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PREFACE. 


WflATBTKR  objoctiont  may  be  urged  againtt  the  litenrj  character  of  the  preeent  dmy^  it  nrait 
W—fei  be  allowed  to  exhimt  an  OTideot  improvement  in  some  material  pointSt  It  ^i  fiir  ia- 
iluee,  no  new  obaerratioo,  that  nmity  and  flattery  are  now  leae  generally  oetenaihla  efen  in  the 
■■t  indiffinent  aathort  than  they  were  formerly  in  aome  of  the  beet  The  moat  wlf^eoffieient 
viiler  if  at  length  driven,  by  the  prevailing  senae  of  propriety,  to  be  eontented  with  tldmkiti^ 
Kaiedf  the  prime  genim  of  the  age ;  hot  he  eeldom  ventures  to  toU  yoa  thai  he  thinks  to,  Va- 
■tr  is  compelled  to  aoqoire  or  to  assame  a  better  taste. 

That  spirit  of  independence  also,  which  has  in  many  respects  impressed  so  mischieioaa  a 
iiBp  oo  the  pabHc  character,  has  perhape  helped  to  correct  the  style  of  prefiuses  and  dedications, 
liliiary  patrooage  is  so  modi  §h9rn  sf  tis  6i0ms,  that  it  can  no  longer  enli|[htBn  bodiss  whidi 
■e  in  themselves  opake ;  so  mnoh  abndted  of  its  power  that  it  cannot  foroe  mto  notice  a  work 
lUeh  b  not  able  to  recommend  itsel£  The  favour  of  an  individmd  no  kmger  boasts  that  buoyant 
.fMlttf  which  eoabies  that  to  swim  which  by  its  own  natore  is  disposed  to  sink.  The  infloence 
flf  IB  Aognstns,  or  a  Loob  Qnalorse,  of  a  Mycenae,  a  Dorset,  a  HalifiiT,  could  not  now  pro- 
cart  readers,  much  less  could  it  compel  admirers  for  the  panegyrist,  if  the  panegyrist  himself 
«nkl  command  admiration  oo  no  better  groond  than  the  anthonty  of  the  patron.  The  onoe  di- 
hied  preikce  b  shrank  into  plain  apolonr  or  simple  exposition.  The  long  and  lofty  dedication 
(fsnerally  speaking)  dwindled  into  a  sober  ezprestioo  of  respect  &r  puUio  virtue,  a  concise  tri- 
nte  of  afieetion  to  private  firiendship,  or  an  acknowledgment  for  penooal  obligation.  It  b  no 
]oB|;er  necessary  for  the  dependant  to  be  profime  in  order  to  be  gratefoL  No  more  are  all  the 
divine  attribotes  snatched  from  their  rightfbl  possessor,  and  impiously  appropriated  by  the  needy 
writer  to  the  opvbnt  patron.  He  still  makee  indeed  the  euloffium  of  hb  protector,  but  not  hie 
apotheosis.  The  vainest  poet  of  our  days  dare  not  venture,  like  him  who  has  however  so  glo- 
noosly  accomplished  hb  own  prediction,  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  hb  own  work  is  mors 
sMime  than  the  royal  keighU  of  pyramids.  Nor  whatever  secret  compact  he  may  make  for  hb 
duration,  does  he  openly  undertake  to  promise  for  hb  verse,  that  it  shall  flow  coequal  with  tha 
mert  and  ntrvive  the  establUhed  forms  of  the  religum  of  his  country.  The  most  venal  poetic  pa- 
nnte  no  longer  assures  hb  protector,  with  *  unhappy  Dryden,*  that  mankind  can  no  more  sub- 
■st  without  his  poetry  (the  earl  of  Middlesex's  poetry !)  than  the  world  can  subsist  without  the 
kiij  course  of  Divine  Providence.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  the  more  sober  spirit  of  living  litera- 
lire  to  observe,  that  our  modesty  would  revolt  (putting  our  sense  and  our  religion  out  of  the 
fWftion)  were  a  modem  poet  to  ofi*er  even  an  imperial  patron  to  pick  and  choose  hb  lodging 
mM»g  the  constellations ;  or,  as  some  author  has  expressed  it  on  a  similar  occasion,  *  to  ask  what 
ipartment  of  the  zodiack  he  would  be  pleased  to  occapy.^ 

So  far  at  least  our  taste  b  reformed.  And  may  we  not  venture  to  hope,  from  the  affinity  which 
should  subsbt  between  correct  judgment  and  unadulterated  principle,  that  our  ideas  of  truth  and 
mioly  integrity  are  improved  also  r 

Bat  it  b  time  that  I  confine  myself  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  present  address,  in 
which,  in  avoiding  the  exploded  evil  I  have  been  reprobating,  I  would  not  affectedly  run  into  the 
opposite,  and  perhaps  prevailing  extreme. 

It  may  not,  it  is  presumed,  Iw  thought  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  publication  of  thb  collec- 
tioo,  by  enumerating  all  the  reasons  which  produced  it  *  Desire  of  fHet^i^'-  b  now  become  a 
proverbial  satire ;  the  poet  is  driven  from  that  once  creditable  refuge,  behinoiniich  an  unfounded 
eagerness  to  appear  in  print  used  to  shelter  itself;  and  b  obliged  to  abandon  the  untenable  forts 
and  fastnesses  of  this  last  citadel  of  affectation.  Dr.  Johnson's  sarcasm  upon  one  plea  will  apply 
to  all,  and  pat  to  flight  the  whole  hackneyed  train  of  false  excuses — *  If  the  book  were  not  writ- 
ten to  be  printed,  I  presume  it  was  printed  to  be  read.' 

These  scattered  pieces,  besides  that  they  had  been  sufiered  to  pass  through  successive  editions, 
with  little  or  no  correction,  were  in  their  original  appearance,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  utterly 
unreducable  to  any  companionabb  form.  Scnreral  new  pieces  are  here  added,  and  most  of  the  old 
tmats  considerably  altered  and  enlarged. 

I -should  blush  to  produce  eo  many  slight  productions  of  my  early  youth,  did  I  not  find  reason 
^  be  still  more  ashamed,  that  aftar  a  period  of  so  many  years  the  progress  will  be  found  to  have 
.-Awto  Mt?  iacoaadenble,  sad  the  diSbnnce  so  little  MppanaL 
'Vol,  L 


PREFACE. 

If  I  should  prcsame  to  suggai  as  an  apolo^  fur  havingr  still  persisted  to  pabhsh,  tliat  of  tha- 
latter  produclions,  usefulness  has  been  more  invariably  the  object;  whereas  in  many  of  the 
earlier,  amusement  was  more  obviously  proposed ;  if  I  were  inclined  to  palliate  my  presamptloa 
by  pleading 

That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  I  wander*d  long ; 

it  might  be  retorted  that  the  implied  plea,  in  favour  of  the  latter  publications,  exhibits  no  sure 
proof  of  humility  in  this  instance  than  in  the  otlicr.  That,  if  in  the  first  it  was  no  evidence  of 
the  modesty  of  the  writer  to  fancy  she  could  amuse,  in  the  last  it  furnishes  little  proof  of  the 
modesty  of  the  woman  to  fancy  that  she  can  instruct.  Now  to  amuse,  or  to  instruct,  or  both,  it 
to  undeniably  the  intention  of  all  who  obtrude  tlieir  works  on  the  public,  that  no  preliminary 
apology,  no  prefatory  humiliation  oan  quite  do  away  the  charge  of  a  certain  consciousnes  of  talents 
which  is  implied  in  the  very  undertaking.  The  author  professes  his  inability  but  he  produces 
his  book ;  and  by  the  publication  itself  controverts  his  own  avowal  of  alleged  incapacity.  It  is 
to  little  purpose  that  the  words  are  disparaging  while  the  deed  is  assuming.  Nor  will  tliat  pro- 
fession of  self-abasement  be  much  regarded,  which  is  contradicted  by  an  act  that  supposes  sclf- 
coofidence. 

If  however  there  is  too  seldom  found  in  the  writer  of  the  book,  all  the  humility  which  the  pre> 
face  announces,  he  may  be  allowed  to  plead  on  humility,  which  is  at  least  comparative.    On  this 

f  round  may  I  be  permitted  to  declare,  that  at  no  period  of  my  life  did  I  ever  feel  such  unfeigned 
iflldence  at  the  individual  appearance  of  even  the  slightest  pamphlet  (the  slenderncss  of  whosa 
dimensions  might  carry  some  excuse  for  the  small  proportion  of  profit  or  pleasure  it  conveyed) 
as  I  now  feel  at  sending  this,  perhaps  too  voluminous,  collection  into  the  world.  This  self-distrust 
may  naturally  be  accounted  for,  by  reflecting  that  this  publication  is  deliberately  made,  not  only 
at  a  time  of  life  when  I  ought  best  to  know  my  own  faults,  and  the  faults  of  my  writings ;  but 
is  made  also  at  such  a  distance  from  the  moment  in  whicli  the  several  pieces  were  first  struck 
oat,  that  the  mind  has  had  time  to  cool  from  the  hurry  and  heat  of  composition ;  the  judgment 
has  had  leisure  to  operate,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  that  operation  to  rectify  false  notions  and  to  cor 
rect  rash  conclusions.  The  critic,  even  of  his  own  works,  grows  honest,  if  not  acute  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years.  The  image,  which  he  had  fancied  glowed  so  brightly  when  it  came  fresh  from- 
the  furnace,  time  has  quuenched ;  the  spirits  which  he  thought  fixed  and  essential,  have  evapo- 
rated ;  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  imposed  not  only  on  his  reader,  but  on  himself,  for  originals, 
more  reading  and  more  observation  compel  him  to  restore  to  their  owners.  And  having  detected*, 
from  the  perusal  of  abler  works,  either  plagiarisms  in  his  own,  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  or 
coincidences  which  will  pass  for  plagiarisms ;  and  blending  with  the  new  judgment  of  the  critic, 
the  old  indignation  of  the  poet,  who  of  us  in  this  case  is  not  angry  with  those  who  liave  $aid  our 
good  things  before  us  7  We  not  only  discover  that  what  we  thought  we  had  invented  we  hava 
only  remembered ;  but  we  find  also  that  what  we  had  believed  to  In;  perfect  is  full  of  defects;  ia 
that  which  we  had  conceived  to  be  pure  gold,  we  discover  much  tinsel.  For  the  revision,  as  was 
observed  above,  is  made  at  a  period  when  the  eye  is  brought  by  a  due  remoteness  into  that  just 
position  which  gives  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  things ;  a  remoteness  which  disperses  *  the  illii* 
sions  of  Tision,'  scatters  the  mists  of  vanity,  reduces  objects  to  their  natural  size,  restores  them 
to  their  exact  shape,  makes  them  appear  to  the  sight,  such  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  such 
as  perhaps  they  have  long  appeared  to  all  except  the  author. 

That  I  have  added  to  the  mass  of  general  knowledge  by  one  original  idea,  or  to  the  stock  of 
virtoe  by  one  original  sentiment,  I  do  not  presume  to  hope.  But  that  I  have  laboured  assidu- 
ously to  make  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  most  indispensable  to  common  life,  familiar  to 
the  unlearned,  and  acceptable  to  the  youuff ;  that  I  have  laboured  to  inculcate  into  both,  the  Iovb 
and  practice  of  that  virtue  of  which  they  had  before  derived  the  principles  from  higher  sources, 
I  will  not  deny  to  have  attempted. 
'  To  what  is  called  learning  I  have  never  had  any  pretension.  Life  and  manners  have  been  the 
objects  of  my  unwearied  observation,  and  every  kind  of  study  and  habit  has  more  or  less  recom- 
mended itself  to  my  mind,  as  it  had  more  or  less  reference  to  these  objects.  Considering  this 
world  as  a  scene  of  much  action,  and  of  little  comparative  knowledge ;  not  as  a  stage  for  exhibi. 
tion,  or  a  retreat  for  speculation,  but  as  a  field  on  which  the  business  which  is  to  determine  tho 
concerns  of  eternity  is  to  be  transacted;  as  a  place  of  low  regard  as  an  end;  but  of  unspeakable 
importance  as  a  means ;  a  scene  of  short  experiment,  but  lasting  responsibility  ;  I  have  been  con- 
tented to  pursue  myself,  and  to  present  to  otliers  (to  my  own  sex  chiefly)  those  trutlis,  which,  if 
obvious  and  familiar,  are  yet  practical,  and  of  general  application  :  things  which  if  of  little  show, 
are  yet  of  some  use ;  and  which,  if  their  separate  value  be  not  great,  yet  their  aggregate  im- 
portance  is  not  inconsiderable.  I  have  pursued,  not  that  which  demands  skill,  and  ensures  re- 
nown, but 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 

If  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  measure  of  success,  which  has  as  much  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tion as  my  desert,  I  ascribe  it  partly  to  a  disposition  in  the  public  mind  to  encourage,  in  these 
days  of  alarm,  attack,  and  agitation,  any  productions  of  which  the  tendency  is  favourable  to  good^ 
order  and  Christian  morals,  even  though  the  merit  of  the  execution  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with 
that  of  the  principle.  In  some  instances  I  trust  I  have  written  seasonably  when  I  have  not  beca 
able  to  write  well    Several  pieces  perhaps  of  small  value  in  themselves  have  helped  to  supply  ia. 


PREFACE. 

■■r  inftrior  decree  the  eii^fence  of  the  moment ;  and  have  had  the  advantage,  not  of  euporaed 
i|  tha  necesiity,  or  the  appearance,  of  abler  writinj^  bat  of  exciting  abler  writers ;  who,  aeeinfp 
yt  little  I  had  ticen  able  to  saj  on  topics  upon  which  much  might  be  said,  have  more  than  sap. 
pbed  my  deficiencies  by  filling  up  what  I  had  only  superficially  sketched  out  On  that  which  had 
ajv  a  temporary  use,  1  do  not  aspire  to  build  a  lasting  repotation. 

IB  the  progress  of  ages,  and  afler  the  gradual  accumulation  of  literary  productions,  the  humor 
flii^I  speak  not  of  the  scholar,  or  the  philosopher,  but  of  the  multitude — the  human  mind, 
Atbeaian  in  this  one  propensity,  the  desire  to  hear  and  to  tell  some  new  thinfr,  will  reject,  or  over 
look, or  grow  weary  even  of  the  standard  works  of  the  most  established  authors;  while  it  will 
jgnm  with  interest  the  current  volume  or  popular  pamphlet  of  the  day.  This  hunger  aAer  no- 
tdtr,  by  the  way,  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  importance  placed  by  Providence  in  the 
ludi  of  every  writer ;  and  should  strike  him  forcibly  with  the  duty  of  turning  this  shaip  appe. 
ne  to  good  acooant,  by  appeasing  it  with  sound  and  wholesome  aliment.  It  is  not  perhape 
tetihe  work  in  actual  circulation  is  comparable  to  many  works  which  are  neglected;  but  it  ia 
i»  And  let  the  fortunate  author  militant,  of  moderate  abilities,  who  is  banquetting  on  hi» 
taaient,  and  perhaps  accidental  popularity,  use  that  popularity  wisely ;  and,  bearing  in  mind 
td  he  himself  must  expect  to  be  neglected  in  his  turn,  let  him  thankfully  seize  his  little  season  of 
Ifilive  renown ;  let  him  devote  his  ephemeral  importance,  conscientiously  to  throw  into  the  com 
IB  stock  his  quota  of  harmless  pleasure  or  of  moral  proiiL  Let  him  unaffectedly  rate  his  humble, 
MboI  onnsefal  labours,  at  their  just  price,  nor  despondingly  conclude  tliat  he  has  written  al* 
^rtber  in  vain,  though  be  do  not  see  a  public  revolution  of  manners  succeed,  as  he  had  perhaps 
tofiodiv  flattered  himself,  to  the  publication  of  his  book.  Let  him  not  despair,  if,  though  ho 
)gR  had  many  readers,  he  has  had  but  few  ocmverts.  Nor  let  him  on  the  other  hand  be  elated 
tf  I  celebrity  which  he  may  owe  more  to  his  novelty  than  to  his  genius,  more  to  a  happy  combi. 
iriin  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  than  to  his  own  skill  or  care; — and  most  of  sll,  to  hie 
hmg  diligently  observed,  that 

Tliere  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men ; 

ad  to  his  having,  accordingly,  launched  his  bark  at  the  favourable  flow. 
The  well  intentiooed  and  well  principled  author,  who  has  uniformly  thrown  all  his  weight, 
Angfa  that  weight  be  but  small,  into  the  right  scale,  may  have  contributed  his  fiiir  proportion 
tolMt  great  work  of  reformation,  which  will,  I  trust,  unless  a  total  subversion  of  manners  should 
hk  plMse,  be  always  carrying  on  in  the  world ;  but  which  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  wisdom 
tf  iges  will  find  it  hard  to  accomplish.  Such  an  author  may  have  been  in  his  season  and  degree, 
the  accepted  agent  of  that  Providence  who  works  by  many  and  different  instruments,  by  various 
ad  sncoessive  means ;  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  manual  labour  of  the  mechanic,  it  is  not  by 
iftw  ponderous  strokes  that  great  operations  are  effected,  but  by  a  patient  and  incessant  follow* 
ia^  ap  of  the  blow — by  reiterated  and  unwearied  returns  to  the  same  object ;  in  the  same  manner 
Bin  tile  diviftion  of  labour,  many  hands  of  moderate  strength  and  ability  may,  by  co-operation, 
a  that  which  a  very  powerful  individual  might  have  failed  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
^  authors  to  contribute  largely  to  the  general  good,  but  almost  every  one  may  contribute  some- 
cjDg.  No  book  perhaps  is  perfectly  neutral ;  nor  are  the  effects  of  any  altogether  indifferent. 
Fnrn  all  our  reading  there  will  be  a  bias  on  the  actings  of  the  mind,  though  with  a  greater  or 
£•  degree  of  inclination,  according  to  the  degree  of  impression  made,  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
yti%  the  ability  of  the  writer,  and  the  disirasition  of  tlie  reader.  And  though,  as  was  above  ob- 
Krrtd,  the  whole  may  produce  no  general  effect,  proportionate  to  the  hopes  of  the  author ;  yet 
tnse  truth  may  be  picked  out  from  amon?  many  that  are  neglected ;  some  single  sentiment  may  bo 
wued  on  for  present  use ;  some  detached  principle  may  be  treasured  up  for  future  practice. 

Ifm  the  records  of  classic  story  we  are  told,  that  *  the  most  superb  and  lasting  monument  that 
18  ever  consecrated  to  beauty,  was  that  to  which  every  lover  carried  a  tribute  ;*  then  among  the 
ucamulated  production  of  successive  volumes,  those  which  though  they  convey  no  new  informs- 
tiixi,  yet  illustrate  on  the  whole  some  old  truth ;  those  which  though  they  add  nothing  to  the  stores 
'^t* genius  or  of  science,  yet  if  they  help  to  establish  and  enforce  a  single  principle  of  virtue,  they 
aar  be  accepted  as  an  additional  mite  cast  by  the  willing  hand  of  affectionate  indigence  into  the 
tevury  of  Christian  morals. 

The  j^rcat  father  of  Roman  eloquence  has  asserted,  that  though  every  man  should  propose  to 
himself  the  highest  degrees  in  the  scale  of  excellence  ;  yet  he  may  stop  with  honour  at  the  second 
oTthf.  third.  Indeed  the  utility  of  some  books  to  some  ^lersons  would  be  defeated  by  their  very 
•aneriority.  The  writer  may  be  above  the  reach  of  his  reader;  he  may  be  too  lof^v  to  Imj  pursu- 
'Hj ;  he  may  be  too  profound  to  be  fathomed ;  he  may  be  too  abstruse  to  be  investigated ;  for  to 
voducu  delight  there  inuBt  bo  intelligence ;  there  must  be  something  of  concert  and  congruity. 
There  must  bo  not  merely  that  intelligibility  which  arises  from  the  perspicuousness  of  tiie  au- 
■hor :  but  that  also  which  depends  on  the  capacity  and  perception  of  the  reader.  Between  him 
■  ho  writes  and  him  who  reads,  there  must  bo  a  kind  of  coalition  of  interests,  something  of  a 
.nrtnership  (however  unequal  the  capital)  in  mental  property;  a  sort  of  joint  stock  of  tastes  and 
ieas.  The  student  must  have  been  initiated  into  the  snmo  intellectual  commerce  with  him  whom 
br  Atudies ;  for  large  bills  are  only  negotiable  among  the  mutually  opulent. 
There  arc  perhaps  other  reasons  why  popularity  is  no  infallible  test  of  excellence.  Many  readers 
Ten  of  good  faculties  if  those  faculties  have  been  kept  inert  by  a  disuse  of  exertion,  feel  ofleu  most 
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•rmpstby  with  wnceni  ofa  middle  claa^  and  find  more  repoee  in  a  mediocrity  which  lallf  and  amw 
the  mind,  than  with  a  iofUneai  and  extent  which  exalts  and  expands  it  To  enioy  works  of  m 
perlatiTe  ability,  as  was  before  suggested,  the  reader  must  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  at  fjk 
eame  spring  firom  which  the  writer  draws ;  he  must  be  at  the  expense  of  furnishing  part  of  hi 
own  entertainment,  by  bringing  with  him  a  share  of  the  science  or  of  the  spirit  with  which  th 
author  writes^ 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations,  which,  while  my  gratitude  has  been  excited  by  the  fl 
Tourable  reception  of  my  various  attempts,  have  helped  to  correct  that  vanity  which  b  so  6a4| 
kindled  where  merit  and  success  are  evidently  disproportionate. 

For  fidr  criticism  I  have  ever  been  truly  thankful.  For  candid  correction,  from  whatever  qoH 
ter  it  came,  I  have  always  exhibited  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  my  regard,  by  adopCinfl 
Nor  can  I  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  improvement  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  war  ' 
I  have  neglected  to  profit*  I  am  not  insensible  to  human  estimation.  To  the  approbatiaii 
the  wise  and  good  I  have  been  perhaps  but  two  sensible.  But  I  check  myself  in  the  i  " 
genoe  of  the  dangerous  pleasure,  by  recollecting  that  the  hour  is  fiut  approaching  to  all,  to 
18  very  fiwt  approaching,  when  no  human  verdict,  of  whatever  authority  in  itself  and  bm 
fiivonrable  to  its  object,  will  avail  any  thing,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  crowned  with  the  aequittil^ 
that  Judge  whose  favour  is  eternal  lifb.  Bvery  emotion  of  vanity  dies  away,  every  swetlij 
ambition  subsides  before  the  consideration  of  this  solemn  responsibility.  And  though 
''just  avowed  my  deference  for  the  opinion  of  private  critics,  and  of  public  censors ;  yet  my  an: 
with  respect  to  the  sentence  of  both  is  considerably  diminished,  by  the  reflection,  that  not 
writings  but  the  writsr  will  very  soon  be  called  to  another  tribunal,  to  be  judged  on  far  oL 
^rounoi  than  those  oo  which  the  decisions  of  literary  statutes  are  framed :  a  tribunal,  at  whieb  i 
sentence  passed  will  depend  on  far  other  causes  than  the  observation  or  neglect  of  the  roki 
oomposition ;  than  the  violation  of  any  preoepts,  or  the  adherence  to  any  decrees  of  eritie ' 
■  4ion. 

With  abundant  cause  to  be  humbled  at  the  mixed  motives  of  even  my  least  exceptionable 
tings,  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  in  those  of  later  date,  at  least,  vanity,  has  not  been  the  govera^ 
in£  principle.  And  if  in  sending  abroad  the  present  collection,  some  sparks  of  this  inextinguiihb 
able  fire  should  struggle  to  break  out,  let  it  be  at  once  (quenched  by  toe  reflection,  that  aflkati 
persons  whose  kindness  stimulated,  and^  whose  partiakty  rewarded,  my  early  efibrts ;  of  ''^  '^ 
who  would  have  dwelt  on  these  PMT^  ^'^  woU  pleasure,  the  eyes  of  the  greater  part  are  e 
to  open  no  more  in  this  world.  Aven  while  the  pen  is  in  my  hand  framing  this  remark, 
thui  one  aflecting  corroboration  of  its  truth  ocours.  May  this  reflection,  at  once  paiofU 
«alutary,  be  ever  at  hand  to  curb  the  insolence  of  socoees,  or  to  countervail  the  mortificatiw* 
4efbat!  May  it  serve  to  purify  th^  motives  of  action,  while  it  inspires  resignation  to  its 
And  may  it  aflbct  both  without  diminishing  the  energies  of  duty — without  abating  the  act 
4>f  labour. 

Bmtk,  leOL 


•  If  it  be  objected  that  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  req»ct  to  one  aingle  paaaage  which  has  exdlSS    _ 
eoatroverqr,  it  iias  arisen  not  from  anj  want  of  openness  to  conviction  in  me,  out  Iron  my  oonoeiviag  isymlfig 
kave  been  misondentood  and,  fat  tliat  reason  only,  misrepresented.  J 
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THE  PUPPET-SHOW:. 


A  TALE. 


iri !— the  name  I  iptre, 
lenee  to  the  livinr  heir — 
fare ;  bat  to  tpeAK  the  truth, 
icfinement  gT«c*d  the  youth. 
if  pleasure  which  he  trod 
•nit  new,  and  rather  odd ; 
hi  kftuntcd  park  or  plaj, 
i^irchiTca  do  not  sav ; 
■c  modish  joys  he  felt, 
i  in  opera  transports  melt ; 
'  spent  his  morning's  prime 
trcet  bliss  tlD  dinner.tmic : 
r'd  anecdotes  record 
mes  pleased  the  youthful  lord, 
gte  taste  historians  mention, 
mingled  with  invention ; 
aste  yoa*U  think,  I  fear, 
t  peculiar  fat  a  peer, 
be  rode  democratic  pen 
that  peers  are  only  men. 
town  or  conntry  fair 
rtised,  my  kird  was  there, 
to  purchase  or  to  sell — 
t  be  then  ?  The  Muse  shall  tell, 
e  aerer  failM  to  find 
ongental  to  his  mind, 
dirersion  would  yon  know  ? 
it  T  ^was  a  puppet-show ! 
id  with  tlie  mimic  art, 
r  Punch  enthraird  his  heart, 
sach  eYening,  just  at  six, 
Dch  exhibited  bis  tricks ; 
:rontented  erery  night 
fiin  object  of  delight, 
y  made  the  matter  known 
nd  would  have  Punch  his  own ; 
lairiis  the  noble  lord, 
these  trantieni  views  afiixd 
c  such  keen  delight 
ort  visit  every  night, 
}  calculate  what  pleasure 
*r  from  o\jcn\ng  auch  a  treasure. 
Ibr  amusement  roam, 
e  alwayn  Punch  at  home, 
viti'i  this  now  fancy  bit, 
s  senw  and  Punch's  wit 
\arcif:8UB  Iong*d  to  embrace 
V  mirror's  shadowy  face ; 
Pygmalion  long*d  to  claim 
scious  object  of  his  flame ; 
'd  the  enamoured  legislator 
be  tliis  delightful  creature, 
t  Iio  regularly  sought  him, 
)  rest  till  he  had  bought  him. 
accomplishes  the  measure, 
profusely  for  Uiu  treasure  : 
em  pack  the  precious  thing 
not  to  break  a  spring ; 
(  not  to  bruise  a  feature, 
ew  coach  must  fetch  the  creature  ! 
brought  the  idol  home, 
i  beneath  his  splendid  dome , 
ies  at  length  surmounted, 
1  perfect  pleasure  counted. 


If  you  have  feelings,  gpcss.you  may 
How  glad  he  passed  the  tive  long  day. 
His  eating  room  he  makes  the  station 
Of  his  new  fiivourite*s  habitation. 
*  Convivial  Punch !'  ho  cried,  *  tcvdaj,  ' 
Thy  genius  shall  have  full  display!. .     . 
How  shall  I  laugh  to  hear  thy  wit 
At  supper  nightly  as  I  sit ! 
And  how  delightful  as  I  dine, 
To  hear  some  sallies.  Punch,  of  thine !' 

Next  day,  at  table,  as  he  sat. 
Impatient  to  begin  the  chat. 
Punch  was  produced  ;  but  Punch,  I  trow« 
Divested  of  his  puppet-show, 
Was  nothing,  was  a  thing  of  wires. 
Whose  sameness  disappomta  and  tires. 
DeprivM  of  all  eccentric  aid. 
The  empty  idol  was  betrayM. 
No  artful  hand  to  pull  the  springs, 
And  Punch  no  longer  squeaks  or  sings. 
Ah  mo  !  what  horror  seizM  my  lord, 
*Twas  paint,  *twas  show,  *twas  pasted-board  \ 
He  marveird  why  the  pleasant  thing 
Which  could  such  crowds  together  bring; 
Which  charm'd  him  when  the  show  was  full  • 
At  home  should  be  so  very  dull. 
He  ne*er  suspected  'twas  the  scenery, 
He  never  dreamt  'twas  the  n^achinerv ; 
The  lights,  the  noise,  the  tricks,  the  oistanoo. 
Gave  the  dumb  idol  this  assistance 
Preposterous  peer !  far  better  ^ 
To  thy  congenial  puppet^how; 
Than  buy,  divested  of  its  glare, 
The  empty  thing  which  charm'd  thee  there. 
Bo  still  content  abroad  to  roam, 
Por  Punch  exhibits  not  at  home. 

Tlie  moral  of  the  tale  I  sing 
To  modern  matches  bo:ne  I  bring 
Ye  youths,  in  quest  of  wives  who  go 
To  every  crowded  pup^t-show ; 
If,  from  these  scenes,  you  choose  for  life 
A  dancing,  singing,  dicsbing  wife; 
O  marvel  not  at  home  to  find 
An  empty  figure,  void  of  mind  ; 
Stript  of  her  scenery  and  garnish, 
A  thing  of  paint,  and  paste,  and  varnish. 

Yc  candidates  for  earth's  best  prize, 
Domestic  life's  sweet  charities ! 
If  long  you've  stray 'd  from  Reason's  way, 
Enslav'd  by  fashion's  wizard  sway  ; 
If  by  her  witcheries  still  botray'd. 
You  wed  some  vain  fantastic  maid ; 
Snatck'dy  not  eeleciedj  as  you  go, 
The  heroine  of  the  pup[)Ct-show; 
In  every  outward  grace  refin'd. 
And  destitute  of  nought  but  mind; 
If  skill'd  in  ev'ry  polish'd  art, 
She  wants  simplicity  of  heart; 
On  her  for  bliss  if  you  depend, 
Without  the  means  you  seek  the  end 
You  seek,  o'erturning  nature's  laws, 
A  consequence  without  a  cause  ; 
A  downward  pyramid  you  place. 
The  point  inverted  for  the  base. 
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Blftme  joar  own  work,  not  faC^'rocvr  rail 

If  bliss  so  ill  se€ur*d  should  ftfl. 

*Tis  oiler  fancied  good-to  roadi, 

*Tis  brinifing  Puncb  to,li?e  at  home. 
And  you,  bright  nj^phs !  who  bless  our  eyes. 

With  all  that  art^tl^attaste  suppl^Ds ; 

Learn  that  accompbahmenta,  at  best. 

Are  but  the^gamish  of  lifb*t  feast ; 

And  tho'.^ourlransieot  ffuesta  may  praise 

Your  sHeji^^  board  on  giua  days : 

Yett^whil^'yoa  treat  emch  frippery  sinner 

Wi^  jAiei'e  deserts,  and  call  'em  dinner, 

Yjour  lord  who  live$  at  home,  still  feels 

T'hV  lirant  of  more  substantial  meals ; 
•*.  .Of*  sense  and  worth,  which  every  hour 

'Enlarge  Aflbction*s  growing  power ; 
.   Of  worth,  not  emulous  to  praue. 

Of  sense,  not  kept  for  gala  days. 
O !  in  the  highest,  happiest  lot, 

3y  woman  be  it  ne*er  forgot, 

Tiiat  human  life's  no  Isthmian  game. 

Where  sports  and  shows  must  purchase  fame. 

Tho*  at  the  puppet-show  he  shone. 

Punch  was  poor  company  alone. 

Life  is  no  round  of  jocund  hours. 

Of  garlands  gay,  and  festive  bowers ; 

Even  to  the  young,  to  whom  I  sing. 

Its  serious  i>usines8  life  will  bring. 

Tho*  l^right  the  sons  which  now  appear 

To  gHd  your  cloudless  atmosphere. 

Oft,  unawares,  some  direful  storm, 

Serenest  skies  may  soon  deform ; 

In  dim  Affliction*s  dreary  hour 

The  flash  of  mirth  must  lose  its  power; 

Whilst  faith  a  constant  light  supplies, 

And  virtue  cheers  the  darkest  skies. 
).        To  bless  the  matrimonial  hours 

I\f  nst  three  joint  leaders  club  their  powers, 

GuoD-NATuax,  PiETT,  and  Sknsk, 

Must  their  confederate  aids  dispense. 


As  the  soft  powers  of  oil  assuago 
Of  ooean*s  waves  the  furious  rage ; 
Lull  to  repose  the  boiling^  tide. 
And  the  rough  billows  bid  subside ; 
Till  every  angry  motion  sleep. 
And  softest  tremblings  hush  the  deep  t 
GootUnature  I  thus  thy  charms  coiitnNd 
The  tumults  of  the  troubled  soul: 
By  labour  worn,  by  care  opprest. 
On  thee  the  wearied  head  shall  rest ; 
From  business  and  distraction  five. 
Delighted,  shall  return  to  thee ; 
To  thee  the  aching  heart  shall  cllng« 
And  find  that  peace  it  does  not  brinff* 

And  while  the  light  and  empty  fair« 
Form*d  for  the  ball-room's  dazzung  ^It 
Abroad,  of  speech,  so  prompt  and  rapid. 
At  home,  so  vacant  and  so  vapid ; 
Of  every  puppet-show  the  life. 
At  home,  a  dull  and  tasteless  wife ; — 
The  mind  with  sensiB  and  knowledge  stc 
Can  counsel,  or  can  soothe  its  Iwd ; 
His  varied  joys  or  sorrows  feel. 
And  share  the  pains  it  cannct  heaL 

But,  Piety  /  without  thy  aid. 
Love's  fairest  prospects  soon  must  fads. 
Blest  architect !  rear'd  by  thy  hands. 
Connubial  Concord's  temple  stands. 
Tho'  Wit,  tho'  Genius,  raise  the  pile, 
Tho*  Taste  assist,  tho'  Talents  smile, 
Tho'  Fashion,  while  her  wreaths  she  tn 
Her  light  Corinthian  columns  join ; 
Still  the  frail  structure  Fancy  rears, 
A  tottering  house  of  cards  appears ; 
Some  sudden  gust,  nor  rare  the  case. 
May  shake  the  building  to  its  base. 
Unless,  bless'd  Piety !  thou  join 
Thy  keystone  to  ensure  the  shrine; 
Unless,  to  guard  against  surprises. 
On  thy  brcAd  arch  the  temple  rises. 


THE  BAS  BLEU;  OR,  CONVERSATION. 

ADDRESSED  TO  MRS,  VESEY 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  feltowing  trifle  owes  it  birth  and  name  to  the  mistake  of  a  foreigner  of  distincti 
gave  the  literal  appellation  of  the  Bas-62ett  to  a  small  party  of  friends,  who  had  been  ofle^ 
by  way  ofjpleasantry,  the  Blue  Stockings,  These  little  tiocieties  have  been  sometimes  in 
sented.  They  were  composed  of  persons  distinguished,  in  general  for  their  rank,  talenti 
spectable  character,  who  met  frequently  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  and  at  a  few  other  houses,  lor 
purpose  of  conversation,  and  were  different  in  no  respect  from  other  parties,  but  that  tbe< 
did  not  play  at  cards. 

May  the  author  be  permitted  to  bear  her  grateful  testimony  (which  will  not  be 
flattery,  now  that  most  of  the  persons  named  in  this  poem  are  gone  down  to  the  gnir*] 
many  pleasant  and  instructive  hours  she  had  the  honour  to  pass  in  this  company ;  in  wl ' 
ing  was  as  little  disfigured  by  pedantry,  good  taste  as  little  tinctured  by  affectatioii,  mad  j 
conversation  as  little  disgraced  by  calumny,  levity,  and  the  other  censurable  errors  with  l 
is  too  commonly  tainted,  as  has  perhaps  been  known  in  any  society. 


Viskt!  of  verse  the  judge  and  firiend! 
Awhile  my  idle*strain  attend : 
Not  with  tho  days  of  early  Greece, 
7  moan  to  ope  my  slender  piece ; 
The  nre  SjmpoBmm  to  proclaim 


Which  orown'd  th'  Athenian's  social 
Or  how  Aspasia's  parties  shone. 
The  first  BasMeu  at  Athens  known  ; 
Where  Socrates  unbending  sat. 
With  Alcibubie  m  chal ; 
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PxftiCLEs  ▼oochnftd  to  mix 
e,  wit,  and  mirth,  with  politlBi. 
need  I  slop  my  tale  to  show, 
aat  to  nadera  such  as  you, 
all  that  Rome  esteemed  polite, 
>*d  with  Loct'LUTB  crrery  nif  ht ; 
jixDB,  who,  from  Pontna  ooroe. 
If  ht  oonqoeata,  and  brought  cherrief  home, 
le  bat  the  loppen  in  th*  ApoDo. 
it  claaaica  images  will  follow ! 
'  wit  flew  roond,  while  eaoh  might  take 
chylia  from  the  Lucrioe  lake ; 
I  Attic  salt ;  and  Gamm  sanoe, 
I  bctaoe  from  the  iile  of  Cos ; 
first  and  last  from  Greece  transplanted, 
here— becansc  the  rhyme  I  wanted : 
r  pheasant's  heads,  with  cost  coUeeted, 
phennicopt^rs  stood  neglected, 
augh  at  Scirio*s  lucky  hit, 
rsY^a  bon-mot,  or  CiOAR's  wit ! 
mperanos,  Uit*ning  to  the  tale, 
1^  the  muOst  growing*  stale ; 
i  Admiratioa  balanc'd,  hong 
'izt  Fkaoocem*  brains,  and  Tuzxt*8  toogoe. 
^l  not  stop  to  dwell  on  these, 
be  as  epic  as  I  please, 
1  lounge  at  once  tn  medim*  ru 
prove  the  priTileze  I  plead, 
quote  from  Greek  I  cannot  read; 
in*d  by  Aothoritr,  yon  yield, 
1 1,  net  Reason,  keep  the  field. 
ong  was  Society  o*er-mn 
^List,  that  desolating  Hon ; 
g  did  QnadriMe  despotic  sit, 
Lt  tandal  of  colloquial  Wit : 
1  convers8lioo*B  setting  light 
'  halfobscorM  in  Gothic  night ; 
enf^Xh  the  mental  shades  decline, 
;>^uial  Wit  begins  to  shine; 
\uH  prevails,  and  Conversation 
•r^s  into  ReformaHon, 
vanquish *d  triple  crown  to  you, 
:awex  sage,  bright  Montagu, 
d^^  fell ; — your  cares  in  haste 
:ued  the  ravag*d  realms  of  Twtc  ; 
Lyttleto\*s  accomplished  name, 
witty  PuLTNEY  sharM  the  fame ; 
men,  not  bound  by  pedant  rnlos, 
ladiesf  Prtcieutet  ridicules  ; 
poUsh'd  Waltole  show'd  the  way, 
IT  wits  may  be  both  learnM  and  gay ; 
t  Carter  taught  the  female  train, 
r  deeply  wise  are  never  vain  ; 
I  she  whom  Shakspeare^b  wrongs  redrest, 
7*d  that  the  brightest  are  the  best 
s  just  deduction  still  they  drew, 
I  well  they  practised  what  they  knew ; 
taste,  nor  wit,  deserves  apphose, 
BM  still  true  to  critic  laws ; 
d  sense,  of  faculties  the  best, 
Mre  and  regulate  the  rest, 
' !  how  unlike  the  wit  that  fell, 
IB017ILLET  \X  at  thy  quaint  hotel ; 

Seneca  pays,  thai  In  hit  time  the  Romans  were  ar* 
I  at  such  a  pitch  of  luxury,  that  the  mullet  was  reo- 
!d  siaJe  which  did  not  die  in  the  hands  of  the  foest. 
W  Molierti'B  comedy. 

rhe  society  at  the  hotel  de  RmmhmUtUU  thoush 
posed  of  the  most  polite  and  insenions  persons  in 
ice,  wu  much  taiated  wiUi  mMctMtioa  Mttd  <>% ' 
.    Bee  FMtmrg,  Mntagt,  S:c, 


Where  point,  and  turn,  and  emuTDqiie 
Distorted  every  word  they  spoke ! 
AU  so  intolerably  bright,  * 

Plain  Coonnon  Sense  was  pot  to  flight ; 
Each  speaker,  so  ingenious  ever, 
*Twas  tiresome  to  be  qoite  so  cterer ; 
There  twisted  Wit  forgot  to  please. 
And  Mood  and  Fignre  banish'd  ease ; 
No  votiv«  altar  smok*d  to  thee. 
Chaste  queen,  divine  Simplici^ ! 
fiftt  fbrcM  Conoait,  which  ever  fiuls. 
And  stiff  Antithesb  prevails ' 
Uneasy  Rivalry  destroys 
Society*s  unlaboured  joys : 
Nature,  of  stilts  snd  fetters  tii^ 
Impatient  from  the  wits  retired, 
Long  time  the  exile,  houseless  streyM 
'Till  Sevione  received  the  maid. 

Though  here  she  comes  to  blesi  our  isle. 
Not  universal  is  her  smile. 
Muse !  snatch  the  lyre  which  Cambridqi  stnm^- 
When  he  the  •mply  baH-rwrni  snng ; 
Tis  tun'd  above  thy  pitch,  I  doubt. 
And  thou  no  music  would*st  draw  out ; 
Yet,  in  a  lower  note,  presume 
To  sing  the  full  dull  drawing  room4 

Where  the  dire  eireU  kec^  its  station, 
Each  common  phrase  is  an  oration ; 
And  crackinpr  fans,  and  whispVing  misMt, 
Compose  their  conversation  blisses. 
The  matron  marks  the  goodly  show. 
While  the  tall  daughter  eyes  the  beau— 1 
The  frigid  beau !  di !  luckless  fiur, 
*Tis  not  for  you  that  studied  air ; 
Ah !  not  fi)r  you  that  sidelong  rlance, 
And  all  that  charming  nonchalance ; 
Ah  i  not  for  you  the  three  long  hours 
He  worsbipM  the  •  cosmetic  powers ;' 
That  finishM  head  which  breathes  oerfumey. 
And  kills  the  nerves  of  half  the  room  ; 
And  all  the  murders  meant  to  lie 
In  that  large,  lanfuishing,  gray  eye ; 
Desist ;— less  wild  th'  attempt  would  be. 
To  warm  the  snows  of  Rhodope : 
Too  cold  to  feel,  too  proud  to  feign, 
For  him  you're  wise  and  fair  in  vain ; 
In  vain  to  charm  him  yon  intend. 
Self  is  his  object,  aim,  and  end. 

Chill  shade  of  that  afiected  peer. 
Who  dreaded  mirth,  come  safely  here ' 
For  here  no  vulgar  joy  effaces 
Thy  rage  for  polish,  ton,  and  graces. 
Cold  Ceremony's  leaden  hand. 
Waves  o'er  the  room  her  poppy  wand  » 
Arrives  the  stranger ;  every  guest 
Conspires  to  torture  the  distrest : 
At  once  they  rise — so  have  I  seen — 
You  guess  the  similie  I  mean, 
Take  what  comparison  you  please. 
The  crowded  streets,  the  swarming  bees, 
The  pebbles  on  the  shore  that  lie. 

The  late  earl  of  MmiuJUid  told  the  author  that  when 
he  was  ambassador  at  Paris,  he  was  awured  that  it  had 
not  been  unusual  for  those  persons  of  a  purer  taste  who 
fireqnented  these  assemblies,  to  come  out  from  their  so- 
cietv  so  weary  of  wit  and  laboured  ingenuity,  that  they 
used  to  express  the  comfort  they  felt  in  their  eoumcipa- 
tion.  by  saying,  *'  JiUems  f  fmi»eii$  ite  ss  leeismnr 

*  These  grave  and  formal  parties  now  scarcely  exist, 
havisf  been  swallowed  op  in  the  reitaint  mMlUiuds 
nous  asKoblies. 
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The  atari  which  form  the  galaxy ; 

These  eerre  t*  embelliih  what  it  eaicU 

And  show,  betides,  that  one  hat  read  ;— 

At  once  they  rite— th*  astooithM  gueat 

Back  in  a  corner  tlinka,  dittrett ; 

Scar*d  at  the  many  bowinflr  roond. 

And  shockM  at  her  own  voice*t  tound. 

Forgot  the  ihiiut  the  meant  to  tay, 

Her  words,  halt-ottered  die  away ; 

In  tweet  obli?ioD  down  the  sinkik 

And  of  her  next  appointment  thinkt. 

While  her  loud  neighbour  on  the  right, 

Boasts  what  she  has  to  do  to-night, 

So  very  much,  jou*d  swear  her  pride  it 

To  match  the  iaboora  of  Aijcioxb  ; 

'Tis  true,  in  hyperbolic  meature, 

She  nobly  calli  her  labourt  PleoMure. 

In  this  uniike  Alcm£na*8  son. 

She  never  means  they  thouid  be  done 

Her  fancy  of  no  limits  dreamt, 

No  ne plus  uUra  ttopt  hertchemet; 

Twelve  I  sheM  have  scornM  the  paltry  roond, 

No  pillars  would  have  mark'd  her  bound ; 

Calpk  and  Abtla,  in  vain 

Had  nodded  cross  th*  opposing  main ; 

A  circumnavigator  she 

On  Ton*s  illimitable  sea. 

We  pass  the  pleasures  vast  and  varioof, 

Of  routs,  not  social,  but  gregarious; 

Where  high  heroic  self^nial 

Sustains  her  self-inflicted  trial. 

J)ay  lab*rert4  what  an  easy  life, 

To  feed  ten  children  and  a  wife  I 

No — I  may  juster  pity  spare 

To  the  night  lab*rer*s  keener  care ;   , 

And,  pleasM,  to  gentler  scenes  retreat. 

Where  Contersation  holds  her  teat. 

Small  were  that  art  which  would  ensortt 
The  circle*8  boasted  quadrature ! 
See  VesktV  plastic  genius  make 
A  circle  every  figure  take; 
Nay,  shapes  and  forms,  which  would  defy 
All  science  of  Geometry; 
Isosceles,  and  parallel, 
Names,  hard  to  speak,  and  hard  to  tpoll ! 
The  enchantrett  wav*d  her  hand,  and  apoke ! 
Her  potent  wand  the  circle  broke ; 
The  social  spirits  hover  round. 
And  bless  the  liberated  ground. 
Hero,  rigid  Cato,  awful  sage ! 
Bold  censor  of  a  thoughtless  age. 
Once  dealt  his  pointed  moral  round. 
And,  not  unheeided,  fell  the  sound ; 
The  Muse  his  honoured  memory  weeps. 
For  Cato  now  with  Roscius  sleeps ! 
Here  once  HoarxMsiust  lov*d  to  ait. 
Apostate  now  from  social  wit : 
Ah !  why  in  wranglin?  tenatet  watte 
The  noblest  parts,  the  happiest  taste  7 
Why  democratic  thunders  wield. 
And  quit  the  Mutet*  calmer  field  7 
Ask  you  what  charms  this  gift  ditpente  7 
'Tit  the  ttrong  tpell  of  Common  Skmsi. 
Away  dull  Ceremony  flew. 
And  with  her  bore  Detraction  too. 

*  This  amiable  ladj  was  remarkable  ibr  her  talent  in 
breaking  tbe  fbrmalitjr  of  a  cirde,  by  inviting  ber  par 
lies  to  form  themselves  into  little  separate  groups. 
/  TH/M  was  written  ia  the  yesr  1787.  wnra  Mr.  Ed- 
touad  Burke  had  Joined  the  then  opposition. 


Nor  only  geometric  art. 
Does  thit  presiding  power  impart ; 
But  chy  mitts  too,  who  want  the  aaaenoa. 
Which  makea  or  mara  all  coaleecenee. 
Other  the  aecret  rare  might  get. 
How  different  kinds  amalgamate : 
And  he,  who  wilder  atudiea  choae. 
Finds  here  a  new  metempaychoae ; 
How  forma  can  other  forms  aaaume^ 
Within  her  Pythagorio  room ; 
Or  be,  and  atranger  ia  th*  event. 
The  very  things  which  Nature  meant , 
Nor  atrive  by  art  and  afibotation. 
To  cross  their  genuine  deatinatiao. 
Here  sober  duchesses  are  seen. 
Chaste  wits,  and  critics  void  of  tpleen. 
Physicians,  fraught  with  real  sdencof 
And  whigs  and  tories  in  alliaBpe ; 
Poets,  fulfilling  Christian  dutSa, 
Just  lawyers,  reasonable  beauties ; 
Bishops  who  preach,  and  peers  who  pay  ; 
And  countesses  who  seldom  play ; 
LearnM  antiquariea,  who  from  CoUege, 
Reject  the  rust,  and  bring  the  knowledge  * 
And,  hear  it,  Ags,  believe  it,  Youtk, — 
Polemics,  really  seeking  truth ; 
And  travellers  of  that  rare  tribe, 
WhoVe  seen  the  countries  they  describe  ; 
Who  study'd  there,  so  strange  their  pUn, 
Not  plants,  nor  herbs  alone,  but  man ; 
While  travellers,  of  other  notions, 
Scale  mountain  tope,  and  traverse  oceans  • 
As  if  so  much  these  themes  engrott. 
The  ttudy  of  mankind,  wat  mott. 
Ladies  who  point,  nor  think  me  partial. 
An  epigram  as  well  as  MAasHAix; 
Yet  in  all  female  worth  succeed. 
As  well  as  those  who  cannot  read. 

Right  pleasant  were  the  task,  I  ween. 
To  name  tbe  groups  which  fill  the  scene ; 
But  rhymes  of  such  fattidioui  nature. 
She  proudly  scorns  all  nomenclature. 
Nor  grace  our  northern  names  her  lips. 
Like  Homer's  catak>gue  of  thipt. 

Once — ^faithful  Memory !  heave  a  aigh . 
Here  Roscius  gladdened  every  eye. 
Why  comet  not  Maro  7  Far  from  tovm. 
He  reart  the  urn  to  Tatte,  and  Baowir, 
Plantt  cypress  round  the  tomb  of  GaAT, 
Or  decks  his  English  garden  gay ; 
Whose  mingled  sweets  exhale  perfome. 
And  promise  a  perennial  bloom. 
Taste  thou  the  gentler  joys  they  give. 
With  HoRACx  and  with  I^us  live. 

Hail,  CoNvxRSATioN,  soothing  power. 
Sweet  goddess  of  the  social  hour ! 
Not  with  more  heartfelt  warmth,  at  least. 
Does  Leuds  bend,  thy  true  high  priest ; 
Than  I  the  loweat  of  thy  train. 
These  field.flowers  bring  to  deek  thy  fiuMf 
Who  to  thy  shrine  like  him  can  haate. 
With  warmer  zeal,  or  purer  taste  7 
O  may  thy  worship  long  prevail, 
And  thy  true  votaries  never  fail ! 
Long  may  thy  polithM  altart  Uaae^ 
With  wax-lightt*  undiminith*d  rayt ! 
Still  be  thy  nightly  offering  paid, 
Libationa  large  of  lemonade ! 
On  tilver  vatet,  loaded,  rite 
\  The  bitccdVai*  ami^\^  «afinfLCft\ 
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be  milk  white  itreaiiis  fbrfot 

-«nuagin|r,  cool  orgni ; 

eoM  pure  from  frmgrtnt  tea, 

i  iDcenae,  worthy  thee ! 

^onTersatioii,  heav'nlT  &ir, 

ta  or  life,  and  helm  of  care ! 

'  thy  gentle  reign  extend, 

ta  with  Wit  and  Science  Uend. 

iher  of  rugged  nun ! 

»f  the  aocuu  plan  I 

,  best  aolace  of  hia  toil ! 

I  cooanmes  hu  midnight  oil ! 

pe  late  Tigila,  to  produce 

I  for  thjr  future  uie. 

Lh  the  elie  neglected  knowledge,' 

U  of  travel,  aiui  of  college. 

>ehold,  ah !  wherefore  &t  7 

efine  wise,  if  none  must  hear  7 

llectual  ore  must  shine, 

iber,  idlj,  in  the  mine. 

cation^t  moral  mint 

lest  images  imprint ;  , 

te  her  curious  touchstone  ludd, 

r  standard  be  the  gold ; 

thj  commerce  Con?ersatioa, 

rr  fr  use*  by  ctrculalidn ; 

)Iesr  commerce  of  mankin^t 

recioua  merchandise  is  mind  ! 

stoic  Iraveller  would  try  ""^ 

soil,  and  parching  sky,    * 
th*  intemperate  northern  zone, 
le  saw  must  ne^er  be  known  7 
he  bids  his  home  farewell ; 
of  seeing  is  to  tell. 
e,  be  never  would  have  stirred, 
:  forbid  to  speak  a  word ; 
'iosity  would  sleep, 
vn  tecrets  the  must  keep 
a  of  telling  what  is  past 

her  rich  reward  at  last 
ck*d  at  death,  and  danger  smile, 
one  peep  at  father  Nile ; 
Palmyra  risk  his  neck, 
h  the  ruins  of  Balbeck; 
must  hide  old  Nilus*  fount, 
lian  tales  at  home  recount; 
must  sink  their  learned  labour, 
1  their  ruins  treat  a  neighbour  7 
-fitudy — think — do  all  we  can, 
il  pleasures  are  for  man. 
)t  from  low  desire  to  shine 
nius  toil  in  Learning's  mine ; 
dulge  in  idle  vision, 
e  new  light  by  strong  collision. 
LasATioN,  Wisdom's  friend, 
he  object  and  the  end, 

truth  man*s  proper  science, 
ise  and  learning  in  alliance, 
h  the  depths,  and  thence  produce 
ids  to  practice  and  to  use. 
t  in  value  we  phall  find 
mda  the  taste  and  forms  the  mind ; 
iiose  truths  in  estimation, 
sarch  is  crown*d  with  demonstration ; 

assig  n  no  scanty  praise, 
!  which  clears,  our  views  which  raise, 
t  the  mathematic  truth 
inces  the  mind  of  youth ; 
ce  the  truth  of  Taste  is  found 

fn  m  pr'wciphB  le»9  soood. 


0*er  hooka  the  mind  inactive  lies. 
Books,  the  mind's  food»  not  exerdSw ! 
Her  vigorous  wings  she  scarcely  feelsa 
*Till  use  the  latent  strength  reveals ; 
Her  slumbering  energies  call'd  forth, 
She  rises,  conscious  of  her  worth ; 
And,  at  her  new-found  powers  elated, 
Thinks  them  not  rous*d,  but  new  created. 

Enlighten'd  spirits !  you,  who  kimw 
What  charms  from  polishM  converse  flow. 
Speak,  for  you  can,  the  ^re  delight 
When  kinming  sympathies  unite ; 
When  correspondent  tastes  impojrt 
Communion  sweef  from  heart  to  heart ' 
You  ne^cr  the  oold  gradations  need 
Which  vulgar  souls  to  union  lead ; 
No  dry  discussion  to  unfold 
The  meaning  caught  ore  well  'tis  told : 
In  taste,  in  feaming,  wit,  or  science, 
Still  kindled  souls  demand  alliance : 
Each  in  the  other  joys  to  find 
The  image  answering  to  his  mind. 
But  sparks  electric  only  strike 
On  souls  electrical  alike ; 
The  flash  of  intellect  expires. 
Unless  it  meet  congenial  fires : 
The  lansoage  to  th'  elect  alone 
Is,  like  Sie  mason's  mystery  known  < 
In  vain  tb'  unerring  sign  is  made 
To  him  who  is  not  of  the  trade. 
What  lively  pleasure  to  divine. 
The  thought  implied,  the  hinted  line. 
To  feel  Allusion's  artful  force. 
And  trace  the  image  to  it's  source ! 
Quick  Memory  blends  her  scatter'd  rays, 
'Till  Fancy  kindles  at  the  blaze ; 
The  works  of  a^res  start  to  view. 
And  ancient  Wit  elicits  new. 

But  wit  and  parts  if  thus  wo  praise. 
What  noble  altars  should  we  raise. 
Those  sacrifices  could  we  see 
Which  Wit,  O  Virtue  !  makes  to  thee  : 
At  once  the  rising  thought  to  dash, 
To  quench  at  once  the  bursting  flash ! 
The  shining  Mischief  to  subdue. 
And  lose  the  praise,  and  pleasure  too ! 
Tho'  Venus'  self,  could  you  detect  her. 
Imbuing  with  her  richest  nectar, 
The  thought  unchaste— to  check  that  thought. 
To  spurn  a  fame  so  dearly  bought ; 
This  is  high  Principle's  controul ! 
This  is  true  continence  of  soul ! 
Blush,  heroes,  at  your  cheap  renown, 
A  vanquish'd  realm,  a  plunder'd  town  I 
Your  conquests  were  to  gain  a  name, 
This  conquest  triumphs  over  fame ; 
So  pure  its  essence,  'twere  destroy 'd 
If  known,  and  if  commended,  void. 
Amidst  the  brightest  truths  believ'd 
Amidst  the  fairest  deeds  achiev'd. 
Shall  stand  recorded  and  admir'd. 
That  Virtue  sunk  what  Wit  inspir'd  ! 

But  let  the  letter'd  and  the  fair, 
And,  chiefly,  let  the  wit  beware ; 
You,  whose  warm  spirits  never  fkil. 
Forgive  the  hint  which  ends  my  tale. 
O  shun  the  perils  which  attend 
On  wit,  on  warmth,  and  heed  your  friends ; 
Tho'  Science  nurs'd  you  in  her  bowers, 
Tho*  Fancy  crown  your  brow  with  flowen, 
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Each  tbooj^ht,  tho*  bright  Invention  fill, 

Tho*  Attic  bees  each  word  distil ; 

Yet,  if  one  gracious  power  refuse 

Her  gentle  influence  to  infuse ; 

If  she  withhold  her  magic  spell, 

Nor  in  the  social  circle  dwell ; 

In  Tain  shall  listening  crowds  approve. 

They  '11  praise  you,  but  they  will  not  lore. 

What  is  this  power,  you're  loth  to  mention. 

This  charm,  this  witchcrafl?  'ti» Attention: 

Mute  angel,  yes ;  thy  look  dispense 

The  silence  of  intelligence ; 

Thy  graceful  form  I  well  discern. 

In  act  to  listen  and  to  learn, 

'Tis  thou  for  talents  shalt  obtain 

That  pardon  Wit  would  hope  in  vain; 


Thy  wond'rous  power,  th^  secret  charm, 
Shall  Envy  of  her  eting  disarm ; 
Thy  silent  flattery  soothes  our  spirit. 
And  we  forgive  eclipsing  merit; 
Our  jeabus  souls  no  longer  bum. 
Nor  hate  thee,  tho'  thou  shine  in  turn , 
The  sweet  atonement  screens  the  fkult. 
And  love  and  praise  are  cheaply  bought 

With  mild  complacency  to  hear, 
Tho'  somewhat  long  the  tale  appear,-*- 
The  dull  relation  to  attend. 
Which  mars  the  story  you  could  mend ; 
'Tis  more  than  wit,  'tis  moral  beauty, 
'Tis  pleasure  rising  out  of  duty. 
Nor  vainly  think,  the  time  you  waste, 
When  temper  triumphs  over  taste. 


BISHOP  BONNER'S  GHOST. 

This  little  poem  was  never  before  published.    A  few  copies  were  printed  by  the  late  eai 
Orford  at  his  press  at  Strawberry-hill,  and  given  to  a  few  particular  fViends. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Fulham  is  a  dark  recess ;  at  the  end  of  this  stands  a  d 
which  once  belonged  to  bishop  Bonnkr. — A  certain  bishop  of  London,  more  than  two  hum 
years  afler  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  Bonner,  one  morning  just  as  the  clock  of  the  Grothic  ch 
had  struck  six,  undertook  to  cut  with  his  own  hand  a  narrow  walk  through  this  thicket,  wl 
18  since  called  the  Monk*9'tDalk,  He  had  no  sooner  begun  to  clear  the  way,  than  lo!  sudd 
np-started  from  the  chair  the  ghost  of  bishop  Bonner,  who,  in  a  tone  of  just  and  bitter  indi| 
tion,  uttered  the  following  verses. 


Reformer,  hold  !  ah,  spare  my  shade. 

Respect  the  hallow'd  dead  ! 
Tain  pray'r !  I  see  the  op'ning  glade, 

See  utter  darkness  flea. 
Just  so  your  innovating  hagd 

Let  in  the  moriod  light ; 
So,  chas'd  fVom  this  bewilder'd  land, 

Fled  intellectual  night 
Where  now  that  holy  gloom  which  hid 

Fair  Truth  from  vulgar  ken  1 
Where  now  that  wisdom  which  forbid 

To  think  that  monks  were  men  7 
The  tangled  mazes  of  the  schools, 

Which  spread  so  thick  before ; 
Which  knaves  entwin'd  to  puzzle  fools, 

Shall  catch  mankind  no  more. 
Those  charming  intricacies  where  7 

Those  venerable  lies  ? 
Those  legends,  once  the  church's  care  ? 

Those  sweet  perplexities  7 
Ah  !  fatal  age,  whose  sons  combin'd 

Of  credit  to  exhaust  us : 
Ah !  &tal  ago,  which  gave  mankind 

A  Luther  and  a  Faustus!* 
Had  only  Jack  and  MARTiNt  liv'd, 

Our  pow'r  had  slowly  fled ;  ^ 
Oar  influence  longer  had  surviv'd, 

Had  layman  never  read. 

*  The  same  age  which  broug ht  heresjr  into  the  choveh, 
unhappily  introdueed  printing  amonff  the  arts,  tfy  which 
means  tbs  Scriptures  were  unlnckily  diisenunated 
among  tke  vulgar  .  «  .^    .«  . 

t  How  bishop  ll#ii«er  came  to  have  read  8mifV$  Ta!e 
efa  Tub  it  may  now  be  in  vain  to  inquirs. 


For  knowledge  flew,  like  magic  spell, 

By  typographic  art ; 
Oh,  shame !  a  peasant  now  can  tcU 

If  priests  the  truth  impart. 
Ye  councils,  pilgrimages,  creeds 

Synods,  decrees,  and  rules  I 
Ye  warrants  of  unholy  deeds. 

Indulgences  and  bulls ! 
Where  are  ye  now  7  and  where,  alas  7 

The  pardons  we  dispense  ! 
And  penances,  the  sponge  of  sins ; 

And  Peter's  holy  pence  7 
Where  now  the  beads  that  used  to  swell 

Lean  Virtue's  spare  amount  7 
Here  only  faith  and  goodness  fill 

A  heretic's  account 
But  sofl — what  gracious  form  appears 

Is  this  a  convent's  life ! 
Atrocious  sight !  by  all  my  fears, 

A  prelate  with  a  wife ! 
Ah !  sainted  Mart,*  not  for  this 

Our  pious  labour's  join'd ; 
The  witcheries  of  domestic  bliss 

Had  shook  ev'n  Gardner's  mind, 
Hence  all  the  sinful,  human  ties. 

Which  mar  the  cloister's  plan  ; 
Hence  all  the  weak  fanri  charities. 

Which  makes  man  feel  for  num. 
But  tortur'd  Memory  vainly  speaks 

The  projects  we  design'd ; 

*  An  orthodox  queen  of  the  sixteenth  eentury, 
laboured  with  mirht  and  main,  conjointly  with  ' 
two  venerable  binbops  to  exUnfuish  a  dangeroos  h 
ydeped  the  Reformation. 
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thit  ipQatals  biihop  taeks 

freedom  of  jnankiBd* 

n  in  ev'ry  thiiiff  to  ihaka 

■yateois  phui'a  by  me ! 

rodox,  thmt  he  woiUd  make 

•oqI  ftnd  bodj  iiee. 

DM  nor  ookmr  itaT  hit  hand ; 

I  efaerity  depnt*a« 

dd  from  Thmmes  to  Gunbia'a  ttnnd, 

)  all  be  free  and  aaT'd. 

30  ahall  chan^  hi*  wayward  heart 

vilfol  apirit  torn  7 


For  those  hit  labours  can*t  convert, 
His  weakneaa  will  not  born. 

A  GOOD  OLD  PAPIST 
Ann.  Dom.  1900. 

%*  Bj  tbc  lapM  of  time  the  three  last  etaocu  en  be^ 
come  uninteUifiblo.  Old  ctaroniclet  say,  that  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  18th  eentary,  a  bill  was  broo^  in- 
to the  British  parliament,  by  an  active  yonag  reroraier, 
ibr  the  abolition  of  a  pretended  traiRc  of  the  human  ipe- 
ciee.  But  this  only  shows  how  little  fkith  is  to  be  given 
to  the  exafierations  of  history ;  for  as  no  vestige  of 
this  incrediUe  trade  now  remains,  we  look  upon  Um 
whole  story  to  have  been  one  of  those  fictions,  not  un> 
eommcm  among  authors,  to  blacken  the  memory  of  toi- 
imeragea. 


FLORIO. 

A  TALE  FOR  FINE  GENTLEMEN  AND  FINE  LADIES, 

IN  TWO  FARTS. 


TO  THE  HON.  HORACE  WALPOLE.* 

y^kM,  Sui^ It  would  be  very  flattering  to  me,  if  I  might  hope  that  the  little  tale,  which 

ake  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you,  could  amuse  a  few  moments  of  your  tedious  indispo- 
It  is,  I  confess,  but  a  paltry  return  for  the  many  hours  of  agreeable  information  and 
amusement  which  I  have  received  from  your  spirited  and  very  entertaining  writings : 
n  persuaded,  that  you  will  receive  it  with  favour,  as  a  small  offbring  of  esteem  and  grati- 
I  an  oaring  of  which  the  intention  alone  makes  all  the  little  value, 
ilight  verses,  sir,  which  I  place  under  your  protection,  will  not,  I  fear,  impress  the  world 
rery  fiivourable  idea  of  my  poetical  powers ;  But  I  shall,  at  least,  be  suspected  of  having 
ste,  and  of  keeping  good  company,  when  I  confess  that  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  <n 
have  been  passed  m  your  conversation.  I  should  be  unjust  to  your  very  engaging  and 
d  turn  of  wit,  if  I  did  not  declare  that,  among  all  the  lively  and  brilliant  things  1  have 
-om  you,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  an  unkind  or  an  ungenerous  one.  Let  me 
'cd  to  bear  my  feeble  testimony  to  your  temperate  use  of  this  charming  faculty,  so  de* 
in  itself)  but  which  can  only  be  safely  trusted  in  such  hands  as  yours,  where  it  is  guarcU 
ilitcness,  and  directed  by  humanity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  much  obliged, 

and  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
iry,  27, 1786.  THE  AUTHOR. 

^  Aarwards  Earl  of  Orford. 


PART  I. 


I  youth  of  gay  renown, 
irM  much  about  the  town, 
)*d,  with  general  approbation, 
lish  forms  of  education; 
hat  was  proper  to  be  known, 
blishM  jargon  of  bon-ton  ; 
nt,  with  very  moderate  reading, 
»le  new  system  of  good  breeding : 
ed  to  be  bold  and  rude, 
ive  feeling  would  intrude : 
sense  and  sympathy, 
e  vain  thing  he  strove  to  be. 
mo  was  not  meant  by  nature, 
r  a  worthless  creature  : 

I  heart  disposM  to  feel, 
and  spirit  taste  and  zeal ; 
idsome,  generous ;  but  by  fate, 
i*d  to  a  large  estate ! 

II  that  grac*d  his  op*ning  days, 
rrM  by  pleasure^  spoilt  by  praise. 


The  Destiny,  who  wove  the  thread 
Of  Florio's  being,  sighM,  and  said, 
*  Poor  jouth  !  this  cumbrous  twist  of  gold, 
More  than  my  shuttle  well  can  hold. 
For  which  thy  anxious  father  toiPd, 
Thy  white  and  even  thread  has  spoilM : 
*Ti8  this  shall  warp  thy  pliant  youth 
From  sense,  simplicity  and  truth, 
Thy  erring  fire,  by  wealth  mislead. 
Shall  scatter  pleasures  round  thy  head. 
When  wholesome  discipline's  controul. 
Should  brace  the  sinews  of  thy  soul ; 
Coldly  thouMt  toil  for  Learning's  priie. 
For  why  should  he  that's  rich  be  wise  7 

The  gracious  Master  of  mankind, 
Who  knew  us  vain,  corrupt  and  blind, 
In  mercy,  tho*  in  anger  said. 
That  man  should  earn  his  daily  bread 
His  lot,  inaction  renders  worse, 
While  Ubour  mitigates  the  curse. 
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The  idle,  li(e*s  worst  burthens  bear, 
And  meet,  what  toil  escapes,  despair ! 

For|^?e,  nor  lay  the  fault  on  me, 
This  mixture  of  mytliology  ; 
The  mme  of  Paradise  has  deign*d 
With  truth  to  mingle  fables  feign*d ; 
And  tho*  the  bard,  who  would  attain 
The  glories,  Milton,  of  thy  strain, 
Will  noTer  reach  thy  style  or  thoughts. 
He  may  be  like  thee  in  thy  faults ! 

Exhausted  Florio,  at  the  age. 
When  youth  should  rush  on  glory's  stage ; 
When  fife  should  open  fresh  and  knew. 
And  ardent  Hope  her  schemes  pursue ; 
Of  youthful  gaiety  berefl. 
Had  scarce  an  unbroachM  pleasure  lefl ; 
He  found  already  to  his  cost, 
The  shining  gloss  of  life  was  lost ; 
And  Pleasure  was  so  coy  a  prude, 
She  fled  the  more,  the  more  pursued ; 
Or  if^  overtaken  and  caress'd. 
He  loath*d  and  lefl  her  when  possessed. 
But  Flokio  knew  the  world  that  science 
Sets  sense  and  learning  at  defiance ; 
He  thought  the  world  to  him  was  known, 
WhereM  he  only  knew  the  town ; 
In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find. 
All  think  their  little  set — mankind. 

Tho*  high  renown  the  youth  had  gain'd, 
No  flagrant  crimes  his  life  had  stain'd, 
No  tool  of  falsehood,  slave  of  passion, 
But  spoilt  by  custom,  and  the  fashion. 
Tho*  known  an.  ong  a  certain  set, 
'  He  did  not  like  to  be  in  debt ; 
He  shudder*d  at  the  dicer's  box. 
Nor  thought  it  very  heterodox. 
That  tradesmen  should  be  sometimes  paid, 
And  bargains  kept  as  well  as  made. 
His  growing  credit  as  a  sinner. 
Was  that  he  lik*d  to  spoil  a  dinner ; 
Made  pleasure  and  made  business  wait. 
And  still,  by  system,  came  too  late ; 
Yet»  'twas  a  hopeful  indication, 
On  which  to  fbrund  a  reputation ; 
Small  habits  well  pursued  betimes. 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. 
And  who  a  justor  claim  preferred. 
Than  one  who  always  broke  his  word ! 

His  mornings  were  not  spent  in  vice, 
Twas  lounging,  sauntering,  eating  ice : 
Walk  up  and  down  St  James's^treet, 
Full  fifty  times  the  youth  you'd  meet : 
He  hated  cards,  detested  drinking. 
But  stroU'd  to  shun  the  toil  of  thinking ; 
Twas  doin^  nothing  was  his  curse. 
Is  there  a  vice  can  ^ague  us  worse  7 
The  wretch  who  digs  the  mine  for  bread, 
Or  ploughs,  that  others  may  be  fed. 
Feels  less  fiitigued  than  that  decreed 
To  bin  who  cannot  think,  or  read. 
Not  all  the  peril  of  temptations. 
Not  all  the  conflict  of  the  passions. 
Can  quench  the  spark  of  glory's  flame. 
Or  quite  extinguish  virtue's  name ; 
Like  the  true  taste  for  genuine  saunter. 
Like  sloth,  the  soul's  most  dire  enchanter. 
The  active  fires  that  stir  the  breast. 
Her  poppiea  charm  to  fatal  rest, 
T^ey  rule  in  gb<^  and  quick  sncoession, 
BuiuAmkeepB  one  long,  faat  poraession  ; 


Ambition's  reign  is  quickly  clos'd, 
Th'  usurper  rage  is  soon  depos'd ; 
Intemperance,  where  there's  no  temptatioSi 
Makes  voluntary  abdication ; 
Of  other  tyrants  short  the  strife. 
But  Indouencx  is  king  for  life. 
The  despot  twists  with  soft  control. 
Eternal  fetters  round  the  souL 

Yet  tho'  so  polish'd  Flokio's  breeding. 
Think  him  not  ignorant  of  reading ; 
For  he  to  keep  him  from  the  vapours, 
Subscrib'd  at  Hookham's,  saw  the  papers 
Was  deep  in  poet's  corner  wit ; 
Knew  what  was  in  italics  writ ; 
Explain'd  fictitious*  names  at  will. 
Each  gutted  syllable  could  fill ; 
There  ofl,  in  paragraphs,  his  name 
Gave  symptom  sweet  of  growing  fame ; 
Tho'  yet  they  only  serv'd  to  hint 
That  Florio  lov'd  to  see  in  print, 
His  ample  buckles'  alter'd  shape. 
His  buttons  chang'd,  his  varying  cape. 
And  many  a  standard  phrase  was  his 
Might  rival  bore,  or  banish  quiz  ; 
The  man  who  grasps  this  young  renown, 
And  early  starts  for  Fashion's  crown ; 
In  time  that  glorious  prize  may  wield. 
Which  chibs,  and  ev'n  Newmarket  yield. 
He  studied  while  he  dress'd,  for  true  'tis. 
He  read  compendiums,  extraeU,  heauHetf 
Ahregei,  dictionaries^  recueiU, 
MercureSfjoumaux,  extracts,  and /nrt//es  ,' 
No  work  in  substance  now  is  follow'd. 
The  chemic  extract  only's  swallow'd. 
He  lik'd  those  literary  cooks 
Who  skim  the  cream  of  other's  books , 
And  ruin  half  an  author's  graces. 
By  plucking  bon-mots  from  their  places 
He  wonders  any  writing  selb. 
But  these  spic'd  mushrooms  and  moreUs 
His  palate  these  alone  can  touch, 
Where  every  mouthful  is  bonne  bouche. 
Some  phrase,  that  with  the  public  took. 
Was  all  he  read  of  any  book ; 
For  plan,  detail,  arrangement,  system. 
He  let  them  go,  and  never  miss'd  'em. 
Of  each  new  pUy  he  saw  a  part. 
And  all  the  anas  had  by  heart ; 
He  found  whatever  they  produce 
Is  fit  for  conversation.use  ; 
Learning  so  ready  for  display, 
A  page  would  prime  him  for  a  day ; 
Thev  cram  not  with  a  mass  of  knowledge^ 
With  smacks  of  toil,  and  smells  of  college, 
Which  In  the  memory  useless  lies. 
Or  only  makes  men — ^good  and  wise. 
This  might  have  merit  once  indeed. 
But  now  for  other  ends  we  read. 

A  friend  he  had,  Bellahio  hight, 
A  reasoning,  reading,  Ibarned  wight ; 
At  least,  with  men  of  Flokio's  breeding < 
He  was  a  prodigy  of  reading. 
He  knew  each  stale  and  vapid  lie 
In  tomes  of  French  philosophy ; 
And  then,  we  fairly  may  presume, 
From  PiraaHO  down  to  David  Hdmx, 
'Twere  difficult  to  single  out 
A  man  more  full  of  shallow  doubt; 

\He  Vuaew  the  \i\M%  acft^Xi'ti  m:uCLft^ 
The  sov^ihtCa  v^trf  ^^a  o\\MX>2iA , 
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•mrelf  ofth*  Atomic  dance, 
fitncM,  fkte,  and  chance ; 
the  system  of  Lucmmui, 
latchleM  vene  maki 


nonaenae  ape- 
if 

is  doctrine  owes  its  merita, 
*noiis  reptiles  kept  in  spirits, 
•tics  doll  his  scheme  rehearae, 
I  not  souls  to  taate  his  rerse. 
;fo  ibonds'his  reputation 
ale  jokes,  about  creation  ; 
ore,  by  ar^ment  circuitous, 
>ination  waa  fortuitous. 
iests*  whole  trade  waa  to  deeeiTe, 
-  on  bigota  who  beliere ; 
er  ridicule  could  jeer, 
the  true  free-thinking  sneer, 
piments  he  had  in  store, 
ite  been  answerM  o*er  and  o'er ; 
,  with  wond'rons  penetration 
,  old  trick  of  Mse  citation ; 
eieat  authors  fond  to  quote 
or  thought  ther  never  wrote, 
lis  hifhfwt  shelf  there  stood 
lies  neatly  cut  in  wood ; 
more  commodious  staticm, 
d  them  in  a  French  translation : 
"s,  'tis  from  the  Greek  he  quotes, 
I  the  French— just  for  the  notes, 
lipp'd  certain  modern  namea 
ory  write  in  epigrams,    ^ 
d  periods,  shining  phraaes, 
be  small  poetic  daisies, 
rowd  the  pert  and  florid  style, 
jct  b  dropt  to  raise  a  smile ; 
oCes  indecent  or  profane 
rai$e  doubts,  bat  not  explain  : 
il  b  spangle,  glitter,  show, 
h  is  overlaid  £elow  : 
n'd  by  History^s  sober  muse, 
aEXDON  disdained  to  use. 
the  subject  of  debate, 
rded  still  with  sceptic  prate ; 
latever  theme  you  will, 
ief  he  lands  you  still ; 
1,  with  shame  I  speak  it,  feel 
this  proselyting  zeal: 
lid  their  master's  cause  to  own 
to  go  to  hoayen  alone  ; 
lei  in  liberal  trim, 
irry  all  the  world  with  him  : 
eat  his  wife,  friend,  kindred,  nation, 
r— with  what!  Annihilation. 
'i/>Rio  did  not  quite  believe  him, 
fht,  why  should  a  friend  deceive  him  ? 
he  priz'd  Beu^rio's  wit, 
not  all  his  notions  yet ; 
:ht  him  charming,  pleasant,  odd, 
i  one  might  believe  in  God ; 
the  charms  that  grac'd  his  tongue, 
•  not  how  to  think  him  wrong. 
>Rio  tried  a  thousand  ways, 
nsoppressive  torch  would  blaze ; 
nee  her  flame  has  burnt,  I  doubt 
:  go  fairly  out. 
nder  great  Brllario's  care, 
d  each  day  a  better  air ; 
ny  a  leader  of  renown, 
the  learaJn^  of  the  town, 
w  other  gaenee  hi 
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But  what  from  that  prime  source  they  drew ; 

Fleaa'd,  to  the  opera  they  repair. 

To  get  recruits  of  knowledge  there ; 

Mythology  gain  at  a  glance, 

And  learn  the  classics  from  a  dance : 

In  Ovid  they  ne'er  car'd  a  groat, 

How  far'd  the  vent'rous  Ajuionaut  ; 

Yet  charm'd  they  see  Mkoka  rise 

On  fiery  dragons  to  the  skies. 

For  Dido,*  tho'  they  never  knew  het 

As  Maro's  magic  pencil  drew  her. 

Faithful  and  fond,  and  broken-hearted. 

Her  pious  vagabond  departed ; 

Yet,  for  DiDONB  how  they  roar 

And  Cara !  Carm  !  loud  encore. 

One  taste,  Bellario's  soul  possess'd 
The  master  passion  of  his  breast ; 
It  was  not  one  of  those  frail  ioya, 
Which,  by  possession,  quickly  cloys 
This  bliss  was  solid,  constant,  true, 
*Twss  action,  and  'twas  passion  too 
For  tho*  the  business  might  Am  finish'd , 
The  pleasure  scarcely  waa  diminisb'd ; 
Did  he  ride  out,  or  sit,  or  walk. 
He  liv'd  it  o'er  again  in  talk ; 
Frolong'd  the  fugitive  delight. 
In  words  by  day,  in  dreams  by  night, 
*Twas  eating  did  his  soul  allure, 
A  deep,  keen,  modish  epicure ; 
Tho'  once  this  name,  as  I  opine. 
Meant  not  such  men  aa  live  to  dine ; 
Yet  all  our  modem  wits  assure  us, 
That's  all  they  know  of  Encuairs : 
They  fondly  fancy,  that  repletion 
Was  the  chief  good  of  that  fam'd  Grecian. 
To  live  in  gardens  full  of  flowers, 
And  ta]k  Pljiloaophy  in  bowers. 
Or,  in  the  covert  of  a  wood. 
To  descant  on  the  aoDereign  good^ 
Might  be  the  notion  of  their  founder. 
But  they  have  notions  vastly  sounder ; 
Their  bolder  standards  they  erect. 
To  form  a  more  substantial  sect ; 

Old  Ei^cuRcs  would  not  own  *em, 
A  dinner  is  their  9vmmum  bonum. 
More  like  you'll  find  such  sparks  as  these. 
To  Epicurus'  deities ; 
Like  them  they  mix  not  with  affairs, 
Bnt  loll  and  laueh  at  human  cares. 
To  beaux  this  diflerencc  is  allow'd. 
They  choose  a  sofa  for  a  cloud ; 
Bellario  had  embraced  with  glee. 
This  practical  philosophy. 

Young  Florio's  father  had  a  friend. 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  a  worthier  send ; 
A  cheerful  knight  of  good  estate. 
Whose  heart  was  warm,  whose  bounty  great 
Where'er  his  wide  protection  spread. 
The  sick  were  cbeer'd,  the  hungry  fed ; 
Resentment  vanish'd  where  he  camo ; 
And  lawsuits  fled  before  his  name ; 
The  old  esteem'd,  the  young  caress'd  hira. 
And  all  the  smiling  village  hless'd  him. 
Within  his  castle's  Gothic  gate. 
Sat  Plenty,  and  old-fashioned  state  : 
Scarce  Prudence  could  hiH  bounties  stint;—' 
Such  characters  are  out  of  print ; 
O !  would  kind  heav'n,  the  age  to  mend, 

•  Medea  tod  Dido  were  the  two  TeinVna  cmm  Ik 
thu  tuna.  •     •   ▼- 
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A  new  edition  of  them  send. 
Before  our  tottering  castlee  fall, 
And  swarming  nabobs  seize  on  all ! 

Some  little  whims  he  had,  ^tis  trae, 
Bat  they  were  harmless,  and  were  few ; 
He  dreaded  nought  like  alteration, 
Improrement  stul  was  innovation ; 
He  said,  when  any  change  was  brewing, 
Reform  was  a  fine  name  for  ruin  ;** 
This  maxim  firmly  he  would  hold, 
'  That  always  must  be  good  that*s  old.* 
The  acts  which  dignify  the  day 
He  thought  portended  its  decay : 
And  fear*d  twould  show  a  falling  state. 
If  Stkrnholo  should  giTe  way  to  Tatk. 
The  church's  downfiiu  he  predicted. 
Were  modem  tunes  not  interdicted ; 
He  scorn*d  them  all,  but  crownM  with  palm 
The  man  who  set  the  hundredth  psalm. 

Of  moderate  parts,  of  moderate  wit, 
But  parts  for  life  and  business  fit : 
Whate'er  the  them^ ;  he  did  not  fail. 
At  popery  and  the  French  to  rail ; 
And  started  wide,  with  fond  digression 
To  praise  the  protestant  succession. 
Of  Blaokstons  he  had  read  a  part. 
And  all  Bden's  Josticb  knew  by  heart. 
He  thought  man*s  life  too  short  to  waste 
On  idle  tilings  call*d  wit  and  taste. 
In  books  that  he  might  lose  no  minute, 
His  very  verse  had  business  in  it. 
He  ne*er  had  heard  of  bards  of  Grkece, 
But  had  read  half  of  Dter*s  Fleece. 
His  sphere  of  knowledge  still  was  wider, 
His  Georgics, '  Phiups  upon  cider  :* 
He  could  produce  in  proper  place. 
Three  apt  quotations  from  the  *  Chase,*f 
And  in  the  hall,  from  day  to  day. 
Old  Isaac  Wai/ton's  Angler  lay. 

This  good  and  venerable  knight 
One  daughter  had,  his  soul's  delight : 
For  face  no  mortal  could  resist  her. 
She  smiPd  like  Hebe's  youngest  sister ; 
Her  life,  as  lovely  as  her  face, 
Each  duty  mark'd  with  every  grace ; 
Her  native  sense  improvM  by  reading. 
Her  native  sweetness  by  s^ood-breeding : 
She  had  perusM  each  choicer  sage 
Of  ancient  date,  or  later  a]^e ;  ■ 

But  her  best  knowledge  still  she  found 
On  sacred,  not  on  classic  ground ; 
rTwas  thence  her  noblest  stores  she  drew. 
And  well  she  practisM  what  she  knew. 
Xicd  by  Simplicity  divinet. 
She  pfeasM,  and  never  tried  to  shine ; 
She  gave  to  chance  each  unschool'd  feature, 
And  left  her  cause  to  sense  and  nature. 

The  sire  of  Florio,  ere  he  died. 
Decreed  fair  Ceua  Florio's  bride 
Bade  him  his  latest  wish  attend. 
And  win  the  daughter  of  his  friend : 
When  the  last  rites  to  him  were  paid. 
He  charged  him  to  address  the  maid : 
Sir  Gilbert's  heart  the  wish  approvM 
For  much  his  ancient  friend  he  lov'd. 

Six  rapid  months  like  lightning  fly, 

*  These  Unei  were  written  many  yeara  before  the 
French  revolution  had  in  a  manner  realized  Sir  Oil- 
iifr*'»idea  of  reform, 
t  A  poem  bjrMir.  Samerrith. 


And  the  last  gray  was  now  thrown  by ; 
Florio  reluctant,  calls  to  mind 
The  orders  of  a  sire  too  kind : 
Yet  go  he  must ;  he  must  fulfil 
The  hard  conditions  of  the  will : 
Go,  at  that  precious  hour  of  prime. 
Go,  at  that  swarming,  bustlin|r  time. 
When  the  full  town  to  joy  invites. 
Distracted  with  its  own  delights ; 
When  Pleasure  poors  from  her  £^  urn, 
E2ach  tiresome  trani^rt  in  its  turn ; 
When  Dissipation's  altars  blase. 
And  men  run  mad  a  thousand  ways ; 
When,  on  his  tablets,  there  were  foond 
Engagements  for  full  six  weeks  round ; 
Must  leave,  with  grief  and  desperation. 
Three  packs  of  cards  of  invitation, 
And  all  the  ravishing  delights 
Of  slavish  days,  and  sleepless  nights. 

Ye  nymphs,  whom  tyrant  Power  drags  don 
With  hand  despotic  from  the  town. 
When  Alm aok's  doors  wide  open  stand. 
And  the  gay  partner's  oflbr'd  hand 
Courts  to  the  dance ;  when  steaming  roomi, 
Fetid  with  ungents  and  perfumes, 
Invite  you  to  me  mobs  polite 
Of  three  sure  balls  in  one  short  night 
You  may  conceive  what  Florio  felt. 
And  sympathetically  melt; 
You  may  conceive  the  hardship  dire 
To  lawns  and^ woodlands  to  retire. 
When,  freed  irom  Winter's  icy  chain. 
Glad  Nature  revels  on  the  plain ; 
When  blushing  Spring  leads  on  the  Hoars, 
And  May  is  prodigal  of  flow'rs ; 
When  Fashion  warbles  thro'  the  grove, 
And  all  is  song,  and  all  is  love  ; 
When  new-born  breezes  sweep  the  vale. 
And  Health  adds  fragrance  to  the  gale. 


PART  II. 

Six  bays  unconscious  of  their  weight. 
Soon  lodg'd  him  at  Sir  Gilbert's  gate : 
His  trusty  Swiss,  who  flew  still  faster, 
Announc'd  th'  arrival  of  his  master : 
So  loud  the  rap  which  shook  the  door. 
The  hall  re-echo'd  to  the  roar  ; 
Since  first  the  castle  walls  were  rear'd 
So  dread  a  sound  had  ne'er  been  heard : 
The  din  alarm'd  the  frighten'd  deer, 
Who  in  a  corner  slunk  for  fesr , 
The  butler  thought  'twas  beat  of  drum. 
The  steward  swore  the  French  were  come ; 
It  ting'd  with  red  poor  Florio's  face, 
He  thought  himself  in  Portland-place. 
Short  joy !  he  enter'd,  and  the  gate 
Clos'd  on  him  with  its  ponderous  weight 
Who,  like  Sir  Gilbert,  now  was  blest? 
With  rapture  he  embrac'd  his  guest 
Fair  Ceua  blush'd,  and  Florio  utter'd 
Half  sentences,  or  rather  mutter'd 
Disjointed  words— as,  *  honour !  pleasure . 
*  Kind !— vastly  good,  ma'am! — beyond  iiie»> 

sure: 
Tame  expletives,  with  which  dull  fashioa 
Fills  vacancies  of  sense  and  passion 
Yet,  tho*  disciple  of  cold  art, 
Fiiovo  toon  fomniVM  \iRii%ViAax\.\ 
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id  but  that  admiration 

00  active,  too  like  passion ; 
teen  to  Ton  less  true, 
shot  him  thro*  and  thro* ; 

speeds  the  surest  dart, 
>HioN*s  mail  defends  the  heart ; 
ler  cold  repulsion  found, 
ithout  the  pow*r  to  wound : 
IX,  with  a  mother*s  joy, 
ler  lake  the  darling  bo^ ; 
whose  chilling  waves  impart 
freeie  the  warmest  heart : 
id  as  he  was  with  phlegm, 
deliffht  he  ejM  the  dame, 
3old  neart  to  melt  before  her,' 
ready  to  adore  her ; 
ON  iear*d  her  sod  would  yield, 

1  snatch  him  from  the  field ; 
ich*d  heart  her  ngis  threw, 
■  mother  straight  he  knew ; 
he  own*d,  she  saw  and  smil*d, 
d  the  triumph  of  her  child, 
table  still  supplied, 

lish  luxury  might  deride : 
bast  the  hope  conveys, 
'  eats  on  other  days ; 
"eous  banquets  oil  bespeak 
lousebold  all  the  week, 
egance  was  there, 
r  with  her  liberal  air. 
Plenty  gave  offence, 
d  poor  FLoaio^s  nicer  sense ; 
fielded  to  his  fate. 

Sir  GiLBEaT  pilM  his  plate ; 
nbmissive,  made  no  question, 
vas  sovereign  for  digestion ; 
'as  his  unlucky  whim, 
I  would  ne*er  agree  with  him ; 

to  praise  the  Gothic  treat, 
Lte  not,  sccmM  to  eat. 
Bad  Florid  hop*d  to  find, 
res  he  had  left  behind. 

and  lo !  to  charm  his  eyes, 
f  Weltjb*  sGem'd  to  rise; 
as  vision  wavM  his  wand, 
Bts  sprung  to  Florio^s  hand ; 
ary  savours  rose 
f  odours  to  his  nose. 
Fancy*s  false  creation, 
1  *  note  of  preparation  :* 
le  wakes,  the  bell  he  hears ; 
igs  for  morning  prayers. 

to  spend  next  tedious  morning, 

is  possible  discerning ; 

muse  himself, 

1  every  well-ranged  shelf; 

trtM  dull,  and  that  was  wise, 

as  monstrous  as  to  size, 

'  ioy  he  gobbled  down 

elated  to  the  town  ; 

mk'd  small,  whatever  looked  new 

» or  stitchM  in  pink  or  blue ; 

lis,  Astlet's  last  year's  feats, 

disputes  in  sheets. 

tar  records  meet  his  eyes, 

eparted  pleasures  rise ; 

}  book  upon  the  shelf, 

the  day  to  spend  itself. 

the  tedious  hours,  whcne*er 
ee/ebnted  cook  aJtd  coaAetioaer, 
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He  sallied  forth  to  take  the  air, 
His  sympathetic  ponies  knew 
Which  way  their  lord's  affections  drew « 
And,  every  time  he  went  abroad. 
Sought  of  themselves  the  London  road ; 
He  askM  each  mile  of  every  clown. 
How  far  they  reckon*d  it  to  town  7 
And  still  his  nimble  spirits  rise. 
Whilst  thither  he  directs  his  eyes ; 
But  when  his  coursers  back  he  guides 
The  sinking  mereury  quick  suMides.) 

A  week  ae  had  resolv'd  to  stay 
But  found  a  week  in  every  day ; 
Yet  if  the  gentle  maid  was  by. 
Faint  pleasure  glisten'd  in  his  eye ; 
Whene'er  she  spoke,  attention  hung 
On  the  mild  accents  of  her  tongue ; 
But  when  no  more^the  room  sIm  grae'd. 
The  slight  impression  was  effac'd. 
Whene'er  Sir  Gilbxkt's  sporting  guests 
Retail'd  old  news,  or  older  jests, 
Floeio,  quite  calm,  and  debonair. 
Still  humm'd  a  new  Italian  air ; 
He  did  not  even  feign  to  hear  'em. 
But  plainly  show'dlie  could  not  bear  *em.' 

Ceua  perceived  his  secret  thoughts. 
But  like  the  youth  with  all  his  fomts ; 
Yet  'twas  unlike,  she  sofUy  said. 
The  tales  ot  love  which  she  had  read. 
Where  heroes  vow'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  knelt; 
Nay,  'twas  unlike  the  love  she  felt ; 
Tho'  when  her  sire  the  youth  would  blame, 
She  clear'd  his  but  suspected  fame, 
Ventur'd  to  hope,  with  fault'ring  tongue, 
'  He  would  reform — he  was  but  young ;' 
Confess'd  his  manners  wrong  in  part, 
'  But  then — he  had  so  good  a  heart  !* 
She  sunk  each  fault,  each  virtue  rais'd. 
And  still  where  truth  permitted,  prais'd; 
His  interest  farther  to  secure, 
She  praised  his  bounty  to  the  poor 
For,  votary  as  he  was  of  art. 
He  had  a  kind  and  melting  heart ; 
Tho',  with  a  smilo,  he  us'd  to  own 
He  had  no  time  to  feel  in  town ; 
Not  that  he  blush'd  to  show  compassion^"^- 
It  chanc'd  that  year  to  be  the  fashion. 
And  equally  the  modish  tribe, 
To  clubs  or  hospitals  subscribe. 

At  length,  to  wake  ambition's  flame, 
A  letter  from  Bellario  came ; 
Announcing  the  supreme  delight,] 
Preparing  for  a  certain  night. 
By  Flavia  fair,  return'd  from  France, 
Who  took  him  captive  at  a  glance  : 
The  invitations  all  were  given  ! 
Five  hundred  cards ! — a  little  heaven ! 
A  dinner  first — he  would  present  him. 
And  nothing,  nothing  must  prevent  him. 
Whoever  wish'd  a  noble  air. 
Must  gain  it  by  an  entree  there ; 
Of  all  the  glories  of  the  town, 
'Twas  the  first  passport  to  renown^ ' 
Then  ridicul'd  his  rural  schemes. 
His  pastoral  shades,  and  purling  streams ;  ] 
Sneer'd  at  his  present  brilliant  life. 
His  polish'd  sire,  and  high-bred  wife 
Thus,  doubly  to  inflame,  he  tried. 
His  curiosity  and  pride. 

The  youth,  with  agitated  heaxt^ 
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PrepurM  directly  to  depart; 
fiat,  bound  in  honoar  to  obey 
Ifii  fiither  at  no  diatant  day; 
He  promis*d  soon  to  hasten  down, 
Tho*  bosiness  calPd  him  now  to  town ; 
Then  faintly  hints  a  cold  proposal — 
Bat  leaves  it  to  the  knight's  disposal — 
StammerM  half  words  of  love  and  duty, 
And  mutter*d  much  of—*  worth  and  beauty  ;* 
Something  of  passion  then  he  dropt, 
'  And  hopM  his  ardour* — Here  he  stopt ; 
For  some  remains  of  native  truth 
Flash*d  in  his  face,  and  check*d  the  youth ; 
Yet  still  th*  ambiguous  suffusion. 
Might  pass  for  artless  love*s  confusion. 
The  doating  fiither  thought  Uwas  strange. 
But  ftncied  men  like  times  might  change ; 
Tet  own*d,  nor  ceuld  he  checl^his  tongue. 
It  was  not  so  when  he  was  young. 
That  was  the  reign  of  love  he  swore. 
Whose  halcyon  days  are  now  no  more. 
In  that  blest  age,  for  honour  fam*d. 
Love  paid  the  homage  Virtue  claim'd ; 
Not  that  insipid,  dandling  Cupid, 
With  heart  so  hard,  and  air  so  stupid,    "* 
Who  coldly  courts  the  charms  which  lie 
In  Affectation*s  halfclos'd  eve. 
Love  then  was  honest,  genuine  passion. 
And  manly  gallantry  the  fashion ; 
Yet  pare  as  ardent  was  the  flame 
Excited  by  the  beauteous  dame ; 
Hope  could  subsist  on  slender  bounties. 
And  suitors  gallop'd  o*er  two  counties, 
The  hairs  fair  partner  to  behold, 
Or  humbly  hope— she  canghl  no  cold. 

But  mark  how  much  Love's  annals  mend . 
Should  beauty's  goddess  now  descend ; 
On  some  adventure  should  she  come, 
To  grace  a  modish  drawing-room ; 
Spite  of  her  form  and  heavenly  air. 
What  beau  would  hand  her  to  a  chair  ? 
Vain  were  that  grace,  which  to  her  son, 
Disclos'd  what  Beauty  had  not  done : 
Vain  were  that  motion  which  betra^'d, 
The  goddess  was  no  earth-born  maid ; 
If  noxious  FAao's  baleful  spright. 
With  rites  infbrnal  rul'd  the  ni^ht. 
The  groop  absorbed  in  play  and  pelf, 
VsNus  might  call  her  doves  herself. 
As  Florio  pass'd  the  castle-gate, 
His  spirits  seem  to  lose  their  weight ; 
He  feasts  his  lately  vacant  mind 
With  all  the  joys  he  hopes  to  find  ; 
Yet  on  whate'er  his  fancy  broods. 
The  form  of  Cxua  still  intrudes ; 
Whatever  other  sound  he  hekrs. 
The  voice  of  Cxua  fills  his  ears ; 
Howe'er  his  random  thoughts  might  fly. 
Her  graces  dance  before  his  eye ; 
Nor  was  the  obtrusive  vision  o'er. 
E'en  when  he  reach'd  Bellario's  door. 
The  friends  embrac'd  witli  warm  delight. 
And  Flavia's  praises  crown'd  the  night 

Soon  dawn'd  the  day  which  was  to  show. 
Glad  Florio  what  was  heaven  below. 
Flavia,  admir'd  wherever  known, 
Th'  acknowledg'd  empress  of  bon-ton ; 
O'er  Fashion's  wayward  kingdom  reigns, 

And  bolda  Bkujuuo  id  her  cMina ; 

^siiooMberpownn;  a  wit  by  d«j, 


By  night  unmatch'd  for  lucky  play. 

The  &ttering,  fkshionable  tribe. 

Each  stray  bon-mot  to  her  ascribe ; 

And  all  her  '  little  senate'  own 

She  made  the  best  charade  in  town ; 

Her  midnight  suppers  always  drew 

Whate'er  was  fine,  whate'er  was  new  ;     • 

There  ofl  the  brightest  fame  you'd  see 

The  victim  of  a  repartee ; 

For  Slander's  priestess  still  suppKes 

The  SPOTLESS  for  the  sacrifice. 

None  at  her  polish'd  table  sit. 

But  who  aspire  to  modish  wit , 

The  jpersi/Iage,  th*  unfeeling  jeer„ 

The  civil,  grave,  ironic  sneer ; 

The  laugh  which  more  than  censure  wouodkc 

Which,  more  than  argument,  confounds. 

There  the  fair  deed,  which  would  engage 

The  wonder  of  a  nobler  age. 

With  unbelieving  scorn  is  heard. 

Or  still  to  selfish  ends  refer'd ; 

If  in  the  deed  no  flaw  they  find, 

To  some  base  motive  tis  assign'd 

When  Malice  longs  to  throw  her  dart. 

But  finds  no  vulnerable  part. 

Because  the  Virtues  all  defend. 

At  every  pass,  their  guarded  friend ; 

Then  by  one  slight  insinuation. 

One  scarce  perceiv'd  exaggeration ; 

Sly  Ridicule,  with  half  a  word. 

Can  fix  her  stigma  of— absurd; 

Nor  care,  nbr  skill,  extracts  the  dart. 

With  which  she  stabs  the  feeling  heart ; 

Her  cruel  caustics  inly  pain. 

And  scars  rodelible  remain. 

Supreme  in  wit,  supreme  in  play. 
Despotic  Flavia  all  obey  ; 
Small  were  her  natural  charms  of  face. 
Till  heighten'd  with  each  foreign  grace ; 
But  what  subdued  Bellario's  soul 
Beyond  Philoeophy's  control. 
Her  constant  table  was^  as  fine 
As  if  ten  rajahs  were  to  dine ; 
She  every  day  produc'd  such  fish  as 
Would  gratify  the  nice  Apicius, 
Or  realize  what  we  think  fabulous 
I*  th'  bill  of  fare  of  HEUooABALns. 
Yet  still  the  natural  taste  was  cheated, 
*Twas  delug'd  in  some  sauce  one  hated. 
*Twas sauce!  'twas  sweetmeat!' 'twas  confectiook 
All  poignancy !  and  all  perfection  ! 
Rich  entremets^  whose  name  none  kiiows. 
Ragouts,  tourte$,  tendron$,  fricandtux, 
O'  th'  hogs  of  Epicurus'  sty; 
Yet  all  so  foreign  and  so  fine, 
'Twas  easier  to  admire,  than  dine. 
O  !  if  the  muse  had  power  to  tell 
Ekich  dish,  no  muse  has  power  to  spell 
Great  goddess  of  the  French  Cuisine! 
Not  with  unhallow'd  hands  I  mean 
To  violate  thy  secret  shade. 
Which  eyes  profane  shall  ne'er  invade  ; 
No!  of  thy  dignity  supreme, 
I,  with  '  mysterious  reverence,'  deem ! 
Or,  should  I  venture  with  rash  hand. 
The  vulgar  would  not  understand ; 
None  but  th'  initiated  know 
The  raptures  keen  thy  rights  bestow. 
Thus  much  to  tftVl  1  lawful  deem^ 
Thy  ^oilui  ix«  nviex  ^\iaX\}bA^ 
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in  thii  genera]  law  hat  put, 
lolhingr  of  itoelf  shall  tatte. 
ord  this  high  decree  enacted, 
be  natare  ooonterected  V 
%iTe,  who  can,  the  perfect  blin, 
I  not  given  to  all  who  goeas, 
.ptarooB  joy  BELUiaio  foond, 
thoa  his  ev*ry  wish  was  crown*d. 
ORio,  as  the  best  of  frienda, 
sh  be  secretly  commends 
linted,  as  a  special  faToor, 
^ave  it  that  delicioos  flaYonr ; 
tery  he  so  much  reveres, 
mr  to  nnhallowM  ears 
tmst  it,  but  to  him  would  show 
ir  tme  friendship's  power  would  go. 
in,  tho*  dazzled  by  the/tfs, 
ar  inferior  transport  eat ;  ' 
)  warp  his  taate  had  gain*d, 
,  unperceived,  till  now  romain'd ; 
am  himself  he  woold  coDoeal 
lange  he  did  not  choose  to  f^l; 
Mst  wish*d  be  oonld  be  picking 
lophisticated  chicken ; 
hen  he  cast  his  eyes  around. 
It  one  simple  morsel  fbnnd, 
roe,  was  his  secret  wish, 
liming  CkuA's  plainest  dish ! 
I  Natare,  straggling  for  her  rights, 
i  some  little,  casaai  lights : 
are  combines  to  war  with  Fashion, 
St  *twas  but  an  infant  passion ; 
actisM  Flatia  tried  each  art 
attack  to  steal  his  heart ; 
•c*d  civilities  oppress, 
ing  thro*  mere  gracioasness : 
many  a  gay  intrepid  dame, 
1  assault  essay*d  the  same, 
viih  disgust,  he  strove  to  fly 
tful  glance  and  fearless  eye ; 
jargon  now  no  more  he  praises, 
hoes  back  their  flimsy  phrases, 
not  Ceua*s  powers  of  face, 
liirh'd  against  bon-ton  grimace ; 
If  her  genuine  beauties  tasted, 
ith  factitious  charms  contrasted  ; 
lustrious  carpies  hover'd  round, 
ace  nor  liberty  he  found  ! 
»  and  flattery  circumvented, 
f ,  reluctant,  he  consented ; 
lame  her  power  of  pleasing  tried, 
the  novice  by  her  side , 
'on$  he  the  very  best, 
'ealth  with  ignorance  possest. 
avia's  rhetoric  best  persuades, 
yhil  leads  him  to  the  shades ; 
tal  leaves  around  the  room, 
tic  tell  the  approaching  doom  ! 
fTerent  from  the  tale  of  old, 
the  fair  one  pluck*d  the  gold  ; 
ts  the  ponderous  purse  exhaust ; 
sand  borrowed,  staked,  and  lost, 
him  to  sense  and -shame  again, 
*ce,  nor  fraud  could  more  obtain, 
ose,  indignant,  to  attend 
mmons  of  a  ruin*d  friend, 
keen  Belt^rio*8  arts  betray 
the  depths  of  desperate  play  ; 
jthtless  youth  who  near  him  sat, 
under*dofbia  wbohegUtte; 


Too  late  he  callM  for  Flouo'b  aid, 
A  beggar  in  a  moment  made. 

And  now,  with  horror,  Flokxo  viewi 
The  wild  confusion  which  ensues ; 
Marks  how  the  dames,  of  late  so  fiiir, 
Assume  a  fierce  demoniac  air ; 
Marks  where  the  infernal  fUries  hold 
Their  orgies  fbtd  o^sr  heaps  of  gold ; 
And  spirits  dire  appear  to  rise, 
Guardmg  the  horrid  mysteries  ; 
Marks  how  deforming  passions  tear 
The  bosoms  of  the  losin?  fair ; 
How  looks  convuhiM,  and  haggard  faces,    • 
Chase  the  scarM  Loves,  and  nrighten*d  Graoetl 
Touch*d  with  disdain,  with  horror  fir*d, 
Cklia  !  he  mormur'd,  and  retir*d. 

That  night  no  sleep  his  eyelids  prest. 
He  thought ;  and  thooght's  a  foe  to  rest : 
Or  i^  by  chance,  he  eWd  his  eyes. 
What  hideous  spectres  round  him  rise ! 
DistemperM  Fancy  wildly  brings 
The  broken  imaves  of  thugs; 
His  ruinM  friend,  with  eye-ball  fixt, 
Swallowing  the  draught  Despair  had  mixt; 
The  fVantic  wifb  beside  him  stands, 
With  banting  heart,  and* wringing  hands; 
And  every  horror  dreams  bestow, 
Of  pining  want  or  raving  wa 

Next  mom,  to  check,  or  dierish  thoogfati 
His  library's  retreat  he  sought ; 
He  view'd  each  book,  with  cold  regard,  ^ 
Of  serious  sage,  or  lighter  bard ; 
At  length,  among  the  motley  band. 
The  luLEa  fell  into  his  hand ; 
Th*  alluring  title  caught-  hia  eye. 
It  promised  cold'  inanity : 
He  read  with  rapture  and  surprise. 
And  found  'twas  pleasant,  tho'  'twas  wise  ^! 
His  tea  grew  eold,  whilst  he,  unheeding,   ' 
Pursu'd  this  reasonable  reading. 
He  wonder'd  at  the  change  he  found, 
Th'  elastic  spirits  nimbly  bound ; 
Tinie  slipt,  without  disgust,  away. 
While  many  a  card  unanswer'd  lay  : 
Three  papers,  reeking  from  the  press. 
Three  pamphlets  thin,  in  azure  dress. 
Ephemeral  literature  well  known. 
The  lie  and  scandal  of  the  town ; 
Poison  of  letters,  morals,  time  I 
Assassin  of  our  day's  fresh  prime ! 
These,  on  his  table,  half  the  day, 
Unthought  of,  and  neglected  lay. 

Florio  had  now  full  three  houn  road; 
Hours  which  he  us'd  to  waste  in  bed ; 
His  pulse  beat  virtue's  vigorous  tone. 
The  reason  to  himself  unknown ; 
And  if  he  stopped  to  seek  the  cause. 
Fair  Ckua's  image  filled  the  pause. 

And  now,  announc'd  Bellario*b  name  ' ' 
Had  almost  quench'd  the  new-born  flamoc 
*■  Admit  him,'  was  the  ready  word 
Which  firat  escap'd  him,  not  unheard 
When  sudden,  to  his  mental  sight. 
Uprose  the  horrors  of  last  night ; 
His  plunder'd  friend  before  him  stands. 
And — *  not  at  home,'  his  firm  commands. 
He  f^lt  the  conquest  as  a  joy 
The  first  temptation  would  destroy. 
He  knew  next  day  that  Hymen's  hand, 
/  Wooid  tack  the  slight  and  t^in^  ^^^^ 
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Which,  in  loose  bondafe,  would  ensnare 

BnxAxio  bright  and  Itlavu  fair. 

Oft  had  he  promis*d  to  attend 

The  nuptiafa  of  his  happy  friend : 

To  go— to  stay — alike  he  fears ; 

At  length  a  bolder  flight  he  dares : 

To  Celia  he  resolves  to  fly, 

And  catch  fresh  virtue  from  her  eye. 

Though  three  full  weeks  did  yet  remain, 

Ere  he  engagM  to  come  again. 

This  plan  he  tremblingly  embraced,  '. 

With  doubtful  zeal,  and  fluttering  haste ; 

Nor  ventnr*d  he  one  card  to  read. 

Which  might  his  virtuous  scheme  impede ; 

Each  note,  he  dreaded  might  betray  him. 

And  shudder*d  lest  each  rap  should  stay  him. 

Behold  him  seated  in  his  chaise ; 

With  face  that  self  distrust  betrays ; 

fie  hazards  not  a  single  glance. 

Nor  through  the  glasses  peeps  by  chance, 

Iiest  some  old  friend,  or  haunt  well  known^ 

'Should  melt  his  resolution  down. 

Fast  as  his  fiMuning  ooursers  fly, 

Hyde-park  attracts  his  half.rais*d  eye ; 

He  steals  one  fearful,  conscious  look, 

'Then  drops  his  eye  upon  his  book. 

Triumphant  he  persists  to  go ; 

But  gives  one  sigh  to  RaUen-row, 

Long  as  he  view*d  Augusta's  tow*rs, 

The  sight  relaxM  his  thinking  powers ; 

In  vain  be  better  plans  revolves. 

While  the  soft  scene  his  soul  dissolves ; 

The  tow*rs  once  lost,  his  view  he  bends. 

Where  the  receding  smoko  ascends ; 

But  when  nor  smoke,  nor  tow*rs  arise. 

To  charm  his  heart  or  cheat  his  eyes ; 

When  once  he  got  entirely  clear 

From  this  enfeebling  atmosphere ; 

His  mind  was  bracM,  his  spirits  light. 

His  heart  was  gay,  his  humour  bright. 

Thus  feeling,  at  his  inmost  soul. 

The  sweet  reward  of  self.controul. 

Impatient  now,  and  all  alive, 

He  thought  he  never  should  arrive ; 

At  last  he  spies  Sir  Gilbert's  trees ; 

Now  the  near  battlements  he  sees ; 

The  gates  he  entered  with  delight. 

And,  8olf-announc*d,  embrac*d  the  knight : 

The  youth  his  joy  unfeign*d  exprest. 

The  knight  with  joy  receiv*d  his  guest. 

And  ownM,  with  no  unwilling  tongue, 

Twas  done  like  men  when  he  was  young. 

Throe  weeks  subducted,  went  to  prove, 

A  feeling  like  old-fashion*d  love. 

For  Celia,  not  a  word  she  said. 

But  blush*d,  *  celestial,  rosy  red  !* 

Her  modest  charms  transport  the  youth. 

Who  promis*d  everlasting  truth. 

Ceba,  in  honour  of  the  da^, 
Vnosual  splendour  would  display : 
Such  was  the  charm  her  sweetness  gave. 
He  thought  her  wedgwood  had  been  $ive , 
Her  taste  diffused  a  gracious  air. 
And  chaste  SiiAplicity  was  there. 
Whose  secret  power,  though  silent,  great  is, 
The  loveliest  of  the  sweet  Penates. 
Florio,  now  present  to  the  scene. 
With  spirits  light,  and  gracious  mien. 
Sir  Gilbert's  port  politely  praises, 
JLuf  carefully  avoidg  French  pbraaea ; 


Endures  the  daily  dissertation 
On  land-tax,  and  a  ruin'd  nation; 
Listens  to  many  a  tedious  tale 
Of  poachers,  who  deserv*d  a  jail ; 
Hear4  all  the  business  of  the  quorum. 
Each  cause  and  crime  produc'd  before  *em  : 
Heard  them  abuse  with  complaisance 
The  language,  wines,  and  wits  of  France;] 
Nor  did  he  bum  a  single  air, 
WhUe  good  Sir  Gilbert  fiUM  his  chair. 

Abroad,  with  jby  and  grateful  pride, 
He  walks,  with  Celia  by  his  side : 
A  thousand  cheerful  thoughts  arise. 
Each  rural  scene  enchants  his  eyes ; 
With  transports  he  begins  to  look 
On  Nature's  all  instructive  book ; 
No  objects  now  seem  mean,  or  low, 
Which  point  to  Him  from  whom  they  flow 
A  berry  or  a  bud  excites 
A  chain  of  reasoning  which  delights, 
Which  spite  of  sceptic  ebulitions. 
Proves  atheists  not  the  best  k)gicians. 
A  tree,  a  brook,  a  blade  of  grass. 
Suggests  reflections  as  they  pass. 
Till  florio,  with  a  sigh,  confest 
The  simplest  pleasures  are  the  best 
Bellario's  systems  sink  in  air. 
He  feels  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair.  ] 
As  pious  Celia  raisM  the  theme 
To  holy  faith  and  love  supreme ; 
EnlightA*d  Florio  learnM  to  trace 
In  Nature's  God  the  God  of  grace. 

In  wisdom  as  the  convert  grew 
The  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flew. 
When  call'd  to  dress,  that  Titus  wore 
A  wig  the  alter'd  Florio  swore  ; 
Or  else,  in  estimating  time, 
He  ne'er  had  mark'd  it  as  a  crime. 
That  he  had  lost  but  one  day*»  blessing. 
When  we  so  many  lose,  by  dressing. 

The  rest,  suffice  it  now  to  say, 
Was  finish'd  in  the  usual  way. 
Cupid,  impatient  for  his  hour, 
Rovil'd  slow  Themis'  tedious  power. 
Whose  parchment  legends,  singing,  sealing. 
Are  cruel  forms  for  Love  to  deal  in. 

At  length  to  Florio's  eager  eyes. 
Behold  the  day  of  bliss  arise ! 
The  golden  sun  illumes  the  globe. 
The  burning  torch,  the  safiron  robe. 
Just  as  of  old,  glad  Hymen  wears. 
And  Cupid,  as  of  old,  appears 
In  Hymen's  train ;  so  strange  the  case 
They  hardly  knew  each  other*s  face  ;    x 
Yet  both  confess'd  with  glowmg  heart 
They  never  were  design'd  to  part ; 
Quoth  Hymen,  sure  you're  strangely  slighted 
At  weddings  not  to  he  invited  ;* 
The  reason's  clear  enough,  quoth  Cupjl^t 
My  company  is  thought  but  stupid. 
Where  Plutus  is  the  favourite  guest, 
For  he  and  I  scarce  speak  at  tost 

The  selfsame  sun  which  joins  the  twain 
Sees  Flavia  sever'd  from  her  swain ; 
Bellario  sues  for  a  divorce. 
And  both  pursue  their  sep'rate  course. 

Oh  wedded  love !  thy  bliss  how  rare  \  , 
And  yet  the  ill-assorted  pair ; 
The  pair  who  choose  at  Fashion's  voice, 
Or  drag  the  chain  oC  \«nii  cWvca  \ 
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tie  OikiiM  to  cone  4he  stale, 
iJbe,  ehoold  never  Umme  their  fiUe , 
Dty  liee,  my  wbere*8  the  wonder, 
«  Commopi  map  asunder, 
ber  case,  *tb  still  the  wift, 
ist  and  ooloar  to  the  lift. 
■cap*d  from  Fashion's  school 


Hii  heart  and  conduct  learns  to  rule ; 
Conscience  his  useful  life  approves ; 
He  serves  his  God,  his  cquntrj  loves ; 
Reveres  her  laws,  protects  her  rights. 
And,  for  her  interests,  pleads  or  nghts 
Reviews  with  scorn  his  former  life. 
And,  for  his  rescue,  thanks  his  wifo. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE : 


A  POEM. 


O  great  design ! 


Te  sons  sf  mercy!  O  complete  jour  work; 
Wrench  from  Oppression's  hand  the  iron  rod. 
And  bid  the  cruel  fod  the  pains  they  give. 

Thmnp9on*$  **•  Libertf:' 


en  has  into  being  deignM  to  call 
!it,  O  liberty !  to  shine  on  all ; 
ntellectoal  sun  !  why  does  thy  ray 
I  distribute  only  paitial  d|^  ? 
>  resisting  cause  from  spirit  flows 
iversal  presence  to  oppose ; 
icks  by  nature's  hand  imprest, 
lUe  and  ethereal  beams  arrest ; 
.y*d  by  Matter  is  thy  course  benign, 
i  direct  or  more  oblique  to  shine ; 
lion's  laws  can  speed  thy  active  course, 
cog  Repulsion's  pow'rs  obstruct    thy 

*; 

ere  is  no  convexity  in  mind, 

e  thy  genial  beams  to  parts  confin'd  ? 

the  chill  no^'  with  thy  bright  ray  is 

»t, 

ould  fell  d&rkness  half  the  south  invest  ? 

lecrocd,  fair  Freedom  !  at  thy  birth, 

■>u  shouldM  ne'er  irradiate  all  the  earth  ? 

(ritain  basks  in  tliy  full  blaze  of  li^ht, 

s  sad  ilfric  qucnchM  in  total  night? 

only,  ioher  goddess  !  I  attest, 

^  cbastis'd,  and  decent  graces  drest, 

alone  pure  daughter  of  the  skies, 

low'd  incense  of  the  bard  should  rise? 

t  mad  liberty,  in  whose  wild  praisQ 

he  trims  his  prostituted  bays  ; 

t  unlicens'd  monster  of  the  crowd, 

roar  terrific  bursts  in  peals  so  loud, 

IB  the  ear  of  Peace ;  fierce  Faction's  tool. 

Sedition  bom,  and  mad  Misrule ; 

stubborn    mouth,    rejecting    Reason*8 

igth  can  govern,  and  no  skill  restrain ; 
magic  cries  the  frantic  vulgar  draw 

0  at  Order,  and  to  outrage  Law ; 

1  on  grave  Authority  and  Pow'r, 
ike  the  work  of  ages  in  an  hour  : 

'd  her  voice,  and  pestilent  her  breath, 

9s  of  mercy,  while  she  deals  out  death ; 

ast  is  fate  ;  she  darts  from  either  hand 

iflagration  o'er  the  astonish 'd  land ; 

ring  for  peace,  she  rends  the  air  with 

•e, 

reform  a  part,  the  whole  destroys. 

oppression  only  to  oppress, 

Lhe  act  of  murder,  breathes  redress. 

.ve  we  seen  on  Freedom's  genuine  coast, 


Bellowing  for  blessings  which  were  never  lost 
Tis  pnnf,  and  Rtssrni  mteVthn  lucid  hour, 
And  beauteous  Oedkr  reassumes  his  power : 
Lord  of  the  bright  ascendant  may  be  reign. 
Till  porfoctPsaoe  eternal  sway  maintain  !* 
O,  plaintive  Southeme  !t  whose  impassion'd 

Can  melt  the  soul  to  grie^  or  rouse  to  rage ! 
Now,    when   oongenial   themes   engage    the 

Muse, 
She  bums  to  emulate  thy  generous  views ; 
Her  failing  efforts  mock  her  fond  desires. 
She  shares  thy  foelings,  not  partakes  thy  fires. 
Strange  pow'r  of  song  the  strain  that  warms  the 

heart 
Seems  the  same  inspiration  to  impart ; 
Touch'd  by  th'  extrinsic  energy  alone. 
We  think  the  flame  which  melts  us  is  our  own  : 
Deceived,  for  genius  we  mistake  delight, 
Charm'd  as  we  read,  we  fancy  we  can  write. 
Though  not  to  me,  sweet  bard,  thy  pow'rs 

belong, 
The  cause  I  plead  shall  sanctify  my  song. 
The  Muse  awakes  no  artificial  fire, 
For  Truth  rejects  what  Fancy  would  inspire  : 
Here  Art  would  weave  hcrgfayest  flow'rs  in  vain. 
The  bright  invention  Nature  would  disdain. 
For  no  fictitious  iUi  these  numbers  flow. 
But  living  anguish,  and  substantial  wo ; 
No  individual  griefs  my  bosom  melt. 
For  millions  feel  what  Oronok^  felt : 
Fir'd  by  no  single  wrongs,  the  countless  host 
I  mourn,  by  rapine  dragg'd  frooLAfrif?*!  coast,  i 
Perish  th'  illiberal  thought  which  would  dC' 

base 
The  native  genius  of  the  sable  race  ! 
Pejrish  the  proud  philosophy,  which  sought 
To  rob  them  of  the  pow'rs  of  equal  thought ! 
Does  then  th'  immortal  principle  within 
Change  with  the  casual  colour  of  the  skin? 
Does  Matter  govern  Spirit?  or  is  mind 
Defirraded  by  the  form  to  which  'tis  join'd  ? 
No:  they  have  heads  to  think,  and  hearts  to 

feel. 
And  souls  to  act,  with  firm,  though  erring  zeal : 
For  they  have  keen  affections,  kind  desireiv, 
Love  strong  as  death,  and  active  patriot  fires  ;] 

*  Alluding  to  thf>  riotn  of  London  in  the  year  1780. 
t  Author  of  the  tragedy  of  Oronoko. 
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AU  the  nide  energy,  the  fenrid  flame, 
or  high-eoard  passion,  and  ingenuous  shame : 
Strong,  but  luxuriant  Tirtues  boldly  shoot 
From  the  wild  vigour  of  a  savage  root 

Nor  weak  their  sense  of  honuur*s  proud  con- 
trol. 
For  Pride  is  virtue  in  a-^agma  soul ; 
A  sense  of  worth,  a  conscience  of  desert, 
A  high,  unbroken  haughtiness  of  heart ; 
That  selfsame  stuff  which  erst  proud  empires 
swav*d,  [made. 

Of  which   the  conquerors  of  the  world  were 
Capricious  fiite  of  men !  that  very  pride 
In  Afric  scourgM,  in  Rome  Was  deify*d. 

No  muse,  O  Quashi  !*  shall  thy  deeds  relate. 
No  statue  snatch  thee  from  oblivious  fate  ! 
For  thou  wast  born  where  never  gentle  Muse 
On  valour's  grave  the flowVs  of  C^nius  strews; 
And  thou  wast  born  where  no  recording  page 
Plucks  the  fair  deed  from  Time's  devouring  rage: 
Had  Fortune  placM  thee  on  some  happier  coast, 
Where  poli§*a  Pagans  souls  heroic  boast. 
To  thee  who  sought'st  a  voluntary  grave, 
Th*  injur*d  honours  of  thy  name  to  save. 
Whose  generous  arm  thy  barbarous  roaster 

■par'd, 
Altars  had  smok*d,  and  temples  had  been  rear'd. 

Whene'er  to  Afric's  shores  Xtu£Q_giZ.£yfiBi 
Horrors  of  deei^t,  deadliesi.gmlt  arise;        "  ' 
I  see,  by  more  than  Fancy's  mirror  shown, 
The  burning  village  and  the  blazing  town  : 
See  the  dire  victim  torn  from  social  life. 
The  shrieking  babe,  the  agonizing  wife  ! 
She,  wretch  forlorn.!  is  dragg'd  by  hostile  hands, 
To  dbtant  tyrants  sold,  in  distant  lands ! 
Transmitted  miseries,  and  successive  chains. 
The  sole  sad  heritage  her  child  obtains ! 
E'en  this  last  wretched  boon  their  foes  deny. 
To  weep  together,  or  together  die. 
By  felon  hands,  Inr  one  relentless  stroke. 
See  the  fond  links  of  feeling  Nature  broke ! 
The  fibres  twisting  round  a  parent's  heart, 
Tom  from  their  grasp,  and  bleeding  as  they  part 
Hold !  mnrderer's,  hold !  nor  aggravate  distress ; 
Respect  tho  passions  you  yourselves  possess, 
Ev'n  you  of  ruffian  heart,  and  ruthless  hand. 
Love  your  own  offspring,  love  your  native  land : 
Ev'n  you,  with  fond  impatient  feelings  bum. 
Though  free  as  air,  though  certain  of  return. 
Then,  if  to  you  who  voluntarily  roam. 
So  dear  the  memory  of  your  distant  home, 
O  think  bow  absence  the  lov'd  scene  endears 
To  him  whose  food  is  groans,  whose  drink  is 
tears; 

*  It  is  a  point  of  hononr  Amoni^  nefrrooR  of  a  hirh  spi- 
rit to  die  rather  than  to  sufler  their  gloflsy  skin  to  bear 
the  mark  of  the  whip.  Q,iimhi  hod  somehow  oflbnded 
bis  master,  a  youns  planter  with  whom  he  had  been 
bred  np  in  the  endearinf  intimacy  of  a  play-fellow.  His 
ssrvioes  had  bern  faithful ;  his  attachment  affbctionatW. 
Hie  master  resolved  to  punish  him.  and  purstiod  him  for 
that  purpose.  In  tryin^r  to  escape  Q,iiash»  stumbled  and' 
Ibll ;  tiie  master  fell  upon  him :  they  wrestled  long  with 
doubtful  victory ;  at  lenj^th  Uuashi  got  uppermost,  and 
beinf  firmly  seated  on  his  master's  breast,  he  secured  his 
1ms  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  drew  a  sharp 
knifb,  then  iiaid,  *  master,  I  have  been  bred  up  with  you 
from  a  child;  I  loved  you  as  myself;  in  return,  you  have 
condemned  me  to  a  puniwhrnent  of  which  I  must  ever 
have  bor-ne  tlK2  marks— thus  only  can  I  avoid  them;*  so 
sayini,  ho  drew  the  knife  with  all  his  strength  across 
bit  own  throat,  and  fell  down  dead,  without  a  groan,  on 
bis  master's  body  — /teauay's  Sssaff  tn  Iks  Treatment 
^JtMean  Slace*. 


Think  on  the  wretch  whose  aggravated  p«tii» 
To  exile  misery  adds,  to  misery  chains. 
If  warm  ysur  heart,  to  British  feelings  tnw. 
As  dear  hi*  kii^-ta.Eim'irTwus  to  you ; 
And  Liberty,  in  you  a  haltow'd  flame. 
Burns,  unextinguish'd  in  his  breast  the  ianMr 
Then  leave  him  holy  Freedom's  cheering  smile. 
The  heav'n-taught  fondness  for  the  parent  soil;. 
Revere  affections  mingled  with  our  frame^ 
In  every  nature,  every  clime  the  same ; 
In  all,  these  feelings  equal  sway  maintain : 
In  all  the  love  of  Home  and  Freedom  reign ; 
And  Tempo's  vale,  and  parch'd  Augola*e  sand*. 
One  equal  fondness  of  their  son's  command. 
Th'.  unconquer'd  savage  laughs  at  pain  ^d  toil, 
Basking  in  Freedom's  beams  which  gUd  his  na- 
tive soiL 
Does  thirst  of  empire,  does  desire  of  fame, 
(For  these  are  specious  crimes)  our  rage  in- 

flame? 
No :  sordid  Itist  of  gold  their  fkte  controls,! 
The  basest  appetite  of  basest  souls ; 
Gold,  better  ran'd  by  what  their  ripening  Ay, 
Their  fertile  fields,  their  arts,*  and  mmes  supply. 
What  wrongs,  what  injuries  does  Oppressioa 
plead. 
To  smooth  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  deed  7 
What  strange  (Venice,  what  aggravated  sin  ? 
They  ^and  convicted — of  a  darker  skin !' 
Barbarians,  hold !  th'  opprobrious  commerea 

spare, 
Respect  his  sacred  image  which  they  bear.. 
lliough  dark  and  savage,  ignorant  and  blind, 
They  claim  the  common  privilege  of  kind ; 
Let  malice  strip  them  of  each  oUier  plea. 
They  still  are  men,  and  men  should  still  be  freew 
Insulted  Reason  loaths  the  inverted  trade — 
\Loathes,  as  she  views  the  human  purchase  made;;- 
iThe  outrag'd  goddess,  with  abhorrent  eyes, 
|Sees  MAN  the  traffic,  sodls  the  merchandise ! 
'Man,  whom  fair  Commerce  taught  with  judging 

eye. 
And  liberal  hand,  to  barter  or  to  buy. 
Indignant  Nature  blushes  to  behold, 
I>egraded  man  himself,  truck'd,  barter'd,  sold :{ 
Of  ev'ry  native  privilege  bereft. 
Yet  curs'd  with  ev'ry  wounded  feeling  left] 
Hard  lot !  e'ach  brutal  sufiPring  to  sustain. 
Yet  keep  the  sense  acute  of  human  pain. 
Plead  not,  in  reason*s  palpable  abuse. 
Their  sense  of  feelingt  callous  and  obtuse : 
From  heads  to  hearts  lies  Nature's  plain  appeal^ 
Though  few  can  reason,  all  mankind  fean  feeL 
Though  wit  may  boast  a  livelier  dread  of  shame, 
A  loftier  sense  of  long  refinement  claim ; 
Though  pplish'd  manners  may  fresh  wants  in^ 

vent. 
And  nice  distinctions  nicer  souls  torment ; 
Though  these  on  finer  spirits  heavier  fall, 
Yet  natural  evils  are  the  same  to  all. 
Tho'  wounds  there  are  which  reason's  force  may 

heal. 
There  needs  no  logic  sure  to  make  us  feel. 
The  nerve,  howe'er  untutor'd,  can  sustain 
A  sharp  unutterable  sense  of  pain ; 

•  Besides  many  valuable  productions  of  the  soil,  doths 
and  carpets  of  exquisite  manuHicture  are  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea. 

t  Nothine  is  more  ftequcnt  than  this  cruel  and  stupM' 
argument,  tnat  they  do  not  foel  tbe  miseries  inflicted  e» 
them  as  Europeans  would  do. 
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oliitelj  fktliionM  in  a  slaTe, 
ere  anequal  fate  a  loeptre  gave. 
M  as  keen  where  Gambia*!  watera  glide, 
Bre  proud  Tiber  roUi  hie  dasiic  tim. 
b  Tcrse  or  rhetoric  point  the  feeling  lino, 
\o  not  whet  sensation,  but  define, 
er  wretch  less  feel  the  gallin|^  chain, 
Zcno  provM  there  was  no  ill  in  pain? 
I  the  sajre  to  smooth  its  horror  tries ; 
IS  and  Helots  see  with  difibrent  eyes ; 
niscries  philosophic  quirks  deride, 
groan  in  pangs  disown*d  bj  stoic  pide. 
n  the  fierce  sun  darts  vertical  his  beams, 
irst  and  hung^  mix  their  wild  extremes; 
the  sharp  iron*  wounds  his  inmost  soul, 
8  8tr'ain*d  cjes  in  burning  anguish  roll ; 
le  parchM  negro  own,  ere  he  expire, 
a  in  hunger,  and  no  heat  in  fire  7 
liim,  when  agony  his  frame  destroys, 
lope  of  present  fame  or  fbture  joys  7 
rt  have  heroes  shorten*d  nature's  date, 
$  hare  martyrs  gladly  met  their  fiite ; 
n  ftftom,  no  heroes  pride  snitains, 
rtyr^s  blissful  vision  soothe  his  pains ; 
be  mingles  with  his  kindred  dust, 
has  learned  to  dread  the  Christianas  trust ; 
i  what  mercy  can  that  God  display, 
servants  murder,  and  whose  sons  betray  7 
!  thy  venial  error  I  deplore, 
tSjut  Christians  who  infest  thy  shore. 
9a  sad  spirit,  whose  prepiosterous  yoke 
eat  deliverer  Death,  at  length  has  broke, 
d  from  misery,  and  escap'd  from  care, 
et  that  mercy  man  deny*d  thee  here, 
dark  liome,  sure  refuge  of  th*  oppres8*d, 
eked  vex  not,  and  the  weary  rest 
some  notions,  vague  and  undefin*d, 
re  terrors  have  assaiPd  thy  mind ; 
I  thy  masters  have  presumM  to  teach, 
ors  only  they  are  prone  to  preach  ; 
lould  they  paint  eternal  Mercy's  reign, 
were  tlie  oppressor's  rod,  the  captive's 
ain?) 

L,  thy  troubled  soul  has  learn*d  to  dr«ad 
rk  unknown  thy  trembling  footsteps  tread; 
f ,  who  made  thee  what  thou  art,  depend ; 
lo  withholds  the  means,  accepts  the  end. 
etal  night  thy  Saviour  will  not  blame ; 
d  for  those  who  never  heard  his  name. 
ne  the  reckoning  dire  of  Licirr  abus'd, 
EOGE  disiprac^d,  and  Liberty  misus'd ; 
;  no  awful  judge  incens'd  shall  sit 
rts  perverted,  and  dishonour'd  wit. 
ignorance  may  be  found  the  safest  plea, 
lany  learn'd  and  wise  shall  envy  thee  ! 
ou,  wiiiTF.  SAVAGx!  whether  lust  of  gold 
of  conquest  rule  thee  uocontroird  ! 
►r  robber  I — by  whatever  name  ! — 
lead  thy  impious  claim  to  wealth  or  fame; 
Br  inferior  mischief  be  thy  boast, 
Qt  trader  rifling  Congo* $  coast ; 
ier  carnage  track  thy  crimson  way, 
dispoesoss'd,  and  provinces  thy  prey  ; 
er  thou  pant  to  tame  earth's  distant 
und; 

I  18  not  raid  fliraratively.  The  writer  of  these 
•  (Wf^n  A  complete  set  of  diains,  fitted  to  every 
limb  of  these  unhappy,  innocent  men ;  together 
rtmments  for  wrenching  open  the  Jaws,  contri- 
h  such  ingenious  cruelty  at  would  gratify  Ibe 
aercies  of  an  inquisitor. 


All  Cortex  mnrder'd,  all  Columbus  found ; 
O'er  plunder'd  realms  to  reign,  detested  lord. 
Make  millions  wretched,  and  thyself  abhorr'd:— 
Whether  Cartouche  in  forests  break  the  law. 
Or  bolder  Cassar  keep  the  world  in  awe ; 
In  Reason's  eye,  in  Wisdom's  fair  account. 
Your  sum  of  glory  boasts  a  like  amount ; 
The  means  may  differ,  but  the  end's  the  same , 

illage  with  a  nobler  name. 
Who  makes  the  sdRi  of  iiunnin  blessings  less, 
Or  sinks  the  stock  of  general  happiness, 
Tho*  erring  fame  may  grace,  tho*  false  renown 
His  life  may  blazon  or  his  memory  crown; 
Yet  the  last  audit  shall  reverse  the  cause ; 
And  tiodihall  vindicate  his  broken  laws. 

Had  those  advent'rous  spirits  who  explore 
Thro*  ocean's  trackless  wastes,  the  far-sought 

shore ; 
Whether  of  wealth  insatiate,  or  of  pow'r. 
Conquerors  who  waste,  or  rnffian*8  who  devours 
Had  these  possess'd,  O  Cook  !  thy  gentle  mind, 
Thy  love  of  arts,  thy  lovo  of  human  kind; 
Had  these  pursued  thy  mild  and  liberal  plan, 
DisoovERiES  had  not  been  a  curse  to  man ! 
Then,  bless'd  Philanthropy !  thy  social  hands. 
Had  Unk'd  dissever'd  worlds  in  brothers'  bands ; 
Careless,  if  colour,  or  if  clime  divide; 
Then  lov'd  and  loving,  man  had  liv'd  and  died. 
Then  with  pernicious  skill  we  had  not  known 
To  bring  their  vices  back  and  leave  our  own. 

The  purest  wreaths  which  hang  on  Glwy't 
shrine. 
For  empires  founded,  peaceful  Penn  !  are  thine ; 
No  blood-stain'd  laurels  crown'd  thy  virtuous 
toil,  [soil , 

No  slaughter'd  natives  drenc^M  thy  fair-earn'd 
Still  thy  meek  spirit  in  thy  flock*  survives. 
Consistent  still,  their  doctrines  rule  their  lives ; 
Thy  followers  only  have  effac'd  the  shame, 
Inscrib'd  by  Slavery  on  the  Christian  name. 

Shall   Britain,  where  the  soul  of'' freedom 
reigns. 
Forge  chains  for  others  she  herself  disdains  7 
Forbid  it.  Heaven  !  O  let  the  nations  know 
The  liberty  she  loves,  she  will  bestow  ; 
Not  to  herself  the  glorious  gifl  confln'd. 
She  spreads  the  blessing  wide  as  human  kind , 
And,  scorning  narrow  views  of  time  and  place. 
Bids  all  be  free  in  earth's  extended  space. 

What  page  of  human  annals  can  record 
A  deed  so  bright  as  human  rights  restor'd  7 
O  may  that  god-like  deed,  that  shining  page. 
Redeem  our  fame,  and  consecrate  oua  age  ! 
And  let  this  glory  mark  our  favoured  shore. 
To  curb  False  Freedom  and  tlie  True  restore. 

And  see  the  cherub  Mercy  from  vbove. 
Descending  soflly,  quits  the  sphere  of  love  ! 
On  Britain's  isle  she  sheds  her  heavenly  dew  ; 
And  breathes  her  spirit  o'er  th'  enlighten'd  few. 
From  soul  to  soul  the  spreading  influence  steals 
Till  every  breast  the  soil  contagion  feels. 
She  speeds,  exulting,  to  the  burning  shore. 
With  the  best  message  sngel  ever  bore ; 
Hark!  'tis  tlie  note  which  spoke  a  Saviour's 

birth! 
Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  peace  on  earth  ! 
She  vindicates  the  pow'r  in  Heaven  ador'd, 

*The  Quakers  hare  emancipated  all  their  slavM 
throughout  America. 
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She  stills  the  dank  of  .chaiDSy.aiid  sheathfiLihe 

sword ; 
She  cheers  the  mourner,  and  with  soothing  hands 
From  bursting  hearts  onbinds  th*  oppressor*8 

bands; 
Restores  the  lustre  of  the  Christian  name, 
Ahd  clears  the  foulest  blot  that  dimm*d  its  fame. 

As  the  mild  spirit  hovers  o*er  the  coairt, 
A  fresher  hue  their  withered  landscapes  boast ; 
Her  healing  smiles  the  ruin*d  scenes  repair, 
And  blasted  Nature  wears  a  ioyous  air ; 
While  she  proclaims  thro*  all  their  spicy  groves, 

*  Henceforth  your  fruits,  your  labours,  and  your 

loves, 

*  All  that  your  sires  possess'd,  or  you  have  sown, 

*  Sacred  from  plunder — all  is  now  tovr  own.* 

And  now,  her  high  commission  from  above, 
StampM  with. the  huly  characters  of  Ipve, 
The  meek-ey*d  spirit  waving  in  her  nand, 
Breathes  manumission  o'er  the  resou'd  land ; 
She  tears  the  banner  stain*d  with  blood  and 
tears,  I 


And  LiBxaTT !  thy  shining  standard  rears! 
XSlhe  bright  ensign's  glory  she  displays. 
See  pale  Oppression  faints  beneath  the  blaze ! 
The  giant  dies !  no  more  his  frown  appals, 
The  chain,  untouch'd  drops  off;  the  fetter  fidla, 
Astonish'd  Echo  tells  the  vocal  shore. 
Oppression's  fall'n,  and  Slavery  is  no  more ! 
The  Eusty  myriads  crowd  the  sultry  plain. 
All  hail  that  Merct,  long  invok'd  in  vain. 
Victorious   Fowr!    she   bursts  their  two-fold 

bands. 
And  Faith  and  Freedom  spring  from  Britain's 

hands. 
And  Thou !  great  source  of  Nature  and  of 

Grace, 
Who  of  one  blood  didst  form  the  human  race 
liOok  down  in  mercy  in  thy  chosen  time. 
With  equal  eye  on  Afric's  suff'ring  clime : 
Disperse  her  shades  of  intellectual  night, 
Repsat  thy  high  behest — Let  there  be  Light 
Bring  each  beni^rhted  soul,  great  God,  to  Tliee, 
And  with  thy  wide  salvation  make  them  freo'l 


DAN  AND  JANE : 


OR  FAITH  AND  WORKS^A  TALE. 


Good,  Dan  and  Jane  were  man  and  wife,; 
And  liv'd  a  loving  kind  of  life ; 
One  point,  however,  they  disputed. 
And  each  by  turns  his  mate  confuted* 
'Twas  Faith  and  Works — ^this  knotty  question 
ThJBy  found  not  easy  of  digestion. 
WhUe  Dan  alonf  for  faith  contended, 
Jane  equally  good  works  defended. 
'  They  are  not  Christians  sure,  but  Turks 
Who  build  on  faith  and  scoff  at  works,* 
Quoth  Jane — while  eager  Dan  reply'd, 

*  Bv  none  but  heathens  faith's  deny'd.* 

*  I'll  tell  you  wife,'  at  length  quoth  Dan,] 
'  A  story  of  a  right  good  man. 

A  patriarch  sage,  of  ancient  days, 
A  man  of  faith,  whom  all  must  praise 
In  his  own  ooantry  he  posscss'd, 
Whate'er  can  make  a  wise  man  blest ; 
His  was  the  flock,  the  field,  the  spring. 
In  short,  a  little  rural  king. 
Yet,  pleas'd,  he  (|uits  his  native  land. 
By  fitith  in  the  divine  command. 
God  bade  him  go ;  and  he,  content. 
Went  forth,  not  knowing  where  he  went 
He  trusted  in  the  promise  made. 
And,  undisputing  strait  oboy*d. 
The  heavenly  word  he  did  not  doubt. 
But  prov'd  his  faith  by  going  out 

Jane  answer'd,  with  some  little  pride— 
'  Tve  an  example  on  my  side ; 
And  tho*  my  tale  be  somewhat  longer, 
I  trust  you'll  find  it  vastly  stronger. 
I'll  tell  ^ou,  Daniel,  of  a  man. 
The  hohest  since  the  world  be^n  : 
Who  now  God's  favour  is  receiving 
For  prompt  obeying,  not  believing. 
One  only  son  this  man  possest. 
In  whom  his  righteous  age  was  blest ; 
And  more  to  mark  the  grace  of  heaven, 
This  son  by  miracle  was  given. 
Aadirom  tbia  child  tho  word  divioo 


Had  promis'd  an  illustrious  line. 

When  lo !  at  once  a  voice  he  hears. 

Which  sounds  like  thunder  in  his  ears. 

God  says — Go  sacrifice  thy  son ! 

— This  moment.  Lord,  it  shall  be  done. 

He  goes,  and  instantly  prepares. 

To  slay  the  child  of  many  prayen. 

Now  here  you  see  the  grand  expediencei 

Of  umrket  of  actual  sound  obedience. 

This  was  not  faith,  but  act  and  deed. 

The  Lord  commands — ^the  child  ahalt  bleed.^ 

Thus  Abraham  acted,*  Jenny  cried ; 

*■  Thus  Abraham  trueted,*  Dan  replied 

*  Abraham,'  quoth  Jane,  ^  why  that's  my  maftt' 

*  No,  Abraham's  him  I  moan,'  says  Dan* 

*  He  stands  a  monument  offintk  ;' — 

*  No,  'tis  for  work$  the  Scriptnn  saith. 

*  *Tis  for  his  faith  that  I  defhod  him  ;* 
'  *Tis  for  obedience  I  commend  him.' 

Thus  he^ — ^thns  she — both  warmly  feel. 
And  loee  their  temper  in  their  zeal ; 
Too  quick  each  other's  choice  to  blame. 
They  did  not  see  each  meant  the  same.  - 
'  At  length,  good  wife,*  said  honest  Dan, 
*■  We're  talking  of  the  self-same  man, 
The  works  you  praise  I  own  indeed. 
Grow  from  that  faith  for  which  I  plead ; 
And  Abraham,  whom  for  faith  I  qucto,  . 
For  works  deserves  especial  note : 
'Tis  not  enough  of  faith  to  talk, 
A  man  of  Grod  with  God  must  walk 
Our  doctrines  are  at  last  the  same, 
They  only  difibr  in  the  name : 
The  faith  I  fight  for,  is  the  root; 
The  works  yon  value  are  the  fhiit 
How  shall  you  know  my  creed 's  sincere. 
Unless  in  works  my  faith  appear  ? 
How  shall  I  know  a  tree's  alive,  . 
Unless  I  see  it  bear  and  thrive  7 
Your  works  not  growing  on  my  root,  _ 
Would  prove  they  ^qtq  nic^  fs^>uaa  fro^. 
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Whui  the  veil  of  mortality  descends  upon  splendid  geniusy  that  has  been  long  de^7 
voted  to  the  instruction  and  best  interests  of  mankindt  the  noblest  monument  thatf. 
can  be  erected  to  commemorate  its  worth  and  perpetuate  its  usefuhiessy  is  the  col-  \ 
lection  of  diose  productions  which,  idien  separately  published,  delighted  and  edified 
tbeworid. 

No  writer  of  the  past  or  present  age  has  equalled  HAim ah  Mors  in  the  appli- 
catioo  of  great  talents  to  the  improvement  of  society,  through  all  its  distinctions» 
from  die  humblest  to  the  most  exalted  station  in  life.  Her  works  have,  indeed,  in 
a  very  striking  manner,  and  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  given  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant feature  to  the  moral  character  of  the  nation  she  adorned.  They  have  dif- 
fused vital  religion,  in  faith  and  practice,  over  districts  where  its  mere  external 
form  was  before  scarcely  to  be  seen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  deserving  of  admiration, 
this  accompished  lady,  by  the  power  of  her  reasoning,  and  the  elegance  of  her 
compositions,  has  succeeded,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted,  in  rendering  piety 
fashionable  and  popular,  where  even  the  name  of  religion  was,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  treated  with  indifference,  if  not  with  absolute  contempt 

AAer  establishing  her  claim  to  the  highest  station  in  the  temple  of  poetical  fame, 
Hannah  More  resolved  to  consecrate  her  talents  wholly  to  His  service  from 
whom  she  had  received  them.  This  determination  she  carried  into  effect ;  and 
inconceivably  great  and  extensive  were  the  benefits  it  produced.  When  licentious 
prmctples  began  to  be  promulgated  with  industrious  zeal,  and  to  threaten  the  foun^ 
dations  of  all  moral  and  social  order,  then  did  this  Christian  heroine,  armed  in  the 
panoply  of  truth,  appear  foremost  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  the  enemies  of  righte- 
ousness. The  success  was  unexampled.  The  tracts  which,  with  uncommon 
celerity  and  admirable  judgment,  came  from  her  fertile  pen,  operated  like  a  charm, 
in  confirming  the  wavering,  and  appalling  the  evil  mind. 

The  venerable  Bishop  Ports  us,  in  a  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocess  in  1798,  having  noticed  the  exertions  made  by  different  pious  writers  to  ex- 
cite the  spirit  of  religion,  says,  **  To  these  it  would  now  be  injustice  not  to  add  the 
name  of  another  highly  approved  author,  Mrs.  Hannah  More  ;  whose  extraordi- 
nary and  versatile  talents  can  equally  accommodate  themselves  to  the  cottage  and 
the  palace ;  who,  while  she  is  diffusing  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  an 
infinity  of  little  religious  tracts,  calculated  to  reform  and  comfort  them  in  this  world, 
and  to  save  them  in  the  next,  is  at  the  same  time  applying  all  the  powers  of  a  vigorous 
and  highly  cultivated  mind  to  the  instruction,  improvement,  and  high  delight  of  the 
most  exalted  of  her  own  sex.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  her  last  work,  on  female 
education,  which  presents  to  the  reader  such  a  fund  of  good  sense,  of  wholesome 
counsel,  of  sagacious  observation,  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  female 
hearty  of  high-toned  monUity,  and  genuine  Christian  piety ;  and  all  l\\\s  eivWveiifi^ 
mib  Buch  bnlliancjr  of  wit,  aucb  richneaa  of  imagery,  such  variety  and  fe\\c\^ 
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allusioDf  such  neatness  and  elegance  of  diction,  as  are  not,  I  conceive,  easiJy  to  be 
found  so  combined  and  blended  together  in  any  other  work  in  the  English  language. 
Of  the  above-mentioned  little  tracts,  no  less  than  two  millions  were  sold  in  the  first 
year ;  and  they  contributed,  I  am  persuaded,  very  essentially  to  counteract  the 
poison  of  those  impious  and  immoral  pamphlets,  which  were  dispersed  over  the 
kingdom  in  such  numbers  by  societies  of  infidels  and  disafiected  persons." 

The  popularity  of  Mrs.  More's  writings,  never  sensibly  diminished,  even  by  the 
vast  increase  of  excellent  and  highly  esteemed  works  in  every  department  of  liter- 
ature by  which  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  distinguished,  has  been  revived  to 
an  extent,  perhaps,  even  greater  than  they  achieved  in  the  early  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, by  the  recent  publication  of  the  admirable  memoirs  of  her  life  and  corre- 
spondence, prepared  with  so  much  skill  and  judgment  by  her  chosen  biographer  and 
literary  executor,  Mr.  Roberts ;  a  woi^  upon  which  the  strongest  language  of  ap- 
proving criticism  has  b^en  and  still  is  bestowed  by  the  highest  authorities,  both  in 
this  countiy  and  in  England.  The  general  acceptation  with  which  those  volumes 
were  received,  would  Imve  encouraged  the  publishers  to  follow  (hem  with  an  edition 
of  Mrs.  More's  writings,  even  had  they  not  been  repeatedly  advised  and  urged  to 
the  undertakmg,  not  only  by  friends  and  in  private,  but  by  the  almost  united  voice 
of  the  press  throughout  the  Union.  Had  they  not  assumed  it,  with  these  induce- 
ments, they  would  have  considered  themselves  as  in  some  measure  neglecting  a  duty, 
standing  as  they  do  in  the  light  of  caterers  for  the  literary  gratification  of  the  publk^ 
whose  wishes  and  opinions  they  are  bound  to  respect,  at  least,  if  not  in^lidtly 
to  follow. 

It  18  hoped  and  believed  that  the  present  coUectioD,  which  contains  all  the  wri- 
tings  ci  that  eminent  lady,  in  a  convenient  as  well  as  handsome  form,  and  is  published 
at  a  veiy  moderate  price,  will  be  received  with  a  degree  of  favour  not  less  cordial  and 
extensive  than  that  which  was  and  still  is  accorded  to  the  memoirs.  To  adopt  the 
words  of  a  religious  periodical  of  high  character,  used  in  speaking  of  those  vol- 
umes, it  may  be  asserted  that  "  it  will  please  the  superficial,  improve  the  intelli- 
gent, and  receive  the  hearty  commendation  of  the  serious  reader.  The  young  and 
the  old,  the  lively  and  the  sedate,  will  derive  firom  it  pleasure  and  profit" 

The  publishers  cannot  refirain  from  quoting  the  fdlowing  just  and  happy  expres- 
sions, firom  another  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion.  **  But  the  view 
of  her  influence  upon  mankind  will  be  exceedingly  imperfect,  unless  we  take  into  the 
estimate  the  whole  number  of  individuals  who  have  derived  already,  and  vrill  heie- 
aAer  derive  firom  her  writings,  the  purest  principlefl  of  religion,  {^osophy,  and  virtue. 
These  can  never  be  numbered,  but  they  may  safely  be  put  down  at  milUons.  Now 
if  all  these  readers  gain  but  a  single  important  suggestion,  are  incited  to  practise  a 
single  virtue,  or  to  refrain  firom  a  single  vice — if  but  one  in  ten  is  made  wiser  or 
better  by  her  publications,  how  immeasurable  is  the  good  eflbcted  by  her  mind !" 

^  A  soul  thus  active,  spread  out  upon  so  wide  a  range  of  objects,  impressing  its 
own  beauties  and  breathing  its  own  Bjpmt  upon  such  ra3rriads  of  kindred  bemga, 
demonstrates  its  own  immortality,  and  proclaims  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  ex- 
hilarating truth,  that  the  united  acquisitions  of  piety,  intellect,  and  virtue,  centiimg 
their  operations  on  that  which  is  immortal,  possess  a  grandeur  which  renders  the  coi^ 
quests  of  pride  and  power  insignificant  as  empty  bubbles,  and  is  more  8ubfltantial|f 
g^ous  than  the  goigeous  enchantments  of  imperial  magnificence." 
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ctidooe  BO  worlu,  I  lee, 

ii  u  not  a  limg  tree. 

th  and  worka  tofetber  grow. 


No  separate  Jife  they  e*er  can  know : 
They're  soul  and  body,  hand  and  heart. 
What  God  hath  join*d  let  no  man  part* 


AN  HEROIC  EPISTLE. 

TO  MJSS  SALLY  BORNEr-AGED  THREE  YEARS, 

TouzMnar  nAUOBim  or  na.  hornz,  late  idhop  or  norwicr. 

em  the  hlank  leavtt  of  "*  Mother  Bunch's  Taleo  ;**  and  okowing  their  iuperiority  of  th€§§ 

hiotoriee  to  moet  othero. 


fair  creatnre,  Sallt  Horrz, 
t  a  fairer  ne*cr  was  bom ; 
biographer  I  send, 
antaT  in  the  chorch-^d  penn'd ; 
truth  my  phrase  I  stmted, 
■xaRY  in  the  church-yard  printed ;) 
(other  Bunch — a  worthier  sage, 
rd,  I  ween  th'  historic  page ; 
of  kings  and  queens  can  prate, 
le  patriotic  Kate  ;* 
ta  like  her,  her  idle  spleen, 
because  Ui§  king  or  queen, 
'ho  each  subject  makes  a  sla^e, 
nake  each  potentate  a  knare ; 
Britons  oan  the  converse  prove, 
nrho  reigns  and  rules  by  love, 
lother  Bunch's  honest  story, 
by  WHio,  unwarp'd  by  tort  ; 
overeigns  with  impartial  pen, 
od,  some  bad,  like  other  men. 
ere  are  few  such  books  as  these, 
nly  mean  to  teach  or  please ; 
itber  Bunch,  then  charming  Sallt, 
ting*,  with  your  taste  will  tally. 
I  of  learning  she  displays, 
is  one  word  an  hundred  ways ; 
«  the  young  she  lays  before  *em 
e  tale,  eane  variorum  ; 
•tea  and  margins  unperplext, 
nments  which  confuse  the  text, 
lie  senses  interfere 
le  what  before  was  clear. 
»  mistaken  dates  deceive  ye, 
)f\  occur  from  Hume  to  LrvY. 
»,  more  safe  and  more  sublime, 
c  broad  phrase—^ Once  on  a  time* 
Mother  Bunch  is  no  misleader 
I  authors  who  precede  her ; 
mr  modem  wits  of  note, 
rpo«ely  and  ofl  misquote  ; 
ure  history,  or  intend  it, 
h  as  Ken.nicot  to  mend  it ; 
k  no  less  the  truth  to  mangle, 
i  to  clear  and  disentangle. 
;  short  digressions  we  apply 
hor's  fame  to  magnify : 
cs  not  to  bewilder  youth, 
is  true  she  gives  for  truth : 
11,  to  analyze  you're  able, 
I  safe  while  given  as  fable ; 
B  invention  you  receive  it, 
ow  His  false,  and  disbelieve  it; 
hat  bad  chemistry  which  brings 
ACS  op  incongruous  things, 

'e9  Mn.  M^mm/aj^'s  Hittory  ofEnglend, 


With  genuine  &ct  invention  blending 
As  if  true  history  wanted  mending ; 
Or  flav'ring,  to  mislead  our  youth. 
Mere  fable  with  a  dash  of  truth ; 
In  all  these  heterogeneous  tales 
The  injudicious  project  fails ; 
Oi  truth  you  do  not  get  your  measure, 
And  of  ym^fieiian  lose  the  pleasure. 
But  Mother  Bunch  rejects  such  arts, 
A  sounder  taste  her  work  imparts. 

Then  if  for  prosperous  turns  yon  look. 
There's  no  such  other  history  book. 
Old  authors  show,  nor  do  I  wrong  *em, 
How  tyrants  shar'd  the  world  among  em 
And  ail  we  learn  of  ancient  times. 
Are  human  woes  and  Human  crimes. 
They  tell  us  naught  but  dismal  tales. 
How  virtue  sinks,  and  vice  prevails ;  j, 
And  all  their  labours  but  declaim 
The  miseries  of  the  good  and  fair ; 
How  one  brave  captive  in  a  quarrel 
Was  tumbled  down  hill  in  a  barrel ! 
In  fiery  flames  how  some  did  fry. 
Only  because  they  dar'd  not  lie  \ 
How  female  victims  meet  their  doom. 
At  Aulis  one,  and  more  at  Rome ! 
How  ease  the  hero's  laurels  stain'd 
How  Capua  lost  what  Cannae  gain'd ! 
How  Ac,  whom  long  success  attends. 
Is  kill'd  at  home  among  his  friends ! 
How  Athens,  him  who  serv'd  so  well, 
Rewarded  with  an  oyster-shell ! 
How  Nero  stabb'd  a  mother's  breast 
Ah,  barbarous  Cuo,  spare  the  rest ; 
Conceal  these  horrors,  if  thou'rt  able,  ', 
If  these  be  truth,  oh  give  me  fable ! 
Till  real  deed  are  fit  to  mention. 
Regale  my  feelings  with  invention. 

But  Mother  Bunch's  morals  tell 
How  blest  all  were  who  acted  well ! 
How  the  good  little  girl 's  regarded. 
And  boy  who  learns  his  book  rewarded. 
How  loss  of  favour  follows  rudeness, 
While  sugar-plumbs  repay  all  goodness' 
How  she  who  learns  to  read  or  write. 
Will  get  a  coach  or  chariot  by't ; 
And  not  a  faggot-maker's  daughter 
But  has  it  at  her  christening  taught  her, 
By  some  invited  fairy  guest. 
That  she  shall  wed  a  prince  at  least ; 
And  thro'  the  whole  this  truth's  pursu'd 
That  to  be  happy  's  to  be  good. 
If  these  to  life  be  contradictions, 
Mark  the  morality  of  fictions ; 
Axioms  more  popular  they  toach, 
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That  to  be  good  is  to  be  rich  * 
For  mil  the  misies  marry  kings, 
And  diaoonda  are  but  common  thingrs ; 
While  damea  in  hiatorj  hardly  get  'em, 
-Our  heroines  ope  thieir  mouths  and  spit  *em« 

Oh,  this  is  profitable  learning. 
Past  cold  historians*  dull  discerning, 
Who,  while  their  annals  they  impart, 
Expose,  but  seldom  mend  tM  heart 
I  grant,  they  teach  to  know  mankind, 
To  learn  we're  wretched,  weak,  and  blind : 
But  till  the  heart  from  vice  is  clear, 
^ho  wants  to  know  what  passes  there  7 
Till  Hercules  to  cleanse  was  able, 
No  doubt  they  $hiU  th'  Augrean  stable. 

Here  loo  in  high  empliatic  tone 
The  power  «f  female  worth  is  shown ; 
£v*n  enterprinng  Joan  of  Arc 
Falls  short  of  true  heroic  mark : 
TuALiSTRis  was  a  mere  home-keaptr. 
And  swift  Cakilli  but  a  creeper. 
Here  deeds  of  valour  are  as  comoum 
As  song  or  dance  to  real  woman ; 
And  meekest  damsels  find  it  facile 
To  storm  a  giant's  moated  castle ; 
Where  drawbridges  do  open  fly 
If  virgin  foot  approaches  nigh ; 
And  brazen.gates  with  twenty  locks. 
At  which  an  army  vainly  knocks. 
Fly  ope,  nor  on  their  hinges  linger, 
At  touch  of  virgin*s  little  finger. 

Then  slow  attacks,  and  tiresome  sieges. 
Which  history  makes  the  work  of  ages, 
Are  here,  b^  means  of  fairy  power, 
AchievM  with  ease  in  half  an  hour. 
Tactics !  they  prove,  there  *s  nothing  in  it, 
Who  conquer  kingdoms  in  a  minute : 
They  never  hear  often  years  jars, 
(For  Troy's  the  average  length  of  wars.) 
And  diplomatic  form  and  rvSe 
Might  learn  from  Mother  Bunch's  school. 
How  rapidly  are  state  intrigues 
■C6nvey*d  with  boots  of  seven  long  leagues. 

Here  fiu'ther  too,  our  great  commanders. 
Who  oonqner'd  France,  and  rescued  Flanders, 
From  Mother  Bunch's  Tales  might  he 
Some  secrets  worth  a  general's  ear ; 
How  armies  need  not  stop  to  bait, 
And  heroes  never  drink  or  eat ; 
Wrapt  in  snblimer  occupation 
They  >corii  such  vulgar  renovation. 
Your  British  generals  cannot  keep 
Themselves  and  fellows  half  so  cheap ; 
For  men  and  horses,  out  of  books. 
Call,  one  for  com,  and  one  for  cooks ; 
And  dull  historic  nags  must  stay 
For  provender  of  oats  and  hay ; 
While  the$e  bold  heroes  win^  their  flight 
Through  twenty  kingdoms  in  a  night ; 
Of  silvery  dews  they  snatch  a  cup, 
Or  on  a  slice  of  moonshine  sup ; 


And  while  they  fly  to  meet  their  queen. 
With  half  the  convex  world  between. 
Their  milk-white  palfreys,  scorning  grass, 
Just  crop  a  rose-leaf  as  they  pass. 

Then  Mother  Bqnch's  morals  strike, 
By  praising  friend  and  foe  alike. 
What  virtue  to  the  world  is  lost. 
Because  on  thy  ill.fated  coast, 
O  Carthage !  sung  alone  by  foes. 
The  sun  of  history  never  rose  ! 
Fertile  in  heroes,  didst  thou  own 
The  muse  that  makes  those  heroes  known ; 
Then  had  the  bright  reverse  appear'd 
And  Carthaginian  truth  been  clear'd : 
On  Funic  faith,  so  long  revii'd. 
The  wily  African  had  smil'd ; 
And,  possibly,  not  much  had  err'd. 
If  we  of  Roman  fraud  had  heard. 

Then  leave  your  Robertson's  and  Bryants, 
For  John,  the  murderer  of  giants ; 
Since  all  mythology  profane 
Is  quite  as  doubtful,  quite  as  vain. 
Though  Bryant,  learned  friend  of  youth 
Hit  fable  consecrates  to  truth : 
And  Robertson  with  just  applause 
His  finish'd  portraits  fairly  draws. 
Yet  history,  great  Raleigh  knew. 
And  knowing,  griev'd,  may  not  be  true '. 
For  how  the  fiicts  are  we  to  know 
Which  pass'd  a  thousand  years  ago 
When  he  no  just  account  could  get 
Of  quarrel  in  the  adjacent  street ; 
Though  from  his  chair  the  noise  he  heard, 
The  tale  of  each  relater  err'd. 

But  if  the  fact's  recorded  ri^ht. 
The  motive  seldom  comes  in  sight ; 
Hence,  while  the  fairest  deed  we  blame, 
We  often  crown  the  worst  with  fame. 
Then  read,  if  genuine  truth  you'd  glean. 
Those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene ; 
Hear,  with  delight,  the  modest  Greek* 
Of  his  rcnown'd  ten  thoiuand  speak  ' . 
Hia  commentaries*  read  again 
Who  led  the  troops  and  held  the  pen , 
The  way  to  conquest  best  he  show'd. 
Who  trod  ere  he  prescrib'd  the  road. 
Read  Atm,  for  lofty  periods  fiuB*d, 
Who  Charles's  age  adom'd  and  sham'd; 
Read  Clarendon ;  onaw'd,  unbrib'd. 
Who  rul'd  th'  events  his  pen  describ'd ; 
Who  law  and  courts,  and  senates  knew, ; 
And  saw  the  sources  whence  he  drew. 

Yet,  lovely  Sallt,  be  not  frighten*^. 
Nor  dread  to  have  thy  mind  ei3ighten*d ; 
Admire  with  me  the  fair  alliance 
Which  mirth,  at  Maudlin,t  makes  with  scienoe  i 
How  humour  may  with  learning  dwell, , 
Go  ask  papa — for  he  can  tell. 

MARGERT  TWO-SHOHS. 

♦  Ce«ar; 

f  Dr.  Ifym$  wai  at  this  time  preiident  of  Msfdalsa 
College,  Oxford,  where  tbii  little  poem  woi  written. 


SENSIBILITY : 

AN  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  BiRS.  BOSCAWEN. 

AcOTT,  BoscAwiN !  these  unpolished  lays,         I  For  you,  far  other  bards  have  wak'd  the  atnac; 
JYarbUme  too  much  the  venejoa  cannot  praise.  1  Far  other  te^  foe  ^qvlivw^  icgnX  Vi  wni^-. 
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le  fale  their  ptrtinif  mniic  iteds, 
chami*d  ear  the  knr'd  impreesioa  feels: 
ti  the  Ijres  of  Littleton  end  Yoon^, 
a  l^race,  end  that  a  nraph  atmng. 
B  no  more  !  bat  not  with  these  droline 
chasteoeaa  or  the  ▼ig'roua  line. 
Elfrida.^9  poet*  ihall  complain, 
er  Warton  breathe  bis  classic  strain : 
■  the  wonders  of  the  Gothic  page, 
fame  shall  Tindicate  the  avc, 
ble  lest  the  tuneful  art  expire, 
ettie  strikea  anew  old  Spencer's  lyre ; 
D  paint  the  fenuine  minstrel  knew, 
1  himself  this  living  portrait  drew. 
1  Latian  bards  had  gloried  in  his  name, 
full  brightness  burnt  the  Latian  flame ; 
with  lofUer  hopes  than  transient  bays, 
ht  despise  the  meed  of  mortal  praise ; 
:  cheap  wreath  by  human  science  won, 
the  wing  sublime  of  Amos*  son ! 
the  mantle  as  the  prophet  flew, 
his  mantle  caught  his  spirit  too. 
tch  bright  beauty  from  devouring  &te, 
then  nature's  transitory  date  ; 
lie  critic's  and  the  painter's  art, 
inoy's  skill  and  Guido's  grace  impart : 
rith  code  correct  the  graphic  school, 
HM  &ncy  curb  by  sober  rule  ; 
x>w  genius  fires,  how  taste  restrains, 
lat  both  are,  his  pencil  best  explains ; 
not  Reynolds  ?t  lives  not  Jentns  yet, 
his  lowest  title  was  a  wit  7^ 
I  purer  flames  thy  hallow'd  zeal  in- 


were  kindled  at  the  Muse's  fire, 
red  Chester  !i|  all  the  Nine  shall  boast ; 
t  Johnson  ours  ?  himself  a  host ! 
U  for  you  your  gentle  stars  dispense  : 
ri  of  friendship  and  the  feast  of  sense  : 
he  bliss,  and  Heav'n  no  dearer  sends, 
8  wisest,  brightest,  best,  your  friends. 
!  to  these  I  raise  the  votive  line,, 
grateful  own  these  friends  are  mine ; 
er  trace  the  wit  to  Athens  known, 
I  Montague  that  wit  our  own : 

well  pleas'd,  Chapone's  instructive 

-aise  the  morals  of  the  age : 

ji  Walsingham,  the  various  power, 

Lhe  lonely,  grace  the  lettered  hour ; 

» is  ours,  serenely  bright, 

strong  ray,  and  virtue's  milder  light : 

'bo  blees'd  the  friend,  and  grao'd  the 

It  Swift,  still  gilds  our  social  days ; 
r  protract  thy  light,  O  star  benign  ! 
ting  beams  with  milder  lustre  shine, 
rbauld,  shall  my  glowing  heart  refuse 

\\U  Etiripiden  tad  EUUra't  poet. 

(hop  of  Ijondon. 

oikaa  Reynold's  rery  able  nntiMi  to  T)u  F^ea- 

r>n  the  art  of  oaintinf,  translated  by  Mr. 

»>.  bit  wttriet  ot  Ih»ceurse$  to  the  aeademf, 

eh  written  prnfevaeilly  on  the  subject  of 

ntain  the  prinriplPt  nf  general  art,  and  are 

th  90  much  perKpiciioiis  food  nenne.  an  to  be 

iteuiated  to  asM«t  in  forming  tho  taste  of 

vader. 

le  Jtmfne  had  Just  ptibli^bed  hit  work  On 

Eridence  of  the  Ckrtstien  Religion. 

top  of  London— See  his  adoiirable  poem  on 


Its  tribute  to  thy  virtues,  or  thy  muse ; 
This  humble  merit  shall  at  least  be  mine, 
The  poet's  chaplet  for  thy  brow  to  twine ; 
My  verse  thy  talents  to  the  world  shall  teach. 
And  praise  the  genius  it  despairs  to  reach. 

Yet  what  is  wit,  and  what  the  poet's  art  7 
Can  genius  shield  tlie  vulnerable  heart  7 
Ah  no !  where  bright  imagination  reigns. 
The  fine  wrought  spirit  feels  acuter  pains ; 
Where  glow  exalted  sense  and  taste  refin'd. 
There  keener  anguish  rankles  in  the  mind ; 
There,  feeling  is  difins'd  through  ev'ry  part, 
Thrills  iu  each  nerve,  and  lives  in  all  the  heart; 
And  those  whose  gen'rotts  Mmls  each  tear  would 

keep 
From  other's  eyes,  are  born  themselves  to  weep. 
Can  all  the  boasted  pow'rs  of  wit  and  song. 
Of  life  one  pang  remove,  one  hour  prolong? 
Fallacious  hope  !  which  daily  truths  deride ;   ^^ 
For  you,  alas !  have  wept,  and  Garrick  dy'd  !^ 
O  shades  of  Hampton !  witness,  as  I  mourn,  ' 
Could  wit  or  sone  elude  your  fav'rite's  urn  7  ' 
Though  living  virtue  still  your  haunt  endears. 
Yet  buried  worth  shall  justify  my  tears. 
Who  now  with  spirit  keen,  yet  judgment  cool. 
The  errors  of  my  orphan  muse  shall  rule  7 
With  keen  acumen  how  his  piercing  eye. 
The  fault  conccal'd  from  vulgar  view  would  spy !  ) 
While  with  a  generous  warmth  he  strove  to 

hide. 
Nay  vindicate  the  fault  his  taste  had  spy'd. 
So  pleas'd  could  he  detect  a  happy  line 
That  he  would  fancy  merit  ev'n  in  mioe. 

His  wft  BO  pointed  it  ne'er  miss'd  its  end. 
And  so  well  temper'd  it  ne'er  lost  a  friend  ; 
How  his  keen  eye,  quick  mind,  and  ardent  hear^ 
Impov'rish'd  nature,  and  exhausted  art, 
A  mHse  ofjire  has  sung,*  if  muse  could  trace. 
Or  verse  retrieve  the  evanescent  grace  ! 
How  rival  bards  with  rival  statesmen  strove, 
Who  most  should  gain  his  praise  or  win  his 

love ! 
Opposing  parties  to  one  point  he  drew. 
Thus  TuUy's  Atticus  was  Cesar's  too. 
Tho'  time  his  mellowing  hand  across  has 
stole, 
Soft*niDg  the  tints  of  sorrow  on  the  soul; 
The  deep  impression  long  my  heart  shall  fill. 
And  ev'ry  fainter  trace  be  perfect  still. 

Forgive,  my  friend,  if  wounded  memory  melt. 
You  best  can  pardon  who  have  deepest  felt, 
You,  who  for  Britain's  herof  and  your  own. 
The  deadliest  pang  which  rend  the  soul  have 

known ; 
You,  who  have  found  how  much  the   feeling 

heart 
Shapes  its  own  wound,  and  points  itself  tho  dart ; 
You,  who  are  call'd  the  varied  loss  to  mourn ; 
You,  who  have  clasp'd  a  son's  untimely  urn  ; 
You,  who  from  frequent  fond  experience  feci 
The  wounds  such  minds  receive  can  never  heal ; 
That  grief  a  thousand  entrances  can  find. 
Where  parts  superior  dignify  the  mind ; 
Yet  would  you  change  that  sense  acute  to  gain 
A  dear  bought  absence  from  tho  poignant  pain  ; 
Commuting  ev'ry  grief  whose  feelings  give 
In  loveless,  joyless  apathy  to  live? 

•  Bee  Mr.  Skeridnn*»  beautiful  monody, 
t  Admiral  jBMcavcs. 
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For  thoagh  in  souls  where  energies  abound. 
Pain  through  its  numerous  avenues  can  wound ; 
Yet  the  same  avenues  are  open  stiU, 
To  casual  blessing  as  to  casual  ill. 
Nor  is  the  trembling  temper  more  awake 
To  every  wound  calamity  can  make, 
Than  is  the  finely  fashion'd  nerve  alive 
To  ev*ry  transport  pleasure  has  to  give. 

Let  not  the  vulgar  read  this  pensive  strain, 
HTheir  jests  the  tender  anguish  would  profane. 
Yet  these  some  deem  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 
Whose  low  enjoyments  never  reach  the  mind ; 
Who  ne'er  a  pain  but  for  themselves    have 

known. 
Who  ne*er  have  felt  a  sorrow  but  their  own: 
Who  deem  romantic  ev*ry  finer  thought 
Conceiv*d  by  pity,  or  by  friendship  wrought ; 
Wliose  insulated  souls  ne*er  feel  the  pow*r 
Of  gen*rous  sympadiy*s  eztatic  hour ; 
Whose  disconnected  hearts  ne'er  taste  the  bliss 
Extracted  from  another's  happiness ; 
Who  ne'er  the  high  heroic  duty  know, 
For  public  good  the  private  to  forego. 
'  Then  wherefore  happy?  where's  the  kindred 

mind? 
Where  the  large  soul  which  takes  in  human  kind? 
Yes — 'tis  the  untold  sorrow  to  explain. 
To  mitigate  the  unsuspected  pain ; 
The  rule  of  holy  sympathy  to  keep, 
Joy  for  the  Joyful,  tears  for  them  that  weep  : 
To  theee  the  virtuous  half  their  pleasures  owe. 
Pleasures,  the  selfish  are  not  bom  to  know ; 
They  never  know  in  all  their  coarser  bliss. 
The  sacred  rapture  of  a  pain  like  this. 
Then  take  yo  happy  vulgar  take  your  part 
Of  sordid  joy  which  never  touch'd  the  heart. 

Benevolence,  which  seldom  stays  to  choose, 
XiOst  pausing  Prudence  tempt  her  to  refuse ; 
Friendship,    which    once    determin'd,    never 

swerves. 
Weighs  ere  it  trusts,  but  weighs  not  ere  it 

serves. 
And  soll-ey'd  Pity,  and  Forgiveness  bland, 
And  melting  Charity  with  open  hand ; 
And  artkas  love,  befieving  and  believ'd. 
And  honest  Confidence  which  ne'er  deceivM ; 
And  mercy,  stretching  out  ere  Want  can  speak. 
To    wipe   the    tear    which  stains  AfBiction's 

cheek; 
These  ye  have  never  known — ^then  take  your 

part 
Of  sordid  joy  which  never  touch'd  the  heart 

You  who  have  melted  in  bright  glory's  flame, 
Or  felt  the  grateful  breath  of  wcll-earn'd  fame ; 
Or  you,  the  chosen  agents  from  above. 
Whose  bounty  vindicates  Almighty  love ; 
You,  who  subdue  the  vain  desire  of  show. 
Not  to  accumulate  but  to  bestow ; 
You  who  the  dreary  haunts  of  sorrow  seek. 
Raise  the  sunk  heart,  and  flush  the  fading  cheek; 
Yon,  who  divide  the  joys  and  share  the  pains. 
When  merit  triumphs,  or  oppress'd  complains ; 
You,  who  with  pensive  Petrarch,  love  to  mourn. 
Or  weave  the  garland  for  Tibullos*  urn  ; 

You,  whose  touch'd  hearts  with  real  sorrows 

sweU, 
Or  feel,  when  genius  paints  those  sorrows  weU, 
Would  you  renounce  such  energies  as  these 
For  vulgar  pleasures  or  for  selBsh  ease  ? 
Would  you  to  'scape  the  pain,  the  joy  forego, 


And  miss  the  transport  to  avoid  the  wo? 
Would  you  the  sense  of  actual  pity  lose. 
Or  cease  to  share  the  mournings  of  the  mosef 
No,  Greville,*  no ! — thy  song,  tho'  steep'd  it 

tears. 
Though  all  thy  soul  in  all  thy  strain  appean; 
Yet  would'st  thou  all  thy  well  sung  angoiih 

choose. 
And  all  th'  inglorious  peace  thou  begg'stri 

fuse: 
And  while  discretion  all  our  views  should 

guide. 
Beware,  lest  secret  aims  and  ends  she  hide ; 
Though  'midst  the  crowd  of  virtues,  'tis  bsr 

part. 
Like  a  firm  sentinel — to  guard  the  heart ; 
Beware,  lest  Prudence  'self  become  unjost. 
Who  never  was  deceived,  I  would  not  trust ; 
Prudence  must  never  be  suspicion's  slave. 
The  World's  wise  man  is  more  than  half  a 

knave. 
And  you,  Boecawen,  while  you  fondly  melt, 
In  raptures  none  but  mothers  ever  felt ; 
And  as  you  view,  prophetic,  in  your  race. 
All  Levison's  sweetness,  and   all  Beauifbrt's 

grace; 
Yet  dread  what  dangers  each  lov'd  child  may 

share. 
The  youth,  if  valiant,  or  the  maid,  if  fair; 
You  who  have  felt,  so  frail  is  mortal  joy ! 
That,  while  we  clasp  the  phantom,  we  destroy;. 
That  perils  multiply  as  blessingrg  flow. 
That  sorrows  grafXed  on  enjoyments  grow ; 
That  clouds  impending  dim  our  brightest  viewi^ 
^n)at  w^  have  most  to  love  ha^  most  to  Ipsp;  ^ 
Yet  from  these  fslr  possessions  would  you  part,  ' 
To  shelter  from  contingent  ills  your  heart? 
Would  you  forego  the  objects  of  your  prayer 
To  save  the  dangers  of  a  distant  care  ? 
Renounce  the  brightness  op'ning  to  your  view 
For  all  the  safety  dulness  ever  knew  ? 
Would  you  consent,  to  shun  the  fears  yon  provt 
That  they  should  merit  less,  or  you  less  love. 

Yet  while  we  claim  the  sympathy  divine. 
Which  makes,  O  man,  the  woes  of  others  thins; 
While  her  fair  triumphs  swell  the  modish  pags» 
She  drives  the  sterner  virtues  from  the  stage : 
While  Feeling  boasts  her  ever  tearful  eye. 
Pair  Truth,  firm  Faith,  snd  manly  Justice  fly: 
Justice,  prime  s^ood !  from  whose  prolific  law. 
All  worth,  all  virtue,  their  strong  essence  draw^ 
Justice,  a  grace  quite  obsolete  we  hold, 
The  feign*d  Astrea  of  an  sge  of  gold : 
The  sterlinF  attribute  we  scarcely  own. 
While  spurious  Candour  fills  the  vacant  throne 

^Sweet  Sensibility !  Tbou  secret  pow'r 
Who  shed'stlKy  gifts  upon  the  natal  hoor. 
Like  fairy  fkvours ;  Art  can  never  seize. 
Nor  Affectation  cstch  thy  power  to  please ; 
Thy  subtle  essence  still  eludes  the  chains 
Of  Definition,  and  defeats  her  pains. 
Sweet  Sensibility  !  thou  keen  delight ! 
Unprompted  moral !  sudden  sense  of  right ' 
Perception  exquisite !  fair  Virtue's  seed  ! 
Thou  quick  precursor  of  the  lib'ral  deed ! 
Thou  hasty  conscience !  reason's  blushing  montf 
Instinctive  kindners  e'er  reflection 's  born  I 
Prompt  sense  of  equity !  to  thee  belongs 
The  swift  redress  of  unexamin'd  wrongs  I 
*  9ee  ber  bcautiftil  Ode  to  Indiifereiioai 
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erro,  the  caiue  perhapi  ontrMd, 
I  apt  to  cfaoM  the  ■an*riDg  side  I 
bo  know  thee  not,  no  word  ctn  peint, 
who  know  thee,  know  all  worde  ere 

■  not  feel  thy  pow*r  who  boeste  thy 

M  her  every  period  with  thy  name ; 
ho  yente  her  diiproportionM  li^ha 
\g  Lethia  when  her  sparrow  dies : 
>o  melts  when  bepless  Short  expires, 
misVy  unrelievM  retires! 
s  fei|rnM  sorrow  all  her  tears  deserve, 
s  o*er  Werter  while  her  children 

.re  bat  th*  extemil  marks  to  tell 

eas  in  the  mind  that  dwell ; 

ire  of  things  the  outward  sign, 

e  things  themselves  they  bat  define ; 

itions,  tender  tones,  fond  tears, 

5  graceful  drapery  Feeling  wears ; 

her  garb,  not  her,  they  but  express 

her  semblance,  her  appropriate  dress ; 

fair  marks,  reluctant  I  relate, 

ly  symbols  may  be  counterfeiL 

,  who  fill  with  brilliant  plaints  the 

onet  meet  the  gunner*s  rage  ; 
who  for  a  dying  fawn  deplore, 
i,  parent,  country,  were  no  more ; 
quick  rapture  trembling  in  their  eye, 
I  spider's  snare  they  snatch  a  fly ; 
whose  well  sung  plainta  each  breast 

all  heart*— but  his  from  whom  they 

ig  life*s  low  duties  to  attend, 

s  on  friendship,  while  he  cheats  his 

1  punishments  he  grieves  to  hear, 
•ns  *prison*d  virtue  with  a  tear ; 
lid  bills  his  creditor  presents, 

innocence  his  crime  laments, 
tender  moralist  of  Tweed, 
js  man  of  feeling  feels  indeed, 
livine  !  sole  source  of  charity  ! 
one  genuine  deed  perform*d  for  thee, 
le  periods  Feeling  e*er  could  turn, 
ly  touching  page,  perverted  Sterne  ! 
1  deeds  alone  this  love  *s  express^, 
Ruent  only  were  the  bless'd ; 
wish,  one  prayer,  one  soothing  word, 
f  mercy  shall,  welUpleas'd  record ; 
It  sigh  by  pow*rle8s  pity  given, 
icense  !  shall  ascend  to  beav'n  ! 
fles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
ar  misery  from  our  foibles  springs, 

best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease, 
h  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  msy 

• 

f 

igentle-spirit  learn  from  hence, 

kindness  is  a  great  offence. 

large  bounties,  though  we  wish  in 

y  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain : 
ankind  with  tides  of  flowing  wealth, 
to  grace  them,  or  to  crown  with 

• 

3t  denies ;  yet  lib*ral  still, 

es  its  counterpoise  to  every  ill, 


Nor  let  us  murmur  at  our  stinted  pow're, 
When  kindness,  love,  and  concord,  may  be  corf* 
The  gift  of  ministVing  to  other's  ease, 
To  afi  her  sons  impartial  she  decrees ; 
T^  gentle  offices  of  patient  love. 
Beyond  all  flattery,  and  all  price  above ; 
The  mild  fivbearance  at  a  brother's  fault. 
The  aii^ry  word  suppress'd    the  taunting 

thought ; 
Subduing  and  subdu'd,  the  petty  strife. 
Which  clouds  the  colour  of  domestic  life ; 
The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springi. 
From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things ; 
On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife,  or  friend, 
The  almost  sacred  joys  of  lome  depend: 
There  Sensibility,  thou  best  may'st  reign. 
Home  is  thy  true  legitimate  domain. 
A  solitary  bliss  thou  ne'er  could'st  find. 
Thy  joys  with  those  thou  lov'st  are  intcrtwin'd^ 
And  he  whose  helpless  tenderness  removes 
The  rankling  thorn  which  wounds  the  breast  he 

loves. 
Smooths  not  another's  rugged  path  alone. 
But  clears  th'  obstruction  which  impedes  his 

own. 
The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique, 
The  obvious  satire,  or  implied  dblike ; 
The  sneer  equivocal,  the  harsh  reply. 
And  all  the  cruel  language  of  the  eye ; 
The  artful  injury,  wIkmo  venom'd  dart. 
Scarce  wounds  the  bearing,  while  it  stabs  the 

heart; 
The  guarded  phrase,  whose  meaning  kills,  yet 

told 
The  list'ner  wonders,  how  you  thought  it  cold ; 
Small  slights,  neglect,  unmix'd  perhaps  with 

hate. 
Make  up  in  number  what  they  want  in  weight 
These  and  a  thousand  griefs  minute  as  these. 
Corrode  our  comfort  and  destroy  our  ease. 
As  Feeling  tends  to  good  or  leans  to  ill. 
It  gives  fresh  force  to  vice  or  principle ; 
'Tis  not  a  gift  peculiar  to  the  good, 
'Tis  often  but  the  virtue  of  the  blood  * 
And  what  would  seem  compassion's  moral  flow, 
Is  but  A  circulation  swift  or  slow : 
But  to  divert  it  to  its  proper  course. 
There  wisdom's  pow'r  appears,  there  reason's 

force: 
If  ill-directed  it  pursue  the  wrong. 
It  adds  new  strength  to  what  before  was  strong 
Breaks  out  in  wild  irregular  desires, 
Dirorder'd  passions,  and  illicit  fires ; 
Without,  deforms  the  man,  depraves  within. 
And  makes  the  work  of  God  the  slave  of  sin« 
Bat  if  Religion's  bias  rule  the  soul. 
Then  Sensibility  exalts  the  whole ; 
Sheds  its  sweet  sunshine  on  the  moral  part. 
Nor  wastes  on  fancy  what  should  warm  the 

heart 
Cold  and  inert  the  mental  powers  would  lie. 
Without  this  quick'ninj^  spark  of  Deity. 
To  melt  the  rich  materials  from  the  mme. 
To  bid  the  mass  of  intellect  refine. 
To  bend  the  firm,  to  animate  the  cold. 
And  heav'ns  own  image  stamp  on  Nature's  gold; 
To  give  immortal  mind  its  finest  tone, 
Ohf  Sensibility  !  is  all  thy  own. 
This  is  th'  eternal  flame  which  lights  and  warms, 
In  song  enchants  us  and  in  action  charms* 
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Til  this  that  makes  the  pensive  strains  of  Gray* 
Win  to  th0  open  heart  their  easj  wav ; 
Makes  the  touchM  spirit  glow  with  kindred  fire, 
When  sweet  Serenade  poet  wakes  the  lyre : 
Makes  Portland's  face  its  brightest'raptore  we^*, 
When  her  large  bounty  snraoths  the  bed  of  care  : 
'Tis  this  that  breitfthes  through  Sevigne's  fair 

page. 
That  nameless  grace  which  sooths  a  second  age ; 
'Tis  this,  whose  charm  the  soul  resistless  seize, 
And  gives  Boscawen  half  her  power  to  please. 
Yet  why  thoee  terrors  7  Why  that  anxious  care  7 
Since  your  last  hopef  the  deathful  war  tnU  dare7 


Why  dread  that  energy  of  soul  which  leads 
To  dang*rous  glory  by  heroic  deeds  7 
Why  mourn  to  view  his  ardent  soul  aspire? 
You  fear  the  son  because  you  knew  the  sin. 
Hereditary  valour  you  deplore. 
And  dread,  yet  wish  to  find  one  hero  more. 

*  Tbif  is  meant  of  the  EUfy  in  a  Qmntfj  Ctefcl 
jfard,  of  which  exquisite  poem  SeiuibUitif  i«  periw|i  tki 
ctaaraeteristic  beaut]r. 

t  Viacount  Falmouth,  admiral  Boscawen*8  oaljr  n- 
maining  ion  was  then  in  America,  and  at  the  batttiof 
Lexington. 


SIR  ELDRED  OF  THE  BOWER. 


A  LEGENDARY  TALE. 


IN  TWO  FARTS. 

Of  them  who,  wrapt  in  earth  so  cold, 

No  more  the  smiling  day  shall  view. 
Should  many  a  tender  talo  be  told. 

For  many  a  tender  thought  is  due. — Langhmme, 

PART  L 

O  nostra  Vita,  ch*e  si  bella  in  vista ! 

Com*  perde  agevolmento  in  un  memento. 

Quel,  ch*en  molt*  anni  a  grand  pena  s*acqnista.— Pefrafva. 


Tbkiik  was  a  young  and  valiant  knight, 

Bir  Eldred  was  his  name. 
And  never  did  a  worthier  wight 

The  rank  of  knighthood  claim. 
Where  gliding  TVry,  her  stream  sends  forth, 

To  fted  the  naighbouring  wood. 
The  ancient  glory  of  the  north, 

Sir  Eldred*8  castle  stood. 
The  knight  was  rich  as  knight  might  be 

In  patrimonial  wealth ; 
And  rich  in  nature's  gift  was  he. 

In  youth,  and  strength,  and  heidth. 
He  did  not  think,  as  some  have  thought, 

Whom  honour  never  crown*d. 
The  fkme  a  father  dearly  bought, 

Could  make  the  son  renown*d, 
He  better  thought,  a  noble  aire* 

Who  gallant  deeds  had  done, 
To  deeds  of  hardihood  should  fire 

A  brave  and  gallant  son. 
The  fairest  ancestry  on  earth 

Without  desert  is  poor  ; 
And  ev*ry  deed  of  former  worth 

Is  but  a  claim  for  more. 
Sir  Eldred*s  heart  was  ever  kind. 

Alive  to  pity*s  call ; 
A  crowd  of  virtues  mc'd  his  mind, 

He  lov*d  and  felt  ror  all. 
When  merit  rais*d  the  sufferer's  name, 

He  ehow*rd  his  bounty  then  ; 
And  thoee  who  could  not  prove  that  claim, 

He  sucoour*d  still  as  men. 
But  sacred  truth  the  muse  compels 

His  errors  to  impart ; 
And  yet  the  muse  reluctant  tells 

The  faulte  of  Eldred's  heart 
Though  mild  and  soft  as  infknt  loro 


His  fond  affections  melt ; 
Though  all  that  kindest  spirite  prove 

Sir  Eldred  keenly  felt : 
Yet  if  the  passions  storm*d  his  soul. 

By  jealousy  led  on  ; 
The  fierce  resentment  8corn*d  contronl« 

And  bore  his  virtues  down. 
Not  Thule*s  waves  so  widely  break 

To  drown  the  northern  shore ; 
Not  Etna's  entrails  fiercer  shake, 

Or  Scythia*s  tempest  roar. 
As  when  in  summer's  sweetest  dmj 

To  fan  the  fragrant  mom. 
The  sighing  breezes  softly  stray 

0*er  fields  of  ripen*d  corn ; 
Sudden  the  lightning*s  blast  descends, 

Deforms  the  ravag'd  fields ; 
At  once  the  various  ruin  blends. 

And  all  resistless  yields. 
But  when,  to  clear  ms  stormy  breast. 

The  sun  of  reason  shone. 
And  ebbing  passions  sunk  to  rest. 

And  show'd  what  rage  had  done : 
O  then  what  anguish  he  betray'd ! 

His  shame  how  deep,  how  true ! 
He  view*d  the  waste  his  rage  had  made* 

And  shudder  *d  at  the  view. 
The  meek-ey'd  dawn,  in  saffron  robe, 

Proclaim*d  the  op*ning  day. 
Up  rose  the  sun  to  gild  Uie  globe. 

And  hail  the  new-born  May  ; 
The  birds  their  vernal  notes  repeat 

And  glad  the  thiok'ning  grove ; 
And  fbather'd  partners  fondly  greet 

With  many  a  song  of  love : 
When  pious  Eldred  early  roee 

The  Lord  ofall  to  hail; 
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with  «I1  itM  giSia  bettowi, 

mercies  never  fail ! 

B — he  left  his  woodknd  glade, 

umejM  far  away ; 

lo  court  the  diatant  shade, 

rough  the  lone  vale  atray. 

le  bosom  ofa  wood, 

ling  hillfl  embrae*d, 

oodett  mansion  stood, 

f  the  hand  of  taste ; 

my  a  prouder  castle  fell, 

fely  did  endure ; 

3  where  guardian  virtnes  dweD 

m1  and  secure. 

ine  an  humble  fence 

the  mansion  stood, 
[T*d  at  once  to  charm  the  sense, 
reen  an  infant  wood. 

receiv*d  an  added  grace, 
s*d  it  bent  to  look, 
'd  its  ever  verdant  face 
ed  in  a  brook : 
Iness  of  the  stream  did  well 
ister*s  fortunes  show ; 
streams  may  serve  to  tell 
tree  from  whence  they  flow, 
sion  own*d  an  aged  knight, 
ch  a  man  was  he, 
I  just  shows  to  human  sight, 
what  man  should  be. 
<  in  many  a  well-fought  field 
lin'd  betimes  to  war : 
I,  like  a  well-worn  shield, 
ac*d  with  many  a  scar, 
ir  ofa  green  old  age 
ercnd  form  did  b^r; 
lias !  the  warrior-sage 
iin*d  the  dregs  of  care : 
w  more  than  age  can  break, 
mnd  its  hapless  prey, 
row  furrow *d  his  firm  cheek, 
rn*d  his  bright  locks  gray. 
ng  daughter  soothed  his  cares, 
g  and  beauteous  dame, 
urt  of  his  failing  years, 
rtha  was  her  name. 
t  a  littk  sacred  shrine, 
all  the  Virtues  meet, 

Hope  and  Faith  divine 
iimM  it  for  their  scat 
to  raise  her  fragrant  bower 
i  and  rustic  taste, 
i  she  screenM  each  fav*rite  flower 
;v*ry  ruder  blast ; 
I  shrub  or  plant  was  thcro 
i  some  moral  yield  ; 
}m,  by  a  father*s  care, 
•und  in  cvVv  field. 
I,  whose  foliage  fell  away, 
ith  the  summer  died, 
ht  an  image  of  decay 
lecture  human  pride : 
ir  perennial  greens  that  stood, 
:av*d  the  wintry  blast, 

of  the  fair  mind  be  riewM, 

shall  for  ever  last 
it  her  that  the  gaudiest  flowers 
leldom  fragrant  found, 
sd  soon  their  little  powers, 
useless  on  the  ground: 


While  the  sweet-soentad  met  ahaU  lai^ 

And  still  retain  its  power, 
When  life's  imperfect  day  is  past 

And  beauty*s  shorter  hour. 
And  here  the  virgin  lovM  to  lead 

Her  inoflbnsive  day. 
And  here  she  ofl  retir*d  to  read. 

And  ofl  retirM  to  pray. 
EmbowerM,  she  grac*d  the  woodland  shadost 

From  courts  and  cities  far, 
The  pride  of  Caledonian  maids. 

The  peerless  northern  star. 
As  shines  that  bright  and  lucid  star, 

The  glory  of  the  night, 
When  beaming  through  the  oload.e88  air 

She  sheds  her  silver  light: 
So  Birtha  shone !— But  when  she  spoke 

The  muse  herself  was  heard. 
As  on  the  ravish*d  air  she  broke, 

And  thus  her  prayer  preferr*d : 

*  O  bless  thy  Births,  Power  Supreme 

In  whom  I  live  and  move. 
And  bless  me  most  by  blessing  him. 

Whom  more  than  life  I  love.* 
She  starts  to  hear  a  stranger*s  voice. 

And  with  a  modest  grace. 
She  lifls  her  meek  eye  m  surprise. 

And  see*s  a  stranger's  face : 
The  stranger  lost  in  transport  stood. 

Bereft  of  voice  and  power. 
While  she  with  equal  wonder  view'd 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower. 
The  virgin  blush  which  spreads  her  cheek. 

With  nature's  purest  dye. 
And  all  those  dazzling  beams  which  break 

Like  morning  from  her  eye- 
He  view*d  them  all,  and  as  he  view'd 

Drank  deeply  of  delight ; 
And  still  his  raptur*d  eye  pursued 

And  feasted  on  the  sight 
With  silent  wonder  long  they  gaz*d, 

And  neither  silence  broke ; 
At  length  the  smotherM  passion  blazM, 

Enamoured  Eldred  spoke : 

*  O  sacred  virtue,  heavenly  power  ! 

Thy  wond'rous  force  I  feel : 
I  gaze,  I  tremble,  I  adore. 

Yet  die  my  love  to  tell. 
My  scorn  has  of\  the  dart  repoll'd 

Which  guileful  beauty  threw ; 
But  goodness  heard,  and  grace  beheld, 

Must  every  heart  subduo.' 
Quick  on  the  ground  her  eyes  were  cast. 

And  now  as  quickly  rais'd : — 
Just  then  her  father  hap*ly  past. 

On  whom  she  trembling  gaz'd. 
Good  Ardolph*s  eye  his  BerUia  meets 

With  glances  of  delight; 
And  thus  with  courteous  speech  he  greets 

The  young  and  graceful  knight ; 

*  O  gallant  youth,  whoe*er  thou  art, 

Right  welcome  to  this  place  ! 
There's  something  rises  at  my  heart  ] 
Which  says  I've  seen  that  face.' 

*  Thou  gen'rous  knight,*  the  youth  rojoin'd, 

*  Though  little  known  to  fame, 
I  trust  I  bear  a  grateful  mind — 

Sir  Eldred  is  my  name.' 

*  Sir  Eldred  ?'— Ardolph  loud  exclaim'd 

*  Renown'd  for  worth  and  power  7 
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For  Talonr  and  fer  nrtee  ftni'd. 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower  T 
Now  mike  me  crratefnl,  righteontbeaTeii, 

Ae  thou  art  ^x>d  to  me. 
Since  to  my  aged  eyes  *tia  ^ren 

Sir  Eldred*a  son  to  see  !* 
Then  Ardolph  caoffht  him  by  the  hand, 

AndffazM  upon  his  face. 
And  to  his  aged  bosom  strain*d, 

With  many  a  kind  embrace. 
Again  he  view'd  him  o*er  and  o*er, 

And  doubted  still  the  truth, 
And  ask*d  what  he  had  ask*d  before, 

Then  thus  addresst  the  youth : 
'Come  now  beneath  my  roof,  I^pray, 

Some  needful  rest  to  take. 
And  with  us  many  a  cheerful  day, 

Thy  friendly  sojourn  make ! 
He  enterM  at  the  gate  straightway. 

Some  needful  rest  to  take ; 
And  with  them  many  a  cheerful  day 

Did  friendly  sojourn  make. 


PART  II. 

Onoi — in  a  social  summer's  walk. 

The  gaudy  day  was  fled  ; 
They  cheated  time  with  cheerful  talk. 

When  thus  Sir  Ardolph  said : 
'  Thy  father  was  the  firmest  friend 

That  e*er  my  being  blest ; 
And  every  virtue  heaven  could  send, 

Fast  bound  him  to  my  breast. 
Tcwether  did  we  learn  to  bear 

The  casque  and  ample  shield ; 
Together  learn  in  many  a  war 

The  deathful  spear  to  wield. 
To  make  our  union  still  more  dear. 

We  both  were  doomM  to  prove, 
What  is  most  sweet  and  most  severe 

In  heart  dissolving  love. 
The  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  knight 

Did  my  fond  heart  engage ; 
And  ne*er  did  heaven  the  virtues  write 

Upon  a  fairer  page. 
Au  bosom  felt  an  equal  wound. 

Nor  sigh*d  we  long  in  vain ; 
One  8ummer*s  sun  beheld  us  bound 

In  Hymen's  holy  chain. 
Thou  wast  Sir  ELDRsn's  only  child, 

Thy  Other's  darling  joy ; 
On  me  a  lovely  daughter  smil'd. 

On  me  a  blooming  boy; 
But  man  has  woes,  has  clouds  of  care, 

That  dim  his  star  of  life— 
Myarms  reoeivM  the  little  pair, 

The  earth's  cold  breast,  my  wifi». 
^Forgive,  thou  gentle  kniffht,  forgive, 

fond  foolish  tears  lotu  flow ; 
One  day  like  mine  thy  heart  may  heave, 

And  mourn  its  lot  of  wo. 
Bntgrant,  kind  heaven !  thou  ne'er  may'st  know 

The  pangs  I  now  impart ; 
Nor  even  feel  the  parting  blow 

That  rives  a  husband's  heart 
Beside  the  blooming  banks  of  Tliy, 

My  angel's  ashes  sleep ; 
And  wherefore  should  her  Ardolph  stay, 

Except  to  watch  and  weep  7 
I  bore  my  boaatmms  babes  away 


With  many  a  gushing  tear ; 
I  left  the  blooming  banks  of  Tliy, 

And  brought  my  darlings  here. 
I  watch'd  my  little  household  cares. 

And  formed  their  growing  youth ; 
And  fondly  train'd  their  infant  years 

To  piety  and  truth.' 

*  Thy  blooming  Birtha  hero  I  see,* 

Sir  Eldred  straight  rejoin'd ; 

*  But  why  thy  son  is  not  with  thee. 

Resolve  my  doubting  mind.' 
When  Birtha  did  the  question  hear. 

She  sigh'd,  but  could  not  speak; 
And  many  a  soft  and  silent  tear 

Stray  *d  down  her  damask  cheek. 
Then  pass'd  o'er  good  Sir  Ardolph's  face,' 

A  cast  of  deadly  pale ; 
But  soon  compos'd,  with  manly  grace. 

He  thus  renew'd  his  tale : 

*  For  him  my  heart  too  much  has  bled ; 

For  him,  my  darling  son, 
Has  sorrow  press'd  my  hoary  head ; 

But  heav'n's  high  will  be  done !' 
Scarce  eighteen  winter's  had  revolv'd, 

To  crown  the  circling  year, 
Before  my  valiant  boy  resolv'd 

The  warrior's  lance  to  bear. 
Too  high  I  priz'd  my  native  land. 

Too  dear  his  fame  I  held, 
T*  oppose  a  parent's  stern  command. 

And  keep  him  from  the  field. 
He  left  me— left  his  sister  too, 

Yet  tears  bedew'd  his  face — 
What  could  a  feeble  old  man  do  1 

He  burst  from  my  embrace. 

0  thirst  of  glory,  fatal  flame  ! 

0  laurels  dearly  bought ! 

Yet  sweet  is  death  when  earn'd  with  fiime>* 

So  virtuous  Edwy  thought. 
Full  manfully  the  brave  boy  strove. 

Though  pressing  ranks  oppose ; 
But  weak  the  strongest  arm  must  prove 

Against  an  host  of  foes. 
A  deadly  wound  my  son  receives, 

A  spear  assails  his  side : 
Gfief  does  not  kill — for  Ardolph  lives 

To  tell  that  Edwy  died. 
His  long-Iov'd  mother  died  again 

In  £2dwy's  parting  groan; 

1  wept  for  her,  yet  wept  in  vain — 

1  wept  for  both  in  one. 

I  would  have  died — I  sought  to  die. 

But  heaven  restrain'd  the  thought. 
And  to  my  passion^clouded  eye 

My  helpless  Birtha  brought 
When  lo !  array'd  in  robes  of  light, 

A  nymph  celestial  came. 
She  clear'd  the  mists  that  dimm'd  my  sighW-* 

Religion  ^as  her  name. 
She  prov'd  the  chastisement  divine. 

And  bade  me  kiss  the  rod  ; 
She  taught  this  rebel  heart  of  mine 

Submission  to  its  God. 
Religion  taught  me  to  sustain 

What  nature  bade  me  feel ; 
And  piety  reliev'd  the  pain 

Which  time  cad  never  heaL' 
He  ceas'd — with  sorrow  and  delight 

The  tale  Sir  Eldred  hears : 
Then  weeping  cries—*  Thou  noble  knight. 
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!i,  mifiil  I  dbra 
m  Ml  pnpit  A 
Sir  Eldrad  WW  iDjr 
iQ  hast  lent  a  mm. 
{h  I  want  A  worthitr  plea 
laodtAr  AOAOte; 
10  to  thy  boaom  be 
nee  thy  Ediry  wae. 
Unir  toofue  &  Aid  d«iiM 
a  mey'sl  diaeppiove ; 
1  it  in  my  Ardent  eyea, 
idtbetakorkfie. 
teoQB  BirthA.'*— >6racioaa 
old  I  e'er  repiiia,' 
olph,  *  iiDoe  I  aae 
tirtha  BhAU  be  thine.* 
inaaeni  fleem  ofrad 
nti^  o'er  her  fiwep 
tremblbif  ftetore  apiead 
peat  diaoraer'd  fraee. 
ir  &ther  lundly  amiTd 
ilnaaa  of  content; 
y  ey'd  hia  darliof  ehild^ 
■ahnil,  bkiah'd  eonaant 
paint  the  vaat  deUfht 
I'd  Sir  EldreB'B  heart, 
B  tranaporta  oflhe  kniglit, 
mock  the  Mnae'e  art 
kind  and  graeioaa  aool, 
fantle  paeajona  dwell, 
ir  hi  oonoaife  the  whole, 
ay  moaa  can  telL 
the  knight  hu  Btrtba  knew, 
ire  he  nnx'd  the  maid ; 
th  each  day  prodoc'd  to  view 
race  each  boar  betray'd. 
a  too  waa  fond  to  charm 
ir  accompluhM  youth ; 
)  breast  ane  atrove  to  warm, 
>wii*d  with  bTe,  hia  truth. 
B  damea  of  modern  days, 
meral  homage  claim ; 
t  the  umvenal  gaze, 
Dt  for  publie  faoie. 
ity  bat  on  merit  smii*d, 
re  her  chaate  amilea  aold ; 
&ther  gave  hia  child, 
indeor,  or  for  ffold. 
ir  of  yoonff  Erared'a  flame 
soald  brook  delay, 
I  preaa'd  the  maid  to  name 
ly  nuptial  day. 
impatience  of  hia  breaat 
ill  in  Tain  to  hide, 
b  eager  aait  repieat 
ndaat  maiden  pride. 
Sir  Eldred  prcM'd  the  day 
waa  to  crown  hia  truth, 
f htfal  aire  woold  aigh  and  a^, 
py  atate  of  yooth ! 
leka  the  woea  which  wait 
e  it  dreama  of  joy ; 
a  to-morrow's  alter'd  fiite 
I  thoee  dreama  deatroy. 
^h  the  flatterer  Hope  deoeivea, 
mted  proapecta  shows ; 
still  cheated,  atill  balierea, 
ith  the  bright  aeane  oloae. 
■qf  bride,  so  sweetly  mild. 


■hemU'd 


On  me  her 
Bat  whilst4*e  kok'd. 

She  snnkinlo  the  gTAftt. 
Tet,  O  ftrgiye  an  okfman'b  eaie, 

Forrife  a  ftther'e  seal ; 
Who  randly  totee  moat  greatly  ftar* 
.    Who  ftara  moat  greatly  fboL 
Onoe  aNM  in  aoft  and  aaerad  banda 

Shall  Lofe  and  Hjmen  meet; 
To-morrow  ahall  nnile  yoor  handat 

And— be  yoor  bliaa  eomplale !' 
The  riaing  eon  inflam'd  the  aky, 

The  golden  orient  bhiah'd; 
Bat  Birtha'a  ebeeki  A  sweeter  4re, 

A  brighter  erimsoa  flnsh'd. 
The  priest  in  milk-white  Tostmiirta  dad, 

'  Farfbrm'd  the  myatic  rite ; 
Lofe  lit  the  haUowM  toreh  that  lad 

To  Hymen'a  chaate  delight 
How  feeble  langnage  were  toapaak 

Th'  immeaaarabie  joy. 
That  fir'd  Sir  Eldred's  ardent  eheek, 

And  trlomph'd  in  hia  eye ! 
Sir  Ardolph'a  pleaaara  atDod  oonftst, 

A  pleamire  aU  hia  own ; 
The  goarded  pleaaara  of  A  breaat 

Which  many  a  grief  had  knows. 
Twaa  each  a  aober  aenea  of  joy 

Aa  angela  well  mij^  keep 
A  jojr  CMatia'd  hj  piety, 

A  joy  prepared  to  weep. 
To  recollect  hor  scatter'd  thoogfat. 

And  ahun  the  noon-tide  hour, 
The  ky?ely  briidc  in  eeoret  eought 

The  ooolneM  of  her  bower. 
Long  ehe  remained — th'  enamoor'd  knight* 

Impatient  at  her  stay ; 
And  all  anfit  to  taste  deli^ 

When  Krtha  was  away ; 
Betakes  him  to  the  secret  bower ; 

His  footsteps  sofUy  move ; 
Impell'd  by  ev'ry  tender  power. 

He  steals  upon  his  love. 
O,  horror !  horror  !  blasting  sight ! 

He  sees  hb  Birtha's  charms, 
Redin'd  with  melting,  fond  delight, 
■  Within  a  stranger's  arms. 
Wild  frenzy  firea  hb  frantic  hand. 

Distracted  at  the  sight. 
He  flies  to  where  the  lovera  stand ; 

And  staba  the  atranger  knight 

*  Db,  traitor,  db !  thy  guilty  flamea 

Demand  th*  avenging  steel  !*— 

*  It  is  my  brother,'  she  exclaims ! 

•  'Tb  Edwy— Oh  &rewell !' 
An  aged  peaaant,  Edwy'a  guide. 

The  good  old  Ardolph  aought ; 
He  told  him  that  hb  boaom'a  inide. 

His  Edirr,  he  had  brought 
O  how  the  ftther'a  feelin8;8  melt* 

How  ftlnt  and  how  revive! 
Jnat  so  the  Hebrew  patriarch  felt,  ^ 

To  find  hb  eon  aim. 

*  Let  me  hehM  my  darling's  &ce, 

And  bless  him  ere  I  db !' 
Then  with  a  awifl  and  vigorooa  pace. 

He  to  the  bower  did  hb ; 
O  aad  reverae ! — Sank  on  the  ground 

Hb  abughter'd  eon  he  vbw'd ; 
And  dying  Birtha,  ekiee  he  found 
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In  brother*!  blood  imbni'd. 
Cold,  ipeechleff,  sonNleas,  Eidred  near, 

GazM  on  the  deed  he*d  done ; 
Like  the  blank  etatue  of  Despair^ 

Or  Madne§§  grav*d  in  atone. 
The  father  aaw — so  Jepbthah  stood. 

So  turn*d  his  wo-fraug ht  eye, 
When  the  dear,  destin'd  child  he  viewed 

His  zeal  had  doom*d  to  die. 
He  Iook*d  the  wo  he  could  not  speak. 

And  on  the  pale  corse  prest 
His  wan  discoIour*d,  dying  cheek. 

And  silent  sunk  to  rest 
Then  Birtha  faintly  raisM  her  eye. 

Which  long  had  ceasM  to  stream. 
On  Eidred  fiz*d,  with  many  a  sigh. 

Its  dim  departing  beam. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death. 

Upon  her  pale  face  stand ; 
And  quick  and  short  her  failing  breath. 

And  tremulous  her  hand. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death. 

The  dim  departing  eye. 
The  quiv*ring  hand,  the  short  quick  breath. 

He  viewM — and  did  not  die. 
He  saw  her  spirit  mount  in  air, 

Its  kindred  skies  to  seek ! 


His  heart  its  anguish  cocdd  not  bear. 

And  yet  it  would  not  break. 
The  mournAil  muse  forbears  to  tell 

How  wretched  Eidred  died ; 
She  draws  the  Grecian*  painter's  veily 

The  vast  distress  to  hide. 
Yet  heaven's  decrees  are  just  and  wise* 

And  man  is  born  to  bear : 
Joy  is  the  portion  of  the  skies. 

Beneath  them  all  is  care. 
Yet  blame  not  heav'n ;  His  erring  man. 

Who  mars  his  own  best  joys ; 
Whose  passions  uncontrolPd,  the  plan 

Of  prorois'd  bliss  destroys. 
Had  Eidred  paused  before  the  blow. 

His  hand  bad  never  err*d ; 
What  guilt,  what  complicated  wo. 

His  soul  had  then  been  sparM ! 
The  deadliest  wound  with  which  we  Ueed* 

Our  crimes  inflict  alone ; 
Man's  mercies  from  God's  hand  proceed, 

His  miserie§  from  his  oum. 

*  In  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  merifloe  otlttim* 
nia,  Timanthefl  having  exhausted  every  imsfs  or  ^mT 
in  the  bystanders,  threw  a  veil  over  the  face  of  tfat  ^ 
tber,  whose  sorrow  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
Plin.  book  xzzv. 
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THE  BLEEDING  ROCK : 


OK 


THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  A  NYMPH  INTO  STONE 


The  annual  wound  allur'd 


The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate. 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer*s  day  ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  fVom  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded. — MiUon, 


Wherk  beauteooB  Belmont  rears  her  modest 

brow 
To  view  Sdlnina*§  silver  wave  below, 
Liv'd  young  lanthe,  fair  as  beauty's  queen ; 
She  reign'd  unrivall'd  in  the  sylvan  scene ; 
Hers  every  charm  of  symmetry  and  grace. 
Which  aids  the  triumph  of  the  fairest  face ; 
With  all  that  softer  elegance  of  mind, 
By  genius  heighten'd,  and  by  taste  refin'd 
Yet  early  was  she  doom'd  the  child  of  care, 
For  hapless  love  subdn'd  th'  ill-fated  fair, 
Ah  !  what  avaik  each  captivating  grace. 
The  form  enchanting,  or  the  fairest  face  ?  ^ 
Or  what  each  beauty  of  the  heav'n-lwm  mind. 
The  soul  superior,  or  the  taste  refin'd  1 
Beauty  but  serves  destruction  to  insure. 
And  teitte  to  feel  the  pang  it  cannot  core. 

Each  neighb'ring  youth  aspir'd  to  gain  her 
hand. 
And  many  a  suitor  came  from  many  a  land  : 
But  all  in  vain  each  neighb'ring  youth  aspir'd. 
And  dbtant  suitors  all  in  vain  admir'd. 
Averse  to  hear,  yet  fearful  to  ofibnd. 
The  lover  she  refus'd  she  made  a  friend : 
Her  meek  rejection  wore  so  mild  a  face. 
More  like  acceptance  seem'd  it,  than  disgrace. 

Young  Polydore,  the  pride  of  rural  twaiiif, 


Was  wont  to  visit  BelmanVB  blooming  plafaif. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  Polydore  could  throw. 
Th'  unerring  dart  to  wound  the  flying  doe  T 
How  leave  the  swiftest  at  the  race  behind. 
How  mount  the  courser,  and  outstrip  the  wind  t 
With  molting  sweetness,  or  with  magic  fire. 
Breathe  the  sofl  flute,  or  sweep  the  well^trang 

lyre? 
From  that  fam'd  lyre  no  vulgar  music  sprong, 
The  Graces  tun'd  it,  and  Apollo  strimg. 

Apollo  too  was  once  a  shepherd  swain, 
And  fed  the  flock,  and  grac'd  the  rustic  plain : 
He  taught  what  charms  to  rural  life  belong. 
The  social  sweetness,  and  the  sylvan  aong ; 
He  taught  fair  Wisdom  in  her  grove  to  woo, 
Her  joys  how  precious,  and  her  wants  how  few ! 
The  savage  herds  in  mute  attention  stood, 
And  ravish'd  Echo  flll'd  the  vocal  wood ; 
The  sacred  sisters,  stooping  from  their  sphere^ 
Forgot  their  golden  harps,  intent  to  hear ; 
Till  Heaven  the  scene  snrvey'd  with  jealow 

eyes, 
And  Jove,  in  envy,  call'd  him  to  the  skies. 

Young  Polydore  was  rich  in  large  domaina. 
In  smiling  pastures,  and  in  flow'ry  plains ; 
With  these,  he  boasted  each  exterior  chann. 
To  win  the  prodent,  and  the  cc4d  to  warai| 
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t  mtnliluMS  of  dsfort  Im  borvi 
SctitMNu  mark  of  goodoeM  wore; 
the  tendemeM  be  never  ielt, 
■oAan,  and  in  anguish  melL 
>laborata«  the  frandfal  tear, 
MemUed,  and  the  well  feign*d  ftar, 
wre  hia ;  and  his  each  treach*roaa  art, 
I  the  guileleas  and  nnpractb*d  heart. 
I  he  Mard  of  fair  Ianthe*s  &me, 

:fa    enamoor'd    ahepherd*!   ikv*rita 

• 
t 

M  rifling,  and  the  letting  eon, 

9rd*8  &v*rite  theme  was  nerer  done. 

*d  her  wit,  her  worth,  her  shape,  her 

nierior  beaaties  own'd  her  hir. 
Bet  perfection  all  his  wander  moved : 
mired,  nay,  fimcied  that  he  loved : 
re  BO  gen*roas  passion  knew, 
vatb  in  feigning  to  be  troe. 
tenderness  coald  warm  a  heart, 
>  feel,  too  selfish  to  impart 
he  snows  of  Rhodope  descend, 
he  chilling  wave  of  Hebras  blend ; 
breast  where  Vanity  presides, 
lole  subject  soul  absorbs  and  guides, 
he  knew  to  make  his  conquest  sure, 
fl  heart,  yet  keep  his  own  secure. 
Id  the  well  imagm*d  tale, 
vore — bow  shoiSd  he  not  prevail? 
iagin*d  tale  the  nymph  believM ; 
lecting  not  to  be  deceiv'd : 
le  youth,  she  thought  herself  belov*d, 
d  to  praise  whom  every  maid  ap- 

ist  once  aohiev'd,  the  brightest  fair, 
ner'd,  was  no  longer  worth  his  care : 
e  world  her  passion  he  could  prove, 
pow'r,  ho  jested  at  her  love, 
d  youth,  from  sad  lanthe  far 
;h  triumphs,  wages  cruel  war. 
nymphs  behold  the  wand'rer  rove, 
9  story  of  Iantbe*8  love  ; 
ler  easy  faith,  insults  her  wo, 
ears  himself  had  taught  to  flow, 
the  soon  the  tale  was  borne, 
are  to  treach*ry  added  scorn. 

her  eyes*  sofl  radiance  *gan  to  fail, 
le  crimson  of  her  cheek  grew  pale ; 
sre  in  faded  beauty  shows 
mpire  o*cr  the  vanquish*d  rose. 
Sorrow  marks  her  for  his  prey, 
ind  certain,  mines  his  silent  way. 
oe  her  ebbing  lift  declin*d, 
strength  sustain'd  her  firmer  mind. 

heart  been  hard  as  his,*  she  cried, 
I  victim  thus  I  had  not  died  : 
gods,  and  gods  there  surely  are, 
toe  doubtless  is  their  care, 
in,  righteous  Powers;  my  tedious 

woes,  and  end  my  mortal  date : 
your  power  transform  this  failing 

my  thing  but  what  I  am  ! 
he  cruel  woes  I*m  doom*d  to  feel, 
IS  !  from  having  lov*d  too  well : 
me  form  where  love  can  have  no  part, 
weakness  reach  my  guarded  heart ; 
qA  touch  of  passion  can  be  felt. 


No  fond  afiection  this  weak  bosom  melt' 
If  Pity  has  not  lef\  your  blest  abodes. 
Change  me  to  flinty  adamant,  ye  gods ! 
To  hardest  rock,  or  monumental  stone. 
So  may  I  know  no  more  the  pangs  I*ve  knomi ; 
So  shall  I  thus  no  farther  torments  prove. 
Nor  taunting  rivals  say  she  died  for  love : 
For  sure,  if  aught  can  aggravate  our  wo, 
*Tis  the  feign*d  pity  of  a  prosp*rous  foe.* 
Thus  pray*d  the  nymph,  and  straight  the  Pow'tt- 

addrest, 
Accord  the  weeping  suppliant's  sad  request.  ' 

Then  strange  to  tell !  if  rural  folks  say  true^ 
To  harden*d  rock  the  stiff*ning  damsel  grew , 
No  more  her  shapeless  features  can  be  known. 
Stone  is  her  body,  and  her  limbs  are  stone ; 
The  growing  rock  invades  her  beauteous  free* 
And  quicklv  petrifies  each  living  grace ; 
The  stooe,  her  stature  nor  her  shape  retains, 
The  nymph  is  vanish*d,  but  the  rock  remains. 
No  vestige  now  of  human  shape  appears. 
No  cheeks  for  blushes,  and  no  eyes  for  tears : 
Yet^-strange  the  marvels  poets  can  impart ! 
Unchang*d,   nnchiird,   remained   the  glowisf^ 

heart; 
Its  vital  spirits  destin'd  still  to  keep. 
It  scom*d  to  mingle  with  the  marble  heap. 

When  babbling  Fame  the  wondrous  tidings- 
bore. 
Grief  seiz*d  the  soul  of  peijur*d  Polydore ; 
And  now  the  falsehood  of  his  soul  appears. 
And  now  his  broken  vows  assail  his  ears. 
Appaird  his  smitten  fancy  seems  to  view 
The  nymph  so  lovely,  and  the  friend  so  true. 
For  since  her  absence,  all  the  virgin  train, 
His  admiration  sought  to  win  in  vain. 

Though  not  to  keep  him  ev*n  lanthe  knew  , 
From  vanity  alone  his  falsehood  grew : 
O  let  the  youthful  heart,  thus  warn*d  beware,  ' 
Of  vanity,  how  deep,  how  wide  the  snare; 
That  half  the  mischiefs  youth  and  beauty  know. 
From  Vanity's  exhaustless  fountain  flow. 

Now  deep  remorse  deprives  his  soul  of  rest : 
And  deep  compunction  wounds  his  guilty  breast: 
Then  to  the  fatal  spot  in  haste  he  flew. 
Eager  some  vestige  of  the  maid  to  view , 
Th^  shapeless  rock  he  mark'd,  but  found  no  trace 
Of  lost  lanthe^s  form,  Ianthc*s  face. 
He  fix*d  his  streaming  eyes  upon  the  stone, 
*  And  take  sweet  maid,*  he  cried,  *  my  partinf 

groan; 
Since  we  are  doom*d  thus  terribly  to  part. 
No  other  nymph  shall  ever  share  my  heart ;  ] 
Thus  only  I*m  ab8olv*d* — he  rashly  cried, 
Then  plung*d  a  deadly  poinard  in  his  side ! 
Fainting,  we  steel  he  grasp'd,  and  as  he  fell 
The  weapon  pierc*d  the  rock  he  Iov*d  so  well;  \ 
The  guiltfess  steel  assaiPd  the  living  part. 
And  stabb'd  the  vital,  vulnerable  heart 
And  though  the  rocky  mass  was  pale  before. 
Behold  it  ting*d  with  ruddy  streams  of  gore ! 
The  life-blood  issuing  from  the  wounded  stone. 
Blends  with  the  crimson  current  of  his  own , 
From  Polydore*s  fresh  wound  it  flow*d  in  part* ' 
But  chief  emitted  from  Ianthe*s  heart. 
And  though  revolving  ages  since  have  past. 
The  meeting  torrents  undiminish*d  last ; 
Still  gushes  out  the  saniruine  stream  amain. 
The  standing  wonder  of  the  stranger  swam, . 

Now  once  a  year,  so  rustic  records  tell. 
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When  o*er  the  heath  resounds  the  midnight  beU; 
On  eve  of  midsummer,  that  foe  to  sleep, 
What  time  young  maids  their  annual  vigils 

keep, 
The  tell-tale  shrub,*  fresh  gathered  to  declare 
The  swains  who  fsJse,  from  those  who  constant 

are; 
When  ghosts  in  clanking  chains  the  church- 
yard walk. 
And  to  the  wondVing  ear  of  fancy  talk : 
When  the  scar*d  maid  steals  trembling  thro* 

the  grove, 
To  kiss  Uie  grave  of  him  who  died  for  love ; 
When,  with  long  watchings,  Care  at  length  op- 

prest. 
Steals  broken  pauses  of  uncertain  rest; 
Nay,  Grief  short  snatches  of  repose  can  take, 
And  nothing  but  Despair  is  quite  awake ; 
Then,  at  that  hour,  so  still,  so  full  of  fear, 
When  all  things  horrible  to  thought  appear, 
Is  perjur*d  Polydore  observ*d  to  rove 
A  ghastly  spectre  through  the  gloomy  grove ; 
Then  to  the  rock,  the  meeding.rock  repair. 
Where,  sadly  sighing  it  dissolves  to  air. 

*  AOdsammer-meii,  eoniulted  as  oracular  by  village 
maids. 


.  Still  when  the  hours  of  solemn  rites  retmii, 
The  village  train  in  sad  procession  mourn ; 
Pluck  ev*ry  weed  which  might  the  spot  4ii» 

grace. 
And  plant  the  fairest  field  flowers  in  their  piMi 
Around  no  noxious  plant,  or  flow*ret  grows, 
But  the  first  daffodil,  and  earliest  rose ; 
The  snow-drop  spreads  its  whitest  blaaaom  km, 
And  golden  cowslips  grace  the  vernal  year : 
Here  the  pale  primrose  takes  a  fairer  hne^ 
And  ev*r^  violet  boasts  a  brighter  blue. 
Here  builds  the  wood^lark,  hero  the  fiuthU 

dove 
Laments  his  lost,  or  woos  his  living  loft. 
Secure  from  harm  is  ev*ry  hallow  *d  nest. 
The  spot  is  sacred  where  true  lovers  resC 
To  guard  the  rock  from  each  malisnant  spril^ 
A  troop  of  guardian  spirite  watch  by  night; 
Aloft  in  air  each  takes  his  little  stand. 
The  neighb*ring  hill  is  hence  call*d  Airy 

LafuL* 


*  By  contraction,  Fkilandy  a  hill  well  known  in  !»• 
menetshire:  not  ikr  from  thii  fs  Tlu  Bleeding  Jbd, 
flrom  which  constantly  iuues  a  crimson  current.  A  i§- 
sire  to  account  for  this  appearance,  gave  rise  to  a  wMb* 
•ical  conversation,  wlucn  produced  these  slifftat 


ODE. 


FROM  H.  M.  AT  BRISTOL,  TO  DRAGON,  MR.  OARRICK*S  HOUSE  DOG,  AT  HAMFTON. 


f .  Dragon  !  since  lyrics  arc  the  mode, 
To  thee  I  dedicate  my  ode. 

And  reason  good  I  plead  : 
Are  those  who  cannot  write,  to  blame    ' 
To  draw  their  hopes  of  future  fame. 

From  those  who  cannot  read  ? 

II.  O  could  I  like  that  nameless  wight,* 
Find  the  choice  minute  when  to  write. 

The  moUia  tempora  fandi  ! 
Like  his,  my  muse  should  learn  to  whistle 
A  true  heroical  epistle^ 

In  strains  which  nc*er  can  die. 

III.  Father  of  lyrics,  tuneful  Horace  ! 
Can  thy  great  shade  do  nothing  for  us 

To  mend  the  British  lyre  t 
Oar  luckless  bards  have  broke  the  strings, 
8eiz*d  the  scared  muses,  pluck*d  their  wings. 

And  put  out  all  their  fire.t 

IV.  Dragon!  thou  tyrant  of  the  yard, 
Oreat  namesake  of  Uiat  furious  guard 

That  watoh'd  the  fruite  Hesperian ! 
Thy  choicer  treasures  safely  keep. 
Nor  snateh  one  moment's  guilty  sleep, 

Fidelity's  criterion. 

V.  O  Dragon  I  change  with  me  thy  fate, 
"^o  give  me  up  th^  place  and  sUte, 

And  I  will  give  thee  mine : 
I,  left  to  think,  and  thou  to  feed ! 
My  mind  enlarged,  thy  body  freed. 

How  blest  my  lot  and  thine  ! 

VI.  Then  shalt  thou  scent  the  rich  regale 
Of  turtle  and  diluting  ale. 

Nay,  share  the  sav*ry  bit; 

*  See  the  admirable  epistle  to  sir  William  Chambers. 
t  A  profusion  of  odes  had  appeared  about  this  time, 
vrA/cii  atrikiagly  violated  Mil  the  rules  of  lyrical  compo- 


And  see,  what  thoa  hast  never  seen, 
For  thou  hast  but  at  Hampton  been, 
A  feast  devoid  of  wit 

VII.  OA  shalt  thou  snuff  the  smoking  veoisfai, 
Devour*d  alone,  by  hungry  denizen. 

So  fresh,  tbouPt  long  to  tear  it ; 
Though  Flaccufl*  tells  a  diff  *rent  tale 
Of  social  souls  who  chose  it  stole, 

Because  their  frienda  should  share  it. 

VIII.  And  then  on  me  what  joys  would  wait, 
Were  I  the  guardian  of  thy  gate, 

How  useless  bolt  and  lateh  ! 
How  vain  were  locks,  and  bars  how  vain. 
To  shield  from  harm  the  household  train 

Whom  I,  from  love,  would  watoh ! 

IX.  Not  that  Uwould  crown  with  joy  my  li6 
That  Bowden,t  or  that  Bowden*s  wife, 

Brought  me  my  daily  pickings : 
Though  she,  accelerating  fate. 
Decrees  the  scanty  morid  date 

Of  turkeys  and  of  chickens ! 

X.  Though  fir*d  with  innocent  ambitioiit 
fiowden,  great  Naturc*s  rhetorician. 

More  flow*rs  than  Burke  produces ; 
And  though  he 's  skillM  more  rooteto  find. 
Than  ever  stock*d  an  Hebrew's  mind. 

And  knows  their  various  uses. 

XI.  I'd  get  my  master^s  ways  by  rote, 
Ne'er  would  I  bark  at  ragged  coat, 

Nor  tear  the  Utter'd  sinner ; 
Like  him  I'd  love  the  dog  of  merit 
Caress  the  cur  of  broken  spirit. 

And  give  them  all  a  dinner. 

XII.  Nor  let  me  pair  his  blue-ey'd  dune 
With  Venus'  pr  Minerva's  name, 

•  Hor.  lib.ii.  8tt.3. 

\  The  (ai^nMi  vud  v^uivnr  ^<Maaii  at  HaaavlQA. ; 
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OMWivridr.oM 


ftuB^td,  or  betravVi  tlMt  mplU  dstr. 

Which  dU  M  hlfh  faM  ML 
Xm.  Whene'er  I  faMrdtbttattlhwcotdi 
rkeckiai  their  hin|  deeiiM  afipveeeb, 

Bmt  voold  IhMle  to  met  ^mj . 
X«cfwlM  I  were  A  eiMm, 
TH,  Hirtiwfc  I  peroaiv'd  with  peia 

1  MaUVft  fly  to  neei 'em ! 
HT .  The  neetar  loeee  Ue  eyltsii  ehedei^ 


houre  eie  ipenti 
TelihdllhnreeMvdttBiireiy,     * 
^Mh  vittfi^f  flwmjr  fnemee  1^ !) 

•Qteriek  win  eoon  npMl: 
XT.  *Anfai  ToaH  Me  hin»  netw  fter ; 
feilf  ft  MHi  timee  a  jeer 
Hi  dl  win  ehernt  the  hge ; 
iM  iBBf  to  be  ediiiir*d, 
OTekiiM  ^  etneM  h^  eoon  he  tir*!!. 


XTL 


ftrtheetefe.* 
fTe  hie  eolitnde  he  beere 


The  fidl-Uown  fknie  of  tfairl^  yeen ; 

Mb  beere  e  nitioii^s  preiM ; 
He  beere  hie  lib'nl,  pollsh'd  mind. 
His  worth,  lib  wit,  hu  mom  refinM 

He  beari  liie  well-eam*d  beys. 
XVU.  When  werm  sdmirers  drop  e  taer 
BeeeoM  this  son  Iws  left  his  sphere, 

And  set  befiire  liis  time ; 
I  who  have  Iblt  end  lof*d  liie  rays, 
What  thejr  condemn  will  loudly  praiM, 

And  cell  the  deed  snblime. 

XVIIL  How  wiM  knf -pemper'd  with  applanse. 
To  mehe  a  fohmttry  paoM 

And  lay  his  lanrele  down ! 
Boldly  repelling  each  eliong  daim. 
To  dareessert  to  Wealth  end  Fame, 

*  Enoogh  of  both  IVe  known.* 

JUA.  How  wIm  !  a  short  retreat  to  eteel. 
The  Tenity  of  liie  to  ftel. 

And  ftom  ite  cerM  to  fly : 
To  aet  one  celm,  domeetic  eoene, 
Berth's  bostle,  end  the  grave  between, 

Retire,  end  leem  to  die ! 


EPITAPHS. 


ON  THE  KEVEREND  MR.  PENROSE, 
Hir^tmeyiefe  Fleer  ^StOIaeiee,  Cimmetf. 


If  seeiel  BenMre,  if  the  eentlest  mind. 

If  sml  ler  God,  and  kwe  fir  hnman  kind. 

If  el  the  eheritiM  which  lUb  endeer, 

Mav  deiM  aftctfon.  or  4fmind  a  tear. 

Thin  ete  FleiiraM'e  venerable  nm 

Dbveelie  lovn  nwy  ween,  and  fiiendship  mourn. 

ne  neth  of  da£r  etill,  nntir'd,  he  trod. 
Be  walM  in  saAty,  flw  he  welkM  with  God ! 
What  peek  the  power  of  precept  end  of  prayV, 
Yet  stUI  his  flock  remain*d  the  ibepherd's  care ; 
Their  wanto  etill  kindly  wstchfhl  to  supply, 
Bs  tanfht  hie  beet,  last  lesson,  how  to  die ! 

ON  MRS.  BLANFORD. 

Mmc  dnide,  farewdl !  go  sMk  that  quiet  shore 
Where  sin  shell  vex,  end  eorrow  wound  no 


Tbj  kiwly  worth  obtains  thet  final  bliss, 
Whi^  pnde  disdeins  to  seek,  end  wit  may  miis. 
Thet  peth  thon*st  Ibond  whidi  eeience  cannot 


/ 


Bet  &ith  and  goodncM  never  &il  to  reech : 
ThM  riien  the  joy  the  wordeef  lift  impart, 
Hm  Vimon  pnmie'd  to  the  jmre  in  Aesit. 

ON  MR&  LITTLE, 

HBadelifChtreKSngUmd. 

0  oooLn  thie  verM  her  leir  example  spread. 
And  teech  the  living  while  it  preis*d  the  dead! 
TbM,  reader!  shonid  it  speek  her  hope  divine, 
Kit  to  record  her  frith,  bat  strengthen  thine ; 
TbMihookl  herevVy  virtue  etend  conftst, 
TiO  ev'ry  virtoe  kudle  w  tlQr  bfoast 
Brt,  if  tbon  elight  the  monitory  etrain. 
And  the  hM  liv*d,  to  thee  et  loeet,  in  vain ; 
Tit  kt  her  deelK  mi  ewAd  kmeogire. 


The  dyinff  Chrietien  epeake  to  ell  thet  live; 
Enough  fir  her  thet  here  her  eshM  rest. 
Till  God's  own  phmdit  shall  her  worth  ettost 

ON  GENERAL  LAWRENCE, 

Meaiorable  for  his  oonqnetts  in  India,  and  for  hit  cl»> 
mency  to  tto  vaaqoiated. 

On  a  Memfment  tncUdhy  8W  RfAeri  Pett. 

Boaw  to  command,  to  conouer,  end  to  spere. 
As  mercy  mild,  yet  terrible  as  war, 
Here  Lawrence  rests  in  death;  while  living 
fame  [name. 

From  Thames  to  Ganges  wafts  his  honour*d 
To  him  this  frail  memorial  Friendship  rears. 
Whose  noblest  monument  *s  a  nation's  tears ; 
Whose  deeds  on  fairer  columns  stand  engravM, 
In  provinces  preservM  and  cities  savM. 

TO  THE  MEIIORT  OF 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  IVES, 

Aged  Ninety-one^  of  Northampion  ' 

Her  pious  and  osefbl  Lift, 

was  extended  to  an  honourable  old  age, 

and  closed  by  an  exemplary  Death, 

Her  Charily  had  its  source^ 

In  Reiigion: 

\  Her  love  of  her  neighbour 

was  the  genuine  eflfoot 

of  her  love  of  Goo : 

Her  jResignalton 

wee  the  Fruit  of  her  Faith, 

end  she  died  in  Hope 

because  she  bad  lived 

A  CHaiSTIAN. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  HUNTER, 

Who  reoeiT'd  a  denve  flrom  the  University  of  Oxford 
forliis  irork  afafnst  LordBoUoghroks's  FtulosogliT. 
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Go,  happy  spirit,  seek  that  blitaful  luid 
Where  zealous  Michael  leads  the  |;lorioii8  band 
or  those  who  foug^ht  for  trath;  blmt  spirit,  go 
And  perfect  all  the  good  begun  below : 
Go,  hear  applauding  saints,  delighted,  tell 
How  vanquish*d  Falsehood,  at  thy  bidding  fell ! 
Blest  in  that  heav*n  whose  paths  thy  Tirtne 

sought ; 
Blest  in  that  God  whose  cause  thou  well  hast 

fought ; 
O  let  th^  honoured  shade  hii  oare  approve. 
Who  this  memorial  rears  of  filial  lore  3 
A  son,  whose  father,  living,  was  his  prUb ; 
A  son  who  mourns  that  such  a  father  died. 


ON  C.  DICEY,  Esq. 

In  Claybrook  Churchy  LeieeBtershire, 

O  THOU,  or  friend  or  stranger,  who  shall  tread 
These  solenm  mansions  of  the  silent  dead ! 
Think,  when  this  record  to  inquiring  eyes. 
No  more  shall  tell  the  spot  where  Dioey  lies; 
When  this  frail  marble,  faithless  to  its  trust, 
Mould*ring  itself,  resigns  its  mouldet'M  dust ; 
When  time  shall  fail,  and  Nature*s  self  decay, 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  skies  dissolve  away ; 
Thy  soul,  this  consummation  shall  survive, 
Defy  the  wreck,  and  but  begin  to  live. 
This  truth,  lonff  slighted,  let  these  ashes  teach. 
Though  cold,  mstruct  you,  and  though  silent 

preach : 
O  pause !  reflect,  repent,  resolve,  amend  I 
Life  has  no  length,  eternity  no  end ! 

ON  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

€}o,  peaceful  shade !  exchange  for  sin  and  care 
The  glorious  palm  which  patient  sufferers  wear ! 
Go,  take  the  msed  victorious  meekness  gains. 
Go,  wear  the  crown  triumphant  faith  obtains. 
Those  silent  graces  which  the  good  conceal. 
The  day  of  dread  disclosure  shall  reveal ; 
Then  shall  thy  mild,  retiring  virtues  rise, 
And  God,  both  judge  and  witness,  give  the  prize. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  A  CENOTAPH  IN  A 

GARDEN. 

ERECTED  TO  A  DECEASED  FRIEND. 

Ye  lib*ral  souls  who  reverence  Friendship's 

name. 
Who  boast  her  blessings,  and  who  feel  her 

flame ; 
Oh !  if  from  early  youth  one  friend  you*velov*d. 
Whom  warm  afl^tion  chose,  and  taste  approv'd ; 
If  you  have  known  what  anguish  rends  the 

heart. 
When  such,  so  known,  so  lov*d,  for  ever  part ; 


Approach — For  you  the  mourner  rears  this 

stone,  * 

To  sooth  your  sorrows,  and  record  his  own. 

ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  LOVK. 

/ft  the  Cathedral,  at  Brietol, 

When  worthless  grandeur  fills  th'  embelliik'd 
urn. 
'  No  poignant  grief  attends  the  saUe  bier  » 
But  when  distinguish*d  excellence  we  mamn^ 

Deep  is  the  sorrow,  genuine  is  the  tear. 
Stranger!  should'st  thou  appreieh  thk  awM 
i£ffine. 
The  merits  of  the  honourM  dead  to  seek. 
The  friend,  the  son,  the  Christian,  the  diyiai^ 
Let  those  who  knew  him,  those  who  lof'4 
him  speak. 
Oh  let  them  in  some  pause  of  anguish  say, 
What  zeal  inflamed,  what  faitn  enlargM  hb 
breast ! 
How  glad  the  unfotter'd  spirit  wing*d  its  way 
From  earth  to  heav*n,  from  blessing  to  It 
blest! 


ON  THE  REVEREND 

SIR  JAMES  STONHOUSE,  BART.  BL  TK 
In  the  Chapel  at  the  Hot-WelU,  BHoUL 

Here  rest  awhile,  in  happier  climes  to  shins^ 

The  orator,  physician,  and  divine : 

*Twas  his,  like  Luke,  the  double  task  to  fill. 

To  heal  the  natVal  and  the  moral  ill. 

You,  whose  awakenM  hearts  his  labours  Uee^ 

Where  evVy  truth,  by  ey^ry  grace  was  drest ; 

Oh  !  let  your  lives  evince  that  still  you  foel 

Th*  efiectivo  influence  of  his  fervent  zeal. 

One  spirit  rescued  from  eternal  wo 

Were  nobler  fame  than  marble  can  bestow ; 

That  lasting  monument  will  mock  decay 

And  stand,  triumphant,  at  the  final  day. 

ON  SARAH  STONHOUSE, 

Second  wife  of  the  Rev,  Sir  Jamee  StonhauUf 

Bart, 

Come  resignation !  wipe  the  human  tear. 
Domestic  anguish  drops  o*er  Virtue's  bier ; 
Bid  selfish  sorrow  hush  the  fond  complaint. 
Nor,  from  the  God  she  Iov*d,  detain  the  saint. 
Truth,    meekness,  patience,    honour*d    shade 

were  thine ; 
And  holy  hope,  and  charity  divine : 
Though  these  thy  forfeit  being  could  not  save. 
Thy  foith  subdu*d  the  terrors  of  the  grave. 
Oh  !  if  thy  ^tinnf  excellence  could  teach. 
Death  has  a  loftier  emphasis  of  speech : 

j  Let  death  thy  strongest  lesson  then  impart; 

[And  write  prepare  to  die,  on  evVy  heart. 


THE  FOOLISH  TRAVELLER : 

OR,  A  GOOD  INN  IS  A  BAD  HOME, 


There  was  a  prince  of  high  degree. 
As  great  and  good  as  prince  could  be ; 
Much  pow*r    and  wealth  were  in  his  hand, 
With  lands  and  lordships  at  command, 


One  son,  a  fiiv*rite  son,  he  had. 
An  idle  thoughtless  kind  of  lad ; 
Whom,  spite  of  all  his  follies  past 
He  meant  to  make  his  heir  at  last 
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«eap*d  to  fimgn  kndg, 

B  his  fracious  un*B  commandi ; 

ftocMd,  from  his  aifht, 
>v  joj  he  look  delight 
\  doCeataof  peace  uid  quiet, 
in  Tiee,  expenee, end  riot; 
rild  pleaeore  reehlT  taited, 
li  declined,  and  sabeUnoe  wukd 
IT  nre,  to  pity  prone, 
to  pardon  what  was  done; 
Id  lie  certain  terms  fulfil 
I  receive  a  kingdom  •tUL 
I  tfco^srdm  little  minded, 
bis  sottish  soul  was  hlindeid; 
^  he  roonrnM  a»  patttransgrnnon, 
he  future  rich  possesiion 
be  kingdom  when  obtain*d, 
le  terms  on  which  'twas  gain'd ; 
pain  and  self-denial, 
reward,  but  shann*d  the  triaL 
his  fatbor's  power  how  great, 
iooi  too  the  promisM  state ! 

resolTes  no  more  to  roam 
:ht  to  seek  his  father's  home, 
ad  sent  a  friend  to  say, 
be  cantious  on  his  way ; 
what  road  he  mast  parsoe, 
fs  keep  his  home  in  view, 
rhtless  youth  set  oot  indeed, 
M  slackenM  in  his  speed ; 
trifle  by  the  way 
is  idle  heart  astray, 
tasoal  impulse  sway'd, 
tlight  pretence  he  stay'd ; 
o  mH,  his  passions  bend, 
brgets  his  journey's  end. 
sport,  for  ev'ry  song, 
as  he  pass'd  along ; 

each  idle  sight  to  saw, 
r  e'en  to  pick  a  straw, 
was  present  seis'd  his  soul, 
show,  a  brimming  bowl ; 
with  this  vulgar  lot. 


His  ikther's  house  he  quite  ibfgot. 
Those  slight  refreshments  by  Uie  way. 
Which  were  but  meant  his  strength  to  stay^ 
So  sunk  hb  soul  in  sloth  and  sin. 
He  look'd  no  farther  than  his  inn. 
His  father's  friend  would  oft  appear 
And  sound  the  prsmtts  in  his  ear ; 
Oft  would  he  rouse  him,  *  Sluggard  come ! 
This  is  thy  inn,  and  not  thy  &me.' 
Displeas'd  he  answers,  *Come  what  will. 
Of  present  bUss  I'll  take  mv  fiU; 
In  vain  fmi  plead,  in  vain  I  hear, 
Thoae  joy*  are  distant,  these  are  near.' 
Thus  perish'd,  lost  to  worth  and  truth. 
In  signt  of  home  this  hapless  youth ; 
Whik  heggars,  foreigners,  and  poor, ,' 
Enjoy'd  the  father's  boundless  store. 

APPLICATION. 

My  fiible,  reader,  speaks  to  thee. 

In  God  this  bounteous  father  see ; 

And  in  his  thoughtless  offspring  trAce, 

The  sinful,  wayward,  human  race. 

The  friend,  the  generous  father  sent. 

To  rouse,  and  to  reclaim  him,  meant 

The  faithful  minister  you'll  find. 

Who  calls  the  wand'ring,  warns  the  blind. 

Reader,  awake !  this  youth  you  blame, 

Are  not  you  doing  just  the  same  7 

Mindless  your  comforts  are  but  given 

To  help  you  on  your  way  to  heav'n. 

The  pleasures  which  beguile  the  road. 

The  flow'rs  with  which  your  path  is  strew'd 

To  these  your  whole  desires  you  bend 

And  quite  forget  your  journey's  end. 

The  meanest  toys  your  soul  entice, 

A  fbast,  a  song,  a  game  at  dice ; 

Charm'd  with  your  present  paltry  lot. 

Eternity  is  quite  forgot 

Then  listen  to  a  warning  friend. 

Who  bids  jou  mind  your  journey's  end ; 

A  wand'ring  pilgrim  here  you  roam  ; 

This  world's  your  tnn,  the  next  your  home. 


THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  CONQUERED : 

OR,  LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOUR  AS  YOURSELF,  j 


IN  nOE  MANMKR  OF  8»  WALTKa  RALEIGH. 


THE  OBJECTOR, 

lan  who  lives  the  Scriptures  prove, 
imself  his  neighbour  love; 
h  the  precept's  full  of  beauty, 
1  practicable  duty : 
re  how  hard  it  is  to  find 
of  this  wond'rous  kind. 
oves  himself  to  great  excess. 
Lot  muMt  love  bis  neighbour  less ; 
f  engrosses  all  the  heart 
another  have  a  part  7 
*  self.love  most  men  enthral, 
iboor's  share  is  none  at  alL 
can  the  man  who  hoards  up  pelf 
his  neighbour  as  himself? 
did,  w<mld  he  not  labour 
a  little  for  his  neighboor  7 
bU  me,  firieod,  can  hoarding  elvts 


E'er  love  their  neigbour  as  themselves  7 

IV.  The  man  whose  heart  is  bent  on  pUatun] 
Small  love  will  to  his  neighbour  measure : 
Who  solely  studies  his  own  good. 

Can't  love  another  if  he  would. 

Then  how  can  pleasure-hunting  elves  *' 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves  ! 

V.  Can  he  whom  sloth  and  loitering  please 
E'er  love  his  neighbour  like  his  ease  ? 

Or  he  who  feels  ambition's  flame 
Loves  he  his  neighbour  like  his /am«  7 
Such  lazy,  or  such  soaring  elves 
Can't  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves. 

VI.  He,  whose  gross  appetites  enslave  him. 
Who  spends  or  feasts  the  wealth  God  gave  him« 
Full,  pamperM,  gorg'd  at  ev'ry  meal. 

He  cannot  for  the  empty  feel. 

How  can  such  gwrmandizing  elves 

E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves  7 
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VII.  Then  since  the  man  who  Instt  for  gM^ 
Since  he  who  is  to  fUatun  sold ; 

Who  soars  in  pride^  or  sinks  in  eote, 
His  neighbour  will  not  serve  or  please ; 
Where  shall  we  hope  the  man  to  find 
To  fill  this  great  command  inclin*d  7 

VIII.  I  dare  not  blame  God*s  holy  word, 
Nor  censure  Scripture  as  absurd ; 

But  sure  the  rule 's  of  no  avail 
If  plac*d  so  high  that  all  must  fidl ; 
And  *ti8  impoitMe  to  prove 
That  any  can  his  neighbour  love. 

THE  ANSWERER. 

IX.  Yes,  such  there  are  of  heavenly  mould, 
Unwarp*d  by  pleasure,  ease,  or  gold ; 


He  who  fulfils  the  nobler  part  » 

By  loving  God  with  all  his  heart* 
He,  only  he,  the  Scriptures  prove. 
Can,  as  jiimself,  his  neighbumr  love^ 

X.  Then  join,  to  make  a  perfect  plan. 
The  love  of  God  to  love  of  man ; 
Your  heart  in  union  both  must  brin^. 
This  is  the  stream,  and  that  the  spring ; 

This  done,  no  more  in  vain  you*ll  labomv 
A  Christian  can*t  but  love  hb  neighbour. 

XI.  If  then  the  rule  *s  too  hard  to  i^eaae  ye^ 
Turn  Christian,  and  you*ll  find  it  emaj, 

*  Still,  *tis  impossible.*  you*ll  cry, 

*  In  vain  shall  feeble  nature  try.* 

*Tis  true;  but  knows  Christian  is  a  ereatora 
Who  does  things  quite  impossible  to  natmib 


INSCRIPTION 

IN  A  BEAUTIFUL  RETREAT,  CALLED  FAIRY  BOWER, 


Aiav  spirits,  you  who  love 
Cooling  bow*r,  or  shady  grove : 
Streams  that  murmur  as  they  flow. 
Zephyrs  bland  that  sofUy  blow  ; 

Babbling  echo,  or  the  tale 
Of  the  love-lorn  nightingale ; 
Hither  airy  spirits,  come, 
Hiis  is  your  peculiar  home, 

If  you  love  a  verdunt  glade. 
If  you  love  a  noon-tide  shade. 
Hither,  sylphs  and  fairies  fly, 
Unob9erv*d  of  earthly  eye. 

Come,  and  wander  ev*ry  night. 
By  the  moon-beam*s  glinmi*ring  light 
And  again  at  early  day 
Brush  the  silver  dews  away. 

Mark  where  first  the  daisies  blow» 
Where  the  bluest  violets  grow ; 
Where  the  sweetest  linnet  sings, 
Where  the  earliest  cowslip  sprmgs; 

Where  the  largest  acorn  lies. 
Precious  in  a  fiiiry*8  eyes; 
Sylphs,  though  unconnn*d  to  place, 
liove  to  fill  an  acorn's  space. 

Come,  and  mark  within  what  bush 
Builds  the  blackbird  or  the  thrush ; 
Great  his  joy  who  first  espies, 
Greater  ins  who  spares  the  prize ! 

Come,  and  watch  the  hallow'd  bow*r, 
Chase  the  insect  from  the  flow*r ; 


Little  offices  like  these. 
Gentle  souls  and  fairies  please. 

Mortals !  form*d  of  grosser  clay,, 
From  our  haunts  keep  far  away ; 
Or,  if  you  should  dare  appear. 
See  that  you  from  vice  are  clear. 

Fo]ly*8  minion,  Fashion's  fool. 
Mad  Ambition's  restless  tool! 
Slave  of  passion,  slave  of  pow*r. 
Fly,  ah  fly !  this  tranquil  bow*r  ! 

Son  of  Av'rice,  soul  of  frost. 
Wretch !  of  Heav'n  abhorred  the  most. 
Learn  to  pity  others*  wants. 
Or  avoid  these  haIIow*d  haunts. 

Eye  unconscious  of  a  tear. 
When  Afflictions  train  appear ; 
Heart  that  never  heav*d  a  sigh, 
For  another,  come  not  nigh. 

But,  ye  darling  sons  of  Heav*n, 
Giving  freely  what  was  giv'n  ; 
You,  whose  lib'ral  hand  dispense 
The  blessings  of  benevolence : 

You,  who  wipe  the  tearful  eye. 
You,  who  stop  the  rising  sigh  ; 
You,  whose  souls  have  understood 
The  luxury  of  doing  good — 

Come,  ye  happy  virtuous  few. 
Open  is  my  bow*r  to  you ; 
You,  these  mossy  banks  may  press , 
You,  each  guardian  fay  shall  bless. 


THE  BAD  BARGAIN: 

OR,  THE  WORLD  SET  UP  TO  SALE, 


The  Devil,  as  the  Scriptures  show, 
Tempts  sinful  mortals  high  and  low ; 
And  acting  well  his  various  part. 
Suits  every  bribe  to  every  heart : 
See  whore  the  prince  of  darkness  stands 
With  baits  for  souls  in  both  his  hands. 
To  one  he  offers  empires  whole. 
And  gives  a  sceptre  for  a  soul ; 
To  one,  he  freely  gives  in  barter, 
A  peerage,  or  a  star  and  garter ; 
To  one  he  pays  polite  attention. 


And  begs  him  just  to  take  a  pension. 

Some  are  so  fir*d  with  love  of  fame. 

He  bribes  them  by  an  empty  name ; 

For  fame  they  toil,  they  preach,  they  whta^ 

Give  alms,  build  hospitals  or  fight ; 

For  human  praise  renounce  salvation. 

And  sell  their  souls  for  reputation. 

But  the  great  gift,  the  mighty  bribe, 

Which  ^tan  pours  amid  the  tribe. 

Which  millions  seize  with  eager  haste. 

And  all  desire  at  least  to  taste, 
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the  wide  wotld  tWUnptar  flitt, 

to  to  TWIT  Ibe  gtttoi^  priis; 

If  00  hmtat  flMMB  ihon  tonoPBy 

wr  the  mH—  aH  aiofi 

lock  by  thMMdi  to  bi  Mid, 

'Wi  tht  ftod  dMn  or  mU* 

von  needy  tndeomiA  Aopb ' 

iffonel  toontor  fltopt 

fM  Choo,*  be  erieob  'ineneee  tby.tree. 


liter  weiflito  and  eeaatier  meeemeei 

boa  ihalt  thrifo :'  the  trader^  wiDisf , 

lis  his  wal  to  get  a  ehUUm. 

•tan  to  e  fanner  hioiv 

D  to  cheat,*  tiM  Anwr  eriees 

n  his  bearfon  wealth  is  bent» 

the  Devil  ie  oooAent ; 
larketo  riae,  and  riehea  rollt 
ian  qoito  lecaree  hia  aooL 
lezt  yon  ebeerfiil  yoath  ao  joQy. 

of  langhler  and  of  fiiUy ; 
se  a  stingy  friping  ftUoWf 
a  each  &f  a  kttle  melloir ; 
in  too  he  sells  hissool 
»r  for  a  flowiag  hoarL 
rk  again  yon  laaa  a  spinningy 
r  the  tempter ia beginning: 


Some  lean  presents  a  taq^knot  niee, 
She  granto  ber  Tirtne  aa  the  prioe ; 
A  aUfo  to  Tanity*s  controol, 
She^  ibr  a  dbend,  aells  her  sool ! 
Tbns  Satan  triea  eadi  diflforent  state : 
WttbmigbtT  bribea  be  tempts  the  greats 
The  poor,  with  e^oal  ftroe  be  {dies, 
Bat  wins  them  with  a  bombler  priae : 
Haa  gentler  arte  finr  Toong  beginnera, 
And  nmler  aina  6x  older  ainnera. 
Oft  too  be  oheato  oar  mortal  eyeai 
For  Satan  &tber  ia  of  liea; 
A  thooaand  swindling  tridm  be  plays  oi^. 
And  pramiaea,  hot  never  paya  oa ; 
Thos  we  poor  fbbls  are  strangely  caaght» 
And  find  we*ve  sold  our  sonis  finr  noogbt* 
Nay,  oft,  with  qoite  a  juggler's  art, 
He  bide  the  proflforM  nft  depart; 
Sets  some  gay  joy  benre  oar  ftoe, 
Tben  clape  a  troable  in  ito  place ;  '' 

Tama  np  some  loss  for  promis*d  gain,. 
And  oonjares  ]^easare  into  pain. 
Be  wise  then,  oh !  je  worldly  tribe. 
Nor  sell  your  conseienoe  for  a  bribe  ; 
When  Satan  tompto  yoa  to  begin, 
Reaut  him,  and  refuse  to  sin : 
Bad  IS  the  bargain  on  the  whole. 
To  gain  the  worM  and  loee  the  eoal! 


BALLADS. 


BOBERT  AND  RICHARD. 

on,  m  BBuai  or  Fooa  mollt, 

Tbo  wss  drevaed  ia  Richards  HUl-pond. 

7\ifi#— •GiUin*s  Malberry  Tree.* 

Richard  to  Bob,  ^Let  things  go  aa  they 

sore  and  fan  I  will  still  have  my  fill ; 
ic  and  mirth  I  see  nothing  amiss, 
oogb  I  get  tipsy,  what  harm  i$  in  ihi»  T 
n  Solomon  says,  and  I  vow  he  says  truth, 
•e,  O  yoang  man,  in  tho  days  of  thy 
oth.* 

lad,*  answered  Bob,  *yoa*re  of  Solomon's 
eed,  [proceed ; 

)eg,  if  you  quote  him,  youll  pleaae  to 
loD  (as  the  wise  man  continues  to  sing) 
ml  into  judgment  for  all  this  wiU  bring, 
man  may  get  plung'd  in  a  woful  abyn, 
losing  to  say,  Pray  what  harm  i$  m  thii  T 
,  come,*  says  gay  Richard,  *  don*t  grudge 
B  a  cup, 

iolv*d,  while  I*m  able,  1*11  still  keep  it  up ; 
I  gray-beard*8  deny  that  in  fhdio  there's 


ne,  lore,  and  drink— onJ  tsjbt  Aenn  w  in 


7* 


lobert,  *  I  grant  if  700  live  for  to-day, 

tay  game,  love,  and  drink,  and  may  firdio 

ray; 

m,  my  dear  Dick,  I  again  must  contend, 

be  Wise  fiian  haa  bid  us — ^JBe8icm6«r  the 

dr 

tichard,  *  When  sicknees  or  peerish  old 

'0 


Shall  adnmce  to  diamisa  me  firom  lifr'a  merry 

stage; 
Repentanoe  just  then,  boy,  may  not  beamiaB,    * 
But  while  young  1*11  be  tolly,  what  harm  %$  m 

thitr 
They  parted ;  and  Richard  his  pastimes  begun,  1 
*Twas  Richard  the  joWal,  the  soul  of  all  fun ; 
Each  dancing  bout,  drinking  bout,  Dick  would 

attend 
And  he  sunr  and  he  awore,  nor  onee  thought  of 

the  ena. 
Young  Molly  be  courted,  the  pride  of  the  |4ain. 
He  promi8*d  ber  marriage,  but  promis*d  in  vain ; 
She  trusted  his  vows,  but  she  soon  was  undone. 
And  when  she  lamented,  he  thought  it  rood  fun. 
Thus  Bconi'd  by  her  Richard,  sad  MmLj  run 

wild. 
And  roam'd  through  the  woods  with  her  desti* 

tuto  child ; 
*Till  Molly  and  JColly*s  poor  baby  were  finmd. 
One  evening,  in  Richard's  own  mill-pond  boUi 

drown*d. 
Then  his  conscience  grew  trouUed  by  night 

and  by  day. 
But  ite  clamour  he  drown*d  in  more  drink  and 

more  play ; 
Still  Robert  exhorted,  and  like  a  true  friend 
He  wam*d  him  and  pray*d  him  to  tkkik  en  tho 

end! 
Now  diiturb*d  in  hia  dreams,  poor  Molly  eaeh 

night 
With  her  babe  stood  before  him,  how  sad  waa 

the  light! 
P  how  ghutly  she  Vxk^d  as  she  bade  him  at- 
tend. 
And  soawfuUy  told  him,  ^Romomhor  tk$  end.* 
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She  talkM  of  the  woes  and  imqoeiiohable  fire 
Which  await  the  licentioiu,  the  drunkard,  and 

liar :  [beware, 

How  he  rain*d  more  maideae,  the  bade  him 
Then  she  wept,  and  she  groan'd,  and  ahe  va- 

nishM  in  air. 
Now  beggar*d  by  gfaming,  diateroper'd  by  drink, 
0eath  slar'd  in  his  fkce,  yet  he  dar'd  not  to 

think; 
Desparing  of  mercy,  despising  all  truth. 
He  dy*d  of  old  age  in  the  prime  of  his  youth. 
On  his  tomb-stone,  good  Robert,  these  Terses 

engravM,  [&nd  be  sa?ed : 

Which  he  hop*d  some  gay  feUow  might  read 

THE  EPITAPH* 

Here  lies  a  poor  youth,  who  call*d  drinking  his 
bliss.  [thiBj 

And  was  ruinM  by  saying,  what  harm  is  in 
Ijct  each  passer  by  to  his  error  attend. 
And  learn  of  poor  Dick  to  remember  the  end  I 

THE  CARPENTEK : 

Or,  the  Danger  of  Evil  Company. 

There  was  a  youni^r  west  countryman, 

A  carpenter  by  trade, 
A  skilful  wheelright  too  was  he. 

And  few  such  wagons  made. 
No  man  a  tighter  barn  could  build, 

Throug)u)ut  his  native  town ; 
Through  many  a  village  round  was  he 

The  best  of  workmen  known,  , 
His  father  lefl  him  what  he  had, 

In  sooth  it  was  enough. 
His  shining  pewter,  pots  of  brass. 

And  dl  his  household  stuff. 
A  little  cottage  too  he  had. 

For  ease  and  comfort  plann'd ; 
And  that  he  might  not -lack  for  aught. 

An  acre  of  good  land. 
A  pleasant  orchard  too  there  was 

Before  his  cottage  door ; 
Of  cider  and  of  com  likewise. 

He  had  a  little  store. 
Active  and  healthy,  stoat  and  young 

No  business  wanted  he ; 
Now  tell  me,  reader,  if  you  can ; 

What  man  more  blest  could  be  7 
To  make  his  comfi>rt  quite  complete ; 

He  had  a  faithful  wife  ; 
Frugal,  and  neat,  and  |[ood  was  she. 

The  blessing  of  his  life. 
^Vherc  is  the  lord,  or  where  the  squire, 

Had  greater  cause  to  praise 
The  goodness  of  that  bounteous  hand 

Which  blest  his  prosp*rous  days  ? 
Each  night  when  he  returned  from  work. 

His  wife  so  meek  and  mild. 
His  little  supper  gladly  dressM, 

While  he  caressM  his  child. 
One  blooming  babe  was  all  he  had. 

His  only  darling  dear. 
The  object  of  their  equal  love. 

The  solace  of  their  care. 
O  what  could  ruin  suoh  a  lifb. 

And  spoil  so  fair  a  lot  ? 
O  what  could  change  so  kind  a  heart. 

And  ev*ry  virtue  blot  ? 
With  grief  the  onute  I  mtui  relate, 


The  dismal  came  nvesl; 
*Twas  EVIL  coMPAVLtBdJMV* 

The  source  nfj^Y'ffilL 
A  cpoper  canie'tolive  hatd  by. 

Who  did  his  fimey  please; 
An  idle  rambling  man  WM  Im, 

Who  ofl  had  oraas'd  the 
This  man  could  tell  a  merry  tafe. 

And  sing  a  merry  eoof ; 
And  those  who  heard  Mm  Hii|r  «r  Ulk. 

Ne*er  thought  the  er^Biiif  long.  - 
But  vain  and  vicious  was  the  song, 

And  wicked  was  the  Ule  ; 
And  ev*ry  pause  be  always  filled. 

With  cider,  gin,  or  ale. 
Our  carpenter  delighted  much '. 

To  hear  the  cooper  talk ; 
And  with  him  to  the  alehouse  ofl. 

Would  take  his  evening  walk. 
At  first  he  did  not  care  to  drink. 

But  only  lik*d  the  fbn  ; 
But  soon  he  from  the  cooper  learnt. 

The  same  sad  course  to  run,. 
He  said  the  cooper's  company 

Was  all  for  which  ho  carM  t 
But  soon  he  drank  as  much  as  he. 

To  swear  like  him  soon  dar*d. 
His  hammer  now  neglected  lay. 

For  work  he  littlo  car*d ; 
Half  finished  wheels  and  broken  tools. 

Were  strcw'd  about  his  yard. 
To  get  him  to  attend  his  work, 

No  prayers  could  now  prevail. 
His  hatchet  and  his  plane  forgot, 

He  never  drove  a  nail. 
Hb  cheerful  ev'nings  now  no  more 

With  peace  and  plenty  smil'd ; 
No  more  he  sought  his  pleasing  wift. 

Nor  huggM  his  smiling  child. 
For  not  his  drunken  nights  alone. 

Were  with  the  cooper  past, 
His  days  were  at  the  Angel  spent, 

And  still  he  stay*d  the  last 
No  handsome  Sunday  suit  was  left, 

Nor  decent  Holland  shirt : 
No  nose-gay  markM  the  sabbath-room^ 

But  all  was  rags  and  dirt 
No  more  his  church  he  did  frequent, 

A  symptom  ever  sad  : 
Where  once  the  Sunday  is  mispent, 

The  week  days  must  be  bad. 
The  cottage  mortgaged  for  its  worth ; 

The  fav*rite  orchard  sold ; 
He  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects 

Of  hunger  and  of  cold. 
The  pewter  dishes  one  by  one 

Were  pawn*d,  till  none  were  left'; 
A  wife  and  babe  at  home  remain*d 

Ofev'ry  help  bereft. 
By  chance  be  call'd  at  home  one  night, 

And  in  a  surley  mood. 
He  bade  his  weepbg  wife  to  get 

Immediately  some  food. 
His  empty  cupboard  well  he  knew 

Must  needs  be  bare  of  bread ; 
No  rasher  on  the  rack  he  saw, 

Whence  could  he  then  be  ftd ! 
His  wife*  a  piteous  sigh  did  heavci 
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AnddwBbdbrtUmlud, 
A  boket  oofrer'd  wiA  m  oMh, 

But  nol  a  w«4  ato  i«U. 
Then  to  her  Iwriitiid  fM«  a  knift, 

With  vmnj  a  nlint  twr, 

Id  hute  ha  ton  th0  eovtr  iC 
And  nw  his  chad  &•  there. 

•There  See tfaT  bebe,*  the molfav itid, 

'OppreeiM  with  fteune  eore* 
0  hiU  w  hoth—Hwere  Under  ftr 

We  Ciiiild  not  eifler  BHma 
The  carpenter  etroek  to  the  heart. 

Fell  on  hie  kneee  atraiffhtway, 
Ue  wrong  hie  hande— oonteee'd  ale  aim, 

And  did  both  weep  and  pray. 
From  that  lanie  hoar  toe  oooper  more 

He  never  would  beheld ; 
Nor  would  he  to  the  ale  hooie  fo; 

Had  it  been  peT*d  with  gold. 
Hii  wife  iorii^Tc  him  all  the  peat ; 

And  eo^M  hie  Borrowing  mind. 
And  much  he  grie?*d  that  e*er  he  wrongM 

The  worthieet  of  her  kind. 
B^  Ub*rin£  herd«.and  iiEpxluiig  la|e, 

Bj  loduBtrj  and  peine, 
Ilia  cflltage  wee  et  JeagUl  C6d(«ni!d, 

And  eav'd  weceall  hie  gaina. 
HIi  Simdays  now  at  church  wore  spent. 

Hit  home  wee  hie  deligbt ; 
The  following  veree  himwirhe  made, 

And  read  it  eY*rj  njght 

The  drunkard  murder»  child  and  wife^ 

Nor  maitert  it  a  pin. 
Whether  he  ttabt  them  with  his  knife. 

Or  efervtt  them  with  hit  gin. 


THE  RIOT: 

OB,  HALT  A  U»AF  IB  BETTEa  THAN  NO  BaiAD. 

in  «  DUItgtu  kehtmn  Jatk  JIhtU  md  T\m  Bod. 

To  tlw  tane  of*  A  cobler  there  wu.* 

WrittiA  in  ninety-Jive,  a  year  of  scarcity  and 

Alarm. 

TOM. 

Come  Beighboure,  no  longer  be  patient  and  quiet, 
<  ome  let  ue  go  kick  up  a  bit  of  a  riot ; 
I'm  hungry,  my  lads,  but  I  Ve. little  to  eat. 
So  we  Ml  pull  down  the  mille,  and  we  *11  aeize  all 

the  meat: 
I  '11  giTe  you  good  sport,  boys,  as  ever  you  saw, 
So  K  fig  for  the  justice,  a  fig  for  the  law. 

Derry  Down. 
Tnen  his  pitchfork  Tom  seiz'd — ^hold  a  moment, 

says  Jack, 
I II  show  thee  thy  blunder,  brave  boy,  in  a  crack, 
And  if  I  don*t  prove  we  had  better  be  still, 
I  '11  assist  thee  straightway  to  pull  down  cv'ry 

mill ; 

I'll  phow  tliee  how  passion  thy  reason  doth  cheat, 

Or  I  'II  join  thee  in  plunder  for  bread  and  for 

meat  Derry  Down. 

"Whit  a  whimscy  to  think  thus  our  bellies  to  fill, 

For  wc  stop  all  the  grinding  by  breaking  the 

mill! 
What  a  whimsey  to  think  we  Bhall  get  more  to 

est, 
B/Mbasuig'  the  batcher  wbogHg  as  the  meal !  / 


What  a  whimsey  to  think  we  shall  mend  our 

Bpare  diet. 
By  breeding  disturbance,  by  murder  and  riot  7 

Derry  Down* 
Because  J  amdi7j_Hwquld  be  foolish,  I  think. 
To  pull  ouF  my  tsip'and  to  spill  all  my  drIhS ; 
BepauseTam  Kuhgy^and  want  to  be  fed. 
That  is  eiire  no  wne  reason  for  wasting  mj 

breiMit 
And  just  such  wise  reaeons  for  minding  their 

diet,  ^^ — 

Are  ufl'd  by  those  Uockheade  who  rush  into  riot 

"^  '■  Derry  Down. 

I  would  not  take  comfbrt  from  others*  distresses. 
But  still  I  would  mark  how  God  our  land  blesses; 
For  though  in  old  England  the  times  are  but  sad. 
Abroad  lam  told  they  are  ten  times  ae'  bad ; 
In  the  land  of  the  Pope  thefSTTitflSrrco  any  grain. 
And  'tis  worse  still,  they  say,  both  in  Holland 
and  Spain.  Derry  Down. 

Let  us  look  to  the  harvest  our  wants  to  beguile, 
See  the  lands  with  rich  crops  how  they  ev'ry 

where  smile ! 
Meantime  to  assist  us,  by  each  western  breeze ! 
Some  corn  is  brought  daily  across  the  salt  seas ! 
Of  tea  wo  *11  drink  little,  of  gin  none  at  all^ 
And  we'll  patiently  wait,  and  the  prices  will 
fall.  Derry  Down* 

But  if  vfo  *ro  not  quiet,  then  let  us  not  wonder. 
If  things  grow  much  worse  by  our  riot  and 

plunder ; 
And  let  us  repiember,  whenever  we  meet, 
The  more  ale  we  drink,  boys,  the  less  we  shall 

eat. 
On  those  days  spent  in  riot  nc  bread  you  brought 

home, 
Had  you  spent  them  in  labour  yon  must  have 
had  some.  Devry  Down, 

A  dinner  of  herbs,  says  the  wise  man,  with  quio'i. 
Is  better  than  beef  amid  dipcord  and  riot 
If  the  thing  could  be  help'd  Vm  a  Ibc  to  all  strife, 
And  I  pray  for  a  peace  ev'ry  night  of  my  life ; 
But  in  matters  of  state  not  an  inch  will  I  budge. 
Because  I  conceive  Vm.  no  very  good  judj^e. 

Derry  Down. 
But  though  poor,  I  can  work,  my  bravo  boy  with 

the  best. 
Let  the  king  and  the  parliament  manage  the 

rest ; 
I  lament  both  the  war  and  the  taxes  together. 
Though  I  verily  think  they  don't  alter  the 

weather. 
The  king,  as  I  take  it,  with  very  good  reason. 
May  prevent  a  bad  law,  but  can*t  help  a  bad 
season.  Derry  Down. 

The  parliament  men,  although  great  is  thuir 

power. 
Yet  they  cannot  contrive  us  a  bit  of  a  shower 
And  I  never  yet  heard  though  our  rulers  arc 

wise. 
That  they  know  very  well  how  to  manage  the 

skies ; 
For  the  best  of  them  all,  as  they  found  to  their 

cost. 
Were  not  able  to  hinder  last  winter's  hard  froHt. 

Derry  Down. 
Besides,  I  must  share  in  the  wants  of  the  times. 
Because  I  have  had  my  full  share  in  its  crimes  ; 
And  I  'm  apt  to  believe  the  distress  which  is  sent, 
hto  punish  and  cure  us  of '^'i  discoiiXcnl. 
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Bat  harvest  is  coming — potatoes  are  oome  ! 
Our   prospect  clears  up;  ye  complainers  be 

dumb !  Deny  Doton. 

And  though  I  *ve  no  money,  and  though  I  've  no 

lands, 
I  *fe  ajiefid  on  mj  shoulders,  and  a  pair  of  good 

'   hands. 
80 1  ^work  the  whole  day,  and  on  Sundays  I  *I] 

bOQK 

At  church  how  to  bear  all  the  wants  of  the  wepk. 
The  gentleioIks'toowilTafibrd  us  supplies; 
They*ll  sub>cri)ge— and  theji^HI  give  up  their 

pu<}ding8  andpies.  Verry  Down, 

Then  before  I^ih  induc*d  to  take  part  in  a  riot, 
I  *11  ask  this  short  question — what  shall  I  get 

by  it? 
80  I  *il  eVn  wait  a  little  till  cheaper  the  bread, 
For  a  mittimus  hangs  o*er  each  rioter's  head : 
And  when  of  two  evils  I  'm  askM  which  is  best, 
I  *i  rather  be  hungry  than  hangM,  I  protest. 

Derry  Down. 
Q\ioth  Tom,  thou  art  right.  If  I  rise  I  'm  a  Tur.k  : 
So  he  tlfrdw  dowh  KTs  pltcftl^rk,  and  went  to  his 

work. 

PATIENT  JOE: 
OR,  THE  NEW  CASTLE  COLLIER. 

Hate  you  heard  of  a  collier  of  honest  renown. 
Who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Newcastle  town  ? 
His  name  it  was  Joseph — you  better  may  know 
If  I  tell  you  he  always  was  callM  patient  Joe. 
Whatever  bqtidcd  he'thought  it  was  right. 
And  Providence  still  he  kept  over  in  sight ; 
To  those  who  love  God,  let  things  turn  as  they 

would, 
He  was  certain  that  all  work*d  together  for  good. 
He  prais*d  his  Creator  whatever  befel ; 
How  thankful  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

well! 
How  sincere  were  his  carols  of  praise  for  good 

health. 
And  how  grateful  for  any  increase  in  his  wealth ! 
In  trouble  he  bowM  him  to  God's  holy  will ; 
How  contented  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

ill ! 
When  rich  and  when  poor  he  alike  understood, 
That  all  things  together  were  working  for  good. 
If  the  land  was  afflicted  with  war  he  declared, 
'Twas  a  needful  correction  for  sins  which  he 

shar'd. 
And  when  merciful  Heaven  bade  slaughter  to 

cease. 
How  thankful  was  Joe  for  the  blessing  of  peace  ! 
When  taxes  ran  high,  and  provisions  were  dear. 
Still  Joseph  declar*d  he  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
It  was  but  a  trial  he  well  understood. 
From  Him  who  made  all  work  together  for  good. 
Though  his  wife  was  but  sickly  his  gettings  but 

small. 
Yet  a  mind  so  submissive  prepar*d  him  for  all ; 
He  liv*d  on  his  gains  were  they  greater  or  less. 
And  the  giver  he  ceas*d  not  each  moment  to 

bless.  [  joy. 

When  another  child  came  he  received  him  with 
And  Providence  bless*d  who  had  sent  him  the 

hoy; 
But  when  the  child  died — said  poor  Joe  I  *m  con. 

tent, 
Jor  God  had  a  right  to  recall  what  ho  lent 


It  was  Joseph's  ill  ibrtnne  to  work  in  a  pit 
With  some  who  believ'd  that  profimentts  wu 

wit ; 
When  disasters  bofel  him  mach  pletaoro  they     \ 

show'd. 
And  langhM  and  said — Joseph,  will  this  work 

for  good? 
But  ever  when  these  would  profanely  advUMs 
That  thia  happenM  by  luck,  and  tM  happen*d 

by  chance ; 
Still  Joseph  insisted  no  cbtnce  oonld  hefynA 
Not  a  sparrow  by  accident  falls  to  iha^grfinP 
Among  his  companions  who  workM  in  the  piC 
And  made  him  the  butt  of  their  profligate  wit, 
Was  idle  Tim  Jenkins,  who  drank  andwhv 

gam'd. 
Who  mock*d  at  his  BiUe,  and  was  not  ashamU 
One  day  at  the  pit  his  old  comrades  he  fband. 
And  they  chatted,  preparing  to  go  under  ground, 
Tim  Jenkins,  as  usual,  was  turning  to  jest, 
Joe's   notion — that  all  things  which  happeiCi 

were  best 
As  Joe  on  the  ground  had  unthinkingly  laid 
His  provision  for  dinner,  of  bacon  and  bread, 
A  dog  on  the  watch,  seiz'd  tlie  bread  and  thr 

meat. 
And  off  with  his  prey  ran  with  foot-steps  sofleeL 
Now  to  see  the  delight  that  Tim  Jenkins  ex- 
pressed ! 

*  Is  the  loss  of  thy  dinner  too,  Joe  for  the  best?* 

*  No  doubt  on't,*  said  Joe ;  *  but  as  I  must  eat, 
*Tis  m^  duty  to  try  to  recover  my  meat.' 

So  saying,  he  foHow'd  the  dog  a  long  round. 
While  Tim,  laughing  and  swearing,  went  down 
under  ground.  [lost, 

Poor  Joe  soon  returned,  though  his  bacon  wu 
For  the  dog  a  good  dinner  had  made  at  his  cost 
When  Joseph  came  back  he  expected  a  sneer. 
But  the  face  of  each  collier  spoke  horror  and 
fear ;  [said. 

What  a  narrow  escape  hast  thou  had,  they  all 
The  pit 's  fairn  in,  and  Tim  Jenkina  is  dead ! 
How  sincere  was  the  gratitude  Joseph  ezpress'd ! 
How  warm  the  compassion  which  glow'd  in  his 

breast !. 
Thus  events  great  and  small,  if  aright  under- 
stood. 
Will  be  found  to  bo  working  together  for  good. 

*  When  my  meat,*  Joseph  cry'd  *  was  just  now 

stol*n  away. 
And  I  had  no  prospect  of  eating  to-day. 

How  "Could  it  appear  to  a  short-sighted  sinner. 
That  my  life  would  be  sav'd  by  the  loss  of  mv 

dinner.* 


THE  GIN  SHOP : 


OR  A  PEEP    INTO    PRISON. 


Look  through  the  land  from  north  to  sonth. 

And  look  from  east  to  west. 
And  see  what  is  to  Englishmen 

Of  life  the  deadliest  pest 
It  is  not  want,  though  that  is  bad, 

Nor  war,  though  that  is  worse 
But  Britons  brave  endure,  alas ! 

A  self-inflicted  curse. 
Go  where  you  will,  throughout  the  realm. 

You'll  find  the  reigning  sin, 
In  cities,  villages,  and  towns, 

— ^The  moualai's  uamQ  ia  Gin. 
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loe  of  dtrkoMt  nerer  sent 

man  a  dbaiilier  foe, 

DM  ie  Legion,'  it  may  say, 

e  eouroe  of  many  a  wa 

8  the  6end  alone  deprive 

e  labourer  of  his  wealth : 

not  all,  it  murders  too 

I  honest  name  and  health. 

the  times  are  grievous  hard, 

d  hard  they  are,  'tis  tme ; 

inkards,  to  your  wives  and  babes, 

sy're  harder  made  by  yon. 

nkard's  tax  is  self.impos'd, 

e  every  other  sin ; 

es  altogether  lay 

weight  so  groat  as  Gin. 

«  oompels  no  man  to  drink, 

apels  no  man  to  gaiqe, 

k  and  Gamblinjgr^sijik  hiqaL^vn 

rags,  an^  want,  and  slu^x^. 

dost  husband,  changed  by  Gin, 

or  a  tyrant  known  ; 

dorest  heart  that  nature  made, 

»mes  a  heart  of  stone. 

r  a  house  the  harmless  babes 

I  poorly  clothM  and  fed, 
the  craving  Gin-shop  takes 

B  children's  daily  bread, 
eighbour,  take  a  walk  with  me, 
rough  many  a  London  street, 
the  cause  of  penary 
hundreds  we  shall  meet 

II  not  need  to  travel  far — 
lold  that  great  man's  door ; 

diaoems  yon  idle  crew 
3m  (be  deserving  poor? 

relieve  with  liberal  hand, 

e  child  of  honest  thri<\ ; 

sre  long  scores  of  Gin-shops  stand 

will  withhold  his  gift 
that  shiv'ring  female  there, 
lo  plies  her  woful  trade ! 

to  one  you'll  find  that  Gin 
it  hopeless  wretch  has  made, 
wn  those  steps,  and  view  below 
n  cellar  under  ground, 
w^ry  want  and  ev'ry  wo 
d  ey^ry  sin  is  found, 
ittle  wretches  trembling  there, 
th  hunger  and  with  cold, 
y  their  parents'  love  of  Gin, 
sin  and  misery  sold. 

those  friends*  to  human  kind 
lo  take  these  wretches  up, 
^y  have  drunk  the  bitter  dregs 

*  Tbe  Philaothropic  Society. 


Of  their  sad  parents'  cup. 
Look  through  that  prison's  iron  bars. 

Look  through  that  dismal  grata. 
And  learn  what  dire  misfortune  broii|^t 

So  terrible  a  &te. 
The  debtor  and  the  felon  too. 

Though  differing  much  in  sin, 
Too  ofl  you'll  find  were  thither  brooght 

By  all-destroying  Gin. 
Yet  Heav'n  forbid  I  should  confound 

Calamity  with  guilt ! 
Or  name  the  debtor's  lesser  fruit 

With  blood  of  brother  spih. 
To  prison  dire  misfortune  otl 

The  guiltless  debtor  brings ; 
Yet  oft'ner  fiir  it  will  be  found 

From  Gin  the  misery  springs. 
See  the  pale  manufactarer  there, 

How  lank  and  lean  he  lies ! 
How  haggard  is  his  sickly  cheek ! 

How  dim  hia  hollow  eyes ! 
He  plied  the  loom  with  good  success^ 

His  wages  still  were  high. 
Twice  what  the  village  lab'rer  gains. 

His  master  did  supply. 
No  book-debts  kept  him  from  hif  cash,  ^ 

All  paid  as  soon  as  due 
His  wages  on  the  Saturday 

To  fail  he  never  knew. 
How  amply  had  his  gains  soffic'd 

On  wife  and  children  spent ! 
But  all  must  for  his  pleasures  go. 

All  to  the  Gin-shop  went 
See  that  apprentice,  young  in  years. 

But  hackney 'd  long  m  sin. 
What  made  him' rob  his  master's  till? 

Alas  *  'twas  love  of  Gin. 
That  serving  man — I  knew  him  onoe, 

So  jaunty,  spruce,  and  smart ! 
Why  did  he  steal,  then  pawn  the  plate  7 

'Twas  Gin  ensnar'd  his  heart 
But  hark  !  what  dismal  sound  was  that  7 

'Tis  Saint  Sepulchre's  beU  I 
It  tolls,  alas,  for  human  guilt, 

Some  malefactor's  knell. 
O !  woful  sound  !  O !  what  could  cause 

Such  punishment  and  sin  ? 
Hark  I  hear  his  words,  he  owns  the  cause- 
Bad  Company  and  Gin. 
And  when  the  future  lot  is  fix'd 

Of  darkness,  fire,  and  chains. 
How  can  the  drunkard  hope  to  'scape 

Those  everlasting  pains ! 
For  if  the  murd'rer  's  doom'd  to  wo. 

As  Holy- Writ  declares, 
The  drunkard  with  self-murderers. 

That  dreadful  portion  shares. 


TALES. 


THE  TWO  GARDENERS. 

irdeners  once  beneath  an  oak, 
wn  to  rest,  when  Jack  thus  spoke : 
lust  confess  dear  Will  that  Nature 
i  blundering  kind  of  creature  ; 
—nay,  why  that  look  of  terror  ? 
)Mea  her  how  to  mend  her  error. ' 


*  Your  talk,*  quoth  Will,   is  bold  and  odd. 
What  you  call  Nature,  I  call  God.' 

*  Well,  call  him  by  what  name  you  will. 
Quoth  Jack,  *  he  manages  but  ill ; 
Nay,  from  the  very  tree  we  're  under, 
ril  prove  that  Providence  can  blunder.* 
Quoth  Will,  *  Through  thick  and  thin  yoa  daahf 
I  shudder  Jack,  at  words  bo  rwAv* 
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I  trust  to  what  the  fkriptures  tell. 
He  hath  done  alttays  all  things  well.* 
Quoth  Jack,  *  I*ni  lately  grown  a  wit, 
And  think  all  good  a  lucky  hit. 
To  Prove  that  Providence  can  err. 
Not  words  but  faeU  the  truth  aver. 
To  this  vast  oak  lill  up  thine  eyes. 
Then  view  that  acorn*s  paltry  size ; 
How  foolish  on  a  tree  so  tall, 
To  place  that  tiny  cup  and  ball. 
Now  look  again,  yon  pompion*  see. 
It  weif^hs  two  pounds  at  least,  nay  three ; 
Yet  this  large  fruit,  where  is  it  found  7 
Why,  meanly  trailing  on  the  ground. 
Had  Providence  askM  my  advice, 
I  would  have  changed  it  in  a  trice ; 
I  would  have  said  at  Natiire*s  birth, 
Let  Aooma  creep  upon  the  earth ; 
But  let  the  pompion,  vast  and  round. 
On  the  oak*8  lofty  boughs  bo  found.* 
He  said — and  as  he  rashly  spoke, 
Lo !  from  the  branches  of^the  oak, 
A  wind,  which  suddenly  arose, 
Beat  showers  of  acorns  on  his  nose  ; 
*  Oh !  oh  :*  quoth  Jack,  *  Vm  wrong  I  see, 
And  God  is  wiser  far  than  me. 
For  did  a  show*r  of  pompions  large, 
Thus  on  my  naked  face  discharge, 
I  had  been  brus*d  and  blinded  quite, 
What  heav*n  appoints  I  find  is  right ; 
Whene'er  I'm  tempted  to  rebel, 
I'll  think  how  light  the  acorns  fell ; 
WliCieas  on  oaks  had  pompions  hung, 
JRIy  broken  skull  had  stopp'd  my  tongue. 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  PIE : 

OR  KNOW  THYSELF. 

A  woBTinr  squire  of  sober  life 
Had  a  conceited  boasting  wife : 
t)fhim  she  daily  made  complaint, 
Henelf  she  thought  a  very  saint. 
She  lov'd  to  load  mankind  with  blame. 
And  on  their  errors  build  her  fame. 
Her  fav'rite  subject  of  dispute 
Was  Eve  and  the  forbidden  fruit. 
*  Had  I  been  Eve,'  she  oflen  cried, 
"*  Man  had  not  fall'n,  nor  woman  died ; 
I  still  had  kept  the  orders  giv'n. 
Nor  for  an  apple  lost  my  heav'n ; 
To  gratify  my  curious  mind 
I  ne'er  had  ruin'd  all  mankind 
¥or  from  a  vain  desire  to  know, 
£ntail*d  on  all  my  race  such  wo.* 

The  squire  reply'd ; '  I  fear  'tis  true, 
The  same  ill  spirit  lives  in  you ; 
Tempted  alike,  I  dare  believe, 
Tou  would  have  disobey'd  like  Eve.* 
The  lad^  storm'd,  and  still  deny'd 
Sin,  curiosity,  and  pride. 

The  squire,  some  future  day  at  dinner, 
Reaolv'd  to  try  this  boastful  sinner ; 
He  griev'd  such  vanity  possest  her. 
And  thus  in  serious  terms  address*d  her : 
/  Madam,  the  usual  splendid  feast. 
With  which  oor  wedding  day  is  graced, 
Wiihjroa  I  muBt  DOt  share  to-day 
Ar  bugiastM  gummonamt  mw^j, 

•A  Oomd. 


Of  all  tiie  dainties  I've  prepar'd, 

I  beg  not  any  may  be  spar'd ; 

Indulge  in  cv'ry  costly  dish. 

Enjoy,  'tis  what  I  really  wish ; 

Only  observe  one  prohibition. 

Nor  think  it  a  Hcvere  condition ; 

On  one  small  dish  which  oover'd  standc. 

You  must  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands 

Go— Disobey  not  on  your  life. 

Or  henceforth  you  *re  no  more  my  wife.* 

The  treat  was  serv'd,  the  squire  was  goor, 
The  murm'ring  lady  din'd  alone  : 
She  saw  whate'er  could  grace  a  feast. 
Or  charm  the  eye,  or  please  the  taste : 
But  while  she  rang'd  from  this  to  that. 
From  ven*son  haunch  to  turtle  fat ; 
On  one  small  dish  she  chanc'd  to  light. 
By  a  deep  cover  hid  from  sight : 
O !  here  it  is — ^yct  not  for  me  ! 
I  must  not  taste,  nay,  dare  not  see  ; 
Why  place  it  there  ?  or  why  forbid 
That  I  so  much  as  litl  the  lid  ? 
Prohibited  of  this  to  eat, 
I  care  not  for  the  sumptuous  treat 
I  wonder  if 'tis  fowl  or  fish. 
To  know  what 's  there  I  merely  wish 
I  '11  look — O  no,  I  lose  forever. 
If  I  'in  betray'd,  my  husband's  favour. 
I  own  I  think  it  vastly  hard. 
Nay,  tyranny,  lo  be  dcbarr'd. 
John,  you  may  go — ^the  wine's  decanted, 
I  '11  ring  or  call  you  when  you  're  wanted* 
Now  Icfl  alone,  she  waits  no  longer ; 
Temptation  presses  more  and  stronger. 

*  I  '11  peep — the  harm  can  ne'er  be  much, 
For  though  I  peep,  I  will  not  touch ; 
Why  I  'm  forbid  to  lifl  this  cover. 

One  glance  will  tell,  and  then  'tis  over 
My  husband  *s  absent ;  so  is  John, 
My  peeping  never  can  be  known,' 
Trembling,  she  yielded  to  her  wish. 
And  rais'd  the  cover  from  the  dish : 
She  starts — for  lo !  an  open  pie 
From  which  six  living  sparrows  fly. 
She  calls,  she  screams,  with  wild  surprise, 

*  Haste,  John,  and  catch  these  birds,*  she 
John  hears  not ;  but  to  crown  her  shame, 
In  at  her  call  her  husband  came. 
Sternly  be  frown'd  as  thus  he  spoke : 

*  Thus  is  your  vow'd  allegiance  broke ! 
Self-ign*ranoe  led  you  to  believe 
You  did  not  share  the  sin  of  Eve 
Like  hers,  how  blest  was  your  condition ! 
Like  heav'ns,  how  small  my  prohibition  I 
Yet  you,  though- fed  with  every  dainty 
Sat  pining  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ; 
This  dish,  thus  singled  fh>m  the  rest. 
Of  your  obedience  was  the  test; 
Your  mind,  unbroke  by  self-denial. 
Could  not  sustain  this  tender  trial. 
Humility  from  this  be  taught. 
Learn  candour  to  another's  fault ; 
Go  know,  like  Eve,  from  this  sad  dinner 
You  're  both  a  vain  a  curious  sinner.* 


TIIE  PLUM-CAKES  : 
Or^  the  Farmer  and  hi$  T%ree  Sm$» 


I 


A  FxuMita,  who  some  ^e«\\h 

With  three  &[i«  ho;} a  yiva  «^ao\A»iX\ 
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h  were  healthy,  itout  and  ymmg^ 
ither  wanted  aenae  nor  tongue. 
ViU,  and  Jack,  like  other  boya, 
npa  and  marblea,  tport  and  toya. 
her  acooted  that  falae  plan, 
loney  only  makes  the  man ; 
the  beat  of  his  disceminsr, 
nt  on  giving  them  good  learning ; 
•>  a  man  of  c^eervation, 
3]ar,  yet  had  penetration ; 
.  due  care,  a  achool  he  sought, 
hia  young  aons  might  well  be  taught 
te,  *  I  know  not  which  rehearaea 
'operly  his  themea  or  veraea ; 
an  do  a  father's  part, 
bool  the  temper,  mind,  and  heart; 
toral  bent  of  each  I  '11  know, 
flea  best  that  bent  may  ahow.* 
a  just  before  the  closing  year, 
rhristmaa  holidaya  were  near, 
mer  caird  to  aee  hia  boya, 
k  how  eich  his  time  employs. 
^Vill,  •There*8  father,  boys,  without, 
"ought  us  something  good,  no  doubt* 
her  sees  their  merry  faces, 
y  beholds  them,  and  embraces, 
boys,  of  home  ^ou  Ml  have  your  fill.* 
Ihristmaa  now  is  near,*  says  Will ; 
st  twelve  days — these  notches  see, 
;hea  with  the  days  agree.* 
said  the  sire,  *  again  Til  conic, 
idly  fetch  my  brave  boys  home ! 
3  the  dappled  mare  shall  ride, 
sunt  the  pony  by  my  side ; 
ne,  my  lads,  I  've  brought  you  hera 
11  provision  of  good  chMr.* 
xxn  his  pocket  straight  he  takes, 
profusion  of  plum-cakes ; 
Its  them  out,  a  plenteous  store, 
shall  have  or  less  or  more ; 
cakes  he  gives  to  each  dpta  son, 
tch  expected  only  one  ;      "^ 
n,  with  many  a  kind  expression, 
ia  them  to  their  own  discretion ; 
to  mark  the  use  each  made 
he  to  their  hands  convey*d. 
welve  days  past,  he  comes  once  more, 
igs  the  horses  to  the  door 
9  with  rapture  eee  appear 
ej  and  the  dappled  mare  ; 
)ment  now  an  hour  they  count, 
ck  their  whips  and  long  to  mount, 
the  hoys  his  ride  he  takes, 
the  history  of  the  cakes. 
^Vill,  *  Dear  father,  life  is  short, 
Jv*d  to  make  quick  sport ; 
PS  were  all  so  nice  and  sweet, 
it  Pd  have  one  jolly  treat ; 
>uld  I  balk,  said  I,  my  taate  ? 
e  at  once  a  hearty  feast. 
y  by  myself  I  fed, 
rery  boy  was  gone  to  bed  ; 
them  all,  both  paste  and  plum, 
not  spare  a  single  crumb ; 
hey  made  me,  to  my  sorrow, 
as  death  upon  the  morrow  ; 
de  me  mourn  my  rich  repeat, 
h  I  had  not  fed  so  fast* 
ick,  *  I  was  not  such  a  dunce, 
:g^  guantiuD  up  at  once; 


And  though  the  boys  all  long*d  to  clutch  *cm 
I  would  not  let  a  creature  touch  *em ; 
Nor  though  the  whole  were  in  my  pow*r. 
Would  I  one  single  cake  devour ; 
Thanks  to  the  use  of  keys  and  locks. 
They  *re  all  now  snug  within  my  box ; 
The  mischief  is,  by  boarding  kmg. 
They  *re  grown  so  mouldy  and  so  strong, 
I  find  they  won*t  be  fit  to  cat. 
And  I  have  loat  my  father's  treat* 
*  Well,  Tom,'  the  anxious  parent  cries, 

*  How  did  you  manage  ?*  Tom  rejplies, 

*  I  shun'd  each  wide  extreme  to  take. 
To  glut  my  maw,  or, hoard  my  cake ; 

I  thought  each  day  its  wants  would  have^ 
And  appetite  again  might  crave ; 
Twelve  school-days  stifi  my  ncHches  ooonted 
To  twelve  my  father's  cakes  amounted ; 
So  ey'ry  day  I  took  flSUine, 
But  never  ate  my  cake  alone ; 
With  ev*ry  needy  hpv  I  8hai.*d, 
And  more  than  half  I  alwaya  8par*d. 
One  ev'ry  day,  *twLxt  self  and  friend. 
Has  brought  my  dozen  to  an  end : 
My  last  remaining  cake  to-day 
I  would  not  touch,  but  gave  away ; 
A  bo^  was  sick,  and  scarce  could  eat. 
To  him  it  prov'd  a  welcome  treat : 
Jack  call'd  me  spcndthrifl  not  to  save , 
Will  dubb*^  me  fool  because  t  gave ; 
But  when  our  kst  day  came,  I  smil'd. 
For  Will's  were  gone,  and  Jack's  were  spoil'd ; 
Not  hoarding  much,  nor  eating  fast, 
I  serv'd  a  needy  friend  at  last* 
These  tales  the  father's  thoughts  employ ; 

*  By  these,*  said  he,  *  I  know  each  boy  : 
Yet  Jack,  who  hoarded  what  he  had. 
The  wprld  will  calTa  frugal  lad  ; 

And  selfish  gormandizing  Will 

Will  meet  with  friends  and  fav'rcrs  still : 

While  moderate  Tom,  so  wise  and  cool. 

The  mad  and  rain  will  deem  a  fool: 

But  I,  his  sober  plan  approve, 

And  Tom  has  gainM  his  fotlier's  love.* 

APPLICATION. 

So  when  our  day  of  life  is  past, 
And  all  arc  fairly  judg'd  at  last ; 
The  miser  and  the  sensual  find 
How  each  misused  the  gifts  assign'd : 
While  he,  who  wisely  spends  and  gives. 
To  the  true  ends  of  living  lives  ; 
'Tis  selfdenjing  moderation 
Gains  the  Great  Father's  approbation. 


TURN  THE  CARPET : 
OR,  THE  TWO  WEAVERS. 

IN  A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  DICK  AND  JOHM  ■ 

As  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat, 
Beguiling  time  with  friendly  chat ; 
They  touch'd  upon  the  price  of  meat, 
So  high,  a  weaver  scarce  could  cat. 
*What  with  mv  brats  and  sickly  wife,* 
Quoth  Dick,  *  I  'm  almost  tir'd  of  life ; 
So  hard  my  work,  so  poor  my  fare, 
'Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear 
'  How  glorious  is  the  rich  man's  state ! 
Hia  house  so  fine  !  his  wealth  so  great ! 
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HeaY*n  ii  unjast,  yoa  moit  a^rree ; 
Why  all  to  him  7  why  none  to  me  ? 

*  In  spite  of  what  the  Scriptore  teachei, 
In  spite  of  all  tho  parsoo  preaches. 
This  world  (indeed  I  *ve  thought  so  long) 
Is  rul'd,  methinks,  extrem^  wrong. 

*  Where'er  I  look,  howe'er  Trange, 
*Ti8  all  confu8*d,  and  hard,  and  strange ; 
The  good  are  troubled  and  oppress*d 
And  all  the  wicked  are  the  bless*d/ 
Quoth  John :  *  Our  ign*rance  is  the  cause 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker's  laws ; 
Partt  of  his  toaya  alone  we  know, 

*Tb  all  that  man  can  see  below, 

*  See*8t  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done, 
Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  begun  ? 
Behold  the  wild  confuaiDn  there, 

80  rude  the  mass  it  makes  one  stare ! 

*  A  stranger,  ign'rant  of  the  trade. 
Would  say,  no  meaniug's  there  oonveyM ; 
For  where  's  the  middle,  where  *s  the  border  7 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder.* 

Quoth  Dick,  *  My  work  is  yet  in  bits. 
But  still  in  ev'ry  part  it  fits ; 
Besides,  you  reason  like  a  lout. 
Why,  man,  that  carpet  *s  iiuide  out,'' 


Says  John,  *  Thou  say'st  the  thing  I  mean. 
And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen ; 
This  world,  which  clouds  tuy  soul  with  doubt, 
la  but  a  carpet  itmde  out. 

*  As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends. 
We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends ; 
So  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd, 
They  're  working  still  some  scheme  of  God. 

*  No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace. 
All  wante  proportion,  truth,  and  grace ; 
The  motley  mixture  we  deride. 

Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

*  But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light. 
And  view  those  works  of  God  aright, 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design. 
And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

*  What  now  seems  random  strokes,  will  there 
All  order  and  design  appear ; 

Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  spum*d, 
For  then  the  carpet  ahaU  be  tunCd.* 
*Thou'rt  right,^  quoth  Dick,  «no  more  I'll 

grumble 
That  this  sad  world 's  so  strange  a  jumble ; 
My  impious  doubU  are  put  to  flight. 
For  my  own  carpiBt  sete  me  righL' 


HYMNS. 


THE  TRUE  HEROES : 
Or,  the  Noble  Army  of  Martyra 

Yon  who  love  a  tele  of  glory. 

Listen  to  the  song  I  sing ; 
Heroes  of  the  Christian  story. 

Arc  tho  heroes  I  shall  bring. 
Warriors  uf  the  world,  avaunt ! 

Other  heroes  me  engage  : 
^is  not  such  as  you  I  want, 

Sainte  and  martyrs  grace  my  page. 
Warriors,  who  the  world  o'ercame 

Were  in  brother's  blood  imbru'd  ; 
While  the  sainte  of  purer  fame, 

Greater  far,  themselves  subdu'd. 
Fearful  Christian  !  hear  with  wouder. 

Of  the  sainte  of  whom  I  tell ; 
Some  were  burnt,  some  sawn  asunder. 

Some  by  fire  or  torture  fell ; 
Some  to  savage  boaste  were  hurl'd, 

One  cscap'd  the  lion's  den ; 
Was  a  persecuting  world 

Worthy  of  these  wond'rous  men  7 
Some  in  fiery  furnace  thrown. 

Yet  cscap'd  unsing'd  their  hair ; 
"There  Almighty  pow'r  was  shown : 

For  the  Son  of  God  was  there. 
Let  ns  crown  with  deathless  fame 

Those  who  scom'd  and  hated  fell ; 
Martyrs  met  contempt  and  shame. 

Fearing  nought  but  sin  and  hell. 
How  the  show'r  of  stones  descended. 

Holy  Stephen,  on  thy  head  ! 
While  his  tongue  the  truth  defended. 

How  the  glorious  martyr  bled ! 
See  his  fierce  reviler  Saul, 

How  he  rails  with  impious  breath  ! 
Then  observe  converted  Paul, 

Ofi  la  perJla,  oii  in  de^th. 


'Twas  that  God,  whose  sov'reign  pow'r, 

Did  the  lion's  fury  'swage. 
Could  alone,  in  one  short  hour. 

Still  the  persecutor's  rage. 
E'en  a  woman — women  hear, 

Read  in  Maccabees  the  story ! 
Conquer'd  nature,  love,  and  fear. 

To  obtain  a  crown  of  glory. 
Seven  stout  sons  she  saw  expire, 

(How  the  mother's  soul  was  pain'd .) 
Some  by  sword,  and  some  by  fire, 

(How  the  martyr  was  sustein'd !) 
E'en  in  death's  acutost  anguish, 

Each  the  tyrant  still  defy*d ; 
Each  she  saw  in  torture  languish. 

Last  of  all  tho  mother  dy'd. 
Martyrs  who  were  thus  arrested. 

In  their  short  but  bright  career  , 
By  their  blood  the  truth  attested, 

Frov'd  their  faith  and  love  sincere. 
Though  their  lot  was  hard  and  lowly. 

Though  they  perish'd  at  the  steke. 
Now  they  lire  with  Christ  in  glory. 

Since  they  sufler'd  for  his  sake. 
Fierce  and  unbelieving  foes 

But  their  bodies  coiud  destroy ; 
Short  though  bitter  were  their  woes 

Everlasting  is  their  joy. 


A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

O  how  wond'rous  is  the  story 
Of  our  blest  Redeemer's  birth  ! 

See  the  mighty  Lord  of  Glory 
Leave  his  heav'n  to  visit  earth  I 

Hear  with  transport,  ev'ry  creature, 
Heax  the  Gospel's  joyful  sound; 
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VQridMfiMBid; 


onr'not  lo  blot; 
iro  flitoar*d  MSiao,    • 
reoem  liim  not 
rhoailMMled 
be  SaTimir's  birth, 
r*tt  with  nogi  dewmitod 
good  will  on  •urth: 
AT  blindneM, 

oBfht  tho  pardon  needid, 
woad'roao  kindnooo 
nnoit  hopes  ezoeeded : 
It  had  been  eent 
ioo'e  jorfiil  Bewi, 
^  the  Meet  efent 
wanneot  lofe  reflnet 

lo  whom  fai  Heaven 
never  oeaaet 
J  God,  wee  ffbren, 
e  Prinoe  of  Peaoe. 
who  did  create  ne 
m  ftom  ein  and  hell ; 
coold  reinetata  na 
from  whioh  we  ftIL 
the  glorious  stranger, 
1  all  the  world  calls  great ; 
n  pomp  and  grandeur, 
th  more  than  royal  state; 
use  with  praise  o'erflowing, 
ondleee  love  would  dwell ; 
to,  with  rapture  glowing, 
irords  c^uld  never  telL 
ider  should  it  raise 
Bwest  sUte  to  borrow ! 
lysterious  wajs, 
Son  a  child  of  sorrow ! 
ifr  OS  endless  pleasure, 
r*rinff  nature  bore ; 
9  ns  heav*n1y  treasore, 
lling  to  be  poor, 
h,  survey  the  stable 
IT  infant  Saviour  lies ; 
ill  overflowing  table 
langry  good  supplies, 
nr  ennobled  stations, 
that  yon *re  highly  fed; 
t,  i^ye  nations, 
rhere  to  lay  his  bead. 
,  thus  cries  the  SayiooTv 
|rdom  yon  *d  inherit ; 
your  proud  behaviopr, 
meek  and  lowly  spirit, 
rvants,  see  your  station, 
n  all  reproach  and  shaoM ; 
ehas'd  your  salvation, 
rvant's  humble  name. 
KMT,  some  comfort  gather 
in  the  race  you  run, 
t  your  mcious  Father 
dear,  his  only  Son. 
if  yoor  hombler  stations, 
'oridly  good  bestow,  ^ 
those  strong  temptations 
om  wealth  and  grandeur  flow, 
iviour  is  ascend^ ! 
oks  with  pity  down ! 
an  will  soon  be  mended, 
croBs^  joo  *I1  share  lus  crown. 


A  HYMN  OF  FRAIBE, 

POE  THK  ABUNDAHT  HAXtBT  0»179^ 

it/lKreyer^iCtrcftyi 

GnxAT  God  !  when  famine  thieaten'd  hUa 

To  scourge  our  gbitty  land, 
O  did  we  Isam  from^lhat  dark  ftto 

Tb  dread  thy  mighty  hand  1 

Did  then  our  una  to  mem*ry  rise  T 

Or  ownM  we  God  waa  just  T 
Or  raisM  w  penilential  enss  ? 

Or  bow'd  we  in  the  dust  ? 
Did  we  Ibraake  ooa  evU  path  ? 

Waa  any  sin  abhoiM  ? 
Or  did  we  deprecate  thy  wrath. 

And  turn  ns  to  theLordI  " 

TIs  trae  we  frlTd  m^^fV^ 

But  did  we  too  npflM     ^ 
Or  own  the  ehastbanant  divme. 

In  awfhl  judgment  sent  T 
Though  the^nght  chain  of  Peace  he  brok*. 

And  War  with  ruthless  sword, 
UnpeopleB  nations  at  a  stroke, 

fa  who  nmrds  the  Lord  T 

But  God,  who  m  hia  atrlet  deereea, 

Remembers  mmy  still, 
Gbn,  in  a  moment,  if  he  please, 

Our  hearts  with  comfort  fifl. 
He  mark*d  our  anjgry  spirito  riae. 
Domestic  hate  Smraase;        ' 
And  for  a  time  wiOheld  suppCas, 

To  teach  ns  love  and  peace. 
He,  when  he  brings  hb  children  tow, 

Has  blessings  sUU  in  store ; 
And  when  he  strikes  the  heaviest  Wow, 

He  kives  us  but  the  more. 
Now  Frott,  and  Flood,  and  Blight  no  mot*. 

Our  golden  harvest  spoil ! 
See  what  an  unexampled  store 

Rewards  the  reaper's  toil ! 
As  when  the  promis'd  harvest  fail  d 

In  Canaan's  fruitful  land ; 
The  envious  Patriarchs  were  assail  d 

By  Famine's  pressing  hand ! 
The  angry  brothers  then  forgot 
Each  fierce  and  jarring  feud ; 
United  by  their  adverse  lot, 

They  lov'd  as  brothers  should. 
So  here,  from  HeavVs  correcting  hand. 

Though  Famine  fail'd  to  move ; 
Let  Plenty  now  throughout  the  land. 

Rekindle  peace  and  love. 
Like  the  rich  fool,  let  us  not  say. 
Soul !  thou  hast  goods  in  store . 
But  shake  the  overphis  away. 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor. 
Let  rich  and  poor,  on  whom  are  now 

Such  bounteous  crops  bcstow'd. 
Raise  many  a  pure  and  holy  vow 

OfgrafitodetoGod! 
And  while  his  gracious  name  we  praise. 

For  bread  so  kindly  given ; 
Let  us  beseech  him  dl  our  days. 

To  give  the  bread  of  heav'n. 
In  thiS  blest  pray'r  our  Lord  did  frame. 

Of  an  our  pray'rs  the  guide. 
We  ask  that  *  HaDow'd  be  hit  name, 

•  TliBsetlufasvisiUtioBs 
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And  then  our  wants  supplied. 
For  gr&ce  he  bids  us  first  implore, 

Next,  that  we  may  be  fed ; 
We  say,  *  Thy  will  be  done,*  before 

W/i  ^ak  *  our  daily  bread.* 


HERE  AND  THERE 

OR,  THIS  WORLD  AND  THE  NETT. 

Being  Suitable  Thmightsfor  a  New  Year. 

Hire  bliss  is  short,  imperfect,  insincere. 

But  total,  absolute,  and  perf^t  there. 

Here  time  *s  a  moment,  short  our  happiest  state. 

There  infinite  duration  is  our  date. 

Here  Satan  tempts,  and  troubles  e*en  the  best, 

There  Satan's  pow*r  extends  not  to  the  blest 

In  a  weaic  sinful  body  here  I  dwell. 

But  there  I  drop  this  frail  and  sickly  sheU. 

Here  my  best  thoughts  are  stained  with  guilt  and 

ibar, 
But  love  and  pardon  shall  be  perfect  there. 
Here  my  best  duti^  arc  defiled  with  sin, 
There  all  is  ease  without  and  peace  within. 
Here  feeble  faith  supplies  my  only  light. 
There  faith  and  hope  are  swallow*d  up  in  sight 
Here  love  of  self  my  fairest  works  destroys, 
Tfiere  love  of  God  shall  perfect  all  my  joys. 
Here  things,  as  in  a  glass,  are  darkly  shown. 
There  I  shall  know  as  clearly  as  I  *m  known. 
Frail  are  the  fairest  flowVs  which  bloom  below, 


There  freshest  palms  on  roots  immortal  gpMb 
Here  wants  or  cares  perplex  my  anxioM  itial,. 
But  spirits  there  a  calm  fruition  find. 
Here  disappointments  my  best  schemes  dniNj. 
There  those  thatsow*d  in  tears  shall  reapiajoi, 
Here  vanity  is  stamp*d  on  all  below, 
Perfection  there  on  ev*ry  good  shall  grow. 
Here  my  fond  heart  is  fasten*d  on  soma  friend,      * 
Whose  kindness  may,  whose  life  mutt  haft  n-     ' 

end; 
But  there  no  failure  can  I  ever  prov9, 
God  cannot  disappoint,  for  God  is  love. 
Here  Christ  for  sinners  8U&r*d,  groaned,  ni 

bled. 
But  there  he  reigns  the  great  triumphant  hmd: 
Here,  mock*d  and  scourged,  he  wore  a  crowB  of 

thorns, 
A  crown  of  glory  there  his  brow  adoma. 
Here  error  cToudi  the  will,  and  dima  the  aighli. 
There  all  is  knowledge,  purity,  and  light 
Here  so  imperfect  is  this  mortal  state. 
If  blest  myself  I  mourn  some  other's  fiUe. 
At  ev*ry  human  wo  I  here  repine. 
The  joy  of  ev*ry  saint  shall  there  be  mine- 
Here  if  I  lean,  the  world  shall  pierce  mj  baai^ 
But  there  that  broken  reed  and  I  shall  part. 
Here  on  no  promis'd  good  can  I  dopena* 
But  there  the  rock  of  Ages  is  my  friend. 
Here  if  some  sudden  joy  delight,  inspire. 
The  dread  to  lose  it  damps  the  rising  fire ; 
But  there  whatever  good  the  soul  employ. 
The  thought  that  *tis  eternal  crowns  the  joy. 


BALLADS. 


THE  HONEST  MILLER 

OP  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
A  TViM  Ballad. 

Of  all  the  callings  and  the  trades 

Which  in  our  land  abound. 
The  miller's  is  as  useful  sure 

As  can  on  earth  be  found. 
'Ifne  lord  or  squire  of  high  degree 

Is  noedful  to  the  state. 
Because  he  lets  the  land  he  owns 

In  farms  both  small  and  great. 
The  farmer  he  manures  the  land. 

Or  else  what  corn  could  grow  7 
The  ploughman  cuts  the  furrow  deep. 

Ere  he  begins  to  sow. 
And  though  no  wealth  he  has,  except 

The  la£)ur  of  his  hands; 
Yet  honest  Industry  *s  as  good 

As  houses  or  as  lands. 
The  thrasher  he  is  nsefhl  too 

Tc  all  who  like  to  eat ; 
CJniess  he  winnow'd  well  the  corn. 

The  cliafT  would  spoil  the  wheat 
But  vain  the  squire^s  and  farmer's  care. 

And  vain  the  thrasher's  toil; 
And  vain  would  be  the  ploughman's  pains 

Who  harrows  up  the  soil ; 
And  vain,  without  the  miller's  aid. 

The  sowing  and  the  dressing; 
Then  sure  an  honest  miller  he 

Must  be  a  public  blessing. 
And  guch  a  miUer  now  I  maka 


The  subject  of  my  song, 
Which,  though  it  shall  be  very  true, 

Shall  not  he  very  long. 
This  miller  lives  in  Glo'stershire, 

I  shall  not  tell  his  name ; 
For  those  who  seek  the  praise  of  God, 

Desire  no  other  fame. 
In  last  hard  winter — who  forgets 

The  frost  of  ninety-five  ? 
Then  was  all  dismal  scarce,  and  dear,. 

And  no  poor  man  could  thrive. 
Then  husbandry  long  time  stood  still, 

And  work  was  at  a  stand  ; 
To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  mills 

Were  froze  throughout  the  land. 
Our  miller  dwelt  beside  a  stream, 

All  underneath  the  hill ; 
Which  flow'd  amain  when  others  froze,. 

Nor  ever  stopp'd  the  mill. 
The  dam'rous  people  came  from  ftr 

This  favonr'd  mill  to  find. 
Both  rich  and  poor  our  miller  sought. 

For  none  but  he  could  grind. 
His  neighbours  cry'd,  *  Now  miller  seiii 

The  time  to  heap  up  store. 
Since  thou  of  young  and  helpless  babes 

Hast  got  full  half  a  score.' 
For  folks,  when  tempted  to  grow  rich. 

By  means  not  over  nice, 
Ofl  make  their  numerous  babes  a  plea 

To  sanctify  the  vice. 
Our  miller  scorn'd  such  counsel  base. 

And  when  he  ground  the  grain, 
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i&«t  hud  nAit*d  to  toocb 

bia  lawful  fain. 

id  affltcU  the  Und,'  aaid  hi^ 

afflict  it  more  7 

I  for  times  of  public  wo 

g  both  rich  and  poor? 

to  that  Almightj  PowV 

kea  mj  rirer  flow, 

means  he  giTca  to  sooth 

L neighbour's  wa 
ws  when  others  fireese, 
kt  his  command ; 
id  poor  1*11  grind  alike, 
I  ahall  stain  mj  band.* 
9Q«mtry  who  had  comi 
ad  their  wants  redrest ; 
Tillage  in  the  land 
such  millers  blest! 

ONYSIUS  AND  SQUIRE  DAMa 
CLES; 

XKW  S03ia  TO  AM  OLD  STOftT. 

m  mag  at  aU  feasts  and  merry  msetings. 

a  heathen  man,  sir, 
ig  toa  king; 
was  hb  plan,  sir, 
eT*ry  thmg. 
don^  belieTe  me, 
I  him  iT^oa  please, 
not  deceive  ye, 
M  squire  Damocles, 
t  that  jolhr  Hying 
'ry  joj  afford  ;^ 
knew  DO  mis^ving, 
aond  the  festive  b^d. 
I  to  be  great,  sir, 
i  on  fare  delicious ; 
lis  feasts  in  state,  sir, 
:  king  Dionysius. 
to  cure  his  longing, 
a  feast  so  fine, 
e  court  were  thronging 
le  courtier  dine, 
to  tempt  his  eye,  sir, 
I,  and  flesh,  and  fowl ; 
he  was  a-dry,  sir, 
ood  the  brimming  bowL 
i  king  forbid  him 
inking  all  he  could, 
'ch  never  chid  bim, 
1  him  with  his  food. 
see  the  pleasure 
lamocles  ezprest 
beyond  all  measure, 
r  man  so  blest  1 
lj«yes  the  squire 
1  each  eoatly  dainty  ; 
Jc  he  did  aspire 
s  much  as  twenty. 
I  he  prepared,  sir, 
to  take  his  swinf ; 
I  msn  was  8car*d,  sir, 
BO  cruel  king ! 
o  eat  intended, 
.  above  his  head, 
.  sword  suspended 
.  single  thread. 
;  change  the  feasting 


To  wormwood  and  to  gall. 
To  think,  while  be  was  tasting, 

The  pointed  sword  might  ful 
Then  in  a  moment's  time,  sir. 

He  loath*d  the  luscious  feast^ 
And  dreaded  as  a  crime,  sir. 

The  brimminff  bowl  to  taste 
Now,  if  you*re  ror  applying 

The  stor  J  I  have  told, 
I  think  there's  no  denying 

'TIS  worth  its  weight  in  geld. 
Ye  gay,  who  view  this  stranger. 

And  pity  his  sad  case ; 
And  think  there  was  great  tianger 

In  such  a  fearful  place ; 
Come,  let  this  awful  truth,  sir. 

In  all  your  minds  be  stor'd ; 
To  each  intemperate  youth,  sir. 

Death  is  that  pointed  sword. 
And  though  you  see  no  reason 

To  check  your  mirth  at  all. 
In  some  licentious  season 

The  sword  on  you  may  fall.^ 
So  learn,  while  at  your  ease,  sir 

Yon  drink  down  draughts  delicious ,. 
To  think  of  Damocles,  Sir, 

And  old  king  Dionysins. 


THE  HACKNEY  COACHMAN : 

on,  THE  WAT  TO  OVT  A  GOOD  FAES. 

To  the  tune  of*  I  wish  I  was  a  flsbermaii.* 

I  AM  a  bold  coachman,  and  drive  a  good  hack. 
With,  a  coat  of  five  capes  that  quite  covers  my 

back; 
And  my  wife  keeps  a  sausage-shop,  not  manj 

miles 
From  the  narrowest  alley  in  all  broad  St  Giles. 
Though  poor,  we  are  honest  and  very  content; 
We  pay  as  we  go,  for  meat,  drink,  and  for  rent  * 
To  work  all  the  week  I  am  able  and  willing, 
I  never  get  drunk,  and  I  waste  not  a  shilling. 
And  while  at  a  tavern  my  gentleman  tarries. 
The  coachman  grows  richer  than  he  whom  he 

carries,  I'^ 

And  Vd  rather  (said  I)  since  it  saves  me  from 
Be  the  driver  without,  than  the  toper  within. 
Yet  though  dram-shops  I  hate,  and  the  dram- 
drinking  friend, 
I*m  not  quite  so  good,  but  I  wish  I  may  mend ; 
I  repent  of  my  sins,  since  we  all  are  deprav'd. 
For  a  coachman,  I  hold,  has  a  soul  to  be  sav*d. 
When  a  riotous  multitude  fills  up  a  street. 
And  the  greater  part  know  not,  boys,  wherefore 

they  meet ; 
If  I  see  there  is  mischief,  I  never  go  there. 
Let  others  get  tipsy  so  I  get  my  fare. 
Now  to  church,  if  I  take  some  good  lady  to  pray, 
It  grieves  me  full  sore  to  be  kept  quite  away  ; 
So  I  step  within  aide,  though  tne    sermon's 

begun. 
For  a  slice  of  the  service  is  better  than  none. 
Then  my  glasses  are  whole,  and  my  ooach  is  so 

neat, 
I  am  always  the  first  to  be  callM  in  the  street ; 
And  Vm  known  by   the  name  (*tis  a  name 

rather  rare) 
Of  the  coachman  that  never  asks  more  than  his. 

fare. 
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Thoagh  my  beasts  should  be  doll,  yet  I  doii*t 

use  them  ill ; 
Though  they  stumble  I  swear  not,  nor  cut  them 

up  hill. 
For  I  firmly  believe  there's  no  charm  in  an  oath 
That  can  make  a  nag  trot,  when  to  walk  he  is 

loth. 
And  though  I'm  a  coachman,  1*11  freely  con&ss, 
I  beg  of  my  Maker  my  labours  to  bless ; 


I  praise  Him  each  morning,  and  pVAJtiS. 

night. 
And  *ti8  this  makes  my  heart  feel  so  rhmtM 

and  light. 
When  I  drive  to  a  fun*ral  I  care  not  ferdrii^ 
That  is  not  the  moment  to  guzzle,  but  think; 
And  I  wish  I  could  add,  both  of  coaohmu 

master, 
That  both  of  us  strove  to  amend  a  bit  &ster. 


VILLAGE  POLITICS. 


▲DDUE8SEDT0 


ALL  THE  MECHANICS,  JOURNEYMEN,  AND  LABOURERS,  IN OREATBItlTAa    \ 

BT  VHLL  CHIP,  A  COUNTET  CARPKNTEE. 

[  Written  early  in  the  French  Revolution.]  ' 


It  is  a  privilege  to  be  prescribed  to  in  things  about  which  our  minds  would  otherwiee  be  to* 


reason  in  the  heart,  every  man  would  have  a  fool,  nay,  a  mad  tvrant  to  his  master,  that  wsM 
multiply  him  more  sorrows  than  the  briars  and  thorns  did  to  Adam,  when  he  was  freed  ftom  the 
bliss  at  once,  and  the  restraint  of  Paradise,  and  became  a  greater  slave  in  the  wildemees  than  a 
the  enclosure. — Dr,  Hammond's  Sermon. 


A  DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN  JACK  ANVIL,  TOE  BLACKSMmi,  AND  TOM  HOD,  THE  MASON. 


Jack,  What*s  the  matter,  Tom  7  Why  dost 
look  BO  dismal ! 

Tbm.  Dismal,  indeed  !  Well  enough  I  may. 

Jack.  What !  is  the  old  mare  dead  ?  or  work 
scarce? 

Tbm.  No,  no,  work*s  plenty  enough,  if  a  man 
had  but  the  heart  to  go  to  it 

Jack.  What  book  art  reading?  Why  dost 
look  so  like  a  hang  dog  ? 

Tom.  {Looking  on  his  hook.)  Cause  enough. 
Why  I  find  here  that  Pm  very  unhappy,  and 
Tery  miserable ;  which  I  should  never  have 
known  if  I  had  not  had  the  good  luck  to  meet 
with  this  book.  Oh  *tis  a  precious  book ! 

Jack.  A  good  sign  though ;  that  ^ou  can't 
find  out  youTe  unhappy  wiUiout  looking  into  a 
book  lor  it !  What  is  the  matter  f 

TVm.  Matter  ?  Why  I  want  liberty. 

Jack.  Liberty !  That*s  bad  indeed !  What ! 
has  any  one  fetohed  a  warrant  for  thee  7  Come, 
man,  cheer  up,  1*11  be  bound  for  thee.  Thou 
art  an  honest  fellow  in  the  main,  though  thou 
dost  tipple  and  prate  a  little  too  much  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown. 

Dam.  No,  no,  I  want  a  new  constitution. 

Jack,  Indeed!  Why  I  thought  thou  hadst 
been  a  desperate  healthy  fellow.  Send  fbr  the 
doctor  directly. 

Tom.  Pm  not  sick;  I  want  liberty  and 
fptiaJitj,  and  the  righte  of  man. 


Jack.  O,  now  I  understand  thee.  What!  taoa 
art  a  leveller  and  a  republican,  I  warrant! 

Tbm.  Vm  a  friend  to  the  people.  I  want  a 
reform. 

Jack.  Then  the  shortest  way  is  to  mend  thy. 
self. 

Tom,  But  I  want  n.  general  reform. 

Jack.  Then  let  every  one  mend  one. 

Tbm.  Pooh !  I  want  freedom  and  happuMi, 
the  same  as  they  have  got  in  France. 

Jack.  What,  Tom,  we  imiteto  themi  We 
follow  the  French !  Why  they  only  bfljSB.*)!! 
this  mischief  at  first  in  order  to  be  just  whatM 
are  already ;  and  what  a  blessed  land  mlutlUi 
be,  to  be  in  actual  possession  of  all  tbey  ipw 
hoped  to  ^ain  by  all  their  burly-burlj.  lai- 
teto  them  mdeed ! — why  Pd  sooner  go  to^iht 
negroes  to  get  learning,  or  to  the  TurluTto  nC 
rehgion,  than  to  the  French  for 'fteedbii'iM 
happiness. 

Tbm.  What  do  you  mean  bj  that  7  w^H  tbi 
French  free  ? 

Jack.  Free,  Tom !  ay  free  with  a  witaiM. 
They  are  all  so  free  that  there's  nobody  ag^ 
They  make  free  to  rob  whom  th^  will,  u9 
kill  whom  they  will.  If  they  don*t  like  amaii*B 
looks,  they  make  free  to  hang  him  without  Judge 
or  jury,  and  the  next  lamp.post  serves  fortM 
gallows ;  so  then  they  call  themselves  free,  be' 
cause  you  see  they  have  no  law  left  to  < 
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no  kin^r  to  take  them  up  and  hang 

li,  but  Jack,  did*nt  their  king  for- 

7  people  for  notliing  too  ?  and  besides, 

not  all  papists  before  the  revolution  ? 

h^,  true  enough,  they  bad  but  a  poor 

gion;  but  bad  is  better  than  none, 

d  so  was  the  goremmcnt  bad  enough 

ey  could  clap  an  innocent  man  into 

keep  him  there  too  as  long  aa  they 

never  say,  with  your  leave  or  by 

gentlemen  of  the  jury.     But  what*s 

jj  7 

>  OS !  Why  don't  many  of  our  go- 

:  many  of  our  poor  fblka  in  prison 

ir  will?  What  are  all  the  jails  for? 

the  jails,  I  say  ;  all  men  should  be 

irkee,  Tom,  a  few  rosues  in  prison 
st  in  order,  and  then  honest  men  go 
business  in  safety,  afraid  of  nobody ; 
'ay  to  be  free.  And  let  me  tell  thee, 
ind  I  are  tried  by  our  peers  as  much 
Why  the  Artng  canH  send  me  to 

10  no  harm ;  and  if  I  do,  there's  rea- 
iy  I  ahould  go  there.  I  may  go  to 
r  John  at  the  great  castle  yonder; 
nore  dares  lift  his  little  fmger  against 
[  were  his  equal.    A  lord  is  hanged 

matter,  as  thou  or  I  should  be ; 

11  be  any  comfort  to  thee,  I  myself 
I  peer  of  the  realm  being  banged  for 
nan,  just  the  same  as  tl^  man  would 
or  kiflinir  Aim.* 

lord !  Well,  that  is  some  comfort  to 
it  have  you  read  the  Rights  of  Man  ? 
s  not  I :  I  had  rather  by  half  rend 
Dutg  of  Mian.    I  have  but  littlo  time 

and  »uch  as  I  should  therefore  only 
:*Uie  best 

it  tell  me  of  those  old-fashioned  no- 
7  should  not  wc  have  the  same  fine 

have  got  in   Froncc  ?     Prn   for  a 
and  orfranization^  and  equalization, 
zation. 

bo  quiet  Now,  Tom,  only  suppose 
sical  equality  was  to  take  place ; 
d  not  last  while  one  could  say  Jack 
r  suppose  it  could — suppose  in  the 
»ion,  our  new  rulers  were  to  give  ur 
of  ground  a-piece ;  we  could  to  be 
)tatoc8  on  it  for  the  use  of  our  fami- 
every  other  man  would  be  equally 
ng  potatoes  for  his  family,  why  then 
tiKHi   wast  to  break  thy  spade,  I, 

it  is,  should  no  longer  be  able  to 
eighbour  Snip  would  have  no  time 
L  suit  of  clothes,  nor  the  clothier  to 
bth ;  for  all  the  world  would  be  gone 
And  as  to  boots  and  shoes,  the  want 

to  make  them  for  us,  would  be  a 
grievance  than  the  tax  on  leather. 
.  be  sick,  there  would  be  no  doctor's 

for  doctors  would  be  digging  too. 
sity  did  not  compel,  and  if  inequa- 
',  we  could  not  t^ei  a  chimney  swept, 
»>al  fVom  pit,  for  love  or  money. 

^rs  was  banc'd  in  1760,  for  kilKng  hit 


Tom.  But  still  I  should  have  no  one  over  my 
head. 

Jack.  That's  a  mistake :  I'm  stronger  than 
thou ;  and  Standish,  the  exciseman,  is  a  better 
scholar ;  so  that  we  should  not  remain  equal  a 
minute.  I  should  ouUfighl  thee,  and  he'd  out- 
101*1  thee.  And  if  such  a  sturdy  fellow  as  I  am, 
waa  to  come  and  break  down  thy  hedge  for  a 
little  firing,  or  take  away  the  crop  from  thy 

{'round,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  these  now.fangled 
aws  would  see  thee  righted.  I  tell  thee,  Tom, 
we  have  a  fine  constitution  already,  and  our 
forefathers  thought  so. 

Tom.  They  were  a  pack  of  fools,  and  had 
never  read  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Jack.  I'll  tell  thee  a  storv.  <t  When  sir  John 
married,  my  lady,  who  is  a  fittle  fantastical,  and 
likes  to  do  every  thing  like  the  French,  begged 
him  to  pull  down  yonder  fine  old  castle,  and 
build  it  up  in  her  n-ippery  way.  No,  says  sir 
John,  what  shall  I  poll  down  this  noble  build- 
ing, raised  by  the  wisdom  of  my  brave  ancea- 
tors ;  which  outstood  the  civil  wars,  and  only  un- 
derwent a  little  needful  repair  at  the  revolution  ; 
a  castle  which  all  my  neighbours  come  to  take 
a  pattern  by — shall  I  puU  it  all  down,  I  say, 
only  because  there  may  be  a  dark  closet,  or  an 
awRward  passage,  or  an  inconvenient  room  or 
two  in  it  7  Our  ancestors  took  time  for  what 
tliey  did.  They  understood  foundation  work ; 
no  running  up  yoQr  Kttlft  slight  lath  and  plaster 
buildings,  which  are  up  in  a  day,  and  down  in  a 
night.  My  lady  mumpt  and  grumbled ;  but  the 
castle  was  let  stand,  and  a  glorious  building  it 
is ;  though  there  may  be  a  triHing  fault  or  two, 
and  though  a  few  decays  want  stopping ;  so  now 
and  then  they  mend  a  little  tiling,  and  they'll 
go  on  mending,  I  dare  say,  as  they  have  leisure, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  they  arc  let  alone. 
Hut  no  pull-me-down  works.  What  id  it  jou 
arc  rryinu  out  for,  Tom  ? 

Tom.  Why  for  a  perfect  government. 
Jack.  You  might  as  well  cry  for  the  moon. 
There's  nothiniif  p<;rfcct  in  thiH  world,  take  my 
word  for  it :  though  8ir  John  says,  we  come 
nearer  to  it  than  any  country  in  the  world  ever 
did. 

Tom.  I  don't  sec  why  we  are  to  work  like 
slaves,  while  others  roll  about  in  their  coaches, 
feed  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  do  nothing. 

Jack.  My  little  maid  brought  home  a  story- 
book from  the  charity  school  t'other  day,  in 
which  was  a  bit  of  a  fable  about  the  belly  and 
the  limbs.  The  hands  said,  I  won't  work  any 
longer  to  feed  this  lazy  belly,  who  sits  in  state 
like  a  lord  and  does  nothing.  Said  the  feet  I 
won't  walk  and  tire  myself  to  carry  him  about ; 
let  him  shiH  for  himself;  so  said  all  the  mem- 
hers  ;  just  as  your  levellers  and  republicans  do 
now.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Why 
the  belly  was  pinched  to  be  sure,  and  grew  thin 
upon  it ;  but  the  hands  and  the  feet,  and  the  rest 
of  the  members,  suffered  so  much  for  want  oftlieir 
old  nourishment,  which  the  belly  had  been  all 
the  time  administering,  while  they  accused  him 
of  sitting  in  idle  state,  that  they  all  fell  sick, 
pined  away,  and  would  have  died,  if  they  had 
not  come  to  their  senses  just  in  time  to  save 
their  lives,  as  I  hope  all  you  will  do. 

Tbm.  But  the  times— but  the  Uxes,  Jack. 
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Jack.  ThiDgrs  are  dear  t»  be  lurc,  but  riot  and 
murder  is  not  the  way  to  make  them  cheap. 
And  taxes  arc  high ;  but  I  *in  told  there  *s  a 
deal  of  old  scores  payings  off,  and  paying  off, 
by  them  who  did  not  contract  the  debt  nei- 
ther,  Tom.  Besides  things  are  mending,  I 
hope;  and  what  little  is  done  is  for  us  poor 
people ;  our  candles  are  somewhat  cheaper,  and 
I  dare  say,  if  the  honest  jgcntleman  who  has  the 
management  of  things,  is  not  disturbed  by  you 
levellers,  things  will  mend  every  day.  But  Mar 
oiie  thiu^  in  mind :  the  more  we  riot,  the  more 
we  shall  have  to  pay :  the  more  mischief  is  done, 
the  more  will  the  repairs  cost :  the  more  time 
we  waste  in  meeting  to  redreis  public  wrongs, 
the  more  we  shall  increase  our  private  wants. 
And  mind  too,  that  *tis  working,  and  not  mur- 
muring, which  puts  bread  in  our  children*s 
mouths,  and  a  new  coat  on  our  backs.  Mind 
another  thing  too,  we  have  not  the  same  ground 
of  complaint;  in  France  the  poor  paid  all  the 
taxes,  as  I  have  heard  *em  say,  and  the  quality 
paid  nothing. 

Tnn.  Well,  I  know  what 's  what,  as  well  as 
another ;  and  I  *m  as  fit  to  govern — 

Jack.  No,  Tom,  no.  You  are  indeed  v  ^ood 
as  another  man,  seeing  you  have  hands  to  work, 
and  a  Boul  to  be  saved.  But  are  all  men  fit  ftr 
all  kind  of  things  7  Solomon  says ;  *  How  can 
he  be  wise  whose  talk  is  of  oxen  7*  Every  one 
in  his  way.  I  am  a  better  judge  of  a  horse-shoe 
than  Sir  John ;  but  he  has  a  deal  better  notion 
of  state  affairs  than  I ;  and  I  can  no  more  do 
wiihout  his  employ  than  he  can  do  without  my 
'  farriery.  Besides,  few  are  so  poor  but  they  may 
get  a  vote  for  a  parliament- man ;  and  .so  you 
see  the  poor  have  as  much  share  in  the  govern- 
ment as  they  well  know  how  to  manage. 

Thm.  But  I  say  all  men  are  equal.  Why 
should  one  be  above  another  ? 

Jack.  If  that  *8  thy  talk,  Tom,  thou  dost  quar- 
rel with  Providence,  and  not  with  government 
For  the  woman  is  below  her  husbuid,  and  the 
children  are  below  their  mother,  and  the  servant 
is  below  his  master. 

Tom,  But  the  subject  is  not  below  the  king : 
all  kings  are  *  crown*d  ruffians:*  and  all  govern- 
ments are  wicked.  For  my  part,  I  'm  resolv*d 
I  *11  pay  no  more  taxes  to  any  of  them. 

Jack.  Tom,  Tom,  if  thou  didst  go  ofl*ner  to 
church,  thou  wouldst  know  where  it  is  said, 
*  Render  unto  Cesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's;' 
and  also,  *  Fear  God,  honour  the  king.*  Your 
book  tells  you  that  we  need  obey  no  government 
but  that  of  the  people ;  and  that  we  may  fashion 
and  alter  the  government  according  to  our 
whimsies :  but  mine  tells  me,  *  Let  every  one 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  all  power  is 
of  God,  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  ; 
whosoever  therefbre  resisteth  the  power,  resist- 
eth  the  ordinance  of  God.*  Thou  say'st,  thou 
wilt  pay  no  taxes  to  any  of  them. — Dost  thou 
know  who  it  was  that  worked  a  miracle,  that 
he  might  have  money  to  pay  tribute  with,  rather 
than  set  you  and  me  an  example  of  disobedience  to 
government  ?  an  example,  let  me  tell  thee,  worth 
an  hundred  precepts,  and  of  which  all  the  wit  of 
man  can  never  lessen  the  value.  Then  there  *s 
another  thing  worth  minding,  when  St.  Paul 
ira#  giving'  aU  Uumo  directioni,  in  the  epistle  to  , 


the  Romans,  for  obedience  and  sabmiMioa;  < 
sort  of  a  king  now  dost  think  they  had? 
think  *twas  a  tairU  which  he  ordered 
obey  7 

Tom,  Why  it  was  a  kind,  mercifal, 
ble  king  to  be  sure ;  one  who  put  nobo^ 
death  or  to  prison. 

Jack.   You  was  never  more  out  in  yov] 
Oar  parson  says  he  was  a  monster---thiti 
robbed  the  rich,  and  murdered  the  poo 
to  his  own  town,  as  fine  a  place  as 
fiddled  to  the  flames,  and  then  hanged  and-1 
the  Christians,  who  were  all  poor,  as  iff 
burnt  the  town.    Yet  there  *s  not  a  mdi 
rising. — Duties  are  fixed,  Tum^ — ^Lawa 
tied ;  a  Christian  can*t  pick  and  chooea,  «l 
he  will  obey  or  let  it  alone.    Bat  IM  ' 
such  trials. — We  have  a  king  the  rmrj 

Tom,  1  say  we  shall  never  be  happy, 
do  as  the  French  have  done. 

Jack,  The  French  and  we  contenfing' 
liberty,  Tom,  is  just  as  if  thoa  and  I  wtnj 
pretend  to  run  a  race ;  thou  to  set  out  " 
starting.post  when  I  am  in  alreadT;  ttm 
have  all  the  ground  to  travel  when  I  hava  iwiB 
ed  the  end.  Why  we  've  got  it  man !  w«Na  ■ 
race  to  run !  we  *re  there  already  !  Oar  tttA 
tution  is  no  more  like  what  the  French  OMMf 
than  a  mug  of  our  Taunton  beer  ia  liks  a  iMfp 
of  their  Boup-maigre. 

Tom.  I  know  we  shall  be  andanei,  if  w  Ml 
get  a  new  eonttittUion — that  *8  alL 

Jack,  And  I  know  we  shall  be  undone  if  i» 
do.  I  don*t  know  much  aboot  pditica,  bat  I 
can  see  by  a  little,  what  a  great  deal  mem 
Now  only  to  show  thee  the  state  of  pnbUe  creij; 
as  I  think  Tim  Standish  calls  it  There  *i  hnm 
Furrow,  a  few  years  ago  he  had  an  odd  fli^ 
pounds  by  him ;  so  to  keep  it  out  of  hann^ai& 
he  put  it  out  to  use,  on  government  eecorityii 
think  he  calls  it ;  well,  t*other  day  lie  marmi 
one  of  his  daughters,  so  he  thought  lie*dj|iit 
her  that  fifly  pounds  for  a  bit  of  a  portion,  laa^ 
as  I  *m  a  living  man,  when  he  went  to  take  ft 
out,  if  his  fifly  pounds  was  not  almost  groini  to 
an  hundred !  and  would  have  been  n  nfl  la 
dred,  they  say,  by  this  time,  if  the 
had  been  let  alone.* 

Tom.  Well,  still  as  the  old  saying  ii 
like  to  do  as  they  do  in  France. 

Jack,  What,  shouldest  like  to  be 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  Hackaboat,  thi 
buteber,  knocks  down  a  calf  7  or  shoaldeit  likl 
to  get  rid  of  thy  wife  for  every  little  bit  of tff 
And  as  for  liberty  of  conseiencf,  which  fh^ 
brag  so  much  about,  why  they  have  driven  avM 
their  parsons  (ay,  and  murdered  many  of  vi 
because  they  would  not  swear  as  they  warn 
have  them.  And  then  they  talk  of  liberty  ef 
the  press;  why,  Tom,  only  t'other  day  Ae^ 
hang*d  a  man  for  printing  a  book  againik  thi 
pretty  government  of  theirs. 

Tom.  But  you  said  yourself  it  was  ead  tiHB 
in  France,  before  they  pull'd  down  the  oU  gm 
vcmment. 

Jack,  Well,  and  suppose  the  French  wen  ee 
much  in  the  right  as  1  know  them  to  be  in  fte 
wrong ;  what  does  that  argue  for  tea  f — Dewe 

•  Tbis  wai  written  before  the  war,  when  tlis  tuk 
were  at  the  hi^hMt 
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bboor  Fomw,  foCber  day  mdlad  down  a 
i  barn,  ia  that  a  reaaon  why  I  muataet 
IT  tiipht  cottage  7 

I  donH  ace  fi&  all  that  why  one  man  is 
in  hia  eoach  and  tiz,  whilo  another 
lie  hif hway  for  him. 
I  don't  aee  why  the  man  in  the  eoach 
K  owr  the  man  on  fbot^  or  hurt  a  hair 
Mdt  any  iMire  than  you.  And  aa  to  our 
:ka,  that  joq  lerellera  have  such  a  spite 
I  don*t  pretend  lo  say  they  ar^  a  bit 
anther  should  be ;  bat  that^s  no  affair 
£  let  tnem  look  to  that  they  '11  answer 
in  another  phoe.  To  be  sore,  I  wish 
et  OS  a  better  example  about  ^ng  io 
and  those  things ;  Init  still  hmrding  U 
u'bTthe  age ;  they  donH'  lock  up  (heir 
nvBj  it  goes,  and  every  lM)dy*s  the  bet- 
^-^Thej  do  spend  too  much,  to  be  sure, 
Bgs  and  fandangoes ;  and  so  fkr  fltmi 
ding  them  for  it,  if  I  was  a  parson  I  'd 
rk  with  *em,  but  it  should  be  in  another 
ray  ;  but  as  I  am  only  a  poor  tradesman, 
bat  bringing  more  grist  to  my  mill.  It 
I  aoBong  the  people.  Their  yery  eztra- 
tbr  which,  as  I  said  before,  their  par- 
lid  be  at  Uiem,  is  a  lault  by  whic]^  as 
t,  we  wejiaiefitte^;  so  yon  cry  out  iust 
COQS  pim' '  ^Thmr  coaches  and  tneir 
^  and  their  bnildlngs,  and  their  plant- 
by  a  power  of  tradeamen  and  labourers. 
thin  TiDafe,  what  ahould  we  do  without 
e  T  Tboogh  my  lady  is  too  rantipolish, 
abool  all  summer  to  hot  water  and  cold 
ad  ftaah  walsr  and  salt  water,  when  she 
•  stay  at  home  with  sir  John  :  yet  when 
:  eome  down,  she  brings  such  a  deal  of 
hat  I  have  more  horses  than  I  can  shoe, 
wife  more  linen  than  she  can  wash, 
our  grown  children  are  servants  in  the 
Jid  rare  wages  they  have  got.  Our  little 
something  every  day  by  weeding  their 
and  the  girls  learn  to  sew  and  knit  at 
*s  expense,  who  sends  them  all  to  school 
day  besides. 
Ay,  bat  there  *s  not  Sir  Johns  in  every 

The  more  *8  the  pity.  Bat  there  *s  other 
7was  but  last  year  you  broke  your  leg, 

nine  weeks  in  the  Bristol  Infirmary, 
sa  waa  taken  as  much  care  of  as  a  lord, 
'  family  was  maintained  all  the  while 
irish.     No  poor-rates  in  France,  Tom ; 

there  *s  a  matter  of  two  million  and  a 

for  the  poor  every  year,  if  'twas  but  a 
Ler  managed. 
Two  million  and  a  half! 
Ay,  indeed.    Not  translated  into  ten- 
is  jronr  French  millions  are,  but  twenty 
ilings  to  the  pound.    But  when  this 

comes  about,  there  will  bo  no  infirma- 
lospitals,  no  chsrity-schools,  no  Sunday- 
where  so  many  hundred  thousand  poor 
rn  to  read  the  word  of  God  ibr  nothing, 
ho  is  to  pay  (or  them  T  Equality  can't 
;  and  thcwe  that  may  be  willing  won't 

But  we  shall  be  one  as  good  as  another 

lat. 

Aj»  and  had  wW  be  the  best.    Bat  we 


must  work  as  we  do  now,  and  with  this  differ 
ence,  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  pay  us.  Tom ! 
I  have  got  the  use  of  my  limbs,  of  my  liberty, 
of  the  Uwi,  and  of  my  Bible.    The  two  first  J 
take  to  bo  my  natural  rights ;  the  two  last  my 
civU  and  retigiaus  rights :  theM,  I  take  it,  are 
the  true  Rigkti  of  Jffiia,  and  all  the  rest  is  no 
thing  but  nonsense,  and  madncBn)  and  wicked 
peas.    My  cottage  is  my  castle ;  I  sit  down  in 
it  at  night  in  peace  and  thankfulness,  and  '  no 
man  maketh  me  afraid.'     Iqsteadof  indulging 
discontent,  becaifM  another  is  rlclier  than  1  in 
this  world  (for  env^  is  at  the  bottom  of  your 
equality  works)  I  rea3.  my  Bible,  go  to  church, 
and  look  forward  to  a  treasure  in  Heaven. 

7bm.  Ay,  but  the  F^nch  have  got  it  in  this 
world. 

Jack.  Tia  all  a  lie,  Tom.  Sir  John's  butler 
says  his  master  gets  letters  which  toy  'tis  all  a 
lie.  'Tis  all  murder,  and  nakedness,  and  hun- 
ger, many  of  the  poor  soldiers  fight  without 
victuals,  and  march  without  clothes.  Those  are 
your  democrats !  Tom. 

Tom,  What  then,  dost  think  all  the  men  on 
our  side  wicked  7 

'Jaei.  No— not  so  neither — If  some  of  the 
Ittders  are  knaves,  more  of  the  followers  are 
fools.  Sir  John,  who  is  wiser  than  I,  says  the 
whole  >7stem  is  the  operation  of  fraud  upon 
foU^.  They've  made  fools  of  most  of  you,  as  I 
belieye.  I  judge  no  man  Tom ;  I  hate  no  man. 
Even  republicans  and  levellers,  I  hope,  will  al- 
ways enjoy  the  protection  of  our  laws ;  though 
I  hope  they  will  never  be  our  law  makers.  Thero 
are  many  true  dissenters,  and  there  are  somo 
hollow  churchmen  ;  and  a  good  man  is  a  good 
man,  whether  his  church  has  got  a  steeple  to  it 
or  not — The  new  fashion'd  way  of  proving  one's 
religion  is  to  hate  somebody.  Now,  tiiough 
some  folk  pretend  that  a  man's  hating;  a  papist, 
or  a  prcsbyterian,  proves  him  to  be  a  good 
ckurehman^  it  don't  prove  him  to  be  a  jrood 
Christian,  Turn.  As  much  as  I  hate  republican 
works,  I'd  scorn  to  lite  in  a  country  whero 
thero  was  not  libcrtv  of  conRcieiice  ;  and  where 
every  man  might  not  worship  (vod  in  his  own 
way.  Now  that  liberty  tlicy  had  not  in  France : 
the  Bible  waii  shut  up  in  an  unknown  and  hea- 
thenish tongue. — While  here,  thou  and  I  can 
make  as  fVec  um  of  ours  as  a  bishop :  can  no 
more  be  sent  to  prison  unjustly  than  the  jnd^ 
who  tries  us  ;  and  are  as  much  taken  care  of  by 
the  laws  as  the  parliament-man  who  irakes 
them. — Then,  as  to  your  thinking  that  tho  new 
scheme  will  make  you  happy,  look  among  your 
own  set  and  sec  if  any  thing  can  be  so  dismal 
and  discontented  as  a  leveller. — Look  at  France. 
These  poor  French  fellows  used  to  be  the  mer- 
riest dogs  in  the  world;  but  since  equality 
came  in,  I  don't  believe  a  Frenchman  has  ever 
laufrhed. 

Tbm.  What  then  dost  thou  take  French  liberty 
to  be? 

Jack,  To  murder  more  men  in  ono  nijrht, 
than  ever  their  poor  kinji^  did  in  his  whole  lifb. 

Tom.  And  what  dost  thou  take  a  democrat  to 
be? 

Jack.  One  who  lives  to  be  (governed  by  a  thou- 
sand tyrants,  and  yet  can't  bear  a  king. 

Tbm.  What  is  equality  1 
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Jack.  For  every  mm  to  pall  down  weij  one 
that  18  above  him :  while,  instead  of  raiaiog 
tbo«e  below  him,  to  hia  own  level,  ha  only  makaa 
use  of  them  aa  steps  to  raise  himself  to  the  pUoe 
of  those  he  has  tumbled  down. 

Tbm,  What  is  the  new  Rights  of  Man  ? 

Jack.  Battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 

Thm.  What  is  it  to  be  an  enlightened  people  ? 

Jack.  To  put  out  the  light  of  the  Goepcl,  con. 
found  right  and  wrong,  and  grope  about  in  pitch 
darkness. 

Tom.  What  is  philoeophy,  that  Tim  Standish 
talks  so  much  about  7 

Jack,  To  believe  that  there^s  neither  God,  nor 
devil,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell :  to  dig  up  a  wicked 
old  fbHow's*  rotten  bones,  whose  Iwoks,  Sir  John 
says,  have  been  the  ruin  of  thousands ;  and 
to  set  his  figure  up  in  a  church  and  worship 
him. 

Tbm.  And  what  is  a  patriot  according  to  the 
new  school  7 

Jack.  A  man  who  loves  every  other  coontry 
better  then  his  own,  and  France  best  of  all. 

7bm.  And  what  is  Benevolence  ? 

Jack.  Why,  in  the  new  fangled  language,  it 
means  contempt  of  religion,  aversion  to  justice, 
overturning  of  law,  doating  on  all  mankind  in 
general,  and  hating  every  body  in  particular. 

Tbm.  And  what  mean  the  other  hard  words 
that  Tim  talks  about — organization  and  func- 
turn,  and  ctm'sni,  and  incivitmf  and  equdlixatton^ 
and  invuUabilitif,  and  imperscriptible^  nnd  frater- 
nization? 

Jack.  Nonsense,  gibberish,  downright  hocus- 
pocus.  I  know  *tis  not  English ;  sir  John  says 
'tis  not  Latin ;  and  his  valet  de  sham  says  *tis 
not  French  neither. 

7bm.  And  yet  Tim  says  he  never  shall  be 
happy  till  all  these  fine  things  are  brought  over 
to  England. 

Jack.  What !  in  this  christian  coontry,  Tom  7 
Why  dost  know  they  have  no  Sablfath  in 
France?  Their  mob  parliament  meets  on  a 
Sunday  to  do  their  wicked  work,  as  naturally 
as  we  do  to  go  to  church.t  They  have  re- 
nounced God*s  word  and  God's  day,  and  they 
don*t  even  date  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  Why 
dost  turn  pale,  man  7  And  the  rogues  are 
always  making  such  a  noise,  Tom,  in  the  midst 
of  their  parliament-house,  that  their  speaker 
rings  a  bell,  like  our  penny-post  man,  because 
he  can*t  keep  them  in  order. 

7bm.  And  dost  thou  believe  they  are  as  cruel 
as  some  folks  pretend? 

Jack.  I  am  sure  they  are,  and  I  think  I  know 
the  reason.  We  christians  set  a  high  value  on 
life,  because  we  know  that  every  fellow-creature 
has  an  immortal  soul :  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost, 
Tom — Whoever  believes  that,  is  a  little  cautious 
how  he  sends  a  soul  unprepared  to  his  grand  ac- 
count But  ho  who  believes  a  man  is  no  better 
than  a  do^  who  make  no  more  scruple  of  kill- 
ing one  than  the  other. 

Tom.  And  dost  thou  think  our  Rights  of  Man 
will  lead  to  all  this  wickedness  7 

Jack.  As  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs. 

•  Voltaire. 

t  Since  this  tbey  have  crammed  ten  dsys  into  the 
week,  in  order  to  tlirow  Sunday  out  of  it. 


Tarn,  I  begin  to  think  we're  better  off  iii 
are. 

Jack.  I'm  sure  on't  This  is  only  a  stii 
to  make  us  go  back  in  every  thing.  Tis  m 
ing  ourselves  poor  when  we  are  gettins  n 
and  discontented  when  we  are  comfbrtablB. 

Tom.  I  begin  to  think  I'm  not  so  very  i 
happy  as  I  had  got  to  fancy. 

Xik.  Tom,  I  don't  care  for  drink  mys 
but  thou  dost,  and  I'll  argue  with  thee,  not 
the  way  of  principle,  but  in  thy  own  way;  fj 
there's  all  equality  there  wiU  be  no  svpegU 
when  there's  no  wages  there  '11  be  no  4qi 
and  levelling  will  rob.  thee  of  thy  alo  moQjj 
the  malt  tax  does, 

Tom,  But  Standish  says,  if  we  had  a  f 
government,  there'd  be  no  want  of  any  thii^ 

Jack.  He  is  like  many  others,  who  take 
king's  money  and  betray  him :  let  him  give  in 
profits  of  his  place  before  he  kicks  at  the  a 
that  feeds  him. — ^Though  I'm  no  scholar,  I  ki 
that  a  good  government  is  a  good  thing, 
don't  go  to  make  me  believe  that  any  m 
ment  can  make  a  bad  man  good,  or  a  £• 
tented  man  happy. — What  art  moaing  a; 
man? 

Tom,  Let  me  sum  up  the  evidence,  as  1 
say  at  'aizes — Hem !  To  cut  every  man's  th 
who  does  not  think  as  I  do,  or  hing  him  n 
a  lamp-post ! — Pretend  liberty  of  oonscieno^ 
then  banish  the  parsons  only  for  being  coosc 
tious ! — Cry  out  liberty  of  the  preas,  and  1: 
up  the  first  man  who  writes  his  mind ! — 1 
our  poor  laws ! — Lose  one's  wife  perhaps  i 
every  little  tiff !— March  without  clotbea, 
fight  without  victuals ! — No  trade ! — No  Bi 
No  Sabbath  nor  day  of  rest  !~No  aalety, 
comfort,  no  peace  in  this  world — and  no  w 
to  come ! — Jack,  I  never  knew  thee  tell  a  lii 
my  life. 

Jack,  Nor  would  I  now,  not  even  agunit 
French. 

Tom.  And  thou  art  very  sure  we  an 
ruined  ? 

Jack.  I'll  tell  thee  how  we  are  mined. 
have  a  kin^,  so  loving,  that  he  would  not  I 
the  people  if  he  could  :  and  so  kept  in,  ths) 
could  not  hurt  the  people  if  he  would.  We  A 
as  much  liberty  as  can  make  us  happy, 
more  trade  and  riches  than  allows  ua  lo  be  g« 
We  have  the  best  laws  in  the  world,  if  t 
were  more  strictly  enforced  ;  and  the  beat  i 
gion  in  the  world  if  it  waa  but  better  fblhn 
WhUe  old  England  U  safe,  I'll  glory  in  her, 
pray  for  her,  and  when  ahe  b  in  danger.  111! 
for  her,  and  die  for  her. 

Tom.  And  so  will  1  too,  Jack,  that's  wh 
will,  (.Sings) 

*OtAe  Toaetheef  of  old  EngUmAf 

Jack.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  Tom. 

Tom,  This  is  Rose  and  Crown  night,  and  *, 
Standish  is  now  at  his  mischief;  but  we'll 
and  put  an  end  to  that  fellow'a  work,  or  1 
corrupt  the  whole  club. 

Jack.  Come  along. 

Tom.  No ;  first  I'll  stay  to  bom  my  bpol^ 
then  I'll  go  and  make  a  bonfire  and — 

Jack.  Hold,  Tom.  There  is  but  one  tl 
worse  than  a  bitter  enemy — and  that  ie  an 
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^  fndmt  friend.    If  tboa  woiild*il  iliow  tby  love  |  *  Stud/  to  be  quiet,  work  with  your  own  liindi^ 

J   Id  Ibj  kin^  and  ooontrj,  Iet*i  fiairo  nodrinkiiig,  I  and  ouHfl  Jonr  own  buBinesi,* 

^  ao  TtaC,  BO  bonflrar:  pot  In  practfoa  lA  tazt,  I      Tbm.  And  ao  I  will,  Jack— Come  on 
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BIBLE  RHYMES, 

ON  THE  NAMES  OF  ALL  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT: 

WITH  ALLVnOIf  TO  SOME  OF  THK  PRUfCirAL  INCIDENTS  AND  CnAKACTEES. 


At  a  komely  digger  maj  tbow  a  man  a  rich  mine,  lo  whatever  the  Book  may  be  which  ii  |ire 
I       mwitd  to  you,  that  which  I  recommend  to  yon  is  a  matehleee  one. 

Hon.  Robert  Boylet't  Preface  to  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scripture*. 


THESE  RHYMES 

ABZ  AWBCnOirATVLT  DCDICAIVD  TO  MT  DEAR  TOCNQ  FRIENIM,  BT  ONE,  WHO  HAYING  LOXQ  SEEK  ] 
AMTMHJB  VOa  TBEtE  HTOHBIT  INTEEESTS,  CANNOT  CONSULT  THEM  BETTER,  THAN  BT 
XAEIfESTLT  KfOOMMENDING  TO  THEIR  SERIOUS  AND  DAILY  PERUSAL, 
THAT  aAGlBD  VOLUME,  EMFHATICALLT  CALLED 

THE  BOOK.  ' 


PREFACE. 

n  Btlk  vieee  reqnires  tome  apology.  It  was  written  withoot  the  romotett  intention  of  ite 
ever  bemg  pinUshed.  Some  frienos,  for  whose  opinion  the  author  entertains  great  deference, 
soggested  that,  at  a  time  when  rach  insidious  attempte  are  making,  by  industry  of  impiety*  to 
eorrupC  the  principles,  and  to  alienate  the  mind  altogether  from  the  study  and  belietof  the  Holy 
Seriptores,  this  slight  publication  might  not  be  wholly  useless  or  unseasonable. 

Had  health  and  other  circumstances  been  faTourable,  many  important  characters,  many  strik- 
ing facts,  many  engaging  histories,  might  have  been  additionally  introduced,  and  thus  this  slight 
work  had  been  rendered  less  imperfect  But  the  writer  having  in  an  early  attempt  to  treat  on 
■icred  sabjecta,*  introduced  many  of  the  most  interesting  characters  and  incidente  of  the  Old 
Testament,  they  are  here  frequently  omitted  or  more  slif^htly  touched  on. 

With  a  hope  to  excite  an  increasing  intercjt  in  the  Bible,  by  inducing  the  readers  to  search 
it  fiir  themselves,  the  writer  has  generally  forborne  to  make  any  particular  reference  to  the  speci- 
fie  chapter  or  verse  to  which  the  different  passages  allude.  To  increase  their  admiration  of  the 
Word  of  God  by  such  research,  is  her  fervent  desire  ;  and  this  more  especially  at  a  period  when, 
kf  so  many  recent  atUcks,  ite  truth  is  impugned,  ite  authority  denied,  ite  doctrines  vilified,  and 
the  characters  it  ezhibite  viewed  with  abhorrence,  or  treated  with  ridicule. 

The  familiar  measure  here  adopted  is  very  Unfavourable  to  the  subject  The  author  never  re- 
members to  have  seen  a  serious  poem  written  in  it,  except  hymns ;  and  even  hymns,  besides  be- 
ing short,  are  generally  in  the  quatrain  stenxa  ;  which,  bv  making  the  rhyme  alternate,  gives 
fTsater  room  for  elevation  in  the  diction,  and  expansion  of  the  thought,  both  of  which  the  mea- 
sore  here  used  is  calculated  to  cramp  and  contract 

This  trifle,  which  was  intended  for  little  more  than  a  Catalogue  RaUonne  of  the  namee  of  the 
Utks  of  the  Bible,  admite  of  little  poetical  embellishment,  even  were  the  Author  better  qualified 
10  bestow  it  Indeed,  the  dignity  of  the  Sacred  Volume  is  so  commanding,  ite  superiority  to  all 
other  compositions  so  decided,  that  it  never  gains  any  thing  by  human  infusions ;  paraphrase  di- 
lutes it,  amplification  weakens,  imitetion  debases,  parody  profanes. 

Moch  more  Utitude  is  given  in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  Testement  The  latter  consiste  chiefly 
effect  and  doctrine.  It  has  less  imagery  ;  it  exhibite  a  more  explicit  role  of  faith ;  a  more  spi- 
ritualized  code  of  morals ;  it  is  more  specifically  didactic.  On  this  holy  ground,  therefore,  wo 
most  tread  with  peculiar  caotion ;  because  here  every  article  of  faith  is  definite ;  every  rule  of 
practice  is  esUblished  ;  the  scheme  of  salvation  is  completed  :  so  that  all  who  enlarge  on  it  must 
carefully  avoid  the  awful  sentence  denounced  on  those  who  add  to,  or  take  from,  what  is  written 

BmHe^  Wood,  AprU  2, 1821. 

•  Bss  Bicml  Drsmsf,  and  fieifectjons  of  King  HesekisJi. 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

IirrRODUCTION. 

Here  the  first  history  of  mankind 
From  its  first  origin  we  find ; 
God  is  its  autlior,  truth  its  name, 
Salvation  all  its  end  and  aim  : 
Here  we  are  shown  "  the  good  old  way," 
First  to  believe,  and  then  obey, 
l^^s  Spirit  dictates ;  men  proclaim 
The  doctrines  as  from  him  thoy  came. 
And  not  by  miracles  alone. 
By  prophecy  the  trutli  is  shown. 

Tho*  His  no  scheme  (or  dry  dispute. 
No  scene  to  wrangle  and  confute ; 
Not  an  arena  for  debate, 
A  field  for  harsh  polemic  hate ; 
Yet  strict  enquiry  may  be  movM, 
The  more  'tis  searchM  the  more  'tis  prov*dj 
It  is  a  boon  by  mercy  given, 
That  roan  may  gain  some  taste  of  heaven ; 
Best  medicine  for  the  sin-sick  soul. 
For  guilty  passions  best  controul ; 
To  all,  its  j)recepts  are  applied. 
The  rich  man*s  guard,  the  poor  man*t  guide ; 
To  fill  with  gratitude  the  hearts 
Where  God  his  larger  gifts  imparts ; 
To  cheer  with  higher  hopes  the  poor, 
To  teach  tho  suff  *rer  to  endure ; 
The  meek  to  raise,  repress  the  bold, 
To  warn  the  young,  to  wean  the  old  ; 
The  arms  its  lends  are  faith  and  prayer. 
Its  fruits,  oblivion  sweet  of  care. 

Here  are  the  only  i^ecepts  given 
For  peace  on  earth,  or  rest  in  heaven. 
Sole  lesson  since  the  world  began. 
For  foar  of  God  and  love  to  man  : 
It  carae  with  blessings  in  its  train. 
Which  to  recount,  the  attempt  were  vain. 
It  came  to  hinder  ftll  despair. 
The  ravages  of  lin  repair ; 
It  came  to  cheer  the  contrite  heart, 
Redemption's  wonders  to  impart ; 
That  he  who  sins  should  sin  no  more ; 
It  came — a  lost  world  to  restore. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

THE  HISTQRIOAL  BOOKS,  PSALMS,  PaOVKlBa,  AKD 

S0CLBSIA8TE8. 

THE  PENTATEUCH. 
The  first  five  books  for  author  claim 
Moses,  and  Pentateuch  their  name. 
In  Genesis,  which  first  we  call. 
Is  man's  creation,  and  his  fall. 
But  soon  to  Adam  came  the  word 
That  rebel  man  should  be  rcstor'd. 
Yet,  tho'  the  gracious  promise  came. 
The  first-born  bore  a  murderer's  name. 
See  the  whole  world  by  flood  expire ; 
The  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire ! 
You  ask,  perhaps,  **  Who  slew  all  these  7" 
'Twas  sin,  the  original  disease  ! 
From  Adam  the  infection  ran  ; 
In  downward  course  from  man  to  man. 
Tho^  aJI  who  draw  the  vital  breath 
Mast  pay  the  penalty  of  death, 


Yet  one*  immortal  pair  we 
Pledge  of  our  immortality ! 
Enoch,  in  a  corrupted  time, 
Bequeath'd  to  ns  this  truth  suUime ; 
God's  service  is  not  merely  talk, 
The  man  of  God  with  God  must  walk. 
From  general  laws,  immunity 
He  found,  for  Enoch  did  not  die, 
**God  look  him !"  O  emphatic  word ! 
No  more  was  needful  to  record. 

^  The  world  grew  worse  as  old  it  grew. 
Sin  gathering  strength,  grew  bolder  too^ 
Long-sufiTering  patience  now  was  past. 
The  appalling  sentence  comes  at  last ; 
"  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive. 
No  further  respite  will  I  give." 

Grod  bids  a  refuge  straight  prepare 
For  those  his  goodness  meant  to  spare . 
Bleas'd  Noah,  and  his  favoured  rare^ 
Alone  obtain  the  special  grace. 

A  picture  of  our  world  remark. 
In  those  who  labour'd  in  the  ark  ; 
A  stronger  instance  need  we  find 
Of  the  hard  heart  of  base  mankind 
Howe'er  assiduously  thev  wrought, 
No  builder  his  own  safety   sought ; 
A  century  was  the  task  ja  rsu'd, 
Not  one  his  own  destructioji  view'd : 
Oh,  blind,  God's  meifaced  b.bw  to  slight  ^ 
What !  perish  with  the  ark  in  sight  ? 

See  God  his  awful  threat'ning  keep. 
Break  up  the  fountains  of  the  deep ; 
Remove  the  limits  long  assign'd 
Th'  encroaching  waters  fast  to  bind  ! 
Heaven's  windows  open  ;  lo,  the  sky 
Pours  down  its  deluge  from  on  high  ! 
The  floods  that  rise,  the  floods  that  fiUl, 
Meet  at  one  point  and  cover  all : 
All  cry,  none  aid ;  with  anguish  wild 
The  frantic  mother  grasps  her  child. 
The  weak  their  safety  seek  below. 
The  rapid  waves  above  them  flow ; 
The  strong  attempt  the  mountain'!  steeps 
The  mountains  are  become  the  deep. 
Half  dead  with  famine,  half  with  fisar. 
Now  few,  and  fewer  now,  appear ! 

All  strive,  all  sink — sink  beasts  and  men , 

Perish'd  each  living  substance  then.  *^ 

Existence  is  extinct ! — The  world  " 

Itself  to  dire  destruction  hurl'd. 

Good  Noah's  house  alone  remain'd  ; 

The  waves  his  floating  ark  sustain*d.< 
There  t#  an  ark  that's  open  slill. 

Where  all  may  shelter  if  they  wilL 

Awful,  indeed,  if  Christians  too 

Should  perish  with  their  ark  in  view  I 
But  if  the  moral  plague  abound. 

Yet  still  some  righteous  men  were  found ; 

Righteous,  not  perfect,  you  may  see 

Throughout  mankind's  long  history ; 

As  stars  in  darkness  seem  more  bright. 

So  these  illume  the  moral  night 
See  Abraham  fiiil  of  faith  and  grace. 

Sire  of  the  patriarchal  race : 

To  Isaac  turn  your  wond'ri ng  eyes. 

Prefiguring  the  great  Sacrifice  ! 

What  Abraham  felt,  fond  parents,  say. 

Himself  his  only  son  muit  slay  I 
!  Though  much  he  mourn'd,  for  much  he  loT'd, 
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hi*  prompC  obedience  prer^d ; 
vUltm  Aith  tlioee  vords  implied^ 
liimsclf  a  Umb  provide  f* 
the  Tirtoooi,  next  behold. 
It  bv  his  own  brathrtn  sold : 
be  prison,  all  unite, 
lis  character  more  bright : 
uno  that  stienfth  whioi  coald  mtain 

pting  pleasure's  snares  restrain  him  7 

b  Uw  prison,  pit,  and  court, 

ike  a  nfe  resort  1 

b  him  thns  onjielding  stand  1 

as  still  at  his  right  huid ! 

ras  to  him  a  law ; 

iie  Omnipresent  saw : 

r  his  soul  can  win, 

I  safety  tempt  to  sin : 

CO  sees  the  sknlking  shame, 

tnd  light  to  God  the  same ! 

:oDcs  records  the  story 
h*s  h{\  and  Moses*  glory, 
g  fbrm'd,  and  formM  by  natorc, 
I.  guide,  and  legislator ; 
ehoTah*s  high  command, 
i  left  th'  oppressor's  land ; 
e  snares  by  Pharaoh  spread, 
tMM  phalanx  forth  he  led. 
M  margin  how  they  stand ; 
y  cross  the  sea  by  land ! 
ity  power  is  seen  once  more, 
e !  they  reach  the  shore ! 
ioes,  the  ooeen  braves, 
1  between  the  parted  waves  2 
cir  coorae  the  waves  retreat, 
refluent  waters  meet ! 
shrieks  are  mix*d  with  prayer, 
to  gods  who  cannot  hear ! 
sink,  ingulf 'd  their  host, 
ind  his  horse  are  lost ! 
nworthy  of  the  boon, 
)  wond*rou8  rescue  soon : 
xmverted ;— discontent 
!  mighty  blessing  sent 
I  they  still  were  fed, 
en  received  their  daily  bread ; 
ur*d  at  the  bounteous  hand 
them  in  that  desert  land  : 
■■e  pilgrims  while  we  blame, 
eproach  on  Israel's  name ; 
r,  too,  we  sometimes  dare, 
i  have  bread  to  eat  and  spare  ! 
thy  parting  song  sublime, 
re  worlds  and  bury  time. 
d  bard,  whate*er  his  worth, 
1  more  warm  effosions  forth ! 
's  rin  how  does  he  sigh, 
is  Rock,  how  glorify  ! 
the  awful  truth  I  sing, 
ferent,  no  vain  thing ; 
life,  your  hope,  your  all ; 
Lord  ;  obey  his  call : 
'  molten  Gods  you  strive, 
kill,  that  make  alive  ! 
)f  Jacob,  just  and  true  ! 
rest  earth  with  heavenly  dew  ! 
t  descend  the  corn  and  wine, 
all  gifls,  all  jrrace  is  thine ," 
iriag'  the  rich  bhwuDg  roaad,  I 

E 


He  shows  them  where  true  reel  is  fbandi 
*  Oh,  people  sav*d,  adore  the  Lord, 
Shield  of  thy  help,  celestial  sword ! 
Approach,  abide,  secnre  from  harms. 
Safe  in  the  everlasting  arms  ! 
Beneath  that  panoply  divine. 
Oh !  save  us,  Lord,  rar  we  are  thine  !* 

LEvmcTs  the  law  proclaims. 
And  brands  two*  sacrilegious  names. 
The  Gospel  truth  this  book  must  own. 
Anticipating  Christ  unknown. 
Such  types  thro*  the  Old  Scriotures  run, 
And,  like  the  shadow,  prove  tno  sun. 

NrMBCKS  the  Hebrews'  names  declare. 
In  doe  arrangement,  just  and  fair : 
The  nomenclature  so  exact. 
Not  debts  can  disprove  the  fact 

While  DKcmoxoMT  repeats 
That  law  of  which  the  other  treats ; 
Eoknes  on  th'  important  theme ; 
With  Moses'  death  completes  the  scheme. 

See  Josm.7A,  type  of  Jesus,  stand. 
Fighting  for  Canaan^  promisM  land  ! 

While  JroQES  leam'd  their  wisdom  bring, 
Befive  the  Jews  demand  a  king* 

• 

God's  tender  care  of  pious  youth 

Ib  sweetly  seen  in  past'ral  Rvtr  : 

Here  61ial  piety  is  found, 

And  with  its  promis'd  blesalng  crown'd. 

Good  Samuex^  as  the  Lord  appoints. 
The  king  ao  loudly  ask'd,  aaoints ; 
With  sorrow  deep  th'  hietoriin  bringe 
Succession  sad  of  Israel's  KnH ; 

And  Ciiao!«icr.cs  prolongs  tho  story. 
So  little  to  tho  royal  glor?  : 
Though  some  wore  faithful,  just,  and  true, 
We  grieve  to  say  they  were  not  ft w 

No  prophet  on  the  rolls  of  fame 
Eclipses  great  Eujah's  name : 
Impeird  by  faith,  disdaining  fbar. 
To  kings  and  priests  alike  sincere ! 
The  altar  onoe  on  Carmcl  built 
To  God,  proclaims  th*  apostate's  guilt. 
'Twas  there  th*  illastrious  Tishbite,  born 
On  Baal  to  pour  indignant  scorn. 
With  keenest  irony  maintains 
Hts  power  divine,  in  heaven  who  reigni 
Contemns,  as  round  tho  trench  he  trod, 
Their  talking,  sleeping,  journeying  god ! 
To  hea\*en  behold  him  still  aspire. 
Then  reach  it  in  a  oar  of  fire  ! 

Ezra  deserves  iromortaf  praise. 
Who  sought  tlio  temple's  walls  to  raise. 

How  shall  I  NfeniniiAH  paint. 
At  once  the  courtier  and  the  saint  1 

In  EsTmsR,  Providence  displays, 
To  us  inscrutable,  his  ways ; 
Here  the  fair  queen  with  modest  graeo 
Obtains  protection  for  her  race : 
The  opproBs'd  from  henco  a  lesson  drawe 
Of  courage  in  a  righteous  cause; 
And  here,  the  snares  for  virtue  spread, 
Return  to  plague  the  inventor's  head. 

•  If  adab  and  AMka. 
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Job,  on  his  dunghill,  far  more  great 
Than  when  he  dwelt  in  regal  state ! 
He  heard,  before,  Jehovah*s  grace. 
But  now  he  sees  him  face  to  face. 
Meekly  he  bow*d  before  his  God, 
He  felt  the  smart,  but  kiss*d  the  rod. 
**  In  me,  great  God,  complete  thy  will ! 
Slay  me,  and  I  will  trust  Thee  still.*^ 

Is  it  a  serapli  strikes  the  strings  7 
Or  is  it  royal  Datid  sings  7 
Thy  Psalms  divinely  bring  to  view 
Jesus,  thy  root  and  oiTspring  too. 
Mark,  how  the  author^s  halbwed  lays 
3egin  with  prayer,  and  end  with  praise ! 
Commerce  how  sure  !  which,  while  it  gives 
Doe  payment,  rich  returns  receives ; 
As  tides,  which  from  the  shore  recede. 
Return  to  fill  the  native  bed, 
So  praise  which  we  to  Grod  impart, 
Comes  back  in  blessings  to  the  heart. 
Gaiuful  return,  to  man  when  given 
Such  interchange  'twizt  earth  and  heaven ! 

As  long  as  inborn  sin  is  felt. 
Or  penitence  in  tears  shall  melt ; 
As  long  as  Satan  shall  molest. 
Or  anguish  rend  the  human  breast ; 
As  long  as  prayer  its  voice  shall  raise. 
Or  gratitude  ascend  in  praise. 
So  long  God*s  poet  shall  impart 
A  balm  to  every  broken  heart ; 
So  long  the  fainting  spirit  cheer. 
And  save  the  contrite  from  despair. 

To  Sion*s  bard  it  shall  be  given 
To  ioin  the  immortal  choir  in  heaven ; 
And  when  with  tbnir's  his  accents  float. 
He  shall  not  need  to  change  his  note. 

Tho*  due  this  tributary  praise. 
One  sin  embittered  all  his  days. 
The  prudent  prophet  chose  the  veil 
Of  fiction  for  the  blood  v  tale ; 
The  tale  enrag*d  the  blinded  king ; 
**  The  man  shall  die  who  did  thb  thing  !** 
Thou  art  the  man  ! — the  appalling  word 
Cuts  deeper  than  a  two^dged  vword ; 
All  self-deceit  is  put  to  flight, 
Scared  conscience  re-assumes  its  right. 
Awak*d,  the  king,  in  wild  surfffise. 
Prostrate  in  dust  and  ashes  lies. 
The  monarch  roas*d  himself  abhorrM, 
And  own*d  his  foilt  before  the  Lord : 
Now  agoniz*d  in  prayer  he  speaks, 
The  multitude  of  mercies  seeks. 
His  prayer,  his  penitence,  obtain 
A  respite  from  the  threaten*d  pain. 
The*  God  decreed  he  should  not  die. 
Nor  perish  everlastingly. 
Yet  justice  sought  not  to  prevent, 
Tho'  he  delay*d  the  punishment 

The  dire  e£fect  of  sin  we  see 
In  his  degenerate  family. 
To  him  no  future  peace  was  known. 
One  son  rebelPd  against  his  throne  ; 
UngratefVd  friends,  domestic  jars. 
Intestine  tumults,  foreign  wars : 
Contendin^r  Ivothers  fiercely  strive. 
Bark  enmity  is  kept  alive ; 
Now  murmurs  loud,  now  famine  great, 
l^ow  Berce  convnlsioiis  shake  the  state ; 
JHfided  empire  eooa  we  «ee 


Distract  his  near  posterity. 

Thus,  the*  his  pardon  mercy  seals, 
Sin*8  temporal  results  he  feels. 
God  with  o£fence  will  have  no  part. 
E'en  in  the  man  of  his  own  heart. 
All  sadly  serves  to  prove  our  fall 
From  purity  originaL 

Taught  by  the  wisdom  from  above, 
See  Proverbs  full  of  truth  and  love. 

To  thee,  O  Solomon  !  beilong 
The.  graces  of  the  mystic  &ng. 

EccLtsiASTKS,  or  the  Preacher, 
Displays  the  powerful  moral  teacher. 
How  could*8t  then,  sapient  king,  oombiii» 
Thy  faulty  life,  and  verse  divine  7 
Why  were  thy  Pkoverbs  still  at  strife 
With  thy  dishonoured  close  of  life  7 
Thou  rear*8t  the  Temple — oh,  the  sin 
To  quit  the  Grod  who  dwelt  within  ! 

Of  all,  O  king,  thy  hooks  have  taught. 
With  holy  wisdom  richly  fraught ; 
Still  more  tliy  large  experience  brings 
The  emptiness  of  human  things. 
In  all  thy  keen  and  wide  pursuit 
Of  love,  power,  pleasure,  what  the  fruit  * 
Satiety  in  all  we  see. 
In  each  enjoyment  vanity  I 
Youth  might  be  sparM  a  world  of  woe* 
The  truth  without  the  trial  know, 
Would  they  with  abler  hands  advise. 
And  trust  kins  Solomon  the  wise. 
That  the  vexM  heart  and  sated  mind, 
In  Grod  alone  repose  can  find.  • 


PART  THE  SECOND.. 

THZ  PROraSTS. 

Thek,  great  Isaiah,  dare  I  paint,. 
Prophet,  evangelist,  and  saint  7 
So  just  thy  strong  prospective  view,. 
*Tis  prophecy  and  history  too. 
Rapt  in  futurity,  he  saw. 
The  Gospel  supersede  the  law. 

Prophet !  in  thy  immortal  lines. 
The  fulness  of  perfection  shines ; 
There,  present  things  the  Spirit  seak^ 
There,  things  that  shall  be  he  reveala^^ 
Doctrine  and  warning,  prayer  and  praiso' 
Alike  our  admiration  raise. 
AmazM,  we  see  the  hand  divine 
Each  thought  direct,  inspire  each  line. 
Still  has  the  seraph*s  burning  coal 
Left  its  deep  impress  on  the  soul ; 
Still  shall  the  sacred  fire  survive. 
Warm  all  who  read,  touch  all  who  live ! 

'Twere  hopeless  to  attempt  the  song. 
So  vest,  so  deep,  so  sweet,  so  strong ! 
Fain  would  I  tell  how  Sharon*s  rose, 
In  solitary  deserts  blows ; 
Fain  would  I  speak  of  CarmePs  hill. 
Whose  trees  the  barren  waste  shall  fill ; 
Of  Lebanon's  transplanted  shade. 
To  sandy  valleys  how  convey*d ; 
The  noble  metaphors  we  find 
To  loftiest  objects  there  assigned. 
These  splendid  scenes  before  us  brinp 
\  Th?  iuvVaiUe  redeieiiim^  ILSa^. 
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r  imtgv,  eTenrliiM, 
!  W9  behold  Thee  thiiie. 
ho  ahall  dare  theie  eharmf  to  tell, 
tish*  bard  has  rang  ao  well  7 
iMtimn  pafB  ahall  never  die, 
omnia  !  all  replj. 

Prophet !  who  a  theme  conld'ft  find 
tl  to  restore  thj  mind ! 
behold  together  brought 
ir  of  diction  and  of  thought ; 
bold  ioiagea  we  aee 
T  without  brperbole. 
God^e  attributes  unite; 
cions  and  the  infinite ; 
imagination's  dream, 
9,  august,  and  holj  theme, 
the  lofUMt  mind  concoiTes, 
the  strongest  faith  believes, 
)  too  feeble  to  express 
re,  his  pow*r,  his  holiness ! 
:th,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  height, 
eir  wide  extremes  unite ; 
■er  of  excess  is  here , 
too  low  is  all  thy  fear. 
is  broad  eye,  all  nations  see 
than  nought,  are  vanity, 
all  Lebanon  could  bring 
vorthleas  offering ; 
ers  at  his  bidding,  stand 
the  hollow  of  his  hand ; 
mtains  in  his  scales  are  weigh'd. 
I  are  in  his  balance  laid ; 
d  by  his  almighty  hand, 
be  |s  a  particle  of  sand ! 
with  tremendous  arm  he  come, 
iwer  which  strikes  the  nations  dumb ; 
md  source  of  H^t  and  love, 
n  we  are,  and  live,  and  more ; 
not  oonfinM  to  time  or  place, 
ie  vast  extent  of  space ; 
3f  his  paternal  care, 
inest  ^ill  his  mercies  share  $ 
in  highest  heaven  resides, 
lie  contrite  heart  abides. 
»pherd-like,  his  flock  he  feeds, 
jer  bears,  the  Aeble  leads ; 
>  the  weak,  Vut  trusting  sainte 
I,  and  mi|rAt  to  him  that  faints, 
ouoff'  msy  feiji  the  strong  be  weak, 
rho  bia  salvation  seek, 
n  tfati  Lord,  shall  be  renew*d ; 
iT.bom  vigour  be  endued ; 
8*  wings  sublimely  soar, 
and  feint,  and  sin  no  more.f 

JEBEinAH*s  plaintive  song 
full  tide  of  grief  along  ! 
spof  ing  grace  ordain*d, 
>het*s  functions  he  8ustain*d ; 
rtdicting  voice  reveal*d, 
m,  O  Babylon,  is  seal*d ! 
h  'twas  his  fate  to  see 
lish*d  his  own  prophecy, 
pathetic  strains  he  show*d 
iiseries  from  their  vices  flowM ! 
n  of  goodness  thev  defend, 
i  ite  power  and  miss  ite  enJ, 
g  vanities  abborr*d. 
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cf  tbo  MemiBb.' 
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They  plead  *  the  Temple  of  the  Lord ;' 

*  The  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  these !' 

Their  varnishM  falsehoods  more  displeafe » 

As  if  the  edifice  alone 

Their  practised  evils  could  atone. 

The  Temple  is  beyond  dispute : 

A  means,  but  not  a  substitute  : 

A  feir  professioo  may  be  feund. 

With  lives  unholy,  hearte  unsound. 

No  reigning  vice  be  lefl  untold. 
Expostulation  sad,  yet  bold,    I 
La^s  bare  the  sins  they  sought  to  hide , 
Vam  boasting,  arrogance,  and  pride : 
Reproves  alike  both  age  and  youth ; 
Neither  is  valiant  for  the  truth. 
Wisdom,  or  wealth,  or  power,  or  mighti 
Alone,  as  rightly  us*d,  is  right 
All  glorying  is  by  Heaven  abhorr*d. 
Save  that  which  glories  in  the  Lord. 

Sublimely  sad  his  woes  impart 
Their  Lamentations  to  the  heart. 
Pity  and  woe  his  bosom  share. 
Anger  and  fondness,  grief  and  prayer. 
Fountains  of  tears  could  scarce  express 
His  sorrows'  and  his  love's  excess. 

EzEKiKL  comes  in  awful  state. 
His  vision  mystically  great ! 
The  Prophet,  see,  his  wateh-tower  keep, 
The  shepherd  bUpM,  console  the  sheep. 

When  Babylon's  imperial  lord 

Crush'd  Judah  by  his  eonqu'ring  sword , 

Daniel,  erect,  of  noble  mind. 

With  three  believing  brothers  join'd. 

Captives  among  the  Jews  were  brought. 

And  in  the  royal  palace  taught ; 

Chaldca's  learning  they  acquir'd, 

The  king  the  ingenious  youths  admir'd ; 

At  dainty  tables  gave  them  meat. 

Himself  ordain'd  the  plenteous  treat 

The  tempting  cates  he  bade  provide. 
The  daily  bounties  he  supplied  ; 
The  wines,  the  royal  vintage  find. 
Seduce  not  Daniel's  guarded  mind. 
Tempt  not  the  self-denying  three 
All  shun  the  snares  of  luxury. 
'  No  food,  but  pulse,  before  us  bring. 
No  drink  but  the  translucent  spring. 

The  king  an  image  vast  display^. 
Enormous  was  the  statue  made ; 
With  impious  zeal  his  laws  ordain. 
All  should  repair  to  Dura's  plain. 
Princes  and  counsellors  appear 
Rulers  of  provinces  be  there ! 
At  sound  of  sackbut,  psalt'ry,  flute. 
All  must  attend  :  who  dares  dispute 
The  high  behest,  who  vrill  not  own 
The  idol's  godhead,  shall  be  thrown 
Deep  in  the  fiery  cauldron's  blaze. 
And  burn  in  that  capacious  vase. 

See  Dura's  plain  how  crowded  now  I 
All  make  the  prostituted  vow ; 
All  praise,  all  honour,  all  adore ; 
The  zealous  king  can  ask  no  more. 
What,  all  7  Is  no  exception  found. 
In  idol  worship  all  abound  7 

The  holy  brotherhood  behold 

In  God's  almighty  ftrengthhow  VAd  % 
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Nor  flaia  nor  sBckbut*^  sound  controuls 
The  firm,  fix'd  purpose  of  their  eouli.- 
Their  eyes,  their  hearts  are  raisM   n  high. 
The  burning  cauldron  they  defy. 
Now  hear  the  valiant  brothers  speak, 
See  them  magnanimously  meek. 
No  arts  to  soothe  the  haughty  king, 
No  charge  against  his  idol  bring, 
No  doubts,  no  fears,  no  hesitation ; 
They  wait  no  slow  deliberation. 
Prepared  they  stand.    They  scorn  to  swerve 
*  Thy  gods,  O  king,  we  will  not  serve ; 
We  serve  Jehovah ;  his  command 
Can  save  his  servants  from  thy  hand, 
£*en  from  the  flames  bis  children  save, 
Snatch  from  the  fearful  fiery  grave. 
If  not,  obedience  is  his  due, 
In  life,  in  death,  resoIvM  and  true, 
No  image  shall  our  worship  see. 
No  idol,  though  set  up  by  thee.' 
The  king  with  maddening  fury  turns; 
With  sevenfold  heat  the  cauldron  burns ; 
To  such  intensity  it  grew. 
The  men  who  cast  them  in,  it  slew. 
The  ardent  blaze  unaw*d  they  dare. 
They  bum  not !  God's  own  Son  is  there ! 
Sav'd  by  an  all  controlling  hand. 
Unhurt,  amidst  the  flames  they  stand.. 
Triumphant  Lord !  savM  by  thy  power. 
Nor  floods  shall  drown,  nor  flames  devour. 
The  awe-struck  king  the  scene  surveys ; 

Hear  him  the  cry  of  rapture  raise : 

*  They  live !  come  forth !  let  my  command 

Be  straight  proclaim'd  throughout  the  land ; 

Let  Babylon's  wide  empire  know 
Ood  reigns  above,  and  rules  below. 

If  any  dare  my  law  deny. 

Or  Azariah's  God  defy. 

On  dunghill  heaps  they  shall  be  trod ; 

No  God  delivers  like  this  God.* 
Let  youthful  readers  not  despise 

The  hints  which  from  this  tale  arise ; 

If  base  intemperance  had  possess'd 

Its  empire  o'er  the  yielding  breast : 

Or  did  excess  in  wine  obtain 

A  conquest  o'er  the  youthful  brain. 

By  these  joint  enemies  subdu'd, 

^Yhere  might  have  been  their  fortitude  ? 

Who  rules  the  appetite,  shall  find 

An  easier  task  to  rule  the  mind. 

Daniel,  the  statesman,  saint,  and  sage, 
Brav'd,  yet  unhurt,  the  lion's  rage. 
How  fervently  the  Prophet  spoke ! 
Warm  from  his  lips  the  rapture  broke  : 
Our  right'ousness  we  dare  not  plead. 
For  we  have  none  in  thought  or  deed : 
Thy  oracles  neglected  lie ; 
Abus'd,  thy  dreadful  majesty! 
Our  sins  are  great,  yet  greater  sUU 
Thy  power  to  pardon,  and  thy  will ; 
Oh,  Lord,  forgive  !  Oh,  hear  us.  Lord ! 
For  thy  own  sake  thy  help  afibrd. 
So  prompt  to  prayer  to  grant  thine  aid, 
*Tis  heard  almost  before  'tis  made. 

Soon  may  it  come,  the  day  all  hail; 
When  God's  free  Spirit  shall  prevail : 
In  full  effusion,  large  and  wide, 
Ja  ev^rf  heart  be  multiplied. 
Whmt  mutt  urive,  if  God  be  true, 


Why  wait  for  in  a  distant  view  7 
Why  not  at  once  besiege  the  throne. 
Till  Heaven  the  supplication  own  7 

HosEA,  in  each  indignant  line, 
Denounc'd  on  sin  the  wrath  divine. 

Joel  directs  to  fast  and  pray. 
And  God's  displeasure  turn  away ; 
The  threat'nings  of  the  Lord  he  brings. 
And  then  his  goodness  sweetly  sings : 
Why  will  ye  perish  !  turn,  O  turn. 
Before  his  indignation  burn  ! 
Bow  down  your  heart,  his  kindness  prove  i 
Not  merely  loving, — God  is  love ; 
Quick  to  forgive,  slow  to  resent : 
Approach  his  footstool  and  repent. 
He  will  your  contrite  prayers  receive. 
Perhaps  he  may  a  blessing  leave  : 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  again  bestow. 
Remove  the  plague,  and  heal  the  woe. 

Ahos  exhorts,  and  warns,  and  strives 
That  Judah  should  reform  their  lives. 
His  powerful  precepts  never  cease 
To  warn  the  rich  who  live  at  eaw. 
You  that  on  downy  couches  lie, 
Or  doxc  on  beds  of  ivory  ; 
You  who  voluptuously  consume 
Your  wealth,  whose  meal's  a  hecatomb ; 
Who  at  a  single  feast  exhaust 
A  vineyard  of  uncounted  cost ; 
Whose  perfumes,  floating  in  the  air, 
A  Sybarite  might  be  proud  to  share ; 
Whose  festive  luxuries  must  be  crown'd 
With  the  sofl  lute  and  viol's  sound  ; 
Are  ymi  the  men  of  grief  who  melt 
At  tales  of  woe  by  brethren  felt  ? 
Ask  Amos  :  he  this  truth  imparts. 
That  pleasure  hardens  human  hearts 
That  selfish  feelings  most  abound 
Where  ease  and  luxury  are  found. 
How  strange  the  paradox,  yet  true. 
That  what  dissolves  should  harden  too ! 

Brief  Obadiah,  full  of  grace. 
Says  much,  though  in  a  little  space. 

Jonah!  How  high  thy  honours  stand. 
Who  by  one  sermon  rous'd  a  land ! 
At  the  last  day  how  will  thy  fume. 
Oh  Nineveh,  my  country  shame ! 
Jonah  !  thy  honours  sunk  bow  low 
When  wrath  deform'd  thy  sullen  brow , 
Better  a  mighty  empire  fall. 
Than  Jonah's  credit  sink  at  bU  ! 
Oh  human  selfishness  how  great. 
To  mourn  a  gourd  and  not  a  state ! 
The  prophet  here  the  pastor  teaches 
Tb  practice  what  so  well  he  preaches. 

MiCAH,  admir'd  through  ev'ry  age. 
The  babe  of  Bethlehem  crowns  thy  pegel 
With  what  precision  dost  thou  trace 
The  then  obscure,  now  honour'd  place ! 

Nahum,  all  hail  thy  muse  of  fire. 
The  glories  of  thy  dying  lyre  ! 
*^  The  still  small  voice"  no  more  is  heardt 
As  when  of  old  the  Lord  appear'd; 
The  whirlwind,  and  the  driving  storm, 
H\i  feaxiul  ^oiid«ia  wyn  ^«t&Tm\ 
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le  his  thimden  loond ! 
mck  ■inner  bow  confound ! 

can  the  gwli^  mofe, 
!roe  wrath  of  injarM  love. 
»pliet !  had  thy  ttraini  been  beard 
Tood  Ijre  of  Tbeban  bard, 

the  wrapt  enthosiait  torn, 
:hts  that  breathe,  and  worde  that 

not  non*d  on  Pindos*  moont, 
m  A^anippe*t  foont ; 
St  at  a  loftier  ■brine 
li  own*d,  tbj  ode  dirine. 
irith  nobler  claims  ■hall  rife : 
tions  from  the  skiee ; 
ief  ^lory  of  thy  laje, 
a  living  God  to  praise. 

HAAiULUK,  tbj  name  refute 

Bdient  to  the  muae, 

set  promisee  impart 

fort  to  the  drooping  heart 

d  prayer,  sublimely  eweet, 

nd  muse  in  concert  meet. 

i  from  Teman ;  what  array 

t  glories  marks  his  way  ! 

ibove,  around  wis  sent ; 

ice  before  him  went 

rita  unknown  splendours  blaze, 

ws  his  power,  and  earth  his  praise ; 

Ling  mountains  fled, 

iremhled  in  their  bed ; 

erpetual  hills ;  the  deep 

I  dark  caTes  was  heard  to  sweep. 

fly !  Lord,  at  thy  will 

I'd  sun  and  moon  stand  still ! 

f  of  thy  glittVing  spear, 

i  heathen  bands  with  fear. 

of  thy  pervading  eye 

le  earth ;  the  nations  fly 

d  scattered  ;  Cushan's  tents 

n  deep  and  loud  laments. 

le  at  the  distant  sound, 

troops  their  tents  surround. 

!^haldea's  hostile  band 

r  hordes,  despoil  the  land  ; 

the  fig  tree  may  be  found 

r  fruit  nor  blossom  crownM ; 

id  the  vine  decay, 

ind  herds  be  torn  away ; 

praise  my  God  shall  hear, 

(lore  fervent,  more  sincere. 

work  ;"  tho*  aU  should  faU, 
id  godliness  prevail. 
ly  strength  ;  my  joy,  my  crown, 
iw  mercies  let  me  own  ! 
alvation  sets  me  free, 
all  in  having  Thee. 
HA-viAH,  dost  record 
srrors  of  the  Lord ! 
le  slothful  Jews  exhorts 
)  temple's  hallow'd  courts : 

their  splendid  mansions  shine, 
iotah's  sacred  shrine. 


ns,  ZscRAKiAB,  stand 

to  a  guilty  land ; 

f  objure,  yet  true, 

the  Briton  as  the  Jew. 

» the  Lord,  the  dej  will  come 

dem'b  ewfal  doom! 


I 


Where  nought  was  seen  but  waste  and  woe. 
There  shall  the  living  waters  flow ; 
Destructions  direful  work  be  past 
And  Christ  the  King  be  crown'd  at  last 
Her  courts,  by  tboee  who  long  have  flynght 
Against  her,  eagerly  be  sought: 
One  Lord,  one  God,  shall  reign  alone, 
His  name,  long  prophesied,  }x  One. 
On  every  vessel,  every  breast. 
One  grand  inscription  be  imprest ; 
And  HouNEss  to  God  be  found 
Within,  without,  above  around ! 

Thou,  Malachi,  though  last  not  least, 
Prepar'st  for  us  the  Gospel  feast 

Tet  e'er  the  ancient  books  you  leave. 
This  truth  in  all  yeur  hearts  receive, — 
That  all  the  saints  unite  with  care 
To  prove  the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 
Search  thro*  the  annals  of  mankind, 
One  solitary  instance  find ; 
Prove  that  you  know  one  prayer  prefbrr'd 
In  faith  bv  man,  by  God  not  heard ; 
Then  bohuy  venture,  if  you  dare. 
No  more  to  lift  your  heart  in  prayer. 
Till  then,  pray  on ;  'twill  clear  your  way . 
Chiefly  for  God's  own  Spirit  pray : 
There  we  shall  find,  if  there  we  seek. 
Wealth  for  the  poor,  strength  for  the  weak 
Soundness  for  sickness,  lira  for  death, 
Deriv'd  from  this  inspiring  breath ; 
Till  every  nation,  tongue  and  tribe. 
The  healing  influence  shall  imbibe 
Dbtil  like  genial  drops  of  rain. 
Or  dews  upon  the  tender  grain : 
This  in  the  secret  of  the  soul 
Each  strong  temptation  shall  controul^ 
And  some  nint  image,  lost  before. 
Of  its  bright  origin  restore. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
PART  THE  THIRD. 

THE  GOSPELS. 

This  dispensation,  clear  and  bright, 
Bringg  immortality  to  light; 
Proclaims  the  rebel  Man  restor'd, 
Th' Apostate  brought  to  know  the  Lord. 
Within  this  consecrated  ground 
Discrepancies  are  never  found ; 
The  writers  vary  just  to  prove 
That  not  in  concert  do  they  move , 
While  Jesus*  glory  stands  reveal'd. 
The  author's  foults  are  not  conceal'd  ; 
No  selfish  arts,  no  private  ends. 
But  all  to  one  grand  centre  tends ; 
No  fact  disguisM  however  wrong, 
No  truth  kept  back,  however  strong. 
One  sure  criterion  leaves  no  doubt, 
Cormatency  prevails  throughout : 
I'he  doctrine  who  shall  dare  disprove, 
Of  genuine  faith  which  works  by  love  7 

Matthkw  and  Mark  divinely  treat 
Those  truths  which  Lukk  and  John  repeat : 
Tho'  all  concur  in  one  grand  scheme. 
Each  thrown  fresh  light  upon  the  theme 
Matthcw  by  no  vain  hope  eatio^d) 
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Lnft  all  he  bad  to  follow  Christ  ; 
Behold  him  faithfally  record 
The  matchless  Sermon  of  his  Lord. 
Here,  every  want  its  refuge  seeks. 
Here,  every  grace  its  nature  speaks ; 
Each  in  its  own  appropriate  place, 
The  blessing  suited  to  the  case. 
Each  gifl  to  its  own  want  confin'd ; 
Mercy  the  merciful  shall  find. 
How  cheerin|r  to  the  poor  in  spirit, 
PromisM  a  kingdom  to  inherit ! 
Told  e*en  on  earth  the  meek  man  knows 
'JPhe  best  enjoyments  Heaven  bestows ; 
Lovers  of  peace  shall  peace  possess, 
Comfort  the  comfortless  shall  bless ; 
That  he  who  feels  the  oppressor's  rod 
Feels  more  the  mercies  of  his  Grod ; 
Proclaims,  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see, 
In  God,  fissential  Purity. 

Mark,  next  among  the  historic  saints, 
The  Baptist  of  the  desert  paints. 
Herod  the  prophet. gladly  heard. 
In  many  things  obey*d  nis  word. 
But  mark  the  rapid  race  of  sin ! 
They  fast  advance  who  once  begin. 
Long  trainM  in  vice,  the  tempter  now 
Ensnares  him  to  a  sinful  vow : 
Her  graceful  movements  with  his  heart, 
He  will  with  half  his  kingdom  part : 
Sudden  he  cries,  by  passion  driven, 
,  **  Make  thv  demand  it  shall  be  given.*' 
Fearless  she  askM  the  Baptist's  head. 
The  king  was  gricv'd,  the  king  obey*d : 
O  fruitless  sorrow,  vainly  spent, 
To  mourn  the  crime  he  might  prevent ; 
If  sinful  such  a  vow  to  make. 
More  sin  to  keep  it  than  to  break. 
To  death  he  doomed  the  saint  he  lov'd ; 
CondemnM  the  preacher  he  approved  ; 
And  she,  whose  soflness  charm'd  before. 
Herself  the  bleeding  victim  bore. 
What  wonder  if  the  king,  araaz'd, 
Should  dread  in  Christ  that  John  was  raisM. 
See  Luke  the  glorious  scene  record. 
The  scene  of  his  transfigured  Lord  I 
This  sight  of  wonder  and  of  love 
Confirms  the  glorious  state  above  : 
How  blest  the  three*  to  whom  'twas  given 
To  view  threef  witnesses  from  heaven  I 
The  representatives  they  saw 
Of  Gospel,  Prophecy,  and  Law. 

Luke  more  Christ's  miraclM  records, 
John  more  preserves  his  gracious  words ; 
Records  for  Christian  consolation. 
His  Saviour's  heavenly  conversation. 
Though  John  for  ever  stands  approv'd 
The  blest  disciple  Jesus  lov'd ; 
Yet  all  one  path  devoutly  trod. 
And  follow 'd  their  redeeming  God. 

In  Him  the  wond'rous  union  view, 
Atonement  and  example  too ! 
His  death  sole  means  lost  man  to  save ; 
His  life  bur  lives  a  pattern  gave. 
Explore  the  mystery  as  we  can. 
The  perfect  Grod  was  perfect  man : 
As  man  he  felt  affliction's  rod, 
As  man  he  suffer'd,  rose  as  God. 
This  union  all  his  actions  prove, 
*/^ter,  Jamea,  mad  John. 
tJ^^UM.  Moaea,  and  mem. 


As  God,  as  man,  he  show'd  his  lov^i 
As  man  to  man  in  every  state 
Something  he  lefl  to  imitate. 

Divine  Philanthropbt !  to  Thee 
We  lift  the  heart,  and  bow  the  knee 
As  man,  man's  sympathies  he  felt; 
In  tears  of  tenderness  could  melt; 
Weep  o'er  the  fated  city's  doom ; 
Weep,  Lazarus,  o'er  thy  honour'd  tomb ! 
The  hidden  heart  of  man  he  knew ; 
Felt  for  his  wants  and  weakness  too. 
The  bruised  reed  he  never  broke. 
His  burden  easy,  light  his  yoke ; 
From  heaven  to  earth  his  mercies  reach* 
Alike  to  save  us,  or  to  teach. 
When  call'd  on,  error  to  reprove. 
Reproof  was  kindness,  censure  love : 
A  cure  his  ready  hand  applies 
For  blindness,  or  of  heart,  or  eyes. 
Tho'  with  a  look,  a  touch,  a  word 
The  long-lost  vision  he  restor'd ; 
A  casual  hint  may  pastors  seize 
For  those  who  yet  see  men  as  trees : 
Jesus  watch'd  o'er  th'  imperfect  sight. 
And  blest  tho  blind  with  gradual  Iqjfht 

His  saints  no  vain  display  relate. 
No  miracles  fi>r  pomp  or  state ; 
No  artfbl  show  for  private  ends. 
But  all  to  use  and  mercy  tends. 
His  life  a  constant  lecture  reads 
For  minor  as  for  greater  deeds ; 
Not  that  hia  hunger  might  be  ^, 
He  multiplies  the  scanty  bread : 
The  famish'd  troops  in  order  plac'd, 
He  ne'er  forgot  to  bless  the  feast : 
Though  endless  stores  he  could  produce. 
He  sav'd  the  fragments  for  tlieir  use. 
^    We  pass  each  suffering,  glorious  seeae, 
The  manger  and  the  Cross  between  ;  * 
All  *  he  began  to  do,  and  teach* 
We  pass,  till  Calvary  we  reach. 
The  attempt  almost  too  bold  we  deem. 
And  trembling  touch  the  awful  theme. 
All  eloquence,  all  power  of  speech. 
Imagination's  loftiest  reach, 
Fall  short,  and  could  but  faintly  prove 
Th*  incarnate  (rod's  last  scene  oflove. 
Abandon'd,  none  his  woes  partake ; 
One  friend  denies  him,  all  forsake. 

Yet  tho'  the  sacred  blood  was  shed, 
*  Captivity  was  captive  led.' 
The  annals  of  mankind  explore, 
Did  ever  conqueror  before 
Make  palpable  to  human  eyes. 
Achieve,  such  glorious  victories  ? 
Besides  the  triumphs  of  his  grace. 
Which  only  faith's  purg'd  eye  can  trace ; 
Marvels  applied  to  sight  and  sense. 
Exhibit  his  omnipotence. 
Shrouded  Divinitv  confest. 
What  prodigies  the  Lord  attest ! 
Things  contrary,  opposing  creatures 
Struck  at  the  sight,  forget  their  natures , 
The  human  voice  is  mute ;  the  dumb 
And  senseless  eloquent  become. 
Things  breathless,  things  inanimate 
Renounce,  nay  contradict  their  fate. 
Things  never  meant  to  sympathise 
Attonlah  unbaUfiviuf^  eye«. 
\Tbie  &T1I1  eaz\3i  \x«ia\A&^  iX  \2I;:a  V\»^  \ 
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iignant  flOB  his  liffat  withdrew ; 
ini  cauM  ecHps'a  his  face, 
iM  not  witnets  man's  disgraee. 
r  torn,  the  rocks  proclaim 
empathies  with  bod  aedaim. 
imin^  sepiilchres  midoee ; 
Lheir  sleeping  tenants  roAe ; 
mple*s  Tall  u  seen  to  rend, 
th  it  all  distinctions  end ! 
DOS  nature  takes  a  part, 
B  the  obdurate  homan  heart 
lier,  and  th*  expiring  thief 
>roclaim  their  firm  Mlief. 
[t  n  fihuhbd  :*  hc«e  we  meet 
I  and  propheej  complete* 

eome  the  Afostlis*  wond'roos  fiiets, 
avels,  miracles,  and  Actb. 
\y  Spirit  fh>m  abo^e, 
I  the  Messenger  oFLore. 
mrioos  langnages  once  sent, 
d  as  its  ponishment, 
Ke  a  diff 'rent  nature  quite, 
int  to  scatter  but  unite ; 
erj  nation  here  below, 
m  tongue  God's  word  might  know, 
'ho  to  idols  long  eonfin'd, 
td  in  heart,  and  dark  in  mind ; 
snch'd  the  intellectnal  raj, 
laa  withheld  the  moral  day ; 
rtnog  hold,  ye  prisoners,  turn, 
v  of  hope !  no  longer  mourn, 
ist  extended  empire  gains, 
mtains  sinking  into  plains ! 
iltea  on  the  CQamousTONE, 
ot  like  Babel's— they  work  on, 
la  and  Arabia  bring 
mte  to  th'  Eternal  King ; 
ng  WoaD  shall  life  impart 
he  eye,  and  change  the  heart ; 
'  and  Gentile  truth  shall  see, 
nd  Barbarian,  bond  and  free  ; 
nan's  might,  nor  deed,  nor  word, 
he  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
martyr'd  Stephen,  as  he  dies, 
his  murd'rous  enemies ! 
ing  from  Greek  or  Roman  story 
an  instance  of  true  glory  ! 
be  furious  bigot  Sand 
,  indeed,  the  humble  Paul  ? 
pow'r  of  all-transforming  grace, 
lb  assumes  the  lion's  place ! 
,  when  persecution's  rod 
he  thought  'twas  serving  God : 
so  meek,  himself  he  paints 
An  the  least  of  all  the  saints !' 
!  thy  prayer  in  death  preferr'd 
thy  enemies,  is  heard ; 
al  perhaps  the  earliest  fruit 
irst  martyr's  dying  suit 
re  the  Muse  if  she  recall 
»  mind  the  sainted  Paul ; 
I  the  awful  truths  he  tells, 
)urs,  woes,  and  miracles ; 
I  the  pow'rs  his  cause  who  heard ; 
liix  trembled,  Festus  fear'd  ; 
m  the  Jewish  king  receiT'd 
th,  half  doubted,  half  belier'd; 
I  the  different  works  of  grace 
t,  mad  theJaJJor'g  emMe; 


We  pass  the  perils  Paul  endnr'd 
From  stripes ;  in  prison  how  immnr'd ; 
In  nakedness  and  hunger  groan'd; 
Betray'd,  thrice  beaten,  shipwreck'd,  sIxiM : 
In  every  varyinr  stote  we  see 
Only  a  change  m  misery. 

How  oft  has  admiration  hung 
On  the  great  lyric  bard,  who  sung 
The  warrior  fiun'd  in  Punic  story. 
Who  swell'd  the  tide  of  Roman  glory .' 
With  magnanimity  heroic. 
He  dignifies  the  noble  Stoic, 
See  tM  illustrious  captive  stand, 
ResolT'd  unshaken,  on  the  strand. 
Imploring, fiiends  around  him  weep; 
All  mourn  the  hero  all  would  keep. 
E'en  the  stem  senators  in  rain 
The  patriot  would  at  last  detain. 
No  Uessings  of  domestic  life. 
No  darling  child,  nor  tender  wife 
He  heeds ;  repels  his  wife's  embrace, 
Th'  endearmente  of  his  infant  race. 
No  siffh  he  heaves,  he  drops  no  tear. 
Naught  but  his  oath  and  country  d<MLr. 
He  knows  the  tortures  which  await. 
Knows  all  the  horrors  of  his  fate ; 
Bv  death  in  direst  shapes  unmov'd» 
He  coolly  quitted  all  he  lov'd. 
Compos'd,  as  if  hard  |aw.suite  past. 
He  sought  a  calm  retreat  at  last ; 
Such  calm  as  crowns  Venafrian  fields, 
Such  charms  as  cool  Tarentum  yields. 

The  great  Apostle  now  bebola, 
A  hero  cast  in  Christian  mould ; 
Though  leam'd,  he  will  not  take  his  rule 
From  Doctors  of  the  Stoic  school. 
Religion  stops  not  nature's  course. 
But  turns  to  other  streams  ite  force. 
Forewarn'd,  he  knew  where'er  he  went 
'Twos  prison,  death,  or  banishment. 
'Twas  not  a  vague,  uncertain  fear ; 
God^s  Spirit  show'd  him  what  was  near, 
Show'd  him  the  woes  which  must  befall. 
Not  in  one  country,  but  in  all. 
Behold  him  now  encircled  stand, 
Like  the  brave  Roman  on  the  strand : 
A  lovelier  scene*  adorns  no  page 
Than  that  which  now  our  thoughts  engage. 
Weeping,  his  Christian  friends  surround. 
Their  tender  anguish  knows  no  bound ; 
Their  tears  to  him  their  grief  impart, 
*  Mean  you  to  weep  and  break  my  heart  V 

Hear  him  with  modest  grace  record 
His  toils  for  his  forgiving  Lord  : 
Pour  out  the  tender  love  he  feels. 
Then  to  their  justice  he  appeals. 
Still  to  your  highest  intereste  true. 
Witness,  I  sought  not  yours,  but  you. 
This  heart  for  you  my  daily  care. 
Is  lifled  up  in  ceaseless  prayer  ; 
These  hands  have  oil  procur'd  my  bread, 
And  labour'd  that  the  poor  be  fed. 
O  treasure  close  in  every  breast. 
Your  Saviour's  posthumous  bequest. 
If 'tis  a  blessing  to  receive. 
Far  more  a  blessing  'tis  to  give, 
Then  warns  to  feed  the  church  of  God, 
Purchas'd  by  his  redeeming  blood. 

*Acts,  Chap.  XX. 
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Thrice  ble98*d  the  Ptstor  who,  like  Paul, 
The  put  with  comfort  can  reeall ; 
HiB  life  and  doctrine  both  refiew 
To  auditors  who  fbel  both  true ; 
Fear!*  not  his  conduct  to  declare 
Holy,  unblameable,  sincere. 
His  preaching  catholic ;  he  speaki 
Impartially  to  Jews  and  Greeks. 
No  words  of  doubtful  disputation 
Allure  from  his  grand  end— salration ; 
Faith  and  repentance  form  his  theme, 
Compendium  of  the  Christian  scheme! 
No  searehinff  truth  he  e*er  conoeal*d. 
But  Grod*s  whole  counsel  still  reveal*d. 

He  speaks: — *The  woes  which  most  befidl 
My  trusting  soul  shall  ne*er  appaL 
If  I  for  God  my  span  emptey ; 
If  He  my  course  may  crown  with  joy ; 
If  I  may  spend  my  painful  race. 
To  testify  redeeming  grace ; 
No  dread  of  death  my  soul  shall  moffe, 
Secure  in  him  I  serve  and  love.* 

His  friends,  lamenting,  crowd  the  shore. 
They  part,  they  see  his  ftce  no  more : 
Their  sorrows  and  his  own  to  cheer. 
He  consecrates  the  scene  with  prayer. 


PART  THE  FOURTH. 

THE  EPISTLES. 

Next  come  the  Romans,  here  we  trace 
The  flagrant  mannen«  of  their  race. 
Tho*  Nero  then  Rome's  sceptre  sway*d, 
Yet  conscientious  Paul  obcyM ; 
Fearless  he  taught  that  all  should  bring 
Allegiance  to  their  rightful  king. 
In  this  epistle  we  may  find 
The  depths  and  heighU  of  his  great  mind : 
Here  rhetoric  and  logic  meet 
The  cause  of  faitli  to  vindicate. 

Paul,  when  the  rich  Corinthians  came. 
Found  much  to  praise  and  much  to  blame : 
Luxurious,  negligent,  and  proud ; 
No  error  was  by  him  allow*d. 
As  Christian  truth  should  still  be  told. 
The  righteous  Paul  is  meekly  bold ; 
And  yet  such  tenderness  appears. 
His  very  frowns  are  mix*d  with  tears  I 

One  glorious  truth  he  here  defends. 
That  truth  on  which  aU  truth  depends  : 
Labours  one  doctrine  to  maintain. 
Which  if  not  true,  he  preachM  in  vain ; 
Vain  to  their  faith,  which  might  not  trust 
The  resurrection  of  the  just 
Then  mounting  above  space  of  time. 
He  soars  with  energy  sublime ; 
Exhausts  on  this  grand  contemplation 
^    High  argument,  Iwld  illustration  1 
Created  nature  see  he  brings. 
Attested  to  the  truth  he  sings : 
All  grain,  all  flesh,  their  tribute  lend ; 
The  diflr*ring  stars  the  truth  defend : 
If  these  proclaim  God*s  glory  true. 
When  the  material  heavens  we  view. 
His  glory  sun  and  moon  declare. 
When  on  this  doctrine  brought  to  bear. 

In  vain  shall  death  his  prey  devour, 
Twas  sown  in  weakness,  raisM  in  power ! 
JNor  allow  the  process :  Heaven  is  nigh : 
Qtuck,  In  the  twinkliag  of  an  eye. 


Methinks  I  see  the  mouldering  ckj 
Start  into  life,  wake  into  day ! 
Dread  sound  !  *tis  the  last  trumpet's  voice  t 
RevivM,  transported,  all  rejoice. 
Hark !  heard  I  not  that  rapturous  cry, 
Death's  swallowM  up  in  victory  7 
Jesus — the  ransom*d  join  to  sing, 
Jesus,  oh,  Death  I  extracts  thy^ting.^ 

Can  Paul,  absorbM  in  scenes  so  bright^ 
Again  on  earth  vouchsafe  to  light  7 
To  drop  fVom  his  exhaustless  store, 
One  parting,  pointed  moral  more  7 
One  added  precept  deifn  to  press  1 
He  can — awake  to  righteousness : 
In  God*8  great  work  still  more  abound. 
Nor  shall  your  labours  vain  be  found. 

The  bold  Gal.vtians  Paul  reproves. 
And  much  he  blames,  tho*  much  he  lovet ; 
Condemns  the  teachers  whom  he  feaw 
Exchange  the  Gospel  for  the  law. 
To  clear  his  doctrine  from  suspicion, 
He  vindicates  his  heavenly  mission. 

Th*  Epitesiaks  stand  in  glory  bright,. 
On  whom  Paul  shed  the  GospeUlight, 
Where  great  Diana  was  ador*d. 
They  followed  on  to  know  the  Lord  :■ 
This  matchless  letter  you  will  find 
A  perfect  model  of  its  kind. 

Where  Anthony  with  Brutus  fought, 
There  Christian  Paul  a  refuge  sought. 
Yet  e*en  Phiuppians  could  be  fobnd 
The  Saviour  in  his  saint  to  wound : 
A  prison  the  reward  they  gave 
The  man  who  came  their  souls  to  saTt 

Did  Paul  the  cruelty  resent. 
Or  in  reproach  his  anger  vent  ? 
No; — if  the  saint  exceeda  in  love. 
Invokes  more  favours  from  above : 
If  e*er  his  full  o*erflowing  heart 
Sought  iDarmer  blessings  to  impart ; 
If  more  for  any  friends  he  prav*d. 
For  showers  of  mercies  on  their  head  • 
It  was  for  this  distinguishM  place. 
The  scene  of  his  most  foul  disgrace ! 
How  does  his  forvent  spirit  burn 
Their  recent  kindness  to  return ! 
What  terms,  what  arguments  employi 
To  fill  their  hearts  with  holy  joy  ! 
What  consolation  from  above ; 
What  comfort  from  eternal  love ; 
From  Grod*s  blest  Spirit  drawing  nigh  ;- 
Communion  sweet,  communion  high  ! 
Such  strong  persuasions  must  oontroul. 
Convince  the  reason,  melt  the  soul  i 
He  urges  motives  as  a  law. 
Which  some  would  think  deter  not  draw*-; 
*  Take  as  a  gift  reserv*d  for  you,* 
Power  to  believe  and  tuffer  too  !* 

The  good  Coi/wsians  now  stand  forth, . 
ExcelPd  by  none  in  grace  and  worth. 
Behold  the  saint  his  touchstone  give, 
To  try  with  Christ  if  Christians  live. 
Ob,  let  your  aspirations  rise, 
Nor  stop  at  aught  beneath  the  skies. 
Your  fruitless  cares  no  more  bestow 
On  perishable  things  below. 
From  sordid  joys  indignant  fly ; 
Know,  vraxicQ  \a  VdctUXx^  ^ 
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ihip  *t  not  ooafin*d  alone 
I  of  wood  md  ttone ; 
foa  grasp  with  ea^r  hold, 
r  plcaaores,  fame  or  gold ; 
jour  idols,  tbeae  you*!!  find, 
Mir  aon],  encroM  joar  mind, 
ill  with  idob  hate  no  part : 
your  Qffd  which  tteali  your  heart 


^LONiAMS  next  appear,^ 
ifol  and  the  sincere. 
?pt  pure  and  doctrine  soond, 
iccordanoe  may  be  found, 
triumphant  Chrutian*i  voice, 
igmin  I  lay,  rejoice  !* 
lid  echo  back  to  heaven, 
transport  grace  had  given. 

TiMomT  is  on  record, 
hi  belimee  to  know  the  Lord, 
maternal  love  we  find, 
rmM  the  heart,  and  taught  the  mind, 
the  British  mother  learn, 
'e  best  interesU  to  discern ; 
Illness  to  God  best  prove, 
•vinoe  her  Christian  love, 
'hilo  his  pupil*s  good  he  seeks, 
1  to  unborn  pastors  speaks : 
,  exhort,  be  earnest  still 
1  commission  to  fulfil ; 
ibonr,  pray ;  in  these  consist 
Lsof  an  Evangelist* 
p,  he  commands  again, 
the  trust  to  faithful  men  ;* 
observe,  that  those  who  preach 
rtmimd  as  well  as  teach 
hbsoul  to  solemn  thought, 
Igroent  is  befbro  him  brought ; 
atcd  in  tremendous  state, 
and  only  Potentate, 
ibers  of  the  living  head 
»t  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead, 
rist  his  faithful  sons  shall  own, 
5  his  Cross,  shall  wear  his  Crown. 

7mrs,  youthful  yet  discreet, 

hop  of  the  Isle  of  Crete. 

dent  Paul,  divines  to  show 

^ht  their  people's  faults  to  know, 

leir  own  poet,  to  declare 

:ans  sensoal,  insincere. 

3wlcdge  teaches  to  reprove 

Dg,  and  the  just  to  love. 

n  :he  gentle  tone  of  friend 

to  private  lifb  descend ; 

)r  duties  to  impart, 

race  the  life,  and  mend  the  heart 

a  what  consecrated  ground 

c  happiness  is  fbnnd ; 

he  fkir  convert  not  to  roam : 

}st  joys  are  ibund  at  home  ; 

"e  the  chaste  obedient  mind 

*s  best  charm  confer,  and  find. 

vs  Ph^lkmon,  who  forgave, 
iiour*d,  his  converted  slave. 

to  the  Hebrews  writes : — O,  then^ 
spiration  guides  his  pen ! 
I  revile,  let  Atheists  rail, 
idsnce  shall  never  dui, 

I 


I  As  the  first  pages  here  supply 
Of  Christ's  unctouded  Deity. 

As  he  proceeds,  to  faith  *tis  given 
To  soar  on  loflier  wing  to  heaven. 
See  here  the  doctrine  prov'd  by  facts. 
Belief  exhibited  in  acts. 
See  conquering  Faith's  heroic  hand 
Church-militant  in  order  stand ! 
The  Red.Sea  passengers  we  view, 
Jcphtha  and  Gideon,  Barak  too. 
Had  we  all  time,  the  time  would  fail 
Of  heroes  to  record  the  talc,     . 
Whose  deeds  their  attestation  bring 
That  faith  is  no  ideal  thing. 
Say,  could  ideal  faith  aspire 
To  quench  the  violence  of  fire  ? 
To  stop  the  famish'd  lion's  rage ! 
With  dread  temptations  to  engage ; 
All  deaths  despise,  all  dangers  dare. 
With  no  support,  save  God  and  prayer  7 

*  'Tis  pride,'  the  sneering  Sceptic  cries, 
*  Rank  pride,  the  martyr's  strength  suppliar; 
Hb  fortitude  by  praise  b  fed. 
Praise  is  Religion's  daily  bread. 
The  public  show,  the  attendant  crowd. 
The  admiration  fond  and  loud ; 
The  gaze,  the  nobe  his  soul  sustains, 
Applause  the  opiate  of  his  pains ; 
Withdraw  the  charm  spectators  bring. 
And  torture  is  no  joyous  thing.' 

Thy  triumphs.  Faith,  we  need  not  take- 
Alone  from  the  blest  martyr's  stoke ; 
In  scenes  obscure,  no  less  we  see 
That  faith  is  a  reality. 
An  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
A  substance  firm  whereon  to  lean. 
Go  search  the  cottager's  lone  room. 
The  day  scarce  piercing  thro'  the  gloom  s 
The  Christian  on  his  dying  bed 
Unknown,  ualetter'd,  hardly  fed  ; 
No  fiatt'ring  witnesses  attend. 
To  tell  how  glorious  was  his  end. 
Save  in  the  book  of  life,  his  name 
Unheard,  he  never  dreamt  of  fame. 
No  human  consolation  near, 
No  voice  to  soothe,  no  friend  to  cheer. 
Of  every  earthly  stay  berefl. 
And  nothing  but  his  Saviour  left 
Fast  sinking  to  his  kindred  dust,  « 

The  Word  of  Life  is  still  his  trust 
The  joy  God's  promises  impart 
Lies  like  a  cordial  at'his  heart ; 
Unshaken  faith  its  strength  supplies. 
He  loves,  believes,  adores,  and  dies. 

The  great  Apostle  ceases ; — then 
To  holy  James  resigns  the  pen  ; 
James,  full  of  faith  and  love,  no  doubt». 
The  practical  and  the  devout. 

Ve  rich,  the  saint  indignant  cried, 
Curs'd  are  all  richos  misapplied  ! 
Abhorr'd  the  wealth  which  useless  liefl^ 
When  merit  claims.,  or  hunger  cries  ! 
The  wise  alike  with  s3orn  behold 
The  hoarded  as  the  squander'd  gold. 

In  man  opposing  passions  meet 
The  liberal  feelings  to  defeat : 
Plkasure  and  Avarice  both  tgree 
To  stop  the  tide  of  charitv  : 
1  Tho*  each  detests  the  other's  deeda 
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The  same  effect  from  both  prooeedi : 

Car8*d  is  the  gold,  or  sar'd,  or  ipent. 

Which  God  for  mercy's  portion  meant: 

Chemists  in  transmutation  bold 

Attempt  to  make  base  metals  gold. 

liet  Christians  then  transmute  their  pelf 

To  something  nobler  than  itself; 

'On  heaven  their  rescued  wealth  bestow, 

And  send  it  home  before  they  go : 

Hz  will  the  blest  deposit  own : 

Who  seals  the  pardon,  gives  the  crown. 

Pktea  the  bold,  who  perils  haiPd 
Who  promisM'  much,  and  much  he  iailM ; 
Peter,  the  generous  rash,  and  warm. 
Who  lov*d  his  Lord,  but  shrunk  flrom  harm ; 
Peter  the  coward  and  the  brave. 
Denying  him  be  wished  to  save ; 
O  Peter,  what  reproachful  word. 
What  dagger  keen,  what  two-edg*d  sword, 
Could  pierce  thy  bosom  like  the  last, 
Ijast  k»k  thy  Saviour  on  thee  cast  7 
That  speeohiess  eloquence  divine, 
No  pen,  no  pencil  can  define. 
Peter,  how  bitter  were  thy  tears  ! 
Remorse  absorbed  thy  guilty  fears. 

Still,  Peter,  did  thy  risen  Lord, 
Conqueror  of  death,  bis  grace  afford ; 
Not  to  the  men  of  fiiith  approved. 
Not  to  the  saint  whom  Jesus  loved. 
It  was  to  heal  thy  broken  heart, 
Comfort  to  anguish  to  impart : 
Yes — *twas  to  Peter  that  by  name 
Alone  the  glorious  tidings  came. 

Now  mark  the  wond*rous  power  of  grace ! 
His  character  has  changM  its  face ; 
The  noblest  attitude  assumes  : 
Who  now  on  his  own  strength  presumes  ? 
Where  now  his  fears  1  we  only  see 
True  Christian  magnanimity. 
Who  now  the  foremost  to  declare 
Their  grand  commission  ?  who  to  dare 
The  standard  of  the  cross  to  raise, 
And  his  adorM  Redeemer  praise  ? 
Applause  ho  scornM  however  true, 
But  gave  the  glory  where  *twas  due. 
With  what  majestic  grace  .he  rose, 
Fearlessof  all  surrounding  fbee; 
Brought  Uie  old  Scriptures  to  apply 
His  argument  from  prophecy : 
From  miracles  which  well  Record, 
He  provM  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord. 

When  requisite  in  some  hard  case 
To  check  deceit,  unmask  the  base, 
Twas  Peter's  office :  see  him  dare 
Seize  the  prevaricating  pair.*' 
One  question  stops  the  fraudful  breath. 
And  blasts  them  both  with  instant  death. 

Ask  you  the  truth  he  lov*d  to  teach. 
The  theme  selected  first  to  preach  ? 
Repentance ! — What  he  felt  he  taught : 
A  mighty  change  his  preaching  wrought 
The  fruits  wore  equal  to  the  zeal. 
They  best  can  teach  who  deepest  feel. 
CrownM  were  his  labours  :  Peter  died 
A  martyr  to  the  Crucified. 

With  love  his  pure  EnOTLn  fraught, 
John  teaches  what  his  gospel  taught; 

*AjMniu  BDd  /Sappitira. 


He  needs  no  argument  to  prove. 
Save  his  own  heart,  that  Grod  is  love. 

JuDE,  what  his  letter  wants  in  lengtk, 
Redeems  by  energy  and  strength. 
Confirms  the  truth  from  revelation 
Of  Enoch^s  marvellous  translation. 
Hear  him  in  awful  terms  declare. 
The  miseries  which  the  ungodly  share ! 
Clouds  without  wator,  dark  yet  dry. 
Spots  in  the  feasts  of  charity ; 
Trees  withering,  destitute  of  fhnt, 
Exterminated  branch  and  root 

Now  in  its  pomp  and  dread  array, 
He  summons  to  the  judgment-day. 
O,  what  conflictins^  trains  of  thought. 
Has  this  amazing  image  brought ! 
O,  what  a  fire  this  spark  has  kindled. 
Of  terror  and  of  transport  mingled  I 
Spirits  ^ho  lost  their  first  estate 
Retaining  their  immortal  hate. 
The  bold  impenitentshall  hear 
His  doom  ;  his  sentence  black  despair. 
The  hypocrite  detected  lie, 
Naked,  laid  bare  to  ev^rv  eye. 
To  crown  the  horrors  which  await. 
All  feel  the  justice  of  their  fate. 
Their  fbars  their  punishment  foretell. 
And  conscience  does  the  work  of  HelL 
They  as  the  achme  of  their  pain. 
Acquit  their  Judge  themselves  arraign. 
No  shelter  now  from  rocks  or  caves. 
No  refuge  from  the  fiery  waves ; 
What  wonder,  wildly  if  they  call 
The  mountains  on  their  heads  to  fall. 

Then  see  the  Man  of  Sorrows  found. 
The  Lord  of  life  and  glory  crown*d. 
Jesus  appears,  as  Enoch  paints. 
Surrounded  by  ten  thousand  saints. 
Lo !  heaven  and  earth  their  tribute  bring 
Of  glory  to  the  eternal  king ! 
Angels,  archangels,  each  degree 
Of  heaven's  celestial  hierarchy  I 
The  noble  martyr's  valiant  band 
Before  their  conqVing  Captain  stand  ! 
The  goodly  prophets  here  behold 
Fulfiird  the  scenes  they  once  foretold  • 
Their  Lord  encircling,  here  we  see 
The  Apostles'  glorious  company  : 
Heaven  kindly  vails  from  human  sight 
All  that  dread  day  will  bring  to  light 

THE  REVELATION. 

The  saint  of  Patmos  lost  we  meet. 
And  revelation  stands  complete. 

In  this  bright  vision,  tho*  he  brings 
Scenes  of  unutterable  things ; 
He  tempers  heaven'^  effulgent  light. 
Too  powerful  else  for  mortal  sight 
Partly  b^  negatives  are  shown 
Joys  which  hereafter  shall  be  known : 
Suffering,  and  sin,  and  death,  are  o'er, 
For  former  things  are  seen  no  more ; 
No  sorrow  felt,  and  heav'd  no  sigh. 
And  tears  are  wip'd  from  every  eye. 

Yet  not  by  negative  alone. 
Consummate  glory  shall  be  known ; 
Not  only  shall  be  found  no  night, 
The  liAMv  UmselC  ^^m^>»  \hfi\\^\kiu 
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Ion,  moQii,  sDd  iten,  ihdl  fcde  awaj, 
'jBttL  io  one  doodlen,  endkas  dty ; 
tedempftioQ  finjah*d,  nn  fitrfifeo. 


*Ti8  God*8  own  presence  mtkei  it  heaTen. 

Of  fature  bliss,  if  suoh  the  sum, 
Then  come,  Lord  Jnus !  qaicklj  eome ! 


SACRED  DRAMAS : 

CHIEFLY  IlfTEffDED  FX)R  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

TBB  WBimjTU  TAKEN  FEOM  THE  BIBU. 

All  the  books  of  die  Bible  are  eitlier  meet  adinirable  and  exalted  pieces  of  ^loetrj^  or  the  best 
RilerialB  in  the  world  Ibr  it— Cewfey. 


TO  HXK  GRACl 


THE  DXJTCHESS  OF  BEAUFORT, 

■ACBID  URAMAS  AVE,  WITH  TBI  MOST  PBarBCT  EISnCT,  DmOEIIID  : 

As,  amonr  the  manj  amiable  and  distinffoished  qualities  which  adom  her  mind,  and  add  lostre 
I  her  rank,  oer  ggcelfaaee  in  the  maternal  character  gives  a  peculiar  propriety  to  her  protection 
fthis  littlf  work ;  written  with  an  humble  wish  to  promote  the  love  of  piety  and  virtoe  in  yoon^ 

Bf  her  grace's  most  obedienti  most  obliged,  and  most  htuoble  servant, 

HANNAH  MORE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  AM  as  ready  as  the  most  rigid  critic  to  coofess,  that  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  inartifi. 
iai  than  the  plans  of  the  following  dramas.  In  tho  construction  of  them  I  have  seldom  ventured 
)  introduce  any  person*  of  my  own  creation :  still  less  did  I  imagine  myself  at  liberty  to  invent 
ircutnstanccs.  I  reflected,  with  awe,  that  the  place  tckereon  I  stood  u>a8  holy  ground.  All  the 
iitade  I  permitted  myself  was,  to  make  such  persons  as  I  selcetod  act  under  such  circumstances 
f  I  found,  and  express  such  sentiments  as,  in  my  humble  judgment,  appeared  not  unnatural  to 
eir  characters  and  situations.  Some  of  the  speeches  are  so  long  as  to  retard  the  action  ;  for  I 
ther  aspired  after  moral  instruction  than  the  purity  of  dramatic  composition.  I  am  aware  that 
may  be  brought  as  an  objection,  that  I  have  now  and  then  made  my  Jewish  characters  speak 

9  much  like  Christiana,  as  it  may  be  questioned  whether  I  have  not  occasionally  ascribed  to 
em  a  degree  of  liffht  and  knowledge  greater  than  they  probably  had  the  means  of  possessing : 
it  I  was  more  anxious  in  consulting  the  advantage  of  my  youthful  readers  by  leading  them  on 
higher  religious  views,  than  in  securing  to  myself  the  reputation  of  critical  exactness. 

It  will  lie  thought  that  I  have  chosen,  perhaps,  the  least  important  passage  in  the  eventful  life 
David,  for  the  foundation  of  the  drama  which  bears  his  name.  Yet  even  in  this  his  first  ex- 
>it,  the  sacred  historian  represents  him  as  exhibiting  no  mean  lesson  of  modesty,  humility, 
orage,  and  piety.  Many  will  think  that  the  introduction  cf  Saul*s  daughter  would  have  added 
the  effect  of  the  piece :  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  made  the  intri^e  more 
mplicated  and  amusing  had  this  drama  been  intended  for  tlio  stage.  TJiere,  all  that  is  tender, 
d  all  that  is  terrible  in  the  passions,  find  a  proper  place.  But  I  write  for  the  young,  in  whom 
win  be  always  time  enough  to  have  the  passions  awakened  ;  I  write  for  a  class  of  readers,  to 
Mm  it  is  not  easy  to  accommodate  one's  subject,!  so  as  to  be  at  once  useful  and  interesting. 
The  aniiable  poet,t  from  whom  I  have  taken  my  motto,  afler  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
Ted  over  the  profone  histories,  some  instances  of  which  I  have  noticed  in  my  introduction, 
ododes  with  the  following  remark,  which  I  may  apply  to  myself  with  far  more  propriety  than 
WMM  used  by  the  author : — *  I  am  for  from  assuming  to  myself  to  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  this 
lighty  undertaking ;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  of  no  other  fruit  from  this  weak  and  imperfect 
empC  of  mine,  but  the  opening  of  a  way  to  the  courage  and  industry  of  some  other  persons* 

10  may  be  better  able  to  perform  it  thoroughly  and  successfully.* 

'  ?ieT«r  indeed,  exoept  in  Daaiel,  and  that  of  necessity ;  as  the  Biblo  furnishes  no  more  than  two  persons.  Da< 
i  and  Darius,  and  these  were  not  soAdent  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  piece. 

It  woaM  not  be  easy,  nor  perhaps  proper,  to  introduce  sacred  tragedies  on  the  English  stage.    The  pioas 
•Qld  thtnk  it  proArne,  while  the  fntkm^  would  think  it  doU.    Yet  the  excellent  Racine,  in  a  profligate  country 
i  a  vdnptoooii  eoart,  ventured  to  adapt  the  story  of  Atkalia  to  the  French  theatre ;  and  it  remains  to  us  a 
ncmtmoauaamu  of  its  sutAar's  eoan^90UM  piety,  wiiUe  it  exhibits  the  perfection  of  the  dramatic  art 
Cowiejr. 


■     1^ 
■^.  ■■■. 


•  T 
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INTRODUCTION. 


0  FOR  tho  sacred  energy  which  struck 
The  harp  of  Jesse^s  son !  or  for  a  spark 

Of  that  celestial  flame  which  touch'd  the  lips 
OfblessM  Isaiah:*  when  the  Seraphim 
With  living  fire  descended,  and  his  soul 
From  sin*s  pollution  purg*d  !  or  one  faint  ray, 
If  human  things  to  heavenly  I  may  join, 
Of  that  pure  spirit  which  inflamM  the  breast 
Of  Milton,  God*s  own  poet !  when  retir*d 
In  fair  enthusiastic  vision  wrapt, 
The  nightly  vintant  deign*d  bless  his  cooch 
With  inspiration,  such  as  never  flow*d 
From  Acidale  or  Aganippo^s  fount ! 
Then,  when  the  sacred  fire  within  him  burnt, 
He  spake  as  man  or  angels  might  have  spoke, 
When  man  was  pure,  and  angels  were  his 

fifuests. 
It  wiU  not  bo. — ^Nor  prophet's  burning  zeal. 
Nor  muse  of  fire,  nor  yet  to  sweep  the  strings 
With  sacred  energy,  to  me  belongs ; 
Nor  with  Miltonio  hand  to  touch  the  chords 
That  wake  to  ecstacv.    From  me,  alas ! 
The  secret  source  of'^harmony  is  hid ; 
The  magic  pow'rs  which  catch  the  ravishM  soul 
In  melody's  sweet  maze,  and  the  clear  streams 
Which  to  pure  fancy's  yet  untastcd  springs 
Enchanted  lead.    Of  these  I  little  know ! 
Yet,  all  unknowing,  dare  thy  aid  invoke. 
Spirit  of  truth  !  to  bless  these  worthless  lavs: 
Nor  impious  is  the  hope  ;  for  thou  hast  said. 
That  none  who  ask  in  faith  should  ask  in  vain. 
You  I  invoke  not  now,  ye  fabled  Nine ! 

1  not  invoke  you  though  you  well  were  sought 
In  Greece  and  Latium,  sought  by  deathless 

bards. 
Whose  syren  song  enchants ;  and  shall  enchant 
Through  time's  wide  circling  round,  tho'  false 

their  faith, 
And  less  than  human  were  the  gods  they  sung. 
Though  false  their  faith  they  taught  the  best 

they  knew ; 
And  (blush,  O  Christians!)  liv'd  above  their 

faith. 
They  would  have  bless'd  the  beam  and  hail'd 

the  day 
Which  chas'd  the  moral  darkness  from  their 

souls. 
O !  had  their  minds  receiv'd  the  clearer  ray 
Of  Revelation,  they  had  leam'd  to  scorn 
Their  rites  impure,  their  less  than  human  gods, 
Their  wild  mythology's  fantastic  maze. 

Pure  Plato !  how  had  thy  chaste  spirit  hail'd 
A  faith  so  fitted  to  thy  moral  sense  ! 
What  hadst  thou  felt  to  see  the  fair  romance 
Of  high  imagination,  the  bright  dream 
Of  thy  pure  fancy,  more  than  realiz'd  ! 
Sublime  enthusiast !  thou  hadst  blest  a  scheme 
Fair,  good,  and  perfect.    How  had  thy  wrapt 

soul 
Gavght  fire,  and  burnt  with  a  diviner  flame ! 
For  6*6n  thy  fkir  idea  ne'er  conceiv'd 
Sach  plenitude  of  bliss,  such  boundless  love. 
As  Deity  made  visible  to  sense. 
Unhappy  Brutus !  philosophic  mind ! 
Great  'midst  the  errors  of  tho  Stoic  school ! 
How  had  thy  kindling  spirit  joy'd  to  find 
Tbat  thy  Jov*d  virtue  wot  no  empty  name : 


\ 


Nor  hadst  thou  met  the  vision  at  Philippi; 
Nor  hadst  thou  sheath'd  thy  bkiody 

point 
Or  in  the  breast  of  Coasar  or  thy  own. 

The  pagan  page  how  far  more  wise  than 
They  with  the  gods  they  worshipp'd  grae'd 

song: 
Our  song  we  grace  with  gods  we  disbelism : 
Retain  the  manners  but  rejoct  the  creed. 
Shall  fiction  only  raise  poetic  flame, 
And  shall  no  altar  blaze,  O  Truth,  to  thaa? 
Shall  falsehood  only  please  and  fable  charm  1 
And  shall  eternal  truth  neglected  lie  ? 
Because  immortal,  slighted,  or  profiui*d? 
Truth  has  our  rev'rence  only,  not  our  lova; 
Our  praise,  but  not  our  hearts :  a  deity, 
Confess'd,  hot  shunn'd;  acknowledged^  m 

ador'd ; 
Alarm'd  we  dread  her  penetrating  beams : 
She  comes  too  near  us,  and  too  brightlr 

Why  shun  to  make  our  dutj  our  delight  ? 
Let  pleasure  be  the  motive,  disallow 
All  high  incentives  drawn  fW>m  God'a  com 
Where  shall  we  trace,  through  all  the  pagefi». 

fane, 
A  livelier  pleasure  and  a  purer  sonroe 
Of  innocent  delight,  than  the  fair  book 
Of  holy  truth  presents  ?  for  ardent  youth. 
The  sprightly  narrative !  for  years  mature, 
The  moral  document,  in  sober  robe 
Of  grave  philosophy  array 'd :  which  all 
Had  heard  with  admiration,  had  embrac'd 
With  rapture,  had  the  shades  of  Academe, 
Or  the  leam'd  Porch  produc'd  it : — Tomes  hid 

then 
Been  multiplied  on  tomes,  to  draw  the  veil 
Of  grraceful  allegory,  to  untold 
Some  hidden  source  of  beauty  now  not  felt ! 

Do  not  the  pow'rs  of  soul-enchanting  song, 
Strong  imagery,  bold  figure,  every  charm 
Of  eastern  flight  sublime,  apt  metaphor. 
And  all  the  graces  in  thy  lovely  train, 
Divine  simplicity  !  assemble  all 
In  Sion's  songs,  and  bold  Isaiah's  strain  T 

Why  should  the  classic  eye  delight  to  triee 
The  tale  corrupted  from  its  prime  pore  sooroi; 
How  Pyrrha  and  the  fam'd  Thessalian  king 
Restor'd  the  ruin'd  race  of  lost  mankind : 
Yet  turn,  incurious,  from  the  patriarch  sav'd 
The  rescued  remnant  of  a  dclug'd  world? 
Wh^  are  we  taught,  delighted  to  recount 
Alcides'  labours,  yet  neglect  to  note 
Heroic  Samson  'midst  a  life  of  toil 
Herculean  7  Pain  and  peril  marking  both, 
A  life  eventful  and  disasterons  death. 
Can  all  the  tales  which  Grecian  story  yields ; 
Can  all  the  names  the  Roman  page  records, 
Of  wond'rous  friendship  and  surpassing  kite 
Can  gallant  Theseus  and  his  brave  oompew* 
Orestes  and  the  partner  of  his  toils ; 
Achates  and  his  friend  :  Euryalos 
And  blooming  Nisus,  pleasant  in  their  livH^ 
And  undivided  by  the  stroke  of  death ; 
Can  each,  can  all,  a  lovelier  picture  yieU  ^ 
Of  virtuous  friendship :  can  they  all  present 
A  tenderness  more  touching  than  the  lofe 
Of  Jonathan  and  David  ?— Speak,  ye  yoong  t 
Who,  undebauched  as  yet  by  fashion's  lore, 
And  unsophlstieate,  unbtass'd  judge : 


w 
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ivVto  ■ffwtJM  btad  m  Phanflh*! 
P 

vunni  Tln^luM,  drifMi  by  fttt 

•fill  to  the  MMr  appirtita 
iWMtWBOt,  t£m 


the  wudYiaf  tfibe* 
•w  iMuler  throofli  the  deMTt  bd  7 
MW  oMid,*  (thoQfh  tsnder  is  te  tilt;) 
miBM  Mood  OQ  Aidio*  alt^r  oliMm'd, 
t  lbs  boooB  with  a  mAw  ptnf 
Id  &te  how  ndlv  nmikr, 
virfin— wtiai  both 


ho  lordv  thomoo  which  oonrtthe  bird, 
i  ooBOT*a  u  vono—Cir  fine  how  meot ! 
cv'n Jeooondad  ooof ,  ibrfsttinf  oft 
i  dmitf  wad  hurh  deocont, 
or  &r  orifin ;  oft  Bpretdi 
i*k  deadlj  boiM,  DoUnteo  tho  hawt 
see,  oad  with  ttnuUowM  bond 
ho  poioon'd  choUoe,  to  tho  brim 
ft  doliciono  rain,  miiiiat'rinf 
mIoooom  npCqro  to  tho  Afor'd  tuto, 
AD  vMMoi,  with  molijpunt  pow'r« 
tho  not  of  Virtue,  witb'riag  aU 
Oh!  far  oomo  boun 


pi  power,  to  raiae  the  drooping  Maae 
I  health  of  virtao !  to  infiuo 


A  fMiVooe  wannth,  to  rooeo  an  holj  sal 
And  iVf^  her  liigh  oonceptiono  of  Iwneil^ 
Her  dignity,  lier  worth,  her  aim,  her  end  !^ 

For  mi^  eternal  Spirit,  let  thj  word 
Mr  path  iJDomo !  O  thoo  compaaiiooate  God  I 
Than  hndw'et  oar  fiame,  thoa  know'et  wo  are 

botdiMt; 
From  duet  a  8eraph*e  leel  thoo  wilt  not  eeek. 
Nor  wilt  thoa  aik  an  angori  pnriij. 
Bot  hear»  and  hearing  pardon;  at  I  etrivo, 
Though  witha  fteUe  voioo  and  flagging  wing 
A  ghMTiiig  heart,  bat  pow'rieae  hand,  to  paint 
The  &ith  of  ftvoorM  man  to  heoT'n ;  to  oing 
The  wave  inacrataUe  of  heaY*D  to  man ;    • 
May  I,  by  thy  oeleetial  gaidanoe  led. 
Fix  deep  in  m^  own  heart  the  trothe  I  teaeh ! 
In  mv  own  lim  tranaeribe  whate*or  of  good 
Toothera  I  pfopoee !  and  by  thy,  role 
Corroot  th'  iriegolar,*  refiNrm  the  wrong, 
Exalt  the  k»w,  and  brighten  the  obeeore ! 
StiU  may  I  note,  how  all  th'  agreeing  parte 
Of  thia  cdnaammate  eyatem  jom  to  frame 
One  fair,  one  finiabVi,  one  bermooiooa  whole ! 
Trace  the  eloao  linka  which  form  the  perfre 

ohain 
In  boaotifiil  oonnmrion ;  mark  tho  aealo 
Wboee  nice  gradationa,  with  progreeaioo  troe. 
For  ever  riaing,  Mid  in  Deity ! 

*  What  is  me  is  dark 

Illemiaal  Wliat  la  low,  raiM  and  rapport! 


MOSES  IN  THE  BULRUSHES. 


A  SACRED  DRAMA. 


Let  me  aaiert  eternal  Proridence, 

And  juatify  the  waya  of  God  to  man.^ — Paradi$e  Zaaf. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


WOMKN. 

»,  mother  of  Moeee. 
hiaaiater. 


warmAKB. 


Tho  PamcBM,  Icing  Pharaoh'a  daughter. 
Mklita  ;  and  other  attendanta. 


Smim— On  the  hanka  of  the  Nile. 
Thia  eabfoet  ia  taken  from  the  aeoond  chapter  of  the  book  of  Ezodoa. 


FART  I. 

JOCHSaEDi 

Vkw  wae  my  pray*r  accepted  7  why  did 


hoar  mo,  when  I  aak*d  a  eon  7 

I  of  Egvpt !  ye  triamphant  mothera! 

■perial  tyrant  marka  ibr  rain ; 

not  doom'd  to  aeo  the  babea  yoo  bore, 

a  yoo  fetidly  nartnre,  bleed  belbre  you ! 

I  tho  tranaport  of  a  mother*a  love, 

a  mother*a  angaieh  I  wretched  larael! 

bear  to  Bwarn  the  diflbrent  lot 

ad  danchtomS— Why  did  God'a  own 

I 

b  choaon  nee  by  Jeeephht  cere  7 


I 


Decreed  to  aaTO  illoatrioaa  Abraham*a  aona. 
What  time  tlie  &mine  rag'd  in  Canaan*a  land, 
larael,  who  then  waa  8par*d,  moat  periah  now ! 

Thoa  great  myateriooa  Pow*r,  who  haat  in- 
▼ohM 
Thy  wiae  decreea  in  darknoaa,  to  perplex 
The  pride  of  human  wiadom,  to  conibund 
The  daring  acrutiny,  and  prove,  the  faith 
Of  thy  preauming  creatnrea !  hear  me  now: 
O  Tindicate  thy  honour,  dear  thia  doubt, 
Teach  me  to  trace  thia  maze  of  ProTidenee : 
Why  aaTO  the  &thera,  if  the  lona  moat  periah  1 

Mir,  Ah  me,  my  mother !  whence  thMc  floods 
ofgrief7 

Joeh.  My  eon !  my  eon !  I  cannot  apeak  the 

Ftfirho  haTVMOfoaaoiily  know  myteAiMi 
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Ye  who  have  lo«t  them,  or  who  fear  to  loee, 
CaD  only  know  my  pange !  none  elie  can  gueai 

them. 
A  moth^r*8  sorrows  cannot  be  conceived 
But  by  a  mother — woald  I  were  not  one ! 
itfltr.  With  earnest  prayers  thou  didst  request 

this  son. 
And  heaven  has  granted  him. 

Joeh.  O  sad  estate 

Of  human  wretchedness ;  so  weak  is  man, 
So  ignorant  and  blind,  that  did  not  Gk)d 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercy  what  we  ask. 
Wo  should  be  rnin*d  at  our  own  request 
Too  well  thou  know*st,  my  child,  the  stem 

decree 
OfEgypt^s  cruel  king,  hard-hearted  Pharaoh ; 
That  every  male,  of  Hebrew  mother  bom. 
Must  die !  Oh !  do  I  live  to  tell  it  thee  ! 
Must  die  a  bloody  death !  My  child,  my  son. 
My  youngest  bom  my  darling  must  be  slain ! 
Jmr,  The  helpless  innocent !  and  must  he  die  ? 
Joch.  No:   if  a  mother's  tears,  a  mother's 

prayers, 
A  mother's  fond  precautions  can  prevail, 
He  shall  not  die.  I  have  a  thoufirht  my  Miriam, 
And  sure  the  God  of  mercies  who  inspir'd. 
Will  bless  the  secret  purpose  of  my  soul. 
To  save  his  precious  life. 
Mir.  Hop'st  thou  that  Pharaoh — 

Jock.  1  have  no  hope  in  Pharaoh,  much  in 

God; 
Much  in  the  Rocs  of  Ages. 

Mir.  Think,  O  think. 

What  perils  thou  already  hast  incurr'd. 
And  shun  the  greater  which  may  yet  remain, 
Three  months,  three  dangerous  months  thou 

hast  preserved 
Thy  infant's  life,  and  in  thy  house  Conceal'd 

him ! 
Should  Pharaoh  know ! 

Joch,  Oh !  let  the  tyrant  know, 

And  feel  what  he  inflicts !  Yes,  hear  me,  heaven! 
Send  thy  right  aiming  thunderbolts — but  hush. 
My  impious  murmurs !  is  it  not  thy  will ; 
Thou,  infinite  in  mercy  7  Thou  permitt'st 
The  seeminsf  evil  for  some  latent  good. 
.  Yes,  I  will  laud  thjr  grace,  and  bless  thy  good- 
ness 
For  what  I  have,  and  not  arraip^n  thy  wisdom 
For  what  -I  fear  to  lose.  O,  I  will  blMs  thee 
That  Aaron  will  be  spar'd ;  that  my  first  bom 
Lives  safe  and  undisturbed !  that  he  was  giv'n 

mo 
Before  this  impious  persecution  rag'd ! 
Mir.  And  yet  who  knows,  but  the  fell  tyrant's 

rage 
May  reach  Am  precious  life. 

Joeh,  I  fear  for  him. 

For  thee,  for  all.  A  doating  parent  lives 
In  many  lives ;  through  many  a  nerve  she  feels ; 
From  child  to  child  the  quick  affections  spread, 
Forever  wand'ring,  yet  forever  fix'd. 
Nor  does  division  weaken,  nor  the  force        ' 
Of  constant  operation  e'er  exhaust 
Parental  love.  All  other  passions  change 
With  changing  circumstances ;  rise  or  fall. 
Dependent  on  their  object ;  claim  returns ; 
Xire  oa  reciprocation,  and  expire 
Ua/ed  by  hope.    A  mother^B  fondness  reigUB 
fViitoat  m  rivMl,  and  without  an  end. 


\c 


\ 


Mir.  But  say  what  heav*n  inspirM  to  itit  t||  Ip 

son?  {;: 

Joeh.  Since  the  dear  fatal  mom  whieh  wm  V 
him  birth, 
I  have  revolv'd  in  my  distracted  mind 
Elach  means  to  save  hu  lifb :   and  mtmf  t  '- 
thought  \ 

Which  fondness  prompted,  pmdenee  Ina  » 

poji'd 
As  perilous  and  rash.  With  these  poor  htndi 
I've  fram'd  a  little  ark  of  slender  reedi; 
With  pitch  and  slime  I  have  secnr*d  the  mkL' 
In  this  frail  cradle  I  intend  to  lay 
My  little  helpless  infant,  and  expoee  hiir 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Mtr.  *Tis  full  of  danger. 

Joeh,  'Tis  danger  to  expose,  and  death  to  kttf 
him. 

Mir,  Yet,  oh !  reflect.   Should  the  hum  tt^ 
codilc. 
The  native  and  the  tyrant  of  the  Nile, 
Seize  the  defenceless  infant ! 

Joch.  Oh  forbear  I 

Spare  my  fond  heart    Yet  not  the  orooodii^ 
Nor  all  the  deadly  monsters  of  the  deep, 
To  me  are  half  so  terrible  as  Pharaoh, 
That  heathen  king,  that  royal  murderer ! 

Mir.  Should  he  escape,  which  yet  I  dm  Bol 
hope. 
Each  sea-born  monster,  yet  the  winds  and  wnv 
He  cannot  'scape. 

Joch.  Know,  Grod  is  every  where;' 

Not  to  one  narrow,  partial  spot  confin'd : 
No,  not  to  chosen  Israel :  he  extends 
Through  all  the  vast  infinitudo  of  space;' 
At  his  command  the  furious  tempests  rise — 
The  blasting  of  the  breath  of  his  displeasute* 
He  tells  the  world  of  waters  when  to  roar ; 
And,  at  his  bidding,  winds  and  seas  are  calm : 
In  him,  not  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  I  trust ; 
In  him,  whose  promise  never  yet  has  ftil'd, 
I  place  my  confidence. 

Mtr.  What  must  I  do  7 

Command  thy  daughter;  for  thy  words  htfs 

wak'd 
An  holy  boldness  in  my  youthful  breast 

Joch.  Go  then,  my  Miriam,  go,  and  take  the 
infant 
Buried  in  harmless  slumbers  there  he  lies : 
Let  me  not  see  him — spare  my  heart  that  pang. 
Yet  sure,  one  little  look  may  be  indnlg'd, 
And  I  may  feast  my  fondness  with  his  smiles, 
And  snatch  one  last,  last  kiss. — No  mors  my 
heart ;  pUm. 

That  rapture  would  be  fiital — I  should  keep 
I  could  not  doom  to  death  the  babe  I  clasp'd 
Did  ever  mother  kilt  her  sleeping  boy  T 
I  dare  not  hazard  it — ^The  task  he  thine. 
Oh!  do  not  wake  my  child  ;  remove  himsolUy; 
And  gently  lay  him  on  the  river's  brink. 

Mir.  Did  those  magicians,  whom  the  mmis  oi' 
Egypt 
Consult  and  think  all-potent,  join  their. skill 
And  was  it  great  as  Egypt's  sons  believo ; 
Yet  all  their  secret  wizard  arts  oombin'd, 
To  save  this  little  ark  of  bulrushes. 
Thus  fearfully  expos'd,  could  not  effeet  iL 
Their  spells,  their  incantations,  and  dire  ohanns 
Cou\d  Tvol  pYQMne  \l. 

Joch.  liLxuQiw  ^^Boa  ixVSa 
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mntatuma  Pharaoh  De*er  cmploj'd ; 
tils,  which  impioiu  E^jpt  neTer  knew  : 
fooaiions  to  the  lifing  Groil, 
!  eTery  slender  reed  together, 
1  a  pnj'r  did  eterj  ozier  weave. 


et  e*er  thoo  go'it,  obeerre  me  well ; 
Qu  haet  laid  him  in  his  wal'ry  bed, 
lim  not :  but  at  a  distance  wait, 
k  what  HeaTcn's  hifh  will  daterminet 
lim. 

amrnif  the  flafs  oo  yonder  beach, 
re  the  roval  grudens  meet  the  Nile, 
it  follow  him,  Sospiciflii's  eye 
ote  my  wild  demeanor !  Miriam,  yes, 
tier's  fondness  would  betray  the  child. 
!  God  of  my  fathers.  Oh,  protect  him ! 

PART  II: 

laiAM  after  having  deposited  the  ehUd, 

Tes,  I  have  laid  him  in  his  wat*ry  bed, 
ry  grave,  I  fear  I — I  tremble  still ; 
cruel  task — still  I  muat  weep ! 
ay  mother !  who  shall  looth  thy  griefs ! 
I  and  sea- weeds  will  awhile  sustain 
icioos  load  ;  but  it  must  sink  ere  long ! 
be,  farewell !  Yet  think  not  I  will  leave 

• 
• 

1  watch  thee  till  the  greedy  waves 
by  little  bark :  I'll  sit  me  down, 
to  thee,  sweet  babe ;  thon  can'st  not 

1  amose  me,  while  I  watch  thy  fate. 
[Skg  9ii9  down  on  a  bank,  and  $ing$» 

SONG. 

I. 

who  canst  make  the  feeble  strong, 

of  Israel,  hear  my  song  ! 

9  such  notes  as  Egypt-s  daughter's 

>; 

,  O  God  of  Hosts,  I  strive  to  praise. 

II. 
nds,  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
Lvcs,  obedient  to  his  word, 
)  the  babe  committed  to  your  trust ; 
lel  shall  confess  the  Lord  is  just ! 

III. 
h  doom'd  to  find  an  early  grave, 
ifant.  Lord,  thy  power  can  save, 
whose  death  *s  decreed  by  Pharaoh  s 

a  prophet  to  redeem  the  land. 

[She  rtMes  and  looki  out. 

female  form  bends  thitherward  her 
i7 

port  she  seems ;  perhaps  some  friend, 
r  the  guardian  care  of  bounteous  Hea- 

the  falling  house  of  Levi. — Soft ! 
i  onperoeiv'd ;  these  trees  will  hide  me. 

[She  stands  behind, 

t  raxNcnsoF  Earrr,  attended  by  a  train 
of  ladies. 

No  farther,  virgins,  here  I  mean  to  rest, 
the  pleasant  coolness  of  the  breeze  ; 
to  bathe  in  this  translucent  stream. 


IKd  not  our  holy  law*  enjoin  th'  ablution 
Frequent  and  regular,  it  still  were  needful 
To  mitigate  tiw  fervours  of  our  clime. 
Melita,  stay— the  rest  at  distance  wait 

[  They  all  go  out,  sxeept  on$ 


The 


looks  ouL 


Sore,  or  I  modi  mistake,  or  I  perceive 

Upon  the  eedgy  margin  of  the  Nile 

A  chest ;  entangled  in  the  reeds  it  seems : 

Diseera'st  thou  aught  7 
Mel.  Something,  but  what  I  know  not 
Prin,  Go  and  examine  what  this  sight  may 
mean.  [Exit  maid. 

MiUAM  behind. 

O  blest,  beyond  my  hopes !  he  is  discover'd ; 
My  brother  will  be  sav'd  ! — who  is  the  stranger  ? 
Ah !  'tis  the  princess,  cruel  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
If  she  resemble  her  inhuman  sire, 
She  must  be  cruel  too ;  yet  fame  reports  her 
Most  merciful  and  mild. — Great  Lord  of  all, 
By  whose  good  Spirit  bounteous  thoughts  are 

given 
And  deeds  of  love  perfbrm'd — ^be  gracious  now 
And  touch  her  soul  with  mercy ! 

Re-enter  Mklita. 

Prin.  Well,  MeliU ! 

Hast  thou  discover'd  what  the  vessel  is  1 
Mel.  Oh,  princess,  I  have  seen  the  strangest 
sight ! 
Within  the  vessel  lies  a  sleeping  babe, 
A  fairer  infant  have  I  never  seen ! 
Prin.  Who  knows  but  some  unhappy  Hebrew 
woman 
Has  thus  expos'd  her  infant,  to  evade 
The  stern  decree  of  my  too  cruel  sire. 
Unhappy  mothers  !  ofl  my  heart  has  bled 
In  secret  anguish  o'er  vour  slaughter'd  sons , 
Powerless  to  save,  yet  hating  to  destroy. 

Mel.  Should  this  be  so,  my  princess  knows 

the  danger. 
Prin.  No  danger  should  deter  from  acts  of 
mercy. 

MiaiAM  behind. 

A  thousand  blessings  on  her  princely  head  ; 
Prin.  Too  much  the  sons  of  Jacob  have  en- 
dured 
From  Royal  Pharaoh's  unrelenting  hate; 
Too  much  our  house  has  crushM   their  alien 

race. 
Is 't  not  enough  that  cruel  task-masters 
Grind  them  by  hard  oppression  7  not  enough 
That  iron  bondage  bows  their  spirits  down  7 
Is 't  not  enough  my  sire  his  greatness  owes. 
His  palaces,  his  fanes  magnificent. 
Those  structures  which  tne  world  with  wonder 

views. 
To  much  insulted  Israel's  patient  race  7 
To  them  his  growing  cities  owe  their  splendour  * 
Their  toils  fair  Rameses  and  Py thom  built ; 
And  shall  we  fill  the  measure  of  our  crimes. 
And  crown  our  guilt  with  murder  7  and  shall  I 
Sanction  the  sin  I  hate  7  forbid  it,  Mercy ! 

•  Tbe  ancient  Efyptians  used  to  wash  tbeir  bodies 
ibur  times  every  twenty-foor  hours. 
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Mel   I  know  thy  royal    fktber   ftan   the 
Btnnph 
Of  this  atill  frowing  race,  who  flooriah  moro 
The  more  they  are  opprenM :  he  dreada  their 
nooiben. 

Prin.  Apis  forbid !  Pharaoh  afraid  of  Israel ! 
Tet  should  this  outcast  race,  this  hapless  people 
Ere  ^w  to  such  a  formidable  greatness, 
(Which  all  the  gods  avert  whom  £gy |:^  worship) 
This  infant's  life  can  never  serre  their  caase» 
Nor  can  his  single  death  prevent  their  greatness. 

Mel.  Trust  not  to  that  vain  hope.    By  weakest 
means 
And  most  unlikely  instrument,  full  oft 
Are  great  events  produced.    This  rescued  child 
Perhaps  may  live  to  serve  his  upstart  race 
More  than  an  host. 

Prin,  How  ill  it  does  beseem 

Thy  tender  years  and  identic  womanhood. 
To  steel  thy  breast  to  Pity's  sacred  touch  ! 
So  weak,  so  improtected  is  our  sex. 
So  constantly  expos'd,  so  very  helpless, 
That  did  not  Heaven  itself  enjoin  compassion, 
Tbt  human  policy  should  make  us  kind. 
Lest  in  the  rapid  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel. 
We  live  to  need  the  pity  we  refuse. 
Yes,  I  will  save  him — Mercy,  thou  hast  con- 

quercd ! 
Lead  on — and  from  the  rushes  we'll  remove 
The  feeble  ark  which  cradles  this  poor  babe. 

[The  PRINCESS  and  her  maid  go  out 

Miriam  comes  forward. 

How  poor  were  words  to  speak  my  boundless 

^    joy; 

The    prmcess    will    protect    him;    bless  her, 

Heaven ! 

{She  looks  out  after  the  princess^  and  de- 

terihes  her  action. 

With  what  impatient  steps  she  seeks  the  shore ! 

Now  she  approaches  where  the  ark  is  laid  ! 

With  what  compassion,  with  what  angel  sweet- 
ness. 

She  bends  to  look  upon  the  infant's  face  ! 

She  takes  his  little  hand  in  hers — he  wakes — 

She  smiles  upon  him — hark,  alas !  he  cries ; 

Weep  on,  sweet  babe !  weep  on,  till  thou  hast 
touch'd 

Each  chord  of  pity,  waken'd  every  sense 

Of  melting  sympathy,  and  stolen  her  soul ! 

She  takes  him  in  her  arms — O  lovely  princess ! 

How  goodness  heightens  beauty !  now  she  clasps 
him 

With  fondness  to  her  heart,  she  gives  him  now 

With  tender  caution  to  her  damsel's  arms : 

She  points  her  to  the  palace,  and  again 

This  way  the  princess  bends  her  gracious  steps ; 

The  virgin  train  retire  and  bear  the  child. 

Re-enter  the  pauiccss. 

Prin,  Did  ever  innocence  and  infant  beauty 
Flead  with  such  dumb  but  powerful  eloquence  7 
IT  I,  a  stranger,  feel  these  soft  emotions, 
miat  must  the  mother  who  expos'd  him  ftel! 
flo,  fbtch  a  woman  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
That  she  may  nurse  the  babe :  and,  by  her  garb, 

Princess,  all  hail ! 
Mdintnuioa  of  thy  servant, 


Who  stands  a  charm'd  spectator  of  thj  good- 
ness. 
Prin.  I  have  redeem'd  an  in&nt  fiom  Ihi 

waves. 
Whom  I  intend  to  nurture  as  mine  own. 

Mtr.  My  transports  will  betray  me !     [cfide. 
Gen'rous  Princess ! 
Prin,  Know'st  thou  a  matron  of  the  Hefanv 

race 
To  whom  I  may  oonfide  him  f 

Mtr.  WeU  I  know 

A  prudent  matron  of  the  hoose  of  Leri ; 
Her  name  Jochebed,  is  the  wife  of  Amram; 
Of  gentle  manners,  fam'd  througboat  lur  tribe ' 
For  soft  humanity ;  full  well  I  know 
That  she  will  rear  him  with  a  mothor*s  lovt. 
[Aside.]   Oh  truly  spoke !  a  mother*!  lore  ii- 

deed! 
To  her  despairing  arms  I  mean  to  give 
This  precious  trust:  the  nurse  shall  be  tbe  m^ 

ther! 
Prtn.  With  speed  conduct  this  matron  to  Ihi 

palace. 
Yes,  I  will  raise  him  up  to  princely  greetoMs, 
And  he  shall  be  my  son ;  I  'U  have  him  traiaM 
By  choicest  sages,  in  the  deepest  lore 
Of  Egvpt's  sapient  son ; — ^his  name  be  Mmes, 
For  I  have  drawn  him  from  the  perilooa  flood. 

[They  go  out.    She  kneeU. 
Thou  Great  unseen!  who  cauaest  gentle 

deeds. 
And  smil'st  on'what  thou  causest ;  thus  I  blsas 

thee. 
That  thou  did'st  deign  consult  the  tender  make 
Of  yielding  human  hearts,  when  thou  ordain'dst 
Humanity  a  virtue !  did'st  not  make  it 
A  rigorous  exercise  to  counteract 
Some  strong  desire  within ;  to  war  and  fight 
Against  the  powers  of  Nature ;  but  did'st  bead 
The  nat'ral  bias  of  the  soul  to  mercy : 
Then  mad'st  that  mercy  duty  I  Gracious  Power ! 
Mad'st  the  keen  rapture  exquisite  as  right; 
Beyond  the  joys  of  sense ;  as  pleasure  sweet, 
As  reason  vigorous,  and  as  instinct  strong ! 


PART  HI. 

Enter  Jochxbkd. 

I've  almost  reach'd  the  place — with  cantioeB 

steps 
I  must  approach  the  spot  where  he  is  laid. 
Lest  from  the  royal  gardens  any  'spy  me : 
— ^Poor  babe  !  ere  this  the  pressing  calls  of  hnn- 

ger 
Have  broke  thy  short  repose ;  the  chilling  wavio, 
Ere  this  have  drench'd  thy  little  shiv'rinr  limbs. 
What  must  my  babe  have  suffer'd !— 3^o  one 

sees  me ! 
But  soft,  does  no  one  listen ! — Ah !  how  hard. 
How  very  hard  for  fondness  to  be  prudent  1 
Now  is  the  moment  to  embrace  and  feed  him, 

[She  looks  out 
Where's  Miriam  7  she  has  left  her  little  charge. 
Perhaps  through  fear;  perhaps  she  was  detected. 
How  wild  is  thought!  how  terrible  is  conjectoro! 
A  mother's  fondness  frames  a  thousand  ftars, 
.With  thr'ililiixkg  VL«t^e  fioANa  ^N^rj  t«i\ i^ 
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aginM  nujeriM  into  beinff. 

[Sic  loftia  towmrdt  the  rtver. 
IS  00  7  Miol-oisttmotiiif  ■iglit ! 
m    hb  *%  lost,  h0  *■  gone,  ha  '■ 

bntinir  snrfs  my  infimt  flosti. 
wml*rj  » th  J  graFe,  my  child ! 
B  «rk — trantporting  liftit ! 

[She  fMt  foiocrtft  U, 
-Alwi  the  uk  it  em|^ ! 
At  Aa  praeioiw  gem  m  gcxie ! 
L  pkying  niriti  of  the  deep ! 
n^TmSeiiiMtiitebeert, 
oh,  took  the  lift  70a  qnrV 
rer,  never  lee  my  hoy ! 


EfKJer  MiiiAM. 
od  hunent  with  me  thy  brother's 

ad  edece  with  me  the  God  of 


child  is  deed! 
He  lifes !  he  lires ! 
ible    Oh,  do  not  mock  my  grief  2 
.  empty  ?eesel  7 

«Vom  thet  Tessel 
vinoess  took  him. 

Pheraoh's  deogfater  7 
in  be  slain :  a  Uoodier  death 
his  woes. 

Hisliftissaft; 
means  to  rear  him  as  her  own. 

[jfWf  on  her  kneet  in  rsjitere. 
rd,  the  glory  be  ascrib'd ! 
refer  be  thy  might 
1  homan  forethought !  who  o*er- 

D  sinners  to  perform  thy  work, 
own  purpose !  who  canst  plant 
ircy  in  a  heathen*8  heart, 
epth  of  evil  bring  forth  good? 

[She  ri§e», 

vent,  beyond  our  warmest  hopes! 

shall  my  son  be  nurturM  in  a 

ndenr  bred  ?  taught  every  art 
Troos  science  Egypt  knows  1 
Ue  Afiriam ;  should  be  learn, 
lolish'd  arts  her  baaefiil  faith  ! 
nge  for  death !  yes,  should  he 

dace  to  disown  His  hand 
mtM  him:  should  he  e*er  cm- 

!,  if  bred  in  Pharaoh*s  court) 
;ries  which  Egypt  owns, 

Ses,  her  brutish  gods, 
1  he  had  not  been  preservM 
.there  and  deny  his  &ith. 
dispel  thy  fears  and  crown  thy 

sondere— Know,   the  gen*rons 

are  tkiy  darling  child  commits, 
irhile  my  joy  will  give  me  leave 

[here, 
iommissioQ^d,  thoa  behold*it  me 


To  seek  a  matron  of  the  Hsbrtlr  ftii 
Toniirse  him:  thou,  my  metin^t  art  tint  ftiatna 
I  .said  I  knew  thee  weU ;  tiiat  tho«^Ptald*tt  rec 

him«  '  •  ■ 

Can  with  a  mother's  fbndneit;  liUbwh*  hue 

him 
(I  toM  the  princess)  would  not  love  Mm  mora, 
-'/•el.  Foontaili  of  Mercy  t  whoee  perradfa^ 

Gm  look  withiil  and  read  what  pastes  there. 
Aeeept  my  thangfats  ftr  thanks!  I  have  no 

'  words. 
My  soul,  o^rflra^ght  with  natitude,  rejects 
The  aid  of  language — ^Lord !  behold  my  heart 

Mr.  Tes,  thoa  snalt  pour  into  his  inftnt  mind 
The  porest  mcepts  of  the  purest  &ith. 

Joel.  O!  I  win  fiU  his  tender  soul  with  Tirtoe,* 
And  warm  his  bosom  with  devotion's  flame ! 
Aid  one  celestial  Spirit'!  with  thy  graee, 
And  be  mj  labours  with  thy  influence  crown*d ! 
Without  It  they  were  Tain.    Then,  thmi,  my 

Miriam, 
When  he  is  fiimiriiM  'gainst  the  evil  day, 
With  God's  whole  armour,*  girt  vrith  eacred 

truth. 
And  as  a  breast]^ate  wearing  righteousness, 
Arm'd  vrith  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  shield  of  fidth. 
And  vrith  the  helmet  of  salvation  erown'd, 
Inur'd  to  watchinr  and  dispos'd  to  prayer ; 
Then  may  I  send  nim  to  a  dangerous  coart» 
And  safbfy  trust  him  in  a  perilous  world. 
Too  fbU  of  tempting  snares  and  fimd  deloaooa  ! 

Mir.  May  bounteous  HeaT*n  thy  piona  (puw 
reward! 

Joel.  O  Amram!0  my  husband!  when  ttoo 
com'st. 
Wearied  at  night,  to  reft  thee  fVom  the  toili 
Impos'd  by  haughty  Pharaoh,  what  a  tale 
Have  I  to  tell  thee !  Yee :  thy  darling  son 
Was  lost.  Bud  is  restor'd ;  was  dead,  and  lives ! 

Mtr.  How  joyful  shall  we  spend  the  live>hmg 
night 
In  praites  to  Jehovah ;  who  thus  mocks 
All  human  fbreti^ht,  and  converts  the  mesne 
Of  seeming  ruin  mto  great  deliverance  ! 

Joeh.  Had  not  my  child  been  doom'd  to  such 
strange  perils 
As  a  fond  mother  trembles  to  recal. 
He  had  not  been  preserv'd. 

Mtr.  And  mark  stiU  farther ; 

Had  he  been  sav'd  by  any  other  hand. 
He  had  been  still  exposed  to  equal  ruin. 

JocA.  Then  let  us  join  to  bless  the  hand  of 
Heaven, 
That  this  poor  outcast  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
Condenm'd  to  die  by  Pharaoh,  kept  in  secret 
By  my  advent'rous  fondness ;  then  ezpos'd 
E'en  by  that  very  fondness  which  oonceal'd 

him. 
Is  now,  to  fill  the  wondrous  round  of  mercy, 
Preserv'd  from  perishing  bv  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
Sav*d  by  the  very  hand  which  sought  to  crash 

him. 
Wise  and  unsearchable  are  aU  thy  ways, 
Thoa  God  of  Mercies— Lead  me  to  my  diild. 


*  Tbesi.  chsp.  5.  Sphei.  dnpi  vL 
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DAVID  AND  GOLIATH; 

A  SACRED  DRAMA, 

O  bienhenreux  mille  fois, 

L*Enfant  que  le  Seigneur  aime, 

Qui  de  bonne  heure  entcnd  sa  voiz, 

Et  que  ce  Dieu  diagne  instruiro  lui-meme  1 

Loin  du  monde  elove ;  de  tous  les  dons  des  Cieur, 

II  est  orne  des  sa  naissanco ; 

Et  du  mochant  Pabord  contagicuz 

N*altere  point  son  innocence. — Athalie, 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Saul,  king  of  IsraoL        Eliab,         f  Gouath,  the  Philistian  giant 

Abner,  his  generaL  Abinadab,   >sons  of  Jesse.      Philistines,  Israelites,  &^  Slo». 

Jksse.  David,         \  Chorus  of  Hebrew  women. 


The  icen§  lies  in  the  camp  in  the  valley  of  Elah^  and  the  adjacent  plain. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  SamueL 


PART  I. 
SCENE — A  shepherd's  tent  on  a  plain. 

David,  under  a  spreading  tree,  plays  on  his  harp 

and  sings. 

I. 
Great  Ijord  of  all  things  !  Pow*r  divine  I 
Brcathit  on  this  erring  heart  of  mine 

Thy  ^raco  serene  and  pure  ; 
Defend  m j  frail,  my  erring  youth, 
And  teach  me  this  importwt  truth. 

The  humble  are  secure  ! 
XL 
Teach  me  to  bless  my  lowly  lot, 
Confin*d  to  this  paternal  cot. 

Remote  from  regtJ  state ! 
Content  to  court  the  cooling  glade. 
Inhale  the  breeze,  enjoy  the  shade. 

And  love  my  humble  fate. 
III. 
No  anxious  vigils  here  I  keep. 
No  dreams  of  gold  distract  my  sleep. 

Nor  lead  my  heart  astray ; 
N^or  blasting  Envy's  tainted  gale 
pollutes  the  pleasures  of  the  vale. 

To  vex  my  harmless  day. 
IV. 
Yon  tow*r  which  rears  its  head  so  high. 
And  bids  defiance  to  the  sky. 

Invites  the  hostile  winds : 
Yon  branching  oak  extending  wide, 
Provokes  destruction  by  its  pride. 

And  courts  the  fall  it  finds. 
V. 
Then  let  me  shun  tli*  ambitious  deed. 
And  all  the  dang*rous  paths  which  lead 

To  honours  falsefly  won ; 
Lord  !  in  thy  sure  protection  blest. 
Submissive  will  I  ever  rest. 

And  may  thy  will  be  done ! 
\He  lays  down  his  harp  and  rises. 
David.  Methinks  this  shepherd's  life  were 
doll  and  tasteless 
Without  tbn  ebnrm  ofBooUung  song  or  baip : 


With  it,  not  undclightful  is  the  haunt 

Of  wood,  or  lonely  grove,  or  russet  plain. 

Made  vocal  by  the  Muse.    With  this  lov'dbuf, 

This  daily  solace  of  my  cares,  I  sooth*d 

The  melancholy  monarch,  when  he  lay 

Smit  by  tho  chill  and  spirit-quenching  hud 

Of  black  despair.    God  of  my  fathers,  hear  mt! 

Hero  I  devote  my  harp,  my  verse,  myself 

To  thy  best  service  !  gladly  to  proclaim 

Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  good-wiO 

To  man ;  to  pour  my  grateful  soul  before  thee ;; 

To  sing  thy  pow*r,  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  love, 

And  cv*ry  gracious  attribute ;  to  paint 

The  charms  of  hcaven-born  Virtue  !  So  shall  I 

(Though  witli  long  interval  of  worth)  aspire 

To  imitate  the  work  of  saints  above. 

Of  Cherub  and  of  Seraphim.     My  heart, 

•My  talents,  all  I  am,  and  all  I  have. 

Is  thine,  O  Father  !  Gracious  Lord,  accept 

The  humble  dedication  I  Offcr'd  gifts 

Of  sUughtcr'd  bulls  and  goats  sacrificial 

Thou  hasl  refus'd  :  but  lo,  I  come,  O  Lord ! 

To  do  thy  will ;  the  living  sacrifice 

Of  an  obedient  heart  I  lay  before  thee  : 

This  humble  offering  more  shall  please  thee, 

Lord, 
Than  horned  bullocks,  ceremonial  rites. 
New  moons,  and  Sabbaths,  i)assover8,  and  fasts* 
Yet  those  I  too  will  keep ;  but  not  in  lieu 
Of  holiness  substantial,  inward  worth  ; 
As  commutation  cheap  for  pious  deeds 
And  purity  of  life,  but  as  the  types 
Of  better  things ;  as  fair  external  signs 
Of  inward  holiness  and  secret  truth. 

But  see,  my  father,  good  old  Jesse  comes ! 
To  cheer  the  setting  evenin&r  of  whose  life. 
Content,  a  simple  shepherd  here  I  dwell. 
Though  Israel  is  in  arms ;  and  royal  Saul, 
Elncamp'd  in  yonder  field,  defies  Philistit. 

JESSE,  DAVIO. 

Jesse.  Blest  be  the  gracious  pow*r  who  gave 
my  age 
*To  boast  iL  son  like  thee !  Thouartthe  staif 
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His  royal  bounty  lessened,  till  at  length, 
For  Bcthrhem*B  safer  shades  I  Icfl  tlic  court 
Nor  would  tlicsc  alterM  features  now  be  known. 
Grown  into  manly  strength-;  nor  this  chaugM 

form, 
Enlarg'd  with  age,  and  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Jc$se.  I  havo  employment  for  thee,  my  lov*d 
son ! 
Will  please  thy  active  spirit    Go,  my  boy  ! 
Haste  to  the  field  of  war,  to  yonder  camp, 
Where  in  the  vale  of  Elah  mighty  Saul 
Commands  the  hosts  of  IsraeL    Greet  thy  bro- 
thers; 
Observe  their  deeds,  note  their  demeanour  well. 
And  mark  if  on  their  actions  Wisdom  waits. 
Bear  to  them  too  (for  well  the  waste  of  war 
Will  make  it  needful)  such  plain  healthful  viands 
As  furnish  out  our  frugal  shepherd*s  meal. 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
Present  such  rural  gifls  as  suit  our  fortune  : 
Heaped  on  the  board  within  my  tent  thouMt  find 
them. 
David.  With  joy  I  *11  bear  thy  presents  to  my 
brothers ; 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
The  rural  gifU  thy  gratitude  assigns  him. 
I>elightful  task ! — for  I  shall  view  the  camp ! 
What  transport  to  behold  the  tented  field. 
The  pointed  spear,  the  blaze  of  shields  and  arms. 
And  all  the  proud  accoutrements  of  war ! 
But,  oh !  far  dearer  transport  would  it  yield  me. 
Could  this  right  arm  alone  avenge  the  cause 
Of  injured  Israel !  could  my  single  death 
Preserve  the  guiltless  thousands  doomM  to  bleed! 
Jesse.  Let  not  thy  youth  be  dazzled,  O  my 
son! 
With  deeds  of  bold  cmprizc,  as  valour  only 
Were  virtue,  and  the  gentle  arts  of  peace, 
Of  truth,  and  justice,  were  not  worth  thy  care. 
When  thou  shalt  view  the  splendours  of  Uie  war. 
The  gay  caparison,  the  burnishM  shield, 
The  plume-crownM  helmet,  and  the  glittering 

spear. 
Scorn  not  the  humble  virtues  of  the  shade. 
Nor  think  that  Hcav*n  views  only  with  applause 
The  active  merit  and  the  busy  toil 
Of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  the  bustling  sons 
Of  public  care.  These  have  their  just  reward. 
In  wealth,  in  honours,  and  the  well-earned  fame 
Their  high  achievements  bring.   ^Tis  in  this 

view 
That  virtue  is  her  proper  recompcnce : 
Wealth,  as  its  natural  consequence,  will  flow 
From  industry :  toil  with  success  is  crown*d : 
From  splendid  actions  high  renown  will  spring. 
Such  is  the  usual  course  of  human  things ; 
For  Wisdom  Infinite  permits,  that  thus 
Efiects  to  causes  bo  proportionate, 
And  natural  ends  by  nat*ral  means  achievM. 
But  in  the  future  estimate  which  Heaven 
Will  make  of  things  terrestrial,  know,  my  son, 
That  no  inferior  blessing  is  reserv'd 
For  the  mild  passive  virtues :  meek  content. 
Heroic  self-denial,  nobler  far 
Than  all  th*  achievements  noisy  Fame  reports. 
When  her  shrill  trump  proclaims  the  proud  suc- 
cess 
Which  desolates  the  nations.    But,  on  earth, 
72«0e  mn  not  oIwbjm  prosperooi — mark  the 
cause: 


Eternal  Justice  keeps  them  for  the  blias 
Of  final  recompenoe,  for  the  dread  day 
Of  general  retribution.    O,  mv  son  I 
The  ostentatious  virtues  which  ttill  preM 
For  notice  and  for  praise ;  the  brilliant  dseds 
Which  live  but  in  the  eye  of  observatioo. 
These  have  their  meed  at  once.    But  thtstH  \ 

icy 
To  the  fond  votaries  of  Fame  unknown. 
To  hear  the  still  small  voice  of  Conscience  apeik 
Its  whispering  plaudit  to  the  silent  aouL 
Heaven  notes  the  sigh  afflicted  Groodness  heaves 
Hears  the  low  plaint  by  human  ear  unheard. 
And  from  the  cheek  of  patient  Sorrow  wipes 
The  tear,  by  mortal  eye  unseen  or  scom*d. 
David.    As  Hermon*s  dews   their  grateful 

freshness  shed. 
And  cheer  the  herbage,  and  the  flow'rs  renew, 
So  do  thy  words  a  quickening  balm  infose^ 
And  grateful  sink  in  my  delighted  BoaL 
Jesse.  Go  then,  my  child  !  and  may  the  gra* 

ciouB  God 
Who  bless*d  our  fatliers,  bless  my  madi  loi'd 

son! 
David.  Farewell,  my  father ! — and  of  tliia  bs 

sure. 
That  not  one  precept  from  thy  honoarM  lipe 
Shall  fall  by  me  unnoticM  ;  not  one  gnoei 
One  venerable  virtue  which  adorns 
Thy  daily  life,  but  I,  with  watchful  eare 
And  due  observance,  will  in  mine  transplant  it 

[Exit  Datol 
Jesse.  He  *s  gone !  and  still  my  aching  ejei 

pursue 
And  strain  their  orbs  still  longer  to  behold  him. 
Oh !  who  can  tell  when  next  I  may  embraoi 

him? 
Who  can  declare  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  7 
Or  when  the  moment  preordained  by  Heav*n 
To  fill  his  great  designs,  may  come  7  This  son 
This  blessing  of  my  age,  is  set  apart 
For  high  exploits ;  the  chosen  instrument 
Of  all-disposing  Heav*n  for  mighty  deedf. 
Still  I  recall  the  day,  and  to  my  mind 
The  scene  is  ever  present,  when  the  seer. 
Illustrious  Samuel,  to  the  humble  shades 
Of  Bethlehem  came,  pretending  sacrifice, 
To  screen  his  errand  from  the  jealous  king 
He  sanctify*d  us  first,  me  and  my  sons ; 
For  sanctitv  iacrcasM  should  still  precede 
Increase  of  dignity.    When  he  declar'd 
He  came  commissionM  from  on  high  to  find, 
Among  the  sons  of  Jesse,  Israel's  king 
Astonishment  entrancM  my  wondVing  soul ! 
Yet  was  it  not  a  wild,  tumultuous  bliss ; 
Such  rash  delight  as  promis'd  honours  yield 
To  light  vain  minds  :  no,  'twas  a  doubtnil  joyi 
Chastis'd  by  tlm'rous  Virtue,  lest  a  gift 
So  splendid  and  so  dang'rous  might  destroy 
Him  it  was  meant  to  raise.     My  eldest  bcni, 
Eliab,  tall  of  stature,  I  presented  ; 
But  God,  who  judges  not  by  outward  fonn. 
But  tries  the  heart,  forbade  the  holy  prophet 
To  choose  my  eldest  born.    For  Saul,  he  said, 
Gave  proof,  that  fair  proportion,  and  the  grioe 
Of  limb  and  foature,  ill  repaid  the  want 
Of  virtue.    All  my  other  sons  alike 
By  Samuel  were  rejected ;  till,  at  last. 
On  my  young  boy,  on  David's  chosen  heiJ, 
V  The  pTo^eX  ^\uc^  d.  ^^i^  cmiMfQx^&ni  ^ 
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^■. 


Tci  B*Vr  did  liridf  iirt9  IdbK  alTif  did  Mocn 
For  Jmi  friyrtid  ■»■■  uMm^^m. 

Bb  hMwhtkr  ^mtan  ttv* « tat  aU  hD  pudfAi. 

Tb  niiffiitinn,  ^M  tff  hnir"^  M* 

1^  pn/f^  and  M^dftvotod,  iMCf  Wdvtili. 

OM%r  defif  ht  •  edPt!  NdDcd  Ub  auM 
1M  iiitato«Dd  pmMi|»  dinifr  Idt  IMS, 
Mi  *V  %  «MdM^  lXi;lMnn  ftuDM 
BMlaMklDd*  ttd  iwMllQr  ft  wid ! 


PARTIL 


JMIllitlwefVBtorthitloitf  war  an- 


Hi  da  tha  adfma  bosia,  OB  either  dde, 

t«ilb  Mag'riiif  oaotioDt  an  eneoniiter, 
rtaanabafttaL 

ThkideaceDt, 
_j  larj  ^onfinaa  of  our  land, 

fha  aai^fo^  1m^  that  firei  the  fce^ 

ii ffahai  iliminlin  boMl/  thej ettcamp; 

TV  wefremBei^d  Philialinea  pilch  their  tenta 

Ota  JMih^haUow'd  aartk 

JTIhl  Fun  fiartj  daya 

Baa  tiw  iMolliBff  giant,  proud  Goiiath, 
Iha  dbaapioBO?  Fhiliatia,  fiercely  challeng'd 
9mm  laraaBtieh  Ibe.    But  who  ao  Yain 
IWdavaaoehlbreainieqaal?  who  ao  bent 
Ota  ■■•  dBatiiirithai,  to  aeeapt  hia  terms. 
And  t«ih  on  death,  beneath  the  giant  Ibrce 

or  hb  aDormooa  bolk  7 

Akimmiuh  *Ti8  near  the  time 

Whna  in  the  adjaoent  Talley  which  divides 
IV  qpiHTtTPg  armies  lie  is  wont  to  make 
His  daily  challenge. 

£luik  M nch  I  marrel,  brother. 

No  groetinga  fimn  tmr  father  reach  oar  ears. 
With  eaaa  and  plenty  bless'd,  he  little  recks 
The  daily  hirdshipa  which  his  sons  endure. 
Bat  see!  behold  his  darling  boy  approaches ! 

Ahim,   Haw,  David  here !  whence  this  un- 
loQk*d4br  guest  7 

EluA,  Am  mm  our  actions :  sent,  no  doabt. 
To  scan  oor  dsedb,  with  beardless  gravity 
Affecting  wisdom ;  to  obeerve  each  word. 
To  magnify  the  venial  faults  of  yoath, 
kwtA  oonatroa  harmless  mirth  to  Ibol  oflfonce. 

EmUr  Datio. 


What  doat  thoa  here  7  la  it  to  aooth  fliy  paida, 
And  gratiAr  thy  vain  desire  to  roam 
In  qoeat  or  pleasures  unallow'd  7  or  com*at  thou, 
Ar#illhig  apy,  to  note  thy  brothera*  daada7 
Where  hast  thon  left  those  few  poor  straggling 

aheep7 
More  aoited  to  thy  ignorance  and  yeara 
The  care  of  thoae,  tnan  hare  to  wander  id^ ; 
Why  cam*st  thoa  hither  1 

JPkivtd.  Is  there  not  a  cause  7 

Why  tliat  diapleaadra  kindling  in  thine  eya. 
My  angiy  brother  7  wl^  thoaa  tannta  unkind  t 
Not^^  bent  on  sport:  not  to  delight 
MhM  eye  wUh  all  thia  ga^  parade  of  war ; 
To  granfy  a  roving  appetite. 
Or  fondly  to  indulge  a  curious  ear 
With  any  tale  of  nunoor,  am  I  eoma ; 
Bat  to  approve  myaelf  a  loving  brother. 
I  bring  the  blessing  of  your  ^;ed  sire, 
With  gifia  of  aoeh  plain  eatea  and  rural  viuida 
Aa  soft  hia  frugal  fortmiB.    Tell  me  no^, 
Where  the  bold  captafa  oTyoar  hoat  enoanipa7 
EUmk.  Wherefiveinqaire7whatbootaitthee 
toknow7 
Behold  him  there :  great  Abner,  fiun'd  in  anna. 
David.  I  bring  thee,  mighty  Abner  fhxn  my 
ikther, 
(A  aimple  ahepherd  awain  in  yonder  vale) 
Such  humble  gifta  aa  ahepherd  awaina  beaCow; 
Abner.  Thanka,  gentle  yoath !  withpkaMre 
I  receive  ^ 

The  gratefol  offering.  Why  doea  thv  ouiok  aya 
Thus  wander  with  onaatiafiM  delight  f 

Dand.  New  aa  I  am  to  all  the  trade  of  war 
Each  soond  haa  novelty ;  each  thing  I  see 
Attracta  attention ;  every  noise  I  hear 
Awakes  confus*d  emotions ;  indistinct. 
Yet  fbll  of  charming  tumult,  sweet  distractktt. 
*T&  all  delightful  hurry !  Oh !  the  joy 
Of  young  ideas  painted  on  the  mind, 
In  the  warm  glowing  colours  fancy  spread 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  dl  is  new. 
And  all  ii  loveljfr !  Ah  !  what  warlike  sound 
Salutes  my  ravished  ear  7 

[Sound  of  trumpeU* 
Abner.  'Tis  the  PhiUstine 

Proclaiming,  by  bis  hersld,  through  the  ranka. 
His  near  approach.  Each  morning  he  repeata 
His  challenge  to  our  bands. 

David.  Ha !  what  Philiatine  T 

Who  is  he? 

Eliab.  Wherefore  ask  7  for  thy  raw  youth 
And  rustic  ignorance,  *twere  fitter  learn 
Some  rural  art !  some  secret  to  prevent 
Contagion  in  thy  flocks ;  some  better  meana 
To  save  their  fleece  immaculate.    Theee  mean 


D^nid.  An  hail,  my  dearest  brothers ! 
£U«k  Meana  thy  greeting 

Tme  love,  or  arrogant  scom7 

Dmrid,  O,  moat  true  love ! 

Sweet  aa  the  pteciooa  ointment  which  bedew*d 
Tbe  aaered  head  of  Aaron,  and  descended 
Upon  hia  haUowM  vest,  so  aweet,  my  brothers. 
Is  fond  firalema]  amity ;  aoch  feve 
As  my  toiieh*d  bosom  fbela  at  yonr  approach. 
EIM.  Stm  that  fine  gkadng  apesch,  those 
holy  aawa, 
Aad  an  that  trick  of  stocfiad  sanctity. 
Of  saH)otli4amM  periods  and  trim  eloquence, 
Which  dianiia  thy  doalhvftthar!  Batomfossi 


arts 
Of  soft  inglorious  peace  far  better  anit 
Thy  low  obscurity,  than  thua  to  seek 
High  things  pertaining  to  exploits  of  l, — 

David.  Urg*d  as  I  am  I  will  not  anawer  thee 
Who  conquers  his  own  spirit,  O  my  brother  \ 
He  is  the  only  conqueror. — ^Again 
That  shout  mysterious !  Pray  you  (to  Abner)  te^ 

me  who 
This  proud  Philistine  is,  who  sends  defiance] 
To-Israers  hardy  chieftians  7 

Abner.  Stranger  youth  • 

So  k>vely  and  so  mild  is  thy  demeanor. 
So  gentle  and  ao  patient ;  aooh  tha  air 
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Of  candour  and  of  courage  which  adorns 
Thy  bloominf  featares,  Uiou  hast  won  my  love : 
And  I  will  tell  thee. 

David,  Mighty  Abner,  thanks ! 

Abnen  Thrice,  and  no  more,  he  sounds,  his 
daily  rule ! 
This  man  of  war,  this  champion  of  Philistia, 
Is  of  the  sons  of  Anak*s  gianUrace  : 
Goliath  is  his  name.    His  fearful  stature, 
UnparalellM  in  Israel,  measures  more 
Than  twice  three  cubits.    On  his  towering  head 
A  helm  of  burnish*d  brass  the  giant  wears. 
So  pond*rous,  it  would  crush  the  stoutest  man 
In  all  our  hosts.    A  coat  of  mailed  armour 
Guards  his  capacious  trunk !  comparM  with 

which. 
The  amplest  oak  that  spreads  his  rugged  arms 
In  Bashan*B  groves,  were  small.    About  his 

neck 
A  shining  corslet  hangs.    On  his  vast  thigh 
The  plaited  cuiras,  firmly  jointed,  stands. 
But  who  shall  tell  the  wonders  of  his  spear, 
And  hope  to  gain  belief!  Of  massive  iron 
Its  tampered  frame,  not  less  than  the  broad  beam 
To  which  the  busy  weaver  hangs  his  loom  : 
Not  to  be  wielded  by  a  mortal  hand, 
Save  by  hb  own.    An  armour  bearer  walks 
Before  this  mighty,  champion,  in  his  hand 
Bearing  the  giant's  shield.    Thrice  ev*ry  morn 
His  herald  sounds  the  trumpet  of  defiance ! 
OfiTring  at  once  to  end  the  long.drawn  war 
In  single  combat  Against  that  hardy  foe 
Who  dares  encounter  him. 

David,  Say,  mighty  Abner, 

What  are  the  haughty  terms  of  his  defiance  7 

Abner.  Proudly  he  stalks  around  th*  cxtre. 
most  bounds 
Of  Elah^s  vale.    His  herald  sounds  the  note 
Of  offerM  battle.    Then  the  furious  giant. 
With  such  a  voice  as  from  the  troubled  sky 
In  voUied  thunder  bieaks,  thus  sends  his  chal- 
lenge: 
*  Why  do  you  set  your  battle  in  array, 
Ye  men  of  Israel  ?  Wherefore  waste  the  lives 
Of  needless  thousands  ?  Why  protract  a  war 
Which  may  at  once  bo  ended  ?  Are  not  you 
Servants  to  Saul  your  kin?  ?  and  am  not  I 
With  triumph  let  me  speak  it,  a  Philistine  ? 
Choose  out  a  man  from  all  your  armed  hosts. 
Of  courage  most  approved,  and  I  will  meet  him ; 
His  single  arm  to  mine.    Th*  event  of  this 
Shall  fix  the  fate  of  Israel  and  Philistia. 
If  victory  favour  him,  then  will  we  live 
Your  tributary  slaves;  but  if  my  arm 
Be  crown*d  with  conquest,  you  shall  then  live 

oiirs. 
Give  me  a  man,  if  your  effeminate  bands 
A  man  can  boast    Your  armies  I  defy  !* 

David,  What  shall  be  done  to  him  who  shall 
subdue 
This  vile  idolater  7 

Abner,  He  shall  receive 

Such  ample  bounties,  such  profuse  rewards. 
As  might  inflame  the  old,  or  warm  the  coward. 
Were  not  the  odds  so  desperate. 

David,  Say,  what  are  they? 

Abner.  The  royal  Saul  has   promised  that 
bold  hero 
Who  should  encounter  and  subdue  Goliath, 
All  dignity  and  favour;  that  his  house 


Shall  be  set  fVee  from  tribute,  and  ennobled 
With  the  first  honours  Israel  has  to  give* 
As  for  the  gallant  conqueror  himself^  ^ 
"So  less  a  recom pence  than  the  &ir  priiioeei, 
Our  monarches  peerless  daughter. 

David,  Beauteous  Michael  \ 

It  is  indeed  a  boon  which  kings  might  etriiv 

for. 
And  has  none  answer*d  yet  this  bold  defium 
What !  all  this  goodly  host  of  Israelites ! 
God*s  own  peciuiar  people  !  ail  afirmid, 
T*  assert  God*s  injurM  honour  and  their  own? 
Where  is  the  king,  who  in  his  early  youth 
Wrought  deeds  of  fame !  Where  princely  Joni. 

than? 
Not  so  the  gallant  youth  Philistia  fearM 
At  Bozez  and  at  Scneh  ;*  when  the  earth 
Shook  from  her  deep  foundations  to  behold 
The  wond*rous  carnage  of  his  single  hind 
On  the  uncircumcis*d.    When  he  exokim^d, 
With  glorious  confidence — *  Shall  nambm  awe 

me? 
Grod  will  protect  his  own :  with  him  to  KVi 
It  boots  not,  friends,  by  many  or  bv  few.* 
This  was  an  hero !  Why  does  he  delmjr 
To  meet  this  boaster  ?  For  thy  courtesJTi 
Thrice  noble  Abner,  I  din  bound  to  thautbee*^ 
Wouldst  thou  complete  thy  generous  oflBees  ? 
I  dare  not  ask  it 

Abner,  Speak  thy  wishes  freely : 

My  soul  inclines  to  serve  thee. 

David.  Then,  O  Abner, 

Conduct  me  to  the  king  !  There  is  a  cause 
Will  justify  this  boldness ! 

Eliab.  Braggard,  hold '. 

Ahner.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word ;  and  will, 
with  speed. 
Conduct  thee  to  my  royal  master^s  presence. 
In  yonder  tent  the  anxious  monarch  waits 
Th*  event  of  this  day*8  challenge. 

David.  Noble  Abner, 

Accept  my  thanks.    Now  to  thy  private  ear, 
If  so  thy  grace  permit  I  will  unfold 
My  secret  soul,  and  case  my  laboring  breast, 
Which  pants  with  high  designs,  and  beats  fiir 
glory. 


PART  m. 

Scene, — SaiiVs  tent, 

Saul.  Why  was  I  made  a  king  ?  what  I  htvs 
gainM 
In  envy*d  greatness  and  uneasy  pow*r, 
Pve  lopt  in  peace  of  mind,  in  virtue  lost ! 
Why  did  deceitful  transports  fire  mv  soul 
When  Samuel  plac*d  upon  my  youtniul  brow 
The  crown  of  Israel  ?  I  had  known  coatent, 
Nay  happiness,  if  happiness  unmix*d 
To  mortal  man  were  known,  had  I  still  liv*d 
Among  the  humble  tents  of  Benjamin. 
A  shepherd*s  occupation  was  my  joy. 
And  every  guiltless  day  was  crown'cf  with  peace, 
But  now,  a  sullen  cloud  forever  hangs 
0*er  the  faint  sunshine  of  my  brightest  hours, 
Darkening  the  golden  promise  of  the  mmn. 
I  ne*er  shall  taste  the  dear  domestic  joys 

**lSamueI«xiv. 


r. 
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Mst  mibjects  know.  True,  I  hsTe  tons, 
iitoM  would  ha?e  chaniiM  a  prifate 

tf 

wn  down  blenii^rs  on  their  hamUe  lire. 
lir  Tirtnefl  loo ;  bat  *tie  a  lo?e 
ialooty  hae  poiaon*d.    Jonathan 
other's  ftodnesi  eoold  conceifte 
lie  and  good— Of  that  no  more  !   '' 
popular ;  the  people  doat 
ingennoiu  gnMs  of  hb  yoath. 
ipolarity !  which  makes  a  father 
e  merit  of  a  eon  he  lovee, 
their  fend  idolatrj,  peribrce, 
is  Bentenc'd  life,  when  doom*d  by  lot 
1  at  Beth-aTen,*  for  the  breach 
injunction,  that  of  all  my  bands, 
that  day  ehoold  taste  of  rood  and  live ! 
>et8  clamour  at  this  tedious  war, 
y  numerous  armM  chiefs  not  one 
age  to  engage  this  man  of  Gath. 
hampion  bold  enough  to  face 
nt-boaster,  whose  repeated  threats 
rough  my  inmost  soul !  There  was  a 

>  more !  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
iliant  Jonathan  accept  the  challenge, 
bat  increase  his  influence,  raise  his 

e  the  crown  sit  lightly  on  my  brow, 
my  wounded  spirit  brook  the  Toioe 
oomparison  'twizt  sire  and  son.  , 

SAUL,  ▲lllZl. 

What  meditation  holds    thee   thus 

ind  keeps  thine  active  spirit  bound ; 
ty  war  for  other  cares  demands 
iinating  thought  and  pale  despair  7 
Ibner  draw  near.  My  weary  soul  sinks 

he  heavy  pressure  of  misfortune. 

.  spirit  which  inflam'd  my  breast 

den  fervour,  when,  among  the  seers 

sages  my  prophetic  voice 

d  attentive,  and  th*  astonish'd  throng, 

g,  exclaimed, — *  Is  Saul  among  the 

hetsT' 

thst  bold  arm  which  quell*d  the  Amale- 

r  sparM  fierce  Agag  and  his  flocks  7 
the  light  of  Israel  now  is  quenched  : 
lis  beams,  my  sun  of  glory  sets  ! 
\  Eldom,  angry  Amman  rise ! 
;a,  Ashdod  come  !  let  Ekron  boast, 
ilon  rejoice,  for  Saul  is — nothing. 
I  bring  thee  news,  O  king  ! 

My  valiant  uncle ! 
avail  thy  news  7  A  soul  oppressed 
ill  to  hear  the  charmer*s  voice, 
enticingly  he  charm.     What  news 
le  my  sickly  soul,  while  Gath*s  fell 

ich  morning  to  my  frightenM  hosts 
Ji;  challenge,  none  accepting  it  7 
It  is  accepted. 

Ha !  JBy  whom  7  how  7  when  7 
noe,  what  general,  what  illustrious 


*  1  Bamuel,  liw. 


What  vefran  chief^  what  warrior  of  renown. 
Will  dare  to  meet  the  haughty  foes  defiance? 
Speak,  my  brave  general !  noble  Abner  speak ! 

Abner.  No  prince,  no  warrior,  no  illustrious 
chief. 
No  Tet*ran  hero  dares  accept  the  challenge ; 
But  what  will  move  thy  wonder,  mighty  king. 
One  train*d  to  peaceful  deeds,  and  new  to  arms, 
A  simple  shepherd  swain ! 

Sam.  O  mockery ! 

No  more  of  this  light  tale,  it  suits  but  ill 
Thy  bearded  gravity :  or  rather  tell  it 
To  credulous  age,  or  weak  believing  women ; 
Hiey  lovte  whate'er  is  marvellous,  and  doat   , 
On  deeds  prodigious  and  incredible. 
Which  sober  sense  rejects.    I  lauffh  to  think 
Of  thy  extravagance.    A  shepherd*8  boy 
Encounter  him  whom  nations  dread  to  meet ! 

Abfur.  Is  valour  then  peculiar  to  higb  birth  ** 
If  Heav'n  had  so  decreed,  know,  scornful  king, 
That  Saul  the  Benjamite  had  never  reign'd. 
No ! — Glory  darts  her  soul-pervading  ray 
On  thrones  and  cottages,  regardless  still 
Of  all  the  artificial,  nice  distinctions 
Vain  human  customs  make. 

Saul  Where  is  this  youth  7 

Ahner,   Without  thy  tent  he  waits.    Such 
humble  sweetness, 
FirM  with  the  secret  conscience  of  desert ; 
Such  manly  bearing,  temper*d  with  such  soft 

ness. 
And  so  adom*d  with  ev*ry  outward  charm 
Of  graceful  form  and  feature,  saw  I  never. 

Saul,  Bring  me  the  youth. 

Abner.  He  waits  thy  royal  pleasure. 

[ExU  Abner 

Saul.  What  must  I  think  7  Abner  himself  is 
brave, 
And  skiird  in  human  kind :  nor  does  ho  judge 
So  lightly,  to  be  caught  by  specious  words 
And  Fraud^s  smooth  artifice,  were  there  not 

marks 
Of  worth  intrinsic.     But  behold  he  comes  ! 
The  youth  too  with  him !  Justly  did  he  praise 
The  candour  which  adorns  his  open  brow. 

Re-enter  Abner  and  David. 

David.  Hail  mighty  king ! 
Abner.  Behold  tiiy  profTor'd  champion ! 
Saul.  Art  thou  the  youth  whose  high  heroic 
zeal 
Aspires  to  meet  the  ^iant  son  of  Anak  7 
David.  If  so  the  king  permit 
Saul.  Impossible ! 

Why,  what  experience  has  thy  youth  of  arms  7 
Where,  stripling,  didst  thou  learn  the  trade  ofj 

war  7 
Beneath  what  hoary  veteran  hast  thou  servM  7 
What  feats  hast  thou  achiev*d,  what  daring 

deeds  7 
What  well.rang*d  phalanx,  say,  what  charging 

hosts. 
What  hard  campaigns,  what  sieges  hast  thou 

seen? 
Hast  thou  e*er  scalM  the  city*s  rampir*d  wall 
Or  hurIM  the  missile  dart,  or  learnM  to  poise 
The  warrior*8  deathful  spear  7  The  use  of  targe. 
Of  helm,  and  buckler,  is  to  thee  unknown. 
David.  Arms  I  have  seldom  seen.    I  little 
know 
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Of  war*8  proud  discipline.  The  trunipet*8  clanffi 
The  shock  of  charring  hosts,  the  rampirM  wall, 
Th*  embattled  phalanx,  and  the  warrior*s  spear. 
The  use  of  targe  and  helm  to  mc  is  new. 
My  zeal  for  G^,  my  patriot  love  of  Israel, 
My  reverence  for  my  king,  behold  my  claims ! 

Saul.  But  gentle  youth !  Uiou  hast  no  fame  in 
arms. 
Renown,  with  her  shrill  clarion,  never  bore 
Thy  honoured  name  to  many  a  land  remote  ; 
From  the  fair  regions  where  Euphrates  loves 
Assyria's  borders  to  tlie  distant  Nile. 

Uatid,  True,  mighty  king !  I  am  indeed  alike 
Unbless'd  by  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown  ; 
A  lowly  shepherd-swain  of  Judah's  tribe: 
But  greatness  ever  springs  from  low  beginnings. 
That  very  Nile  thou  mention*st,  whose  broad 

itream 
Bean  Ibiitfulness  and  health  through  many  a 

dime, 
FVom  an  unknown,  penurious,  scanty  source 
Took  its  first  rise.  The  forest  oak,  which  shades 
The  sultry  troops  in  many  a  toilsome  march 
Once  an  unheeded  acorn  lay.    O  king ! 
Who  ne'er  begins  can  never  aught  achieve 
Of  elorious.   Thou  thyself  wast  once  unknown, 
Till  fair  occasion  brought  thy  worth  to  light. 
Far  higher  views  inspire  my  youthful  heart 
Than  human  praise :  I  seek  to  vindicate 
1%*  insulted  honour  of  the  God  I  serve. 

Abner.  'Tis  nobly  said. 

iSbttZ.  I  love  thy  spirit,  youth ! 

But  dare  not  trust  thy  incxporicncM  arm 
Against  a  giant's  might    The  sight  of  blood. 
Though  brave  thcAi  fecl'st  when  peril  is  not  nigh, 
Will  pale  thy  ardent  check. 

David,  Not  so,  O  king ! 

This  youthful  arm  has  been  imbru'd  in  blood 
Though  yet  no  blood  of  man  has  ever  stain'd  it 
Thy  servant's  occupation  is  a  shepherd. 
With  jealous  care  I  watch'd  my  father's  flock : 
A  brindled  lion  and  a  furious  bear 
Forth  from  the  thicket  rush'd  upon  the  fold, 
Seiz'd  a  young  Iamb,  and  tore  their  bleating 

spoil. 
Drg'd  by  compassion  for  my  helpless  charge, 
I  felt  a  new-born  vigour  nerve  my  arm  ; 
And,  eager,  on  the  foaming  monsters  rush'd. 
The  famish'd  lion  by  his  grisly  beard, 
Enrag'd,  I  caught,  and  smote  him  to  the  ground. 
The  panting  monster  struggling  in  my  gripe, 
Shook  terribly  his  bristling  mane,  and  lash'd 
His  own  gaunt,  gory  sides ;  fiercely  he  ground 
His  gnashing  teeth,  and  rolled  his  starting  eyes. 
Bloodshot  with  agony ;  then  with  a  groan. 
Thai  wak'd  the  echoes  of  the  mountain,  died. 
Nor  did  his  grim  associate  'scape  my  arm  ; 
Thy  servant  slew  the  lion  and  the  boar ; 
I  kill'd  them  both,  and  bore  their  shaggy  spoils 
In  triumph  home  :  and  shall  I  fear  to  meet 
Th'  uncircumcis'd  Philistine  ?  No :  that  God 
Who  sav'd  me  from  tlie  bear's  destructive  fang 
And  hungry  lion's  jaw,  will  not  he  save  me 
From  this  idolater  1 

Saul  He  will,  he  will ! 

Go,  noble  youth  !  be  valiant  and  be  bless'd  ! 
The  God  thou  serv'st  will  shield  thee  in  the 

fight. 
And  nerve  thy  arm  with  more  than  mortal 
strength.  \ 


Abner,  So  the  bold  Nazarite*a  lion  slew : 
An  earnest  of  his  victories  o'er  Philistia ! 
Saul,    Go,  Abner ;  see  the   youth  be  nil 
equipp'd 
Witli  shield  and  spear.   Be  it  thy  care  to 

him 

With  all  the  fit  accoutrements  of  war. 
The  choicest  mail  from  my  rich  armory  taln^ 
And  gird  upqp  his  thigh  my  own  try'd  awoid 
Of  noblest  temper'd  steeL 

Abner,  I  shall  obej. 

David,  Pardon,  O  king !  the  coat  A  pkitid 
mail 
These  limbs  have  never  known ;  it  wonld  Bil 

shield, 
'Twould  but  encumber  one  who  never  felt 
The  weight  of  armour. 

Saul,  Take  thy  wish,  my  eon ! 

Thy  sword  then,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  gwd 
thee! 


PART  IV. 

Scene — Anothtr  part  of  the  camp, 

David  (kneeling,) 

Eternal  Justice  !  in  whose  awful  acale 
Th'  event  of  battle  hangs !  Eternal  Truth ! 
Whose  beams  illumines  all !  Eternal  Mercy  I 
If,  by  thy  attributes  I  may,  unblam'd. 
Address  thee ;  Lord  of  glory !  hear  me  now : 

0  teach  these  hands  to  war,  these  arms  to  fightt 
Thou  ever  present  help  in  time  of  need ! 

Let  thy  broad  mercy,  as  a  shield,  defend. 
And  let  thine  everlasting  arms  support  mo ! 
Strong  in  thy  strength,  m  tliy  protection  nfe 
Then,  thougn  the  heathen  rage,  I  shall  not  ftv» 
Jehovah,  be  my  buckler  !  Mighty  Lord  ! 
Thou  who  hast  deign 'd  by  humble  instromoiito 
To  manifest  the  wonders  of  thy  might. 
Be  present  with  me  now !  'Tis  thine  own  emi} 
Thy  wisdom  sees  events,  thy  goodness  blm 
Schemes  baffling  our  conception— and,  Hio  idD 
Omnipotence  which  executes  the  deed 
Of  high  design,  though  by  a  feeble  arm ! 

1  feel  a  secret  impulse  drive  me  on ; 

And  my  soul  springs  impatient  for  the  figiitt 
'TIS  not  the  heated  spirits,  or  warm  blood 
Of  sanguine  youth  with  which  my  bosom  bom* 
And,  though  I  thirst  to  meet  th'  insulting  th% 
And  pant  for  glory,  'tis  not,  witness  HoAT'At 
'Tis  not  the  sinful  lust  of  fkding  fame. 
The  perishable  praise  of  mortal  man ; 
His  praise  I  covet,  whose  applause  is  Lifb. 

DAVID,  EUAB,  ISRAELITES. 

Eliab,  What  do  I  hear?  thou  tmant!  thos 
hast  dar'd 
E'en  to  Uic  awful  presence  of  the  king 
Bear  thy  presumption  .' 

David,  He  who  fears  tlie  Lord 

Shall  boldly  stand  before  the  face  of  kings^ 
And  shall  not  be  asham'd. 

Eliab,  But  what  wild  dream 

Has  urg'd  thee  to  this  deed  of  desp'rato  rask* 

ness? 
Thou  mcan'st,so  I  Imve  learn'd,  to  meet  Goliafl^ 
His  single  arm  to  Uiine. 
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d.  Til  what  I  parpoM, 

I  this  ipoL    Each  moment  I  expect 

ihM  approech. 

h.        Go  home ;  return,  for  ■hame ! 

idij  draw  deetroction  on  thy  head. 

atmg  father,  when  thy  shepherd**  coat, 

.'d  in  thy  blood,  ie  biooght  him,*  will  la^ 

mt, 

nd  hie  fbmwM  cheek  and  silVer  hair, 

aM  mighty  Iom  had  tonch'd  hie  a^ ; 

MKun,  ev*n  aa  the  partial   patriarch 

mm'd 

loeeph*B  bloody  garment  he  receiv*d 

ia  leaa  dear,  nor  leaa  deserving,  sons : 

lenoe  that  gUttVing  ornament  which 

age 

upon  thy  thigh  7 

d.  'T1»  the  king's  gift, 

a  art  right ;  it  suits  not  me,  my  brother  ! 
ord  1  mean  to  nse,  nor  spear  to  poise, 
in  should  say  I  put  my  trust  in  arms, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
K  Then  thou  indeed 

it  to  seek  thy  death  7 
d.  And  what  is  death  7 

terrible  to  die,  my  brother  7 

It  it  terrible,  is  it  for  that 

s  inevitable  7  If,  indeed 

dd  by  stratagem  elude  the  blow, 

nme  high  duty  calls  us  forth  to  die, 

Bs  far  ever  shun  it,  and  escape 

iversal  lot, — then  fond  self-love, 

Kutioas  Prudence,  boldly  might  produce 

fine-spun  arguments,  tiieir  leam*d  ha- 

igoes, 

obweb  arts,  their  phrase  sophistical, 

ubtle  doubts,  and  all  the  specious  trick 

ih  cunning  laboring  for  its  end. 

00,  however  protracted,  death  will  come, 
mdly  study,  with  ingenious  pains, 

it  cm!  To  breathe  a  little  longer 

fer  our  fate,  but  not  to  shun  it. 

lain !  which  Wisdom  with  indifTrcnt  eye 

1.  Why  wish  tg  drink  the  bitter  dregs 
aeihausted  chalice,  whose  last  runnings, 
t  iha  best,  are  vapid !  Why  not  dio 

av*n  BO  wiD)  in  manhood's  op'ning  bloom, 
all  the  flosh  of  life  is  gay  about  us  I 
sprightly  youth  with  many  a  new-born 

r. 

>  every  sense  !  So  ma^  we  tlien 

t  a  aacrifice,  unmeet  indeed, 

m  unmeet !)  but  loss  unworthy  far, 

iie  world's  leavings ;  than  a  worn  out 

art, 

;  enfeebled,  and  by  vain  desires 

nd  exhausted ! 

b.  Hark !  I  hear  a  sound 

titudcs  approaching ! 

(/.  *Tis  the  giant ! 

m  not,  but  hear  his  measur*d  pace. 

h.  Look,  where  his  pond'rous  shield  is 

rne  bcibrc  him  I 

</.  Like  a  broad  moon  its  ample  disk 

rtcnds. 

I ! — what  unknown  prodigy  appears  7 

ingr  mountain  cas'd  in  polishM  brass ! 

h  {getting  behind  David)  How's  this  7 

lost  not  tremble.    Thy  firm  joints 

DO  femr  ;  thj  aeoents  are  Dot  broken  ; 
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Thy  cheek  retains  its  red ;  thine  eye  ita  Inatre, 
He  comes  more  near !  Dost  thou  not  fear  hin» 
now  7 
David,  No, 

The  vast  colossal  statue  nor  inspires 
Respect  nor  fear.    Mere  magnitude  of  form. 
Without  proportion'd  intellect  and  valour. 
Strikes  not  my  soul  with  rev'rence  or  with  awe. 
ELiah.  Near,  and  more  nearhe  comes !  I  hold 
it  rash 
To  stay  so  near  him,  and  expose  a  life 
Which  may,  hereafter  serve  the  state. 

Farewell.  [ExU. 

[GouATH  advaneet^  clad  in  complete  armour. 
One  hearing  his  shield  precedes  him.  The 
opposing  armies  are  seen  at  a  distance^  drawn 
vp  on  each  side  of.  the  valley,  Gouatb  herine 
to  speak  before  he  comes  on,  DAvm  stends  in 
the  same  place^  with  an  air  of  indifferencci 

Goliath,  Where  is  this  mighty  man  of  war, 

who  dares 
Accept  the  challenge  of  Philistia*s  chief  7 
What  victor  king,  what  gen*ral  drench'd  in 

blood. 
Claims  this  high  privilege?   What   are   hia 

rights  7 
What  proud  credentials  does  the  boaster  bring 
To  prove  hb  claim  7  What  cities  laid  in  ashea  7 
What   ruin'd    provincea?    What    slaughtered 

realms  7 
What  heads  of  heroes,  and  what  hearts  of  kingSi 
In  battle  kill'd,  or  at  his  altars  slain. 
Has  he  to  boast  7  Is  his  bright  armory 
Thick  set  with  spears,  and  swords,  and  coata 

of  mail 
Of  vanauish'd  nations,  by  his  single  arm 
Sabdu'a  ?  Where  is  the  mortal  man  so  bold. 
So  much  a  wretch,  so  out  of  love  with  life. 
To  dare  the  weight  of  this  uplifled  spear. 
Which  never  fell  innoxious  ?  Yet  I  swear, 
I  grudge  the  glory  to  this  parting  soul 
To  fall  by  this  right  hand.    'Twill  sweeten 

death, 
To  know  he  had  the  honour  to  contend 
With  the  dread  son  of  Anak.     Latest  timo 
From  blank  oblivion  shall  retrieve  his  name 
Who  dar'd  to  perish  in  unequal  fight 
With  Gath's  triumphant  champion.    Come,  ad- 
vance. 
Philistia's  gods  to  Israel's.  Sound,  my  herald — 
Sound  for  tnc  battle  straight 

[Herald  sounds  the  trumpet. 
David.  Behold  thy  foe ! 

Goliath,  I  sec  him  not. 
David.  Behold  him  here ! 

Goliath.  Say,  where ! 

Direct  my  sight.     I  do  not  war  with  boys. 
David'.  1  stand  prcpar'd :  thy  single  arm  to 

mine. 
Goliath.  Why  this  is  mockery,   minion !  it 

may  chance 
To  cost  thoo  dear.    Sport  not  with  things  above 

thee ! 
But  tell  me  who  of  all  this  num'rous  host 
Expccte  his  death  from  me  1  Which  is  the  man 
Whom  Israel  sends  to  meet  my  bold  defiance  7 
David.    Th'  election  of  my  sov'roign  falla  on 

me. 


^0 
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Goliath.  On  tliee !  on  thee !  By  Dagon,  'tis 

too  much ! 
Thou  curled  minion  !  thou  a  nation*8  champion ! 
'Twould  move  my  mirth  at  any  other  time ; 
But  trifling  'b  out  of  tune,  begone,  light  boy ! 
And  tempt  me  not  too  far. 

David.  I  do  defy  thee, 

Thou  foul  idolator  !  Hast  thou  not  8Corn*d 
The  armies  of  the  living  God  I  serve  ? 
By  me  he  will  avenge  upon  thy  head 
Thy  nation*8  sins  and  thine.    Arm*d  with  bis 

name. 
Unshrinking,  I  dare  meet  the  stoutest  foe 
That  ever  lMLth*d  his  hostile  spear  in  blood. 
Chliatk.  {ironically)  Indeed!  *tis  wond'rous 

well, 
Now,  by  my  gods. 
The  stripling  plays  the  orator !  Vain  boy ! 
Keep  close  to  that  same  bloodless  war  of  words. 
And  thou  ^alt  still  be  safe.    Tongue-valiant 

warrior  I 
Where  is  thy  sylvan  crook,  with  garlands  hung. 
Of  idle  field  flowers?  where  thy  wanton  harp, 
Thou  dainty  fingered  hero  ?  better  strike 
Its  notes  lascivious,  or  the  lulling  lute 
Touch  softly,  than  provoke  the  trumpet's  rage. 
I  will  not  stain  the  honour  of  my  spear 
With  thy  inglorious  blood.  Shall  that  fair  cheek 
Be  scar*d  with  wounds  unseemly  7  Rather  ^ 
And  hold  fond  dalliance  with  the  Syrian  maids ; 
To  wanton  measures  dance,  and  let  them  braid 
The  bright  luxuriance  of  thy  golden  hair ; 
They,  for  their  lost  Adonis,  may  mistake 
Thy  dainty  form. 

David.        Peace,  thou  unhallowed  railer ! 

0  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  lot  the  sound 
Reach  Askclon,  how  once  your  slaughtcrM  lords 
By  mighty  Samson*  found  one  common  grave : 
Wiien  his  broad  shoulder  the  flrm-piliars  heav'd, 
And  to  its  base  the  totfring  fabric  shook. 

Goliath.  Insulting  boy  !  perhaps  thou  hast  not 

heard 
The  infamy  of  that  glorious  day, 
When  your  weak  host  at  Eben-ezorf  pitched 
Their  quick-abandon*d  lent  ?  Then  when  your 

ark. 
Your  talisman,  your  charm,  your  boasted  pledge 
Of  safety  and  success,  was  tamely  lost ! 
And  yet  not  tamely,  since  by  me  *twas  won. 
When  with  this  good  right  arm  I  thinn*d  your 

ranks, 
And  bravely  crush*d,  beneath  a  single  blow 
The  chosen  guardians  of  this  vaunted  shrine, 
Hophnit  and  Phincas.    The  fam'd  ark  itself 

1  bore  to  Ashdod. 

David.  I  remember  too, 

Since  thou  provok*st  th*  unwelcome  truth,  how 

all 
Your  blushing  priests  beheld  their  idoPs  shame  ; 
When  prostrate  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark, 
And  your  frail  god  was  shivcr*d.  Then  Philistia, 
Idolatrous  Philistia,  flew  for  succour 
To  Israel's  help,  and  all  her  smitten  nobles 
ConfessM  the  Lord  was  God ;  and  the  bless*d  ark. 
Gladly,  with  reverential  awe  restored. 

Goliath.  By  Ashod's  fane  thou  ly'st 

*  Judges,  c.  xvi.  f  Samuel,  c  v. 

J  romineniators  imy,  that  ClialJet*  paraphrase  makes 
Golinth  boast  that  he  had  killed  Ilophni  and  Phineas, 
ao</  takea  the  ark  priMoner. 


Now  will  I  meet  thee, 
Thou  insect  warrior,  since  thou  dar'st  me  tha 
Already  I  behold  thy  mangled  limba, 
DisseverM  each  from  each,  ere  long  to  fted 
The  fierce  blood-snuffing  vulture.    Mark 

well. 
Around  my  spear  Fll  twist  thy  shining  ]ock% 
And  toes  in  air  thy  head  all  gashM  with  woond^ 
Thy  lip  yet  quiv*ring  with  the  ^ire  oonvnlM 
Of  recent  death ! — Art  thou  not  terrify'd  7 

David.  No : 

True  courage  is  not  mov*d  by  breath  of  wordi: 
While  rash  bravery  of  boiling  blood. 
Impetuous,  knows  no  settled  principle. 
A  rev*rish  tide,  it  has  il«.ebbs  and  flowa, 
As  spirits  raise  or  fall,  as  wine  inflames. 
Or  circumstances  change :  but  inborn  Coiira|s^ 
The  genVous  child  of  Fortitude  and  Faith, 
Holds  its  firm  empire  in  the  constant  aoiil; 
And  like  the  steadfast  pole-star,  nerer  once 
From  tlie  same  fixM  and  faithful  point  declinct. 
GoUath.  The  curses  of  Philistia*e  godi  bt  on 

thee! 
This  fine-drawn  speech  is  meant  to  lengtheaoot 
That  little  life  thy  words  pretend  to  soom. 
David.  Ha  I  say*st  thou  so  ?  Come  on  then. 

Mark  us  well. 
Thou  com*st  to  me  with  sword,  and  spetr,  and 

shield ; 
In  the  dread  name  of  IsracPs  God  I  oome ; 
The  living  Lord  of  Hosts,  whom  thoa  defy*8tl 
Yet  though  no  shield  I  bring,  no  arms  except 
These  five  smooth  stones  I  gather*d  firom  the 

brook. 
With  such  a  simple  sling  as  shepherd**  me  -> 
Yet  ail  exposed  defenceless  as  I  am. 
The  God  I  serve  shall  give  thee  up  a  prey 
To  my  victorious  arm.    This  day  I  mean 
To  make  the  uncircumcisM  tribei  confess 
There  is  a  God  in  Israel.   I  will  give  thee, 
Spite  of  thy  vaunted  strength  and  giant  biilk, 
To  glut  the  carrion  kites.    Nor  thee  alone ; 
The  mangled  carcases  of  your  thick  hosts 
Shall  spread  the  plains  of  Elah,  till  Philistia, 
Through   all  her  trembling  tents  and  flyiog 

bands. 
Shall  own  that  Judah*s  God  is  God  indeed ! 
— I  dare  thee  to  the  trial. 

Goliath.  Follow  me— 

In  this  good  spear  I  trust. 

David.  I  trust  in  Heav'n  I 

The  God  of  battle  stimulates  my  arm, 
And  fires  my  soul  with  ardour  not  iti  own. 


PART  V 

Scene— The  tent  oj  Saul. 

Saul  {rinngfrom  his  couch.)  Oh  !  that  I  knew 
the  black  and  midnight  arts 
Of  wizard  sorcery  !  that  I  could  call 
The  slurabVing  spirit  from  the  shadot  of  hell*. 
Or,  like  the  Chaldean  sages,  could  foreknow 
Th*  event  of  things  unacted  !  I  might  then 
Anticipate  my  fbrtune.     How  I  *m  fidl*n ! 
The  sport  of  vain  chimeras,  the  weak  eUfV 
Of  fl^r  and  fancy ;  coveting  to  know 
The  arts  obscene,  which  fod  divinere  nee. 
Thick  blood  and  moping  Melancholy  lead 
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rU  Bupentitkn— UmI  M  find, 
irith*niif  dMnw  blu*  the  fidr  bloom  of 


I  my  wowmdod  ptido  win  MOiii  Towot 
trathi  wUeh  holy  flumid  told 


iKt  blfli  ftoH  1117  pvionioo  f  Iw  mii^ 

r 

J  flonk  mlt  lad  1117  beni^flitBd  mind 

nM  with  religioiili  dioeriiw  ngr.  ' 

I  to  mowoe  me  with  lom  ofomptre ; 

br  tfattt  bold  hoiMtj,  dindm'd  Urn. 

r  ohoIIpoMMi thv throne,' ho cry'd: 

rir  !*  This  onweieoiiie  prophoey 
my  erawB  ud  etrew*d  my  coooh  with 

fof  op*!iiiiif  merit  I  dieeera 
«r  fte,  dietnete  my  traobfed  eonl, 
■boold  prove  m^  rif«L  Bnt  thb  moniy 
^yeiwf  diempion  lovely  ee  he  look'd 
lUf  woar,  etrnck  me  to  the  eool 
almy'O  berh»d  dett.    OJeeliNMy!' 
rfieet  fiend  of  hell !  thv  dee^  tenom 
I  my  vitele,  torne  the  heehhml  hoe 
reeh  eheek  toheffegd  ediowneei, 
■he  my  qnrit  ttDb 

Whet  eocmds  are  thoee  T 
ibeftiedMided.    Herii!  anin 
MMto  prodaim  it !  Now,  O  God  of  Jaoob, 
Ml  hut  not  quite  withdrawn  from  Sen! 
bt  nn^  AvooTt  praoper  me  thie  oooe! 
Mr  eomie !  I  dreed  to  hear  hie  tale ! 
in,  with  emilinf  fiioe  hot  ling*ring  ftot, 
r  deeeiv*dme. 

!  Kinf  of  larael,  hail ! 

Q  art  kinff  indeed.  The  yoioth  hae  oon- 
rM: 
idead. 

Oh  speak  thy  tale  agaiv, 

ibodean  deceive  me ! 

Thy  joang  champion 
ntheg^t 

Then  God  is  ^adoos  still, 

of  ray  ofienoes !  But  gfood  Abner ! 
IB  it?  Tell  me  alL  Where  is  my  cham- 
a? 

e^me  press  him  to  my  gratefbl  heart, 
.y  him  a  king*s  thanks.    And  yet,  who 
>ws, 

ward  friend  may  prove  an  aetiTO  foe  ! 
t  of  that    Ted  me  the  whole,  braye 


nt  the  glorioas  acts  of  mj  jaang  hero ! 
■•  Fall  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  he 
id! 

oeing  armiee  rang *d  on  either  side 
1  array.   The  hangbty  giant  stalk*d 
loroee  the  valley.    Next  the  Tonth 
odM  confidence  adv^no'd.  Vor  pomp, 
'  parade,  nor  martial  ornament, 
Bnbl  fcrm  adom'd.    Goliath  strait, 
lemn  state  b^gan  the  busy  work 
Uhl  preparation.    In  one  place 
dy  jointed  mail  an  op*ning  left 
and  ooly  one :  the  watehral  youth 
that  tiw  beaver  of  his.helm  was  up. 
lik  tiw  fiant  snob  a  blow  devisM 
d  hav«  emeh'd  him.    This  the  yoath 


And  from  his  well^lireeted'eling  edek  hnrTd, 
l^rak  dez*troas  aim  a  stone,  whm  sank,  deep 

fedg»d. 
In  the  oapaeions  fbreheed  of  the  Ibe. 
Then  with  a  cry,  aa  loud  and  terrible 
As  Lybian  lions  roaring  ibr  their  young. 
Quite  stonn'd,  the  fhrioos  giant  stagger'd,  reeFd« 
And  fen :  the  mighty  mam  of  man  fell  pfooob 
With  its'  own  weight  his  shatter*d  balk  wu 

bmie'd. 

And  the  firm  basis  of  the  solid  earth 

Shook.    Chok*d  with  blood  and  dost,  he  eorsM 

hif  gods. 

And  died  blaspheming !  Strai|^  the  victor  yonth 
Drew  from  his  eheath  the  giant's  pond'tOoe 

sword, 
And  fiom  the  endrmoos  trmik  the  gofy  head, 
Farioos  in  dsath,  he  sever'd.  The  grim  visage 
LookM  threat'ning  still,  and  still  ftown*d  bor- 
riUy. 

<SM.  OglorioaedeedlOvaBanteonqneror! 

Ahmgr,  The  yooth  so  oalm  ■ppeer'd,  so  nobly 
firm. 
So  eool,  yet  so  faitrepid,  that  tbeee  eyes 
Ne'er  saw  sooh  temp'rate  vikmr  so  ehaatii*d 
^^  modesty* 

BnL  Thoa  dwdPst  upon  his  praise 

I'Hthneedlemcircamstanoe.  'Twas  nobly  done 
Bot  othe^  too  have  ibogfat ! 

Aftnsr.  None,  none  so  farawly 

SsaL  What feUow'd next? 

Aimer.  •  The  shoaUnr  Israelilas 

On  the  Philistians  msh'd,  and  still  porsne 
Their  rooted  remnants.  In  dismay,  their  bands, 
Disorder'd  fly,  while  shoots  of  loim  acclaim 
Pursoe  their  brave  deliverer.    Lo,  he  comes ! 
Bearing  the  giant's  head  and  shining  sword. 
His  we!l-eam*d  trophies. 

SAUL,  ABNER,  DAVIO. 

[David  bearing  Goliath's  head  and  9word.   He 
kneele  and  lays  both  at  Saul's /set. 

Saul,  Welcome  to  my  heart, 

My  glorioas  champion !  My  deliverer  welcome ! 
How  shall  I  speak  the  swelling  gratitude 
Of  my  fbll  heart  I  or  give  thee  the  high  praise 
Thy  gallant  deeds  deeerve ! 

tkivid,  O  mighty  king ! 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  praise  when  given  by 

thoee 
Whoee  own  high  merit  claims  the  praise  they 

give. 
Bat  let  not  this  one  proeperoas  event, 
By  heav'n  directed,  be  ascrib'd  to  me ; 
I  might  have  fiiaght  with  equal  skill  and  ooa* 

rage. 
And  not  have  gain'd  this  conquest;  then  had 

shame 

Harsh  obloqayi  and  foul  dismce,  befkllen  me : 

Bat  prosp'rous  fortune  gains  the  praise  of  valour  - 

iSsal.  I  like  not  this.  In  every  thing  superior  I 

He  soars  above  me  (a«M{e.)--Modest  youth, 

thou  'rt  right. 
And  fortune,  as  thou  say'st,  deserves  the  praise 
We  give  to  human  valour. 

Dimnid.  Rather  say 

The  God  of  Hosts  deservet  it 
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Smd.  *  Tell  me  youth, 

What  is  thy  name,  and  what  thy  father^a  house  7 

David.  My  name  is  David  ;  Jesse  is  my  sire : 
An  humble  Bethle*mite  of  Judah's  tribe. 

Saul.  David,  the  ■on  of  Jesse !  Sure  that  name 
Has  been  familiar  to  me.    Nay  thy  voice 
Thy  form  and  features,  I  remember  too, 
Though  &int  and  indistinctly. 

Abner.  In  this  hero 

Behold  thy  sweet  musician ;  he  whose  harp 
£xpell*d  the  melancholy  fiend,  whose  pow*r 
EnslavM  thy  spirit. 

<Sisit2.  This  the  modest  youth. 

Whom  for  his  skill  and  virtues  I  preferred 
To  bear  my  armour  ? 

David,  I  am  he,  O  king ! 

iSbii^  Why  this  conoealmont  ?  tell  me  valiant 
David, 
Why  didst  thou  4iide  thy  birth  and  name  till 
now? 

David.  O  king !  I  would  not  aught  from  favour 
claim. 
Or  on  remembered  services  presume ; 
But  on  the  strength  of  my  own  actions  stand 
Un£rac*d  and  unsupported. 

Abner.  Well  he  meritii 

The  honours  which  await  him.  Why,  O  king. 
Dost  thou  delay  to  bless  his  doubting  heart 
With  his  well-eam'd  rewards!    Thy  lovely 

daughter. 
By  right  of  conquest  his ! 

SauL  {to  David.)  True  :  thou  hast  won  her. 
She  shall  be  thine.  Yes,  a  king*s  word  is  past 

David.  O  boundless  bles9ing !  What  shall  she 
be  mine. 
For  whom  contending  monarchs  might  renounce 
Their  slighted  crowns ! 

[Svundt  of  muneal  irutrumenta  heard  at  a  di$. 
tanee.  Shouting  and  einging.  A  grand  pro- 
eenunu    Chorus  of  Hebrow  women.] 

SauL        How 's  this !  what  sounds  of  joy 


Salute  my  ears!   What  means  thi* 

pomp! 
This  merry  sound  of  tabret  and  of  harp ! 
What  means  these  idle  instruments  of  trinmi 
These  women,  who  in  fair  procession  move, 
Making  sweet  melody  ? 

Abner.  To  pay  due  hunonr 

To  David  are  they  come. 

iSiittZ.  (aside.)  A  rival's  praise 

Is  discord  to  my  ear !  They  might  have 
This  idle  pageantry ;  it  wounds  my  soul ! 

iMartial  symphony :  after  toAicA,  dlornt  ef  H^'^ 

men  sing.] 

I. 
PkEPAKE  !  your  festal  rites  prepare  ! 
Let  your  triumphs  rend  the  air ! 
Idol  fi^ods  shall  reign  no  more : 
We  Uie  living  Lord  adore  ! 
Let  heathen  hosts  on  human  helps  repose. 
Since  Israelis  God  has  routed  Israel's  fyva. 

n. 

Let  remotest  nations  know 

Proud  Goliath^s  overthrow. 

Fallen  Philistio,  is  thy  trust, 

Dagon  mingles  with  the  dust !  -' 

Who  fears  the  Lord  of  Glory,  need  not  ftor 
The  brazen  armour  or  the  lifted  spear.  ' 

IIL  ^ 

See,  the  routed  squadron  fly ! 

Hark  the  clamours  rend  the  sky ! 

Blood  and  carnage  stain  the  field  ! 

See  the  vanquish*d  nations  yield ! 
Dismay  and  terror  fill  the  frierhtenM  land. 
While  oonq*ring  David  routs  the  trembling 

IV. 

Lo !  upon  the  tented  field 

Royal  Saul  has  thousands  killM ! 

Lo !  upon  th*  ensonguinM  plain 

David  has  ten  thousand  slain  ! 
Let  mighty  Saul  his  vonquishM  thousands  tell» 
While  tenfold  triumphs  David^s  victoriee  swd. 


BELSHAZZ  AR : 


A  SACRED  DRAMA. 


How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  How  art  thou  cut  down  t» 
the^^und,  who  didst  weaken  the  nations ! — Isaiah. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Balshazzar,  king  of  Babylon. 
N1TOCR19,  the  queen  mother. 
Courtiers,  Astrologers,  Parasites. 

Scene — Bahyhn. 


Daniel,  the  Jewish  Prophet 
Captive  Jews,  &c.  &c. 


Time-'Nxght. 


The  subject  is  taken  from  the  fiflh  chapter  of  the  Prophet  DanieL 


PART  I. 
Scene — Near  the  palace  of  Babp,dv^ 

DANIEL  AND  CAFTIVX  JEWS. 

Dan.  Parent  of  Life  and  Light !  Sole  Source 
of  Good! 


Whose  tender  mercies  Uirough  the  tide  of  timi, 
In  long  successive  order,  have  su8tain*d» 
And  sav*d  the  sons  of  Israel !  Thou  whooe  poww 
DeliverM  righteous  Noah  from  the  flood. 
The  whelming  flood,  the  grave  of  human  kind ! 
Oh  Thou,  whose  guardian  care  and  ontetretch'd 
hand 
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yoang  Inac  firom  the  lifted  arm, 
it  thj  bidding,  to  devote  a  eoo, 
aon,  doomM  bj  his  tire  to  die: 

L faith,  bj  sacn  obedience  pravM ! 
idience,  hallowM  that  by  fiuth ! 
ho  in  mercy  lav'dst  the  choeen  race 
ild  deeert,  and  didit  there  sustain  thom 
ler-workinff  love,  though  the^  rebellM 
rmar*d  at  Um  miracles  that  sa^M  them ! 
hj  senrant  Daniel !  hear  and  help ! 
bose  almighty  power  did  after  raise 
ra  leaders  to  defend  omr  race ; 
test  valiant  Joshua  to  the  field, 
Je's  champion,  to  the  ocmquVing  field, 
le  revolving  planet  of  the  night, 
ti  in  her  radiant  round,  was  stay'd ; 
bright  sun  arrested  in  his  course, 
nsly  stood  still ! 

cHoaus  or  jews. 

• 

I. 

aiPd  thee,  that  thou  stood*st  still, 
or  did  thy  flaming  orb  decline ! 
«  O  moon  I  in  Ajuon*s  low  rale. 
It  thoQ  long  before  thy  period  snine  7 

at  Joshua's  dread  command, 

!r  of  the  Israelitish  band  7 

t,  mortal  bidding  both  stood  stiH ; 

shua's  word,  but  *twas  Jehovah's  wiU. 

HL 
tU-oontroIling  hand  had  force 
ternal  Nature's  constant  course  7 
rrinijr  moon  to  one  fiz'd  spot  confine, 
irhoee  fiat  gave  them  first  to  shine  7 

)  Thou !  who,  when  thy  discontented 

ehovah's  rule,  desir'd  a  king, 
gav*0t  them  Saul ;  and  then  again 
est  the  ropral  sceptre  from  his  hand 
t  David — David,  best  belov'd ! 
B  David  !  poet,  prophet,  king  ; 
0  did'st  suffer  Solomon  the  wise 
a  glorious  Temple  to  thy  name, — 
ly  servants,  and  forgive  us  too ! 
"ere  necessity  compelled, 
hip  here — we  have  no  temple  now : 
lanctuary  none  is  left. 

CHOaUS  OF  JEWS. 

H  !  let  thy  captive  sons  deplore 
far.fam'd  temple  *s  now  no  more  ! 
Lhy  sacred  fane,  thy  glory  gone ! 
.hy  temple,  Solomon  ! 
r  did  Barbaric  kin^s  behold, 
licir  shining  gems,  their  burnish'd  gold, 
ic  so  perfect,  bright,  and  fair  : 
nimself  was  wont  t'  inhabit  there, 
een  the  cherubim  his  glory  stood, 
;  high.priest  alone  the  dazzling  splen- 
ur  vicw'd- 

.ly  did  the  Tyrian  artist  strive, 
lame  to  latest  time  should  live ! 
1th  the  stranger  wonder'd  to  behold : 
9  the  tablets,  and  the  vases  gold. 
)dar  BQch  an  amplQ  store, 
i  Lebanon  could  yield  no  more. 
Mfan  the  Ruler  of  the  sky, 
might  the  royal  founder  cry. 


Fill'd  with  an  holy  dread,  a  rcv'rend  fear. 
Will  God  in  very  deed  inhabit  here  7 

The  heaven  of  heavens  beneath  his  feet, 
Is  for  the  brig     inhabitant  unmeet : 

Archangels  prostrate  wait  his  high  com 
mands. 
And  will  ho  deign  to  dwell  in  temples  made 
with  hands  7 

1  [preme  - 

Dan,  Yes,  Thou  art  ever  present,  Fow'r  Su- 
Not  circumscrib'd  by  time,  nor  fiz'd  to  space, 
Confin'd  to  altars,  nor  to  temples  bound. 
In  wealth,  in  want,  in  freedom,  or  in  chains, 
In  dungeons  or  on  thrones,  the  faithful  find  thcc! 
E'en  in  the  burning  caldron  thou  wast  near 
To  Shadrach  and  the  holy  brotherhood  : 
The  unhurt  martyrs  bless'd  Thee  in  the  flames , 
They  sought,  and  found  Thee ;  call'd,  and  Thou 
wast  there. 

First  Jew,   How  chang'd  our  state!  Judah, 
thy  glory 's  fallen ! 
Thy  joys  for  hard  captivity  ezchang'd : 
And  thy  sad  sons  breathe  the  polluted  air 
Of  Babylon,  where  deities  obacene 
Insult  the  living  God ;  and  to  his  servants. 
The  priests  of  wretched  idols  made  with  hands. 
Show  contumelious  scorn. 

Dan.  'Tis  heaven's  high  wiO. 

Second  Jew,  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem  1 
If  I  not  fondly  cherish  thy  lov'd  image. 
E'en  in  the  giddy  hour  of'^  thoughtless  mirth ; 
If  I  not  rather  view  thy  prostrate  walls 
Than  haughty  Babylon's  imperial  tow*r^~ 
Then  may  my  tongue  refuse  to  frame  the  strains 
Of  sweetest  harmony,  my  rude  right  hand 
Forget,  with  sounds  symphonius,  to  accord 
The  harp  of  Jesse's  son  to  Sion's  song. 

Fint  Jew,  Ofl  on  Euphrates'  ever  verdant 
banks 
Where  drooping  willows  form  a  mournful  shade 
With  all  the  pride  which  prosp'rous  fortunes 

give. 
And  all  th'  unfeeling  mirth  of  happy  men, 
Th'  insulting  Babylonians  ask  a  song; 
Such  songs  as  erst  in  better  days  wore  sung 
By  Korah's  sons,  or  hcav'n-tau^ht  Asaph  set 
To  lofliest  measures;  then  our  bursting  hearts 
Feel  all  their  woes  afresh  ;  the  galling  chain 
Of  bondage  crushes  then  the  freo-born  soul 
With  wringing  anguish  from  the  trembling  lip 
Th'  unfinishM  cadence  falln ;  and  the  big  tear. 
While  it  relieves,  betrays  the  wo-fraught  soul. 
For  who  can  view  Euphrates'  pleasant  stream, 
Its  drooping  willows,  and  its  verdant  banks. 
And  not  to  wounded  memory  recall 
The  piny  groves  of  fertile  Palestino, 
The  vales  of  Solyma,  and  Jordan's  stream  ! 

Dan,  Firm  faith  and  deep  submission  to  high 
heaven 
Will  teach  us  to  endure  without  a  murmur 
What  seems  so  hard.  Think  what  the  holy  host 
Of  patriarchs,  saints,  and  prophets  have  sua 

tain'd. 
In  the  blest  cause  of  truth !  And  shall  not  we, 
O  men  of  Judah !  dare  what  these  have  dar'd 
And  boldly  pass  throuefh  the  refining  fire 
Of  fierce  aiHiction  ?  Yes,  be  witness.  Heaven ' 
Old  as  I  am,  I  will  not  shrink  at  death. 
Come  in  what  shape  it  may,  if  God  so  will. 
By  peril  to  confirm  and  prove  my  fiuth. 
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Oh  I  I  wouid  dare  jron  den  of  hungry  lions, 
Rathor  than  pause  to  fill  the  task  assignM 
By  wisdom  Infinite.    Nor  think  I  boast, 
Not  in  myself,  but  in  thy  strength  I  trust. 
Spirit  of  God! 

Fir$t  Jiw,        Prophet,  thy  words  support, 
And  raise  our  sinking  souls. 

Dan,  Behold  yon  palace; 

There  proud  Belshazzar  keeps  his  wanton  court ! 
I  knew  it  once  beneath  another  lord, 
His  grandsire,*  who  toubduM  Jehoiachin, 
And  hither  brought  sad  Judah*s  captive  tribes ; 
And  with  them  brought  the  rich  and  precious 

relics 
Of  our  fam*d  temple ;  all  the  holy  treasure. 
The  golden  vases,  and  the  sacred  cups, 
Whidi  graced,  in  happier  times,  the  sanctuary. 
Second  Jew,  May  Hb  to  whose  blest  use  they 
were  devoted, 
Preserve  them  from  pollution ;  and  once  more. 
In  his  own  gracious  time  restore  the  temple ! 
Dan.  I,  with  some  favour*d  youths  of  Jewish 
race 
Was  lodgM  in  the  king's  palace,  and  instructed 
In  all  the  various  learning  of  the  East ; 
But  He,  on  whose  great  name  our  fathers  call*d, 
Preserv*d  us  from  the  perils  of  a  court, 
Warn*d  us  to  guard  our  youthful  appetites, 
And  still  with  holy  fortitude  reject 
The  pamp*ring  viands  Luxury  presented ; 
Fell  Luxury ;  more  perilous  to  youth 
Than  storms  or  quicksands,  poverty  or  chains : 
Second  Jew,  He  who  can  guard  'gainst  the 
low  baits  of  sense. 
Will  find  Temptations  arrows  hurtless  strike 
Against  the  brazen  shield  of  Temperance. 
For  'tis  th'  inferior  appetites  enthral 
The  man,  and  quench  th*  immortal  light  within 

him; 
The  senses  take  the  soul  an  easy  prey. 
And  sink  th'  imprison'd  spirit  into  brute. 
Dan,  Twioe,t  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  did  I  ex- 
pound 
Tbo  visions  of  the  king ;  his  soul  was  touch'd, 
Ard  twice  did  he  repent,  and  prostrate  fall 
Before  the  God  of  Daniel :  yet  again, 
P(  .w'r,  flattery,  and  prosperity,  undid  him. 
When  from  the  lofly  ramparts  of  his  palace 
He  view'd  the  splendours  of  the  royal  city. 
That  magazine  of  wealth,  which  proud  Euphra- 
tes 
Wafls  from  each  distant  comer  of  the  earth ; 
When  he  beheld  the  adamantine  tow'rs, 
The  brazen  gates,  the  bulwarks  of  his  strength. 
The  pendant  gardens,  Art's  stupendous  wonc. 
The  wonder  of  the  world  !  the  proud  Chaldean, 
Mad  with  th'  intoxicating  fumes  which  rise 
When  uncontroll'd  ambition  grasps  at  once 
I>ominion  absolute,  and  boundless  wealth, 
For^t  he  was  a  man,  forgot  his  god ! 
'  This  mighty  Babylon  is  mine,'  he  cry'd ; 
'  My  wond'rous  pow'r,  my  godlike  arm  achiev'd 

it 
I  soom  submission ;  own  no  Deity 
Above  my  own.' — ^While  the  blasphemer  spoke. 
The  wrath  of  Heav'n  inflicted  instant  ven- 
geance; 

*  Nelnieliadjieizar. 

t  Daniel,  cliap.  ii.  and  iv. ; 


Stripp'd  him  of  that  bright  reason  he  mboa'd; 
And  drove  him  from  the  cheerful  haonts  of  niai» 
A  naked,  wretched,  helpless,  senseless  thing ; 
Companion  of  the  brutes,  his  equals  now. 
First  Jew.    Nor  docs  his  impious  grands(% 

proud  Belshazzar, 
Fall  short  of  his  offences ;  nay,  he  wants 
The  valiant  spirit  and  the  active  soul 
Of  his  progenitor ;  for  Pleasure's  slave. 
Though  bound  in  silken  chains,  and  only  tied 
In  flowery  fetters,  seeming  light  snd  looee, 
Is  more  subdu'd  than  the  rash  casual  victim 
Of  anger  or  ambition ;  these  indeed 
Bum  with  a  fiercer  but  a  short-lived  fire ; 
While  pleasure  with  a  constant  flamie  consomeiy 
War  slays  her  thousands,  but  destructive  Fist- 

sure. 
More  foil,  more  fatal,  her  ten  thousands  slaji : 
The  young  luxurious  king  she  fondly  woos 
In  ev'ry  shape  of  am'rous  blandishment; 
With  adulation  smooth  ensnares  his  soul ; 
With  love  betrays  him,  and  with  wine  inflamts. 
She  strews  her  magic  poppies  o'er  his  couch, 
And  with  delicious  opiates  charms  him  down. 
In  fatal  slumbers  bound.    Though  Babylon 
Is  now,  invested  by  the  warlike  troops 
Of  royal  Cyrus,  Persia's  valiant  prince ; 
Who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Median  king ; 
Darius,  fam'd  for  conquest^  now  prepares 
To  storm  the  city  :  not  the  impending  hwrort 
Which  ever  wait  a  siege  have  pow'r  to  wake 
To  thought  or  sense  th'  intoxicated  king. 

Dan.  E'en  in  this  night  of  universal  oreid, 
A  mighty  army  threat'ning  at  the  gates ; 
This  very  night,  as  if  in  scorn  of  danger. 
The  dissolute  Belshazzar  holds  a  feast 
Magnificently  impious,  meant  to  honoor 
Belus,  the  fav'ritc  Babylonish  idol. 
Lew'd  parasites  compose  his  wanton  ooort, 
Whose  impious  flatt'ries  sooth  his  mon^rooi 

crimes : 
They  justify  his  vices  and  extol 
His  boastful  phrase,  as  if  he  were  some  god:- 
Whatc'er  he  says,  they  say ;  what  he  commands. 
Implicitly  they  do ;  they  echo  back 
His  blasphemies  with  shouts  of  loud  acclum; 
And  when  he  wounds  the  tortur'd  ear  of  Virtae, 
They  cry  "  All  hail !  Belshazzar  live  for  ever  ."* 
To-night  a  thousand  nobles  fill  his  hall. 
Princes,  and  all  the  dames  who  grace  the  court; 
All  but  his  virtuous  mother,  sago  Nitocris : 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  impious  king  her  son ! 
She  never  mingles  in  the  midnight  fray. 
Nor  crowns  the  guilty  banquet  with  her  pie 

scncc. 
The  royal  fair  is  rich  in  every  virtue 
Which  can  adorn  the  queen  or  grace  the  wo» 

man. 
But  for  the  wisdom  of  her  prudent  counsels 
This  wretched  empire  had  been  long  ondone* 
Not  fam'd  Semiramis,  Assyria's  pride, 
Could  boast  a  brighter  mind  or  firmer  aonl ; 
Beneath  the  gentle  reign  of  Morodach,* 
Her  royal  lord,  our  nation  tasted  peace. 
Our  captive  monarch,  sad  Jehoiachin, 
Grown  gray  in  a  dose  prison's  horrid  g looai. 
He  fire^  from  bondage;  brought  the  houf 

king 

,*  S  King!,  cbap.  oiv. 
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I  oDoe  more  the  loo^-fbr^iottai  tweeti 

ty  and  lif  ht^  mitUin'd  hie  affe, 

n  hia  woonds  tlie  lenient  baLn  of  kind- 

■• 

It  hif  aeCtingr  honrof  lifii  with  peace. 

hund  tftmmpeU  it  heard  at  a  ditiance. 

Jew.  That  aoond  proclaima  the  banquet 

c^un. 

d  Jew.    Hark !   the  licentioua  uproar 

WB  more  kxid, 

lied  roof  reeonndfl  with  shouts  offbirth, 

firm  palace  shakee !  Retire  mjr  friends ; 
dness  is  not  meet  for  sober  ears, 
four  race  were  found  so  near, 

but  expose  us  to  the  rude  attack 
Iry  obscene  and  impious  jests 
cse  mad  sons  of  Belial,  more  inflam*d 
•  of  riot  by  the  wanton  feast 
Here  part  we  then  I  but  when  again  to 

!t 

ows,  save  heaven  ?  Yet,  O  my  friends ! 
el 

ilse  moro  than  human  stir  my  breast. 
D  prophetic  vision,"  I  behold ' 
liid  aa  yet  from  mortal  sight.    I  see 
t  of  Tengeance  tremble  in  the  air, 
g  to  pierce  the.  impious  king.  £*en 
r 

olating  angel  stalks  abroad, 
ndiabes  alofl  the  two-edrM  sword 
ration  keen ;  he  soon  will  strike, 
)y]on  shall  weep  as  Sion  wept 
:  m  little  while,  and  yon  shall  see 
sen  <^  cities,  ]HX)strate  on  the  earth. 
irhty  mistress  of  the  kneeling  world, 
ill  she  ait  dishonourM  in  the  dust, 
ih*d  pomp  and  aolitary  wo ! 
dl  she  shroud  her  glories  in  the  dark, 
spprobrious  silence  hide  her  head  ! 
O  virgin  daughter  of  Chaldca ! 
I  shalt  fall !  imperial  queen,  shalt  fall ! 
re    Sidonian    robes    shall    grace    thy 
ba. 

le  garments  sackcloth  shall  succeed , 
did  dust  and  ashes  shall  supply 
roQs  nard  and  cassia.  Thou,  who  said^st 
id  there  is  none  beside  me  :  thou, 
on,  imperial  Babylon,  shalt  fall ! 
iry  quite  ecIipsM !  The  pleasant  sound 
ftnd  of  harp  shall  charm  no  more  ; 
g  of  Syrian  damsels  shall  be  heard, 
(ivc  to  the  lutc's  luxurious  note  : 
loud  bittern's  cry,  the  raven^s  croak, 
fs  fell   scream,  the  lonely  owPs  dull 
int, 

ry  hideous  bird,  with  ominous  shriek, 
are  affrighted  Silence  from  thy  walls  : 
leeolatioo,  snatching  from  the  hand 
;  the  scythe  of  rnin,  sits  alofl, 
s  in  dreadful  majesty  abroad. 
'  exterminating  fiend  advance, 
w  I  see  her  glare  with  horrid  joy, 
er's  imperial  mouldVinsr  at  her  touch ; 
ices  on  the  broken  battMment, 
s  the  crnmbling  column,  and  enjoys 
rk  of  f  gen  prostrate  in  the  dust — 
ointing  to  the  mischieft  she  has  made, 
g  cries.  This  once  waa  Babykm ! 

e  ftopbedca  oC  Isaiah,  cbsp.  xltii.  and  others. 


PART  n. 

Scene — the  court  of  BeUhaxzar.  The  Icing  teat^ 
edona  magnificent  throne,  Prineea,  noUcB^ 
and  attendant*.  Ladies  of  the  court.  Mu$ie 
— A  superb  banquet, 

Istcour.    {rises  and  kneels.)    Hail  mighty 

king  I 
fid  cour.        Belshazzar,  live  for  ever ! 
3d  cour.  Sun  of  the  world,  and  light  of  klngii 

all  hail ! 
4th  cour.  With  lowly  reverence,  such  as  best 
becomes 
The  humblest  creatures  of  imperial  power. 
Behold  a  thousand  nobles  bend  before  thee ! 
Princes  far  fam'd,  and  dames  of  high  descent: 
Yet  all  this  pride  of  wealth,  this  boast  of  beauty. 
Shrinks  into  nought  before  thine  awful  eye ! 
And  lives  or  dies  as  the  king  frowns  or  smiles  1 
Bel.  This  is  such  homage  as  becomes  your 
loves. 
And  suits  the  mighty  monarch  of  mankind. 
5th  cour.    The  bending  world  should  pros- 
trate thus  before  thee ; 
And  pay  not  only  praise  but  adoration  ! 
Belshazsar  (rises  and  comes  forward.) 
Let  dull  Philosophy  preach  self-denial ; 
Let  envious  Poverty  and  snarling  Age 
Proudly  declaim  against  the  joys  they  know 

not 
Let  the  deluded  Jews,  who  fondly  hope 
Some  fancied  heaven  hereafter,  mortify. 
And  lose  the  actual  blessings  of  this  world 
To  purchase  others  which  may  never  come. 
Our  gods  may  promise  less,  but  give  us  more. 
Ill  could  my  ardent  spirit  be  content 
With  meagre  abstinence  and  hungry  hope. 
Let  those  misjudging  Israelites,  who  want 
The  nimble  spirits  and  the  active  soul. 
Call  their  blunt  feelings  virtue  :  let  tlicm  drudge. 
In  regular  progression,  through  the  round 
Of  formal  duty  and  of  daily  toil ; 
And  when  they  want  tlie  genius  to  be  happy. 
Believe  their  harsh  austerity  is  goodness. 
If  there  be  gods,  they  meant  wc  should  enjoy : 
;  Why  give  us  else  these  tastes  and  appetites  ? 
And  why  the  means  to  crown  them  with  indul- 
gence ? 
To  burst  the  feeble  bonds  which  hold  the  vulgar. 
Is  noble  daring. 

ls(  cour.  And  in  therefore  worthy 

The  high  imperial  spirit  of  Belshazzar. 

2d  cour.    Behold  a  banquet  which  the  gods 

might  share ! 
Bel.  To-night,  my   friends,  your    monarch 
shall  be  blest 
With  ev*ry  various  joy  ;  to-night  is  ours ; 
Nor  shall  the  envious  gods,  who  view  our  bliss. 
And  sicken  as  they  view,  to-night  disturb  us. 
Bring  all  the  richest  spices  of  the  East ; 
The  od*rous  cassia  and  the  dropping  myrrh, 
The  liquid  amber  and  the  fragant  gums, 
Rob  Gilead  of  its  balms,  Belshazzar  bids, 
And  leave  the  Arabian  groves  without  an  odour* 
Bring  freshest  flow'rs,  exhaust  the  blooming 

spring. 
Twine  the  green   myrtle  with  the  short-liv'd 

rose; 
And  ever,  as  the  blushing  garland  fades, 
We*ll  learn  to  snatch  the  fligitifo  delight, 
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And  gfrasp  the  flying  joy  ere  it  escapes  us. 
Come — fill  the  smiling  goblet  for  the  king ; 
Belshazzar  will  not  let  a  moment  pass 
Unmark*d  by  some  enjoyment !  The  full  bowl 
Let  every  guest  partake  ! 

[Courtiera  kneel  and  drink. 
Iff  eour  Here's  to  the  king ! 

Light  of  the  world,  and  glory  of  the  earth. 
Whose  word  is  fate ! 

Bel.  Yes ;  we  are  likest  gods 

When  we  have  pow'r,  and  use  iu    What  is 

wealth 
But  the  rich  means  to  gfratify  desire  ? 
I  will  not  have  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  thought. 
That  shall  not  know  fruition.  What  is  empire  7 
Tiie  privilege  to  punish  and  enjoy  : 
To  feel  our  pow*r  in  making  others  fear  it ; 
To  taste  of  Pleasure's  cup  till  we  grow  giddj, 
And  think  ourselves  immortal !  This  is  empire  ! 
My  ancestors  scarce  tasted  of  its  joys : 
Shut  from  the  sprightly  world,  and  all  its 

charms, 
In  cumbrous  majesty,  in  sullen  state 
And  dull  unsocial  dignity  they  liv'd ; 
Far  from  the  sight  of^an  adnuring  world. 
Tint  world,  whose  gaze  mokes  hidf  the  charms 

of  greatness; 
They  nothing  knew  of  empire  but  the  name, 
Or  saw  it  in  the  looks  of  tit>mbling  slaves ; 
And  all  they  felt  of  royalty  was  care. 
But  I  will  see,  and  know  it  of  myself; 
Youth,  Wealth,  and  Greatness  court  me  to  be 

blest. 
And  Pow'r  and  Pleasure  draw  with  equal  force 
And  sweet  attraction  :  both  I  will  embrace 
In  quick  succession  ;  this  is  Pleasure's  day ; 
Ambition  will  have  time  to  reign  hereofler ; 
It  is  the  proper  appetite  of  age. 
The  lust  of  pow'r  shall  lord  it  uncontroU'd, 
When  all  the  gon'rous  feelings  grow  obtuse. 
And  stern  Dominion  holds,  with  rigid  hand, 
His  iron  rein,  and  sits  and  sways  idone. 
But  youth  is  Pleasure's  hour  ! 

Ut  eour.  Perish  the  slave 

Who,  wkh  official  counsel  would  oppose 
The  king's  desire,  whoso  slightest  wish  is  law ! 
Bel.  Now  strike  the  loud-ton'd  lyre  and  sofler 

lute; 
Let  me  have  music,  with  the  nobler  aid 
Of  poesy.    Where  are  those  cunning  men 
Who  boast,  by  chosen  sounds,  and  measured 

sweetness. 
To  set  the  busy  spirits  in  a  flame. 
And  cool  them  at  their  will  ?  who  know  the  art 
To  call  the  hidden  powers  of  numbers  forth, 
And  make  that  pliant  instrument,  the  mind. 
Yield  to  the  pow'rful  sympathy  of  sound, 
Obedient  to  the  master's  artful  hand. 
Such  magic  is  song !  Then  give  me  song ; 
Yet  not  at  first  such  soul  dissolving  strains 
As  melt  the  soflen'd  sense ;  but  such  bold  mea- 
sures 
As  may  inflame  my  spirit  to  despise 
Th*  ambitious  Persian,  that  presumptuous  boy, 
Who  rashly  dares  e'en  now  invest  our  city, 
And  menaces  th'  invincible  Belshazzar. 
[A  grand  concert  of  music^  after  which  an  ode.] 

In  vain  shall  Persian  Cyrus  dare 
With  gretX  Belshazzar  wage  unequal  war : 
2o  nia  Jhwiiu  abtJl  coin  bine, 


Darius  leader  of  the  Median  line ; 

While  fair  Euphrates'  stream  our  walls  protedg 

And  great  Belshazzar's  self  our  fiite  diivcti. 

War  and  famine  threat  in  vain. 

While  this  demi-god  shall  reign ! 
Let  Persia's  prostrate  king  confess  his  pow'r, 
And  Media's  monarch  dread  his  vengeful  hoor 

On  Dura's*  ample  plain  behold 
Immortal  Belus,t  whom  the  nations  own ; 
Sublime  he  stands  in  burnish'd  gold. 
And  richest  ofierings  his  bright  altars  crown, 

To-night  his  deity  we  here  addre. 
And  due  libations  speak  his  mighty  pow'r. 

Yet  Belus'  self  not  more  we  own 
Than  great  Belshazzar  on  Chaldea's  thront. 

Great  Bebhazzar  like  a  God, 

Rules  the  nations  with  a  nod ! 
To  great  Belshazzar  be  the  goblet  crown'd ! 
Belshazzar's  name  the  echoing  roofs  rebound! 

BeUh.  Enough  I  the  kindling  rapture  fires  my 
brain,  * 

And  my  heart  dances  to  the  flattering  ioonds, 
I  feel  myself  a  god !  Why  not  a  god ! 
What  were  the  deities  our  fathers  worship'd  ? 
What  was  great  Nimrod  our  imperial  fbandar? 
What  greater  Belus,  to  whose  pow'r  divine 
We  raise  to-night  tlie  banquet  and  the  soDg 
But  youthful  heroes,  mortal,  like  myself. 
Who  by  their  daring  earn'd  divinity  7 
They  were  but  men :  nay  some  were  lees  thai 

men, 
Though  now  rever'd  as  gods.  What  was  Annbis, 
Whom  Egypt's  sapient  sons  adore  7  A  dog ! 
And  shall  not  I,  young,  valiant,  and  a  king. 
Dare  more  ?  do  more  ?  exceed  the  boldest  mgliti 
Of  my  progenitors  ? — Fill  me  more  wine. 
To  cherish  and  exalt  the  young  idea.  (As  tfrtnJci) 
Ne'er  did  Olympian  Jupiter  lumself 
Quaff  such  immortal  draughts. 

Is^  eour.  What  could  that  Canaan, 

That  heaven  in  hope,  that  nothing  in  posseenoo, 
That  air-built  bliss  of  the  deluded  Jews, 
That  promis'd  land  of  milk  and  flowing  honey  i 
What  could  that  fancy'd  Paradise  bestow 
To  match  these  generous  juices  7 

BeUh.  Hold— enough ! 

Thou  hast  rous'd  a  thought    By  Heav*n  I  will 

enjoy  it : 
A  glorious  thought!  which  will  exalt  to  raptore 
The  pleasure  of  the  banquet,  and  bestow 
A  yet  untasted  relish  of  delight 
let  eour.  What  means  the  king  7 
BeUh.  The  Jews !  said'st  thou  the  Jews ! 
\8t  eour.  I  spoke  of  that  undone,  that  ootcait 
pe<^le, 
Those  tributary  creatures  of  thy  pow'r. 
The  captives  of  thy  will,  whose  yerj  breath 
Hangs  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  of'^the  king. 
BeUh.  When  that  abandoned  race  wae^hither 
brought, 

*  Daniel,  chap.  iii. 

t  See  a  very  fine  dencription  of  the  temple  of  tUs  idoL 

^The  towering  (hne 

Of  Bel.  Chaldean  Jove,  mirpauing  flir 
That  Doric  tomple,  which  the  Elean  chielb 
Raised  to  their  thunderer  fk^m  the  spoils  of  war. 
Or  that  Ionic  where  th'  Ephcnan  bow*d 
To  Dion,  queen  of  heaven.    Eight  towers  arise. 
Each  above  each,  immeasurable  heicbt, 
A  monument  at  once  of  ea»tern  piiae, 
And  slavish  sapeistition,  &c 
\  J«UK8Mtor«i;b.l. 
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Were  not  the  cboioMt  treataret  of  their  temple, 
(Devoted  to  their  God,  and  held  meet  precious) 
Amon^  the   spoils  which  grac*d  Nebsssar^s* 

triumphs, 
And  lodg*d  in  BabjkpT 
Iff  eoiir.  O  kiiiff !  thej  were. 

SJ  revr.  The  Jews,  with  superstitious  awe, 
behold 
These  sacred  ijmbols  of  their  ancient  fiuth : 
^or  has  captirity  abated  aught 
The  reT*rend  love  ther  bear  these  holy  reliques. 
Though  we  deride  their  law,  and  scorn  their 

persons. 
Yet  never  have  we  yet  to  human  use 
Deroted  these  rich  vessels  set  apart 
Toncred  purposes. 

Belth,  I  joy  to  hear  it ! 

Go— fetch  them  hither.    They  shall  grace  our 

banquet. 
Does  no  one  stir  ?  Belshazzar  disobey*d  7 
And  yet  you  live  7  Whence  comes  this  strange 

reluctance  7 
'This  new-born  rev'rence  for  the  helpless  Jews  7 
This  fiwr  to  injure  those  who  can*t  revenge  it  7 
Send  to  the  sacred  treasury  in  haste. 
Let  all  be  hither  brought ; — who  answers  dies. 

[They  ro  out. 
The  mantlinr  wine  a  higher  joy  will  yield, 
Paur*d  Irom  ue  precious  flaggons  which  adorn*d 
Their  fitf-fiunM  temple,  now  in  ashes  laid. 
Oh !  Hwill  exalt  the  pleasure  into  transport. 
To  gnll  those  whining,  praying  Israelites ! 
I  laugh  to  think  what  wild  dismay  will  seise 

Ifasm 
When  they  shall  learn  the  use  that  has  been 

made 
Of  aU  their  holy  trumpery ! 

[  The  veaseU  arc  brought  in, 
^d  eour.  It  comes ; 

A  goodly  show !  how  bright  with  gold  and  gems! 
Far  fitter  for  a  youthful  monarch's  board 
Than  the  cold  shrine  of  an  unheeding  God. 

B€l9k.  Fill  me  that  massy  goblet  to  the  brim. 
Now,  Abraham !  let  thy  wretched  race  expect 
The  fable  of  their  faith  to  be  fulfillM ; 
Their  second  temple  and  their  promised  king ! 
Now  will  they  see  the  god  they  vainly  serve 
Is  impotrat  to  help ;  for  had  he  pow*r 
To  hear  and  grant  their  pray*r,  he  would  pre- 
vent 
This  profanation. 

[.4s  the  king  it  going  to  drink^  thunder  is  heard : 
he  Miarta  from  the  throne^  Bpiea  a  hand^  which 
writes  on  the  wall  these  wordo,  mine,  hxve, 
TCKEL,  UPHASSIN.  He  let$  fall  the  goblet,  and 
etando  in  an  attitude  of  apeechUtt  horror.  All 
etart  and  seem  terr^ed.] 
1st  cottr.  {after  a  long  pauoe.  Oh,  transcend- 

ant  horror ! 
2^  coicr.  What  may  this  mean  7  The  king  is 

greatly  mov*d ! 
3d  cotir.  Nor  is  it  strange— who  unappallM 
can  view  it  7  * 

Tliose  sacred  cups  !  I  doubt  we  *ve  gone  too  far! 
1st  eour.  Observe  the  ftar-struck  king!  his 
starting  eyes 


*  The  BSBe  of  NebaehadncBar  aot  keiag  redacible  tti 
vene,  I  have  adopted  that  of  Nebassar,  oa  the  authority 
f'f  *.hB  ingraioos  and  learned  Author  of  *  Jodah  Re* 
nond.'  ^  / 


Roll  horribly.  Thrice  he  essayM  to  speak. 
And  thrice  his  tongue  refus'd. 
Belsh,  {in  a  low  trembling  voice,)   Te  mysti, 

words! 
Thou  semblance  of  an  hand  !  illusive  forms! 
Ye  wild  fantastic  images,  what  are  ye  7 
Dread  shadows,  speak !  Explain  your  dark  in 

tent! 
Ye  will  not  answer  me — Alas !  I  feel 
I  am  a  mortal  now — My  failing  limbs 
Refuse  to  bear  me  up.    I  am  no  god ! 
Gods  do  not  tremble  thus — Support  me,  hold  me: 
These  loosened  joints,  these  knees  which  smite 

each  other, 
Betray  I'm  but  a  man — a  weak  one  too ! 
lot  eour.  In  truth,  'tis  passing  strange,  and 

full  of  horror ! 
BeUh,  Send  for  the  leam'd  magicians,  every 

sage 
Who  deals  in  wizard  spells  and  magic  charms. 

[Some  go  ouL 
1st  court,  |Iow  fares  my  lord  the  king  7 
Besh.  Am  I  a  king  7 

What  pow'r  have  1 7  Ye  lying  slaves,  I  am  not 
Oh,  soul  distracting  sight !  but  is  it  real  7 
Perhaps  'tis  fancy  all,  or  the  wild  dream 
Of  mad  distempcrature,  the  fumes  of  wine ! 
ril  look  on  it  no  more ! — So— now  I'm  well ! 
I  am  a  king  again,  and  know  not  fear. 
And  yet  my  eyes  will  seek  that  fatal  spot. 
And   fondly  dwell  upon  the  sight  that   blast 

them ! 
Again,  'tis  there  !  it  is  not  fancy's  work, 
I  sec  it  still !  'tis  written  on  the  wall ! 
I  see  the  writing,  but  the  viewless  writer. 
Who !  what  is  he !  Oh,  horror  !  horror !  horror  • 
It  cannot  be  the  God  of  these  poor  Jews  ; 
For  what  is  He,  that  he  can  thus  afflict  7 
2(i  eour.    Lot  not  my  Lord  the  king  be  thus 

dismay'd. 
3<f  eour.  Let  not  a  phantom,  an  illusive  shade 
Difft'irb  the  peace  of  him  who  rules  the  world. 
Belsh,    No  more,  ye  wretched  sycophants ! 

no  more ! 
The  sweetest  note  which  flatt'ry  now  can  strike. 
Harsh  and  discordant  grates  upon  my  soul. 
Talk  not  of  pow'r  to  one  so  full  of  fear, 
So  weak,  so  impotent !  Look  on  that  wall ; 
If  thou  wouldst  soothe  my  soul  explain  the 

writine^. 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  oracle,  my  God  ! 
O  tell  me  whence  it  came,  and  what  it  means. 
And  rU  believe  I  am  again  a  king ! 
Friends !  princes !  case  my  troubled  breast,  and 

say 
What  do  the  mystic  characters  portend  7 
Ist  court.  'Tis  not  in  us,  O  king,  to  ease  thy 

spirit ; 
We  are  not  skill'd  in  those  mysterious  arts 
Which  wait  the  midnight  studies  of  the  sage  * 
Rut  of  the  deep  diviners  thou  shalt  learn, 
The  wise  astrologers,  the  sage  magicians, 
Who,  of  events  unborn,  take  secret  note. 
And  hold  deep  commerce  with  the  unseen  world 

Enter  astologero,  magicians,  Sfc.  Sfc, 

Belsh,  Approach,  ye  sages,  'tis  the  king  com- 
mands. [  They  kneel. 
Astrologers,  Hail,  mighty  kme  of  Babylon  \ 
Belsh.                                   ^av,iVM* 
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I  do  not  need  your  homage,  but  your  help ; 
The  world  may  worship,  you  must  counsel  me. 
He  who  declares  the  secret  of  the  kin?, 
No  common  honours  shall  await  his  sriII; 
Our  empire  shall  be  tazM  for  his  reward. 
And  he  himself  shall  name  the  gift  he  wishes. 
A  splendid  scarlet  robe  shall  grace  his  limbs. 
His  neck  a  princely  chain  of  gold  adorn : 
Meet  honours  for  such  wisdom :  He  shall  rule 
The  third  in  rank  throughout  our  Babylon. 
2d  Astr.    Such  recompencc    becomes    Bel- 

shazzar*8  bounty; 
iiet  the  king  speak  the  secret  of  his  soul ; 
Which  heard,  his  humble  creatures  shall  unfold. 
Beish,  {poirtti  to  the  wall.)  Be  *t  so — look  there 

— beliold  these  characters ! 
Nay,  do  not  start,  for  I  will  know  their  meaning ! 
Ha !  answer ;  speak,  or  instant  death  awaits  you ! 
What,  dumb !  all  dumb  !  where  is  your  boasted 

skill  ?  [  T/iey  confer  together. 

Keep  ihcm  asunder — no  confederacy 

No  secret  plots  tu  make  your  tales  agree. 
Speak,  slaves,  and  dare  to   let   me  know   the 

worst !  [  They  kneel. 

'   1st  AbIt.  O,  let  tlie  king  forgive  his  faithful 

servants  ! 
2J  A%ir,  O  mitigate  our  tlireatened  doom  of 

death;  . 
If  we  declare,  with  mingled  grief  and  shame, 
We  cannot  tell  the  secret  of  the  king. 
Nor  what  these  mystic  characters  portend  ! 
BeUh.    Off  with  their  heads !  Ye  shall  not 

live  an  hour ! 
Curse  on  your  shallow  arts,  your  lying  science  I 
*Tis  thus  you  practice  on  the  credulous  world, 
Who  think  you  wise  because  themselves  are< 

weak ! 
But  miscreants,  ye   shall  die !   the  pow*r  to 

punish 
Is  all  that  I  have  led  me  of  a  king. 

\9i  tour.  Great  sire,  suspend  their  punish- 
ment a  while ; 
Behold  Nitocris  comes,  thy  royal  mother ! 

Jurder  Queen. 

Quef  R.  O  my  misguided  son ! 

Well  may*st  thou  wonder  to  behold  me  here : 
For  I  have  ever  shunnM  this  scene  of  riot. 
Where    wild    intemperance    and    dishonour'd 

mirth 
Hold  festival  impure.    Yet,  O  Belshazzar ! 
I  could  not  hear  the  wonders  which  befel. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  workings  of  despair : 
For,  spite  of  all  the  anguish  of  my  soul 
At  thy  offences,  Tm  thy  mother  still ! 
Against  the  solemn  purpose  I  had  formM 
Never  to  mix  in  this  unhallow*d  crowd. 
The  wondrous  story  of  the  mystic  writing, 
Of  strange  and  awful  import,  brings  me  here ; 
If  hapMy  I  may  show  some  likely  means 
To  fathom  this  dark  mystery. 

Bel.  Speak,  O  queen  ! 

My  listening  soul  shall  hang  upon  thy  words, 
And  prompt  obedience  follow  them  ! 

Q,ueen.  Then  hear  me. 

Among  thy  captive  tribes  which  hither  came 
To  grace  Nebassar*s  triumph,  there  was  brought 
A  ^outh  namM  Daniel,  favoured  by  high  Heaven 
With  pow'r  to  look  into  the  secret  page 
Of  dim  Futurity^B  myBteriouB  volume. 


J  The  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  Is  In  him: 
No  vision  so  obscure,  so  deeply  hid. 
No  sentence  so  perplexM  but  he  can  solve  it. 
He  can  unfold  tiie  dark  decrees  of  fate. 
Can  trace  each  crooked  labyrinth  of  thought, 
Each  winding  maze  of  ^oubt,  and  make  it  clear 
And  palpable  to  sense.     He  twice  explain^ 
The  monarch's  mystic  dreams.     The  holy  seer 
Saw,  with  prophetic  spirit,  what  befel 
The  king  long  afler.     For  his  wond'roos  skill 
He  was  rewarded,  honoured,  and  carcns'd. 
And  with  the  rulers  of  Chaldea  ranked  : 
Though  now,  alas !  thrown  by,  his  services 
Forgotten  or  neglected. 

Bel.  Send  with  speed 

A  message  to  command  the  holy  man 
To  meet  us  on  the  instant. 

iVt/ocrts.  1  already 

Have  sent  to  ask  his  presence  at  the  palace. 
And  lo !  in  happy  season  see  he  comes. 

Enter  Daniel. 

Bel.  Welcome,  thrice  venerable  sage!  ap- 
proach. 
Art  thou  that  Daniel  whom  my  great  forefather 
Brought  hither  with  the  captive  tribes  of  Judah! 
Daniel,  I  am,  O  king  ! 
Bel,        Then,  pardon,  holy  prophet ; 
Nor  let  a  just  resentment  of  thy  wrongs, 
And  long  neglected  merit,  shut  thy  heart 
Against  a  king^s  request,  a  suppliant  king  \ 
Daniel,  The  God  I  worship  teaches  lo  for 

give. 
Bel.  Then  let  thy  words  bring  comfort  to  my 

soul. 
Pve  heard  the  spirit  of  the  gods  is  in  thee; 
That  thou  can'st  look  into  Uie  fates  of  men. 
With  prescience  more  than  human  ! 

Daniel.  Hold,  O  king! 

Wisdom  is  from  above  ;  *tis  God*s  own  gift , 
I  of  myself  am  nothing;  but  from  Him 
The  little  knowledge  I  possess,  I  hold : 
To  him  be  all  the  glory  ! 

Bel.  Then,  O  Daniel ! 

If  thou  indeed  dost  boast  that  wond'rous  gift^ 
That  faculty  divine ;  look  there,  and  tell  me ! 
O  say,  what  mean  those  mystic  characters  ? 
Remove  this  load  of  terror  from  my  soul, 
And  honours,  such  as  kings  can  give,  await 

thee. 
Thou  shalt  he  great  beyond  thy  soul*s  ambition,. 
And  rich  above  thy  wildest  dream  of  wealth : 
Clad  in  the  scarlet  robe  our  nobles  wear, 
And  gracM  with  princely  ensigns  thou  ahilt 

stand 
Near  our  own  throne,  and  third  within  our  em 

pi  re. 
Daniel.  O  mighty  king,  thy  gida  with  tbea 

remain 
And  let  thy  high  rewards  on  others  fall. 
The  princely  ensign,  nor  the  scarlet  robe, 
Nor  yet  to  be  the  third  within  thy  realm. 
Can  touch  the  soul  of  Daniel.    Honour,  fame, 
AH  that  the  world  calls  great,  thy  crown  itself 
Could  never  satisfy  the  vast  ambition 
Of  an  immortal  spirit ;  I  aspire 
Beyond  thy  pow*r  of  giving  ;  my  high  hopes 
Reach  also  to  a  crown — but  'tis  a  crown 
Unfading  and  eternal 
\     Itt  cour.  VI^SQdLT^ai<Qa'wuGL\ 
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^•U  teach  no  sach  notiooi. 
il  Yet,  O  king! 

all  nnnMir'd  by  g^randear  or  by  gift, 
nfbid  the  bigh  d^ree  of  Hoaven, 
light  deelare  the  mTstery. 

SpeaJE,  O  prophet! 
•I.  Prepare  to  hear  what  Idnga  have  ael- 
1  heard; 

to  hear  what  ooartien  ieldom  tell, 
to  hear  the  Truth.    The  mighty  God, 
let  the  loeptrefl  and  the  hearts  of  kings, 
y  renown*d  forefather*  here  to  reign, 
ch  extent  of  empire,  weight  of  pow*r, 
MitnesB  of  dominion,  the  wide  esxth 
!d  beneath  the  terror  of  his  name, 
igdoros  stood  or  fell  as  he  decreed, 
ijferous  pinnacle  of  pow*r  supreme ! 
ri  stand  safe  upon  its  treacherous  top, 
.he  gazing  prostrate  world  below, 
lepth  and  distance  into  pigmies  shrink, 
grow  giddy  !  BabyI<Mi*8  great  king 
ic  was  a  man,  a  helpless  man, 
to  i>ain«  and  sin,  and  death,  like  others  I 
I  nhiil  fight  against  Omnipotence?        * 
hath  hardenM  his  obdurate  heart 
the  Majesty  of  Heav*n,  and  prosper'd  7 
1  he  hath  insulted  was  avcng'd  ; 
ipire,  from  the  joys  of  social  life, 
i  him  forth ;  extinguishM  reason's  lamp ; 
d  that  bright  spark  of  deity  within  ; 
*d  him  wiSi  the  forest  brutes  to  roam 
ity  pasture  ;  and  the  mountain  dews 
i  and  wet,  on  his  defenceless  head, 
nnfeasM, — Let  men,  let  monarchs  hear ! 
xmfessM,  Pride  was  not  made  for  man. 
it.  O  awful  instance  of  divine  displea- 


»! 

'roceed !  my  soul  is  wrapt  in  fizM  at- 

ion  ! 

i.  O  king !  thy  grandaire  not  in  vain 

sinn'd, 

his  error  thou  badst  learnt  the  truth. 

J  of  his  fall  thou  ofl  has  heard, 

it  taught  thee  wisdom  7  Thou  like  him, 

sn  elate  with  powV,  and  mad  with  pride, 

n,  thou  hast  defy*d  the  living  God. 

bold  thoughts  hast  added  deeds  more 

Lst  oatwrought  the  pattern  he  bequeathe 
>» 

te  outgone  example ;  hast  profanM 
I  pious  hand,  the  vessels  of  the  temple  : 
?ssels  sanctify*d  to  holiest  use, 
St  polluted  with  unhallowed  lips, 
de  the  instruments  of  foul  delwueh, 
St  adored  the  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
seless  deities,  the  work  of  hands : 
THE  Kino  or  kings,  and  lord  of  lords, 
1  exists  thy  life,  thy  soul,  thy  breath, 
n  thy  being  hangs,  thou  hast  denyM. 
«r.  (oaufe  to  the  othen,)  With  what  an 
r  boldness  he  reproves  him  ! 
iir.  Such  is  the  fearless  confidence  of 
ue! 

h  the  righteous  courage  those  maintain 
rad  the  cause  of  truth.    The  smallest 
d 
i  bad  been  death  to  half  the  court 

^  Nehurhadmtwnr. 


Bel.  Now  let  the  mystic  writing  be  ezplain*d 
Thrioe  venerable  sage ! 

Dmud,  O  mighty  king ! 

Hear  then  ita  awful  import :  Heaven  ku  kum 

Jer'd    ^ 
7%y  days  of  royaltv,  and  aoon  itill  end  them* 
Our  Ood  hao  tDeiglCd  thee  in  the  even  baUncM 
Of  hit  own  holy  iato,  and  ^ndt  thee  wanting: 
And  last  thy  kingdom  ahall  be  wrested  from  thet. 
And  know,  the  Mede  and  Persian  shall  jposstMO  it 

BeL  {starts  up.)  Prophet,  when  shall  this  be  7 

DanieU  In  God's  own  time ; 

Here  my  commission  ends ;  I  may  not  utter 
More  than  thou*st  heard;  but  oh!  remember 

king! 
Thy  days  are  number*d :  hear,  repent  and  live  - 

nel.  Say,  prophet,  what  can  penitence  avail  t 
If  Heaven's  decrees  immutably  are  fix*d. 
Can  pray'rs  avert  our  fate  7 

Daniel,  They  change  our  hearts. 

And  thus  dispose  Omnipotence  to  mercy. 
*Tis  man  that  alters ;  God  is  still  the  same. 
Conditional  are  all  Hcav'n's  covenants : 
And  when  th'  uplifVed  thunder  is  withheld, 
'Tis  pray'r  that  deprecates  th'  impending  bolt* 
Good  Hexekiah's*  days  were  number'd  too ; 
But  penitence  and  faith  were  mighty  pleas : 
At  Mercy's  throne  they  never  plead  in  vain. 

[He  is  going-m 

Bel.  Stay,  prophet,  and  receive  thy  promia'd 
gift; 
The  scarlet  robe  and  princely  chain  are  thin*  -' 
And  let  my  herald  publish  through  the  land 
That  Daniel  stands^  in  dignity  and  pow'r. 
The  third  in  Babylon.   These  just  rewards 
Thou  well  may'st  claim,  though  sad  thy  pra 
phecy ! 

Queen.  Be  not  deceiv'd  my  son !  nor  let  thy 
soul 
Snatch  an  uncertain  moment's  trcach'rous  reat» 
On  the  dread  brink  of  that  tremendous  gulf 
Which  yawns  beneath  thee. 

Daniel.  O  unhappy  king, 

Know  what  must  happen  once  may  happen  soon. 
Remember  that  'tis  terrible  to  meet 
Great  evils  unprepar*d  !  and,  O  Belshazzar  ! 
In  the  wild  moment  of  dismay  and  death. 
Remember  thou  wast  warn'd !  and,  O  remember. 
Warnings  despis'd  are  condemnations  then. 

[Exeunt  Daniel  and  Q^een., 

Bel.    'Tis  well — my  soul  shakes  off  its  load 
of  care : 
'Tis  only  the  obscure  is  terrible. 
Imagination  frames  events  unknown. 
In  wild  fantastic  shapes  of  hideous  ruin, 
And  what  it  fears  creates ! — I  know  the  worst ; 
And  awful  is  that  worst  as  fear  could  feign  : 
But  distant  are  the  ills  I  have  to  dread  ! 
What  is  remote  may  be  uncertain  too ! — 
Ha !   princes !  hope  breaks  in ! — This  may  not 
be. 

lst  cour.  Perhaps  this  Daniel  is  in  league 
with  Persia ; 
And  brib'd  by  C^rus  to  report  these  horrors* 
To  weaken  and  impede  the  mighty  plans 
Of  thy  imperial  mind. 

Bel.  »Tis  very  like. 

fid  cour.  Return  we  to  the  banquet 

BeL  Dare  we  venture  ? 

/       '  S  Chron.  dnp.  xxxiii.    iMiab,  chap,  ixxvui. 
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Zd.  eour.  Let  not  this  dreaming  Mer  dietarb 
the  king. 
Against  the  pow*r  of  Cjriu  and  the  Medd 
Is  Babylon  secure.     Her  brazen  gates 
Mock  all  attempts  to  force  them.    Proud  Eu- 
phrates, 
A  wat*rj  bulwark,  guards  our  ample  city 
From  all  assailants.    And  within  the  walls 
Of  this  stupendous  capital  are  lodgM 
Such  yast  provisions,  such  exhaustless  stores. 
As  a  twice  ten  years  ^siege  could  never  waste. 
Bel.  (jemhracea  him.)  My  better  genius !  Safe 
in  such  resources, 
I  mock  the  prophet — Turn  me  to  the  banquet ! 
[A$  they  are  going  to  resume  their  placet  at  the 
banquet^  a  dreadful  uproar  ia  heard^  tumuUu- 
OKI  crie*^  and  warlike  aounda.    All  atand  ter- 
rified. Enter  aoldiera  with  their  aworda  drawn 
and  wounded.] 

Soldier,  Oh,  helpless  Babylon  !  Oh,  wretched 
kin^! 
Chaldea  is  no  more,  the  Mede  has  conquer'd ! 
The  victor  Cyrus,  like  a  mighty  torrent 
Comes  rushing  on,  and  marks  his  way  with  rain! 
Destruction  ia  at  hand  ;  escape  or  perish. 

Bel.  Impossible  !  Villain  and  slave  thou  ly*8t ! 
Euphrates  and  the  brazen  gates  secure  us. 
While  those  remain,  Belshazzar  laughs  at  dan- 
ger. 
Soldier.  Euphrates  is  diverted  from  its  course; 
The  brazen  gates  are  burst,  the  city  *8  taken ; 
Thyself  a  pris*ner,  and  thy  empire  lost 
Bel.  Oh,  prophet !  I  remember  thee  indeed ! 

\He  runa  out.     They  follow  in  the  utmoat  confu- 
sion.] 

Enter  aeveral  Jews,  Medea^  and  Bahyloniana." 

lat  Jew.  He  comes,  he  comes !  the  long  pre- 
dicted prince, 
Cyrus,  the  dcstin*d  instrument  of  Heaven, 
To  free  our  captive  nation,  and  restore 
Jehovah*8  temple.  Cama^  marks  his  way. 
And  Conqnest  sits  upon  his  plume  crown'd  helm. 

2d  Jew.  What  noise  is  that? 

lat  Jew.  Hark  !  His  Belshazzar*s  voice ! 

Bel,  (without.)  O  soldier,  spare  my  life,  and 
aid  my  flight ! 
Sach  treasures  shall  reward  the  gentle  deed 
As  Persia  never  saw.    I  'II  be  thy  slave ; 
I  'U  yield  my  crown  to  Cyrus ;  I  Ml  adore 
His  gods  and  thine — I  *I1  kneel  and  kiss  thy  feet. 
And  worship  thee. — It  is  not  much  I  ask — 
^  *U  live  in  bondage,  beggary  and  pain, 
kx>  thou  but  let  me  live. 

Soldier,  Die,  tyrant,  die ! 

BeL  O  Daniel !  Daniel !  Daniel ! 

Enter  Soldier. 

Soldier,  Belshazzar 's  dead  ! 

Hie  wretched  king  breath*d  out  his  furious  soul 
In  that  tremendo^  groan. 

lai  Jew,  Belshazzar's  dead  ! 

Then,  Judah,  art  thou  free  !  The  tyrant's  fallen ! 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  is  free  ! 


PART  IIL      , 
J^er  DANUBLtmd  Jlmn. 


Dan.  Bel  boweth  down,*  and  haughty  Nebo 

stoops! 
Thi  idols  &11 ;  the  god  and  worshipper 
Together  fall !  together  they  bow  down ! 
Each  other,  or  themselves  they  cannot  save. 
O,  Babylon,  where  is  thy  refuge  now  T 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  meant  to  savs, 
Pervert  thee  ;  and  thy  blessing  is  thy  bane ! 
Where  are  thy  brutish  deities,  Chaldea  7 
Where  are  thy  gods  of  gold  ?— Oh,  Lord  of  life! 
Thou  very  Goid  !  so  fall  thy  foes  before  thee ! 
lat  Jew,  So  fell  beneath  the  terrors  of  Tkj 

name 
The  idol  Chemosh,  Moab*s  empty  trust ; 
So  Ammonitish  Moloch  sunk  berore  Thee ; 
So  fell  Philistine  Dagon  :  so  shall  fall. 
To  time's  remotest  period,  all  thy  foes, 
Trium  phant  Lord  of  HosCs  ! 

Daniel,  How  chang'd  our  fate  ' 

Not  for  myself,  O  Judah  !  but  for  thee 
I  shed  these  tears  of  joy.     For  I  no  more 
Must  view  the  cedars  which  adorn  the  brow 
Of  Syrian  Lebanon  ;  no  more  shall  see 
Thy  pleasant  stream,  O  Jordan  !  nor  the  flocks 
Which  whiten  all  the  mountains  of  Judea; 
No  more  these  eyes  delighted  shall  review 
Or  Carmel's  heights,  or  Sharon's  flow'ry  vales. 
I  must  remain  in  Babylon  !  So  Heav'n, 
To  whose  awards  I  bow  mc,  has  decreed. 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee,  Salem  !  I  am  old  ; 
And  few  and  toilsome  are  my  days  to  come. 
But  we  shall  meet  in  those  celestial  climes, 
Compar'd  with  which  created  glories  sink ; 
Where  sinners  shall  have  pow'r  to  harm  no 

more. 
And  martyr'd  Virtue  rests  her  weary  head. 
Though  ere  my  day  of  promis'd  grace  shiU 

come, 
I  shall  be  tried  by  perils  strange  and  new ; 
Nor  shall  I  taste  of  death,  so  have  I  leam'd. 
Till  I  have  seen  the  captive  tribes  restoi'd. 
lat  Jew.  And  shall  we  view,  onoe  naare,  thy 

hallow'd  towers. 
Imperial  Salem  ? 

Dan.  Yes,  my  youthful  friends  ! 

You  shall  behold  the  second  temple  rise,t 
With  grateful  ecstacy ;  but  we,  your  aires, 
Now  bent  with  hoary  age ;  we,  whose  charm'd 

eyes 
Behold  the  matchless  glories  of  the  first, 
Should  weep,  rememb'ring  that  we  onoe  had 

seen 
That  model  of  perfection  ! 

2d  Jew.  Never  more 

Shall  such   a  wond'rous  structure  grace  the 

eartJi! 

Dan.  Well  have  you  borne  affliction,  man  of 
Judah '. 
Well  have  sostain'd  your  portion  of  disftrew  • 
And,  unrepining,  drank  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  adverse  fortune  !  Happier  days  await  yon. 
O  guard  against  the  perils  of  success  ! 
Prosperity  dissolves  the  yielding  soul. 
And  the  bright  sun  of  shining  fortune  melts 
The  firmest  virtue  down.    Beware  my  fViends, 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  prosperity  ! 
Defend  your  sliding  hearts;  and,  trembUng, 

think 
How  those,  who  bufietted  Affliction's  wayet 
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With  ▼iir'kwi  iirtoa»  ink  ia 

He.*  who  of  «pwid  gffMt  hid  hna  flUiMrM 

To  iwr  tiM  hdhnvM  Am  to  lOTMrb  Ocrf, 

Bf  wwhh  uwiuptwl.  Mid  bj  mm  irtwoh^ 

Fonook  tiM  God  to  whom  h&  nk^  tha  ft^t 

Aad,  rank  in  m—ooI  doth,  oonmM  his  days 

b  vUo  idohtroM  fitao^— Nor  think,  my  Han* ' 

Tint  virtao  in  Mqneoiof'd  mUttUk 

h  thrajo  Iband.    WiAin  tho  immot  ooiil 

Tlw  hiddoa  tomptor  Ivko;  nor  Iom  botrajo 

h  tho  Min  ooomiaf  flofi*f  of  nCiMt, 

Ihu  whora  thn  wmid  hor  mum  Mtuif^ing 


Gouil  OMTT  thoQfht : 
wtotoOnrndoM; 
rMch  tho  otnotMiT : 
M.   RifhtooMLot 


MbrafinUoto 
WhDthiohohimoilf 
For  flu, 
*TiinoltbBploM 


StotoM  ^  ■troDff  emrent  orftnrii|iCioii*i  tide^ 
£^  hr  ooUgtod  Sodom  f  mft  ho  liT*d, 
Whilo  •irbaiDojiootive  VirtM*»  wnthhftil  ojo 
WniMiii  ny  awmko :  bat  in  tho  thadt. 
Fai::4pinho*oto(^oiifl  porili  whleb  alana 
With^polpable'ttfOptation,  ■ecret  tin   , 
Enanar*d  klo  ooltal^ho  tmoted  in  himaelf ; 
SecaritT  hotraj'd  hinu  and  he  feU. 

Sd.  Jew.  Thy  pnidoBt  coonoela  in  our  hoaito 
ohaUlSrOf         **'*': 
Ao  if  a  pen  ofadamanthadgraT'd  them. 

Iff  Jew.    The  dawn  afljprSaehM ;  let  vm  pazf^* 
my  friend, 
Seenro  of  poaoo,  nnM  tyrannj^ia'ihUm. 

Am.  So  periah  all  thmo  onomiop,  O  Lord ; 
So  mighty  God,  shall  periah  dl  jtejeek 
Gormpted  pleaanrM  in  tho  tarba^wiifM 
Of  life*B  poilated  atroam,  and  madi/.^puC  , 

The  lifing  firantain  of  perennial  ffiM  i 


DANIEL: 

A  SACKED  D/tAMA. 
riffateow  le  dilimed  oot  of  tronUe,  and  the  widced  eomeUi  in  his  stead. 

.On  peat  dM  phia  frapda  roia  sorprendre  la  joitiM. 

InMpable  do  troroper, 

Ik  oot  peine  a  s'echsiiper 

Dm  pi4^  do  rartifioe; 
Un  ooMir  aoUe  no  pent  soopoonner  en  antmi 

La  bisssMB  et  k  maliM 

Qa*il  no  aentpoint  en  lui. 

AtArr.    TVagtdU  do  BMcbu. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 
DAima,kin|t  of  Medk  and  Babylon.  AaAsm,  a  yoang  Median  lord,  friend  and 

Scent— T%e  ctly  of  Babyhm, 
The  snbjoot  k  taken  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  th^  prophet 


PART  I. 


Ptor.  TnaS-^IhaTO  noted  with  a  jealoos  eye. 
The  pow*r  of  thk  new  fkT*rito !  Daniel  reigns. 
And  Bol  Darius !  Dankl  gnidM  the  springs  ^ 
Whieh  move  thk  mighty  empire.  EUgli  he  sits, 
SoBffome  in  &Toor  with  both  prlnM  and  people. 
Where  k  thai  spirit  of  oar  Median  lords, 
Tiiinely  to  erooeh  and  bend  the  rapple  knM 
To  thk  new  god !  By  Mithras,  *tk  too  maeh! 
Shall  ^rreat  ArbaoM^raM  to  Daniel  bow ! 
A  fiireignor,  a  eaotiM,  and  a  Jew  7 
SooMthing  most  do  dovk*d,  and  that  right  soon. 
To  shake  hk  eredit 

ftr.  Ratiber  hope  to  shake 

l%e  taoontahi  pine,  whoM  twisting  fibres  clasp 
Tbi  ssrth,  deep  nwtod !  RaOir  k^  to  shake 


The  Scythian  Tanros  from  hk  central  kuw ! 
No— Dtokl  sits  too  absolute  in  pow'r, 
Too  firm  in  fiiToar,  for  the  keenest  shaft 
Of  nicely-aiminff  jeakmsy  to  reach  him. 

Pkar.  Rather  he  site  too  high  to  sit  secorely. 
Yes !  he  has  reach*d  that  pinnack  of  pow*r 
Which  closely  touchM  on  depresskn*s  yerge. 
Hast  thoa  then  li?*d  in  oourts  7  hast  thoa  grown 

gray 
Beneath  the  mask  a  snbtk  statMman  wears, 

To  hide  his  secret  sool,  and  dost  not  know 

That  of  all  fickk  Fortune^s  transient  gifts, 

Fayoar  k  most  deceitful  7  'Tk  a  beam, 

Whidi  darts  uncertain  brightneM  fiir  a  moment! 

The  faint  precarious,  fickly  shine  of  pow'r ; 

GiT*n  without  merit,  by  MpriM  withdrawn. 

No  trifle  k  so  small  ai  wlyit  obtains. 

Save  that  which  ksM  fayoar ,  *tk  a  breath. 

Which  hanga  open  a  smik !  A  kok,  a  word. 
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A  fiftywn,  the  air-built  tower  of  fartane  shaiei, 

And  down  the  uniubetantial  fkbric  |«[lls !' ' 

Darius,  just  and  clement  as  he  is,^ 

If  I  mistake  not,  may  be  wrought'^|M 

By  prudent  wiles,  by  FlattVy's  .-plecsast  rap, 

AdrainistcrM  with  caution.     '•/•*• 

Sor,  ButtHejnIwns? 

For  DaniePs  life  (a  foe  miuit  grant  him  that) 
Is  ao  replete  with  goodneif ,  ta  adomM 
With  every  virtue  so  eA^tly  squar'd 
By  wisdom's  nicest  ruIesV  'twill  be  most  hard 
To  charge  him  with.th^.snadow  of  oJSenco. 
Pure  is  his  fame  as  Scfthia's  mountain  snows, 
When  not  a  brditUi  pollutes  them  !  O  Phamaces, 
I*ve  scannM  iJ^e  actions  of  his  daily  life 
With  all  th*.uij9ii8tt-ious  malice  of  a  foe ; 
And  nothing  jaMitB  mine  eye  but  deeds  of  hon- 
our!; *•/' 
In  office  pure*;  for  equitable  acta 
Renowii\i':.injustic  and  impartial  truth, 
Th^ 'Grecian  Themis  is  not  more  severe. 

.Pha^fJBy  yon  bright  sun,  thou  blazon*st  forth 
. .  *.  hn  praise 

As'If'witn  rapture  thou  did'st  read  the  page 
Where  these  fair  deeds  are  written  ! 

Sor,  Thou  mistak'st 

I  only  meant  to  show  what  cause  we  have 
To  hate  and  fear  him.    I  but  meant  to  paint 
His  popular  virtues  and  eclipsing  merit 
Then  for  devotion  and  religious  zeal, 
Who  so  renownM  as  Daniel  ?  Of  his  law 
Observant  in  th*  extreme.    Thrice  ev'ry  day 
With  prostrate  reverence,  he  adores  his  God : 
With  superstitious  awe  his  face  he  turns 
TowVds  his  belovM  Jerusalem,  as  if 
Some  local,  partial  God,  might  there  be  found 
To  hear  his  supplication.    No  affair 
Of  state,  no  business  so  importunate. 
No  pleasure  so  alluring,  no  employ 
Of  such  high  import,  to  seduce  his  zeal 
From  this  observance  due  ! 

Phar.  There,  there  he  falls ! 

Enough  my  frrend  !  His  piety  destroys  him. 
There,  at  the  very  footstool  of  his  God, 
Where  he  implores  protection,  there  1*11  crush 
him. 

Sor,  What  means  Pharnaces  ? 

Phar,  Ask  not  what  I  mean. 

The  new  idea  floating  in  my  brain 
Has  yet  received  no  form.     Tis  yet  too  soon 
To  give  it  body,  circumstance,  or  breath. 
The  seeds  of  mighty  deeds  are  Iab*ring  here, 
And  struggling  for  a  birth !  Tis  near  the  hour 
The  king  is  wont  to  summon  us  to  council : 
Ere  that,  this  big  conception  of  mymind 
I'll  shape  to  form  and  being.    Thou,  mean- 
while, 
Convene  our  chosen  friends :  for  I  shall  need 
The  aid  of  all  your  councils,  and  the  weight 
of  grave  authority. 

Sor.  Who  shall  be  trusted  7 

Phar,  With  our  immediate  motive  none, 
except 
A  chosen  band  of  friends,  who  most  repine 
At  Daniel's  exaltation. — But  the  scheme 
I  meditate  must  be  disclos'd  to  all 
Who  boar  high  office ;  all  our  Median  rulers, 
Princes  and  captains,  presidents  and  lords ; 
All  must  assemble.    'Tis  a  common  cause : 
AU  but  the  young  Araspcs :  he  inclines 


To  Daniel  and  hii  God.    He  eite  i^ttent. 
With  ravish'd  ears,  to  listen  to  his  lore. 
With  rev'recce  names  Jerusalem,  and  reads 
The  volume  of  the  law.    No  more  he  bows 
To  hail  thjB  golden  Ruler  of  the  Day, 
But  looks  for  some  great  Prophet,  greatet  far, 
So  they  pretend,  than  Mithras!  From   him 

therefore. 
Conceal  whate'er  of  injury  is  devis'd 
'Gainst  DanicL    Be  it  to  iliy  care  to-daj 
To  keep  him  from  the  council. 

Sor.  'Tie  well  thought 

'Tis  now  about  the  hour  of  Daniel's  prayer. 
Araspee  too  is  with  him !  and  to  day 
The^  will  not  sit  in  counciL    Haste  we  then 
Designs  of  high  importance  once  oooceiv'd 
Shoiud  be  acoomplish'd !  Genius  which  dii< 

cerns. 
And  courage  which  achieves,  despise  the  aid 
Of  ling'ring  Circumspection  !  The  keen  spirit 
Seizes  the  prompt  occasion,  makes  the  thought 
Start  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  and  performs,  resolves  and  executes ! 


PART  II. 

Scene — DanieVa  hoiUe. 

DANIEL,  ARASFES. 

Anupeo,  Proceed,  proceed,  thrice  veneraUe 
sage. 
Enlighten  my  dark  mind  with  this  new  ray, 
This  dawning  of  salvation  !  Teli  me  more 
Of  this  expected  King  !  this  Comforter  ! 
This  Promise  of  the  nations !  tliis  great  Hope 
Of  anxious  Israel !  This  unborn  Prophet ! 
This  wonderful,  this  mighty  Counsellor! 
This  everlasting  Lord  !  tliis  Prince  of  Peace  ! 
This  balm  of  Gilcad,   which  shaU  heal   the 

wounds 
Of  universal  nature  !  this  Messiah  ! 
Redeemer,  Saviour,  Sufferer,  Victim,  God  ! 

Dan,  Enough  to  animate  our  faith,  we  know, 
But  not  enough  to  soothe  the  curious  pride 
Of  vain  philosophy  !  Enough  to  cheer 
Our  path  wo  see,  the  rest  is  hid  in  clouds ; 
And  heaven's  own  shadows  rest  upon  the  view ! 

Aras,  Go  on  blest  sage !  1  could  for  ever  hear, 
Untir'd,  thy  admonition  !  tell  mo  how 
I  shall  obtain  the  favour  of  that  God 
I  but  begin  to  know,  but  fain  would  serve. 

Dan,  By  deep  humility,  by  faith  unfeign'd, 
By  holy  deeds,  best  proof  of  living  faith  ! 
O  Faith,*  thou  wonder-working  principle. 
Eternal  substance  of  our  present  hope. 
Thou  evidence  of  things  invisible ! 
What  cannot  man  sustain,  sustain'd  by  thee ' 
The  time  would  fail,  and  the  bright  star  of  day 
Would  quench  his  beams  in  ocean,  and  reaigD 
His  empire  to  the  silver  queen  of  nisfht ; 
And  she  again  descend  the  steep  of  heaven, 
If  I  should  tell  what  wonders  Faith  achiev'd 
By  Gideon,  Barak,  and  the  holy  seer, 
Elkanah's  son ;  the  pious  Gileadite, 
Ill-fated  Jephthah  !  He  of  Zorah  toot 


In  strength  unequall'd ;  and  the  shcpherd-luDr 
Who  vanquish'd  Gath's  fell  giant!  Need  I  tell 
Of  holy  prophets,  who  by  conqu'ring  Faith,  . 
*  Hebrews,  chap.  xi«  f  Samaoii. 
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t  daedf  incTvdible  to  mortml  wnM ;         i  Ib  mmetimes  hid  in  clonds ;  not  that  her  Uf  ht 
h*d  Gontendinf  kin^oms,  qnelTd  the    Is  in  itralf  defective;  butobscnr*d 


as  pestilence,  extingtiishM  fire ! 
us  Faith  !  others  by  tliee  endur*d 
i«frace,  ctptivitj,  and  death ! 
icomplaininijr,  bore  (nor  be  it  deemM 
inest  exercise  of  well-trj'd  Faith) 
^1  moekinff,  and  the  bitter  taunt, 
3qur,  and  undeaerv*d  reproach  : 
K  snarae,  that  death  to  human  pride ! 
How  sliall  this  faith  be  sought  7 
Bt  earnest  prayer, 
vt  the  wisdom  nrom  above : 

whose  fruits  are  purity  and  peace ! 
!  that  bri|rht  intelligence,  which  sat 
,  when  with  his  eolden  compasses* 
nal  p1ann*d  the  fabric  of  the  world, 

his  fair  idea  into  light, 
i,  that  all  was  good !  Wisdom,  blest 
Q  ! 

btness  of  the  everlasting  light ! 
less  mirror  of  the  power  of  God ! 
!X  image  of  th*  all  perfect  Mind ! 
I  translucent,  flowing  from  the  source 
infinite  !  a  clondlesa  light ! 
nt  cannot  touch  nor  sin  pdluts 
ain*d  purity  !  Not  Ophir*8  gold, 
opia*s  gems  can  match  her  price  ! 
'  of  the  mine  is  pale  before  her ! 

the  oil  Elisha's  bounty  blessed, 
reaaure  which  doth  ffrow  by  use, 
tiply  by  spending !  She  contains, 
Rrself  the  sum  of  excellence, 
are  desir*d,  wisdom  is  wealtli ! 
ce,  where  shall  keen  Invention  find 
more  cunning  7  If  renown, 
fht  hand  it  comes  !  If  piety, 
ler  labours  virtues  7  If  the  lore 
cc  Kj#periencc  teaches,  lo  !  she  scans 
*^  dark  truths  ;  the  past  she  knows, 
es  the  future ;  not  by  arts 
»,  of  Chaldean  sorcerer, 

the  piercing  ken  of  deep  Foreknow- 

a 

'  sure  science  of  the  human  heart 

;hs  efi*ects   with   causes,  ends   with 

ns; 

r  all  into  the  sovereign  will. 

If  blessings  moderate  be  thy  pray*r 

tfied ;  for  light,  for  strength,  for  grace, 

;d  thy  petition. 

Now,  O  prophet ! 
le  secret  doubts  which  rack  my  mind, 
veak  sense  confound.    Give  me  some 

the  depths  of  Providence  !  O  say, 
ungodly  prosper  7  why  their  root 
sp,  and  their  thick  branches  flourish 

green  bay  tree  7  why  the  righteous 

er  plants  to  shiv*ring  winds  expos'd, 
and  lorn,  in  naked  Virtue  bare, 
d  by  cruel  Sorrow*s  biting  blast  7 
)  Daniel,  these  mysterious  ways 
nt  apjtrehension  !  For  as  yet 
to  learn.  Fair  Truth's  immortal  sun 

idim  Lost,  book  vii.  line  935.    Proverbs, 
n.  S7. 


By  my  weak  prejudice,  imperfect  Fbith, 
And. all  the  thousand  causes  which  obstruct 
The  growth  of  goodness. 

f^a«-  Follow  me,  Araspes. 

Within  thou  shalt  peruse  the  sacred  page. 
The  book  of  life  eternal !  that  will  show  thee 
The  end  of  the  ungodly ;  thou  wilt  own 
How  short  their  longest  period ;  wilt  perceive 
How  black  a  night  succeeds  their  brightest  dajS 
Thy  purged  eye  will  see  God  is  not  slack. 
As  men  count  slsckness,  to  flilfil  his  word. 
Weigh  well  this  book ;  and  may  the  Spirit  of 

grace, 
Who  sUmp*d  the  seal  of  troth  on  the  bleas*d 

Descend  into  thy  soul,  remove  thy  doubts. 
Clear  the  perplex*d,  and  solve  the  intricate. 
Till  faith  be  kwt  in  sight,  and  hope  in  joy  ! 


PART  III. 

Dakiits  on  Alt  fArone— Phaknacu,    SoEANUf 
prineet^  fruidentB^  and  eouriten. 

Pham,  Hail !  king  Darius,  live  for  ever  I 
Dariut.  Welcome ! 

Welcome  my  princes,  presidents,  and  friends ! 
Now  tell  me,  has  your  wisdom  aught  devisM 
To  aid  the  commonwealth  7  In  our  now  empire, 
Subdu*d  Chaldea,  is  there  aught  remains 
Your  prudence  can  suggest  to  serve  the  state. 
To  benefit  the  subject,  to  redress 
And  raise  the  injur *d,  to  assist  the  oppress^. 
And  humble  the  oppressor  7  If  you  know, 
Speak  freely,  princes  I  Why  am  I  a  king. 
Except  to  poise  the  awful  scale  of  justice 
With  even  hand  ;  to  ininistor  to  want ; 
To  bless  the  nations  with  a  libVal  rule, 
Viccgrerant  of  th'  eternal  Oroniasdcs  ? 

Phar,  So  absolute  thy  wisdom,  mighty  king, 
AH  nounscl  were  superfluous. 

Dariut,  Hold,  Pharnaccs ! 

No  adulation ;  His  the  death  of  virtue  ; 
Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest. 
Save  he  who  courts  flattery.   Kings  arc  men, 
As  feeble  and  as  frail  as  those  they  rule. 
And  born  like  them,  to  die.    The  Lydian  mo> 

narch. 
Unhappy  Croesus,  lately  sat  aloft. 
Almost  above  mortality  ;  now  see  him  \ 
Sunk  to  the  vile  condition  of  a  slave. 
He  swells  the  train  of  Cyrus  !  I,  like  him. 
To  misery  am  obnoxious.  See  this  throne ; 
This  royal  throne  the  great  Nebassar  fiU'd ; 
Yet  hence  his  pride  expelPd  him !  Yonder  wallf 
The  dread  terrific  writing  to  the  eyes 
Of  proud  Belshazzar  show*d ;  sad  monuments 
Of  Heav'n*s  tremendous  vengeance !  and  shall  I, 
UnwarnM  by  such  examples,  cherish  pride  7 
Yet  to  their  dire  calamities  I  owe 
The  brightest  gem  that  glistens  in  my  crown. 
Sage  Daniel.  If  my  speech  have  aught  of  worth, 
Or  if  my  life  with  aught  of  good  be  graced. 
To  him  alone  I  owe  it. 
Soranu9  (aside  to  PhamaeeM,)    Now  Phar- 
naccs, 
Will  he  run  o'er  and  dwell  upon  his  praise. 
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As  if  we  ne*er  had  heard  it;  nay,  will  swell 
The  nauseous  catalogue  with  maDj  a  virtae 
His  own  fond  faQcy  coins. 

Phar,  O,  great  Darius ! 

Let  thine  unworthy  servant's  words  find  grace, 
And  meet  acceptance  in  his  royal  ear, 
Who  subjugates  the  east !  Let  not  the  king 
With  anger  bear  my  pray*r. 

DariuB.  Phamaces,  speak ; 

I  know  thoa  lov*st  me ;  I  but  meant  to  chide 
Thy  flatt*ry,  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  zeal. 
Speak  boldly,  friends,  as  man  should  speak  to 

man. 
Pensh  the  barbarous  maxims  of  the  east. 
Which  basely  would  enslave  the  free-born  mind, 
And  plunder  man  of  the  best  gifl  of  Heav*n, 
His  liberty  of  soul. 

Phar.  Darius  !  hear  me. 

Thy  princes,  and  the  captains  of  thy  bands. 
Thy  presidents,  the  nobles  who  bear  rule 
0*er  provinces,  and  I,  thine  humble  creature. 
Less  than  the  least  in  merit,  but  in  love. 
In  zeal,  and  duty,  equal  with  tlie  first. 
We  have  devis*d  a  measure  to  confirm 
Thy  infant  empire,  to  establish  firmly 
Thy  pow*r  and  new  dominion,  and  secure 
Thy  growing  greatness    past  the    pow*r    of 
change. 

Dariui.  I  am  prepared  to  hear  thee.    Speak 
Phamaces. 

Phar.  The  wretched  Babylonians  long  have 
groan*d 
Beneath  the  rule  of  princes,  weak  or  rash. 
The  rod  of  pow*r  was  swayM  alike  amiss. 
By  feeble  Merodach  and  fierce  Belshazzar. 
One  let  the  slackened  reins  too  loosely  float 
Upon  the  people's  neck,  and  lost  his  pow*r 
By  nerveless  relaxation.     He,  who  foIlow*d, 
Held  with  a  tyrant's  hand  the  cruel  curb, 
And  check'd  the  groaning  nation  till  it  bled ; 
On  different  rocks  they  met  one  common  ruin. 
Their  edicts  were  irresolute,  their  laws 
Were  feebly  plann'd,  their  counsels  ill  advis'd ; 
Now  so  relax'd,  and  now  so  overstrained. 
That  the  tir'd  people,  wearied  with  the  weight 
They  long  have  borne,  will  soon  disdain  con. 

troul. 
Tread  on  all  rule,  and  spurn  the  hand  that 
guides  'em. 

Dariuk,  But  say  what  remedy  7 

Phar.  That  too,  O  king  I 

Thy  servants  have  provided.  Hitherto 
They  bare  the  yoke  submissive.    But  to  fix 
Thy  pow'r  and  their  obedience,  to  reduce 
All  hearts  to  thy  dominion,  yet  avoid 
Those  deeds  of  cruelty  thy  nature  starts  at. 
Thou  should'st  begin  by  some  imperial  act 
Of  absolute  dominion,  yet  unstain'd 
By  aught  of  barbarous.    For  know,  O  king ! 
Wholesome  severity,  if  wisely  fram'd 
With  sober  discipline,  procures  more  reverence 
Than  all  the  lenient  counsels  and  weak  mea- 
sures 
Of  frail  irresolution. 

Dariu9. 
To  thy  request. 

Phar.  Not  I,  but  all  request  it 

Be  thy  imperial  edict  issued  straight. 
And  let  a  firm  decree  be  this  day  pass*d. 
Irrevocable  ae  our  Median  laws. 


Now  proceed 


Ordain,  that  for  the  space  of  thirty  days 
No  subject  in  thy  realm  shall  aught  request 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king  ! 

DarivM.  Wherefore  this  strange  decree  7 

Phar.  'Twill  fix  the  crown 

With  lasting  safety  on  thy  royal  brow. 
And,  by  a  bloodless  means,  preserve  th'  obe.- 

dienoe 
Of  this  new  empire.    Think  how  much  'twill 

raise 
Thy  high  renown !  'Twill  make  thy  name  :» 

ver'd. 
And  popular  beyond  example.    What  \ 
To  be  as  Heav'n,  dispensing  good  and  ill 
For  thirty  days  !  With  thine  own  ears  to  bstr 
Thy  people's  wants,  with  thine  own  lib'ral  haodi' 
To  bless  thy  suppliant  subjects !  O,  Darius ! 
Thoul't  seem  as  bounteous  as  a  giving  God! 
And  reign  in  ev'ry  heart  in  Babylon 
As  well  as  Media !  What  a  glorious  state. 
To  be  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  good ! 
The  first  efiicient  cause  of  happiness ! 
To  scatter  mercies  with  a  plenteous  hand. 
And  to  be  blest  thyself  in  blessing  others ! 

DariuB.  Is  this  the  gen'ral  wish  7 

[PrinfitB  and  eourtier§  hntd. . 

Chief  preBtdent.  Of  one,  of  alL 

Behold  thy  princes,  presidents  and  lords, 
Thy  counsellors,  and  captains !  See,  O  king! 

[PreBentB  the  edief.. 
Behold  tbe  instrument  our  zeal  has  drawn^. 
The  edict  is  prepar'd.     We  only  wait 
The  confirmation  of  thy  gracious  word. 
And  thy  imperial  signet 

DariuB.  Say,  Phamaces, 

What  penalty  awaits  the  man  who  dares 
Transgress  our  mandate  7 

Phar.  Instant  death,  O  king  ! 

This  statute  says;  *  Should  any  subject  daie^ 
Petition,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days, 
Of  Grod  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king! 
He  shall  be  thrown  into  yon  dreadful  den.i 
Of  hungry  lions  I' 

DariuB.  Hold  !  Mothinks  a  deed 

Of  such  importance  should  be  wisely  weigh'd. 

Phar.  We  have  resolv'd   it,  mighty  king 
with  care. 
With  closest  scrutiny.    On  us  devolve 
Whatever  blame  occurs ! 

DariuB.  I'm  satisfy*d. 

Then  to  your  wisdom  I  commit  me,  princes. 
Behold  the  royal  signet :  see  'tis  done. 

Phar.  (asu/e)  There  Daniel  fell!  That  signet 
seal'd  his  doom. 

DariuB  {after  a  pauBe.)  Let  me  reflect— Sars<- 
I  have  been  too  rash  ! 
Why  such  intemp'rate  haste  7   But  yon  are- 
wise; 
And  would  not  counsel  this  severe  decree 
But  for  the  wisest  purpose.    Yet,  metliinks, 
I  might  have  weigh'd,  and  in  my  mind  resolved. 
This  statute,  ere,  the  royal  signet  stamp'd. 
It  had  been  past  repeal.    Sage  Daniel,  too ! 
My  counsellor,  my  guide,  my  well-try *d  friend,.. 
He  should  have  faie^n  consulted ;  he,  whose  wis* 

dom 
I  still  have  found  oracular ! 

Phar.  Mighty  kin^ ! 

*Tis  as  it  should  be.    The  decree  is  pasti. 
Irrevocable,  as  the  steadfast  law 
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And  Fnvian,  which  cftn  nerer  chan^. 
bo  obserm  it  live,  u  is  most  meet, 
Lby  f  race ; — mbo  viohue  it,  die. 


PART  IV. 
Scene — Dakixl*s  hou»e. 


DAHXKL,  AKASrWB, 

f .  Ob,  holy  Daniel !  prophet^  fkthert 

m  wretched  meeMnger  ofill ! 

OMnplot  thy  death.    For  what  can 
I 

•made  law,  extorted  from  the  king 
f  force  7  What  can  it  mean,  O  Daniel, 
^ve  thee  in  the  toili  they  spread 
thy  precious  life  7 

How !  was  the  king 
ig  to  this  edict  7 
I.  They  snrprisM 

nature ;  took  him  when  his  heart 
en*d  by  their  blandishments.    They 

I  of  paUic  Tirtoe  to  deceiTo  him. 
he  speciovs  name  of  general  good, 
ught  him  to  their  purposes :  no  time 
im  to  deliberate.    One  short  hour, 
Doment,  and  his  soul  had  gain*d 
al  tone  of  virtue. 

That  great  Power 
>re  evil  only  to  produce 
ten  ^ood,  permits  that  this  shoidd  be : 
«rmitting,  I,  well  pleasM  resign. 
r  friend :  this  is  my  second  hour 
»ray*r.     Anon  we'll  meet  again. 
ic  open  face  of  that  bright  sun 
rs  worshipped,  will  I  o^er  up, 
'ule,  petitions  to  my  G^, 
for  me,  for  Solyma,  for  all ! 
I.  Oh,  stay  !  what  mean'st  thou !  sure 
hast  not  heard 

of  the  king  f  I  thought  but  now, 
tw*it  its  purport    Jt  expressly  says, 
petition  henceforth  shall  be  made, 
f  da/i  save  only  to  the  king ; 
V  nor  intercession  shall  be  heard 
od  or  man,  but  of  Darius, 
knd  think*st  thou  then  my  reverence 
»  king, 

e  is,  shall  tempt  me  to  renounce 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings  7 
commanded  legions  7  strove  in  battle, 
i  face  of  danger,  mock'd  at  death 
rightful  forms,  and  trembtest  now  7 
n  of  me ;  V\\  teach  thee  to  be  bold, 
ivord  I  never  drew  !  Fear  not,  Araspes, 
e  vengeance  of  a  mortal  man, 
eath  is  in  his  nostrils^  for  wherein 
e  accounted  of  7  but  fear 
len'd  %«ngeance  of  the  living  Lord 
an  plunge  the  everlasting  soul 
s  perdition! 

Then,  O  Daniel ! 
irsist  to  disobey  the  edict, 
d  hide  thee  from  the  prying  eyee 
[lalice! 

He  who  is  aahamM 


To  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  God, 
Of  him  the  living  Lord  shall  be  ashamM 
When  he  shall  judge  the  tribes! 

Aras.  Yet,  O  remember, 

OA  have  I  heard  thee  say,  the  secret  heart 
Is  fair  devotion's  temple ;  there  the  saint, 
£i*en  on  that  living  altar,  lights  the  flame 
Of  purest  sacrifice,  which  burns  unseen. 
Not  unaccepted. — I  remember  too, 
When  Syrian  Naaman*  by  Elisha's  hand. 
Was  clcansM  from  foul  pollution,  and  his  mind 
Enlighten*d  by  the  miracle,  confcssM 
The  Almighty  God  of  Jacob :  that  he  deem*d  it 
No  flagrant  violation  of  his  faith 
To  bend  at  Rimmon's  shrine ;  nor  did  the  seer 
Forbid  the  rite  external. 

Dan.  Know,  Araspes, 

Heav*n  designs  to  suit  our  trials  to  our  strength  i 
A  recent  convert,  feeble  in  his  faith : 
Naaman,  perhaps,  had  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
Of  so  severe  a  duty.    Gracious  Heav'n 
Forbears  to  bruise  the  reed,  or  quench  the  flax 
When  feeble  and  expiring.    But  shall  I, 
Shall  Daniel,  shall  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
A  vct'ran  in  his  oause— 4ong  train*d  to  know 
And  do  his  will — long  exercisM  in  wo. 
Bred  in  captivity  and  born  to  suffer ; 
Shall  I,  from  known,  from  certain  duty  shrink 
To  shun  a  threatnnM  danger  7  O,  Araspes ! 
Shall  I,  advancM  in  age,  in  zeal  decline  7 
Grow  careless  as  I  reach  my  journey's  end 
And  slacken  in  my  pace,  the  goal  in  view  7 
Perish  discretion,  when  it  interferes 
With  duty  !  Perish  the  false  policy 
Of  human  wit,  which  would  commute  onriaflity 
With  God's  eternal  honour  !  Shall  His  law 
Be  set  at  nought,  that  I  may  live  at  ease  7 
How  would  the  Heathen  triumph,  should  I  fidl 
Through    coward    fear!    How    would    God's 

enemies 
Insultingly  blaspheme ! 

Arai.  Yet  think  a  moment. 

Dan,  No  !— 

Where  evil  may  be  done,  *tis  right  to  ponder ; 
Where  only  tuffer^d  know  the  shortest  pause 
Is  much  too  long.     Had  great  Darius  paus'd. 
This  ill  had  been  prevented.     But  for  me, 
Araspes,  to  deliberate  is  to  sin. 

Ara$.  Think  of  thy  powV,  thy  favour  with- 
Darius : 
Think  of  thy  life's  importance  to  the  tribes. 
Scarce  yet  returnM  in  safety.     Live  !  O,  live ! 
To  serve  the  cause  of  God  ! 

Dan,  God  will  himself 

Sustain  his  righteous  cause.    He  knows  to  raise 
Fit  instruments  to  serve  him.    Know,  Araspes, 
He  does  not  need  our  crimes  to  help  bis  cauae», 
Nor  does  his  equitable  law  permit 
A  sinful  act,  from  the  preposterous  plea 
That  good  may  follow  it  For  me,  my  friend. 
The  spacious  earth  holds  not  a  bait  to  tempt 
What  would  it  profit  me,  if  I  should  gain 
Imperial  Ecbatan,  th*  extended  land 
Of  fruitful  Media,  nay,  the  world's  wide  empire. 
If  mine  eternal  soul  must  be  the  price  7 
Farewell,   my  friend !   time   presses.    I  have 

stol'n 
Some  moments  from  my  duty  to  confirm 

*  Kings,  chap  v. 
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And  strangthen  ihj  yoon?  faith !  Let  ni  fblfil 
What  Heav*n  eojoina,  and  leave  to  Heav'n  th* 
event ! 


PARTY. 
Seene^The  PaUtee, 

niABJIACKS,  aOEANUS. 

Pluir.  Tia  done— ^acoeta  haa  crownM  our 

acheme,  Soranas; 
And  Daniel  falla  into  the  deep-laid  toila 
Our  prudence  spread. 

8or.  That  he  should  fall  eo  aoon, 

Aatonishea  e*en  me  !  what !  not  a  day  1 
What !  not  a  single  moment  to  defer 
His  rash  devotions  7  Madly  thus  to  rush 
On  certain  peril  quite  transcends  belief! 
When  happen*d  it,  Pharnaces  7 

Pkmr,  On  the  instant : 

Scarce  is  the  deed  accompIish*d.  As  he  made 
His  ostentatious  prav*r,  e*en  in  the  face 
Of  the  bright  God  of  day,  all  Babylon 
Beheld  the  insult  oflRsrM  to  Darius. 
For,  as  in  bold  defiance  of  the  law, 
His  windows  were  not  clos*d.  Our  chosen  bands. 
Whom  we  had  placM  to  note  him,  straight 

rush*d  in. 
And  seiz*d  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  blind  zeal. 
Ere  half  his  pray*r  was  finishM.  Young  Araspea, 
With  all  the  wild  extravagance  of  grief, 
Praya,  weepe,  and    threatens.     Daniel   silent 

stands, 
With  JMitiont  resignation,  and  prepares 
To  follow  them. — But  sec,  the  king  approaches  ! 
Sor.  How  *s  this  ?  deep  sorrow  sits  upon  his 

brow. 
And  stern  resentment  fires  his  angry  eye ! 

Enter  daeius. 

Dar,  O,  deep-laid  stratagem  !  O,  artful  wile ! 
To  take  me  unpreparM,  to  wound  my  heart, 
E*en  where  it  feels  most  tenderly,  in  friendship ! 
To  stab  my  fame  !  to  hold  me  up  a  mark 
To  future  ages,  for  the  perjur*d  prince 
Who  slew  the  friend  he  lov*d  !  O  Daniel,  Daniel, 
Who  now  shall  trust  Darius  ?  Not  a  slave 
In  my  wide  empire,  from  the  Indian  main 
To  the  cold  Caspian,  but  is  more  at  ease 
Than  I,  his  monarch  !  Yes !  I  *ve  done  a  deed 
Will  blot  my  honour  with  eternal  stain ! 
Pharnaces  \  O,  thou  hoary  sycophant ! 
Thou  wily  politician !  thou  haat  anar*d 
Thy  unsuspecting  maater ! 

Phar.  Great  Darius, 

Let  not  resentment  blind  thy  royal  eyes. 
In  what  am  I  to  blame  7  who  could  suspect 
This  obstinate  resistance  to  the  law  7 
Who  could  foresee  that  Daniel  would  perforce 
Oppose  the  king*s  decree  7 

bar.  Thou,  thou  fbresaw*st  it ! 

Thou  know*st  his  righteous  soul  would  ne*er 

endure 
So  long  an  interval  of  pray*r.   Bat  I, 
J>eluded  king !  *twas  I  should  have  foreseen 
His  steadfast  piety.    I  should  have  thought 
Your  earnest  warmCh  had  some  more  secret 
source. 


Something  that  touch*d  yoa  nearer  than  year 

love. 
Your  well.feign*d  zeal  for  me. — I  aboald  bait 

known 
When  selfish  politicians,  hackney*d  loog 
In  fraud  and  artifice,  affect  a  glow 
or  patriot  fervour,  or  fond  loyalty. 
Which  scorns  all  show  of  interest,  that's  tfai 

moment 
To  watch  their  crooked  projects. — Well  tboa 

know*st 
How  dear  I  held  him ;  how  I  priz*d  hia  tmCii 
Did  I  not  choose  him  from  a  subject  world, 
Unbless*d  by  fortune,  and  by  birth  nnrrac*d, 
A  captive  and  a  Jew  7  Did  I  not  love  him  T 
Was  he  not  rich  in  independent  worth  T 
And  great  in  native  goodness  7  That  andid  hia ! 
There,  there  he  fell !  If  he  had  been  leas  giwl, 
He  had  been  aafe.    Thou  couId*st  not  bear  Ui 

brightness ; 
The  lustre  of  his  virtues  quite  obscured, 
And  dimm*d  thy  fainter  merit  Rash  old  Butf 
Go,  and  devise  some  means  to  set  me  fiee 
From  this  dread  load  of  guilt !  Go  set  at  work 
Thy  plotting  genius  to  redeem  the  lifb 
Of  venerable  Daniel ! 

Phar.  'Tis  too  late. 

He  has  offended  *gainst  the  Hew  decree ; 
Has  dar*d  to  make  petition  to  his  God, 
Although  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  act 
Full  well  he  knew.  And  by  th*  establiabed  law 
Of  Media,  by  that  irrevocable. 
Which  he  has  dar*d  to  violate,  he  dies ! 

Dar.  Impiety  !  presumption  !  monstrooa  law! 
Irrevocable  7  Is  there  aught  on  earth 
Deserves  that  name  ?  Th*  eternal  lawa  alone 
Of  Oromasdes  are  unchangeable  ! 
All  human  projects  are  so  faintly  fram*d. 
So  feebly  plann*d,  so  liable  to  change. 
So  mix*d  with  error  in  their  very  rorm« 
That  mutable  and  mortal  arc  the  same. 
But  where  is  Daniel !  Wherefore  comes  he  not 
To  load  me  with  reproaches  ?  to  upbraid  me 
With  all  the  wrongs  my  barbarous  baste  hu 

done  him  ! 
Where  is  he  7 

Phar.  He  prepares  to  meet  his  fiite. 

This  hour  he  dies,  for  the  act  so  decrees. 

Dar.  Suspend   the  bloody  sentence.    Briog 
him  hither. 
Or  rather  let  me  seek  him  and  implore 
His  dying  pardon,  and  his  parting  pray'r* 


PART  VI. 
Scene — Daniefg  Aotue. 

DANIEL,  AEASTES. 

Ara.  Still  let  me  follow  thee ;  etill  let  BN 
hear 
The  voice  of  Wisdom,  ere  the  silver  cord 
By  death*a  cold  hand  be  loosen*d. 

Dan.  Now  Pm  ready ! 

No  grief,  no  woman's  weakness,  good  Araepee  i 
Thou  should*8t  rejoice  my  pilgrimage  ie  o'U'« 
And  the  blest  heaven  of  repose  in  view. 

Ara.  And  must  I  loose  thee,  Daniel  T  nrai' 
thoadie.' 
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ind  wh«t  is  detth,  mj  friend,  that  I 
Idfearitr 

rhy  *tia  to  triumph ;  'tis  to  join 
t  asaamblj  of  the  good  and  jast; 
wnrthiee,  heroea,  prophets,  saints ! 

0  join  tbo  band  of  holy  men, 

feet  by  their  saflTerings !  *Tis  to  meet 
progenitors !  *TiB  to  behold 
rioos  patriarchs;  they  with  whom  the 

lold  familiar  oouTerse.  *Tis  to  see 
oah  and  his  children^  onoe  a  world  ! 
hold,  oh,  rapture  to  conceive  ! 
have  known,  and  lorM,  and  lost  be- 

iah,  and  the  band  of  brothers, 

fht,  in  bloom  of  youth,  the  scorching 

we  see  heroip  men  alooe, 

•  who  fought  the  fight  of  &ith  on 

oIt  conquerors,  angelic- hosts, 
nd  his  bright  legions,  who  snbdu'd 
if  truth !  To  join  their  blest  emploj 
d  praise  !  to  tiie  high  melodies 
celestial  to  attune  my  voice, 
» to  the  golden  harps  of  saints ! 

1  bieet  hosannahs  to  their  king ! 
9e  to  aee,  whose  glory  to  behcud, 

■e  heaven,  though  samt  or  seraph  none 
mi  our  sight,  and  only  God  were  there! 
die  !  Who  would  not  die  for  this  7 
d  not  die,  that  he  might  lite  fiv  ever  7 

DaXIDB,  DANIEL,  ARASraS. 

^here  is  he  7  where  is  Daniel  7 — Let 

se  him! 

nbraoe  that  venerable  form, 

lave  doom*d  to  glut  the  greedy  maw 

I  lions ! 

King  Dariuii,  hail ! 
,  injurM  Daniel,  can  I  see  thee  thus  ! 
implaining!  can  I  boar  to  hear 
n  the  ruffian  ministers  of  death 
ty  unfini«hM  prayV,  thy  pious  lips 
invokM  a  bletnting  on  Darius, 
vho  sought  thy  life  ?   Thy  murdVers 

strange  pity.  Look  not  on  me  thus 
d  benignity  !  Oh  !  I  could  bear 
I  of  keen  reproach,  or  the  strong  flash 
resentment ;  but  I  cannot  stand 
hing  silence,  nor  that  patient  eye 
respecL 

Thou  art  my  master  still, 
am  thy  murderer !  I  have  signed  thy 
i! 

know  thy  bent  of  soul  is  honourable  : 
t  been  gracious  still !  Were  it  not  so, 
have   met  the  appointment  of  high 
en 

ible  acquiescence ;  but  to  know 
concurred  not  with  thy  servant's  &te, 
to  resignation. 

Here  I  swear 
ho  sits  enthron*d  in  yon  bright  sun, 
I  shall  be  atoo*d !  On  theso  thy  foes, 
It  have  ample  vengeance. 

Hold,  O  king ! 
e  is  mine,  th'  eternal  Iiord  hath  said ; 


Myself  will  recompense  with  even  hand. 
The  sinner  for  the  sin.   The  wrath  of  man 
Works  not  the  righteousness  of  God  ! 

Dar.  I  had  hopM 

We  should  have  trod  this  busy  stage  together 
A  little  longer,  then  have  sunk  to  rest 
In  honourable  age  !  Who  now  shall  guide 
My  shatter'd  bark  in  safety  7  who  shall  now 
Direct  me  ?  O,  unhappy  state  of  kings ! 
*Tis  well  the  robe  of  majesty  is  gay. 
Or  who  would  put  it  on  7  A  crown  !  what  is  it  7 
It  is  to  bear  the  miseries  of  a  people ! 
To  hear  their  murmurs,  feel  their  discontents. 
And  sink  beneath  a  load  of  splendid  care! 
To  ^ave  your  best  success  ascrib*d  to  Fortune, 
And  Fortune's  failures  all  ascrib*d  to  yon ! 
It  is  to  sit  upon  a  joyless  height. 
To  every  blast  of  changing  fate  exposM ! 
Too  high  for  hope  !  too  great  for  happiness ! 
For  friendship  too  much  fear*d !  To  all  the  joyi 
Of  social  freedom,  and  th*  endearing  charm 
Of  libVal  interchange  of  soul  unknown  ! 
Fate  meant  me  an  exception  to  the  rest. 
And  though  a  monarch,  bless*d  me  with  a  friend; 
And  I — have  murder'd  him ! 

Dan.  My  hour  approaches 

Hate  not  my  mem*jy,  king :  protsot  Anspes : 
Encourage  Cyrus  in  the  holy  work 
Of  building  ruin*d  Sdyma.    Farewell ! 

Dar.  With  mqst  religious  strictness  I  *11  fulfil 
Thy  last  request.    Araspes  shall  be  next 
My  throne  and  heart.    Farewell ! 

[  They  embrace. 
Hear,  future  kings ! 
Ye  unborn  rulers  of  the  nation,  hear ! 
Learn  from  my  crime,  from  my  misfortune 

learn, 
Never  to  trust  to  weak  or  wicked  hands. 
Thai  delegated  powV  which  Oromasdes 
Invests  in  monarchs  for  the  public  good. 


PART  VII. 
Sc^ne — TTte  court  of  the  palace. — The  sun  rising 

DARIUS,  ARASPES. 

Dar.  Oh,  good  Araspes !  what  a  night  of  hor- 
ror ! 
To  me  the  dawning  day  brings  no  return 
Of  cheerfulness  or  peace  !  No  balmy  sleep 
Has  seal'd  these  eyes,  no  nourishment  has  past 
These  loathing  lips,  since   Daniers  fate  was 

sign*d ! 
Hear  what  my  fruitless  penitence  resolves — 
That  thirty  days  my  rashness  had  decreed 
The  edict's  force  should  last,  I  will  devote 
To  mourning  and  repentance,  fasting,  pray*r 
And  all  due  rites  of  grief!     For  thirty  days 
No  pleasant  sound  of  dulcimer  or  harp, 
Sackbut  or  flute,  or  psaltery,  shall  charm 
My  ear,  now  dead  to  ev'ry  note  of  joy .' 

ilrat.  My  grief  can  know  no  period ! 

Dar.  See  that  den ! 

There  Daniel  met  the  fbrious  lion's  rage .' 
There  were  the  patient  martyr's  mangled  limbs 
Torn  piece-meal !  Never  hide  thy  tears,  Arasper, 
'Tis  virtuous  sorrow,  uoalloy'd,  like  mine. 
By  guilt  and  fell  remorse  !  Let  us  approach : 
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mouths, 


Who  knows  but  that  dread  Pow*r  to  whom  he 

pray*d 
So  often  and  so  fervently,  has  heard  him  ! 

[He  goes  to  the  mouth  of  the  den. 
O  Daniel,  servant  of  the  living  God ! 
He  whom  thou  hast  servM  so  long,  and  lov*d  so 

well. 
From  the  devouring  lions*  famish*d  jaws, 
Can  he  deliver  thee  7 
DaiL  (from  the  bottom  of  the  den,)  He  can — 

he  has ! 
Dar.  Methoaght  I  heard  him  apeak ! 
Ara§.  O,  wondVous  force 

Of  strong  imagination  !  were  thy  voice 
Loud  as  the  trumpet's  blast,  it  could  not  wake 

him 
From  that  eternal  sleep ! 

Dan.  (in  the  den.)  Hail,  kin^  Darius ! 
The  God  I  serve  has  shut  the  lions*  mou 
To  vindicate  my  innocence. 

Dar.  He  speaks ! 

He  lives ! 

Ara§.  *Ti8  no  illusion :  'tis  the  sound 
Of  his  known  voice. 

Dar.  Where  are  my  servants  7  Haste, 
Fly,  swift  as  lightning,  free  him  from  the  den ; 
Release  him,  bring  him  hither  \  break  the  seal 
Which  keeps  him  from  me !  See,  Araspes !  look! 
See  the  charm*d  lions ! — Mark  their  mild  de. 

meaner : 
Araspes,  mark  I — ^thcy  have  no  pow'r  to  hurt 

him! 
See  how  they  hang  their  heads  and  smooth  their 

fierceness 
At  his  mild  aspect ! 

Ara§.  Who  that  sees  this  sight. 

Who  that  in  after  times  shall  hear  this  told. 
Can  doubt  if  DaniePs  God  be  God  indeed  7 
Dar,  None,  none,  Araspes  ! 
Arae.  All,  he  comes,  he  comes ! 

Enter  VxsiELt  followed  by  muUitudee. 

Dan.  Hail,  great  Darius ! 

Dar.  Dost  thou  live  indeed ! 

And  live  unhurt  7 

Ara§,  O,  miracle  of  joy  ! 

Dar,  I  scarce  can  trust  my  eyes !  flow  didst 
thou  *scape  7 

Dan.  That  bright  and  glorious  Being,  who 
vouchsaf'd 
Presence  divine,  when  the  three  martyr*d  bro- 
thers 
Essay *d  the  caIdron*s  flame,  supported  me ! 
E*en  in  the  furious  lions*  dreadful  den. 
The  prisoner  of  hope,  oven  tlicre  I  turn*d 
To  the  strong  hold,  the  bulwark  of  my  strength. 
Ready  to  hear,  and  mighty  to  redeem ! 

Dar.  (to  Ara§.)  Where  is  Fhamaces  7  Take 
the  hoary  traitor ! 
Take  too  Soranus,  and  the  chief  abettors 
Of  this  dire  edict :  let  not  one  escape. 
The  punishment  their  deep-laid  hate  devis*d 
For  holy  Daniel,  on  their  heads  shall  fall 
With  tenfold  vengeance.    To  the  lion*s  den 
I  doom  his  vile  accusers  !  All  their  wives. 
Their  children  too,  shall  share  one  common  fate! 
Take  care  that  none  escape — Go,  good  Araspes. 

[Araepee  goe»  out. 

Dan,  Not  so,  Darius ! 

O  spare  the  gmltleae;  gpue  the  guilty  too  I 


Where  sin  is  not,  to  punish  were  unjust ; 
And  where  sin  is,  O  king,  there  fell  remorse 
Supplies  the  place  of  punishment ! 

Dar.  No  more ! 

My  word  is  past !  Not  one  request,  save  this, 
Shalt  thou  e*er  make  in  vain.    Approach,  mj 

friends ; 
Araspes  has  already  spread  the  tale, 
And  see  what  crowds  advance ! 

Peo,  Long  live  Darius ! 

Long  live  great  Daniel  too,  (he  people's  friend! 

Dar,  Draw  near,  my  subjects.   See  this  holy 
man!  [btutf 

Death  had  no  pow*r  to  harm  him.    Ton  fidi 
Of  famish'd  lions,  soflen*d  at  his  sight, 
Forgot  their  nature,  and  grew  tame  before  his. 
The  mighty  God  protects  his  servants  thus ! 
The  righteous  thus  he  rescues  from  the  sBaie, 
While  Fraud's  arUficer  himself  shall  iaU 
In  the  deep  gulf  his  wily  arts  devise 
To  snare  the  innocent ! 

A  courtier.  To  the  same  den 

Araspes  bears  Pharnaccs  and  his  friends : 
Fallen  is  their  insolence !    With  prayen  tai 

tears 
And  all  the  meanness  of  high-crested  pride, 
When  adverse  fortune  frowns,  they  b^  lor  li& 
Araspes  will  not  hear.  *  You  heard  not  me,* 
He  cries,  *  When  I  for  Daniel's  life  impfer*d; 
His  God  protected  him  !  see  now  if  yoar*s 
Will  listen  to  your  cries  !' 

Dar,  Now  hear. 

People  and  nations,  languages  and  realms, 
O'er  whom  I  rule  !  Peace  bo  wjthin  your  waDsS 
That  I  may  banish  from  the  minds  of  men 
The  rash  decree  gone  out ;  hear  me  reaolit 
To  counteract  its  force  by  one  more  jiuL 
In  cv'ry  kingdom  of  my  widc.stretch*d  raaln 
From  rair  Chaldca  to  the  extremest  bound 
Of  northern  Media,  be  my  edict  sent. 
And  this  my  statute  known.  My  heralds  hasten 
And  spread  my  royal  mandate  through  the  land* 
That  all  my  subjects  bow  the  ready  knee 
To  Daniel's  GoD-^for  he  alone  is  LotiK 
Let  all  adore,  and  tremble  at  his  name. 
Who  sits  in  glory  unapproachable 
Above  the  heavens — above  the  heaven  of  he^ 


vens 


His  pow'r  is  everlasting ;  and  his  throiMt 
Founded  in  equity  and  truth,  shall  last 
Beyond  tlie  bounded  reign  of  time  and 
Through  wide  eternity !  With  his  right 
He  saves,  and  who  opposes  7  He  defends. 
And  who  shall  injure  ?  In  the  periloos  den 
He  rcscu'd  Daniel  from  the  lions'  mouths ; 
His  common  deeds  are  wonders ;  all  hh  workt 
One  ever-during  chain  of  miracles  ! 
Enter  Araspes. 

Arae,  All  hail,  O  king  !  Darius,  live  Bat  vnA 
May  all  thy  foes  be  as  Phamaces  is ! 

Dar.  Araspes,  speak ! 

Arae.  O,  let  me  spare  the  tale  !— 

'Tis  full  of  horror !  Dreadful  was  the  sight! 
The  hungry  lions,  greedy  for  their  prey, 
Devour'd  the  wretched  princes  ere  they  retdM 
The  bottom  of  the  den. 

Dar.  Now,  now  oonft« 

'Twas  some  superior  hand  restrain'd  tlieir  nfi^ 
And  tam'd  their  furious  appetites. 

Peoj^e.  *Tis 
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oTDsniel  U  &  mightj  God ! 
and  Hi  deftroyi. 

O,  friend!  O,Daiii0l! 


No  wavVingr  doabts  can  cter  more  diftnrb 
My  settled  faith. 
Dan,  To  God  be  all  the  glory ! 


REFLECTIONS  OF  KING  HEZEKIAH 

IN  HIS  SICKNESS. 
*  Set  thine  hooee  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die.* — haiah^  xxzviii. 


and  no  more  7— ^la  this  my  eoal,  said  I, 
of  being !  Most  I  enrely  die  7 
at  once  of  beallh,  of  strength,  of  time, 
I  &ir  promise,  and  of  pleasare^s  prime? 
•  more  behold  the  fiu»  of  morn, 
ful  daylight,  and  the  spring's  r6ium7 
B  festive  pow*r  the  banquet  leave, 
all  chambers  of  the  darksome  grave ! 
considerM  what  it  is  to  die  1 
dost  with  kindred  worms  to  lie ; 
n  cheerless,  cold  neglect !  to  rot ! 
loath 'd,  my  very  name  forgot! 
Tall  those  parasites,  who  beiod 
le  knee,  their  monarch  to  attend  ! 
.  one  friend  !  No,  not  an  hireling  slave 

rit  HexekidUi  in  the  grave, 
who  fidsely  claimM  the  name  of 
T 
m  was  terror,  and  whose  frown  was 

t  an  hundred  nations  from  the  throne  ? 
I  bo  lies,  dumb,  friendless,  and  alone ! 
aio  of  dust  proclaims  the  noble  birth? 
the  royal  particle  of  earth  7 
•9  the  marks,  the  princely  ensigns 
b7 
the  slave,  and  which  great  David^s 

begjfrar*s  ashes  are  not  known 
who  lately  sat  on  Israelis  throne  ! 
mds  my  great  account  7  My  soul  sur- 

Eternal  Justice  bids  thee  pay  ! 
Tail  Memory*s  records  strive  to  blot, 
ren*8  tremendous  reck*ning  be  forgot  ? 
M !  the  awful  volume  tear  f 
le  page  of  the  dread  register  7 
thy  kousCy  thy  heart  in  order  §et ; 
he  Judge  of  Heaven  and  earth  to  meet* 
tbe  warning  prophet — Awful  words ! 
irfally  my  troubled  soul  record. 
iar*d  7  and  can  I  meet  my  doom, 
Jer  at  the  dreaded  wrath  to  come  7 
rder  set,  my  house,  my  heart  7 
besetting  sin  still  claim  a  part  7 , 
h*d  error,  loth  to  quit  its  place, 
within  my  soul  the  work  of  grace  ? 
h  day  for  this  great  day  prepare, 
ous  deeds,  by  sin-subduing  pray*r7 
h  night,  each  day*s  offence  repent, 

onholy  thought  and  word  lament  ? 

these  ready  hands  th*  afflicted  fed, 
ster^d  to  Want  her  daily  bread  7 
s  I  knew  not,  did  I  well  explore  7 
dvocate,  and  parent  of  the  poor? 
{^ratify  some  sudden  ^ust 
itlem  appetite,  eotne  imphoM  la/it 


Of  pleasure  or  of  powV,  such  sums  employ 

As  would  have  flushed  pale  penury  with  joy  7 

Did  I  in  groves  forbidden  altars  raise, 

Or  molten  gods  adore,  or  idols  praise 

Did  my  firm  faith  to  Heaven  still  point  thd  way*  t 

Did  charity  to  man  my  actions  sway  7 

Did  meek-eyM  Patience  all  my  steps  attend  7 

Did  genVous  Candour  mark  me  for  her  friend  7 

Did  I  unjustly  seek  to  build  my  name 

On  the  pil'd  ruins  of  another's  fame  7 

Did  I  abhor,  as  hell,  the  insidious  lie, 

The  low  deceit,  the  unmanly  calumny  7 

Did  my  fix*d  soul  the  impious  wit  detest  7 

Did  my  firm  virtue  scorn  th*  unhallow'd  jest  7 

The  sneer  profane,  and  the  good  ridicule 

Of  shallow  Infidelity's  dull  school  1 

Did  I  still  live«as  born  one  day  to  die. 

And  view  th  eternal  world  with  constant  eye  t 

If  so  I  liv*d,  if  so  I  kept  thy  word. 
In  mercy  view,  in  mercy  hear  me,  Lord ! 
For  oh  !  how  strict  soe*er  I  kept  thy  law, 
From  mercy  only  all  my  hopes  I  draw  ! 
My  holiest  deeds  indulgence  will  require ; 
The  best  but  to  forgiveness  will  aspire ; 
If  thou  my  purest  services  regard, 
*Twill  be  with  pardon  only,  nut  reward  ! 

How  imperfection *s  stampM  on  all  below! 
How  sin  intrudes  in  all  wo  say  or  do  ! 
How  late  in  all  the  insolence  of  health, 
I  charmed  th*  Assyrian*  by  my  boast  of  wealth  ! 
How  fondly  with  elaborate  pomp  displayed 
My  glittVing  treasures !  with  what  triumph  laid 
My  gold  and  gems  before  his  dazzled  eyes, 
And  found  a  rich  reward  in  his  surprise  7 
O,  mean  of  soul !  can  wealth  elate  the  heart. 
Which  of  the  man  himself  is  not  a  part! 
O,  poverty  of  pride  !  O,  foul  disgrace  ! 
Disgusted  Reason,  blushing  hides  her  face 
Mortal  and  proud !  strange  contradicting  terms  ! 
Pride  for  death's  victim,  for  the  prey  of  worms ! 
Of  all  the  wonders  which  th*  eventful  life 
Of  man  presents  !  of  all  the  mental  strife 
Of  warring  passions  ;  all  the  raging  fires 
Of  furious  "appetites  and  mad  desires, 
Not  one  so  strange  appears  as  this  alone. 
That  man  is  proud  of  what  is  not  his  own ! 

How  short  is  human  life !  the  very  breath ! 
Which  frames  my  words,  accelerates  my  death. 
Of  this  short  life  how  large  a  portion  *s  fled ! 
To  what  is  gone  1  am  already  dead ; 
As  dead  to  all  my  years  and  minutes  past. 
As  I,  to  what  remains,  shall  be  at  last. 
Can  I  past  miseries  so  far  forget. 
To  view  my  vanishM  years  with  fond  regret? 

•  This  i«  an  anachronism.  Ilraekiah  did  not  fhow 
.  Jiis  trsasones  to  die  Assyrian  till  after  hisiecov«rr  (rom 
/  hia  gickncBs, 
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Con  I  agdn  my  wora^nt  fancy  cheat  ? 
Indulge  frcBh  hope  ?  ■olicit  new  deceit  7 
Of  all  the  vanities  weak  man  admires, 
Which  greatness  gives,  youth  hopes,  or  pride 

ilesires. 
Of  those,  my  soul,  which  hast  thou  not  enjoy 'd  ? 
With  each,  with  all,  thy  sated  pow*rs  are  cloy*d. 
What  can  I  then  exp<)ct  from  length  of  days  ? 
More  wealth,  more  wisdom,  pleasure,  health, 

or  praise  7 
More  pleasure !  hope  not  that,  deluded  king ! 
For  when  did  age  increase  of  pleasure  bring? 
Is  health,  of  years  prolcng*d  the  common  boast  7 
And  dear-earn*d  Fame,  is  it  not  cheaply  lost  7 
More  wisdom  !  that  indeed  were  happiness ; 
That  were  a  wish  a  king  might  well  confess ; 
But  when  did  Wisdom  covet  length  of  days  ? 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasures,  wealth,  or  praise  7 
No : — Wisdom  views  with  an  indifferent  eye 
All  finite  joys,  all  blessings  born  to  die. 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest, 
CompellM  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast ; 
A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  nature*8  force ; 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source ; 
A  drop,  disseverM  from  the  boundless  sea ; 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity : 
A  pilgrim  panting  for  the  rest  to  come ; 
An  exile,  anxious  for  his  native  home. 

Why  should  I  ask  my  forfeit  life  to  save  7 
Is  heaven  unjust,  which  dooms  m%  to  the  grave  7 
Was  I  with  hope  of  endless  days  deceiv*d7 
Or  of  lov*d  life  am  I  alone  bereavM  7 
Let  all  the  great,  the  rich,  the  learn*d,  the  wise, 
Let  all  the  shades  of  Judah*s  monarchs  rise, 
And  say,  if  genius,  learning,  empire,  wealth, 


Youth,  beauty,  virtue,  strength,  renown  or  hetU^ 
Has  once  revers*d  th*  immutable  decree 
On  Adam  passed  of  man's  mortality  7 
What  have  these  eyes  ne*cr  seen  the  ftlon  warn 
The  damask  cheek  devour,  the  finiish*d  (bra? 
On  the  pale  rose  of  blasted  beauty  feed. 
And  riot  on  the  lip  so  lately  red  7 
Where  are  our  fathers  7  Where  th*  iUustriotufio^ 
Of  holy  prophets,  and  of  seers  divine  7 
Live  they  for  ever  7  Do  they  shun  the  grava? 
Or  when  did  Wisdom  its  professor  save  7 
When   did  the  brave  escape  7   When  did  tb 

breath 
Of  Eloquence  charm  the  dull  ear  of  Death? 
When  did  the  cunning  argument  avail. 
The  polishM  period,  or  the  vamish*d  tale ; 
The  eye  of  lightning,  or  the  soul  of  fire. 
Which  thronging  thousands  crowded  to  admfac? 
EVn  while  wc  praise  the  verse  the  poet  dies; 
And  silent  as  his  lyre  great  David  lies. 
Thoii,  blest  Isaiah  !  who  at  God*s  commmd, 
Now  speak*8t  repentance  to  a  guilty  land, 
Mutt  die !  as  wise  and  good  thoa  haibt  ml 

been. 
As  Nebat*s  son,  who  taught  the  land  to  sm  \ 
And  shall  I  then   be  Bpar'd7,0 

pride ! 
Shall  I  escape  when  Solomon  has  died  7 
If  all  the  worth  of  all  the  saints  were 
Peace,  peace,  my  troubled  soul,  nor  dare 

plain  I 
Lord,  I  submit    Complete  thy  gracions  will! 
For  if  thou  slay  me,  1  will  trust  Thee  wHSXL 
O  be  my  will  so  swallowM  up  in  thine. 
That  I  may  do  thy  will  in  doing  muic. 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS 

A  PASTORAL  DRAMA  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

^To  rear  the  tender  thought. 

To  teach  the  voung  idea  how  to  shoot. 

To  pour  the  fresh  mstruction  o*er  the  mind. 

To  breathe  th*  enliv*ning  spirit,  and  to  fix 

Thegen*rous  purpose  ofthe  female  breast— T^&oifiiofi. 


TO  MRS.  GWATKIN. 

Dear  Madam, — As  the  fbllowing  poem  turns  chiefly  on  the  danger  of  delay  or  emv  m  tlw 
important  article  of  education,  I  know  not  to  whom  I  can,  with  more  propriety,  dedicate  it  thu 
to  you,  as  the  subject  it  inculcates  has  been  one  ofthe  principal  objects  of  your  attention  in  year 
own  family. 

Let  not  the  name  of  dedication  alarm  you:  I  am  not  going  to  oflfonjd  you  by  making  yoareob* 
gium.  Pane^ric  is  only  necessary  to  suspicious  characters :  Virtue  will  not  accept  it ;  DdieHj 
will  not  offer  it 

The  friendship  with  which  you  have  honoured  me  from  my  childhood,  will,  I  fatter  myidC 
induce  you  to  pardon  me  for  venturing  to  lay  before  you  this  public  testimony  of  my  e■leeaD^  mk 
to  assure  you  how  much  I  am,  dear  madam, 

^  Your  obedient,  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

Teik  Axttskm* 


PREFACE. 


Tm  object  of  the  fbllowing  poem,  which  was  written  in  very  early  youth,  wae  ap  euveat  wUl 
to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  improper  custom,  which  then  prevailed,  of  allowing  plaj%  uA 
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Ill 


h(MC  not  always  of  the  purei(  kinj,  tq  be  acted  by  joong  ladiea  in  boardii^  icbools.  And  it  haB- 
ibrded  a  serious  Mtisfictioa  to  the  author  to  learn  that  this  little  poem,  and  the  preceding  sa- 
:mi  dramas,  havo  very  freq^oently  been  adopted  to  supply  the  place  of  those  more  dangerous 
unuMinents.  If^it  may  be  stiU  happily  instrumental  in  promoting  a  regard  to  Religion  and  Vic* 
\M  in  the  minds  of  young  persons,  and  afford  tiiem  an  innocent,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  un* 
Bteful,  amusement,  in  the  exercise  of  recitation,  the  end  for  which  it  was  originally  oompoted, 
ind  the  author's  utmost  wish  in  its  xopublication,  will  be  fiilly  answered. 


PROLOGUE. 


arOKXN  BT  A  TOUNO  LAOT. 


Ix  these  grave  scenes,  and  unembelliah*d 

strains, 
Hiere  neither  sly  intrigue  nor  passion  reigns ; 
low  dsre  we  hope  an  audience  will  approve 
i  drama  void  of  wit  and  free  from  love  7 
There  no  soft  Juliet  sighs,  and  weeps,  and 

starts, 
■0  fierce  Roxsna  takes  by  storm  your  hearts; 
o  comic  ridicule,  no  tragic  swsgger, 
ot  one  elopeinent«  not  one  bowl  or  dagger ! 
0  husband  wrong*d,  who  trusted  and  believ*d, 
lO  father  cheated,  and  no  friend  deceived ; 
'O  libertine  in  glowing  strains  described, 
10  lying  cham^rmaid  that  rake  had  brib*d : 
ior  give  we,  to  reward  the  rover's  life, 
^lft  smple  portion  and  the  beauteous  wife ; 
iehold,  to  raise  the  manners  of  the  age, 
[V  frequent  moral  of  the  scenic  page ! 
Lsd  shall  we  then  transplant  these  noxious 

■oenes 
To  private  life  7  to  misses  in  their  teens  ? 
1^  pompoas  tone,  the  masculine  attire, 
Phe  stilts,  the  buskin,  the  dramatic  fire, 
Ibrrupt  the  sof\ness  of  the  gentler  kind, 
ind  uint  the  sweetness  of  the  youthful  mind, 
'n^rern'd  passions,  jealousy  and  rage, 
tilt  iil  become  our  sex,  still  less  our  age ; 
Vbether  we  learn  too  well  what  we  describe, 


Or  fail  the  poet's  meaning  to  imbibe, 
In  cither  case  your  blame  wo  justly  raise, 
In  cither  lose,  or  ought  to  lose,  your  praise. 
How  dull,  if  tamely  news  th'  impassion'd  strain  f 
If  well — how  bad  to  be  iho  thing  wc  feign ; 
To  fix  the  mimiq  BQ9AS.  upoa  thahoait. 
And  keep  the  passion  when  we  quit  the  pari  I 

ISuch  are  the  perils  the  dramatic  muse. 
In  youthful  bosoms,  threatens  to  infuse  ! 
Our  timid  author  labours  to  impart 
A  less  pernicious  lesson  to  the  heart ; 
What  tliough  no  charm  of  melody  divine, 
Smooth  her  round  period,  or  adorn  her  line ; 
Though  her  unpolish'd  page  in  vain  aspires 
To  emulate  the  graces  she  admires : 
Though  destitute  of  skill,  her  sole  pretence 
But  aims  at  simple  truth  and  common  sense; 
Yet  shall  her  honest  unassuming  page 
Tell  that  its  suthor,  in  a  modish  age, 
Preferr'd  plain  virtue  to  the  boast  of  art. 
Nor  fix'd  one  dangerous  maxim  on  the  heart 
O  if,  to  crown  the  efforts,  she  could  find 
They  rooted  but  one  error  from  one  mind  : 
If  in  the  bosom  of  ingenuous  youth 
They  stamp'd  one  useful  thought,  one  lasting 

truth; 
'Twould  be  a  fairer  tribute  to  her  name, 
Than  loud  applauses,  or  an  empty  fame. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


..I 


(ICPHEUA, 

CixoaA,  (  four  young  ladies  of  distinction, 

Pa^tosella,  I  in  search  of  Happiness. 

LiAuaixoA,     J 


Scene — A  Grove, 

imiCUA,  'TLBORA,  PASTORELLA,  LAURTITDA. 

CU.  WcuooME,  ye  humble  vales,  ye  flow'ry 
•hades, 
fe  crystal  fountains,  and  ye  silent  glades ! 
Prom  the  gay  misery  of  the  thoughtless  great, 
ISe  walks  of  folly,  the  disease  or  state ; 
From  scenes  where  dsring  Guilt  triumphant 

reigns. 
It*  dirk  suspicions  and  its  hoard  of  pains ; 
Wh«!rc  Pleasure  never  comss  without  alloy. 
And  Art  big  thinly  paints  fallacious  joy  ; 
Where  Laughter  loads  the  day.  Excess  the 

ni£ht, 
Aftd  dull  Satiety  succeeds  Delight ; 
Where  midnight  Vices  their  fell  orgies  keep, 


Urania,  an  ancient  shepherdess. 

EmJa*'  (  ••"  daughter.. 
Florella,  a  young  shepherdess. 


And  guilty  revels  scare  the  phantom  Sleep; 
Where  Dissipation  wears  the  name  of  Bliss  ; 
From  these  wc  fly  in  search  of  Happiness. 

Euph,  Not  the  tir'd  pilgrim  all  his  dangers 
past. 
When  he  descries  the  long  sought  shrine  at  last. 
E'er  felt  a  joy  so  pure  as  this  fair  field. 
These  peaceful  shades,  and  smiling  vallies  yield! 
For,  sure,  these  oaks,  which  old  as  Time  appear. 
Proclaim  Urania's  lonely  dwelling  near. 

Pa$t.  How  the  description  with  the  scene 
agrees ! 
Here  lowly  thickets,  there  aspiring  trees ; 
The  hazel  copse  excluding  noon-day's  beam. 
The  tufled  arbor,  the  pellucid  stream ; 
The  blooming  sweetbriar,  and  the  hawthoiD 
shade. 
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The  springing  cowilipc,  and  the  daisy'd  mead, 
The  wild  luxariance  of  the  full  blown  fields. 
Which  Spring  prepares,  and  laughing  Summer 
yields. 
Euph.  Here  simple  Nature  strikes  th*  enrap- 
tur*d  eye 
With  charms,  which  wealth  and  art  but  iU  sup- 
ply J . 
The  genuine  graces,  which  teithout  wo  find, 

,  DispUy  the  beauty  of  the  owner*s  mind. 

Lau.  These  embowVing  shades  conceal  the 
cell. 
Where  sage  Urania  and  her  daughter!  dwell : 
Florella  too,  if  right  we've  heard  the  tale. 
With  them  resides — the  lily  of  the  vale. 

Cle,  But  soft !  what  gentle  female  form  ap. 
pears. 
Which  smiles  of  more  than   mortal  beauty 

wears? 
Is  it  the  guardian  Genius  of  the  grove  7 
Or  some  fair  angel  of  the  choirs  above  7 

Enter  Florelzjl,  who  Bpeaki, 

Whom  do  I  see  7  ye  beauteous  virgins  say 
What  chance  conducts  your  steps  Uiis  lonely 

way  7 
Do  yon  pursue  some  favourite  lambkin  Btray*d  7 
Or  do  yon  alders  court  you  to  their  shade  7 
Declare,  fair  strangers !  if  aright  I  deem, 
No  rustic  nymphs  of  vulgar  rank  you  seem. 

Cle,  No  coohng  shades  allure  our  eager  sight. 
Nor  lambkins  lost,  our  searching  steps  invite. 

Flo.  Or  is  it,  hapMy,  yonder  branching  vine. 
Whose  tendrils  round  our  low  roof  cottage 

twine ; 
Whoso  spreading  height,  with  purple  clusters 

crown  *d. 
Attracts  the  gaze  of  ev^ry  nymph  around  7 
Have  these  lone  regions  aught  that  charms  be- 
side? 
Tours  are  my  shades,  my  flow*rs,  my  fleecy 

pride. 
Euph.  Florella !  our  united  thanks  receive, 
Sole  proof  of  gratitude  we  have  to  give : 
And  since  you  deign  to  ask,  O  courteous  fair  ! 
The  motive  of  our  unremitting  care : 
Know  then,  kind  maid,  our  joint  researches  tend 
To  find  that  sovereign  goocT  of  life,  a  friend ; 
from  whom  the  wholesome  counsel  we  may 

gain, 
How  our  young  hearts  may  happiness  obtain. 
By  Fancy*8  mimic  pencil  ofl  portray*d, 
'Still  have  we  woo*d  the  visionary  maid  : 
The  lovetj  phanton  mocks  our  ea^r  eyes ; 
And  still  we  chase,  and  still  we  miss  the  prize  ! 
CU.  Long  have  we  search*d  throughout  this 

bounteous  isle, 
With  constant  ardour  and  with  ceaseless  toil ; 
The  various  ways  of  various  life  we've  tryM ; 
But  still  the  bliss  we  seek  has  been  denyM. 
WeVe  sought  in  vain  through  ev*ry  different 

state; 
The  murmuring  poor,  the  discontented  great 
If  Peace  and  Joy  in  palaces  reside. 
Or  in  obscurer  haunts  delight  to  hide ; 
If  Happmess  with  worldly  pleasures  dwells 
Or  shrouds  her  graces  in  the  hermit^s  cell : 
If  Wit,  ifSaence,  teach  the  road  to  bliss. 
Or  torpid  Diilnew  find  the  joys  lAey  miss ; 
To  Jeun  ibis  truths  wo  '?e  bid  a  long  adieu 


\ 


To  all  the  shadows  blinded  men  parsne. 
— We  seek  Urania ;  whoso  sagacious  mind 
May  lead  our  steps  this  latent  good  to  find: 
Her  worth  we  emulate ;  her  virtues  fire 
Our  ardent  hearts  to  he  what  we  admire : 
For  though  with  care  she  shuns  the  public  eye 
Yet  worth  like  her§^  nnknown  can  never  lie. 
Lau.  On  such  a  fair  and   faultless  mode 

formed. 
By  Prudence  guided,  and  by  Virtue  warmed, 
Perhaps  Florella  can  direct  our  youth. 
And  point  our  footsteps  to  the  paths  of  Troth. 
Flor,  111  would  it  suit  my  unezperiencM  i|«^ 
In  such  important  questions  to  engage. 
Young  as  I  am,  unskilful  to  discern. 
Nor  fit  to  teach,  who  yet  have  much  to  learn, 
But  would  you  with  maturer  years  advise. 
And  reap  the  counsel  of  the  truly  wise. 
The  dame  in  whom  such  worth  and  wisdon 

meet. 
Dwells  in  the  covert  of  yon  green  retreat: 
All  that  the  world  calls  great  she  once  pos8esi*d, 
With  wealth,  with  rank,  her  prosperous  yooth 

was  bIcssM. 
In  adverse  fortune,  now  serene  and  gay, 
*  Who  gave,*  she  said,  *  had  right  to  take  any. 
Two  lovely  daughters  bless  her  growing  yetn, 
And  by  their  virtues,  well  repay  her  cares. 
With  them,  beneath  her  sheltering  wing  I  Dfi, 
And  share  the  bounties  she  has  still  to  give ; 
For  Heav*n,  who  in  its  dispensations  join*d 
A  narrow  fortune  to  a  noble  mind. 
Has  bless'd  the  sage  Urania  with  a  heart 
Which  Wisdom^s  noblest  treasures  can  impart 
In  Duty's  active  round  each  day  is  past. 
As  if  she  thought  each  day  might  prove  her 

last: 
Her  labours  for  devotion  best  prepare. 
And  meek  Devotion  smooths  the  brow  of  cara 
Past.  Then  lead,  Florella,  to  that  hurobksbed, 
Where  Peace  resides  from  court  and  eities  fled! 

SONG. 

I. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  fair. 

Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care, 

O  hear  our  fond  request ! 
Vouchsafe,  reluctant  Nymph  to  tell 
On  what  sweet  spot  thou  lov*st  to  dwell, 

And  make  as  truly  blest 

n. 

Amidst  the  walks  of  public  life. 
The  toils  of  wealth,  ambition*s  strife, 

We  long  have  sought  in  vain ; 
The  crowded  city^s  noisy  din. 
And  all  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 

Afibrd  but  care  and  pain. 

III. 

PleasM  with  the  soft,  the  soothing  pow*r 
Of  calm  Reflection's  silent  hour. 

Sequestered  dost  thou  dwell ! 
Where  Care  and  Tumult  ne*er  intrude, 
Dost  thou  reside  with  Solitude, 

Thy  humble  vot'ries  tell ! 

IV. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  fair. 
Out  eatVVeaiVvo^^QKiT  latest 
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0  deign  to  hear  ow  Ibod  request, 
Cooie  Uke  poeeeMion  of  oar  breut. 
And  tbere  Car  e? er  reign. 

[TkeynUre. 

Seew — The  Onve. 

UnANIA,  ITLTIA,  EUZA. 

■TLTIA  (jfinging,) 

I. 

SwKKT  SoUtude,  thou  placid  qneea 
or  modest  air  and  brow  serene ! 
Tie  then  inepir*lit  the  sage's  themes ; 
The  poet*8  Titionary  dreams. 

II. 

Parent  of  Virtue,  nurse  of  Thought ! 
Bf  thee  were  saints  and  patriarch*  taught ; 
Wisdom  from  thee  her  treasure  drew, 
And  in  thj  lap  fidr  Science-  grew ! 

III. 

Whate*er  exalts,  refines,  and  charms, 
Invites  to  thought,  to  virtue  warms ; 
Wbate*er  is  perfect,  fair,  and  good. 
We  owe  to  thee,  sweet  Solituiw ! 

IV. 

In  these  blest  shades,  O  still  maintain 
Thj  peaceful,  unmolested  reign  I 
Let  no  dieorderM  thought«  intrude 
Ob  thj  repoee,  aweet  Solitude ! 

V. 

With  thee  the  charm  of  life  shall  last, 
Althou^  ita  rosy  bloom  be  past  ; 
Shall  still  endure  when  Time  shall  spread 
His  silver  bloseoms  o*er  my  head. 

VI. 

ffo  more  with  this  vain  world  perplezM, 
Hwu  shalt  prepare  me  for  the  next ; 
The  spring*  of  life  shall  gently  cease, 
And  angels  point  the  way  to  peace. 

Un.  Ye  tender  objects  of  maternal  love 
Te  dearest  joys  my  widow*d  heart  can  prove ; 
Come  taste  the  glories  of  the  new-bom  day, 
Aud  grateful  homage  to  its  Author  pay  ! 
0 !  ever  may  this  animating  sight 
Convey  instruction  while  it  sheds  delight ! 
Does  not  that  sun,  whose  cheering  beams  impart 
Joy*8  glad  emotions  to  the  pure  m  heart ; 
Does  not  that  vivid  pow*r  teach  ev*ry  mind 
To  be  as  warm,  benevolent,  and  kind ; 
To  born  with  unremitted  ardour  still. 
Like  him  to  execute  their  Maker's  will  ? 
Then  let  us,  Pow*r  Supreme !  thy  will  adore, 
lavoke  thy  mercies,  and  proclaim  thy  pow'r. 
Shalt  thou  these  benefits  in  vain  bestow  ? 
Shall  we  forget  the  fountain  whence  they  flow  7 
Teach  us  ttuoogh  these  to  lift  our  hearU  to 

Thee, 
And  in  the  gift  the  bounteous  giver  sec. 
To  view  TlMe  as  thou  art,  all  good  and  wise, 
Nor  let  thy  blessings  hide  Thee  firom  our  eyes. 
From  all  ^wtructions  clear  our  mental  sight ; 
Pour  on  our  souls  thy  beatific  light ! 
Teach  us  thy  wond'rous  goodness  to  revere. 
With  love  to  worship,  and  with  rev'rence  fear ! 
In  the  mild  works  of  thy  benignant  hand, 
As  u  the  thunder  of  thy  dread  coounand. 
In  common  objecU  we  neglect  thy  powV, 
While  wonders  shine  in  every  plant  and  flow'r. 
^TeU  oMi  my  first,  my  last,  my  darling  care, 


If  you  this  mom  have  rais'd  your  hearts  i  ' 

pray'r  ? 
Say  did  you  rise  from  the  sweet  bed  of  rest. 
Your  God  unpraisM,  his  holy  name  unblest? 

SyL  Our  hearU  with  gratitude  andreverene 
fraught. 
By  those  pure  precepts  you  have  ever  tought ; 
By  your  example  more  than  precept  strong 
Of  pray'r  and  praise  have  tun'd  their  matin  song. 

Elix,  With  ever  new  delight,  we  now  attend 
The  counsels  of  our  fond  maternal  friend. 

EfUer  Fix>asLLA,  toith  Euphkua,  Clxoka,  Fas* 
TOaXbLA,  Ladmnda. 

Flo.  {atide  to  tke  ladiet)  See  how  the  goodly 

*    dame,  with  pious  art. 
Makes  each  event  a  lesson  to  the  heart ! 
Obeerve  the  duteous  list'ners  how  they  stand : 
Improvement  and  delight  go  hand  in  hand. 

Ura.  But  where's  Florella  7 

Flor.        Here's  the  happy  she. 
Whom  Heav'n  most  favour'd  when  it  gave  her 
thee. 

I7ra.  But  who  are  these,  in  whose  attractive 
mien. 
So  sweetly  blended,  ov'ry  grace  is  seen 
Speak,  my  Florella !  say  the  cause  why  here 
These  beauteous  damsels  on  our  plains  appear  ? 

Flor.  Invited  hither  by  Urania's  fkme. 
To  seek  her  friendship,  to  these  shades  they 

came. 
Straying  alone  at  morning's  earliest  dawn, 
I  met  them  wand'ring  on  the  distant  lawn. 
Their  courteous  manners  soon  engag'd  my  love : 
I've  brought  them  here  your  sago  advice  to^ 
prove. 

Ura.  Tell  me,  ye  gentle  nymphs !  the  reason 
tell. 

Which  brings  such  guests  to  grace  my  lowly 
'  cell  7 
My  pow'r  of  serving,  though  indeed  but  small. 
Such  as  it  is,  you  may  command  it  aU. 

CU.  Your  counsel,  your  advice,  is  all  we  ask , 
And  for  Urania  that 's  no  irksome  task. 
Tis  Happiness  we  seek  :  O  deign  to  tell 
Where  the  coy  fugitive  delights  to  dwell ! 

Ura.  Ah,  rather  say  where  you  have  sought 
this  guest. 
This  lovely  inmate  of  the  virtuous  breast  7 
Declare  the  various  methods  you've  essay'd 
To  court  and  win  the  bright  celestial  maid. 
But  first,  though  harsh  the  task,  each  beauteous 

fair 
Her  ruling  passion  must  with  trath  declare, 
From  evil  habite  own'd,  from  faulte  confess'd. 
Alone  we  trace  the  secrete  of  the  hreasL 

Eupk.  Bred  in  the  regal  splendours  of  a  court. 
Where  pleasures,  dress'd  in  every  shape,  resort, 
I  try'd  the  pow'r  of  pomp  and  costly  glare. 
Nor  e'er  found  room  for  thought,  or  time  for 

pray'r: 
In  difTrcnt  follies  ev'ry  hour  I  spent ; 
I  shunn'd  Reflection,  yet  I  sought  Content 
My  hours  were  shar'd  betwixt  the  park  and  play« 
And  music  serv'd  to  waste  the  tedious  day ; 
Yet  soflest  airs  no  more  with  jov  I  heard. 
If  any  sweeter  warbler  was  preferr'd; 
The  dance  succeeded,  and,  succeeding,  tir*d« 
If  some  more  graceful  dancer  were  admir'd. 
[No  sounds  but  flatt'ry  ever  soothM  my  ear : 
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Ungentle  truths  I  knew  not  how  to  bear. 
The  anxious  day  induc*d  the  sleepleu  night. 
And  my  vex*d  spirit  never  knew  delight : 
Coy  Pleasure  niock*d  me  with  deluaive  charms, 
Still  the  thin  shadow  fled  my  claspingr  arms : 
Or  if  some  actual  joy  I  seemM  to  taste. 
Another's  pleasuie  laid  my  blessings  waste : 
One  truth  1  prov'd,  that  lurking  Envy  hides 
In  ev*ry  heart  where  Vanity  presides, 
A  fairer  face  would  rob  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  fix  a  scorpion  in  my  wounded  breast. 
Or,  if  my  elegance  of  form  prevailM 
And  haply  her  inferior  graces  failM : 
Yet  still  some  cause  of  wrotchedneas  I  found, 
Some  barbed  shaft  my  shatter'd  peace  to  wound. 
Perhaps  her  gay  attire  exceeded  mine — 
When  she  was  finer,  how  could  I  be  fine  7 

Syl.  Pardon  my  interruption,  beauteous  maid ! 
Can  truth  have  prompted  what  you  just  have 

said? 
What !  can  the  poor  pre-eminence  of  dress 
Ease  the  pain*d  heart,  or  give  it  happiness  ? 
Or  can  you  think  your  robes,  though  rich  and 

fine, 
Possess  intrinsic  value  more  than  mine  7 

Ura.  So  cloee  our  nature  is  to  vice  allied, 
Our  very  comforts  are  the  source  of  pride ; 
And  dress,  so  much  corruption  reigns  within, 
Is  both  the  consequence  and  cause  of  sin. 

CU.  Of  Happiness  unfound  I  too  complain. 
Sought  in  a  different  path,  but  sought  in  vain  I 
I  sigh*d  for  fame,  I  lan^uish*d  for  renown, 
I  would  be  flattcr*d,  praised,  admirM  and  known. 
On  daring  wing  my  mountain  spirit  soarM, 
^d  Science  through  her  boundless  fields  ex- 
plored : 
I  scom*d  the  salique  laws  of  pedant  schools. 
Which  chain  our  genius  down  by  tasteless  rules, 
I  longed  to  burst  these  female  bonds,  which 

held 
My  sex  in  awe,  by  vanity  impelPd : 
To  boast  each  various  faculty  of  mind, 
Thy  graces,  Pope !   with  Johnson's  learning 

joined : 
Like  Swift  with  strongly  pointed  ridicule, 
To  brand  Uie  villain,  and  abash  the  fool : 
T»  judge  with  taste,  with  spirit  to  compose, 
Now  mount  in  epic,  now  descend  to  prose ; 
To  join,  like  Burke,  the  beauteous  and  sublime, 
Or  build,  with  Milton's  art,  *  the  lofly  rhyrne  :* 
Through  Fancy's  fields  I  rang'd ;  I  strove  to 

hit 
Melmoth's  chaste  style,  and  Prior's  easy  wit : 
Thy  classic  graces.  Mason,  to  display. 
And  court  the  Muse  of  Elegy  with  Gray  : 
I  rav'd  of  Shakspeare's  flame  and  Dry  den's  rage, 
And  ev'ry  chann  of  Otway's  melting  page. 
I  talk'd  by  rote  the  jargon  of  the  schools. 
Of  critic  laws,  and  Aristotle's  rules ; 
Of  passion,  sentiment,  and  style,  and  grace, 
And  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
The  daily  duties  of  my  life  forgot. 
To  study  fiction,  incident,  and  plot : 
Howe'er  the  conduct  of  my  life  might  err, 
Still  my  dramatic  plans  were  regular. 

Ura,  Who  aims  at  ev'ry  science,  soon  will 

find 
The  field  how  vast,  how  limited  the  mind ! 

Cle.  Abstruser  studies  soon  my  fancy  caught, 
The  poet  in  th*  astronomer  forgot : 


The  schoolmen's  systems  now  my  mind  em* 
ploy'd,  [Yndi 

Their  crystal  Spheres,  their  Atoms  and  their 
Newton  and  Halley  all  my  soUl  inspir'd. 
And  numbers  less  than  calculations  fir'd  ; 
Descartes  and  Euclid,  shar'd  my  varying  breast^ 
And  plans  and  problems  all  my  soul  poasess*d. 
Less  pleas'd  to  sing  inspiring  rl^oebus'  ray 
Than  mark  the  flaming  comet's  devious  way. 
The  pale  moon  dancing  on  the  silver  stream. 
And  the  mild  lustre  of  her  trembling  beam. 
No  more  could  charm  my  philosophic  pride, ' 
Which  sought  her  influence  on  the  flowing  tide*. 
No  more  ideal  beauties  fir'd  my  thought. 
Which  only  facts  and  demonstrations  sought 
Let  common  e^es,  I  said,  with  transport  view 
The  earth's  bright  verdure,  or  the  heav'n's  soft 

blue, 
False  is  the  pleasure,  the  delight  is  vain, 
Colours  exist  but  in  the  vulgar  brain. 
I  now  with  Locke  trod  nictaphysic  soil. 
Now  chas'd  coy  Nature  through  the  tracts  of 

Boyle; 
To  win  the  wreath  of  Fame,  by  Science  twin'd, 
More  than  the  love  of  science  fir'd  my  mind. 
I  seized  on  Learning's  superficial  part. 
And  title  page  and  index  got  by  heart ; 
Some  loarn'd  authority  I  still  would  bring 
To  grace  my  talk  and  prove — the  plainest  thing- 
This  the  chief  transport  I  from  science  drew, 
That  all  might  know  how  much  Cleora  knew. 
Not  love,  but  wonder,  I  aspir'd  to  raise. 
And  miss'd  affection,  while  I  grasp'd  at  praise. 
Past  To  me,  no  joys  could  pomp  or  fani» 
impart. 
Far  softer  thoughts  possess'd  my  virgin  heart 
No  prudent  parent  form'd  my  ductile  youth. 
Nor  led  my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  truth. 
Left  to  myself  to  cultivate  my  mind. 
Pernicious  novels  their  soft  entrance  find ; 
Their  pois'nous  influence  led  my  mind  astray; 
I  sigh'd  for  something,  what,  I  could  not  say. 
I  fancy'd  virtues  which  were  never  seen. 
And  dy'd  for  heroes  who  have  never  been  * 
I  sicken'd  with  disgust  at  sober  sense. 
And  loath'd  the  pleasures  worth  and  truth  dis- 
pense; 
I  scom'd  the  manners  of  the  world  I  saw ; 
My  guide  was  fiction,  and  romance  my  law. 
Distemper'd  thoughts  ray  wand'ring  nmcy  fill. 
Each  wind  a  zephyr,  and  each  brook  a  rill ; 
I  found  adventures  in  each  common  tale. 
And  talk'd  and  sigh'd  to  ev'ry  passing  ^e ; 
Convers'd  with  echoes,  woods,  and  shsides,  and 

bow'rs. 
Cascades  and  grottos,  fields  and  streams  and 

flow'rs. 
Retirement,  more  than  crowds,  had  leam*d  to 

please ; 
For  treach'rous  Leisure  feeds  the  soft  disease. 
There,  plastic  Fancy  ever  moulds  at  will 
Th'  obedient  image  with  a  dang'rous  skill ; 
The  charming  fiction  with  alluring  art. 
Awakes  the  passions,  and  infects  Uie  heart 
A  fancy'd  heroine,  an  ideal  wife ; 
I  loath'd  the  ofiiccs  of  real  life. 
These  all  were  dull  and  tame,  I  long'd  to  prow 
The  gen'rous  ardours  of  unequal  love ; 
Some  marvel  still  my  wayward  heart  most 
strike, 
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B,  or  peannt,  each  had  charms  alike : 

r  inverted  nature,  cnitoin,  law, 

'  I  courted,  and  with  transport  saw. 

ill  walk  ofYirtne^s  quiet  round, 

!nt  m J  feYer*d  fancy  (bund ; 

Ij  to  perform  observant  still 

s  which  God  and  Nature  bade  me  fill. 

( 7b  Urania,)  O  save  me  from  the  er- 

of  deceit, 

he  dangers  wealth  and  beauty  meet 

Reason  perverted,  Fancy  on  her  throne, 

to  all  my  sez*s  softness  prone ; 

spoke  nor  look*d  as  mortal  ought ; 

abandon*d,  and  by  Folly  taught : 

to  Imagination's  sway, 
itole  my  health,  sind  rest,  and  peace 

ns,  void  of  meaning,  I  receiv*d, 
I  found  them  false — and  still  believM : 
all  who  coarted  mc,  approv*d ; 
is'd,  esteemM  me ;  and  who  flattflfd, 
I. 

hop'd  (now  vain  those  hopes  appear) 
n  was  faithful,  and  each  maid  sincere, 
tppointment  mock*d  the  lingering  day ; 
-bom  wishes  led  my  soul  astray. 
in  the  rolling  year  no  joy  I  find, 
e  next,  the  next  will  sure  be  kind, 
fallacious  as  the  last  appears. 
Is  me  OQ  to  still  remoter  years. 
oc,  they  promise — but  forget  to  give  : 
,  but  I  still  intend  to  live. 
^Ik,  deeeivM  in  all  my  schemes  of  bliss. 
bese  three  in  search  of  Happiness. 
Is  this  the  world  of  which  we  want  a 
t? 

i  the  beings  who  are  callM  polite  ? 
If  so,  oh  gracious  Heav*n,  hear  Syl- 
prayer : 

me  still  in  humble  virtue  here  ! 
such  baneful  pleasures  may  I  live, 
»,  O  keep  me,  from  the  taint  they  give ! 
o  love  of  fame  my  torpid  bosom  warms, 
r  soothes  me,  and  no  pleasare  charms ! 
remote  from  happiness  I  stray, 
ig  star  illumes  my  trackless  way, 
,  nor  wit  misleads  nor  pussion  goads, 
ire  rust  of  indolence  corrodes ; 
Dg  canker,  with  malignant  stealth, 
the  vital  pow*rs  of  moral  health, 
w,  I*ve  slept  on  Life's  tumultuous  tide, 
pie  of  action  for  my  ^uide. 
oranco  my  chief  misfortunes  flow ; 
'ish*d  to  learn,  or  carM  to  know. 
7  folly  slow.pacM  Time  beguil'd : 
woman,  but  in  soul  a  child, 
il  ease  my  moments  crept  away, 
'  trifles  fill*d  the  tedious  day ; 
tempore,  as  Fancy  fir*d, 
e  directed,  or  caprice  inspirM  : 
ent  to  think,  too  weak  to  choose, 
o  blame,  too  gentle  to  refuse ; 
.cter  was  stamped  from  those  around  .* 
es  they,  my  mind  the  simple  ground, 
with   monstrous  forms,  the  canvass 

ng  of  my  genuine  self  remain*d  ; 
:  soul  from  chance  received  its  bent, 
ler  good  perform*d,  nor  evil  meant. 
It  to  wrong,  from  vice  to  virtue  thrown, 


No  character  possessing  of  its  own. 
To  shun  fatigue  I  niade  my  only  law ; 
Yet  ev*ry  night  my  wasted  spirits  saw. 
No  plan  e*er  markM  the  duties  of  the  day. 
Which  stole  in  tasteless  apathy  away : 
No  energy  infbrm*d  my  languid  /nind 
No  joy  the  idle  e*er  must  hope  to  find. 
Weak  indecision  all  my  actions  sway*d ; 
The  day  was  lost  before  the  choice  was  madei^ 
Though  more  to  folly  than  to  guilt  inclined, 
A  drear  vacuity  poesess*d  my  mmd ; 
Too  old  with  infant  sports  to  be  amus*d. 
Unfit  for  converse,  and  to  books  unus*d. 
The  wise  avoided  me,  they  could  not  hear 
My  senseless  prattle  with  a  patient  ear. 
I  sought  retreat,  but  found,  with  strange  suiw 

prise. 
Retreat  is  pleasant  only  to  the  wise ; 
The  crowded  world  by  vacant  minds  is  sought. 
Because  it  saves  th*  expense  and  pain  of  thought 

Disgusted,  restless,  ev*ry  plan  amiss, 
I  come  with  these  in  search  of  Happiness. 

Urania.  O  happy  they  for  whom,  in  early  age. 
Enlightening  Knowledge  spreads  her  letter*d 

page  I 
Teaches  each  headstrong  passion  to  controL 
And  pours  her  liberal  lesson  on  the  soul ! 
Ideas  grow  from  books  their  naf  ral  food. 
As  aliment  is  chang*d  to  vital  blood. 
Though  faithless  Fortune  strip  her  vof  ry  bare* 
Though  Malice  haunt  him,  and  though  Envy 

tear. 
Nor  Time,  nor  Chance,  nor  Want,  can  e*er  de- 
stroy 
This  soul.felt  solace,  and  this  bosom  joy  ! 
,  Cleora,  We  thus  united  by  one  common  fate» 
Each  discontenlied  with  her  present  stato. 
One  common  scheme  pursue;  rcsolv*d  to  know 
If  Happiness  can  e*cr  be  found  below. 

Urania.  Your  candour,  beauteous  damsels,  I 
approve, 
Your  foibles  pity,  and  your  merits  love. 
But  ere  I  say  the  methods  you  must  try 
To  gain  the  glorious  prize  for  which  you  sigh. 
Your   fainting  strength  and   spirits  must  be 

chcer'd 
With  a  plain  meal,  by  Temperance  prepar*d. 

Florella.  No  luxury  our  humble  board  attends^ 
But  Love  and  Concord  are  its  smiling  friends. 

SONG. 

I. 
Hail  artless  Simplicity  beautiful  maid. 
In  the  genuine  attractions  of  Nature  array*d 
Let  tlie  rich  and  the  proud,  and  the  gay  and  the 

vain. 
Still  laugh  at  the  graces  that  move  in  thy  train. 

n. 

No  charm  in  thy  modest  allurements  they 
find; 
The  pleasures  they  follow  a  sting  leave  behind 
Can  criminal  passion  enrapture  the  breast 
Like  Virtue,  with  Peace  and  Serenity  blest? 

IIL 

O  would  you  Simplicity's  precepts  attend. 

Like  us,  with  delight  at  her  altar  you*d  bend ; 

The  pleasures  she  yields  would  with  joy  be  em 

braced, 
You*d  practise  from  virtue  and  love  them  from 
taste. 
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IV. 

The  linnet  enchants  ui  the  bashes  amongr ; 

fhough  cheap  the  musician,  yet  sweet  is  the 

sonff; 
We  catch  the  soft  warbling  in  air  as  it  floats. 
And  with  ecstacj  hang  on  the  ravishing  notaa. 

Our  water  is  drawn  from  the  clearest  ofsprings. 
And  oar  fixxl,  nor  disease  nor  satiety  brings ; 
Our  mornings  are  cheerful,  our  labours  are  blest. 
Our  ev*nings  are  pleasant,  our  nights  crown*d 
with  rest 

VI. 
From  our  culture  yon  garden  its  omamcLt 
finds. 
And  we  catch  at  the  hint  fi>r  improving  our 

minds ; 
To  live  to  some  purpose  we  constantly  try, 
And  we  mark  by  our  actions  the  days  as  they 
fly. 

VII. 
Since  such  are  the  joys  that  Simplicity  yields,' 
We  may  well  be  content  with  our  woods  and 

our  fields :    « 
How  useless  to  us  then,  ye  great,  were  your 

wealth. 
When  without  it  we  purchase  both  pleasure  and 
health! 

[They  retire  into  the  cottage. 

Scene — A  rural  entertainment. 

HjOEELLa,    eupuelia,  clrora,  laurinda,  pas- 

TORELLA. 

Floeella  {sings.) 

I. 

While  Beauty  and  Pleasure  are  now  in  their 

prime, 
And  Folly  and  Fashion  expect  our  whole  time. 
Ah !  let  not  those  phantoms  our  wishes  engage ; 
Let  us  live  so  in  youth,  that  we  blush  not  in  age. 

Though  the  vain  and  the  gay  may  allure  us 

awhile, 
,   Tet  let  not  their  flatt*ry  our  prudence  beguile ; 
liOt  us  covet  those  charms  that  will  never  de- 

cay. 
Nor  listen  to  all  that  deceivers  can  say. 

III. 
*  How  the  tints  of  the  rose  and  the  jasmine*s 

perfume ! 
The  eglantine*s  fragrance,  the  lilac*s  gay  bloom. 
Though  fair  and  though  fVagrant,  unheeded 

may  lie. 
For  that  neither  is  sweet  when  Florella  is  by.* 

IV. 
I  sigh  not  for  beauty,  nor  languish  for  wealth. 
But  grant  me,  kind  Providence,  virtue  and 

Malth; 
Then,  richer  than  kings  and  as  happy  as  they, 
My  days  shall  pass  sweetly  and  swiftly  away. 

» • 
When  ago  shall  steal  on  me,  and  youth  is  no 

more. 
And  the  moralist  Time  shakes  his  glass  at  my 

door. 
What  charm  in  lost  beauty  or  wealth  should  I 

find  7  [mind. 

My  treasure,  my  wealth,  is  a  sweet  peace  of 


VI. 

That  peace  1*11  preserve  then,  as  pure  ■•  wu 

giv*n. 
And  taste  in  my  bosom  an  earnest  ofHeav'n; 
Thus  virtue  and  wisdom  can  warm  the  cold 

scene. 
And  sixty  may  flourish  as  gay  as  siztoen. 

And  when  long  I  the  burden  of  life  shall  have 
borne,  [corn, 

And  Death  with  his  sickle  shall  cut  the  ripe 
Rcsign*d  to  my  fate,  without  murmur  or  fcigh, 
ril  bless  the  lund  summons,  and  lie  down  and 
die. 


Euphe.  Thus  sweetly  pass  the  hours  of  rorii 

ease! 
Here  life  is  bliss,  and  pleasures  truly  please ! 
FasL  With  joy  we  view  the  dangers  we  have 

past, 
AMW*d  we've  found  felicity  at  last 
l^lor.  Esteem  none  happy  by  their  outward 

air; 
All  have  their  portion  of  allotted  care. 
Though  wisdom  wears  the  semblance  of  cootsnt, 
When  the  full  heart  with  agony  is  rent. 
Secludes  its  anguish  from  the  public  view. 
And  by  secluding  learns  to  conquer  too : 
Denied  the  fond  indulgence  to  complain, 
The  aching  heart  its  peace  may  best  regain. 
By  love  directed,  and  in  mercy  meant. 
Are  trials  suffered  and  afflictions  sent ; 
To  stem  impetuous  Passion's  furious  tide. 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  prosp*rous  Pride, 
To  weau  fVom  earth,  and  bid  our  wishes  soar 
To  that  blest  clime  where  pnin  shall  be  no  mors; 
Where  wearied  Virtue  shall  for  refuge  fly. 
And  ev*ry  tear  be  wip*d  from  ev*ry  eye. 

Cleora,  List*ning  to  you,  my  heart  can  never 

cease 
To  rev*rence  Virtue,  and  to  sigh  for  peace. 
Flor.  Know,  e*en  Urania,  that  accomplish*d 

fair  [care, 

Whose  goodness  makes  her  Heaven*s  peculiar 
Though  born  to  all  that  affluence  can  bestow, 
Has  felt  the  deep  reverse  of  human  wo  : 
Yet  meek  in  grief,  and  patient  in  distress, 
She  kriew  the  hand  that  wounds  has  pow*r  to 

bless. 
Grateful  she  bows,  for  what  is  left  her  still. 
To  HIM  whose  love  dispenses  good  and  ill ; 
To  HIM  who,  while  his  bounty  thousands  finl. 
Had  not  himself  a  place  to  lay  his  head ; 
To  iiiM  who  that  he  might  our  wealth  insoie, 
Though  rich  himself  consented  to  be  poor. 
Taught  by  his  precepts,  by  his  practice  taught. 
Her  will  submitted,  and  resigned  her  thought. 
Through  faith,  she  looks  beyond  this  dark  abode, 
To  scenes  of  glory  near  the  throne  of  God 

Enter  Urania,  Sylvia,  Euia. 

Ura.  Since  gentle  nymphs !  my  friendship  lo 

obtain, 
You*ve  sought  with  eager  step  this  pasceftJ 

plain. 
My  honest  counsel  with  attention  hear, 
Though  plain,  well  meant,  imperftct,  yet  sii 

cere; 
What  from  matorer  years  ak)ne  I've  knoirat 
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What  time  has  tanf bt  me,  and   ezperieuce 

■hown. 
No  polishM  phrase  mj  artless  speech  will  ^racc, 
But  unafiectcd  Candour  fill  its  place : 
My  Iip«  Rhall  flatt'ry's  smooAh  deceit  refase. 
And  truth  be  all  the  eloquence  1*11  use. 
Know  then,  that  life's  chief  happiness  and  wo, 
From  good  or  evil  education  flow ; 
And  hence  our  future  dispositions  rise ; 
The  Tioe  we  practice,  or  the  good  we  priae. 
When  pliant  Nature  any  Ibrm  receives. 
That  precept  teaches  or  example  gives. 
The  yielding  mind  with  virtue  should  be  graced, 
For  first  impressions  seldom  are  effac*d. 
Then  holy  babita,  then  chastisM  desires. 
Should  regulate  disorder*d  Nature's  fires. 
If  Ignorance  then,  her  iron  sway  maintain, 
If  prejudice  preside,  or  Passbn  reign. 
If  Vanity  preserve  her  native  sway. 
If  selfish  tempera  cloud  the  op*ning  day. 
If  no  kind  hand  impetuous  Pride  restrain. 
But  for  the  wholesome  curb  we  give  the  rein ; 
The  erring  principle  is  rooted  fast. 
And  fix'd  the  habit  that  through  life  may  last. 
Past.  With  heartfelt  penitence  we  now  de- 
plore 
Those  squander*d  boors,  that  time  can  ne'er  re- 
store. 
Trs.  Euphelia  sighs  for  flatt'ry,  dress,  and 
■bow: 
The  common  sources  these  of  female  wo ! 
In  Beauty's  sphere  pre-eminence  to  find, 
^slights  the  culture  of  th'  immortal  mind  : 
I  would  not  rail  at  Beauty's  charming  pow'r, 
I  would  but  have  her  aim  at  something  more ; 
The  fairest  symmetry  of  form  or  face, 
From  intellect  receives  its  highest  grace ; 
The  brightest  eyes  ne'er  dart  such  piercing 

fires. 
An  when  a  soul  irradiates  and  inspires  : 
Beauty  with  reason  needs  not  quite  dispense, 
Ajid  coral  lips  may  sure  speak  common  scuso  : 
Besuty  makes  Virtue  lovelier  still  appear  ; 
Virtue  makes  Beauty  more  divinely  fair ! 
Confirms  its  conquests  o'er  the  willing  mind, 
.\jid  those  your  beauties  gain,  your  virtues  bind. 
Yet  would  ambition's  fire  your  bosom  fill, 
Its  flame  repress  not — be  ambitious  still ; 
I^t  nobler  views  your  best  attention  claim, 
The  object  chang'd,  the  energy  the  same : 
Those  very  passions  which  our  heart  invade. 
If  rightly  pointed,  blessings  may  be  made. 
Indulge  the  true  ambition  to  excel 
In  that  best  art — the  art  of  living  well. 
Bat  first  extirpate  from  your  youthful  breast 
That   rankling  torment  which   destroys  your 

rest: 
All  other  faults  may  take  a  higher  aim. 
But  hopeless  Envy  must  be  still  the  same. 
Some  other  passions  may  be  turn'd  to  good, 
But  Envy  must  subdue,  or  be  suhdu'd. 
This  fatal  gangrene  to  our  moral  life, 
Rejects  all  palliatives,  and  asks  the  knife ; 
Excinion  spar'd,  it  taints  the  vital  part. 
And  spreads  its  deadly  venom  to  the  heart. 
I^   Unhappy  those  to  bliss  who  seek  the 
way. 
In  pow'r  superior,  or  in  splendour  ga.y  ! 
Inform'd  by  thee,  no  more  vain  man  shall  find 
The  charm  of  flatt'ry  taint  Eophelia's  mind : 


B7  thee  instructed  still  my  views  shall  rise, 
Nor  stop  at  any  mark  beneath  the  skies. 

Urania.  In  fair  Lauiinda'suninstruetad  mind. 
The  want  of  culture,  not  of  sense,  we  find ; 
Whene'er  you  sought  the  good,  or  shunn'd  the 

ill, 
'Twas  more  from  temper  than  from  principle : 
Your  random  life  to  no  just  rules  reduc'd, 
'Twas  chance  the  virtue  or  the  vice  produc'd : 
The  casual  goodness  Impulse  has  to  boast, 
Like  morning  dews,  or  transient  show'rs  is  lost 9 
While  Hcav'n-taught  Virtue  poura  her  constant 

tide, 
Like  streams  by  living  fountains  still  supply'd. 

Be  wisdom  stiU,  though  late,  ^our  earnest  care. 
Nor  waste  the  precious  houra  m  vain  despair :  ^ 
Associate  with  the  good,  attend  the  sage. 
And  meekly  listen  to  experienc'd  a^. 
What,  if  acquirements  you  have  fail'd  to  gain, 
Such  as  the  wise  may  want  the  bad  attain 
Yet  still  religion's  sacred  treasures  lie 
Inviting,  open,  plain  to  ev'ry  eye ; 
For  ev'ry  age,  for  ev'ry  genius  fit. 
Nor  limited  to  science  nor  to  wit ; 
Not  bound  by  taste,  to  genius  not  oonfin'd. 
But  all  may  learn  the  truth  for  all  design'd. 
Though  low  the  talents,  and  th'  acquirementf 

small. 
The  gift  oif  grace  divine  is  free  to  all ; 
She  calls,  solicits,  courts  you  to  be  blest. 
And  points  to  mansions  of  eternal  rest 

And  when,  advanc'd  in  years,  matur'd  in 
sense. 
Think  not  with  farther  care  you  may  dispense » 
'Tis  fiital  to  the  int'resls  of  the  soul 
To  stop  the  race  before  we've  reach'd  the  goal ; 
For  nought  our  higher  progress  can  preclude 
So  much  as  tliinking  we're  already  good. 
The  human  heart  ne'er  knows  a  state  of  rest: 
Bad  leads  to  worse,  and  better  tends  to  best 
We  either  gain  or  lose,  we  sink  or  rise, 
Nor  rests  our  strug-glinjSf  Nature  till  she  dies : 
Then  place  the  standard  of  perfection  high  ; 
Pursue  and  grasp  it,  e'en  beyond  the  sky. 

Lau.  O  that  important  Time  could  back  re- 
turn [mourn  ! 
Those   misspent  hours    whose   loss   1   deeply 
Accept,  just  Hcav'n,  my  penitence  sincere. 
My  heartfelt  anguish,  and  my  fervent  pray'r  ! 

Ura.  I  pity  Pastorella's  hapless  fate. 
By  nature  gentle,  gen'rous,  mild,  and  great ; 
One  fulsc  proponsion  all  her  pow'rs  confin'd. 
And  chain'd  her  finer  faculties  of  mind ; 
Yet  ev'ry  virtue  might  have  flourish'd  there, 
With  early  culture  and  maternal  care. 

If  good  we  plant  not,  vice  will  fill  the  place. 
And  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  deface. 
Learn,  how  ungovern'd  thoughts  the  mind  per- 

vert. 
And  to  disease  all  nourishment  convert. 
Ah  !  happy  she,  whose  wisdom  learns  to  find 
A  healthful  fancy  and  a  well  train'd  mind  ! 
A  sick  man's  wildest  dreams  less  wild  are  found. 
Than  the  day-visions  of  a  mind  unsound. 
DIsorder'd  phantasies  indulg'd  too  much, 
Lrke  harpies,  always  taint  whatc'er  thoy  touch- 
Fly  soothing  Solitude  !  fly  vain  Desire  I 
Fly  such  sofl  verse  as  fans  the  dans^'rous  fire  !• 
Seek  action ;  'tis  the  scene  which  Virtue  lovca ; 
The  vig'rous  sun  not  only  sliines,  but  movee. 
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From  sickly  thoughts  with  quick  abhorrence 

start. 
And  rule  the  fancy  if  youM  rule  the  heart : 
Hy  active  goodness,  by  laborious  schemes, 
Subdue  wild  visions,  and  delusive  dreams. 
No  earthly  good  a  Christian's  views  shoold 

bound. 
For  over  rising  should  his  aims  be  found. 
Leave  thai  fictitious  good  your  fancy  feigns 
For  scenes  where  real  bliss  eternal  reigns : 
Lock  to  that  region  of  immortal  joys, 
Wheze  fear  disturbs  not,  nor  possession  cloys ; 
feyond  what  Fancy  forms  of  rosy  bow'rs. 
Or  blooming  chaplets  of  unfading  flowVs ; 
Fairer  than  e*er  imagination  drew, 
Or  poet*s  warmest  visions  ever  knew. 
Press  eager  onward  to  those  blissful  plains 
Where  life  eternal,  joy  perpetual  reigns. 

Past.  I  mourn  the  errors  of  my  thoughtless 
youth. 
And  long,  with  thee,  to  tread  the  paths  of  truth. 
Ura.  Learning  is  all  the  bright  Clcora*8  aim ; 
She  seeks  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  fame ; 
On  interdicted  ground  presumes  to  stand, 
And  grasps  at  Science  with  a  vcnt*rous  hand : 
The  privilege  of  man  she  dares  invade, 
And  tears  the  chaplet  from  liis  laureird  head. 
Why  found  her  merit  on  a  foreign  claim  ? 
Why  lose  a  substance  to  acquire  a  name  7 
Let  the  proud  sex  possess  their  vaunted  powers: 
Be  other  triumphs,  other  glories  ours  ! 
The  gentler  charms  which  wait  on  female  life, 
VVhich  grace  the  daughter  and  adorn  the  wife, 
Be  these  our  boast ;  yet  tlieso  may  well  admit 
Of  various  knowledge,  and  of  blameless  wit : 
Of  sense,  resulting  from  a  nurturM  mind, 
Of  polishM  converse,  and  of  taste  refln*d  : 
Of  that  quick  intuition  of  the  best. 
Which  foels  the  graceful,  and  rejects  the  rest : 
Which  finds  the  right  by  shorter  ways  than 

rules 
An  art  which  Nature  teaches — not  tlie  schools. 
Thus  conq*ring  Sevigne  the  heart  obtains. 
While  Dacicr  only  admiration  gains. 

Know,  fair  aspirer,  could  you  even  hope, 
To  apeak  like  Stonehouse,  or  to  write  like  Pope, 
To  all  the  wonders  of  the  poefs  lyre. 
Join  all  that  taste  can  add,  or  wit  inspire. 
With  every  various  pow*r  of  learning  fraught ; 
The  flow  of  style  and  the  sublime  of  thought ; 
Yet,  if  the  milder  graces  of  the  mind, 
Graces  peculiar  to  the  sex  design*d. 
Good  nature,  patience,  sweetness  void  of  art ; 
If  these  embellished  not  your  virgin  heart, 
Tou  might  be  dazzling,  but  not  truly  bright ; 
Might  ^are,  but  not  emit  an  useful  light ; 
A  meteor,  not  a  star,  you  would  appear  ; 
For  woman  shines  but  in  her  proper  sphere. 

Accomplishments  by  Heaven  were  sure  de. 
sign*d 
Less  to  adorn  than  to  amend  the  mind  : 
jBach  should  contribute  to  this  gen*ral  end, 
And  all  to  virtue,  as  their  centre,  tend. 
Th*  acquirements,  which  our  best  esteem  invite. 
Should  not  project,  but  soflen,  mix,  unite  : 
In  glaring  light  not  strongly  be  display 'd, 
^t  sweetly  lost,  and  melted  into  shade. 

Cleora,  G>nfusM  with  shame,  to  thy  reproofs 
1  bend. 
Thou  best  adviser,  and  thou  truest  friend ! 


From  thee  I  MI  learn  to  judge  ami  act  arigfit,' 
Humility  with  Knowledge  to  unite : 
The  finished  character  must  both  combine, 
The  perfect  woman  must  in  cither  shine. 

Ura.  Florella  shines  adom*d  with  every  gnoe, 
Her  heart  all  virtue,  as  all  charms  her  nice  : 
Above  the  wretched,  and  below  the  ?reat, 
Kind  Heaven  has  fixM  her  in  a  middle  state; 
The  dsmon  Fashion  never  warped  her  soul, 
Her  passions  move  at  Piety's  control ; 
Her  eyes  the  movements  of  her  heart  declare, 
For  what  slie  dares  to  be,  she  dares  appear; 
Unlectur*d  in  Dissimulation's  school. 
To  smile  by  precept,  and  to  blush  by  rule : 
Her  thoughts  ingenuous,  ever  open  lie. 
Nor  shrink  fromc  lose  Inspection's  keenest  ejs, 
No  dark  disguise  about  her  heart  is  thrown; 
'Tis  Virtue's  int'rest  fully  to  be  known; 
Her  nat'ral  sweetness  e^^ry  heart  obtains ; 
Wlut  Art  and  Affectation  miss,  she  gains. 
She  smooths  the  path  of  my  declining  yean^ 
Augments  my  comforts,  and  divides  my  caret. 
Past.  O  sacred  Friendship!  O  exalted  stale! 
The  choicest  bounty  of  indulgent  fate ! 

Ura.  Let  woman  then  her  real  good  diaoem, 
And  her  true  int'rests  of  Urania  learn : 
As  some  fair  violet,  loveliest  of  the  glade. 
Sheds  its  mild  fragrance  on  the  lonely  shade. 
Withdraws  its  merest  head  from  public  sight, 
Nor  courts-  the  sun,  nor  seeks  the  glare  of  light; 
Should  some  rude  hand  profanely  dare  intrude, 
And  bear  its  beauties  from  its  native  wood, 
Expos'd  abroad  its  languid  colours  fly. 
Its  form  decays,  and  all  its  odours  die 
So  woman,  born  to  dignify  retreat, 
Unknown  to  flourish,  and  unseen  be  great, 
To  give  domestic  life  its  sweetest  charm. 
With  sodncss  polish,  and  with  virtue  warm. 
Fearful  of  Fame,  unwilling  to  be  known. 
Should  seek  but  Heaven's  applauses  and  her 

own ; 
Hers  be  the  task  to  seek  the  lonely  cell 
Where  modest  Want  and  silent  Anguish  dwell; 
Raise  the  weak  head,  sustain  the  feeble  knees, 
Cheer  the  cold  heart,  and  chase  the  dire  dbease. 
The  splendid  deeds,  which  only  seek  a  name, 
Are  paid  their  just  reward  in  present  fame; 
But  know,  the  awful  all-disclosing  day. 
The  long  arrear  of  secret  worth  shall  pay ; 
Applauding  saints  shall  hear  with  fbnd  regard. 
And  He,  who  witncss'd  here,  shall  there  reward. 
Euph.  With  added  grace  she  pleads  Reli- 

gion's  cause, 
Who  from  her  life  her  virtuous  lesson  draws. 
Ura.  In  vain,  ye  fair  !  from  place  to  place  yoa 

roam. 
For  that  true  peace  which  must  be  found  at 

home: 
No  change  of  fortune,  nor  of  scene  can  give 
The  bliss  you  seek,  which  in  the  soul  must  live. 
Then  look  no  more  abroad ;  in  your  own  breaet 
Seek  the  true  seat  of  happiness  and  rest. 
Nor  small,  my  friends !  the  vigilance  I  ask, 
Wateh  toell  yourselves,  this  is  the  Chriatian's 

task. 
The  cherish'd  sin  by  each  must  be  assailed. 
New  efforts  added,  where  the  past  have  faiPd : 
The  darling  error  check'd,  the  will  aubdu'd. 
The  heart  by  penitence  and  pray'r  renew*d 
Nor  hope  for  perfect  happiness  bebw  * 
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phot!  oo  eirth  relucUnt  grow. 

our  frail  mortality  did  bear, 

free  firom  liD,  was  not  exempt  from 

« 

.  Let  '■  join  to  blen  that  Pow*r  who 
ight  US  here, 

■  goodness,  and  his  will  revere ; 
that  Peace  exists  bat  in  the  mind, 
:j  alone  that  Peace  can  find, 
n  Its  true  light  this  transient  life  re- 
state of  trial,  not  reward, 
rough  the  passage,  peaceful  is  the  port, 
I  if  perfect,  the  probation  short, 
n  wit  beware  the  fatal  pride ; 
1  follower,  but  a  dang*rous  guide : 
Faith*8  aspiring  pinions  rise ; 
lur  birth-right,  and  assume  the  skiea. 
in  of  Being  !  teach  us  to  devote 
lach  purpose,  action,  word  and  thought! 
«  our  hope,  thj  love  our  only  boast, 
tinctions  in  tfaie  Christian  lost ! 
I  eT*ry  stale  our  wish  alone, 
',  Wise  and  Good,  Thy  will  be  done ! 


ODE  TO  CHARITY. 

aifOftJIXD  BY  THE  CHARACTXRS  OF  TBI 
PIECC 

I. 

[AEiTT,  divinely  wise, 
I  meek-ey'd  daughter  of  the  skies !  ' 
paie  fountain  of  eternal  li^rht, 
iTt  immutable,  and  ever  bright. 


The  beatific  vision  shines, 
Where  angel  with  archangel  joins 
In  choral  songs  to  sing  His  praiae. 
Parent  of  Life,  Ancient  of  ENiys, 
Who  was  ere  Time  existed,  and  shall  be 
Through  the  wide  round  of  vast  Eternity ; 
Oh  come,  thy  warm  celestial  beams  impart, 
Enlarge  my  feelings,  and  expand  my  hflut! 

II. 

Descend  from  radiant  realms  above. 
Thou  effluence  of  that  boundless  love 
Whence  joy  and  peace  in  streams  unsully'd 

flow. 
Oh  deign  to  make  thy  lov'd  abode  below ! 

Though  sweeter  strains  adom*d  my  tongue 
Than  saint  conceived  or  seraph  sung. 
And  though  my  glowing  fanev  caught 
Whatever  Art  or  Nature  taught, 
Yet  if  this  hard  unfeelinsr  heart  of  mine 
Ne'er  felt  thy  force,  O  Charity  divine ! 
An  empty  shadow  Science  would  be  found 
My  knowledge  ignorance,  my  wit  a  sound ! 

III. 

Though  nnr  prophetic  spirit  knew 
Tp  bring  futurity  to  view. 
Without  thy  aid  e*en  this  would  not  avail,^ 
For  tongues  shall  cease  and  prophecies  shell  fiuL 
Come  then,  thou  sweet  immortal  guest, 
Shed  thy  sofl  influence  o*er  my  breast, 
Brinffwith  thee  Faith,  divinely  bright. 
And  Hope,  fair  Harbinjj^er  of  light. 
To  clear  each  mist  with  their  pervading  ray. 
To  fit  my  soul  for  Heav*n,  and  point  the  way  ,\ 
There  Perfect  Happiness  her  sway  maintaina^ 
For  there  the  God  of  Peace  for  ever  reigLs. 


STORIES 


FOR  PERSONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  RANKS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tnra  Stories,  which  were  first  published,  among  a  great  nomher  of  others,  in  the  Cheap  Kt. 
pository,  under  the  signature  Z,  are  here  presented  to  the  reader,  much  enlarged  andJmpioiiL 
Such  of  them  as  are  comprised  in  this  volume  being  adapted  to  persons  in  a  superior  statknts 
those  which  are  contained  in  a  former  edition,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  separate  and  okm 
them  accordingly.  A  brief  account  of  the  institution  here  referred  to^  will  bo  given  in  a  niW 
sequent  place. 


THE  fflSTORY  OF  MR.  FANTOM. 


THK  NKW  FA8HI0NKD  PHIL080FHER, 

AND  HIS  MAN  WILLIAM. 


Ms.  Tantou  was  a  retail  trader  in  the  city 
of  London.  As  he  had  no  turn  to  any  expensive 
vices,  he  was  reckoned  a  sober  decent  man,  but 
he  was  covetous  and  proud,  selfish  and  conceit- 
ed. As  soon  as  he  got  forward  in  the  world,  his 
vanity  began  to  display  itself,  though  not  in  the 
ordinary  method,  that  of  making  a  jfigure  and 
living  away ;  but  still  he  was  tormented  with  a 
longm|r  desire  to  draw  public  notice,  and  to  dis. 
tinguish  himself.  lie  felt  a  general  sense  of 
discontent  at  what  be  was,  wiUi  a  general  am- 
bition to  be  something  which  he  was  not ;  but 
this  desire  had  not  yet  turned  itself  to  any  par. 
ticular  object  It  was  not  by  bis  money  he 
could  hope  to  be  distinguished,  for  half  his 
acquaintance  had  more,  and  a  man  must  be  rich 
indeed  to  be  noted  for  his  riches  in  London. 
Mr.  Fantom*s  mind  was  a  prey  to  his  vain  ima- 
ffinations.  He  despised  all  those  little  acts  of 
kindness  and  charity  which  every  man  is  called 
to  perform  every  day  ;  and  while  he  was  contriv. 
ing  grand  schemes,  which  lay  quite  out  of  his 
reach,  he  neglected  the  ordinary  duties  of  life, 
which  lay  directly  before  him.  Selfishness  was 
his  governing  principle.  He  fanciec^e  was  lost 
in  the  mass  of  general  society :  and  the  usual 
moms  of  attachmg  importance  to  insignificance 
occurred  to  him  ;  that  of  getting  into  clubs  and 
societies.  To  be  connecteid  with  a  party  would 
at  least  make  him  known  to  that  party,  be  it 
ever  so  low  and  contemptible;  and  this  local 
importance  it  is  which  draws  off  vain  minds 
from  those  scenes  of  general  usefulness,  in 
whcih,  though  they  are  of  more  value,  they  are 
of  less  distinction. 

About  this  time  he  got  hold  of  a  fiunous  little 

look  written  by  the  New  PHiLosomxa,  whose 

festilent  doctrines  have  gone  about  seeking 

ft^hom  they  may  destroy ;  these  doctrines  found 

M ready  entnnce  into  Mr.  Fantom's  mind;  a 

/oindmt  once  aballow  and  inqoisitive,  speculative 


and  vain,  ambitious  and  dissatisfied.  As  atmoit 
every  book  was  new  to  him,  ho  fell  into  the  oom* 
mon  error  of  those  who  begin  to  read  late  in  lift 
— ^that  of  thinking  that  what  he  did  iiot  know 
himself,  was  equally  new  to  others;  and  be 
was  apt  to  fancy  that  he  and  the  author  be  was 
reading  were  the  only  two  people  in  the  vrorid 
who  knew  any  thing.  Tliis  book  led  to  the 
grand  discovery ;  he  had  now  found  what  his 
heart  panted  after — a  way  to  diatinguiBh  kimidf. 
To  start  out  a  full  grown  philosopher  at  oDoe, 
to  be  wise  without  education,  to  dispute  without 
learning,  and  to  make  proselytes  without  argiu 
mcnt,  was  a  short  cut  to  fame,  which  well  loit- 
ed  his  vanity  and  his  ignorance.  He  rejoioed 
that  he  had  been  so  clever  as  to  examine  ftc 
himself,  pitied  his  friends  who  took  things  npn 
trust,  and  was  resolved  to  assert  the  freedom  of 
his  own  mind.  To  a  man  fond  of  bold  novsl* 
ties  and  daring  paradoxes,  solid  argument  woidd 
be  flat,  and  truth  would  be  dull,  merely  becaiw 
it  is  not  new.  Mr.  Fantom  believed,  not  in  pni- 
portion  to  the  strength  of  the  evidence,  hot  t» 
the  impudence  of  the  assertion.  The  tramp- 
pling  on  holy  ground  with  dirty  sboaia  tH 
smearing  the  sanctuary  with  filth  and  nirs^ 
the  calling  prophets  and  apostles  by  the  moit 
scurrilous  names  was  new,  and  dashing;,  and 
dazzling.  Mr.  Fantom,  now  being  aet  fra* 
from  the  chains  of  slavery  and  superstition,  wi0 
resolved  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  usual  way,  hj 
trying  to  free  others ;  but  it  would  have  hurt  bs 
vanity  had  he  known  that  he  was  the  eanrntt 
of  a  man  who  had  written  only  for  the  ▼alffir, 
who  had  invented  nothing,  no,  not  even  one  idM 
of  original  wickedness ;  but  who  had  stooped  t» 
rake  up  out  of  the  kennel  of  infidelity,  all  the 
loathsome  dregs  and  offal  dirt,  which  pditer  im- 
believers  had  thrown  away  as  too  groas  and  oC> 
fenaVve  fat  the  VaWat  bT«d  Teadera. 
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ott  wt  Qp  with  a  little  aort  of  stock  in 
low  picked  up  all  the  ooinmon»place  no- 
{•inat  Chrittianity,  which  have  been  an. 
a  handnx!  times  over :  theae  he  kept  by 
ady  cut  and  dried,  and  brought  out  in 
ipanies  with  a  seal  which  would  have 
ommr  to  a  better  cause,  but  which  the 
to  a  better  cause  are  not  so  apt  to  dis- 
He   soon  rot  all  the  cant  of  the  new 
He  prated  about  narrowneu,  and  i^o- 
and  higotry^  and  prejudice,  and  pHett- 
ti  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  of 
foot/,  the  love  qf  mankind,  and  liberality, 
idomr,  and  UUeration,  and  above  all,  bene- 
Bnievolenoe,  he  said,  made  up  the 
if  religion,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  it 
ithing  but  cant,  and  jargon,  and  hypo- 
By  benevdenoe  he  understood  a  gloomy 
definite  anxiety  about  the  happiness  of 
irith  whom  he  waa  utterly  disconnected, 
om  Providence  had  put  it  out  of  his  reach 
:o  serve  or  injure.    And  by  the  happi- 
is  benevolence  was  ao  anxious  to  pro* 
e  meant  an  exemption  from  the  power 
iwa,  and  an  emancipation  from  the  re- 
of  religion,  conscience,  and  moral  ob. 

ing,  however,  that  he  made  little  imprcs- 
his  old  club  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes, 
r  tired  of  their  company.  This  club 
d  of  a  few  sober  citizens,  who  met  of  an 
for  a  little  harmless  recreation  after 
I ;  their  object  was,  not  to  reform  parlia- 
Dt  their  own  shops ;  not  to  correct  the 
if  government,  but  of  parish  officers ;  not 
the  excesses  of  administration,  but  of 
m  porters  and  apprentices ;  to  talk  over 
s  of  the  day  without  aspiring  to  direct 
nts  of  it  They  read  the  papers  with 
xiety  which  every  honest  man  feels 
daily  history  of  his  country.  Bat  as 
rhich  they  did  understand,  flourished, 
re  careful  not  to  reprobate  those  public 
!S  by  which  it  was  protected,  and  whicii 
1  not  understand.  In  such  turbulent 
was  a  comfort  to  each  to  feel  he  was 
man,  and  not  a  statesman  ;  that  he  was 
.■d  to  responsibility  for  a  trust  for  which 
i  lie  had  no  talents,  while  he  was  at  full 

0  employ  the  talents  ho  really  possessed, 
f  amassing  a  fortune,  of  which  the  laws 
le  the  best  guardian,  and  government 
.  security.  Thus  a  legitimate  self-love, 
d  by  prudence,  and  restrained  by  prin. 
roduced  peaceable  subjects  and  good 
;  while  in  Fantom,  a  boundless  selfish. 
d  inordinate  vanity  converted  a  discon- 
rader  into  a  turbulent  politician. 

r  was,  however,  one  member  of  the  Cat 
^ipea  whose  society  he  could  not  re- 
give  up,  though  they  seldom  agreed,  as 
to  two  men  in  the  same  class  and  habits 
could  less  resemble  each  other.  Mr. 
n  was  an  honest,  plain,  simple*hearted 
an  of  the  good  old  cut,  who  feared  God 
iwed  his  business;  he  went  to  church 

1  Sundays,  and  minded  his  shop  all  the 
pent  fiugally,  gave  liberally,  and  saved 
Mtlj,  He  lost,  however,  some  /{'round  in 
ilam'g  eotoota,  beeaoMe  be  paid  hit  taxes,  I 


without  disputing,  and  read  his  Bible  withoDt 
doubting. 

Mr.  Fantom  now  began  to  be  tired  of  every 
thing  in  trade  except  the  profits  of  it!  for  the 
more  the  word  benevolence  was  in  his  mouth, 
the  more  did  selfishness  gain  dominion  in  his 
heart    He,  however,  resolved  to  retire  for  a 
while  into  the  country,  and  devote  his  time  to 
his  new  plans,  schemes,  tiioorios,  and  projects 
for  the  public  good.    A  life  of  talking,  and  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  disputing,  and  teaching, 
and  proselyting,  now  struck   him  as  the  onh^ 
lifo ;  so  he  soon  sot  out  for  the  country  with  his 
family  ;  for  unhappily  Mr.  Fantom  had  been  the 
husband  of  a  very  worthy  woman  many  years 
before  the  new  philosophy  had  discovered  that 
marriage  was  a  shameful  infringement  on  hu- 
man liberty,  and  an  abridgement  of  the  rights 
of  man.    To  this  family  was  now  added  his  new 
footman,  William  Wilson,  whom  he  had  taken, 
with  a  good  character  out  of  a  sober  family. 
Mr.  Fantom  was  no  sooner  settled  than  he  wrote 
to  invite  Mr.  Trueman  to  come  and  pay  him  a 
visit,  for  he  would  have  burst  if  he  could  not 
have  got  some  one  to  whom  he  might  display 
his  new  knowledge ;  he  knew  that  if  on  the  one 
hand  Trueman  was  no  scholar,  yet  on  the  other 
he  was  no  fool ;  and  though  he  despised  his  ore- 
judiees,  yet  he  thought  he  might  be  made  a 
good  decoy  duck;  for  if  he  could  once  bring 
Trueman  over,  the  whole  club  at  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes  might  be  brought  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple ;  and  thus  he  might  see  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  society  of  his  own  proselytes ;  the  supreme 
object  of  a  philosopher's  ambition.    Trueman 
came  accordingly.     He  soon  found  that  how- 
ever he  might  be  shocked  at  the  impious  doc- 
trines his  friend  maintained,  yet  that  an  impor- 
tunt  lesson  might  be  learned  even    from   the 
worst  enemies  of  trulli ;  namely,  an  ever  wake- 
ful attention  to  their  grand  object.     If  they  set 
out  with  talking  of  trade  or  politics,  of  private 
news  or  public  affairs,  still  Mr.  Fantom  was 
ever  on  the  watch  to  hitch  in  his  darling  doc- 
trines ;  whatever  he  began  with,  he  was  sure  to 
end  with  a  pert  squib  at  the  Bible,  a  vapid  jest 
on  the  clergy,  the  miseries  of  superstition,  and 
the  blessings  of  philosophy.     *Oh!'  said  True- 
man  to  himself,  *whon  shall  I  see  Christians 
half  so  much  in  earnest  ?  Why  is  it  that  almost 
all  zeal  is  on  the  wrong  side  V 

•  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,'  said  Trueman  one  day 
at  breakfast,  *  I  am  afraid  you  are  leading  but 
an  idle  sort  of  life  here.' — *  Idle,  sir  !'  said  Fan- 
tom ;  *  I  now  first  begin  to  live  to  some  purpose ; 
I  have  indeed  lost  too  much  time,  and  wasted 
my  talents  on  a  little  retail  trade,  in  which  one 
is  of  no  note;  one  can't  distinguish  one's  self.' 
*  So  much  the  better,'  said  Trueman  ;'  *  I  had 
rather  not  distinguish  myself,  unless  it  was  by 
leading  a  better  life  than  my  neighbours.  There 
is  nothing  I  should  dread  more  than  being  talk'd 
about.  I  dare  say  now  heaven  is  in  a  good  mea- 
sure  filled  with  people  whose  names  were  never 
heard  out  of  their  own  street  and  village.  So  I 
beg  leave  not  to  distinguish  myself!'  *  Yes,  but 
one  may,  if  it  is  only  by  signing  one's  name  to 
an  essay  or  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,'  said 
Fantom. — *  Heaven  keep  John  Trucman's  name 
out  of  a  newapaper/  intermpled  be  in  ^  tn^V 
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*  for  if  it  be  there,  it  muit  either  be  found  in  the 
Old  Bailey  or  the  bankrupt  list,  unless,  indeed, 
I  were  to  remove  shop,  or  sell  off  my  old  stock. 
Well,  but  Mr.  Fantum,  you,  I  suppose,  are  now 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  V  *  O  yes,*  replied 
Fantom,  with  a  gloomy  sigh,  which  gave  the 
lie  to  his  words,  *  perfectly  happy !  I  wonder  you 
do  not  give  up  all  your  sordid  employments,  and 
turn  philosopher  !*  *  Sordid  indeed  !*  said  True- 
man,  *  do  not  call  names,  Mr.  Fantom  ;  I  shall 

I  jiever  be  ashamed  of  my  trade.  What  is  it  hss 
made  tliis  country  so  great  ?  a  country  whose 
merchants  are  princes?  It  is  trade,  Mr.  Fantom, 
trade.  I  cannot  say  indeed,  as  well  as  I  love 
business,  but  now  and  then,  when  I  am  over- 
worked, I  wish  I  had  a  little  more  time  to  look 
after  my  soul ;  but  the  fear  that  I  should  not 
devote  the  time,  if  I  had  it,  to  the  best  purpose, 
makes  me  work  on ,  though  often,  when  I  am 
balancing  my  acoounta,  I  tremble,  lest  I  should 

,  neglect  to  balance  the  grand  account.  But  still, 
^'^  since,  like  you,  I  am  a  man  of  no  education,  I 
am  more  afraid  of  the  temptations  of  leisure, 
than  of  those  of  business,  I  never  was  bred  to 
read  more  than  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  or  some 
other  good  book,  or  the  magazine  and  newspa- 
per ;  and  all  that  I  can  do  now,  after  shop  is 
shut,  is  to  take  a  walk  with  my  children  in  the 
field  besides.  But  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  from 
N^  morning  to  night,  I  might  be  in  danger  of  turn- 

'  ing  politician  or  philosopher.  No,  neighbour 
Fantom,  depend  upon  it,  that  where  there  is  no 
learning,  next  to  God's  grace,  the  best  preserva- 
tive of  human  virtue  is  business.  As  to  our  po- 
litical societies,  like  the  armies  in  the  cave  of 
AduUam,  *  every  man  that  is  in  distress,  and 
every  man  that  is  in  debt,  and  every  man  that 
is  discontented,  will  always  join  tlieniselvcs  unto 
them.* 

Fantom.  You  have  narrow  views,  Trueman. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  see  a  paper 
of  one*8  own  in  print  affainst  tyranny  and  su- 
perstition, contrived  with  so  much  ingenuity, 
that,  though  the  law  in  on  the  luok-out  fur  trea- 
son and  blasphemy,  a  little  change  of  name  de- 
feats its  scrutiny.  For  instance  ;  yuu  may  stig- 
matize England  under  the  name  of  Korne.^  and 
Chriatianity  under  that  of  Popery,  The  true 
way  is  to  attack  whatever  you  have  a  mind  to 
injure,  under  another  name,  and  the  best  means 
to  destroy  the  use  of  a  thing,  is  to  produce  a 
few  incontrovertible  facts  against  the  abuses  of 
it  Our  late  travellers  have  inconceivably  helped 
on  the  cause  of  the  new  philosophy,  in  their  lu- 
dicrous narratives  of  credulity,  miracles,  indul- 
^nces,  and  processions,  in  popish  countries,  all 
which  they  ridicule  under  the  broad  and  gene- 
ral name  of  Religion,  Christianity,  and  Me 
Church,^  *  And  are  not  you  ashamed  to  defend 
such  knavery?'  said  Mr.  Trueman.  'Those 
who  have  a  great  object  to  accomplish,*  re- 
plied Mr.  Fantom,  *  must  not  be  nice  about  the 
means.  But  to  return  to  yourself  Trueman ;  in 
your  little  confined  situation  you  can  be  of^  no 
use.*  *  That  I  deny,*  interrupted  Trueman ;  *  T 
have  filled  all  the  parish  offices  with  some  credit 
I  never  took  a  bribe  at  an  election,  no  not  so 
Biuch  as  a  treat ;  I  take  care  of  my  apprentices, 
and  do  not  set  them  a  bad  example  by  running 
,k>  plays  and  Sadler's  Wells,  in  the  week   or 


jaunting  about  in  a  gig  all  day  on  Sondays;  fr 
I  look  upon  it  that  the  country  jaont  of  tbs  ma^ 
ter  on  Sundays  exposes  his  servants  to^  man 
danger  than  their  whole  week's  temptation  it 
trade  put  together.* 

FatUom.  I  once  had  the  same  vulgar  pnj^ 
dices  about  the  church  and  the  Sabbath,  uj 
all  that  antiquated  stufi>  But  even  on  year  sva 
narrow  principles,  how  can  a  thinking  \ma^ 
spend  his  Sunday  better  (if  he  must  lose  oos  diy 
in  seven  by  having  any  Sunday  at  all)  thu  W 
going  into  the  country  to  admire  the  works  « 
nature. 

Trueman.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  worki  of 
God  :  for  I  never  read  in  the  Bible  that  Naton 
made  any  thing.  I  shonld  rather  think  that  ibi 
herself  was  made  by  Him,  who,  when  he  nii, 

*  thou  shalt  not  murder,*  said  also,  *  tbon  ihilt 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.*  But  now  do  nt 
really  think  that  all  that  multitude  of  ooacao^ 
chariots,  chaises,  vis-a-vis,  booby-batchei,  inU 
kies,  sociables,  phaetons,  gigs,  curricles,  cahri. 
oles,  chairs,  stages,  pleasure  carta,  and  honci^ 
which  crowd  our  roads ;  all  those  country  hooM 
witliin  reach,  to  which  the  London  friends  pov 
in  to  the  gorgeous  Sunday  feast,  which  the  ser- 
vants are  kept  from  church  to  dress;  aU  thon 
public  houses  under  the  signs  of  which  yoa 
read  these  alluring  words,  an  ordinary  on  m- 
days  ;  I  say,  do  you  really  believe  that  all  than 
houses  and  carriages  are  crammed  with  |diikMs> 
phers,  who  go  on  Sunday  into  the  oonntry  to 
admire  the  works  of  nature,  as  you  call  it!  L^ 
deed,  from  the  reeling  gate  of  some  of  than 
when  they  go  back  at  night,  one  might  take 
them  for  a  certain  sect  called  the  tippling  phi- 
losophers. Then  in  answer  to  your  enarge, 
that  a  little  tradesman  can  do  no  good,  it  ia  not 
true  ;  I  must  tell  you  that  I  belong  to  the  Sick 
Man's  Friend,  and  to  the  Society  for  relierinf 
prisoners  for  small  debts. 

Fantom.  I  have  no  attention  to  spare  to  that 
business,  though  I  would  pledge  myself  to  pro- 
duce a  plan  hy  which  the  national  debt  might 
be  paid  off  in  six  months ;  but  all  yoora  are 
pretty  occu{)ations. 

Tnteman.  Then  they  are  better  suited  to  petty 
men  of  petty  fortune.  I  had  rather  have  an 
ounce  of  real  good  done  with  my  own  handa, 
and  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  than  speeolats 
about  doing  a  ton  in  a  wild  way,  which  I  kimr 
can  never  be  brought  about. 

Fantom.  I  despise  a  narrow  field.  O  ftr  the 
reign  of  universal  benevolence  !  I  want  to  mako 
all  mankind  good  and  happy. 

Trueman.  Dear  me !  sure  that  must  be  a 
wholesale  sort  of  a  job ;  had  you  not  better  try 
yonr  hand  at  a  town  or  a  parish  first ! 

Fantom.  Sir,  I  have  a  plan  in  my  bead  ftr 
relieving  the  miseries  of  the  whole  wwld.  Eivwy 
thing  is  bad  as  it  now  stands.  I  would  alter  aU 
the  laws ;  and  do  away  all  the  religions,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  the  wars  in  the  world.  I  woold 
every  where  redress  the  injustice  of  fortou,  or 
what  the  vulgar  call  Providence.  I  would  pot 
an  end  to  all  punishments ;  I  would  not  leave  a 
single  prisoner  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This 
is  what  I  call  doing  things  on  a  gaand  scale. 

*  A  scale   with  a  vengeance,*  said  Tmemaik 

*  As  to  releasing  the  prisoners,  howeroi,  I  de 
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not  to  mocb  like  that,  as  it  would  bo  Hberatingr 
a  few  rofoaa  at  the  ezpenae  of  all  honest  men ; 
bot  as  to  the  rest  of  year  plans,  if  all  Christian 
oountries  would  be  so  good  as  to  turn  Christians, 
it  might  be  helped  on  a  good  deal.  There  would 
be  still  misery  enough  Ief\  indeed ;  because  God 
mlended  this  world  should  be  earth  and  not 
hsaren.  But,  sir,  among  all  your  oblations,  you 
nost  alxdish  human  corruption  before  you  can 
make  the  world  quite  as  perfect  as  you  pretend. 
You  philosophers  seem  to  me  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  Tery  first  seed  and  principle  of  misery — sin, 
sir,  sin :  jour  system  of  reform  is  radically  de- 
tective ;  for  it  does  not  comprehend  that  sinful 
nature  from  which  all  misery  proceeds*  You 
•ecase  government  of  defects  which  belong  to 
man,  to  individual  man,  and  of  course  to  man 
eoUectively^ — ^Among  all  your  reforms  you  must 
leferm  the  human  heart ;  you  are  only  hacking 
at  the  branches,  without  striking  at  the  root. 
Buiishini^  impiety  out  of  the  world,  would  be 
hke  striking  off  all  the  pounds  from  an  over- 
charged bill ;  and  all  the  troubles  which  would 
be  left,  would  be  reduced  to  mere  shillings, 
penoe,  and  farthings,  as  one  may  say.* 

Fmnttm.  Your  project  would  rivet  the  chains 
which  mine  is  design*d  to  break. 
/  Tmeman.  Sir,  I  have  no  projects.  Projects 
'are  in  general  the  ofTjpring  of  restlessness, 
vuitj,  and  idleness.  I  am  too  busy  for  pro- 
jects, too  contented  for  tlieorics,  and,  I  hope, 
havB  too  much  honesty  and  humility  for  a  phi- 
losopher. The  utmost  extent  of  my  ambition  at 
present  is,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  a  parish  ap- 
prentice wfio  has  been  cruelly  used  by  his  mas- 
ter :  Indocd  I  have  another  little  scheme,  which 
is  to  prosecute  a  fellow  in  our  street  who  lias 
sadcred  a  |)oor  wretch  in  a  workhouse,  of  which 
be  hcd  tiio  care,  to  perish  Uirough  neglect,  and 
yo'j  must  ansist  me. 

FfgrJoni.  The  parish  must  do  that  You  must 
no*,  .'ipply  to  inc  for  the  redress  of  such  petty 
grievances.  I  own  that  the  wrongs  of  the  Poles 
and  South  Americans  so  fill  my  mind,  as  to 
leave  rne  no  time  to  attend  to  the  petty  sorrows 
if  workhouses  and  parish  apprcnticca.  It  is 
provinces,  empires,  continents,  that  tho  benevo- 
lence of  the  philosopher  embraces ;  every  one 
can  do  a  little  paltry  good  to  his  next  neighbour. 

Tmeman.  Every  one  can,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  every  one  does.  If  they  would,  indeed, 
four  business  woyld  be  ready  done  at  your 
hands,  and  your  grand  ocean  of  benevolence 
would  be  filled  with  the  drops  which  private 
charity  would  throw  into  it  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever,  you  are  such  a  friend  to  the  prisoners,  be- 
cause I  am  jost  now  getting  a  little  subscription 
from  our  dub,  to  set  free  our  poor  old  friend 
Turn  Saunders,  a  very  honest  brother  tradesman, 
who  got  first  into  debt,  and  then  into  jail, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  merely  tlirough 
the  pressure  of  the  times.  We  have  each  of  us 
aUowcd  a  trifle  every  week  towards  maintain- 
ing Tom*8  young  family  since  he  has  been  in 
prison ;  but  we  think  we  shall  do  much  more 
service  to  Saunders,  and  indeed  in  the  end 
lighten  our  own  expense,  by  paying  down  at 
ones  a  little  sum  to  restore  him  to  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  put  him  in  a  way  of  maintaining  his 
family  again.    We  have  made  up  the  money  all 


except  five  guineas  I  am  already  promised  feur, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  ^ve  me  the 
fifth.  And  so  for  a  single  guinea,  without  any 
of  the  trouble,  the  meetings,  and  tho  looking  into 
his  affairs,  which  we  have  had  ;  which,  let  me 
tell  you,  is  the  best,  and  to  a  man  of  business, 
the  dearest  part  of  charity,  you  will  at  once 
have  the  pleasure  (and  it  is  no  small  one^  of 
helping  to  save  a  worthy  family  from  starving 
of  redeeming  an  old  friend  from  gaol,  and  of 
putting  a  little  of  your  boasted  benevolence  into 
action.  Realize !  master  Fantom  :  there  is  no- 
thing like  realizing.  *  Why,  hark  ye,  Mr.  True- 
man,*  said  Fantom,  stammering,  and  looking 
very  black,  *  do  not  think  I  value  a  guinea ;  no 
sir,  I  despise  money  ;  it  is  trash  ;  it  is  dirt,  and 
beneath  the  regard  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  (me  of 
tho  unfeeling  inventions  of  artificial  society. 
Sir,  I  could  talk  to  you  for  half  a  day  on  tho 
abuse  of  riches,  and  on  my  own  contempt  of 
money.' 

TruematL  O  pray  do  not  give  yourself  the 
trouble;  it  will  be  an  easier  way  by  half  of  vin- 
dicating  yourself  from  one,  and  of'^  proving  tlio 
other,  just  to  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and 
give  me  a  guinea,  without  saying  a  word  about 
it :  and  Uien  to  you  who  value  time  so  much, 
and  money  so  little,  it  will  cut  the  matter  short 
But  come  now,  (for  I  see  you  will  give  nothing) 
I  should  be  mighty  glad  to  know  what  b  tho 
sort  of  good  you  do  yourselves,  since  you  always 
object  to  what  is  done  by  others.  *  Sir,*  said 
Mr.  Fantom,  *  the  object  of  a  true  philosopher  is 
to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge.  I  wish  to  see 
the  whole  world  enlightened.* 

Trueman.  Amen !  if  you  mean  with  the 
iir;ht  of  the  (jospol.  But  if  you  mean  that  one 
religion  is  as  frixnl  as  another,  and  that  no  reli- 
gion  is  best  of  all ;  and  that  we  shall  become 
wiser  and  better  by  setting  aside  the  very  means 
which  Providence  bestowed  to  make  us  wise 
and  good :  in  short,  if  you  want  to  make  the 
whole  world  philosophers,  why  they  had  better 
stay  as  they  are.  But  as  to  the  true  iigiit,  I 
wish  it  to  reach  the  very  lowest,  and  I  therefore 
bl(;ss  God  for  charity-echools,  as  instruments  of 
diffusing  it  among  the  poor. 

Fantom,  who  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
Iiis  friend  was  going  to  call  upon  him  for  a  sub- 
scription on  this  account,  ventured  to  praiso 
thcin  :  saying,  *  I  am  no  enemy  to  these  insti- 
tutions. I  would  indeed  change  the  object  of 
instruction,  but  I  would  havo  the  whole  world 
instructed.* 

Here  Mrs.  Fantom,  who,  with  her  daughter, 
had  quietly  sat  by  at  their  work,  ventured  to 
put  in  a  word,  a  liberty  she  seldom  took  wif ' 
her  husband ;  who  in  his  zeal  to  make  tho  wlioto 
world  free  and  happy,  was  too  prudent  to  in- 
clude his  wife  among  tho  objects  on  whom  h 
wished  to  confer  freedom  and  happiness.  *  Ther: 
my  dear,*  said  she,  *  I  wonder  you  do  not  let 
your  own  servants  be  taught  a  little.  The  maids 
can  scarcely  tell  a  letter,  or  say  the  Lord*8 
prayer,  and  you  know  you  will  not  allow  them 
time  to  learn.  William,  too,  has  never  been  at 
church  since  we  came  out  of  town.  Ho  was 
at  first  very  orderly  and  obedient,  but  now  ho 
is  seldom  sober  of  an  evening ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing when  he  should  be  rubbing  the  Ublcs   in 
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the  parlour,  he  18  |[enera11y  lolling  upon  them, 
and  reading  year  little  manuel  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy.*— *  5f  rs.  Fantom,  said  her  husband  an. 
grily,  'you  know  that  my  labours  for  the  public 
^  good  leave  me  little  time  to  think  of  my  own 
family.  I  must  have  a  great  field,  I  like  to  do 
good  to  hundreds  at  once.* 

*  I  am  very  glad  of  that  papa,'  said  miss  Polly ; 
*  for  then  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  all  those  pretty  children  at  the  Sanday-school, 
as  you  did  yesterday,  when  the  gentleman  came 
a  begging,  because  that  is  the  very  thing  you 
were  wishing  for ;  there  are  two  or  three  hun- 
dred to  be  done  good  at  once.* 

Drueman.  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,  you  are  a  won- 
derful man  to  keep  up  sach  a  stock  of  benevo- 
lence at  so  small  an  expense.  To  love  man- 
kind so  dearly,  and  yet  avoid  all  opportunities 
of  doing  them  good  ;  to  have  such  a  noble  zeal 
for  the  millions,  and  to  (eel  so  little  compassion 
for  the  units;  to  long  to  free  empires  and  en- 
lighten kingdoms ;  and  yet  deny  instruction  to 
your  own  village,  and  comfort  to  your  own 
family.  Surely  none  but  a  philosopher  could 
indulge  so  much  philanthropy,  and  so  much  fru- 
gality at  the  same  time.  But  come,  do  assist  ine 
in  a  petition  I  am  making  in  oar  poorhouse ;  be- 
tween the  old,  whom  I  want  to  have  better  fed, 
and  the  young,  whom  I  want  to  have  more 
worked. 

Fantom,  Sir  my  mind  is  so  engrossed  with 
the  partition  of  Poland,  that  I  cannot  bring  it 
down  to  an  object  of  such  insignificance.  I 
despise  the  man  whose  benevolence  is  swallow- 
ed up  in  Uie  narrow  concerns  of  his  own  family, 
or  parish,  or  country. 

Trueman.  Weil,  now  I  have  a  notion  that  it 
is  as  well  to  do  onc*8  own  duty,  as  the  duty  of 
another  man ;  and  that  to  do  good  at  home,  is 
as  well  as  to  do  good  abroad.  For  my  part,  I 
had  as  lievc  help  Tom  Saunders  to  freedom  as 
a  Pole  or  a  South  American,  though  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  help  them  too.  But  one  must 
begin  to  love  somewhere,  and  to  do  good  some- 
where ;  and  I  think  it  is  as  natural  to  love  one*s 
own  family,  and  to  do  good  in  one*s  own  neigh- 
bourhood, as  to  any  body  else.  And  if  every 
man  in  every  family,  parish,  and  county,  did  the 
samej  why  then  all  the  schemes  would  meet, 
and  the  end  of  one  parish,  where  I  was  doing 
good,  would  be  the  beginning  of  another  parish 
where  somebody  else  was  doing  good ;  so  my 
schemes  would  jut  into  my  neighbour*s;  his  pro- 
jects would  unite  with  those  of  some  other  local 
reformer  ;  and  all  would  fit  with  a  sort  of  dove- 
tail exactness.  And  what  is  better,  all  would 
join  in  furnishing  a  living  comment  on  that 
practical  precept :  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.* 

Fantom.  Sir,  a  man  of  large  views  will  be 
on  the  watch  for  great  occasions  to  prove  his 
benevolence. 

Trueman.  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  they  are  so  distant 
that  he  cannot  reach  them,  or  so  vast  that  he  can- 
not grasp  them,  he  may  let  a  thousand  little, 
snug,  kind,  good  actions  slip  through  his  fingers 
in  the  meanwhile :  and  so  between  the  great 
things  that  he  cannot  do,  and  the  little  ones  that 
he  will  not  do,  life  passes  and  nothing  will  be  done. 


Just  at  this  moment  miss  Pdllj  Fantc 
(whose  mother  had  gone  oat  some  time  befbi 
started  up,  let  fall  her  work,  and  cried  out,  * 
papa,  do  but  look  what  a  roooatrous  grwi  i 
there  is  yonder  on  the  common !  If  it  wen  ti 
fif\h  of  November  I  should  think  it  were  a  bo 
fire.  Look  how  it  blazes  !* — *  I  see  plain  enoa| 
what  it  is,*  said  Mr.  Fantom,  sitting  down  aga 
without  the  least  emotion.  *■  It  is  Jenkins'fe  cc 
tage  on  fire.* — *  What,  poor  John  Jenking,  wl 
works  in  our  garden,  papa  7*  said  the  poor  si 
in  great  terror.  '  Do  not  be  frightened,  cuk 
answered  Fantom,  we  are  safe  enough;  tl 
wind  blows  the  other  way.  Why  did  yoa  di 
turb  us  for  such  a  trifle,  as  it  was  so  distiBl 
Come,  Mr.  Trueman,  sit  down.* — '  Sit  dowi 
said  Mr.  Trueman,  *  I  am  not  a  stock,  sir,  nor 
stone,  but  a  man ;  made  of  the  eame  eonm 
nature  with  Jenkins,  whose  honse  ia  boiiiii 
Come  along — let  us  fly  and  help  him,*  en 
tinned  he  running  to  the  door  in  aoeh  hm 
that  he  forgot  to  take  his  hat,  though  it  hw 
just  before  him — *  Come  Mr.  Fantom— oome,  ■ 
little  dear — I  wish  your  mamma  was  bei»- 
am  sorry  she  went  out  just  now-— we  may  i 
do  some  good ;  every  body  may  be  of  aome  a 
at  a  fire.  Even  yoa,  miss  Polly,  may  save  sob 
of  these  poor  people*s  things  in  your  apie 
while  your  papa  and  I  hand  the  buckets.*  i 
this  he  said  as  he  run  along  with  the  yon 
lady  in  his  hand ;  not  doubting  but  Fantom  ai 
his  whole  family  were  following  close  bdin 
him.  But  the  present  distress  was  neith 
grand  enough  nor  far  enough  from  home 
satisfy  the  wide-stretched  benevolence  <if  the  pi 
losophcr,  who  sat  down  within  sight  of  theflun 
to  work  at  a  new  pamphlet,  which  now  swalkr 
ed  up  his  whole  soul,  on  universal  bcnerolenc 

His  daughter,  indeed,  who  hoppily  was  n 
yet  a  philosopher,  with  Mr.  Trueman,  foikyw 
by  the  maids,  reached  the  scene  of  diitra 
William  Wilson,  the  footman,  refused  to  assu 
glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  being  revugi 
on  Jenkins,  whom  he  called  a  surly  fellow,  i 
presuming  to  complain,  because  William  alwa; 
purloined  the  best  fruit  for  himself  before  he  i 
It  on  his  ma8ter*s  table.  Jenkins  also,  who 
duty  it  was  to  bo  out  of  doors,  had  refond 
leave  his  own  work  in  the  garden,  to  do  Wfl 
work  in  tlie  house  while  he  got  drunk,  m  n 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  little  dwelling  of*  Jenkins  burnt  to 
furiously.  Mr.  Trueman*s  exertions  were  > 
the  greatest  service.  He  directed  the  wiIUe 
and  gave  an  example  to  the  slothful.  By  livii 
in  London,  he  had  been  more  used  to  the  ea 
mity  of  fire  than  the  country  people,  and  km 
better  what  was  to  be  done.  In  the  midst 
the  bustle  he  saw  one  woman  only  who  nei 
attempted  to  be  of  the  least  use.  She  ran  bai 
wards  and  forward,  wringing  her  handa,  « 
crying  out  in  a  tone  of  piercinjif  agony,  *C 
my  child  !  my  little  Tommy  !  will  no  one  so 
my  Tommy  ?* — Any  woman  might  have  utter 
the  same  words,  but  the  look  which  explain 
them  could  only  come  from  a  mother.  Tn 
man  did  not  stay  to  ask  if  sh^  were  owner 
the  house,  and  mother  of  the  child.  It  was  I 
way  to  do  all  the  good  which  could  be  done  6n 
and  then  to  ask  questiona.    All  lie  amid  W 
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*  Tell  me  which  is  the  room  7*  The  poor  woman, . 
BOW  vprtchleM  through  terror,  could  only  point  ^ 
ap  to  a  little  window  in  the  thatch,  and  then 
rank  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Truenian  made  his  way  through  a  thick 
•moke,  and  ran  up  the  narrow  staircase  which  ' 
the  fire  had  not  nached.    He  got  safely  to  the ' 
loft, snatched  up  the  little  creature,  who  was, 
sweetly   sleeping   in   its   poor  hammock,  and 
brought  him  down  naked  in  his  arms :  and  as 
be  ga\-e  him  to  the  half.distracted  mother,  ho 
felt  that  her  Joy  and  gratitude  would  have  been 
no  bad  pay  for  the  danger  he  had  run,  even  if 
DO  higher  motive  had  set  him  to  work.    Poor 
Jenkms,  half  stupified  by  his  misfortune,  had 
Bsver  thought  of  his  child ;  and  his  wife,  who 
expected  every  hour  to  make  him  father  to  a 
second,  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  to- 
wards saving  little  Tommy. 

Mr.  Tmeman  now  put  the  child  into  miss 
Pantom*s  apron,  saying,  *  Did  not  I  tell  you, 
my  dear,  that  every  bod  v  could  be  of  use  at  a 
fire  r  He  then  desired  her  to  carry  the  child 
isMne,  and  ordered  the  poor  woman  to  follow 
her;  saying,  he  would  return  himself  as  soon 
a  be  had  seen  all  safl*  in  the  cottage. 

When  the  fire  was  quite  out,  and  Mr.  True- 
man  could  be  of  no  further  use,  he  went  back 
to  Mr.  Fantom*s.  The  instant  ho  opened  the 
^loar  door  be  eagerly  cried  out,  *  Where  is 
the  poor  woman,  Mr,  Fantom  V  *  Not  in  my 
bonw,  I  assure  you,*  answered  the  philosopher. 
'  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  it  was  a  very  ro- 
nantie  thing  to  send  her  and  her  child  to  mo  : 
roa  should  have  provided  for  them  at  once,  like 
I  prudent  man.* — *  I  thought  I  had  done  so,* 
replied  Trueman,  *  by  sending  them  to  the 
nearest  and  best  house  in  the  parish,  as  the 
90or  woman  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  imme- 
diate assistance.*  '  So  iniinediate,*  said  Fantom, 
that  I  would  not  let  her  come  into  my  house, 
Rv  fear  of  what  might  happen.  So  I  packed 
ber  off,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  the  work- 
bouse  ;  with  orders  to  the  overseers  not  to  let 
ber  want  Tor  any  thing.* 

*  And  what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Fantom/ 
cried  Trueman  in  a  high  tone,  *  to  expect  that 
the  overseers  will  be  more  humane  than  vour- 
■elf!  But  is  it  possible  you  can  have  sent  tiiat 
helpless  creature,  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  carry 
a  naked  child  at  such  a  time  of  night,  to  a  place 
m  distant,  so  ill  provided,  and  in  such  a  cnn- 
ditiim  ?  I  hope  at  least  you  have  furnished  tht>m 
with  clothes  ;  for  all  thpir  own  little  stores  wore 
bamt*  ^•Not  I,  indeed  ;*  said  Fantom.  *  What 
ii  the  nse  of  parish  officers,  but  to  look  aAcr 
these  pettv  things  7* 

It  was  Mr.  Trucman's  way,  when  he  began 
to  feel  very  angry,  not  to  allow  himself  to  speak  ; 
becaase,  he  used  to  say,  *  if  I  give  vent  to  mv 
fiwlinps  I  Am  sure,  by  some  hasty  word,  to  cut ! 
myself  out  work  for  repentance.*  So  without 
making  any  answer,  or  even  chani;ing  his 
dothos,  which  were  very  wet  and  dirty  from 
Saving  worked  so  hard  at  the  fire,  ho  walked 
nt  again,  having  first  inquired  the  road  the 
voman  had  taken.  At  the  door  he  met  Mrs. 
Pantoin  returning  from  her  visit  He  told  her 
lis  tale  ;  which  she  had  no  sooner  heard,  than 
he  kindly  resolved  to  accompany  him  in  search 


of  Jenkins*8  wifo.  She  had  a  wide  common  to 
walk  over  before  she  could  reach  either  the 
workhouse  or  the  ncareitt  cottage.  She  had 
crawled  along  with  her  baby  as  far  as  she  was 
able;  but  having  met  with  no  refreshment  at 
Mr.  Fantom*s,  and  her  strength  quite  failing 
her,  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  middle  of  the 
common.  Happily,  Mr.  Trueman  and  Mrs. 
Fantom  came  up  at  tliis  very  time.  The  for- 
mer had  had  the  precaution  to  bring  a  cordial 
and  the  latter  had  gone  back  and  stuffed  her 
pockets  with  old  baby  linen.  Mr.  Trueman 
soon  procured  the  assistance  of  a  labourer,  who 
happened  to  pass  by,  to  help  him  to  carry  the 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Fantom  carried  the  little  shiv- 
ering baby. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  lodged,  Mr. 
Trueman  set  off  in  search  of  poor  Jenkins,  who 
was  distressed  to  know  what  was  become  of  his 
wife  and  child ;  for  having  heard  that  they  were 
seen  going  towards  Mr.  Fantom*B,  he  despaired 
of  any  assistance  from  that  quarter.  Mr.  True- 
man  felt  no  small  satisfaction  in  uniting  this 
poor  man  to  his  little  family.  There  was  some- 
thing very  moving  in  this  meeting,  and  in  the 
pious  gratitude  they  expressed  for  their  deliver- 
ance. They  seemed  to  forget  (hey  had  lost  their 
all,  in  the  joy  they  felt  that  they  had  not  lost 
each  other.  And  some  disdainful  great  ones 
might  have  smiled  to  sec  sn  much  rapture  ex- 
pressed at  the  safety  of  a  child  born  to  no  in- 
heritance but  poverty.  Thcrto  are  among  the 
feelings  with  which  Providence  sometimes  over- 
pays the  want  of  wealth.  The  good  i*ro;i:ft  zho 
poured  out  prayers  and  blessings  on  tlioir  de- 
liverer, who,  not  being  a  philosopher,  was  no 
more  ashamed  of  praying  with  them  than  he 
had  been  of  working  for  Ihcm.  Mr.  Trueman, 
while  assisting  at  tlic  fire,  had  heard  that  Jen- 
kins and  his  wife  were  both  very  lioneft,  and 
very  pious  people ;  so  he  told  them  he  would 
not  only  pay  for  thnir  new  lodgings,  but  under- 
took to  raise  a  little  sul>scription  among  his 
friends  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  towards  re- 
building their  cottage;  and  farther  engaged,  that 
if  they  would  promise  to  bring  up  the  child  in 
the  fear  of  God,  he  would  stand  goiifather. 

This  exercise  of  Christian  charity  had  given 
sucli  a  cheerful  flow  to  Mr.  Trueman*s  spirits, 
that  lonir  Ijeforo  he  got  home  he  had  lost  every 
trace  of  ilJ-hiimour. — *  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,*  said 
ho  irayly,  as  he  opened  the  door,  *  now  do  tell 
inc  how  you  could  {M)ssibly  refuse  gointf  to  help 
me  to  put  out  the  fire  nt  poor  Jenkins's?' — *  Be- 
cause, said  Fantom,  *■  I  was  engaged,  sir,  in  a 
far  nohh'r  project  than  putting  out  a  fire  in  a 
little  thatched  cottige.  Sir,  I  was  contriving  to 
put  out  a  fire  too  ;  a  conflagration  of  a  far  more 
dreadful  kind — a  fire,  sir,  in  the  extinction  of 
wliich  universal  man  is  concerned — I  was  con- 
triving a  schonio  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  the 
inquisition.* — *  Why,  man,  they  don't  bla/e  that 
T  know  of,'  retorted  'IVuenian.  *  I  own.  that  of 
all  the  abomin:ihle  engines  which  the  devil  ever 
invented  to  dis^raeo  relififion  and  platfuc  man- 
kind, that  inquisition  was  the  very  worst.  But 
I  do  not  believe  po|>ery  has  ventured  at  these 
diabolical  tricks  since  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
so  that  a  bucket  of  real  water,  carried  to  the 
real  firo  at  Jenkins's  cottage,  would  have  done 
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more  good  than  a  wild  plan  to  put  out  an  ima- 
ginary flame  which  no  longer  burns.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  dreadful  as  that  evil  was,  God 
can  send  his  judgments  on  other  sins  besides  su- 
perstition ;  so  it  behoves  us  to  take  heed  of  the 
other  extreme,  or  we  may  have  our  earthquakes 
too.  *  The  hand  of  God  is  not  shortened,*  sir, 
*  that  it  cannot  destroy,  any  more  than  it  cannot 
save.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  repeat  it;  vou 
and  I  are  rather  called  upon  to  serve  a  neigh- 
hour  from  perishing  in  the  flames  of  his  house, 
just  under  our  own  window,  than  to  write  about 
the  Arcs  of  the  inquisition ;  which,  if  fear,  or 
shame,  or  the  restoration  of  common  sense  had 
not  already  put  out,  would  have  hardly  received 
Wk  check  from  such  poor  hands  as  you  and  I.* 

'  Sir,*  said  Fantom,  *  Jenkins  is  an  imperti- 
nent fellow ;  and  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  because 
he  says  he  had  rather  forfeit  the  favour  of  the 
best  master  in  England  than  work  in  my  gar- 
den on  a  Sunday.  And  when  I  ordered  him  to 
read  the  Age  of  Reason,  instead  of  going  to 
church,  he  refused  to  work  for  me  at  all,  with 
some  impertinent  hint  about  God  and  Mammon.* 
'  Oh,  did  he  so  7*  said  Mr.  Trueman.  *  Now  I 
will  stand  godfatlier  to  his  child,  and  make  him 
a  handsome  present  into  the  bargain.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Fantom,  a  man  must  be  a  philosopher  with 
m  vengeance,  if  when  he  sees  a  house  on  fire,  he 
stays  to  consider  whether  the  owner  has  offend- 
ed him.  Oh,  Mr.  Fantom,  I  will  forgive  you 
•till,  if  you  will  produce  me,  out  of  all  your  phi. 
loeophy,  such  a  sentence  as  *  Love  your  enemy 
—do  good  to  them  that  hate  you — if  thine  ene- 
my hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink  ;*  I  will  give  up  the  blessed  Gospel  for  the 
Age  of  Reason,  if  you  will  only  bring  me  one 
sentiment  equivalent  to  this.* 

Next  day  Mr.  Trueman  was  obliged  to  go  to 
London  on  business  ;  but  returned  soon ;  as  the 
time  he  had  allotted  to  spend  with  Mr.  Fantom 
was  not  yet  elapsed.  He  came  down  the  sooner 
indeed,  that  he  might  bring  a  small  sum  of  money 
which  the  gentlemen  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes 
had  cheerfully  subscribed  for  Jenkins.  True- 
man  did  not  forgot  to  desire  his  wife  to  make 
up  also  a  quantity  of  clothing  for  this  poor  fami- 
ly, to  which  he  did  not  neglect  to  add  a  parcel 
of  good  books,  which  indeed  always  made  a 
part  of  his  charities ;  as  he  used  to  say,  there 
was  something  cruel  in  the  kindness  which  was 
anxious  to  relieve  the  bodies  of  men,  but  was 
negligent  of  their  souls.  He  stood  in  person  to 
the  new  born  child,  and  observed  with  much 
pleasure,  that  Jenkins  and  his  wife  thought  a 
christening,  not  a  season  for  merry-making,  but 
a  solemn  act  of  religion.  And  they  dedicated 
their  infant  to  his  Maker  with  becoming  seri- 
ousness. 

Trueman  lefl  the  cottage  and  got  back  to  Mr. 
Fantom*s,  just  as  the  family  were  going  to  sit 
down  to  dinner,  as  he  had  promised. 

When  they  sat  down,  Mr.  Fantom  was  not  a 
little  out  of  humour  to  see  his  table  in  some  dis- 
order. William  was  alero  rather  more  negligent 
than  usual.  If  the  company  called  for  bread,  he 
gave  them  beer,  and  he  took  away  the  clean 
plates,  and  gave  them  dirty  ones.  Mr.  Fantom 
soon  discovered  that  his  servant  was  very  drunk; 
he  flevr  into  a  violent  passion,  and  ordered  him 


out  of  the  room,  charging  that  he  AoM  not  ap^ 
pear  in  his  presence  in  that  oonditkio.  Willianr 
obeyed ;  but  having  slept  an  hour  or  two,  airf 
got  about  half  sober,  he  again  made  hia  appear, 
ance.  His  master  gave  him  a  moat  aevere  ra- 
primand,  and  called  him  an  idle,  drunken,  vt 
cious  fellow.    *  Sir,'  said  William,  very  perllf, 

*  If  I  do  get  drunk  now  and  then,  I  only  do  it 
for  the  good  of  my  country,  and  in  obedienee  to 
your  wishes.*  Mr.  Fantom,  thoroughly  pro- 
voked, now  began  to  scold  him  in  words  not  fit 
to  be  repeated ;  and  asked  him  what  he  mean^ 

*  Why,  sir,*  said  William,  *  you  are  a  ]diikiso- 
phcr  you  know ;  and  I  have  oflen  overheard  yoi 
say  to  your  company,  that  private  vices  are  pub- 
lic benefits ;  and  so  I  thought  that  getting  drunk 
was  as  pleasant  a  way  of  doing  good  to  due  pub- 
lic as  any,  especially  when  I  could  oblige  my 
master  at  the  same  time.* 

*  Get  out  of  my  house,*  said  Mr.  Fantom,  in  a 
great  rage.  *•  I  do  not  desire  to  stay  a  moment 
longer,*  said  William,  *  so  pay  me  my  wages.**^ 

*  Not  I  indeed,*  replied  the  master ;  *  nor  will  I 
give  you  a  character ;  so  never  let  me  see  yew 
face  again.*  William  took  his  master  at  Ui 
word,  and  not  only  got  out  of  the  hooee,  bat 
went  out  of  the  country  too  as  fast  as  poeeible. 
When  they  found  ho  was  really  gone,  the^  made 
a  hue-and-cry,  in  order  to  detain  him  tiU  they 
examined  if  he  had  lefl  every  thing  in  the  boon 
OS  he  had  found  it.  But  William  had  got  ontof 
reach,  knowing  ho  could  not  stand  such  a  icnk 
tiny.  On  examination,  Mr.  Fantom  foand  that 
all  his  old  port  was  gone,  and  Mra.  Fanton 
missed  three  of  her  best  new  spoons.  WiDlam 
was  pursued,  but  without  success;  and  Mr. 
Fantom  was  so  much  discomposed  that  he  oonkf 
not  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  talk  on  any  rabjeet 
but  his  wine  and  his  spoons,  nor  harangue  en 
any  project  but  that  of  recovering  both  by  bring- 
ing William  to  justice. 

Some  days  passed  away,  in  which  Mr.  An- 
tom,  having  had  time  to  cool,  began  to  b» 
ashamed  that  he  had  been  betraved  into  aoeh 
ungoverned  passion.  Ho  made  the  best  exciM* 
he  could  ;  said  no  man  was  perfect,  and  thoa|h 
he  owned  he  had  been  too  violent,  yet  etinw 
hoped  William  would  be  brought  to  the  punid^ 
ment  he  deserved.  *•  In  the  meonthne,*  nid  Mr* 
Trueman,  *  seeing  how  ill  philosophy  hai  agreed 
with  your  man,  suppose  you  were  to  set  about 
teaching  your  maids  a  little  religion?'  Mr« 
Fantom  coolly  replied,  *  that  the  impertinent  ra- 
tort  of  a  drunken  footman  could  not  spoil  a  aja* 
tem.* — *  Your  system,  however,  and  yonr  OWB 
behaviour,*  said  Trueman,  *  havo  made  that  ftoU 
man  a  scoundrel :  and  you  are  answerable  fir 
his  offences.* — *  Not  I  truly,*  said  Fantom;  'he 
has  seen  me  do  no  harm  ;  ho  has  neither  nen 
me  cheat,  gamble,  nor  get  drunk ;  and  I  &djf 
you  to  say  I  corrupt  my  servants.  I  am  a  mo- 
ral man,  sir.* 

*  Mr.  Fantom,*  said  Trueman,  '  if  yon  wen 
to  get  drunk  every  day,  and  game  every  nighty 
you  would,  indeed,  endanger  your  own  soul,  and 
give  a  dreadful  example  to  your  &mily ;  bol 
great  as  those  sins  are,  and  God  forbid  that  I 
should  attempt  to  lessen  them!  still  they  an 
not  worse,  nay,  tliey  are  not  so  bad,  ai  the  pee* 
tilent  doctrines  with  which  you  inleot  foor 
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ate  and  jonr  neifcliboarbood.  A  bad  action 
like  a  liiigk  marder.  The  ooniequence  may 
i  with  the  crime,  to  all  bat  tlio  perpetrator ; 
t  a  wicked  principle  is  throwing^  lighted  gun- 
irder  into  a  town ;  it  is  poisoning  a  river ; 
!!•  are  no  bounds,  no  certainty,  no  ends  to  its 
sehior.  The  ill  effects  of  the  worst  action 
ly  eeaae  in  time,  and  the  oonseqaences  of 
or  bad  example  may  end  with  your  life ;  but 
lb  may  be  brought  to  perdition  by  a  wicked 
adple  after  the  aothor  of  it  has  been  dead 

agefc* 

Fmutum.  Yon  talk  like  an  ignoramus,  who 
•  never  read  the  new  philosophy.  All  this 
nseiise  of  future  punishment  is  now  done 
"ay  It  is  our  benevolence  which  makes  us 
i«ct  yuar  cred  ;  we  can  no  more  believe  in  a 
hy  who  permits  so  much  evil  in  the  present 
irU,  than  one  who  threatens  eternal  punish- 
sot  in  the  next. 

Trweman.  What !  shall  mortal  man  be  more 
irciful  than  God  7  Do  you  pretend  to  be  more 
Bpassionate  than  that  gracious  Father  who 
ri  his  own  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  sin- 
is? 

FealoHi.  Yon  take  all  your  notions  of  the 
ity  from  the  vulgar  views  your  Bible  gives 
I  of  him.  *■  To  ^  sure  I  do,*  said  Truoman: 
n  yon  tell  me  any  way  of  getting  a  better 
MD  of  him  ?  I  do  not  want  any  of  your 
Jiinif-eandia  philosophy  in  the  broad  son- 
M  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Fantom.  My  Bible 
I  roe  that  *  God  is  love  ;*  not  merely  loving, 

LOTS.  Now  do  you  think  a  Being,  whose 
f  eeience  is  love,  would  permit  any  misery 
oof  his  children  here,  if  it  was  not  to  be, 
le  way  or  other,  or  some  where  or  other,  for 
ir  good  7  You  forget,  too,  that  in  a  world 
ere  thero  is  sm,  there  must  be  misery.  Then, 
,  I  snppoee,  God  permits  this  very  misery 
tly  to  exercise  the  sufferers  and  partly  to  try 
I  proaperous;  for  by  trouble  (xod  corrects 
De  and  tries  others.  Suppose  now,  Tom 
indcr*  had  not  been  put  in  prison,  you  and  I 

no,  I  beg  pardon,  you  saved  your  gui- 

I ;  well  then,  our  club  and  I  could  not  have 
Mm  our  kindness  in  getting  him  out;  nor 
dd  poor  Saunders  himself  have  had  an  op- 
rtonity  of  exercising  his  own  patience  and 
Miasmn  under  want  and  imprisonment.  So 
a  see  one  reason  why  God  permits  misery,  is 
I  good  men  may  have  an  opportunity  of  Ics- 
ling  iL*  Mr.  Fantom  repliMl,  *  There  is  no 
pct  which  I  have  more  at  heart ;  I  have,  as  I 
I  yoo,  a  plan  in  my  head  of  such  universal 
erolence  as  to  include  the  happiness  of  all 
okind.* — *  Mr.  Fantom,  said  Trueman,   *■  I 

that  I  have  a  general  good  will  to  all  my 
thren  of  mankind ;  and  if  I  had  as  much 
ley  in  my  purse  as  I  have  love  in  my  heart, 
ost  I  should  prove  it :  all  I  say  is,  that,  in  a 
ion  of  life  where  I  cannot  do  much,  I  am 
t  called  upon  to  procure  the  happiness  of  a 
r  neighbour,  who  has  no  one  else  to  look  to, 
1  to  Ibrm  wild  plans  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
cxtenaivc  to  be  accomplished,  and  too  chi- 
'ieal  to  be  put  in  practice.  It  is  the  height 
fblly  for  a  little  ignorant  trsdesman  to  dis- 
;t  himself  with  projecting  schemes  which  re- 
re  the  wndom  of  icholars,  the  experience  of 


statesmen,  and  the  power  of  kings  to  acooni» 
plish.  I  cannot  free  whole  countries,  nor  reform 
the  evils  of  society  at  large,  but  I  can  free  an 
aggrieved  wretch  in  a  workhouse ;  I  can  relievo 
the  distresses  of  one  of  my  journeymen ;  and  I 
ran  labour  to  reform  myself  and  my  own  fa- 
mily.' 

Some  weeks  aAer  this  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Fantom  from  his  late  servant  William,  who 
had  been  turned  away  for  drunkenness,  as  re- 
lated above,  and  who  had  also  robbed  his  roas- 
ter of  some  wine  and  some  spoons.  Mr.  Fantom, 
glancing  his  eye  over  the  letter,  said,  *  It  is 
dated  from  Chelmsford  jail ;  that  rascal  has  got 
into  prison.  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart, 
it  is  the  fittest  place  for  such  scoundrels.  I  hope 
ho  will  bo  sent  to  Botany  liay,  if  not  banged.* — 

*  O,  ho  !  my  good  friend,*  said  Trueman,  *  then 
I  find  that  in  abolishing  all  prisons  you  would 
just  let  one  stand  for  the  accommodation  of  thoao 
who  would  happen  to  rob  you.  General  benevo- 
lence, I  see,  is  compatible  with  particular  re- 
sentments, though  individual  kindnpss  is  not 
consistent  with  universal  philanthropy.*  Mr. 
Fantom  drily  observed,  that  he  was  not  fond  of 
jokes,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  letter.  It  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  wish  that  his  late  master 
would  condescend  to  pay  him  one  visit  in  his 
dark  and  doleful  abode ;  as  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  to  him  before  the  dreadful  sentenoo 
of  the  law,  which  had  already  been  pronounced^ 
should  be  executed. 

*  Let  us  go  and  see  the  poor  fellow,*  said  True- 
man  ;  i  it  is  but  a  morning's  ride.  If  he  is  really 
so  near  his  end  it  would  be  cruel  to  refuse  him.* 

*  Not  I,  truly  ;*  said  Fantom ;  *  he  deserves  no- 
thing at  my  hands  but  the  halter  he  is  likely  to 
meet  with.  Such  port  is  not  to  J)e  had  for  mo- 
ney !  and  the  spoons,  part  of  my  new  dozen  !*-^ 

*  As  to  the  wine,  said  Trueman,  *  I  am  afraid 
you  must  give  that  up,  but  the  only  way  to  get 
any  tidings  of  the  spoons  is  to  go  and  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  lie  will  make 
such  a  confession  as  mav  be  very  useful  to 
others,  which,  you  know,  is  one  grand  advan- 
tage of  punishments ;  and,  besides,  we  may  af- 
ford him  some  little  comfort.*  *As  to  comfort 
he  deserves  none  from  nvo,*  said  Fantom ;  *  and 
as  to  his  confessions,  they  can  be  of  no  use  to 
me,  but  as  they  give  me  a  chance  of  getting  my 
spoons ;  so  I  do  not  much  care  if  I  do  take  a 
ride  with  you.' 

When  they  came  to  the  prison,  Mr.  True- 
man's  tender  heart  sunk  within  him.     He  de- 

I  plored  the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  which  makes 
such  rigorous  eonfineinent  indispensably  need- 
ful, not  merely  for  the  punishment  of  the  of- 
fender, but  for  the  safety  of  society.     Fantom, 

I  from  mere  trick  and  habit,  was  just  preparing 
a  speech  on  benevolence,  and  the  cruelty  of  im- 
prisonment; for  ho  had  a  set  of  sentiments  coU 
lectod  from  the  new  philosophy  which  he  always 
kept  by  him.  The  naming  a  man  in  power 
brought  out  the  ready  cut  and  dried  phraso 
against  oppression.'  The  idea  of  rank  included 
every  vice,  that  of  poverty  every  virtue ;  and  he 
was  furnished  with  all  the  invectives  apfainst  the 
cruelty  of  laws,  punishments,  and  prisons,  which 
the  new  lexicon  has  produced.  But  his  mechani- 
cal benevolence  was  suddenly  checked ;  tlie  re- 
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collection  of  his  old  port  and  his  new  apooni 
cooled  Ilia  ardour,  and  he  went  on  without  say- 
ing a  word. 

When  they  reached  the  cell  where  the  un- 
happy William  was  confined,  they  stopped  at  the 
door.  The  poor  wretch  had  thrown  himself  on 
the  fi^round,  as  well  as  his  chain?  would  permit 
He  grroaned  pitcously ;  and  was  so  swallowed  up 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  miseries,  that  he  neither 
heard  the  door  open,  nor  saw  the  gentlemen. 
He  was  attempting  to  pray,  but  in  an  agony 
which  made  his  words  hardly  intelligible.  Thus 
much  the^  could  make  out — *  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner,  the  chief  of  sinners  !*  then,  sud- 
denly attempting  to  start  up,  but  prevented  by 
his  irons,  he  roared  out,  *  O  God  !  thou  canst  not 
be  merciful  to  me,  for  I  have  denied  thee ;  I 
have  ridiculed  my  Saviour  who  died  for  me ;  I 
have  broken  his  laws ;  I  have  derided  his  word ; 
I  have  resisted  his  Spirit ;  I  have  laughed  at 
that  heaven  which  is  shut  against  me ;  I  have 
denied  the  truth  of  those  torments  which  await 
me.  To-morrow!  to-morrow!  O  for  a  longer 
space  for  repentance !  O  ibr  a  short  reprieve 
from  hell  !*  • 

Mr.  Trueman  wept  so  loud  that  it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  criminal,  who  now  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  cast  on  his  late  master  a  look  so  dread- 
ful that  Fantom  wished  for  a  moment  that  he 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  the  8{)oons,  rather  than 
have  exposed  himself  to  such  a  scene.  At  length 
the  poor  wretch  said,  in  a  low  voice  that  woiild 
have  molted  a  heart  of  stone,  *  O,  sir,  are  you 
there  ?  I  did  indeed  wish  to  sec  you  bcJooe  my 
^I'SaSful  sentence  is  put  in  execution.    Oh,  sir  I 
to-morrow  !  to-morrow !  But  I  have  a  confession 
to  make  to  you.  This  revived  Mr.  Fantom,  who 
again  ventured  to  glance  a  hope  at  the  spoons. 
*  Sir,*  said  William,  *  I  could  not  die  without 
making  my  confession.*     *  Ay,  and  restitution 
too,  I  hope,*  replied  Fantom :  *  where  are  my 
spoons  ?*    *•  Sir,  they  are  gone  with  the  rest  of 
my  wretched  booty.     But  oh,  sir  !  those  spoons 
make  so  petty  an  article  in  niy  black  account, 
that  I  hardly  think  of  them.  M!urder  !  sir,  mur- 
dcr  is  the  crime  for  which  T  am  justly  doomed 
to  die.    Oh,  sir,  who  can  abide  the  anger  of  an 
offended  God  7  Who  can  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings  7*   As  this  was  a  question  which  even 
a  philosopher  could  not  answer,  Mr.  Fantom  was 
going  to  steal  off,  especially  as  he  now  gave  up 
all  hope  of  the  spoons ;  but  William  called  him 
back  :  *  Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  conjure  you,  as  you 
will  answer  it  at  the  bar  of  God.    You  must 
hear  the  sins  of  which  you  have  been  the  occa- 
sion.   You  are  the  cause  of  my  being  about  to 
suflfbr  a  shameful  death. — Yes,  sir,  you  made 
me  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  and  a  murderer.*  *  Plow 
dare  you,  William,*  cried  Mr.  Fantom,  with 
great  emotion,  *  accuse  me  with  being  the  cause 
of  such  horrid  crimes?*  *Sir,'  answered  the  cri- 
minal, '  from  you  I  learned  the  principles  which 
lead  to  those  crimes.    By  tiie  grace  of  God  I 
should  never  have  fallen  into  sins  deserving  of 
the  gallows,  if  I  had  not  overheard  you  say 
there  was  no  hereafter,  no  judgment,  no  future 
reckoning.  O,  sir !  there  is  a  hell,  dreadful,  in- 
conceivable,  eternal  !*  Here,  through  the  excess 
of  anguish,  the  poor  fellow  fainted  away.     Mr. 
Fantom,  whii  did  not  at  all  relish  this  scene, 


said  to  his  friend,  *  well,  sir,  we  will  go,  if  ya 
please,  for  you  see  there  is  nothing  to  bo  done 
*  Sir,*  replied  Mr.  Trueman,  mournfully,  *  yoi 
may  go  if  you  please,  but  I  shall  stay,  for  I  se 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.* — ^*  What!*  n 
joined  the  other,  *  do  you  think  it  possible  hi 


life  can  be  saved.'  'No,  indeed,* said  Trueman 


Trueman ;  *  but  as  a  fellow-sinner,  I  am  boa&d 
to  do  what  I  can  for  this  poor  man.  Do  yoa  go 
home,  Mr.  Fantom,  and  finish  your  treatise  on 
universal  benevolence,  and  the  blessed  ejffecta  of 
pliilosophy ;  and  hark  ye,  be  sure  you  1st  tfaa 
frontispiece  of  your  book  repreaent  WiUiam  as 
the  gihbet ;  that  will  be  what  our  miniater  ctlli 
a  paACTiCAL  ILLUSTRATION.  You  kuow  I  bits 
theories  :  this  is  realizing  ;  this  is  piiilosopht 
made  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity.  This  is  the 
precious  fruit  which  grows  on  that  darlinr  bee, 
so  many  slips  of  which  have  been  transpEuted 
from  that  laud  of  liberty  of  which  it  is  the  na^ 
tive,  but  which,  with  all  your  diggiug,  plantia;, 
watering,  dunging,  and  dreaaing,  will,  I  trail, 
never  thrive  in  this  blessed  land  of  ours.* 

Mr.  Fantom  sneaked  off  to  finish  his  work  aC 
home ;  and  Mr.  Trueman  staid  to  finiah  hit  io 
the  prison.  He  passed  the  night  with  the  wrrtoh. 
ed  convict;  he  prayed  with  him  and  for  him, 
and  read  to  him  the  penitential  psalms,  and 
some  portions  of  the  GospeL — But  he  was  toa 
humble  and  too  prudent  a  man  to  ventnra  col 
of  hia  depth  by  arguments  and  conaolaUoiu 
which  he  was  not  warranted  to  use :  this  he  lefl 
for  the  clergyman — ^but  he  pressed  on  Williaia 
the  great  duty  of  making  the  only  amenda  nov 
in  his  power  to  those  whom  he  had  led  astraT.~> 
They  then  drew  up  the  following  paper,  woick 
Mr.  Trueman  got  printed,  and  gave  away  at  the 
place  of  execution. 

The  last  toordst  confession^  and  dying  wpuA  tf 
William  WiLsoN.tffAo  idos  executed mt  CAfiau- 
fordfor  murder. 

*  I  was  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  liied 
with  credit  in  many  sober  families,  in  which  I 
waa  a  faithful  aervant ;  but  being  temptsd  by  a 
little  higher  wagea,  I  lefl  a  geod  place  to  go  and 
live  with  Mr.  Fantom,  who,  however  mads  food 
none  of  his  fine  promises,  but  proved  a  hard 
master.      Full  of  fine  words  and    charilahli 
speeches  in  favour  of  the  poor;  but  apt  to  oppreai, 
overwork,  and  underpay  them.     In  his  servica 
I  was  not  allowed  time  to  go  to  church.   Thii 
troubled  me  at  first,  till  I  overheard  my  maatar 
say,  that  going  to  church  was  a  aapenlitioaa 
prejudice,  and  only  meant  for  the  vulnr.  Upon 
thia  I  resolved  to  go  no  more ;  fori  tboDght 
there  could  not  be  two  religions,  one  for  the 
master,  and  one  for  the  servant     FindM^f  nnr 
master  never  prayed,  I  too  left  ofF praying:  thii 
gave  Satan  great  power  over  me,  so  tnat  I  frcoi 
that  time  fell  into  almost  every  sin.  I  waa  veiy 
uneaay  at  first,  and  my  conscience  gave  ms  bo 
rest ;  but  I  was  soon  reconciled  by  overheariaf 
my  master  and  another  gentleman  say,  Ikpt 
death  was  only  an  eternal  sleep,  snd  hell  ttd 
judgment  were  but  an  invention  of  priests  to 
keep  the  poor  in  order.    I  mentixm  this  w  a 
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warninif  to  all  matton  and  miatreiies  to  take 
•care  what  they  ooaTeria  about  while  rarvants 
are  waiting  at  table.  Thej  cannot  tell  how 
many  soul*  they  hare  lont  to  perdition  by  each 
looM  talk.  Tiie  crime  for  which  I  die  in  the 
sataral  consequence  of  the  principles  I  learnt 
of  my  roaster.  A  rich  man,  indeed,  who  throws 
off  relig'ion,  may  escape  the  gallows,  because 
want  does  not  drive  him  to  commit  tliose  crimes 
which  lead  to  it ;  but  what  shall  restrain  a  needy 
man,  who  has  been  taught  that  there  is  no  dread- 
fdl  reckoning  1  Honesty  is  but  a  dream  without 
the  awful  sanctions  of  heaven  and  hell.  Virtue 
b  but  a  shadow,  if  it  be  stripped  of  the  terrors 
and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Morality  is  but 
an  empty  name,  if  it  be  destitute  of  the  principle 
and  power  of  Christianity.  Oh,  my  dear  fellow. 
Mrrants !  take  warning  by  my  sad  fate  ;  never 
be  tempted  away  from  a  sober  service  for  tlie 
sake  of  a  little  more  wages:  never  venture  your 
ifflDortal  souls  in  houses  where  God  is  not  fear, 
sd.  And  now  hear  me,  O,  my  God,  though  I 
have  blasphemed  thee .'  forgive  mc,  O  my  Sa. 
ODor,  though  I  have  denied  thee  !  O  Lord  roost  I 
holy,  O  God  most  mighty,  deliver  me  from  the  { 


bitter  pains  of  eternal  death,  and  receive  m> 
soul  for  His  sake  who  died  for  sinners. 

'  VViLUAM  Wilson.' 

Mr.  Troeman  would  never  leave  this  poot 
penitent  till  he  was  launched  into  eternity,  but 
attended  him  with  the  minister  in  the  cart.  This 
pious  clergyman  never  cared  to  say  what  he 
thought  of  Williams  state. — When  Mr.  True- 
man  ventured  to  mention  his  hope,  that  though 
his  penitence  was  Isle,  yet  it  was  sincere,  and 
spoke  of  the  dying  thief  on  the  cross  as  a  ground 
of  encoursgement,  the  minister  with  a  very  se- 
rious look,  made  this  answer:  *Sir,  that  in- 
stance is  too  often  brougiit  forward  on  occasions 
to  which  it  docs  not  apply  :  I  do  not  choose  to 
say  any  thinji^  to  your  application  of  it  in  the 
present  case,  but  I  will  answer  you  in  the  words 
of  a  good  man  speaking  of  the  penitent  thief: 
*  There  is  one  such  instance  given  that  nobody 
might  despair,  and  there  is  but  one,  that  nobody 
raiifht  presume.' 

Poor  William  was  turned  off  just  a  quarter 
before  eleven ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
his  soul  I 


THE  TWO  WEALTHY  FARMERS ; 

OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  MR.  BRAGWELL. 


IN  SEVEN  PARTS 


PART  I.— THE  VISIT. 


Mm.  BaAOwsLL  and  Mr.  Worthy  happened  to 

It  last  year  at  Weyhill  fair.  They  were 
glad  to  see  each  other,  as  they  had  but  seldom 
met  of  late ;  Mr.  Bragwell  having  removed  some 
3rears  before  from  .Mr.  Worthy's  neighbourhood, 
to  a  distant  village,  where  he  had  bought  an 
estate. 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  a  substantial  farmer  and 
grazier.  He  had  risen  in  the  world  by  what 
worldly  men  call  a  run  of  good  fortune.  He  had 
also  been  a  man  of  great  industry  ;  that  is,  he 
had  paid  a  diligent  and  constant  attention  to  his 
own  interest  He  understood  business,  and  had 
a  knack  of  turning  almost  every  thing  to  his 
own  advantage.  lio  had  that  sort  of  sense 
which  good  men  call  cunning,  and  knaves  call 
wisdom.  He  was  too  prudent  ever  to  do  any 
thing  so  wrong  that  the  law  could  take  hold  of 
him ;  yet  be  was  not  over  scrupulous  about  the 
morality  of  an  action,  when  the  prospect  of  on. 
liching  himself  by  it  was  very  great,  and  the 
chance  of  hurting  his  character  was  small.  The 
corn  be  sent  home  to  his  customers  was  not  al- 
ways quite  so  good  as  the  samples  he  had  pro- 
doand  at  market ;  and  he  now  and  then  forgot 
to  name  some  capital  blemish  in  the  horses  he 
told  at  fair.  He  scorned  to  be  guilty  of  the 
petty  frauds  of  cheating  in  weights  and  mea- 
sures, for  he  thought  that  was  a  beggarly  sin ; 
but  he  valued  himself  on  his  skill  in  makin^j  a 
"bargain,  and  fancied  it  showed  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  take  advantage  of  the 
•gnoraoee  of  a  dealer. 

It  was  his  constant  rvHc  to  uaderralae  ererr 
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thing  he  was  about  to  buy,  and  to  overvalue 
every  thing  he  was  about  to  sell ;  but  as  he  sel- 
dom lost  sight  of  bis  discretion,  he  avoided  every 
thing  that  was  very  shameful ;  so  that  he  was 
considered  merely  as  a  hard  dealer,  and  a  keen 
hand  at  a  bargain.  Now  and  then  when  he  had 
been  caught  in  pushing  his  own  advantage  too 
far,  he  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by 
turning  the  whole  into  a  jest,  saying  it  was  a 
good  take  in,  a  rare  joke,  and  he  had  only  a 
mind  to  divert  himself  with  the  folly  of  his 
neighbour,  who  could  be  so  easily  imposed  on. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  however,  in  his  way,  set  a 
higrh  value  on  character :  not  indeed  that  he 
had  a  right  sense  of  its  worth  ;  he  did  not  con- 
sider reputation  as  desirable  because  it  increases 
influence,  and  for  that  reason  strengthens  the 
hands  of  a  good  man,  and  enlarges  his  sphere 
of  usefulness:  but  he  made  the  advantage  of 
reputation,  as  well  as  of  every  other  good,  centre 
in  himself.  Had  he  observed  a  strict  attention 
to  principle,  he  feared  he  should  not  have  got  on 
so  fast  in  the  world  as  thosd  do  who  consult  ex- 
pediency rather  than  probity,  while,  without  a 
certain  degree  of  character,  he  knew  also,  that 
he  should  forfeit  that  confidence  which  put  other 
mon  in  his  power,  and  would  set  them  as  much 
on  their  guard  against  him,  as  he,  who  thought 
all  mankind  pretty  much  alike,  was  on  his 
guard  acrainst  them. 

Mr.  Bragwell  had  one  favourite  maxim  ; 
namely,  that  a  man*s  success  in  life  was  a  sure 
proof  of  his  wisdom  :  and  that  all  failure  and 
misfortune  was  the  consequence  of  a  man's  own 
folly.  As  this  opinion  was  first  taken  up  by 
h'lm  from  vanity  and  ignorance,  so  i\.  Yia.%  maw 
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and  more  confirmed  by  his  own  proeperity.  He 
saw  that  ho  himeelf  had  succeeded  greatly  with- 
oat  either  money  or  education  to  be^in  with ; 
and  he  therefore  now  despised  every  man,  how- 
ever excellent  his  character  or  talents  mifrht  be, 
who  had  not  the  same  success  in  life.  His  na- 
tural disposition  was  not  particularly  bad,  but 
prosperity  had  hardened  his  heart  Pie  made 
his  own  prof^ress  in  life  the  rule  by  which  the 
conduct  of  all  other  men  was  to  be  judged,  with- 
out any  allowance  for  their  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages, or  the  visitations  of  Providence.  He 
thought,  for  his  part,  that  every  man  of  sense 
could  command  success  on  his  undertakings, 
and  control  and  dispose  the  events  of  his  own 
life. 

But  though  he  considered  those  who  had  had 
less  success  than  himself  as  no  better  than  fools, 
yet  he  did  not  extend  this  opinion  to  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, whom  he  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  good 
but  a  wise  man.  They  had  been  bred  up  when 
children  in  the  same  house ;  but  with  tliis  dif- 
ference, that  Worthy  was  the  nephew  of  the 
master,  and  Bragwell  the  son  of  the  servant. 

Bragweirs  father  had  been  ploughman  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Worthy's  uncle,  a  sensible  man, 
who  farmed  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and  who 
having  no  children,  bred  up  young  Worthy  as 
his  son,  instructed  him  in  the  business  of  hus. 
bandry,  and  at  his  death  lef\  him  his  estate.  The 
father  of  Worthy  was  a  pious  clergyman,  who 
lived  with  his  brother  the  farmer,  in  order  to 
help  out  a  narrow  income.  He  had.  bestowed 
much  pains  on  the  instruction  of  his  son,  and 
used  frequently  to  repeat  to  him  a  saying,  which 
he  had  picked  up  in  a  book  written  by  one  of 
the  greatest  men  this  country  ever  produced — 
That  there  were  two  things  with  which  every 
man  ought  to  be  acquainted,  Religion  and  his 
OWN  BUSINESS. — While  he  therefore  took  care 
that  his  son  should  be  made  an  excellent  farmer, 
he  filled  up  his  leisure  hours  in  improving  his 
mind:  so  that  young  Worthy  had  read  more 
good  books,  and  understood  them  better,  than 
most  men  in  hin  station.  His  reading  however 
had  been  chiefly  confined  to  husbandry  and  di- 
vinity, the  two  subjects  which  were  of  the  most 
immediate  importance  to  him. 

The  reader  will  see  by  this  time  that  Mr. 
Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  were  as  likely  to  be 
as  opposite  to  each  other  as  two  men  could  well 
be,  who  wore  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  condi- 
tion,  and  who  were  neither  of  them  without  ere- 
dit  in  the  world.  Bragwell  indeed  made  far 
the  greater  figure ;  for  he  liked  to  cut  a  dash^  as 
he  called  it.  It  was  his  delight  to  make  the 
ancient  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  stare,  at 
seeing  a  grazier  vie  with  them  in  show,  and 
exceed  Uiem  in  exi)ense.  And  while  it  was 
the  study  of  Worthy  to  conform  to  his  station, 
and  to  set  a  good  example  to  those  about  him,  it 
was  the  delight  of  Bragwell  to  eclipse,  in  his 
way  of  life,  men  of  largrer  fortune.  He  did  not 
see  how  much  his  vanity  raised  the  envy  of  his 
inferiors,  the  ill-will  of  his  equals,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  his  betters. 

His  wife  was  a  notable  stirring  woman,  but 

vain,  violent,  and  ambi  lous  ;  very  ignorant,  and 

nsrf  high-minded.     See  had  married  Bragwell 

Jbeiore  ae  mu  vxru  «  sljiliing,  and  as  she  had 


brought  him  a  good  deal  of  money,  she  thooght 
herself  the  grmnd  cause  of  his  rising  in  the 
world  ;  and  thence  took  occasion  to  govern  hiin 
most  completely.  Whenever  he  ventured  to  op- 
pose her,  she  took  care  to  put  him  in  mind  that 
he  owed  every  thing  to  her ;  that  had  it  not  been 
for  her,  be  might  still  have  been  etumping  after 
a  plough-tail,  or  serving  hogs  in  old  WMtby't 
farm-yard ;  but  that  it  was  she  who  had  made  t 
gentleman  of  him.  In  order  to  set  about  making 
him  a  gentleman,  she  had  begun  by  teazing  fain 
till  he  had  turned  away  all  his  poor  relations  whs 
worked  in  the  farm :  she  next  drew  him  off  frooi 
keeping  company  with  his  old  acqnaintanee 
and  at  last  persuaded  him  to  remove  from  the 
place  where  ho  had  got  his  money.  Poor  wo- 
man !  she  had  not  sense  and  virtue  enough  to 
see  how  honourable  it  is  for  a  man  to  raise, 
himself  in  the  world  by  fair  means,  and  then  to 
help  forward  his  poor  relations  and  friends;  en* 
gaging  their  services  by  his  kindness,  and  en- 
deavouring to  turn  his  own  advancement  in  life 
to  the  best  account,  that  of  making  it  the  in- 
strument of  assisting  those  who  ha!d  a  natoiil 
claim  to  his  protection. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  was  an  excellent  mistreai» 
according  to  her  own  notions  of  exccUence;  fot 
no  one  could  say  she  ever  lost  an  opportunity  of 
scolding  a  servant,  or  was  ever  guilty  of  the 
weakness  of  overlooking  a  fault  Towards  her 
two  daughters  her  behaviour  was  far  otherwise. 
In  them  she  could  see  nothing  but  perfections, 
but  her  extravagant  fondness  for  these  girls  wis 
full  as  much  owing  to  pride  as  to  affectation. 
She  was  bent  on  making  a  family,  and  having 
found  out  that  she  was  too  ignorant,  and  too 
much  trained  to  the  habits  of  getting  money, 
ever  to  hope  to  make  a  figure  herself,  she  looked 
tn  her  daughters  as  the  persons  who  were  to 
raise  the  family  of  the  Bragwells ;  and  to  this 
hope  she  foolishly  submitted  to  any  drudgery 
for  tlieir  sakes,  and  bore  every  kind  of  imper- 
tinence from  them. 

The  first  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  set  them 
above  their  neighbours ;  for  she  used   to  say, 
what  was  the  use  of  having  substance,  if  her 
daughters  might  not  carry  themselves  ebofc 
girls  who  had  nothing  ?    To  do  her  justice,  she 
herself  would  be  about  early  and  late  to  see  that 
the  business  of  the  house  was  not  neglected. 
She  had  been  bred  to  great  industry,  and  con 
tinued  to  work  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary, 
both  from  early  habit,  and  the  desire  of  heaping 
up  money  for  her  daughters.    Yet  her  whole  no- 
tion  of  gentility  was,  that  it  consisted  in  being 
rich  and  idle;  and,  though  she  was  willing  to 
he  a  drudge  herself,  she  resolved  to  make  her 
daughters  gentlewomen  on  this  principle.  To  be 
well  dressed,  to  cat  elegantly,  and  to  do  no. 
thing,  or  nothing  of  which  is  of  any  use,  was 
what  she  fancied  distinguished  people  in  gen* 
teel  life.     And  this  is  too  common  a  notion  of  a 
fine  education  among  a  certain  class  ;  they  do 
not  esteem  things  by  their  use,  but  by  their 
show.     They  estimate  the  value  of  their  chiU 
dren^s  education  by  tho  money  it  costs,  and  not 
by   the   knowledge   and   goodness   it   bestows. 
People  of  this  stamp  often  take  a  pride  in  the 
expense  of  learning,  instead  of  taking*  pleasure 
\  in  \he  advanVa^tt  o^  W..    K3ad>\\«  a\^\-^  '^anik^ 
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of  leitine  others  we$  that  tbcj  eu  afford  any 
ihinfr,  often  lets  parents  en  letttuf  their  daugrh. 
tera  learn  not  only  things  of  no  ost,  but  things 
vhich  may  be  really  hiutful  in  thnr  situation ; 
either  by  setting  them  above  their  proper  duties, 
n-  by  taking  op  their  time  in  a  way  inconsis- 
tent with  them. 

Mrs.  Bragwel!  sent  her  daughters  to  a  board- 
mg-echool,  where  she  instructed  them  to  hold 
np  their  heads  as  high  as  any  body ;  to  have 
more  spirit  than  to  be  put  upon  by  any  one ; 
sever  to  be  pitiful  about  money,  but  rather  to 
ihow  that  they  could  afford  to  spend  with  the 
best;  to  keep  company  with  the  richest  and 
most  (ashionable  girls,  in  the  school,  and  to  make 
DO  acquaintance  with  farmers*  daughters. 

They  came  home  at  the  usual  ago  of  leaving 
tchool,  with  a  large  portion  of  vanity  grafXod  on 
their  native  ignorance.  The  vanity  was  added, 
iHit  the  ignorance  was  not  taken  away.  Of  rc- 
i^ion  they  could  not  possibly  learn  any  thing, 
lince  none  was  taught,  for  at  that  place  Chris- 
ianity  was  considered  as  a  part  of  education 
vhich  belonged  only  to  charity  schools.  They 
rent  to  church  indeed  once  a  Sunday,  yet  ef 
ectually  to  counteract  any  benefit  such  an  at- 
endance  might  produce,  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
ichool  that  they  should  use  only  French  prayer- 
looks ;  of  course,  such  supcr6cial  scholars  as  tlic 
tf iss  Bragwells  would  always  be  literally  pray- 
ng  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  while  girls  of  bet- 
er  capacity  and  more  industry  would  infallibly 
le  picking  out  the  nominotive  case,  the  verb, 
Jid  participle  of  a  foreign  language,  in  the  solemn 
et  of  kneeling  before  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
who  searcheth  the  heart  and  tryeth  the  reins.' 
>uring  the  remainder  of  the  Sunday  they  learnt 
heir  worldly  tasks,  all  except  actual  needle- 
rork,  which  omssion  alone  markM  the  distinc- 
ion  of  Sunday  from  other  days  ;  and  the  go- 
frness  being  a  French  Roman  Catholic,  it  bo- 
ame  a  doubtful  point  with  some  people,  whether 
ler  zeal  or  her  negligence  in  the  article  of  ro- 
iginn  would  be  most  to  the  advantage  of  her 
uplls.  Of  knowledge  the  Miss  Bragwells  had 
ot  just  enough  to  langh  at  their  fond  pa- 
ents^  rustic  manners  and  vulgar  language,  and 
a«t  enough  taate  to  despise  and  ridicule  every 
iri  who  was  not  as  vainly  dressed  as  thcinpelvcs. 

The  mother  had  been  comforting  lier»»clf  for 
le  heavy  expcnnc  of  their  bringing  up,  by  look- 
ig  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  bc- 
ome  fine  ladies,  and  the  pride  of  marrying 
lem  above  their  station ;  and  to  thin  hope  she 
instantlv  referred  in  all  her  conversations  with 
lem  ;  assuring  them  that  all  her  happiness  de- 
cnded  on  their  future  elevation. 

Their  father  hoped,  with  far  more  judgment, 
■at  they  would  be  a  comfort  to  him  both  in 
rkncss  and  in  health.  He  had  had  no  learn- 
ig  himself^  and  could  write  but  poorly,  and 
nred  what  skill  he  had  in  figures  to  his  na- 
iral  turn  of  business.  He  reasonably  hoped 
i&t  his  daughters,  af\cr  all  the  money  he  had 
pent  on  them,  would  now  write  his  letters  and 
cep  his  accounts.  And  as  ho  was  now  and 
hm  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  was  en- 
■•yinqr  the  prospect  of  having  two  affectionate 
hildren  to  nurse  him,  as  well  as  two  skilful  as- 
istants  to  relieve  him. 


When  they  came  home,  however,  he  had  the  • 
mortification  to  find,  that  tliough  he  had  two 
smart  showy  ladies  to  visit  him,  he  had  neither 
dutiful  daughters  to  nurse   him,  nor  faithful 
bte wards  to  keep  his  books,  nor  prudent  chil> 
dron  to  manage  his  house.    They  neither  sooth- 
ed him  by  their  kindness  when  he  was  sick,  nor 
helped  him  by  their  industry  when  he  was  busy. 
They  thought  the  maid  might  take  care  of  him 
in  the  gout  as  she  did  before  ;  for  they  fancied 
tiiat  nursing  was  a  coarse  and  servile  employ 
ment :  and  as  to  their  skill  in  cyphering  he  soon 
found,  to  his  cost,  tliat  though  they  knew  how 
to  spend  both  [K)unds,  shillings,  and  pence,  yet 
they  did  not  know  how  so  well  to  cast  them  up. 
Indeed  it  is  to  ho  regretted  that  women  in  general,  \ 
especially  in  the  middle  class,  are  so  little  ground, 
ed  in  so  mdispensable,  solid,  and  valuable  an  ac-  ^ 
quirement  as  arithmetic. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  being  one  day  very  busy  in 
preparing  a  great  dinner  for  the  neighbours, 
ventured  to  request  her  daughters  to  assist  in 
making  the  pastry.  They  asked  her  with  a 
scornful  smile,  whether  she  had  sent  them  to  a 
boarding  school  to  learn  to  cook  ;  and  added,  that 
they  supposed  she  would  expect  them  next  to 
make  hasty.puddings  for  tlie  hay-makers.  So 
saying,  they  coolly  marched  off  to  their  music 
When  the  mother  found  her  girls  were  too  polite 
to  be  of  any  use,  she  would  take  comfort  in  ob- 
serving how  her  parlour  was  set  out  with  their 
fillagree  and  flowers,  their  embroidery  and  cut 
paper.  They  spent  the  morning  in  bed,  thev 
noon  in  dressing,  the  evening  at  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  the  night  in  reading  novels.  y 
With  all  these  fine  qualifications  it  is  easy  to 
suppose,  that  as  they  despised  their  sober  duties, 
they  no  less  despised  their  plain  neighbours. 
When  they  could  not  get  to  a  horse-race,  a  petty-  \ 
ball,  or  a  strolling  play,  with  some  company  as 
idle  and  as  smart  as  themselves,  they  were 
driven  for  amusement  to  the  circulating  library.  * 
Jack,  the  ploughboy,  on  whom  they  had  now 
put  a  livery  jacket,  was  employed  half  his  timo 
in  trotting  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
most  wretched  trash  Uie  little  neighbouring 
bookshop  could  furnish.  The  choice  was  oAen 
lefl  to  Jack,  who  could  not  read,  but  who  had 
general  orders  to  bring  all  tlie  now  things,  and  a 
great  many  of  them.                                               ^ 

It  was  a  misfortune,  that  at  the  school  at 
which  they  had  been  bred,  and  at  some  others, 
there  was  no  system  of  education  which  had 
any  immediate  reference  to  the  station  of  life 
to  which  the  girls  chiefly  belonged.  As  per- 
sons  in  the  middle  line,  for  want  of  tliat  ac 
quaintanco  with  books,  and  with  life  and  man- 
ners, which  the  great  possess,  do  not  always  see 
the  connexion  between  remote  consequences 
and  their  causes,  the  evils  of  a  corrjpt  and  in- 
appropriate system  of  education  do  not  strike 
them  so  forcibly  ;  and  provided  they  can  pay  for 
i7,  which  is  made  the  grand  criterion  between 
the  fit  and  the  unfit,  they  are  too  little  disposed 
to  consider  the  value,  or  rather  the  worthless- 
ness,  of  the  thing  which  is  paid  for  :  but  liter 
ally  go  on  to  gire  their  money  for  that  ithich  tf 
not  bread. 

Their  subsequent  course  of  reading  serves  to 
establish  all  the  errors  of  tlicir  education.    In 
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'  itead  of  auch  books  as  might  help  to  confirni 
and  strengthen  thorn  in  all  the  virtues  of  their 
station,  in  humility,  economy,  meekness,  con- 
tentment, self-denial,  and  industry ;  the  studies 
now  adopted  are,  by  a  grafl  on  the  old  stock, 
made  to  grow  on  the  habits  acquired  at  school. 
Of  those  novels  and  plays  which  are  so  eagerly 
devoured  by  persons  of  this  discrjptibn,  there 
is  perhaps  scarce  one  which  is  not  founded  upon 
prmciplfls  which  would  lead  young  women  of 
the  middle  ranks  to  be  discontented  with  their 
station.  It  is  rank — it  is  elegance — it  is  beauty 
—-it  is  sentimental  feelings — it  is  sensibility — 
it  is  some  needless,  or  some  su|M!rficial,  or  some 
quality  hurtful,  even  in  that  fashionable  person 
to  whom  the  author  ascribes  it,  which  is  the 
ruling  principle.  This  quality  transferred  into 
the  heart  and  the  conduct  of  an  illiterate  woman 
in  an  inferior  station,  becomes  absurdity,  be- 


vcomes  sinfulness. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  family  we 
mre  describing,  or  ratlicr  growing  worse ;  fur 
idleness  and  vanity  arc  never  at  a  stand  ;  when 
these  two  wealthy  farmers,  Bragwcll  and  Wor. 
thy,  met  at  Wcyhill  fair,  as  was  said  before. 
After  many  hearty  salutations  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  nragwell 
should  spend  the  next  day  with  his  old  friend, 
whose  house  was  not  many  miles  distant 
Bragwell  invited  himself  in  the  following  man. 
ner  :  *  We  have  not  had  a  comfortable  day's  cliat 
for  years,*  said  ho,  *  and  as  I  am  to  look  at  a 
drove  of  lean  beasts  in  your  neighbourhood,  I 
will  take  a  bed  at  your  house,  and  wc  will  pass 
the  evening  in  debating  as  we  used  to  do.  You 
know  I  always  loved  a  bit  of  an  argument,  and 
am  not  reckoned  to  make  the  worst  figure 
at  our  club :  I  had  not,  to  be  sure,  such  good 
learning  as  you  had,  because  your  father  was  a 
parson,  and  you  got  it  for  nothing :  but  I  can 
bear  my  }Mirt  pretty  well  for  all  that.  When  any 
man  talks  to  me  about  his  learning,  I  ask  if  it 
has  helped  him  to  get  a  good  estate ;  if  he  soys 
no,  then  I  would  not  give  him  a  rush  for  it ;  for 
of  what  uso  is  all  the  learning  in  the  world,  if 
it  does  not  make  a  man  rich  7  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow  ;  but 
now  don't  let  your  wife  put  herself  in  a  fuss  for 
me :  don't  alter  your  own  plain  way ;  for  I  am 
not  proud,  I  assure  you,  nor  above  my  old 
friends ;  though,  I  thank  God,  I  am  pretty  well 
in  the  world.' 

To  all  this  flourishing  speech  Mr.  Worthy 
coolly  answered,  that  certainly  worldly  pros- 
perity  ought  never  to  make  any  man  proud, 
sinc-e  it  is  God  who  giveth  strength  to  get  riches, 
and  without  his  blessing,  'fin  in  vain  to  rise  up 
early,  and  to  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness. 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Brag- 
well  reached  Mr.  Worthy's  neat  and  pleasant 
dwelling.  He  found  every  thing  in  it  Uie  re- 
verso  of  his  own.  It  had  not  so  many  orna- 
ments, hut  it  had  more  comforts.  And  when 
he  saw  his  friend's  good  old-fashioned  arm-chair 
in  a  warm  corner,  he  gave  a  sigh  to  think  how 
his  own  had  been  banished  to  make  room  for 
his  daughter's  piano  forte.  Instead  of  made 
flowers  in  glass  cases,  and  tea-chests  and  screens 

too  fine  to  be  used,  which  he  saw  at  home,  and 
about  which  he  waa  cautioned,  and  scolded  as 


oflcn  as  he  came  near  them :  his  daU(;hten 
watching  his  motions  with  the  same  anxiety  u 
they  would  have  watched  the  motions  of  a  cat 
in  a  china  shop.  Instead  of  this,  I  say,  he  saw 
some  neat  shelves  of  good  books  for  the  service 
of  the  family,  and  a  small  medicine  chest  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Worthy  and  her  daughters  had  prcpir. 
ed  a  plain  but  neat  and  good  dinner. — The  tarts 
were  so  excellent,  that  Bragwell  felt  a  secret 
kind  of  regret  jthat  his  own  daughters  were  iorj 
genteel  to  do  any.  thing  so  very  useful.  Indeed 
he  had  been  always  unwilling  to  believe  thi: 
any  thing  which  was  very  proper  and  very  ne- 
ccssary,  could  be  so  extremely  vulgar  and  un. 
becoming  as  his  daughters  were  always  declir- 
ing  it  to  be.  And  his  late  experience  of  the 
little  comfort  he  found  at  home,  inclined  him 
now  still  more  strongly  to  suspect  that  thingi 
wore  not  so  right  there  as  he  had  been  made  to 
suppose.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  speak  ;  for  hii 
daughters  constantly  stopped  his  mouth  by  a 
favourite  saying  of  theirs,  which  equally  indica. 
ted  affectation  and  vulgarity,  that  it  was  better 
to  be  out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the  fashion. 

Soon  afler  dinner  tlio  women  went  out  to 
their  several  employments;  and  Mr.  Worthy 
being  lefl  alone  with  his  guest,  the  fbllowiiig 
discourse  took  place : 

Bragwrll.  You  have  a  couple  of  sober,  pretty 
looking  girls.  Worthy  ;  but  I  wonder  they  don't 
tiff  off  a  little  more.  Why,  my  girls  have  as 
much  fat  and  flour  on  their  heads  as  would  half 
maintain  my  reapers  in  suet  pudding. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,  in  the  management  of 
my  family,  I  don't  consider  what  I  might  afford 
only,  though  that  is  one  great  point ;  but  I  con. 
sider  also  what  is  needful  and  becoming  in  a 
man  of  my  station ;  for  there  are  so  many  use- 
ful  ways  of  laying  out  money,  that  I  feel  as  if 
it  were  a  sin  to  spend  one  unnecessary  shilling. 
— Having  had  the  blessing  of  a  good  cducatioa 
myseltl  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  like  advan- 
tage to  my  daughters.  One  of  the  best  lessons 
I  have  taught  tliem  is,  to  know  themselves ;  and 
one  proof  that  they  have  learnt  tliis  lesson  ii, 
that  they  are  not  above  any  of  the  duties  of 
their  station.  They  read  and  write  well,  and 
when  my  eyes  are  bad,  they  keep  my  accounts 
in  a  very  pretty  manner.  If  I  had  put  them  to 
learn  what  you  call  genteel  things,  these  might 
either  have  been  of  no  use  to  them,  and  so  both 
time  and  money  thrown  away ;  or  they  mi^ht 
proved  worse  than  notiiing  to  them  by  Icadmg 
them  into  wrong  notions,  and  wrong  company. 
Though  we  do  not  wish  tlicm  to  do  the  laborious 
parts  of  tlic  dairy  work,  yet  they  always  assist 
their  mother  in  the  management  of  it.  As  to 
their  appearance,  they  arc  every  day  nearly  as 
you  see  them  now,  and  on  Sunday  they  are 
very  neatly  dressed,  but  it  is  always  in  a  decent 
and  modest  way.  Tiiere  are  no  lappets,  fringes, 
furbelows,  and  tawdry  ornaments;  no  trains, 
turbans,  and  flounces,  fluttering  about  m^r  cheese 
and  butter.  And  I  should  feel  no  vanity,  but 
much  mortification,  if  a  stranger  seeing  urmcr 
Worthy's  daughters  at  church  should  ask  whe 
those  fine  ladies  were. 

Bragwell.  Now  I  own  I  should  like  to  have 
,  such  a  (^ueaXion  vaVla^  coxv<:«cr^ti^  nq  ^au^h 
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fo  make  |  Jopic  stare  and  envy.  It 
?<^1  oneself  komcbody.  I  never  fee  I 
of  having  handsome  tilings  so  much 
w  they  raive  curiosity ;  and  enjoy 
others  as  a  fresh  evidence  of  my 
ity.  But  as  to  yonrself,  to  be  sure, 
»w  what  you  can  afford  ;  and  indeed 
i  differenco  between  your  daughters 
s  Bragwclls. 

^or  my  i>art,  before  I  engage  in  any 
I  ways  ask  myself  tlieso  two  short 
'irst,  can  I  afford  it  ? — Secondly,  is 

me  ? 

Do  you  so  7  Now  I  own  I  ask  my. 
;  for  if  I  find  I  can  afford  it,  I  take 
i  it  proper  for  me.  If  I  can  pay 
no  one  hac  a  right  to  hinder  me 

it 

Certainly.  But  a  man's  own  pru- 
ve  of  propriety  and  sense  of  duty, 
vent  him  from  doing  an  improper 
.'ctually  as  if  there  were  somebody 
n. 

Now,  I  think  a  man  is  a  fool  who 

from  having  any  thing  he  has  a 
[ess  indeed,  he  is  in  want  of  money 
I  am  no  friend  to  debt     A  poor 
ant  on. 

)ut  I  hope  my  children  have  not 
it  any  thing  which  is  not  proper 
^ey  are  very  industrious  ;  they  at- 
ness  all  day,  and  in  the  evening 
n  to  their  work  and  a  good  book, 
hat  neither  their  reading  nor  con- 
dl  excite  any  desires  or  tastes  un. 
their  condition.  They  have  little 
ise  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  have 
9r  a  sort  to  raise  ad  it;:  ration  ;  and 
nity  which  attends  a  little  smuttcr. 
lODs  accomplishments,  I  have  se- 
by  keeping  them  in  total  ignorance 

1  think  they  live  in  the  fear  of  God. 
ire  humble  and  pious,  and  I  am 
im  cheerful  and  happy.  If  I  am 
asant  to  see  them  dispute  which 
on  mc ;  for  they  pay  the  maid  can- 
onderly  as  themst'Ives. 

of  tho  discourse  stagejercd  Brag- 
voluntary  tear  rushed  into  his  eye. 
rail,  ho  could  not  help  feeling  what 
L  religious  and  a  worldly  education 

heart,  and  how  much  tho  former 
en  tho  natural  temper.  Another 
surprised  him  was,  that  these  girls 
}f  domestic  piety,  without  any  pub> 
%  should  be  so  very  cheerful  and 
\e  his  own  daughters,  who  were 
idictcd,  and  were  indulged  with 
lusements,  were  always  sullen  and 
That  they  who  were  more  hu- 
dd  be  less  grateful,  and  they  who 
.mused  less  happy,  disturbed  him 
mvied  Worthy  the  tenderness  of  his 
ugh  he  would  not  own  it,  but  turn- 

• 

Bat  my  girls  are  too  smart  to  make 
t  is  the  truth.  Though  ours  is  a 
3,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  soon 
fiishiona.  What  with  the  discrip- 
magazinegf  Mad  the  pictures  in  the  / 


pocket-books,  they  have  them  m  a  twinkling, 
and  out-do  their  patterns  all  to  nothing.  I  usca 
to  teke  in  tho  Country  Journal,  because  it  wan 
useful  enough  to  see  how  oats  went,  the  time  of 
high  water,  and  the  price  of  stocks.  But  when 
my  ladies  came  home,  forsooth,  I  was  soon 
whedled  out  of  that,  and  forced  to  take  a  Lon- 
don paper,  that  tells  a  deal  about  the  caps  and 
feathers,  and  all  the  trumpery  of  the  quality, 
and  the  French  dress,  and  the  French  undress. 
When  I  want  to  know  what  hops  are  a  bag, 
they  are  snatching  the  paper  to  see  what  violet 
soap  is  a  pound.  And  as  to  the  dairy,  they  never 
care  how  cow*s  milk  goes,  as  long  as  they  can 
get  some  stuff  wjiich  they  call  milk  of  roees. 
Seeing  them  disputing  violently  tho  other  day 
about  cream  and  butter,  I  thought  it  a  sign  they 
were  beginning  to  care  for  the  farm,  till  I  found 
it  was  cold  cream  for  the  hands,  and  jessamine 
butter  for  the  hair. 

Worthy,  But  do  your  daughters  never  road  7 

BragtoeU,  Read  !  I  believe  they  do  too.  Why 
our  Jack,  the  plough-boy,  spends  half  his  timo 
in  going  to  a  shop  in  our  market  town,  where 
they  let  out  books  to  road  with  marble  covers. 
And  they  sell  paper  with  all  manner  of  colours 
on  the  edges,  and  gim-cracks,  and  powder-puffs, 
and  wash-balls,  and  cards  without  any  pips,  and 
every  thing  in  the  world  that's  genteel  and  of 
no  use.  'Twas  but  the  other  day  I  met  Jack 
with  a  basket  full  of  these  books ;  so  having^ 
some  time  to  spare,  I  sat  down  to  see  a  little 
what  they  were  about 

Worthy.  Well,  I  hope  you  there  found  what 
was  likely  to  improve  your  daughters,  and  teach 
them  the  true  use  of  time. 

BraffwelL  O,  as  to  that,  you  arc  pretty  much 
out.  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it ; 
it  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring  : 
it  was  all  about  my  lord,  and  sir  Harry,  and  the 
cajptain.  But  I  never  met  with  such  nonsensi- 
cal fellows  in  my  life.  Their  talk  was  no  more 
like  that  of  my  old  landlord,  who  was  a  lord  you 
know,  nor  the  captain  of  our  fensiblcs,  than 
chalk  is  liko  cheese.  I  was  fairly  taken  in  at 
first,  and  began  to  think  I  had  got  hold  of  a 
ffodlij  book ;  for  there  was  a  deal  about  hope  and 
despair,  and  death,  and  he.iven,  and  ansfels,  and 
torments,  and  everlasting  happiness.  But  when 
I  got  a  little  on,  I  found  there  was  no  meaning 
in  all  these  words,  or  if  any,  it  was  a  bad  mean- 
ing.  Eternal  misery,  perhaps,  only  meant  a 
moment's  disappointment  about  a  bit  of  a  letter ; 
and  everlasting  happiness  meant  two  people 
talking  nonsense  together  for  five  minutes.  In 
short,  I  never  met  with  such  a  pack  of  lies.  The 
people  telk  such  wild  gibberish  as  no  folks  in 
thenr  sober  senses  ever  did  talk  ;  and  the  things 
that  happen  to  them  arc  not  like  the  things  that 
ever  happen  to  me  or  any  of  my  acquaintance. 
They  are  at  homo  one  minute,  and  beyond  sea 
the  next :  Injggars  to-day,  and  lords  to-morrow ; 
waiting  maids  in  the  morning,  and  dutchesses 
at  night  Nothing  happens  in  a  natural  rrradual 
way,  as  it  does  at  homo  ;  they  grow  rich  by  the 
stroke  of  a  wand,  and  poor  by  tho  magic  of  a 
word ;  the  disinherited  orphan  of  this  hour  is 
the  overgrown  heir  of  the  next :  now  a  bride 
and  bridegroom  turn  out  to  bo  brother  and  sis- 
ter, and  (ho  brother  and  sialer  prove  \o\»  mo 
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raUtions  at  all.    You  and  I,  master  Worthy, 
havo  worked  hard  many  years,  and  think  it 
Tcry  well  to  have  scraped  a  trifle  of  money  to- 
ffctner ;  you,  a  few  hundreds  I  suppose,  and  I  a 
raw  thousands.  But  one  would  think  every  man 
in  these  books  had  the  bank  of  Kn^fland  in  his 
'scrutoire.    Then  there  is  another  thin^  which 
I  never  mot  with  in  true  life.  We  tliink  it  pretty 
well,  you  know,  if  one  has  got  one  thin?,  and 
another  has  got  another.    I  will  tell  you  how  I 
mean.    You  arc  reckoned  sensible,  our  parson 
ii  learned,  the  squire  is  rich,  I  am  rather  gene. 
zous,  one  of  your  daughters  is  pretty,  and  both 
mine  arc  genteel.    But  in  these  books  (except 
here  and  there  one,  whom  they  make  worse  than 
Satan  himself)  every  man  and  woman's  cliild  of 
them,  are  all  wise,  and  witty,  and  generous,  and 
rich,  and  handsome,  and  genteel ;  and  all  to  the 
last  degree.    Nobody  is  middling,  or  good  in 
one  thing,  and  bad  in  another,  like  my  live  ac 
qnaintance ;  but  it  is  all  up  to  the  skies,  or  down 
to  the  dirt.   I  had  rather  read  Tom  Hickathrifl, 
or  Jack  the  giant  Killer,  a  thousand  times. 

Worthy.  You  havo  found  out,  Mr.  Bra^well, 
that  many  of  these  books  arc  ridiculous ;  I  will 
fo  farther,  and  say,  that  to  me  they  appear 
wicked  also  :  and  I  should  account  the  reading 
«^  them  a  great  mischief,  especially  to  people 
in  middling  and  low  life,  if  I  only  took  into  the 
account  the  great  loss  of  time  such  reading 
causes,  and  the  aversion  it  leaves  behind  for 
what  is  more  serious  and  solid.  But  this,  though 
a  bad  part,  is  not  the  worst.  These  books  give 
jblse  views  of  human  life.  They  teach  a  con- 
tempt for  humble  and  domestic  duties ;  for  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  retirement.  Want  of 
youth  and  beauty  is  considered  in  them  as  ri- 
diculous. Plain  people,  like  yuu  and  me,  are 
objects  of  contempt  Parental  authority  is  set 
at  naught  Nay,  plots  and  contrivances  against 
parents  and  guardians,  fill  half  the  volumes. 
They  consider  love  as  the  great  business  of  hu- 
man life,  and  even  teach  that  it  in  impossible 
for  this  love  to  be  regulated  or  restrained  ;  and 
to  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  every  duty  is 
therefore  sacrificed.  A  country  life,  with  a  kind 
mother  or  a  sober  aunt,  is  doHcribed  as  a  state 
of  intolerable  misery  :  and  one  would  be  apt  to 
fancy  from  their  painting,  that  a  good  country 
house  is  a  prison,  and  a  worthy  father  the  jailor. 
Vice  is  set  off  witli  every  ornament  whicFi  can 
make  it  pleasing  and  amiable  ;  while  virtue  and 
piety  are  mode  ridiculous,  by  tacking  to  them 
something  that  is  silly  or  absurd.  Crimes  which 
would  be  considered  as  hanging  matter  at  our 
county  assizes — at  least  if  I  were  a  juryman,  I 
should  bring  in  tiie  whole  train  of  heroes, 
Ouiliy — Death — are  here  made  to  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue,  by  being  mixed  with  some  wild 
flight  of  unnatural  generosity.    Those  crying 

sins,    ADULTRRY,   GAMIN'C,   DUKI^,    and    SELF-ML'R- 

Dia,  are  made  so  familiar,  and  the  wickedness 
of  them  is  so  disguised  by  fine  words  and  soft 
descriptions,  that  even  innocent  girls  get  loose 
to  their  abhorrence,  and  talk  with  complacency, 
oC  things  which  should  not  be  so  much  as  named 
by  them. 

I  should  not  havo  said  so  much  on  this  mis- 
chief (continued  Mr.  Worthy)  from  which  I 
dare  say,  great  folks  fancy  people  in  our  station 


are  safe  enough,  if  I  do  not  know  and  lament 
that  this  corrupt  reading  is  now  got  down  even 
among  some  of  the  lowest  class.     And  it  is  an 
evil  which  is  spreading  every  day.  Poor  indus. 
trious  girls,  who  get  their  bread  by  the  needle 
or  the  loom,  spend  half  the  night  in  listening  tc 
these  books.  Thus  the  labour  of  one  girl  is  nst, 
and  the  minds  of  the  rest  are  corrupted ;  fat 
though  their  hands  are  employed  in  honest  in. 
dustry,  which  might  help  to  preserve   then 
from  a  life  of  sin,  yet  their  hearts  are  at  the 
very  time  polluted  by  scenes  and  descriptioos 
which  are  too  likely  to  plunge  them  into  it :  tn^ 
when  their  vain  weak  heads  compare  the  soft 
and  delicious  lives  of  the  heroines  in  the  book, 
with  their  own  mean  garb  and  hard  labour,  the 
effect  is  obvious ;  and  I  think  I  do  not  go  too 
far  when  I  say,  that  the  vain  and  showy  man- 
ner in  which  young  women,  who  have  to  work 
for  their  bread,  have  taken  to  dress  themselTes, 
added  to  the  poison  they  draw  from  these  books, 
contribute  together  to  bring  them  to  destroetioo, 
more  than  idmost  any  other  cause.    Now  tell 
me,  do  not  you  think  these  wild  books  will  hurt 
your  daughters  ? 

BragweU,  Why  I  do  think  they  are  |rraini 
full  of  schemes,  and  contrivances  and  whispen^ 
that's  the  truth  on*t  Every  thing  is  a  secret 
They  always  seem  to  be  on  the  look-out  fiir 
something,  and  when  nothing  comes  on*t,  then 
they  are  sulky  and  disappomted. .  They  will 
keep  company  with  their  equals:  they  despise 
trade  and  farming ;  and  I  own  I'm  for  tks  stttf. 
I  should  not  like  them  to  marry  any  but  a  man 
of  substance,  if  he  was  ever  so  smart  Now  they 
will  hardly  sit  down  with  a  substantial  coontrr 
dealer.  But  if  they  hear  of  a  recruiting  party 
incur  market-town,  on  goes  the  finery^-off  they 
arc.  Some  flimsy  excuse  is  patched  un.  They 
want  something  at  the  book-shop  CMT  the  milli. 
ncr*s ;  liocausc  I  supjxise  there  is  a  chance  for 
some  Jack-a-napes  of  an  ensign  may  be  there 
buying  sticking-plaster.  In  short,  I  do  grow  a 
little  uneasy ;  fur  I  should  not  like  to  see  all  1 
have  saved  thrown  away  on  a  knapsack. 

So  saying,  tliey  both  rose  and  walked  out  tr> 
view  the  farm.  Mr.  Bragwell  affected  greatly 
to  admire  the  good  order  of  every  thing  he  saw; 
but  never  forgot  to  compare  it  with  something 
larger,  and  handsomer,  or  hotter  of  his  own.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  self  was  his  standard  of 
perfection  in  every  thing.  All  he  himself  poi^ 
scssed  gained  some  increased  value  in  his  eyes 
from  being  his ;  and  in  surveying  tlic  property 
of  his  friend,  he  derived  food  for  his  vanity,  from 
things  which  seemed  least  likely  to  raise  it 
Every  appearance  of  comfort,  of  success  of  me- 
rit, in  any  thing  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Worthy 
led  him  to  speak  of  some  superior  advantage 
of  his  own  of  the  same  kind:  and  it  was  deir 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
walking  over  the  farm  of  his  friend,  wascaosed 
by  thinking  how  much  larger  his  own  was. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  a  kindness  for  him, 
which  all  his  vanity  could  not  cure,  was  alwayi 
on  the  watch  how  to  turn  their  talk  on  some 
useful  point.  And  whenever  people  resolve  fo 
go  into  company  with  this  view,  it  is  commonly 
their  own  fault,  if  some  opportunity  of  turnlJi|f 
it  to  account  docs  not  offer. 
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iw  Brafwell  wms  intoxicated  with  pride, 
iooe  bj  eacoeai;  and  that  his  family  was 
ligh  road  to  ruin  through  mere  prosperi- 
i  thought  that  if  aome  mwiii  could  bo 
>  open  his  eyes  on  hia  own  character,  to 
le  was  now  totally  blind,  it  miffht  be  of 
oat  service  to  him.  The  more  Mr.  Wor- 
ected,  the  more  he  wished  to  undertake 
d  oflioe.  He  was  not  sure  that  Mr.  Brag- 
uld  bear  it,  but  he  was  very  sure  it  was 
f  to  attempt  it  As  Mr.  Worthy  was 
mble  himself^  he  had  great  patience  and 
tnce  with  the  fkulU  of  others.  He  felt 
I  at  having  escaped  the  errors  into  which 
d  fallen,  for  he  knew  who  it  was  had 
■I  to  differ.  He  remembered  that  God 
in  him  many  advantages ;  a  pious  father 
tligious  education :  this  made  him  hum- 
»r  a  sense  of  his  own  sins,  and  chartta- 
fd»  the  sins  of  others,  who  had  not  the 
ivileges. 

IS  he  was  going  to  try  to  enter  into  a 
ions  oooversation  with  his  guest,  he  was 
by  the  appearance  of  his  daughter,  who 
n  supper  was  ready. — ^This  interruption 
ne  to  break  off  alM,  and  I  shall  reserve 
Jows  to  the  next  month,  when  I  pro- 
giv«  mj  rMders  the  second  part  of  this 


PART  II. 


▲  OONVZaSATION. 


lAer  supper  Mrs.  Worthy  left  the  room 

daughters,  at  her husband^s desire;  for 
is  intention  to  speak  more  plainly  to 
1  than  was  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  him 
lefore  others.     The  two  farmers  being 

their  little  table,  each  in  a  handsome 
)ned  great  chair,  Bragwell  began, 
a  ^reat  comfort  neighbour  Worthy,  at 

time  of  life  to  be  got  above  the  world  : 
n  is,  that  a  man  should  labour  hard  the 

of  his  days,  that  he  may  then  sit  down 
y  himself  the  remainder.  Now,  though 
'A'^ngi  yet  as  you  are  my  oldest  friend, 
lut  to  open  my  heart  to  you.  Let  me 
then  I  reckon  I  have  worked  as  hard 
lan  in  my  time,  and  that  I  now  begin 
I  have  a  right  to  indulge  a  little.  I 
my  money  with  character,  and  I  mean 
it  with  credit  I  pay  everyone  his  own, 
3od  example,  I  keep  to  my  church,  I 
k1,  1  honour  the  king,  and  I  obey  the 
be  land.* 

is  doing  a  great  deal  indeed,*  replied 
-thy:  *but,'  added  he,  *I  doubt  that 
s  to  the  making  up  all  these  duties  than 
commonly  aware  of.  Suppose  then  that 
I  talk  the  matter  over  coolly  ;  we  have 
ng  before  us. — What  if  we  sit  down 

as  two  friends  and  examine  one  ano. 

ell,  who  loved  argument,  and  who  was 
6  vain  both  of  his  sense  and  his  mo- 
xpted  the  challenge,  and  gave  his  word 
'ouJd  take  in  good  part  any  thing  that 
I  said  to  him. — Worthy  was  about  to 


proceed,  when  Bragwell  interrupted  him  for  a 
moment,  by  saying — *  But  stop,  friend,  beibrtt 
we  begin  I  wish  you  would  remember  that  we 
have  had  a  long  walk,  and  I  want  a  little  re- 
freshment ;  have  yon  no  liquor  (hat  is  stronger 
than  this  cider  7  I  am  afraid  it  will  give  me  a 
fit  of  the  gout* 

Mr.  Worthy  immediately  produced  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  another  of  spirits ;  saying,  that 
though  he  drank  neither  spirits  nor  even  wine 
himself,  yet  his  wife  always  kept  a  little  of  each 
as  a  provision  in  case  of  sickness  or  accidents. 

Farmer  Brafwell  preferred  the  brandy,  and 
began  to  taste  it  *  Why,*  said  he,  *  this  is  no 
better  than  English  ;  I  always  use  foreign  mv. 
self.* — •!  bought  this  for  foreign,'  said  Mr. 
Worthy. — *  No,  no,  it  is  English  spirits  I  assure 
you ;  but  I  can  put  you  into  a  way  to  get  fbreign 
nearly  as  cheap  as  English.*  Mr.  Worthy  rejui- 
ed  that  he  thought  that  was  impossible. 

Bragwell,  O  no ;  there  are  ways  and  means— 
a  word  to  the  wise — there  is  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  that  lives  upon  the  south  coast — ^you  are 
a  particular  friend  and  I  will  get  you  half-a-do- 
zengallons  for  a  trifle. 

Worthy.  Not  if  it  be  smuggled,  Mr.  Brag- 
well, though  I  should  get  it  for  sixpence  a  bot- 
tle.— ^Ask  no  questions,*  said  the  other,  *I 
never  say  any  thing  to  any  one,  and  who  is  the 
wiser  7* — *  And  so  this  is  your  way  of  obeying 
the  laws  of  the  land,*  said  Mr.  Worthy — *here 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  your  morality.* 

Bragwell.  Come,  come,  don*t  make  a  fuss 
about  trifles.  1£  every  one  did  it  indeed  it  would 
be  another  thing ;  but  as  to  my  getting  a  littlo 
good  brandy  cheap,  why  that  can*t  hurt  the  re- 
venue muci). 

Worthy.  Pray  Mr.  Bragwell  what  should  you 
think  of  a  roan  who  would  dip  his  hand  into  a 
bag  and  take  out  a  few  guineas  ? 

Bragwell.  Think  ?  why  I  think  Uiat  he  should 
be  hanged  to  be  sure. 

Worthy.  But  suppose  that  bag  stood  in  the 
kind's  treasury  ? 

Bragwell.  In  the  king*s  treasury  !  worse  and 
worse  I  What,  rob  the  king's  treasury  I  Well, 
I  hope  if  any  one  has  done  it,  the  robber  will  be 
taken  up  and  executed ;  for  I  suppose  we  shall 
all  bo  taxed  to  pay  the  damage. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  If  one  man  takes  money 
out  of  the  treasury,  others  must  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  more  into  it  But  what  think  you  if  the 
fellow  should  be  found  to  have  stopped  some 
money  in  its  way  to  the  treasury,  instead  of 
taking  it  out  of  the  bag  afler  it  got  there  ? 

Bragwell.  Guilty,  Mr.  Worthy  ;  it  is  all  the 
same,  in  my  opinion.  If  I  were  judge  I  would 
hang  him  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Worthy.  Hark  ye,  Mr.  BragweU,  he  that  deals 
in  smu^rgled  brandy  is  the  man  who  takes  to 
himself  the  king's  money  in  its  way  to  the  trea- 
sury, and  he  as  much  robs  the  government  as 
if  he  dipt  his  hands  into  a  bag  of  guineas  in  the 
treasury  chamber.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing 
exactly.  Here  Bragwell  seemed  a  little  offend- 
ed, arid  exclaimed — *What,  Mr.  Worthy  I  do 
you  pretend  to  say  I  am  not  an  honest  man  bo- 
cause  I  like  to  get  my  brandy  as  cheap  as  I  can? 
and  because  I  like  to  save  a  shilling  to  ray  fa- 
mily  7   8ir.  I  repeat  it;  I  do  my  dutv  to  God 
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and  my  neighbour.  I  say  the  Lord^a  prayer 
most  days,  I  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  I  repeat 
my  creed,  and  keep  the  ten  commandments ; 
and  {hough  I  bow  and  then  get  a  little  brandy 
cheap,  yet  upon  the  whole,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
I  do  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  any  man, 
and  more  than  the  generality.* 

Worthy.  Come  then  since  you  say  you  keep 
the  commandments,  you  cannot  be  offended  if 
I  ask  you  whether  you  imdcrstand  them. 

Bragwell.  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  dare  say  I  do: 
look'ye,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don't  pretend  to  much 
reading,  I  was  not  bred  to  it  as  you  were.  If 
my  father  had  been  a  parson,  I  fancy  I  should 
have  made  as  good  a  figure  as  some  other  folks, 
but  I  hope  rood  sense  and  a  good  heart  may 
teach  a  man  his  duty  without  mi^ch  scholarship. 

Worthy.  To  come  to  the  point ;  let  us  now  go 
through  the  ten  commandments,  and  let  us  take 
along  with  us  those  explanations  of  them  which 
our  Saviour  gave  us  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount 

Bragwell.  Sermon  on  the  mount!  why  the 
ten  commandments  are  in  the  20th  chapter  of 
Exodus.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  know 
where  to  find  the  commandments  as  well  as  you 
do ;  for  it  happens  that  I  am  church-wardcn, 
and  I  can  see  from  the  altar-piece  where  the 
ten  commandments  are,  without  your  telling 
me,  for  my  pew  directly  faces  it. 

Worthy.  But  I  advise  you  to  read  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  tliat  you  may  see  the  full  mean- 
ing of  them. 

Bragioell.  What !  do  you  want  to  make  me 
believe  there  are  two  ways  of  keeping  the  com- 
mandments? 

Worthy.  No  ;  but  there  may  be  two  ways  of 
understanding  them. 

Bragwell.  Well,  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  put  to 
the  proof;  I  defy  any  man  to  say  I  do  not  keep 
at  least  all  the  four  first  that  arc  on  the  Icfl  side 
of  the  altar-piece. 

Worthy.  If  you  can  prove  that,  I  shall  be 
more  ready  to  believe  you  observe  those  of  the 
other  table;  for  he  who  docs  his  duty  to  God, 
will  be  likely  to  do  his  duty  to  his  neighbour  also. 

Bragwell.  What  I  do  you  think  that  I  serve 
two  Gods?  Do  you  think  tlien  thot  I  make 
graven  images,  and  worship  stocks  or  stones  ? 
Do  you  take  me  for  a  papist  or  an  idolater? 

Worthy.  Don't  triumph  quite  so  soon,  master 
Bragwell.  Pray  is  there  nothing  in  the  world 
you  prefer  to  Gfod,  and  thus  make  an  idol  of? 
Do  you  not  love  your  money,  or  your  lands,  or 
your  crops,  or  your  cattle,  or  your  own  will,  or 
your  own  way,  rather  better  than  you  love  God  ? 
Vo  you  never  think  of  these  with  more  pleasure 
than  you  think  of  him,  and  follow  them  more 
eagerly  than  your  religious  duty  1 

Bragwell.  O !  there's  notliing  about  that  in 
the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus. 

Worthy.  But  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  *  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me.'  Now  it  is  certainly  a  man's 
duty  to  love  his  father  and  his  mother ;  nay,  it 
would  be  wicked  not  to  love  them,  and  yet  we 
roust  not  love  even  these  more  than  our  Creator 
and  our  Saviour.  Well,  I  think  on  this  princi- 
ple, your  heart  pleads  guilty  to  the  breach  of 
the  first  and  second  commandments ;  let  us  pro- 
ceed  to  the  third. 


Bragwell.  That  is  about  swearing,  ir  it 
not? 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  had  observed  Bragwell 
guilty  of  much  profanencM  in  using  the  name 
of  his  Maker,  (though  all  such  offensive  words 
have  been  avoided  in  writing  this  history)  now 
told  him  that  he  had  been  waiting  the  #bold 
day  for  an  opportunity  to  reprove  him  for  his 
frequent  breach  of  th(^  third  commandment 

*  Good  L — d  !  I  break  the  third  command- 
ment !'  said  Bragwell ; '  no  indeed,  hardly  evsTi 
I  once  used  to  swear  a  little  to  be  sure,  but  I 
vow  I  never  do  it  now,  except  now  and  then 
when  I  happen  to  be  in  a  passion :  aod  in  such 
a  case,  why,  good  G — d,  you  know  the  sin  is 
with  those  who  provoke  me,  and  not  with  ne; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  think  I  have  swoni 
an  oath  these  three  months,  no  not  I,  &ith,  as  I 
hojw  to  be  saved.' 

Worthy.  And  yet  you  have  broken  this  boiy 
law  not  less  than  five  or  six  times  in  the  Itit 
speech  you  have  made. 

Bragwell.  Lord  bless  me !  Sure  yoa  mistake. 
Good  heavens,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  call  G— d  to  wit- 
ness, I  have  neither  cursed  nor  swore  since  I 
have  been  in  the  house. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is  the  way  ia 
which  many  who  call  themselves  very  good  sort 
of  people  deceive  themselves.  .  ^Vhat !  is  it  no 
profanation  of  the  name  of  your  Maker  to  use 
it  lightly,  irreverently  and  familiarly  as  voa 
have  done  7  Our  Saviour  has  not  only  told  ns 
not  to  swear  by  the  immediate  name  of  God* 
but  he  has  said,  *  swear  not  at  all,  neither  by 
heaven  nor  by  the  earth,!  and  in  order  to  hinder 
our  inventing  any  other  irreligious  exclamatioQi 
or  expressions,  h-e  has  even  added,  *  but  let  your 
communications  be  yea,  yoa,  and  nay,  nay ;  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  this  simple  affirmation 
and  denial  comelh  of  evil.'  Nay  more,  so  great 
ly  do  I  reverence  that  high  and  Iioly  name,  that 
I  think  even  some  good  people  have  it  too  ftt* 
quently  in  their  mouths ;  and  that  they  might 
convey  the  idea  witliout  the  word. 

Bragwell.  Well,  well,  I  must  take  a  little 
more  care,  I  believe.  I  vow  to  heaven  I  did  not 
know  there  had  been  so  much  harm  in  it;  but 
my  daughters  seldom  speak  without  using  some 
of  these  words,  and  yet  they  wanted  to  make 
me  believe  the  other  day  that  it  was  monstrous 
vulgar  to  swear. 

Worthy.  Women,  even  gentlewomen,  who 
ought  to  correct  this  evil  habit  in  their  fathers, 
and  husbands,  and  children,  are  too  apt  to  en- 
courage it  by  their  own  practice.  And  indeed 
they  betray  the  profaneness  of  their  own  minds 
also  by  it ;  for  none  who  venerate  the  holy  name 
of  God,  can  either  profane  it  in  this  manner 
themselves,  or  hear  others  do  so  withoat  being 
exceedingly  pained  at  it. 

Bragwell.  Well,  since  you  are  so  hard  upon 
me,  I  believe  I  must  e*cn  give  up  this  point — to 
let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  here  I  tread  npon 
sure  ground  ;  for  as  sharp  as  you  are  upon  me, 
you  can't  accuse  me  of  being  a  Sabbath  breaker^ 
since  I  go  to  church  every  Sunday  of  ray  life, 
unless  on  some  very  extraordinary  occasion. 

Worthy.  For  those  occasions  the  Gospel  al^ 
lows,  by  saying,  *  the  Sabbath  was  made  (sm 
mm,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'    Our  owa 
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or  att0ndin|r  on  the  licknen  of  others, 
are  Uwlbl  impedimenti. 

BmgttelL  Yes,  and  I  am  now  and  then  ob- 
liged to  look  at  a  drove  of  beasts,  or  to  ^o  a 
journey,  or  ^ke  some  medicine,  or  perhaps 
some  friend  may  eall  upon  me,  or  it  may  be 
wry  eold,  or  very  hot,  or  very  rainy. 

llsriAy.  Poor  ezcnses!  Mr.  Brarwell.  Do 
you  call  these  lawful  impediments  7  I  am  afraid 
thsy  will  not  pass  for  such  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment Bat  bow  is  the  rest  of  your  Sunday 
fpent? 

BrmgweU,  O  why,  I  assure  you  I  often  go  to 
church  in  the  afternoon  also,  and  even  if  I  am 
ever  so  sleepy. 

Wtrtky.  And  so  you  finish  your  nap  at  church, 
I  suppose. 

BrmgwM,  Why  as  tothat,  to  be  sure  wc  do 
eoBtriva  to  have  something  a  little  nicer  than 
common  £6r  dinner  oo  a  Sunday :  in  consequence 
sf  which  one  eals,  you  know  a  little  more  than 
srdinarj ;  and  having  nothing  to  do  on  that  day, 
has  more  leisure  to  take  a  cheerful  glass ;  and 
all  these  things  wiU  make  one  a  little  heavy  you 


Worti^.  And  don*t  you  take  a  little  ride  in 
the  morning,  and  look  at  vour  sheep  when  the 
weather  ia  good ;  and  so  fill  your  mind  just  be- 
hn  yoQ  go  to  church  with  thoughts  of  them ; 
and  when  the  weather  is  bad,  dohH  you  settle 
■B  aoooant  7  or  write  a  few  letters  of  business 
aiier  church? 

BrmgwelL  I  can't  say  but  I  do ;  but  that  is 
nolhinff  to  any  body,  as  long  as  I  set  a  good 
tiam|M  by  keeping  to  my  church. 

Worikf.  And  how  do  you  pass  your  Sunday 
•venings  7 

BrsfWffl.  My  wife  and  daughters  go  a  visit- 
ing Simday  afternoons.  My  daughters  are  glad 
to  get  oat  at  any  rate ;  and  as  to  my  wife,  she 
ays  that  being  ready  dressed,  it  is  a  pity  to 
lose  the  opportunity  :  besides,  it  saves  her  time 
on  a  weak  day ;  so  then  you  see  I  have  it  all  my 
own  way,  and  when  I  have  got  rid  of  the  ladies, 
who  are  ready  to  faint  at  the  smell  of  tobacco, 
I  can  venture  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a 
sober  glass  of  punch  with  half  a  dozen  friends. 

Worthy,  Which  punch  being  made  of  smug- 
gled brandy,  and  drunk  on  the  Lord*8-day,  and 
very  vain,  as  well  as  profane  and  worldly  com- 
pany, you  are  enabled  to  break  both  the  law  of 
GoJ,  and  that  of  your  country  at  a  stroke :  and 
I  suppose  when  you  are  got  together,  you  speak 
of  your  cattle,  or  of  your  crops,  after  which  per- 
haps you  talk  over  a  few  of  your  neighbours' 
faults,  and  then  you  brag  a  little  of  your  own 
wealth  or  your  own  achievements. 

Bragweh,  Why  you  seem  to  know  us  so  well, 
that  any  one  would  think  you  had  been  sitting 
behind  the  curtain ;  and  yet  you  are  a  little  mis- 
taken too ;  for  I  think  we  have  hardly  said  a 
word  for  several  of  our  last  Sundays  on  any 
thing  but  politics. 

Worthy,  And  do  you  find  that  you  much  im- 
prove your  Christian  charity  by  that  subject  f 

BragwtU,  Why  to  be  sure  we  do  quarrel  till 
we  are  very  near  fighting,  that  is  the  worst  on't 

Worthy,  And  then  you  call  names,  and  swear 
t  little  I  suppose. 

BragwtlL  Why  when  one  is  contradicted  and 


put  in  a  passion  you  know,  and  when  people^ 
especially  if  they  are  one*s  inferbrs,  won*t 
adopt  all  one*s  opinions,  flesh  and  blood  can*t 
bear  it. 

Worthy.  And  when  all  your  friends  are  gone 
home,  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  evenmgT 

Bragtoell.  That  is  just  as  it  happens,  some- 
times I  read  the  newspaper ;  and  as  one  is  gene- 
rally most  tired  on  the  days  one  does  nothing, 
I  go  to  bed  earlier  on  Sundays  than  on  other 
days,  that  I  may  be  more  fit  to  get  up  to  my 
business  the  next  morning. 

Worthy,  So  you  shorten  Sunday  as  much  as 
yoa  can,  by  cutting  off  a  bit  at  both  endt,  I 
suppose ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  you  lie  a  little 
later  in  the  morning. 

Bragwell,  Come,  come,  we  shan't  get  through 
the  whole  ten  to-night,  if  you  stand  snubbing^ 
one  at  this  rate.  You  may  pass  over  the  fifEh ; 
for  my  father  and  mother  nave  been  dead  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy,  so  I  am  clear  of  that  scrape. 

Worthy.  There  are,  however,  many  relativo 
duties  included  in  that  commandment ;  unkind^ 
ness  to  all  kindred  is  forbidden. 

Bragtoell.  O,  if  you  mean  my  turning  off  my* 
nephew  Tom,  the  ploughboy,  you  must  not 
blame  me  for  that,  it  was  all  my  wife's  faolL 
He  was  as  good  a  lad  as  ever  lived  to  be  sure, 
and  my  own  brother's  son ;  but  my  wife  could 
not  bear  that  a  boy  in  a  carter's  frock  should  b» 
about  the  house,  calling  her  aunt  We  quarrel- 
led like  dog  and  cat  alwut  it ;  and  when  he  was 
turned  away  she  and  I  did  not  speak  for  a  week. 

Worthy.  Which  was  a  fresh  breach  of  th« 
commandment ;  a  worthy  nephew  turned  out  of 
doors,  and  a  wife  not  spoken  to  for  a  week,  ara 
no  very  convincing  proofs  of  your  observance 
of  the  fifth  commandment 

Bragwell.  Well,  I  long  to  come  to  the  sixth ; 
for  you  don't  think  I  commit  murder  I  hope. 

Worthy.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Bragwell.  Murder!  what,  I  kill  any  body  7 

Worthy.  Why,  the  laws  of  the  land,  indeed, 
and  the  disgrace  attending  it,  are  almost  enough 
to  keep  any  man  from  actual  murder  ;  let  me 
ask,  however,  do  you  never  give  way  to  unjust 
anger,  and  passion,  and  revenge  l  as  for  in- 
stance,  do  you  never  feel  your  resentment 
kindle  against  some  of  the  politicians  who  con- 
tradict you  on  a  Sunday  night?  and  do  yoa 
never  push  your  animosity  against  somebody 
that  has  affronted  you,  further  than  the  occasion: 
can  justify  ? 

Bragwell.  Hark'ce,  Mr;  Worthy,  I  am  a  maa 
of  substance,  and  no  man  shall  offend  me  witli- 
out  my  being  even  with  him.  So  as  to  injuring 
a  man,  if  he  affronts  me  first,  there's  nothing 
but  {;ood  reason  in  that. 

Worthy.  Very  well  I  only  bear  in  mind  that 
you  wilfully  break  this  commandment,  whether 
you  abuse  your  servant,  are  angry  at  your  wife, 
watch  for  a  moment  to  revenge  an  injury  on 
your  neighbour,  or  even  wreak  your  passion  on 
a  harmless  beast ;  for  you  have  then  the  pceds- 
of  murder  working  in  your  breast ;  and  if  there 
were  no  law,  no  gibbet,  to  check  you,  and  no 
fear  of  disgrace  neither,  I  am  not  sure  whera 
you  would  stop. 

Bragwell.  Why,  Mr.  Worthy,  you  have  a 
strange  way  of  explaining  the  commandments  i 
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•o  jou  Bet  me  down  for  a  murderer,  merely  be 
cause  I  bear  hatred  to  a  man  who  has  done  me 
«  hurt,  and  am  glad  to  do  him  a  like  injury  in 
my  turn. — I  am  sure  I  should  want  spirit  if  I 
did  not. 

Worthy,  I  go  by  the  Scripture  rule,  which 
says,  *  ho  that  liateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer  ; 
and  again, '  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use 
you  and  persecute  you/  Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
you  made  it  a  part  of  your  boast  that  you  said 
the  Lord*s  prayer  every  day,  wherein  you  pray 
to  God  to  forgive  you  your  trespasser  as  you 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  you. — If 
thefoibre  you  do  not  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  you,  in  that  case  you  daily  pray  that 
Tour  own  trespasses  may  never  be  forgiven. — 
Now  own  the  truth ;  did  you  last  nieht  lie  down 
in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  charity  with  the 
whole  world ! 

BngwelL  Yes,  I  am  in  charity  with  the 
whole  world  in  general;  because  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  never  done  me  any  harm.  But  I 
wonH  forgive  old  Giles,  who  broke  down  my 
new  hedge  yesterday  for  firing. — Giles  who 
used  to  be  so  honest ! 

Worthy,  And  yet  you  expect  that  God  will 
fi>rgivo  you  who  have  broken  down  his  sacred 
laws,  and  have  so  ofVen  robbed  him  of  his  right 
— ^you  have  robbed  him  of  the  honour  due  unto 
iiis  name— you  have  robbed  him  of  his  holy  day 
hi  doing  your  own  work,  and  finding  your  own 
pleasure  in  it — ^you  have  robbed  his  poor,  par- 
ticularly in  the  instance  of  Giles,  by  withhold- 
ing from  them,  as  overseer,  such  assistance  as 
should  prevent  their  being  driven  to  the  sin  of 
stealing. 

BragweU.  Why,  you  are  now  charging  me 
with  other  men^s  sins  as  well  as  my  own. 

Worthy,  Perhaps  the  sins  which  we  cause 
other  men  to  commit,  through  injustice,  incon- 
sidcration,  and  evil  example,  may  dreadfully 
swell  the  sum  of  our  responsibility  in  the  great 
day  of  account. 

Bragwell.  Well,  come  let  us  make  haste  and 
get  through  these  commandments.  The  next  is, 
*  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.*  Thank  God, 
neither  I  nor  my  family  can  be  said  to  break 
the  seventh  commandment. 

Worthy.  Here  again,  remember  how  Christ 
himself  hath  said,  *  whoso  looketh  on  a  woman 
to  lust  afler  her,  hath  already  committed  adul- 
tery with  her  in  his  heart*  These  are  no  far- 
fetched expressions  of  mine,  Mr.  Bragwell,  they 
are  the  words  of  Josub  Christ  I  hope  you  will 
not  charge  him  with  having  carried  things  too 
far;  for  if  you  do,  you  charge  him  with  being 
mistaken  in  the  religion  he  taught ;  and  this  can 
only  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  him  an  im- 
postor. 

Bragwell,  Why,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Worthy, 
I  don*t  like  these  sayings  of  his  which  you  quote 
upon  me  so  often,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it, 
and  I  can*t  say  I  feel  much  disposed  to  believe 
them. 

Worthy,  I  hope  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
I  hope  you  believe  that  creed  of  your*s,  which 
you  also  boasted  of  repeating  no  regularly. 

BragiDfll.  Well,  well.  Til  believe  any  thing 
you  say,  rather  than  stand  quarrelling  with  you. 

Worlhy.  1  hope  ihen^  you  will  allow,  that 


since  it  is  adultery  to  look  at  a  woman  wito 
even  an  irregular  thought,  it  follows  fVom  the 
same  rule,  that  all  immodest  dross  in  joor 
daughters,  or  indecent  jests  and  double  mean- 
ings in  yourself;  all  loose  songs  ok  novels ;  and 
all  diversions  also  which  have  a  like  danfsroai 
tendency,  are  forbidden  by  the  seventh  com. 
mandment ;  for  it  is  most  plain  from  what  Qiriit 
has  said,  that  it  takes  in  not  only  the  act,  bat 
the  inclination,  the  desire,  the  indulged  imagi* 
nation ;  the  act  is  only  the  last  and  higheftds- 
grcc  of  any  sin ;  the  topmost  round,  as  it  wets, 
of  a  ladder,  to  which  all  the  lower  rounds  an 
only  as  sp  many  steps  and  staces. 

Bragwell,  Strict  indeed!  Mr.  Worthy;  bat 
let  us  go  on  to  the  next ;  you  won't  pretad  to 
say  /  steal ;  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  trust,  was  never 
known  to  rob  on  the  highway,  to  break  open  his 
neighbour's  house,  or  to  use  fslse  weights  m 
measures. 

Worthy,  No,  nor  have  you  ever  been  imdn 
any  temptation  to  do  it,  and  yet  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  of  breaking  the  eighth  oom- 
mandment  besides  actual  steiding.  For  '■'^nn 
do  you  never  hide  the  faults  of  the  goods  you 
sell,  and  heighten  the  faults  of  those  yon  boy  ? 
Do  you  never  take  advantage  of  an  ignorant 
dealer,  and  ask  more  for  a  thing  than  it  ii 
worth  ?  Do  you  never  turn  the  distressed  cir- 
cumstances of  a  man  who  has  something  to  idi, 
to  your  own  unfair  benefit ;  and  tiius  act  as  un- 
justly by  him  as  if  you  had  stolen  ?  Do  yon 
never  cut  off  a  shilling  from  a  workman's  wages, 
under  the  pretence  which  your  conscience  can*t 
justify?  Do  you  never  pass  off  an  unsoond 
horse  for  a  sound  one  ?  Do  vou  never  conosil 
the  real  rent  of  your  estate  from  the  overseers, 
and  thereby  rob  the  poor-rates  of  their  legal  doe? 

Bragwell.  Pooh  !  these  things  are  done  every 
day.  I  shanH  go  to  set  up  for  being  better  than 
my  neighbours  in  these  sort  of  things;  these 
little  matters  will  pass  muster — I  don*t  set  up 
for  a  reformer — If  I  am  as  good  as  the  rest  of  my 
neighbours,  no  man  can  call  mc  to  account,  I 
am  not  worse,  I  trust,  and  donH  pretend  to  be 
better. 

Worthy.  You  must  be  tried  hereafler  at  the 
bar  of  God,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  your  fellow 
creatures ;  and  Uie  Scriptures  are  given  us,  in 
order  to  show  by  what  rule  we  shall  be  judged. 
How  many  or  how  few  do  as  you  do,  is  quite 
aside  from  the  question  ;  Jesus  Christ  has  even 
told  us  to  strive  to  enter  in  the  stntit  gate; 
so  that  we  ought  rather  to  take  fright,  from  our 
being  like  tlie  common  run  o£  people,  than  to 
take  comfort  from  our  being  so. 

Bragwell.  Come,  I  don*t  like  all  this  ckte 
work — it  makes  a  man  feel  I  don*t  know  bow 
— I  don't  find  myself  so  happy  as  I  did — I  dont 
like  this  fishing  in  troubled  waters— I*m  as 
merry  as  the  day  is  long  when  I  let  these  things 
alone. — Pm  glad  we  are  got  to  the  ninth.  Bat 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  lugged  in  there  too,  head 
and  shoulders.  Any  one  now  who  did  not  know 
mc,  would  really  think  I  was  a  great  sinner,  by 
your  way  of  putting  things :  I  don*t  bear  fklso 
witness  however. 

Worthy.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  you  would 
not  swear  away  any  man*s  life  falsely  belbre  a 
magistrate,  but  do  you  take  equal  care  not  to 
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slander  or  bAckbite  him  ?  Do  jaa  never  repre- 
■en  I  «  grood  «ction  of  a  man  you  have  quarrelled 
with,  aa  if  it  were  a  bad  one  ?  or  do  you  never 
make  a  bad  one  wone  than  it  ii,  1^  your  man- 
ner of  telling  it  ?  Even  when  you  invent  no 
hlte  circumstances,  do  yon  never  give  such  a 
colour  to  those  you  relate,  as  to  leave  a  false 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  hearers  ?  Do  you 
never  twist  a  story  so  as  to  make  it  tell  a  little 
better  for  yourself,  and  a  little  worse  for  your 
neiehbour,  than  truth  and  justice  warrant  7 

Brmfpeell.  Why,  as  to  tKat  matter,  all  this  b 
oolv  natural. 

WortMw.  Ay,  much  too  natural  to  be  right,  I 
doubt  Weil,  now  we  are  got  to  the  last  of  the 
commandmenta.  ^ 

Bragwell,  Yea,  I  have  van  Ihe  gauntlet 
finely  through  them  all ;  yoa  will  bring  me  in 
fuihy  here,  I  auppoae,  for  the  pleasure  of  going 
through  with  it ;  for  yon  condemn  without  judge 
or  jury,  master  Worthy. 

Wofiky.  The  culprit,  I  think  has  hitherto 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  evidence  brought  against 
bin.  The  tenth  commandment,  however,  goes 
fo  the  root  and  principle  of  evil,  it  dives  to  the 
bottom  of  thin^;  this  command  checks  the 
first  rising  of  sm  in  the  heart ;  teaches  us  to 
strangle  it  in  the  birth,  as  it  were,  before  it 
bcealu  out  in  those  acts  which  are  forbidden : 
as,  for  instance,  every  man  covets  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  steal ;  nay,  many  covet,  knowing  they 
ean  do  it  with  impunity,  who  dare  not  steal,  lest 
tbcy  should  suffer  for  it 

BrafwelL  Why,  k)ok*ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don't 
onderstand  these  new  fashioned  explanations; 
one  should  not  have  a  grain  of  sheer  goodness 
left,  if  every  thing  one  docs  is  to  be  fritted  away 
ftt  this  rate.  I  am  not,  I  own,  quite  so  good  as 
[  thought,  but  if  what  you  say  were  true,  I 
ihould  bo  so  miserable,  I  should  not  know  what 
U)  cio  with  myself. — Why,  I  tell  you,  all  the 
vorid  may  bo  said  to  brook  tlie  commandments 
it  this  rate. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  All  the  world,  and  I 
mvKlf  also,  arc  but  too  apt  to  break  them,  if 
act  in  the  letter,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  them. 
Why  then  all  the  world  are  (as  the  Scripture 
^xpresscA  it)  *  guilty  before  God.*  And  if  guilty, 
hey  ffhould  own  they  are  guilty,  and  not  stand 
ip  and  justify  themselves,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Brag- 
veil. 

Braffwell.  Well,  according  to  my  notion,  I 
im  a  very  honest  man,  and  honesty  is  the  sum 
ind  substance  of  all  religion,  say  I. 

Worthy.  All  truth,  honesty,  justice,  order, 
ind  obedience  grow  out  of  the  Christian  reli- 
rion.  The  true  Christian  acts,  at  all  times, 
md  on  all  occasions,  from  the  pure  and  spiri- 
nal  principle  of  love  to  God  and  Christ — On 
his  principle,  be  is  upright  in  his  dealings, 
lue  to  his  word,  kind  to  the  poor,  helpful  to 
he  oppressed.  In  short,  if  he  truly  loves  God, 
le  muMt  do  justice,  and  eanU  help  loving  mercy, 
r^hristianitv  is  a  uniform  consistent  thins^.  It 
does  not  allow  us  to  make  up  for  the  breach  of 
Doe  part  of  God's  law,  by  our  strictness  in 
observing  another.  There  is, no  sponge  in 
one  duty,  that  can  wipe  out  the  spot  of  another 
un. 

BmgwelL  Well,  but  at  this  nte,  I  should  be 


always  puzzling  and  blundering,  and  should 
never  know  for  certain  whether  I  was  right  or 
not ;  whercan  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  with  my- 
self, and  have  no  doubts  to  torment  me. 

Worthy.  One  way  of  knowing  whether  we 
really  desire  to  obey  the  whole  law  of  God  is 
this  ;  when  we  find  we  have  as  great  a  regard 
to  that  part  of  it,  the  breach  of  which  docs  not 
touch  our  own  interest,  as  to  that  part  which 
does.    For  instance,  a  man  robs  me ;  I  am  in  a 
violent  passion  with  him,  and  when  it  is  said  to 
me,  doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  7  I  answer,  I  do 
well.     Thou  shall  not  steal  is  a  law  of  Grod,  and 
this  follow  has  broken  that  law.    Ay,  but  says 
conscience,  *lid  thy  own  property  which  is  in 
question.    He   has  broken  thy  hedge,  he  has 
stolen  thy  sheep,  he  has  taken  thy  purse. — Art 
thou  therefore  sure  whether  it  is  his  violation 
of  thy  property,  or  of  God's  law  which  provokes 
thee '/  I  will  put  a  second  case  :  I  hear  another 
swear  most  grievously— or  I  meet  him  coming 
drunk  out  of  an  ale-house ;  or  I  find  him  sing- 
ing a  loose,  profane  song.    If  I  am  not  as  much 
grieved  for  this  blasphemer,  or  this  drunkard, 
as  I  was  for  this  robber ;  if  I  do  not  take  the 
same  pains  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sin, 
which  I  did  to  bring  the  robber  to  justice,  *  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  me  V  Is  it  not  clear 
that  I  value  my  own  sheep-  more  than  God's 
commandments  7   That  I  prize  my  purse  more 
than  I  love  my  Maker  7    In  short,  whenever  I 
find  out  that  I  am  more  jealous  for  my  own  pro- 
perty than  for  God's  law ;  more  careful  about 
my  own  reputation  than  hi$  h<Miour,  I  always 
suspect  I  am  got  upon  wrong  ground,  and  that 
even  my  right  actions  are  not  proceeding  from 
a  right  principle. 

Bragwell.  Why,  what  in  the  world  would  you 
have  nic  do  7  It  would  distract  nie,  if  I  umst 
run  up  every  little  action  to  ito  spring,  in  this 
manner. 

Worthy.  You  must  confess  that  your  sins  are 
sins. — You  must  not  merely  call  thcnt  sins, 
while  you  see  no  guilt  in  them  ;  but  you  must 
confess  them  so  as  to  Iiato  and  detest  them  ;  so 
OS  to  be  habitually  humbled  under  the  sense  of 
them ;  so  as  to  trust  for  salvation  not  in  your 
freedom  from  them,  but  in  the  mercy  of  a  Sa- 
viour ;  and  so  as  to  make  it  the  chief  business 
of  your  life  to  contend  against  liiem,  and  in  the 
main  to  forsake  them.  And  remember,  that  if 
you  seek  for  a  deceitful  gayety,  rather  than  a 
well  grounded  cheerfulness;  if  you  prefer  a 
false  security  to  final  safety,  and  now  go  away 
to  your  catUo  and  your  farm,  and  dismiss  the 
subject  from  your  thoughts,  lest  it  should  make 
you  uneasy,  I  am  not  sure  tliat  this  simple  dis- 
course  may  not  appear  against  you  at  the  day 
of  account,  as  a  fresh  proof  that  you  *  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,'  and  so  increase  your 
condemnation. 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  more  affected  than  he 
cared  to  own.  He  went  to  bed  with  less  sprits 
and  more  humility  than  usual.  He  did  not, 
however,  care  to  let  Mr.  Worthy  see  the  impres- 
sion which  it  had  made  upon  him  ;  but  at  part- 
ing next  morning,  he  shook  him  by  the  hand 
more  cordially  than  usual,  and  made  him  pro- 
mise to  return  his  visit  in  a  short  time. 
What  bcfel  Mr.  BragwcU  and  his  family  on 
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his  going  home  may,  perhaps,  make  the  subject 
of  a  faturc  part  of  this  history. 


PART  III. 

THE  VISIT  RETURNED.  . 

Mr.  Br  AG  well,  when  he  returned  home  from 
his  visit  to  Mr.  Worthy,  as  recorded  in  the  se- 
cond part  of  this  history,  found  that  he  was  not 
quite  so  happy  as  he  had  formerly  been.  The 
discourses  of  Mr.  Worthy  had  broken  in  not  a 
little  on  his  comfort.  And  he  began  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  so  completely  in  the  right  as 
his  vanity  had  led  him  to  believe.  He  seemed 
also  to  feel  less  satisfaction  in  the  idle  gentility 
of  his  own  daughters,  since  he  had  been  witness 
to  the  sinapticity,  modesty,  and  usefulness  of 
those  of  Mr.  Worthy.  Ajid  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that-  the  vulgar  violence  of  his  wife  did 
not  produce  so  much  family  happiness  at  home, 
as  the  humble  pietj  and  quiet  diligence  of  Mrs. 
Worthy  produced  m  the  house  of  his  friend. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Bragwell, 
if  he  had  followed  up  those  new  convictions  of 
his  own  mind,  which  would  have  led  him  to 
struggle  against  the  power  of  evil  principles  in 
himself,  and  to  have  controlled  the  force  of  evil 
habits  in  his  family.    But  his  convictions  were 

1'ust  stiong  enough  to  make  him  uneasy  under 
lis  errors,  without  driving  him  to  reform  them. 
The  slight  impression  soon  wore  off,  and  he  fell 
back  into  his  old  practices.  Still  his  esteem  for 
Mr.  Worthy  was  not  at  all  abated  by  the  plain 
dealing  of  that  honest  friend.  It  is  true,  he 
dreaded  his  piercing  eye  :  he  felt  that  his  exam- 
ple held  out  a  constant  reproof  to  himself.  Yet 
such  is  the  force  of  early  affection  and  rooted 
reverence,  that  he  longed  to  see  him  at  his  home. 
This  desire,  indeed,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
was  made  up  of  mixed  motives.  •  lie  wished  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  frieud^s  company  ;  he  longed 
for  that  favourite  triumph  of  a  vulgar  mind,  an 
opportunity  of  showing  him  his  riches  ;  and  he 
thought  it  would  raise  his  credit  in  the  world  to 
have  a  man  of  Mr.  Worthy *s  character  at  his 
house. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  it  is  true,  still  went  on  with  the 
same  eagerness  in  gaining  money,  and  the  same 
qptentation  in  spending  it  But  though  he  was 
as  covetous  as  ever,  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  that 
it  was  right  to  be  so.  While  he  was  actually 
engaged  abroad  indeed,  in  transactions  with  his 
dealers,  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means  by  which  he  got  his  money;  and  while 
he  was  indulging  in  festivity  with  his  friends  at 
home,  he  was  easy  enough  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  spent  it.  But  a  man  can  neither  be 
making  bargains,  nor  making  feasts  always ; 
there  must  be  tome  intervals  between  these  two 
great  objects  for  which  worldly  men  may  be 
said  to  live  ;  and  in  some  of  these  intervals  the 
most  worldly  form,  perhaps,  some  random  plans 
of  amendment  And  though  many  a  one  may 
say  in  the  fulness  of  enjoyment,  *  soul  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  ;*  yet  hardly  any 
man,  perhaps,  allows  himself  to  say,  even  in  the 
most  secret  moments,  I  will  never  retire  from 
baunem    I  will  never  repent — I  will  never 


think  of  death — Eternity  shall  never  coma  iats 
my  thoughts.  The  roost  that  such  a  one  pn>. 
bably  ventures  to  say  is,  I  need  not  repent  yel; 
I  will  continue  such  a  sin  a  little  longer ;  it  will  ' 
be  time  enough  to  think  on  the  next  world  wh«a  " 
I  am  no  longer  fit  for  the  business  or  the  plou 
sures  of  this. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Bragwell.  He  set 
up  in  his  mind  a  general  distant  sort  of  resold 
tion,  that  somf  year9  henee^  when  he  shoald  bs 
a/«to  yeart  older^  Ajf^ew  thousands  richer ;  wbea 
a  few  more  of  his  present  schemes  sketild  he 
completed^  he  would  then  think  of  altering  hm 
course  of  life.  He  would  then  certainly  set 
about  spending  a  religious  old  age ;  he  woaU 
reform  some  practices  in  his  dealings,  or,  per- 
haps, quit  business  entirely ;  he  would  think 
about  reading  good  books,  and  when  he  faai 
completed  such  a  purchase,  he  would  oten  b^ 
gin  to  give  something  to  the  poor ;  but  at  ^n^ 
sent  he  really  had  little  to  spare  for  cfaarit^ 
The  very  reason  why  he  should  hare  gifea 
more  was  just  the  cause  he  assigned  Ar  nt 
giving  at  all,  namely  the  hardness  of  the  Hmss^ 
The  true  grand  source  of  charity,  aal^denii]^ 
never  come  into  his  head.  Spend  lest  that  jm 
may  save  more,  ho  would  have  thought  a  ehrawd 
maxim  enough.  But  spend  less  that  voa  may 
spare  moret  never  entered  into  his  book  of  F^ 
verbs. 

At  length  tlie  time  came  when  Mr.  Worthy 
had  promised  to  return  his  visit  It  was  indead 
a  little  hastened  by  notice  that  Mr.  Bragwell 
would  have  in  the  course  of  the  week,  a  piece 
of  land  to  sell  by  auction ;  and  though  Mr.  Wor- 
thy believed  the  price  was  likely  to  be  above  his 
pocket,  yet  he  knew  it  was  an  occasion  whlek 
would  be  likely  to  bring  the  principal  farmers 
of  that  neighbourhood  together,  some  of  whom 
he  wanted  to  meet  And  it  was  on  this  occarioa 
that  Mr.  Bragwell  prided  himself,  that  he  shooM 
show  his  neighbours  so  sensible  a  man  as  hit 
dear  friend  Mr.  Worthy. 

Worthy  arrived  at  his  friend's  hooae  on  tbo 
Saturday,  time  enough  to  see  the  house,  and 
garden,  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Bragwell  by  day- 
light He  saw  with  pleasure  (for  he  had  a  warm 
and  generous  heart)  those  evident  signs  of  his 
friend's  prosperity ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  so. 
her  mind,  and  was  a  most  exact  dealer  in  truth, 
he  never  allowed  his  tongue  the  license  of  iiD- 
modest  commendation,  which  he  used  to  tay 
either  savoured  of  flattery  or  envy.  Indeed  m 
never  rated  mere  worldly  things  so  highly  as  to 
bestow  upon  them  undue  praise.  His  calm  ap- 
probation somewhat  disappointed  the  vanity  of 
Mr.  Bragwell,  who  could  not  help  secretly  fna. 
pecting  that  his  fViend,  as  good  a  man  as  he 
was,  was  not  quite  free  from  envy.  He  felt, 
however,  very  much  inclined  to  fbrsfive  thit 
jealousy,  which  he  feared  the  sight  of  his  ample 
property,  and  handsome  habitation  must  natu- 
rally awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  own 
possessions  were  so  inferior.  He  practised  the 
usual  trick  of  ordinary  and  vulgar  minds,  that 
of  pretending  himself  to  find  some  fiinlt  with 
those  things  w|^ich  were  particulovly  deeenriog 
praise,  when  he  found  Worthy  dispoMd  to  pa» 
them  over  in  silence. 
[    Yf hen thie^  caxnQ  into  vi^^^^  Im  afflbelid  t0 
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Jk  of  tlio  oomforU  of  Mr.  Worthy's  Utile  par. 
ur,  bjr  way  of  calling  hie  attention  to  his  own 
r^e  one.  He  repeated  the  word  Mnug,  as  a  p. 
ied  to  every  thing  at  Mr.  Worthy's,  with  the 
ain  design  to  make  comparisons  favourable  to 
is  own  more  ample  domains.  He  contrived,  as 
9  passed  by  his  chair,  by  a  seeming  accident, 
I  push  open  the  door  of  a  large  beaufet  in  the 
irlour,  in  which  all  the  finery  was  most  osten- 
.tioQsIy  set  out  to  view.  He  protested  with  a 
ok  of  satisfaction  which  belied  his  words,  that 
t  his  part  he  did  not  care  a  fartbing  for  all 
lis  trampery  :  and  then  smiling  and  rubbing 
if  hands,  added,  with  an  air  of  no  small  im. 
utanoe,  what  a  good  thing  it  is  though,  for 
x>ple  of  substance,  that  the  tax  on  pjato  is 
ken  ofil  Yon  are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Worthy ; 
HI  do  not  feel  these  things ;  tax  or  no  tax,  it  is 
1  the  same  to  you.  He  took  care  during  this 
0ech,  by  a  cast  of  his  eye  to  direct  Mr.  Wor- 
y*8  attention  to  a  great  profusion  of  the  bright- 
t  cape,  salvers,  and  tankards,  and  other 
iloing  ornaments,  which  crowded  the  beaufet. 
T.  Worthy  gravely  answered  Mr.  Bragwcll,  it 
as  indeed  a  tax  which  could  not  affect  so  plain 
man  aa  myself:  bat  as  it  fell  on  a  mere  luxury, 
id  therefore  could  not  hurt  the  poor,  I  was  al- 
tys  sorry  that  it  could  not  be  made  produc- 
re  enough  to  be  continued.  A  man  in  my  mid- 
ing  situation,  who  is  contented  with  a  good 
ass  of  beer,  poured  from  a  handsome  earthen 
og,  the  glass,  the  mug,  and  the  beer,  all  of 
Dglish  manufacture,  will  be  but  little  disturb- 
l  at  taxes  on  plate  or  on  wine ;  but  he  will  rc- 
ret,  as  I  do,  that  many  of  these  taxes  arc  so 
Dcb  evaded,  that  new  taxes  are  continually 
twght  on  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the 
d. 

Daring  supper  the  young  ladies  sat  in  dis- 
linful  silence,  not  deigning  to  bestow  Uic 
nallest  civility  on  so  plain  a  man  as  Mr.  Wor- 
ly.  They  left  the  room  with  their  mamma  as 
too  as  possible,  being  impatient  to  get  away  to 
dicole  their  father's  old-fashioned  friend  at  full 
ticrty. 

%e  Dance  ;  or,  the  ChrittmaB  Merry-making ; 
exemplifying  the  effects  of  modem  education 
ta  a  farm  house. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Worthy  ask- 
I  Bragwell  how  his  family  comforts  stood,  and 
m  his  daughters,  who,  he  said,  were  really 
le  young  women,  went  on.  O,  as  to  that,  re- 
ied  Bragwell,  pretty  much  like  other  mcn^s 
indsome  daughters,  I  suppose,  that  is,  worse 
id  worse.  I  really  begin  to  apprehend  that 
eir  fantastical  notions  have  gained  such  a 
!ad,  that  after  all  the  money  I  have  scraped  to- 
ither,  I  shall  never  get  them  well  married. 
Betsey  has  Just  lost  as  efood  an  offer  as  any 
rl  could  desire ;  young  Wilson,  an  honest  8ub- 
sntial  grazier  as  any  in  the  country,  lie  not 
ily  knows  every  thing  proper  for  his  station, 
]t  is  pleasing  in  his  behaviour,  and  a  pretty 
'.holar  into  the  bargain  ;  he  reads  history-bnoks 
nd  voyages  of  a  winter's  evening,  to  his  infirm 
Lther,  instead  of  going  to  the  card-assembly  in 
ar  town ;  he  neither  likes  drinking  nor  sport- 
ig,  and  is  a  sort  of  a  favourite  with  our  parson; 
ecause  be  takes  in  the  weekly  numbers  of  a 


fine  Bible  with  cuts,  and  subscribes  to  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  makes  a  fuss  about  helping  the 
poor ;  and  sets  up  soup-shops,  and  sells  bacon  at 
an  underprice,  and  gives  odd  bits  of  ground  to 
his  labourers  to  help  them  in  these  dear  times, 
as  they  call  them ;  but  I  think  they  are  good 
times  for  us,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Well,  for  all  this,  Betsey  only  despised  him, 
and  laughed  at  him ;  but  as  he  is  both  hand- 
some, and  rich,  I  thought  she  might  come  round 
at  last ;  and  so  I  invited  him  to  come  and  stay 
a  day  or  two  at  Christmas,  when  we  have  al- 
ways a  little  sort  of  merry-making  here.  But 
it  would  not  do.  He  scorned  to  talk  that  pala- 1 
vering  stuff  which  she  has  been  used  to  in  the  \ 
marble-covered  books  I  told  you  of.  He  told  her, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  the  happiness  of  his 
heart  to  live  with  her ;  which  I  own  I  thought 
was  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  any  man 
But  Miss  had  no  notion  of  marrying  any  one 
who  was  only  desirous  of  living  with  her.  No, 
no,  forsootli,  her  lover  nmst  declare  himself 
ready  to  die  for  her,  which  honest  Wilson  was 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  offer  to  do.  In  the  aAer- 
noon,  however,  he  got  a  little  into  her  favour  by 
making  out  a  rebus  or  two  in  the  Lady's  Diary ; 
and  she  condescended  to  say,  she  did  not  think 
Mr.  Wilson  had  been  so  good  a  scholar ;  but  he 
soon  spoilt  all  again.  We  had  a  little  dance  in 
the  evening.  The  young  man,  though  he  had 
not  much  taste  for  those  sort  of  gambols,  yet 
thought  he  could  foot  it  a  little  in  the  old  fashion- 
ed way.  So  he  asked  Betsey  to  be  his  partner. 
But  when  he  asked  what  dance  they  should  call. 
Miss  drew  up  her  head,  and  in  a  strange  gib- 
berish,  said  she  should  dance  nothing  but  a  Me- 
nuet  de  la  Cour^  and  ordered  him  to  call  it. 
Wilson  stared,  and  honestly  told  her  she  must 
call  it  herself;  for  he  could  neither  spell  nor 
pronounce  such  outlandinh  words,  nor  assist  in 
such  an  outlandish  performance.  I  burst  out  a 
laughing,  and  told  him,  I  supposed  it  something 
like  questions  and  commands ;  and  if  so,  that 
was  much  merrier  than  dancing.  Seeing  her 
partner  standing  stock  still,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  the  girl  began  by 
herself,  and  fell  to  swimming,  and  sinking,  and 
capering,  and  flourishing,  and  posturing,  for  all 
the  world  just  like  the  man  on  the  slack  rope  at 
our  fair.  Rut  seeing  Wilson  standing  like  a 
stuck  pig,  and  wc  all  laughing  at  her,  she  re- 
solved to  wreak  her  malice  upon  him  ;  so,  with 
a  look  of  rage  and  disdain,  she  advised  him  to 
go  down  country  bumpkin,  with  the  dairy  maid, 
who  would  make  a  much  fitter  partner,  as  well 
as  wife,  for  him,  than  she  could  do. 

I  am  quite  of  your  mind.  Miss,  said  he,  with 
more  spirit  than  I  thought  was  in  him  ;  you 
may  make  a  good  partner  for  a  dance,  but  vou 
would  make  a  sad  one  to  go  throu^jh  life  with 
I   will  take  my  leave  of  you,  Mi^s,  with  this 
short  story.   I  had  lately  a  pretty  larire  concern 
in  hay-jobbing,  which  took  nie  to  London.     1 
waited  a  good  while  in  the  Hay-Markot  for  my 
dealer,  and,  to  puss  away  the  time,  I  btcppod 
Into  a  sort  of  foreign  sinciufir  play-house  there, 
where  I  was  grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  young 
women  painted  and  dizenrd  out,  an  J  capering 
away  just  as  you  have  been  doing.     I  thought 
it  bad  enough  in  them,  and  wondered  the  c^ua- 
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lity  could  be  entertained  with  rach  indecent 
raammeiy.  But  little  did  I  think  to  meet  with 
the  same  paint,  finery,  and  posturing  tricks  in  a 
farm  house.  I  will  never  marry  a  woman  who 
despises  me,  nor  the  station  in  which  I  should 
place  her,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. — Poor  girl, 
how  she  teas  provoked !  to  be  publicly  refused, 
and  turned  off,  as  it  were,  bv  a  grazier !  But  it 
was  of  use  to  some  of  the  other  girls,  who  have 
not  held  up  their  heads  quite  so  high  since,  nor 
painted  quite  so  red,  but  have  condescended  to 
speak  to  their  equals. 

But  how  I  run  on !  I  forget  it  is  Saturday 
night,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  paying  my  work- 
men, who  are  all  waiting  for  mc  without 

Saturday  Night ;  or  the  Workmen''8  Wages. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bragwell  had  done  paying 
nis  men,  Mr.  Worthy,  who  was  always  ready 
to  extract  something  useful  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, said  to  him,  I  have  made  it  a  habit, 
and  I  hope  not  an  unprofitable  one,  of  trying  to 
turn  to  some  moral  use,  not  only  all  the  events 
of  daily  life,  but  all  the  employments  of  it  too. 
And  though  it  occurs  so  often,  I  hardly  know 
one  that  seta  me  thinking  more  seriously  than 
the  ordinkry  business  you  have  been  discharg- 
ing.— Ay,  said  Bragwell,  it  sets  mo  thinking 
too,  and  seriously,  as  you  say,  when  I  observe 
how  much  the  price  of  wages  is  increased. — 
Yes,  yes,  you  are  ready  enough  to  think  of  that, 
aaid  Worthy,  but  you  say  not  a  word  of  how 
much  the  value  of  your  land  is  increased,  and 
that  the  more  you  pay,  the  more  you  can  afford 
to  pay.  But  the  thoughts  I  spoke  of  are 'quite 
of  another  cast 

When  I  call  in  my  labourers,  on  a  Saturday 
night,  to  pay  them,  it  oflen  brings  to  my  mind 
the  great  and  general  day  of  account,  when  I, 
and  you,  and  all  of  us,  shall  be  called  to  our 
grand  and  awful  reckoning,  when  we  shall  go 
to  receive  our  wages,  master  and  servants,  far- 
mer and  labourer.  When  I  see  that  one  of  my 
men  has  failed  of  the  wages  he  should  have  re- 
ceived, because  he  has  been  idling  at  a  fair ;  an- 
other  has  lost  a  day  by  a  drinking-bout,  a  third 
confesses  that,  though  he  had  task-work,  and 
might  have  earned  still  more,  yet  he  has  been 
careless,  and  has  not  his  full  pay  to  receive ; 
this,  I  say,  sometimes  sets  me  on  thinking 
whether  I  also  have  made  the  most  of  my  time. 
And  when  I  come  to  pay  even  the  more  dili- 
gent, who  have  worked  all  the  week,  when  I 
reflect  that  even  these  have  done  no  more  than 
it  was  their  duly  to  do,  I  cannot  help  saying  to 
myself,  night  is  come,  Saturday  night  is  come. 
No  repentance,  or  diligence  on  the  part  of  these 
poor  men  can  now  make  a  bad  week*s  work 
good.  This  week  has  gone  into  eternity.  To- 
morrow is  the  season  of  rest ;  working  time  is 
over.  *  There  is  no  knowledge  nor  device  in 
the  grave.*  My  life  also  will  soon  be  swallow- 
ed up  in  eternity ;  soon  the  space  allotted  me 
for  diligence,  for  labour,  will  be  over.  Soon 
will  the  grand  question  be  asked,  *  What  hast 
liiou  done  ? — Give  an  account  of  thy  steward- 
ihip.  Didst  thou  use  thy  workinef  days  to  the 
and  for  which  they  were  given  ?'  With  some 
Hich  thoughts  I  commonly  go  to  bed,  and  they 


help  to  quicken  roe  to  a  keener  diligenoe  ftr  Iht 
next  week. 

Some  account  of  a  Sunday  in  Mr.  Br&gwelti 

family* 


Mr.  Worthy  had  been  for  so  many  jeui  < 

to  the  sober  ways  of  his  own  well-ordered  &. 
mily,  that  he  greatly  disliked  to  pun  a  Sunday 
in  any  house  of  which  Religion  was  not  tkt 

Soveming  principle.  Indeed,  he  commoiily  or. 
ered  his  affairs,  and  regulated  hisjoomiea  with 
an  e^e  to  this  object  To  pass  a  Sonday  in  la 
irreligious  family,  said  he,  is  always  onpleasan^ 
ofVen  unsafe. — I  seldom  find  I  can  do  them  any 
good,  and  they  may  perhaps  do  me  eome  barm. 
At  least,  I  am  giving  a  sanction  to  their  manner 
of  passing  it,  if  I  pass  it  in  the  same  manner.  If 
I  reprove  them,  I  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of 
singularity,  and  of  being  righteous  over-moeli ; 
if  I  do  not  reprove  them,  I  confirm  and  atrength. 
en  tliem  in  evil.  And  whether  I  reprove  totD 
or  not,  I  certainly  partake  of  their  l^oilt,  if  I 
spend  it  as  they  do. 

He  had,  however,  so  strong  a  deeire  to  be 
useful  to  Mr.  Bragwell,  that  he  at  length  de- 
termined to  break  through  his  common  praetioe, 
and  pass  the  Sunday  at  his  house.  Mr.  Worthy 
was  surprised  to  find  that  though  the  diardli 
bell  was  going,  the  breakfast  was  not  ready,  and 
expressed  bis  wonder  how  this  could  be  the  am 
in  BO  industrious  a  family.  Bragwell  made 
some  awkward  excuses.  He  said  hia  wift 
worked  her  servants  so  hard  all  the  week,  that 
even  she,  as  notable  as  she  was,  a  little  relaxed 
from  the  strictness  of  her  demands  on  Sonday 
mornings ;  and  he  owned  that  in  a  general  way, 
no  one  was  up  early  enough  for  church.  Hs 
confessed  that  his  wife  commonly  spent  the 
morning  in  making  puddings,  piee,  syllabobs, 
and  cakes,  to  last  throni;h  the  week  ;  as  Sunday 
was  the  only  leisure  time  she  and  her  maicn 
had.  Mr.  Worthy  soon  saw  an  nnoomnum 
bustle  in  the  house.  All  hands  were  boay.  It 
was  nothing  but  baking,  and  boiling,  and  slew. 
ing,  and  frying,  and  roasting,  and  running,  and 
scolding,  and  eating.  The  boy  was  kept  from 
church  to  clean  the  plate,  the  man  to  gather  the 
fruit,  the  mistress  to  make  the  cheesecakea,  the 
maids  to  dress  the  dinner,  and  the  yoong  ladies 
to  dress  themselves. 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Bragwell,  who  had  heard 
much  of  the  order  and  good  management  of 
Mr.  Worthy's  family,  but  who  looked  down  witk 
disdain  upon  them  as  far  less  rich  than  heradfl 
was  resolved  to  indulge  her  vanity  on  the  piv- 
sent  occasion.  She  was  determined  to  be  even 
with  Mrs.  Worthy,  in  whose  praisea  BragweQ 
had  been  so  loud,  and  felt  no  small  pleaenre  in 
the  hope  of  making  her  guest  uneasy,  in  oom- 
paring  her  with  his  own  wife,  wlien  he  aboukt 
be  struck  dumb  with  the  display  both  of  her 
skill  and  her  wealth.  Mr.  Worthy  was  indeed 
struck  to  behold  as  large  a  dinner  as  he  had 
been  used  to  see  at  a  justice's  meeting.  He, 
whose  frugal  and  pious  wife  had  accuslomed 
him  only  to  such  a  plain  Sunday's  dinner  as 
could  be  dressed  without  keeping  any  one  from 
church,  when  he  surveyed  the  loaded  table  of 
his  friend,  instead  of  feeling  that  envy  which 
the   grand   preparations  were  meant  to  niaei 
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felt  notliinjr  but  diignit  at  the  Ttnity  of  his 
triend*fl  wife,  mixed  with  mnch  thankfulness 
for  the  piety  and  simplicity  of  his  own. 

After  having  made  the  dinner  wait  a  long 
time,  the  miss  Bragwells  marched  in,  dressed 
An  if  they  were  going  to  the  assize-baU ;  thoy 
looked  very  soomfiilly  at  having  been  so  har- 
ried ;  though  they  had  been  dressing  ever  since 
they  got  op,  and  their  fond  father,  when  he  saw 
them  so  fine,  fbrrave  all  their  impertinence,  and 
cast  an  eye  of  trmmph  on  Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt 
he  had  never  loved  his  own  humble  daughters 
lo  well  as  at  that  moment 

In  the  afternoon,  the  whole  party  went  to 
church.  To  do  them  justice,  it  was  indeed 
their  common  practice  once  a  day,  when  the 
weather  was  good,  and  the  road  was  neither 
dusty  nor  dirty,  when  the  minister  did  not  be- 
Z\n  too  early,  when  the  young  ladies  had  not 
been  disappointed  of  their  bonnets  on  the  Sa- 
turday nipht,  and  when  they  had  no  smart 
company  m  the  house,  who  rather  wished  to 
itay  at  home.  When  this  last  was  the  case, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  happened  pretty  often, 
it  was  thought  a  piece  of  good  manners  to 
eonferm  to  the  humour  of  the  guests.  Mr. 
Bragwell  had  this  day  forborne  to  ask  any  of  his 
osual  company ;  well  knowing  that  their  vain  and 
worldly  conversation  would  only  serve  to  draw 
on  him  aome  new  reprimand  from  his  friend. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  and  her  daughters  picked  up, 
u  aaiial,  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance  at  church. 
Many  oomplimonts  passed,  and  much  of  the 
Dews  of  the  week  was  retailed  before  the  service 
began.  They  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
rending  the  lessons  as  a  licensed  season  for 
whispering,  and  the  subject  begun  during  the 
lessons,  was  finished  while  they  were  singing 
the  psalms.  The  young  ladies  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  afternoon  with  a  friend  in  the  next 
pew,  while  their  mamma  took  the  opportunity 
of  inouiring  aloud,  the  character  of  a  dairy  maid, 
which  she  observed  with  a  compliment  to  her 
own  good  management,  would  save  time  on  a 
week-day. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  found  himself  quite  in  a 
new  world,  returned  home  with  his  friend  alone. 
In  the  evening  he  ventured  to  ask  Bragwell,  if 
he  did  not,  on  a  Sunday  night,  at  least,  make 
it  1  custom  to  read  and  pray  with  his  family. 
Bragwell  told  him,  he  was  sorry  to  say  ho  had 
DO  family  at  home,  else  he  should  like  to  do  it 
for  the  sake  of  example.     But  as  his  servants 
worked  hard  all  the  week,  his  wife  was  of  opin- 
ion that  they  should  then  have  a  little   holidoy. 
Mr.  Worthy  pressed  it  home  upon  him,  whether 
the  otter  neglcot  of  his  servants*  principles  was 
not  likely  to  make  a  heavy  article  in  his  final ' 
account :  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  believe 
Lhat  the  too  general  liberty  of  meeting  together, 
jaunting,  and  diverting  themselves,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  was  not  often  found  to  produce  the 
iTorst  effects  on  the  morals  of  servants  and  the 
I'lod  order  of  families  ?  I  put  it  to  your  con- : 
science,  said  he,  Mr.  Brai^well,  whether  Sunday, 
which  was  meant  as  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  is 
not,  aa  it  is  commonly  kept,  turned  into  the 
Riost  mischievous  part  of  the  week,  by  the  sel- 
fish kindness  of  masters,  who,  not  daring  to  set 
their  servants  about  any  public  work,  allot  them 


that  day  to  follow  their  own  devioet,  that  they 
themselves  may  with  more  rigour  reflise  theoi 
a  little  indulgence,  and  a  reasonable  holiday,  hi 
the  working  part  of  the  week,  which  a  goo4 
I  servant  has  now  and  then  a  fair  right  to  expect 
Those  masters  who  will  give  them  half,  or  all 
the  Lord's  day,  will  not  spare  them  a  single 
hour  of  a  working  day.  Their  work  mu$t  be 
done ;  God's  work  may  be  let  alone. 

Mr.  Bragwell  owned  that  Sunday  haduro- 
duced  many  mischiefs  in  his  own  family.  'Diat 
the  young  men  and  maids,  having  no  eye  upon 
them,  frequently  went  to  improper  places  with 
other  servants,  turned  adrift  like  themselves. 
That  in  these  parties  the  poor  girls  were  too 
frequently  led  astray,  and  the  men  got  to  public 
houses  and  fives-play  i'ng.  But  it  was  none  of 
his  business  to  watch  them.  His  family  only 
did  as  others  do ;  indeed  it  ivas  his  wife's  con- 
cern ;  and  she  was  so  good  a  manager  on  other 
days,  that  she  would  not  spare  them  an  hour  to 
visit  a  sick  father  or  mother,  it  would  be  hard^ 
she  said,  if  they  might  not  have  Sunday  after- 
noon to  themselves,  and  she  could  not  blame 
them  for  making  Uie  most  of  it  Indeed,  she 
was  so  indulgent  in  this  particular,  that  she 
oflen  excused  the  men  from  going  to  church, 
that  they  might  serve  the  beasts,  and  the  maids, 
that  they  might  get  the  milking  done  before  the 
holiday  part  of  the  evening  came  on.  She 
would  not  indeed  hear  of  any  competition  be- 
tween doing  her  work  and  taking  their  pleasure ; 
but  when  the  difference  lay  between  their  going 
to  church  and  taking  their  pleasure,  ho  mtiH 
say  that  for  his  wife,  she  always  inclined  to  tiio 
g(wd-natured  side  of  the  question.  She  is  strict 
enough  in  keeping  them  sober,  because  drunk- 
enness is  a  costly  sin  ;  and  to  do  her  justice  she 
dees  not  care  how  little  they  sin  at  her  expense. 

Well,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  1  always  like  to  ex- 
amine both  sides  fairly,  and  to  see  the  differ- 
ent effects  of  opposite  practices ;  now,  which 
plan  produces  the  greatest  share  of  comfort 
to  the  master,  and  of  profit  to  the  servants 
in  the  long  run  '  Your  servants,  'tis  likely,  arc 
very  much  attached  to  you ;  and  very  fond  of 
living  where  they  get  their  own  way  in  so  great 
a  point. 

O,  as  to  that,  replied  Bragwell,  you  are 
quite  out  My  house  is  a  scene  of  discord,  mu- 
tiny, and  discontent  And  though  there  is  not 
a  better  manager  in  England  than  my  wife,  yet 
she  is  always  changing  her  scr\'ants ;  so  that 
every  quarter-day  is  a  sort  of  jail  delivery  at  my 
house  ;  and  when  they  go  off,  as  they  often  do, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  own  the  truth,  I 
often  give  them  money  privately,  that  they  may 
not  carry  my  wife  before  the  justice  to  get 
their  wages. 

I  see,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  that  all  your  worldly 
compliances  do  not  procure  you  even  worldly 
happiness.  As  to  my  own  family,  I  take  caro 
to  let  them  sec  that  their  pleasure  is  bound  up 
with  their  duty,  and  that  what  they  may  call 
my  strictness,  has  nothing  in  view  but  their 
safety  and  happiness.  By  this  means  I  com- 
monly gain  their  love,  as  well  aa  secure  their 
obedience.  I  know,  that  with  all  my  care,  I  am 
liable  to  be  disappointed,  •  from  the  corruption 
tliat  is  in  the  world  through  sin.'    But  wheo 
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ever  this  htppem,  ao  far  from  encouraging^  me 
in  remitineM,  it  only  serves  to  quicken  my  zeal. 
■If  by  God*a  Ueaaing,  mj  servant  turns  out  a 
Hfood  Christian,  I  haTe  been  a  humble  instru- 
ment in  his  hand  of  Mviiif  a  soul  committed  to 
my  charge. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  came  home,  but  brought  only 
one  of  her  daughters  with  bar,  the  other,  she 
■aid,  had  given  them  the  slip,  and  was  gone 
with  a  young  friend,  and  would  not  return  for 
m  day  or  two.  Mr.  Bragwell  was  greatly  dis- 
plosfsed ;  as  ho  knew  that  young  friend  had  but 
m  slight  character,  and  kept  bad  acquaintances. 
Mrs.  Bragwell  came  in,  all  hurry  and  bustle, 
Mying,  if  her  family  did  not  go  to  bed  with  the 
lamb  on  Sundays,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do, 
how  could  they  rise  with  the  lark  on  Mondays, 
when  so  much  was  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Worthy  had^this  night  much  matter  for 
reflection.  We  need  not,  said  he,  go  into  the 
great  world  to  look  for  dissipation  and  vanity. 
We  can  find  both  in  a  farm  house.  *  As  for  me 
and  my  house,'  continued  he,  *  we  will  serve  the 
Lord*  every  day,  but  especially  on  Sunday.  *  It 
is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made  ;  hath 
made  for  himself;  we  will  rejoice  in  it,*  and 
consider  the  religious  use  of  it,  not  only  as  a 
duty,  but  as  a  privilege. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his 
friend  set  out  early  for  the  Golden  Lion.  What 
passed  on  this  little  journey,  my  readers  shall 
liear  soon. 


PART  IV. 

The  fuljeet  of  prayer  discussed  in  a  moming*s 

ride. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  this  his- 
tory, that  tlie  chief  reason  which  had  drawn  Mr. 
Worthy  to  visit  his  friend  just  at  the  present 
time  was,  that  Mr.  Bragwell  had  a  small  estate 
to  sell  by  auction.  Mr.  Worthy,  though  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  a  bidder,  wished  to  be  present, 
as  he  had  business  to  settle  with  one  or  two 
persons  who  were  expected  at  the  Golden  Lion, 
on  that  day,  and  he  had  put  off  his  visit  till  he 
had  seen  the  sale  advertised  in  the  county  paper. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  set  out  early 
on  the  Monday  morning;  on  their  way  to  the 
Golden  Lion,  a  small  mn  in  a  neighbouring 
market  town.  As  they  had  time  before  them, 
they  had  agreed  to  ride  slowly  thst  they  might 
converse  on  some  useful  subject,  but  here,  as 
usual,  they  had  two  opinions  about  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Bragweirs  notion  of  an  useful  sub- 
ject was,  something  by  which  money  was  to  be 
got,  and  a  good  bargain  struck.  Mr.  Worthy 
was  no  less  a  man  of  business  than  his  friend. 
His  schemes  were  wise,  and  his  calculations 
just ;  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  good  sense 
made  him  the  common  judge  and  umpire  in  his 
neiglibour's  affairs,  while  no  one  paid  a  more 
exact  attention  to  every  transaction  of  his  own. 
But  the  business  of  getting  money  was  not  with 
him  the  first,  much  less  was  it  the  whole  con- 
cern of  the  day.  He  sought  in  the  Jirst  place, 
*tho  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness.* 
Every  morning  when  he  rose,  he  remembered 


that  he  had  a  Maker  to  worship  as  well  u  a 
family  to  maintain.  Religion,  however,  never 
made  him  neglect  business,  though  it  aometimss 
led  him  to  postpone  it.  He  used  to  say,  no  man 
had  any  reason  to  expect  God*s  blessing  throogh 
the  day,  who  did  not  ask  it  in  the  morning; nor 
was  he  likely  to  spend  the  day  in  the  fear  of 
God,  who  did  not  begin  it  with  his  worships 
But  he  had  not  the  less  sense,  spirit,  and  a& 
tivity,  when  he  was  among  men  abread,  kl* 
cause  he  had  first  served  God  at  home. 

As  these  two  farmers  rode  along,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy took  occasion,  from  tho  fineness  of  the  day, 
and  the  beauty  of  tho  country  through  whidi 
tliey  passed,  to  turn  the  discourse  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  our  infinite  obligations  tohiin. 
He  knew  that  the  transition  from  thanksgiving 
to  prayer  would  be  natural  and  easy ;  and  be 
therefore,  sliding  by  degrees  into  that  Jroport. 
ant  subject,  observed,  that  secret  prayer  wu  a 
duty  of  universal  obligation,  which  every  man 
had  it  in  his  power  tu  fulfil,  and  which  ho  seri- 
ously believed  was  tho  ground-work  of  all  re- 
ligious practice,  and  of  all  devout  affections. 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  conscious  that  he  was  veiv 
nojgligent  and  irregular  in  the  performanca  of 
this  duty ;  indeed,  he  considered  it  as  a  mem 
ceremony,  or  at  least,  as  a  duty  which  might 
give  way  to  the  slightest  temptation  of  drov- 
siuess  at  night,  or  business  in  the  morning. 
As  he  knew  he  did  not  live  in  the  conscientioQs 
performance  of  this  practice,  he  tried  to  ward 
off  the  subject,  knowing  what  a  home  way  bii 
friend  had  of  putting  things.  Afler  some  eva- 
sion, he  at  last  said,  he  certainly  thought  pri. 
vate  prayer  a  good  custom,  especially  for  peo* 
pie  who  have  time ;  and  that  those  who  wen 
sick,  or  old,  or  out  of  business,  could  not  do  bet- 
ter ;  but  that  for  his  part,  he  believed  much  of 
these  sort  of  things  was  not  expected  from  men 
in  active  life. 

Worthy,  1  should  think,  Mr.  Bragwell,  thit 
those  who  are  most  exposed  to  temptations  stand 
most  in  need  of  prayer ;  now  there  are  few,  m§. 
thinks,  who  are  more  exposed  to  temptatkm 
than  men  in  business;  for  those  must  be  in 
most  danger,  at  least  from  the  world,  who  have 
most  to  do  with  it  And  if  this  be  trae,  ougfat 
we  not  to  prepare  ourselves  in  the  closet  for  ibe 
trials  of  the  market,  the  field,  and  the  shop  7  It 
is  but  putting  on  our  armour  before  we  go  out 
to  battle. 

BragioeU.  For  my  part,  I  think  example  is 
the  whole  of  religion,  and  if  the  master  of  a 
family  is  orderly,  and  regular,  and  goes  to 
church,  he  does  every  thing  which  can  be  re- 
quired of  him,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  call 
him  to  an  account  for  any  thing  more. 

Worthy.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  highly  as  I  rate  a  good  example,  still  I 
must  set  a  good  principle  above  it  I  know  I 
must  keep  good  order  indeed,  for  the  sake  of 
others ;  but  I  must  keep  a  good  conscience  ibr 
my  own  sake.  To  God  I  owe  secret  piety,  I 
must  therefore  pray  to  him  in  private. — To  my 
family  I  owe  a  Christian  example,  and  for  that, 
among  other  reasons,  I  must  not  fail  to  go  U> 
churcm. 

Bragwell,  You  are  talking,  Mr.  Worthy,  as 
if  I  were  an  enemy  to  religion.    Sir,  I  am  no 
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Imthen.  Sir,  I  tm  a  Christian  ;  I  belong  to  the 
church;  I  go  to  church :  I  always  drink  pros- 
perity  to  the  church.  You  yourself,  as  strict 
as  you  are,  in  nerer  missinir  it  twice  a  day,  are 
not  a  warmrr  friend  to  the  church  than  I  am. 

Worthy,  That  is  to  say,  you  know  its  incsti> 
stable  TaJue  as  a  political  institution ;  but  you 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very 
irrelijpious  under  the  best  religious  institutions; 
and  that  even  the  most  excellent  only  furnishes 
the  m^ans  of  being  religious,  and  is  no  more  re- 
ligion itself  than  brick  and  mortar  are  prayers 
and  thanksgivings.  .  I  shall  never  think,  how- 
ever high  tbeir  profession,  and  even  however  re- 
puiar  tlieir  attendance,  that  those  men  truly  re- 
spect the  church,  who  bring  home  little  of  that 
religion  which  is  taught  in  it  into  their  own  fa- 
milies or  their  own  hearts ;  or,  who  make  the 
wiiole  of  Christianity  to  consist  in  a  mere  ibr- 
xul  attendance  there.  Excuse  me  Mr.  Brag- 
velL 

Bra^ioell.  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  persuaded  that 
religion  is  quite  a  proper  thing  for  the  poor ; 
ind  I  don*t  think  that  the  multitude  can  ever 
be  kept  in  order  without  it ;  and  I  am  a  sort  of 
a  politician  yon  know.  We  must  have  bits,  and 
kidl'^s  and  restraints  for  the  vulgar. 

W'iTthy.  Your  opinion  is  very  just,  as  far  as 
it  goes  ;  but  it  docs  not  go  far  cnoufifh,  since,  it 
doi«  nut  go  to  Uie  root  of  the  evil ;  for  while  you 
value  yourself  on  tlie  soundness  of  this  principle 
as  a  politician,  I  wish  you  also  to  see  the  reason 
of  it  ofi  a  Christian  ;  ^pcnd  u\xm  it,  if  religion 
be  p^od  for  the  community  at  large,  it  is  equally 
p>^  tor  every  family  ;  and  what  is  rij;ht  for  a 
ftmiiv  is  equally  right  for  each  individual  in  it. 
Yea  have  therefore  yourself  brought  the  most 
or.in^worable  argument  why  you  ou;^ht  to  bo 
rki::;inUM  yourself,  by  asking  how  we  shall  kcrp 
otJiLTs  in  order  without  religion.  For,  b<'Iievo 
me,  Mr.  Bragwoll,  there  is  no  particular  clause 
to  except  you  in  the  Gospel.  There  arc  no  ex- 
c<^ptions  there  in  favour  of  any  one  class  of  men. 
The  same  restraints  which  are  necessary  for 
the  people  at  large,  are  equally  necessary  for 
nen  of  every  order,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
bond  and  froe,  learned  and  ignorant  If  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  no  one  particular  rank,  class,  or 
community,  tlien  there  is  no  one  rank,  class,  or 
comniunity,  exempt  from  the  obedience  to  his 
laws  enjoined  by  the  Gospel.  May  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Bragwell,  what  is  your  reason  for  going  to 
church  ? 

BrafTUftil.  Sir,  I  am  shocked  at  your  question. 
How  can  I  avoid  doing  a  thing  so  customary 
and  so  creditable  ?  Not  go  to  church,  indeed ! 
What  do  you  lake  me  for,  Mr.  Worthy  7  I  am 
afraid  you  suspect  me  to  be  a  papist,  or  a  hca- 
then,  or  of  some  religion  or  other  that  is  not 
Chrintian. 

UorMy.  If  a  fbreisTier  were  to  hear  how  vio- 
kntlv  one  set  of  Christians  in  this  country  oflen 
speak  against  another,  how  earnest  would  he 
suppose  us  all  to  be  in  religious  matters :  and 
how  astonished  to  discover  that  many  a  man 
has  perhaps  little  other  proof  to  give  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  own  religion,  except  the  violence 
with  which  he  hates  the  religion  of  another 
party.  It  is  not  irreligion  which  such  men  hate; 
but  the  religioa  of  the  man,  or  tbo  Ptrty,  whom 
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we  are  set  against :  now  hatred  ia  eoitainlj  no 
part  of  the  relij^ion  of  the  GoipeL  Well,  yoa 
have  told  me  why  you  go  to  church ;  now  pray 
tell  me,  why  do  you  confeti  there  on  your  liend- 
ed  knees,  every  Sunday,  that  *  you  have  errod 
and  strayed  from  God*e  ways  7* — *  that  there  is 
no  health  in  you  7 — *  that  you  have  done  what 
you  ought  not  to  do  7 — and  that  you  are  a  miscb* 
rable  sinner  7' 

Brufncell.  Because  it  is  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  to  be  sure ;  a  book  which  I  have 
heard  you  yourself  say  was  written  by  wise  and 
good  men ;  the  glory  of  Christianity,  the  piilan 
of  the  protestant  church. 

Worthy.  But  have  you  no  other  reason  7 

Brafrwell.  No,  I  canH  say  I  have. 

Worthy,  When  you  repeat  that  excellent  form 
of  confession,  do  you  really  feel  that  you  are  a 
miserable  sinner  7 

BragutlL  No,  I  can*t  say  I  do.  But  that  is 
no  objection  to  my  repeating  it :  because  it  may 
suit  the  cause  of  many  who  are  so.  I  suppose 
the  good  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  intended  that 
part  for  wicked  people  only,  such  as  drunkards, 
and  thieves,  and  murderers  ;  for  I  imagine  they 
could  not  well  contrive  to  make  the  same  prayer 
quite  suit  an  honest  man  and  a  rogue ;  and  so  I 
sup[)06e  they  thought  it  better  to  make  a  good 
man  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a  rogue,  than 
to  make  a  rogue  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a 
good  man ;  and  you  know  it  is  so  customary  for 
every  body  to  rei>eat  the  general  confession,  that 
it  canH  hurt  the  credit  of  the  most  respectable 
persons,  though  every  respectable  percon  must 
know  they  have  no  particular  concern  in  it ;  ae 
they  are  not  sinners. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bragwell,  those 
good  doctors  you  speak  of,  were  not  quite  of 
your  opinion  ;  they  really  thought  that  what  you 
call  honest  men  were  grievous  sinners  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  and  that  the  best  of  us  stand  in  need 
of  making  that  humble  confession.  Mr.  Brag- 
well do  you  believe  in  the  fall  of  Adam  7 

Bra^welL  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  a  sad  thing 
for  Adam  it  was  ;  why,  it  is  in  the  Bible,  is  it 
not  ?  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  chapters  in  Gene- 
sis. Don't  you  believe  Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy.  Yes,  truly  I  do.  But  I  don't  believe 
it  merely  because  I  read  it  in  Genesis ;  though 
I  know,  indeed,  that  I  am  bound  to  believe 
every  part  of  the  word  of  God.  But  I  have  still 
an  additional  reason  for  believing  in  the  fall  of 
the  first  man. 

Bragwell.  Have  you,  indeed  7  Now,  I  can't 
guess  what  that  can  be. 

Worthy.  Why,  my  own  observation  of  what 
is  within  myself  teaches  me  to  believe  it  It  is 
not  only  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  which  con- 
vinces me  of  the  truth  of  the  fall,  but  also  the 
sinful  inclinations  which  I  find  in  my  own  heart 
corresponding  with  it.  This  is  one  of  those 
leading  truths  of  Christianity  of  which  I  can 
never  doubt  a  moment :  first  because  it  is  abun- 
dantly expressed  or  implied  in  Scripture;  and 
next,  because  the  consciousness  of  the  evil  na- 
ture, I  carry  about  with  me  confirms  the  doc- 
trine beyond  all  doubt.  Besides,  is  it  not  said 
in  Scripture,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  that  •  all  we,  like  lost  sheep,  havo 
gone  astray ;' — *  that  by  one  man's  disobedicnco 
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many  were  made  sinners;* — and  so  agrain  in 
twenty  more  places  that  I  could  tell  you  of. 

BntgwtlL  Well ;  I  never  thought  of  this.  But 
is  not  this  a  very  melancholy  sort  of  doctrine, 
Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy.  It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  if  wo  stop 
bore.  Hut  while  we  arc  deploring  this  sad 
truth,  let  us  take  comfort  from  another,  that  *  as 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  bo  made 
alive.* 

Braf(«ell,  Yes ;  I  remember  I  thought  those 
very  fine  words,  when  I  heard  them  said  over 
my  poor  father*s  grave.  But  as  it  was  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  I  did  not  think  of  taking  it 
to  myself;  for  I  was  then  young  and  hearty,  and 
in  little  danger  of  dying,  and  I  have  been  so  busy 
ever  since,  that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think 
of  it 

Worthy,  And  yet  the  service  pronounced  at 
the  burial  of  all  who  die,  is  a  solemn  admonition 
to  all  who  live.  It  is  there  said,  as  indeed  the 
Scripture  says  also,  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  ;  whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die,  but  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  la»t  day.' 
Now  do  you  think  you  belieoe  in  Christt  Mr. 
Bragwell  7 

Bragwell.  To  be  sure  I  do;  why  you  arc  al- 
ways fancying  me  an  atheist. 

Worthy.  In  order  to  believe  in  Christ,  we 
must  believe  first  in  our  own  guilt  and  our  own 
unworthiness  ;  and  when  we  do  this  we  shall  see 
the  use  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  till  then. 

Bragwell.  Why,  aii  this  is  a  now  way  of  talk- 
ing. I  can't  say  I  ever  meddled  with  such  sub- 
jects before  in  my  life.  But  now,  what  do  you 
advise  a  man  to  do  upon  your  plan  of  religion  7 

Worthy.  Why  all  this  leads  me  back  to  the 
ground  from  which  we  set  out,  I  mean  the  duty 
of  prayer;  for  if  we  believe  that  we  have  an 
evil  nature  within  us,  and  that  we  stand  in  need 
of  God's  grace  to  help  ua,  and  a  Saviour  to  re- 
deem us,  we  shall  be  led  of  course  to  pray  for 
what  we  so  much  need  ;  and  without  this  con- 
viction  we  shall  not  be  led  to  pray. 

Bragwell.  Well,  but  don't  you  think,  Mr, 
Worthy,  that  you  good  folks  who  make  so  much 
of  prayer,  have  lower  notions  than  we  have  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty?  You  think  hi 
wants  to  bo  informed  of  the  thing  you  tell  him ; 
whereas,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  lie  knows 
them  already,  and  that,  being  so  good  as  he  is, 
be  will  give  me  every  thing  he  sees  fit  to  give 
me,  without  my  asking  it 

Worthy,  God,  indeed,  who  knows  all  things, 
knows  what  we  want  before  we  ask  him ;  but 
still  has  he  not  said  that,  *  with  prayer  and  sup. 
plication  we  must  make  known  our  requests  un- 
to him  ?'  Prayer  is  the  way  in  which  Grod  hath 
said  that  his  favour  must  bo  sought  It  is  the 
channel  through  which  he  has  declared  it  his 
0o\'ereign  will  and  pleasure  that  his  blessings 
should  be  conveyed  to  us.  What  ascends  up  m 
prayer  descends  to  us  again  in  blessings.  It  is 
like  the  rain  which  just  now  fell,  and  which 
had  been  drawn  up  from  the  ground  in  vapours 
to  the  clouds  before  it  descended  from  them  to 
the  earth  in  that  refreshing  shower.  Besides 
prayer  has  a  good  efTcct  on  our  minds ;  it  tends 
to  excite  a  right  dis/N>sition  towards  Grod  in  us, 
and  to  keep  up  a.  conataat  aenae  of  our  depend. 


ence.  But  above  all,  it  ia  the  jray  to  gel  *  tbr 
good  things  we  want  *  Ask,*  says  the  Sertp. 
ture,  *and  ye  shall  receive.' 

BragweiL  Now,  that  is  the  very  thing  wbieh 
I  was  going  to  deny  :  for  the  truth  ia,  men  do 
not  always  get  what  they  ask ;  I  believe  if  I 
could  get  a  good  crop  for  asking  it,  I  would  pray 
oftencr  than  I  da 

Worthy.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Bragwell,  men  *atk 
and  receive  not,  because  they  ask  amiss  ;'-^ 
*  they  ask  that  they  may  consume  it  on  their 
lusts.' — They  ask  worldly  blessings,  perhapi, 
when  they  should  ask  spiritual  ones.  Now,  the 
latter,  which  are  the  good  things  I  epoke  of,  are 
always  granted  to  those  who  pray  to  God  lor 
them,  though  tbo  former  aro  not  I  have  ob. 
served  in  the  case  of  some  worldly  things  I 
have  sought  for,  that  the  grant  of  my  prayer 
would  have  caused  the  misery  of  my  life;  so 
that  God  equally  consults  our  good  in  what  be 
withholds,  and  in  what  he  bestows. 

BragwcU.  And  yet  you  continue  to  pray  od 
I  suppose  7 

Worthy.  Certainly ;  but  then  I  try  to  mend 
as  to  the  object  of  my  prayers.  I  pray  for 
God's  blessing  and  favour,  which  is  better  than 
riches. 

BragweiL  You  seem  very  earnest  on  this  sub- 
ject 

Worthy.  To  cut  the  matter  short ;  1  ask  then, 
whether  prayer  is  not  positively  commanded  in 
the  Gospel.  When  this  is  the  case,  we  can  never 
dispute  about  the  necessity  or  the  duty  of  a 
thing,  as  we  may  when  there  is  no  such  com. 
mand.  Here,  however,  let  me  just  add  also,  that 
a  man's  prayers  may  be  turned  into  no  small 
use  in  the  way  of  discovering  to  him  whatever 
is  amiss  in  his  life. 

Bratrwell.  How  so,  Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy.  Why,  suppose  now,  you  were  to  try 
yourself  by  turning  into  the  shape  of  a  prayer 
every  practice  in  which  you  allow  yourself.  For 
instance,  let  the  prayer  in  the  morning  be  a 
sort  of  preparation  for  the  deeds  of  the  day,  and 
the  prayer  at  night  a  sort  of  retrospection  of 
those  deeds.  You,  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  suspect,  are 
a  little  inclined  to  covctousness ;  excuse  me,  sir. 
Now,  suppose  after  you  have  been  daring  a 
wholo  day  a  little  too  eager  to  get  rich  ;  suppose, 
I  say,  you  were  to  try  how  it  would  eound  to 
beg  of  God  at  night  on  your  knees,  to  give  yoa 
still  more  money,  though  you  have  already  lo 
much  that  you  know  not  what  to  do  with  it 
Suppose  you  were  to  pray  in  the  morning,  •(> 
Lord,  give  me  more  riches,  though  thoae  I  bave 
are  a  snare  and  a  temptation  to  mo ;'  and  ask 
him  in  the  same  solemn  manner  to  bless  all  the 
grasping  means  you  intend  to  make  use  of  ia 
the  day,  to  add  to  your  substance  7 

Bragwell,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  have  no  patience 
with  you  for  thinking  I  r^uld  be  so  wicked. 

Worthy.  Yet  to  make  such  a  covetous  prayer 
as  this  is  hardly  more  wicked,  or  more  absurd, 
than  to  lead  the  life  of  the  covetous,  by  sinning 
up  to  the  spirit  of  that  very  prayer  which  you 
would  not  have  the  courage  to  put  into  words. 
Still  further  observe  how  it  would  sound  to  oon« 
foss  your  sins,  und  pray  against  them  all,  ex. 
oept  one  favourite  sin.  *  L^ird,  do  thou  enable 
\  mo  to  foTtaSLQ  aVV  m^  %vta^  eroe^  the  Jove  of 
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f  ;* — *  in  this  one  thb;  pvdon  th  j  ter- 
— Or,  ^  Do  thoo  enible  me  to  forgive  all 
ave  injured  me,  except  old  Giles.*  This 
ill  object  against,  as  a  wicked  prayer ;  but 
ced  in  prajrer,  it  must  be  wicked  in  prac 
It  is  even  more  shocking  to  make  it  the 
ige  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  life,  than  of  the 
And  jret,  because  you  have  been  used  to 
9ple  act  thus,  and  have  not  been  used  to 
•hem  praj  thus,  you  are  shocked  at  the 
id  not  shocked  at  the  other, 
^lee//.  Shocked,  indeed!  Why,  at  this 
ou  would  teach  one  to  hate  one*B  self. 
tA||L  Hear  me  out,  Mr.  Bragwell ;  you 
yov  good  nephew,  Tom  Broad,  out  of 
^oo  know  ;  you  owned  to  me  it  was  an 
injustice.  Now,  suppose  on  the  morning 
r  doing  so  you  had  begged  of  God,  in  a 

I  act  of  prayer,  to  prosper  the  deed  of  cm- 
id  oppression,  which  you  intended  to  com- 
et day.  I  see  you  are  shocked  at  the 
It  of  such  a  prayer.  Well,  then,  would 
irty  prayer  have  kept  yon  from  commit, 
at  wicked  action  7  In  short,  what  a  life 
hat  be,  no  act  of  which  you  dare  beg  God 
per  and  bless  ?  If  once  you  can  bring 
If  to  believe  that  it  is  your  bounden  duty 
f  for  God*8  blessing  on  your  day*s  work, 

II  certainly  grow  careful  about  passing 
day  as  you  may  safely  ask  his  blessing 
The  remark  may  be  carried  to  sports, 

ons,  company.  A  man,  who  once  takes 
serious  use  of  prayer,  will  soon  find  him. 
iiged  to  abstain  from  such  diversions,  oc> 
ins,  and  societies,  as  he  cannot  reasons, 
lire  that  God  will  bless  to  him  ;  and  thus 
see  himself  compelled  to  leave  off  either 
.ctice  or  the  prayer.  Now,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
not  ask  you  which  of  the  two  he  that  is  a 
iristian  will  give  up,  sinning  or  praying. 
Brafrwell  began  to  feel  that  he  had  not 
t  of  tlie  argument,  and  was  afraid  he  was 
I  no  great  ifigure  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend, 
y,  however, lie  was  relieved  from  the  dif. 
into  which  the  necessity  of  making  some 
'  must  have  brought  him,  by  finding  they 
3me  to  the  end  of  their  little  journey  :  and 
er  beheld  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  which 
ed  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion,  with 
»al  satisfaction. 

er  my  readers  for  the  transactions  at  the 

Lion,  and  for  the  sad  adventures  which 

irds  befel  Mr.  BragwelPs  family,  to  the 

irt  of  the  History  of  the  Two  Wealthy 


PART  V. 

TIIK  GOLDEN  LION. 

Bragweli.  and  Mr.  Worthy  alighted  at 
[den  Lion.  It  was  market-day  :  the  inn, 
d,  the  town  was  all  alive« — Bragwcll  was 
n  his  element  Money,  company,  and 
lieer  always  set  his  spirits  afloat.  He  felt 
fthe  principal  man  in  the  scene.  He  had 
Teat  objects  in  view ;  the  sale  of  his  land; 
Ling  Mr.  Worthy  see  how  much  ho  was 
up  to  bj  10  man/  substantial  peop]e,  and  J 


the  showing  these  people  what  a  wise  man  hia 
most  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Worthy  was.  It  was 
his  way  to  try  to  borrow  a  little  credit  from  every 
person,  and  every  thing  he  was  connected  with, 
and  by  that  credit  to  advance  his  interest  and 
increase  his  wealth. 

The  farmers  met  in  a  large  room ;  and  |rhila 
they  were  transacting  their  various  conosmii 
thsme  whose  pursuits  were  the  same,  naturally 
herded  together.  The  tanners  were  drawn  to 
one  corner,  by  the  common  interest  which  they 
took  in  bark  and  hides.  A  useful  debate  was 
carrying  on  at  another  little  table,  whether  the 
practice  of  sowing  wheat  or  of  planting  it  wer« 
most  profitable.  Another  set  were  disputin|^ 
whether  horses  or  oxen  were  best  for  ploughs. 
Those  who  were  concerned  in  canals,  sought 
the  company  of  other  canallers ;  while  some, 
who  were  interested  in  the  new  bill  for  inclo- 
sures,  wisely  looked  out  for  such  as  knew  meet 
about  waste  lands. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  pleased  with  all  these  sub- 
jects, and  picked  up  something  useful  on  each. 
It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  most  men  under- 
stood some  one  thing,  and  that  he  who  was 
wise  would  try  to  learn  from  every  man  some- 
thing on  the  subject  he  best  knew;  but  Mr. 
Worthy  made  a  further  use  of  the  whole.  What 
a  pity  IS  it,  said  he,  thst  Christians  are  not  so 
desirous  to  turn  their  time  to  good  account  as 
men  of  business  are  !  When  shall  we  see  reli- 
gious persons  as  anxious  to  derive  profit  from 
the  experience  of  others  as  these  farmers?  When 
shall  wo  sec  them  as  cogcr  to  turn  their  time  to 
good  account  7  While  I  approve  these  men  fiir 
not  being  slothful  in  business,  let  me  improve 
the  hint,  by  being  siao  fervent  in  spirit 

Showing  how  much  wiser  the  children  qf  thif 
generation  are  than  the  children  of  Light* 

When  the  hurry  was  a  little  over,  Mr.  Brac^ 
well  took  a  turn  on  the  bowling-green.  Mr. 
Worthy  followed  him,  to  ask  why  the  sale  of  the 
estate  was  not  brought  forward.  Let  the  auc- 
tioneer proceed  to  business,  said  he  ;  the  com- 
pany  will  be  glad  to  get  home  by  daylight.  I 
speak  mostly  with  a  view  to  others;  for  I  do  not 
think  of  being  a  purchaser  myselfl  I  know  it, 
said  Bragwell,  or  I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  But  is  it  really 
possible  (proceeded  he,  with  a  smile  of  contempt) 
that  you  should  think  I  will  sell  my  estate 
before  dinner  7  Mr.  Worthy,  you  are  a  clever 
man  at  books,  and  such  things ;  and  perhaps 
can  make  out  an  account  on  paper  in  a  hand- 
somer manner  than  I  can.  But  I  never  found 
much  was  to  be  got  by  fine  writing.  As  to 
figures,  I  can  carry  enoutfh  of  them  in  my  head 
to  add,  divide,  and  multiply  more  money  than 
your  learning  will  ever  give  you  the  fingering 
of.  You  may  beat  me  at  a  book,  but  you  arc  a 
very  child  at  a  bargain.  Sell  my  land  before 
dinner  indeed  ! 

Mr.  Worthy  was  poziled  to  guess  how  a  man 
was  to  show  more  wisdom  by  selling  a  piece  of 
ground  at  one  hour  than  another,  ana  desired 
an  explanation.  Bragwell  fell  rather  more  con- 
tempt for  his  understanding  than  he  had  ever 
done  before.  Look'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  I 
do  not  think  that  knowledge  is  of  any  use  to  « 
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man,  anless  he  lias  sense  enough  to  turn  it  to 
account  Men  are  my  books,  Mr.  Worthy ;  and 
it  is  by  reading,  spelling,  and  putting  them  to* 
gether  to  good  purpose,  that  I  have  got  up  in 
the  world.  I  shall  give  you  a  proof  of  this  to- 
day. These  farmers  are  most  of  them  come  to 
the  Lion  with  a  view  of  purchasing  this  bit  of 
land  of  mine,  if  they  should  like  the  bargain. 
Now,  as  you  know  a  Uiing  can*t  be  any  great 
bargain  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller  too,  to 
them  and  to  me,  it  becomes  me  as  a  man  of 
aenae,  who  has  the  good  of  his  family  at  heart, 
to  secure  the  bargain  to  myself.  I  would  not 
eheat  any  man,  sir,  but  I  think  it  fair  enough  to 
turn  his  weakness  to  my  own  advantage ;  Uiere 
ia  no  law  against  that,  you  know ;  and  this  is 
the  use  of  one  man's  having  more  sense  than 
another.  So,  whenever  I  have  a  piece  of  land  to 
aell,  I  always  give  a  handsome  dinner,  with 
plenty  of  punch  and  strong  beer.  We  fill  up 
the  morning  with  other  business ;  and  I  care- 
fhlly  keep  back  my  talk  about  the  purchase  till 
we  have  dined.  At  dinner  we  have,  of  course, 
a  slice  of  politics.  This  puts  most  of  us  into  a 
passion,  and  you  know  anger  is  thirsty.  Besides, 
*  Church  and  King*  naturally  brings  on  a  good 
many  other  toasts.  Now,  as  I  am  master  of  the 
feast,  you  know  it  would  be  shabby  in  mc  to 
save  my  liquor  ;  so  I  push  about  the  glass  one 
way,  and  the  tankard  the  otiicr,  till  all  my  com- 
pany arc  as  merry  as  kings.  Every  man  is  de- 
Ughtod  to  see  what  a  fine  hearty  fellow  he  has 
to  deal  with,  and  Mr.  Bragwcll  receives  a  thou- 
Band  compliments.     By  this  time   tiiey  have 

Kined  as  much  in  good  humour  as  they  have 
it  in  sober  judgment,  and  this  is  the  proper 
moment  for  setting  the  auctioneer  to  work,  and 
this  I  commonly  do  to  such  good  purpose,  that 
I  go  home  with  my  purse  a  score  or  two  pounds 
heavier  than  if  they  had  not  been  warmed  by 
their  dinner.  In  the  morning  men  are  cool  and 
auspicious,  and  have  all  their  wits  about  them  ; 
but  a  cheerful  gloss  cures  all  distrust  And, 
what  is  lucky,  I  add  to  my  credit  as  well  as  my 
pocket,  and  get  more  praise  for  my  dinner  than 
blame  for  my  bargain. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  struck  with  the  absurd  va- 
nity which  could  tempt  a  man  to  own  himself 
guilty  of  an  unfair  action  for  the  sake  of  show- 
ing his  wisdom.  He  was  beginning  to  express 
his  disapprobation,  when  they  were  told  dinner 
waa  on  table.  They  went  in,  and  were  soon 
aeated.  AU  was  mirth  and  good  cheer.  Every 
body  agreed  that  no  one  gave  such  hearty  din- 
ners as  Mr.  BragweH.  Nothing  was  pitiful 
where  be  was  master  of  the  feast  Bragwell, 
who  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  excellent  din- 
ner before  him,  and  enjoyed  the  good  account 
to  which  he  should  turn  it,  heard  their  praises 
with  delight,  and  cast  an  eye  on  Worthy,  as 
much  aa  to  say  who  is  the  wise  man  now. 
Having  a  mind,  for  his  own  credit,  to  make  his 
friend  talk,  he  turned  to  him,  sajing,Mr.  Wor- 
thy, I  believe  no  people  in  the  world  enjoy  life 
more  than  men  of  our  class.  We  have  money 
and  power,  we  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
have  as  good  a  right  to  gentility  as  the  best 

As  to  gentility,  Mr.  Bragwell,  replied  Wor- 
thy, I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  among  the  wisest 
«  our  protenaions.   Bat  I  will  aay,  that  our'i  ia 


a  creditable  and  respectable  boaineaa.  In  ■» 
cient  times,  farming  was  tho  employment  of 
princes  and  patriarchs;  and,  now-aldays,  an 
honest,  humane,  sensible,  Englbh  yeoman,  I 
will  be  bold  to  say,  is  not  only  a  Tory  uaefol, 
but  an  honourable  character.  But  then,  he  must 
not  merely  think  of  enjoying  life  as  yon  call  it, 
but  he  must  think  of  living  up  to  the  great  ends 
for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  A  wealthy 
farmer  not  only  has  it  in  his  power  to  live  well, 
but  to  do  much  good.  He  is  not  only  the  father 
of  his  own  family,  but  his  workmen,  his  depen- 
dants, and  the  poor  at  large,  especially  in  these 
hard  times.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  raise  into 
credit  all  the  parish  offices  which  have  fallen 
into  disrepute  by  getting  into  bad  hands ;  and 
he  can  convert,  what  have  been  falsely  thought 
mean  offices,  into  very  important  ones,  by  his 
just  and  Christian  like  manner  of  filling  tJieiii. 
An  upright  j\iry man,  a  conscientious  constable, 
a  humane  overseer,  an  independent  elector,  an 
active  superintendent  of  a  work-house,  a  joit 
arbitrator  in  public  disputes,  a  kind  counsellor 
in  private  troubles ;  such  an  one,  I  say,  fills  up 
a  station  in  society  no  less  necessary,  and,  u 
far  as  it  reaches,  scarcely  less  important  than 
that  of  a  magistrate,  a  sheriff  of  a  county,  or 
even  a  member  of  parliament  That  can  never 
be  a  slight  or  degrading  office,  on  which  the 
happiness  of  a  whole  parish  may  depend. 

Bragwcll,  who  thought  the  good  sense  of  bu 
friend  reflected  credit  on  himself,  encouraged 
Worthy  to  go  on,  but  he  did  it  in  his  own  vain 
way.  Ay,  very  true,  Mr.  Wortliy,  said  he,  you 
are  right;  a  loading  man  in  our  class  ought  to 
be  looked  up  to  as  an  example,  as  you  say  ;  in 
order  to  which,  he  should  do  things  handsomely 
and  liberally,  and  not  grudge  himself,  or  his 
friends,  any  thing ;  casting  an  eye  of  compla- 
cency on  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided. 
True,  replied  Mr.  Worthy,  ho  should  be  an  ex- 
ample of  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  plainness  of 
manners.  But  he  will  do  well,  added  he,  not  to 
affect  a  frothy  gentility,  which  will  sit  but 
clumsily  upon  him.  If  he  has  money,  let  him 
spend  prudently,  lay  up  moderately  Car  hu 
children,  and  give  liberally  to  the  poor.  But 
let  him  rather  seek  to  dignify  his  own  atation 
by  his  virtues,  than  to  get  above  it  by  his  vanity. 
If  he  acts  thus,  then,  as  long  as  his  country 
lasts,  a  farmer  of  England  will  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  its  most  valuable  members  ;  nay  more, 
by  this  conduct,  he  may  contribute  to  make 
England  last  the  longer.  The  riches  of  the 
farmer,  corn  and  cattle,  arc  the  true  riches  of  a 
nation ;  but  let  him  remember,  that  though  com 
and  cattle  enrich  a  country,  nothing  but  jostice, 
integrity,  and  religion,  can  preserve  it 

Here  one  of  the  company,  who  was  known  to 
be  a  man  of  loose  principles,  and  who  seldom 
went  to  public  worship,  said  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  religion,  and  was  always  ready  to  testify 
his  regard  to  it  by  drinking  church  and  king. 
On  this  Mr.  Worthy  remarked,  that  he  waa 
afraid  that  too  many  contented  themselves  with 
making  this  toast  include  the  whole  of  their  re- 
ligion, if  not  of  their  loyalty.  It  is  with  real 
sorrow,  continued  he,  that  I  am  compelled  lo 
observe,  that  though  there  are  numberleia 
honourable  instances  to  the  contrary,  yet  I  haTt 
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wen  more  contempt  and  neglect  of  Christianity 
in  men  of  jur  calling,  tlian  m  almoit  any  other. 
They  too  frequently  hate  the  rector  on  accoant 
of  hiH  tithes,  to  which  he  has  as  good  a  right  as 
tiie}'  have  to  their  farms,  and  tho  curate  o(l  ac 
c:iunt  of  his  poverty ;  but  the  truth  is,  religion 
itfelf  is  often  the  concealed  object  of  their  dis- 
like. I  know  too  many,  who,  while  they  affect 
a  violent  outward  zeal  for  the  church,  merely 
because  they  conceive  its  security  to  be  somehow 
connected  witli  their  own  political  advantages, 
yet  pr  ive  the  hollowness  of  their  attachment,  by 
showing  little  regard  to  its  ministers,  and  loss 
to  its  ordinances. 

Young  Wilson,  the  worthy  grazier,  whom 
Mids  Bragwell  turned  off  because  he  did  not  un- 
derstand French  dances,  thanked  Mr.  Worthy 
fi)r  what  he  had  said,  and  hoped  he  should  be 
the  better  for  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  desired 
liis  leave  to  be  better  acquainted.  Most  of  the 
others  declared  they  had  never  heard  a  finer 
speech,  and  then,  as  is  usual,  proceeded  to  show 
the  good  effect  it  had  on  them,  by  loose  conver- 
sation, hard  drinking,  and  whatever  could  coun- 
teract all  that  Wortiiy  had  been  saying. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  much  concerned  to  hear 
Mr.  Bragwell,  af\er  dinner,  whisper  to  the 
waiter,  to  put  less  and  less  water  into  every 
frckh  tiowl  of  punch.  This  was  his  old  way ; 
if  the  time  they  had  to  sit  was  long,  then  the 
punch  was  to  be  weaker,  as  he  saw  no  good 
in  wasting  money  to  make  it  stronger  tlian  the 
time  required.  But  if  time  pressed,  tlien  the 
strength  was  to  be  increased  in  due  proportion, 
as  a  small  quantity  must  then  intoxicate  them 
ts  much  in  a  short  time  as  would  be  required 
of  a  greater  quantity  had  the  time  been  longer. 
This  was  one  of  Mr.  Bragwell's  nice  calcula- 
tions; and  this  was  the  sort  of  skill  on  which  he 
aa  much  valued  himself. 

At  length  the  guests  were  properly  primed 
for  business ;  just  in  that  convenient  stage  of 
intoxication  which  makes  men  warm  and  rash, 
yet  keeps  short  of  that  absolute  drunkenness, 
which  disqualifies  for  business,  tho  auctioneer 
fet  to  wurk.  All  were  bidders,  and,  if  possible, 
t\\  would  have  been  purchasers ;  so  happily  had 
the  feast  and  the  punch  operated.  They  bid  on 
with  a  still  increasing  spirit,  till  they  got  so 
much  above  the  value  of  tho  land,  that  Brag- 
well with  a  wink  and  a  whisper,  said :  Who 
would  sell  his  land  fasting  7  £h  !  Worthy  7  At 
length  the  estate  was  knocked  down,  at  a  price 
very  far  above  its  worth. 

As  soon  as  it  was  sold,  Bragwell  again  said 
softly  to  Worthy,  Five  from  fif\y  and  tliere  re- 
main forty-five.  The  dinner  and  drink  won*t 
cost  me  five  pounds,  and  I  have  got  fifly  more 
thsn  the  land  was  worth.  Spend  a  shilling  to 
l^ain  a  pound !  This  is  what  I  call  practical 
Arithmetic,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  glad  to  get  out  of  this  scone ; 
snd  neeing  that  his  friend  was  quite  sober,  he 
rcHoIved  as  they  rode  home,  to  deal  plainly  with 
him.  Brafifwell  had  found  out,  among  his  cal- 
cuUtions,  tiiat  there  were  some  sins  which  could 
only  be  committed,  by  a  prudent  man,  one  at  a 
tinie.  For  instance,  he  knew  that  a  man  cnuld 
not  well  get  rich  and  get  drunk  at  tho  same  mo- 
ment i  so  that  ha  used  to  practice  one  first,  and 


the  other  after ;  but  he  had  found  oat  that  some 
vices  made  very  good  company  together ;  thus, 
while  ho  had  watched  himself  in  drinking,  lest 
he  should  become  as  unfit  to  sell  as  his  guests 
were  to  buy,  he  had  indulged,  without  mea- 
sure, in  the  good  dinner  ho  had  provided.  Mr. 
Worthy,  I  say,  seeing  him  able  to  bear  reasoui 
rubuked  him  fbr  this  day^s  proceedings  with 
some  severity.  Bragwell  bore  his  reproofs  with 
that  sort  of  patience  which  arises  from  an 
opinion  of  onc*s  own  wisdom,  accompanied  by  m 
recent  flush  of  prosperity.  He  behaved  with 
that  gay  good  humour,  which  grows  out  of 
united  vanity  and  good  fortune.  You  are  too 
squeamish,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  I  have  done 
nothing  discreditable.  These  men  came  with 
their  eyes  open.  There  is  no  compulsion  used. 
They  arc  free  to  bid  or  to  let  it  alone.  I  maka 
them  welcome,  and  I  ahall  not  be  thought  a 
bit  the  worse  of  by  them  to-morrow,  when  tbev 
are  sober.  Others  do  it  besides  me,  and  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  as  long  as  I  have 
custom  on  my  side. 

Worthy.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Bragwell,  to  hear 
you  support  such  practices  by  such  arguments. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  dangerous  snare 
to  the  souls  of  men  than  is  to  be  found  in  that 
word  CUSTOM.  It  is  a  word  invented  to  reconcile 
corruption  with  credit,  and  sin  with  safety. 
But  no  custom,  no  faahion,  no  combination  of 
men,  to  set  up  a  false  standard  can  ever  make 
a  wrong  action  right  That  a  tiling  is  oflon 
done,  is  so  far  from  a  proof  of  its  being  right,  that 
it  is  the  very  reason  which  will  set  a  thinking 
man  to  inquire  if  it  be  not  really  wrong,  lest  ho 
siiould  be  following,  *  a  multitude  to  do  eviL* 
Right  is  right,  though  only  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand pursues  it ;  and  wrong  wiil  be  forever 
wrong,  though  it  be  the  allowed  practice  of  the 
other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  If  this 
shameful  custom  be  really  common,  which  I  can 
hardly  believe,  that  is  a  fresh  reason  why  a  con. 
scientions  man  should  set  his  face  against  it. 
And  I  must  go  so  far  as  to  say  (you  will  excuso 
me  Mr.  Bragwell)  that  I  see  no  great  diiTcrenco, 
in  the  eye  of  conscience,  whatever  there  may  be 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  between  your  making  a 
man  first  lose  his  reason,  and  then  getting  flfly 
guineas  out  of  his  pocket,  because  he  has  lost  it  * 
and  your  picking  the  fifly  guineas  out  of  his 
pocket,  if  you  had  met  him  dead  drunk  in  his 
way  home  to-night.  Nay,  ho  who  meets  a  man 
already  drunk  and  robs  him,  commits  but  one 
sin ;  while  he  who  makes  him  drunk  first  that 
he  may  rob  him  afterwards,  commits  two. 

Bragwell  gravely  replied :  Mr.  Worthy,  while 
I  have  the  practice  of  people  of  credit  to  sup« 
port  me,  and  tho  law  of  the  land  to  protect  me, 
I  see  no  reason  to  bo  ashamed  of  any  thing  I  do. 
Mr.  Bragwell,  answered  Worthy,  a  truly  honest 
man  is  not  always  looking  sharp  about  him,  to 
see  how  far  custom  and  the  law  will  bear  him 
out;  if  ho  be  honest  on  principle,  he  will  consult 
the  law  of  his  conscience,  and  if  he  be  a  Chris- 
tian, he  will  consult  tlie  written  law  of  Ciod. 
We  never  deceive  ourselves  more  than  when 
we  overreach  others.   You  would  not  allow  that 
you  had  robbed  your  neighbour  for  tho  world, 
yet  you  are  not  ashamed  to  own  you  have  out- 
witted him.    I  have  read  this  great  truth  in  the 
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vnrks  of  a  Iieatben,  Mr.  Brag  well,  that  the  chief 
muery  of  man  arises  from  his  not  knowings  how 
to  make  rii|^ht  calculations. 

BnpteiL  Sir,  the  remark  does  not  belong  to 
me.  I  have  not  made  an  error  of  a  farthing. 
Ijook  at  the  accoont,  sir — right  to  the  smallest 
fiaction. 

Worthy,  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  final  accounts ; 
•piritaal  calculations;  arithmetic  in  the  long 
ran.  Now,  in  this,  your  real  Christian  is  the 
cwily  true  calculator :  he  has  found  out  that  we 
shall  be  richer  in  the  end,  by  denying,  than  by 
indulging  ourselves.  He  knows  that  when 
the  balance  comes  to  be  struck,  when  profit  and 
loM  shall  be  summed  up,  and  the  final  account 
■djustsd,  that  whatever  ease,  prosperity,  and  de- 
light we  had  in  this  world,  yet  if  we  have  lost 
our  souls  in  the  end,  we  cannot  reckon  that  we 
liave  made  a  good  bargain.  We  cannot  pretend 
that  a  few  items  of  present  pleasure  make  any 
freat  figure,  set  over  against  the  sum  total  of 
•temal  misery.  So  you  see  it  is  only  for  want 
of  a  good  head  at  cdculation  that  men  prefer 
time  to  eternity,  pleasure  to  holiness,  earth  to 
heaven.  You  soe  if  we  get  our  ncighbour*s 
money  at  the  price  of  our  own  integrity  ;  hurt 
his  good  name,  but  destroy  our  own  souls ;  raise 
our  outward  character,  but  wound  our  inward 
conscience ;  when  we  come  to  the  lost  reckon, 
ing,  we  shall  find  that  we  were  only  knaves  in 
the  second  instance,  but  fools  in  the  first.  In 
short,  we  shall  find  that  whatever  other  wisdom 
wo  possessed,  we  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
•kill  of  true  calculation. 

Notwithstandinor  this  rebuff,  Mr.  Bragwell 
not  home  in  high  spirits,  for  no  arguments 
oould  hinder  him  fVom  feeling  that  he  had  the 
£fly  guineas  in  his  purse. 

There  is  to  a  worldly  man  something  oo  irre- 
■istible  in  the  actual  {KMscssion  of  present,  and 
visible,  and  palpable  pleasure,  that  he  considers 
It  as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  to  set  them  in  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  invisible  realities  of 
eternity. 

As  soon  as  Bragwell  came  in,  he  gayly  threw 
the  money  he  had  received  on  the  table,  and 
desired  his  wife  to  lock  it  up.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving it  with  her  usual  satisfaction,  she  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  and  threw  it  back 
to  him.  You  may  keep  your  cash  yourself, 
•aid  ahe.  It  is  all  over — we  want  no  more 
money.  You  are  a  ruined  man !  A  wicked 
creature,  scraping  and  working  as  we  have 
done  for  her ! — Bragwell  trembled,  but  durst 
not  ask  what  he  dreaded  to  hear.  His  wife 
■pared  him  the  trouble,  by  cryinr  out  as  soon 
ms  her  rage  permitted :  The  girl  is  ruined ; 
Pdly  is  ffone  off!  Poor  BragwclPs  heart  sunk 
within  him  ;  he  ^rew  sick  and  giddy,  and  as  his 
wife's  rage  swallowed  up  her  grief,  so,  in  his 
ffrief,  he  almost  forgot  his  anger.  The  purse 
nil  from  his  hand,  and  he  cast  a  look  of  anguish 
upon  it,  finding,  for  the  first  time  that  money 
could  not  relieve  his  misery. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who,  though  much  concerned, 
was  less  discomposed,  now  called  to  mind,  that 
the  young  lady  had  not  returned  with  her  mo- 
ther and  sister  the  night  before :  he  bcgeed 
Mrs.  Bragwell  to  explain  this  sad  story.  She, 
instead  of  soothing  her  husband,  fell  to  reproach- 


ing him.  It  is  all  your  fault,  mid  ahe ;  yoa 
were  a  fool  for  your  pains. — If  I  had  had  my 
way  the  girls  would  never  have  kept  company 
with  any  but  men  of  substance,  and  then  the? 
could  not  have  been  ruined.  Mra.  Bragwell, 
said  Worthy,  if  she  has  chosen  a  bad  man,  it 
would  be  still  a  misfortune,  even  though  he  had 
been  rich.  O,  that  would  alter  the  case,  said 
she,  a /a/  Borrow  i9  better  than  a  lean  one.  But 
to  marry  a  beggar !  there  is  no  sin  like  that 
Here  Miss  Betsey,  who  stood  sullenly  by,  put 
in  a  word,  and  said,  her  sister,  however,  had 
not  disgraced  herself  by  having  married  a  far. 
mer  or  a  tradesman ;  she  had,  at  least,  made 
choice  of  a  gentleman.  What  marriage  I  what 
gentleman  !  cried  the  afilicted  father.  Tell  ois 
the  worst !  He  was  now  informed  that  his  dar- 
ling  daughter  was  gone  off  with  a  strolliog 
player,  who  had  been  acting  in  the  neigbbonriog 
villages  lately. — Miss  Betsey  again  pot  in,  say. 
in^,  he  was  no  stroller,  but  a  gentleman  in  du- 
guise,  who  only  acted  for  his  own  diversieo. 
boes  he  so,  said  the  now  furious  Bragwell, 
then  he  shall  be  transported  for  mine. 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  him 
from  his  new  son.in-law,  who  desired  his  have 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  implore  his  forgive, 
ness.  He  owned  he  had  been  shopman  to  a 
haberdasher;  but  thinking  his  person  and  ta- 
Icnts  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  upon  trade, 
and  being  also  a  little  behind  hand,  lie  had  taken 
to  the  stage  with  a  view  of  making  his  fortune : 
that  he  had  married  Miss  Bragwell  entirely  for 
love,  and  was  sorry  to  mention  so  paltry  a 
thing  as  money,  which  he  despised,  but  that  hit 
wants  were  pressing  :  his  landlord,  to  whom  be 
was  in  debt,  having  been  so  vulgar  as  to  threaten 
to  send  him  to  prison.  He  ended  with  saTiDg: 
*  I  have  been  obliged  to  shock  your  daughter'i 
delicacy,  by  confessing  my  unlucky  real  name ' 
I  believe  I  owe  part  of  my  success  with  her,  to 
my  having  assumed  that  of  Augustus  Frederick 
Thcodosius.  She  is  inconsolable  at  this  ooo- 
fossion,  which,  as  you  are  now  my  father,  I 
must  also  make  to  you,  and  subscribe  myself, 
with  many  blushes,  by  the  vulgar  name  of'^yonr 
dutiful  son, 

TmoniT  Inclk.* 

*  O  !*  cried  the  afflicted  father,  as  he  tore  the 
letter  in  a  rage,  *  Miss  Bragwell  married  to  a 
strolling  actor !  How  shall  1  bear  it  ?'— •  Why, 
I  would  not  boar  it  at  all,*  cried  the  enraged  mo. 
ther  ;  *  I  would  never  see  her ;  I  would  never 
forgive  her ;  I  would  let  her  starve  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  barn,  while  that  rascal,  with  all  those 
pagan,  popish  names,  was  ranting  away  at  the 
other.* — *  Nay,'  said  Miss  Betsey,  •  if  he  is  only 
a  shopman,  and  if  his  name  be  really  'Hroothy 
Incle,  I  would  never  fi>rgive  her  neither.  But 
who  would  have  thought  it  by  his  looks,  and  by 
his  monalroua  genteel  behaviour  7  no,  he  never 
can  have  so  vulgar  a  name.' 

♦  Come,  come,'  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *  were  he 
really  an  honest  haberdasher,  I  should  think 
there  was  no  other  harm  done,  except  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  thing.  Mr.  Brafrwell,  this  is 
no  time  to  blame  you,  or  hardly  to  reason  with 
you.  I  feel  for  you  sincerely.  I  ought  not, 
perhaps,  just  at  present,  to  reproach  you  for  the 
mistaken  manner  in  which  you  hB\'C  bred  uy 
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jour  dan^hlera,  as  jonr  error  bu  brought  itf 
panishment  along  with  it  You  now  aee,  be- 
cause  jou  now  feel,  the  evil  of  a  falee  educa- 
tion.  It  baa  ruiiied  your  daughter ;  jour  whole 
plan  unavoidablj  led  to  aome  such  end.  The 
larflfc  sums  yon  spent  to  qualify  them,  aa  you 
thought,  foi  a  hi^h  atation,  only  served  to  make 
them  despise  their  own,  and  could  do  them  no- 
thing but  harm,  while  your  habits  of  life  pro- 
perly confined  them  to  company  of  a  lower  claas. 
While  they  were  better  drest  than  the  daughters 
of  the  first  gentry,  they  mere  worse  taught  as  to 
real  knowledge,  than  the  daughters  of  your 
pkiughmen.  Their  Tanity  has  been  raised  by 
exeesstve  finery,  and  kept  alive  by  excessive 
flattery.  Every  evil  temper  baa  been  fostered 
by  indulgence.  Their  pride  has  never  been 
controlled;  their  self-will  has  never  been  sub- 
dued ;  their  idleness  has  laid  them  open  to 
erery  temptation,  and  their  abundance  has  en- 
abled them  to  gratify  every  desire ;  their  time, 
that  precious  Ulent,  has  been  entirely  wasted. 
Every  thing  thoT  have  been  taught  to  do  is  of 
so  use,  while  tliey  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with  all  which  they  ought  to  have  known.  I 
deplore  Miss  Polly's  fidse  step.  That  she  should 
have  married  a  runaway  shopman,  turned 
stroller,  I  truly  lament  But  for  what  better 
husband  was  she  qualified  7  For  the  wife  of  a 
farmer  ahe  was  too  idle :  for  the  wife  of  a  trades- 
man  she  was  too  expensive :  for  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  ahe  was  too  icrioranL  You,  your- 
self, was  most  to  blame.  You  expected  her  to 
aet  wisely,  though  you  never  taught  her  that 
Uar  of  God  whieh  ia  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
1  owe  it  to  you,  aa  a  friena,  and  to  myself  as 
a  Christian,  to  declare,  that  your  practices  in 
the  common  transactions  of  life,  as  well  as  your 
present  misfortune,  are  almost  the  nntural  con- 
sequences  of  tlioK  false  principles  which  I  pro- 
tested ajirainflt  when  you  were  at  my  house.* 

Mrs.  Bragwell  attempted  several  times  to  in- 
terrupt  Mr.  Worthy,  but  her  hunband  would  not 
permit  it.  He  felt  Uie  force  of  all  his  friend  said, 
and  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  Mr.  Worthy  thuH 
went  on  :  *  It  grieves  me  to  say  how  much  your 
own  indiscretion  has  contributed  even  to  bring 
on  your  present  misfortune.  You  n^avo  your 
countenance  to  this  very  company  of  strollerp, 
tbousfh  you  knew  they  were  acting  in  defiance  to 
tlie  laws  of  the  land,  to  say  no  worse.  They  go 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  bam  to  barn,  strip- 
ping the  poor  of  their  money,  the  young  of 
their  innocence,  and  all  of  their  time.  I)o  you 
remember  with  how  much  pride  you  told  nie 
that  you  had  bespoke  The  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wife,  for  the  benefit  of  this  very  Mr.  Frederic 
Theodosius?  To  this  pernicious  ribaldry  you 
not  only  carried  your  own  family,  but  wasted  I 
know  not  how  much  money  in  treating  your 
workmen's  wives  and  children,  in  these  hard 
times  too  when  they  have  scarcely  bread  to  eat, 
or  a  shoe  on  their  feet :  and  all  this  only  that 
you  might  have  the  absurd  pleasure  of  seeing 
those  flattering  words.  By  dttire  of  Mr.  Brag. 
weU^  stuck  up  in  print  at  the  public  house,  on 
the  blacksmith's  shed,  at  the  turnpike-gate,  and 
an  the  barn-door.* 

•asePartn. 


Mr.  Bragwell  acknowledged  that  his  friend's 
rebuke  was  too  just,  and  he  looked  so  very  con- 
trite OS  to  raise  the  pity  of  Mr.  Worthy,  who,  in 
a  mild  voice,  thus  wont  on  :  *  What  I  have  said 
is  not  BO  much  to  reproach  you  with  the  ruin  of 
one  daughter,  as  from  a  desire,  to  save  the  other. 
Let  Miss  Betsey  go  home  with  me.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  be  her  jailer,  but  I  will  be  her 
friend.  She  will  find  in  my  daughters  kind 
companions,  and  in  my  wife  a  prudent  guide. 
I  know  she  will  dislike  us  at  first,  but  I  do  not 
despair  in  time  of  convincing  her  that  a  sober, 
humble,  useful,  pious  life,  is  as  necessary  to 
make  us  happy  on  earth,  as  it  is  to  fit  us  for 
heaven.' 

Poor  Miss  Betsey,  though  she  declared  it 
would  he  frightful  dull  and  monttrouM  vulgar 
and  diMmal  melancholy^  yet  was  she  so  terrified 
at  the  discontent  and  grumbling  which  she 
would  have  to  endure  at  home,  that  she  sullenly 
consented.  She  had  none  of  that  filial  tender- 
ness  which  led  her  to  wish  to  stay  and  sooth 
and  comfort  her  afHicted  father.  All  ahe 
thought  about  was  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  her 
mother's  ill  humour,  and  to  carry  so  much 
finery  with  her  as  to  fill  the  Miss  Worthys  with 
envy  and  respect  Poor  girl !  she  did  not  know 
that  envy  was  a  feeling  they  never  indulged ; 
and  that  fine  clothea  were  the  last  thing  to  draw 
their  respect 

Mr.  Worthy  took  her  home  next  day.  When 
they  reached  his  house  they  found  there  young 
Wilson,  Miss  Betsey's  old  admirer.  She  was 
much  pleased  at  this,  and  resolved  to  treat  him 
well.  But  her  good  or  ill  treatment  now  signi- 
fied but  little.  This  young  grazier  reverenced 
Mr.  Worthy's  character,  ana  ever  since  he  had 
met  him  at  the  Lion,  had  been  thinking  what  a 
happiness  it  would  be  to  marry  a  young  woman 
bred  up  by  such  a  father.  He  had  heard  much 
of  the  mo<]c8ty  and  discretion  of  both  the  daugh- 
ters, but  his  inclination  now  determined  him  in 
favour  of  the  elder. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  young 
man  of  good  sense  and  sound  principles,  allow- 
ed him  to  become  a  visitor  at  his  house,  but  de- 
ferred his  consent  to  the  marriage  till  ho  knew 
him  more  thoroughly.  Mr.  Wilson,  from  what 
ho  saw  of  the  domestic  piety  of  this  family,  im- 
proved daily,  both  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  religion ;  and  Mr.  Worthy  soon  formed  him 
intoanioHt  valuable  character.  During  this  time 
Miss  BragwelTs  hopes  had  revived  ;  but  though 
she  api)eared  in  a  new  dress  almost  every  day 
she  had  the  mortification  of  being  beheld  with 
great  inditfcrence  by  one  whom  she  had  always 
secretly  liked.  Mr.  Wilson  married  before  her 
face  a  girl  who  was  greatly  her  inferior  in  for- 
tune, fiorson,  and  appearance ;  but  who  was 
humble,  frugal,  meek  and  pious.  Miws  Brag- 
well now  strongly  felt  the  truth  of  what  Mr. 
Wilson  had  once  told  her,  that  a  woman  may 
make  an  excellent  partner  for  a  dance  who 
would  make  a  very  bad  companion  for  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Bragwell  anr*  hi««  daughters  had 
only  learnt  to  regret  their  folly  an<l  vanity,  aa 
it  had  produced  them  mortification  in  this  life 
whether  they  were  over  brought  to  a  more  se- 
rious sense  of  their  errors  may  be  seen  in  a  fu 
ture  part  of  this  history. 
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PART  VI. 


GOOD  RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr.  Br  AG  well  was  so  much  afflicted  at  the 
dingracefiil  marriagre  of  his  daui^hter,  who  ran 
off  with  Timothy  Incle,  the  strolling  player,  that 
he  never  fully  recovered  his  spirits.  His  ch^r- 
iblness,  which  had  arisen  from  an  high  opinion 
of  himself,  had  been  confirmed  by  a  ccmstant 
flow  of  uninterrupted  success-,  and  that  is  a  sort 
of  cheerfulness  which  is  very  liable  to  be  im- 
paired, because  it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every  ac- 
cident and  cross  event  in  life.  But  though  his 
pride  was  now  disappointed,  his  misfortunes  had 
not  taught  him  any  humility,  because  he  had 
not  discovered  that  they  were  caused  by  his  own 
fiialt;  nor  had  he  acquired  any  patience  or  sub- 
mission because  he  had  not  learnt  that  all  afflic- 
tions come  from  the  hand  of  God,  to  awaken  us 
to  a  deep  sense  of  our  sins,  and  to  draw  off  our 
heiarts  from  the  perishing  vanities  of  this  life. 
Besides,  Mr.  Brag  well  was  one  of  those  people, 
who,  even  if  they  would  be  thought  to  bear  with 
tolerable  submission  such  trials  as  appear  to  be 
■ent  more  immediately  from  Providence,  yet 
think  they  have  a  sort  of  right  to  rebel  at  every 
misfortune  which  befals  them  through  the  fault 
of  a  fellow-creature ;  as  if  our  fellow-creatures 
were  not  the  agents  and  instruments  by  which 
Providence  often  sees  fit  to  try  or  to  punish 

QS. 

In  answer  to  his  heavy  complaints,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  expatiated 
on  the  injustice  of  our  impatience,  and  on  the 
folly  of  our  vindicating  ourselves  from  guilt  in 
the  distinctions  we  make  between  those  trials 
which  seem  to  come  more  immediately  from 
GSod,  and  those  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
fiiults  of  our  fellow-creatures.  *  Sickness,  losses, 
and  death,  we  think,*  continued  he,  *  we  dare 
not  openly  rebel  against;  while  we  fancy  we 
ve  quite  justified  in  giving  a  loose  to  our  vio- 
lence when  we  snffer  by  the  hand  of  the  oppres- 
■or,  the  unkindness  of  the  friend,  or  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  child.  But  this  is  one  of  the  delu- 
sions of  our  blinded  hearts.  Ingratitude,  un- 
kindness,  calumny,  are  permitted  to  assail  us  by 
the  same  power  who  cuts  off  *  the  desire  of  our 
eyes  at  a  stroke.*  The  friend  who  betrays  us, 
and  the  daughter  who  deceives  us,  are  instru- 
ments for  our  chastisement,  sent  by  the  same 
purifying  hand  who  orders  a  fit  of  sickness  to 
weaken  our  bodies,  or  a  storm  to  destroy  our 
crop,  or  a  fire  to  burn  down  our  house.  And 
we  must  look  for  the  same  remedy  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other ;  I  mean  prayer  and  a  deep 
submission  to  the  will  of  Grod.  We  must  leave 
off  looking  at  second  causes,  and  look  more  at 
Him  who  sets  them  in  action.  We  must  try  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  Providence ;  and 
hardly  dare  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it  till  it 
has  accomplished  in  us  the  end  for  which  it  was 
Bent* 

His  imprudent  daughter,  Bragwell  would  not 
be  brought  to  see  or  forgive,  nor  was  the  de- 
grading name  of  Mrs.  Incle  ever  allowed  to  be 
pronounced  in  his  hearing.  Ho  had  loved  her 
with  an  excessive  and  undue  affection ;  and 
while  she  gratified  his  vanity  by  her  beauty  and 
finery,  he  deemed  her  fkulta  of  little  conse- 


quence ;  but  when  she  disappointed  hie  ambi. 
tion  by  a  disgraceful  marriage,  all  hie  natural 
affection  only  served  to  increase  his  resentment 
Yet,  though  he  regretted  her  crime  less  than 
his  own  mortification,  he  never  ceased  in  secret 
to  lament  her  loss.  She  soon  found  out  she  wu 
undone ;  and  wrote  in  a  strain  of  bitter  repenU 
anee  to  ask  him  for  forgiveness.  She  owned 
that  her  husband,  whom  she  had  supposed  to  be 
a  man  of  fashion  in  disguise,  was  a  low  person 
in  distressed  circumstances.  She  implored  that 
her  father,  though  he  refused  to  give  her  hus- 
band that  fortune  for  which  alone  it  was  now 
too  plain  he  had  married  her,  would  at  least  al- 
low her  some  subsistence ;  for  that  Mr.  Ind^ 
was  much  in  debt,  and  she  feared  in  danger  oC. 
a  jail. 

The  father's  heart  was  half  melted  at  thba& 
count,  and  his  affection  was  for  a  time  awaken- 
ed. But  Mrs.  Bragwell  opposed  his  sending  her 
any  assistance.  She  always  made  it  a  point  of 
duty  never  to  forgive ;  for  she  said  it  only  en- 
couraged those  who  had  done  wrong  once  to  de 
worse  next  time.  For  her  part  she  had  never 
yet  been  guilty  of  so  mean  and  pitiful  a  weak- 
ness as  to  forgive  any  one ;  for  to  pardon  an  in- 
jury always  showed  either  want  of  spirit  to  ftd 
It,  or  want  of  power  to  resent  it  She  was  re- 
solved she  would  never  squander  the  money  for 
which  she  had  worked  early  and  late,  on  a  bag- 
gage who  had  thrown  herself  away  on  a  beggar, 
while  she  had  a  daughter  single,  who  might  yet 
raise  her  family  by  a  great  match.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Bragweirs  anger  was  notowing 
to  the  unduti  fulness  of  the  daughter,  or  the 
worthlessness  of  the  husband  ;  poverty  was  iir 
her  eyes  the  grand  crime.  The  doctrine  of  for- 
giveness, as  a  religious  principle,  made  no  more 
a  part  of  Mr.  BragwelPs  system  than  of  hie 
wife's ;  but  in  natural  feeling,  particularly  for 
this  offending  daughter,  he  much  exceeded 
her. 

In  a  few  months  the  youngest  Miss  BragweU 
desired  leave  to  return  home  from  Mr.  Worthy's. 
She  had,  indeed,  only  consented  to  go  thither 
as  a  less  evil  of  the  two,  than  staying  in  her 
father's  house  afler  her  sister's  elopement  But 
the  sobriety  and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Worth^'A 
family  were  irksome  to  her.  Habits  of  yanitr 
and  idleness  were  become  so  rooted  in  her  mind, 
that  any  degree  of  restraint  was  a  burthen ;  and 
though  she  was  outwardly  civil,  ft  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  longed  to  get  away.  She  resolved^ 
however,  to  profit  by  her  sister's  faults ;  and 
made  her  parents  easy  by  assuring  them  she 
never  would  throw  herself  away  on  a  man  wk§ 
wat  iDorth  nothing.  Encouraged  by  theee  pro- 
mises, which  her  parents  thought  included  the 
whole  sum  and  cubstance  of  human  wisdom, 
and  which  was  all  they  said  they  could  in  rea- 
son expect,  her  father  allowed  her  to  come 
home. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  accompanied  her,  found 
Mr.  Bragwell  gloomy  and  dejected.  As  his 
house  was  no  longer  a  scene  of  vanity  and  fee- 
tivity,  Mr.  Bragwell  tried  to  make  himself  and 
his  friend  believe  that  he  was  grown  religions  ; 
whereas  he  was  only  become  discontented.  All 
he  had  always  fancied  that  piety  was  a  melan- 
choly, gloomy  thing,  and  as  he  felt  his  own 
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nind  reallj  gloomy,  be  wu  willing  to  think 
hat  he  waa  f  rowing  piont.    He  had,  indeed, 
pme  more  constantly  to  church,  and  had  taken 
en  pleasure  in  feasting  and  cards,  and  now 
ind  then  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  but  all 
ills  was  because  his  spirits  were  low,  and  not 
because  his  heart  was  changed.     The  outward 
Ktions  were  more  regular,  but  the  inward  man 
ires  the  same.    The  n>rm8  of  religion  were  re. 
MTted  to  as  a  painful  duty :  but  this  only  added 
(D  his  misery,  while  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
its  spirit  and  its  power.    He  still,  however,  re- 
Krred   religion  as  a  lostthsome  medicine,  to 
rhich  he  feared  he  must  have  recourse  at  last, 
lod  of  which  he  even  now  considered  every  ab- 
tioenoe   from  pleasure,  or  every  exercise  of 
iety,  as   a  bitter  dose.    His  health  also  was 
Bpaired,  so  that  his  friend  found  him  in  a  pl- 
iable state,  neither  able  to  receive  pleasure 
xim  the  world,  which  he  so  dearly  loved,  nor 
nm  religion  which  he  so  greatly  (eared.    He 
xpectad  to  have  been  much  commended  by 
Vorthy  fiir  the  change  in  his  way  of  life ;  but 
Worthy,  who  saw  that  the  alteration  was  only 
wing  to  the  loss  of  animal  spirits,  and  to  the 
asual  absence  of  temptation,  was  cautious  of 
tattering  him  too  much.    '  I  thought  Mr.  Wor- 
by,*  said  he,  *  to  have  received  more  comfort 
ma  you.   I  was  told  too,  that  religion  was  full 
if  comfort,  but  I  do  not  much  find  it* — *  Vou 
rere  told  the  truth,*  replied  Worthy  ;  *  religion 
I  full  of  comfort,  but  you  must  first  be  brought 
nfo  a  state  (St  to  receive  it  before  it  can  become 
o;  yoa  most  be  brought  to  a  deep  and  hum- 
iling  sense  of  sin.    To  give  you  comfort  while 
m  are  puffed  up  with  high  thoughts  of  your- 
t\^  would  be  to  give  you  a  strong  cordial  in  a 
ligh  fever.     Religion  keeps  back  her  cordials 
ill  the  patient  is  lowered  and  emptied  :  emptied 
f  self^  Mr.  Bragwell.     If  you  had  a  wound,  it 
lust  be  examined  and  cleansed,  ay,  and  probed 
»,  before  it  would  be  safe  to  put  on  a  healing 
laster.    Curing  it  to  the  outward  eye,  while  it 
'as  corrupt  at  bottom,  would  only  bring  on  a 
lortification,  and  you  would  bo  a  dead  man, 
hile  you  trusted  that  the  plaster  was  curing 
ou.     You  most  be,  indeed,  a  Christian  before 
9u  can  be  entitled  to  the  comforts  of  Chris- 
anity.* 

*  I  am  a  Christian,*  said  Mr.  Bragwell ;  *  many 
r  my  friends  are  Christians,  but  I  do  not  see 

has  done  us  much  good.* — *  Christianity  it- 
alf,*  answered  Worthy,  *  cannot  make  us  good, 
nless  it  be  applied  to  our  hearts.  Christian 
ririleres  will  not  make  us  Christians,  unless 
m  make  use  of  them.  On  that  shelf  I  sec  stands 
our  medicine.  The  doctor  orders  you  take  it 
bve  you  taken  it-7* — *  Yes,*  replied  Bragwell. 
Are  you  the  better  for  it  7*  said  Worthy.  '  I 
hink  I  am,*  he  replied.  *  But,*  added  Mr.  Wor- 
by,  *  are  you  the  better  because  the  doctor  has 
rdered  it  merely,  or  because  you  have  also 
aken  it  ?* — *  What  a  foolish  question,*  cried 
kagwell ;  *  Why  to  be  sure  the  doctor  mis^lit 
le  the  best  doctor,  and  his  physic  the  best  phy- 
tic in  tbe  world  ;  but  if  it  stood  for  ever  on  the 
iheir,  I  could  not  expect  to  he  cured  by  it  My 
ioctor  u  not  a  mountebank.  He  does  not  pretend 
o  cure  by  i  charm.  The  physio  is  good,  and  as 
t  luits  my  ease,  tbough  it  is  bitter,  i  take  it* 

Vol.  I 


•  You  have  now,*  said  Mr.  Worthy,  •  explain* 
cd  undesignedly  the  reason  why  religion  doce 
so  little  good  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  mounte- 
bank ;  it  does  not  work  by  a  charm  ;  but  it  offers 
to  cure  your  worst  corruptions  by  wholesome, 
though  sometimes  bitter  prescriptions.  But  you 
will  not  take  them ;  you  will  not  apply  to  God 
with  the  same  earnest  desire  to  bo  healed  with 
which  you  apply  to  your  doctor ;  you  will  not 
confess  your  sins  to  one  as  honestly  as  you  tell 
your  symptoms  to  the  other,  nor  resid  your  Bible 
with  the  same  faith  and  submission  with  which 
you  teke  your  medicine.  In  reading  it,  however^ 
you  must  teke  care  not  to  apply  to  yourself  the 
oomforte  which  arc  not  suited  to  your  case.  You 
must,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  brought  into  a 
condition  to  be  entitled  to  the  promises,  before 
^ou  can  expect  the  comfort  of  them.  Conviction 
IS  not  conversion ;  that  worldly  discontent,  which 
is  the  effect  of  worldly  disappointment,  is  not 
that  godly  aorrow  which  worketh  repentance.  Be- 
sides, while  you  have  been  pursuing  all  the  gra- 
tifications of  the  world,  do  not  complain  that  you 
have  not  all  the  comforte  of  religion  too.  Could 
you  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  both,  the  Bible 
would  not  be  true,* 

Bragwell.  Well,  sir,  but  I  do  a  good  action 
sometimes;  and  God,  who  knows  he  did  not 
make  us  perfect,  will  accept  it,  and  for  the  sake 
of  my  good  actions  will  forgive  my  faulte. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it  God  will  never  for 
give  your  sins  for  the  sake  of  your  virtues 
There  is  no  commutetion  tex  tliere.  But  he 
will  forgive  them  on  your  sincere  repentance, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Goodness  is  not 
a  single  act  to  be  done ;  so  that  a  man  can  say,  I 
have  achieved  it,  and  the  thing  is  over ;  but  it 
is  a  habit  that  is  to  be  constantly  mainteined ; 
it  is  a  continual  struggle  with  the  opposite  vice. 
No  man  must  reckon  himself  good  for  any  thing 
he  has  already  done ;  though  he  may  consider 
it  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  if 
he  feels  a  constant  disposition  to  resist  every 
evil  temper.  But  every  Christian  grace  will 
always  find  work  enough ;  and  he  must  not 
fancy  that  because  he  has  conquered  once,  his 
virtue  may  now  sit  down  and  teke  a  holyday. 

Bragwell.  But  I  thought  we  Christians,  need 
not  be  watchful  against  sin  ;  because  Christ,  as 
you  so  often  tell  me,  died  for  sinners. 

Worthy.  Do  not  deceive  yourself:  the  evan- 
gelical  doctrines,  while  they  so  highly  exalt  a 
Saviour  do  not  diminish  the  heinousness  of  sin, 
they  rather  magnify  it.  Do  not  comfort  your- 
self by  extenuation  or  mitigation  of  sin  ;  but  by 
repentence  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  It  is  not  by  diminishing  or  deny- 
ing your  debt;  but  by  confessing  it,  by  owning 
you  have  nothing  to  pay,  that  forgiveness  is  to 
be  hoped. 

Bragwell.  I  don*t  understend  you.  You  want 
to  have  ine  as  good  as  a  saint,  and  as  penitent 
as  a  sinner  at  the  same  time. 

Worthy.  I  expect  of  every  real  Christian,  that 
is,  every  real  penitent,  that  he  should  lat>our  to 
£ret  his  heart  and  life  impressed  with  the  stamp 
of  the  Go!*pcI.  I  expect  to  see  him  aiming  at  a 
conformity  in  spirit  and  in  pruCtico  to  the  will 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  I  expect  to  see  him 
gradually  attaining  towards  an  entire  changa 
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from  his  nataral  §eir.  When  I  sec  a  man  at 
constant  war  with  those  several  pursuits  and 
tempers  which  are  with  peculiar  propriety  term- 
ed worldly^  it  is  a  plain  proof  to  me  that  the 
changfe  must  have  parsed  on  him  which  the 
gt>S|'>cl  emphatically  terms  becoming  *a  new 
man.* 

BragwelL  I  hope  then  I  am  altered  enough 
to  please  you.  I  am  sure  affliction  has  made 
such  a  change  in  me,  that  my  hest  friends  hard- 
ly know  me  to  be  the  same  man. 

Worthy.  That  is  not  the  change  I  mean.  *Tis 
true,  from  a  merry  man  you  are  become  a 
ffloomy  man  ;  but  that  is  because  you  have  been 
disappointed  in  your  schemes :  the  principle  re- 
mains unaltered.  A  great  match  for  your  single 
daughter  would  at  once  restore  all  the  spirits 
jrou  have  lost  by  the  imprudence  of  your  mar- 
ried one.  The  change  the  Gospel  requires  is  of 
quite  another  cast :  it  is  having  *  a  new  heart 
and  a  right  spirit;* — it  is  being  *God*s  work- 
manship r — it  is  being  *  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works  ;* — it  is  becoming  *  new 
creatures ;' — it  is  *  old  things  being  done  away, 
and  all  things  made  new  ;* — it  is  by  so  *  learn- 
ing the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — to  the  putting 
off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new,  which 
aAer  Grod  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness;* — it  is  by  *  partaking  of  the  divine  na- 
ture.* Pray  observe,  Mr.  Bragwell,  these  are 
not  my  words,  nor  words  picked  out  of  any  fa- 
natical book ;  they  are  the  words  of  that  Gospel 
^ou  profess  to  believe ;  it  is  not  a  new  doctrine, 
Jt  is  as  old  as  our  religion  itself.  Though  I  can- 
not but  observe,  that  men  are  more  reluctant  in 
bblicving,  more  averse  to  adoptinsr  this  doctrine 
tlian  almost  any  other :  and  indeed  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it ;  for  there  is  perhaps  no  one  which 
8o  attacks  corruption  in  its  strong  holds ;  no  one 
which  so  thoroughly  prohibits  a  lazy  Christian 
from  uniting  a  life  of  sinful  indulgence  with  an 
outward  profession  of  piety. 

Bra^\%'ell  now  seemed  resolved  to  set  about 
the  matter  in  earnest ;  but  he  resolved  in  his  own 
strens^th  :  he  never  thought  of  applying  fur  as- 
sistance to  the  Fo'mtain  of  Wisdom ;  to  Him 
who  giveth  might  to  them  who  have  no  strength. 
Unluckily,  the  very  day  Mr.  Worthy  took  leave, 
there  happened  to  be  a  grand  ball  at  the  next 
town,  on  account  of  the  assizes.  An  assize-ball, 
courteous  reader !  is  a  scene  to  which  erentle- 
men  and  ladies  periodically  resort  to  celebrate 
the  crimes  and  calamities  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, by  dancing  and  music,  and  to  divert  them- 
selves with  feasting  and  drinking,  while  un- 
happy wretches  are  receiving  sentence  of  death. 

To  this  ball  .Miss  Bragwell  went,  dressed  out 
with  a  double  portion  of  finery,  pouring  out  on 
hor  head,  in  addition  to  her  own  ornaments,  the 
whole  bind-box  of  feathers,  beads,  and  flowers, 
her  sister  had  lefl  behind  her.  While  she  was 
St  the  hall  her  father  formed  many  plans  of  re- 
ligious reformation  ;  he  talked  of  lessening  his 
business,  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for 
devotion;  though  noijugt  now^  while  the  mar- 
kets were  so  high  ;  and  then  he  began  to  think 
of  sending  a  handsome  subscription  to  the  In- 
iirmiry ;  though,  on  second  thoui^hts  he  con- 
cluded he  need  not  be  in  a  hurry^  but  might  as 
-well  leave  it  in  his  will ;  though  to  give^  and  re- 


pent, and  reform,  were  three  things  he  wu  beat 
upon.  But  when  his  daughter  came  home  it 
night  so  happy  and  so  fine !  and  telling  how  dtt 
had  danced  with  squire  Squeeze,  the  great  eon 
contractor,  and  how  many  fine  things  he  lad 
said  to  her,  Mr.  Bragwell  felt  the  old  SfHrit  of 
the  world  return  in  its  full  force.  A  marriigs 
with  Mr.  Dashall  Squeeze,  the  contractor,  vn 
beyond  his  hopes ;  for  Mr.  Sqaeeu  was  sip. 
posed  from  a  very  low  beginning  to  have  fit 
rich  during  the  war. 

As  for  Mr.  Squeeze,  he  had  picked  np  as  mdek 
of  the  history  of  his  partner  between  the  daaesi 
as  he  desired ;  he  was  convinced  there  wooli 
be  no  money  wanting ;  for  Miss  Bragwell,  who 
was  now  looked  on  as  an  only  child,  mast  nsedi 
be  a  great  fortune,  and  Mr.  Squeese  wis  lot 
much  used  to  advanta(;cous  contracts  to  IsC  tUi 
slip.  As  he  was  gaudily  dressed,  and  possoHed 
all  the  arts  of  vulgar  flattery.  Miss  BrsgweB 
eagerly  caught  at  his  proposal  to  wait  on  bar 
father  next  day.  Squeeze  was  quite  a  man  tAer 
Brag  weirs  own  heart,  a  genius  at  getting  did. 
ney,  a  fine  dashinjr  fellow  at  speAding  it  He 
told  his  wife  that  this  was  the  very  sort  of  nm 
for  his  daughter ;  for  he  got  money  like  a  Jtw 
and  spent  it  like  a  prince ;  but  whether  it  wm 
fairly  got,  or  wisely  spent,  he  was  too  mocha 
man  of  the  world  to  inquire.  Mrs.  Bragwdl 
was  not  so  run  away  with  by  appearances,  but 
that  she  desired  her  husband  to  be  careful,  and 
make  himself  quite  sure  it  was  the  right  BCr. 
Squeeze,  and  no  impostor.  But  being  assnnd 
by  her  husband  that  Betsey  would  certaialy 
keep  her  carriage,  she  never  gave  herself  ooi 
thought  with  what  sort  of  a  man  she  was  to  rids 
in  it  To  have  one  of  her  daughters  drive  is 
her  own  coach,  filled  up  all  her  ideas  of  huniia 
happiness,  and  drove  the  other  daughter  quite 
out  of  her  head.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  ?reat  splendour,  and  .Mr.  and  Mr8.SqiMea 
set  otf  for  London,  where  they  had  taken  a 
house. 

Mr.  Bragwell  now  tried  to  forget  that  he  had 
any  other  daughter ;  and  if  some  thoughts  of 
the  resolutions  he  had  made  of  entering  on  a 
more  religious  course  would  sometimes  fiiros. 
themselves  upon  him,  they  were  put  off^  like  the 
repentance  of  Felix,  to  a  more  convenient  $eMi9*; 
and  finding  he  was  likely  to  have  a  grandchild, 
he  became  more  worldly  and  more  ambitiooi 
th:m  ever  ;  thinking  this  a  just  pretence  for  add* 
ing  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field.  And  then 
is  no  stratagem  by  which  men  more  fatally  de- 
ceive themselves,  than  when  they  make  even 
unborn  children  a  pretence  for  that  rapine,  or 
that  hoarding,  of  which  their  own  oovetousncsi 
is  the  true  motive.  Whenever  he  ventured  to 
write  to  Mr.  Worthy  about  the  wealth,  the  gaj- 
ety,  and  the  grandeur  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sqoeen, 
that  faithful  friend  honestly  reminded  him  of 
the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  worldly  greatneo, 
and  the  error  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  marrying 
his  daughter  before  he  had  taken  time  to  in- 
quire into  the  real  character  of  the  man,  saying, 
that  he  could  not  help  foreboding  that  the  hap- 
piness of  a  match  made  at  a  ball  might  have  an 
untimely  end. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bragwell  had  paid  dowi 
a  larger  fortune  than  was  prudent,  for  fiar  Mr. 
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«ie  ilioald  fly  oft,  yet  he  wis  raqirMed  to 
▼e  x9Ty  toon  a  presting  letter  from  him,  dc 
K  him  to  advance  a  considerable  earn,  aa  lie 
the  oiler  of  an  advantageoui  purchase, 
h  he  must  lose  for  want  of  money.  Brag^- 
was  staggered,  and  refused  to  comply  ;  but 
rife  told  him  he  must  not  be  shabby  to  such 
ntlcman  -a^  squire  Squeeze ;  for  that  she 
don  all  sides  such  accounts  of  their  grandeur, 
feasts,  their  carriages,  and  their  liveries, 
she  and  her  husband  ought  even  to  deny 
kSclTcs  comforts  to  oblige  such  a  generous 
who  did  all  this  in  honour  of  their  daugh. 
besides,  if  he  did  not  send  the  money  soon, 
might  be  obliged  to  lay  down  their  coach, 
ihen  she  should  never  be  able  to  show  her 
again.  At  length  Mr.  Brag  well  lent  him 
nooey  on  his  bond ;  he  knew  Squeeze's  in- 
t  was  larse ;  for  he  had  carefully  inquired 
this  particular,  and  for  the  rest  he  took  his 
.  Mrs.  Squeeze  also  got  great  presents 
ber  mother,  by  representing  to  her  how 
Qsively  they  were  forced  to  live  to  keep  up 
credit,  and  what  hmiour  she  was  confer- 
on  the  family  of  the  Bragwells,  by  spend, 
tiieir  money  in  such  grand  company, 
ng  many  otner  letters  she  wrote  her  the 
«in|^: 

'  TO  Mas.  BRAGWELL. 

"oa  can^t  imagine,  dear  mother,  how  charm- 
'  we  live. — I  lie  a-bed  almost  all  day,  and 
ip  all  night;  but  it  is  never  dark  for  all 
for  we  bum  such  numbers  of  candles  all  at 
,  that  the  sun  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  in 
Ion.  Then  I  am  so  happy  !  for  we  are  never 
a  moment,  Sundays  or  working-days ;  nay, 
ruld  not  know  which  was  which,  only  that 
av«  most  pleasure  on  a  Sunday ;  because 
the  only  day  on  which  people  have  nothing 
but  to  divert  themselves.  Then  the  great 
are  all  so  kind,  and  so  good ;  they  have  not 
of  pride,  for  they  will  come  and  oat  and 
:,  and  win  my  money,  just  as  if  I  was  their 
, ;  and  if  I  have  got  but  a  cold,  they  arc  so 
unhappy  that  they  send  to  know  how  I  do ; 
hough  I  suppose  they  cant  rest  till  the  foot- 
has  told  them,  yet  they  arc  so  polite,  that 
lave  been  dying  they  seem  to  have  forgot- 
:  the  next  time  we  meet,  ana  not  to  know 
bey  have  seen  me  the  day  before.  Oh  !  they 
rue  friends ;  and  for  ever  smiling,  and  so 
of  one  another,  that  they  like  to  meet  and 
f  one  another's  company  by  hundreds,  and 
fs  think  the  more  the  merrier.  I  shall  ne- 
e  tired  of  such  a  delightful  life. 
*  Your  dutiful  daughter, 

'Brrsxr  Squeeze.* 

le  style  of  ber  letters,  however,  altered  in  a 
months.  She  owned  that  though  things 
on  gayer  and  grander  than  ever,  yet  she 
ly  ever  saw  ber  husband,  except  her  house 
uill  of  company  and  cords,  or  dancing  was 
r  OD ;  that  he  was  oflen  so  busy  abroad  he 
I  not  come  borne  all  night ;  that  he  always 
iwed  the  money  her  mother  sent  her  when 
as  going  oat  on  this  nightly  business  ;  and 
the  last  time  she  bad  asked  him  for  money 
irsed  and  ewore,  and  bid  ber  apply  to  the 


old  farmer  and  his  rib,  who  were  made  of  mo- 
ney. This  letter  Mrs.  BragwcU  concealed  from 
her  husband. 

At  length,  on  some  change  in  public  affairs, 
Mr.  Squeeze,  who  had  made  an  overcharge  of 
some  thousand  pounds  in  one  article,  lost  bis 
contract ;  he  was  found  to  owe  a  large  debt  to 
government,  and  his  accounts  must  be  made  up 
immediately.  This  was  impossible  ;  he  had  no* 
only  spent  his  large  income,  without  making 
any  provision  for  his  family,  but  had  contracted 
heavy  debts  by  gaming  and  other  vices.  His 
creditors  poured  in  upon  him.  He  wrote  to 
Bragwell  to  borrow  another  sum ;  but  without 
hinting  at  the  loss  of  his  contract  These  re- 
peated demands  made  Bragwell  so  uneasy,  that 
instead  of  sending  him  the  money,  he  rewlfed 
to  go  himself  secretly  to  London,  and  judge  by 
his  own  eyes  how  thmgs  were  going  on,  as  hie 
mind  strangely  misgave  him.  He  got  to  Mr. 
Squeezers  house  about  eleven  at  night,  and 
knocked  gently,  concluding  that  they  must 
needs  be  gone  to  bed.  But  what  was  his  asto- 
nishment to  find  the  hall  was  full  of  men ;  he 
pushed  through  in  spite  of  them,  though  to  his 
great  surprise  they  insisted  on  knowing  his 
name,  saying  they  must  carry  it  to  their  lady. 
This  affronted  him  :  he  refused,  saying,  '  It  is 
not  because  I  am  ashamed  of  my  name,  it  will 
pass  for  thousands  in  any  market  in  the  west  of 
England.  Is  this  your  London  manners,  not  to 
let  a  man  of  my  credit  in  without  knowing  hia 
name  indeed  !*  What  was  his  amazement  to 
see  every  room  as  full  of  card-tables  and  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies  as  it  would  hold.  All  was 
so  light,  and  so  gay,  and  so  festive  and  so  grand, 
that  lie  reproached  himself  for  his  suspicions, 
tliouj^ht  notliing  too  good  fur  tlicin,  and  resolved 
secretly  to  give  Squeeze  another  five  hundred 
pounds  to  help  to  keep  up  »o  much  grandeur 
and  happiness.  At  length  seeing  a  footman  he 
knew,  he  asked  him  where  were  liis  master  and 
mistress,  for  he  could  not  pick  them  out  among 
the  company  ;  or  rather  liin  ideas  were  m>  con- 
fused with  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  that  ho 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  there  or  not. 
The  man  said,  that  his  master  had  just  sent  for 
his  lady  up  stairs,  and  he  believed  that  lie  was 
not  well.  Mr.  Bragwell  said  he  would  go  up 
himself  and  look  for  his  daughter,  as  he  could 
not  speak  so  freely  to  her  before  all  that  com- 
pany. 

He  went  up,  knocked  at  the  chamber  door, 
and  its  not  being  opened,  made  him  push  it  with 
some  violence.  He  heard  a  bustling  noise  with- 
in, and  again  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  open 
the  door.  At  this  the  noise  increased,  and  Mr. 
Bragwell  was  struck  to  the  heart  at  the  sound 
of  a  pistol  from  within.  He  now  kicked  oo  vio- 
lently against  the  door  that  it  burst  open,  when 
the  first  sight  he  saw  was  his  daughter  falling  to 
the  ground  in  a  fit,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  dying  by  a 
shot  from  a  pistol  which  was  dropping  out  of 
his  hand.  Mr.  Bragwell  was  not  the  only  per- 
son whom  the  sound  of  the  pistol  had  alarmed. 
The  servants,  the  company,  all  heard  it,  and  all 
ran  up  to  this  scene  of  horror.  Those  who  hod 
the  best  of  the  game  took  care  to  bring  up  their 
tricks  in  their  hands,  having  had  the  prudence 
to  leave  the  very  fow  who  coold  be  trusted,  to 
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watch  the  stakes,  while  those  who  had  a  pros- 
pect of  losingf  profited  by  the  confusion,  and 
threw  up  tlieir  cards.  All  was  dismay  and  ter- 
ror. Some  ran  for  a  surgeon,  others  examined 
the  dying  man ;  some  removed  Mrs.  Squeeze  to 
her  bed,  while  poor  Bragwell  could  neither  see 
nor  hear,  nor  do  any  thing,  One  of  the  com- 
pany took  up  a  letter  which  lay  open  upon  the 
table,  and  was  addressed  to  him ;  they  read  it, 
hoping  it  might  explain  the  horrid  mystery.  It 
was  as  follows : 

*  TO  ME.  BRAGWELL. 

'Sir — Fetch  home  your  daughter ;  I  hafe 
rained  her,  myself,  and  the  child  to  which  she 
every  hour  expects  to  be  a  mother.  I  have  lost 
my  contract.  My  debts  are  immense.  You  refuse 
me  money ;  I  must  die  then ;  but  I  will  die  like  a 
man  of  spirit  They  wait  to  take  me  to  prison  ;  I 
have  two  executions  in  my  house ;  but  I  have  ten 
card-tables  in  it  I  would  die  as  J  have  lived. 
I  invited  all  this  company,  and  have  drunk  hard 
since  dinner  to  get  primed  for  the  dreadful 
deed.  My  wife  refuses  to  write  to  you  for  an- 
other thousand,  and  she  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. Vanity  has  been  my  ruin;  it  has 
caused  all  my  crimes.  Whoever  is  resolved  to 
live  beyond  his  income  is  liable  to  every  sin.  He 
can  never  say  to  himself.  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther.  Vanity  led  me  to  commit 
acts  of  rapine,  that  I  might  live  in  splendour  ; 
vanity  makes  mo  commit  self-murder,  because 
I  will  not  live  in  poverty.  The  new  philosophy 
says,  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep ;  but  the 
new  philosophy  lies.  Do  you  take  heed ;  it  is 
too  late  for  me :  the  dreadful  gulf  yawns  to 
swallow  me ;  I  plunge  into  perdition  :  there  is 
no  repentance  in  the  grave,  no  hope  in  hell. 

Your's,  &c. 

*  Dashall  Squeeze.* 

The  dead  body  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Brag- 
well  remaining  almost  without  speech  or  motion, 
the  company  began  to  think  of  retiring,  much 
oat  of  humour  at  having  their  party  so  dis- 
agreeably  broken  up :  they  comforted  them- 
aelves,  however,  that  it  was  so  early  (for  it  was 
now  scarcely  twelve)  they  could  finish  their 
evening  at  another  party  or  two ;  so  completely 
do  habits  of  pleaturCf  as  it  is  called,  harden  the 
heart,  and  steel  it  not  only  against  virtuous  im- 
pressions, but  against  natural  feelings!  Now 
it  was,  that  those  who  had  nightly  rioted  at  the 
expense  of  these  wretched  people,  were  the  first 
to  abuse  them.  Not  an  offer  of  assistance  was 
made  to  this  poor  forlorn  woman ;  not  a  word 
of  kindness  or  of  pity  ;  nothing  but  censure  was 
now  heard.  *Wny  must  these  upstarts  ape 
people  of  quality  V  though  as  long  as  these  up- 
starts could  feast  them,  their  vulgarity  and  their 
bad  character  had  never  been  produced  against 
them.  *  As  long  as  thou  dost  well  unto  thy- 
self, men  shall  speak  good  of  thee.*  One  guest 
who,  unluckily,  had  no  other  house  to  go  to, 
coolly  said,  as  he  walked  off,  '  Squeeze  might  as 
well  have  put  off  shooting  himself  till  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  monstrously  provoking  that  he 
could  not  wait  an  hour  or  two.* 
As  every  thing  in  the  house  was  scizod,  Mr. 
Bragweil  prevailed  on  hie  miserable  daushler, 


weak  as  she  was,  next  morning  to  let  oat  witd 
him  to  the  country.  His  acquaintance  with 
polite  life  was  short,  but  he  had  seen  a  greit 
deal  in  a  liitle  time.  They  had  a  slow  and  sad 
journey.  In  about  a  week,  Mrs.  Squeeze  layjn 
of  a  dead  child ;  she  herself  languished  a  few 
days,  and  tlien  died ;  and  the  afflicted  parents 
saw  the  two  darling  objects  of  their  ambition, 
for  whose  sakes  they  had  made  4oo  much  katU 
to  be  rich,  carried  to  the  land  where  all  things 
are  forgotten.  Mrs.  Bragwell's  grief,  like  her 
other  passions,  was  extravagant ;  and  poor 
Bragweirs  sorrow  was  rendered  so  bitter  bj 
self-reproach,  that  he  would  quite  have  tank  a^ 
der  it,  had  he  not  thought  of  his  old  expedient 
in  distress,  that  of  sending  for  Mr.  Worthy  to 
comfort  him. 

It  was  Mr.  Worthy's  wav,  to  warn  people  of 
those  misfortunes  which  he  saw  their  fanhf 
must  needs  bring  on  them ;  but  not  to  reproach 
or  desert  them  when  the  misfbrtnnei  came. 
He  had  never  been  near  Bragwell,  during  the 
short  but  flourishing  reign  of  the  Squeezes :  6r 
he  knew  that  prosperity  made  the  ears  deaf  and 
the  heart  hard  to  counsel ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  his  friend  was  in  trouble,  he  set  oat  to 
go  to  him.  Bragwell  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
tears  when  he  saw  him,  and  when  be  cooU 
speak,  said,  *  This  trial  is  more  than  I  can  bear.' 
Mr.  Worthy  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
when  he  was  a  litUc  composed,  said,  '  I  wUl  teQ 
you  a  short  story — There  was  in  ancient  times 
a  famous  man  who  was  a  slave.  His  master, 
who  was  very  good  to  him,  one  day  gave  him  a 
bitter  melon,  and  bade  him  eat  it :  he  ate  it  op 
without  one  word  of  complaint. — **  How  was  it 
possible,**  said  the  master, "  for  you  to  eat  so 
very  nauseous  and  disagreeable  a  fruit  V* — ^TIm 
slave  replied,  **  My  good  master,  I  have  received 
so  many  favours  from  your  bounty,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  I  should  once  in  my  life  eat  one  bit- 
ter melon  from  your  hands.** — This  generooi 
answer  so  struck  the  master,  that  the  histoiy 
says  he  gave  him  his  liberty.  With  such  sob- 
missive  sentiments,  my  friend,  should  man  tt* 
ceive  his  portion  of  sufferings  from  God,  fleoi 
whom  he  receives  so  many  blessings.  Yon  in 
particular  have  received  "much  good  at  U» 
hand  of  God,  shall  you  not  receive  evil  also  7"  ' 

« O !  Mr.  Worthy  !*  said  Bragwell,  this  blow 
is  too  heavy  for  me,  I  cannot  survive  this  shock : 
I  do  not  desire  it,  I  only  wish  to  die.* — *  We 
are  very  apt  to  talk  most  of  dying  when  we  are 
least  fit  for  it,*  said  Worthy.  *  This  is  not  the 
language  of  that  submission  which  nuJces  as 
prepare  for  death ;  but  of  that  despair  whidl 
makes  us  out  of  humour  with  life.  O !  Mr.  Brig- 
well  !  you  are  indeed  disappointed  of  the  grand 
ends  which  made  life  so  delightful  to  yoa ;  bot 
till  your  heart  is  humbled,  till  you  are  brought 
to  a  serious  conviction  of  sin,  till  yon  are  brooght 
to  see  what  is  the  true  end  of  life,  you  can  have 
no  hope  id  death.  You  think  you  have  no  busi- 
ness on  earth,  because  those  for  whose  sake  yea 
too  eagerly  heaped  up  riches  are  no  more.  Bat 
is  there  not  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  some 
afflicted  being  whom  you  may  yet  relieve,  MHne 
modest  merit  which  you  may  bring  forward' 
some  helplera  creature  you  may  save  bj  year 
advice,  aomo  ^i\!i^\n^  CVa\a\Mik  3«a  maf  loe* 
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f  yoar  wealth  ?  Whan  yoa  haw  no  una 
r  own  to  repent  of^  no  merctea  of  God  to 
nkful  for,  no  miaeriea  of  othera  to  relieve, 
ind  not  till  then,  I  oonaent  jrou  ehould 
own  in  deapair,  and  call  on  death  to  re- 

'OO.' 

Worthj  attended  his  afflicted  friend  to 
icral  of  hie  nnhappj  daoghter  and  her 
The  solemn  senrioe,  the  committing  his 
J  and  beautiful  daughter  to  darkness,  to 
I,  and  to  corruption; — the  sight  of  the 
nfant,  for  whose  sake  he  had  resumed  all 
lemes  of  vanity  and  covetousness,  when 
aght  he  had  got  the  better  of  them ; — the 
£o\j  oonriction  that  all  human  prosperity 
I  mtkeM  to  os&et,  mnd  dust  to  dual,  has 
it  down  Mr.  BragwelPs  self-sufficient  and 
:y  soul  into  something  of  that  humble 
in  which  Mr.  Worthy  had  wished  to  see 
I  soon  as  they  returned  home,  he  was  be- 
g  lo  seize  the  fa? ourable  moment  for  fix. 
iac  serious  impressions,  when  they  were 
onably  interrupted  by  the  pariah  officer, 
imc  to  aak  Mr.  Bragwell  what  he  was  to 
I  a  poor  dying  woman  who  was  travelling 
intry  with  her  child,  and  was  taken  in  a 
er  the  church-yard  wall  7  *  At  first  they 
t  she  was  dead,*  said  the  man,  *  but  find- 
.'  etill  breathed,  they  have  carried  her  into 
rkhcNise  till  she  could  give  some  account 
elf.* 

Bragwell  was  impatient  at  the  intcrrup- 
'bich  was  indeed  unseasonable,  and  told 
in  that  he  was  at  that  time  too  much 
nM  by  sorrow  to  attend  to  business,  but 
dd  give  him  an  answer  to-morrow.  *But, 
snd,*  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *  the  poor  woman 
ie  to-night ;  your  mind  is  indeed  not  in  a 
for  worldly  business  ;  but  there  is  no  sor- 
9  great  to  forbid  our  attending  the  calls 
^  An  act  of  Christian  charity  will  not 
I,  but  improve  the  seriousness  of  your 
and  though  you  cannot  dry  your  own 
aod  may  m  great  mercy  permit  you  to 
Me  of  another.  This  may  be  one  of  tlioso 
ma  for  which  I  told  you  life  was  worth 
g.  Do  let  us  see  this  woman.* — Brag- 
aa  not  in  a  state  either  to  consent  or  re- 
nd his  friend  drew  him  to  the  workhouse, 
he  door  of  which  stood  a  crowd  of  people, 
a  not  dead,*  said  one,  *she  moves  her 
— *  But  she  wants  air,*  said  all  of  them, 
they  all,  according  to  custom,  pushed  so 
ipon  her  that  it  was  impossible  she  could 
J.  A  fine  boy  of  two  or  three  years  old 
>y  her,  crying,  *  Mammy  is  dead,  mammy 
ved.*  Mr.  Worthy  made  up  to  the  poor 
1,  holding  his  friend  by  the  arm  :  in  or- 
give  her  air  he  untied  a  large  black  bon- 
lich  hid  her  face,  when  Mr.  Bragwell,  at 
lomcnt  casting  his  eyes  on  her  saw  in  this 
stranger  the  face  of  his  own  runaway 
ter,  .Mrs.  Incle.  He  groaned,  but  could 
sak ;  and  as  he  was  turning  away  tu  con- 
lis  anguish,  the  little  boy  fondly  caught 
f  his  hand,  lisping  out, — *  O  stay  and  give 
ny  some  bread  !*  His  heart  yearned  to- 
the  child ;  he  grasped  his  little  hand  in 
'hile  he  eorrowlhlly  said  to  Mr.  Worthy, 
ioo  mmjh^  mmd  Mtni^  the  feopk.    It  ul 


Tnj  dear  naughty  child ;  '  my  jaunUhment  i$ 
greater  than  J  can  bear,^  *  Mr.  Worthy  desired 
the  people  to  go  and  leave  the  stranger  to  Uiem ; 
but  by  this  time  she  was  no  stranger  to  any 
of  them.  Pale  and  meagre  as  was  her  face, 
and  poor  and  shabby  as  was  her  dress,  the  proud 
and  flaunting  Miss  Polly  Bragwell  was  easily 
known  by  every  one  present.  They  went  away, 
but  with  the  mean  revenge  of  little  minds,  they 
paid  tliemselves  by  abuse,  for  all  the  airs  and 
insolence  they  had  once  endured  from  her. — 
*  Pride  must  have  a  fall,*  said  one.  *  I  remcm- 
her  when  she  was  too  good  to  speak  to  a  poor 
body,*  said  another.  '  Where  are  her  flounces 
and  furbelows  now  ?  It  is  come  home  to  her  at 
last :  her  child  looks  as  if  he  would  be  glad  of 
the  worst  bit  she  formerly  denied  us.* 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Brairwell  had  sunk 
into  an  old  wicker  chair  which  stood  behind, 
and  groaned  out,  *  Lord,  forgive  my  hard  heart ! 
Lord,  subdue  my  proud  heart,  create  a  clean 
heart,  O  God  !  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me.*  This  was  perhaps  the  first  words  of  genu- 
ine prayer  he  had  ever  offered  up  in  his  whole 
life.  Worthy  overheard  it,  and  in  his  heart  re- 
joiced ;  but  this  was  not  a  time  for  talking,  but 
doing.  He  asked  Bragwell  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  unfortunate  woman,  who  now 
seemed  to  recover  fast,  but  she  did  not  see  them, 
for  they  were  behind.  She  embraced  her  boy, 
and  faintly  said,  *  My  child  what  shall  we  do  f 
/  will  arite  and  go  to  my  father,  and  toy  unte 
him,  father,  I  hare  sinned  against  heaven  and 
before  thee?  This  was  a  joyful  sound  to  Mr. 
Worthy,  who  was  inclined  to  hope  that  her 
heart  might  be  as  much  changed  for  the  bet* 
ter  as  her  circumstances  were  altered  for  the 
worse ;  and  ho  valued  the  goods  of  fortune  so 
little,  and  contrition  of  soul  so  much,  that  he 
began  to  think  the  change  on  the  whole  might 
be  a  happy  one.  The  boy  then  sprung  from  hih 
mother,  and  ran  to  Bragwell,  saying,  *  Do  be 
good  to  mammy.'  Mrs.  Incle  looking  round, 
now  perceived  her  father ;  she  fell  at  his  feet, 
saying,  *  O  forgive  your  guilty  child,  and  save 
your  innocent  one  from  starving!* — Bragwell 
sunk  down  by  her,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive 
both  her  and  himself  in  terms  of  genuine  sor- 
row. To  hear  words  of  real  penitence  and 
heart-felt  prayer  from  this  once  high-minded 
father  and  vain  daughter,  was  music  to  Wor- 
thy*s  ears,  who  thought  this  moment  of  out- 
ward misery  was  the  only  joyful  one  he  had 
ever  spent  in  the  Bragwell  family. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  interfere,  but  to  let 
the  father*s  own  feelings  work  out  the  way  into 
which  he  was  to  act. 

Bragwell  said  nothing,  but  slowly  led  to  his 
own  houHC,  holding  the  little  boy  by  the  hand, 
and  pointing  to  Worthy  to  assist  the  feeble 
steps  of  his  daughter,  who  once  more  entered 
her  father's  doors  ;  but  the  dread  of  seeing  her 
mother  quite  overpowered  her. — Mrs.  Bragweirt 
heart  was  not  chancfcd,  but  sorrow  had  weak- 
ened her  powers  of  resistance  ;  and  she  rather 
KufTcred  her  daughter  to  come  in,  than  cave  her 
a  kind  reception.  She  was  more  astonished 
than  pleased ;  and  even  in  this  trying  moment, 
was  more  disgusted  with  the  little  boy*s  mean 
eUMim^  than  delighted  with  lut  roa^  face.    Ki 
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■oon  aa  she  was  a  little  recovered,  Mr.  Bra|r. 
well  deal  red  hia  daughter  to  tell  him  how  ahe 
happened  to  be  at  that  place  at  that  time. 

In  a  weak  voice  she  began ;  *  My  tale,  sir,  ia 
ahort,  but  mournful.* — Now,  I  am  very  sorry 
that  mv  readers  must  wait  for  this  short,  but 
mourntol  tale,  a  little  longer. 


PART  VII. 

MRS.  INCLE*8  STORY. 

1  LEFT  your  house  dear  father,*  said  Mrs. 
Jncle,  *  with  a  heart  full  of  vain  triumph.  I  had 
no  doubt  but  my  husband  was  a  groat  man,  who 
put  on  that  disguise  to  obtain  my  hand.  Judge 
then  what  I  felt  to  find  that  he  was  a  needy  im- 
postor, who  wanted  my  money,  but  did  not  care 
for  me.  This  discovery,  though  it  mortified, 
did  not  humble  mc.  I  had  neither  affection  to 
bear  with  the  man  who  had  deceived  mc,  nor 
religion  to  improve  by  the  disappointment.  I 
have  found  that  change  of  circumstances  docs 
not  change  the  heart,  till  God  is  pleased  to  do 
it  My  misfortune  only  taught  me  to  rebel 
more  against  him.  I  thought  God  unjust;  I 
accused  my  father,  I  was  envious  of  my  sister, 
1  hated  my  husband  ;  but  never  once  did  I  blame 
myselfl 

*  My  husband  picked  up  a  wretched  subsis- 
tence by  joining  himself  to  any  low  scheme  of 
idle  pleasure  that  was  going  on.  He  would 
follow  a  mountebank,  carry  a  dice-box,  or  fid- 
dle at  a  fair.  He  was  always  taunting  me  for 
that  gentility  on  which  I  so  much  valued  my- 
self-— *  If  I  had  married  a  poor  working  girl,* 
said  he,  she  could  now  have  got  her  bread ; 
but  a  fine  lady  without  money  is  a  disgrace  to 
herself,  a  burthen  to  her  husband,  and  a  plague 
to  society.*  Every  trial  which  affection  might 
have  made  lighter,  we  doubled  by  animosity : 
at  length  my  husband  was  detected  in  using 
&lse  dice  ;  he  fought  with  his  accuser,  botii  were 
■eized  by  a  press-gang,  and  sent  to  sea.  I  was 
now  lefl  to  the  wide  world  ;  and  miserable  as  I 
bad  thought  myself  before,  I  soon  found  there 
were  higher  degrees  of  misery.  I  was  near 
my  time,  without  bread  for  myself^  or  hope  for 
my  child.  I  set  out  on  foot  in  search  of  the 
village  where  I  had  heard  my  husband  say  his 
friend.s  lived.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  my  proud 
heart  to  stoop  to  those  low  people ;  but  hunger  is 
not  delicate,  and  I  was  near  perishing.  My 
hu8band*s  parents  received  me  kindly,  saying, 
that  though  they  had  nothing  but  what  they 
earned  by  their  labour,  yet  I  was  welcome  to 
■hare  their  hard  fare ;  for  they  trusted  that  God 
who  sent  mouths  would  send  meat  also. — They 
gave  me  a  small  room  in  their  cottage,  and  fur- 
nished me  with  many  necessaries,  which  they 
denied  themselves.* 

*  O !  my  child  !*  interrupted  Bragwell, '  every 
word  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  These  poor  people 
gladly  gave  thee  of  their  little,  while  thy  rich 
parents  lefl  thee  to  starve.* 

*How  shall  I  own,*  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
*t}iat  all  this  goodness  could  not  soften  my 
heart ;  for  God  had  not  yet  touched  it  I  re- 
ceived all  their  kindness  aa  a  favour  done  to 


them  ;  and  thought  them  flofficMiitl/  rewards^ 
for  their  attentions  by  the  rank  and  merit  of 
their  daughter-in-law.  When  mr  father  bnNi|lit 
me  home  any  little  dainty  which  be  ooukl  pick 
up,  and  my  mother  kindly  drctosed  it  for  me,  I 
would  not  condescend  to  eat  it  with  them,  but 
devoured  it  sullenly  in  my  little  garret  aJom* 
suffering  them  to  fetch  and  carry  every  thing 
I  wanted.  As  mv  haughty  behaviour  wu  aot 
likely  to  gain  their  affection,  it  waa  plain  tkqr 
did  not  love  me :  and  as  I  had  no  notion  tut 
tliere  were  any  motivea  to  good  actions  bU 
fondness,  or  self-interest,  I  was  poxzled  to  knov 
what  could  make  them  so  kind  to  me ;  ftr  of 
the  powerful  and  constraining  law  of  Christiaii 
charity  I  was  quite  ignorant  To  cheat  the 
weary  hours,  I  looked  about  for  aome  booki^aod 
found,  among  a  few  others  of  the  same  eait, 
'  Doddridge*s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Relifioo  m 
the  Soul.*  But  all  those  sort  of  books  wefe  ad^ 
dressed  to  8inner» ;  now  as  I  knew  I  waa  not  a 
sinner,  I  threw  them  away  in  disgust  Indeed 
they  were  ill  suited  to  a  taste  formed  by  plaji 
and  novels,  to  which  reading  I  chiefly  trace  my 
ruin ;  for,  vain  as  I  was,  I  should  never  bavt 
been  guilty  of  so  wild  a  step  aa  to  run  away, 
had  not  my  heart  been  tainted  and  my  imagina. 
tion  inflamed  by  those  pernicious  books. 

'  At  length  my  little  George  waa  bom.  This 
added  to  the  burthen  I  had  brought  on  this  poor 
family,  but  it  did  not  diminish  their  kindness; 
and  wo  continued  to  share  their  scanty  fiua 
without  any  upbraiding  on  their  part,  or  any 
gratitude  on  mine.  Even  Uiis  poor  baby  dul 
not  soflen  my  heart ;  I  wept  over  him,  indeed, 
day  and  night,  but  they  were  teara  of  despair; 
I  was  always  idle,  and  wasted  those  boon  m 
sinful  murmurs  at  his  fate,  which  I  aboald 
have  employed  in  trying  to  maintain  him. 
Hardship,  grief,  and  impatience,  at  length 
brought  on  a  fever.  Death  seemed  now  at 
hand,  and  I  felt  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  of  being  rid  of  my  miseries,  to  which 
I  fear  was  added  a  sullen  joy,  to  think  that 
you,  sir,  and  my  mother,  would  be  plagued 
to  hear  of  my  death  when  it  would  bf  loo 
late;  and  in  this  your  grief  I  anticipated  a 
gloomy  sort  of  revenge.  But  it  pleased  my 
merciful  Gkxl  not  to  let  me  thus  perish  in  my 
sins.  My  poor  mother-in-law  sent  for  a  good 
clergyman,  who  pointed  out  the  danger  ofd^ing 
in  that  hard  and  unconverted  state  ao  forcibly, 
that  I  shuddered  to  find  on  what  a  dreadful 
precipice  I  stood.  He  prayed  with  me,  and 
for  me  so  earnestly,  that  at  length  Gkid,  who  it 
sometimes  pleased  to  magnify  his  own  glory 
in  awakening  those  who  are  dead  in  traspassfi 
and  sins,  was  pleased  of  his  free  grace,  to  open 
my  blind  eyes,  and  soflen  my  stony  heart  I 
saw  myself  a  sinner,  and  prayed  to  bo  delivered 
from  the  wrath  of  God,  in  comparison  of  which 
the  poverty  and  disgrace  I  now  aoflfered  appear- 
ed as  nothing.  To  a  soul  convinced  of  am,  the 
news  of  a  Redeemer  was  a  joyful  aoond.  In- 
stead of  reproaching  Providence,  or  bhuning 
my  parenta,  or  abusing  my  husband,  I  now 
learnt  to  condemn  myself,  to  adore  that  God  who 
had  not  cut  me  off  in  my  ignorance,  to  pray  fiir 
pardon  for  the  past,  and  grace  for  the  tivap  to 
come.    I  now  desired  to  submit  to  ponnrj  and 
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kaDfer,  lo  thai  I  night  bat  lif«  in  tho  fiiar  of 
God  In  this  world,  and  enjoy  hit  favour  in  the 
neit  I  now  learnt  to  compare  my  present 
li^ht  vaflfering^,  the  oonaequence  of  my  own  sin, 
with  those  bitter  aufieringiofmy  Saviour,  which 
he  endured  for  my  sake,  and  I  was  ashamed  of 
murmorinf.  But  self-ignorance,  conceit,  and 
nnity  were  so  rooted  in  me,  that  my  progress 
was  very  gradual,  aod  I  had  the  sorrow  to  feel 
kow  much  the  power  of  kmg  bad  habits  keeps 
inm  the  growth  of  religion  in  the  heart,  even 
lAer  the  principle  itself  nas  begun  to  take  root 
1  was  so  ignorant  of  divine  things,  that  I  hardly 
knew  words  to  frame  a  prayer ;  but  when  I  got 
uqaainted  with  the  Psalms,  I  there  learnt  how 
to  poor  out  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  while  in 
the  Gospel  I  rejoiced  to  see  what  great  things 
God  had  done  for  my  soul. 

*  I  now  took  down  once  more  from  the  shelf 
'  DBddridge*s  Rise  and  Progress  ;*  and  oh  !  with 
what  new  eyes  did  I  read  it !  I  now  saw  clearly, 
that  not  only  the  thief  and  the  drunkard,  Uie 
murderer  and  the  adulterer  are  sinners,  for  that 
I  knew  before ;  but  I  found  that  the  unbeliever, 
the  selfish,  the  proud,  the  worldly-minded,  all, 
m  short,  who  live  without  God  in  tlie  world,  are 
linners.  I  did  not  now  apply  the  reproofs  I 
met' with  to  my  husband,  or  my  father  ;  or  other 
people,  as  I  used  to  do ;  but  brought  them  home 
lo  myself!  In  this  book  I  traced,  with  strong 
emotions  and  close  self-application,  the  sinner 
through  all  his  course ;  his  first  awakening,  his 
conTictiooB,  repentance,  joys,  sorrows,  back- 
sliding, and  recovery,  despondency,  and  delight, 
to  a  triamphant  death-bed ;  and  God  was  pleased 
to  make  it  a  chief  instrument  in  bruiging  me  to 
hwself.  *  Here  it  is,*  continued  iSrs.  Incle, 
Htying  her  little  bundle,  and  taking  out  a  book ; 

*  aeeept  it,  my  dear  father,  and  I  will  pray  that 
God  may  bless  it  to  you,  as  He  has  done  to  me. 

*  When  I  was  able  to  come  down,  I  passed 
my  time  with  these  good  old  people,  and  soon 
woo  their  affection.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
they  had  very  good  sense,  which  I  never  had 
thought  poor  people  could  have ;  but,  indeed, 
worldly  persons  do  not  know  how  much  religion, 
while  it  mends  the  heart,  enlightens  the  un- 
derstanding also.  I  now  regretted  the  even- 
ings  1  had  wasted  in  my  solitary  garret,  when 
I  might  have  passed  them  in  reading  the  Bible 
with  theae  good  folks.  This  was  their  refresh- 
ing oordial  afler  a  weary  day,  which  sweetened 
tiie  pains  of  want  and  age.  I  one  day  express- 
ed my  surprise  that  my  unfortunate  husband, 
the  son  of  such  pious  parents,  should  have  turn- 
ed out  so  ill :  the  poor  old  man  said  with  tears, 

*  I  fear  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Eli ; 
our  love  was  of  the  wrong  sort  Alas !  like 
him,  we  honoured  our  ton  more  than  (?od,  and 
God  has  emitien  us  for  it  We  showed  him  by 
rar  example,  what  was  right ;  but  through  a 
&lse  indulgence,  we  did  not  correct  him  for 
what  was  wrong.  We  were  blind  to  his  faults. 
He  was  a  handsome  boy,  with  sprightly  parts : 
we  took  too  much  delight  in  these  outward 
things.  He  soon  got  alwva  our  management, 
and  became  vain,  tdlo,  and  extravagant;  and 
when  we  sought  to  rostrain  him,  it  was  then 
too  lata.  We  humbled  ourselves  before  God ; 
but  he  was  pleased  to  mike  our  sin  become  its 


own  punishment  Timothy  grew  worse  an4 
worse,  till  he  was  forced  to  a&cond  for  a  mis. 
demeanour  ;  aflcr  which  we  never  saw  him,  but 
have  oflen  heard  of  him  changing  from  ono 
idle  way  of  life  to  another;  unetable  as  toafer, 
he  has  been  a  footman ,  a  soldier,  a  shopman,  a 
gambler,  and  a  strolling  actor.  With  deep  sor- 
row we  trace  back  his  vices  to  our  ungoverned 
fondness ;  that  lively  and  sharp  wit,  by  which 
he  has  been  able  to  carry  on  such  a  variety  of 
wild  schemes,  might,  if  we  had  used  him  to  bear 
reproof  in  his  youth,  have  enabled  him  to  have 
done  great  service  for  God  and  his  country. 
But  our  flattery  made  him  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit ;  and  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of 
him.  We  indulged  our  own  vanity,  and  have 
destroyed  his  soul.* 

Here  Mr.  Worthy  stopped  Mrs.  Incle,  saying, 
that  whenever  he  heard  it  lamented  that  the 
children  of  pious  parents  oflcn  turned  out  so  ill» 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  fre- 
quently something  of  this  sort  of  error  in  the 
bringing  them  up :  he  knew,  indeed,  some  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  in  which  the  best  mcana 
had  failed ;  but  he  believed,  that  from  Eli  the 
priest,  to  Incle  the  labourer,  much  more  than 
half  the  failures  of  this  sort  might  be  traced  to 
some  mistake,  or  vanity,  or  bad  judgment,  or 
sinful  indulgence  in  the  parents. 

*  I  now  looked  about,*  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
'  in  order  to  see  in  what  I  could  assist  my  poor 
mother ;  regretting  more  heartily  than  she  did, 
that  I  knew  no  one  thing  that  was  of  any  use. 
I  was  so  desirous  of  humbling  myself  before  God 
and  her,  that  I  offered  even  to  try  to  wash.*— - 

*  You  wash  !*  exclaimed  Brag  well,  starting  cp 
with  great  emotion,  *  Heaven  forbid,  that  with 
such  a  fortune  and  education,  Miss  Bragwell 
should  be  seen  at  a  washing-tub.*  This  vain 
father,  who  could  bear  to  hear  of  her  distresses 
and  her  sins,  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  her 
washing.     Mr.    Worthy   stopped  him,  saying, 

*  As  to  her  fortune,  you  know  you  refused  to 
^ive  her  any  ;  and  as  to  her  education,  you  see 
it  had  not  taught  her  how  to  do  any  thing  better. 
I  am  sorry  you  do  not  see  in  this  instance,  the 
beauty  of  Christian  humility.  For  my  own 
part  I  set  a  greater  value  on  such  an  active 
proof  of  it,  than  on  a  whole  volume  of  profcs- 
sions-* — Mr.  Bragwell  did  not  quite  understand 
this,  and  Mrs.  Incle  went  on.  *  What  to  do  to 
get  a  penny  I  knew  not.  Making  of  filagree, 
or  fringe,  or  card-purses,  or  cutting  out  paper, 
or  dancing^  and  singing  was  of  no  use  in  our 
village.  The  shopkeeper,  indeed,  would  have 
taken  me,  if  I  had  known  any  thing  of  accounts ; 
and  the  clergyman  could  have  got  me  a  nnrsery- 
maid*s  place,  if  I  could  have  done  good  plain- 
work.  I  made  some  awkward  attempts  to  learn 
to  spin  and  knit,  when  my  mother's  wheel  or 
knitting  lay  by,  but  I  spoiled  both  through  my 
ignorance.  At  last  I  luckily  thought  upon  the 
fine  netting  I  used  to  make  for  my  trimmings, 
and  it  struck  me  that  I  might  turn  this  to  some 
little  account  I  procured  some  twine,  and 
worked  early  and  late  to  make  nets  for  fisher- 
men, and  cabbage-nets.  I  was  so  ples^cd  that 
I  had  at  last  found  an  opportunity  to  show  my 

Iffood  will  by  this  mean  work,  that  I  regretted  my 
little  George  was  not  big  enough  to  contribute 
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his  share  to  our  support,  by  travelling  about  to 
BcU  my  nets/ 

*  Cabbage-nets !'  exclaimed  Bragwell ;  'there 
is  no  bearing  this. — Cabbage-nets  !  My  grand- 
son hawk  cabbagc-ncts !  How  could  you  think 
of  such  a  scandalous  thing?*  *Sir,*  said  Mrs. 
Incle  mildly, '  I  am  now  convinced  that  nothing 
is  scandalous  which  is  not  wicked.  Besides,  we 
were  in  want ;  and  necessity,  as  well  as  piety, 
would  have  reconciled  me  to  this  mean  trade.* 
Mr.  Bragwell  groaned,  and  bade  her  go  on. 

*  In  the  mean  time  my  little  George  grew  a 
fine  boy ;  and  I  adored  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  in  the  sweetness  of  maternal  love,  had  given 
me  a  reward  for  many  sufferings.  Instead  of 
indulging  a  gloomy  distrust  about  the  fate  of  this 
child,  I  now  resigned  him  to  the  will  of  God. 
Instead  of  lamenting  because  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  rich,  I  was  resolved  to  bring  him  up  with 
such  notions  as  might  make  him  contented  to  be 
poor.  I  thought  if  I  could  subdue  all  vanity  and 
aelfishness  in  him,  I  should  make  him  a  happier 
man  than  if  I  had  thousands  to  bestow  on  him  ; 
mnd  I  trusted  that  I  should  be  rewarded  for 
every  painful  act  of  self-denial,  by  the  future 
virtue  and  happiness  of  my  child.  Can  you  be- 
lieve it,  my  dear  father,  my  days  now  passed 
not  unhappily  {^1  worked  hard  all  day,  and  that 
alone  is  a  source  of  happiness  beyond  what  the 
idle  can  guess.  After  my  child  was  asleep  at 
night,  I  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  my  pa- 
rents, whose  eyes  now  began  to  fail  them.  We 
tlien  thanked  God  over  our  frugal  supper  of  po- 
tatoes, and  talked  over  the  holy  men  of  old,  the 
saints,  and  the  martyrs,  who  would  have  thought 
our  homely  fare  a  luxury.  We  compared  our 
peace,  and  liberty,  and  safety,  with  their  bonds, 
and  imprisonment,  and  tortures;  and  should 
have  been  ashamed  of  a  murmur.  We  then 
joined  in  prayer,  in  which  my  absent  parents 
and  my  husband  wore  never  forgotten,  and  went 
to  rest  in  charity  witii  the  whole  world,  and  at 
peace  in  our  own  souls.' 

*0h!  my  forgiving  child!*  interrupted  Mr. 
Bragwell,  sobbing  ;  *  and  didst  thou  really  pray 
for  thy  unnatural  father?  and  didst  thou  lay 
thee  down  in  rest  and  peace  ?  Then,  let  me  tell 
tliee,  thou  wast  better  off  than  thy  mother  and 
I  were. — But  no  more  of  this ;  go  on.* 

*  Whether  my  father-in-law  had  worked  be- 
yond his  strength,  in  order  to  support  roe  and 
my  child,  I  know  not,  but  he  was  taken  dan- 
gerously ill.  While  he  lay  in  this  state,  he  re- 
ccived  an  account  that  my  husband  was  dead 
in  the  West- Indies  of  the  yellow  fever,  which 
has  carried  off  such  numbers  of  our  countrymen: 
we  all  wept  together,  and  prayed  that  his  awful 
deatli  might  quicken  us  in  preparing  for  our 
own.  This  shock,  joined  to  the  fatigue  of^nursing 
her  sick  husband,  soon  brought  my  poor  mother 
to  death's  door.  I  nursed  them  both,  and  felt  a 
satisfaction  in  giving  them  all  I  had  to  bestow, 
my  attendance,  my  tears,  and  my  prayers.  I, 
who  was  once  so  nice  and  so  proud,  so  disdain- 
ful in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  so  impatient  un- 
der the  smallest  inconvenience,  was  now  enabled 
to  glorify  God  by  my  activity  and  by  my  sub- 
mission.  Though  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  were 
enlarged,  I  cast  my  burthen  on  Him  who  cares 
for  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.    After  having 


I  watched  by  these  poor  peopk  Ae  whole  nigH 
I  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  mj  dry  crmt  and 
coarse  dish  of  tea,  without  a  murmur :  my  sreat. 
est  grief  was,  lest  I  should  bring  away  the  in. 
fection  to  mjr  dear  boy ;  for  the  (ever  was  now 
become  putrid.  I  prayed  to  know  what  it  vu 
my  duty  to  do  between  my  dying  parents  and 
my  helpless  child.  To  take  care  of  the  aick  and 
agied,  seemed  to  be  my  first  duty  ;  so  I  offered 
up  my  child  to  Him  who  is  the  father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  ho  in  mercy  spared  him  to 
me. 

*  The  cheerful  pietv  with  which  these  good 
people  breathed  their  Ust,  proved  to  mc,  that  the 
temper  of  mind  with  which  the  pious  poor  com- 
monly meet  death,  is  the  grand  compcnsatioa 
made  them  by  Providence  for  all  tho  hardsiiips 
of  their  inferior  condition.  If  they  have  had  few 
joys  and  comforts  in  life  already,  and  have  still 
fewer  hopes  in  store,  is  not  all  fully  made  up  to 
them  by  their  being  enabled  to  leave  this  world 
with  stronger  desires  of  heaven,  and  witlnat 
those  bitter  regrets  after  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  which  add  to  the  dying  tortures  of  the 
worldly  rich  ?  To  the  forlorn  and  destitule, 
death  is  not  so  terrible  os  it  is  to  him  wlio  riit 
at  ease  in  hia  possessions,  and  who  fears  that 
tliis  night  his  soul  shall  be  required  of  him.* 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  this  remark  more  decplj 
than  his  daughter  meant  he  should.  He  wept, 
and  bade  her  proceed. 

'  I  followed  my  departed  parents  to  the  same 
grave,  and  wept  over  them,  but  not  as  one  who 
had  no  hope.  They  had  neither  houses  nor  lands 
to  leave  me,  but  they  lefl  nie  their  Bible,  their 
blessing,  and  their  example,  of  which  I  humbly 
trust  I  shall  feel  the  l>enefits  when  all  the  riches 
of  this  world  shall  have  an  end.  Their  Ikw 
effects,  consisting  of  some  poor  household  goods, 
and  some  working-tools,  hardly  sufficed  to  pay 
their  funeral  expenses.  I  was  soon  attacked 
with  the  same  fever,  and  saw  myself^  as  I 
thought,  dying  the  second  time ;  my  danger 
was  the  same,  but  my  views  were  changed.  I 
now  saw  eternity  in  a  morn  awful  light  than  I 
had  done  before,  when  I  wickedly  thought  death 
might  be  gloomily  called  upon  as  a  refoge  from 
every  common  trouble.  Though  I  had  still  rea- 
son to  be  humble  on  account  of  my  sin,  yet,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I  saw  death  stripped  of  fais 
sting  and  robbed  of  his  terrors,  MrougA  him  leAo 
loved  mf,  and  gave  himself  for  me  ;  and  in  the 
extremity  of  pain,  my  soul  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour, 

*  I  recovered,  however,  and  was  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  kind  clergyman's  charity.  When 
I  felt  myself  nourished  and  cheered  bv  a  Hule 
tea  or  broth,  which  he  daily  sent  me  from  bis 
own  slender  provision,  my  heart  smote  me,  to 
think  how  I  had  daily  sat  down  at  home  to  a 
plentiful  dinner,  without  any  sense  of  thankful- 
ness for  my  own  abundance,  or  without  inquir- 
ing whether  my  poor  sick  neighbours  were 
starving :  and  I  sorrowfully  remembered,  that 
what  my  poor  sister  and  I  used  to  waste  through 
daintiness,  would  now  have  comfortably  fed  my- 
self and  child.  Believe  me,  my  dear  mother,  a 
labouring  man  who  has  been  brought  low  by  a 
fever,  might  oilen  be  restored  to  his  work  some 
weeks  sooner,  if  on  his  recovery  Im  wu  noit 
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cished  and  Btreniftbened  by  a  (rood  bit  from  a 
faraicr*8  tMe.  hen  than  if  ollen  thrown  to  a 
favourite  spaniel  would  sufTicc ;  so  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  almost  nothing  to  the  j^ivor, 
while  to  the  receiver  it  would  brin^  iiealtli,  and 
stren^tli,  and  comfort,  and  recrnitml  life.  And 
it  is  with  regret  I  must  observe,  that  young 
women  in  our  station  are  less  attentive  to  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  less  active  in  visiting  the 
cottages  of  the  sick,  less  desirous  of  instructing 
the  young,  and  working  for  the  aged,  than  many 
ladies  of  higher  rank.  The  multitude  of  oppor. 
tunitics  of  this  sort  which  wo  neglect,  among 
•  the  families  of  our  father*B  distressed  tenants 
and  workmen,  will  I  fear,  one  day  appear 
against  us. 

*  By  tlie  time  I  was  tolerably  recovered,  I  was 
ffjrced  to  leave  the  house.     I  had  no  human 
prospect  of  subsistence.  1  humbly  asked  of  God 
to  direct  my  steps,  and  to  give  me  entire  obe- 
dience to  his  will.     1  then  cast  my  eye  mourn- 
fully on  my  child ;  and  though  prayer  had  re- 
lieved  my  heart  of  a  load  which  without  it  would 
have   been   intolerable,   my   tears  flowed  fast, 
while  I  cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul, 
HouD   many  hired  aervants  of  my  father  hane 
hread  enou^h^  and  to  spare^  and  I  perish  with 
hansrer.     This  text  r.ppeared  a  kind  of  answer 
to  my  prayer,  and  gave  me  courage  to  make  one 
more  attempt  to  sotlcn  you  in  my  favour.    I  re- 
solved to  sot  out  directly  to  find  you,  to  confess 
my  disobedience,  and  to  beg  a  scanty  pittance, 
with  which  I  and  my  child  might  be  meanly 
supported  in  some  distant  country,  where  we 
should  not,  by  our  presence,  disgrace  our  more 
hippy  rflations.     Wo  set  out  and  travelled  as 
fast  as  my  weak  health  and  poor  George*s  little 
feet  and  rat^q-ed  shoes  wonld  permit.    I  brought 
a  Utile  bundle  of  such  work  and  necessaries  as 
I  hid  ]e!l,  by  Hcllin^  which  we  subsisted  on  the 
rovl.' — *  I  hope,'  interrupted  Bragwcll,  *  tliere 
were  no  cabbicfe-nets  in  it  V — »  At  least,*  said 
hfr  mntiier,  *  I  hope  you  did  not  sell  them  near 
home  ■" — *  \o  ;  I  had  none  left,  said  Mrs.  Incle, 
'or  f  should  have  done  it     I  got  many  a  lift  in 
a  wagon  for  my  child  and  my  bundle,  which 
was  a  great  relief  to  me,  as  I  should  have  had 
both  to  carry.     And  here  I  cannot  help  saying, 
I  wish  drivers  would  not  be  too  hard  in  their 
demands,  if  they  help  a  poor  sick  traveller  on  a 
mile  or  two,  it  proves  a  great  relief  to  weary 
bodice  and  naked  feet ;  and  such  little  cheap 
charities  may  be  considered  as  the  cup  of  cold 
WMter^  which,  if  given  on  right  grounds,  shall 
not  lose  its  reward.''     Here  Brag  well  sighed  to 
think  that  when  mounted  on  his  fine  bay  mare, 
or  driving  his  neat  chaise,  it  had  never  once 
crossed  his  mind  that  the  poor  way-worn  foot 
traveller  was  not  equally  at  his  ease,  nor  had  it 
ever  occurred  to  him  that  shoes  were  a  neccs- 
sary  accommodation.    Tlioso  who  want  nothing 
aro  apt  to  fbrfrct  how  many  there  are  who  want 
every  thing.  Mrs.  Incle  went  on  :  *  I  got  to  this 
village  about  seven  this  evening;  and  while  I 
sat  on  the  church  yard  wall  to  rest  and  meditate 
Iww  I  should  make  myself  known  at  home,  I 
■aw  a  funeral;  I  inquired  whoee  it  was,  and 
learnt  it  was  my  sister's.    This  was  too  much 
for  me,  and  I  sank  down  in  a  fit,  and  knew  no- 
thing that  happeiMd  to  me  firom  that  momait, 
VokL  L 


till  I  found  myself  in  the  workhouse  with  my 
father  and  Mr.  Worthy.' 

Here  Mrs.  Incle  stopped.  Grief,  shame,  pride, 
and  remorse,  had  quite  overcome  Mr.  Bragwell. 
Ho  wept  like  a  child,  and  said  he  hoped  his 
j  daughter  would  pray  f^)r  him  ;  for  that  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  pray  for  himself,  though  he 
found  nothing  else  could  give  him  any  comfort. 
His  deep  dejection  brought  on  a  fit  of  sickness. 
*  O !  said  he,  I  now  begin  to  feel  an  expression 
in  the  sacrament  which  I  used  to  repeat  without 
thinking  it  had  any  meaning,  the  remembrance 
of  my  sins  is  grievous^  the  burthen  of  them  is  in- 
tolerable,   O  !  it  is  awful  to  think  what  a  sinner 
a  man  may  be,  and  yet  retain  a  decent  charac- 
ter !  How  many  thousands  are  in  my  condition, 
taking  to  themselves  all  the  credit  of  their  pros- 
I  perity,  instead  of  giving  God  the  glury  !  heaping 
up  riches  to  their  hurt,  instead  of  dealing  tlioir 
bread  to  the  hungry  !  O !  let  those  who  hear  of 
the  Bragwcll  family,  never  say  that  vanity  is  a 
little  sin.     In  me  it  has  been  the  fruitful  parent 
of  a  tliousand  sins — selfishness,   hardness  of 
heart,  forgetfulnessof  God.    In  one  of  my  sons, 
vanity  was  the  cause  of  rapine,  injustice  extra- 
vagance, ruin,  self-murder.  Both  my  daughters 
were  undone  by  vanity,  though  it  only  wore  the 
more  harmless  shape  of  dress,  idleness,  and  dis- 
sipation.   The  husband  of  my  daughter  Incle  it 
destroyed,  by  leading  him  to  live  above  his  sta- 
tion, and  to  despise  labour.     Vanity  ensnared 
the  souls  even  of  his  pious  parents,  for  while  it 
led  them  to  wish  their  son  in  a  better  condition, 
it  led  them  to  allow  such  indulgences  as  were 
unfit  for  his  own.  O !  vou  who  hear  of  us,  hum- 
ble yourselves  under  tlie  mighty  hand  of^  God ; 
resist  high  thoughts ;  let  every  imagination  be 
brought  into  obedience  to  the  Sim  of  (*od.     If 
you  set  a  value  on  finery  look  into  that  grave ; 
behold  the  mouldering  l>()dy  of  my  Betsey,  who 
now  says  to  Corruption^  thou  art  my  father^  and 
to  the  worm^  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister, 
Lor)k  to  the  bloody  and  brainless  head  of  her 
husband.  O,  Mr.  Worthy,  how  does  Providence 
mock  at  human  foresight !  I  have  been  greedy 
of  gain,  that  the  son  of  Mi.  Squeeze  might  be  a 
great  man ;  he  is  dead  ;  while  the  child  of  Ti. 
mothy  Incle,  whom  I  had  doomed  to  beggary, 
will  be  my  hoir.    Mr.  Worthy,  to  you  I  commit 
this  boy's  education  ;  teach  him  to  value  his  im- 
mortal soul  more,  and  tlie  good  things  of  tliis 
life  less  than  I  have  done.     Bring  him  up  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  in  the  government  of  his  pas. 
sions.     Teach  him  that  unbelief  and  pride  arc 
at  the  root  of  all  sin.    I  have  found  this  to  my 
cost.     I  trusted  in  my  riches ;  I  said,  "  to-mor- 
row shall  be  as  tliis  day  and  more  abundant."  I 
did  not  remember  that  for  all  these  things  God 
would  brintr  me  to  judgment.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  believed  in  a  judgment:  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
believed  in  a  God.* 

Bragwell  at  length  grew  better,  but  he  never 
recovered  his  spirits.  The  conduct  of  Mrs.  Incle 
through  life  was  that  of  an  humble  Christian. 
She  sold  all  her  sister's  finery  which  her  father 
had  given  her,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  poor ; 
saying,  '  It  did  not  become  one  who  professed 
penitence  to  return  to  the  gayetics  of  life**  Mr. 
Bragwcll  did  not  oppose  this ;  not  that  he  had 
fully  acquired  a  just  notion  of  the  lelf-deoyin^ 
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■pint  of  religion,  but  haviu^  a  head  not  very 
clear  at  making  distinction!,  lio  was  never  able, 
afler  the  sight  of  Squeeze*!  mangled  body,  to 
think  of  gaycty  and  grandeur,  without  think- 
ing  at  the  same  time  of  a  pistol  and  bloody  brains; 
for,  at  his  first  introduclion  into  gay  life  had 
presented  him  with  all  these  objects  at  one  view, 
he  never  aflerwards  could  separate  them  in  his 
mind.  He  even  kept  his  fine  beauiet  of  (date 
always  shut ;  because  it  brought  to  his  mind  the 
grand  unpaid-fbr  sideboard  tliat  he  had  seen  laid 
out  for  Mr.  Squeeze's  supper,  to  the  remem- 
brance of  which  he  crjuld  not  help  tacking  the 
idea  of  debts,  prisons,  executions,  and  self- 
murder. 


Mr.  Bragweira  heart  had  been  lo  burled  ui 
the  love  of  the  world,  and  evil  habits  bad  be. 
come  BO  rooted  in  him,  that  the  proffran  ht 
made  in  religion  was  very  abw ;  yet  ne  etnu 
estly  prayed  and  struggled  agamat  ain  and 
vanity ;  and  when  his  unfeeling  wife  declared 
she  could  not  love  the  boy  unless  be  was  called 
by  their  name  instead  of  Inde,  Mr.  Bragwcll 
would  never  consent,  saying  be  stood  in  need 
of  every  help  against  pride.  He  also  got  the 
letter  which  Squeeze  wrote  just  before  he  shot 
himself^  framed  and  glazed;  this  he  hung  op 
in  his  chamber,  and  made  it  a  rule  to  go  aad 
read  it  as  often  as  he  found  his  heart  disposed  to 

I  VANITY. 


♦TIS  ALL  FOR  THE  BEST.* 


*  It  18  all  for  the  best,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
whenever  any  misfortune  befel  her.  She  had 
got  such  a  habit  of  vindicating  Providence,  that 
ustcud  of  weeping  and  wailing  under  the  moat 
trying  dispensations,  her  chief  care  was  to  con. 
▼ince  herself  and  otiicrs,  that  however  great 
might  be  her  sufferings,  and  however  little  they 
eouid  be  accounted  for  at  present,  yet  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  eartli  could  not  but  do  right. 
Instead  of  trying  to  clear  herself  from  any  pos- 
sible blame  that  might  attach  to  her  imder  those 
misfortunes  which,  to  speak  after  the  manner 
of  men,  she  might  seem  not  to  have  deterved, 
she  was  always  the  first  to  justify  Him  who  had 
inflicted  iL  It  was  not  tliat  she  superstitiously 
oonvorted  every  visitation  into  a  punishment: 
she  entertained  more  correct  ideas  of  that  God 
who  overrules  all  events.  She  knew  that  some 
calamities  were  sent  to  exercise  her  faith,  others 
to  purify  her  heart ;  some  to  chastise  her  rebel- 
lious will,  and  all  to  remind  her  that  this  *  was 
not  her  rest  ;*  that  this  world  was  not  the  scene, 
fbr  the  full  and  final  display  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. The  honour  of  God  was  dearer  to  her  than 
her  own  credit,  and  her  chief  desire  was  to  turn 
all  events  to  his  glory. 

Though  Mrs.  Simpson  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  widow  of  a  genteel  trades- 
man,  she  had  been  reduced  by  a  succession  of 
misfortunes,  to  accept  of  a  room  in  an  alms- 
house. Instead  of  repining  at  the  change ;  in- 
stead of  dwelling  on  her  former  gentility  and 
saying,  *  how  handsomely  she  had  lived  once ; 
and  how  hard  it  was  to  be  reduced ;  and  she 
little  thought  ever  to  end  her  days  in  an  alms- 
house ;'  which  is  the  common  language  of  those 
wlu)  were  never  so  well  off  before;  she  was 
thankful  that  such  an  asylum  was  provided  fbr 
want  and  age ;  and  blessed  G^)d  that  it  was  to 
the  Christian  dispensation  alone  that  such  pious 
institutions  owed  their  birth. 

One  fine  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  reading 
her  Bible  on  the  little  bench  shaded  with  honey- 
suckles, just  before  her  door,  who  should  come 
and  sit  down  by  her  but  Mrs.  Betty,  who  had 


formerly  been  ]ady*B  maid  at  the  noblemin^s 
house  in  the  village  of  whi^h  Mrs.  Simpson's 
father  had  been  minister. — Betty,  after  a  life  of 
vanity,  was,  by  a  train  of  misfortunes,  brought 
to  this  very  alms-house;  and  though  she  had 
taken  no  care  by  frugality  and  prudence  to  avoid 
it,  she  thought  it  a  hardship  and  disgrace,  ia 
stead  of  being  thankful,  as  she  ought  to  have 
been,  for  such  a  retreat.  At  first  she  did  not 
know  Mrs.  Simpson ;  her  large  bonnet,  cloak, 
and  brown  stuff  gown  (for  she  always  made  her 
appearance  conform  to  her  circumstances)  being 
very  different  from  the  dress  she  had  been  used 
to  wear  when  Mrs.  Betty  has  seen  her  dining  at 
the  great  house  ;  and  time  and  sorrow  had  much 
altered  her  countenance.  But  when  Mrs.  Simp, 
son  kindly  addressed  her  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
she  screamed  with  surprise — *  What !  you,  ma. 
dam  ?'  cried  she :  *  you  in  an  alms-house,  living 
on  charity :  *you,  who  used  to  be  so  charitable 
yourself,  that  you  never  suffered  any  distress  in 
the  parish  which  you  could  prevent  7*  *  That 
may  be  one  reason,  Betty,*  replied  Mrs.  Simp- 
son, *  why  Providence  has  provided  this  refuge 
for  my  old  age. — And  my  heart  overflows  with 
gratitude  when  I  look  back  on  his  goodness. 

*  No  such  great  goodness,  methinks,*  said  Betty; 

*  why  you  were  born  and  bred  a  lady,  and  are 
now  reduced  to  live  in  an  alms-house.  *  Betty, 
I  was  born  and  bred  a  sinner,  undoserving  of 
the  mercies  I  have  received.*  *No  such  great 
mercies,'  said  Betty.  *  Why,  I  heard  you  had 
been  turned  out  of  doors ;  that  your  husband 
had  broke ;  and  that  you  had  been  in  danger  of 
starving,  thougli  I  did  not  know  what  was  be- 
come of  you.  *  It  is  all  true,  Betty,  glory  be  to 
God  I  it  is  all  true.' 

*  Well,'  said  Betty,  *  you  arc  an  odd  sort  of  a 
gentlewoman.  If  from  a  prosperous  conditioa 
I  had  been  made  a  bankrupt,  a  widow,  and  a 
beggar,  I  should  have  thought  it  no  such  mighty 
matter  to  be  thankful  fbr :  but  there  is  no  ac- 
counting fbr  taste.  The  neighbours  used  to  say 
that  all  your  troubles  must  needs  be  a  jadginent 
upon  you ;  but  I  who  knew  how  good  you  weze. 


*  A  prnfligrate  wit  of  a  neix;hbaurins;  (roantry  havinsr  attempted  to  turn  this  doctrine  into  ridienle,  ander  tk» 
Btuop  title  hi'ir  asAiim^iI.  it necirrvU  to  the autlwr  that  it  mifht  not  be  altogether  useless  to illusirate  Um mm» 
doctrine  ou  Chri«tian  principlci. 
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tiioaght  if  Tery  hmrd  jroa  ihoald  fufTcr  so  much ; 
but  now  I  Mc  you  reduced  to  an  tlms-hoiiie,  I 
beg  Toar  pirdon,  madam,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
neignbourfl  were  in  the  right,  and  that  so  many 
niiafbrtanea  oould  never  have  happened  to  you 
without  you  had  committed  a  great  many  sins 
to  deaefTe  them ;  (or  I  always  Uioiiffht  that  God 
if  M  just  that  he  punishes  us  for  all  our  bad  ac- 
«'tions,  and  rewards  as  for  all  our  ^ood  ones/ 
*  So  he  does,  Betty ;  but  he  does  it  in  his  own 
wiy,  and  at  his  own  time,  and  not  according 
to  our  notions  of  good  and  evil ;  for  his  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways — God,  indeed,  punisJies 
the  bad,  and  rewards  the  good ;  but  he  docs  not 
do  it  fnlly  and  finally  in  this  world.  Indeed  he 
j<x^  not  set  such  a  value  on  outward  tliinng  as 
fo  make  riches,  and  rank,  and  beauty,  and 
health,  the  reward  of  piety  ;  that  would  be  act- 
in;  like  weak  and  erring  men,  and  not  like  a 
just  ami  holy  (rod.  Our  belief  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  is  not  always  so 
Etronnr  as  it  ought  to  be,  even  now ;  but  how  to- 
tally  would  our  faith  fail,  if  we  regularly  saw 
crery  tiling  made  even  in  this  world.  Wc  shall 
Io<e  nothing  by  having  pay-day  put  off.  The 
]fmgeH  voyagOR  make  the  best  returns.  So  far 
am  I  from  thinking  that  God  is  less  just,  and 
foture  happiness  less  certain,  because  I  see  the 
wicked  sometimes  prosper,  and  the  righteous 
sufTer  in  this  world,  that  I  am  rather  led  to  be- 
lieve that  God  is  more  just  and  heaven  more 
certain  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  God  will  not  put 
off  his  favourite  children  with  so  poor  a  lot  aR 
the  good  things  of  this  world  ;  and  next,  seeing 
that  the  best  men  here  below  do  not  oflen  attain 
to  the  best  things ;  why  it  only  serves  to  strength- 
en my  belief  that  they  are  not  tho  best  things 
in  His  eye  ;  and  He  has  most  assuredly  reserved 
for  those  that  love  Him  such  '  good  things  as 
Fje  has  not  seen  nor  oar  heard.*  God,  by  keep- 
mz  man  in  Paradise  while  he  was  innocent,  and 
taming  him  into  this  world  as  soon  as  he  had 
finned,  gave  a  plain  proof  that  he  novcr  intend- 
ed the  world,  even  in  its  happiest  state,  as  a 
place  of  reward.  My  father  gave  mo  good  prin- 
ciples and  useful  knowledge ;  and  while  he 
taught  me  by  a  habit  of  constant  employment, 
to  be,  if  1  may  so  say,  independent  of  tho 
world :  yet  he  led  me  to  a  constant  sense  of 
dependence  on  Gud.*  *  I  do  not  see,  however,*  ; 
interrupted  Mrs.  Betty,  *  that  your  religion  has 
been  of  any  use  to  you.  It  has  been  so  far 
from  preserving  you  from  trouble,  that  I  think 
you  have  had  more  than  the  usual  sliare.' 

*  No,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson  ;  *  nor  did  Christi- 
anity ever  pretend  to  exempt  its  followers  from 
trouble ;  tliis  is  no  part  of  the  promise.  Nay, 
the  rtintrary  is  rather  stipulated  ;  *  in  the  world 
yc  shall  have  tribulation.* — But  if  it  has  not 
taught  me  to  escape  sorrow,  I  humbly  hope  it 
has  taught  me  how  to  bear  it  If  it  has  taught 
me  not  to  feel,  it  has  taught  me  not  to  murmur. 
I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  my  story.  As  my  fa- 
ther  could  save  little  or  nothing  lor  me,  he  was 
very  desirous  of  seeing  me  married  to  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  neifphbourhood,  who  expressed 
a  rejrard  for  rae.  But  while  he  was  anxiously 
engaged  in  bringing  this  about,  my  good  father 
died.* 

*  How  Tery  unlucky  !*  interrupted  Betty. 


'No,  Betty,*  replied  Mrs.  Simpion,  'it 
very  providential ;  this  man,  though  he  main* 
taincd  a  decent  character,  had  a  good  fortune, 
and  lived  soberly,  yet  ho  would  not  have  made 
me  happy.*  *  Why  what  could  you  want  more 
of  a  mun  ?*  said  Betty.  *  Religion,*  returned 
Mrs.  Simpson.  *  As  my  father  made  a  credit- 
able appearance,  and  was  very  charitable  ;  and 
aa  I  was  an  only  child,  this  gentleman  conclud- 
ed that  ho  could  give  mo  a  considerable  fortune ; 
for  be  did  not  know  that  all  the  poor  in  his  pa- 
rish arc  tho  children  of  every  pious  clergyman. 
Finding  I  had  little  or  notliing  left  me,  he  with- 
drew his  attentions.*  *What  a  sad  thing  I* 
cried  Betty.  '  No,  it  was  all  for  tho  best ;  Pro- 
vidence  overruled  his  covetousncss  for  my  good. 
I  could  not  have  been  happy  with  a  man  whose 
soul  was  set  on  the  perishable  things  of  thia 
world ;  nor  did  I  esteem  him,  though  I  laboured 
to  submit  my  own  inclinations  to  those  of  my 
kind  faliier.  The  very  circumstance  of  being 
left  fiennyless  produced  the  direct  contrary  et- 
feet  on  Mr.  Simpson  :  he  was  a  sensible  young 
man,  engaged  in  a  prosperous  business  :  we  had 
long  highly  valued  each  other ;  but  while  my 
father  lived,  he  thought  me  above  his  hopes 
We  were  married ;  I  found  him  an  amiable,  in- 
dustrious, good-tempered  man ;  he  respected  re- 
ligion and  religious  people ;  but  with  excellent 
dtVipositions,  I  had  the  grief  to  find  him  leas 
pious  than  I  had  hoped.  Ho  was  ambitious,  and 
a  little  too  much  immersed  in  worldly  schemes  ; 
and  though  I  know  it  was  all  done  for  my  sake, 
yet  that  did  not  blind  me  so  far  as  to  make  me 
think  it  right.  He  attached  himself  so  eagerly 
to  business,  that  he  thought  every  hour  lost  in 
which  he  was  not  doing  something  that  would 
tend  to  raise  me  to  what  he  called  my  proper 
rank.  The  more  prosperous  he  grew  tho  less 
religious  ho  became ;  and  I  began  to  find  that 
one  mii^ht  be  unhappy  with  a  husband  one  ten- 
derly loved.  One  day  as  he  was  standing  on 
somo  stops  to  reach  down  a  parcel  of  goods  he 
fell  from  tiic  top  and  broke  his  leg  in  two  places.* 

*  What  a  dreadful  misfortune  !*  said  Mrs. 
Betty. — *  What  a  signal  bleRsing  I*  said  Mrs. 
Simpson.  *Herc  I  am  sure  I  had  reason  to  say 
all  was  for  tho  best;  from  that  very  hour  in 
which  my  outward  troubles  began,  I  date  the 
besfinning  of  my  happiness.  Severe  suflbring, 
a  near  prospect  of  death,  absence  from  tiie  world, 
silence,  reflection,  and  above  all,  the  divine 
blessings  on  the  prayers  and  scriptures  I  read 
to  him,  were  tho  moans  used  by  our  merciful 
Father  to  turn  my  husband*s  heart. — During 
this  confinement  he  was  awakened  to  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  of  tho  vanity  of  all 
this  world  has  to  bestow,  and  of  his  great  need 
of  a  Saviour.  It  was  many  months  before  ho 
could  leave  his  l)ed ;  during  this  time  his  busi- 
ness  was  neglected.  His  principal  clerk  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  receive  largo  sums 
of  money  in  his  name,  and  absconded.  On  hear- 
ing of  this  great  loss,  our  creditors  came  faster 
upon  us  than  we  could  answer  Ihcir  demands ; 
they  grew  more  impatient  as  we  were  less  able 
to  satisfy  them ;  one  misfortune  followed  an- 
other; till  at  lengtli  Mr.  Simpson  became  a 
bankrupt.* 

•  What  an  evil  !*  exclaimed  3Irs.  Betty.     » Yet 
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it  led  in  thr  ond  to  much  ^ood/  resumed  Mrs. 
Simpson.     *  We  were  forced  to  leave  the  town 
in  which  we  had  lived  with  bo  much  credit 
and  comfort,  and  to  betake  ourselves  to  a  mean 
Jodgingf  in  a  neighbouring  villaj[;c,  till  my  hus- 
band's  strength  should  be  recruited,  and  till  we 
could  have  time  to  look  about  us  and  sec  wliat 
Tvas  to  be  done.    The  first  night  wo  got  to  this 
poor  dwelling,  my  husband  felt  very  sorrowful, 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  that  he  had  brought 
■o  much  poverty  on  me,  whom  ho  had  so  dearly 
loved :  I  on  the  contrary,  was  unusually  cheer- 
ful :  for  the  blessed  change  in  his  mind  had  more 
than  reconciled  me  to  the  sad  change  in  hiH 
circumstances.     I  was  contented  to  live  with 
him  in  a  poor  cottage  for  a  few  years  on  earth, 
if  it  might  contribute  to  our  sjicnding  a  blesKcd 
eternity  together   in  heaven.     I  said  to  him, 
*  Instead  of  lamentintr  that  we  are  now  reduced 
to  want  all  the  comtbrla  of  life,  I  have  some- 
times been  almost  ashamed  to  live  in  the  full 
enjoyments  of  them,  when  I  have  reflected  that 
my  Saviour  not  only  choso  to  deny  himself  all 
these  enjoyments,  but  even  to  live  a  life  of  hard- 
■hip  for  my  sake  ;  not  one  of  his  numerous  mi- 
racles tended  to  his  own  comfort ;  and  though 
we  read  at  ditfcrent  times  that  he  both  hunger- 
ed and  thirsted,  yet  it  was  not  for  his  own  gra- 
tification that  ho  once  changed  water  into  wine  ; 
and  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  near  posi- 
tion of  that  chapter  in   which  this  miracle  is 
recorded,  to  that  in  which   he  thirstod  for  n 
draught  of  water  at  the  well  in  Samaria.*     It 
was  for  others,  not  himself,  that  even  the  hum- 
ble sustenance  of  barley  bread  was  multiplied. 
See  here,  we  have  a  bed  lefl  us ;  I  had,  indeed, 
nothing  hut  straw  to  sliifl*  it  with,  but  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  » had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.*     My  husband  smiled  through  his  tear-, 
and  we  sat  d(»wn  to  supper  ;  It  consisted  of  a  roll 
and  a  bit  of  cheese  which  I  had   brought  with 
me,  and  we  ate  it  thankfully.    Seeing  Mr.  Simp- 
■on  beginning  to  rela{)se  into  distrust,  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, took  place  between  us.     He  began  by  m- 
marking,  that  it  was  a  mysterious  Providence 
that  he  had  been  less  prosperous  since  he  had 
been  less  attached  to  the  world,  and  that  his 
endeavours  had  not  been  followed  by  that  suc- 
cesf  which  usually  attends  industry.     I  took 
the  liberty  to  reply:  *Your  heavenly  Father 
Bees  on  which  side  your   danger  lies,  and  is 
mercifully  bringing  you,  by  these  disappoint- 
ments, to  trust  less  in   the   world  and  more 
in  himself.     My  dear  Mr.  Simpson,'  added  I, 
•we  trust  every  body  but  God.     As  children  Wo 
obey  our   parents  implicitly,  because   wo   arc 
taught  to  beliore  all  is  for  our  good  which  they 
command  or  f()rbid.    If  wo  undertake  a  voyage, 
we  trust  entirely  to  the  skill  and  conduct  of  the 
pilot ;  we  never  torment  ourselves  in  thinking 
he  will  carry  us  east,  when  he  has  promised  to 
carry  us  west.     If  a  dear  and  tried  friend  makes 
us  a  promise,  we  depend  on  him  for  the  jierform. 
ancc,  and  do  not  wound  his  feelings  by  our  sus- 
picions.    When  you  used  to  go  your   annual 
journey  to  Lrmdon,  in  the  mail  coach,  you  con- 
fided yourself  to  the  care  of  the  coachman,  that 
be  would  carry  you  where  he  had  engaged  to 
•  See  Jobn,  chap,  ii.— and  Joliii,  chap,  iv. 


do  so ;  you  were  not  anxiouily  watching  him, 
and  distrusting  and  inquiring  at  every  turning. 
When  the  doctor  sends  home  your  medicine, 
don*t  you  so  fully  trust  in  hie  ability  and  good 
will,  that  you  swallow  it  down  in  full  confidence  7 
You  never  think  of  inquiring  what  are  the 
ingrcdient8|  why  they  are  mixed  in  that  par- 
ticular way,  why  there  is  more  of  one  and  leu 
of  another,  and  why  they  are  bitter  instead  of 
Bwcct !  If  one  dose  does  not  cure  you,  he  orders 
another,  and  changes  the  medicine  when  lie  sees 
the  first  docs  you  no  good,  or  that  by  long  use 
the  same  medicine  has  lost  its  effect ;  if  the 
weaker  fails  he  prescribes  a  stronger  :  you  swal- 
low all,  you  submit  to  all,  never  questioning  the 
skill  or  the  kindness  of  the  physician.  God  if 
the  only  being  whom  we  do  not  trust,  though 
He  is  the  only  one  who  is  fully  coiniictent,  both 
in  will  and  power,  to  fulfil  all  his  promises ;  and 
who  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  pledged  him- 
self to  fulfil  them  in  those  Scriptures  which  we 
receive  as  his  revealed  will.* 

*Mr.  Simi)8on  thanked  ine  for  my  little  ser- 
mon, as  ho  called  it ;  but  said  at  the  aanie  time, 
that  what  made  my  exhortations  produce  a 
|)ower;\il  otfeet  on  his  mind  was,  the  patient 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  say  I 
bore  my  share  in  our  misfortunes.  A  iiubniis. 
nive  behaviour,  he  said,  was  the  best  practical 
illustration  of  a  real  fuith.  W^hcn  he  ha4  thank- 
ed God  for  our  supper,  we  prayed  together; 
af\er  which  we  read  the  eleventh  chapter  of  thn 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  W' hen  my  hu-sband  bad 
finished  it,  he  said,  *  Surely  if  God's  chief  fa. 
vourites  have  been  martyrs,  is  not  that  a  suffi. 
cient  proof  that  this  world  is  not  a  place  of  hap. 
piness,  no  earthly  prosi)erity  the  reward  of  vir- 
tue. Shall  we  atler  reading  this  chapter,  com- 
plain of  our  petty  trials  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  be 
thankfnl  that  our  affliction  is  so  light?' 

*  Next  day  Mr.  Simpson  walked  out  in  search 
of  some  employment,  by  which  we  might  be 
sup{K]rted<  He  got  a  recommendation  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  an  opulent  farmer  and  factor,  who  bad 
large  concerns,  and  wanted  a  skilful  person  to 
assist  him  in  keeping  his  accounts.  Thij  we 
thought  a  fortunate  circumstance  ;  for  we  (band 
that  the  salary  would  servo  to  procure  lis  at 
least  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  farmer  wai 
BO  pleased  with  Mr.  Simpson's  quickness,  re- 
gulurity,  and  good  sense,  that  he  offered  us,  aC 
his  own  accord,  a  little  neat  cottage  of  his  own« 
which  then  happened  to  be  vacant,  and  told  us 
we  should  live  rent  free,  and  promised  to  bo  a 
friend  to  us.' — » All  does  seem  for  the  beat  now, 
indeed  ;'  interrupted  Mrs.  Betty. — »  We  shall 
see,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  thu?  went  on. 

•I  now  became  very  easy  and  very  happy; 
and  Was  cheerfully  employed  in  putting  our  few 
things  in  order,  and  making  every  thing*  look 
to  the  best  advantage.  My  husband,  who  wrote 
all  the  day  for  his  employer,  in  the  evening  as- 
sisted mo  in  doing  up  our  little  garden.  This 
was  a  source  of  much  plaasurc  to  us  ;  we  both 
loved  a  garden,  and  we  were  not  only  contented 
but  cheerful.  Our  emplo}'cr  had  been  absent 
some  weeks  on  his  annual  journey.  He  cams 
home  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing sent  for  Mr.  Simpson  to  come  and  settle  his 
accounts,  which  were  got  behind-hand  l^  hii 
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Inn 7  ab«£nco.  AVo  were  just  going  to  church, 
•mil  Mr.  Simpson  Knt  back  word,  that  he  would 
raU  and  sjicak  to  him  on  his  way  home.  A  se- 
cond inc<Bsagc  (ullowed,  ordering  him  to  come 
to  the  farnier*»  directly :  he  agreed  that  ho 
would  walk  round  that  way,  and  that  my  hus- 
band should  call  and  excuse  his  attendance. 

'The  farmer  more  ignorant  and  worse  edu- 
cated than  his  ploughman,  with  all  that  pride 
ind  haujsrhtinciw  which  the  possession  of  wealth, 
without  knowledge  or  religion  is  apt  to  give, 
rudrly  asked  my  husband  what  ho  meant  by 
wndinir  him  word  that  he  would  not  come  to 
him  till  the  next  day;  and   insisted   that  he 
ithould  stay  and  settle  the  accounts  then. — *  Sir,* 
nid  my  husband,  in  a  very  respectful  manner, 
*  I  am  on  my  road  to  church,  and  I  am  afraid 
fhall  be  too  late.* — *  Are  you  so,*  said  the  far- 
mer !  *  Do  you  know  who  sent  for  you  ?  Yo;i 
:nay,  however,  go  to  church,  if  you  will,  so  you 
make  haste  back  ;  and,  d*ye  hear,  you  may  loavo 
vour  accounts  with  me,  as  I  conclude  you  have 
brought  them  with  you ;  1  will  look  them  over 
by  tlic  time  you  return,  and  then  you  and  I 
can  do  all  I  want  to  have  dono  to>day  in  about 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  I  will  give  you  home 
wme  letters  to  copy  for  mc  in  the  evening.* 
—'Sir,*  answered   my   husband,  *I   dare   not 
obey  yoa ;  it  is  Sunday.' — *  And  so  you  refuse 
to  settle  my  accounts  only  bccau.«e  it  is  Sun- 
day.'    '  Sir,'  replied  iMr.  Simpson,  *  if  you  would 
eive  me  a  handful  of  silver  and  gold  I  dare  not 
break  the  commandment  of  my  God.* — *  Well,* 
laid  the  farmer,  '  but  this  is  not  breaking  the 
commandment;  I  don't  order  you  to  drive  my 
cattle,  or  to  work   in  my  garden,  or  to  do  any 
thing  which  you  might  fancy  would  be  a  bad 
fxarnplfl,* — 'Sir,*  replied  my  husband,  *thc  ex- 
a':iplc  indeed  goes  a  great  way,  but  it  is  not  the 
Sffi  object.     The  deed  is  wrong  in  itself/ — 
'  Well,  but  I  shall  not  keep  you  from  church ; 
and  when  you  have  been  there,  tlierc  is  no  har 
in  doinv   a  little   business,  or  taking  a  little 
plea ^uriM he  rest  of  the  day.' — *Sir,'  ansv/cred 
my  h'i<bind,  *  tho  commandment  docs  not  say,! 
thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  morninfr,  but^ 
the  Sabbath  dtiy.''     *  (let  out  of  my  house,  you 
puritanical  rascal,  aad  out  of  my  cottage  too,' 
said  the   farmer ;  '  for  if  you  refuse  to  do  my 
voric,  I  am  not  bound  to  keep  my  engagement 
vith  you :  as  you  will  not  obey  me  as  a  master, 
I  «h.ill  not  pay  you  as  a  servant.* — '  Sir,*  said 
Mr.  Simpson,  *  I  would  gladly  obey  you,  but  I 
iiave  a  master  in  heaven  whom  I  dare  not  dis- 
obey.'— ^*Then  let  him  find  employment  for  you/ 
laifi  the  enraged  farmer ;  *  for  I  fancy  you  will 
get  hut  poor  employment  on  earth  with  these 
scrupulous  notions,  and  so  send  home  my  pa- 
*x:r<.   directly,   and   pack  off  out  tlie   parish/ 
>-'  Out  of  your  cottage,*  said  my   husband, 
*  I  certainly  will ;  but  as  to  tho  parish,  I  hope  I 
may  remain  in  that,  if  I  can  find  employment/ 
— *'  I  will  make  it  too  hot  to  hold  you,*  replied 
the  farmer, '  so  you  had  better  troop  oflf  bag  and 
bnsfsagc :  for  I  am  overseer,  and  as  yuu  are 
sickly,  it  is  my  duty  not  to  let  any  vacabonds 
»tay  in  the  parish  who  are  likely  to  become 
char^able.* 

*  By  the  time  my  husband  returned  home, 
fix  he  fefuid  it  too  late  to  go  to  charcb,  I  had 
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got  our  little  dinner  ready ,  it  was  a  better  one 
than  we  had  for  a  long  while  been  accustomed 
to  sec,  and  I  was  unusually  cheerful  at  this  im- 
provcment  in  our  circumstances.  I  saw  hie 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  oil !  with  what  pain  did 
he  bring  himself  to  tell  mc  that  it  was  the  last 
dinner  wo  must  ever  eat  in  this  house.  I  took 
his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  only  said,  *  The  Lord 
gave  and  the  J^rd  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.' — *  Notwithstanding  this  sud- 
den stroke  of  injustice,*  said  my  hus^nd,  *  this 
is  still  a  happy  country.  Our  employer,  it  in 
true,  may  turn  us  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  be . 
cause  it  is  his  own,  but  ho  has  no  further  power 
over  us ;  ho  cannot  confine  or  punish  us.  His 
riches,  it  is  true,  givo  him  power  to  insult,  but 
not  to  oppress  us.  The  same  laws  to  which  the 
alHuent  resort,  protect  tfs  also.  And  as  to  our 
being  driven  out  from  a  cottage,  how  many  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  have  lately  been  driven 
out  from  their  palaces  and  castles  ;  persons  too, 
born  in  a  station  which  he  never  enjoyed,  and 
*iscd  to  all  the  indulgences  of  that  rank  and 
wealth  we  never  know,  arc  at  this  moment 
wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  a 
house  or  without  bMad;  exiles  and  beggars; 
while  we,  blessed  bo  God,  are  in  our  own  native 
land ;  we  have  still  our  liberty,  our  limbs,  th« 
protection  of  just  and  equal  laws,  our  churchefl^ 
our  Bibles,  and  our  Sabbaths.* 

'  This  happy  state  of  ray  husband's  mind 
hushed  my  sorrows,  and  I  never  once  murmur- 
ed ;  nay,  1  sat  down  to  dinner  witli  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  endeavouring  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  *  Him  that  caret h  for  us/  Wo  had  bogged 
to  stay  till  the  next  morning,  as  Sunday  waa 
not  the  day  on  which  we  liked  to  remove ;  but 
we  were  ordered  not  to  sleep  another  night  in 
that  house  ;  so  as  we  had  little  to  carry,  we 
marched  ofl*  in  the  evening  to  tiie  poor  lo<lging 
\vc  had  before  occupied.  The  thought  that  my 
huiiband  had  cheerfully  renounced  his  little  all 
for  conscience  sake,  gave  an  unspeakable  sere- 
nity to  my  mind  ;  and  I  felt  thankful  thattliough 
cast  down  we  wore  not  forsaken  :  nay,  I  felt  a 
lively  gratitude  to  God,  that  while  I  doubted 
not  he  would  accept  this  little  sacrifice,  as  it 
was  heartily  made  for  his  sake,  he  had  gracious 
ly  forborne  to  call  us  to  greater  trials/ 

*  And  so  you  were  turned  adrifl  once  more  ?' 
Well,  ma'am,  saving  your  presence,  I  hope 
you  won't  bo  such  a  fool  as  to  say  all  was  for 
the  best  now/ — '  Yes,  Betty  :  He  who  does  all 
things  well,  now  made  his  kind  Providence 
more  manifest  than  over.  That  very  night, 
while  we  were  sweetly  sleeping  in  our  poor 
lodging,  tho  pretty  cottage,  out  of  which  wo 
were  so  unkindly  driven,  was  burned  to  tho 
ground  by  a  Hash  of  lightning  which  caught 
the  thatch,  and  so  completely  consumed  tho 
whole  little  building  that  had  it  not  been  for  tho 
merciful  Providence  who  thus  overruled  the 
cruelly  of  the  farmer  for  the  preservation  of  onr 
lives,  we  must  have  been  burned  to  ashes  with 
the  house.  *  It  was  the  Lord's  doinir,  and  it 
was  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' — *  O  that  tnen 
would  therefore  pratiso  the  Lord  for  his  good- 
ness, and  for  all  the  wonders  that  he  doeth  fi  r 
the  children  of  men  '/ 

*I  will  not  tell  you  all  the  trials  w..u  affile- 
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tions  which  bofel  us  aflorwards.  I  would  also 
■pare  my  hoart  tlie  sad  story  of  my  husband's 
deatli.* — *  Well,  Uiat  was  another  blessintl^  too,  I 
■appose/  said  Betty. — *  Oh,  it  was  tlie  severest 
trial  over  sent  me  !*  replied  Mrs.  Simptton,  a  few 
tears  quietly  stealin^r  down  her  face.  *  I  almost 
■link  under  it.  Nothinjf  hut  the  abundant  ^racc 
of  God  could  have  carriud  mc  tJirough  such  a 
▼uitation  ;  and  yet  I  now  feci  it  to  be  the  great- 
est mercy  I  ever  experienced  ;  he  was  my  idol ; 
no  trouble  ever  came  near  my  heart  while  he 
was  with  me.  I  got  more  credit  than  I  deserved 
for  my  patience  under  trials,  which  were  easily 
borne  while  he  who  shared  and  li(rhtcncd  them 
was  spared  to  me.  I  had  indeed  prayed  and 
■troggled  to  be  weaned  from  this  world,  but  still 
m^  aSection  for  him  tied  me  down  to  the  earth 
with  a  strong  cord :  and  though  I  did  earnestly 
try  to  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on  tlio  eternal  world, 
jet  I  viewed  it  with  too  feeble  a  faith ;  I  viewed 
It  at  too  great  a  distance.  I  found  it  difficult  to 
realixe  it — I  had  deceived  myself.  I  had  fancied 
that  I  bore  my  troubles  so  well  from  the  pure 
love  of  God,  bat  I  have  since  found  that  my 
love  for  my  husband  had  too  great  a  share  in  re- 
oonciling  me  to  every  difficulty  which  I  under- 
went for  him.  I  lost  him,  the  charm  was  broken, 
the  oord  which  tied  mc  down  to  earth  was  cut, 
this  world  had  nothing  lef\  to  engage  mc.  Hca- 
Tcn  had  now  no  rival  in  my  heart  Though  my 
love  of  Grod  had  always  been  sincere,  yet  I  found 
there  wanted  this  blow  to  make  it  perfect  But 
though  all  that  had  made  life  pleasant  to  me 
was  gone,  I  did  not  sink  as  those  who  have  no 
hope.  I  prayed  that  I  might  still,  in  tliis  trying 
conflict,  be  enabled  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Gud 
my  Saviour. 

*  After  many  more  hardshipR,  I  was  at  length 
■o  happy  as  to  get  an  asylum  in  this  alms-house. 
Here  my  cares  are  at  an  end,  but  not  my  du- 
ties.' — *  Now  you  are  wrong  again,  interrupted 
Mrs.  Betty,  *  your  duty  is  now  to  take  care  of 
yourself:  for  I  am  sure  yon  have  nothing  to 
spare.' — *  There  you  are  mistaken  again,'  said 
Mrs.  Simpson.  *  People  arc  so  apt  to  fanny  that 
money  is  all  in  all,  that  all  the  other  gif\s  of 
providence  arc  ovcrlookod  as  things  of  no  value. 
I  have  here  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  a  good  part 
of  this  I  devote  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
more  distressed  than  myself.  I  work  a  little  for 
the  old,  and  I  instruct  tJie  young.  My  eyes  are 
good ;  this  enables  me  to  road  the  Bible  cither 
to  those  whose  sight  is  decayed,  or  who  were 
never  taught  to  read.  I  have  tolerable  health ; 
■o  that  I  am  able  occasionally  to  sit  up  witii  the 
■ick ;  in  the  intervals  of  nursing,  I  can  pray 
with  them.  In  my  younger  days  I  thought  it 
not  much  to  sit  up  late  for  my  pleasure  :  shall  I 
now  think  much  of  sitting  up  now  and  then  to 
watch  by  a  dying  bed  ?  My  Saviour  waked  and 
watched  for  mc  in  the  garden  and  on  the  mount; 
and  shall  I  do  nothing  for  his  suffering  mem- 
bers 7  It  is  only  by  keeping  his  sufferings  in 
view  that  we  can  truly  practise  charity  to  ctlicrs, 
or  Gxereiso  self-denial  to  ourselvcf;.' 

*  VVeil,'  said  Mrs.  Botty,  » I  think  if  I  had 
lived  in  such  genteel  life  as  you  have  done,  I 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  an  alms-house  ;  and 
I  am  afraid  I  sliould  never  forgive  any  of  those 
who  wore  the  cause  of  scndiug  mc  there,  par- 


ticularly that  farmer  Thomas  who  turned  yoa 
out  of  doors.' 

*  Betty,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  I  not  only  fer. 
give  him  heartily,  but  I  remember  him  in  my 
prayers,  as  one  of  tliose  instruments  with  whidi 
it  has  pleased  God  to  work  for  my  good.  Oh ! 
never  put  oif  forgiveness  to  a  dying  bed !  When 
people  come  to  die,  we  often  see  now  the  con- 
science  is  troubled  with  sins,  of  which  before 
they  hardly  felt  the  existence.  How  ready  are 
they  to  make  restitution  of  ill-gotten  gain ;  and 
this  perhaps  tor  two  reasons ;  from  a  feeling  coo- 
viction  that  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  them  where 
tiiey  are  going,  as  well  as  from  a  near  view  of 
their  own  resiwnsibility.  We  also  hear  from  the 
most  hardened,  of  death-bed  forgiveness  of  ene- 
mies.  Even  malefactors  at  Tyburn  forgive.  Bat 
why  must  we  wait  for  a  dying  bed  to  do  what 
ought  to  be  done  now  ?  Believe  me,  that  ■oene 
will  be  so  full  of  terror  and  amazement  to  the 
soul,  that  we  had  not  need  load  it  with  unneoei- 
sary  business.* 

Just  as  Mrs.  Simpson  was  saying  these  words, 
a  letter  was  brought  her  from  the  minister  of 
the  parish  where  the  farmer  lived,  by  whom 
Mr.  Simpson  had  been  turned  out  of  his  cottage. 
The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

*  Madam — I  write  to  toll  yoa  that  your  old  op* 
pressor,  Mr.  Thomas,  is  dead.  I  attended  him 
in  his  lost  moments.  O,  may  my  latter  end 
never  be  like  his !  I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  de* 
spair  at  the  approach  of  death.  His  riches,  which 
had  been  his  sole  joy,  now  doubled  his  sorrows ; 
for  he  was  going  where  they  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him ;  and  he  found  too  lute  that  he  had  laid 
up  no  treasure  in  heaven.  IIo  felt  great  concern 
at  his  past  life,  but  for  nothing  more  than  his 
unkindness  to  Mr.  Simpson.  He  charged  me 
to  find  you  out,  and  let  you  know  tliat  by  hii 
will  he  bequeathed  you  five  hundred  pounds  as 

l^me  compensation.  He  died  in  great  agonies ; 
declaring  with  his  last  breath,  tliat  if  fic  could 
live  his  life  over  again,  he  would  serve  God,  and 
strictly  observe  the  Sabbath. 


*  Yours,  &c. 


J.  JORNMN.' 


Mrs.  Betty,  who  had  listened  attentively  to 
the  letter,  jumped  up,  clapped  her  hands,  and 
cried  out, '  Now  all  is  for  the  best,  and  I  shall 
sec  you  a  lady  once  more.' — *  I  am,  indeed, 
thankful  for  this  money,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
*  and  am  glad  that  riches  were  not  sent  me  till 
I  had  learned,  as  I  humbly  hope,  to  make  a 
right  use  of  them.  But  come,  let  us  go  in,  for  I 
am  very  cold,  and  find  I  have  sat  too  long  in 
the  nxuhi  air.' 

Betty  was  now  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  tikis  prosperous  event, 
though  she  was  blind  to  it  when  the  dispensa- 
tion was  more  dark.  Next  morning  she  went 
early  to  visit  Mrs.  Simpson,  but  not  eeeing  her 
below,  she  went  up  stairs,  where,  to  her  great 
sorrow,  she  found  her  confined  to  her  bed  by  a 
fever,  caught  the  ni^ht  before  by  sitting  ao  late 
on  the  bench  reading  the  letter  and  talking  it 
over.  Betty  was  now  more  ready  to  cry  out 
against  Providence  than  ever.  *  What !  to  catch 
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a  fever  while  you  ware  reading  that  very  letter 
which  told  you  about  your  good  fortune ;  which 
would  ha%'e  enabled  you  to  live  like  a  lady  as 
ynu  are.  !  never  will  believe  this  is  for  the  best ; 
to  be  deprived  of  life  just  aa  you  were  beginning 
to  enjoy  it  I* 

*  Betty,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  '  wo  must  learn 
not  to  rate  health  nor  life  itaelf  too  highly. 
There  is  little  in  life,  for  its  own  sake,  to  be  so 
fond  of.  Aa  a  good  archbishop  used  to  say,  *tiB 
but  the  aaine  thing  over  again,  or  probably 
worae :  ao  many  more  nights  and  days,  summers 
and  wintera;  a  repetition  of  the  same  pleasures, 
but  with  lesa  relish  for  them  ;  a  return  of  the 
aame  or  greater  pains,  but  with  less  strength, 
and  perhaps  lesa  patience  to  bear  them.* — *VVell,* 
replied  Betty,  *  I  did  think  that  Providence  was 
at  last  giving  you  your  reward.* — *  Reward  !* 
cried  Mrs.  Simpson.  *  O,  no !  my  merciful  Fa- 
ther will  not  put  me  off  with  so  poor  a  portion 
as  wealth ;  I  feel  I  shall  die.* — *  It  is  very  hard, 
indeed,*  said  Betty,  *  so  good  as  you  are,  to  be 
taken  off  juat  aa  your  prosperity  was  begin- 
ning.— *  You  think  I  am  good  just  now,'  said 
Mrs.  Simpaon,  *  because  I  am  prosperous.  Sue- 
cesa  ia  no  anre  msrk  of  God's  favour ;  at  tliis 
rate,  you,  who  judge  by  outward  things,  would 
have  thought  rierod  a  better  man  than  John  the 
Baptiat ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  you, 
on  joar  principles,  that  the  sufierer  is  the  sin- 
ner, would  have  believed  Pontius  Pilate  higher 
in  God*a  ftvour,  than  the  Saviour  whom  he  con- 
demned  to  die,  for  your  sins  and  mine.* 

In  a  few  days  Mra.  Betty  found  that  her  new 
Iriend  waadymg,  and  tliough  she  was  struck  at 
her  resignation,  she  could  not  forbear  murmur- 
ing that  so  good  a  woman  should  bo  taken  aw^ 


at  the  xcry  instant  which  she  came  into  posses* 
flion  of  BO  much  mono}'.  *  Bettv,*  said  Mrs. 
Sim{>8on  in  a  feeble  voice,  *  I  believe  you  love 
me  dearly,  you  would  do  any  tiling  to  cure  me; 
yet  you  do  not  love  mv  so  well  as  God  loves  me, 
though  you  would  raise  ine  up,  and  He  is  put- 
ting a  period  to  my  life.  He  has  never  sent  me  a 


single  stroke  which  wa^ot  absolutely  necessary 
for  me.  You,  if  you  cAkrestorc  me,  might  be 
laying  me  open  to  somMemptation  from  which 


God,  by  removing,  will  deliver  me.  Your  kind- 
ness in  making  this  world  so  smooth  for  me,  I 
might  for  over  have  deplored  in  a  world  of  mise- 
ry. God*s  grace  in  afHictinjr  me,  will  hereafter 
be  the  subject  of  my  praises  in  a  world  of  blesa- 
edness.  Betty,*  added  the  dying  woman,  *  do 
you  really  thmk  that  I  am  going  to  a  place  of 
rest  and  joy  eternal  ?' — *  To  be  sure  I  do,*  said 
Betty. — *  Do  you  firmly  believe  that  I  am  going 
to  the  assembly  of  the  first-born ;  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  to  God  the  judge  of 
all ;  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  tlie  new  Cove- 
nant ?* — *  I  am  sure  you  are,*  said  Betty. — *  And 
yet,*  resumed  she,  *  you  would  detain  me  from 
all  this  happiness ;  and  you  think  my  merciful 
Fatiier  is  using  me  unkindly  by  removing  me 
from  a  world  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  temptation, 
to  such  joys  as  have  not  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive ;  while  it  would^.have  better 
suited  your  notions  of  reward  to  defer  hit  en- 
trance into  the  btesaedBeM  of  heaven,  that  I 
might  have  enjoyed  a  legacy  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds !    Believe  my  dying  words — aul  is  iok 

TIIK  BEST.* 

Mrs.  Simpson  expired  soon  afler,  in  a  frame 
of  mind  which  convinced  her  new  friend,  that 
*■  God*s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.* 


A  CURE  FOR  MELANCHOLY.^ 

SHOWING  THE  WAY  TO  DO  flVClI  GOOD  WITH  LITTLE  MONEY. 


Ma^.  .Tn\F5i  was  the  widow  of  a  great  nier- 
chant  She  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  as  fur  as 
giving  them  money  went ;  but  as  she  was  too 
much  token  up  with  the  world,  she  did  not  8]Mire 
no  much  of  her  time  and  thoughts  about  doinir 
wood  as  she  ought ;  so  that  her  money  was  ofivn 
lU  bestowed.  In  the  lato  troubles,  Mr.  Jones, 
who  had  lived  in  an  expensive  manner,  failed  ; 
and  he  took  his  misfortunes  so  much  to  heart, 
that  he  fell  sick  and  died.  Mrs.  Jones  retired, 
on  a  very  narrow  income,  to  the  small  village 
of  Weston,  where  she  seldom  went  out,  except 
to  church.  Though  a  pious  woman,  she  was 
too  apt  to  indulge  her  sorrow ;  and  thonsfh  she 
did  not  neglect  to  read  and  pra}*,  yet  she  (rave 
np  a  great  part  of  her  time  to  melancholy 
thoughts,  and  i;rew  quite  inacti\'e.  She  well 
knew  how  sinful  it  would  be  tor  her  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  her  grief  in  worldly  pleasures,  which 
is  a  way  many  people  take  to  cure  allliclions: 
but  she  was  not  aware  how  wrong  it  was  to 
weep  away  that  time  which  might  have  been 
better  spent  in  dryin;r  the  tears  of  others. 

It  waa  happy  for  her,  that  Mr.  Simpson,  tiie 


vicar  of  Weston,  was  a  pious  mnn.  One  Sunday 
he  happened  to  proneli  on  the  good  Samaritan. 
It  was  a  charity  sermon,  and  there  was  a  col- 
lection  at  the  door.  He  called  on  Mrs.  Jones 
aAcr  church,  and  found  her  in  tears.  She  told 
him  slie  had  been  much  moved  by  his  discourse, 
and  she  wept  because  she  had  so  little  to  give 
to  the  plate,  for  though  she  felt  very  keenly  for 
the  poor  in  these  dear  times,  yet  she  could  not 
asfeiist  them.  *  Indeed,  sir,*  added  she,  *■  I  never 
so  much  regretted  the  loss  of  my  fortune  as  this 
aflernoon,  when  you  bade  UHcroand  do  likewiteJ* 
— *you  do  not,'  replied  Mr.  Simfison,  *  enter 
into  the  spirit  of^  our  Saviour*s  parable,  if  you 
think  you  cannot  po  and  do  likewise  without  be* 
ing  rich.  In  the  case  of  the  Samariton,  you 
may  observe,  that  charity  waa  bestowed  more 
by  kindness,  and  caro,  and  medicine,  than  by 
money.  You,  madum,  were  as  much  concerned 
in  the  duties  inculcated  in  my  sermon  as  sir 
i  John  with  his  great  estate ;  and,  to  speak  plain- 
.  ly,  I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  that  you 
I  should  not  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  being 
I  more  usetul.* 


*  Thii  was  first  printed  luiilcr  the  title  of  Tuc  Cottage  Cook. 
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*  Sir,*  said  Mrs.  Jonca,  *  I  am  jrrown  iihy  of 
tho  poor  since  I  have  nothing  to  give  them.* 
*  NothiiijE^ !  madam  V  replied  the  cleri^ymaa  : 
*I)o  joii  CJill  your  time,  your  talents  your  kind 
ofHccs/nothtnjT  ?  Doing  good  docs  not  ro  much 
depend  on  the  riches  as  on  the  heart  and  the 
will.  The  servant  who  improved  his  two  talents 
was  equally  commend^  by  his  Lord  with  him 
who  had  ten  :  and  it^V  not  poverty,  but  selfish 
indolence,  which  dr^^down  so  severe  a  con- 
demnation on  him  who  had  only  one.  It  is  by 
our  conformity  to  Christ,  that  we  must  prove 
ourselves  Christians.  You,  madam,  are  not 
called  upon  to  work  miracles,  nor  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  yet  you  may  in  your  measure  and  dc- 
groo,  resemble  your  Saviour  by  going  about  and 
doing  good.  A  plain  Christian,  who  has  sense 
and  leisure,  by  his  pious  exertions  and  prudent 
zeal,  may,  in  a  subordinate  way,  be  helping  on 
the  cause  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  charity,  and 
greatly  promote,  by  his  exertions  and  example, 
Sie  labours  of  the  parish  minister.  The  gen- 
erality, it  is  true,  have  but  an  under  part  to  act ; 
bat  to  all  God  assigns  some  part,  and  ho  will 
require  of  all  whose  lot  is  not  very  laborious, 
that  Ihey  not  only  work  out  their  oxen  salvation^ 
bot  that  they  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
the  comfort  and  salvation  of  others. 

To  those  who  would  undervalue  works  of 
mercy  as  evidences  of  piety,  I  would  suggest  a 
■erioua  attention  to  the  solemn  appeal  which  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  makes,  in  that  awful  repre- 
sentation of  the  day  of  judgment,  contained  in 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  both  to 
those  who  have  neglected,  and  to  those  who  have 
per  form  ffd  such  works  ;  performed  them,  I  mean, 
on  right  principles.  With  what  a  gracious  con- 
descension doeM  he  promisu  to  accept  the  smallest 
kindn9ss  done  to  his  suAoring  members  for  his 
Hake.  You,  madam,  I  will  venture  to  say,  might 
do  more  good  than  tho  richest  man  in  the  parish 
could  do  by  merely  giving  his  money.  Instead 
of  silting  here,  brooding  over  your  misfortunes, 
which  are  past  remedy,  bestir  yourself  to  find 
out  ways  of  doing  much  good  wiUi  little  money  ; 
or  even  without  any  money  at  all.  You  have 
lately  studied  economy  for  yourself;  instruct 
your  poor  neighbours  in  that  important  art 
They  want  it  almost  as  much  as  tiiey  want 
money.  You  have  influence  witli  tho  few  rich 
persons  in  the  parish ;  exert  that  influence. 
Betty,  my  house-keeper,  shall  assist  you  in  any 
thing  in  which  she  can  be  useful.  Try  this  for 
one  year,  and  if  you  then  tell  me  that  you  should 
have  better  shown  your  love  to  God  and  man, 
and  been  a  happier  woman,  had  you  continued 
gloomy  and  inactive,  I  shall  be  much  surprised, 
and  shall  consent  to  your  resuming  your  present 
way  of  life.' 

The  sermon  and  this  discourse  together  made 
lo  deop  an  impression  on  Mrs.  Jones,  that  she 
formed  a  new  plan  of  life,  and  set  about  it  at 
once,  as  every  body  does  who  is  in  earnest.  Her 
chief  aim  was  the  happiness  of  her  poor  neigh- 
bours in  the  next  world ;  but  she  was  also  very 
desirous  to  promote  their  present  comfort :  and 
indeed  tlio  kindness  she  showed  to  their  bodily 
wants  gave  her  such  an  access  to  their  houses 
and  hearts,  as  made  them  better  disposed  to 
receive  rcli<riou8  counsel  and  instruction. — ^Mra. 


Jones  was  much  respected  by  all  the  rich  per- 
sons  in  Weston,  who  had  known  her  in  her 
prosperity.  Sir  John  was  UioughtJera,  Uvisfa, 
and  indolent  The  Squire  was  over  fruj^,  but 
active,  sober,  and  not  ill-natured.  Sir  John 
loved  pleasure,  tho  squire  loved  money.  Sr 
John  was  one  of  those  popular  sort  of  people  who 
get  much  praise,  and  yet  do  little  good;  who 
subscribe  witli  equal  readiness  to  a  cricket  match 
or  a  charity  school;  who  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  poor  are  to  be  indulged  with  beltringing 
and  bon fires,  and  to  be  made  drunk  at  Chriatmas; 
tliis  Sir  John  called  being  kind  to  them ;  bat  he 
thought  it  was  folly  lo  teach  them,  and  madnen 
to  think  of  reforming  them.  He  waa,  liowever, 
always  ready  to  give  his  guinea ;  but  I  qaei tion 
whether  he  would  have  given  up  his  hunting  and 
his  raming  to  have  cured  every  grievance  in  the 
land.  He  had  that  sort  of  constitntional  ^ood 
nature  which,  if  he  had  lived  much  within  nght 
of  misery,  would  have  led  him  to  be  liberal :  bot 
he  had  that  selfish  love  of  ease,  which  prompted 
him  to  give  to  undeserving  objects,  rather  than 
be  at  the  pains  lo  search  out  the  deserving.  He 
neither  discriminated  between  the  degrees  of 
distress,  nor  the  characters  of  the  distressed.— 
His  idea  of  charity  was,  that  a  rich  manshoold 
occasionally  give  a  little  of  his  suporfiuous  wealth 
to  the  first  object  that  occurred ;  but  he  had  no 
conception  tliat  it  was  his  duty  so  to  husband 
his  wealth,  and  limit  his  expenses,  as  to  supply 
a  regular  fund  for  established  charity.  And  the 
utmost  stretch  of  his  benevolence  never  led  him 
to  suspect  that  he  was  called  to  abridge  himself 
in  the  most  idle  article  of  indulgence,  for  a  pur- 
pose foreign  to  his  own  personal  enjoyment  On 
the  other  hand,  the  squire  would  assist  Mrs. 
Jones^n  any  of  her  plans  if  it  cost  him  nothing; 
so  slib  showed  her  good  sense  by  never  asking 
sir  John  for  advice,  or  tiie  squire  for  subscrip- 
tions, and  by  tliis  prudence  gained  the  full  sup- 
port of  both. 

f^Irs.  Jones  resolved  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  in  a  week  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  parish,  and  she  took  care  never  to 
walk  out  without  a  few  little  good  books  in  hec*] 
pofket  to  give  away.     This,  Qiough  a  cheap,  is 
a  most  important  act  of  charity  :  it  has  its  vari- ' 
ous  uses ;  it  furnishes  the  poor  with  religioos 
knowledge,  which  they  have  so  few  ways  of  ob- 
taining; it  counteracts  the  wicked  designs  t£ 
those  who  have  taught  us  at  least  one  lesson,  br 
tlieir  zeal  in  the  dispersion  of  wicked  booluh— 1 , 
mean  the  lesson  of  vigilance  and  activity  ;  and 
it  is  the  best  introduction  for  any  useful  conver- , 
sation  which  the  giver  of  the  book  may  wish  to,- 
introduce.  '""""  J 

She  found  that  among  the  numerous  wantn 
she  met  with,  no  small  share  was  owing  to  bad 
management,  or  to  imposition :  she  was  struck 
with  the  small  size  of  the  loaves. — Wheat  was 
now  not  very  dear,  and  she  was  sure  a  good  deal 
of  blame  rested  with  the  baker.  Shu  sent  fi>r  a 
shilling  loaf  to  the  next  great  town,  where  tha 
mayor  oflen  sent  to  the  bakers'  shops  to  sec  that 
the  bread  was  proper  weight.  She  weighed  her 
town  loaf  against  her  country  loaf^  and  found 
tho  latter  two  pounds  liQ[htcr  tlian  it  ought  tobe. 
This  was  not  Uie  sort  of  grievance  to  carry  to 
sir  John ;  but  luckily  the  squire  was  also  a  mt* 
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id  it  wu  qcito  in  his  way  :  for  thongrh 
lot  giTe,  yet  he  would  couruel,  calcu. 
ive,  reprimand,  and  punish.  He  told 
Id  remedy  the  evil  if  some  one  would 
information  a|^nst  the  baker;  but 
was  no  act  of  justice  which  he  found 
lit  to  accomplish. 

The  informer, 
pped  in  on  the  blacksmith.    He  was 

She  inquired  if  his  bread  was  good, 
enough,  mistress ;  for  you  see  it  is  as 
^our  cap,  if  we  had  but  more  of  it. 
ixpenny  loaf;  you  might  take  it  for  a 
!*     He  then  heartily  cursed  Crib  the 

vaid  he  ought  to  be  hanged.  Mrs. 
'  told  him  what  she  had  done ;  how 
tected  the  fraud,  and  assured  him  the 
,  be  redressed  on  the  morrow,  provi- 
ald  appear  and  inform.  *  I  inform/ 
h  a  shocking  oath,  *  hang  an  informer  ! 
i  office.* — *You  are  nice  in  the  wrong 
lied  Mrs.  Jones ;  *  for  yon  don^t  scorn 
le  baker,  nor  to  be  in  a  passion,  nor 
hough  you  scorn  to  redress  a  public 
d  to  increase  your  children's  bread. 
I  you,  there  is  nothing  in  which  you 
flople  mistake  more  than  in  your  no- 
t  infonner$.  Informing  is  a  lawful 
tainmg  redress;  and  though  it  is  a 
IS  and  a  hateful  thing  to  go  to  a  justice 
f  trifling  matter,  yet  laying  an  infbr- 
important  occasions,  without  malice, 
n  of  any  kind,  is  what  no  honest  man 
i  ashamed  of.  The  shame  is  to  com- 
ence,  not  to  inform  against  it  I,  for 
KMild  perhaps  do  right,  if  I  not  only 
goinst  Crib,  for  making  light  bread, 
L  you,  f«)r  swearing  at  him.* 
>ut  madam/  said  the  smith,  a  little 
don*t  you  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame 
irmer?*  *  So  far  from  it,  that  when  a 
vcs  are  good,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  and 
ies  as  the  present,  I  think  it  a  duty 
e.  If  it  is  right  that  there  should  be 
St  bo  right  that  they  should  bo  put  in 

but  how  can  this  be,  if  people  will 

tho  magistrates  when  they  see  the 
n  !  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  afraid 
fender  against  the  laws,  but  not  to  be 
r  in  support  of  them. — An  informer 
■<  commonly  a  knave.  A  rash,  mali- 
issionate  informer  is  a  firebrand  ;  but 

prudent  informers  are  almost  as  use- 
rs of  society  as  the  judges  of  the  land, 
tinue  in  your  present  mind  on  this 
)  not  you  think  that  you  will  be 
}  for  the  crimes  ynu  might  have  pre- 
infbrming,  and  thus  become  a  sort  of 
I  of  the  villains  who  commit  them. 
Tiadam,*  said  tho  smith,  *  I  now  sec 
ugh  that  there  is  no  shame  in  turning 
rhen  my  cause  is  good.* — *  And  your 
it ;  always  mind  that,  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
:he  smith  attended,  CVib  was  fmed  in 
penalty,  his  light  bread  was  taken 
ind  given  to  tho  poor.  The  justicoit 
encefbrward  to  inspect  the  bakers  in 
ct ;  and  all  of  them,  except  Oib,  and 
ib,  were  glad  of  it ;  for  honesty  never 
riaL    Thus  had  Mrs.  Jones  liie  com* 


fort  of  seeing  how  useful  people  may  be  without 
expense;  for  if  she  could  have  given  the  poor 
fifty  pounds,  she  would  not  have  done  them  so 
great,  or  so  lasting  a  benefit,  as  she  did  them 
in  seeing  their  loaves  restored  to  their  lawful 
weight:  and  the  true  light  in  which  she  hadl 
put  the  business  of  informing  was  of  no  small  1 
use,  in  giving  the  neighbourhood  right  views  on  I 
that  subject.  * 

There  were  two  shops  in  the  parish  ;  but  Mr?. 
Sparks,  at  the  Cross,  had  not  half  so  much  cus- 
tom  as  Wills,  at  the  SugarUtaf,  though  she  sold 
her  goods  a  penny  in  a  shilling  cheaper,  and  all 
agreed  that  they  were  much  bettor.  Mrs.  Jones 
asked  Mrs.  Sparks  the  reason.  *Madam,*  said 
the  shopkeeper,  *Mr.  Wills  will  give  longer  trust. 
Besides  this,  his  wife  keeps  shop  on  a  Sunday 
morning  while  I  am  at  church.  Mrs.  Jones 
now  reminded  Mr.  Simpson  to  read  the  king's 
proclamation  against  vice  and  immorality  next 
Sunday  at  church ;  and  prevailed  on  the  squire 
to  fine  any  one  who  should  keep  open  shop  on  a 
Sunday.  This  ho  readily  undertook :  for  while 
sir  John  thought  it  good-natured  to  connive  at 
breaking  the  laws,  the  squire  fell  into  the  other 
extreme,  of  thinking  that  the  zealous  enforcing 
of  ponal  statutes  would  stand  in  the  stead  of  ail 
religious  restraints.  Mrs.  Jones  proceeded  to 
put  the  people  in  mind  that  a  shopkeeper  who 
would  sell  on  a  Sunday,  would  be  more  likely 
to  cheat  them  all  the  week,  than  one  who  went 
to  church. 

She  also  laboured  hard  \o  convince  them  how 
much  they  would  lessen  their  distress,  if  they 
would  contrive  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Sparks  for 
read^  money,  rather  than  with  Wills  on  lor.g 
credit ;  those  who  listened  to  her  found  their 
circumstances  far  more  comfortable*  at  the  year's 
end,  while  the  rest  tempted,  like  some  of  their 
betters,  by  the  pleasure  of  putting  oft'  tho  evil 
day  of  payment,  liko  them  ;  at  last  found  them- 
selves plunged  in  debt  and  distress.  She  took 
care  to  make  a  srood  use  of  such  instances  in  her 
conversation  with  the  poor,  and,  by  perseverance, 
she  at  length  brought  them  so  much  to  her  way 
of  thinking,  that  Wills  found  it  to  bo  his  interest 
lo  alter  his  plan,  and  sell  his  c^oods  on  as  good 
terms,  and  as  short  credit,  as  Mrs.  Sparks  sold 
hers.  This  completed  Mrs.  Jones's  success ; 
and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  put  a  stop 
to  three  or  four  great  evils  in  the  parit<h  of  Wes- 
ton, without  spending  a  shilling  in  doing  it. 

Patty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  woro  thought  to 
be  the  two  best  managers  in  the  parish.  They 
both  told  Mrs.  Jones,  that  the  poor  would  get 
the  coarse  pieces  of  meat  cheaper,  if  the  gentle 
folks  did  not  buy  them  for  soups  and  gravy. 
Mrs.  Jones  thought  there  was  reason  in  this  :  so 
away  she  went  to  sir  John,  the  squire,  the  sur- 
goon,  tho  attorney,  and  t!ic  steward,  tlic  only 
[>ersons  in  the  parish  who  could  air<)rd  to  buy 
those  costly  things.  She  told  them,  that  if  they 
wouM  all  be  so  good  as  to  buy  only  prime  pieces, 
which  thoy  could  VQ,ry  well  atrurd,  the  coarse 
and  cheap  joints  w^ould  c«>*ne  more  within  tho 
roach  of  the  poor.  Most  of  tho  jjcntry  rc.idily 
consented.  Sir  John  eared  not  what  hiM  nicut 
cost  him,  but  told  Mrs.  Jones,  in  his  gay  way, 
that  he  would  eat  any  thing,  or  give  any  thing, 
so  that  she  would  not  tease  him  with  Ion;;  stories 
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about  the  pcx>r.  Tbo  squiro  said  he  should  pre- 
fer ycgetable  soups,  because  they  were  cheaper, 
and  the  doctor  preferred  them  because  the^ 
were  wholosomer.  I'he  steward  chose  to  inn- 
tate  the  squire  ;  and  the  attorney  found  it  would 
be  quite  ungenteel  to  stand  out.  So  gravy  soups 
became  very  unfashionable  in  the  parish  of 
Weston  ;  and  I  am  sure  if  rich  people  did  but 
think  a  little  on  iMs  subject,  they  would  be- 
oomo  as  unfashionable  in  many  other  places. 

When  wheat  grew  cheaper,  Mrs.  Joues  was 
earnest  with  the  poor  woman  to  bake  large 
brown  loaves  at  home,  instead  of  buying  small 
white  ones  at  the  shop.  Mrs.  Betty  had  told 
ber,  that  baking  at  homo  would  be  one  step  to- 
wards restoring  the  good  old  management  Only 
Betty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  baked  at  home  in 
the  whole  parish ;  and  who  lived  so  well  as  they 
did  ?  Yet  the  general  objection  seemed  reason- 
able. They  could  not  bake  without  yeast,  which 
oflen  could  not  be  had,  as  no  one  brewed  except 
the  great  folks  and  the  public  houses.  Mrs. 
Jones  found,  however,  that  Patty  and  Jenny 
csontrived  to  brew  as  well  as  to  bake.  She 
sent  for  these  women ;  knowing  that  from  them 
■he  could  got  truth  and  reason.  *  How  comes 
it,*  said  she  to  them,  *that  you  two  are  the 
only  poor  women  in  the  parish  who  can  afford 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  beer?  Your  husbands 
have  no  better  wages  than  other  men.* — *  True, 
madam,*  said  Patty,  *  but  they  never  set  foot  in 
a  public  house.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth. 
When  I  first  married,  our  John  went  to  the 
Checquers  every  night,  and  I  had  my  tea  and 
fresh  butter  twice  a-day  at  iiomo.  This  slop, 
which  consumed  a  deal  of  sugar,  began  to  rake 
my  stomach  sadly,  as  I  had  neither  meat  nor 
milk :  at  last  (I  am  ashamed  tf>  own  it)  I  began 
to  take  a  drop  of  gin  to  quiet  the  pain,  till  in 
time  I  looked  for  my  gin  as  regularly  as  fur  my 
tea.  At  last  the  gin,  the  ale-house,  and  the  tea 
began  to  make  us  both  sick  and  poor,  and  I  had 
like  to  have  died  with  my  first  child.  Parson 
Simpson  then  talked  so  fuiely  to  us  on  the  sub- 

i'ect  of  improper  indulgences,  that  wo  resolved, 
»y  the  grace  of  God,  to  turn  over^a  new  leaf,  and 
I  promised  John,  if  he  would  give  up  the  Chcc-* 

Suers,  I  would  break  Uie  gin  bottle,  and  never 
rink  tea  in  the  aflernoon,  except  on  Sundays, 
when  he  was  at  home  to  drink  it  with  me.  We 
have  kept  our  word,  and  both  our  eating  and 
drinking,  our  health  and  our  consciences  are 
better  £r  it  Though  meat  is  sadly  dear,  wo 
can  buy  two  pounds  of  fresh  meat  for  less  than 
one  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  it  gives  five  times 
the  nourishment.  And  dear  as  malt  is,  I  con- 
trivc  to  keep  a  drop  of  drink  in  the  house  for 
John,  and  John  will  make  me  drink  half  a  pint 
with  him  every  evening,  and  a  pint  a-day  when 
I  am  a  nurse. 

Public  Houses. 

As  one  good  deed,  as  well  as  one  bad  one, 
lirings  on  another,  this  conversation  set  Mrs. 
Jones  on  inquiring  why  so  many  alehouses 
wore  allowed.  She  did  not  choose  to  talk  to  sir 
John  on  this  subject,  who  would  only  have  said, 
*let  them  enjoy  themselves,  poor  fellows:  if 
they  get  drunk  now  and  then,  they  work  hard.* 
But  thoee  who  have  this  false  good-nature  for- 


get, that  while  the  man  is  enjoying  himulj^  u 
it  is  called,  his  wife  and  children  are  ragged 
and    starving.      True    Christian    good-natore 
never  indulges  one  at  tlio  cost  of  many,  but  ii 
kind  to  all.     The  squire,  who  waa  a  fHend  It 
order,  took  up  the  matter.    He  oonauked  Hr. 
Simpson.    '  The  Lion,*  said  he,  *  is  neoesiuj. 
It  Ftands  by  the  road-side;  traveller*  mmt  hm 
a  resting  place.    As  to  the  Cbeoqnere  and  ibt 
Bell,  they  do  no  good  but  much  harm.*    Mr. 
Simpson  had  before  made  many  attempts  to  get 
the  Checquers  put  down ;  but,  unluckily,  it  wu 
sir  John's  own  house,  and  kept  by  his  lala  boU 
ler.    Not  that  sir  John  valued  the  rent ;  bat  ks 
had  a  false  kindness,  which  made  him  mpfoct 
the  cause  of  an  old  servant,  though  be  knew  bi 
was  a  bad  man,  and  kept  a  disorderly  ~ 
The  squire,  however,  now  took  away  the  U( 
from  the   Bell.    And  a  fray   happeniof 
after  at  the  Chequers  (which   was  near  th 
church)  in  time  of  Divine  service,  sir  John  wii 
obliged  to  suffer  the  house  to  be  put  down  at  t 
nuisance.    You  would  not  believe  bow  nuy ' 
poor  families  were  able  to  brew  a  fitth.  ^yk, 
when  the  temptation  of  those  afe-houiei  wm 
taken  out  of  their  way.    Mrs.  Joimb  SSHgt 
evening  walks,  had  the  pleasure  to  eef  im 
an  honest  man  drinking  his  wholawme  cap  of 
beer  by  his  own  fire-side,  hb  rosjjBhiUanjEj- 
ing  aliout  his  knees,  his  clean  fVnriM  Tl^ 
singing  her  youngest  baby  to  sleep,  rocking  the 
cradle  with  her  fbiot,  while  with  her  banffsfas 
was  making  a  dumpling  for  her  kind&uEtf^ 
supper.    Some  few,  I  am  sorry  to  saj,  thOBgh 
I  don*t  chuse  to  name  names,  still  preferred 
getting  drunk  once  a  week  at  the  Lion,  and 
drinking  water  at  other  times. — ^Thns  Mra 
Jones,  by  a  little  exertion  and  perseveranoe^ 
added  to  the  temporal   comforts  of  a  whole 
parish,  and  diminished  its  immorality  and  e^ 
travagance  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  good  women  being  now  supplied  with 
yeast  from  each  other's  brewings,  woold  hiTB 
baked ;  but  two  difficulties  still  remained.  Muj 
of  them  had  no  ovens ;  for  since  the  new  bed 
management  had  crept  in,  many  cottages  haft 
been  built  without  this  convenience.  Fuel  alio 
was  scarce  at  Weston.  Mrs.  Jones  advised  thai 
building  a  large  parish  oven.  Sir  John  snl^ 
scribed  to  be  rid  of  her  importunity,  and  tbo 
squire,  because  he  thought  every  improvomont 
in  economy  would  reduce  the  poor*s  ratOi  U 
was  soon  accomplished :  and  to  this  ovoi,  at 
a  certain  hour,  three  times  a  week,  the  eldir 
children  carried  their  loaves  which  their  mo* 
thcrs  had  made  at  home,  and  paid  a  half-penny, 
or  a  penny  according  to  their  size,  for  the  bokinf . 

Mrs.  Jones  found  that  no  poor  women  in  We^ 
ton  could  buy  a  little  milk,  as  the  farmers*  wifBi 
did  not  care  to  rob  their  dairies.  This  was  a 
great  distress,  especially  when  the  childiOB 
wore  sick.  So  Mrs.  Jones  advised  Mrs.  Sparks, 
at  the  Cross,  to  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  and  soil 
out  the  milk  by  halfpennyworths.  She  did  so^ 
and  found,  that  though  this  plan  gave  her  some 
additional  trouble,  she  got  full  as  much  by  it  oa 
if  she  had  made  cheese  and  butter.  She  aba 
sold  rice  at  a  dieap  rate;  so  that,  with  the  help 
of  tho  milk  and  the  public  oven,  a  fine  rice  poA 
ding  was  to  be  had  for  a  trifle. 
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Ckaritif  SehmUfw  Servants. 

Tbs  girU*  ichool,  in  the  parish,  was  fallen 
into  neglect;  for  tboagh  many  would  be  sub- 
■cribers,  yet  no  one  woald  look  afler  it.     I  with 
this  wu  the  case  at  Westnn  only :  many  schools 
have  come  to  nothing,  and  many  parishes  are 
^ta  destitute  of  schools,  because  too  many 
gentry  neglect  to  make  it  a  part  of  tlie  du_tY,pf 
tteir  grown  up  daughters  to  iniptrtlh?  mstruc 
tid&OTllM  poor.    IT  was  not  in  Mr.  Simpson^s 
wSflo  tee  If  girls  were  taught  tp..wflci(>    Xbc 
basl  cleigyman  camwt  do  every  thing? .  This 
isJafCiia  busiqeM^    Mrs.  Jones  consulted  her 
coonsellors,  Mrs.  Betty,  and  they  went  every 
Friday  to  the  school,  where  they  invited  mo- 
thers, as  well  as  daughters,  to  come,  and  learn 
to  cut  out  to  the  best  advantage.    Mrs.  Jones 
had  not  been  bred  to  these  things ;  but  by  means 
ef  Mri^  Cowper*!  excellent  cuttingout-book ; 
she  soon  became  mistress  of  the  whole  art. 
She  not  only  had  the  girb  taught  to  make  and 
■end,  but  to  wash  and  iron  too.    She  also  al- 
hwed  the  mother  or  eldest  daughter  of  every 
fcmily  to  come  once  a  week,  and  learn  how  to 
4nm  one  cheap  cfisA.    One  Fridav,  which  was 
cooking  day,  who  should  pass  by  out  the  squire, 
vith  hio  gun  and  dogs.    He  looked  into  the 
adMotA  for  the  first  time.    *  Well,  madam,*  said 
he,  *  what  good  arc  you  doing  here  ?  What  are 
your  girls  teaming  and  earning?  Where  arc 
joor  manufactures?  Where  is  your  spinning 
and yoar  carding?* — *Sir,*  said  she,  *  this  is  a 
soau  parish,  and  you  know  ours  is  not  a  manu- 
ftctoring  country ;  so  that  when  these  girls  arc 
women,   they  will  not  be  much  employed  in 
qnnning.     We  must,  in  the  kind  of  good  wc 
attempt  to  do,  consult  the  local  genius  of  the 
place:   I  do  not  think  it  will  answer  to  intro- 
doce  apinning,  for  instance,  in  a  country  where 
it  is   quite  new.     However,  we  teach  them  a 
little  of  it,  and  still  more  of  knitting,  that  they 
may  be  aUe  to  get  up  a  small  piece  of  house- 
bold  linen  once  a  year,  and  provide  the  family 
vith  the  stockings,  by  employing  the  odds  and 
rtads  of  their  time  in  these  ways.     But  thcro  is 
lioother  manufacture,  which  I  am  carrying  nn, 
ind  I  know  of  none  witliin  my  own  reach 
which  is  so  valuable.* — *  What  can  that  be  V 
nid  the  squire. — ^  Jh  make  good  wiveefor  teork. 
tag  aieii/  said  she.     *  Is  not  minp  ui  excellent 
^mIo  commodity  ?  I  am  teaching  tliesc  girls 
iSe  arts  of  industry  and  good  management.     It 
is  little  encouragement  to  on  Iioncst  man  to 
work  hard  all  the  week,  if  his  wages  are  wast- 
cj^by  a  slattern  at  home.     Most  of  these  girls 
win  probably  become  wives  to  the  poor,  or  ser- 
vaoii  to  the  rich ;  to  such  the  common  arts  of 
life  are  of  great  value :  now,  as  there  is  little  op- 
portunity for  learning  these  at  the  school  house, 
liatend  to  propose  that  such  gentry  as  have 
nber  servants,  shall  allow  one  of  these  girls  to 
cooM  and  work  in  their  families  one  day  in  a 
vsck,  when   the  housekeeper,  the  cook,   the 
kmse-maid,  or  the  laundry-maid,  shall  be  re 
paired  to  initmct  them  in  their  several  dupart- 
mentt.    This  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  way  of 
tniaing  good  servants.     They  should    serve 
this  kind  of  regular  apprenticeship  to  various 
■wts  of  labour.    Girls  who  come  out  of  charity- 


schools,  where  they  have  been  employed  in 
knittinif,  bewing,  and  reading,  are  not  suffi. 
cicntly  jirepared  tor  Jiard  and  laborious  employ- 
ments. I  do  not  in  general  approve  of  teaching 
charity  children  to  write  for  the  same  reason. 
I  confine  witliin  very  strict  limits  my  plan  of 
educating  the  poor.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
religion,  and  of  some  of  those  coarser  arts  of 
life  by  which  the  community  may  be  best  be- 
nefitted, includes  the  whole  stock  of  instniction, 
which,  unless  in  very  extraordinary  cases,  1 
would  wish  to  bestow.*  .— 

*What  have  you  got  on  the  fire,  madam?* 
said  the  squire  ;  '  for  your  pot  really  smells  as 
savoury  as  if  Sir  John's  French  cook  had  filled 
iL*  *Sir,*  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *I  have  lately 
got  acquainted  with  Mrs.  White,  who  has  given 
us  an  account  of  her  cheap  dishes,  and  nice 
cookery,  in  one  of  the  cheap  Repository  little 
books.*  Mrs.  Betty  and  I  have  made  all  her 
dishes,  and  very  good  they  are;  and  wc  have 
got  several  others  of  our  own.  Every  Friday  we 
come  here  and  dress  one.  These  good  women 
see  how  it  is  done,  and  learn  to  dress  it  at  their 
own  houses.  I  take  home  part  for  my  own 
dinner,  and  what  is  Icfl  I  give  to  each  in  turn. 
I  hope  I  have  opened  their  eyes  on  a  sad  mis- 
take they  had  got  into,  that  we  think  any  thing 
is  good  enough  for  the  poor.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  any  thing  {rood  enough  for  the  poor  which 
is  not  clean,  wholesome,  and  palatable,  and  what 
I  myself  would  not  cheerfully  eat,  if  my  cir- 
cumstances required  it* 

*  Pray,  Mrs.  Betty,*  said  the  squire,  *  oblige 
me  with  a  basin  of  your  soup.*  The  squire 
found  it  so  good  afler  his  walk,  that  he  was  al- 
most sorry  he  had  promised  to  buy  no  more  logs 
of  beef,  and  declared,  that  not  one  sheep's  head 
should  ever  go  to  his  kennel  again.  He  begged 
his  cook  migiit  havo  the  receipt,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
wrote  it  out  for  her.  She  has  also  been  so  ob- 
liging as  to  favour  nie  with  a  copy  of  all  her 
receipts.  And  as  I  hate  all  monopoly,  and  sec- 
no  reason  why  such  cheap,  nourishing,  and  sa- 
voury dishes  shuuld  bo  confined  to  the  {»arish 
of  WesUjn,  I  print  them,  that  all  other  parishes 
may  have  the  same  advantage.  Not  only  the 
poor,  but  all  persons  with  small  incomes  may  be 
glad  of  them. 

*  Well,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Simpson,  who  came 
in  soon  aflor,  *■  which  is  best,  to  sit  down  and 
cry  over  our  misfortunes,  or  to  bestir  ourselves 
to  do  our  duly  to  the  world  ?'  *  Sir,*  replied  Mrs. 
Jones,  *  I  thank  you  for  the  useful  lesson  you 
have  given  me.  You  havo  taught  mo  tliat  an 
excessive  indulgence  of  sorrow,  is  not  piety,  but 
selfishness ;  that  the  best  remedy  for  our  own 
afflictions  is  to  lcs.scn  the  afflictions  of  others, 
and  thus  evidence  our  submission  to  the  will 
of  God,  who,  perhaps,  sent  these  very  trials 
to  abate  our  own  self-love,  and  to  stimulate 
our  exertions  for  the  good  of  others.  You 
have  taught  mo  that  our  time  and  talents  are 
to  be  employed  with  zeal  in  (rod's  service, 
if  we  wish  for  his  favour  here  or  hereaflcr  ;  and 
that  one  great  employment  of  those  talents 
which  he  requires,  is  the  promotion  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  much  more  the  future  happiness  of 

*  Sec  Uifi  Way  to  rienty.  for  a  ouuber  of  cheap  re. 
cciptri. 
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all  around  us. — You  have  taught  me  that  much 
good  may  bo  done  with  little  money ;  and  that 
the  heart,  the  head,  and  the  hands  are  of  some 
Oflo,  as  well  as  the  purse.     I  have  also  learned 

r another  lesson,  which  I  hopo  not  to  forget,  that 
Providence,  in  sending  those  extraordinary  sea- 
sons of  scarcity  and  distress,  which  we  have 
lately  twice  exi>cricnced,  has  been  pleased  to 
overrule  these  trying  events  to  the  general  good ; 
for  it  lias  not  only  excited  the  rich  to  an  in- 
creased liberality,  as  to  actual  contribution,  but 
it  has  led  thcin  to  get  more  acquainted  with  the 
local  wants  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  their  comfort ;  it  has  led 
to  unproved  modes  of  economy,  and  to  a  more 


feeling  kind  of  beneficence.  Above  all,  without 
abating  any  thing  of  a  Just  subordination,  it  his 
brought  the  aflluent  to  a  nearer  knowledge  of 
the  persons  and  cliaracters  of  their  indigent 
neighbours ;  it  has  literally  brouj^ht  *  the  ridi 
and  poor  to  meet  together  ;*  and  tfaie  I  look  upon 
to  be  one  of  the  essential  advantages  attendjng 
Sunday  schools  also,  where  they  are  carried  on 
upon  true  principles,  and  are  sanctioned  by  the 
visits  as  well  as  supported  by  the  contribatiooi  ^ 
of  the  wealth  v.*  ^ 

May  all  who  read  this  account  of  Mre.  JonM, 
and  who  are  under  the  same  circiinietancei,f9 
and  do  likeieise ! 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


1  FROMISED,  in  the  Cun  for  Mel/ineholy^  to 

five  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
ones  set  up  her  school.  She  did  not  much  fear 
being  able  to  raise  the  money ;  but  money  is 
of  little  use,  unless  some  persons  of  sense  and 
piety  can  be  found  to  direct  these  institutions. 
Not  tliat  I  would  discourage  those  who  set  them 
up,  even  in  the  most  ordinary  manner,  and  from 
mere  views  of  worldly  policy.  It  is  something 
ffaincd  to  rescue  children  from  idling  away  their 
Sabbath  in  the  fields  or  the  streets.  It  is  no 
■mall  thing  to  keep  them  from  those  to  which  a 
day  of  leisure  tempts  the  idle  and  the  ignorant. 
It  is  something  for  them  to  bo  taught  to  read ; 
it  is  much  to  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
much,  indeed,  to  be  carried  regularl}'  to  church. 
But  all  this  is  not  enough.  To  bring  these  in- 
stitutions to  answer  their  highest  end,  can  only 
be  oflccted  hy  God^s  blessing  on  tlic  best  direct- 
ed means,  the  choice  of  able  teachers,  and  a  di- 
ligent attention  in  some  pious  gentry  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  schools. 

On  Reeomtnendationa. 

Mr.4.  Jones  had  one  talent  that  eminently 
qualified  her  to  do  good,  namely,  judgment : 
this,  even  in  the  gay  part  of  her  life,  had  kept 
her  from  many  mistakes ;  but  though  she  had 
■omctinies  been  deceived  herself,  she  was  very 
careful  not  to  deceive  others,  by  recommending 
people  to  fill  any  office  for  which  they  wero  un- 
fit, either  through  selfishness  or  false  kindness. 
She  used  to  say  tliere  is  always  some  one  ap- 
propriate quality  which  every  person  must  pos- 
sess, in  order  to  fit  them  for  any  particular  em- 
ployment— *  Even  in  this  quality,*  said  she  to 
Mr.  Simpson  the  clergyman,  *  I  do  not  expect 
perfection  ;  but  if  thoy  are  destitute  of  this,  what- 
ever good  qualities  they  may  possess  besides, 
though  they  may  do  for  some  other  employment, 
they  will  not  do  for  this.  If  I  want  a  pair  of 
shoea,  I  go  to  a  shoemaker ;  I  do  not  go  to  a 
man  of  another  trade,  however  ingenious  he 
may  be,  I)  ask  him  if  he  cannot  contrive  to 
make  me  a  pair  of  shoes.  When  I  lived  in  Lon- 
don, I  learned  to  be  much  on  my  guard  as  to 
recommendations.  I  found  poojile  oflen  wanted 
to  impose  on  me  some  one  who  was  a  burthen 
to  themselves. — Once,  I  remember,  when  I  un- 
dertook to  get  a  matron  for  an  liospital,  half  my  | 


I  acquaintance  had  some  one  to  o8br  me.  Kn. 
Gibson  sent  me  an  old  cook,  whom  elie  benelf 
had  discharged  for  wasting  her  own  proTinoni^ 
yet  she  had  the  conscience  to  recommend  Ibn 
woman  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  of  a  laift 
community.  Mrs.  Grey  sent  mo  a  disoarded 
housekeeper,  whose  constitution  had  been  rained 
by  sitting  up  with  Mrs.  Grey*8  goatj  husband; 
but  who  she  yet  thought  might  do  well  enough 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  taking  care  of  an  hun- 
dred poor  sick  people.  A  third  friend  sent  me 
a  woman  who  had  no  merit  but  that  of  being 
very  poor,  and  it  would  bo  charity  to  prof  ide  Ibr 
her.  The  trutli  is,  the  lady  was  obliged  to  allow 
her  a  small  pension  till  she  could  get  her  off 
her  own  hands,  by  turning  her  on  those  of 
others.' 

*  It  is  very  true,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Simpsm, 
*  the  right  way  is  always  to  prefer  the  good  of 
the  many  to  the  good  of  one ;  if,  indeed  it  can 
be  called  doing  good  to  any  one  to  place  thea 
in  a  station  in  which  tliey  most  feel  unhappy, 
by  not  knowing  how  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
it.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage.  If  the  par* 
sons  recommended  arc  objects  of  charity,  I  pri- 
vaicly  subscribe  to  their  wants ;  I  pity  and  help 
them,  but  I  never  promote  them  to  a  station  Ibr 
which  they  are  unfit,  as  I  should  by  so  doing 
hurt  a  whole  community  to  help  a  distressed  in- 
dividual.* 

Thus  Mrs.  Jones  resolved  that  the  first  ftsp 
towards  setting  up  her  school  should  be  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  mistress.  The  vestry  were  so 
earnest  in  recommending  one  woman,  that  she 
thought  it  worth  looking  into.  On  inaoirr,  she 
found  it  was  a  scheme  to  take  a  large  nimily  off 
tfie  parish  ;  they  never  considered  that  a  verv 
ignorant  woman,  witli  a  family  of  young  clul- 
dreu,  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  unfit  fiir  a 
school ;  all  they  considered  was,  that  the  profits 
of  the  school  might  enable  her  to  live  without 
parish  pay.  Mrs.  Jones  refused  another,  though 
she  could  read  well,  and  was  decent  in  her  con- 
duct, because  she  used  to  send  her  children  U> 
the  shop  on  Sundays.  And  she  objected  to  a 
third,  a  very  sensible  woman,  because  she  was 
suspected  of  making  an  outward  profession  of 
religion  a  cloak  for  immoral  conduct.  Mrs. 
Jones  knew  she  must  not  be  too  nice  neither 
she  knew  she  must  put  up  with  many  &nlts  at 
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It  « I  kiMw,'  nid  the  to  Mr.  Simpson,  *  the 
iperfection  of  everjr  thin;  that  is  human.  As 
•  mistress  will  bare  much  to  bear  with  from 
e  children,  so  I  expect  to  have  something  to 
«r  with  in  the  mistress ;  and  she  and  I  most 
tbmit  looar  respectiTO  trials*  by  thinkings  how 
Bch  God  has  to  bear  with  in  us  all.  But  there 
e  certain  qualities  which  are  indispensable  in 
'rtain  situations.  There  are,  in  particular, 
ree  thinp  which  a  school-mistress  must  not 
(without,  good  sfRse,  activity,  and  piety. 
'  ithoat  the  first  she  will  mislead  others ;  with- 
It  the  second  she  will  neglect  them ;  and  with- 
It  the  third,  though  she  may  civilize,  yet  she 
ill  nerer  christianize  them.'  ~ 

Mr.  Simpson  said, '  he  really  know  but  of  one 
rson  in  the  parish  who  was  fully  likely  to  an- 
rer  her  purpose :  this,'  continued  he,  '  is  no 
ber  than  my  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Betty  Crew, 
will  indeed  bs  a  great  loss  to  me  to  part  from 
r;  and  to  ber  it  will  be  a  far  more  fatiguing 

■  than  that  which  she  at  present  leads.  But 
ght  I  to  pat  my  own  personal  comfort,  or 
ght  Betty  to  put  her  own  ease  and  quiet,  in 
npetition  with  the  good  of  above  an  hundred 
ildren  7  This  will  appear  still  more  important, 
we  consider  the  good  done  by  these  institu- 
ns,  not  as /rut/,  but  seed;  if  we  take  into  the 
Doant  how  many  yet  unborn  may  become 
irisUans,  in  consequence  of  our  making  these 
ildren  Christians  :  for  how  can  we  calculate 
!  number  wh^h  may  be  hereafter  trained  for 
tareo,  by  those  very  children  wo  are  going  to 
teh,  when  they  themselves  shall  become  pa- 
its,  and  you  and  I  arc  dead  and  forgotten  7 
»  be  sure,  by  parting  from  Betty,  my  peas- 
ip  will  not  be  quite  so  well  flavoured,  nor  ray 
en  so  neatly  got  up ;  but  the  day  is  fast  ap- 
laching,  when  all  this  will  signify  but  little ; 
t  it  will  not  signify  little  whether  one  hundred 
mortal  souls  were  the  better  for  my  making 

■  petty  sacrifice.  Mrs.  Crew  is  a  real  Chris- 
a,  has  excellent  sense,  and  had  a  good  ediica- 
1  from  my  mother.  She  has  also  had  a  little 
t  of  preparatory  training  for  the  business ; 
when  the  poor  children  come  to  the  parson- 
i  for  broth  on  a  Saturday  evening,  she  is  used 
ippoint  them  all  to  come  at  the  same  time ; 
1  after  she  has  filled  their  pitchers,  she  ranges 
fli  round  her  in  the  garden,  and  examines 
m  in  their  catechism.  She  is  just  and  fair 
dealinijr  out  the  broth  and  beef,  not  making 
'  favour  to  the  parents  depend  on  the  skill  of 
ir  children:  trat  her  own  old  caps  and 
ands,  and  cast-off  clothes,  are  bestowed  as 
le  rewards  on  the  best  scholars.  So  Uiat  taking 
t  Urae  she  spends  in  working  for  them,  and 
» things  she  gives  them,  there  is  many  a  lady 
o  dors  not  exceed  Mrs.  Crew  in  acts  of  cha- 
f.  This  I  mention  to  confirm  your  notion, 
it  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to 
good ;  a  religious  upper  servant  has  great  op- 
tonities  of  this  sort,  if  the  master  is  disposed 
encourage  her.' 

Ily  reawere,  I  trust,  need  not  be  informed, 
t  this  is  that  very  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  who  an- 
ted Mrs.  Jones  in  teaching  poor  women  to 
oat  linen  and  dress  chesp  dishes,  as  related 
the  Cure  for  Melancholy.  Mrs.  Jones,  in 
£»llowing  week,  got  together  as  many  of 


the  mothers  as  she  could,  and  spoke  to  them  as 
follows : 

Afrs.  Jone$*8  Exhortation. 

*■  My  good  women,  on  Sunday  next  I  propose 
to  open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  yourchil- 
dren.    Those  among  you,  who  know  what  it  ia 
to  be  able  to  read  your  fiiblo,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
rejoice  tliat  the  same  blessing  is  held  out  to  your 
children.     You  who  are  not  able  yourselves  to 
read  what  your  Saviour  has  done  and  suffered 
for  you,  ought  to  be  doubly  anxious  that  your 
children  should  reap  a  blessing  which  you  have 
lost    Would  not  that  mother  be  thought  an  un-' 
natural  monster  who  should  stand  by  and  snatch 
out  of  her  cbild*s  mouth  the  bread  which  a  kind 
friend  has  just  put  into  it  7    But  such  a  mother  ' 
would   be  merciful,   compared  with  her   who  i 
should  rob  her  children  of  the  opportunity  of 
learning  to  read  the  word  of  God  when  it  is  . 
held  out  to  tliem.   Remember,  that  if  you  slight^ 
the  present  offer,  or  if,  after  having  sent  your 
children  a  few  times  you  should  afterwards  keep 
them  at  home  under  vain  pretences,  you  will 
have  to  answer  for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
Let  not  your  poor  children,  then,  have  cause  to 
say,  *  My  fond  mother  was  my  worst  enemy.   I 
might  have  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
ana  she  opposed  it  for  the  sake  of  giving  mo  a 
little  paltry  pleasure. — For  an  idle  holiday,  I  am 
now  brought  lo  the  gates  of  hell !'    My  dear 
women,  which  of  you  could  bear  to  see  your 
darling  child  condemned  to  everlasting  dcstruc- 
tion  ? — Which  of  you  could  bear  to  hear  him  ac- 
cuse  you  as  the  cause  of  it  ?     Is  thero  any  mo- 
ther here  present,  who  will  venture  to  say — '  I 
will  doom  the  child  I  bore  to  sin  and  hell,  rather 
than  put  them  or  myself  to  a  little  present  pain, 
by  curtailing  their  evil  inclinations !  I  will  let 
them  spend  the  Subbath  in  ignorance  and  idle- 
ness, instead  of  rescuing  them  from  vanity  and 
sin,  by  sending  them  to  school !'     If  there  aro 
any  such  here  present,  let  that  mother  who  va- 
lues her  child's  pleasure  more  than  his  soul, 
now  walk  away,  while  I  set  down  in  my  list  the 
names  of  all  those  who  wish  to  bring  their  young 
ones  up  in  the  way  that  loads  to  eternal  life,  in- 
stead of  indulging  them  in  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment' 

When  Mrs.  Jones  had  done  speaking,  most 
of  the  women  thanked  her  for  her  good  advice, 
and  hoi>ed  that  God  would  give  them  grace  to 
follow  it ;  promising  to  send  tlieir  children  con- 
stantly. Othct's,  who  were  not  so  well-disposed, 
wore  yet  afraid  to  refuse,  after  the  sin  of  so  do- 
ing had  been  so  plainly  sot  before  them.  The 
worst  of  the  women  had  kept  away  from  this 
meeting,  resolving  to  set  their  faces  against  the 
school.  Most  of  those  also  who  were  present, 
as  soon  as  they  got  home,  set  about  providing 
their  children  with  what  little  decent  apparel 
they  could  raise.  Many  a  willing  mother  lent 
her  tail  daughter  her  hat,  best  cap,  and  white 
handkerchief;  and  many  a  grateful  father  spared 
his  linen  waistcoat  and  bcttermost  hat,  to  in- 
duce his  grown  up  son  to  attend  ;  for  it  is  a  rule 
with  which  Mrs.  Jones  began,  that  she  would 
not  receive  the  youuger  children  out  of  any  fa- 
mily who  did  not  send  their  elder  ones.  Too 
many  made  excuses  that  their  shoes  weve  old, 
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fir  their  hat  worn  out  But  Mrs.  Jones  told 
them  not  tn  bring  any  excuse  to  her  which  they 
could  not  bring  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  and 
among  those  excuses  she  would  hardly  admit 
any  except  accidents,  sickness  or  attendance  on 
sick  parents  or  young  children. 

SuhacriptioM, 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  secured  large  mibscrip. 
tions  from  the  gentry,  was  desirous  of  getting 
the  help  and  countenance  of  the  fanners  and 
trades-people,    whose    duty  and    interest   she 
thought  it  was  to  support  a  plan  calculated  to 
improve  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  parish. 
Most  of  them  subscribed,  and  promised  to  see 
that  their  workmen  sent  their  children.     She 
met  with  little  opposition  till  she  called  on  far- 
mer Hoskins.    She  told  him,  as  ho  was  the 
richest  fanner  in  the  parish,  she  came  to  him 
for  a  handsome  subscription.     *  Subscription  !* 
said  he,  *  it  is  nothing  but  subscriptions,  I  think;' 
a  man,  had  need  be  made  of  money,* — *  Farmer,* 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  Grod  has   blessed  you  with 
abundant  prosperity,  and  he  expects  you  should 
be  liberal  m  proportion  to  your  great  ability.* — 
*  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean   by  blessing,* 
said  he  :  *  I  have  been  up  early  and  late,  lived 
hard  while  I  had  little,  and  now  when  I  thought 
I  had  got  forward   in   the  world,  what  with 
tithes  taxes,   and  subscriptions,  it   all  goes,  I 
think.* — *  Mr.  f  loskins,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  as  to 
tithes  and  taxes,  you  well  know  that  the  richer 
you  are  Uie  more  you  pay ;  so  that  your  mur- 
murs are  a  proof  of  your  wealth.     This  is  but 
an  ungrateful  return   for   all  your   blessings.* 
— *  You  are  again  at  your  blessings,*  said  the 
farmer ;  *  but  lot  every  one  work  as  hard  as  I 
have  done,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  do  as  well. 
It  is  to  my  own  industry  I  own  what  I  have. 
My  crops   have  been  good,  because  I  minded 
my  ploughing  and  sowing.*    *  O,  farmer  !*  cried 
Mrs.  Jones,  *  you  forget  who^c  suns  and  showers 
make  your  crops  to  grow,  and  who  it  is  that 
giveth  strength  to  get  riches.     But  I  do  not 
come  to  preach,  but  to  beg.* 

*  Well,  madam,  what  is  the  subscription  now  7 
Flannel  or  French  7  or  weavers,  or  Swiss,  or  a 
new  church,  or  large  bread,  or  cheap  rice  7  or 
what  other  new  whim-wham  for  getting  the 
money  out  of  one*s  pocket  ?* — ^  I  am  going  to 
establish  a  Sunday-school,  farmer ;  and  I  come 
to  you  as  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  hoping  your  example  will  spur  on  the 
rest  to  give.* — *  Why,  then,  said  the  farmer,  *  as 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  I 
will  give  nothing ;  hoping  it  will  spur  on  the 
rest  to  refuse.  Of  all  the  foolish  inventions,  and 
new  fancied  devices  to  ruin  the  country,  that 
of  teaching  the  poor  to  read  is  the  very  worst* 
---*  And  I,  farmer,  think  tliat  to  teach  good  prin- 
ciples  to  the  lower  classes,  is  the  most  likely 
way  to  save  the  country.  Now,  in  order  to  this, 
we  must  teach  them  to  read.* — *Not  with  my 
consent,  nor  my  money,*  said  the  farmer ;  *  for 
I  know  it  always  does  more  harm  than  good.* 
— *So  it  may,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  » if  you  only 
teach  them  to  read,  and  then  turn  them  adrift 
to  find  out  books  for  themselves.*    There  is  a 

*  It  wa«  this  consideration  chinfly.  which  stimulated 
Un  conductors  of  the  Cheap  Repository  to  send  forth 


proneness  in  the  heart  to  eril,  which  it  b  ev 
duty  to  oppose,  and  which  I  lea  yoa  are  pn. 
moting.  Only  look  round  yoar  own  kitchen ;  1 
am  ashamed  to  see  it  hung  round  with  loose 
songs  and  ballads.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  would  be 
better  for  young  men  and  maida,  and  efenTeor 
daughters,  not  to  be  able  to  read  at  ail,  thin  to 
read  such  stuff  as  this.  But  if,  when  they  isk 
for  bread,  you  will  give  them  a  stone,  nay  wane, 
a  serpent,  your*s  is  the  blame.*  Then  taking 
up  a  penny  book  which  had  a  very  loose  titk, 
she  went  on. — *  I  do  not  wonder,  if  you,  who 
read  such  books  as  these,  think  it  safer  that 
people  should  not  read  at  all.*  The  fimnor 
grinned,  and  said,  *  it  is  hard  if  a  man  of  my 
substance  may  not  divert  himself;  whan  a  bit 
of  fun  costs  only  a  penny,  and  a  man  can  tparo 
that  penny,  Uiere  is  no  harm  dona.  When  it  is 
very  hot,  or  very  wet,  and  I  come  in  to  rest,  and 
have  drunk  my  mug  of  cider,  I  like  to  take  np 
a  bit  of  a  jest-book,  or  a  comical  etory,  to  nuke 
me  laugh.* 

*  O,  Mr.  Hoskins  V  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  whea 
you  come  in  to  rest  from  a  burning  tun  or 
shower,  do  you  never  think  of  Him  whose  son 
it  is  that  is  ripening  your  corn?  or  whon 
shower  is  filling  the  ear,  or  causing  the  grass 
to  grow  7  I  could  tell  you  of  some  booki  which 
would  strengthen  such  thoughts,  whereas  snch  ' 
as  vou  read  only  serve  to  put  them  out  of  yew 

hea'd.*  • 

Mrs.  Jones  having  taken  pains  to  let  Mr. 
Hoskins  know,  that  all  tlie  genteel  and  wealthy 
people  had  subscribed,  he  at  last  said,  *  why  ai 
to  the  matter  of  that,  I  do  not  value  a  crown;  onl|^ 
I  think  it  might  be  better  bestowed ;  and  I  an] 
afraid  my  own  workmen  will  fly  in  my  fiuse  if 
once  they  are  made  scholars ;  and  that  they 
will  think  themselves  too  good  to  work.*-— *  Now 
you  talk  soberly,  and  give  your  reasons,*  stid 
Mrs.  Jones ;  *  weak  as  they  are,  they  deserve  an 
answer.  Do  you  think  that  either  man,  woman, 
or  child,  ever  did  his  duty  the  worse,  only  be- 
cause he  knew  it  the  better  7*  *  No,  perhaps  not* 
— *Now,  tiiQ  whole  extent  of  learning  which 
we  intend  tu  give  the  poor,  is  only  to  enaUe 
them  to  read  the  Bible ;  a  book  which  brings  to 
us  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  in  which  every 
duty  is  explained,  every  doctrine  brought  into 
practice,  and  the  highest  truths  made  wvel  to 
the  meanest  understanding.  The  knowledge 
of  that  book,  and  its  practical  influenoa  on  the 
heart,  is  the  best  security  you  can  have,  both 
for  the  industry  and  obedience  of  your  servants. 
Now,  can  you  tiiink  any  man  will  be  the  worss 
servant  for  being  a  good  Christian  7* — ^  Perhaps 
not.* — *  Are  not  the  duties  of  children,  of  ser- 
vants, and  the  poor,  individually  and  ezpresolr 
set  forth  in  the  Bible  7*~*  Yes.*—*  Do  you  think 
any  duties  are  likely  to  be  well  performed  from 
any  human  motives,  such  as  fear  or  prudence, 
as  from  those  religious  motives  which  are  bachp 
ed  with  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punish- 
that  variety  of  littic  hooks  so  peculiarly  suited  to  lbs  i 
young.  T^y  confliiipred  that  by  means  of  Sgaday  > 
■chools,  miiltitiidea  wnre  now  tau^^ht  to  read,  vrtw  woaU  , 
be  expumd  to  be  comi|ited  by  all  the  ribaldry  and  pro* 
ilinencn  of  loose  wng*,  vicious  stories,  and  espodaU^ 
by  Vk  new  influx  of  corruption  arising  fhnn  jaoobiai* 
cal  and  atheistical  painphlpts ,  and  that  it 
duty  to  counteract  <uch  temptations. 
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tcnte,  of  Iieaven  or  bell  ?  Even  apoo  jour  own 
nnciples  of  worldly  policy,  do  you  think  a  poor 
lan  is  not  len  likely  to  steal  a  sheep  or  a  horse, 
'bo  was  taught  when  a  boy  that  it  was  a  sin, 
imt  U  was  breakine  a  oommandment,  to  rob  a 
en-rooat,  or  an  orchard,  than  one  who  has  been 
red  in  ignorance  of  God*s  law  ?  Will  your  pro« 
crty  be  secured  so  eflfectnally  by  the  stocks  on 
he  green,  as  by  teaching  the  boys  in  the  school, 
hat  /or  ali  tkene  things  God  will  bring  them 
niojudsrment  7  Is  a  poor  fellow  who  can  read 
lis  Bible,  so  likely  to  sleep  or  to  drink  away  his 
«w  hours  of  leisure,  as  one  who  cannot  read  ? 
He  may,  and  he  oflen  does,  make  a  bad  use  of 
ois  reading ;  but  I  doubt  he  would  have  been  as 
bad  without  it :  and  the  hours  spent  in  learning 
to  read  will  always  have  been  among  the  most 
h|rmlesa  ones  of  his  life* 

'  Well,  madam,*  said  the  farmer,  *  if  you  do 
xwt  think  that  religion  will  spoil  my  young  scr- 
Tuts,  I  do  not  care  if  you  do  put  me  down  for 
half  a  guinea.  What  has  farmer  Dobtton  given  ?* 
— *  Half  a  guinea,*  said  Mrs.  Junes. — *  Well,* 
cried  the  farmer,  *it  shall  never  be  said  I  do 
not  give  more  than  he,  who  is  only  a  renter. 
Dbbson  half  a  guinea  I  Why  he  wears  his  coat 
IS  threadbare  as  a  labourer.* — *  Perhaps,'  re. 
plied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  that  is  one  reason  why  he 
Hm  so  much.* — ^  Well,  put  mc  down  a  guinea,' 
cried  the  farmer ;  *  as  scarce  as  guineas  are  just 
sow,  I'll  never  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
vith  Dobaon  neither.* — *  Yes,  and  you  must  ex- 
ert yonrself  besides,  in  insisting  that  your  work- 
nen  send  their  children,  and  oflen  look  into 
tbt  scIkm^  yourself,  to  sec  if  they  arc  there,  and 
reward  or  discourage  them  accordingly,'  added 
Mn.  Jones.  *  The  most  zealous  teachers  will 
flag  in  their  exertions,  if  they  are  not  animated 
aad  supported  by  the  wealthy ;  and  your  poor 
footh  will  soon  despise  religious  instruction  as 
i  thing  fi»rced  upon  them,  as  a  hardship  added 
:o  their  other  hardships,  if  it  be  not  made  plea- 
nnt  by  the  encouraging  presence,  kind  words, 
md  liule  gratuities,  from  their  betters.' 

Here  Mrs.  Jones  took  her  leave  ;  the  farmer 
insisted  on  waiting  on  her  to  the  door.  When 
they  got  into  the  yard,  they  spied  Mr.  Simpson, 
irbo  was  standing  near  a  group  of  females,  con- 
liiting  of  the  farmer's  two  young  daughters, 
ind  a  couple  of  rosy  dairy  maids,  an  old  blind 
fiddler,  and  a  woman  who  led  him.  The  wo- 
man had  laid  a  basket  on  the  ground,  out  of 
irhich  she  was  dealing  some  songs  to  the  girls, 
vho  were  kneeling  round  it,  and  eagerly  pick- 
ing out  such  whose  title  suited  their  tastes.  On 
Meiog  the  clergyman  come  up,  the  fiddler's 
companion,  (for  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was  not 
his  wife)  pushed  some  of  the  songs  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket,  turned  round  to  the  company, 
tod,  in  a  whining  tone,  asked  if  they  would 
pJease  to  buy  a  gwily  book.  Mr.  Simpson  saw 
iiuoogh  the  hypocrisy  at  once,  and  instead  of 
Diking  any  answer,  took  out  of  one  of  the  girl's 
bands  a  song  which  the  woman  had  not  been 
iblo  to  snatch  away.  He  was  shocked  and 
grieved  to  sec  that  these  young  girls  were  about 
o  read,  lo  sing,  and  to  learn  by  heart  such  ri- 
laldry  as  he  was  ashamed  even  to  cast  his 
yes  on.  He  turned  about  to  the  girl,  and 
gravely,  bat  mildly  said,  *  Young  woman,  what 


do  you  think  should  be  done  to  a  person  who 
should  be  found  carrying  a  box  of  poison  round 
the  country,  and  leaving  a  little  to  every  house  7  ' 
The  girls  agrocd  that  such  a  person  ought  to 
be  hanged.  *  That  ho  should,'  said  the  farme^^ 

*  if  I  was  upon  the  jury,  and  quartered  too/ 
The  fiddler  and  his  woman  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  declaring,  they  would  do  no  such  a 
wicked  thing  for  tlic  world,  for  if  they  were 
poor  they  were  honest.  Mr.  Simpson,  turning 
to  the  other  girl,  said,  *  Which  is  of  most  value, 
the  soul  or  the  body  V — *  Tho  soul,  sir,'  said  tho 
girl. — *  Why  so  ?'  said  he. — *  Because,  sir,  I 
have  heard  you  say  in  tho  pulpit,  the  soul  is  to 
last  for  ever.' — *  Then,'  cried  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a 
stem  voice,  turning  to  tho  fiddler's   woman, 

*  are  you  not  ashamed  to  sell  poison  for  that  part 
which  is  to  last  forever  7  poison  for  the  soul  7'. 

*  Poison  7*  said  the  terrified  girl,  throwing  down    ' 
the  book,  and  shuddering  as  people  do  who  are 
afraid  they  have  touched  something  infectious. 

*  Poison  !'  echoed  the  farmer's  dauglitors,  recol- 
lecting with  horror  tho  ratsbane  which  Lion, 
the  old  houpc-dog,  had  got  at  tlie  day  before, 
and  afler  eating  which  she  had  seen  him  drop 
down  dead  in  convulsions.  *Yes,'  said  Mr. 
Simpson  to  the  woman,  *  1  do  again  repeat,  tJio 
souls  of  these  innocent  girls  will  bo  poisoned, 
and  may  be  eternally  ruined  by  this  vile  trash 
which  you  carry  about* 

*  I  now  see,'  said  Mrs.  Jones  to  tho  farmer,    | 

*  the  reason  why  you  think  learning  to  read  does  , 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  indeed  far  better 
that  they  should  never  know  how  to  tell  a  let- 
ter, unless  you  keep  such  trash  as  this  out  of 
their  way,  and  provide  them  with  what  is  good, 
or  at  least  what  is  harmless.  Still  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  reading,  but  tho  abuse  of  it.  Wine 
is  still  a  good  cordial,  though  it  is  too  often 
abused  to  the  purpose  of  drunkenness.* 

The  farmer  said  that  neither  of  his  maids 
could  read  their  horn-book,  though  he  owned  he 
of\en  heard  them  singing  that  song  which  tho 
parson  thought  so  bad,  but  for  his  part  it  mado 
them  as  merry  as  a  nightingale. 

*■  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  as  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  merely  being  able  to  read  which  does  the 
mischief^  I  have  oflen  heard,  as  I  have  been 
crossing  a  hay-field,  young  girls  singing  such 
indecent  ribaldry  as  has  driven  mc  out  of  tlic 
field,  though  1  well  knew  they  could  not  read  a 
line  of  what  they  were  singing,  but  had  caught 
it  from  others.  So  you  sec  you  may  as  well  say 
the  memory  is  a  wicked  talent  because  some 
people  misapply  it,  as  to  say  that  reading  is 
dan«rerous  because  some  folks  abuse  it. 

While  they  were  talking,  the  fiddler  and  his 
woman  were  trying  to  steal  away  unobserved, 
but  Mr.  Simpson  stopped  them,  and  sternlv 
said,  *  Woman,  I  shall  have  some  farther  talk 
with  you.  I  am  a  magistrate,  as  well  as  a 
minister,  and  if  I  know  it,  I  will  no  more  allow 
a  wicked  book  to  be  sold  in  my  parish  than  a 
dose  of  poison.'  The  girls  threw  away  all  their 
songs,  thanked  Mr.  Simpson,  begged  Mrs.  Jones 
would  take  them  into  her  school  afler  they  had 
done  milking  in  the  evenings,  that  they  might 
learn  to  read  only  what  was  proper.  They  pro- 
mised they  would  never  more  deal  with  any  but 
sober,  honest  hawkers,  such  as  sell  good  little 
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■books,  Christm&s  carols,  and  harmless  songs, 
and  desired  the  fiddler^a  woman  never  to  call 
there  again. 

This  little  incident  afterwards  conArmcd  Mrs. 
Jones  in  a  plan  she  had  before  some  thoughts  of 
putting  in  practice.  This  was,  afler  her  school 
iiad  b^n  established  a  few  months,  to  invite  all 
the  well-disposed  grown-np  youth  of  the  parish 
■to  meet  her  at  the  school  an  hour  or  two  on  a 
Sandaj  evening,  aflcr  the  necessary  business  of 
the  dairy,  and  of  serving  the  cattle  was  over. 
Both  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  agent  had  the  talent  of 
making  this  time  pass  so  agreeably,  by  their 
manner  of  explaining  Scripture,  and  of  impress- 
ing  the  heart  by  serious  and  affectionate  dis- 
ooursc,  that  in  a  short  time  the  evening  school 
was  nearly  filled  with  a  second  company,  afler 
the  younger  ones  were  dismissed.  In  time,  not 
only  the  servants,  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  most  substantial  people  in  the  parish  attend- 
ed. At  length  many  of  the  parents,  pleased 
with  the  improvement  so  visible  in  the  young 


people,  got  a  habit  of  dropping  in,  that  they 
might  learn  how  to  instruct  their  own  families 
'And  it  was  observed  that  as  the  school  filled, 
not  only  the  fives-court  and  public  house  were 
thinned,  but  even  Sunday  gossipping  and  tea. 
jisiting  declined.  Even  farmer  Hoskins,  whc 
was  at  first  very  angry  with  his  maids  ibr  leaving 
off  those  merry  songs  (as  he  called  them)  wuso 
pleased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  psalms  vera 
sung  at  the  school,  that  he  promised  Mrs.  Jonei 
to  make  her  a  present  of  half  a  sheep  tnwardi 
her  first  May-day  feast  Of  this  feast  some  ac 
count  shall  be  given  hercaflcr ;  and  the  reader 
may  expect  some  further  account  of  the  Sondij 
school  in  the  history  of  Hester  WxlmoL* 


*For  a  continuation  of  the  Sunday  School,  see  tk» 
etory  of  Heeler  Wilniot,  in  two  parts,  in  thi*  edition. 
It  was  tUouffht  projior  to  separate  tbenri  in  this  eollee- 
tion:  as  ttir  two  nriHredini;  numbers  rather  tend  to  en- 
forre  the  diitii^  of  tlie  hither  and  middle  class,  and  tks 
two  subaequcnt  ones  those  of  the  poor. 


THE  PILGRIMS. 


AN  ALLEGORY. 


METHonoiiT  I  was  once  upon  a  time  travelling 
through  a  certain  land  which  was  very  full  of 
people  ;  but,  what  was  rather  odd,  not  one  of  all 
this  multitude  was  at  home  ;  they  were  all  boimd 
to  a  far  distant  country.  Though  it  was  per- 
mitted by  the  lord  of  the  land  that  these  pilgrims 
might  associate  together  for  their  present  mu- 
tual comfort  and  convenience ;  and  each  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  commanded,  to  do  the 
others  all  the  services  he  could  upon  their  jour- 
ney, yet  it  was  decreed,  that  every  individual 
traveller  must  enter  the  far  country  singly. 
There  was  a  great  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
which  every  one  must  pass  alone,  and  at  his  own 
risk,  and  the  friendship  of  the  whole  united 
world  could  be  of  no  use  in  shooting  that  gulf. 
The  exact  time  when  each  was  to  pass  was  not 
known  to  any ;  this  the  lord  always  kept  a  close 
secret  out  of  kindness,  yet  still  they  were  as  sure 
that  the  time  must  come,  and  that  at  no  very 
great  distance,  as  if  they  had  been  informed  of 
the  very  moment  Now,  as  they  know  they 
wore  always  liable  to  be  called  away  at  an  bourns 
notice,  one  would  have  thought  they  would  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  packing  up,  and  pre- 
paring, and  getting  every  thing  m  order.  But 
this  was  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  it  was 
almost  the  only  thing  which  they  did  not  think 
about 

Now,  I  only  appeal  to  you,  my  readers,  if  any 
of  you  are  setting  out  upon  a  little  common 
journey,  if  it  is  only  to  London  or  York,  is  not 
all  ^our  leisure  time  employed  in  settling  your 
business  at  home,  and  packing  up  every  little 
necessary  for  your  expedition?  And  does  not 
the  fear  of  neglecting  any  thing  you  ought  to 
remember,  or  may  have  occasion  for,  haunt  your 
mind,  and  sometimes  even  intrude  upon  you  un- 
veasooably?    And  when  jou  are  actually  on 


your  journey,  especially  if  you  have  never  been 
to  that  place  before,  or  are  likely  to  remain  there, 
don^t  you  begin  to  think  a  little  about  the  plea- 
sures and  the  employments  of  the  place,  and  to 
wish  to  know  a  little  what  sort  of  a  city  London 
or  York  is?  DonH  you  wonder  what  is  doing 
there,  and  arc  you  not  anxious  to  know  whether 
you  are  properly  qualified  for  the  business,  or 
the  company  you  expect  to  be  engaged  in?  Do 
you  never  look  at  the  map,  or  consult  Brooke's 
Gazetteer?  And  don*t  you  try  to  pick  up  fiom 
your  fellow-passengers  in  the  stage  coach  anr 
little  information  you  can  get?  And  tboogn 
you  may  be  obliged,  out  of  civility,  to  conTsrse 
with  them  on  common  subjects,  yet  donotrour 
secret  thoughts  still  run  upon  London  or  Yori^ 
its  business,  or  its  pleasures?  And  above  all,  if 
you  are  likely  to  set  out  early,  are  yon  not  afraid 
of  over-sleeping,  and  docs  not  that  fear  keepyoa 
upon  tlie  watch,  so  that  you  are  commcmiy  op 
and  ready  before  the  porter  comes  to  snmmoD 
you?  Reader!  if  this  be  your  case,  bow  sur- 
prised will  you  be  to  hear  that  the  traveUen  to 
the  far  country  have  not  half  your  prudence, 
though  embarked  on  a  journey  of  infinitely  more 
importance,  bound  to  a  land  where  nothing  caa 
be  sent  afler  them,  in  which,  when  they  are  onoe 
settled,  all  errors  are  irretrievable. 

I  observed  that  these  pilgrims,  instead  of  being 
upon  the  watch,  lest  they  should  be  ordered  off 
unprepared  ;  instead  of  laying  up  any  prorisioo, 
or  even  making  memorandums  of  what  they 
would  be  likely  to  want  at  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney, spent  most  of  their  time  in  crowds,  either 
in  the  way  of  traffic  or  diversion.  At  first,  when 
I  saw  them  so  much  engaged  in  conversing  with 
each  other,  I  thought  it  a  good  sign*  and  listened 
attentively  to  their  talk,, not  doubting  but  the 
chief  turn  of  it  would  be  about  the  dunate,  or 
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tivwurn,  or  society,  they  Rbould  probably  meet 
with  in  the  Jur  country.  I  suppoecd  they  might 
De  al«i  diKCiiflsiog^  aboat  the  bett  and  safest  road 
to  it,  and  that  each  was  availing  himself  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  neighbour,  on  a  subject  of 
equal  importance  to  all.  I  listened  to  every 
party,  but  in  scarcely  any  did  I  hear  one  word 
about  the  land  to  which  they  were  bound,  though 
it  was  their  home,  the  place  where  their  wliole 
interest,  expectation,  and  inheritance  lay ;  to 
which  alsto  great  part  of  their  friends  were  gone 
before,  and  whither  they  were  sure  all  the  rest 
would  follow. — Instead  of  this,  their  whole  talk 
was  about  the  business,  or  the  pleasures,  or  the 
fashions  of  the  strange  but  bewitching  country 
which  they  were  merely  passing  through,  and 
in  which  they  had  not  one  foot  of  land  which 
thry  were  sure  of  calling  their  own  for  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour.  What  little  estate  they  had 
was  pertonaU  and  not  real,  and  that  was  a  mort- 
gaged, lifcJiold  tenement  of  clay,  not  properly 
their  own,  but  only  lent  to  them  on  a  short  un- 
ci-rtiin  lease,  of  which  three-score  years  and 
ten  was  considered  as  the  longest  period,  and 
Tory  few  indeed  lived  in  it  to  the  end  of  the 
term  ;  for  this  was  always  at  the  will  of  the  lord^ 
pirt  of  whose  prerogative  it  was,  that  he  could 
take  away  the  lease  at  pleasure,  knock  down 
tiie  stoutest  tenement  at  a  single  blow,  and  turn 
out  the  poor  shivering,  helpless  inhabitant  naked, 
to  that  far  countru  tor  which  he  had  made  no 
provision.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  quicken  the 
pilgrim  in  his  preparation,  the  lord  would  break 
down  the  tenement  by  slow  degrees;  sometimes 
he  would  let  it  tumble  by  its  own  natural  decay ; 
for  it  was  only  built  to  last  a  certain  term,  it 
would  oflcn  grow  so  uncomfortable  by  increasing 
dilapidations  even  before  the  ordinary  lease  was 
out,  that  the  lodging  was  hardly  worth  keeping, 
tbou:;h  the  tenant  could  seldom  bo  persuaded  to 
think  sn,  but  fondly  clung  to  it  to  the  last. — 
First  the  thatch  on  the  top  of  the  tenement 
changed  colour,  then  it  fell  off  and  left  Uie  roof 
bare ;  then  the  grinders  ceased  because  ihcy 
were  few  ;  then  the  windows  became  so  dark- 
ened that  the  owner  could  scarcely  see  through 
them ;  then  one  prop  fell  away,  then  another, 
th^n  the  uprights  became  bent,  and  the  whole 
fabric  trembled  and  tottered,  with  every  other 
■ymptom  of  a  falling  house.  But  what  was  re- 
markable, the  more  uncomfortable  the  house 
became,  and  Uie  less  prospect  there  was  of  stay- 
ing in  it,  the  more  preposterously  fond  did  the 
tenant  grow  of  his  precarious  habitation. 

On  some  occasions  the  lord  ordered  his  mos- 
pcngeri,  of  which  he  has  a  great  variety,  to  batter, 
injure,  delVce,  and  almost  demolish  the  frail 
building,  even  while  it  seemed  new  and  strong ; 
this  was  what  the  landlord  called  giving  warn- 
ing ;  but  many  a  tenant  would  not  take  warning, 
and  so  fond  of'^staying  where  he  was,  even  under 
all  these  inconveniences,  that  at  last  he  was  cast 
out  by  ejectment,  not  being  prevailed  on  to  leave 
his  dwelling  in  a  proper  manner,  tJiough  one 
would  have  thought  the  fear  of  being  turned  out 
would  have  whetted  his  diligence  in  preparing 
fiir  a  better  and  more  enduring  inheritance.  Yor 
though  the  people  were  only  tenants  at  will  in 
these  crazy  tenements,  yet,  through  the  goodness 
of  the  nme  lord,  thej  were  auored  that  he  never 
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tinned  them  out  of  these  habitations  before  h9 
had  on  his  part  provided  for  them  a  better,  so 
that  there  was  not  such  a  landlord  in  the  world  ; 
and  though  their  present  dwelling  was  but  frail, 
bring  only  slightly  run  up  to  serve  the  occasion, 
yet  tney  might  hold  their  future  possession  by  a 
most  certain  tenure,  the  word  of  the  lord  himself. 
This  word  was  entered  in  a  covenant,  or  title- 
deed,  conaistting  of  many  sheets,  and  l>ecauso  a 
great  many  good  things  were  given  away  in 
this  deed,  a  Ixtok  was  made  of  which  every  soul 
might  get  a  copy. 

This  indeed  had  not  always  been  the  case , 
because,  till  a  few  ages  back,  there  had  been  a 
sort  of  monopoly  in  the  case,  and  *  the  wise  and 
prudent  ;*  that  is,  the  cunning  and  fraudful,  had 
hid  these  things  from  *  the  babes  and  sucklings  ;* 
that  is,  from  the  low  and  ignorant,  and  many 
frauds  had  been  practised,  and  the  poor  had  been 
cheated  of  their  right ;  so  that  not  being  allowed 
to  read  and  judge  for  themselves,  they  had  been 
sadly  imposed  upon ;  but  all  these  tricks  had 
been  put  an  end  to  more  than  two  hundred  years 
when  I  passed  through  the  country,  and  tlio 
meanest  man  who  coujd  read  might  then  have  a 
copy  ;  so  that  he  might  see  himself  what  he  had 
to  trust  to ;  and  even  those  who  could  not  read, 
might  hear  it  read  once  or  twice  every  week,  at 
lea&t,  without  pay,  by  learned  and  holy  men, 
whose  business  it  was.  But  it  surprised  me  to 
see  how  few  comparatively  made  use  of  these 
vast  advantages.  Of  those  who  had  a  copy, 
many  laid  it  carelessly  by,  expressed  a  general 
belief  in  Uie  truth  of  the  title  deed,  a  general 
satisfaction  that  they  should  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  inheritance,  a  general  good  opinion  of  the 
lord  whoso  word  it  was,  and  a  general  disposi- 
tion  to  take  his  promise  upon  trust ;  always, 
however,  intending,  at  a  convenient  geason^  to 
inquire  farther  into  the  matter  ;  but  this  conve- 
ninnt  season  seldom  came  ;  and  this  neglect  of 
theirs  was  construed  by  their  lord  into  a  for- 
feiture of  the  inheritance. 

At  the  end  of  this  country  lay  the  vast  gulf 
mentioned  before ;  it  was  shadowed  over  by  a 
broad  and  thick  cloud,  wliich  prevented  the  pil- 
grims from  seeing  in  a  distinct  maimer  what 
was  doing  behind  it,  yet  such  beams  of  bright- 
ness now  and  then  darted  through  the  cloud,  as 
enabled  those  who  used  a  telescope,  provided  for 
that  purpose,  to  see  the  auhstance  of  IhinsB  hoped 
for ;  but  it  was  nut  every  one  who  could  make 
use  of  this  telescope ;  no  eye  indeed  was  natu- 
rally disiNjscd  to  it ;  but  an  earnest  desire  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  invisible  realities,  gave 
such  a  strength  and  steadiness  to  the  eye  which 
used  the  telescope,  as  enabled  it  to  discern  many 
things  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  natural 
sight. — Above  the  cloud  was  this  inscription : 
The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal^  hut  the 
thingw  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  Of  theso 
last  things  many  glorious  descriptions  had  been 
given ;  but  as  those  splendors  were  at  a  distance, 
and  as  the  pilgrims  in  general  did  not  care  to 
use  the  telescope,  these  distant  glories  made 
little  impression. 

The  glorious  inheritance  which  lay  beyond 

the  cloud,  was  called,  TVie  things  above,  while  a 

multitude  of  trifling  objects,  which  appeared 

1  contemptibly  small  when  looked  at  t^jrough  Or^ 
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tcleFOope,  wore  called  the  things  below.  Now, 
■8  we  know  it  is  nearness  which  gives  size  and 
bulk  to  any  object,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
these  ill-judging  pilgrims  were  more  struck  with 
these  baubles  and  trifles,  which,  by  laying  close 
at  hand,  were  visible  and  tempting  to  Uie  naked 
eye,  and  which  made  up  the  suui  of  the  things 
helow^  than  with  the  remote  glories  of  the  things 
above ;  but  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  not 
making  use  of  the  telcftcope,  through  which,  if 
you  examined  thoroughly  the  things  below,  they 
seemed  toshrink  almost  down  to  nothing,  which 
was  indeed  their  real  size ;  while  the  things  above 
appeared  the  more  beautiful  and  vast,  the  more 
the  telescope  was  used.  But  the  surprising  part 
of  the  story  was  this  ;  not  that  the  pilgrims  were 
captivated  at  first  sight  with  ^he  things  beloie^ 
for  that  was  natural  enough ;  but  that  when  they 
had  tried  them  all  over  and  over,  and  found 
themselves  deceived  and  disappointed  in  almost 
every  one  of  them,  it  did  not  at  all  lessen  their 
fondness,  and  they  grasped  at  them  again  with 
the  same  eagerness  as  before.  There  were  some 
gay  fruits  which  looked  alluring,  but  on  being 
opened,  instead  of  a  kernel,  they  were  found  to 
contain  rottenness ;  and  those  which  seemed  the 
fullest,  of\en  proved  on  trial  to  be  quite  hollow 
and  empty.  Those  which  were  most  tempting 
to  the  eye,  were  often  found  to  be  wormwood  to 
the  taste,  or  poison  to  the  stomach,  and  many 
flowers  that  seemed  most  bright  and  gay  had  a 
worm  gnawing  at  the  root ;  and  it  was  observa- 
ble that  on  the  finest  and  brightest  of  them  was 
seen,  when  looked  at  through  the  telescope,  the 
word  vanity  inscribed  in  large  characters. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  things  be- 
low were  certain  little  lumps  of  yellow  clay,  on 
which  almost  every  eye  and  every  heart  was 
fixed.  When  I  saw  the  variety  of  uses  to  which 
this  clay  could  be  converted,  and  the  respect 
which  was  shown  to  those  who  could  scrape 
together  the  greatest  number  of  pieces,  I  did  not 
much  wonder  at  the  general  desire  to  pick  up 
some  of  them ;  but  when  I  beheld  the  anxiety, 
the  wakefulness,  the  competitions,  the  contri- 
vances, the  tricks,  the  frauds,  the  scufiling,  the 
pushing,  the  turmoiling,  the  kicking,  the  ohov- 
ing,  the  cheating,  the  circumvention,  the  envy, 
the  malignity,  which  was  excited  by  a  desire  to 
possess  this  article ;  when  I  saw  tlie  general 
scramble  among  those  who  had  little  to  get 
much,  and  of  those  who  had  much  to  get  more, 
then  I  could  not  help  applying  to  these  people  a 
proverb  in  use  among  us,  that  gold  may  be  bought 
too  dear. 

Though  I  saw  that  there  were  various  sorts 
of  baubles  which  engaged  the  hearts  of  different 
travellers,  such  as  an  ell  of  red  or  blue  ribbon, 
for  which  some  were  content  to  forfeit  their 
future  inheritance,  committing  the  sin  of  Elsau, 
without  his  temptation  of  hunger ;  yet  the  yellow 
olay  I  found  was  the  grand  object  for  which 
•nost  hands  wore  scrambling,  and  most  souls 
were  risked.  One  thing  was  extraordinary,  that 
the  nearer  these  people  were  to  being  turned  out 
of  their  tenement,  the  fonder  they  grew  of  these 
pieces  of  clay ;  so  that  I  naturally  concluded 
they  meant  to  take  the  clay  with  them  to  the 
far  country,  to  assist  them  in  their  establishment 
in  it ;  but  I  soon  learnt  tliis  clay  was  not  current 


there,  the  lord  having  fartlier  declared  to  tbess 
pilgrims  that  as  they  had  brought  nothing  into 
this  world,  they  could  carry  nothing  away, 

I  inquired  of  the  different  people  woo  were 
raising  the  various  heaps  of  clay,  some  of  a 
larger,  some  of  a  smaller  size,  why  they  dis. 
covered  such  unremitting  anxiety,  and  for  whom? 
Some,  whose  piles  were  immense,  told  me  Uiey 
were  heaping  up  for  their  children ;  this  I 
thought  very  right,  till,  on  castingr  my  eyes 
around,  I  observed  many  of  the  children  of  tnne 
very  people  had  large  heaps  of  their  own.  Others 
told  me  it  was  for  their  grand-children  ;  but  oa 
inquiry  I  found  these  were  not  yet  bom,  and  to 
many  cases  there  was  little  chance  that  they 
ever  would.  Tfie  truth,  on  a  close  examinatioo, 
proved  to  be,  that  the  true  genuine  heapers  really 
heaped  for  themselves ;  that  it  was  in  fact  nei- 
ther for  friend  nor  child,  but  to  gratify  an  inor- 
dinate appetite  of  their  own.  Nor  was  I  much 
surprised  af\er  this  to  see  these  yellow  boards 
at  length  canker,  and  the  rust  of  them  become  s 
witness  against  the  hoarders,  and  eat  their  fit^ 
as  it  werejire. 

Many,  however,  who  had  set  out  with  a  high 
heap  of  their  father^s  raising,  before  they  had 
got  one  third  of  their  journey,  had  scarcely  a 
single  piece  left.  As  I  was  wondering  what 
had  caused  these  enormous  piles  to  vanish  in  so 
short  a  time,  I  spied  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country  all  sorts  of  odd  inventions,  for  some  or 
other  of  which  the  vain  possessors  of  the  greit 
heaps  of  clay  had  truckled  and  bartered  tbsoi 
away  in  fewer  hours  than  their  ancestors  had 
spent  years  in  getting  them  together.  O  what 
a  strange '  unaccountable  medley  it  was !  and 
what  was  ridiculous  enough,  I  observed  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  clay  was  always  ex 
changed  for  things  that  were  of  no  use  that  I 
could  discover,  owing  I  suppose  to  mj  igmvanoe 
of  the  manners  of  the  country. 

In  one  place  I  saw  large  heaps  exhausted,  in 
orderto  set  two  idle  pampered  horses  a  ranning; 
but  the  worst  part  of  tlic  joke  was,  the  horses 
did  not  run  to  fetch  or  carry  any  thing,  of  ooone 
were  of  no  kind  of  use,  but  merely  to  let  the 
gazers  see  which  could  run  fastest.  Now,  this 
gift  of  swiflness,  exercised  to  no  useful  purpose, 
was  only  one  out  of  many  instances,  I  observed, 
of  talents  employed  to  no  end.  In  another  place 
I  saw  whole  piles  of  the  clay  spent  fb  maintain 
long  ranges  of  buildings  full  of  dogs,  on  provi* 
sions  which  would  have  nicely  fattened  some 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  sadly  wanted  fattun- 
ing,  and  whose  ragged  tenements  were  out  at 
elbDws,  for  want  of  a  little  help  to  repair  them.. 
Some  of  the  piles  were  regularly  pulled  down 
once  in  seven  years,  in  order  to  corrupt  certain 
needy  pilgrims  to  bcIic  their  consciences,  by 
doing  tnat  for  a  bribe  which  they  were  bound  to 
do  from  principle.  Others  were  spent  in  play- 
ing with  white  stiff  bits  of  paper,  painted  over 
with  red  and  black  spots,  in  which  I  thoofht 
there  most  be  some  conjuring,  because  the  verj 
touch  of  these  painted  pasteboards  made  the 
heaps  fly  from  one  to  another,  and  back  again 
to  the  same,  in  a  way  that  natural  causes  could 
not  account  for.  There  was  another  proof  that 
there  must  be  some  magic  in  this  business 
which  was  that  if  a  pasteboard  with  rod  apoto 
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ftn  into  a  hand  which  wanted  a  black  one,  the 
penon  changed  colour,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and 
ha  discovered  other  symptoms  of  madness, 
which  showed  there  was  some  witchcraft  in  the 
case.  These  dean  little  pasteboards  as  harm- 
less as  tiiey  looked,  had  the  wonderful  power  of 
pulling  down  the  highest  piles  in  less  time  than 
all  the  other  causes  put  togetJicr.  I  observed 
that  many  small  pii*4  were  given  in  exchange 
for  an  enchanted  liquor  which  when  tlie  pur- 
chaser had  drunk  to  a  liule  excess,  he  lost  power 
of  managing  the  rest  of  his  heap  without  losing 
the  lore  of  it ;  and  thus  the  excess  of  indulgence, 
by  making  him  a  beggar,  deprived  him  of  that 
very  gratification  on  which  his  heart  was  set 

Now  I  find  it  was  the  opinion  of  sober  pil- 
grims, that  either  hoarding  the  clay,  or  trucking 
it  for  any  such  purposes  as  the  above,  was 
thought  exactly  the  same  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  lord ;  and  it  was  expected  that  when  they 
should  come  under  his  more  immediate  juris- 
diction in  the  Jar  country ^  the  penalty  annexed 
to  hoarding  and  squandering  would  bo  nearly 
the  sarne^ — While  I  examined  the  countenances 
of  the  owners  of  the  heaps,  I  observed  that  those 
who  I  well  knew  never  intended  to  make  any 
use  at  all  of  their  heap,  were  far  more  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  losing  it,  or  of  being  torn  from 
it,  than  those  were  who  were  employing  it  in 
the  most  useful  manner.  Those  who  best  knew 
what  to  do  with  it,  set  their  hearts  least  upon 
it,  and  were  always  most  willing  to  leave  it. 
But  such  riddles  were  common  in  this  odd 
eonntry.  It  was  indeed  a  very  land  of  para- 
doxes. 

Now  I  wondered  why  these  pilgrims,  who 
were  naturally  made  erect  with  an  eye  formed 
to  look  up  to  the  things  above,  yet  had  their  eyes 
almost  constantly  bent  in  the  other  direction, 
riveted  to  the  earth,  and  fastened  on  things  be- 
low, just  like  those  animals  who  walk  on  all 
four.  I  was  told  they  had  not  always  been  sub- 
ject to  this  weakness  of  sight,  and  proneneiis  to 
earth  :  that  they  had  originally  been  upright 
and  beautiful,  having  been  created  af\cr  the 
image  of  the  lord,  who  was  himself  the  pcrfec- 
tion  of  beauty  ;  that  he  had,  at  first,  placed  them 
in  a  &r  superior  situation,  which  he  had  given 
tliem  in  perpetuity ;  but  that  their  first  ances- 
tors fell  from  it  through  pride  and  carelessness  ; 
that  upon  this  the  freehold  was  taken  away, 
they  lost  their  original  strength,  brightness,  and 
beauty,  and  were  driven  out  into  this  strange 
country,  where,  however,  they  had  eyery  oppor- 
tunity given  them  of  recovering  tlieir  original 
health,  and  the  lord's  favour  and  likeness;  for 
they  were  become  so  disfigured,  and  were  grown 
so  unlike  him,  that  you  would  hardly  ^lieve 
they  were  his  own  children,  though,  in  some, 
the  resemblance  was  become  again  visible. 

The  lord,  however,  was  so  merciful,  that,  in- 
stead of  giving  them  up  to  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences  of  their  own  folly,  as  he  migiit  have 
done  without  any  impeachment  of  his  justice, 
he  gave  tJiem  immediate  comfort,  and  promised 
them  that,  in  due  time,  his  own  son  should  come 
down  and  restore  them  to  the  future  inheritance 
which  he  should  purchase  for  them.  And  now 
it  was,  that  in  order  to  keep  up  their  spirits, 
afler  they  bid  lost  their  wtate  through  the  folly 


of  their  ancestors,  that  he  began  to  give  tliem  a 
part  of  their  former  title  deed.  He  continued 
to  send  them  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time 
by  different  faithful  servants,  whom,  however* 
these  ungrateful  people  generally  used  ill,  and 
sonic  of  whom  they  murdered.  But  for  all  this, 
the  lord  was  so  very  forgiving,  that  he  at  length 
sent  these  mutineers  a  proclamation  of  full  and 
free  pardon  by  his  son.  This  son,  though  they 
used  him  in  a  more  cruel  manner  than  they  had 
done  any  of  his  servants,  yet  after  havingylntsA- 
ed  the  itork  his  father  gave  him  to  do,  went  back 
into  the  far  country  to  prepare  a  place  for  all 
tliem  who  believe  in  him ;  and  there  he  still 
lives ;  begging  and  pleading  for  those  unkind 
people,  wliom  he  still  loves  and  forgives,  and  will 
restore  to  the  purchased  inheritance  on  the  easy 
terms  of  their  being  heartily  sorry  for  what  t£ey 
have  done,  thoroughly  desirous  of  pardon,  ana 
convinced  that  he  is  able  and  willinff  to  save  to 
the  utmost  all  them  that  come  unto  him, 

I  saw,  indeed,  that  many  old  offenders  ap- 
peared to  be  sorry  for  what  they  had  done ;  that 
is,  they  did  not  like  to  be  punished  for  it  They 
were  willing  enough  to  be  delivered  from  the 
penalty  of  their  guilt,  but  they  did  not  heartily 
wish  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  it  Many 
declared,  in  the  most  public  manner,  once  every 
week,  that  they  were  sorry  they  had  done  amiss" 
that  they  had  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep, 
but  it  was  not  enough  to  declare  their  sorrow, 
ever  so  often,  if  they  gave  no  other  sign  of  their 
penitence.  For  there  was  so  little  truth  in  them, 
that  the  lord  required  other  proofs  of  their  sin* 
cerity  beside  their  own  word,  for  they  oflen  lied 
with  their  lips  and  dissembled  with  their  tongue. 
But  those  who  professed  to  be  penitents  musi 
give  some  outward  proof  of  it  They  were  nei 
ther  allowed  to  raise  heaps  of  clay,  by  circumc 
venting  their  neighbours,  or  to  keep  great  pilot 
lying  by  them  useless ;  nor  must  they  bartei 
them  for  any  of  those  idle  vanities  which  re 
duced  the  heaps  on  a  sudden :  for  I  found  that 
among  the  grand  articles  of  future  reckoning, 
the  use  they  had  made  of  the  heaps  would  be  a 
principal  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  many  of  the  fairer  part 
of  theso  pilorrims  spt^nd  too  much  of  their  heaps 
in  adornini;  and  beautifying  their  tenements  ot 
clay,  in  painting,  white-washing,  and  enamel- 
ling them.  All  those  tricks,  however,  did  not 
preserve  them  from  decay  ;  and  when  they  grew 
old,  they  even  looked  worse  for  all  this  cost  and 
varnish.  Some,  however,  acted  a  more  sensible 
part,  and  spent  no  more  upon  their  mouldering 
tenements  than  just  to  keep  them  whole  and 
clean,  and  in  good  repair,  which  is  what  every 
tenant  ought  to  do;  and  I  observed  that  those 
who  were  most  moderate  in  the  care  of  their 
own  tenements,  were  most  attentive  to  rcpaii 
and  warm  the  ragged  tenements  of  others.  But 
none  did  tliis^vith  much  zeal  or  acceptance,  but 
tliose  who  had  acquired  a  habit  of  overlooking 
the  things  below,  and  who  also,  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  telcfieope  had  got  tlioir  natural  weak 
aYid  dim  sight  so  strengthened,  as  to  lie  able  to 
discern  pretty  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  things 
above.  The  habit  of  fixing  their  eyes  on  these 
glories  made  all  the  shining  trifles,  which  com' 
pose  the  mass  of  things  below,  at  last  appear  in 
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their  own  diminutive  littlencn.  For  it  was  in 
tbia  case  particalarly  true,  that  thin^  are  only 
biff  or  little  by  comparison ;  and  there  was  no 
•other  way  of  making  the  things  below,  appear  as 
small  as  they  really  were,  but  hj  comparing 
them,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  with  the  things 
ahote.  But  I  observed  that  the  false  judgment 
of  the  pilgrims  ever  kept  pace  with  their  wrong 
practices ;  ibr  those  who  kept  their  eyes  fasten- 
ed  on  the  things  below,  were  reckoned  wise  in 
their  generation,  while  the  few  who  looked  for- 
ward to  the  future  glories,  were  accounted  by 
the  bustlers,  or  heapers,  to  be  either  ibols  or 
tnad. 

Most  of  these  pilgrims  went  on  in  adorning 
their  tenements,  adding  to  their  heaps,  grasping 
the  things  below  as  if  they  would  never  let  them 
go,  shutting  their  eyes,  instead  of  using  their 
telescope,  and  neglecting  their  title  deed,  as  if 
it  was  the  parchment  of  another  man*s  estate, 
and  not  of  their  own ;  till  one  afler  another  each 
felt  his  tenement  tumbling  about  his  ears. — Oh ! 
then  what  a  busy,  bustling,  anxious,  terrifying, 
distracting  moment  was  that !  What  a  deal  of 
business  was  to  be  done,  and  what  a  strange 
time  was  thb  to  do  it  in  !  Now,  to  see  the  con- 
fusion and  dismay  occasioned  by  having  lefl 
every  thing  to  the  last  minute.  First,  some  one 
was  sent  for  to  make  over  the  yellow  heaps,  to 
another,  which  the  hcaper  now  found  would  be 
of  no  use  to  himself  in  shooting  the  gulf;  a 
transfer  which  ought  to  have  been  made  while 
the  tenement  was  sound.  Then  there  was  a 
consultation  between  two  or  thrc^.  masons  at 


once  perhaps,  to  try  to  patch  up  tbo  wsIU,  and 
strengthen  the  props,  and  stop  the  decayi  of  the 
tumbling  tenement;  but  not  till  the  masons 
were  forced  to  declare  it  was  past  repairing  (a 
truth  they  were  rather  too  apt  to  keep  bsck)  did 
the  tenant  seriously  think  it  was  time  to  pack 
up,  prepare  and  begone.  Then  what  sending  for 
the  wise  men  who  professed  to  explain  the  titis 
deed !  And  oh !  what  remorse  that  they  had  ne. 
glected  to  examine  it  till  their  senses  were  too 
confused  for  so  weighty  a  business  i  What  rs. 
preaches,  or  what  exhortations  to  others,  to  look 
better  afler  their  own  affairs  than  they  had  donal 
Even  to  the  wisest  of  the  inhabitants  the  ftUiag 
of  their  tenements  was  a  solemn  thing ;  soIelai^ 
but  not  surprising  ;  they  had  long  been  packing 
up  and  preparing ;  they  praised  their  lord^ 
goodness  that  they  had  been  sufiered  to  star  so 
long ;  many  acknowledged  the  mercy  of  their 
frequent  warnings,  and  confessed  that  those  very 
dilapidations  which  had  made  the  house  onoom. 
fbrtahle  had  been  a  blessing,  as  it  had  set  them 
on  diligent  preparation  for  their  future  inherit 
ance ;  had  made  them  more  earnest  in  ezamin* 
ing  their  title  to  it,  and  had  set  them  on  snefa  a 
frequent  application  to  the  telescope,  that  the 
things  above  had  seemed  every  day  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  things  below  to  re- 
cede and  vanish  in  proportion.  These  desired 
not  to  be  unclothed  but  to  be  clothed  upon,  for 
they  knew  that  if  their  tabernacle  was  dissolved, 
they  had  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  etenul 
in  the  heavens,^ 


THE  VALLEY  OF  TEARS 


A  VISION. 
OR,  BEAR  YE  ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURTHENS. 


'Once  upon  a  tinie  methought  I  set  out  upon  a 
long  journey,  and  the  place  through  which  I 
travelled  appeared  to  be  a  dark  valley,  which 
was  called  the  Valley  of  Tears.  It  had  obtained 
this  name,  not  only  on  account  of  the  many  sor- 
rowful adventures  whiciH  poor  passengers  com- 
monly meet  with  in  theiT  journey  through  it ; 
but  also  because  most  of  th  esc  travellers  entered 
it  weeping  and  crying,  and  lefl  it  in  very  great 
pain  and  anguish.  This  vasi*  valley  was  full  of 
people  of  all  colours,  ages,  s.izes  and  descrip- 
tions. But  whether  white,  or  hlack,  or  tawny, 
an  were  travelling  the  same  t'oad ;  or  rather 
they  were  taking  different  little  piiths  which  all 
lod  to  the  same  common  end. 

Now  it  was  remarkable,  that  notw.ithstanding 
the  different  complexions,  ages,  and  tt-'mpers  of 
this Tast  variety  of  people,  yet  all  rssemh^ed  each 
other  in  this  one  respect,  that  each  had  a  b  urthen 
on  his  back  which  he  was  destined  to  earry 
tRrough  the  toil  and  heat  of  the  day,  until*  he 
should  arrive,  by  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  at 
his  journey's  end.    These  burthens  would  in 

Seneral  have  made  the  pilgrimage  quite  intolera- 
le,  had  not  the  lord  of  the  vdley,  out  of  his 
great  eompassion  for  these  poor  pilgrimit  pro- . 


vided,  among  other  things,  the  following  meani 
for  their  relief: 

In  their  full  view  over  the  entrance  of  tbt 
valley,  there  were  written,  in  great  fetters  of 
gold,  the  following  words  : 

Bear  ye  one  another's  bufthen»* 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision  that  many  of  the 
travellers  hurried  on  without  stopping  to  read 
this  inscription,  and  others,  though  they  had 
once  read  it,  yet  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it 
A  third  sort  thought  it  very  good  advice  for 
other  people,  but  very  seldom  applied  it  to  them, 
selves.  They  uniformly  desired  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  assistance  which  by  this  injonctkn 
others  were  bound  to  offer  them,  but  seldom  con- 
sidered that  the  obligation  was  mutual,  and  that 
reciprocal  wants  and  reciprocal  services  ibrmed 
the  strong  cord  in  the  bond  of  charity.  In  short, 
I  saw  that  too  many  of  these  people  were  of  opi- 
nion that  they  had  burthens  enough  of  their  own, 
and  that  there  was  therefore  no  occasion  to  take 
upon  them  those  of  others;  so  each  tried  to  make 
his  own  load  as  light,  and  his  own  jonmay  as 
p.^easant  as  he  could,  without  so  mnch  as  ones 
cai^ting  a  thought  oa  a  poor  oTerioaded  noigh' 
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boar.  Here,  however,  I  htve  to  make  t  rather 
vio^ular  remark,  by  which  1  ahall  plainly  thow 
the  folly  of  theee  lelfiah  people.  It  waa  an  or- 
dered and  contrived  by  the  lord  of  this  valley, 
that  if  any  one  stretched  out  his  hand  to  lirhtea 
1  iiei^hboar*8  borthen,  in  fact  he  never  failed  to 
find  that  he  at  that  moment  alio  lightened  his 
osm.  Besides  the  benefit  of  helpinff  each  other, 
was  as  matual  as  the  obli^tion.  If  a  man  help- 
ed his  neighboor,  it  commonly  happened  that 
Kune  other  neighbour  came  by-and-by  and  help- 
ed him  in  his  turn ;  for  there  was  no  such  thing 
u  what  we  called  independence  in  the  whole 
vaUey.  Not  one  of  all  these  travellers,  however 
ilMt  and  strong,  could  move  on  comfortably 
without  assistance,  for  so  the  lord  of  the  valley, 
whose  laws  were  all  of  them  kind  and  good,  had 
expressly  ordained. 

I  stood  still  to  watch  the  progress  of  these 
poor  way.faring  people,  who  moved  slowly  on, 
like  so  many  ticket-porters,  with  burthens  of 
rarious  kinds  on  their  backs ;  of  which  some 
were  heavier,  and  some  were  lighter,  but  from 
1  burthen  of  one  kind  or  other,  not  one  traveller 
was  entirely  free.  There  might  be  some  dif- 
ftrence  in  the  degree,  and  some  distinction  in 
the  nature,  but  exemption  there  was  none. 

The  Widow. 

A  sorrowful  widow,  oppressed  with  the  bor- 
then of  grief  for  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  bos- 
band,  moved  heavily  on ;  and  would  have  been 
bowed  down  by  her  heavy  load,  had  not  the 
surviving  chil^n  with  great  alacrity  stepped 
forward  and  supported  her.  Their  kindness 
ifter  a  while,  so  much  lightened  the  load  which 
threatened  at  first  to  be  intolerable,  that  she 
e?rn  went  on  her  way  with  cheerfulness,  and 
more  than  repaid  their  help,  by  opplying  the 
5*.r«*ngth  she  derived  from  it  to  their  future  as- 
sL^tance. 

TheHuehand, 

I  next  saw  a  poor  old  man  tottering  under  a 
burthen  vo  heavy,  that  1  expected  him  every 
moment  to  sink  under  it.  I  peeped  into  his 
pack,  and  saw  it  was  made  up  of  many  sad  ar- 
ticles ;  there  were  poverty,  oppression,  sickness, 
debt,  and,  what  made  by  far  the  heaviest  part, 
undutiful  children.  I  was  wondering  how  it 
wad  thst  he  got  on  even  so  well  as  he  did,  till 
I  spied  his  wife,  a  kind,  meek,  christian  woman, 
who  was  doing  her  utmost  to  assist  him.  She 
qaietly  got  behind,  gently  laid  her  shoulder  to 
the  borthen,  and  carried  a  much  larger  portion 
of  it  than  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  at  a  dis. 
tance.  It  was  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  be- 
nefit that  she  was  anxious  to  conceal  it.  She 
not  only  sustained  him  by  her  strength,  but 
cheered  him  by  her  counsels.  She  told  him, 
that  *  through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter 
into  rest  ;*  that  *  he  that  overcometh  shall  in- 
herit  all  things.*  In  short,  she  so  supported 
his  fainting  spirit,  that  he  was  enabled  to  *  run 
with  patience  the  race  which  was  set  before  him.. 

The  Kini  JSeighUmr, 

An  infirm  blhid  woman  was  creeping  forward 
with  a  very  btavj  burthen,  in  which  were 
packed  mckhw  ud  want,  nith  numberless 


other  of  those  raw  materials,  out  of  which  ho* 
man  misery  is  worked  up.  She  was  so  weak 
that  she  could  not  have  got  on  at  all,  bad  it  not 
been  for  the  kind  assistance  of  another  woman 
almost  as  poor  as  herself;  wlio,  though  she  had 
no  light  burthen  of  her  own,  chGerfuTly  lent  an 
helping  hand  to  a  fbllow  traveller  who  was  still 
more  heavily  laden.  This  friend  had  indeed 
little  or  nothing  to  give,  but  the  very  voice  of 
kindness  is  soothing  to  the  weary.  And  I  re- 
marked in  many  other  cases,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  degree  of  the  help  afforded,  as  the 
manner  of  helping  that  lightened  the  burthens. 
Some  had  a  coarse,  rough,  clumsy  way  of  as- 
sisting a  neighbour,  which,  though  in  fact  it 
might  be  of  real  use,  yet  seemed,  by  galling  the 
traveller,  to  add  to  the  load  it  was  intended  to 
lighten;  while  1  observed  in  others  that  so 
choAp  a  kindness  as  a  mild  word,  or  even  an 
affectionate  look  made  a  poor  burthened  wretch 
move  on  cheerily.— The  bare  feeling  that  some 
human  being  cared  for  him,  seemed  to  lighten 
the  load. — But  to  return  to  this  kind  neighbour. 
She  had  a  little  old  book  in  her  hand,  the  covers 
of  which  were  torn  out  by  much  use.  When 
she  saw  the  blind  woman  ready  to  faint,  she 
would  read  her  a  few  words  out  of  this  book, 
such  as  the  following — *  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*— 
*  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.* — *  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee.* — For  our  light  afHiction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  for  us  a  far  moro 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.*  l^heso 
quickened  the  pace,  and  sustained  the  spirits 
of  the  blind  traveller :  and  the  kind  neighbour 
by  thus  directing  the  attention  of  the  poor  sufl 
fcrer  to  the  blessings  of  a  better  world,  helped 
to  enable  her  to  sustain  the  afHictions  of  this, 
more  effectually  than  if  she  had  had  gold  and 
silver  to  bestow  on  her. 

The  Clergyman, 

A  pious  minister,  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  a  distressed  parish,  whose  worldly  wants  he 
was  totally  unable  to  bear,  was  suddenly  re- 
lieved by  a  charitable  widow,  who  came  up  and 
took  all  the  sick  and  hungry  on  her  own  shoul- 
ders as  her  part  of  the  load.  The  burthen  of 
the  parish  thus  divided  became  tolerable.  The 
minister  being  no  longer  bowed  down  by  the 
temporal  distresses  of  his  people,  applied  him- 
self cheerfully  to  his  own  part  of  the  weighL 
And  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  those  two  per- 
sons, neither  of  them  very  strong,  or  rich,  or 
healthy,  by  thus  kindly  uniting  together,  were 
enabled  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  whole  parish ; 
though  singly,  cither  of  them  must  have  sunk 
under  the  attempt  And  I  remember  one  great 
grief  I  felt  during  my  whole  journey  was,  that 
I  did  not  sec  more  of  this  union  and  concurring 
kindness,  more  of  this  acting  in  concert,  by 
which  all  the  burthens  might  have  been  so 
easily  divided.  It  troubled  me  to  observe,  that 
of  all  the  laws  of  the  valley  Ihere  was  not  one 
more  frequently  broken  than  the  law  ofkindneee* 

The  Negroee. 

1  now  spied  a  swarm  of  poor  black  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  a  multitude  which  no  man 


im 
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oould  namber;  theso  groaned  and  toiled,  and 
sweated,  and  bled  under  far  heavier  loads  than 
I  haTO  yet  seen.  But  for  a  while  no  man  help- 
ed them ;  at  length  a  few  white  travellers  were 
touched  with  tJie  sorrowful  sighing  of  those 
millions,  and  very  heartily  did  thej  put  their 
hands  to  the  burthens ;  but  their  number  was 
not  quite  equal  to  the  work  they  had  undertaken. 
I  perceived,  however,  that  they  never  lost  sight 
or  those  poor  heavy-laden  wretches;  though 
oAen  repulsed,  they  returned  again  to  the 
charge ;  though  discomfited,  they  renewed  the 
effort,  and  some  even  pledged  themselves  to  an 
annnal  attemf^  till  the  project  was  accomplish, 
ed ;  and  as  the  number  of  tliese  generous  help- 
en  increased  every  year,  I  felt  a  comfortable 
hope,  that  before  all  the  blacks  got  out  of  the 
¥iliey,  the  whites  would  fairly  divide  the  burthen, 
and  the  loads  would  be  cfiectually  lightened. 

Among  the  travellers,  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  those  who  most  kicked  and  struggled 
under  their  burthens,  only  made  them  so  much 
the  heavier,  for  their  shoulders  became  ex- 
tremely galled  by  those  vain  and  ineffectual 
struggles.  The  load,  if  borne  patiently,  would  in 
the  end  have  turned  even  to  the  advantage  of 
the  bearers,  lor  so  the  lord  of  the  valley  had 
kindly  decreed ;  but  as  to  these  grumblers,  they 
had  all  the  smart,  and  none  of  the  benefit;  they 
had  the  present  suffering  without  the  future  re- 
ward. But  the  dKng  which  made  all  these 
burthens  seem  so  very  heavy  was,  that  in  every 
one  without  exception,  there  was  a  certain  inner 
packet^  which  most  of  Uie  travellers  took  pains 
to  conceal,  and  kept  carefully  wrapped  up ;  and 
while  they  were  forward  enough  to  complain 
of  the  other  part  of  thcnr  burthens,  few  said  a 
word  about  this,  though  in  truth  it  was  the 
pressing  weight  of  this  tecret  packet  which 
served  to  render  the  general  burthen  so  intoler- 
able. In  spite  of  all  their  caution,  I  contrived 
to  got  a  peep  at  it  I  found  in  each  that  this 
packet  had  the  same  label ;  the  word  bin  was 
written  on  all  as  a  general  title,  and  in  ink  so 
Mack,  that  they  could  not  wash  it  out.    I  ob- 


served that  most  of  them  took  no  small  pains  to 
hide  the  uniting ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
they  did  not  try  to  get  rid  of  the  load  but  the 
label.  If  any  kind  friend  who  assisted  these 
people  in  bearing  their  burthens,  did  but  so 
much  as  hint  at  the  secret  packet^  or  advise 
them  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  took  fire  at  once,  and 
commonly  denied  they  had  any  such  article  in 
their  portmanteau ;  and  it  was  those  whose  9e* 
cret  packet  swelled  to  the  most  enormous  sise, 
who  most  stoutly  denied  they  had  any. 

I  saw  with  pleasure,  however,  that  some  who 
had  long  laboured  heartily  to  ^t  rid  of  this  in. 
ward  packet,  at  length  fbunJ  it  much  diminish* 
ed,  and  the  more  this  packet  shrunk  in  sin,  tht 
lighter  was  the  otbor  part  of  their  borthen  a!tm» 
I  observed,  moreover,  that  though  the  label,  al- 
ways  remained  in  some  degree  indelible,  yet 
that  those  who  were  earnest  to  get  rid  of  the 
load,  found  that  .the  original  traces  of  the  label 
grew  fainter  also ;  it  was  never  quite  obliterated 
in  any,  though  in  some  cases  it  seemed  nearly 
effaced. 

Then  methought,  all  at  once,  I  heard  a  yoioe, 
as  it  had  been  the  voice  of  an  angel,  crying  oat 
and  saying,  *  Ye  unhappy  pilgrims,  why  are 
ye  troubled  about  the  burthen  which  ye  are 
doomed  to  bear  through  this  valley  of  tears  ? 
Know  ye  not,  that  as  soon  as  ye  shall  have  es- 
caped out  of  this  valley  the  whole  burthen  shall 
drop  off,  provided  ye  neglect  not  to  remove  that 
inward  weight,  that  secret  load  of  sin  which 
principally  oppresses  you  7  Study  then  the  whole 
will  of  the  lord  of  this  valley.  Learn  from  him 
how  this  heavy  part  of  your  burthens  may  now 
be  lessened,  and  how  at  last  it  shall  be  removed 
for  ever.  Be  comforted.  Faith  and  hope  may 
cheer  you  even  in  tliis  valley.  The  passage, 
though  it  seems  long  to  weary  travellers,  is  coui- 
I>aratively  short ;  for  beyond  there  is  a  land  of 
evcrlastinsf  rest,  where  ye  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more,  where  ye  shall  be  led 
by  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  all  tears  shall 
be  wiped  away  from  your  eyes.* 


THE  STRAIT  GATE  AND  THE  BROAD  WAY 

AN  ALLEGORY. 


Now  I  had  a  second  vision  of  what  was  pass- 
ing  in  the  Valley  of  Tears.  Methought  I  saw 
again  the  same  kind  of  travellers  whom  I  had 
seen  in  the  former  part,  and  they  were  wander- 
ing at  large  through  the  same  vast  wilderness. 
At  first  setting  out  on  his  journey,  each  travel- 
ler had  a  smidl  lamp  so  fixed  in  his  bosom  that 
it  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  himself ;  but  as  this 
natural  light  did  not  prove  to  be  sufficient  to 
direct  them  in  the  right  way,  the  king  of  the 
country,  in  pity  to  their  wanderings  and  blind- 
ness, out  of  his  gracious  condescension,  pro- 
mised to  give  these  poor  wayfaring  people  an 
additional  supply  of  light  from  his  own  royal 
treasury.  But  ai!  he  did  not  choose  to  lavish 
his  favours  where  there  seemed  no  disposition 
to  receive  them,  he  would  not  bostow  any  of  his  I 
oil  on  such  as  did  not  think  it  worth  asking  for.  i 


*  Ask  and  ye  shall  have,*  was  the  universal  role 
he  had  laid  down  for  them.  But  tliough  they 
knew  the  condition  of  the  obligation,  many 
were  prevented  from  asking  through  pride  and 
vanity,  for  they  thought  they  had  light  enough 
already,  preferring  the  feeble  glimmerings  of 
their  own  lamp,  tu  all  the  offered  light  from  the 
king*s  treasury.  Yet  it  was  observed  of  those 
who  rejected  it,  as  thinking  they  had  enoagh, 
that  hardly  any  acted  up  to  what  even  their  own 
natural  light  showed  them.  Others  were  deter- 
red from  asking,  because  they  werolold  that  this 
light  not  only  pointed  out  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  road,  but  by  a  certain  reflecting  power, 
it  turned  inward  on  themselves,  and  revealed 
to  them  ugly  sights  in  their  own  hearts,  to 
which  they  rather  chose  to  bo  blind  ;  for  those 
travellers  wcro^  of  that  proposterous  namber 
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who  *chosG  darkncM  nther  than  light,'  and  for 
the  old  obvious  reason,  *  because  their  deeds  were 
evil'  Now,  it  was  remarkable  that  tlieso  two 
properties  were  inseparable,  and  that  the  lamp 
vould  be  of  little  outward  use,  except  to  thorc 
vho  used  it  as  an  internal  reflector.  A  threat 
ind  a  promise  also  never  failed  to  acconipanj 
the  oiler  of  this  light  from  the  king ;  a  promise 
that  to  thoac  who  improved  what  they  had,  more 
•hould  be  given ;  and  a  threat,  that  from  Uiose 
who  did  not  use  it  wisely,  should  be  taken  away 
even  what  they  bad. 

I  observed  that  when  the  road  was  very  dan- 
MRNM ;  when  terrors,  and  difficulties,  and  death 
tlHt  the  fervent  traveller ;  then,  on  their  faithful 
importunity,  the  king  voluntarily  gave  large 
and  bountiful  supplies  of  light,  such  as  in  com- 
mon seasons  never  could  have  been  cipectcd : 
always  proportioning  the  quantity  given  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  '  as  their  day  was,  such 
was  their  light  and  strength.* 

Though  many  chose  to  depend  entirely  on 
their  own  original  lamp,  yet  it  was  observed 
that  this  light  was  apt  to  go  out  if  lefl  to  itself. 
It  was  easily  blown  out  by  those  violent  guats 
which  were  perpetually  howling  through  the 
wilderness  ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  that  unwholesome  atmosphere  to  extin- 
guish it,  just  as  you  have  seen  a  candle  go  out 
when  exposed  to  the  vapours  and  foul  air  of  a 
d«rr.p  room.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  sec 
multitudes  of  travellers  heedlessly  pacing  on, 
boasting  they  had  light  enough  of  tlicir  own, 
and  despising  the  offer  of  more.  But  what  as- 
famished  me  most  of  all  was,  to  see  many,  and 
•ome  of  them  too  accounted  men  of  firbt  rate 
vil,  actually  busy  in  blowing  o*;t  their  own  li^ht, 
bfcause  while  any  spark  of  it  reniiiincJ,  it  only 
sorved  to  torincnl  them,  and  point  out  thini^s 
which  they  did  liot  wish  to  see.  And  havin;sr 
unre  blown  out  ihoir  ov/n  light,  th^^y  wore  not 
eai-y  till  they  \vid  Mown  out  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours al.«o;  to  that  a  good  part  of  the  wilderness 
fioriiir*d  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  universal  hlimlman'ti 
^uj?,  each  endeavoring  to  catch  his  ncighlnuir, 
while  liiii  own  voluntary  blindness  exposed  him 
to  be  cauffht  himself;  so  that  each  was  actually 
falling  into  the  snare  he  was  laying  for  another, 
till  at  length,  as  sclhshness  is  the  natural  con- 
»ec]UGncc  of  blindness, '  catch  he  that  catcii  can,* 
became  the  general  motto  of  the  wilderness. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision,  that  there  were  Mrnc 
others  who  were  busy  in  strewing  the  most  gaudy 
flowers  over  the  numerous  bogs,  and  precipices, 
and  pitfalls  with  which  the  wilderness  abounded ; 
and  thus  making  danger  and  death  look  so  ?ay, 
that  poor  thoughtless  creatures  seemed  to  delight 
in  their  own  cfostructlon.  Those  pitfalls  did  not 
appear  deep  or  dangerous  to  the  eye,  because 
over  them  were  raised  gay  edifices  with  alluring 
names.  These  were  filled  with  singing  men  and 
singing  women,  and  with  dancing,  and  feast incfi 
and  gaming,  and  drinking,  and  jollity,  and  mad- 
nees.  But  though  the  scenery  was  gay,  the 
footing  was  unsound.  The  floors  were  full  of 
holes,  through  which  the  unthinking  merry- 
makers were  continuallv  sinking.  Some  tum- 
bled through  in  the  middle  of  a  song  ;  more  at 
the  end  of  a  (cast;  and  though  there  was  many 
■a  cap  of  ntozieatkm  wreathed  round  with  flow- 


ers,  yet  there  was  always  poison  at  the  bottom- 
But  what  most  surprised  me  was  that  though  no 
day  past  over  their  heads  in  which  some  of  the 
most  merry-makers  did  not  drop  through,  yet 
-  their  loss  made  little  imprcsition  on  those  who 
were  let\.  Nay,  instead  of  being  awakened  to 
more  circumspection,  and  self-denial  by  the  con- 
tinual dropping  off  of  Uiosc  about  them,  several 
of  them  seemed  to  borrow  from  thence  an  argu- 
ment of  a  direct  contrary  tendency,  and  the  very 
shortncKS  of  time  was  only  urged  as  a  reason  to 
use  it  more  sedulously  for  the  indulgence  in 
sensual  delights.  *Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to. 
morrow  we  die.'  *Let  us  crown  ourselves  with 
rose-buds  before  they  are  withered.*  With  these 
and  a  thousand  other  such  little  inscriptions,  the 
gay  garlands  of  tlie  wilderness  were  decorated. 
Some  admired  poets  were  set  to  work  to  set  the 
most  corrupt  sentiments  to  the  most  harmonious 
tunes  ;  these  were  sung  without  scruple,  chiefly 
indeed  by  the  looser  sons  of  riot,  but  not  seldom 
also  by  the  mpre  orderly  daughters  of  sobriety, 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  sing  to  the  sound  of 
instruments,  sentiments  so  corrupt  and  immoral, 
that  they  would  have  blushed  to  speak  or  read 
them:  but  the  music  seemed  to  sanctify  the 
corruption,  especially  such  as  was  connected 
with  love  or  drinking. 

Now  I  observed  that  all  the  travellers  who 
had  so  much  as  a  spark  of  life  left,  seemed  every 
now  and  then,  as  they  moved  onwards,  to  cast 
an  eye,  though  with  very  different  degrees  of 
attention,  towards  the  Hap[iy  Land^  which  they 
were  told  lay  at  the  end  of  their  journey  ;  but  as 
they  could  not  see  very  far  forward,  and  as  they 
knew  there  was  a  dark  and  ahadoicy  tallty  which 
must  needs  be  crossed  before  they  could  attain 
to  the  Ilnppij  Ijand^  they  tried  to  turn  their  at- 
tention fnun  it  as  much  as  they  could.  The 
truth  is,  tliry  were  not  sulHciently  apt  to  consult 
a  map  and  a  rond-book  which  the  King  had 
Cfiven  thoni,  and  which  [X)inted  out  the  path  to 
the  ILijipy  fjaud  hO  clearly,  that  the  *  wayfaring 
men,  though  simple,  could  not  err.*  This  map 
also  dctnud  very  correctly  the  boundaries  of  the 
Uappy  I  Mild  from  the  Land  of  Misery  ^  l>oth  of 
wliich  l»y  on  the  other  side  of  tiic  dark  and  sha- 
d')wy  valley  ;  hut  so  many  beacons  and  light- 
houses  were  erected,  e>o  many  clear  and  explicit 
directions  furnished  for  avoiding  the  ope  coun- 
try and  attaining  the  other,  that  it  was  not  the 
king\s  fault,  if  even  one  single  traveller  got 
wrong.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in 
spite  of  the  map  and  tiie  road-book,  and  the 
King's  word,  ahd  his  offers  of  assistance  to  get 
them  thither,  that  the  travellers  in  general  did 
not  heartily  and  truly  believe,  aAer  all,  that 
there  was  any  such  country  as  the  Happy  Land  ; 
or  at  least  the  paltry  and  transient  pleasures  of 
the  wilderness  so  besotted  them,  the  thoughts  of 
the  dark  and  shadowy  valley  so  frightened  them, 
that  thev  thought  thev  should  ho  more  com- 
fortablc  by  banishing  all  thought  and  forecast, 
and  driving  the  subject  quite  out  of  their  heads. 

Now,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  there  were 
two  roads  throusfh  the  wilderness,  one  of  which 
every  traveller  must  needs  take.  The  first  was 
narrow,  and  difficult,  and  rough,  but  it  was  in- 
fallibly safe.  It  did  not  admit  the  traveller  to 
stray  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  lefl,  yet 
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it  was  far  from  bcin^  destitute  of  real  comforts 
or  sober  pleasures.  The  other  was  a  broad  and 
tempting  way^  abounding  witli  luxurious  fruits 
and  gaudy  flowers,  to  tempt  the  eye  and  please 
the  appetite.  To  forget  this  darh  valley^  through 
which  every  traveller  was  well  assured  he  must 
one  day  pass,  seemed  the  object  of  general  de- 
sire. To  this  grand  end,  all  that  human  inge- 
nuity  could  invent  was  industriously  set  to  work. 
The  travellers  read,  and  they  wrote,  and  they 
painted,  and  they  sung,  and  they  danced,  and 
they  drank  as  they  went  along,  not  so  much 
because  they  all  cared  for  these  things,  or  had 
any  real  joy  in  them,  as  because  this  restless 
activity  served  to  divert  their  attention  from 
ever  being  fixed  on  the  dark  and  shadowy  valley. 
The  king,  who  knew  the  thoughtless  tempers 
of  the  travellers,  and  how  apt  they  were  to  forget 
their  journey*s  end,  had  thought  of  a  thousand 
little  kind  attentions  to  warn  them  of  their  dan- 
gers :  and  as  we  sometimes  see  in  our  gardens 
written  on  u  board  in  great  letters,  Beware  of 

BPRINQ  GUNS MAN  TRAPS   ARE  SET  HERE  ;    BO  had 

this  king  cs  dsed  to  be  written  and  stuck  up  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  travellers,  several  little 
notices  and  cautions ;  such  as,  *  Broad  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  destruction. — *  Take  heed, 
lest  ye  also  perish.* — *  Wo  to  them  that  rise  up 
early  to  drink  wine.* — *  The  pleasures  of  sin  are 
but  for  a  season,*  &c.  Such  were  the  notices 
directed  to  the  hroad-tcay  travellers ;  but  they 
were  so  busily  engaged  in  plucking  the  flowers, 
flometiuies  before  they  were  blown,  and  in  de- 
vouring the  fruits  oden  before  they  were  ripe, 
and  in  loading  themselves  with  yellow  c/ay,  under 
the  weight  of^which  millions  perished,  that  they 
had  no  time  so  much  as  to  look  at  the  king's 
directions*.  Many  went  wrong  because  they 
preferred  a  merry  journey  to  a  safe  one,  and 
because  they  were  terrified  by  certain  notices 
chiefly  intended  for  the  narrow-way  travellers ; 
■uch  as,  *ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the 
world  shall  rejoice  :*  but  had  these  foolish  people 
allowed  themselves  time  or  patience  to  read  to 
the  end,  which  they  s^Idotn  would  do,  they  would 
have  seen  these  comfortable  words  added,  *  But 
your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy  ;*  also, 
your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you  ;*  and,  *  they 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.* 

Now,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  many 
travellers  who  had  a  strong  dread  of  ending  at 
the  Land  of  Misery  walked  up  to  the  Strait 
Oate^  hoping  that  though  the  entrance  was  nar- 
row, yet  if  they  could  once  get  in,  the  road  would 
widen  ;  but  what  was  their  grief,  when  on  look- 
insT  more  closely  they  saw  written  on  the  inside, 
'  Narrow  is  the  way  ;*  this  made  them  take 
fright ;  they  compared  the  inscriptions  with 
which  the  whole  way  was  lined,  such  as,  *  Be 
ye  not  conformed  to  this  world  ;  deny  yourselves, 
take  up  your  cross,*  witli  all  the  tempting  plea- 
sures of  the  wilderness.  Some  indeed  recollected 
the  fine  descriptions  they  had  read  of  the  Happy 
Land,  the  Golden  City,  and  the  Rivers  of  Flea- 
vtrft  and  they  sighed  :  but  then  those  joys  were 
'listant,  and  from  tlie  fuintness  of  their  light, 
they  soon  got  to  tliink  that  what  was  remote 
might  be  uncertain,  and  while  the  present  good 
increased  in  bulk  the  distant  good  receded,  di- 
minished, disappeared.    Their  faith  failed  ;  they 


would  trust  no  farther  than  they  ooald  Me;  they 
drew  back  and  got  into  the  Broad  Wmf^  ^ing 
a  common  but  sad  refuge  in  the  number,  tht 
fashion,  and  the  gayety  of  their  companioiii. 
When  these  faint-hearted  people,  who  yet  had 
set  out  well,  turned  back,  their  light  was  quite 
put  out,  and  then  tliey  became  worse  than  tboie 
who  had  made  no  attempt  to  get  in.  '  For  it  is 
impossible,  that  is,  it  is  next  to  impOMible,  for 
tha«ie  who  were  once  enlightened,  ana  have  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gifl,  and  the  good  word  of  God, 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  All 
away,  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance.' 

A  few  honest  humble  travellers  not  natonlr 
stronger  than  the  rest,  but  strengthened  by  thev 
trust  in  the  king*s  word,  came  up,  by  the  light 
of  their  lamps,  and  ^meekly  entered  in  at  the 
Strait  Gate.  As  they  advanced  farther  they 
felt  less  heavy,  and  though  the  way  did  not  in 
reality  grow  wider,  yet  they  grew  reconciled  to 
the  narrowness  of  it,  especially  when  they  saw  the 
walls  here  and  there  studded  with  certain  jewels 
called  promises^  such  as :  *He  that  endureth  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved  ;*  and  'my  grace  is  sofiicientfbr 
you.*  Some^  when  they  were  almost  ready  to 
faint,  were  encouraged  by  seoini^  that  many 
niches  in  the  Narrow  Way  were  filled  with  sta- 
tues and  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  who 
had  borne  their  tcstimonv  at  the  stake,  that  the 
Narrow  Way  was  the  safe  way  ;  and  these  tra- 
vellers, instead  of  sinking  at  the  sight  of  the 
painted  wheel  and  gibbet,  tlie  sword  and  furnace, 
were  animated  with  these  words  written  under 
them,  *  Those  that  wear  white  robes,  came  oat 
of  great  tribulation,*  and  *  be  ye  followers  of 
those  who  through  fiiith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises.* 

In  the  mean  time  there  came  a  great  multi- 
tude of  travellers  all  from  Laodicea ;  this  was 
the  largest  party  I  had  yet  seen  ;  these  were 
neither  hot  nor  cold ;  they  would  not  give  up 
future  hope,  and  they  could  not  endure  present 
pain.  So  tiiey  contrived  to  deceive  themselves, 
by  fancying  that  though  they  resolved  to  keep 
tlie  Happy  Land  in  view,  yet  thoje  most  needs 
be  many  different  ways  which  lead  to  it,  no  doubt 
all  equally  sure,  without  all  being  equally  rough  ; 
so  they  set  on  foot  certain  little  contrivances  to 
attain  the  end  without  using  tlie  means,  and 
soAened  down  the  spirit  of  the  king*B  directions 
to  fit  them  to  their  own  practice.  Sometimes 
they  would  split  a  direction  in  two,  and  only  use 
that  half  which  suited  them.  For  instance  when 
they  mot  with  the  following  role  on  the  way- 
post,  *  Trust  in  the  Ijord  and  be  doing  good,* 
they  would  take  tlie  first  half,  and  make  them- 
selves easy  with  a  general  sort  of  trust,  that 
through  the  mercy  of  the  king  all  would  go  well 
with  them,  though  they  themselves  did  nothing. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  many  made  sure  that  a 
few  good  works  of  their  own  would  do  their 
business,  and  carry  them  safely  to  the  ^ppf 
Tjand,  though  they  did  not  trust  in  the  Lm, 
nor  place  any  faith  in  his  word.  So  they  took 
the  second  half  of  the  spliced  direction.  Thus 
some  perished  by  a  lazy  faith,  and  others  by  a 
working  pride. 

A  large  party  of  Pharisees  now  appeared,  who 
had  so  neglected  their  lamp  that  they  did  not 
see  their  way  at  all,  though  they  fancied  them- 
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'!««■  to  be  full  of  light ;  they  kept  ap  appeir- 
loei  w  well  o  to  delude  others,  and  moit  cfFec 
lally  to  delude  themaelvcfl,  with  a  notion  that 
ley  might  be  found  in  the  ri^ht  way  at  last. 
\  this  dreadful  delusion  they  went  on  to  the 
id,  and  till  they  were  finally  plunged  in  the 
irk  valley,  never  discovered  the  horrors  which 
vailed  them  on  the  dismal  shore.  It  was  re- 
larkable  that  while  these  Pharisees  were  oflen 
Mstincr  how  brigfht  their  light  burnt,  in  order 
I  get  the  praise  of  men,  the  humble  travellers, 
iMse  steady  light  showed  their  good  works  to 
hersi,  refused  all  commendation,  and  the 
ifliter  their  light  shined  before  men,  so  much 
«  more  they  insisted  that  they  ought  to  glorify 
3t  themselves,  but  their  Father  which  is  in 
»vcn. 

I  now  set  myself  to  observe  what  was  the 
uticular  let,  molestation  and  hindrance  which 
Mlrocted  particular  travellers  in  their  endca- 
)urs  to  enter  in  at  the  Strait  Gate,  I  re- 
larked  a  huge  portly  man  who  seemed  desirous 
'  getting  in,  but  he  carried  about  him  such  a 
ist  provision  of  bags  full  of  gold,  and  bad  on 
I  many  rich  garments,  which  stuffed  him  out 
I  wide,  that  though  he  pushed  and  squeezed, 
ke  one  who  had  really  a  mind  to  get  in,  yet 
i  could  not  possibly  do  so.  Then  I  heard  a 
)ice  crying,  *  Wo  to  him  who  loadcth  himself 
ith  thick  clay.*  The  poor  man  felt  something 
as  wrong,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  change 
ime  of  hb  more  cumbersome  vanities  into 
Jiers  which  seemed  less  bulky,  but  still  he 
id  his  pack  were  much  too  wide  for  the  gate. 
e  would  not  however  give  up  the  matter  so 
iiily,  but  began  to  throw  away  a  little  of  the 
ttfser  part  of^his  baggage,  but  still  I  remarked 
at  he  threw  away  none  of  the  vanities  which 
y  near  his  heart,  lie  tried  again,  but  it  would 
)t  do;  still  his  dimensions  were  too  largo.  He 
iw  looked  up  and  read  these  words,  *■  How 
irdly  shall  those  who  have  riches  enter  into 
e  kingdom  of  God.*  The  poor  man  sighed  to 
id  that  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  his  All  of 
pth  worlds,  and  *  went  away  sorrowing.*  If  he 
t-r  afterwards  cast  a  thought  towards  the 
'lappy  Land^  it  was  only  to  regret  that  the  road 
hich  led  to  it  was  too  narrow  to  admit  any  but 
«  meagre  children  of  want,  who  were  not  ro 
icumbered  by  wealth  as  to  be  too  big  for  the 
issage.  Had  be  read  on,  he  would  have  seen 
at  *  with  God  all  things  are  possible.* 

Another  advanced  with  much  confidence  of 
icccas,  for  having  little  worldly  riches  or  ho- 
nin,  the  gate  did  not  seem  so  strait  to  him. 
e  got  to  the  threshold  triumphantly,  and  seem- 
I  to  look  back  with  disdain  on  all  that  he  was 
litting.    He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was 

bloated  with  pride,  and  stuffed  out  with  self- 
ifficiency,  that  he  could  not  get  in.  Nay,  he 
IS  in  a  worse  way  than  the  rich  man  just 
uned;  for  he  had  been  willing  to  throw  away 
me  of  hb. outward  luggage,  whereas  this  man 
fused  to  part  with  a  grain  of  that  vanity  and 
iflapplausc  which  made  him  too  largo  for  tho 
iy.  The  sense  of  his  own  worth  so  swelled 
m  out  that  ho  stuck  fast  in  the  gateway,  and 
uld  neither  get  in  nor  out  Finding  now  thnt 
!  must  cutolf  all  those  big  thoughts  of  himself, 

be  wished  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  sIm  as  to 


pass  the  gate,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it.  He 
scorned  that  humility  and  self-denial  which 
might  have  shrunk  him  down  to  the  proper  di- 
mensions ;  the  more  he  insisted  on  liis  own  qua- 
lifications for  entrance,  the  more  im|)ossible  it 
became  to  enter,  for  the  bigger  ho  grew.  Find- 
ing tliat  he  must  become  quite  another  manner 
of  man  before  he  could  hope  to  get  in,  he  gave 
up  the  desire;  and  I  now  saw  that  though  when 
he  set  his  face  towards  the  Happy  Igond  he  could 
not  get  an  inch  forward,  yet  tho  instant  he  made 
a  motion  to  turn  back  into  the  world,  his  speed 
became  rapid  enough,  and  he  got  back  into  tho 
Broad  Way  much  sooner  than  he  got  out  of  it. 

Many,  who  for  a  time  were  brought  down 
from  their  usual  bulk  by  some  afHiction,  seemed 
to  get  in  with  ease.  They  now  thought  all  their 
difficulties  over,  for  having  been  surfeited  with 
the  world  during  their  late  disappointment,  they 
turned  their  backs  upon  it  willingly  enough,  and 
fancied  they  were  tired  oHt.  A  hi  of  sickness, 
perhaps,  which  is  very  apt  to  reduce^  had  for  a 
time  brought  their  bodies  into  subjection,  so  that 
they  wore  enabled  just  to  get  in  at  the  gateway  * 
but  as  soon  as  health  and  spirits  returned,  the 
way  grew  narrower  and  narrower  to  them ;  and 
they  could  not  get  on,  bnt  turned  short,  and  got 
back  into  the  world.  I  saw  many  attempt  to 
enter  who  were  stopped  short  by  a  Urge  burthen 
of  worldly  cares ;  others  by  a  load  of  idolatrous 
attachments ;  but  I  observed  that  nothing  proved 
a  more  complete  bar  than  that  vast  bundle  of 
prejudices  with  which  multitudes  were  loaded. 
— Other  were  fatally  obstructed  by  loads  of  bad 
habits  which  they  would  not  lay  down,  though 
they  knew  it  prevented  their  entrance. 

Some  few,  however,  of  most  descriptions,  who 
had  kept  their  litrkt  alive  by  craving  constant 
supplies  from  tho  king's  treasury,  got  through 
at  last  by  a  fitrongth  which  they  felt  not  to  bo 
their  own.  One  poor  man,  who  carried  tho 
largest  bundle  of  bad  habits  I  had  ssecn,  eould 
not  get  on  a  step  ;  he  never  ceased,  however,  to 
implore  for  light  enough  to  seo  where  his  mise- 
ry lay ;  he  threw  down  one  of  his  biiiidlci),  then 
another,  but  all  to  little  pur[)oso ;  still  he  could 
not  stir.  At  last  strivinfr  as  if  in  apony  (which 
is  tho  truo  way  of  entering)  he  threw  down  the 
the  heaviest  article  in  his  pack  ;  this  was  sel- 
fishness: the  poor  fellow  felt  relieved  at  once, 
his  light  burned  brightly,  and  tlic  rest  of  his 
pack  was  as  nothing. 

Then  I  heard  a  great  noise  as  of  carpenters 
at  work.  I  looked  what  this  might  be,  and  saw 
many  sturdy  travellers,  who  fmding  they  were 
too  bulky  to  get  through,  took  it  into  their  heads 
not  to  reduce  themselves,  but  to  widen  the  gate ; 
they  hacked  on  this  side,  and  hewed  on  that; 
hut  all  their  hacking  and  hewing,  and  hammer- 
ing was  to  no  purpose,  they  got  their  labour  for 
their  pains.  It  would  havo  l)cen  possible  for 
them  to  have  reduced  thoinsclvcs,  hud  tiicy  at- 
tempted it,  but  to  widen  tho  narrow  way  was 
impossible. 

What  grieved  me  most  was  to  observe  tliat 
many  who  had  got  on  successfully  a  good  way, 
now  stopped  to  rest  and  to  admire  t'loir  own 
progress.  While  thoy  were  thus  valuing  them- 
selves on  their  attainments,  their  light  diminish 
ed.  While  these  were  boasting  how  far  thev  had 
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lef>  other*  behind  who  had  Mtoat  mach  earlier, 
Bome  slower  travellers  whoso  begrinnin^  had  not 
been  BO  promising,  but  who  had  walked  meekly 
and  circumspectly,  now  outstripped  them. — 
These  last  walkcd^not  as  though  they  had  alresdy 
attained ;  but  this  one  thine:  they  did,  forgetting 
the  things  which  were  behind,  they  pushed  for- 
ward  to  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  their  high 
calling.  These,  though  naturally  weak,  yet  by 
laying  atide  every  weighty  Jinithed  the  race  that 
wa9  oefore  them.  Those  who  had  kept  their 
'  light  burning,*  who  were  not  *  wise  in  their 
own  conceit,*  who  *  laid  their  help  on  one  that  is 
mighty,*  who  had  chosen  to  suffer  affliction  ra- 
ther than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  sea- 
son,* came  at  length  to  the  Happy  Land. — They 
had  indeed  the  Dark  and  Shadowy  Valley  to 


cross,  but  even  there  they  fband  a  rstf  carfc 
staff  to  comfort  them.  Their  light  instssd  of 
being  put  out  by  the  damps  of  the  Valley  and 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  oficn  burnt  with  added 
brightness.  Some  indeed  suffered  the  tefraa 
of  a  short  eclipse ;  but  even  then  their  light,  liki 
that  of  a  dark  lantern,  was  not  put  out;  it  vu 
only  turned  for  a  while  from  him  who  caniid 
it,  and  even  these  oflen  finished  their  coam 
with  joy. — But  be  that  as  it  might,  the  instaBl 
they  reached  the  Happy  Land^  all  lean  wm 
wiped  from  their  eyes,  and  the  king  himsalf 
came  forth  and  welcomed  them  into  his  pi^ 
sence,  and  put  a  crown  upon  their  beadt,  wilk 
these  words,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faithfid 
vant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.' 


PARLEY,  THE  PORTER.  ' 

ANALLEGORV: 
Showing  how  robbers  without  can  never  get  into  a  house,  unless  there  are  traitors  within. 


TiiEKE  was  once  a  certain  nobleman  who  had 
a  house  or  castle  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
wilderness,  but  inclosed  in  a  garden.  Now  there 
was  a  band  of  robbers  in  the  wilderness  who 
had  a  great  mind  to  pluiidor  and  destroy  the 
castle,  but  they  had  not  succeeded  in  their  en- 
deavours,  because  the  master  had  given  strict 
orders  to  *  loatch  without  ceasing.''  To  quicken 
their  vigilance  he  used  to  tell  them  that  their 
care  would  soon  have  an  end ;  that  though  the 
nights  they  had  to  watch  were  dark  and  stormy, 
yet  they  were  but  few  ;  the  period  of  resistance 
was*  short,  that  of  rest  would  be  eternal. 

The  robbers,  however,  attacked  the  castle  in 
various  ways.  Tiicy  tried  at  every  avenue, 
watched  to  take  advantage  of  every  careless  mo- 
ment ;  looked  for  an  open  door  or  a  neglected 
window.  But  though  they  often  made  the  bolti 
shake  and  the  windows  rattle,  they  could  never 
greatly  hurt  the  house,  much  less  got  into  it. 
Do  you  know  the  reason  ?  it  was  because  the 
servants  were  never  off  their  guard.  They 
heard  the  noises  plain  enough,  and  used  to  be 
not  a  little  frigiitencd,  for  they  were  aware  both 
of  the  strength  and  perseverance  of  their  ene- 
mies. But  what  seemed  rather  odd  to  some  of 
these  servants,  the  lord  used  to  tell  them,  that 
while  they  continued  to  be  afraid  they  would  Ixs 
safe  ;  and  it  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb  in  that 
family  *  Happy  is  he  that  foareth  always.*  Some 
of  the  servants,  however,  thought  this  a  contra- 
diction. 

One  day,  when  the  master  was  going  from 
home,  ho  called  his  servants  all  together,  and 
spoke  to  them  as  follows  :  *  I  will  not  repeat  to 
you  the  directions  I  have  so  ofleu  given  you  ; 
they  are  all  written  down  in  tiik  book  of  laws, 
of  which  every  one  of  you  has  a  copy.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  a  very  sliort  time  that  you  are  to  re- 
main in  thill  castle ;  you  will  soon  remove  to  my 
more  settled  habitation,  to  a  more  durable  house, 
not  made  with  hands.  As  that  house  is  never 
exposed  to  any  attack,  so  it  never  stands  in  need 
cf  any  repair ;  fur  that  country  is  never  infested 


by  any  sons  of  violence.  Hera  you  are  aerrantt; 
there  you  will  be  princcB.  But  mark  my  worda» 
and  you  will  find  the  same  in  the  book  or  mt 
LAWS,  whether  you  will  ever  attain  to  that  hoase, 
will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  yoa  defend 
yourselves  in  this.  A  stout  vigilance  for  t  flhort 
time  will  secure  your  certain  happiness  for  em. 
But  every  thing  depends  on  your  present  exer- 
tions. Don*t  complain  and  take  advantage  of 
my  absence,  and  call  me  a  hard  master,  and 
grumble  that  you  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  an 
howling  wilderness  without  peace  or  secority. 
Say  not,  that  you  are  exposed  to  temptationa 
without  any  power  to  resist  them.  Yoa  have 
some  difficulties,  it  is  true,  but  you  have  many 
helps  and  many  comforts  to  make  this  house 
tolerable,  even  before  you  get  to  tlie  other.  YoDr*i 
is  not  a  liard  service;  and  if  it  were,  *  the  lima 
is  short.*  You  have  arms  if  you  will  nae  thoin, 
and  doors  if  you  will  bar  them,  and  strength  if 
you  will  use  it  I  would  defy  all  the  attacks  of 
the  robbers  without,  if  I  could  depend  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  people  within.  If  the  thieves  ever 
got  in  and  destroy  the  house,  it  must  be  by  thi 
connivance  of  one  of  the  fkmily.  Arif  tts 
standing  law  of  this  castle,  that  mere  outward 
attack  can  never  destroy  it,  if  there  be  M  eeN- 
senting  traitor  within.  You  will  stand  or  ftU 
as  you  will  observe  this  rule.  If  yoa  are  finally 
happy,  it  will  be  by  my  grace  and  fkvonr ;  if  jq« 
are  ruined,  it  will  bo  your  own  faulL' 

When  the  nobleman  had  done  Bpeaking*,  eretj 
servant  repeated  his  assurance  of  attuhiDeiit 
and  firm  allegiance  to  his  master.  Bat  emoiig 
them  all,  not  one  was  so  vehement  and  loud  ia 
his  professions  as  old  Parley  the  ptfrter.  Parky, 
indeed,  it  was  well  known,  was  always  talking, 
which  exposed  him  to  no  small  danger ;  fiv  as 
he  was  the  foremost  to  promise,  sone  was  the 
slackest  to  perform :  and,  to  speak  the  tmth, 
though  he  was  a  civil  spoken  fellow,  his  lord  was 
more  afraid  of  him,  with  all  his  professions,  than 
he  was  of  the  rest  who  protested  less.  He  knew 
that  Parley  was  vain,  crcduloua,  and  wMmSR. 
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»t ;  and  be  alwaya  tpprehended  mora  danger 
Mn  Parley's  impertinence,  ciirioaitj,  and  luve 
noreity,  than  even  from  the  stronger  vices  of 
ne  of  liis  other  servants.  The  rest  indeed, 
Idom  got  into  any  scrape,  of  which  Parley  was 
t  the  caase  in  some  shape  or  other. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that 
ongh  Parley  was  allowed  every  refreshment, 
d  all  the  needfbi  rest  which  the  nature  of  his 
lee  permitted,  yet  he  thought  it  very  hard  to 
hned  to  be  so  constantly  on  duty.  *  Nothing 
A  watching,'  said  Parley.  *  I  have,  to  be  sure, 
my  pleasuree,  and  meat  sofficient ;  and  plenty 
chat,  in  virtoa  of  my  office,  and  I  pick  up  a 
od  deal  of  news  of  the  comers  and  goers  by 
y,  bat  it  is  hard  tliat  at  night  I  most  watch 
narrowly  as  a  honsc-dog,  and  yet  lot  in  no 
mpany  withoat  orders ;  only  because  tliere  is 
id  to  be  a  few  straggling  ro66erf  here  in  the 
Jikrnesa,  with  whom  my  master  does  not  care 
let  us  be  acquainted.  He  pretends  to  make 
vigilant  through  fear  of  the  robbers,  but  I 
ipect  it  is  only  to  make  us  mojpe  alone.  A 
•rry  companion  and  a  mug  of  beer  would 
ike  the  night  pass  cheerily.'  Parley,  bow- 
er, kept  all  tbcM  thoughts  to  himself,  or  ut- 
!cd  them  only  when  no  one  heard,  for  talk  he 
ut  He  began  to  listen  to  the  nightly  whist- 
ig  of  the  robbers  under  the  windows  witli 
ther  less  alarm  than  formerly,  and  was  some- 
BBS  so  tired  of  watching,  that  he  thought  it 
IS  even  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed 
ei,  than  to  live  always  in  the  fear  of  robbers. 
There  was  eertain  bounds  in  which  the  lord 
owed  hb  servants  to  walk  and  divert  tlicm- 
Ives  at  all  proper  seasons.  A  pleasant  garden 
rroanded  the  castle,  and  a  thick  hedge  sepa- 
ted  this  garden  from  the  wildernciw,  whicii 
tt  infested  by  the  robbers ;  in  this  gar- 
n  they  were  permitted  to  amuse  Uicmsclvcs. 
M  master  advised  them  always  to  keep  within 
ese  boirnds.  *  While  you  olMcrve  this  rule,' 
id  be, '  yoa  will  be  safe  and  well ;  and  yoii 
ill  consult  your  own  safety  and  happiness,  as 
eU  as  show  your  love  to  me,  by  not  venturing 
er  lo  the  extremity  of  your  bounds  ;  he  who 
es  as  far  aa  he  dares,  always  shows  a  wish  to 
I  fiuther  than  he  ought,  and  commonly  docs 


It  was  remarkable,  that  the  nearer  these  ser- 
ats  kepi  to  the  castle,  and  the  farther  from 
eAedge,  the  more  ugly  the  wilderness  appcar- 
l  And  the  nearer  they  approached  the  for- 
dden  boanda,  their  own  home  appeared  more 
lO,  and  the  wilderness  more  delightful.  And 
u  the  maater  knew  when  he  gave  his  orders ; 
r  be  never  either  did  or  said  any  tiling  without 
IDod  reaaon.  And  when  his  servants  some- 
Des  desired  an  explanation  of  the  reason,  he 
sd  to  tell  them  they  would  understand  it  when 
By  came  to  the  other  hou»e ;  for  it  was  one  of 
B  pleasures  of  that  bouse,  that  it  would  ex- 
lin  all  the  mysteries  of  this,  and  any  little  oli- 
urities  in  the  master's  conduct  would  bo  then 
ide  qaito  plain. 

Parley  was  the  first  who  promised  to  keep 
far  ofme  hedge^  r  d  yet  was  ofUsn  seen  look- 
l  as  near  aa  he  .rst  One  day  he  ventured 
•e  up  to  the  h  gc,  put  two  or  three  stones 
B  on  another       ^  t^g^  tojMep  ^^*    Ho  saw 


one  of  the  robbers  strolling  as  near  as  he  could 
be  on  the  forbidden  side.  This  man's  name  was 
Mr.  Flatterwcll,  a  smooth  civil  man,  *  whoso 
words  were  sof\er  than  butter,  having  war  in  his 
heart'     He  made  several  low  bows  to  Parley. 

Now,  Parley  knew  so  little  of  the  world,  that 
he  actually  concluded  all  robbers  inuHt  have  an 
ugly  look  which  should  frighten  you  at  once, 
and  coarse  brutal  manners  which  would  at  first 
sight  show  they  were  enemies.  He  thought, 
like  a  poor  ignorant  fellow  as  he  was,  that  this 
mild  specious  person  could  never  be  one  of  the 
band.  Flatterwell  accosted  Parley  with  the 
utmost  civility,  which  put  him  quite  off  his 
guard  ;  for  Parley  had  no  notion  that  he  could 
be  an  enemy  who  was  so  sofl  and  civil.  For  an 
open  foe  he  would  have  been  prepared.  Parley, 
however,  afler  a  little  discourse  drew  this  con- 
clusion, that  either  Mr.  Flatterwell  could  not  be 
one  of  the  gang,  or  that  if  he  was,  the  robbers 
themselves  could  not  be  such  monsters  as  his 
master  had  described,  and  therefore  it  was  a 
folly  to  be  afraid  of  them. 

Flatterwell  began,  like  a  true  adept  in  his  art, 
by  lulling  all  Parley's  suspicions  asleep ;  and  in- 
stead of  openly  abusing  his  master,  which  would 
have  opened  Parley's  eyes  at  once,  he  pretended 
rather  to  commend  him  in  a  general  way,  as  a 
person  who  meant  well  himself,  but  was  too  apt 
to  suspect  others.  To  this  Parley  assented. 
The  other  then  ventured  to  hint  by  degrees,  tliat 
though  the  nobleman  might  be  a  good  master  in 
the  main,  yet  he  must  say  he  was  a  little  strict, 
and  a  little  stingy,  and  not  a  little  censorious. 
That  he  was  blamed  by  the  /gentlemen  of  the 
wildrrness  for  shutting  his  house  against  good 
company,  and  his  servants  were  laughed  at  by 
fwople  of  spirit  for  submitting-  to  the  gloomy 
lite  of  tiic  castlo,  and  the  insipid  pleasures  of 
the  garden,  instead  of  ranging  in  the  wilderness 
at  larjje. 

*  It  is  true  enough,'  said  Parley,  who  was 
generally  of  Uie  opinion  of  the  person  he  was 
talking  with,  *■  My  master  is  rather  harsh  and 
close.  But  to  own  the  truth,  all  the  barring, 
and  locking,  and  bolting,  is  to  keep  out  a  set  of 
gentlemen,  who  ho  assures  us  are  robbers^  and 
who  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
us.  I  hope  no  offence,  sir,  but  by  your  livery 
I  suspect  you,  sir,  arc  one  of  the  gang  he  is  so 
much  afraid  of.' 

FlattrrwelL  Afraid  of  mo  7  Impossible  dear 
Mr.  Parley.  You  see,  I  do  not  look  like  an 
enemy.  I  am  unarmed  ;  what  harm  can  a  plain 
man  like  mo  do  ? 

Parley.  Why,  that  is  true  enough.  Yet  my 
master  says,  if  we  were  to  lot  you  into  the  house, 
we  should  be  mined  soul  and  body. 

Flatterwell.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Parley  to  hear 
so  sensible  a  man  as  you  aire  so  deceived.  This 
is  mere  prejudice.  He  knows  we  are  cheerful 
entertaining  people,  foes  to  gloom  and  super- 
stition, and  therefore  he  is  so  morose  he  will  not. 
let  you  get  acquainted  with  us. 

Parley.  Well;  he  says  you  are  a  band  of 
thieves,  gamblers,  murderers,  drunkards,  and 
atheists. 

Flatterwell.  Don't  believe  him;  the  worst 
we  should  do,  perhaps,  is,  we  might  drink  a 
friendly  glass  with  you  to  vonr  master's  health 
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or  play  an  innocent  game  of  cards  ju»t  to  keep 
you  awuko,  or  sing  a  cheerful  song  with  tlie 
luaids  :  now  is  there  any  harm  in  all  this  ? 

ParUij,  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  And 
I  begin  to  think  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
all  my  master  says. 

FlnlfericelL  The  more  you  know  us,  the  more 
you  will  like  lis.  But  1  wish  Uicru  was  not  this 
ugly  hedge  between  us.  1  have  a  great  deal  to 
say,  and  1  am  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

Parley  was  now  just  going  to  give  a  spring 
over  the  hedge,  but  checked  himself,  saying, 

*  I  dare  not  come  on  your  side,  tliere  arc  people 
about,  and  every  thing  is  carried  to  my  master.* 
Flatterwell  saw  by  this  that  his  new  friend  was 
kept  on  his  own  side  of  the  hedge  by  fear  rather 
than  by  principle,  and  from  that  moment  he 
made  sure  of  him.    *  Dear  Mr.  Parley,*  said  he, 

*  if  you  will  allow  mo  the  honour  of  a  little  con- 
Tcrsation  with  you,  I  will  call  under  the  window 
of  your  lodge  this  evening.  I  have  something 
to  tell  you  greatly  to  your  advantage.  I  ad- 
mire you  exceedingly.  I  long  for  your  friend- 
ship; our  whole  brotherhood  is  ambitious  of  be- 
in^r  known  to  so  amiable  a  person.* — *  O  dear,* 
said  Parley,  *  I  shall  be  afraid  of  talking  to  you 
at  night.  It  is  so  against  my  ma8ter*8  orders. 
But  did  you  say  you  had  something  to  tcll  me 
to  my  advantage?* 

FlaUenrfll.  Yes,  I  can  point  out  to  you  how 
you  may  bo  a  richer,  a  merrier,  and  a  happier 
man.  If  you  will  admit  me  to-night  under  the 
window,  I  will  convince  you  that  it  is  prejudice 
and  not  wisdom,  which  makes  your  master  bar 
his  door  against  us ;  I  will  convince  you  that 
the  mischief  of  a  rohher^  as  your  master  scurri- 
lously  calls  us,  is  only  in  the  name ;  that  we  are 
your  true  friends,  and  only  mean  to  promote 
your  happiness. 

•  Dorrt  say  tcr,*  said  Parley,  *  pray  come 
alone;  I  would  not  see  the  rest  of  the  gang  for 
the  world  ;  but  I  think  there  can  bo  no  great 
harm  in  talking  to  you  through  tho  bars,  if  you 
come  alone  ;  but  I  am  determined  not  to  let  you 
in.  Yet  I  can*t  say  but  1  wish  to  know  what 
you  can  tell  me  so  much  1o  my  advantage  ;  in- 
deed, if  it  is  for  my  good  I  ought  to  know  it.* 

FlaltencelL  (coing  om<,  turns  back.)  Dear 
j\Ir.  Parley,  there  is  one  thing  1  had  forgotten. 
I  cannot  get  over  tiio  hedge  at  night  without 
assistance.  You  know  there  is  a  secret  in  tho 
nature  of  that  hedge ;  you  in  the  house  may  get 
over  it  into  the  wilderness  of  your  own  accord, 
but  we  cannot  get  to  your  side  by  our  own 
strength.  You  must  look  about  to  seo  where 
th?  hedge  is  thinnest,  and  then  set  to  work  to 
clear  away  here  and  there  a  little  bough  for  me, 
it  won*t  he  missed ;  and  if  tliere  is  but  the 
smallest  hole  made  on  your  side,  those  on  ours 
can  get  through  ;  otherwise  we  do  but  labour  in 
▼ain.  To  this  Parley  made  some  objection, 
through  the  fear  of  licing  seen.  Flatterwell  ro- 
plied,  that  the  smallest  hole  from  within  would 
bo  Nullicicnt,  for  he  could  then  work  his  own 
way.  •  Well,*  said  Parley,  *  I  will  consider  of 
it.  To  be  sure  I  shall  even  then  be  equally  safe 
in  the  castle,  as  I  shall  have  all  the  bolts,  bars, 
and  locks  between  us,  so  it  will  make  but  little 
difference.* 

*'  Certainly  not,*  said  flattcrwoU,   who  knew 


it  would  make  all  the  differenca  in  the  wori^ 
So  tiiey  parted  with  mutual  protestatiooa  of  i^ 
gard.  Parley  went  home  charmed  with  hk 
new  friend.  Ills  eyes  were  now  clearly  opeM4 
as  to  his  master*s  prejudices  ageinit  the  ni 
6er«,  and  he  was  convinced  there  wai  moR  ia 
the  name  than  in  the  thing.  *  But,*  nid  be, 
'  though  Mr.  Flatterwell  is  certainly  an  igm. 
able  companion,  he  may  not  be  so  safe  an  io^ 
mate.  Inhere  can,  however,  be  no  harm  in  taL 
,  ing  at  a  distance,  and  I  certainly  wQn*t  let  hm 

Parley,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  did  not  ftr. 
get  his  promise  to  thin  the  hedge  of  separatiQa 
a  little.  At  first  ho  only  tore  off  a  handful  f£ 
leaves,  then  a  little  sprig,  then  he  broke  away 
a  bough  or  two.  It  was  observable,  the  larger 
the  breach  became,  the  worse  he  began  to  thuk 
of  his  master,  and  the  better  of  himself.  Every 
peep  he  took  through  tho  broken  hedge  incres^ 
ed  his  desire  to  get  out  into  the  wilderness,  and 
made  the  thoughts  of  the  castle  more  irksome 
to  him. 

Ho  was  continually  repeating  to  hiniseU|*I 
wonder  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  can  ha^e  to  ny 
so  nmch  to  my  advantage  7  I  see  he  does  not 
wiph  to  hurt  my  master,  he  only  wishes  toserre 
me.*  As  tho  hour  of  meeting,  however,  drew 
near,  tlie  master*s  orders  now  and  then  came 
across  Parley *8  thoughts.  So  to  divert  them, 
he  took  up  THR  BOOK.  He  happened* to  open  it 
at  these  words :  *  My  son,  if  sinners  entiee  tbee^ 
consent  thou  not.*  For  a  moment  his  hetrt 
,  failed  him.  *  If  this  admonition  should  be  seat 
on  puriKise  ?*  said  he ;  *  but  no,  *tia  a  bngbesr. 
My  master  told  me  that  if  I  went  to  theboondi 
I  should  get  over  the  hedge.  Now  I  went  Is 
the  utmost  limits,  and  did  not  get  over.*  Hen 
conscience  |>ut  in ;  *  Yes,  but  it  was  because  ym 
were  watched.*—*  I  am  sure,*  continued  Pkriw, 
*  one  may  always  stop  where  one  will,  and  thii 
is  only  a  trick  of  my  ma8ter*8  to  spoil  sport  So 
I  will  even  hear  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  has  to  sty 
so  much  to  my  advantage.  I  am  not  obliged 
to  follow  his  counsels,  but  there  can  be  no  hum, 
in  hearing  them.* 

Flatterwell  prevailed  on  the  rest  of  the  rob> 
hers  to  make  no  public  attack  on  the  castle  tbit 
night  *  My  brethren,*  said  he,  *  you  now  and 
then  fail  in  your  schemes,  because  you  are  6r 
violent  beginnings,  while  my  smoothing  in* 
sinuating  measures  hardly  erer  miss.  YoB 
come  blustering  and  roaring,  and  friffhten  peo- 
ple, and  set  them  on  their  guard.  Yon  inspire 
them  with  terror  of  you,  while  my  whole  schene 
is  to  make  them  think  well  of  thenuelveB^  and 
ill  of  their  master.  If  I  once  get  them  to  enter- 
tain hard  thoughts  of  him,  and  high  thooghts 
of  themselves,  my  business  is  'done,  and  they 
fall  plump  into  my  snares.  So  let  thb  delicti* 
affair  alone  to  me :  Parley  is  a  softly  fellow; 
he  must  not  be  frightened,  but  cajoled.  He  h 
the  very  sort  of  a  man  to  succe^  with ;  and 
worth  a  hundred  of  your  sturdy  sensible  follows. 
With  them  we  want  strong  arguments  and 
strong  temptations ;  but  with  such  felbws  si 
Parley,  in  whom  vanity  and  sensuality  are  the 
leading  qunlitics  (as,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the  cue 
with  far  the  greater  part)  flattery  and  a  piomisi 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  «rm"do  more  than  to0 
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rbok  bittle  arnj.     Ifyoa  wiM  let  me  manasro, 
will  gei  joa  all  into  the  castle  before  mid- 
ight.* 

At  night  the  castle  was  barricadoed  as  usual, 
id  no  one  had  observed  the  hole  which  Parley 
id  made  in  the  hedge.  This  oversight  arose 
At  night  from  the  servants*  neglecting  one  of 
le  master's  aUoding  orders — to  make  a  nightly 
umination  of  the  state  of  things.  The  nc 
[ect  did  not  proceed  so  much  from  wilful  dis. 
ledience,  as  trom  having  passed  the  evening  in 
oth  and  diversion,  which  often  aniountf<  to 
»rly  the  same  in  its  conseiiuenccs. 
As  all  was  very  cheerful  within,  so  all  was 
!ry  quiet  withouL  And  before  they  wont  to 
^,  some  of  the  servants  observed  to  the  rest, 
lat  as  they  heard  no  robbers  that  night,  tlioy 
KMight  they  might  now  begin  to  remit  sonic- 
ling  of  their  diligence  in  bolting  and  barring : 
lat  all  this  fastening  and  locking  was  very 
oublesome,  and  they  hoped  the  danger  was  now 
retly  well  over.  It  was  rather  remarkable, 
tat  they  never  made  these  sort  of  observa- 
on%,  but  aAcr  an  evening  of  some  ezcens,  and 
hen  they  had  neglected  their  private  business 
ith  their  master.  All,  however,  except  Parley, 
eat  quietly  to  bed,  and  seemed  to  feel  uncuni- 
mn  security. 

Parley  crept  down  to  his  lodge.  He  had  half 
mind  to  go  to  bed  too.  let  he  was  not  will- 
f  lo  disappoint  Mr.  Flatter  well.  So  civil  a 
sotleman  !  To  be  sure  he  might  have  had  bad 
signs.  Yft  what  right  had  he  to  suspect  any 
idy  who  made  such  professions,  and  who  was 
very  civil  7  *  Besides,  it  is  something  for  my 
IvanUffe,*  added  Parley.  *  I  will  not  open  the 
lor,  that  is  certain  ;  but  as  he  is  to  come  alone, 
^  can  do  me  no  harm  through  the  bars  of  the 
indows  :  and  he  will  think  I  am  a  coward  if  I 
iD*t  keep  my  word.  No,  I  will  let  him  see 
at  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  own  strength  ;  I  will 
ow  him  1  can  go  what  length  I  please,  and 
yp  abort  when  1  please.*  Had  Fiattcrwell 
sard  this  boastful  speech,  he  would  have  been 
lite  sure  of  his  man. 

Aboot  eleven.  Parley  heard  the  signal  agreed 
no.     It  was  so  gentle  as  to  cause  Tittle  alarm. 
)  mnch  the  worse.    Flatterv^ell  never  frighten- 
any  one,  and  therefore  seldom  failed  of  any 
«.     Parley  stole  sofUy  down,  planted  iiimself 
his  little  window,  opened  the  casement,  and 
ied  hia  new  friend.     It  was   pale   starlight, 
irley  was  a  little  frightened  ;  for  he  thought  he 
roeived  one  or  two  persons  behind  FJattcr- 
•11 ;  but  the  other  assured  him  it  was  only  his 
m  shadow,  which  his  fears  had  magnified  into 
company.     *  Though  I  assure  you,*  said  he, 
have  not  t  friend  but  what  is  as  harmless  as 
fself.* 

Tliey  now  entered  into  serious  discourse,  in 
lich  Fiattcrwell  showed  himself  a  deep  |)oli. 
ian.  He  skilfully  mixed  up  in  his  conver- 
Lion  a  proper  proportion  of  praise  on  the  plea- 
res  of  the  wilderness,  of  compliments  to  Par- 
r,  of  ridicule  on  his  master,  and  of  abusive 
ecrs  on  the  book  in  which  the  mastcr*8  laws 
ire  written.  Against  tliis  last  he  had  always 
particular  spite,  for  he  considered  it  as  the 
and  icatrument  by  which  the  lord  maintain- 
hia  wrvanta  in  their  allegiance ;  and  when 


they  could  once  be  hroiifr]it  to  sneer  at  the  book 
there  was  an  end  of  submission  (o  the   lord 
Parley  had  not  penetration  enough  lo  see  his 
drift.     '  As  to  the  book,  Mr.  Fiuttcrwell,*  said 
he,  *  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 
I  rather  neglect  than  disbelieve  it.    I  am  forced, 
indued,  to  hear  it  read  once  a  week,  but  I  nevei 
look  into  it  myself,  if  I  can  help  it.' — '  Excel 
lent,*  said  Fiattcrwell  to  himself,  *  that  is  just 
the  same  thing.     This  is  safe  ground  lor  me. 
For  whether  a  man  docs  not  believe  in  the  book. 
or  does  not  attend  to  it,  it  comes  pretty  much  to 
the  same,  and  I  generally  get  him  at  lanL* 

*  Why  cannot  we  be  a  little  nearer,  Mr.  Par- 
ley,* said  Fiattcrwell ;  *  I  am  afraid  of  being 
overheard  by  some  of  your  master*s  spies.  I'ho 
window  from  which  you  speak  is  so  high  ;  I 
wish   you   would   come  down  to   tlie  door.* — 

*  Well,*  said  Parley,  •  I  see  no  great  harm  in 
that.  There  is  a  little  wicket  in  the  door 
through  which  we  may  converse  with  moroease 
and  equal  safety.  The  same  fastenings  will  bo 
Mill  bc^tween  us.*  So  down  he  went,  hut  not 
without  a  degree  of  fear  and  trembling. 

Tile  little  wicket  being  now  opened,  and 
Fiattcrwell  standing  clo9C  on  the  outside  of 
the    door,    they    conversed    with    great    case. 

*  Mr.  Parley,*  said  Flatterwell,  *  I  should  not 
have  pressed  you  so  much  to  admit  mo  into 
the  caNtlc,  but  out  of  pure  disinterested  regard 
to  3'our  own  happiness.  I  shall  get  nothing  by 
it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  a  person  so 
wise  and  amiable  sliould  be  shut  up  in  this 
gloomy  dungeon,  under  a  hard  master,  and  a 
slave  to  tlic  unreasonablo  tyranny  of  his  book 
OF  LAWS.  If  you  admit  me,  you  need  have  no 
more  waking,  no  more  watching.*  Here  Par- 
ley involuntarily  slipped  back  thclx>ltof  the  door. 

*  To  convince  yf»u  of  my  true  love,'  continued 
Fiattcrwell,  *  I  have  brought  a  bottle  of  the  most 
delicious  wine  that  grows  in  the  wilderness. 
You  shall  taste  it,  but  you  must  put  a  glass 
through  the  wicket  to  receive  it,  for  it  is  a 
singular  property  in  this  wine,  that  we  of  the 
wilderness  cannot  succeed  in  conveying  it  to 
you  of  the  castle,  without  you  hold  out  a  vessel 
to  receive  it.* — *  O  here  is  a  glass,*  said  Parley, 
holding  out  a  large  goblet,  which  he  always 
kept  ready  to  be  tilled  by  r.ny  chance-comer 
Tiic  other  immedialcly  poured  into  the  capa* 
cioii.s  goblet  a  large  drauijht  of  tliat  delicious  in- 
toxicating liquor,  with  which  the  family  of  the 
rialtervvclls  have  for  near  six  thousand  years 
trained  the  hearts,  and  destroyed  the  souls  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  whenever  they 
have  l)ei?n  able  to  prevail  on  them  to  hold  out  a 
hand  lo  rcoeiw?  it.  'I'liis  the  wise  master  of  the 
castle  well  knew  would  be  the  case,  for  he  knew 
what  was  in  men  ;  he  knew  their  propensity  to 
receive  the  delicious  poison  of  the  Flaller^vells  ; 
and  it  was  fortius  reason  th.rt  he  gave  thein  the 
EouK  of  his  laws,  and  planted  the  hedge  and  in- 
vintej  the  l)olts,  and  doubled  the  lock. 

As  i=oon  as  jwor  Parley  had  swallowed  the 
fatal  draught,  it  acted  liko  enchaiitim>nt.  He 
at  once  lost  all  power  of  resistance.  He  h;id 
no  sense  of  fear  left.  He  desjnsed  his  own  safe- 
ty, forgot  his  master,  lost  all  .xighl  of  the  housi;  in 
the  other  country,  an<l  reached  out  for  another 
draught  as  eagerly  as  Fiattcrwell  held  out  the 
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hottle  to  adminiflter  it.    *  Wliat  a  fool,  have  I 
been/  paid  Parley,  *  to  deny  niyRelf  no  lon/r  I* — 
*  Will  you  now  let  me  in  ?'  said  FlatterwelJ. 
'  Ay,   that   I    will/   aaid   the   deliuied    Parley. 
Though  the  train  wa»  now  increased  to  near  a 
liundrtd  robbers,  yet  so  intoxicated  was  Parley, 
that  he  did  not  see  one  of  them  except  his  new 
friend.     Parley  eapirly  pulled  down  the  bcirs, 
drew  back  the  liolts  and  forced  ofMin  the  locks ; 
tliinking  he  could  never  let  in  his  friend  .s(X)n 
enoujrh.     He  hod,  however,  just   prcbcnce  of 
mind  to  say,  *  My  dear  friend,  I  ho|K?  you  are 
alono.*    Flatter  well  Bwore  he  was — Parlry  open- 
ed the  door — in  rushed,  not  Flatterwell  only,  but 
the  whole  banditti,  who  aiways  lurked  behind 
in  his  train.     The  moment  they  iiad  efot  sure 
posse^sion,  Flatterwell  chant^cd  his  soi\  tone, 
and  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *  l>own  with  the 
castle — kill,  burn,  and  destroy.' 

Rapine,  murder,  and  conflagration,  by  tuins 


took  place.  Parley  was  tho  very  fint  whom  \Mf 
attacked.  He  was  overpowered  with  womdi 
As  he  fell  he  cried  out,  *0  my  master,  I  die  a 
victim  to  my  unbelief  in  thee,  and  to  my  ova 
vanity  and  imprudence.  O  that  the  purdhw 
of  all  other  castles  would  hear  me  with  my  dyi^ 
breath  rei)eat  my  master's  admonition,  that  aS 
attacks  from  without  will  not  dettroyvaUtgtkm 
is  some  confederate  within.  O  that  the  keepen 
of  all  other  castles  would  loara  fVom  my  nun, 
that  he  who  parleys  with  temptation  is  ureidj 
undone.  That  he  who  allows  himself  to  go  to 
the  vciy  bounds  will  soon  jump  over  thehi^|e; 
that  he  who  talks  out  of  the  window  with  tbo 
enemy,  will  soon  open  the  door  to  him  ;  that  he 
who  holds  out  his  hand  for  the  cop  of  sinful 
tlattcry,  loses  all  power  of  resisting ;  that  whn 
he  opens  the  door  to  one  sin,  all  the  rest  flj  in 
upon  him,  and  the  man  perishes  as  I  now  da' 


TALES 


FOR  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 


Rkuoion  is  for  tlic  man  in  humble  life,  and  to  raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  d  i 
state  in  which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will  cease,  when  he  will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  may 
be  more  than  equal  by  virtue. — Burke  on  the  French  Revolution. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO   THESE   ASD   THE   rRECEDING   TALKS. 

!•"  To  improve  the  habits,  and  raise  the  principles  of  tho  common  people,  at  a  time  when  their 
dangers  and  temptations,  moral  and  political,  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  any  fixiMf. 
period,  was  the  motive  which  impelled  the  author  of  these  volumes  to  devise  and  proseeatfl  tht 
mstitution  of  the  Cheap  Re{iository.  Tiiis  plan  was  established  with  an  humble  wish  not  only  to 
counteract  vice  and  protlijracy  on  the  one  hand,  but  error,  discontent,  and  false  reliffiim  on  ths 
other.  And  as  an  appetite  for  reading  had,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  been  increased  among  ths 
inferior  ranks  in  this  country,  it  was  judged  exfiedient,  at  this  critical  period,  to  iupply  Mflh 
wholesome  aliment  as  might  i:ive  a  new  direction  to  their  taste,  and  abate  their  relish  nir  tlion 
corrupt  and  inflammatory  publications  which  the  consequences  of  the  French  Revolntion  hm 
been  so  fatally  pouring  in  u;)on  us. 

The  success  of  the  plan  uxeeeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  projector.  Above  two 
millions  of  the  tracts  were  sold  within  the  first  year,  besides  very  large  numbers  in  Ireland ;  and 
they  continue  to  be  very  extensively  circulatnd,  in  their  original  form  of  single  tracts,  by  Erani^ 
in  Long-lane,  West  Smithfield,  Ilatrhurd  in  Piccadilly,  and  Hazard  in  Batli,  as  well  as  in  tJuas 
bound  volumes,  sold  by  Hivington,  IJatchard,  and  all  other  booksellers. 

Am  these  stories,  though  principally ^  are  not  cnlenhtted  rxelusivdy  for  the  middle  end  lomr 
classes  of  society,  the  author  has,  at  the  desire  of  her  friends,  selected  those  which  were  written 
by  herself,  and  presented  tlicm  ?o  the  public  in  this  collection  of  her  works,  in  an  enlarged  ui 
improved  form. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  SALISBURY  PLAE^. 


Mr.  Joiin<on,  n  very  worthy  charitable  gentle- 
man, was  travelling  some  time  ago  s-jro-ss  one 
of  those  vast  pl.iin»  which  are  well  known  in 
'AViilKhirc.  It  was  a  fine  surnmer^s  evening,  and 
he  rode  >l<iwly  that  lie  mii;ht  have  leisure  to 
admire  God  in  the  works  of  his  creation.    For 


this  gentleman  was  of  opinion,  that  a  walk  or  a 
ride  was  as  proper  a  time  as  any  to  think  abott 
ETfKxl  things:  for  which  reason,  on  anch  oeoa- 
sions,  he  seldom  thought  so  much  about  hit 
mtmey,  or  his  trade,  or  public  news,  as  at 
times,  that  ho  might  with  mc^e  eaee  and 
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action  cnjoj  the  pious  thoufflit  whinh  tlic  •  his  open  honest  eonntcnance,  whieh  bore  strong 
ronderrul  work^  of  tlic  great  Miiker  uf  heaven  I  marks  of  health,  chiertuhiess,  and  npirit. 
jid  earth  arc  intended  to  raiMC  in  the  mind.  I  Mr.  JolniKun,  who  was  on  a  joiirner,  and 
A5  this  st^rcnc  contemplation  of  the  vi.sibic  ■  somewhat  fearful  from  the  ap}ieurance  of  the 
icavens  insensibly  lit^ed  up  his  mind  from  the  !  sky,  that  rain  was  at  no  great  distaneo,  accosted 
rorks  of  God  in  nature,  to  the  same  (2od  as  he  the  >*hcphord  v.ith  askinir  wjiat  sort  of  weather 
»  seen  in  Revelation,  it  occurred  to  him  tiiat  he  thoiii^lit  it  would  beon  the  mormw.  *  It  will 
his  very  connexion  was  clearly  intimated  by  ;  he  such  weather  as  pleases  me/  answered  the 
he  Royal  Prophet  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm. —  i  sheplicrd.  Tlioun;h  the  answer  was  (ielivercd 
Fbat  most  beautiful  description  of  the  greatness  !  in  the  mildest  and  most  civil  tone  that  eoiild  bo 
ind  power  of  God  exhibited  in  the  Ibrmcr  part,  imaorined,  the  gentleman  thotiirht  the  words 
plainly  seeming  intended  to  introdure,  illustrate,  themselves  rather  rude  and  surly,  and  asked 
and  untold  the  operations  of  the  word  and  Spirit  |  him  how  that  could  be.  *  Because,*  replied  the 
uff-vod  on  the  heart  in  the  latter.  And  he  lic^^an  ■  shepherd,  *  it  will  be  such  weather  as  shall  please 
to  run  a  paralkl  in  his  own  mind  between  the  GimI,  and  wiiatcver  pleases  him  always  pleases 
effects  of  that  hiirhly  poetical  and  glowing  pic-  !  mo.' 

lure  nf  the  material  sun  in  searching  and  warm- 1  Mr.  Johnson,  who  deliirhtcd  in  good  men  and 
In-j  the  earth,  in  the  first  six  verses,  and  the  '  good  things,  was  very  well  .vatistled  with  his 
ipintual  operation  attributed  to  the  Maw  of  (tod,*  i  reply.     For  he  justly   thought  that  ihou'^h  a 


vliirh  tills  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  Psalm. 
Arid  he  (lersiiaded  himself  that  the  divine  Spirit 


hy[»ocrito  nviy  easily  contrive  to  appear  btHler 
than  he  really  is  to  a  stranger  ;  and  that  no  one 


iiich  dictated  this  Hno  hymn,  had  letl  it  as  a  should  be  too  soon  trusted,  merely  tor  having  a 
kinil  of  general  intimation  to  what  use  wo  were  tew  good  words  in  his  mouth  ;  yet  as  he  knew 
to  convert  our  admiration  of  created  thingri; '  that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  m'tuth 
saniHy,  that  we  might  be  led  by  a  sightof  them  I  speaketh  ;  he  always  accustomed  himself  to 
v.*  raise  our  views  trom  the  kingdom  of  nature  judge  favorably  of  those  who  had  a  serious  de- 
to  that  of  grace,  and  that  the  contemplation  of  ,  portment  and  solid  manner  of  s|)eaking.  It 
(iod  in  his  works  might  draw  us  to  contemplate  |  hxiks  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  good  habit,  said 
him  in  his  word.  {  he,  and  though  1  may  now  and  then  be  deceived 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Mr.  John-  I  by  it,  yet  it  has  not  oHen  happened  to  me  to  be 
lonV  attention  was  all  of  a  sudden  called  otT  by  !  so.  Whereas  if  a  man  accosts  me  with  an  idle, 
the  barking  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  and  looking  up  !  dissolute,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  profane  expres. 
be  spied  one  of  those  little  huts,  which  arc  hero  j  sion,  1  have  never  been  deceived  in  him,  but 
and  there  to  be  seen  on  those  great  downs  ;  and  ,  have  generally  on  inquiry  found  his  character 
near  it  was  the  shepherd  himself  busily  employ- .;  to  be  as  bad  as  his  language  gave  niu  room  to 


td  with  his  dog  in  collecting  together  his  vast 
flock  of  sheep.    As  he  drew  nearer,  he  perceived 


expect. 

lie  entered  into  conversation  with  the  shep 


him  to  be  a  clean,  wclMooking,  poor  man,  near  ,  herd  in  the  following  manner  :  *  Your's  is  a 
fifty  years  of  age.  His  coat,  though  at  first  it  j  troublesome  life,  hone«t  friend,*  said  he.  'To  lie 
had  probably  been  of  one  dark  colour,  had  been  j  sure,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  **tis  not  a  very 
in  a  long  course  of  years  so  otlen  patched  with  lazy  life  ;  but  *tis  not  tiear  so  toilsome  as?  that 
different  sorts  of  cloth,  that  it  was  now  become  '  which  mv  Gkk\t  Mastkr  led  for  mv  sake  ;  and 
hard  to  say  which  had  been  the  original  colour.  |  he  had  every  state  and  eonciition  rif  life  at  his 
But  this,  while  it  gave  a  plain  proof  of  the  shep-  choice,  and  chnsr  a  hard  one  ;  while  I  only  sub- 
lierd*s  po%'erty,  C({ually  proved  the  exceeding  mit  to  the  lot  that  is  appointed  to  me.'  '  Ycm 
Dcatnes*,  industry  and  good  management  of  his  are  ex{K)sed  to  great  cold  and  ]ie:it,*  said  the 
rife.  His  stockings  no  less  proved  her  ginid  {rontieman  :  *  True,  sir,*  said  the  shepherd  ;  *  but 
MMise-wifl'ry,  tor  they  were  entirely  covered  with  then  I  am  not  exjwsed  to  great  teinotsitions  ;  and 
i&ma  of  different  coloured  worsted,  but  had  not  >  so  throwing  one  thing  air.'iinst  anotiur,  God  is 
I  bole  in  them  ;  and  his  shirt,  though  nearly  as  '  pleased  to  contrive  to  make  things  more  equal 
narse  as  the  sails  of  a  ship,  was  as  white  as  the  than  we  poor,  ii;norunt,  short.si;rhted  creatures, 
trifled  snow,  and  was  neatly  mended  where  lime  are  apt  to  think.  David  v.is  happier  when  he 
lad  cither  made  a  rent,  or  worn  it  thin.  This  kept  his  fJir  r*s  sheep  on  siie.h  a  )>lain  as  this, 
umishefi  a  rule  of  judging,  by  which  one  sl.all  |  and  employed  in  singing  some  of  his  own  Psalms 
cki«>m  be  deceived.  If  I  meet  with  a  laliourcr,  '  [Xjrhaps,  than  ever  he  was  when  he  became  king 
ledging,  ditching,  or  mending  the  highways,  l  of  Israel  and  Judah.  And  1  dure  say  we  should 
rith  his  stockings  and  shirt  tight  and  whole,  never  have  had  some  of  the  most  beautiful  texts 
Miwevcr  mean  and  bad  his  other  garments  are,  |  in  all  those  tine  Psalms,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
have  seldom  failed,  on  visiting  his  cottage,  to  shepherd,  which  enabled  him  to  make  so  iiinny 
ind  thht  also  clean  and  well  ordered,  and  his  ,  fine  comparisons  and  similitudes,  as  one  may 
rite    notable,    and   wortiiy  of  encouragement,  j  say,  from  country  life.  Hocks  of  sh'^-ep,  hills,  and 


Mpcrt».  I  sins.     If  king  Saul  had  continued  a  poor  |jil>«)ri- 

This  wan  not  the  ca.«e  with  our  shepherd  :  lous  man  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  mi:;lit  havo 

nd  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  more  struck  with  the  j  liv*^d  happy  and  honest,  and  died  a  natural  death 

eoency  of  hia  mean  and  frugal  dress,  than  with  !  in  his  bod  at  last,  which  you  know,  fir  was 
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more  timn  ho  did.  But  I  Bpcak  with  rpvcroncc, 
fur  it  u-QM  divine  Providence  overruled  all  that, 
you  know  sir,  and  I  do  not  presiinic  tu  make 
compariii«ms. — Besides,  sir,  my  eniployinuiit  han 
boon  particularly  honoured — Moses  was  a  sho|)- 
hcrd  in  the  plains  of  Midian.  It  was  to  *^  shcp- 
herd^f  keeping:  their  flocks  by  ni^ht/'  that  tiic 
angels  appeared  in  Bethlehem,  to  tell  the  Ixist 
newH,  the  gladdoiit  tidingsi,  that  ever  were  re- 
vealed to  poor  sini'al  men ;  oilcn  and  oOen  has 
tlie  tliouj[rht  warmed  my  poor  heart  in  the  cold, 
est  night,  and  filled  me  with  more  joy  and  thank- 
fulness than  the  bcMt  supper  could  have  done.* 

Here  tJie  shepherd  stopped,  for  ho  be^jfan  to 
iecl  that  ho  had  made  too  free,  and  talked  too 
long.  But  Mr.  Johnson  was  so  well  pleased  with 
what  he  said,  and  with  the  cheerful  contented 
manner  in  which  lie  said  it,  that  ho  desired  him 
to  go  on  freely,  for  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  meet  with  a- plain  man,  who,  without  any 
kind  of  learning  but  what  he  had  got  froiii  the 
Bible,  was  able  to  talk  so  well  on  a  subject  in 
which  all  men,  high  aad  low,  rich  and  poor,  are 
equally  concerned. 

*  Indeed  I  am  afraid  I  make  too  Ijold,  sir,  ftir 
it  better  becomes  mo  to  listen  to  such  a  gentle- 
man as  you  seem  to  be,  than  to  talk  in  my  poor 
way :  but  as  I  was  saying,  sir,  I  wonder  all 
Working  men  do  not  derive  as  great  joy  and  de- 
light as  1  do  from  thinking  liow  God  has  ho- 
noured poverty  !  Oli !  sir,  what  great,  or  rich, 
or  mighty  men  have  had  such  lionour  put  on 
thorn,  or  their  condition,  as  shepherds,  tent- 
makers,  fishermen,  and  carpenters  have  had  ? 
Besides,  it  seems  as  if  God  honoured  indus- 
try also.  The  way  of  duty  is  not  only  the  way 
of  safety,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  many  in  the 
oxerciso  of  the  common  duties  of  their  calling, 
humbly  and  rightly  |)erformed,  as  wo  may  sup- 
|iosc,  have  found  honours,  preferment,  and  bless- 
mg :  while  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  the 
whole  sacred  volume  presents  a  single  instance 
of  a  like  blessing  conferred  on  idleness.  Re- 
bekah,  Rachel,  and  .Tothro's  daughters,  were 
diligently  employed  in  the  lowest  occupations  of 
a  country  life,  when  Providence,  by  means  of 
Uiose  very  occu|>ations,  raised  them  up  husbands 
Bo  fatnous  in  history,  as  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the 
prophet  Moses.  The  shepherds  were  neither 
playing  nor  sleeping,  but  "watching  their 
flocks,"  when  they  received  the  news  of  a  Sa- 
viour's birth :  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  by 
the  laborious  ollice  of  drawing  water,  was 
brouglit  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  gave  hor 
to  drink  of  "  living  water." 

*  My  honest  frienii,'  said  the  gentleman,  *  I 
perceive  you  are  well  acquainted  with  scripture.* 
--'  Yes,  sir,  pretty  well,  blessed  be  ( Jmil  through 
his  mercy  I  hjarned  ti>  read  when  I  was  a  lilile 
boy  ;  though  reading  was  not  so  common  when 
I  was  a  child,  as  I  am  told,  through  the  frtMyd- 

•  noss  of  Providence  and  the  generosity  of  the 
rich,  it  is  likely  to  become  now-a-days.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  day  lor  the  last  thirty  years 
that  I  have  not  peeped  at  my  Bible.  If  we  can't 
find  time  to  read  a  chapter,  I  defy  any  man  to 
say  he  can't  find  timo  to  read  a  verso :  and  a 
single  text,  sir,  well  followed,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice e\ery  day,  would  make  no  bail  flgure  at  the 
Xear*e  end  i  thico  hundred  and  sixty.fivc  texts, 


without  the  lr>ss  of  a  moment's  time,  vqqU 
make  a  pretty  stock,  a  little  golden  treasarr,  u 
|ono  njay  say,  from  now-year's  day  to  new-yeir^ 
day  ;  and  if  children  were  brought  up  to  it,  they 
|would  come  to  look  for  their  text  as  iiaturtllju 
Ithey  do  for  their  breakfast.  No  labouring  into, 
'tis  true,  has  so  much  leisure  as  a  shepherd,  fui 
while  the  flock  is  feeding  I  am  obliged  to  be 
htill,  and  at  such  times  I  can  now  and  then  tap 
a  shoo  for  my  children  or  myself,  which  ii  t 
great  savin?  to  us,  and  while  I  am  doing  fliati 
re{)eat  a  chapter  or  a  psalm,  which  makes  the 
time  pass  pleasantly  in  this  wild  solitary  plioe. 
I  cin  say  the  best  part  of  the  New  Testunem 
by  heart ;  I  believo  I  should  not  say  the  beit 
j  part,  for  every  part  is  good,  but  I  moin  the 
I  greatest  part.  \/ 1  have  led  but  a  lonely  life,  and 
have  oilen  had  but  littlo  to  eat,  but  my  KUe, 
has  been  meat,  drink,  and  company  to  me,  is  I 
miy  say,  and  when  want  and  trouble  hire  conx^ 
U[Kin  me,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  havcdooe^ 
indeed,  sir,  if  I  had  not  had  the  promises  ufthii^. 
IxKik  for  my  stay  and  support.* 

*  You  have  had  ifroat  diincultics  then  7*  nid 
Mr.  Johnson.     *  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  not  mora 
than  neigh l>ours*   fare  ;  I  have  but  litlk*  canee 
to  coifipiain,  and  much  to  be  thankful;  but  I 
have  had  some  little  struegles,  as  I  will  leave 
you  to  judge.    I  have  a  wife  and  eight  children, 
whom  I  bred  up  in  that  little  cottage  which  yoa 
see  under  the  hill,  about  half  a  miio  ofT.'  •  Whit, 
that  with  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney?' 
said  tho  gentleman.     *  O  no,  sir,*  replied  tbe 
shepherd,  smiling,  *  we  have  seldom  smoke  in 
the  evening,  for  wc  have  littlo  to  cook,  and  firing 
is  very  dear  in  these  parts.     *Tis  that  cottafe 
which  you  sec  on  the  k'i>  hand  of  the  chareli, 
near  that  little  tul\ofhawtliorns.*—' What,  that 
hovel  with  only  one  room  above  and  below,  with 
scarcely  any  chimney  ?  how  is  it  poesiUe  that 
you  can  live  there  with  such  a  family  7*    *0i( 
is  very  possible,  and  very  certain  too,*  cried  the 
shepherd.    '  flow  many  better  men  have  bsei 
worse  IcHlged !  how  many  good  Christians  hate 
perished  in  prisons  and  dungeons,  in  compari- 
son of  which  my  cottage  is  a  palace !  Tbe  boon 
is  very  well,  sir;  and  if  the  rain  did  notmne- 
timcs  boat  down  u|)on  us  through  the  thttdi 
when  we  are  a-bed,  I  should  not  desire  a  better; 
for  I  have  health,  peace,  and  liberty,  and  nomiB 
inakcth  me  afraid.* 

*■  Well,  I  will  cortainly  call  on  yon  befbra  it 
he  long;  but  how  can  you  contrive  to  lodge  lo 
many  children  ?*  *  Wo  do  the  best  we  can,  sir. 
My  floor  wife  is  a  very  sickly  woman ;  or  we 
should  always  have  done  tolerably  welL  Then 
are  no  gentry  in  the  parish,  so  that  ehe  has  not 
met  with  any  great  assistance  in  her  siekness. 
The  good  curate  of  the  parish,  who  lives  in  that 
pretty  parsonage  in  the  valley,  is  very  willing, 
but  not  vory  able  to  assi:(t  us  on  these  tfyinr 
occasions,  for  he  has  little  enough  for  himssli^ 
and  a  large  family  into  the  bargain.  Yet  he 
does  what  he  can,  and  more  than  many  other 
men  do,  and  more  than  he  can  well  afford.  Be- 
sides that,  his  prayers  and  good  advice  we  are 
always  sure  of,  and  we  are  truly  thankful  for 
that,  for  a  man  must  give,  you  know,  sir,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  hath,  and  not  aeeordinf  Is 
what  ho  hath  not.* 
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'  I  atn  afraid/  aaiil  Mr.  Johnson,  *that  your 
di:riniItio»  may  sometimes  lead  yuu  to  repine/ 

*  So,  Mr,*  rc'plifd  the  shcphi^rd,  *  it  pleases 
Gt-Ni  tj  sfiv-f  me  two  ways  of  bearing  up  under 
thrm.  1  pray  that  they  may  be  either  removed 
or  ioanctined  to  me.  Ik^sideii,  if  my  road  be 
rifht  I  am  contented  thoufrh  it  be  roujcrli  and 
unei'en.  I  do  not  so  much  .stanfg[cr  at  imrd.Hhips 
ia  the  ricfht  way,  as  I  dread  a  fal»c  neeurity, 
aod^  a  hollow  pe;iee,  while  I  may  be  walking  in 
a  more  i>moth,  but  loss  Bate  way.     BesidoH,  sir, 

;  I  »trenirtiicn  my  t'lilh  by  recollecting  what  the 
r  be«t  mt-n  hnve  sutForcd,  and  my  hope,  with  the 
vitw  iif  the  shortne^.s  of  all  sutVcrinir.  It  is  a 
{rood  hint,  sir,  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  pus. 
ac«'»i'>ns  tliat  thnu^rh  the  whole  Land  of  Pro- 
nii<e  was  his,  yet  the  first  bit  of  gfround  which 
Abritham,  the  futher  of  the  faithful,  ^ot  i>ossetJi- 
fitin  of,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  a  ^rnre. 

*  Are  yo'.i  in  any  distress  at  present  ■"  suid  Mr. 
Joii:..oon.  *  No,  sir,  thank  God,*  replied  th'?  shep- 
hf.-ii.  *  I  ^'i  my  MJiillinjif  a*day,  and  most  of  my 
ehiidrcn  will  tiotm  be  able  to  earn  sometliinir  ; 
for  we  have  only  three  under  five  years  old.' — 
*0nly!*  said  the  irpntleman,  Hhat  is  a  heavy 
b'lrdt'n.* — *  Not  at  all;  God  tits  the  back  t«>  it. 
T.'i><i;li  my  wile  is  not  able  to  do  any  out-of- 
d.-i>r  wor'i,  yet  she  breeds  up  our  children  to 
»>ioh  hibitsof  industry,  tliat  our  little  maids,  be- 
f  >re  thoy  are  six  year:;  old,  can  ^r^t  £fet  a  half- 
penny, and  then  a  penny  a  day  by  knittinn^.  The 
^iv!«,  who  arc  too  little  to  do  hard  work,  jrot  a 
trde  by  kecpinir  the  birds  otftlie  corn  ;  fur  this 
the  firmem  U  ill  qive  them  a  penny  or  two  pence, 
and  now  and  then  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheesi*  into 
the  barsrnin.  When  the  season  of  crow-keepifiir 
is  over,  then  they  jrlean  or  pick  stones  ;  any  tiling- 

;ii  h«!t'.nr  tiian  idleness,  sir,  and  if  they  did  not 
^t  a  farthin<r  by  it,  I  would  make  them  do  it 
;a>t  the  same,  for  the  sake  of  givin*;  them  early 
ha^it«  of  labour. 

*  S^  you  sec,  sir,  I  am  not  so  badly  r)tT  as 
manv  are  ;  nay,  if  it  were  not  that  it  costs  me 
m  much  in  'pothccary*s  stiitF  for  my  {MX)r  wife, 
I  should  reckon  rnyself  well  otT,  nay  I  do  reckon 
inys<df  well  olf ;  for  blessed  be  God,  lio  has 
iranted  her  lite  to  my  prayers,  and  I  would 
work  myself  to  a  'natomy,  and  live  on  one  meul 
■  day,  to  add  any  comlbrt  to  her  valuable  life  ; 
iodevd  I  have  oflen  done  the  last,  and  thought  it 
DO  fraat  matter  neither/ 

While  they  were  in  this  part  of  the  discourse, 
a  fine  plump  cherry-check  little  girl  ran  up  out 
breath,  with  a  smile  on  her  youn£r  happy  face, 
and  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  gentleman, 
cried  out  with  great  joy — •  Look  here,  father, 
only  SCO  how  much  1  have  got !'  Mr.  Johnson 
wa4  much  struck  with  her  simplicity,  but  puz- 
xkd  lo  know  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  great 
]oy.  On  looking  at  her  he  perceived  a  small 
quantity  of  coarse  wo(j1,  bouie  of  whii  ii  had 
&<ind  it*i  way  through  the  holes  of  her  clean, 
bat  scanty  and  ragged  woollen  apron.  The 
fuller  sail],  *  this  has  been  a  successful  day  in- 
de^,  Molly,  but  don't  you  see  the  gentleman  V 
MoUy  now  mode  a  curtesy  down  to  tiic  very 
ground ;  while  Mr.  Johnson  inquired  into  the 
cau«e  of  mutual  satisfaction  which  both  father 
and  daughter  hod  expressed,  at  the  unusual  good 
(brtune  of  the  day 
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*  Sir,'  said  the  sliopherd,  *  poverty  is  a  great 
sharpener  of  the  wits — My  wife  and  I  cannot 
endure  to  see  our  children  (poor  as  they  are,) 
without  shoofl  and  stock  in  ;jf.s,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  pinching  coUl  whicii  cramjM  their 
|KMjr  little  limbs,  but  boeaust'  it  degrades  and 
delmses  them ;  and  jioor  jieople  wiio  have  but 
little  regard  to  appearances,  will  seldom  be 
found  to  have  any  great  regard  for  honesty  and 
goodness ;  I  don't  say  this  is  always  the  case  i 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  so  Ux)  oflen.  Now  bhoes  and 
stockings  being  very  dear,  we  could  never  aiford 
to  ?ct  them  without  a  little  contrivanec.  I  must 
show  you  how  I  manage  about  the  shoos  u  hen 
3'ou  c<mdescend  to  call  at  our  cottage,  sir  ;  as  to 
Stockings,  this  is  one  way  we  take  to  help  to 
get  them.  My  young  ones,  who  are  too  little  to 
i\o  nmch  work,  sometimes  wander  at  odd  hours 
over  the  hills  for  the  chance  of  findinii  wiiat 
little  wool  the  sheep  may  drop  when  they  rub 
thefnselvcs,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  against  ihu 
bushes.*  Tiiese  scattered  bits  of  wool  the  cliiU 
drcn  pick  out  of  the  brambles,  which  I  see  have 
torn  sad  holes  in  Molly's  apron  to-day ;  they 
carry  this  wool  home,  and  when  they  have  'rot 
a  pn.'tty  parcel  togctiier,  their  motlier  cards  it ; 
for  she  can  sit  and  card  in  the  chimney  corner, 
wlien  ^he  is  not  able  to  wash  or  work  about 
house.  The  bi|^gest  girl  then  spins  it ;  it  d')cs 
very  well  for  us  without  dying,  tor  poor  p»^oplo 
must  not  stand  for  tiio  colour  of  their  stockings. 
Al>iT  tiiis  our  little  boys  knit  it  tor  thcnis<'lves, 
while  they  arc  employed  in  keepini;  cows  in  tliQ 
fields,  and  alter  they  get  homo  at  night.  As  Jbr 
the  knitting  which  the  girls  and  their  mother 
do,  that  is  chictly  for  sale,  which  helps  to  pay 
our  rent.' 

^^Mr.  Johnson  lilted  up  his  eyes  in  silent  astrj.- 
ni'^hmi^nt,  at  the  sijilts  which  honest  poverty 
can  make  rather  than  bog  or  steal ;  aud  was 
surprised  to  think  how  many  ways  of  subsisting 
there  are,  which  those  who  live  at  their  e<is& 
little  suspect,  lie  secretly  resolved  to  be  more 
attentive  to  his  own  petty  expenses  than  he  had 
hitherto  b»-cn ;  and  lo  be  more  watchful  tiiat  no- 
thing was  wasted  in  his  family. 

Jliit  to  return  U)  the  shepiierd.  Mr.  Johnson 
told  him  that  as  he  must  needs  ho  at  his  friend's 
house,  who  lived  many  miles  ot)',  that  night,  lie 
could  not  as  he  wished  to  do,  makt?  a  visit  to  his 
cottage  at  |»resent.  *  But  I  will  certainly  do  it,' 
said  he,  •  on  my  return,  for  I  lonjgr  to  see  your 
wile  and  her  nice  little  family,  and  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  her  neatness  and  good  management. 
The  ]M)OT  man's  tears  started  into  his  eyes  on 
hearing  the  comoHmdation  bestowed  on  his  wife; 
and  wiping  them  olf  with  the  sleeve  of  his  cont; 
for  lie  was  not  worth  a  handkercliief  in  the 
world,  ho  said — *Oh,  sir,  you  just  now,  1  am 
afraid  called  me  an  humble  man,  but  indeed  I 
a:n  a  very  proud  one.' — *  PrtMid  1'  exeluiinrd 
Mr.  Johnson,  *  1  lioi>e  not — Pride  is  a  great  sin, 
and  as  the  j>oor  are  liable  to  it  as  well  as  tho 
rich,  so  giv)d  a  man  as  you  seem  to  be,  ouijht  to 
guard  against  it.* — *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  you  are  riirlit, 
but  1  am  not  proud  of  myself,  God  knows  I  have 
notliing  to  be  proud  of.   I  am  a  i>oor  sinner,  but 

*  Tlii-*  piw;  «if  friisal  in-liKlrv  is  not  iiiiasiii.iry.  Ir.it 
a  real  lact.  as  it  tli-;  cliar.vfr  of  ih  ■  sh.nii.Til,  ami  his 
uncommon  knowledge  of  tlie  iScriptures. 
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indeed,  nir,  I  am  proud  of  my  wife :  she  is  not 
only  the  most  tidy,  notable  woman  on  the  plain, 
but  she  in  the  kindest  wife  and  mother,  and  the 
most  contented,  thankful  C^iiristian  that  I  know. 
Liast  year  I  thought  I  should  have  lost  her  in  a 
violent  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  caught  by  jgo'in^ 
to  work  too  soon  al\cr  her  lyin^.in,  I  fear ;  for 
'tis  but  a  bleak  coldish  place,  as  you  may  see, 
sir,  in  winter,  and  siometiincs  the  snow  lies  so 
Ion?  under  the  hill,  that  1  can  hardly  make  my- 
self a  path  to  jrci  out  and  buy  a  few  necessaries 
in  the  next  village ;  and  we  are  afraid  to  send 
out  the  children,  for  tear  they  should  be  lord 
when  the  snow  is  dne[).  So,  as  I  was  saying, 
the  poor  soul  was  very  bad  indi'cd,  and  for 
several  weeks  lost  the  use  of  all  hnr  limbs  ex- 
cept her  hands ;  a  ni'Tciful  Providence  spared 
her  the  use  of  these,  so  that  when  she  could  not 
turn  in  her  bed,  slie  could  contrive  to  patch  a 
rag  or  two  lor  her  family.  She  was  always 
sayin^r,  had  it  not  been  li)r  the  jijreat  ijwxiness 
of  (irod,  i>hc  inii;ht  have  had  hor  hands  lame  as 
well  as  her  feet,  or  the  palsy  instead  of  the 
rheumatism,  and  then  she  could  have  done  no- 
thing— but,  nobody  had  so  many  mercies  as  she 
had. 

*I  will  not  toll  you  what  we  su^ered  during 
that  bitter  weather,  sir,  but  my  witc's  faith  and 
patience  during  that  trying  time,  were  as  good 
a  lesson  to  me  as  any  scimtm  I  could  hear,  and 
yet  Mr.  Jenkins  gave  us  very  comfortable  ones 
too,  that  helped  to  keep  up  my  spirits.* 

'I  fear,  shepherd,*  said  Mr.  .fohnson,  *you 
have  found  this  to  lie  but  a  bad  world.* 

•  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  bhopherd,  *  but  it  is 
governed  by  a  good  (Jod.  And  though  my 
trials  have  now  and  tlien  been  sharp,  why  then, 
sir,  as  the  saying  is,  if  the  pain  be  violent,  it  is 
seldom  lasting,  and  if  it  be  but  moderate,  why 
then  we  can  bear  it  the  lonircr,  and  when  it  is 
quite  taken  away,  ease  is  the  more  precious, 
and  gratitude  is  (quickened  by  the  remem- 
brance ;  thus  every  way,  and  in  c\ory  case,  I 
can  always  find  out  a  reason  tor  vindicating 
Providence.*  .  "*" ' 

*Bul,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  how^  do  you  do  to 
supjrart  yourself  under  the  pressure  of  actual 
want  Is  not  hunger 'a  great  wcakenerof  your 
faith?' 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  endeavour  to 
live  u^xju  the  promises.  You  who  aliound  in 
the  gfjod  things  of  this  world  are  apt  to  set  too 
high  a  value  on  them.  Suppose,  sir,  the  king, 
seeing  nic  at  hard  work,  were  to  say  to  me,  that, 
if  I  would  patiently  work  on  till  Christmas,  a 
fine  palace  and  a  great  c  state  should  bo  the  re- 
ward of  my  lalK)urs.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that 
a  little  himgcr,  or  a  little  wet,  would  make  me 
flinch,  when  1  was  sure  tliat  a  few  months 
would  put  mo  in  possession  !  Should  I  not  say 
to  myself  fretjuoiitly — cheer  up,  shepherd,  'tis 
but  till  Christmas !  now  is  there  not  much  less 
ditferencc  Iwlween  this  supjv»*ed  day  and  Christ- 
mas, when  I  should  take  |ii-»ssessirm  of  the  es- 
tate and  palace,  than  there  is  l>et\veen  time  and 
eternity,  when  1  am  sure  of  entering  on  a  king- 
dom nut  made  with  hands  ?  There  is  some  com- 
parisun  bet  worn  a  moment  and  a  thousand  years, 
bi:eauso  a  thousand  years  arc  made  up  of  mo- 
««cnts,  all  time  being  made  up  of  the  same  sort 


of  stuff,  as  I  may  say ;  while  there  it  no  mt  of 
comparison  between  the  longest  portion  of  tine 
and  eternity.  You  know,  sir,  there  is  no  wij 
of  measuring  two  things,  one  of  which  bii 
length  and  breadth,  which  shows  it  must  hai« 
an  end  somewhere,  and  another  thing,  wbich 
being  eternal,  is  without  end  and  wilhont  met 
sure.* 

*  BHt,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  is  not  the  fear  of 
death  sometimes  too  strong  for  your  faith  7* 

'Blessed  bo  God,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd^ 
*  the  dark  passage   through  the  valley  of  tht 
shadow  of  death,  is  made  safe  by  the  power  of 
Ilim  who  conquered  death.     I  know,  indeed, 
we  shall  go  as  naked  out  of  this  world  ai  wt 
came   into   it,   but   an    humble    penitent  will 
not  l)e  found  naked  in  the  other  world,  sir.    My 
Bible  tells  me  of  garments  of  praise,  and  robes 
of  righteousness.     And  is  it  not  a  support,  sir, 
under  any  of  the  |K>tty  ditiicultics  and  distrrsses 
here,  to  bo  assured  by  the   word  of  Him  who 
cannot  lie,  that  those  who  were  in  white  robes 
came  out  of  tribulation  ?  But,  sir,  I  bejf  your 
pardon    for    beinif   so   talkati%-p.  tytndecd  yoB 
groat  folks  can  hardly  imni;inc  now  it  nisei 
and  cheers  a  i>oor  man*s  heart,  when  such  u 
you  condescend  to  talk  feniiliarly  to  him  on  re. 
ligious  subjects.     It  seems  to  be   a   prscticsl     < 
comment  on  that  text  which  says,  the  rich  ani     | 
the  poor  inert  tosethrr^  the  Lord  is  the  mJIkfi^^     ; 
them  all.    And  so  far  from  creating  disrespect  |> 
sir,  and  tlmt  nonsensical  wicked  notion  abootf 
equality,  urallic'r  p7eve7it«"Tr.     But  to  turnlsW 
niy   wife.     One   Sunday   aflcrnobn   when  she 
was   at  the   worst,  as    I  was   coming  out  of 
church,  for  I  went  one  part  of  the  day,  and 
my  eldest  daughter  the  other,  so  my  poor  wifc 
was  never  lefl  alone  ;  as  I  was  cominjf  oat  of 
church,  I  say,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  minister, called 
out  to  me  and  asked  me  how  my  wife  did,  saying 
he  liad  been  ke])t  from  coming  to  sec  h«r  by  the 
deep  tall  of  snow,  and  indeed  from  the  parson- 
age-house to  my  hovel  it  was  quite  impassable. 
I  gave  him  all  the  particulars  he  asked,  and  I 
am  afraid  a  gooii  many  more,  fer  my  heart  trit 
quite  full.     He  kindly  gave  me  a  snillitig^,  and 
said  he  would  certainly  try  to  pick  out  hu  way 
and  come  and  see  her  in  a  day  or  two. 

*  While  he  was  talking  to  me  a  plain  ftnner- 
looking  gentleman  in  boots,  who  stood  by,  listen- 
ed to  all  1  said,  but  seemed  to  take  no  notioiy 
It  was  Mr.  Jen  kin's  wife's  father,  who  wai  oome 
to  pass  the  C'hristmas-holidays  at  the  panonage- 
housc.  1  had  always  hoard  him  spoken  of  as 
a  plain  fruji^al  man,  who  lived  close  himself 
but  was  remarked  to  give  away  more  than  any 
of  his  show-away  neighbours. 

*  Well !  I  went  home  with  gfreat  spirits  at 
this  seasonable  and  unexpected  supply;  fer  ve 
had  lap|>ed  our  last  sixpence,  and  there  wu 
little  work  to  be  had  on  account  of  the  weather. 
I  told  my  wife  I  had  not  come  back  empty- 
handed. — 'No,  I  dare  say  not,'  says  she,  'yoa 
iiavo  l)een  scrvinjf  a  master  who  Jilltth  ikt 
hungry  trith  frood  thinjrB^  thoupk  he  $^ni«ik  tht 
rich  emjtty  away.''  True ;  Mary,  aays  I,  we 
seldotn  t'ail  to  get  good  spiritual  feed  from  Mr. 
Jenkins,  but  to-day  he  has  kindly  enp|>lic*d  our 
bodily  wants.  She  was  more  tnanktul  when  1 
showed  licr  the  shilling,  than,  I  dare  aav, 
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Dt  your  ^rrat  people  arc  when  they  get  a  hun- 
crcd  {)Ound«.* 

Mr.  JohnMii**  heart  smote  htm  when  he 
heard  Mich  a  valae  set  upon  a  shilling  ;  surely, 
Mid  he  TO  him»elf,  I  will  never  waste  another ; 
but  he  j>aid  nothing  to  the  shepherd,  who  thus 
pjrsued  hia  »(i«ry  : 

*Ne.\t  mo;rii:g  before  I  went  oat,  I  sent  part 
uf  the  money  f}  buy  a  little  ale  and  brown  sugar 
to  put  into  her  -vater-grucl ;  which  you  know, 
sir,  made  it  n\cr  and  nuurimhin^.  I  went  out 
to  cleave  wood  in  a  fdrni-yard,  for  there  was  no 
itaiidinif  oat  on  <.'ie  (ilain,  at\cr  t^uch  snow  as 
had  tklUri  in  the  7.:§ht.  I  went  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  UAUhl,  bt^cause  I  had  led  my  poor 
vttl*  a  little  bi.'ttcr,  and  comfortably  supplied  for 
thiit  Auy\  and  1  n^v:  resolved  more  than  ever  to 
tru>t  (>()fi  ior  the  Luopliofl  of  the  next.  When 
I  i-.tnic  bick  at  ni^hr,  my  wife  lell  a  cryiiitr  as 
i^n  asi  !<hc  paw  i.it .  Thin,  1  own,  I  thought 
but  a  bad  return  for  the  blcMings  she  had  so 
Llffly  received,  and  »<o  I  told  her. — *■  Oh,*  caid 
!>.ie.  *  ii  in  t<io  much,  we  are  too  rich ;  I  am  now 
frii^htened,  not  Icttt  no  should  have  no  i>ortion 
ill  this  world,  but  for  fear  we  should  have  our 
irholo  [lortion  in  it.  Jjook  hero,  John  !*  So  say- 
loff.  she  uncovered  tiie  bed  whereon  she  lay, 
lad  showed  nie  two  warm,  thick,  new  b]{uUuUii. 
I  could  not  believe  my  own  eyes,  sir,  because 
rh^n  I  went  out  in  thu  morning,  I  had  loll  her 
vith  DO  other  corerinip  than  our  little  old,  thin, 
>loc  rug.  I  was  still  more  amazed  when  she 
>nt  half  a  crown  into  mv  hand,  telling  me  she 
sad  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  iVfr. 
'ones,  the  latter  of  whom  had  bestowed  all  these 
;ood  things  upon  us.  Thus,  sir,  have  our  lives 
xen  crowned  with  meruies.  My  wife  got 
ibout  again,  and  I  do  believe,  under  Providence, 
t  was  owing  to  these  comforts ;  for  the  rheu- 
•i>tii«ni,  air,  without  blankets  by  night,  and 
Itnnel  by  day,  is  but  a  baddish  job,  especially 

0  people  who  have  little  or  no  nre.  She  will 
ilaars  be  a  weakly  body ;  but  tliank  God  her 
oul  prospers  and  in  in  hualtli.  But  I  beg  your 
>ardon,  air,  for  talking  on  at  this  rate.* — *  Not 
A  ail,  not  at  all,*  said  Mr.  Johnson  ;  *  I  am  much 
^sed  with  your  story,  you  shall  cert-tinly  sec 
ne  in  a  few  days.  Good  night.*  So  sayin^r, 
it  slipped  a  crown  into  his  hand  and  rode  otY. 
Hircly,  said  the  shepherd,  ffoodneat  and  mercy 
larc  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  lifr^  as  he 
.«\e  the  money  to  his  wife  when  ho  got  homo 

1  night. 

As  to  Mr.  Johnson,  he  found  abundant,  mat- 
er ^r  his  thoughts  during  the  rest  of  his  jour. 
ley.  On  the  whole,  he  was  more  disposed  to 
nvy  than  to  pity  the  shepherd.  I  have  seldom 
een.  jiaid  he,  so  happy  a  man.  It  is  a  sort  of 
lappiness  which  the  world  could  not  give,  and 
vhich  I  plainly  see,  it  has  not  been  able  to  take 
.way.     Thisi  must  be  the  true  spirit  of  religion. 

see  more  and  more,  that  true  goodness  i^  not 
iierely  a  thing  of  words  and  opinions,  but  a 
iving  principle  brought  into  every  common  ac- 
ion  of  a  innn*s  life.  What  else  could  have  sup- 
Kjrted  this  poor  couple  under  every  bitter  trial 
/  want  and  sickness  ?  No,  my  honest  shepherd, 

d^  not  pity,  but  I  respect  and  even  honour 
b<« ;  and  I  will  visit  thy  poor  hovel  on  my  re 


turn  to  Saliisbury,  with  as  much  pleasure  at  I 
am  now  going  to  the  houMC  of  my  friend. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  his  word  in  sending 
me  an  account  of  his  vibit  to  the   shepherd*s 
cottage,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  entertain  my 
!  readers  witli  it. 


PART  II. 

I  AM  willing  to  hope  that  my  readerp  will  not 
be  sorry  to  hear  some  farther  particulars  of 
their  old  acquaintance,  the  Shepherd  of  Salis^ 
hitry  Plain,  They  will  call  to  mind  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  part,  he  was  returning  home  full 
of  gratitude  for  tlie  favours  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  wc  lefl  pursuing  hia 
journey,  afler  liaving  promised  to  make  a  viait 
to  the  sheplierd*s  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson,  afler  having  passed  some  time 
with  his  friend,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Salis- 
bury, and  on  the  Saturday  evening  reached  a 
very  small  inn,  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  the 
Khepherd's  village ;  for  he  never  travelled  on  a 
Sunday  witiiout  such  a  reason  as  he  might  be 
able  to  produce  at  the  day  of  judgment.  He 
went  the  ne.xt  morning  to  tho  church  nearest 
the  house  where  he  had  passed  tho  night;  and 
at\cr  taking  such  refreshment  as  he  could  get 
at  thai  house,  he  walked  on  to  find  out  tlie  shep- 
hcrd*s  cottage.  His  reason  for  visiting  him  on 
a  Sunday  was  chiefly  because  he  supposed  it  to 
bo  the  only  day  which  the  shepherd*s  employ- 
ment allowed  him  to  i>ass  at  home  with  hia  &. 
mily  ;  and  as  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  struck  with 
his  talk,  he  thought  it  would  bo  neither  un- 
pleasant or  unprofilablo  to  observe  how  a  man 
who  carried  such  an  apfiearanec  of  piety  spent 
his  Sunday  :  for  though  lie  was  so  low  in  the 
world,  this  gentleman  was  not  above  entering 
very  closely  intf»  his  character,  of  which  ho 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  form  a  better  judg- 
ment, by  seeing  whether  his  practice  at  home 
kept  ])acc  with  his  professions  abroad  :  for  it  is 
not  so  much  by  obnerving  how  jtcople  talk,  as 
how  they  live,  that  wc  ought  to  judge  of  their 
characters. 

Alter  a  pleasant  walk,  Mr.  Johnson  got  with- 
in sight  of  the  coltairc,  to  which  he  was  direct- 
ed by  the  clump  of  hawthorns  and  the  broken 
chimney.     He  wished  to  take  the  family  by 
surprise ;  and  walking  gently  up  to  the  house 
ho  stofxl  awhile  to  listen.     The  door  being  half 
open  he  saw  the  shepherd  who  (looked  so  re- 
spectable in  his  Sunday  coat  that  he  should  hard* 
ly  have  known  him)  his  wife,  and  their  nu- 
merous young  family,  drawing  round  their  little 
table,  which  was  covered  with  a  clean,  though 
very  coarse  cloth.     There  stood  on  it  a  large 
dish  of  (lotatoes,  a  brown  pitcher,  and  a  piece  of 
a  coarso  loaf.     The  wife  and  children  sto^xi  in 
I  sili'nt  attention,  while  the  shepherd,  with    up- 
I  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  devoutly  begged  the  bles- 
'  sing   of    heaven   on    their   homely    fare.     Mr. 
■  Johnson  could  not  help  sighinir  to  reflect,  that 
he  had  sometimes  seen  better  dinners  eaten  with 
less  apjwarancc  of  thankfuhie«»s. 
i      'ITic   siicphord  and  his  wife  sal  down  with 
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(vreat  sc^minGf  checrfulncBs,  but  the  children 
fitcKid ;  and  vi'hilc  the  mother  was  helpirifr  them, 
iittlc  Ircnh-coloiirc'd  Molly,  who  had  picked  the 
wool  from  the  bu^lifs  with  so  much  delivbt, 
cried  out,  *  Father  I  wish  I  wan  bi{^  cnoutrh  to 
say  ^racc,  I  am  .sure  I  should  say  it  very  hearti- 
ly to-day,  for  I  wad  tiiinkiiiir  what  muHt  poor 
people  do  who  have  no  salt  to  their  {Kitatoi.'d ; 
and  do  but  Iwk,  our  dish  is  r^uite  full/ — *  That 
is  the  true  way  of  thinking,  Molly,*  said  the 
father;  *  in  whatever  concerns  boilily  wants  and 
bodily  comforts,  it  is  our  duty  to  compare  our 
own  lot  with  the  lot  of  those  who  arc  worse  off, 
and  will  keep  us  thankful :  on  the  other  hand, 
wlienever  we  arc  tempted  to  set  up  our  own 
wisdom  or  goodness,  tvt-  must  compare  ourselves 
with  thosio  who  are  wiser  and  lK*tter,  and  that 
will  keep  us  humble.*  Molly  was  now  so  hun- 
gry,  and  found  the  potatoes  so  f*fKjd,  that  she 
had  no  time  to  make  any  more  remarks ;  but 
was  dcvourinfir  her  dinner  very  heartily,  when 
the  barkini;  of  the  ijreat  dncr  drew  her  attention 
from  her  trencher  to  the  dofjr,  and  spyini;  tiie 
strangrer,  she  cried  out,  *Lf>ok  father,  see  here, 
if  yonder  is  not  the  ifoo<i  {gentleman  !*  Mr.  John- 
son findinjyf  himself  discovered,  inimcdiately 
walked  in,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
lionest  chcphcrd,  who  told  hi.s  wife  that  tliis  was 
the  yrentleinan  to  whom  they  were  so  nmch 
obli|rcd. 

The  good  woman  hrjran,  a«*  some  very  neat 
people  are  rather  iipt  to  do,  with  makiitfr  many 
a()oIogies  that  her  hou.»e  was  not  cl<  aner,  and 
that  thinirs  were  not  in  a  fitt'ir  ord«r  to  receive 
such  a  gentleman.     Mr.  Johnson,  hi)uever,  on 
look  in  j^  round,  could  discover  nothing  but  the 
most  iK'rfl'ct  neatness.  The  trenrlii-rs  on  which 
they  were  eatin;;,  were  almo«t  as  white  as  their 
linen ;   and  notwithstandintr  the  number    and 
amallness  of  the  children,  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  dirt  or  litter.    The  furniture  was 
Tcry  simple  and  poor,  hardly  indeed  amountinj^ 
to  bare  necessaries.     It  consisted  of  four  brown 
wooden  chairs,  which  by  constant  rubbinnf,  were 
become  as  bright  as  a  looking-glass ;  an  iron 
|)Ot  and  kettle;  a  poor  old  grate,  which  scarcely 
held  a  handful  of  coal,  and  out  of  which  the  little 
fire  that  had  ^M^cn  in  it  a[)[)eared  to  have  l)een 
taken,  as  soon  as  it  had  answered  the  end  for 
which  it  had  been  lighted — that  of  boiling  their 
potatoes.  Over  the  chimney  stood  an  old-fashion- 
ed broad  bright  candlestick,  and  a  still  brighter 
spit;  it  was  pretty  clear  that  this  last  was' kept 
rather  for  ornament  than  use.     An  old  carved 
olbow  chair,  and  a  chest  of  the  same  date,  which 
stood  in  the  corner,  were  considered  the  most 
Taluabl'!  part  of  the  shepherd's  goods,  having 
been  in  his  family  for  three  generations.     But 
all  these  were  lightly  esteemed  by  him,  in  com- 
parisou  of  another  |x)ssession,  which,  added  to 
■  the  alKjve,  inade  up  the  whole  of  what  he  had 
'  inherited  from  his  fattier ;  and  which  last  he 
would  not  have  parted  with,  if  no  otlier  could 
have  been  had,  tlir  the  king's  ransom :  this  was 
a  large  old  Bible,  which  lay  on  the  window-seat, 
neatly    covered   with    brown    cloth,   variously 
patched.   This  sacred  brjok  was  most  reverently 
preserved  from  dog's  ears,  dirt,  and  cxcry  othoV 
injury,  but  such  as  time  and  much  use  had 
made  it  suffer  in  spite  of  core.    On  the  clean 


white  walls  was  pasted,  a  hymn  on  the  Cmci 

fixion  of  our  Saviour,  a  print  of  the  Prodigt' 

'  Son,  the  Shepherd's  Hymn,  a  A>i0  HUtory  s/  a 

;  True  Uookf  and  Patient  Joe,  or  the  Newcastle 

'  Collier.* 

A  Her   the   first  salutations  were  over,  Mr. 

-  Johnson  said,  that  if  they  would  go  on  with  theii 

dinner  he  would  sit  down.    Though  a  good  deal 

'  ashamed,  they  thought  it  more    respectful  to 

obey  the  gentleman,  who  having  cast  his  eye  oo 

.  their   slender   provisions,  gently    rebuked  the 

'  shepherd  for  not  having  indulged  himself,  as  it 

was  Sunday,  with  a  morsel  of  bacon  to  relish 

'  his  potatoes.     The  shepherd  said  notJiing,  bat 

.  poor  Mary  coloured  and  hung  down  her  head, 

saying,  ■  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  not  my  tault,  I  did  he^ 

my  husband  to  allow  himself  a  bit  of  meat  to. 

day  out  of  your  honour's  bounty  ;  but  he  wai 

too  good  to  do  it,  and  it  is  all  for  my  sake.'  Tlie 

shepherd  seemed  unwilling  to  come  to  anexpla* 

nation,  but  Mr.  Johnstm  desir'^d  Mary  to  go  od. 

So  she  continued  :  *  You  must  know,  air,  that    * 

lK)th  of  us,  next  to  a  sin,  dread  a  debt,  and  in- 

deed  in  some  casts  a  debt  is  a  sin  ;  but  with  all 

our  care  and  pains,  we  have  never  been  able 

quite  to  pay  oti'  the  doctor's  bill  for  that  bad  fit 

of  rheumatism  which  I  had  last  winter.    Xoir 

when  you  were  pleased  to  give  my  husband  that 

kind  present  the  other  day,  I  liea.tily  desired 

him  to  buy  a  bit  of  meat  for  Sunday  as  I  said 

before,  that  he  might  have  a  little   refreshmtnt 

for  himself  out  of  your  kindness. — *  But  answer. 

ed  he,  *  Mary,  it  is  never  out  of  my  mind  lon;f 

together  that  we  still  owe  a  few  shillings  to  tlie 

■  doctor  (and  thank  Gad  it  is  all  we  did  owe  in 

I  the  world.;    Now  if  I  carry  him  tliis  money  di- 

j  rectly  it  will  not  only  show  him  our  honesty 

!  and  our  good-will,  but  it  will  be  an  encourage 

I  ment  to  him  to  come  to  you  another  time  in  case 

:  you  hhould  be  taken  once  more  in  such  a  bad 

lit;  for  I  must  own,'  added  my  poor  husband, 

I  *  that  the  thought  of  your  being  so'  terribly  ill 

without  any  help,  is  the  only  misfortune  that  I 

want  courage  to  lace.* 

Here  the  grateful  v.-oman's  tears  ran  down  so 
fast  that  she  could  not  go  on.     Shu  wiped  them 
with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  and  humbly  beg- 
ged pardon  for  making  so  free.     *  Indeed,  sir,* 
said  the  shepherd,  *  though  my  wife  is  full  u 
unwilling  to  be  in  debt  as  myself,  yet  I  eouU 
hardly  prevail  on  her  to  consent  to  my  paying 
this  money  just  then,  because  she  said  it  wu 
hard  I  should  not  have  a  taste  of  the  gentle- 
man's liounty  myself. — But  for  once,  sir,  I  would 
I  have  my  own  way.     For  you  must  know,  as  I 
pass  best  part  of  my  tiine  alone,  tending  my 
8hee[),  'tis  a  great  jmint  with  me,  sir,  to  get 
comfortable  matter  for  my  own  thoaghts;  so 
.  that  'tis  rather  self-interest  in  me  to  allow  my 
'  self  in  no  pleasures  and  no  practices  that  woo*l 
,  bear  thinking  on  over  and  over.    For  when  one 
,  is  a  good  deal  alone,  you  know,  sir,  all  one's  bad 
deeds  do  so  rush  in  upon  one,  as  I  may  say,  and 
so  torment  one,  that  there  is  no  true  comfort  to 
be  had  but  in  keejiing  clear  of  wrong  doings 
and  false  pleasures  ;  and  that  I  suppose  may  be 
one  reason  why  so  many  folks  hate  to  stay  a  bit 
by  themselves.     But  as  I  was  saying— when  1 
came  to  think  tlic  matter  over  on  the  hill  yoo- 
*  Printed  for  the  Cheap  Repositofff . 
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dcf.  Slid  I  ti  my«clf,  a  jfood  dinner  U  a  gtyid  ,  that  is  iini"i<i*ibH.-.  la  my  p-vir  noiion  I  no  inoro 

t'lifijf  1  ^raiit,  and  yet  it  will  uo  but  cold  coin-  [  undtTHtand  how  a  nun  ran  Ix?  too iMiitiousi, than 

l'»rl  t*>  mc  a  week  atUr,  li  be  able  to  say — to  bo    huw  ho  can  bo  ion  siron;:,  vt  !«v»  h<»;iithy.* 

*!.-'?  I  hid  a  nice  i<hou!d'.r  uf  uMlton  Ia!»t  S.in- •      *  You  are    ri;:ht  imioiii/   siiid  Mr.  Johnson, 

.iv  lor  (iiiiaer,  tlian^s  t.-  thir  '^.-jod  ;rcntlo(iiin !  I  *a*  a  jjcnoral  nriiK'i;>li*,  bii  thi**  strurk  mo  as  a 

■  It   Vwu  I  a:n  in  debt.     I  hwl  a  rare  dinner,'  very  »mall  thintr/ — *Sir/  said  tho  sliepiirrd.  ». 

t  lAi'r  c  rt2ia,  hut  the  pleasure  ot*  that  has  long    am  afraid  you  will  tiiink  mc  wry  U^ld,  but  you 

r»'ii  over,  and  th>.*  dobt  h!:!l  remains.     1  have    enedurajje   mo    to  8j>cal;  out.* — *  "J'l--    what   I 

•,»'ri?   tiiii  croA-n  ;    and   now  if  my  jKxir  wife  |  wish,*  said  the  gentleman.  *  Tln-n,  <ir.'  r.  >ii:ned 

-n  )  lid  bj  takoa  in   on*.*  of  tho^e  fits  airain,  die  '  tho  ithepherd,  *  I  doubt  if,  where  th«»re  is  a  fre- 

» ■;!•  :!ia!»t,  uule<'i  Cm  h{  work  a  miraclt*  to  prevent    quenl  temptation  to  do  wrouij,  any  faul!  can  be 

■*.  'or  1  call  ^tJt  no  help  fir  her.     This,  thouffhi '  e.illed  small:  that  is,  in  5hort,  if  tlare  is  any 

f<.:tled  a.'i ;  .ind  I  set  o:Y  iHrccily  and  paid  the    sucii  thin:;  as  u  small  wilful  f^in.     A  {KMr  man 

:r.».vn  fo  the  doctor  with  as  iimcii  cheerfulness  '  like  me  is  tioldom  called  out  to  do  ijre'il  thingrs, 

1-  I  >h>>uUi  have  fi'li  on  siuin:*  down  to  the  fat- '  so  that  it  is  not  by  a  few  striking  deeds  his 

f  "hiiilder  of  mutton  ihit  ever  was  roasted.  I  character  can  l>e  judged  by  his  neich!K)urs,  but 


A  .4  i;'  I  was  c<intonted  at  the  time,  tliink  how 
•TM  a  in«*re  happy  I  have  bi»en  at  tho  remem- 
Sranro  I  O  sir,  th  ire  arc  no  pleasures  worth  the 
n  1 .1'^  hut  such  as  briu?  no  plague  or  |>cnitencc 
i.'Vr  I  hem.' 
Mr,  J'^hn^on  was  satisfied  with  the  shepherd's 


bv  the  little  round  of  dailv  cu.stoms  he  allowH 
himself  in.* 

*  I  should  like,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  to  know 
how  you  manajje  in  this  respect.* 

*  I  am  but  a  {loor  sciiolar,  sir*  replied  the  shep- 
herd, *  but  I  I'.ave  made  myself  a  little  sort  of 


r*aM3ns  :  and  a^ifreed  that  thou:rb  a  g«v)d  dinner  I  |^\  I  always  avoid,  as  I  am  an  i:;nor.int  man, 
'iff  IS  not  to  bR  despised,  yet  it  was  not  worthy  i  Blcin!;  out  any  one  tiin;;Io  ditKeult  text  to  dis> 
! »  t-'  I-  >m pared  with  tt  rnntentrU  mm;/,  whirh  (as  '  tress  my  mind  al)out,  or  to  tjo  and  build  opinion^: 
tn-'  Bit>:e  truly  says:  isti  otntiimal  ffaat,  *  But  •  u|Mm,  iK'causc  I  know  that  puz/Jes  and  injures 
v>nc/  Slid  the  ^ood  gentleman,  *  what  have  we  I  [Mor  unl-Nirned  l-hristians.  Hut  I  endeavour  to 
,"«tt  la  this  hrown  iiiui;  ?' — *  As^ood  water,*  said  I  cillect  what  is  tlio  s^rnrntl  spirit  or  meaniiii;  of 
1 1-?  s^hephord,  *  as  any  in  tho  kin:;*^  dominions.  Scripture  on  any  particular  subjeet,  by  puttiiiif 
1  live  lie.ird  of  countries  beyond  sea,  in  which  |  a  few  texts  toirpther,  which  thou^fh  I  find  ihenj 
*  S'.Te  is  no  wholesome  water ;  nay,  I  have  Im***!!  i  disj»ersed  up  and  down,  y«'t  all  seem  to  bxik  the 
iy"5i»lf  in  a  lyreat  town  not  far  olF,  when;  they  same  way,  ti>  prove  the  same  trutli,  or  hold  out 
ire  obliged  to  buy  all  tho  water  which  tiiey  «ret, '  the  same  coaitort.  So  when  1  am  tried  or  teinpt- 
viriiil^  a  gfiod  Providence  sends  to  my  very  d'»or '  ed,  or  any  thin^j  happens  in  which  I  am  at  a 
A  !>.>rin^  as  clear  and  fine  as  Jacob's  well.  When  |  loss  what  to  do,  I  ap|>ly  to  my  rule — to  the  law 
I  am  teiTifitcii  to  repine  that  I  have  oOen  no  I  an, I  the  tt'siitnuny.  To  be  sure  I  can't  always 
ither  drink,  I  call  ti>  mind,  that  it  was  nothing  '  find  a  particular  direction  as  to  the  very  case, 
■'-.»T»er  than  a  cup  of  cold  water  which  the  wi).  .  h.»cauN'>  then  the  Hiblo  mu«Jt  have  be«»a  bitjiier 
rmn  at  the  well  of  Syciiar  drew  fur  the  ;jreate>t  ■  than  all  tinxf  ijreat  books  I  once  saw  iii  the  li- 
j'l- -t  tint  ever  visit«'d  this  world.  brary  at  .^^ali'ibury  palae.»,  wliirli  tii<'  butler  l«»ld 

'  Vi-ry  Wi?ll,*  replied  Mr.  Johnson;  *  bat  a<*  •  m«' were  acts  of  jiarliament ;  ami  hail  tiial  iis-eii 
v-'ir  hm'*«ty  has  made  you  prefer  a  jxwir  meal  ,  the  cas-e,  a  p'tor  man  wimid  never  hive  had  mo- 
to  V;n«»'  ill  debt,  I  will  at  least  semi  and  '^t^t  '  n«y  to  buy,  iu»r  a  v.-orkini;  man  tiiiu*  |.i  read  thi» 
.•^y  nethm;  lor  you  to  drink.  I  saw  a  little  public  I>i!)li> ;  and  so  Christianity  could  oii!y  have  been 
•i)'i>s'»  Mu;  by  the  church,  as  I  came  alunfir.  Let  i  a  nlij^ion  for  the  rich,  for  tlu»si!  who  ha«l  money 
that  liiti«  r»*sy.ficed  fellow  fetch  a  mujjofbeer.*  and  lei-sure;  whi<:li,  blestod  bj  (n>«ll  is  :;o  far 
Sj  sivia^,  he  looked  full  at  the  boy,  who  did  |  from  beini;  the  truth,  that  in  all  that  fine  dis- 
iiot  oif.'r  to  stir;  but  cast  an  eye  at  his  father  !  course  of  our  Siiviour  b)  John's  di.-ciples,  it  is 


It  know  what  he  was  to  do.  *Sir,*  said  the 
«!i*:ih^rd,  *  I  ho|K>  we  shall  not  ap{H3ar  un;^rale. 
:*jl.  if  w»»  seem  to  refuse  your  favour;  my  little 


enoui^h  t»>  reconcile  any  jK»r  man  in  tlio  world 
lo  liH  biw  condition,  to  ol»serve,  when  ('hri.'<t 
reckons  up  the  things   for  wliieii   ho  came  on 


Kviy  woiiM,  I  am  sure,  fly  to  serve  y»iu  on  any  '  eirth,  to  observe,  I  say,  what  he  ke'-ps  lur  last. 
oTner  occasion.  But,  ijood  sir,  it  is  Sundiy ;  ■  (in  till  John,  says  hi',  tfionf  //ii/iifs  ir/*iVA  y*'  il:» 
md  should  any  of  my  K-Linily  Ik*  seen  at  a  public  !  hear  and  .<•'^;  ///«'  hlifn.t  nrrirc  tkrir  s/Vif,  anff 
hou**»  on   a  Sabbath-day,  it  would   bo  a  much    thr.  lame  wall:^  the  Irprrs  are  rhanurd,  awl  the 


^r^'ater  ^rief  to  mc  than  Vi  drink  water  all  my 
ii.e.  I  an:  ntVn  talkint;  airainst  these  doimrs  to 
'•tner-i;  and    if  I  should    say  one   thinsr  and  do 


deaf  hear^  and  the  dead  are  rained  up.  Now, 
sir,  all  theso  are  wonders  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  nothiiii:  in  what  follows.    Tliey  are  but  like 


I  i-.»h'  r,  you  can't  think  what  an  advantiiijc  it  [  the  lower  rounds  of  a  ladder,  as  I  may  say,  by 
i-viM  ^ive  many  of  my  neigbbours  over  me.  '  whieli  yr>u  mount  b*  the  t«>p — '//."/  the  pmir^  have 
..•ii  wfnild  be  jrlad  cnouirh  to  report  that  they  ;  the  (Inipel  prearhrd  tn  them.  I  daresay,  if  .loiin 
hid  ciught  the  shepherd's  sim  at  th-.*  ah  liuise  had  any  doubl'j  bt.-fon-,  this  part  of  the  mi'-5a:i^ 
V  i»h  »iit  cxpUinini;  how  it  hap)K*ned.  Cliri^tians  ,  nuist  have  eliared  theai  up  at  oner.  For  it  1!iun!, 
y.-i  know,  sir,  must  lie  doubly  watchful :  or  they  ;  have  mad.*  him  <ertain  suro  at  oti<:e,  th  il  a  r-li- 
'.v. II  not  only  brinir  disgrace  on  themselves,  but !  irion  which  pla«'od  preaehiiiij  s:|lvitii)M  to  ti-* 
w'ui  !-«  rnii'ih  worse,  on  that  holy  name  by  '  |HKir  ah  >ve  he  ilinir  tho  sick,  wliicii  iri'.-d  th«. 
wliioh  they  are  called.'  I  soulal>ovo  the  body,  and  set  heaven  aiw-c  ii'.'.iUh, 

•  Are  yon  not  a  little  to'>  cautious,  mv  hones/,  i  must  have  eoine  from  (iod.* 
fripud  "'said  Mr.  Johnson.  » I  humbly  ask  vour  ;      »  But.'  baid  Mr.  Jolmson,  •you  siy  y-i  •■  «•> 
^doo,  sir,'  repUod  the  shepherd,  *  if  1  think  [  generally  pick  out  your  particular  duly  fio:u 


OS 
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the  Diblr,  though  that  immediate  duty  bo  not 
fully  explained.' 

*  Indccdf  tfir/  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  think 
I  can  find  out  the  principle  at  least,  if  I  bring 
but  a  willing  inind.  The  want  of  that  is  the 
great  hindrance.  THIroso  doeth  my  will, he  shall 
inott  of  the  doctrine.  You  know  that  text,  (sir. 
I  beliovc  a  stubborn  will  makes  thQ.i3iblc  harder 
to  be  understood  than  any  want  of  learning. 
^Tis  corrupt  affections  which  blind  the  under- 
standing, sir.  The  more  a  man  hates  sin,  the 
clearer  he  will  see  his  way,  and  the  more  he 
loves  holiness,  the  better  he  will  understand  his 
Bible — the  more  practical  conviction  will  he  get 
of  that  pleasant  truth,  that  the  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  iDilh  them  that  fear  him.  Now,  sir,  suppose 
I  had  time  and  learning,  and  possessed  of  all 
the  books  I  saw  at  the  bishop^s,  where  could  I 
find  out  a  surer  way  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  covctousness,  selfishness,  and  injustice, 
tlian  the  plain  and  ready  rule,  to  do  unto  all  men 
as  I  would  they  should  do  unto  me.  If  my  neigh. 
bour  docs  mo  an  injury,  can  I  be  at  any  loiui 
bow  to  proceed  with  him,  when  I  recollect  t^P 
parable  of  tlie  unforgiving  steward,  who  rctusca 
to  pardon  a  debt  of  a  hundred  pence,  when  his 
own  ten  thousand  talents  had  been  remitted  to 
him?  I  defy  any  man  to  retain  habitual  fcclfish- 
ness,  hardness  of  heart,  or  any  other  allowed 
sin,  who  daily  and  conscientiously  trios  his  own 
heart  by  this  touchstone.  Tiic  strain[ht  rule 
will  show  the  crooked  practice  to  every  one  who 
honestly  tries  the  otic  by  the  other.' 

'  Why  you  seem  to  make  Scripture  a  thing  of 
l^neral  application,'  said  Mr.  Ji)hnston,  *  in  cases 
in  which  many,  I  fear  do  not  ap}>ly.' 

*  It  applies  to  every  tliirij^,  sir,'  replied  the 
shepherd.  *  When  those  iiinn  who  are  now  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  worlil,  ami  tryint,'  Id 
ilostroy  the  confuienco  oj'Ciod's  cIiildnMi  in  their 
Maker  and  tlieir  Savioiir  ;  when  those  men,  I 
say,  came  to  iiiy  poor  hovrl  with  their  new  due- 
trines  and  their  new  hix»ks,  I  wonlJ  never  lo«jli 
into  one  of  tlicm  ;  lor  I  reini;!nl>er  it  wha  the 
first  sin  of  tlie  firsf  pair  Ir)  hisc  their  innocenei- 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  wicked  kno^vle(]^c  ;  bo- 
sides,  my  own  hook  told  me — Tif  ffir  (ivl  and 
honour  the  kinjr — Tn  meddle  not  irith  them  whn 
are  giren  to  change — Not  to  speak  cril  of  digni- 
ties—  To  render  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 
So  that  I  was  furnished  with  a  little  coat  of  mail, 
as  I  may  say,  which  preserved  me,  whilo  those 
who  had  no  such  armour  fell  into  the  snare.' 

Whilo  they  were  thus  talking,  the  children 
who  had  stood  very  quietly  behind,  and  had  not 
stirred  a  foot,  now  began  to  scainpor  about  all  at 
once,  and  in  a  moment  ran  to  the  window-seat 
to  pick  up  their  little  old  hats.  Mr.  Johnson 
looked  surprised  at  this  disturbance  ;  tlie  shep. 
herd  asked  his  {lardon,  telling  him  it  was  the 
sound  of  the  church  boll  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  their  rudeness ;  for  their  mother  had 
brought  them  up  with  such  u  fear  of  lieinif  too 
late  for  church,  that  it  was  but  who  could  catch 
the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  bn  first  readv. 
He  had  always  taught  them  lo  think  that  no- 
thing was  more  indecent  than  to  got  into  church 
nt\er  it  was  begun ;  for  as  tlie  service  opened 
with  an  exhortation  to  rciientance,  and  a  con- 
cision of  sin,  it  looked  very  presumptuous  not 


to  be  ready  to  join  it;  it  looKed  as  if  people  did 
not  feel  themselves  to  be  sinners.  And  though 
such  as  lived  at  a  great  distacoe  might  plead 
difference  of  clocks  as  an  excuse,  jet  those  wiio 
lived  within  the  sound  of  the  bell,  could  pretend 
neither  ignorance  nor  mistake. 

Mary  and  her  children  set  forward.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  shepherd  followed,  taking  care 
to  talk  the  whole  way  on  such  subjects  as  might 
fit  them  for  the  solemn  duties  of  the  place  to 
which  tliey  were  going.  *  I  have  often  bee.! 
M)rry  to  observe,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  that  many 
who  are  reckoned  decent,  good  kind  of  }X!ople, 
and  who  would  on  no  account  neglect  goin;;  to 
church,  yet  seem  to  care  but  little  m  what  frame 
or  temper  oC  mind  they  go  thither.  They  will 
talk  of  their  worldly  concerns  till  they  get  within 
the  door,  and  then  take  them  up  again  the  rory 
minute  the  sermon  is  over,  wnich  makes  mc 
ready  to  fear  they  lay  too  much  stress  on  Uie 
mere  form  of  going  to  a  place  of  worship.  Now, 
for  my  part,  I  always  find  that  it  requires  a  little 
time  to  bring  my  mind  into  a  state  fit  to  do  any 
common  business  well,  much  more  this  great  and 
most  necessary  business  of  all.* — *■  Yes,  sir,'  re-  / 
plied  the  sheplierd  ;  *  and  then  I  think  too  how 
busy  I  should  be  in  preparing  my  mind,  if  I 
were  going  into  the  presence  of  a  great  gentle- 
man, or  a  lord,  or  the  king ;  and  shall  the  King 
of  kings  be  treated  with  less  respect  ?  Besides, 
one  likes  to  sec  yteople  feel  as  if  going  to  church 
was  a  thing  of  choice  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  a 
duty,  and  that  tiiey  were  as  desirous  not  to  be 
the  last  there,  as  they  would  be  if  they  were 
going  to  a  feast  or  a  fair.' 

Atler  service,  Mr.  Jenkins  the  clergyman, 
wiio  was  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  him, 
accosted  him  with  much  civility  ;  expressing 
iiis  concern  that  he  cr>uld  not  enjoy  just  now  so 
much  of  his  conver^iation  as  he  wished,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  visit  a  sick  person  at  a  distance, 
hilt  hofted  to  have  a  little  talk  with  him  lietbre 
lie  letl  the  viilasro.  As  thoy  walked  along  to- 
gether, Mr.  Johnson  made  such  inquiries  aboul 
the  :>hephcrd,  as  served  to  c>mfirm  him  in  the 
hi<rh  o|>inion  he  entertained  of  his  piety,  good 
sense,  industry,  and  self-denial.  They  parted] 
the  clergyman  promising  to  call  iii  at  the  cottage 
in  his  way  home. 

The  shepherd,  who  took  it  for  granted  thtt 
Mr.  Jolinson  was  gone  to  the  parsonage,  walked 
home  with  tiis  wife  and  children,  aikl  was  be- 
c:innin£r  in  his  usual  way  to  catechise  and  instruct 
his  family,  when  Mr.  Johnson  came  in,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  shepherd  should  go  on  with  his 
instructions  just  as  if  he  were  not  there.    This 
gentleman,wlio  was  very  desirous  of  being  oicful 
to  his  own  servants  and  workmen  in  the  way  of 
religious   instruction,  was  sometimes  sorry  to 
find  that  though  ho  took  a  good  deal  of  pa^nt, 
they  now  and  then  did  not  quite  understand 
him ;  ibr  though  his  meaning  was  very  good, 
his  language  was  not  always  very  plain ;  and 
thouifh  the  things  tie  said  were  not  hard  to  be 
understood,  yet  the  words  were,  especially  to 
such  as  were  very  ignorant.    And  he  now  began 
to  find  out  that  if  |»eople  wore  ever  so  wise  and 
good,  yet  if  they  had  not  o  simple,  agreeable, 
and  familiar  way  of  expressing  themselves,  som^ 
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M^  their  plain  hearers  would  not  be  much  the 
)"  i:i*r  tor  them.  For  th\»  reason  he  was  not 
si'i'jve  Hstcnin^  to  the  plain,  humble  way  in 
which  tiii:<  honc»t  man  taught  hi^  family  ;  fur 
thou^rh  he  knew  that  he  himself  had  many  ad- 
V4!ita^c«t  over  the  shepherd ;  had  more  learning, 
ariii  eould  teach  him  many  thin/;s,  yet  iio  was 
uut  tiio  proud  to  learn  even  of  so  poor  a  man,  in 
any  |oint  where  he  thought  the  shepherd  might 
have  the  advantage  of  him. 

This  gentleman  was  much  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  and  piety  which  he  dittcovcrcd  in  the 
msuersi  of  the  children  :  and  desired  the  shep. 
herd  to  tell  him  how  he  contrived  to  keep  up  a 
Kiise  of  divine  things  in  his  otvn  mind,  and  in 
tiiat  of  his  family,  with  so  little  leisure,  and  so 
little  reading.  '  Oh !  as  to  that,  sir,'  said  the 
shepherd,  *  we  do  not  read  much  except  in  one 
b^k,  to  be  sure ;  but  with  my  heart  prayer  fur 
God's  blessing  on  the  use  of  that  book,  what  little 
knowledge  is  needful  seems  to  come  of  course, 
Oji  It  were.  And  my  chief  study  has  been  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  the  Sunday  reading  into  Uic 
week's  business,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  sense 
of  God  in  the  heart,  when  the  Diblu  is  in  the 
cupboard  as  when  it  is  in  the  hand.  In  short, 
to  itpply  what  I  read  in  the  book  to  what  I  meet 
with  in  the  field.* 

'  I  dnn*t  quite  understand  you,*  said  Mr.  John- 
son.    *  Sir,  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  have  but  a 
p-vyr  gift  at  conveying  these  things  to  others, 
though  I  have  much  comfort  from  tiicin  in  my 
own  mind ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  most  ipio- 
rant  and  hard-working  i)copl'\\vho  are  in  earnest 
about  their  salvation,  may  help  to  kf.cp  up  do- 
vout  thoughts  and  good  atfoctiont  during  the 
week,  though  they  have  hardly  any  time  to  look 
at  a  bo-->k ;  and  it  will  help  thcin  to  kcop  out 
b-iii   thoughts  Un;  which  is  no  siinll   iiiatli'tr. 
Hat  then  liu^y  must  know  the  Bible  ;  iiwy  inu-t 
have  read  the  word  of  Gi>d  diligently;  th.it  i>  a 
kmd  of  !»tock  in  tradi?  for  a  ChristiiLii  to  sot  up  ■ 
with  ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  nie  so  carotul 
in  teaching  it  to  my   chiliJreii ;  and  even   in 
storing  tlioir  mcmnries  with  p-:al.ns  and  cii.i[)- 
ters.     This  is  a  ^reat  help  to  a  j»oor  hird-work- 
ing  man,  who  will  scarcely  meet  with  any  thin^r  - 
in  them   but  what  he  may  turn  to  sonif?  ^O'xl  ^ 
account.     If  one  lives  in  the  tear  and  lovo  of 
C«od,  almost  every  thing  one  sues  abroid  will 
teach  one  to  adore  his  power  and  goodnes.--,  and 
bring  to  mind  some  text  of  Scripture,  which  shall ; 
fill  his  heart  with  thanktulness,  and  Xhc  mout!i 
with  praise.    When  I  look  upwards  the  If^'tivn'* 
declare  the  glory  of  God^  and  shall  I  be  silent 
and  ungrateful  1     If  I  look  round  and  see  tlio 
vallies  standing  thick  with  corn,  how  can  I  help 
blessing  that  Power  who  frivfth  me  all  things 
richly  to  enjoy?  I  may  Icarn  gratitude  from  the 
beasti  of  the  field,  for  the  ox  knowfth  his  uwner^ 
and  the  as*  hia  master*a  crih,  and  shall  a  (Christian 
iu>t  know,  shall  a  Christian  not  consiJer  what 
great  tilings  God  has  done  for  him  ?  I,  who  am 
a  shepherd,  endeavour  to  fill  my  soul  with  act)n- 
stant  remembrance  of  that  good  sheplurrd,  wlio 
ferdctk  me  in  sreen  paxlures^  and  mnkfth  me  to 
lie  down  hrside  the  still  writers,  and  in.'iosr  rml 
ami  staff  comfort  me.    A  religion,  air,  which 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  it:^  fruits  in  the 
/  liie,  takes  up  Uttlo  tlmo  iu  the  study.     And  yet 


in  another  snnse,  true  religion,  which  from  sonnd 
principles  brings  forth  ri^ht  practice,  fills  up  the 
whole  time,  and  life  i(nt  as  one  miy  say.* 

*  You  arc  happy,' said  .Mr.  Johnson,  'in  this 
retired  life,  by  winch  you  cseaiK)  the  corruptions 
of  the  world.'  *  Sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  do 
not  C8ca(>c  the  corruptinns  of  my  own  evil  na 
turc.  Even  there,  on  that  w.ld  solitary  hill,  I 
can  find  out  that  my  heart  is  prone  to  evil 
thoughts.  I  suppose,  sir,  thai  diif'^rcnt  states 
have  different  temptations.  You  great  Iblks 
that  live  in  the  world,  perhaps,  are  o;  {losed  to 
some,  of  which  such  a  poor  man  as  I  am,  knows 
nothing.  But  to  one  who  leads  a  lonely  life  like 
ine,  evil  thoughts  arc  a  chief  besetting  sin  ;  and 
I  can  no  more  withstand  these  without  the  grace 
of  God,  than  a  rich  gentleman  can  withstand 
the  snares  of  evil  company,  without  the  same 
grace.  And  I  And  tliat  I  stand  in  need  of  God's 
help  continually,  and  if  ho  should  give  me  up  to 
my  own  evil  heart  I  should  be  lost* 

iMr.  Johnson  approved  of  the  shepherd's  sin- 
cerity, for  he  had  always  observed,  that  where 
«?ro  was  no  humility,  and  no  watchfulness 
ainst  sin,  there  was  no  religion,  and  he  said 
that  the  man  who  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  a 
sinner,  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  a  Christian. 

Just  as  they  were  in  this  part  of  their  dis- 
course, Mr.  Jenkins,  the  clergyman,  came  in< 
Afler  the  usual  salutations,  he  said,  *  Well  shep.^ 
herd,  I  wish  you  joy  ;  I  know  you  will  be  sorry 
to  gain  any  advantage  by  the  death  of  a  neigh- 
bour ;  but  old  Wilson,  my  clerk,  was  so  infirm, 
and  I  trust  so  well  prepared,  that  there  is  no 
rcasr^n  to  lie  sorry  for  his  death.  I  have  been  to 
|)ray  by  him,  but  he  died  while  I  staid.  I  have 
always  intended  you  should  succeed  to  his  place; 
'tis  no  frreat  inatlcr  of  profit,  but  every  little  is 
somclliiMi:.' 

'  X')  i;ri  at  nvitlrr,  sir  I'  cried  the  slirplierd  ; 
'  indeed  it  is  a  i:ri!at  tliinij  to  mo;  it  will  more 
tliarj  pay  my  rent.  Blessed  beCiori  tbr'all  his 
:,^«MHlnL's>!' — "Miry  said  n«»t!iinir,  but  lifted  up  her 
r\'i.-i  lull  of  ti^ars  in  silent  •»Tatitude. 

'  I  am  ylad  of  iliis  little  oireumstanne,'  said 
Mr.  J(  11  hi  lis, '  nt)t  only  for  your  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  th<*  otfice  itself.  I  sohoartilv  reverence 
every  relioious  institution,  that  I  would  never 
have  even  the  amfii  added  to  the  execllent  pray- 
ers of  our  church,  by  vain  or  profane  lips,  ai;d  if 
it  depended  on  me,  there  should  bo  no  such  thing 
in  the  land  as  m\  idle,  drunken,  or  irreligious 
pirish  clerk.  Sorry  I  am  to  say  that  this  mat- 
ter is  not  alwa\'s  stitliciently  attended  to,  and 
that  I  know  some  of  a  very  indifferent  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  inquired  of  the  clergyman 
whether  there  were  many  children  in  the  parish. 
'  More  than  you  would  exjieet,'  replied  he,  *  from 
the  seeming  srnallness  of  it ;  but  there  are  some 
little  hamlets  which  you  do  not  sec.' — *  I  think,' 
returned  .Mr.  Johnson,  *  1  rccollcet  that  in  the 
conversation  I  had  with  the  shepherd  on  the  hill 
yonder,  he  told  me  you  had  no  Sunday  school.' 
'  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  none,'  said  the  mi- 
nister. *  I  do  what  I  can  to  remedy  tfiis  inisfbr- 
tuno  by  public  eatechisinjj ;  but  having  two  or 
tlirec  churches  to  serve,  I  cannot  give  so  much 
lime  as  I  wish  to  private  instruetioii ;  and  haying 
a  large  family  of  my  own,  and  no  assistance  from 
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otherfi.  I  have  never  been  able  to  establish  a 
■chooL* 

'  There  is  an  excellent  institution  in  London/ 
said  Mr.  Johnson,'  ^called  tiie  Sunday-school 
Society,  which  kindly  gives  books  and  other 
helps,  on  the  application  of  such  pious  clergy- 
men as  stand  in  need  of  their  aid,  and  which  I 
a:n  sure  would  have  assisted  you,  but  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  something  ourselves. 
*  Shepherd,'  continued  he,  *  if  I  were  a  king,  and 
had  it  in  rny  power  to  make  you  a  rich  and  a 
^reat  man,  with  a  word  speaking,  I  would  not  do 
it  Those  who  are  raised,  by  some  sudden  stroke, 
Tnucli  above  the  station  in  whicii  Divine  Pro- 
vidence had  placed  thcin,  seldom  turn  out  very 
good,  or  very  happy.  I  have  never  had  any 
great  things  in  my  |>ower,  but  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able,  1  have  been  always  glad  to  assist  tiic 
*  worthy.  I  have,  however,  never  attempted  or 
desired  to  set  any  \iffOT  man  much  above  his  na- 
tural condition,  buf  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
lend  him  such  assistance  as  may  make  that  con- 
dition more  easy  t«  himself,  and  ])i]t  him  in  a 
way  which  shall  call  him  to  the  i)crformance  dP 
more  duties  than  perhaps  ho  could  have  per- 
formed without  my*  help,  and  of  performing 
them  in  a  better  mdnner  to  others,  and  with 
more  comfort  to  himself. — What  rent  do  you 
pay  for  this  cottage  V 

'  Firty  shillings  a  year,  sir,' 

*  It  is  in  a  sad  tattered  condition  ;  is  there  not 
«  better  to  be  had  in  the  village  V 

*That  in  which  the  poor  clerk  lived,'  said  tlic 
clergyman,  *  is  not  only  more  tight  and  whole, 
but  has  two  decent  chambers,  and  a  very  large 
light  kitchen.* — *  That  will  be  very  convenient,' 
replied  Mr.  Johnson,  *  pray  what  is  the  rent  ?' 
— *  1  think,'  said  the  yht-phcrd,  *  pof)r  neighbour 
Wilson  gave  somewhat  alN)ut  luur  [)ounds  a 
year,  or  it  niij^ht  be  guineas.' — *  Very  well,' 
Baid  Mr.  Joiinscm,  ^  and  what  will  the  clerk's 
place  be  worth,  think  you  ?'  About  three  pounds, 
was  the  answer. 

*  Now,*  continued  Mr.  Johnson,  *  my  plan  is 
that  the  shepherd  should  take  that  house  im- 
mediately ;  ibr  as  the  ])oot  man  is  dead,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  waiting  till  quarter-day,  if 
I  make  up  the  differoncff.'  *  True,  sir,'  said 
Mr.  Jenkins,  ^  and  I  am  sure  my  wife's  father, 
whom  I  c.x{>ect  to-morrow,  will  willingly  assist 
a  little  towards  buying  some  of  the  clerk's  old 
goods.  And  the  sooner  they  remove  the  better, 
ibr  poor  Mary  caught  that  bad  rheumatism  by 
Bleeping  under  a  leaky  thatch.'  The  shepherd 
was  too  much  moved  to  speak,  and  Mary  could 
hardly  sob  out,  *  Oh,  sir !  you  are  too  good ;  in- 
deed til  is  house  will  do  very  well.'  *■  It  may  do 
very  well  for  you  and  your  children,  Mary,' 
■aid  Mr.  Johnson  gravely,  *  but  it  will  not  do  for 
a  school ;  the  kitchen  is  neither  large  nor  light 
enough.  Shepherd,'  continued  he,  *  with  your 
good  minister's  leave,  and  kind  assistance,  I 
propose  to  set  up  in  this  parish  a  Sunday  School, 
and  to  make  you  the  master.  It  will  not  at  all 
interfere  with  your  weekly  calling,  and  it  is 
the  only  lawful  way  in  which  you  could  turn 
the  Sabbath  into  a  day  of  some  little  profit  to 


yonr  family,  by  doing,  as  I  hope,  r  great  dea. 
of  good  to  the  souls  of  others.  Tho  rest  of  the 
week  you  will  work  as  usual.  The  difTerence 
of  rent  between  this  house  and  the  clerk's  I 
shall  pay  myself^  for  to  put  yoa  in  a  better 
house  at  your  own  expense  would  be  no  great 
act  of  kindness. — As  for  honest  Mary,  who  is 
not  fit  for  hard  labour,  or  any  other  out-of-door, 
work,  I  propose  to  endow  a  small  weekly  school, 
of  which  she  shall  be  tlie  mistress,  and  employ 
her  notable  turn  to  good  account,  by  teaching 
ten  or  a  dozen  girls  to  knit,  sew,  spin,  card,  or  any 
other  useful  way  of  getting  their  bread;  for  all 
this  I  shall  only  pay  her  the  usnal  price,  fur 
I  am  not  going  to  make  you  rich,  but  useful.' 

*  Not  rich,  sir  ?'  cried  the  sEepherd ;'  '*  How 
can  I  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  such  bless- 
ings  ?  And  will  my  poor  Mary  have  a  dry  thatch 
over  her  head  ?  and  shall  1  be  able  to  send  for 
the  doctor  when  I  am  like  to  lose  her  7  Indeed 
my  cup  runs  over  with  blessings,  I  hope  God 
will  give  me  humility.' — Hero  he  and  Mary 
looked  at  each  other  and  hurst  into  tears.  Tlie 
gentleman  saw  their  distress,  and  kindly  walk- 
ed out  ujion  tho  little  green  before  the  door, 
that  tlicse  honest  people  might  give  Tent  to 
their  feelings.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone 
they  crept  into  one  corner  of  the  room,  where 
they  thought  they  could  not  be  seen,  and  fell  on 
their  knocs,  devoutly  blessing  and  praising  God 
Ibr  his  mercies.  Never  were  more  hearty 
prayers  presented,  than  this  grateful  couple 
olTcred  up  for  tlieir  InMiefactors.  The  warmth 
of  their  gratitude  could  only  be  equalled  by  tho 
earnestness  with  which  they  bcsijught  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  the  work  in  wliich  they  wero 
going  to  engage. 

Tiie  two  gentlemen  now  left  this  happy  fa- 
mily, and  walked  to  tho  parsonage,  where  tho 
evening  was  spent  in  a  manner  very  edifying  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  tho  next  ilny  took  all  proper 
measures  for  putting  tho  shepherd  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  his  now  comfortable  habita- 
tion. Mr.  Jenkins's  father-in-law,  the  worthy 
gentleman  who  gave  the  shepherd's  wife  the 
blankets,  in  the  first  part  of  this  history,  arrived 
at  the  parsonage  before  Mr.  Johnson  lot!  it,  and 
assisted  in  fitting  up  the  clerk's  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  his  leave,  promismg  to  call 
on  the  worthy  minister  and  his  new  clerk  onco 
a  year,  in  his  summer's  journey  over  tlie  plain, 
as  long  as  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  liib. 
lie  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
objects  of  his  bounty.  The  shepherd's  zeal  and 
piety  made  him  a  blessing  to  the  risin?  genera- 
tion. The  old  resorted  to  his  school  lor  tho 
benefit  of  hearing  tlio  young  instructed;  and 
tho  clergyman  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that 
he  was  rewarded  for  the  protection  he  gave  the 
school  by  the  great  increase  in  his  congregm- 
tion.  The  shepherd  not  only  exhorted  both  pa- 
rents and  children  to  the  indisficnsable  doty  o 
a  regular  attendance  at  church,  but  by  his  phiui 
counsels  he  drew  them  thither,  and  by  his  plain 
and  prudent  instructions  enabled  them  to  nn- 
dorstand,  and  of  course  to  delight  in  the  public 
'  worship  of  God. 
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THE  TWO  SHOEMAKERS. 


Brown  and  J  a  Mb  Stock,  wero  two  lads 
ced  at  nearly  the  same  time,  to  Mr. 
B,  a  shoemaker,  in  a  small  town  in  Ox- 
'. :  they  were  pretty  near  the  same  age, 
ry  ditlerent  characters  and  dispositions. 
1  was  eldest  son  to  a  farmer  in  good  cir- 
ces,  who  gave  the  usual  apprentice  foe 
1.  Iking  a  wild  giddy  boy,  whom  his 
)u!d  not  well  manage  or  instruct  in  far- 
;  thought  it  better  to  send  him  out  to 
radc  at  a  distance,  than  to  let  him  idle 
home  :  for  Jack  always  prcftrrred  bird*s> 
&n<l  marbles  to  any  other  employment; 
i  tritlc  away  the  day,  when  his  father 

he  was  at  school,  with  any  boys  he 
cet  with,  who  were  as  idle  as  himself;  j 
sould  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  do,  or  ■ 
any  tiling,  while  a  game  at  taw  could 
br  love  or  money.  AH  this  time  his 
thers,  much  younger  than  himself,  wero 
ig  to  follow  the  pfough,  or  to  carry  the 
ihe  mill  as  soon  as  tliey  were  able  to 

cart-horse. 

however,  who  was  a  lively  boy,  and  did 
rally  want  either  sense  or  guod.naturc, 
ave  turned  out  well  enough,  if  he  had 

the  misfortune  to  be  his  mother's  fa. 
She  concealed  and  fbrsfave  all  his  faults. 
ire  he  was  a  little  wild,  she  would  say, 
'ould  not  make  the  worse  man  for  that, 

had  a  good  spirit  of  iiis  own,  and  she 
9t  have  it  broke,  and  so  make  a  mope  of 
.  The  fiirmer,  for  a  quiet  life,  as  it  i« 
:ave  up  all  these  points  to  his  wlTe,  and, 
:m,  gave  up  the  future  virtue  and  hap- 
f  his  child.  lie  was  a  laborious  and  iii- 
9  man,  but  had  no  religion;  he  thought 
he  gains  and  advantages  of  Ihe  present 

1  never  took  the  future  into  the  account. 

2  managed  him  entirely,  and  as  she  was 
'>table,  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about 
ig  farther.  If  she  had  been  careless  in 
y,  he  would  have  stormed  and  sworn  ; 
he  only  mined  one  child  by  indulgence, 
oat  broke  the  hearts  of  the  rest  bv  un- 
s,  he  gave  himself  little  concern  about 
:tcr.  The  cheese,  certainly  was  good, 
t  indeed  is  a  great  pomt ;  but  she  was 
ul  of  her  children,  and  a  tyrant  to  her 
i.      Her   husband's    substance,   indeed, 

wasted,  but  his  happiness  was  not  con- 
His  house,  it  is  true,  was  not  dirty, 
fts  the  abode  of  fury,  ill'temp<.'r,  and  cove- 
«.  And  the  farmer,  thouirh  he  did  not 
liquor,  wax  tooof^en  driven  to  the  public- 
n  the  evening,  because  his  own  wa;? 
quiet  nor  comfortable.  The  mother  was 
scolding,  and  the  children  were  always 


enough  to  value,  but  to  save  her  darling  from 
the  fatigue  of  labour :  for  if  he  bad  not  gone  to 
school,  she  knew  he  must  have  gone  to  work, 
and  she  thouglit  the  former  was  tiie  least  tire- 
some of  the  two.  Indeed  this  foolish  woman 
had  such  an  opinion  of  his  genius,  that  she  used 
from  a  child,  to  think  he  was  too  wise  for  any 
thing  but  a  parson,  and  hoped  she  should  livo 
to  see  him  one.  She  did  not  wish  to  see  her  son  a 
minister,  because  she  loved  either  learning  or 
piety,  but  because  she  thought  it  would  make 
Jack  a  gentleman,  and  set  him  above  his  brothers. 

Farmer  Brown  still  hoped,  that  though  Jack 
was  likely  to  make  but  an  idle  and  ignorant 
farmer,  yet  he  might  make  no  bad  tradesman, 
when  he  .«hould  be  removed  from  the  indul- 
gonccs  of  a  father's  house,  and  from  a  silly 
mother,  whose  fondness  kept  him  back  in  every 
thing.  This  woman  was  enraged  when  she 
feund  that  so  fine  a  scholar,  as  she  took  Jack 
to  be,  was  to  bo  put  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 
The  farmer,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  would  have  his  own  wa^.  But  being  a 
worldly  man,  and  too  apt  to  mmd  only  what  is 
falsely  called  the  main  chance ;  instead  of  being 
careful  to  look  out  for  a  sober,  prudent,  and  re- 
ligious master  for  his  son,  he  lefl  all  that  to  ac- 
cident, as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  little  or  no 
consirqucncc.  This  is  a  very  common  fault ; 
and  fathers  who  are  guilty  of  it,  are  in  a  great 
measure  answerable  for  the  future  sins  and 
errors  o^  their  children,  when  they  come  out 
into  the  world,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  If  a 
man  gives  his  son  a  good  education,  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  a  goo<i  master,  it  is  indeed  possible 
tliat  the  son  may  not  turn  out  well,  but  it  docs 
not  oAen  happen ;  and  when  it  dr)e8,  the  father 
has  no  blamo  resting  on  him ;  and  it  is  a  great 
\w\t\i  towards  a  man's  comfort  to  have  his  con- 
sriencc  quiet  in  that  resfjoct,  however  God  may 
think  fit  to  overrule  events. 

The  farmer,  however,  look  care  to  desire  his 
friends  to  inquire  lor  a  shoemaker  who  had 
good  business,  and  was  a  good  workn~.an  ;  and 
the  mother  did  not  forget  to  put  in  her  word, 
and  desired  that  it  might  be  one  who  was  not 
too  strict ;  for  Jack  had  been  brought  up  tender- 
ly, was  a  meek  boy,  and  could  not  boar  to  bo 
contradicted  in  any  thing.  And  this  is  the 
common  notion  of  meekness  among  people  who 
do  not  tike  up  their  notions  on  rational  and 
Christian  grounds. 

Mr.  Williams  was  recommend*^d  to  the  far 
mor  as  being  the  best  shoemaker  in  the  town  in 
which  ho  lived,  and  far  from  a  strict  master, 
and,  without  tarther  inquirie.s,  to  ^Ir.  Williams 
he  went. 

James  Stock,  wlio  was  tlie  son  of  an  honopt 
labourer  in  iho  next  viilajrc,  was  lx>und  out   by 
.  the  parish  in  consideration  of  his  father  having 


however,  notwithstanding  his  idleness, 

ip  a  little  reading  and  writing,  but  never  I  so  ntnnerous  a  family,  that  lie  was  not  able  to 
earn  to  cost  an  account*   tiiat  was  too  j  put  him  out  himself.     .Tames  was  in  every  tiling 
abour.     His   mother   was   desirous    he 
continue  at  school,  not  so  much  for  the 

hia  learning,  which  she  had  not  sense 


I  the  very  reverse  of  his  new  companion.  He  was 
'  a  modest,  industrious,  pious  youth  :  and  thfunrh 
!  S40  poor,  and  the  child  of  a  labourer,  was  a  much 
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better  scholar  than  Jack,  who  was  a  wealthy 
farmer*8  son. — His  father  had,  it  is  true,  been 
able  to  five  him  but  very  little  schooling,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  be  put  to  work  when  quite  a  child. 
When  very  young  he  used  to  run  of  errands  for 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  curate  of  the  parish ;  a  very 
kind-hearted  young  gentleman,  who  boarded 
next  door  to  his  father's  cottage.  He  used  also 
to  rub  down  and  saddle  his  horse,  and  do  any 
other  little  job  for  him,  in  the  most  civil  oblig- 
ing manner.  All  this  so  recommended  him  to 
tlie  clergyman,  that  he  would  odcn  send  for  him 
of  an  evening,  afler  he  had  done  his  day's  work 
in  the  field,  and  condescended  to  teach  him  him- 
self to  write  and  cast  accounts,  as  well  as  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  principles  of  his  religion.  It 
was  not  merely  out  of  kindness  for  the  little 
|rood-natured  services  James  did  him,  that  he 
showed  him  this  favour,  but  also  for  his  readi- 
ness in  the  catechism,  and  his  devout  behaviour 
at  church. 

The  first  thing  that  drew  the  minister's  at- 
tention to  this  boy,  was  the  following ;  he  had 
frequently  given  him  half-pence  and  pence  for 
holding  his  horse  and  carrying  him  to  water 
before  he  was  big  enough  to  be  further  useful 
to  him.  On  Christmas  day  he  was  surprised  to 
see  James  at  church,  reading  out  of  a  handsome 
new  prayer-book  ;  he  wondered  how  he  came 
by  it,  for  he  knew  there  was  nobody  in  the  pa- 
rish likely  to  have  given  it  to  him,  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  Sunday  schools ;  and  the  fa- 
ther could  not  afford  it  he  was  sure. 

*  Well  James,'  said  he,  as  he  saw  him  when 
they  came  out,  *you  made  a  good  figure  at 
church  to-day  :  it  mado  you  look  like  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  not  only  to.  have  so  handsome  a 
book,  but  to  be  so  ready  in  all  parts  of  the  sor- 
▼ice.  How  came  you  by  that  book  ?'  James 
owned  modestly,  that  he  had  been  a  whole  year 
saving  up  the  money  by  single  half-ponce,  all 
of  which  had  been  of  the  minister's  own  giving, 
and  that  in  all  tiiat  time  he  had  not  spent  a  sin- 
gle farthing  on  his  own  diversions. — *  My  dear 
boy,'  said  the  grjod  Mr.  Thomas,  *  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  thou  dost  not  turn  out  well  in  the 
world,  for  two  reasons  : — first,  from  thy  saving 
turn  and  self-denying  temper;  and  next,  be- 
cause thou  didst  devote  the  first  eighteen-pence 
thou  wast  ever  worth  in  the  world  to  so  good  a 
purpose.' 

James  bowed  and  blushed,  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Thomas  began  to  take  more  notice  of  him, 
and  to  instruct  liim  as  I  said  above.  As  James 
soon  grew  able  to  do  him  more  considerable 
service,  he  would  now  and  then  give  him  a  six- 
pence. This  he  constantly  saved  till  it  became 
a  little  sum,  with  which  he  bought  shoes  and 
stockings ;  well  knowing  that  his  poor  father, 
with  a  large  family  and  low  wages,  could  not 
buy  them  for  him.  As  to  what  little  money 
he  earned  himself  by  his  daily  labour  in  the 
field,  he  constantly  carried  it  to  his  mother  every 
Saturday  night,  to  buy  bread  for  the  family, 
which  was  a  pretty  help  to  them. 

As  James  was  not  overstnut  in  his  make,  his 
father  thankfully  accepted  the  offer  of  the  pa- 
rish officers  V)  bind  out  his  son  to  a  trade.  This 
|!ood  man,  however,  had  not,  like  farmer  Brown, 
the  liberty  of  choosing  a  master  for  his  son;  or 


ho  would  carefully  have  inquired  if  he  was  i 
proper  man  to  have  the  care  of  youth ;  bat  Wil. 
liams  the  shoemaker  was  already  fixed  on,  by 
those  who  were  to  put  the  boy  out,  who  told  him 
if  he  wanted  a  master  it  must  be  him  or  none; 
for  the  overseers  had  a  better  opinion  of  WiU 
liams  than  he  deserved,  and  thought  it  would 
be  the  making  of  the  boy  to  go  to  him.  The 
father  knew  that  beggars  must  not  be  chooien, 
so  he  fitted  out  James  for  his  new  place,  having 
indeed  little  to  give  him  besides  his  blessing. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  kiodlj 
gave  him  an  old  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  his 
mother,  who  was  a  neat  and  notable  woman, 
contrived  to  make  up  for  him  herself  without  a 
farthing  expense,  and  when  it  was  turned  and 
made  fit  for  his  size,  it  made  him  a  very  hand* 
some  suit  for  Sundays,  and  lasted  him  a  couple 
of  years. 

f  And  here  let  me  stop  to  remark  what  a  pitv 
;  it  is,  that  poor  women  so  seldom  axe  able  or  wil- 
ling  to  do  these  sort  of  little  handy  jobs  them, 
selves ;  and  that  tliey  do  not  oftener  bring  up 
their  daughters  to  be  more  useibl  in  family 
work.  They  are  great  losers  by  it  everj  wiy , 
not  only  as  they  arc  disqualifying  their  girls 
from  making  good  wives  hereafter,  but  tbey  are 
losers  in  point  of  present  advantage ;  for  gentry 
could  much  oftener  afford  to  give  a  poor  boy  a 
jacket  or  a  waistcoat,  if  it  was  not  for  the  ex- 
pense  of  making  it,  which  adds  very  much  to 
the  cost.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  many  poor 
women  would  oflcn  get  an  old  coat,  or  a  bit  of 
coarse  new  cloth  given  to  tlicm  to  fit  out  a  boy, 
if  the, mothers  or  sisters  were  known  to  be  able 
to  cut  out  to  advantage,  and  to  make  it  up  de- 
cently themselves.  But  half  a  crown  for  the 
making  a  bit  of  kersey,  which  costs  but  a  few 
shillings,  is  more  than  many  very  charitable 
jgentry  can  afford  to  give — so  they  oflcn  give 
Viotliing  at  all,  when  they  see  tlio  mothers  so 
little  able  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  take  this  hint  kindly,  as  it  is  meant 
tbr  their  good. 

But  to  return  to  our  two  young  shoe-makers 
They  were  both  now  settled  at  Mr.  WilUami'i 
who,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  good  workman, 
had  plenty  of  business — He  had  sometimes  two 
or  tiiree  journeymen,  but  no  apprentices  but 
Jack  and  James. 

Jack,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  keen, 
smart  boy,  took  to  learn  the  trade  quick  enough, 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  make  him  stick  two 
hours  together  to  his  work.  At  every  noise  he 
heard  in  the  street  down  went  the  work"  the 
last  one  way,  the  upper  leather  another;  the 
sole  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  the  thresd 
dragged  after  him,  all  the  way  up  thd  street  If 
a  blind  fiddler,  a  ballad  singer,  a  mountebank, 
a  dancing  bear,  or  a  drum  were  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance— out  ran  Jack — nothing  conid  stop  him, 
and  not  a  stich  more  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to 
do  that  day.  Every  duty,  every  promise  was 
forgotten  for  the  present  plea8ure---hecoald  not 
resist  the  smallest  temptation — he  never  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  consider  whether  a  thinff  was 
right  or  wrong,  but  whether  he  liked  or  disliked 
it.  And  as  his  ill-judging  mother  took  eare  to 
send  him  privately  a  good  supply  of  pocket* 
money,  that  deadly  bane  to  all  yoathful  virtOB 
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be  had  ^nerally  a  few  pence  ready  tn  spend, 
and  tn  iudiil^  in  the  present  diversion  whatever 
it  waa.  And  what  was  atill  wo  me  even  than 
vpendingf  his  money,  he  spent  his  time  too,  or 
rather  his  master's  time.  Of  this  he  was  con- 
tinually reminded  by  James,  to  whom  he  always 
answered,  *  what  have  you  to  complain  about  7 
It  is  nothing  to  you  or  any  one  else  ;  I  spend 
iiobody*s  money  bat  my  own.  '  That  may  be,* 
replied  the  other,  *  bat  you  cannot  say  it  is  your 
own  time  that  you  spend.*  He  insisted  upon  it 
that  it  was ;  but  James  fetched  down  their  in- 
dentures, and  there  showed  him  that  ho  had  so- 
lemnly bound  himself  by  that  instrument,  not  to 
waste  his  master's  property.  *  Now,'  quoth 
James,  *  thy  own  time  is  a  very  valuable  part  of 
thy  master's  property.'  To  this  he  replied, 
*  every  one's  time  was  his  own,  and  he  should 
not  sit  mopingf  all  day  over  his  last — for  his  part, 
he  thanked  (Jod,  he  was  no  parish  'prentice.' 

James  did  not  rescmt  this  piece  of  foolish  im- 
pertinence, as  some  silly  lads  would  have  done ; 
nor  fly  out  into  a  violent  passion  :  for  even  at 
this  early  age,  he  had  begun  to  learn  of  Ilim 
vAo  i0«s  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  therefore 
when  he  teas  reviled^  he  reviled  not  again.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  so  very  kind  and  gentle, 
that  even  Jack,  vain  and  idle  as  he  was,  could 
not  help  loving  him,  though  he  took  care  never 
to  fiJlow  his  vivicc. 

Jack's  fondness  for  his  boyish  and  silly  diver- 
iions  in  the  street,  soon  produced  the  effects 
which  might  naturally  be  expected;  and  the 
same  idleness  which  led  him  to  fly  out  into  the 
town  at  the  sound  ef  a  fiddle  or  the  sigiit  of  a 
-pappet-show,  soon  led  him  to  those  places  to 
which  all  these  fiddles  and  shows  naturally  lead  ; 
1  mean  the  alehouse.  The  acquaintance  picki;d 
up  in  the  street  was  carried  on  at  the  (iray- 
hinnd :  and  the  idle  pastimes  of  the  boy  Hoon 
led  to  the  destructive  vices  of  the  man. 

As  he  was  not  an  ill-tempered  youth,  nor  na- 
turally much  given  to  drink,  a  sober  and  prudent 
master,  who  had  been  steady  in  his  mana^c- 
nKnt  and  regular  in  his  own  conduct,  who  would 
have  recommended  good  advice  by  a  frood  ex- 
ample, might  have  made  somothinn^  of  Jack. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Mr.  Williani;*,  though 
a  pvad  workman,  and  not  a  very  hard  or  severe 
master,  was  neither  a  sober  nor  a  steady  man — 
•0  far  from  it  that  he  apcnt  much  more  time  at 
the  Grayhoimd  than  at  home.  There  was  no 
Older  cither  in  his  shop  or  family.  He  lefl  the 
chief  care  of  his  business  to  his  two  young  ap- 
prentices ;  and  being  but  a  worldly  man,  he  was 
at  first  disposed  to  show  favour  to  Jack,  much 
more  than  to  James,  because  he  had  more  mo- 
ney, and  his  father  was  better  in  the  world  than 
tiie  father  of  poor  James. 

At  first,  therefore,  he  was  disposed  to  consider 
James  as  a  sort  of  drudge  ;  who  was  to  do  all 
the  menial  work  of  the  fiimily,  and  he  did  not 
eare  how  little  he  taught  him  of  his  trade.  With 
Mrs.  Williams  the  matter  was  still  worse ;  she 
eoBstantly  called  him  away  from  the  business  of 
kii  trade  to  wash  the  house,  nurse  the  child,  turn 
the  spit,  or  ran  of  errands.  And  here  I  must  re- 
mark, that  though  pariah  apprentices  are  bound 
in  duty  to  be  submissive  to  both  master  and 
inistrets,  and  always  to  make  themselves  as  use- 


ful as  they  can  in  a  family,  and  to  be  civil  and 
humble ;  yet  on  the  oth<.'r  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of 
masters  always  to  remember,  that  if  they  are 
paid  for  instructing  thcrii  in  their  trade,  they 
ought  conscientiously  to  instruct  them  in  it,  and 
not  to  employ  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  such  household  or  other  drudgery,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
their  trade.  This  practice  ia  not  the  less  unjust 
because  it  is  common. 

Mr.  Williams  soon  found  out  that  his  favourite 
Jack  would  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  the  shop ; 
for  though  he  worked  well  enough,  he  did  not 
care  how  little  ho  did.  Nor  could  he  be  of  tlie  least 
use  to  his  master  in  keeping  an  account,  or 
writing  out  a  bill  upon  occasion,  for,  as  he  never 
could  be  made  to  learn  to  cypher,  he  did  not 
know  addition  from  multiplication. 

One  day  one  of  the  customers  called  at  the 
shop  in  a  great  hurry,  and  desired  his  bill  might 
be  made  out  that  minute.  Mr.  Williams,  havmg 
taken  a  cup  too  much,  made  several  attempts  to 
put  down  a  clear  account,  but  the  more  he  tried, 
the  less  he  found  himself  able  to  do  iL  James, 
who  was  sitting  at  his  last,  rose  up,  and  with 
great  modesty,  asked  his  master  if  he  would 
please  to  give  him  leave  to  make  out  the  bill, 
saying,  that  though  but  a  poor  scholar,  he  would 
do  his  best,  rather  than  keep  tlie  gentleman  wait- 
ing. Williams  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and 
confused  as  his  head  was  with  liquor,  he  yet 
was  able  to  observe  with  what  neatness,  despatch, 
and  exactness,  the  account  was  drawn  out.  From 
that  time  he  no  longer  considered  James  as  a 
drudge,  but  as  one  fitted  for  the  high  depart- 
ments of  the  trade,  and  he  was  now  regularly 
employed  to  manaije  the  accounts,  with  which 
all  the  cuittorners  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it 
contributed  greatly  to  raise  him  in  hi;>  master's 
esteem:  for  ihrrc  wore  now  never  any  ofthoso 
blunders  or  false  charges  fur  which  tlic  shop 
had  before  l>ern  so  famous. 

James  went  on  in  a  ro{rnIar  course  of  in- 
duiitry,  and  srKm  lM.'Cbnio  the  bcbt  workman  Mr. 
Williani!)  had ;  but  there  were  many  thins^s  in 
the  family  which  he  greatly  disapproved.  Some 
of  the  journeymen  used  to  swear,  drink,  and 
sing  very  licentious  songs.  All  these  things 
wore  a  great  t^rirf  to  his  sol)er  mind  ;  ho  com- 
plained to  his  master  who  only  laughed  at  him ; 
and,  indeed,  as  Williams  did  the  same  himself^ 
he  put  it  out  of  his  [lowcr  to  correct  his  servants, 
if  he  had  Ijcen  so  disposed.  James  however, 
used  always  to  reprove  them  with  great  mild- 
ness indeed,  but  with  great  seriousness  also. 
Thi.x,  hut  still  more  his  own  excellent  example, 
produced  at  length  very  good  effects  on  such  of 
the  men  as  were  not  quite  hardened  in  sin. 

What  grieved  him  most,  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sunday  was  spent  The  master  lay 
in  bed  all  the  morning ;  nor  did  tlie  mother  or 
her  children  over  go  to  church,  except  there  was 
some  new  finery  to  be  shown,  or  a  christening 
to  be  attended.  The  town's  people  were  coming 
to  the  shop  all  the  morning,  for  work  which 
should  have  been  sent  home  the  night  before, 
had  not  the  inaKtcr  been  at  the  alehouse.  And 
what  wounded  James  to  the  very  soul  was,  that 
the  master  expected  the  two  apprentice*  to  carry 
home  shoes  to  the  country  customers  on  the 
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Sunday  niorninfl|>;  which  he  wickedly  thought 
was  a  savinv  of  time,  as  it  prevented  their  hin- 
dcrin^  their  work  on  the  Saturday.  These 
Rhaint'tul  practices  g^reatly  alllictcd  poor  James; 
he  bcgnred  his  master  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
excuse  him,  but  he  only  laug^hod  at  his  squeamish 
Gonsciencc,  as  ho  called  it 

Jack  did  not  dislike  this  part  of  the  business, 
and  generally  after  he  had  delivered  his  parcel, 
wasted  good  part  of  the  day  in  nutting,  playing 
^  fives,  or  dropping  in  at  the  public  house  :  any 
thing  was  better  to  Jack  than  going  to  church. 

James  on  the  other  hand,  when  ho  was  com- 
pelled, sorely  against  his  conscience,  to  carry 
home  any  goods  on  a  Sunday  morning,  always 
got  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  knelt  down  and 
prayed  heartily  to  God  to  forgive  him  a  sin 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid ;  he  took 
care  not  to  lose  a  moment  by  the  way,  but  as  he 
was  taking  his  walk  with  the  utmost  speed,  to 
leave  his  shoes  with  the  customers,  he  spent  his 
time  in  endeavouring  to  keep  up  good  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  and  praying  that  the  day  might 
come  when  his  conscience  mi/rht  be  delivered 
from  this  grievous  burthen.  lie  was  now  {mr- 
ticularly  thankful,  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  for- 
merly taught  him  so  many  psalms  and  chapters, 
which  he  uaed  to  repeat  m  these  walks  with 
great  devotion. 

He  always  got  home  before  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  up,  dressed  himself  very  clean,  and 
went  twice  to  church  ;  as  he  greatly  disliked  the 
company  and  practices  of  his  master's  house, 
particularly  on  the  Sabbath-day,  he  preferred 
spending  his  evening  alone,  reading  his  Bible, 
which  I  had  forgot  to  say  the  worthy  clergyman 
Jiad  given  him  when  ho  Icfl  his  native  village. 
Sunday  evening,  which  is  to  some  people  such 
a  burden,  was  to  James  the  highest  holiday.  Ho 
had  Hirmnrly  learnt  a  little  how  to  sing  a  psalm 
of  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish,  and  this  was  now 
become  a  very  delicrhlfal  part  of  his  evening  ox- 
ercise.  And  as  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  jour- 
neymen, by  James's  advice  and  example,  was 
tiow  beginning  to  be  of  a  more  serious  way  of 
thinking,  ho  often  asked  him  to  sit  an  hour  with 
him,  when  they  read  the  Bible,  and  talked  it ! 
over  together  in  a  manner  very  pleasant  and 
improving ;  and  as  Will  was  a  famous  singer,  a 
psalm  or  two  sung  together,  was  a  very  innocent 
pleasure. 

James's  good  manners  and  civility  to  the  cus- 
tomers drew  much  business  to  the  shop ;  and 
his  skill  as  a  workman  was  so  great,  that  every 
one  desired  that  his  shoes  might  be  made  by 
Jame.^.  Williams  grew  so  very  idle  and  negli- 
gent, that  he  now  totally  neglected  hU  affairs, 
and  to  hard  drinking  added  deep  gaming.  All 
James's  care,  both  of  the  shop  and  the  accounts, 
could  not  keep  things  in  any  tolerable  order :  he 
represented  to  his  master  that  they  were  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse,  and  exhorted  him,  if  ho  | 
ralucd  his  credit  as  a  tradesman,  his  comfort  as 
a  husband  and  father,  his  character  as  a  master, 
and  his  soul  as  a  Christian  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  Williams  swore  a  great  oath,  that  he 
would  not  be  restrained  in  his  pleasures  to  please 
A  canting  parish  'prentice,  nor  to  humour  a  par- 
tel  of  squalling  brats — that  let  people  say  what 
they  would  of  him,  they  should  never  say  he  was 


a  hypocrite,  and  as  long  u  thej  oomld  not  call 
him  that,  he  did  not  care  what  else  they  called 
him. 

In  a  violent  passion  he  immediately  went  t» 
the  Cj  ray  hound,  where  he  now  spent  not  only 
overy  evening,  which  he  had  long  done,  but  good 
part  of  the  day  and  night  also^ — His  wife  was 
very  dressy,  extravagant,  and  fond  of  company, 
and  wasted  at  home  as  fast  as  her  husband  spent 
abroad,  so  that  all  the  neighbours  said,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  James,  his  master  must  hare  besB 
a  bankrupt  long  ago,  but  they  were  sure  he  oouM 
not  hold  it  much  longer. 

As  Jack  Brown  sung  a  good  song,  and  played 
many  diverting  tricks,  wHliami  liked  his  com- 
pany ;  and  oflen  allowed  him  to  mako  one  at 
the  Grayhound,  where  he  would  laugh  heartily 
at  his  stories  ;  so  that  every  one  thought  Jack 
was  much  the  greater  favourite — se  he  was  as  a 
companion  in  frolic,  and  foolery,  and  pUm$ure^ 
as  it  is  called ;  but  ho  would  not  trust  him  with 
an  inch  of  leather  or  sixpence  in  money :  No, 
no— when  business  was  to  be  done,  or  trust  was 
to  be  reposed,  James  was  tlie  man  :  the  idle  and 
the  drunken  never  trust  one  another,  if  they 
have  common  sense.  They  like  to  laugh,  anid 
sing,  and  riot,  and  drink  together,  but  when  they 
want  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  a  helper  in  business 
or  in  trouble,  they  go  farther  afield ;  and  Wil- 
liams, while  he  would  drink  with  Jack,  wonld 
trust  James  with  untold  gold ;  and  even  was 
foolishly  tempted  to  neglect  his  business  the 
more  from  knowing  that  he  had  one  at  home  who 
was  taking  care  of  it. 

In  spite  of  all  James's  core  and  diligence, 
however,  things  were  growing  worse  and  worse; 
the  more  James  saved,  the  more  his  master  and 
mistress  spent.  One  morning,  just  as  the  shop 
was  opened,  and  James  had  set  every  body  to 
their  res|>ectivo  work,  and  he  himself  was  set- 
tling the  business  for  the  day,  he  found  that  his 
master  was  not  yet  come  from  the  Grayhound. 
As  this  was  now  become  a  common  case,  he 
only  grieved  but  did  not  wonder  at  it  While 
he  was  indulging  sad  thoughts  on  what  woold 
be  the  end  oi'  all  this,  in  ran  the  tapster  from  the 
( Tayhound  out  of  breath,  and  with  a  look  of 
terror  and  dismay,  desired  James  would  step 
over  to  the  public  house  with  him  that  moment, 
for  that  his  master  wanted  him. 

James  went  immediately,  surprised  at  this 
unusual  message.  When  he  got  into  the  kitchen 
of  the  public  house,  which  ho  now  entered  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  though  it  was  just  op» 
posite  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  he  was 
shocked  at  the  beastly  disgusting  appearance  of 
every  thing  he  beheld.  There  was  a  table  cover* 
ed  with  tankards,  punch-bowls,  broken  glasses, 
pipes,  and  dirty  greasy  packs  of  cards,  and  all 
over  wet  with  liquor ;  the  lloor  was  strewed  with 
broken  earthen  cups,  odd  cards,  and  an  EO  table 
which  had  been  shivered  to  pieces  in  a  quarrel; 
behind  the  table  stood  a  crowd  of  dirty  fellows, 
with  matted  locks,  hollow  eyes,  and  faoessmear- 
cd  with  tobacco  ;  James  mode  his  way  after  the 
tapster,  through  this  wretched  looking  crew,  to 
a  settle  which  stood  in  the  chimney  corner.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered,  but  the  silent  horror  seemed 
to  denote  something  more  than  a  mere  comraoa 
drunken  bout 
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What  was  the  dismay  of  Jamm,  when  he  saw 
Iiis  miserable  master  stretched  out  on  the  settle, 
in  all  the  agonies  of  death  !  He  had  failen  into 
a  fit ;  after  ha? ing  drunk  hard  best  part  of  the 
ni^hf,  and  seemed  to  hare  but  a  few  minutes  to 
live.  In  his  frightful  countenance,  was  dis. 
nlcji'cd  the  drcadml  picture  of  sin  and  death,  fur 
M  struggled  at  once  under  the  guilt  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  the  pann  of  a  dying  man.  Ho  reco- 
vered his  senses  ror  a  ftw  moments,  and  called 
oat  to  ask  if  his  faithful  servant  was  come. — 
James  went  ap  to  him,  took  him  by  his  cold 
hand,  but  was  too  much  moved  to  apeak. — *  Oh  ! 
James,  James,*  cried  he  in  a  broken  voice,  *pray 
ibr  me,  comfort  me.'  James  spoke  kindly  to 
him,  but  was  too  honest  to  give  him  false  com- 
fort, as  is  too  often  done  by  mistaken  friends  in 
these  dreadful  moments. 

*  James,*  said  he, '  I  have  been  a  bad  master 
to  you — ^yon  would  have  saved  me,  soul  and  bodv, 
bat  I  would  not  let  you — I  have  ruined  my  wile, 
my  children,  and  my  own  soul.  Take  warning, 
oh,  take  warning  by  my  miserable  end,'  said  he 
to  his  stupified  companions :  but  none  wore  able 
to  attend  to  him  but  James,  who  bid  him  lifl  up 
bis  heart  to  God,  and  prayed  heartily  for  him 
himselfl  *  Oh  !*  said  tiie  dying  man, '  it  is  too 
late,  too  late  for  me — but  you  have  still  time,* 
•aid  he  to  the  half-drunken  terrified  crew  around 
him.  '  Where  is  Jack  /*  Jack  Brown  came 
ferward,  but  was  too  much  frightened  to  speak. 
*0  wretched  boy  !*  said  he,  *  f  fear  I  shall  have 
the  ruin  of  thy  soul,  as  well  as  my  own  to  answer 
for.  Stop  short ! — Take  warning — now  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth.  O  James,  James,  thou  dost 
not  pray  for  me.  Death  is  dreadful  to  the  wick- 
ed—-O  the  sting  of  death  to  a  guilty  conscience  !* 
Here  he  liAed  up  his  ghastly  eyes  in  speechless 
horror,  grasped  hard  at  the  hand  of  James  ;  gave 
a  deep  hollow  groan,  and  closed  his  eyes,  never 
to  open  them  but  in  an  awful  eternity. 

This  was  death  in  all  its  horrors !  the  gay 
eompanions  of  his  sinful  pleasures,  could  not 
stand  the  sight;  all  slunk  away  like  guilty 
thieves  from  their  late  favourite  friend — no  one 
was  lefl  to  assist  him,  but  his  two  apprentices. 
Brown  was  not  so  hardened  but  that  he  shed 
many  tears  for  his  unhappy  master  ;  and  even 
made  some  hasty  resolutions  of  amendment, 
which  were  too  soon  forgotten. 

While  Brown  stepped  home  to  call  the  work- 
men  to  come  and  assist  in  removing  their  poor 
master,  James  staid  alone  with  the  corpse,  and 
employed  those  awful  moments  in  indulging  the 
most  serious  thoughts,  and  praying  heartily  to 
God,  that  so  terrible  a  lesson  might  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  him  ;  but  that  ho  might  be  enabled 
to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for 
death. — The  resolutions  he  made  at  this  moment, 
as  they  were  not  made  in  his  own  strength,  but 
111  an  humble  reliance  on  God*s  gracious  help, 
were  of  use  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  and  if 
ever  he  was  for  a  moment  tempted  to  say,  or  do 
a  wrong  thing,  the  remembrance  of  his  poor 
dying  master's  last  agonies,  and  the  dreadful 
words  he  uttered,  always  operated  as  an  instant 
check  upon  him. 

When  Williams  was  buried,  and  his  affairs 
eame  to  be  inanired  into,  they  were  found  to  be '. 
la  a  lad  oonditiob.    His  wile,  indeed,  was  the  j 


loss  to  be  pitied,  as  she  had  contributed  her  fiill 
share  to  Itie  comiiion  ruin.  James,  however, 
did  pity  hor,  and  by  his  skill  in  accounts,  his 
known  honesty,  and  the  trust  the  creditors  put 
in  his  word,  things  came  to  be  settled  rather 
better  than  Mrs.  Williams  cxjHictcd. 

Both  Brown  and  James  were  now  within  a 
month  or  two  of  being  out  of  their  time.  The 
creditors,  as  was  said  before,  employed  James 
to  settle  his  late  master's  accounts,  which  he  did 
in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  his  abilities,  and 
his  honesty,  that  they  proposed  to  him  to  take 
the  shop  himself.  He  assured  them  it  was  ut- 
terly out  of  his  powor  for  want  of  money.  As 
the  creditors  had  not  the  least  fear  of  being  re. 
paid,  if  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  life, 
they  generously  agreed  among  themselves  to 
advance  him  a  small  sum  of  money  without  any 
security  but  his  bond  ;  for  this  he  was  to  pay  a 
very  reasonable  interest,  and  to  return  Uie  whole 
in  a  given  number  of  years.  James  shed  tears 
of  gratitude  at  this  testimony  to  his  character, 
and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  their 
kindness,  so  great  was  his  dread  of  being  in 
debt 

He  took  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from  his 
mistress  ;  and  in  settling  affairs  with  her,  took 
care  to  make  every  thing  as  advantageous  to  hor 
as  possible.  He  never  once  allowed  himself  to 
think  how  unkind  she  had  been  to  him ;  he  only 
saw  in  her  the  needy  widow  of  his  deceased 
master,  and  the  distressed  mother  of  an  infant 
family  ;  and  was  heartily  sorry  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  contribute  to  their  support ;  it  was  not 
only  James's  duty,  but  his  delight,  to  return  good 
for  evil — for  he  was  a  Christian. 

James  Stock  was  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
on  his  own  earnest  endeavours,  master  of  a  con- 
siderable siiop,  and  was  respected  by  the  whole 
town  for  his  prudence,  honesty,  and  piety.  How 
he  behaved  in  his  new  station,  and  also  what 
bcfel  liis  comrade  Brown,  must  be  the  subject 
of  another  book ;  and  I  hope  my  readers  will 
look  forward  with  some  impatience  for  some 
further  account  of  this  worthy  young  man.  In 
the  meantime,  other  apprentices  will  do  well  to 
follow  so  praiseworthy  an  example,  and  to  re- 
member, that  the  respectable  master  of  a  large 
shop,  and  of  a  profitable  business,  was  raised  to 
that  creditable  situation,  without  money,  friends, 
or  connexions,  from  the  low  beginning  of  a  parish 
apprentice,  by  sobriety,  industry,  the  fear  of 
(>od,  and,  an  obedience  to  the  divine  principles 
of  tiie  Christian  religion. 


PART  II. 

T%e  Apprentice  turned  Master. 

The  first  part  of  tliis  history  Icfl  off  with  the 
dreadful  sudden  death  of  Williams  the  idle  shoe- 
maker,  who  died  in  a  drunken  fit  at  the  Grav- 
hound.  It  also  showed  how  James  Stock,  his 
faithful  apprentice,  by  his  honest  and  upright 
behaviour,  so  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  his 
late  master's  creditors,  that  they  set  him  up  in 
business,  though  he  was  not  worth  a  shilling  ot 
his  own — such  is  the  power  of  a  good  character ! 
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And  when  we  last  parted  from  him  he  bad  juit  answer  for.    Let  me  now  call  to  mind  tin  lor. 

got  possesnion  of  his  maBter*s  shop.  row  I  UBod  to  feel  when  I  was  made  to  carry 

This  sudden  prosperity  was  a  time  of  trial  work  home  on  a  Sunday  by  an  nngodlv  master: 

ibr  James  ;  who,  as  he  was  now  become  a  ere-  and  let  me  now  ktep  the  resolution  I  then  icMm- 

ditablc  tradesman,  I  shall  hereafler  think  proper  ed. 

to  call  Mr.  James  Stock".  I  say,  this  sudden  So  what  his  heart  found  right  to  do,  he  re- 
rise  in  life  was  a  time  of  trial ;  fur  we  hardly  solved  to  do  quickly ;  and  he  set  out  at  'first  u 
know  what  we  are  ourselves  till  wo  become  our  he  meant  to  go  on.  The  Sunday  was  sn\j  a 
own  masters.  There  is  indeed  always  area-  day  of  rest  at  Mr.  Stock's.  He  would  not  auow 
sonabic  hope  that  a  good  servant  will  not  make  a  pair  of  shoes  to  be  given  out  on  that  day  to 
a  bad  master,  and  that  a  faithful  apprentice  will  oblige  the  best  customer  he  had.  And  what  did 
prove  an  lionest  tradesman.  Hut  the  heart  of  he  lose  by  it?  Why  nothing.  For  when  thepeo 
xnan  is  deceitful ;  and  some  folks  who  seem  to  pie  were  once  used  to  it,  they  liked  Saturday 
behave  very  well  while  they  arc  under  subjcc-  night  just  as  well.  But  had  it  been  otherwise 
tion,  no  sooner  get  a  little  power  than  their  he  would  have  given  up  his  gains  to  bis  con 
heads  are  turned,  and  they  grow  prouder  than  science. 

those  who  are  gentlemen  born.     They  forget  at  Showing  how  Mr,  Stock  behaved  to  hig  apprn 

once  that  they  were  lately  poor  and  dependant  tices. 

thembclves,  so  that  one  would  think  that  with  ....       ,        ^       •    .1     '      i.       i.         .   . 

their  poverty  they  had  lo«t  their  memory  toa  ^^  *>«?  *»^  f  *  "P  »"^^«  .^orld  w  far  a.  to  have 

I  ha^  known  some   who   had  sulTered  most  apprentices  he  thought  himself  as  accounlaUe 

hardships  in  their  early  days,  become  the  most  ^^'  their  behaviour  as  if  they  had  been  his  chB- 

hard  and  oppressive  in  their  turn :  so  that  they  ^J^^V    *®  "^^  '"^  r\"l^  ^^^?:  '""^  *"t  ! 

sceni  to  forget  that  fine  considerate  reason  which  f^^'f  ^"^  "f'7  T*^  ot  Ulking  to  them,  eo  that 

God  gives  to  the  children  of  Israel  why  they  **»®^^«  **'°.  ^""^  "^^^  too  much  of  swearing,  re- 

should  be  merciful  to  their  servants,  rrmemyr-  probate  masters,  were  iond  of  hira.     They  were 

ing.  said  he,  that  thou  thyself  was  a  bond-man,  "^^^^  ^^\V^,  °/  spi^aking  to  him ;  they  told  him 

Young  Mr.  Stock  did  not  so  forjjct  himself,  f  their  little  troubles,  and  considered  Uieir  mas. 

He  had  Indeed  the  only  sure  guard  from  falling  ^9'  "  ^^V'     c    '^''''"^^'/^^  *'»^>^  "?^  they  wonW 

into  this  error.  It  was  not  from  any  uneasiness  m  1°  ajiy  thing  for  a  good  word  and  a  kind  look. 

hia  natural  disposition :  for  that  only  just  serves  ^«  ^"^  4',^  "*?  7°"  *^  *»\*!?  ^,^^°  .^J  ^ 

to   make   folks  good-natured   when    they   are  been  guilty  of  a  fault,  they  did  not  lie  to  him  to 

pleased,  and  patient  when  they  have  nothing  S"ITJ  *  '.""J     ^  *''*'**^   make  one  fault  two. 

to  vex  them.-ijamcs  went  upon  higher  ground  ^"f  ^^5°"^'*  ^'?  T^T^  .^'I!!^'!.*"^  w».  Tery 

He  brought  his   religion   into  all  his  actions ;  watchful  also,  for  he  did  not  think  neglacl  any 

ho  did  not  give  way  to  abusive  language,  be-  part  of  kindness.     He  brought  them  to  a4k»pt  one 

cause  he  knew  it  was  a  sin.     He  did  not  use  very  pretty  method    which  waJ^  on  a  Sunday 

his  apprentices  ill,  because  ho  knew  he  had  him-  V'T''^  ^     /'''.  themselves  with  wriUng  oat 

self  a  Master  in  heaven.  t*^^  '^  ^l^'^" .  *^*^  °^  Scripture  m  a  neat,  copy. 

He  knew  he  owed  his  present  happy  situation  ^^  7»\'»  «^' '  ^°''^"-     You  have  the  aame  at 

to  the  kindness  of  the  creditors.     But  did  he  J"^  °^  ^^'^^  '^^'^nTl  ^^'^'^i**"  "°*  ~'  ■^"^ 

grow  easy  and  careless  because  he  knew  he  had  fou-rpence  and  will  last  nearly  a  year, 

inch   friends?   No   indeed.     He   worked    with  .    ^^  ^en  the  boys  carried  him  their  book.,  hi 

double  diligence  in  order  to  get  out  of  debt,  and  J""^*7  commended  him  whose  texte  were  writ, 

to  let  these  friends  see  he  did  not  abuse  their  ^"  »"  ^\*^  ^'^^''"^  ^'^"^-  ^    ^"^  "^'.^  f^y  ^^^ 

kindness.     Such  behaviour  as  this  is  the  great-  f"^  *'*^'  J^^  Z  "*'''      ''""^  °r  ^u"  ''■*"J«*™  J^' 

est  encouragement  in  the  world  to  rich  ^ople  ^^-^ts  bcjst  in  the  course  of  the  week ;  he  who 

to  lend  a  little  money.    It  creates  friendCand  ^."^'l*;*"*  ''^'*"  ^'j^*''*'  ^°'  "«^  Sunday.'    Tho. 

it  keeps  them.  !**^  ^^a  aoon  got  many  psalms  and  chapters  by 

His  shoes  and  booU  were  made  in  the  best  ^^"^  ^'^"'^!  ^'•'^'^"|  knowing  how  they  came 

manner  ;  this  got  him  business  ;  he  set  out  with  ^7  V^^"*'     "«.  ^'\f^  ^^'^^  ^"^'^y*  V^'K^  »  P"?- 

a  rule  to  tell  no  lies,  and  deceive  no  customers  ;  ^'"^f}  "«^  °^  Y-^^'  *  ^"^  ^^"""^ '  1  ^°''  "***  ^^    " 

this  aecurfd  his  business.     He  had  two  reasons  ^'^  ^"7"  ^l"^«  purposes  to  learn  texta  if  we 

for  not  promising  to  send  home  poods  when  he  ^."*^^  ^'y  ^  ^'^  "''  to  them.'     One  of  the  boya 

knew  he  should  not  be  able  to  keep  his  word.  ^»"ff  *P^  ^".P*^:  »"  *»'f  absence    and  to  run 

The  first,  because  he  knew  a  lie  was  a  sin,  the  ^^^^   ",«f'^»"  ^^  »*"  ^^^ '^ ,  y»^*»«"  »»«  »»«"^,  t" 

next,  because  it  was  a  follv.     There  is  no  credit  ?'*?**'/'  *  ^^^P'  he  brought  him  toa  aenu  of  hu 

Kioner  worn  out  than  that  which  is  gained   by  f*^"'^  ^J  ^^^  \"'  ?""***>?  ^"^  T^^'^"?  happemid 

fal»e  pretences.     After  a  little  while  no  one  is  ^^  ^^"^  ^"^^'^  of  Ephesians.     He  showed  hin 

deceived  by  them.     Falsehood  is  so  soon  detect-  ^^'*»^^  ^f  *  '"^•'^"/  J»>'  ^""^^  obedient  to  ht  mmOMT 

ed,  that  I  believe  most  tradesmen  arc  the  poorer  *"  '[^^slene^f  of  heart  as  unto  Christ,  and  ei- 

for  it  in  the  long  rung.     Deceit  is  the  worst  '"''^'"'^^  *°  him  with  so  much  kindness  what  it 

part  of  a  shopkeeper's  stock  in  trade.  was  not  to  work  with  eye.Bertice  a«  me  it  fUatr9, 

James  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  family—  ''"'  f^'"^.'?^  "'»"  ^(/'^^  /'?"»  '*«  ^«"?:  **!?* 

This  is  a  serious  situation,  (said  he  to  himself,  ^^^  ^"^  *'»*^  *»®  should  never  forget  it,  and  it  did 

one  fine  summer's  evening,  as  he  stood  Icanine  '"ore  towards  curinLr  him  of  idleness  than  the 

over  the  half-door  of  his  shop  to  enjoy  a  little  '^"n'i^st  horso-whipping  would  have  done. 

fresh  air)  I  am  now  master  of  a  family.     My  Jlow  Mr.  Stock  got  out  of  debt. 

cares  arc  doubled,  and  so  arc  my  duties.     I  see  Stock's  behaviour  was  very  regular,  and  be 

the  higher  one  geta  in  life  tho  more  one  has  to  was  much  beloved  for  his  kind  and  peaceable 
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temper.  He  had  also  a  good  repatation  for  akill 
in  his  trade,  and  hia  industry  was  talked  of 
through  the  whole  town,  so  that  ho  had  soon 
more  work  than  he  could  possibly  do.  He  paid 
all  his  dealers  to  the  Terj  day,  and  took  care  to 
carry  his  interest  money  to  the  creditors  the 
moment  it  became  due.  In  two  or  three  years 
he  was  able  to  begin  to  pay  oflf  a  small  part  of 
the  principal.  His  reason  for  being  so  eager  to 
pay  money  as  soon  as  it  became  due,  wus  this  : 
—lie  had  obserred  tradesmen,  and  especially 
his  old  master,  put  off  the  day  of  payment  as 
long  as  they  could,  even  though  they  had  the 
means  of  paying  in  their  power.  This  deceived 
them  :  for  having  money  in  their  pockets  they 
iurgot  it  belonged  to  the  creditor,  and  not  to 
themselves,  and  so  got  to  fancy  they  wore  rich 
when  they  were  really  poor.  This  false  notion 
led  them  to  indulge  m  idle  expenses,  whereas, 
if  they  had  paid  regularly,  they  would  have  had 
this  one  temptation  tlie  less :  a  young  trades- 
nun,  when  he  is  going  to  spend  money,  should 
at  li'ast  ask  himself,  *  Whether  this  money  is 
).»  own  or  his  creditors  V  This  little  question 
might  help  to  prevent  many  a  bankruptcy. 

A  true  Christian  always  goes  heartily  to  work 
to  find  out  what  is  his  besetting  sin ;  and  when 
he  has  found  it  (which  he  easily  may  if  he  looks 
fharp)  against  this  sin  ho  watches  narrowly. 
Xow  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  among  some  folks, 
•and  &  bod  fashion  it  isO  to  faney  that  good 
people  have  no  sin  ;  but  this  only  shows  Uieir 
icooranoe.  It  is  not  true.  That  good  man,  St 
Pkui,  knew  better.*  And  when  men  do  not 
own  their  sina,  it  is  not  because  their  is  no  sin 
in  Iheir  bearta,  but  because  they  are  not  anzi- 
OQS  lo  search  for  it,  nor  humble  ti7  confess  it, 
Dor  penitent  to  mourn  over  it  But  this  was 
not  the  eaae  with  James  Stock.  *  Examine 
voorwlvee  truly,*  said  he,  *is  no  bad  part  of 
the  entechism.*  He  began  to  be  afraid  that  his 
desire  of  living  creditably,  and  without  being  a 
harden  to  any  one,  might,  under  the  mask  of 
honesty  and  mdependeiicc,  lead  him  into  pride 
and  coveiousness.  Ho  feared  that  the  h\ii»  of 
hi*  heart  lay  that  way.  So  instoad  of  being 
proud  of  his  sobriety  ;  instead  of  braj^ging  that 
he  never  spent  his  money  idly,  nor  went  to  the 
alehouse ;  instead  of  boasting  how  hard  ho  work- 
ed and  how  lie  denied  himself,  he  strove  in  secret 
that  even  these  good  qualities  might  not  grow 
oat  of  a  wrong  root.  The  following  event  was 
of  nsi^  to  him  in  the  way  of  indulgmg  any  dis. 
position  to  covetounness. 

One  evening  as  he  was  standing  at  (he  door 
of  hia  shop  a  poor  dirty  boy,  without  stock incfs 
and  shoas,  came  op  and  asked  him  for  a  bit  of 
broken  victuals,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing  all 
day.     In  spile  of  his  dirt  and  rags  he  was  a 
wry  pretty,  lively,  civil  spoken  boy,  and  Mr. 
Stock  could  not  help  thinking  he  knew  some- 
thing of  his  face.     He  fetched  him  out  a  good 
piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  while  the  boy  was 
dftouring  it,  asked  him  if  he  had  no  parents, 
and  why  he  went  about  in  that  vagabond  man. 
Ker  ?    *  Daddy  has  been  dead  some  yearn,*  said 
the  boy  ;  *  he  died  in  a  fit  over  at  the  Grayhound. 
Mammy  says  he  used  to  live  at  this  shop,  and 
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then  we  did  not  want  for  clothes  nor  victude 
neither.*  Stock  was  melted  almost  to  tears  on 
finding  that  this  dirty  bcirgar-boy  was  Tommy 
Williams,  tiie  son  of  Fiis  old  master.  He  blessed 
God  on  comparing  his  own  happy  condition 
with  that  of  this  poor  destitute  child,  but  ho  was 
not  prouder  at  the  comparison ;  and  while  he 
was  thankful  for  his  own  prosperity,  he  pitied 
the  helpless  boy.  *  Where  have  you  been  living 
of  late  V  said  he  to  him,  *  for  I  understand  you 
all  went  home  to  vour  mothcr*s  friends.* — *  So 
wc  did,  sir,*  said  the  boy,  *  but  they  are  grown 
tired  of  maintaining  us,  because  they  said  that 
mammy  s{)ent  all  the  money  which  should  have 
gone  to  buy  victuals  for  us,  on  snuff  and  drams. 
And  so  they  have  sent  us  back  to  this  place, 
which  is  daddy*s  parish.* 

*  And  where  do  you  live  here  ?*  said  Mr.  Stock. 

*  O  sir,  we  arc  all  pot  into  tho  parish  poor- 
house.* — *  And  docs  your  mother  do  any  thing 
to  help  to  maintain  you  ?'— >*  No,  sir,  for  mammy 
says  sho  was  not  brought  up  to  work  like  poor 
folks,  and  she  would  rather  starve  than  spin  or 
knit ;  so  she  lies  a-bcd  all  the  morning,  and  sends 
us  about  to  pick  up  what  wu  can,  a  bit  of  vic- 
tuals or  a  few  half-pence,* — *  And  have  you  any 
money  in  your  pocket  now  ?* — *  Yes,  sir,  1 
have  got  three  halflpence  which  I  have  begged 
to-day.* — '  Then,  as  you  were  so  very  hungry, 
how  came  you  not  to  buy  a  roll  at  that  baker*h 
over  the  way  7* — '  Because,  sir,  I  was  going  to 
lay  it  out  in  tea  for  mammy,  for  I  never  lay  out 
a  farthing  for  myself.  Indeed  mammy  saya 
she  will  have  her  tea  twice  a-day  if  we  oeg  or 
starve  for  it* — *  Can  you  read  my  boy  7*  said 
Mr.  Stock  : — ^  A  little,  sir,  and  say  my  prayers 
too.* — *  And  can  you  say  your  catechism  7* — *■  I 
have  almost  forgotten  it  all,  sir,  though  I  re- 
member something  about  honourinfr  my  father 
and  mother^  and  that  makes  me  still  carry  the 
halfpence  home  to  mammy  instead  of  buying 
cakes.* — *  Who  taught  you  these  good  things  7' 
— *Onc  Jemmy  Stock,  sir,  who  was  a  parish 
'prentice  to  my  daddy.  He  taught  me  one 
question  out  of  the  catechism  every  night,  and 
always  made  mc  say  my  prayers  to  him  before 
I  went  to  bed.  He  told  me  I  should  go  to  the 
wicked  place  if  I  did  not  fear  God,  so  I  am  still 
afraid  to  tell  lies  like  tho  other  iMiys.  Poor 
Jcmriiy  j^ave  mo  a  piece  of  ginger  bread  every 
time  I  learnt  well;  but  I  have  no  friend  now; 

I  Jemmy  was  very  good  to  mo,  though  mammy 
did  nothing  but  beat  him.* 

Mr.  Stock  was  too  much  moved  to  carry  on 
tho  discourse ;  he  did  not  make  himself  known 
to  the  boy,  but  took  him  over  to  tho  baker's 
shop ;  as  they  walked  along  he  could  not  help 
rcfieating  aloud  a  verse  or  two  of  that  beautiful 
hymn  so  deservedly  tho  favourite  of  all  children 

'  Not  more  than  othoni  I  ile!i»«rve, 

Yot  0<wl  hath  fiven  mo  nn)r*»; 
For  I  have  focid  whilf?  oihora  starve,' 

Or  beg  from  door  to  door.* 

The  little  boy  looked  up  in  his  face,  saying, 

*  Why,  sir,  that*a  the  very  hymn  which  Jemmy 
Stock  gave  me  a  penny  for  learning.*  Stock 
made  no  answer,  but  put  aconpio  of  threnp<Mmy 
loaves  into  his  hand  to  carry  home,  and  told 
him  to  call  on  him  again  at  such  a  time  in  tlie 
following  week. 
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How  Afr.  Stock  contrived  to  he  eharitulle  without 

any  expen$e. 

Stock  had  abundant  subject  for  meditation 
that  nij^hL  He  was  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
the  boy.  While  he  was  carrying  on  his  trade 
upon  borrowed  money,  he  did  nut  think  it  rij^ht 
to  give  any  part  of  that  money  to  assist  the 
idle,  or  ereii  to  help  the  distressed.  *  I  must  be 
iust  ,*  said  he,  *  before  I  am  generous.*  Slill  he 
oould  not  bear  to  sec  this  fine  boy  given  up  to  a 
certain  ruin.  Ho  did  not  think  it  safe  to  take 
aim  mto  his  shop  in  his  present  ignorant  un- 
orinciplcd  state.  At  last  he  hit  upon  this 
Jiought :  I  work  for  myself  twelve  hours  in  the 
day.  Why  shall  I  not  woik  one  hour  or  two 
Ibr  this  boy  in  the  evening  ?  It  will  bo  but  for 
a  year,  and  I  shall  then  have  moro  right  to  do 
what  I  please.  My  money  will  then  be  my 
own,  I  shall  have  paid  my  debts. 

So  he  began  to  put  his  resolution  in  practice 
that  very  night,  sticking  to  his  old  notion  of 
not  putting  otf  till  to-morrow  what  should  be 
done  to-day  :  and  it  was  thought  ho  owed  much 
<}f  Jiis  success  in  life,  as  well  as  his  growth  in 
ffcZdncss,  to  this  little  saying  :  *  I  am  young  and 
healthy,*  said  ho,  *■  ono  hour*s  work  more  will  do 
me  no  harm  ;  I  will  set  aside  all  I  get  by  these 
oTcr-hoori,  and  put  tho  boy  to  school.  1  have 
not  only  no  right  to  punish  tliis  child  for  the 
sins  of  his  fatlier,  but  I  consider  tliat  though 
God  hated  tiioso  sins,  he  has  made  them  to  be 
instrumental  to  my  advancement.* 

Tommy  Williams  called  at  the  time  appointed. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Stock^s  maid  had  made 
him  a  neat  little  suit  of  clothes  out  of  an  old 
coat  of  her  mastor*s.  She  had  also  knit  him  a 
pair  of  stockings,  and  Mr.  Stock  made  him  sit 
down  in  the  shop,  wiiiio  he  fitted  him  with  a 
pair  of  new  shoes.  The  maid  having  washed 
and  dressed  him,  Mr.  Stock  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  walked  along  with  him  to  the  parish 
poor-house  to  find  his  mother.  They  found  her 
dressed  in  ragged  filthy  finery,  standing  at  the 
door,  where  she  passed  most  of  her  time,  quar- 
relling with  half  a  dozen  women  as  idle  and  dirty 
as  herself.  When  she  saw  Tommy  so  neat  and 
well-dressed,  she  fell  a  crying  for  joy.  She 
0aid  *■  it  put  her  in  mind  of  old  times,  for  Tommy 
always  used  to  be  dressed  like  a  gentleman.' — '  So 
much  the  worse,*  said  Mr.  Stock ;  *  if  you  had 
not  begun  by  making  him  look  like  a  gentleman, 
you  needed  not  have  ended  by  making  him  look 
like  a  beggar.*  *  Oh  Jem  !*  said  she,  (for  though 
it  was  four  years  since  she  had  seen  him,  she 
soon  recollected  him)  *  fine  times  for  you  !  set  a 
beggar  on  horseback — ^you  know  the  proverb. 
I  shall  beat  Tommy  well  for  finding  you  out 
and  exposing  me  to  you.* 

Instead  of  entering  into  any  dispute  with  this 
bad  woman,  or  praismg  himself  at  her  expense  ; 
instead  of  putting  her  in  mind  of  her  past  ill 
behaviour  to  him,  or  reproaching  her  with  the 
bad  use  she  had  made  of  her  prosperity,  he 
mildly  said  to  her, — *  Mrs.  Williains  I  am  sorry 
Ibr  your  misfortunes ;  I  am  come  to  relieve  you 
of  part  of  your  burden.  I  will  take  Tommy  off 
your  hands.  I  will  give  him  a  year*s  board  and 
schooling,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  see  what  he 
is  fit  tor.    I  wiU  promise  nothing,  but  if  the 


boy  turns  out  well,  I  will  never  forsake  him 
I  shall  make  but  one  bargain  with  you,  which 
is,  that  lie  must  not  come  to  this  place  to  heir 
all  this  railing  and  swearing,  nor  shall  he  keep, 
company  with  these  {Hlfering  idle  children. 
You  arc  welcome  to  go  and  see  him  when  yoa 
please,  hut  here  he  must  not  come.' 

The  foolish  woman  burst  out  a  crying,  far- 
ing,  *  she  should  loso  her  poor  dear  Tommy  for 
ever.  Mr.  Stock  might  give  htr  the  money  h* 
intended  to  pay  at  the  school,  for  nobody  ooald 
do  so  well  by  him  as  his  own  mother.*  The 
truth  was,  she  wanted  to  get  these  new  dotbet, 
into  her  clutches,  which  would  all  have  been 
pawned  at  tlie  dram-shop  before  the  week  wai 
out.  This  Mr.  Stock  well  knew.  From  cryin|; 
she  fell  to  scolding  and  swearing.  She  told  him 
he  was  an  unnatural  wretch,  that  wanted  to 
make  a  child  dospiso  his  own  mother  because 
she  was  poor.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
she  would  not  part  from  him;  she  said  shehsted 
your  godly  people,  they  had  no  bowels  of  com. 
passion,  but  tried  to  set  men,  women,  and  cbil. 
dren  against  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Mr.  Stock  now  almost  lost  his  patience,  and 
for  ono  moment  a  thought  came  across  him,  to 
strip  the  boy,  carry  back  the  clothes,  and  leare 
him  to  his  unnatural  mother.     *  Why,*  said  he, 

*  should  I  work  over-hours,  and  wear  out  my 
strongth  for  this  wicked  woman  ?*  But  sooif  be 
checked  this  thou;;lit,  by  reflecting  on  the  pa* 
tience  and  long-sutiferingof  God  with  rebellious 
sinners.  This  cured  his  anger  in  a  moment, 
and  he  mildly  reasoned  with  her  on  the  folly 
and  blindness  in  opposing  the  good  of  her  child. 

One  of  tho  neighbours   who  stood  by  lud, 

*  What  a  fine  thing  it  was  for  the  boy  !  but  some 
people  were  born  to  be  lucky.  She  wished  Mr. 
Stock  would  take  a  fancy  to  her  child,  hesJiouU 
have  him  soon  enough.*  Mrs.  Williann  now 
began  to  be  frightened  lost  Mr.  Slock  iheald 
take  the  woman  at  her  word,  and  sullenly  eon- 
scntcd  to  let  the  boy  go,  from  envy  and  malieBi 
not  from  prudence  and  gratitude  ;  and  Tommy 
was  sent  to  school  that  very  night,  hit  mother 
crying  and  roaring  instead  of  thanking  God  fiir 
such  a  blessing. 

And  hero  I  cannot  forbear  telling  a  vmj  good- 
natured  thing  of  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  work- 
men. By  the  by  it  was  tliat  very  young  feUov 
who  was  reformed  by  Stock's  ffood  eamph, 
when  he  was  an  apprentice,  and  who  lueo  to 
sing  psalms  with  him  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
when  they  got  out  of  the  way  of  Williams's 
junketing.  Will  coming  home  early  one  even- 
mg  was  surprised  to  find  his  master  at  work  by 
himself,  long  after  the  usual  time.  He  beggid 
so  heartily  to  know  tlio  reason,  that  StoekoinMd 
the  trntli.  Will  was  so  struck  with  this  pifllV 
of  kindness,  that  he  snatched  up  a  last,  i  i|lBf 
out,  *  Well,  master,  you  shall  not  work  by  f>V« 
self  however ;  we  will  go  snacks  in  maintaining 
Tommy  :  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Will  Simp- 
son was  idling  about  when  his  master  waa  work. 
ing  for  charity.*  This  made  tho  hour  pam 
cheerfully,  and  doubled  tlie  profits. 

In  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Stock,  by  Gnd^  UeM- 
ing  on  his  labours,  became  quite  clear  of  Ai 
world.  He  now  paid  off  his  creditors,  but  ftp 
never  forgot  his  obligation  to  them,  and  fimd 
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mrtunities   of  thowing  kindness   to 

to  their  children  after  them.  He  now 
t  for  a  proper  wife,  and  as  ho  was 

prosperous  man,  and  was  very  well 
«ides,  most  of  the  smart  ^irls  of  the 
1  their  tawdry  finery,  used  to  be  often 
lefbre  the  shop,  and  would  even  go  to 

order  to  put  themselves  in  his  way. 
Stock  when  he  went  to  church,  had 
gs  in  his  head ;  and  if  ever  he  thought 
e  gay  damsels  at  all,  it  was  with  con. 
icing  them  so  improperly  tricked  out, 
.'  very  means  they  took  to  please  him 

dislike  them. 

ras  one  Betsy  West,  a  young  woman 
It  character,  and  very  modest  appear- 
!  had  seldom  seen  her  out,  as  she  was 
night  and  day  in  waiting  on  an  aged, 
iKAher,  who  was  both  Umc  and  blind. 

girl  was  indeed  almoat  literally  eyes 
>  her  helpless  parent,  and  Mr.  Stock 
9  her,  through  the  little  casement  win- 
g  her  up,  and  feeding  with  a  tender- 
li  greatly  raised  his  esteem  for  her. 
to  tell  Will  Simpeon,  as  they  sat  at 
.  such  a  dutiful  daughter  could  hardly 
ikc  a  faithful  wife.  He  had  not,  how* 
lieart  to  trv  to  draw  her  off  from  her 
r  sick  mother.  The  poor  woman  dc- 
f  fast.     Betsy  was  much  employed  in 

praying  by  her,  while  she  was  awak^i 
1  a  good  part  of  the  night  while  she 
Ding  some  fine  works  to  sell,  in  order 
her  sick  mother  with  little  d^icacies 
ir  poor  pittance  could  not  afford,  while 
r  lived  on  a  crust. 

ck  knew  that  Betsy  would  have  little 
'  afler  her  mother*s  death,  as  she  had 
I  income.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
I,  the  tenner,  had  ofiercd  him  two  hun. 
da  with  his  daughter  Nancy ;  but  he 
t  eorry  that  he  had  not  in  this  case  an 
y  of  resisting  his  natural  bias,  which 
on  the  side  of  loving  money  :  •  For,' 
Kitting  principle  and  putting  affection 

qoeation,  I  shall  do  a  more  prudent 
marrying  Betsy  West,  who  will  con- 
r  stetion,  and  is  a  religious,  humble, 
s  girl,  without  a  shilling,   than   by 

idle  dressy  lass,  who  will  neglect  my 
I  fill  my  house  with  company,  though 
I  have  twice  the  fortune  which  Nancy 

I  would  bring.* 

-th  poor  old  Mrs.  West  was  released 
;r  sufferings.  At  a  proper  time  Mr. 
poeed  marriage  to  Betsy,  and  was  ac- 
UI  the  disappointed  girls  in  the  town 
what  any  lx>dy  could  like  in  such  a 
that/  Had  the  man  no  eyes  7  They 
Ir.  Stock  had  had  more  teste.  Oh ! 
t  provoke  all  the  vain  idle  things  to 
Bteying  at  home,  dressing  plainly, 
id,  and  niindng  a  blind  mother,  should 
>r  Betsy  WmI,  which  all  their  con. 
flanniing,  and  dancing,  could  not  do 

not  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  meet- 
i  good  wife  in  Betey,  as  indeed  those 
y  on  right  grounds  seldom  are.     But 

II  penona  will,  for  the  sake  of  money, 

O 


choose  partners  for  life  who  have  no  religion^  do 
not  let  them  complain  that  they  are  unhappy  ; 
they  might  have  known  that  beforehand 

Tommy  Williams  was  now  tekcn  home  to 
Stock*s  house  and  bound  apprentice.  Ho  was 
always  kind  and  attentive  to  his  mother ;  and 
every  penny  which  Will  Simpson  or  his  master, 
gave  him  for  learning  a  chapter,  he  would  save 
to  buy  a  bit  of  tea  and  sugar  for  her.  When  the 
other  boys  laughed  at  him  for  being  so  foolish 
as  to  deny  himself  cakes  and  apples  to  give  hjs 
money  to  her  who  was  so  bad  a  woman,  ha 
would  answer,  *  It  may  be  so,  but  she  is  my 
mother  for  all  that.* 

Mr.  Stock  was  much  moved  at  the  change  in 
this  boy,  who  turned  out  a  very  good  youth.  He 
resolved,  as  God  should  prosper  him,  that  he 
would  try  to  snatch  other  helpless  creatures  from 
sin  and  ruin.  *  For,*  said  he,  *  it  is  owing  to 
God*s  blessing  on  the  instructions  of  my  good 
minister  when  I  was  a  child,  that  I  have  been 
saved  from  the  broad  way  of  destruction.* — He 
still  gave  God  the  glory  of  every  thing  he  did 
aright :  and  when  Will  Simpson  one  day  said  to 


enough  we  should  appear  to  do  good  actioni,  if 
he  can  but  make  us  proud  of  them.* 

But  we  must  not  forget  our  other  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Stock*s  fellow  *prenUoe.  So  next 
month  yoa  may  expect  a  fiiU  account  of  the 
many  tricks  and  frolics  of  idle  Jack  Brown. 


PART  III. 

Some  account  ofthefrolici  of  idle  Jack  Brown. 

You  shall  now  hear  what  befel  idle  Jack 
Brown,  who,  being  a  farmer*s  son,  had  many 
advanteges  to  begin  life  with.  But  he  who 
wants  prudence  may  be  said  to  want  every 
thing,  because  he  turns  all  his  advantages  to  nc 
account. 

Jack  Brown  was  just  out  of  his  time  when 
his  master  Williams  died  in  that  terrible  drunken 
fit  at  the  Grayhound.  You  know  already  how 
Stock  succeeded  to  his  master^s  business,  and 
prospered  in  it.  Jack  wished  very  much  to  en- 
tor  into  partnership  with  him.  His  father  and 
mother  too  were  desirous  of  it,  and  offered  to 
advance  a  hundred  pounds  with  him.  Here  is 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  power  of  character  !  The  old 
farmer,  with  all  his  covetousness,  was  eager  to 
get  his  son  into  partnership  with  Stock,  though 
the  latter  was  not  worth  a  shilling ;  and  ewn 
Jack's  mother,  with  all  her  pride,  was  eager  for 
it,  for  they  had  both  sense  enough  to  see  it 
would  be  the  making  of  Jack.  The  father  knew 
that  Stock  would  look  to  the  main  chance ;  and 
the  mother  that  he  would  take  the  labouring  oar, 
and  so  her  darling  would  have  little  to  do.  The 
ruling  passion  operated  in  both.  One  parent 
wished  to  secure  to  the  son  a  life  of  pleasure, 
the  otlier  a  profiteble  trade.  Both  were  equally 
indifferent  to  whatever  related  to  his  etornal 
good. 

Stock,  however,  youn^  as  ho  was,  was  too  old 
a  bird  to  be  caoght  with  chaff.    His  wisdom 
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was  an  overmatch  for  their  cunningf.  Ho  had 
a  kindneM  for  Brown,  bat  would  on  no  account 
enter  into  businens  with  hitn. — *  One  of  theia 
three  thing^H,*  said  he,  '  I  am  sure  will  happen 
if  I  do;  he  will  either  hurt  my  principles,  my 
character,  or  my  trade ;  perhaps  all/  And  here 
by-the.by,  let  mc  drop  a  hint  to  other  young 
men  who  arc  about  to  enter  into  partnership. 
Let  them  not  do  that  in  liaste  which  they  may 
repent  at  leisure.  Next  to  marriajrc  it  is  a  tie 
the  hardest  to  break  ;  and  next  to  that  it  is  an 
engagement  which  ought  to  be  entered  into  with 
the  most  caution.  Many  things  fro  to  the  making 
such  a  connexion  suitable,  sate,  and  pleasant — 
There  is  many  a  rich  merchant  need  not  be 
above  taking  a  hint  in  this  respect,  from  James 
Stock  the  shoemaker. 

Brown  was  still  unwilling  to  part  from  him  ; 
indeed  he  was  too  idle  to  Ifiok  out  for  business, 
so  he  ofTered  Stock  to  work  with  him  as  a  jour- 
neyman,  but  this  he  also  mildly  refused.  It  hurt 
his  good-nature  to  do  so ;  but  he  reflected  that  a 
young  man  who  iias  his  way  to  make  in  the 
world  must  not  only  bo  good-natured,  ho  must 
be  prudent  also.  *  I  am  resolved,*  said  he,  *  to 
employ  none  but  the  mo.st  sober,  regular  young 
men  I  can  get.  Evil  comniunicatiorifl  corrupt 
good  mannern,  and  I  should  bo  answer&blc  for 
all  the  disorders  of  my  house,  if  I  knowingly 
took  a  wild  drinking  young  fellow  into  it.  That 
which  might  be  kindness  to  one,  would  be  in- 
justice to  many,  and  therefore  a  sin  in  myself.* 

Brown*B  mother  was  in  a  great  rage  when 
the  heard  that  her  son  had  stooped  so  low  as  to 
make  this  offer. — She  valued  herself  on  being 
proud,  f<)r  she  thought  pride  was  a  grand  thing. 
Poor  woman  !  She  did  not  know  that  it  is  tlie 
meanest  thing  in  the  world.  It  was  her  igno- 
ranee  which  mide  her  proud,  as  is  apt  to  be  thn 
case.^*  You  mean-spirited  rascal,*  said  she  to 
Jack,  *  I  had  rather  follow  you  to  your  grave,  as 
well  as  I  love  you,  than  see  yon  disgrace  your 
&mily  by  working  under  Jem  Sti>ck,  the  parish 
apprentice.*  She  forgot  already  wli>it  pains  she 
had  taken  about  the  partnership,  but  pride  and 
passion  have  bad  memories. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  now  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  her  desire  to  be  revenged  on  Stock, 
or  to  sfH!  her  son  make  a  figure.  She  raised 
every  shilling  she  could  gel  trom  her  husband, 
and  all  shn  could  crib  from  the  dairy  to  set  up 
Jack  in  a  showy  way.  S.)  the  very  next  nurket 
day  she  came  herself,  and  torjk  fi)r  him  the  new 
w})ite  house,  with  the  two  little  sash  windows 
painted  blue,  and  blue  post;*  bctbre  the  dtxir.  It 
IS  that  house  which  ha^  the  old  cro-ts  just  before 
it,  as  you  turn  down  b^tA'ccn  the  church  and 
the  Grayhound.  Its  being  so  near  the  church 
to  be  sure  was  no  rocom:ncndation  to  Jack,  but 
its  being  so  near  thi)  (^rayhoimd  was,  and  so 
taking  one  thing  with  tlio  other  it  was  to  be 
sure  no  bad  situ  ition  ;  but  what  weighed  most 
with  the  mother  was,  that  it  was  a  much  more 
showy  shop  than  St')ck*s  ;  and  the  house,  though 
not  half  so  convenient,  was  far  more  smart. 

In  order  to  draw  cu;)tr>-a,  his  f^iuli^h  mother 
tdvised  him  to  undersell  his  neighbours  juitt  at 
lirNt;  t)  buy  ordiniry  but  showy  go:'»ds,  and  to 
employ  cheap  workmen.  In  short  she  charged 
him  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ruin  his  old 


comrade  Stock.  Indeed  ahe  always  thou^ 
with  double  satisfaction  of  Jack's  prosperity, 
because  she  always  joined  to  it  the  hope  that 
his  success  would  be  the  rain  of  Stock,  for  she 
owned  it  would  be  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  bring 
that  proud  upstart  to  a  morsel  of  bread.  She 
did  not  understand,  for  her  part,  why  such  beg. 
gars  must  become  tradesmen ;  it  was  makbg  a 
velvet  purse  of  a  sow's  ear. 

Stock,  however,  set  out  on  quite  another  set 
of  principles.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to squais 
his  own  behaviour  to  otliers  by  theirs  to  him. 
He  seldom  asked  himself  what  he  should  like  to 
to  do :  but  he  had  a  mighty  way  of  saying,  I 
wonder  now  what  is  my  duty  to  do  7 — And  when 
he  was  onoe  clear  in  that  matter  ho  generally 
did  it,  always  begging  God*s  blessing  and  direc- 
tion. So  instead  of  setting  Brown  at  defiance; 
instead  of  all  that  vulgar  selfishneaa,  of  catch 
he  tliat  catch  can — and  two  of  a  trade  can  BCTer 
agree — he  resolved  to  be  friendly  towards  him. 
Instead  of  joining  in  the  laugh  against  Brown 
for  making  his  house  so  fine,  he  was  sorry  for 
him,  because  he  feared  he  would  never  be  able 
to  pay  such  a  rent  He  very  kindly  called  upon 
him,  told  him  there  was  business  enough  Ibr 
them  both,  and  gave  him  many  useful  hints  fiff 
his  going  on.  He  warned  him  to  go  otlener  to 
church  and  seldomnr  to  the  Grayhound:  pot 
him  in  mind  how  following  the  one  and  forsak- 
ing the  other  had  been  the  ruin  of  their  poor 
maater,  and  added  the  following 

ADVICE  TO  TOU.VO  TRADESMEN. 

Buy  the  best  goods  ;  cut  thf  work  out  ymutdf; 
let  the  eye  of  the  master  he  every  where  ;  empuf 
the  soberest  men ;  avoid  all  the  low  deceits  sf 
trade  ;  never  lower  the  credit  of  another  to  rsitt 
your  own  ;  make  short  payments  ;  keep  exmet  ae- 
counts  ;  avoid  idle  company ,  and  be  e«y  etriU 
to  your  word. 

For  a  short  time  things  went  on  swimmingly. 
Brown  was  merry  and  civil.  Th«i  shop  wss 
well  situated  for  gossip;  and  every  one  who 
had  something  to  say,  and  nothing  to  do  Wis 
welcome.  Every  idle  story  was  first  spread,  and 
every  idle  song  first  sung,  in  Brown's  sbopu 
F'Very  cu!»tumer  who  came  to  be  mfsasnred  was 
promised  that  his  shoes  should  be  done  first 
But  the  misfortune  was,  if  twenty  came  in  a  day 
the  same  promise  was  made  toall ;  ao  that  nine- 
teen were  disappointed,  and  of  course  affroalsd. 
lie  nrvcr  said  no  to  any  one.  It  is  indeed  a 
word  which  it  requires  some  honesty  to  pro^ 
nounce.  By  all  those  false  promises  he  wu 
thought  the  most  obliging  fellow  that  ever  mads 
a  shoe.  And  as  he  set  out  on  the  fmncipls  of 
underselling,  people  took  a  mighty  fkncy  to  Iks 
cheap  shop.  And  it  was  agreed  amon|f  aUtte 
young  and  giddy,  that  he  would  beat  Stoek  W- 
low,  and  that  the  old  shop  would  soon  be  knoek- 
ed  up. 

All  is  not  gold  that  gHeimg. 

Afler  a  few  months,  however,  folks  began  to 
bo  not  quite  so  fond  of  the  cheap  shop;  oaa 
found  out  that  the  leather  was  bad,  another  t'lst 
the  work  was  slight.  Those  who  liked  sabsia^ 
tial  goodj  went  all  of  them  to  Stock's,  for  Uwf 
said  Browa*s  heel  taps  did  not  last  a  week;  fait 
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new  iiooU  let  in  water ;  and  tlicy  believed  he 
made  hin  soles  of  brown  paper.  Besides,  it  was 
fhouj^ht  bj  most,  that  thi»  promisinigf  all,  and 
keepini;  his  word  with  none,  hurt  his  business 
u  much  as  any  thing.  Indei^d,  1  question,  put- 
ting  religion  out  of  the  question,  if  lying  ever 
uswers,  even  in  a  political  view. 

Bro«*n  had  what  is  commonly  culled  good 
kfart :  that  ii*,  he  had  a  thoughtless  good  nature, 
ind  a  sortof  (beling  for  the  moment  which  made 
him  very  sorry  when  others  wore  in  trouble. 
Bat  he  was  not  apt  to  put  himself  to  any  incon- 
'ffnience,  nor  go  a  step  out  of  his  way,  nor  give 
ap  any  plea»urc  to  serve  the  best  friend  he  Fiad. 
lie  loxed  fun  ;  and  those  who  do  should  always 
see  that  it  be  harmless,  and  that  they  do  not  give 
ap  more  lur  it  than  it  is  worth.  1  am  not  going 
to  say  a  word  aj^ainst  innocent  merriment.  I 
like  it  myself.  But  what  the  proverb  says  of 
CoU,  may  be  said  o^  mirth ;  it  may  be  Itought 
loo  demr.  If  a  young  man  finds  that  what  he 
fancies  is  a  good  joke  may  possibly  offend  God, 
hurt  his  neighbour,  afflict  his  parent,  or  make  a 
modest  girl  blusih,  let  him  then  be  assured  it  is 
not  fun,  but  wickedness,  and  he  had  better  let  it 
done. 

Jack  Brown  then,  as  pood  a  heart  as  he  had, 
did  not  know  what  it  was  to  deny  himself  any 
thing.  Ha  was  so  good-natured  indeed,  that  he 
Derer  in  his  life  refused  to  make  one  of  a 
;oIly  set ;  but  he  was  not  good-natured  enough 
to  eonsictor  that  those  men  whom  he  kept  up  all 
Dif  ht  roaring  and  laughing,  had  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  who  had  little  to  eat,  and  lets  to 
wear,  because  they  were  keeping  up  the  ciiarac- 
isr  oCtatrry  fellows,  and  good  hearts  at  the  pub- 
lie  ' 


The  Mountebank. 

One  day  he  saw  his  father's  plough-boy  come 
galloping  up  to  the  door  in  great  haste.  This 
lov  brou^it  Brown  word  that  his  niollur  wat: 
dangerouKly  ill,  and  that  his  father  had  hont  hi» 
o«n  be»t  bay  marc  Sniiler,  that  hia  tioii  ii>ij;£ltt 
kMe  no  lime,  but  set  out  dinclly  to  see  his  tiio- 
iher  before  she  died.  Jack  hurst  into  tears,  la- 
mented the  danpcr  of  so  fond  a  mother,  and  all 
i!v  people  in  the  »hop  extolled  his  pood  heart. 

He  Mfnt  back  tlic  boy  directly,  with  a  message 
V.A\  he  would  follow  him  in  half  an  hour,  as 
Mcn  as  the  marc  had  baited :  for  he  well  knc-w 
'kittt  his  father  would  not  thank  him  for  any 
ha*te  he  might  make  if  Smiler  was  hurt. 

Jack  accordingly  set  otf,  and  rode  with  su(?h 
speed  to  the  next  town,  that  both  himself  and 
Smiler  had  a  mind  to  another  bait.  They  stop- 
ped at  the  Star :  unluckily  it  was  fair-day,  and 
IS  he  was  walking  about  while  Smiler  was  eat- 
ii^  her  oats,  a  hill  was  put  into  his  hand  setting; 
icHth.  that  on  the  sta^e  opposite  the  (ilobe  a  moun- 
tebank was  sho\%ing  away,  and  his  Andrew  yvi- 
fomiini;  the  linc«t  tricks  that  ever  were  seen. 
He  read — he  stood  still — he  went  on — '  It  will 
wt  hinder  me,'  says  he ;  *  Smiler  must  rest ;  and 
I  f^liall  sec  my  poor  dear  mother  quite  as  soon 
if  I  just  take' a  peep,  as  if  I  sit  moping  at  the 
Star.' 

The  tricks  were  so  mcn7  that  the  lime  seem- 
«d  short,  and  when  they  were  over  he  could  not 
forbear  going  into  the  Globe  and  treating  thc«c 


choice  spirits  with  a  bowl  of  punch.  Just  an 
they  were  taking  the  last  glass  Jack  happened 
to  say  that  he  was  the  bcbt  fives  player  in  tho 
country.     'That  is  lucky,'   said  tho  AndroTr> 

*  for  there  is  a  famous  match  now  playing  in  tlio 
court,  and  you-  may  never  again  have  such  on 
opportunity  to  show  your  skill.'  Brown  declared 

*  he  could  not  stay,  for  that  he  had  Icfl  his  horse 
at  the  Star,  and  mustset  off  on  urgent  business.* 

.  They  now  all  pretended  to  call  his  skill  in  qucs- 
tion.  This  roused  his  pride,  and  he  thought 
;  another  half  hour  could  break  no  squares.  Smi- 
ler had  now  had  a  good  feed  of  corn,  and  he 
would  only  have  to  push  her  on  a  little  more ; 
,  so  to  it  he  went. 

Ho  won  the  first  game.  This  spurred  him 
on ;  and  he  played  till  it  was  so  dark  they  could 
not  sec  a  ball.  Another  bowl  was  called  fcMT 
from  the  winner.  Wagers  and  bets  now  drained 
Flrown  not  only  of  all  the  money  he  had  won, 
I  but  of  all  ho  had  in  his  pocket,  so  that  he  wan 
obliged  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  the  house  where 
his  horse  was,  to  borrow  enough  to  discharge 
his  reckoning  at  the  Globe. 

All  these  losses  brought  liis  poor  dear  mother 
to  his  mind,  and  he  marched  off  with  rather  a 
heavy  heart  to  borrow  tho  money,  and  to  order 
Smiler  out  of  the  stable.  The  landlord  expresi- 
cd  much  surprise  at  seeing  him,  and  the  ostler 
declared  there  was  no  Smiler  there ;  that  he  had 
been  rode  off  above  two  hours  ago  by  the  merry 
Andrew,  who  said  he  come  by  order  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Brown,  to  fetch  him  to  the  Globe,  and  to 
pay  for  his  feed.  It  was  indeed  one  of  tho 
neatest  tricks  the  Andrew  ever  performed,  for 
he  made  such  a  clean  conveyance  of  Smiler, 
that  neither  Jack  nor  his  father  ever  heard  of 
her  a^ain. 

It  was  night :  no  one  could  tell  what  road  the 
Andrew  took,  and  it  was  another  hour  or  two 
lieforc  an  advcrtisoincnt  could  be  drawn  up  for 
apprehending  the  horse-stealcr.  Jack  had  some 
doubts  whether  he  should  go  on  or  return  back, 
lie  knew  that  though  his  talher  might  fear  his 
wife  most,  yet  he  loved  Smiler  best.  At  lengtli 
he  took  that  courage  from  a  glass  of  brandy 
which  he  ought  to  have  taken  from  a  hearty  re- 
pentance, and  he  resolved  to  pursue  his  journey. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  watch  and  silver 
buckles  in  pawn  for  a  liltic  old  hack  which  was 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  would  hardly 
trot  three  miles  an  hour. 

IIo  knocked  at  his  father^s  door  about  five  in 
the  morning.  The  family  were  all  up. — Ho 
asked  tho  boy  who  opened  tho  door  how  his 
mother  was  7  *  She  is  dead,*  said  the  boy  ;  *  she 
died  yesterday  afleriioon.'  Hero  Jack's  heart 
smote  him,  and  he  cried  aloud,  partly  from  grief, 
but  more  from  the  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science, for  ho  found  by  computing  tho  hours, 
that  had  he  come  straight  on,  he  should  have 
been  in  time  to  receive  his  mother's  blc£>ing. 

The  farmer  now  came  from  within,  *■  I  hear 
Smilcr's  step.  Is  .Tack  come  V — »  Yes,  father,' 
said  Jack,  in  a  low  voice.  *  Then,'  cried  tho 
farmer,  *  run  every  man  and  boy  of  you  and 
take  care  of  the  mare.  I'om,  do  thou  go  and 
rub  her  down ;  Jem,  run  and  get  her  a  g:xMl 
feed  of  corn.  Bo  sure  walk  her  about  that  she 
may  not  catch  cold.'    Young  Brown  came  in* 
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'Are  you  not  an  undutifol  dog'  said  the  father; 
*  jou  might  have  been  here  twelve  hours  ago. 
Year  mother  could  not  die  in  peace  without  see- 
ing you.  She  said  it  waa  cruel  return  for  all 
her  fondness  that  yoa  could  not  make  a  little 
haste  to  see  her ;  but  it  was  alitays  so,  for  she 
had  wronged  her  other  children  to  help  you,  and 
this  was  her  reward.*  Brown  sobbed  out  a  few 
words,  but  his  father  replied,  *  Never  cry  Jack, 
for  the  boy  told  me  that  it  was  out  of  regard  for 
Smiler,  that  you  were  not  hero  as  soon  as  he 
was ;  and  if  Uwas  your  over  care  of  Ler,  why 
there's  no  great  harm  done.  Yoa  could  not 
have  saved  your  poor  mother,  and  yoa  might 
have  hurt  the  mare.*  Here  Jack's  double  guilt 
flew  into  his  face.  He  knew  that  his  father  was 
very  covetous,  and  had  lived  on  bad  terms  with 
hb  wife ;  and  also  that  his  own  unkindness  to 
her  had  been  forgiven  by  him  out  of  love  to  the 
horse  ;  but  to  break  to  him  how  he  had  lost  that 
horse  through  hia  own  folly  and  want  of  feeling, 
was  more  than  Jack  had  courage  to  do.  The 
old  man,  however,  soon  got  at  the  truth,  and  no 
words  can  descritio  his  fury.  Forgetting  that 
his  wife  lay  dead  above  stairs,  he  abused  his  son 
in  a  way  not  fit  to  be  repeated  ;  and  though  his 
covetousneis  had  just  before  found  an  excuse 
for  a  favourite  son  neglecting  to  visit  a  dying 
parent,  yet  he  now  vented  his  rage  against  Jack 
as  an  unnatural  brute,  whom  ho  would  cut  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  bade  him  never  see  his  face 
again. 

Jack  was  not  allowed  to  attend  his  mothcr*s 
funeral,  which  was  a  real  grief  to  him ;  nor 
would  his  father  advance  even  the  little  money 
which  was  needful  to  redeem  his  things  at  the 
Star.  He  had  now  no  fond  mother  to  assist 
him,  and  he  set  out  on  his  return  home  on  his 
borrowed  hack,  full  of  grief.  He  had  the  added 
mortification  of  knowing,  that  he  had  also  lost 
by  his  folly  a  little  hoard  of  money  which  his 
mother  had  saved  up  for  him. 

When  Brown  got  back  to  his  own  town  he 
found  that  the  story  of  Smiler  and  the  Andrew 
had  got  thither  before  him,  and  it  wasi  thought  a 
rery  good  joke  at  the  Grayhound.  He  soon  re- 
covered his  spirits  as  far  as  related  to  the  horse, 
but  as  to  his  behaviour  to  his  dying  mother  it 
troubled  him  at  times  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
though  he  did  all  he  could  to  forget  it  He  did 
not  however  go  on  at  all  better,  nor  did  he  en- 
gage in  one  frolic  the  less  for  what  had  pa<ised 
at  the  Globe  ;  his  ^ood  heart  continually  betray- 
ed him  into  acts  of  levity  and  vanity. 

Jack  began  at  length  to  feel  the  reverse  of 
that  proverb.  Keep  your  shop  and  your  shop  will 
keep  you.  He  had  neglected  his  customers,  and 
they  forsook  him.  Quarter-day  came  round ; 
there  was  much  to  pay  and  little  to  receive.  He 
owed  two  years*  rent  He  was  in  arrears  to  his 
men  for  wages.  He  had  a  lono^  account  with 
his  currier.  It  was  in  vain  to  apply  to  his  father. 
He  had  now  no  mother.  Stock  was  the  only 
true  friend  he  had  in  the  world,  and  had  help?d 
him  out  of  many  potty  scrapes,  but  he  knew 
Stock  would  advance  no  money  in  so  hopeless  a 
caae.  Duns  came  fast  about  him.  He  named  a 
speedy  day  f )r  payment ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  the  house,  and  the  danger  put  otT  to 
a  little  distance,  he  forgot  every  promise,  waii  tr 


mcrrv  as  ever,  and  run  the  eame  round  of 
thoughtless  gaiety.  Whenever  he  was  in  troa- 
ble  Stock  did  not  shun  him,  because  that  wit 
the  moment  to  throw  in  a  little  good  advice.  He 
one  day  asked  him  if  he  always  intended  lo  go 
on  in  this  course  7*  *No,  slid  he, '  I  am  re. 
solved  by  and  by  to  reform,  grow  sober,  and  go 
to  church.  Why  I  am  but  five  and  tweotj, 
man,  I  am  stout  and  healthy,  and  likely  to  live 
long ;  I  can  repent,  and  grow  melancholy  and 
good  at  any  time.' 

*0h  Jack!'  said  Stock,  *  don't  cheat  thyself 
with  that  false  hope.  What  thou  dost  intend  to 
do,  do  quickly.  Did'st  thou  never  read  about 
the  heart  growing  hardened  by  long  indulgeoee 
in  sin  ?  Some  folk,  who  pretend  to  mean  well, 
show  that  they  mean  nothing  at  all,  by  never 
beginning  to  put  their  good  resolutions  inlo 
practice ;  whioh  made  a  wise  man  onoe  say, 
that  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions:  We 
cannot  repent  when  we  please.  It  U  ika  good' 
fUMM  of  God  which  leadeth  us  to  repentance* . 

*•  I  am  sure,'  replied  Jack,  *  I  am  no  one's  ene. 
my  but  my  own.' 

*  It  is  as  foolish,'  said  Stock,  *  to  say  a  bid 
man  is  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own,  as  that  a 
good  man  is  no  one's  friend  but  his  own.  There 
is  no  such  neutral  character.  A  t»ad  man  cor- 
rupts or  offends  all  within  reach  of  his  example, 
iust  as  a  good  man  benefits  or  instructs  all  with, 
m  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  And  there  is  no 
time  when  we  can  say  that  this  transmitted  good 
and  evil  will  end.  A  wicked  man  may  be  puniih- 
ed  for  sins  he  never  committed  himself,  if  he 
has  been  the  cause  of  sin  in  others,  as  snrelj  as 
a  saint  will  be  rewarded  for  more  good  deeds 
that  he  himself  has  done,  even  for  the  virtoet 
and  good  actions  of  all  those  who  are  mode 
bettor  by  his  instruction,  his  example,  or  bii 
writings.' 

Michaelmas-day  was  at  hand.  The  landlctfd 
declared  he  would  be  put  off  no  longer,  bat 
would  seize  for  rent  if  it  was  not  paid  him  on 
that  day,  as  well  as  for  a  considerable  sum  due 
to  him  for  leather.  Brown  at  last  began  to  be 
frightened.  He  applied  to  Stock  to  be  bomid 
for  him.  This,  Stock  flatly  refused.  Brown 
now  began  to  dread  the  horrors  of  a  jail,  and 
really  seemed  so  very  contrite,  and  made  so  ma- 
ny vows  and  promises  of  amendment,  th^  at 
length  Stock  was  prevailed  on,  together  with 
two  or  three  of  Brown's  other  friends,  to  advance 
each  a  small  sum  uf  monsy  to  quiet  the  landlord. 
Brown  promising  to  make  over  to  them  evarj 
part  of  his  stock,  and  to  be  guided  in  futore  bj 
their  advice,  declaring  that  he  would  tarn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  follow  Mr.  Stock's  example,  u 
well  as  his  direction  in  every  thing. 

Stock's  go3d  nature  was  at  length  wnN|ght 
upon,  and  he  raised  the  money.  The  trath  is, 
he  did  not  know  the  worst,  nor  how  deeplj 
Brown  was  involved.  Brown  joyfully  set  oat  on 
the  very  quarter-day  to  a  town  at  soms  distance, 
to  carry  his  landlord  this  money,  raited  by  the 
imprudent  kindness  of  his  friend.  At  hu  de- 
parture Stock  put  him  in  mind  of  the  old  story 
of  Smiler  and  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  he  pro- 
mised of  his  own  head  that  he  would  not  even 
call  at  a  public  house  till  he  had  paid  the 
money. 
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He  was  at  good  u  hii  word.  He  very  tri- 
umphantly iwMod  by  several  He  stopped  a 
litilc  under  the  window  of  one  where  the  sounds 
of  merriment  and  loud  laughter  caught  his  car. 
At  anuthei  he  heard  the  enticing  notes  of  a  fiddle 
.;nd  the  light  heels  of  the  merry  dancers.  Here 
bi«  heart  had  well  nigh  failed  him,  but  the  dread 
of  a  jail  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  he  feared 
iIirKMi  as  much,  Mr.  Stock^s  anger  on  the  other, 
'purred  him  on ;  and  he  valued  himself  not  a 
little  at  having  got  the  better  of  this  temptation. 
He  felt  quite  happy  when  he  found  he  had 
reached  tlie  door  of  his  landlord  without  having 
)felr!ed  to  one  idle  inclination. 

He  knocked  at  the  door.  The  maid  who  opcn> 
ed  it  said  lier  niastAr  was  not  at  home.  *  I  am 
•orry  for  it,*  said  he,  strutting  about ;  and  with 
a  busting  air  he  took  out  his  money.  *  1  want 
to  pay  him  my  rent :  he  needed  not  to  have  been 
afraid  of  me.'  The  servant,  who  knew  her  mas- 
ter  was  y^rj  much  afraid  of  him,  desired  him  to 
vralk  in,  for  her  master  would  be  at  homo  in  half 
in  hour.  *  I  will  call  again,*  said  he  ;  *  but  no, 
let  him  call  on  me,  and  the  sooner  the  better  :  1 
^hall  be  at  the  Blue  Posto.*  While  ho  had  been 
talking  he  took  care  to  open  his  black  leather 
use,  and  to  display  the  bank  bills  to  the  servant, 
and  then,  in  a  swaggering  way,  he  put  up  his 
money  and  marclied  oflf  to  the  Blue  Posts. 

He  was  by  this  time  quite  proud  of  his  own 
resolution,  and  having  tendered  the  money,  and 
being  clear  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  the 
landkx'd^fl  own  fault  and  not  his  that  it  was  not 
paid,  ho  went  to  refresh  himself  at  the  Blue 
Posts.  In  a  barn  belonging  to  this  public  house 
a  Mt  of  strollers  were  just  going  to  perform  some 
of  that  sin^'Song  ribaldry  by  which  our  villages 
are  cormpled,  the  laws  broken,  and  that  money 
iiravn  from  the  poor  for  pleasure,  which  is 
Hinted  by  their  families  for  broad.  The  name 
if  the  last  new  song  which  made  part  of  the  en- 
rcrtainment,  made  him  think  himself  in  hifrh 
Uzk^  that  he  should  have  just  that  half  hour  to 
>pare.  He  went  into  the  barn,  but  was  too  much 
lirlighted  with  the  actor,  who  sung  his  favourite 
•ooff,  to  remain  a  quiet  hearer.  He  leaped  out 
of  the  pit,  and  got  behind  the  two  ra£rged  blan- 
kets which  served  for  a  curtain.  He  sun^r  so 
much  better  than  the  actors  themselves,  that 
Lbey  praised  and  admired  him  to  a  degree  which 
iwakencd  all  his  vanity.  He  was  so  intoxicated 
rith  their  flattery,  that  he  could  do  no  less  titan 
:nviie  tlicm  all  to  supper,  an  invitation  which 
liiev  were  too  hungry  not  to  accept. 

He  did  not,  however,  quite  forget  his  appoints 
ment  with  his  landlord  ;  but  the  half  liour  was 
I'jng  sinoe  past  by.  *  And  so,'  says  he,  *  as  I 
know  he  is  a  mean  cormudgrbn,  who  goes  to 
b^  by  daylight  to  save  candles,  it  will  be  too 
■ite  to  speak  with  him  to-night ;  besides,  lot 
him  call  upon  me ;  it  is  his  business  and  not 
Miine.  I  lefl  word  where  I  was  to  be  found  ;  the 
'^nriey  is  ready,  and  if  I  don't  pay  him  to-night, 
1  can  do  it  before  breakfast.' 

By  the  time  the«e  firm  resolutions  were  made, 
<nppcr  was  ready.  There  never  was  a  more 
)olly  eveninir-  Ale  and  punch  were  as  plenty 
4«  water.  The  actors  saw  what  a  vain  fellow 
was  feasting  them ;  and  as  they  wanted  victuals, 
aad  he  wanted  flattery,  the  business  was  soon 


j  settled.  They  ate,  and  Brown  sung  They 
pretended  to  be  in  raptures.  Singing  promoted 
drinking,  and  every  fresh  glass  produced  a  song 
or  a  story  still  more  merry  than  the  former. 
Before  morning,  the  players,  who  were  engaged 
to  act  in  anoUier  barn  a  dozen  miles  off,  stole 
j  away  quietly.  Brown  having  dropt  asleep  they 
Icfl  him  to  finish  his  nap  by  himself.  As  to  him 
his  dreams  were  gay  and  pleasant,  and  the 
house  being  quite  still,  he  slept  comfortably  till 
morning. 

As  soon  as  ho  had  breakfasted,  the  business 
of  the  night  before  popped  into  his  head.  Ho 
set  off  once  more  to  his  landlord's  in  high  spirits, 
gaily  singing  by  the  way,  scraps  of  all  the  tones 
he  had  picked  up  the  night  before  from  his  new 
friends.  The  landlord  opened  the  door  himself^ 
and  reproached  him  with  no  small  surliness  fw 
not  having  kept  his  word  with  him  the  evening' 
before,  adding,  that  he  supposed  he  was  come 
now  with  some  more  of  his  shallow  excuses. 
Brown  put  on  all  that  haughtiness  whicli  is  com- 
mon to  people  who  being  generally  apt  to  be  in 
the  wrong,  happen  to  catch  themselves  doing  a 
right  action ;  he  looked  big,  as  some  sort  of 
people  do  when  they  have  money  to  pay.  *  Yoa 
need  not  have  been  so  anxious  about  your  mo- 
ney,* said  he,  *  1  was  not  going  to  break  or  run 
away.*  The  landlord  well  knew  this  was  the 
common  language  of  those  who  are  ready  to  do 
both.  Brown  haughtily  added,  *  You  shall  see 
I  am  a  man  of  my  word ;  give  me  a  receipt.* 
The  landlord  had  it  ready  and  gave  it  him. 

Brown  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his  black 
leatliern  case  in  which  the  bills  were ;  he  felt» 
he  searched,  he  examined,  first  one  pocket,  then 
the  other ;  then  both  waistcoat  pockets,  but  no 
leather  case  could  he  find.  Ho  looked  terrified. 
It  was  indeed  the  face  of  real  terror,  but  the 
landlord  conceived  it  to  be  that  of  guilt,  and 
abused  him  heartily  for  putting  his  old  tricks 
upon  him ;  ho  swore  he  would  not  be  imposed 
upon  any  longer ;  tlio  money  or  a  jail — there 
lay  his  choice. 

Brown  protested  for  once  with  groat  truth, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  deceive ;  declared 
that  he  had  actually  brought  the  money,  and 
knew  not  what  was  become  of  it ;  but  the  thing 
was  far  too  unlikely  to  gain  credit  Brown  now 
called  to  mind  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  the 
settle  in  the  room  where  they  had  supped.  This 
raised  his  spirits  ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  but  the 
case  had  fallen  out  of  his  pocket ;  he  said  he 
would  step  to  the  public  house  and  search  for  it, 
and  would  be  back  directly.  Not  one  word  of 
this  did  the  landlord  believe,  so  inconvenient  is 
it  to  have  a  bad  character.  He  swore  Brown 
should  not  stir  out  of  his  house  without  a  con- 
stable, and  made  him  wait  while  he  sent  for  one. 
Brown,  guarded  by  the  constable,  went  back  to 
the  Blue  Posts,  the  landlord  chargincr  the  ofHcer 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  culprit.  Tho  caution 
was  needless ;  Brown  had  not  the  least  design 
of  running  away,  so  firmly  persuaded  was  he 
that  he  should  find  his  leather  case. 

But  who  can  paint  his  dismay,  when  no  tale 
or  tidings  of  the  leather  case  could  be  had- 
The  master,  the  mistress,  the  boy,  the  maid  of 
the  public  house  all  protested  tliey  were  inno- 
cent   His  suapicionB  soon  fell  on  the  strollers 
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with  whom  he  had  passed  the  night ;  and  he  now 
found  oat  for  the  first  time,  tliat  a  merry  even* 
ing  did  not  always  produce  a  happy  morning.  He 
obtained  a  warrant,  and  proper  oHicers  were  sent 
in  pursuit  of  the  strollers.  No  one,  liowever, 
believed  he  had  really  lost  any  thing ;  and  as 
he  had  not  a  shilling  lefl  to  defray  the  expensive 
treat  he  had  given,  the  master  of  the  inn  agreed 
with  the  other  landlord  in  thinking  this  story 
was  a  trick  to  defraud  them  both,  and  Brown 
remained  in  close  custody.  At  length  the 
officers  retnrned,  who  said  they  had  been  ob- 
liged to  let  the  strollers  go,  as  they  could  not 
fix  the  charge  on  any  one,  and  they  had  offered 
to  swear  before  a  justice  that  they  had  seen  no- 
thing of  the  leasher  case.  It  was  at  length 
igreed  that  as  he  had  passed  the  evening  in  a 
crowded  bam,  he  had  probably  been  robbed 
there,  if  at  all ;  and  among  so  many,  who  could 
pretend  to  guess  at  the  thief? 

Brown  raved  like  a  madman ;  he  cried,  tore 
hb  hair,  and  said  he  was  ruined  forever.  The 
abusive  language  of  his  old  landlord,  and  his 
new  creditor  at  the  Blue  Posts,  did  not  lighten 
liis  sorrow.  His  landlord  would  be  put  off  no 
longer.  Brown  declared  he  could  neither  find 
bail  nor  raise  another  shilling ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  forms  of  law  were  made  out,  ho  was  sent  to 
the  county  jail. 

Here  it  might  have  been  expected  that  hard 
living  and  much  leisure  would  have  brought 
him  to  reflect  a  little  on  his  past  follies.  But 
his  heart  was  not  truly  touched.  The  chief 
thing  which  grieved  him  at  first  was,  his  hav- 
ing abused  the  kindness  of  Stock,  for  to  him  he 
should  appear  guilty  of  a  real  fraud,  where  he 
had  indeed  been  only  vain,  idle,  and  imprudent 
And  it  is  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that 
vanity,  idleness,  and  imprndoncc,  oHcn  bring  a 
man  to  utter  ruin  both  of  houI  and  body,  though 
silly  people  do  not  put  thoin  in  the  catalogue  of 
heavy  sins,  and  those  who  indulge  in  them  are 
oflen  reckoned  honest,  merry  fellows,  with  the 
best  hearts  in  the.  world. 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  tell  my  readers  what 
befel  Jack  in  his  present  doleful  habitation,  and 
what  became  of  him  afterwards.  I  promise 
them,  however,  that  they  shall  certainly  know 
the  first  of  next  month,  when  I  hope  they  will 
not  forget  to  inquire  for  the  fourth  part  of  the 
.Shoemakers,  or  Jack  Brown  in  prison 


PART  IV. 

Jack  Brown  in  Pri§on. 

Brown  was  no  sooner  lodged  in  his  doleful 
habitation,  and  a  little  recovered  from  his  first 
surprise,  than  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  friend 
Stock  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction.  Mr. 
Stock,  who  had  long  known  the  exceeding  light- 
ness and  dissipation  of  his  mind,  did  not  so  ut- 
terly disbelieve  the  story  as  all  the  other  credi- 
tors did.  To  speak  the  truth.  Stock  was  the 
only  one  among  them  who  had  good  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  a  man  may  be  completely 
ruin^,  both  in  what  relates  to  his  property  and 
his  fouI,  without  committing  Old  Bailev  crimes. 


He  well  knew  that  idleness,  vanity,  and  tbe 
love  oTpleaauret  as  it  is  falsely  called,  will  bring 
a  man  to  a  morsel  of  bread,  as  surely  as  those 
things  which  are  reckoned  much  greater  sins 
and  that  they  undermine  his  principles  as  oer 
tainly,  though  not  quite  so  fasL 

Stock  was  too  angry  with  what  had  happened 
to  answer  Brown's  Totter,  or  to  seem  to  take  tbe 
least  notice  of  him.  However,  he  kindly  and 
secretly,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  hard-heart- 
ed old  farmer,  firown*s  father,  to  intercede  with 
him,  and  to  see  if  he  would  do  any  thing  for  bit 
son.  Slock  did  not  pretend  to  excuse  Jack,  or 
even  to  lessen  his  offences ;  for  it  was  a  role  of 
his  never  to  disguise  truth  or  to  palliate  wicked- 
ness. Sin  was  still  sin  in  his  eyes,  thoarh  it  were 
committed  by  his  best  friend ;  but  though  be 
would  not  soften  the  sin,  he  folt  tenderly  for  tbe 
sinner.  He  pleaded  with  the  old  farmer  on  the 
ground,  that  bis  son's  idleness  and  other  Tioei 
would  gather  fresh  strength  in  a  jail.  He  toM 
him,  that  the  loose  and  worthless  company 
which  he  would  there  keep,  would  harden  biv 
in  vice,  and  if  he  was  now  wicked,  be  might 
there  become  irreclaimable. 

But  all  his  pleas  were  urged  in  yain.  Tbe  hx. 
mer  was  not  to  be  moved,  indeed  he  areroed  with 
some  justice,  that  he  ought  not  to  make  bis  ia. 
dustrious  children  beggars  to  save  one  rogue 
from  the  gallows.  Mr.  Stock  allowed  the  force 
of  his  reasoning,  though  he  saw  the  father  was 
less  influenced  by  this  principle  of  justice  than 
by  resentment  on  account  of  the  old  story  of 
Smiler.  People,  indeed,  should  take  care  that 
what  appears  in  their  conduct  to  proceed  from 
justice,  docs  not  really  proceed  from  revenge. 
Wiser  men  than  farmer  Brown  oflen  deceit's 
tliemselvos,  and  fancy  they  act  on  better  prin- 
ciples than  they  really  do,  for  want  of  looking 
a  little  more  closely  into  tlicir  own  hearts,  and 
putting  down  every  action  to  its  true  motive. 
When  we  are  praying  against  deceit  we  should 
not  forget  to  take  self-deceit  into  the  account 

Mr.  Stock  at  length  wrote  to  \)Oor  Jack ;  not 
to  offer  him  any  help,  that  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  but  to  exhort  him  to  repent  of  his  e^'il 
ways ;  to  lay  before  him  the  sins  of  his  past 
life,  and  to  advise  him  to  convert  the  present 
punishment  into  a  benefit,  by  humbling  himself 
before  God.  He  offered  his  interest  to  get  his 
place  of  confinement  exchanged  for  one  of  those 
improved  prisons,  where  solitude  and  labour 
have  been  made  the  happy  instruments  of  bring- 
ing many  to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  end- 
ed by  saying,  that  if  he  ever  gave  any  solid  signi 
of  real  amendment  he  would  still  be  his  friend, 
in  spite  of  all  that  was  past 

If  Mr.  Stock  had  sent  him  a  good  sum  of 
money  to  procure  his  liberty,  or  even  to  make 
merry  with  his  wretched  companions.  Jack 
would  have  thought  him  a  friend  indeed.  But 
to  send  him  nothing  but  dry  advice,  and  a  ftw 
words  of  empty  comfort,  was,  he  thought,  bat  a 
cheap  shabby  way  of  showing  his  liindnets 
Unluckily  the  letter  came  just  as  ho  was  going 
to  sit  down  to  one  of  those  direful  merry-mak- 
ings which  are  oflen  carried  on  with  brotal  riot 
within  the  doleful  walls  of  a  jail  on  the  entrance 
of  a  new  prisoner,  who  is  oflen  expected  to  givs 
a  feast  to  the  rest 
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When  hii  comjiwiioiii  were  hoatcd  with  gin ; 

*  Now,*  Mid  Jack,  '  I'U  treat  you  with  a  sermon, 
and  a  very  pretty  preachment  it  it.'  So  uy ing, 
he  'jook  out  Mr.  Stock**  kind  and  pious  letter, 
and  waH  deli^rhtcd  at  the  bursts  oi'  laughter  it 
ppNiuced.     *  Wliat  a  cantiug  dog  !*  said  one. 

*  Kvpcntance,  indeed!' cried  Tom  Crew;  *  No, 
no.  Jack,  tell  this  hypocritical  rogue  that  if  we 
hate  lout  our  liberty,  it  is  only  fur  having  been 
jolly,  hearty  follows,  and  we  have  more  spirit 
than  to  repent  of  that  1  hope  :  all  the  harm  we 
have  done  is  living  a  little  too  fast,  like  honest 
bucks  as  we  are. — *  Ay,  ay,'  said  jolly  George, 

*  had  we  been  such  sneaking  miserly  fellows  as 
Stuck,  we  need  not  have  come  hither.  Dut  if 
the  ill  nature  of  the  laws  has  been  so  cruel  as  to 
clap  up  such  fine  hearty  blades,  we  are  no  felons 
however.  We  are  afraid  of  no  Jack  Ketch ;  and 
I  see  DO  cause  to  repent  of  any  sin  that's  not 
hanging  matter.  As  to  those  who  are  thrust 
into  the  oondomued  hole  indeed,  and  have  but  a 
ftw  hours  to  live,  they  must  see  the  parson,  and 
hear  a  sermon,  and  such  stuff.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  such  stout  young  fellows  as  we  are 
have  to  do  with  repentance.  And  so,  Jack,  let 
OS  have  that  rare  new  catch  which  you  learnt 
of  ttie  strollers  that  merry  night  when  you  loet 
your  pocket-book.' 

This  thoughtless  youth  soon  gave  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  power  of  evil  company,  and  of  the 
quick  progress  of  the  heart  of  a  sinner  from  bad 
to  worse.  Brown,  who  always  wanted  principle, 
toon  gn  n  to  want  feeling  also.  He  joined  in 
the  laugh  which  was  raised  against  Stock,  and 
told  many  goi^d  atoritM,  as  tliey  were  called,  in 
derision  of  the  piety,  sobriety,  and  self-denial  of 
his  old  friend.  He  lost  every  day  somewhat  of 
those  small  remains  of  shame  and  decency 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  tn  the  prison. 
He  even  grew  reconciled  tu  this  wretched  way 
of  life,  and  the  want  of  money  Keciiicd  to  hini 
the  heaviest  evil  in  the  life  of  a  jail. 

Mr.  Stock  finding  from  the  jailer  tliut  his 
letter  had  been  treated  with  ridicule,  would  not 
write  to  him  any  more.  He  did  not  come  to 
tee  him  nor  send  him  any  assistance,  think  in gt 
it  right  to  let  him  sulTer  tliat  want  which  hiti 
vices  had  brought  upon  him.  But  as  ho  Etill 
hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when  he  nii^ht 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  evil  courses,  he 
eontinued  to  have  an  eye  upon  him  by  means 
of  the  jailer,  who  was  an  honest,  kind-hearted 
man. 

Brown  spent  one  part  of  his  time  in  thought- 
less riot,  and  the  other  in  gloomy  sadness.  Com- 
pany kept  np  his  spirits ;  with  his  new  friends 
he  contrived  to  drown  thought;  but  when  he 
was  alone  he  began  to  find  that  a  merry  fellow^ 
when  deprived  of  his  companions  and  his  liquor, 
is  often  a  meet  forlorn  wretch.  Then  it  is  that 
even  a  merry  fellow  says.  Of  laughter,  what  is 
it?  and  of  mirth,  it  is  madness. 

As  be  contrived,  however,  to  bo  as  little  alone 
as  poMible  his  gaiety  was  commonly  uppermost 
till  that  loathsome  distemper,  called  the  jail 
fever,  broke  out  in  the  prison.  Tom  Crew,  the 
ringleader  in  all  their  evil  practices,  was  first 
seized  with  iL  Jack  staid  a  little  while  with 
his  comrade  to  assist  and  divert  him,  but  of 
aiiiataiioe  he  could  give  little,  and  the  very 


thought  of  diversirtn  was  now  turned  into  horror. 
He  soon  caught  the  distemper,  and  that  in  so 
dreadful  a  degree,  that  his  life  was  in  great 
danger.  Of  those  who  remained  in  health  not 
a  soul  came  near  him,  though  he  shared  his  last 
farthing  with  them.  He  hud  just  sense  enough 
led  to  feel  this  cruelty.  Poor  fellow !  he  did 
not  know  before,  that  the  friendship  of  the 
worldly  is  at  an  end  when  there  is  no  more  drink 
or  diversion  to  be  had.  Ho  lay  in  the  most  de- 
plorable condition  ;  his  body  tormented  with  a 
dreadful  disease,  and  his  soul  teirified  and 
amazed  at  the  approach  of  death :  that  death 
which  he  thought  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  of 
which  his  comrades  had  so  oflen  assured  him 
that  a  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  was  is  no 
danger.  Poor  Jack !  I  cannot  help  feeling  for 
him.  Witliout  a  shilling !  without  a  friend  !  with- 
out one  comfort  respecting  tliis  wjrld,  and,  what 
is  far  more  terrible,  without  one  hope  respect- 
ing the  next 

Let  not  the  young  reader  fancy  that  Brown's 
misery  arose  entirely  from  his  altered  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  merely  his  being  in  want, 
and  sick,  and  in  prison,  which  made  his  condi- 
tion so  desperate.  Many  an  honest  man  un- 
justly accused,  many  a  persecuted  saint,  many 
a  holy  martyr  has  enjoyed  sometimes  more 
peace  and  content  in  a  prison  than  wicked  men 
have  ever  tasted  in  the  height  of  their  pros- 
perity. But  to  any  such  comforts,  to  any  com- 
fort at  all,  poor  Jack  was  an  utter  stranger. 

A  christian  friend  generally  comes  forward 
at  the  very  time  when  worldly  friends  forsake 
tlie  wretched.  The  other  prisoners  would  not 
come  near  Brown,  though  ho  had  often  enter- 
tained, and  had  never  ofTcndcd  tlicm  ;  even  his 
own  father  was  not  moved  with  his  sad  condi- 
tion. When  Mr.  Slock  informed  him  of  it,  be 
answered,  '  'Tis  no  more  thoji  he  deserves.  As 
he  brews  so  he  must  bake.  He  hns  made  his 
own  bed,  and  let  him  lie  in  it.*  The  hard  old 
man  had  ever  at  his  tongutV  end  some  proverb 
of  hardness,  or  frui^ality,  whicli  he  contrived  to 
turn  in  such  a  way  as  to  cxcuso  himself. 

We  shall  now  see  how  Mr.  Stock  behav- 
ed. He  had  his  favourite  sayings  too ;  but 
they  wcro  chietly  on  the  side  of  kindness, 
morcy,  or  some  other  virtue.  '  I  must  not,' 
said  he,  *  pretend  to  call  myself  a  Cliristian,  if 
I  do  not  requite  evil  with  good.'  When  he  re- 
ceived the  jailer's  letter  with  the  account  of 
Brown's  sad  condition,  Will  Simpson  and  Tom- 
my Williams  began  to  compliment  him  on  his 
own  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  which  he  had 
escaped  Brown's  misfortunes.  He  only  gravely 
said,  '  Blessed  be  God  that  I  am  not  in  the  same 
misery.  It  is  He  who  has  made  us  to  differ. 
But  for  his  grace  I  mit;ht  have  been  in  no  bet- 
ter condition. — Now  Brown  is  brought  low  by 
the  hand  of  God,  it  is  my  time  to  go  to  him.* 
*  What,  you  I'  said  Will,  *  whom  he  cheated  of 
your  money  V — •  This  is  not  a  time  to  remcm- 
l)er  injuries,'  said  Mr.  Stock.  *  How  can  I  ask 
forgiveness  for  my  own  sins,  if  1  withhold  flir- 
givoness  from  him  ."  So  sayincTi  he  ordered  his 
horse,  and  set  off  to  see  poor  Brown  ;  thus  prov- 
ing that  his  was  a  religion  not  of  words  but  of 
deeds. 

Stock's  heart  nearly  failed  him  as  he  passed 
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throngh  the  prison.  The  groans  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  and,  what  to  such  a  heart  as  his  was  still 
more  moving,  the  brutal  merriment  of  the 
healthy  in  such  a  place,  pierced  his  very  aoul. 
Many  a  silent  prayer  did  he  put  up  as  he  passed 
along,  that  God  would  yet  be  pleased  to  touch 
tlicir  hearts,  and  that  now  (during  this  infec- 
tious sickness)  might  be  the  accepted  time.  The 
jailer  observed  him  drop  a  tear,  and  asked  the 
cause.  *  1  cannot  forget,  said  he,  *  that  the  most 
dissolute  of  these  men  is  still  my  fellow  creature. 
The  same  God  made  them  ;  tiie  same  Saviour 
died  for  them ;  how  then  can  I  hate  the  worst 
of  them  ?  With  my  advantages  they  might  have 
been  much  better  than  I  am  ;  without  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  my  good  minister's  instructions, 
I  might  have  been  worse  than  the  worst  of  tliese. 
I  have  no  cause  for  pride,  much  for  thankful- 
ness ;  *  Let  us  not  be  high-minded,  but  fear.'' 

It  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  to  have 
seen  poor  miserable  Jack  Brown  lying  on  his 
wretched  bed,  his  face  so  changed  by  pain,  po- 
verty, dirt,  and  sorrow,  that  he  could  hardly  be 
known  for  that  merry  soul  of  a  jack-boot,  as  he 
used  to  be  proud  to  hear  himself  called.  His 
groans  were  so  piteous  that  it  made  Mr.  Stock's 
heart  ache.  He  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand, 
though  he  knew  the  distemper  was  catching. — 
'  How  dost  do,  Jack  V  said  he,  *  dost  know  me  ?' 
Brown  shook  his  head  and  said,  faintly,  *  Know 
you  ?  ay,  that  I  do.  1  am  sure  I  have  but  one 
friend  in  the  world  who  would  come  to  see  me 
in  this  woeful  condition.  O  James  !  what  have 
I  brought  myself  to?  What  will  l>ecome  of  my 
poor  soul  ?  I  dare  not  look  back,  for  that  is  all 
sin  ;  nor  forward,  for  that  is  all  misery  and  woe.* 

Mr.  Stock  spake  kindly  to  him,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  cheer  him  with  false  comfort,  as  is 
too  often  done.  *  I  am  ashaniM  to  see  you  in 
this  dirty  place,*  says  Brown.  *  As  to  the  place, 
Jack,'  replied  the  other,  *  if  it  has  helped  to 
bring  you  tu  a  senno  of  your  past  offences,  it 
will  be  no  bad  place  for  you.  I  am  heartily  sorry 
for  your  distress  and  your  sickness ;  but  if  it 
should  please  God  by  them  to  open  your  eyes, 
and  to  show  you  that  sin  is  a  greater  evil  than 
the  prison  to  which  it  has  brought  you,  all  may 
yet  be  well.  I  had  rather  sec  you  in  this  hum- 
ble penitent  state,  lying  on  this  dirty  bed,  in  this 
dismal  prison,  \htji  roaring  and  rioting  at  the 
Greyhound,  the  king  of  the  company,  with 
handsome  clothes  on  your  back,  and  plenty  of 
money  in  your  pocket.' 

Brown  wept  bitterly,  and  squeezed  his  hand, 
bat  was  too  weak  to  say  much.  Mr.  Stock  then 
desired  the  jailor  to  let  him  have  such  things  as 
were  needful,  and  he  would  pay  for  them.  He 
would  not  leave  the  poor  fellow  till  he  had  given 
him,  with  his  own  hands,  some  broth  which  the 
jailor  had  got  ready  for  him,  and  some  medi- 
cines which  tfie  doctor  had  sent.  All  this  kind- 
ness cut  Brown  to  the  heart  He  was  just  able 
to  sob  out,  *  My  unnatural  father  leaves  mo  to 
perish,  and  my  injured  friend  is  more  than  a 
father  to  me.'  Stock  told  him  that  one  proof  ho 
must  give  of  his  repentance,  was,  that  he  must 
forgive  his  father,  whose  provocation  had  been 
very  great.  He  then  said  he  would  leave  him 
for  the  present  to  take  some  rest,  and  desired 
him  to  lifl  up  his  heart  to  God  for  mercy.  *  Dear 


James,*  replied  Brown,  'do  yon  yrmy  lor  ne 
God  perhaps  may  hear  you,  bat  lie  will  never 
hear  the  praver  of  sach  a  sinner  as  I  have  been.* 
*Take  care  how  you  think  so,'  said  Stock.,  *To 
believe  that  God  cannot  forgive  you  would  be 
still  a  greater  sin  than  any  you  have  yet  oom- 
mittcd  against  him.'  He  then  explained  to'liiia 
in  a  few  words,  as  well  as  he  waa  able,  the  na^ 
ture  of  repentance  and  forgiveness  threogh  a 
Saviour,  and  warned  him  earnestly  against  un- 
belief and  hardness  of  heart 

Poor  Jack  grew  much  refreshed  in  body  with 
the  comfortable  things  he  had  taken;  and  a  little 
cheered  with  Stock^'s  kindness  in  coming  so  far 
to  see  and  to  forgive  such  a  forlorn  ootcast,sick 
of  an  infectious  distemper,  and  locked  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison. 

Surely,  said  he  to  himself,  there  mast  be  some 
mighty  power  in  a  religion  which  can  lead  men 
to  do  such  things !  things  so  mach  against  the 
grain  as  to  forgive  such  an  injury,  and  to  risk 
catching  such  a  distemper ;  but  he  was  so  weak 
he  could  not  express  this  in  words.  He  tried  to 
pray  but  he  could  not ;  at  length,  overpowered 
with  weariness,  he  fell  asleep.        * 

When  Mr.  Stock  came  back,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  him  so  much  better  in  body ;  but  his 
agonies  of  mind  were  dreadful,  and  he  had  now 
got  strength  to  express  part  of  the  horrors  which 
he  felt.  *  James,'  said  he  (looking  wildly)  *  it 
is  all  over  with  mc.  I  am  a  lost  creature.  Even 
your  prayers  cannot  save  me.* — '  Dear  Jack,* 
replied  Mr.  Stock,  *I  am  no  minister;  it  doss 
not  become  me  to  talk  much  to  ihee  :  but  1  know 
I  may  venture  to  say  whatever  is  in  the  Bible. 
As  ignorant  as  I  am  I  shall  be  safe  enoogh 
while  I  stick  to  that*  *  Ay,*  said  the  sick  man, 
*  you  used  to  be  ready  enough  to  read  to  me,  and 
I  Would  not  listen,  or  if  I  did  it  was  only  to 
make  fun  of  what  I  heard,  and  now  you  will  nol 
so  much  as  read  a  bit  of  a  chapter  to  me.* 

This  was  tlie  very  point  to  which  Stock  long- 
ed to  bring  him.  So  he  took  a  little  BiUe  oat 
of  his  pocket,  which  he  always  carried  with  him 
on  a  journey,  and  read  slowly,  verse  by  verse, 
the  fif\y-fiflh  chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  he  came 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses,  poor  Jack  cried 
so  much  that  Stock  was  forced  to  stop.  The 
words  were,  Let  the  wicked  man  forsake  hi»  voyi 
and  the  unri^hteouB  man  hia  tkoughtt^  and  lei 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  Here  Brown  stopped 
him,  saying,  *  Oh  it  in  too  late,  too  late  for  me.* 
— *  Let  me  finish  the  verse,'  said  Stock,  *  and  yea 
will  see  your  error ;  you  will  sec  that  it  is  never 
too  late.*  So  he  read  on — Let  him  return  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him^  ai^ 
to  our  God,  and  he  will  abundantly  pardon.  Here 
Brown  started  up,  snatched  the  book  out  of  his 
hand,  and  cried  out,  *  Is  that  really  there  7  No, 
no  ;  that* 8  of  your  own  putting  in,  in  order  to 
comfort  me  ;  let  me  look  at  the  words  myself.* 
— *  No,  indeed,'  said  Stock,  *  I  would  not  for  the 
world  give  you  unfounded  comfort,  or  put  off 
any  notion  of  my  own  for  a  Scripture  doctrine.' 
— *  But  is  it  possible,*  cried  the  sick  man,  *  that 
God  may  really  pardon  me  7  Do*it  think  he  can  I 
Do*st  think  he  will  V  '  I  dare  not  give  thee  falsa 
hopes,  or  indeed  any  hopes  of  my  own.  Bat 
these  are  God*s  own  words,  and  the  only  diffii 
culty  is  to  know  when  we  are  really  btought 
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into  focli  a  sUte  u  that  the  words  may  be  ap- 
plied lo  111.  For  a  text  may  be  full  of  coaifbrt, 
and  jet  may  not  belonip  to  ua.* 

Mr.  Stock  was  afraid  of  saying  more.  He 
would  not  venture  out  of  his  depth ;  nor  indeed 
was  poor  Brown  able  to  bea;  more  discourse 
just  DOW.  So  he  made  him  a  presents  of  the  Bi- 
ble, folding  down  such  places  as  he  thought 
mi^ht  be  best  suited  to  his  state,  and  took  liis 
leave,  being  obliged  to  return  home  that  night 
He  Ictl  a  little  money  with  the  jailor,  to  add  a 
ftw  comibrta  to  the  aJiowance  of  the  prison,  and 
promised  to  return  in  a  short  time. 

When  he  got  home,  he  described  the  suffer- 
ings and  misery  of  Brown  in  a  very  moving 
manner  ;  but  Tommy  Williams,  instead  of  be- 
ing properly  affected  by  it,  only  said,  *  Indeed, 
master,  1  am  not  very  sorry ;  he  is  rightly 
lerved.* — *  How,  Tommy,*  said  Mr.  Stock  (ra- 
ther sternly;  *  not  sorry  to  see  a  fellow  creature 
brought  to  the  lowest  state  of  misery  ;  one  too 
vhom  you  have  known  so  prosperous  V  *  No, 
master,  I  can*t  say  I  am ;  for  Mr.  Brown  used 
to  make  fun  of  you,  and  laugh  at  you  for  being 
so  godly,  and  reading  your  Bible.* 

*  Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you  Tommy,* 
said  Mr.  Stock.  *  In  the  first  place  you  should 
never  watch  for  the  time  of  a  man*s  being 
brought  low  by  trouble  to  tell  of  his  faults. 
Next,  you  should  never  rejoice  at  his  trouble, 
bot  pity  him,  and  pray  for  him.  Lastly,  as  to 
bis  ridiculing  me  for  my  religion,  if  I  cannot 
stand  an  idle  jest,  I  am  not  worthy  the  name  of 
a  Christian. — He  that  is  ashamed  of  me  and  my 
won/— do*st  remember  what  follows  Tommy  ?* 
— *  Yes,  master,  it  was  last  Sunday*s  text — of 
him  whall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he 
ihall  judge  the  toorld.'* 

Mr.  Stock  soon  went  back  to  the  priiion.   But  1 
ae  did  not  go  alone.     He  took  with  him  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  worthy  minister  who  had  boen  the  ! 
^uide  and  instructor  of  his  youth,  who  was  so  | 
kind  as  to  80  at  his  rcf^uest  and  visit  this  forlorn 
prisoner.    When  they  got  to  Brown*s  door,  they  j 
found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed  with  the  Bihlo 
m  his  hand.    This  was  a  joyful  sight  to  Mr.  I 
Stock,  who  secretly  thanked  God  for  it    Brown 
was  reading  aloud ;  tliey  listened ;  it  was  the  ■ 
fifleenth  of  Saint  Luke.    The  circumstances  of  : 
this  beautiful  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  wore  ■ 
so  much  like  his  own,  that  the  story  pierced  ' 
him  to  the  soul ;  and  he  stopped  every  minute  - 
Id  compare  his  own  ease  witli  that  of  the  prodi- 
gal.     He  was  just  got  to  the  eighteenth  verse,  / 
veiU  arise  and  go  to  my  father — at  that  momunt 
be  spied  his  two  friends;  joy  darted  into  his 
eyes.     'O  dear  Jem,*  said  he,  *  it  is  not  too  late, 
I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father,  my  heavenly 
Father,  and  you,  sir,  will  show  me  the  way, 
won't  you  ?*  said  he  to  Mr.  Thomas,  whotn  he 
recollected.     *  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  in  so 
hopeful  a  disposition,*  said  the  good  minister. 
*0,  sir,*  said  Brown, '  what  a  place  is  this  to  re- 
ceive  you  in  ?    O,  see  to  what  I  have  brought 
myself*  I*  ! 

*  Your  condition,  as  to  this  world,  is  indocd  ; 
very  low,*  replied  the  good  divine.     *  But  what , 
are  mines,  dungeons,  or  gallies,  to  that  etcrnnl , 
hopeless  prison  to  which  your  unrepentcd  sins 
roust  soon  have  consigned  you.    Even  in  the 
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gloomy  prison,  on  this  bed  of  straw,  worn  down 
by  pain,  poverty,  and  want,  forsaken  by  your 
worldly  friends,  an  object  of  scorn  to  those  with 
whom  you  used  to  carouse  and  riot ;  yet  here,  I 
say,  brought  thus  luw,  if  you  have  at  last  found 
out  your  own  vileness,  and  your  utterly  undono 
state  by  sin,  you  may  still  be  more  an  object  of  fa- 
vour in  the  sight  of  God,  than  when  you  thought 
yourself  prosperous  and  happy  ;  when  the  world 
smiled  upon  you,  and  you  passed  your  days  and 
nights  in  envied  gaiety  and  unchristian  not.  If 
you  will  but  im]irove  the  present  awful  visita> 
tion ;  if  you  do  but  heartily  renounce  and  ab- 
hor your  present  evil  courses;  if  you  even  now 
turn  to  the  Lord  your  Saviour  with  lively  faith,, 
deep  repentance,  and  unfeigned  obedience,  I 
shall  still  have  more  hope  ofyou  than  of  many 
who  are  going  on  quite  happy,  because  quite  in- 
sensible. The  heavy  laden  sinner,  who  has  dis- 
covered the  iniquity  of  his  own  heart,  and  his 
utter  inability  to  help  himself,  may  be  restored 
to  God*s  favour,  and  become  happy,  though  in  a 
dungeon.  And  be  assured,  that  he  who  from 
deep  and  humble  contrition  dares  not  so  much 
as  lifl  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  when  with  a  hearty 
faith  he  sighs  out.  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner, shall  m  no  wise  be  cast  out  These  are  the 
words  of  him  who  cannot  lie.* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  self-abasement^ 
the  grief,  the  joy,  the  shame,  the  hope,  and  the 
fear  which  filled  the  mind  of  this  poor  man.  A 
dawn  of  comfort  at  length  shone  on  his  benight- 
ed mind.  His  humility  and  fear  of  falling  back 
into  his  former  sins,  if  he  should  ever  recover^ 
Mr.  Thomas  thought  were  strong  symptoms  of  a 
sound  repentance.  He  improved  and  cherished 
every  good  disposition  he  saw  arising  in  his 
heart,  and  particularly  warned  him  against  self^ 
deceit,  self-confidence,  and  hyp<jcrisy 

Aflcr  Brown  had  deeply  expressed  his  sorrow 
for  his  otfcnces,  3Ir.  Thomas  thus  addressed 
him.  *  There  are  two  ways  of  being  sorry  for 
BUI.  Are  you,  Mr.  Brown,  afraid  of  the  guilt  of 
sin  because  of  the  punishment  annexed  lo  it,  or 
are  you  afraid  of  sin  itself?  I>o  you  wish  to  bo 
delivered  from  the  power  of  sin  ?  Do  you  hate 
sin  because  you  know  it  Is  offensive  to  a  pure 
and  holy  God  t  Or  arc  you  only  ashamed  of  it 
because  it  has  brought  you  to  a  prison  and  ex- 
posed you  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  ?  It  is 
nut  said  that  the  wages  of  this  or  that  particular 
sin  is  death,  but  of  sin  in  general ;  there  is  no 
exception  made  because  it  is  a  more  creditable 
or  a  favourite  sin,  or  because  it  is  a  little  one. 
There  arc,  I  repeat,  two  ways  of  being  sorry 
for  sin.  Cain  was  sorry — My  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  an  bear^  said  he ;  but  here  yoa 
see  the  punishment  scnmod  to  be  the  ca'isc  of 
concern,  not  the  sin.  Ddvid  seems  to  have  had 
a  good  notion  of  godly  sorrow,  when  he  says. 
Wash  me  from  mine  iniquitf/,  cleanse  me  from, 
my  <tm.  And  when  Job  repented  in  dust  and 
ashrs^  it  is  not  s;iid  ho  excused  him^^eli',  hut  he 
abhorred  himself.  And  the  prophet  Isiiah  cillcd 
himself  undone,  birc.tusc  he  was  a  win  of  un- 
clean lips ;  for,  said  ho  "  I  havo  seen  the  Ivimjr, 
the  Lord  of  hosts  ;"  that  is,  he  could  imt  tiko 
the  proper  measure  of  his  own  iniquity  till  ho 
had  considered  the  perfect  holiness  of  <iod.* 

One  day,  whoa  Mr.  'J*hoinas  and  Mr.  Sioclt 
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came  to  boo  him,  they  found  him  more  than 
commonly  afTectcd.  His  face  was  more  ghastly 
pale  than  usual,  and  his  eyes  were  red  with  cry- 
mg,  *  Oh,  sir,*  said  he,  *  what  a  sight  have  I 
just  seen  !  jolly  George,  as  we  ased  to  call  him, 
the  ringleader  of  all  our  mirth,  who  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  fun  and  tricks,  and  wickedness 
that  are  carr\ed  on  within  these  walls,  jolly 
George  is  juit  dead  of  the  jail  distemper  !  He 
taken,  and  I  lefl !  I  would  be  carried  into  his 
room  to  speak  to  him,  to  beg  him  to  take  warn- 
ing  by  me,  and  that  1  might  take  warning  by 
Iiim.  But  what  did  I  see !  what  did  I  hear ! 
not  one  sign  of  repentance ;  not  one  dawn  of 
hope.  Agony  of  body,  blasphemies  on  his  tongue, 
despair  in  his  scul ;  while  I  am  spared  and  com- 
ibrtod  with  hopes  of  mercy  and  acceptance.  Oh, 
if  all  my  old  friends  at  theGrayhound  could  but 
then  have  seen  jolly  George  !  A  hundred  ser- 
mons about  death,  sir,  don't  speak  so  home,  and 
cut  so  deep,  as  the  sight  of  one  dying  sinner.' 

Drown  grew  gradually  better  in  his  health, 
that  is,  the  fever  mended,  but  the  distemper  set* 
tied  in  his  limbs,  so  that  he  seemed  likely  to  be 
a  poor,  weakly  cripple  the  rest  of  his  life.  But 
aa  he  kpent  much  of  his  time  in  prayer,  and  in 
reading  such  parts  of  the  Bible  as  Mr.  Thomas 
directed,  he  improved  every  day  in  knowledge 
and  piety,  and  of  course  grew  more  resigned  to 
pain  and  infirmity. 

Some  months  after  this,  his  hard-hearted  fa- 
ther, who  had  never  been  prevailed  upon  to  see 
him,  or  offer  him  the  least  relief,  was  token  off 
suddenly  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  and,  aflcr  all  his 
threatenings,  he  died  without  a  will.  He  was 
one  of  those  silly,  superstitious  men,  who  fancy 
they  shall  die  the  sooner  for  having  made  one ; 
and  who  love  the  world  and  the  thin^fs  that  are 
in  the  world  so  dearly,  that  they  dread  to  set 
about  any  business  which  may  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  are  not  always  to  live  in  it.  As,  by 
this  neglect,  his  father  had  not  fulfilled  his  threat 
of  cutting  him  ofFwith  a  shilling,  Jack,  of  course, 
went  shares  with  his  brothers  in  what  their  fa- 
ther  left  What  fell  to  him  proved  to  be  just 
enough  to  discharge  him  from  prison,  and  to 
pay  all  his  debts,  but  he  had  nothing  lefL  His 
joy  at  being  thus  enabled  to  make  restitution 
was  so  great  that  he  thought  little  of  his  own 
wante.  He  did  not  desire  to  conceal  the  most 
trifling  debt,  nor  to  keep  a  shilling  for  himself. 

Mr.  Stock  undertook  to  settle  all  his  affairs. 
There  did  not  remain  money  enough  after  every 
creditor  was  satisfied,  even  to  pay  for  his  remo- 
val home.  Mr.  Stock  kindly  sent  his  own  cart 
ibr  him  with  a  bed  in  it,  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  for  he  was  too  weak  and  lame  to  be  re- 
moved any  other  way,  and  Mrs.  Stock  gave  the 
driver  particular  charge  to  be  tender  and  careful 
of  him,  and  not  to  drive  hard,  nor  to  leave  the 
cart  a  moment 

Mr.  Stock  would  fain  have  taken  him  into  his 
own  house,  at  least  for  a  time,  so  convinced  was 
he  of  the  sincere  reformation  both  of  heart  and 
life  ;  but  Brown  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  be 
further  burthensome  to  this  generous  friend.  He 
insisted  on  being  carried  to  the  parish  work- 
house, which  he  said  was  a  far  better  place  than 
he  deserved.  In  this  house  Mr.  Stock  furnished 
«  small  room  for  him,  and  sent  him  every  day  a 


morsel  of  meat  tmm  his  own  dinner.  Tommr 
Williams  begged  that  he  might  alwsjfs  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  it,  as  some  atonement  for  bis 
having  for  k  moment  so  far  forgotten  hb  duty, 
as  rather  to  rejoice  than  sympathize  in  Brown's 
misfortunes.  He  never  thought  of  this  fauk 
without  sorrow,  and  often  thanked  his  master  tat 
the  wholesome  lesson  he  then  gave  him,  and  be 
was  the  better  for  it  all  his  life. 

Mrs.  Stock  often  carried  poor  Brown  a  diih 
of  tea  or  a  basin  of  good  broth  herself.  He  was 
quite  a  cripple,  and  never  able  to  walk  oat  u 
long  as  he  lived.  Mr.  Stock,  Will  Simpson  and 
Tommy  Williams  laid  their  heads  together,  and 
contrived  a  sort  of  barrow  on  which  be  was  often 
carried  to  church  by  some  of  his  poor  neigh- 
boors,  of  which  Tommy  was  alwa^  one ;  snd 
he  requited  their  kindness,  by  reading  a  good 
book  to  them  whenever  they  would  calfin ;  and 
he  spent  his  time  in  teaching  their  children  to 
■injr  psalms  or  say  the  catechism. 

It  was  no  small  joy  to  him  thus  to  be  enabled 
to  go  to  church.  Whenever  he  was  carried  by 
the  Gray  hound,  he  was  much  moved,  and  used 
to  put  up  a  prayer  full  of'  repentance  ibr  ths 
past,  and  praise  for  the  present 


PARTY. 

A  dialogue  between  Jamea  Stock  and  Will  Simp- 
9on^  the  ahoemalcersy  aa  they  aat  at  work,  as 
the  duty  of  carrying  religion  into  our  commm 
huaineaa. 

Jamies  Stock,  and  his  journeyman  Will  Simp- 
son,  as  I  informed  my  readers  in  the  second  part, 
had  resolved  to  work  together  one  hoar  ev9ry 
evening,  in  order  to  pay  for  Tommy  WillJamsV 
schooling.  Thit*  circumstance  brought  them  to 
be  a  good  deal  tugetiier  when  the  rest  of  the  men 
were  gone  home.  Now  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Stock  had  a  pleasant  way  of  endeavouring  to 
turn  all  common  events  to  some  use ;  and  he 
thought  it  right  on  the  present  occasion  to  make 
the  only  return  in  his  power  to  Will  Simpson 
for  his  great  kindness.  For,  said  he,  if  Will 
gives  up  so  much  of  his  time  to  help  to  provide 
for  this  poor  boy,  it  is  the  least  I  can  do  to  try 
to  turn  part  of  that  time  to  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting Will's  spiritual  good.  Now  as  the  bent 
of  Stock's  own  mind  was  religious,  it  was  easy 
to  him  to  lead  their  talk  to  something  profitable. 
He  always  took  especial  care,  however,  that  the 
subject  should  be  introduced  properly,  cheer- 
fully, and  without  constraint  As  he  well  knew 
that  great  good  may  be  sometimes  dime  bv  a 
prudent  attention  in  seizing  proper  opportunities, 
so  he  knew  that  the  cause  of  piety  had  been 
sometimes  hurt  by  forcing  serious  subjects 
where  there  was  clearly  no  disposition  to  re- 
ceive them.  I  say  he  had  found  oot  that  two 
things  were  necessary  to  the  promotint  of  re- 
ligion among  his  friends ;  a  warm  leid  to  be 
always  on  the  watch  for  occasions,  and  a  cool 
judgment  to  distinguish  which  was  the  right 
time  and  place  to  make  use  of  them.  To  know 
how  to  do  good  is  a  great  matter,  bat  to  khow 
when  to  do  it  is  no  small  one. 
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Simpson  wu  ui  lioiMtt  good-natored  young 
man ;  he  waa  now  beeonM  aober,  and  rather  re. 
lif  ioiuly  diapoaed.  But  he  waa  ignorant,  he  did 
not  know  much  of  the  groandaofreligion,  or  of 
the  csrruption  of  his  own  nature.  He  was  re- 
gular at  churchy  but  waa  first  drawn  thither 
rather  by  his  akill  in  paalin-ainging  than  by  any 
great  devotion.  He  had  lefl  off  going  to  the 
Gray  hound,  and  oflen  read  the  Bible,  or  some 
other  good  book  on  the  Sunday  evening.  This 
he  thought  waa  quite  enough ;  he  thought  the 
Bible  waa  the  prettiest  history  book  in  the  world, 
and  that  religion  waa  a  very  good  thing  (or  Sun- 
daya.  But  he  did  not  much  understand  what 
buaineaa  people  bad  with  it  on  working  days. 
He  had  left  off  drinking  because  it  had  brought 
Williama  to  the  grave,  and  his  wife  to  dirt  and 
raga  ;  but  not  becanae  he  himself  bad  seen  the 
evil  of  sin.  He  now  considered  swearing  and 
Sabbath-breaking  as  acandaloua  and  indecent, 
but  be  had  not  found  out  that  both  were  to  be 
left  off  because  they  are  highly  offensi>'e  to  God, 
and  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit  As  Simpson  was 
leaa  aelilconceited  than  most  ignorant  people  arc. 
Stock  had  always  a  good  hope  that  when  he 
should  come  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
word  of  God,  and  with  the  evil  of  his  own  heart, 
be  would  become  one  day  a  good  Christian.  The 
great  hindrance  to  thia  was,  that  he  fancied  him- 
self ao  already. 

One  evening  Simpson  had  been  calling  to 
Slock*B  mind  how  disorderly  the  house  and  shop, 
where  they  were  now  silting  quietly  at  work, 
had  fiirmerly  been  and  he  went  on  thus : 

WilL  How  comfortably  we  live  now,  master, 
to  what  we  used  to  do  in  Williams's  time  !  I 
jited  then  never  to  be  happy  but  when  wo  were 
keeping  it  up  all  night,  but  now  I  am  as  merry 
as  the  d  ly  is  long.  1  find  I  am  twice  as  happy 
since  I  am  grown  good  and  sober. 

Stock.  1  am  glad  you  are  happy,  Will,  and  I 
rejoice  that  you  are  sober ;  but  I  would  not  have 
yoc  ta';e  too  much  pride  in  your  own  ffoodness^ 
tor  fear  it  should  become  a  sin,  almost  as  (^rcat 
as  some  of  those  you  have  Icfl  off.  Ijoside?,  I 
would  not  have  you  make  quite  so  sure  that  you 
are  good. 

WUl.  Not  good,  master !  why  don*t  you  fmd 
me  regular  and  orderly  at  work  ? 

Stock.  Very  much  so ;  and  accordingly  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  you. 

WiU,  I  pay  every  one  his  own,  seldom  miss 
church,  have  not  been  drunk  since  Williams 
died,  have  handaome  clothes  for  Sundays,  and 
save  a  trifle  every  week. 

Stock,  Very  true,  and  very  laudable  it  is  ;  and 
to  all  this  yoa  mav  add  that  you  very  generously 
work  an  boar,  ror  poor  Tommy's  education, 
every  evening  without  fee  or  reward. 

WilL  Well,  master,  what  can  a  man  do  more  ? 
If  all  thia  is  not  being  good,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

Slock.  All  these  things  are  very  right  as  far 
as  they  go,  and  you  could  not  well  be  a  Christian 
without  doing  them.  But  I  shall  make  you 
stare,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  you,  you  may  do  all 
these  thing*,  and  many  more,  and  yet  be  no 
Christian. 

WUL  NoChriatian !  surely,  master,  I  do  hope 
tnat  after  all  I  have  done,  you  will  not  be  so  un- 
kind as  to  wof  I  am  no  Christian. 


Stock.  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  so,  Will. 
I  hope  better  thinjirs  of  you.  But  come  now, 
what  do  you  think  it  i?  to  be  a  Christian  ? 

WilL  What  I  why  to  be  christened  when  one 
is  a  child  ;  to  learn  the  catechism  when  one  can 
read ;  to  be  confirmed  when  one  is  a  youth ;  and 
to  go  to  church  when  one  is  a  man. 

Stock.  These  are  all  very  pro{)or  tilings,  and 
quite  necessary.  They  make  part  of  a  Christi- 
an's life.  But  for  ail  that,  a  man  may  bo  exact 
in  them  all,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian. 

WilL  Not  be  a  christian  *  h»!  ha  !  ha !  yoa 
are  Very  comical,  master. 

Stock.  No,  indeed,  I  am  very  serious.  Will. 
At  this  rate  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  every  man  'who  went  through 
certain  forms  would  bo  a  good  man ;  and  one 
man  who  observed  those  forms  would  be  as  good 
as  another.  Whereas,  if  we  come  to  examine 
ourselves  by  the  word  of  God,  I  am  afraid  there 
are  but  &w  comparatively  whom  our  Saviour 
would  allow  to  be  real  Christians.  What  is  your 
notion  of  a  Christian's  practice  7 

WiU.  Why,  he  must  not  rob,  nor  murder,  nor 
got  drank.  He  must  avoid  scandalous  things, 
and  do  as  other  decent  orderly  people  do. 

Stock.  It  is  easy  enough  to  bo  what  the  world 
calls  a  Christian,  but  not  to  be  what  the  Bible 
calls  so. 

WilL  Why,  master,  we  working  men  are  not 
expected  to  be  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  apostles, 
and  ministers. 

Stock.  We  are  not.  And  yet.  Will,  there  are 
not  two  sorts  of  Christianity  ;  we  are  called  to 
practise  the  same  religion  which  they  practised, 
and  something  of  the  same  spirit  is  expected  in 
us  which  we  reverence  in  them.  It  was  not 
saints  and  martyrs  only  to  whom  our  Saviour 
said  that  thoy  must  cntrify  the  irorhl  with  its 
affections  and  lut^ts.  Wo  arc  called  to  he  holy 
in  our  measure  and  degree,  as  he  irho  hath  call' 
ed  us  is  holy.  It  was  not  only  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs who  were  told  that  they  must  be  like  minded 
icith  Christ.  That  thry  must  do  all  to  the  plonj 
of  (iod.  That  thfy  must  renounce  the  spirit  of 
the  worlds  and  deny  themselves.  It  wan  not  to 
apostles  only  that  Christ  said.  They  must  have 
their  conversation  in  heaven.  It  was  not  to« 
few  holy  men,  set  apart  for  the  altar,  that  he 
said,  Thry  must  set  their  affections  on  things 
ahove.  That  they  must  not  be  conformed  to  the 
world.  No,  it  was  to  fishermen,  to  publicans,  to 
farmers,  to  day-labourers,  to  poor  tradesmen, 
that  he  spoke  when  he  told  them,  they  must  love 
not  the  worlds  nor  the  things  of  the  world. — That 
they  must  renounce  the  hidden  things  of  disho- 
nesty,  grow  in  grace,  lay  up  for  themselves  trea- 
sures in  Heaven. 

WilL  All  this  might  be  very  proper  for  them 
to  be  taught,  because  thoy  had  not  been  bred  up 
Christians,  but  Heathens  or  Jews :  and  Christ* 
wanted  to  make  them  his  followers,  that  is. 
Christians.  But  thank  God  we  do  not  want  to 
be  taught  all  this,  for  we  are  Christians,  born  in 
a  Christian  country,  of  Christian  jwrcnts. 

Stock.  I  suppose  then  you  fancy  that  Christi- 
anity comes  to  people  in  a  Christian  country  by 
nature  7 

WilL  I  think  it  comes  by  a  good  education 
or  a  good  example.    When  a  fcUuw  who  has 
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got  any  sense,  sees  a  man  cat  off  in  his  prime 
by  drinking,  like  Williams,  I  think  ho  will  begin 
to  leave  it  oflf.  When  he  sees  another  man  re- 
spected, like  you,  master,  for  honesty  and  so- 
briety, and  going  to  church,  why  he  will  grow 
honest,  and  sober,  and  go  to  church  :  that  is,  he 
will  see  it  his  advantage  to  be  a  Christian. 

Slock.  Will,  what  you  say  is  the  truth,  but 
His  not  the  whole  truth.  You  are  right  as  far 
as  you  go,  but  you  do  not  go  far  enough.  The 
worldly  advantages  of  piety,  are,  as  you  suppose, 
in  general  great.  Credit,  prosperity,  and  health, 
almost  naturally  attend  on  a  religious  life,  both 
because  a  religious  life  supposes  a  sober  and  in- 
dustrious life,  and  because  a  man  who  lives  in 
a  course  of  duty  puts  himself  in  the  way  of 
God*s  blessing.  But  a  true  Christian  has  a 
■till  higher  aim  in  view,  and  will  follow  reliction 
even  under  circumstances,  when  it  may  hurt 
his  credit  and  ruin  his  prosperity,  if  it  should 
ever  happen  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  he  should 
be  brought  into  such  a  trying  state. 

Will.  Well,  master,  to  speak  the  truth,  if  I 
go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  follow  my  work 
in  the  week,  I  must  say  I  think  that  is  being 
good. 

Stock,  I  agree  with  you,  that  he  who  does 
both,  gives  the  best  outward  signs  that  he  is 
good,  as  you  call  it.  But  our  gomg  to  church, 
and  even  reading  the  Bible,  are  no  proofs  that 
we  are  as  good  as  we  need  be,  but  rather  that 
we  do  both  these  in  order  to  make  us  better  than 
we  are.  We  do  both  on  Sundays,  as  means,  by 
God>  blessing,  to  make  us  better  all  the  week. 
We  are  to  bring  the  fruits  of  that  chapter  or  of 
that  sermon  into  our  daily  life,  and  try  to  get 
our  inmost  heart  and  secret  thoughts,  as  well 
as  our  daily  conduct,  amended  by  them. 

Will.  Why  sure,  master,  you  won*t  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  want  a  body  to  be  religious  al- 
ways ?  I  canH  do  that  neither.  I*m  not  such  a 
hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  it 

Stock.  Yes,  you  con  be  so  in  every  action  of 
your  life. 

Will,  What,  master,  always  to  be  thinking 
about  religion  7 

Stock.  No,  far  from  it.  Will ;  much  less  to  be 
always  talking  about  it.  But  you  must  be  al- 
ways under  its  power  and  spirit. 

Will.  But  surely  His  pretty  well  if  I  do  this 
when  I  go  to  church ;  or  while  I  am  saying  my 
prayers.  Even  you,  master,  as  strict  as  you  are, 
would  not  have  me  always  on  my  knees,  nor 
always  at  church,  I  suppose:  for  then  how 
would  your  work  be  carried  on,  and  how  would 
our  town  be  supplied  with  shoos  ? 

Slock.  Very  true.  Will.  'Twould  bo  no  proof 
of  our  religion  to  let  our  customers  go  barefoot ; 
but  Hwould  be  a  proof  of  our  laziness,  and 
we  should  starve,  as  we  ought  to  do.  The 
business  of  the  world  must  not  only  bo  carried 
on,  but  carried  on  with  spirit  and  activity. 
We  have  the  same  authority  for  not  being 
slothful  in  busineaa^  as  we  have  for  being 
fervent  in  spirit.  Religion  has  put  godliness 
and  laziness,  as  wide  asunder  as  any  two  things 
in  the  world ;  and  what  God  has  separated  let 
no  man  pretend  to  join.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of 
religion  can  have  no  fellowship  with  sloth,  in- 
dolence, and  self-indulgence.    But  still,  a  Chris- 


tian does  not  carry  on  his  eommon  ' 
like  another  man  neither ;  fi>r  eoiiMrt 
spirit  which  he  labours  to  attain  at 
carries  with  him  into  his  worldljj 
While  there  are  some  who  set  up  I 
Christians,  who  have  no  notion  thi 
bound  to  be  week-day  Christians  too 

WiU.  Why,  master,  I  do  Uunk, 
mighty  is  contented  with  one  day  ii 
won*t  thank  you  for  throwing  him  tl: 
into  the  bargain.  1  thought  he  gav 
for  our  own  use ;  and  I  am  sure  nob 
harder  all  the  week  than  you  do. 

Stock.  God,  it  is  true,  sets  apart  < 
seven  for  actual  rest  from  labour,  ai 
immediate  devotion  to  his  serrioe.- 
me  that  text  wherein  ho  says,  thou 
the  Lord  thy  Grod  on  Sundays — ' 
keep  my  commandments  on  the  Sah 
To  be  carnally  minded  on  Sundays^ 
Cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well 
seven — Grow  in  grace  on  the  Lord 
there  any  such  text  7 

Will.  No,  to  be  sure  there  is  no 
would  be  encouraging  sin  on  all  the 

Stock.  Yes,  just  as  you  do  when 
religion  a  thing  for  the  church,  and 
world.  There  is  no  one  lawful  calli 
suing  which  we  may  not  serve  God 
You  and  I  may  serve  him  while  we 
ing  this  pair  of  boots.  Farmer  Fui 
he  is  ploughing  yonder  field.  Betsy 
the  way,  whilst  she  is  nursing  her  s 
Neighbour  Incle,  in  measuring  ou 
and  ribands.  I  say,  all  these  may 
just  OS  acceptably  in  tliose  employn 
church,  I  had  almost  said  more  so. 

WiU.  Ay,  indeed  ;  how  can  that 
you're  too  much  on  t'other  side. 

Stock.  Because  a  man's  trials  in  1 
oflcn  greater,  they  give  him  fresh 
glorifying  God,  and  proving  the  sin< 
ligiun.     A  man  who  mixes  in  busii 
turally  brought  into  continual  temp 
difficulties.   These  will  lead  him,  if  1 
man,  to  look   more  to  God,   than 
would  otherwise  do- — He  sees  tem 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  lefl ;  he 
there  are  snares  all  around  him ; 
him  watchful :  he  feels  that  the  enei 
too  ready  to  betray  him  ;  this  makes 
himself;  while  a  sense  of  his  own 
makes  him  tender  to  the  failings  of 

Will.  Then  you  would  make  < 
after  all,  that  trade  and  business  mc 
in  itself,  since  it  brings  a  man  inl 
snares  and  scrapes. 

Stock.  No,  no.  Will ;  trade  and  bu 
create  evil  passions — they  were  in  t 
fore — only  now  and  then  they  seem 
a  little — our  concerns  with  the  world 
out  into  action  a  little  more,  and  the 
others  and  ourselves  what  we  real! 
then,  as  the  world  offers  more  triali 
hand,  so  on  the  other  it  holds  out  i 
If  we  are  called  to  battle  oflencr,  w 
opportunities  of  victory.  Every  ter 
sisted,  is  an  enemy  subdued ;  and  h 
his  own  spirit,  is  better  than  Ae  that  i 
WUL  I  don't  quite  ondentand  ft 
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Sioek.  I  win  try  to  explun  myself.— There 
u  DO  pmsuoa  mora  ealled  oat  by  the  transac- 
tiou  of  trftdfl  than  eovatouanefls. — Now,  'tis  iin- 
possible  to  withstand  such  a  master  sin  as  that, 
without  carrying  a  jjood  deal  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion into  one's  tra&. 

Will.  Well,  I  owa  I  don*t  vet  see  how  I  am 
to  be  religious  when  I*m  hard  at  work,  or  busy 
settling  an  aceount  I  can*t  do  two  things  at 
once ;  *tis  as  if  I  wera  to  pretend  to  make  a 
shoe  and  cut  out  a  boot  at  the  same  moment 
SUtck.  I  tell  you  both  must  subsist  together.  ' 
I  Nay,  the  one  most  be  the  motire  to  the  other. 
God  commands  us  to  be  industrious,  and  if  we 
love  him,  the  desire  of  pleasing  him  should  be 
the  main  spring  of  our  mdustry. 

WtU,  I  don*t  see  how  I  can  always  be  think- 
ing about  pleasing  God. 

Stock.  Suppose,  now,  a  man  had  a  wife  and 
children  whom  he  loved,  and  wished  to  serve ; 
would  he  not  be  oAcn  thinking  about  them 
while  he  was  at  work  7  and  though  he  would 
not  be  alwmya  thinking  nor  always  talking  about 
them,  yet  would  not  ue  very  love  he  bore  them 
be  a  constant  spur  to  his  industry  7  He  would 
always  be  pursuing  the  same  course  from  the 
same  motive,  though  his  words  and  even  his 
thoughts  must  often  be  taken  up  in  the  common 
transactions  of  lifb. 

IFtU.  I  saj  first  one,  then  the  other ;  now  for 
labour,  now  ror  religbn. 

Sioek.  I  will  show  that  both  must  go  together. 
I  win  suppose  you  were  going  to  buy  so  many 
skins  of  our  currier — ^that  is  quite  a  worldly 
transaction — ^you  can't  see  what  a  spirit  of  re- 
ligion has  to  do  with  buying  a  few  calves*  skins. 
Now,  I  tell  yon  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it.    Covetousness,  a  desire  to  make  a  good  bar- 
gain, may  rise  up  in  your  heart    Selfishness, 
a  spirit  of  monopoly,  a  wish  to  get  all,  in  order 
to  distress  others;' these  are  evil  desires,  and 
must  be  subdued.    Some  opportunity  of  unfkir 
gain  offers,  in  which  there  may  be  much  sin, 
and  yet  little  scandal.    Here  a  Christian  will 
etop  short ;  he  will  recollect,  TTuU  he  who  maketh 
Acsfe  (0  be  rich  ghall  hardly  be  innocent.     Per- 
haps the  sin  may  be  on  the  side  of  your  dealer 
— me  may  want  to  overraach  ifou — Uiis  is  pro- 
voking— ^you  are  tempted  to  violent  anger,  per- 
haps to  swear ; — here  is  a  fresh  demand  on  you 
for  a  spirit  of  patience  and  moderation,  as  there 
was  befbra  ibr  a  spirit  of  justice  and  self-denial. 
If^  by  God's  grace,  you  get  the  victory  over 
these  temptations,  you  are  the  better  man  for 
having  been  ealled  out  to  them ;  always  pro- 
vided, that  the  temptations  be  not  of  your  own 
seeking.     If  Ton  give  way,  and  sink   under 
Ibese  temptatiras,  don't  go  and  say  trade  and 
business  have  made  you  covetous,  passionate, 
and  profane.    No,  no ;  depend  upon  it,  you  were 
so  before;  you  would  have  had  all  these  evil 
seeds  lurking  in  your  heart,  if  you  had  been 
loitering  about  at  home  and  doing  nothing,  with 
tlie  additional  sin  of  idleness  into  the  bargain. 
When  yon  are  busy,  the  devil  oflen  tempts  you ; 
when  you  are  idle,  you  tempt  the  devil.    If 
-  business  and  the  world  call  these  evil  tempers 
,  into  acUon,  business  and  the  world  call  that  re- 
,  ligioa  into  actiua  too  which  teaches  us  to  resist 
\lheoL    And  in  this  nm  see  the  week-day  fruit 


of  the  Sunday's  piety.  'Tis  trade  and  busineMf 
in  the  week  which  call  us  to  p'lt  our  Sunday) 
readings,  praying,  and  church-going  into  prac-  ^ 
tice. 

Will.  Well,  master,  you  have  a  comical  way, 
somehow,  of  coming  over  one.  I  never  should 
have  thought  there  would  have  been  any  reU- 
gion  wanted  in  buying  and  selling  a  few  calves* 
skins.  But  I  begm  to  see  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  what  you  say.  And,  whenever  I  am  doing  a 
common  action,  I  will  try  to  remember  that  it 
must  be  done  after  a  godly  gort. 

Stock.   I  hear  the  clock  strike  nine — ^let  ne 
leave  off  our  work.    I  will  only  observe  farther, 
that  one  good  end  of  our  bringing  religion  into 
our  business  is,  to  put  us  in  mind  not  to  under- 1 
take  more  business  than  we  can  carry  on  con- 1 
sistently  with  our  religion.    I  shall  never  com-  \ 
mend  that  man's  diligence,  though  it  is  often ' 
commended  by  the  world,  who  is  not  diligent 
about  the  salvation  of  his  souL   We  are  as  much 
forbidden  to  be  overcharged  with  the  cares  of 
life,  as  with  its  pUasures,    I  only  wish  to  prove  v 
to  you,  that  a  discreet  Christian  may  be  wise 
for  both  worlds ;  that  he  may  employ  his  hands 
without  entangling  his  soul,  and  labour  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth,  without  neglecting  that , 
which  endureth  unto  eternal  life ;  that  he  may  < 
be  prudent  for  time  whilst  he  is  wise  for  eter- ; 
nity. 


PART  VI. 

Dialogue  the  second.    On  the  duty  of  carrying 
Religion  into  our  amuoemente. 

The  next  evening  Will  Simpson  being  got 
first  to  his  work,  Mr.  Slock  found  him  singing 
very  cheerfully  over  his  last  His  master's 
entrance  did  not  prevent  his  finishing  his  song, 
which  concluded  with  these  words : 

*  Since  life  ia  no  more  than  a  paMage  at  best, 
Lot  ua  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers.* 

When  Will  had  concluded  his  song,  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Stock,  and  said,  *  I  thank  you,  master,  for 
first  putting  it  into  my  head  how  wicked  it  is  to 
sing  profane  and  indecent  songs.  I  never  sing 
any  now  which  have  any  wicked  words  in  them.' 

Stock.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  So  for  vou  do 
well.  But  there  are  other  things  as  bod  as 
wicked  words,  nay  worse  perhaps,  though  they 
do  not  so  much  shock  the  ear  of  decency. 

Will.  What  is  that,  master  7  What  can  be  so 
bad  as  wicked  words  ? 

Stock.  Wicked  thoughts,Wi\\.  Which  thoughts, 
when  they  are  covered  over  with  smooth  words, 
and  dressed  out  in  pleasing  rhymes,  so  as  not  to 
shock  modest  young  people  by  the  sound,  do 
more  harm  to  their  principles,  than  those  songs 
of  which  the  words  are  so  gross  and  disgusting, 
that  no  person  of  common  decency  can  for  a  mo- 
ment listen  to  them. 

Will.  Well,  master,  I  am  sure  that  was  a 
very  pretty  song  I  was  singing  when  you  came 
in,  and  a  song  which  very  stiber  good  people 
sing. 

Stock.  Do  they  7  Then  I  will  be  bold  to  say 
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iwtiinllf  Ki  odU  uid  diad  to  all  panion  Will  Ay,  muter,  and  now  joa  htK  opened 

UmptatnOiUut  yoiirealljEnd  itneccuar}  injr  eyeB,  1  think  I  can  make  laine  of  thoia 

iSame  yaai  ■magination,  and  diaorder  joui  eompariwina  m^aelr  between  the  apiritoftbelQ- 

n,  in  ordar  to  excite  a  quicker  nliah  Iot  ble,  and  the  ipirit  uf  these  song). 

'ill.    AU  tliM  I*  trne  anoush,  indeed ;  but  I 

T  aaw  it  in  thia  livht  before.  ""^  '  "'•"''  ""'y  well  in   company  with   the 

Mt.    Aj  I   paaaea  by  the  Grayhonnd  Ual  'hroat  of  the  prophet:   ntunla  Ihem  that  ru* 

.^  in  my  way  to  my  eiocing'.  walk  in  the  "P  '"tIu,  timl  Iktv  may  minglt  Una/f  rfrini. 

t,   I  caught  thia  one  verae  of  a  anng  which  *»"■  A^.  W'l'  =  ""*  "i"»  Ihoughtleia  pea. 

:lab  were  ainging  -  P"  "™  ''™  "P  '<■  ""^"'  •"'R"'B<  *"'""  lo  be  the 


'  Brief  Ike  Aiik.  Iht  lanac  Ininf, 

mink  'a'^"<&'!^'!'a^"l'ae^  lad  dni.  ^nf«  deacribe  :-^7»fy  /wt , 


very  people  detcriticd  in  another  placi 

allkt 
\g:ht  1-7 


...          t     «  ,^     ,         .J        .  r   i_  *^'«'  Idohopo  I  ihall  fortho  futuro  notonir 

m  I  got  into  the  Selda,  I  c»uld  not  fbrlmr  ,^^,  ^,  ^f„l  ^^.t  Hng.  I  .ing  my-clf. 

paring  thiaaong With  the  H«ondt.aK>r.lul  ^^j  al«>  not  to   keep  company  with  ^owTwh^ 

ay   availing   ot  church  ;    the«    weto   the  ^          ^.         ,      j^  j  wt.at  in  my  uber  judg. 

1*  :  Takt  kttd  litt  at  any  iiine  your  litart  ^'    j  ^^^^^  [„  [„  ^rone 

rr«*«rpfrf  y,Uh  drunktnntu,  and  le  (Aa/  g,^^    ^,  ^,  ^f,^,  ^„^  ^;  j^^,  j„  (^  ,^^j 

nme   n^a  yen   iiRaiodrcJ,  ^er  u  a  (»»  („  come,  it  ii  a  pity  not  only  to  make  our  plea. 

:  U  <r™e  up...  ail  (A»>.  lAal  a»  «i  tA./«.  ,„^  ^„„  ^."i.j'  ,„,i„,y  j„  j^  j^ii^^i  rf 

*.^vJh            .                 ...                 .1  tnima!  life,  bat  to  make  our  rerr  wnn  cooaiit 

J/.  Why,  to  be  mire,  if  the  eecond  baaen  ;„  ^.lolling  and  eitlting  thoae  delight,  -hieh 

righU  the  Hmg  mual  be  wrong.  ^  unworUiy  of  the  man  ■■  well  a.  of  the  Chri.. 

»d.  Iran  o«rm  my  mind  alao.compari.  ^■^     ]f,  Uirough  temptation  or  waaknea^  wo 

>etwe«n  .ech  eonp  >a  that  which  begini  f^y  -^^  ^,^^  %^  ^  ^^  e.labli.h  and  DonGrni 
them  by  lucking  up  alt  the  aanga  and  acrape  nf 

■  Driak  and  driTa  can  i*iy.'  nraea  which  exeuM,  jnitify,  and  comnend  tin. 

.                                  „ ,    ,          .     n.      I       J  l^at  time  ia  ihort,  i*  a  reaaon  given  by  theae 

IW  injunction,  of  holy  writ.  WaUhaad  ^- ™™-en  why  we  .honid  give  into  greater 

'^/'^J.'^?^'^':^.'?''.'1^^.iTJ.  ii;dSlgcu4|i.     Thitlimei.  .Wt.i.  area«m 

V  enjoyed  them  noL 

i  allude  to,   .  Now.  Will.  1  hope  you  will  aae  the  impor- 

Diiak  aaUrln  can  avrar,  tance   ofao  managing,  that  our  diieraioaa  (Ibr 

Brink  and  ke  metTT ;  dinraiona  of  wme  kind  wa  alt  lequire,)  may  b* 

You '11  Bejer  |o  Uh  tknei  u  carofully  choaen  a.  oar  other  amploymenta. 

T.  il»  Siyiian  terry.'  P^  ^  ^/^^  ^,^  ,„^^  ^,  cffectuaUy  drive  out 

Mnpwed  thia  with  that  awful  admonition  of  <""■  mind*  alt  that  the  Bible  and  the  miniater 

itiptnre  how  to  paaa  the  time.     Not  in  rial-  P'^s  !««"  P""'ng   m"?  M"""'  ™°"  .f  !""  " 

■ih(  dranienneaa,   nof   in  ehamherinf  and  imprudent  aa  it  ■■  unchti.tian.     But  thia  i.  not 

imtn,bia  pal  yt  on  Ihe  Lard  JcnuCiritl,  '"■  Such  aentiment.  »a  these  wing,  conlain.aet 

aa^ka  ml  prmitioafiir  tkcjlak  to  fulfil  tki  "^  ^y  '*«  P">"":rt  '»'"'=.  heightened  by   iijuor 

Atrttf.                 '          ■>           '   ■>  ,nd  all  the  noiK  and  apirit  of  what  i.  called  jo. 

m  I  am  afnid  then,  nuurter,  you  won  Id  rial  company,  all  thia,  Lay,  not  only  put.  every 

nnehapproveofwhatlnaedtothiukavary  thing  that  i a  right  oul  of  the  mind,  but  puU 

T  aon.;  which  begina  with.                .  '""^  >hiug  that  i.  wrong  into  . .     Such  lonp 

'         "■                   a                •  [hereforo,  aa  tend  to  promote  lerity,  Ihought- 

■  A  pUfueonilioHmuMrnldlDbten,  leisnen,  looae  imigmalioni,  fiisa  vii^w.  of  life. 

Who  a^Oi  u.  to  Ikal  anJ  to  think.'  forgetfuEnen  of  death,  contempt  of  whatever  u 

act.  Win,  what  would  yon  think  of  any  one  ""ou«.  '"d  naglact  of  whatever  ia  aober.  who- 

_i — ,j    ,.   ,                ,■'■..,,.■'  ihj.1.  (!,•»  ti.  Invn  Binga,  or  drinking  ronga,  will 


oae  the  clergy  T  "o'-  cannot  be  .ung  by  any  man  or  any 

m.  Why   I  ahonld  think  ho  Wa.  a  rery  f'- '"■^-■- -"""■  "'"fl-'""  "' (^hr.-i 

ed  fellow,  and  I  hope  no  one  would  look 

luch  a  bcxik,  or  aing  anch  a  aong. 

xlt.  And  yet  it  mnat  certainly  be  the  eler.  ' 

rho  are  acoKd  at  in  that  verae,  it  being  ' 

ynfeeaed  hnainaaa  to  leach  oa  to  think'  and  | 


makea 

e«irio. 

lapre 

.fe»io 

nofChrialiauity.* 

ible  aultioranil  linarrnr  mnia  mon  liHiR.  pro. 
lOftlBireouniiy 
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THE.  HISTORY  OF  TOM  WHITE,  THE  POST  BOY. 

JN  TWO  PARTS, 


•  PART  I. 

Tom  Whitc  was  one  of  the  bej«t  drivers  of  a 
post-chaise  on  the  Bath  road.  Tom  was  the  son 
of  an  himest  labourer  at  a  little  village  in  Wilt- 
shire :  he  was  an  active  industrious  boy,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  lefl  his  father, 
who  was  burdened  with  a  numerous  family,  and 
went  to  live  with  farmer  Hodgres,  a  sober  worthy 
man  in  the  same  village.  He  drove  the  wagon 
all  the  week ;  and  on  Sundays,  though  he  was 
now  grown  up,  the  farmer  required  him  to  attend 
the  Sunday  school,  carried  on  under  the  inspec- 
tion  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar,  and  al- 
ways made  him  read  his  Bible  in  the  evening 
after  he  had  served  his  cattle ;  and  would  have 
turned  him  out  of  his  service  if  he  had  ever  gone 
to  the  ale-house  (or  his  own  pleasure. 

Tom  by  carrying  some  wagon  loads  of  fagots 
to  the  Bear  inn,  at  Devizes,  made  many  ac- 
quaintances in  the  stable-yard.  He  soon  learnt 
to  compare  his  own  carter's  frock,  and  shoes 
thick  set  with  nails,with  the  smart  red  jacket,  and 
tight  boots  of  the  pMt-boys,  and  grew  ashamed 
oi  his  own  homely  dress ;  he  was  resolved  to 
drive  a  chaise,  to  get  money,  and  to  see  the 
world.  Foolish  fellow  !  he  never  considered 
that,  though  it  is  true,  a  wagoner  works  hard 
all  day,  yet  he  gets  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  and 
undisturbed  rest  at  night.  However,  as  there 
must  be  chaise-boys  as  well  as  plough-boys,  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  the  change.  The  evil 
company  to  which  it  exposed  him,  was  the  chief 
mischief.  Ho  left  farmer  Hodges,  though  not 
without  sorrow  at  quitting  so  kind  a  master,  and 
got  himself  hired  st  the  Black  Bear. 

Notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  which  he 
was  now  exposed,  Tom's  good  education  stood 
by  him  (or  some  time.  At  first  he  was  frighten- 
ed to  hear  the  oaths  and  wicked  words  which 
are  too  oflen  uttered  in  a  stable-yard.  However, 
though  he  thought  it  very  wrong,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  reprove  it,  and  the  next  step  to  being 
easy  at  seeing  others  sin  is  to  sin  ourselves.  By 
degrees  he  began  to  think  it  manly,  and  a  mark 
of  spirit  in  others  to  swear ;  though  the  force  of 
good  habits  was  so  strong,  that  at  first  when  he 
ventured  to  swear  himself  it  was  with  fear,  and 
in  a  low  voice.  But  he  was  soon  laughed  out  of 
his  sheepishncss,  as  they  called  it ;  and  though 
he  never  became  so  profane  and  blasphemous  as 
some  of  his  companions  (for  he  never  swore  in 
cool  blood,  or  in  mirth,  as  so  many  do)  yet  he 
would  too  of\on  use  a  dreadful  bad  word  when 
he  was  in  a  passion  with  his  horses.  And  here 
I  cannot  but  drop  a  hint  on  the  deep  folly  as 
well  as  wickedness,  of  being  in  a  great  rage 
with  poor  bcast.o,  who,  not  having  the  gif\  of 
reason,  cannot  be  moved  like  human  creatures, 
with  all  the  wicked  words  that  are  said  to  them  ; 
though  these  dumb  creatures,  unhappily,  having 
the  gift  of  feeling,  suffer  as  much  as  human 
creatures  can  do,  at  the  cruel  and  unnecessary 
beatings  given  them.  Tom  had  been  bred  up 
to  think  that  drunkenness  was  a  great  sin,  for 


he  never  saw  farmer  Hodges  drunk  in  bis  lile^ 
and  where  a  farmer  is  sober  himself  his  men  are 
less  likely  to  drink,  or  if  they  do  the  master  can 
reprove  them  with  the  better  grace. 

Tom  was  not  naturally  fond  of  drink,  yet  lor 
the  sake  of  being  thought  merry  company,  and 
a  hearty  fellow,  ne  oflen  drank  more  than  he 
ought.  As  he  had  been  used  to  ^  to  church 
twice  on  a  Sunday,  while  he  lived  with  the  faroi' 
er  (who  seldom  used  his  horses  on  that  day, ex- 
cept to  carry  his  wife  to  church  behind  him) 
Tom  felt  a  little  uneasy  when  he  was  sent  the 
very  first  Sunday  a  long  journey  with  a  great 
family ;  for  I  cannot  conceal  the  truth,  that  too 
many  gentlefolks  will  travel,  when  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it,  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  Mondaj 
would  answer  the  end  just  as  well.  This  is  a 
great  grief  to  all  good  and  sober  people,  both 
rich  and  poor ;  and  it  is  still  more  inexcusable 
in  tlie  great,  who  have  every  day  at  their  com- 
mand. However,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  him- 
self, though  he  could  not  now  and  then  help 
thinking  how  quietly  things  were  going  on  at 
the  farmer's,  whose  wagoner  on  a  Sunday  led 
as  easy  life  as  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman.  Bat ' 
he  soon  lost  all  thoughts  of  this  kind,  and  In 
time  did  not  know  a  Sunday  from  a  Monday. 
Tom  went  on  prosperously,  as  it  is  called,  mr 
three  or  four  years,  got  plenty  of  money,  but 
saved  not  a  shilling.  As  soon  as  his  horses  were 
once  in  the  stable,  whoever  would  might  see 
them  fed  for  Tom.  He  had  other  fish  to  fry.— 
Fives,  cards,  cudgel-playing,  laying  wagers,  and 
keeping  loose  company,  each  of  which  he  at 
first  disliked,  and  each  of  which  he  soon  learned 
to  practise,  ran  away  with  all  his  money,  and 
all  his  spare  time ;  and  though  be  was  generally 
in  the  way  as  soon  as  the  horses  were  ready 
(because  if  there  was  no  driving  there  was  no 
pay)  yet  he  did  not  care  whether  the  carriage 
was  clean  or  dirty,  if  the  horses  looked  well  or 
ill,  if  the  harness  was  whole,  or  the  horses  were 
shod,  ^he  certainty  that  the  gains  of  to-morrov 
would  make  up  for  the  extravagance  of  to*day, 
made  him  quite  thoughtless  and  happy ;  for  he 
was  young,  active,  and  healthy,  and  never  fore- 
saw that  a  rainy  d?.y  might  come,  when  he  woold 
want  what  he  now  squandered. 

One  day  being  a  little  flustered  with  liouor  u 
he  was  driving  his  return  chaise  thxongh  Breik  > 
ford,  he  saw  just  before  him  another  empty  car 
riage,  driven  by  one  of  his  acquaintance :  be 
whipped  up  his  horses,  resolving  to  outstrip  the 
other,  and  swearing  dreadfully  that  he  woold 
be  at  the  Red  Lion  first— for  a  pint—*  Done,' 
cried  the  other — a  wager.  Both  cut  and  sparred 
the  poor  beasts  with  the  usual  fury,  ai  if  their 
credit  had  been  really  at  stake,  or  their  lives  had 
depended  on  this  foolish  contest.  Tom's  chaise 
had  now  got  up  to  that  of  his  rival,  and  they 
drove  along  side  of  each  other  with  great  fury 
and  many  imprecations.  But  in  a  narrow  part 
Tom's  chaise  being  in  the  middle,  with  bis  an- 
tagonist on  one  side,  and  a  cart  driving  against 
him  on  the  other,  the  horses  reared,  the  carriagM 
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t>t  eoUngled ;  Tom  roared  out  a  great  oath  to 
iie  other  to  atop,  which  ho  either  could  not,  or 
rould  not  do,  but  returned  an  horrid  impreca- 
ion  that  he  would  win  the  wager  if  he  was 
live. — Toni*8  horaea  took  fright,  and  he  him- 
elf  waa  thrown  to  the  ground  witli  great  vio- 
."Dce. — As  soon  as  he  could  bo  got  from  under 
he  wheels,  he  was  taken  up  senseless,  his  leg 
ras  broken  in  two  places,  and  his  body  much 
fuiMd.  Some  people  whom  the  noise  had 
roa;vht  together,  put  him  in  the  post-chaise  in 
.hicn  the  wagoner  kindly  assisted,  but  the  other 
river  seemed  careless  and  indifterent,  and  drove 
.T,  observing  with  a  brutal  coolness,  I  am  sorry 

havo  lost  my  pint ;  I  should  have  beat  him 
olk>w,  had  it  not  been  for  this  little  accident. 
ome  gentlemen  who  came  out  of  the  inn,  afler 
rprimandiug  this  savage,  inquired  who  he  was, 
rrote  to  inform  his  master,  and  got  him  dis- 
harged  :  resolving  that  neither  tliey  nor  any  of 
!ieir  friends  would  ever  employ  him,  and  he 
•as  long  out  of  place,  and  nobody  ever  cared  to 
e  driven  by  him. 

Tom  was  taken  to  one  of  those  excellent  lios. 
itals  with  which  London  abounds.  His  agonies 
Tre  dreadful,  his  leg  was  set,  and  a  high  fever 
ame  on.  As  soon  as  he  was  lef\  alone  to  reflect 
a  his  condition,  his  first  thou (r lit  was  that  he 
bould  die,  and  his  horror  was  inconceivable. 
klas!  said  ho,  what  will  become  of  my  poor 
Mil  ?  I  am  cat  off  in  the  very  commission  of 
iree  great  sins  : — I  was  drunk,  I  was  in  a  hor- 
ibis  passion,  and  I  had  oaths  and  blasphemies 
1  my  mouth.  He  tried  to  pray,  but  he  could 
ot ;  his  mind  was  all  distraction, and  ho  thought 
c  was  BO  very  wicked  that  God  would  not  for- 
ive  him ;  because,  says  he,  I  have  sinned 
^inst  light  and  knowledge  ;  I  have  had  a  sober 
iucation,  and  good  examples;  I  was  bred  in 
ie  a-^r  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
nd  I  dcserrc  nothing  but  punishment.  At 
>ngth  he  grew  light-headed,  and  there  was  littlo 
ope  of  his  life.  Whenever  he  came  to  his  senses 
>r  a  few  minutes,  he  cried  out,  O !  that  my  old 
jmpinions  could  now  see  me,  surely  they  would 
ike  warning  by  my  sad  fate,  and  repent  before 

is  too  late. 

By  tlie  blessing  of  God  on  the  skill  ofthesur- 
eon,  and  the  care  of  the  nurses,  he  however, 
rew  better  in  a  few  days.  And  here  let  me 
top  tr>  remark,  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  live 
a  a  christian  country,  where  the  poor,  whon 
tck,  or  lame,  or  wounded,  are  taken  as  much 
are  of  as  any  gentry  ;  nay,  in  some  respects 
>ore,  because  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries  there 
re  more  doctors  and  surgeons  to  attend,  than 
K»t  private  gentlefolks  can  afford  to  have  at 
icir  own  houses,  whereas  there  necer  loas  an 
vipittil  in  the  whole  heathen  world.  Blessed  bo 
nd  for  this,  among  the  thousand  other  execilent 
uit^  of  the  christian  religion!  A  religion 
liich,  like  its  Divine  founder,  while  its  grand 
3>ject  is  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  teaches  us 
M  to  relieve  their  bodily  wants.  It  directs  us 
ever  lo  forget  that  He  who  forgave  sins,  healed 
isea<ies,  and  while  he  preached  the  Gosi>eI,  fed 
le  multitude. 

It  WSJ  eight  weeks  before  Tom  could  be  taken 
It  of  bed.  This  was  a  happy  affliction ;  fbr  by 
le  grace  of  God,  this  long  aicknOM  and  solitude 
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gave  him  time  to  reflect  on  his  past  life.  He 
began  seriously  to  hate  those  darling  sins  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  could 
now  pray  heartily ;  he  confeKsed  and  lamented 
his  iniquities,  with  many  tears,  and  began  to 
hope  that  the  mercies  of  God,  through  the  merits 
of  a  Redeemer,  might  yet  be  extended  to  him  on 
his  sincere  repentance.  He  resolved  never  more 
to  return  to  the  same  evil  courses,  but  he  did 
not  trust  in  his  own  strength,  but  prayed  that 
God  would  give  him  grace  mr  tlie  future,  as  well 
as  pardon  tor  the  past.  He  remembered,  and 
he  was  humbled  at  the  thought,  that  he  used  to 
have  short  flts  of  repentance,  and  to  form  rcHo- 
lutions  of  amendment,  in  his  wild  and  thought- 
less  days ;  and  oflcn  when  he  had  a  bad  head-ache 
afler  a  drinking  bout,  or  had  lost  his  money  at 
all-fours,  he  vowed  never  to  drink  or  play  again. 
But  as  soon  as  his  head  was  well  and  his  pockets 
recruited,  he  forgot  all  his  resolutions.  And 
how  should  it  be  otherwise  7  fbr  he  trusted  in 
his  own  strength,  he  never  prayed  to  God  to 
strengthen  him,  nor  ever  avoided  the  next 
temptation.  He  thimght  thai  anricndment  was  a 
thing  to  be  set  about  at  any  time ;  ho  did  not 
know  that  it  is  the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth 
us  to  repentance. 

The  case  was  now  different  Tom  began  to 
And  tJiut  his  strength  toas  perfect  weakness^  and 
that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  divizic  as- 
sistancc,  f()r  which  ho  prayed  heartily  and  con- 
stantly. He  sent  home  for  his  Bible  and  Prayer 
book,  which  he  had  not  opened  for  two  years, 
and  which  had  been  given  him  when  he  leA  the 
Sunday  school.  He  spent  the  chief  part  of  his 
time  in  reading  them,  and  derived  great  com- 
fort, as  well  as  great  knowledi^e,  from  this  em- 
ployment uf  his  time.  The  study  of  the  Bible 
filled  his  heart  with  gratitude  to  God,  v/ho  had 
not  cut  him  off  in  the  mid:itof  his  sins  ;  but  had 
given  him  space  for  repentance  ;  and  the  agonies 
lie  had  lately  suffered  with  his  broken  leg  in- 
creased  hid  thankfulness,  that  he  had  escaped 
the  more  dreadful  pain  of  eternal  misery.  And 
hero  let  lue  remark  what  encouragement  this  is 
for  rich  people  to  give  away  Bibles  and  good 
books,  and  not  to  lose  all  ho{)0,  though,  for  a  time, 
they  see  little  or  no  good  effect  from  it.  Ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  Tom*s  books  were 
never  likely  to  do  him  any  good,  and  ^et  his 
generous  bcncfkctor,  who  had  cast  his  bread 
upon  the  waters,  fi)und  it  after  many  days ;  for 
this  Bible,  which  had  lain  untouched  for  years, 
was  at  last  made  the  instrument  of  his  reforma- 
tion. God  will  work  in  his  own  good  time,  and 
in  his  own  way,  but  our  zeal  and  our  exertions 
are  the  means  by  which  he  commonly  chooses 
to  work. 

As  soon  as  he  got  well,  and  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  Tom  began  to  think  he  must 
return  to  got  his  bread.  At  flrst  ho  had  soino 
scruples  about  going  back  to  his  old  employ : 
but,  says  he  sensibly  enough,  gentlefolks  must 
travel,  travellers  must  have  chaises,  and  chaises 
must  have  drivers  *  *ti8  a  very  honest  calling, 
and  I  donH  know  that  goodness  belongs  to  one 
sort  of  business  more  than  anotlier  ;  and  he  who 
can  be  good  in  a  state  of  great  temptation,  pro- 
vided  the  calling  be  lawfid,  and  the  temptations 
arc  not  of  hin  own  seeking,  and  he  be  diligent 
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in  prayer,  may  be  better  than  another  man  for 
^ught  I  know  :  and  all  that  belongs  to  va  m,  to 
Ado  our  duty  in  that  ttatc  of  life  in  irhich  it  shall 
Ipleaie  Hod  to  call  us  ;  and  to  leave  evonlsi  in 
\God*8  hand.  Tom  liad  rubbed  u{>  iiis  catechism 
at  the  hosipital,  and  His  a  pity  that  people  donH 
look  at  their  catechihm  sometinies  when  they 
are  grown  up ;  for  it  id  full  as  good  for  men  and 
women  as  it  is  for  children;  nay,  Ixrtter ;  for 
though  the  answers  contained  in  it  are  intended 
for  children  to  rej/eat^  yet  the  duties  enjoined 
in  it  arc  intended  tor  men  and  w^nien  to  put  in 
practice.  It  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  Uie  vcrv 
grammar  of  Christianity  and  of  our  church,  and 
they  who  understand  every  part  of  their  cate- 
chism thoroughly,  will  not  be  ign()runt  of  any 
thing  which  a  plain  Christian  need  know. 

Tom  now  felt  grieved  that  he  was  obliged  to 
drive  on  Sundays.  Rut  {people  who  are  in 
earnest  and  have  their  he.irts  in  a  thing,  can 
find  helps  in  all  cases.  As  soon  as  he  had  set 
down  his  cocnpuiiy  at  their  sta;;^e,  and  had  scon 
his  horses  ted,  says  Turn,  a  muii  wlio  takes  care 
of  his  horses,  will  gcnerully  think  it  right  to  let 
them  rest  an  hour  or  two  at  least.  In  every 
town  it  is  a  chance  but  there  may  be  a  church 
open  during  part  of  that  time.  If  the  prayers 
should  be  over.  Til  try  hard  for  the  sermon; 
and  if  I  dare  not  stay  to  the  sermon  it  is  a 
chance  but  I  may  catch  the  prayers ;  it  is  wortli 
trying  for,  however;  and  as  I  uticd  to  think  no. 
thing  of  making  a  push,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
an  hour  to  gamble,  I  need  not  grudge  to  take  a 
little  pains  extraordinary  to  serve  God.  By 
this  watchfulness  he  soon  got  to  know  the  hours 
of  service  at  all  the  towns  on  the  road  he  travel* 
led;  and  while  the  horses  Ccd^  Tom  went  to 
church ;  and  it  became  a  tuvouritc  proverb  with 
him,  thai prayrrs  and procendcr  hinder  no  man's 
journey ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  Tom*s 
maxim  to  all  travellers;  whether  master  or 
servant,  carrier  or  coachman. 

At  first  his  companions  wanted  to  laugh  and 
make  sport  of  this — but  when  they  saw  that  no 
lad  on  the  road  was  up  so  early  or  worked  so 
hard  as  Tom ;  when  they  saw  no  chaise  so  neat, 
no  glasses  so  bright,  no  harness  so  light,  no 
driver  so  diligent,  so  clean,  or  so  civil,  thoy 
found  he  was  no  subject  to  make  p|K)rt  at.  Tom 
indeed  was  very  careful  in  look  in?  after  the 
linch  pins ;  in  never  giving:  his  horses  too  much 
water  when  they  were  hot ;  nor  wh:iio%-er  was 
his  haste,  would  he  ever  gallop  them  up  hill, 
strike  tiiem  across  the  head,  or  when  tired,  cut 
and  slasii  them,  or  gallop  over  the  stones,  as  soon 
as  he  got  into  town,  as  some  f(M)lish  fellows  do. 
What  heliMjd  to  cure  Tom  of  these  bad  practices, 
was  that  remark  he  met  with  in  the  Bible,  tiiat 
a  good  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.  He  was 
much  moved  one  day  on  reading  the  prophet 
Jonah,  to  observe  what  compast^ion  the  great 
God  of  Heaven  and  earth  had  for  {Kior  beasts : 
for  one  of  the  reasons  there  given  why  the  AI- 
mighty  was  unwilling  to  destroy  the  great  city 
of  Nincvah  was,  ircfliisf /Aerc  was  much  cattle 
in  it.  Ai\cr  this,  Tom  never  could  bear  to  see 
a  wanton  stroke  inflicted.  Doth  God  care  for 
horses,  said  he,  and  shall  man  be  cruel  to  them  ? 

Tom  soon  grow  rich  for  one  in  his  station : 
for  every  gentleman  on  the    road   would    be 


driven  by  no  other  lad  if  cartful  Tom  WM  to  W 
had.  Being  diligent,  he  gfA  a  great  deal  of 
money ;  being  frugal,  he  9peut  but  little :  and 
having  no  vices,  he  uM^ed  none.  He  mod 
found  out  that  there  was  some  meaning  in  that 
text  wiiich  says,  that  Godliness  hath  the  promiss 
if  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  that  whiek  is 
to  come:  for  the  same  principles  which  make  a 
man  sober  and  honest,  have  also  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  make  him  healthy  and  rich  ;  while  a 
drunkard  and  a  sfiendthrill  can  hardly  escape 
being  sick  and  a  beggar.  Vice  is  the  parent  of 
misery  in  both  worlds. 

After  a  few  years  Tom  begged  a  holiday,  and 
made  a  visit  to  his  native  village ;  his  good 
character  had  got  thither  before  him.  He  found 
his  father  was  dead,  but  during  his  long  illness 
Tom  had  supplied  him  with  money,  and  by  al- 
lowing him  a  trifle  every  week,  had  had  the 
hono&t  satisfaction  of  keeping  him  from  the 
parish.  Farmer  Hodges  was  still  living,  but 
being  grown  old  and  infirm,  he  was  desirous  to 
retire  from  hubiness.  He  retained  a  great  re- 
gard  for  iiis  old  servant,  Tom  ;  and  finding  he 
was  worth  money,  and  knowing  he  know  some- 
thing of  country  business,  ho  offered  tu  let  hiiu 
a  small  turm  at  an  easy  rate,  and  promised  his 
assistance  in  the  management  for  tJie  first  year, 
with  the  loan  of  a  small  sum  of  moncT,  that  he 
might  set  out  with  a  pretty  stock.  Tom  thank- 
ed him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  went  back  and 
took  a  handsome  leave  of  his  master,  who  made 
him  a  present  of  a  horse  and  cart,  in  ackoow- 
ledgment  of  his  long  and  faithful  services;  for, 
says  he,  I  have  saved  many  horses  b?  Tom's 
care  and  attention,  and  I  could  well  afiord  to  do 
the  same  by  every  servant  who  did  the  same  by 
mo ;  and  should  be  a  richer  man  at  the  end  ol 
every  year  by  the  same  generosity,  provided  I 
could  meet  with  just  and  faithful  servants  who 
deserve  the  same  rewards.  Tom  was  soon  set- 
tled in  his  new  farm,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
had  gut  every  thing  neat  and  decent  about  him. 
Kurnier  Ilodge^s  long  exjicrience  and  friendly 
advice,  joined  to  his  own  industry  and  hard  la- 
bour, sofjii  brought  the  farm  to  great  perfection. 
The  regularity,  sobriety,  peaceableness,  and 
piety  of  his  daily  life,  his  constant  attendance 
at  church  twice  every  Sunday,  and  his  decent 
and  devout  behaviour  when  there,  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  who 
was  still  living  a  pattern  of  zeal,  activity,  and 
l>enevi>lenee  to  all  parish  priests.  The  doctor 
soon  be|;>on  to  hold  up  Tom,  or,  as  we  must  now 
nmrc  properly  term  him,  Mr.  Thomas  White, 
to  the  imitation  of  the  whole  parish,  and  the 
frequent  and  condescending  conversation  of  this 
worthy  clergyman  contributed  no  lees  than  hit 
preaching  to  the  improvement  of  his  new  parish- 
ioner in  piety. 

Farmer  White  soon  found  out  that  a  dairy 
could  not  well  be  carried  on  withoat  a  mistress, 
and  began  to  think  seriously  of  marrying ;  bo 
prayed  to  (>od  to  direct  him  in  so  important  a 
business.  He  knew  that  a  tawdry,  vain,  dressy 
girl  was  not  likely  to  make  good  cheese  and 
butter,  and  that  a  worldly  ungodly  woman  would 
make  a  sad  wife  and  mistress  of  a  family.  lie 
soon  heard  of  a  young  woman  of  excellent 
character,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  the  vieir^ 
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«dy,  mad  ■till  lived  in  the  familj  as  upper  maid,  continued  the  doctor,  *  you  have  every  roaaonabls 
3be  waa  |«iident,  aober,  induatrioua  and  reli-  ground  to  hope  for  hapiiiness  ;  but  as  this  world 
fiooM,  Her  neat,  modeat,  and  plain  appearance  ,  is  a  soil  in  which  troubles  and  misfortunes  will 
at  charch  (for  she  was  seldom  seen  any  whore  .'  springs  up ;  troubles  from  which  you  cannot  save 
else  out  of  her  master's  family)  was  an  example  one  another  ;  misfurtuneiii  whicli  no  human  pra- 
to  all  persons  in  her  station,  and  never  failed  to  ;  dcncc  can  avoid  :  tlien  reincmbcr,  *tis  the  best 
re«»mmcnd  her  to  strangers,  even  before  they   wisdom  to  go  to  that  friend  who  is  always  near, 

II  _  ■  ^  I  ■  - «  ■  «■  'II*  II  il  ti 


had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  goodness  ot' 
her  character.  It  was  her  character,  however, 
which  recommended  her  to  farmer  White.  He 
knew  that/aiMMir  is  deceitful^  and  beauty  U  vain, 
i/ut  a  tcotnan  thatfeareth  the  Ljrd,  the  thall  be 
praised : — ay,  and  not  only  praised,  but  choiMm 
ivh,  says  farmer  White,  as  he  took  down  hiii  hat 


always  willing,  and  always  able  to  help  you; 
and  that  friend  is  Gk>d.* 

^  Sir,*  said  farmer  White,  *I  humbly  thank 
you  for  all  your  kind  instructions,  of  which  I 
shall  now  stand  more  in  need  than  ever,  as  X 
shall  have  more  duties  to  fultiL  I  hope  the  re- 
membrance of  my  past  utTcnccs  will  keep  me 


from  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  in  order  to  go  ,  humble,  and  the  sense  of  my  remaining  sin  will 
and  wait  on  Dr.  Shepherd,  to  break  his  mind  ■  keep  me  watchful.  I  set  out  in  the  world,  sir, 
and  ask  his  consent;  for  ho  Uiought  it  would  with  what  is  called  a  good-natural  disposition, 
lie  a  very  unhandsome  return  for  ail  the  favours  ■  but  I  soon  found  to  my  coi^t,  that  wiUiout  God's 
he  was  receiving  from  his  minister,  to  decoy  grace  that  will  carry  a  man  but  a  little  way. 
away  his  faitliful  servant  from  her  place  witii- 
out  his  consent 

This  worthy  gentleman,  though  sorry  to  lose 
ra  valuable  a  member  of  his  little  family,  did  not 


A  good  temper  is  a  good  thing,  but  noUiing  but 
the  fear  of  God  con  enable  one  to  bear  up 
against  temptation,  evil  company,  and  evil  pas- 
sions.     The  misfortune  of  breaking  my  leg,  as 


scruple  a  moment  about  parting  with  her,  when  ',  I  then  thought  it,  has  proved  tlic  greatest  bless- 
be  found  it  would  be  so  greatly  to  her  advantage,    ing  of  my  life.     It  showed  me  my  own  weak- 


Tom  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  she  had 
uved  fifty  pounds  by  her  frugality.  The  doc- 
tor married  them  himself,  &rmer  Hodges  being 
^resenL 

In  the  allemoon  of  the  wedding  day.  Dr. 
Shepherd  condeaoended  to  call  on  farmer  and 
Mrs.  White,  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice  on 
tiie  new  duties  they  had  entered  into ;  a  com. 
ooQ  custom  with  him  on  these  occasions.  He 
often  took  an  opportunity  to  drop,  in  the  most 
kind  and  tender  way,  a  nint  upon  the  great  in- 
decencj  of  making  marriages,  christenings,  and 
above  all,  funerals,  days  of  riot  and  excess,  as  is 
too  oAcn  the  case  in  country  villages.  The  ex. 
pectation  that  the  vicar  might  possibly  drop  in, 
10  his  walks,  on  these  festivals,  often  restrained 
excessive  drinking,  and  improper  conversation, 
even  among  those  who  were  not  restrained  by 
higher  motives,  as  farmer  and  Mrs.  White  were. 

What  the  doctor  said  was  always  in  such  a 
cheerful,  good-humoured  way,  that  it  was  sure 
to  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  instead  of 
damping  iL  '  Well,  farmer,*  said  he,  ^  and  you, 
my  faithful  Sarah,  any  other  friend  might  re- 
commend peace  and  agreement  to  you  on  your 
marriage ;  but  I,  on  the  contrary,  recommend 
cares  and  strifes.'*  The  company  stared — but 
Sarah,  who  knew  that  her  old  master  was  a 
&oetious  gentleman,  and  always  had  some  mean- 
ing  behind,  looked  serious.  *  Cares  and  strife, ,' 
sir,  said  the  farmer,  *  what  do  you  mean  ?' — *  I 
locan,*  said  he,  *  for  the  first,  that  your  cares 
ihill  be  who  shall  please  God  most,  and  your 
itri/tis,  who  shall  servo  him  best,  and  do  your 
daty  most  faithfully.  Thus,  all  your  cares  and 
strifes  being  employed  to  the  highest  purposes, 
&11  petty  caree  and  worldly  strifes  shall  be  at  an 
cod.* 

*  Always  remember,  that  you  have,  both  of 
you,  a  better  friend  than  each  other.'    Tiie  com- 


ness,  the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  the  goodness 
of  God.  How  many  of  my  brother  drivers  havo 
I  seen,  since  that  time,  cut  oS*  in  the  prime  of 
life  by  drinking,  or  sudden  accident,  while  I 
have  not  only  been  spared,  but  blessed  and 
pros]>ered.  O  sir !'  it  would  bo  the  joy  of  my 
iicart,  if  some  of  my  old  comrades,  good-na- 
tured, civil  fellows  (whom  I  can't  help  loving) 
could  sec,  as  I  havo  done,  the  danger  of  evil 
courses  before  it  is  too  late.  Though  they  may 
not  hearken  to  you,  sir,  or  any  other  minister 
they  may  believe  mc  because  I  have  been  one 
of  them :  and  I  can  speak  from  experience,  of 
the  great  ditforence  there  is,  even  as  to  worldly 
comfort,  botwecn  a  life  of  sobriety  and  a  life  of 
sin.  I  could  tell  them,  sir,  not  as  a  thing  I 
have  read  in  a  book,  but  as  a  truth  I  feel  in  my 
own  heart,  that  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments, will  not  only  bring  a  man  |>eace  at 
last,  but  will  make  him  happy  now.  And  I  will 
venture  to  say,  sir,  that  all  the  stocks,  pillories, 
[>risons,  and  gibbets  in  the  land,  though  so  very 
needful  to  keep  bad  men  in  order,  yet  will  never 
restrain  a  good  n>an  from  committing  evil  half 
so  much  as  that  single  text,  IIjuj  shill  I  do  this 
rrreat  xeickedness  ami  sin  against  God  r  Dr. 
Shepherd  condescended  to  approve  of  what  the 
farmer  had  said,  kindly  shook  him  by  the  hand 
and  took  leave. 


PART  II. 

77i«  TVr/y  to  Plenty,  or  the  second  part  oj  Thm 
White.    Written  in  1795,  the  year  of  scarcity, 

Tom  White,  as  we  have  shown  \n  the  first 
part  of  this  history,  from  an  idle  jwst  boy  was 
become  a  respectable  farmer.     God  had  blessed 


jaay  stared  again,  and  thought  no  woman  could  '  his  industry,  and  he  had  prospered  in  the  world, 
nave  so  good  a  friend  as  her  husband.  *  As  you  j  He  was  sober  and  temperate,  and,  as  was  the 
Have  cboeen  each  other  from  the  best  motives,'    natural  consetjuence,  he  was  active  and  healthy. 

He  was  industrious  and  frugal,  and  he  became 
•  aee  Dodd's  Sayings  1  prosperous  in  his  circumstances.     This  is  in  the 
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.  ordinary  course  of  Providence.  But  it  is  not  a 
H  certain  and  necessary  rule.  God  maketh  hia 
tun  to  shine  on  the  ju9i  and  on  the  unjust.  A 
man  who  uses  every  honest  means  of  thrift  and 
industry,  will,  in  most  cases,  find  success  attend 
his  labours.  But  still,  the  race  ii  not  alwayi 
to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Grod  is 
■ometimei  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to  disappoint 
■11  the  worldly  hopes  of  the  most  upright  man. 
Hii  com  may  be  smitten  by  a  blijjrht;  his 
bams  may  be  consumed  by  fire ;  his  cattle 
may  be  carried  off  by  distemper.  And  to  these, 
and  other  misfortunes,  the  good  man  is  as  liable 
IS  the  spendthrift  or  the  knave.  Success  is  the 
U common  reward  of  industry,  but  if  it  were  its 
leoRffanf  reward,  the  industrious  would  be 
I  tempted  to  look  no  further  than  the  present 
'*  state.  They  would  lose  one  strong  ground  of 
their  faith.  It  would  set  aside  the  scripture 
■cherae.  This  world  would  then  be  looked  on 
as  a  state  of  reward,  instead  of  trial,  and  we 
should  forget  to  look  to  a  day  of  fmal  retribution. 
Farmer  White  never  took  it  into  his  head, 
that,  because  he  paid  his  debts,  worked  early 
and  late,  and  ate  the  bread  of  carefulness,  he 
was  therefore  to  coTne  into  no  misfortune  like 
other  folk,  but  was  to  bo  free  from  the  common 
trials  and  troubles  of  life.  Ho  know  that  pros- 
perity was  far  from  being  a  sure  mark  of  God*s 
favour,  and  had  read  in  good  books,  and  espo. 
cially  in  the  Bible,  of  the  great  pjverty  and  af- 
flioUons  of  the  best  of  men.  Though  he  was  no 
great  scholar,  ho  had  sense  enough  to  observe, 
that  a  time  of  public  prosperity  was  not  always 
a  time  of  public  virtue ;  and  he  thought  that 
what  was  true  of  a  whole  nation  might  be  true 
of  one  man.  So  the  more  ho  prospered  the  more 
ae  prayed  that  prosperity  might  not  corrupt  his 
heart  And  when  he  saw  lately  signs  of  public 
(distress  coming  on,  he  was  not  half  so  much 
frightened  as  some  others  were,  because  he 
thought  it  might  do  us  good  in  the  long  run ; 
and  he  was  in  hope  that  a  little  poverty  might 
bring  on  a  little  penitence.  The  groat  grace  he 
laboured  after  was  that  of  a  cheerful  submission. 
He  used  to  say,  that  if  the  Lord*s  prayer  had 
only  contained  those  four  liltlo  words,  Thy  will 
te  aone^  it  would  be  worth  more  than  the  biggest 
oook  in  the  world  without  them. 

Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar  (with  whom 
Ihe  farmer's  wifb  had  formerly  lived  as  house. 
Jceeper)  was  very  fond  of  taking  a  walk  with 
him  about  his  grounds,  and  he  used  to  say  that 
he  learnt  as  much  from  the  farmer  as  the  farmer 
did  from  him.  If  the  doctor  happened  to  observe, 
I  am  afraid  these  long  rains  will  spoil  this  fine 
piece  of  oats,  the  farmer  would  answer,  but  then, 
sir,  think  how  good  it  is  for  the  gras.s.  If  the 
doctor  feared  the  wheat  would  be  but  indifferent, 
the  farmer  was  sure  the  rye  would  turn  out  well. 
When  grass  failed,  ho  did  not  doubt  but  tiirnips 
would  bo  plenty.  Even  for  floods  and  inunda. 
tions  ho  would  find  out  some  way  to  justify  Pro- 
vidence. *Tis  better,  said  he,  to  have  our  lands 
a  little  overflowed,  than  that  the  springs  should 
be  dried  up,  and  our  cattle  faint  for  lack  of  wa- 
ter.  When  the  drought  came,  he  thanked  God 
that  the  season  would  be  healthy ;  and  the  high 
winds,  which  frightened  others,  he  said,  served 
to  clear  the  air.    Whoever,  or  whatever  ?ra8 


wrong,  he  was  always  sure  that  PravideMe  wis 
in  the  right.  And  he  used  to  say,  that  a  man 
with  ever  so  small  an  income,  if  bo  had  bat  fro. 
gality  and  temperance,  and  would  cutoff  all  rain 
desires,  and  cast  his  care  upon  God,  was  richer 
than  a  lord  who  was  tormented  by  vanity  and 
covetousness.  When  he  saw  others  in  the  wrong, 
he  did  not,  however,  abuse  them  for  it,  but  Um^l 
care  to  avoid  the  same  fault.  He  bad  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  break  through  many  old,  bat 
very  bad  customs  of  his  neighbours.  If  a  thing 
is  wrong  in  itself  (said  he  one  day  to  farmer 
Hodges)  a  whole  parish  doing  it  can*t  make  it 
right.  And  as  to  its  being  an  old  custom,  why, 
if  it  be  a  good  one,  I  like  it  the  better  for  being 
old,  because  it  has  had  the  stamp  of  ages,  and 
the  sanction  of  experience  on  its  worth.  Bat  if 
it  be  old  as  well  as  bad,  that  is  another  reason 
for  my  trying  to  put  an  end  to  it,  tliat  we  may 
not  mislead  our  children  as  our  fathers  have 
misled  us. 

The  Roof. Raising. 

Some  years  after  he  was  settled,  he  built  t 
large  now  barn.  All  the  workmen  were  looking 
forward  to  the  usual  holiday  of  roof- raising.  Oa 
tliis  occasion  it  was  a  custom  to  gfive  a  dinner 
to  the  workmen,  with  so  much  liquor  after  it, 
that  they  got  so  drunk  that  they  not  only  lost 
the  remaining  half  day*8  work,  but  they  were 
not  always  able  to  work  the  following  day. 

Mrs.  White  provided  a  plentiful  dinner  for 
roof-raising,  and  gave  each  man  his  mug  of  beer. 
After  a  hearty  meal  they  began  to  grow  clamor* 
ous  f  )r  more  drink.  The  farmer  said,  *  My  lads, 
I  don't  grudge  you  a  few  gallons  of  ale  merely 
for  the  sake  of  saving  my  liquor,  though  that  is 
some  consideration,  especially  in  these  dear 
times ;  but  I  never  will,  knowingly,  help  any 
man  to  make  a  beast  of  himselfl  I  am  resolved 
to  break  through  a  bad  custom.  You  are  now 
well  refreshed.  If  you  will  go  cheerfully  to 
your  work,  you  will  have  half  a  day*s  pay  to 
take  on  Saturday  night  more  than  you  'iroald 
have  if  this  af\ernoon  were  wasted  in  draaken- 
ness.  For  this  your  families  will  be  the  better; 
whereas,  wore  I  to  give  you  more  liquor,  when 
you  have  already  had  enough,  I  should  help  to 
rob  them  of  thoir  broad.  But  I  wish  to  show 
you,  that  I  have  your  good  at  heart  full  as  much 
as  my  profit  If  you  will  now  f^o  to  work,  I 
will  give  you  all  another  mug  at  night  when  you 
leave  off.  Thus  your  time  will  be  saved,  your 
families  helped,  and  my  ale  will  not  go  to  make 
reasonable  creatures  worse  than  brute  beasts.* 

Here  ho  stopped.  *  You  are  in  right  on*t, 
master,*  said  Tom  the  thatcher ;  *  yoa  are  a 
hearty  man,  farmer,*  said  John  Plane,  the  car- 
penter ^Corne  along,  boys,*  said  Tim  Brick 
the  mason :  so  they  all  went  merrily  to  work, 
fortified  with  a  go<Kl  dinner.  There  was  only 
one  drunken  surly  follow  that  refused ;  this  was 
Dick  Guzzle,  the  smith. — Dick  never  works 
above  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  and  spends 
the  others  at  the  Red  Lion.  Ho  swore,  that  if 
the  farmer  did  not  give  him  as  much  liqaor  as 
he  liked  at  roof-raising,  he  would  not  strike  ano- 
ther stroke,  but  would  leave  the  job  unfinished, 
and  he  might  get  hands  Where  he  oould.  Far 
,  mer  While  took  him  at  his  word,  and  paid  hiffl 
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ufT  dfrectly  :  ^lad  enough  to  get  rid  of  such  a 
col,  whom  he  had  only  employed  from  pity  to  a 
Jargo  and  almost  starving  family.  When  the 
znnn  camo  for  their  mug  in  the  evening,  the 
flirmer  brought  out  the  remains  of  the  cold  gam- 
mon ;  thoy  made  a  hearty  supper,  and  thanked 
him  tur  having  broken  through  a  foolish  custom, 
which  was  afterwards  much  loil  off  in  that  pa- 
ri«h,  though  Dick  would  not  come  into  it,  and 
lost  most  of  his  work  in  consequence. 

farmer  Whitens  labourers  were  oHen  com. 
plaining,  that  things  were  so  dear  that  they 
could  not  buy  a  bit  of  meaL  He  knew  it  was 
partly  true,  but  not  entirely ;  for  it  was  before 
these  very  hard  times  that  their  complaints  be. 
gan.  One  morning  he  stept  out  to  see  how  an 
outhouse  which  he  was  thatching  went  on.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  the  work  at  a  stand.  He 
walked  o%'er  to  the  thatcher*s  house.  *Tom,' 
said  he,  *  I  desire  that  piece  of  work  may  be 
finished  directly.  If  a  shower  comes  my  grain 
will  be  spoiled.*  *  Indeed,  master,  I  shan^t  work 
to-day,  nor  to-morrow  neither,*   said  Tom. — 

*  YoQ  forget  that  *tis  Easter  Monday,  and  to- 
morrow is  Easter  Tuesday.  And  so  on  Wed- 
nesday I  shall  tliatch  away,  master. — But  it  is 
bard  if  a  poor  man,  who  works  all  the  seasons 
round,  may  not  enjoy  these  few  holydays,  which 
eome  but  once  a  year.* 

'Tom,*  said  the  farmer,  *whcn  these  days 
wen  first  put  into  our  prayer-book,  the  good 
men  who  ordained  them  to  be  kept,  little  thought 
that  the  time  would  come  when  holyday  should 
mean  drunken-day^  and  that  the  seations  which 
they  meant  to  distinguish  by  superior  piety, 
should  be  converted  into  seasons  of  more  than 
ordinary  excess.  How  much  dost  think  now  I 
shall  pay  thee  for  this  piece  of  thatch  7  *  Why, 
you  know,  master,  you  have  let  it  to  me  by  the 
great  I  think  between  this  and  to-morrow 
night,  as  the  weather  is  so  fine,  I  could  clear 
about  four  shillings,  af\er  I  have  paid  my  boy  ; 
but  thalching  does  not  come  often,  and  other 
work  is  not  so  profitable.*  *  Very  well,  Tom  ; 
and  bow  much  now  do  you  think  you  may  spend 
in  these  two  holydays  ?*  *  Why,  master,  if  the 
ale  is  pleasant,  and  the  company  merry,  I  do 
not  expect  to  get  off  for  less  than  three  shillings.' 

*  Tom,  can  you  do  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  V 
'  I  can  make  a  little  score,  master,  behind  the 
kitchen  door,  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  which  is  as 
much  as  I  want*  *  Well,  Tom,  add  the  four 
shillings  you  would  have  earned  to  the  three 
you  intend  to  spend,  what  does  that  make  V 
*Let  me  see !  three  and  four  make  seven.  Seven 
shillings,  master.'  *  Tom,  you  oflcn  tell  me  the 
times  are  so  bad  that  yon  can  never  buy  a  bit 
of  meat.  Now  here  is  the  cost  of  two  joints  at 
Mice  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  sin  of  wasting  time 
and  getting  drunk.*  *  I  never  once  thought  of 
that,*  said  Tom.     *  Now  Tom,*  said  the  farmer, 

if  I  were  you,  I  would  step  over  to  butcher 
JobbinB*s,  buy  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  which  beinqr 
lefl  from  Saturday*s  market  you  will  get  a  little 
cheaper.  This  I  would  make  my  wife  bake  in 
a  deep  dish  full  of  potatoes.  I  would  then  go  to 
work,  and  when  the  dinner  was  ready  I  would 
go  and  enjoy  it  with  my  wife  and  children  ;  you 
need  not  give  the  mutton  to  the  brats,  the  fN)ta- 
toes  will  have  all  the  gravy,  and  be  very  savoury 


for  them.*  *  Ay,  but  I  have  got  no  beer,  master » 
the  times  are  so  hard  that  a  poor  man  can*t  af- 
ford  to  brew  a  drop  of  drink  now  as  wc  used  to 
da* 

*  Times  are  bad,  and  malt  is  very  dear,  Tom, 
and  yet  botli  don't  prevent  you  from  spending 
seven  shillings  in  keeping  holyday.  Now  send 
for  a  quart  of  ale  as  it  is  to  bo  a  feast :  and  you 
will  even  then  be  four  shillings  richer  than  if 
you  had  gone  to  the  public  house.  I  would  have 
you  put  by  these  four  shillings,  till  you  can  add 
a  couple  to  tlien; ;  with  this  I  would  get  a  bushel 
of  malt,  and  my  wife  should  brew  it,  and  you 
may  take  a  pint  of  your  own  beer  at  home  of  a 
night,  which  will  do  you  more  good  than  a  gal- 
lon at  the  Red  Lion.'  *  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
take  your  advice,  master,  but  I  shall  be  made 
such  fun  of  at  the  Lion  !  they  will  so  laugh  at 
mo  if  I  don*t  go  !*  *  Let  those  laugh  that  win, 
Tom.*  '  But  master,  I  have  got  a  friend  to  meet 
me  there.*  *  Then  ask  your  friend  to  come  and 
eat  a  bit  of  your  cold  mutton  at  night,  and  here 
is  sixpence  for  another  pot,  if  you  will  promise 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  your  own.*  *  Thank 
you,  master,  and  so  I  will ;  and  I  won't  go  to 
the  Lion.  C-ome  boy,  bring  the  helm,  and  fetch 
the  ladder.*  And  so  Tom  was  upon  the  roof  in 
a  twinkling.  The  barn  was  thatched,  the  mut- 
ton bought,  the  beer  brewed,  the  friend  invited, 
and  the  holyday  enjoyed. 

The  Sheep  Shearing 

Dr.  Shepherd  happened  to  say  to  farmer 
White  one  day,  that  there  was  noUiing  that  bo 
disliked  more  than  the  manner  in  which  sheep- 
shearing  and  harvest-home  wore  kept  by  some 
in  his  parish.  *  What,*  said  the  good  doctor, 
^  just  when  we  are  blest  with  a  prosperous  ga- 
thering in  of  these  natural  riches  of  our  land, 
the  fleece  of  our  flocks ;  when  our  barns  are 
crowned  with  plenty,  and  wc  have,  through  the 
Divine  blessing  on  our  honest  labour,  reaped  tho 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season  ;  is  tiiat  very 
time  to  be  set  apart  for  ribaldry,  and  riot,  and 
drunkenness  ?  Do  we  thank  (iod  for  his  mer- 
cies, by  making  ourselves  unworthy  and  unfit 
to  enjoy  them  7  When  he  crowns  the  year  with 
his  goodness,  shall  we  affront  him  by  our  im- 
piety ?  It  is  more  than  a  common  insult  to  his 
providence ;  it  is  a  worse  than  brutal  return  to 
Him  who  openoth  his  hand  and  filleth  all  things 
living  with  plenteousness.* 

*  I  thank  ynu  for  the  hint,  sir,'  said  the  farmer. 
*  I  am  resolved  to  rejoice  though,  and  others 
shall  rejoice  with  me  :  and  wc  will  have  a  merry 
night  on't.' 

So  Mrs.  White  dressed  a  very  plentiful  supper 
of  meat  and  pudding ;  and  spread  out  two  tables. 
The  farmer  sat  at  tho  head  of  one,  consisting 
of  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  all  his  work- 
people. At  tho  other  sat  his  wife,  with  two  long 
benches  on  each  side  of  her.  On  these  l>cnche8 
sat  all  the  old  and  infirm  poor,  especially  those 
who  lived  in  the  work-house,  and  had  no  day 
of  festivity  to  look  forward  to  in  the  whole  year 
but  this.  "  On  tho  grass,  in  the  little  court,  sat 
the  children  of  his  labourers,  and  of  the  other 
poor,  whose  employ meiit  it  had  been  to  gather 
tlowers,  and  dress  and  adorn  the  horns  of  tho 
ram  ;  for  the  farmer  did  not  wish  to  put  an  end 
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to  an  old  custom,  if  it  was  innocent — His  own 
children  stood  by  the  table,  and  he  gave  them 
plenty  of  pudding,  which  they  cariied  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  with  a  little  draught  of  ci- 
der to  every  one.  The  farmer  who  never  sat 
down  without  begging  a  blessing  on  his  meal, 
did  it  with  suitable  solemnity  on  liie  present  joy- 
ful occasion. 

Dr.  Shepherd  practised  one  very  useful  me- 
thod,  which  I  dare  say  was  not  peculiar  to  him- 
■elf ;  a  method  of  which  I  doubt  not  other  country 
clergymen  have  found  the  advantage.  He  was 
often  on  the  watch  to  observe  those  seasons  when 
a  number  of  his  parishioners  were  assembled 
together,  not  only  at  any  season  of  festivity,  but 
at  their  work.  He  has  been  known  to  turn  a 
walk  through  a  hay-field  to  good  account;  and 
has  been  found  to  do  as  much  good  by  a  few 
minutes  discourse  with  a  little  knot  of  reapers, 
ai  by  a  Sunday's  sermon.  He  commonly  in- 
troduced his  religious  observations  by  some 
questions  relating  to  their  employment ;  he  first 
gained  their  affections  by  his  kindness,  and  then 
converted  his  influence  over  tliem  to  their  soul*s 
good.  The  interest  he  took  in  their  worldly 
affairs  opened  their  hearts  to  the  reception  of 
thoM  divine  truths  which  he  was  always  earnest 
to  impress  upon  them.  By  these  methods  too 
he  got  acquainted  with  their  several  characters, 
their  spiritual  wants,  their  individual  sins, 
dangers,  and  tem])tations,  whic))  enabled  him  to 
]^ach  with  more  knowledge  and  successful  a]), 
plication,  than  those  ministers  can  do  who  arc 
nnacquainted  witii  the  state  of  their  congrega- 
tions. It  was  a  remark  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  that  a 
thorough  uctiuaintance  with  human  nature  was 
one  of  the  most  im|>ortant  species  of  knowledge 
■  clergyman  could  [)osse8s. 

The  sheep-shearing  feast,  thonsrh  orderly  and 
decent,  was  yet  liearly  and  cheerful.  Dr.  Shep- 
herd  dropi)od  in  with  a  gcMjd  deal  of  company 
he  had  at  his  house,  and  they  were  much  pleased. 
When  the  doctor  saw  how  the  aired  and  infirm 
poor  were  enjoyinj[r  themselves,  he  was  much 
moved ;  he  shook  the  farmer  by  the  hand  and 
said,  *  But  thou,  when  thou  makest  a  least,  call 
the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and  tlic  halt,  they  can- 
not recompense  thee,  but  thou  shalt  be  recom- 
pensed at  tiie  resurrection  of  the  just.* 

•  Sir,'  said  the  farmer,  *  *tis  no  great  matter 
of  expense ;  I  kill  a  sheep  of  my  own  ;  potatoes 
arc  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  witli  people  who 
have  a  little  forethought.  I  save  much  more 
cider  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  never  allowing 
any  carousing  in  my  kitchen,  or  drunkenness 
in  my  fields,  than  would  supply  many  such 
feasts  as  these,  so  that  I  shall  be  never  the  poorer 
at  Christmas.  It  is  cheaper  to  make  people 
happy,  sir,  than  to  make  them  drunk.  The 
doctor  and  the  ladies  condescended  to  walk  from 
one  tabic  to  the  other,  and  heard  many  merry 
■tories,  but  not  one  profane  word,  or  one  inde- 
cent song  :  so  that  he  was  not  forced  to  the  pain- 
ful necessity  either  of  reproving  them,  or  leaving 
theof  in  anger.  When  all  was  over,  they  sung 
the  sixty-fifth  Psalm,  and  the  ladies  all  joined  in 
it ;  and  when  they  got  home  to  the  vicarage  to 
tea,  they  declared  tl^y  liked  it  better  than  any 
concert 


The  Hard  Winter. 

In  the  famous  cold  winter  of  tho  year  1795,  it 
was  edifying  to  sec  how  patiently  farmer  White 
bore  that  long  and  severe  frost  Many  of  his 
sheep  were  frozen  to  death,  but  he  thanked  God 
that  he  had  still  many  left  He  continued  to 
find  in-door  work  that  his  men  might  not  be  oat 
of  employ.  The  season  being  so  bad,  which 
some  others  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  tarniog 
off  their  workmen,  he  thought  a  fresh  reason  fir 
keeping  them.  Mrs.  White  was  so  considerate, 
that  just  at  tliat  time  she  lessened  the  number 
of  her  hogs,  that  she  might  have  more  whey  and 
skim-milk  to  assist  poor  families.  Nay,  I  have 
known  her  to  live  on  boiled  meat  for  a  long 
while  together,  in  a  sickly  season,  becanae  the 
pot  liquor  made  such  a  supply  of  broth  for  the 
sick  poor.  As  the  spring  came  on,  and  things 
grew  worse,  she  never  had  a  cake,  a  pie,  or  a  pod. 
ding  in  her  house  ;  notwithstanding  she  used  to 
have  plenty  of  these  good  things,  and  will  again 
I  hope,  when  the  present  scarcity  is  over; 
though  she  says  she  will  never  use  such  whits 
flour  again,  even  if  it  should  come  down  to  five 
shillings  a  bushel. 

All  the  parish  now  began  to  murmur.  Far. 
mer  Jones  was  sure  the  frost  had  killed  the 
wheat.  Farmer  Wilson  said  the  rye  woold 
never  come  up.  Brown,  the  maltster,  insisted 
the  barley  was  dead  at  tlic  root  Butcher  Job- 
bins  said  beef  would  be  a  shilling  a  pound.  All 
declared  there  would  not  be  a  hop  to  brew  with. 
The  orchards  were  all  blighted ;  there  wonlrl 
not  be  apples  enoucrh  to  make  a  pic  ;  and  as  to 
hay  there  would  bic  none  to  be  had  for  love  nor 
money.  *  Til  tell  you  what,'  said  farmer  While, 
^tho  season  is  dreadful;  the  croi>s  unpromising 
just  now  ;  but  *tis  too  early  to  judge.  Don*t  let 
us  make  things  worse  than  they  are.  Wc 
ou^ht  to  comfort  the  poor,  and  you  arc  driving 
them  to  despair.  Dun't  you  know  how  much 
God  was  displeased  with  the  murmurs  of  his 
chosen  people  ?  And  yet,  when  they  were  tired 
of  manna  he  sent  them  quails  ;  but  all  did  not 
do.  Nothing  satisfies  grumblers.  We  ha\-e  a 
promise  on  our  side,  Uiat  there  shall  beeeed-time 
and  harvest  time  to  the  end.  Let  us  then  liopc 
for  a  good  day,  but  provide  against  an  evil  one. 
Let  us  rather  prevent  the  evil  before  it  is  come 
upon  us,  than  sink  under  it  when  it  comes. 
Grumbling  cannot  help  us ;  activity  can.  Let 
us  set  about  planting  potatoes  in  every  nook  and 
corner,  in  case  the  corn  should  fail,  which,  bow- 
ever,  I  don't  believe  will  be  the  case.  Let  us 
mend  our  management  before  we  are  driven  to 
it  by  actual  want  And  if  we  allow  our  honest 
labourers  to  plant  a  few  potatoes  for  their  &- 
milies  in  the  headlands  of  our  ploughed  fieldi, 
or  other  waste  bits  of  ground,  it  will  do  us 
no  harm,  and  be  a  great  help  to  them.  Hie 
way  to  lighten  tlie  load  of  any  public  calamity 
is  not  to  murmur  at  it  but  put  a  hand  to  lessen  it 

The  farmer  had  many  temptatious  to  aend  his 
corn  at  an  extravagant  price  to  a  certain  Beapori 
toitn^  but  as  he  knew  that  it  was  intended  to 
export  it  against  law,  he  would  not  be  tempted 
to  encourage  unlawful  gain  ;  so  he  thrashed  oat 
a  small  mow  at  a  time,  and  sold  it  to  the  neigh- 
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noann?  poor  far  below  the  market-price.  He 
9«*rvL*d  iiifl  own  workmen  firsL  This  was  the 
sAuic  to  them  as  if  he  had  raited  their  wages, 
and  even  better,  as  it  was  a  benefit  of  which 
ihi  ir  lainiliun  were  sure  to  partake.  If  the  poor 
in  the  next  parish  were  more  distresucd  than 
hu  own,  he  sold  them  at  the  same  rate.  For, 
Mill  he,  there  is  no  diiitinction  of  parishes  in 
heaven;  and  though  charity  begins  at  home, 
vet  it  ought  not  to  end  there. 

He  had  been  used  in  good  times  now  and 
thnn  to  catch  a  bare  or  a  partridge,  as  he  was 
qualiticd  ;  but  he  now  resolved  to  give  up  that 
pliasure.  So  ho  parted  from  a  couple  uf 
spaniels  he  had  :  for  be  said  he  could  not  bear 
that  his  dogs  should  be  eating  the  moat,  or  the 
milk,  which  so  many  men,  women,  and  chil. 
drv  n  wanted. 

The  White  Loaf. 

One  day,  it  was  about  the  middle  of  last  July, 
when  things  seemed  to  be  at  the  dearest,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  land  had  agreed  to  set  the  ex. 
ample  of  eating  nothing  but  coarse  bread,  Dr. 
Shepherd  read,  before  sermon  in  the  church, 
their  public  declaration,  which  the  magistrates 
of  the  county  sent  him,  and  which  they  had 
alio  signed  tlicmselves.  Mrs.  White,  of  course, 
was  at  church,  and  commended  it  mightily. 
Next  morning  the  doctor  took  a  walk  over  to 
the  farmer's,  in  order  to  settle  further  plans  for 
the  relief  of  the  parish.  He  was  much  sur- 
pri«cd  to  mci>t  Mrs.  White's  little  maid  Sally 
with  a  very  small  white  lo.if,  which  she  had  been 
buying  ut  a  shop.  He  snid  nothinfr  to  the  {rirl, 
as  he  ne%'cr  thought  it  right  to  cxi>ose  the  faults 
of  a  nii:^tress  to  her  servants ;  but  walked  on, 
reM»ivin^  to  ijivo  Mrs.  White  a  suvcro  lecture 
t'lr  tho  first  time  in  his  life.  He  soon  cliaiiL''':! 
Iji-  ixiind,  i'oT  on  (roiiifr  into  tlio  kitcliin,  tiie 
lir^l  irt'rwnn  hv.  ^aw  was  Toiri  tlu'  tliiit<:Iicr,  who 
had  had  a  Kud  fail  from  a  ladder;  liis  arm,  which 
*ra^  »lipjK:d  out  of  his  sleeve,  was  swclli'd  in  n. 
fri::htiul  manner.  Mrs.  White  wis  standincr 
at  t}i«*  drensor  makinir  tin;  little  white  liKif  into 
a  (Mtultice,  which  she  laid  upon  the  swi'lliii^  in 
a  luri*c  clean  old  linen  cloth. 

'  1  ask  your  pardon,  my  good  Sarah/  said  the 
divttnr ;  *  I  ou«v^ht  not,  however  ap|>earance8 
v.irc  against  you,  to  have  8ii8|)0cted  that  so 
iuinhle  and  prudent  a  woman  as  you  are,  would 
be  led  either  to  indulge  any  daintincs  of  your 
uTn,  or  to  tly  in  tlie  face  of  your  Ijottcrs,  by 
rating  white  bread  while  they  are  eating  brown. 
Whenever  I  come  here,  I  see  it  is  not  needful 
to  be  rich  in  order  to  be  charitable.  A  bounti. 
fill  rich  man  would  have  sent  Tom  to  a  surgeon, 
who  would  have  done  no  more  for  him  than  you 
kavo  done :  tor  in  those  inllammations  the  most 
skilful  surgeon  could  only  apply  a  poultice. 
Vour  kindness  in  dressing  the  wound  yourself, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  perform  the  cure  at  tho  ex- 
pense of  that  threepenny  loaf  and  a  little  hog*s 
lard.  And  I  will  take  care  that  Tom  shall  have 
m  good  supply  of  rice  from  the  sub^'cription." 
*  And  he  shan't  want  for  skim-milk,*  said  Mrs. 
White  ;  *  and  was  he  the  best  lord  in  the  land 
in  the  state  he  is  in,  a  dish  of  good  rice  milk 
would  be  better  for  him  than  the  richest  meat.' 


Tlie  Parish  Meeting 

Ox  the  tenth  of  August,  the  vestry  held  an- 
other meeting,  to  consult  on  the  best  method  of 
further  assisting  the  poor.  The  prospect  of 
abundant  crops  now  cheered  every  heart.  Far- 
mer White,  who  had  a  mind  to  be  a  little  jocular 
with  his  desponding  neighbours,  said,  *  Well, 
neighbour  Jones,  all  the  wheat  was  killed,  I  sup- 
fiosc  !  the  barley  is  all  dead  at  the  root  V  Far- 
mer Jones  looked  sheepish,  and  said,  *  To  be 
sure  the  crops  had  turned  out  better  than  he 
thought.'— '  Then,*  said  Dr.  Shepherd,  Met  us 
learn  to  trust  Providence  another  time ;  let  our 
experience  of  his  past  goodness  strengthen  our 
faith.' 

Among  other  things,  they  agreed  to  subscribe 
for  a  largo  quantity  of  rice,  which  was  to  be  sold 
out  to  the  poor  at  a  very  low  price,  and  Mrs. 
White  was  so  kind  as  to  undertake  the  trouble 
of  selling  it.  Af\er  their  day's  work  was  over, 
all  who  wished  to  buy  at  these  reduced  rates, 
were  ordered  to  come  to  the  farm  on  the  Tues- 
day evening.  Dr.  Shepherd  dropped  in  at  the 
6ame  time,  and  when  Mrs.  White  had  done 
weifriiing  her  rice,  tho  doctor  spoke  as  follows : 

'  .My  honest  friend,  it  has  pleased  God,  for 
some  wise  end,  to  visit  this  land  with  a  scarcity, 
to  which  wc  have  Itcen  but  little  accustomed. 
There  are  some  idle,  evil-minded  people,  who 
arc  on  the  watch  for  the  public  distresses ;  not 
that  they  may  humble  themselves  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God  (which  is  the  true  use  to 
be  made  of  all  troubles)  but  that  tlioy  may  bene- 
fit themselves  by  disturbing  the  public  peace. 
These  {k-ojJo,  by  riot  and  drunkenness,  doublo 
the  evil  whicli  they  pretend  to  cure.  Riot  will 
complete  our  misfortunes ;  while  peace,  indus- 
try, and  frctfHl  uianasfernent,  will  go  near  to  cure 
the: I).  Dread,  to  I>c  sure,  is  unrommonly  dear. 
Anion::  the  various  ways  of  mukini;  it  chea|>er, 
one  is  t'>  reihirv  the  quality  of  it,  another  to  les- 
sen the  quantity  we  consume.  If  wc  cannot 
Sfct  en(ii]i:h  of  coarse  wheaten  bread,  let  us  make 
it  of  other  "jrain.  Or  let  us  mix  one  half  of 
potato's,  and  one  half  of  wheat.  This  last  is 
what  I  eat  in  my  own  family  ;  it  is  pleasant  and 
whcjIeFome.  Otir  blessed  Saviour  ate  barley 
bread,  you  know,  as  wc  are  told  in  the  last 
month's  Sunday  reading  of  the  Cheap  Reposi- 
tory,* wliieh  I  hojfe  you  have  all  heard ;  as  I 
desired  the  master  of  the  Sunday-school  to  read 
it  just  arter  evening  si-rvice,  when  I  know  many 
of  the  parents  arc  apt  to  call  in  at  the  school. 
'11  lis  is  a  0ood  custom,  and  one  of  those  little 
books  shall  bo  ot^en  read  at  that  time. 

*  My  good  women,  I  truly  feel  for  you  at  this 
time  of  scarcity ;  and  I  am  going  to  show  my 
good  will,  as  much  by  my  advice  as  my  sub- 
scription. It  is  my  duty,  as  your  friend  and 
minister,  to  tell  you,  that  one  half  of  your  present 
hardships  is  owing  to  had  manaffement.  I  often 
meet  your  children  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, with  great  luncheons  of  the  very  whitest 
bread,  and  that  three  times  a  day.  Half  that 
quantity,  and  still  less  if  it  were  coarse,  put  into 
a  dish  of^  gwKl  onion  or  leek  iwrridge,  would 
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make  them  an  excellent  brcakfait  Many  too,  of 
the  very  poorest  of  you,  eat  your  bread  liot  from 
the  oven  ;  this  makes  the  difference  of  one  loaf  in 
iive ;  I  assure  you  'tis  what  I  cannot  afford  to 
do.  C^ino,  Mrs.  White,  you  must  assist  mc  a 
little.  I  am  not  very  knowings  in  these  matters 
myself;  but  I  know  that  the  rich  wonld  be  twice 
as  charitable  as  they  are,  if  the  poor  made  a 
better  use  of  their  bounty.  Mrs.  White,  do  give 
these  poor  women  a  little  advice  how  to  make 
their  pittance  fro  further  than  it  now  does.  When 
you  lived  with  mc  you  were  famous  for  making 
us  nice  cheap  dishes,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  not 
less  notable,  now  you  manage  for  yourself.' 

*  Indeed,  neighbours,*  said  Mrs.  White,  *  what 
the  good  doctor  says  is  very  true.  A  halfpenny 
worth  of  oatmeal,  or  groats,  with  a  leck  or  onion, 
out  of  your  own  garden,  which  costs  nothing,  a 
bit  of  salt,  and  a  little  coarse  bread,  will  break- 
fast your  whole  family.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
at  any  time  to  think  a  bit  of  meat  is  so  ruinous, 
and  a  great  load  of  broad  m>  cheap.  A  poor  man 
gets  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week ;  if  he  is 
careful  he  brings  it  home.  I  dare  not  say  how 
much  of  this  goes  for  tea  in  the  aflcrnoon,  now 
sugar  and  butter  are  so  dear,  because  I  should 
have  you  all  upon  me  ;  but  I  will  say,  that  too 
much  of  this  little  goes  even  for  bread,  from  a 
mistaken  notion  that  it  is  tlic  hardest  fare. 
This,  at  all  times,  but  particularly  just  now,  is 
bad  management.  Dry  peas,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  very  dear  lately  ;  but  now  they  are  plenty 
enough.  I  am  certain  then,  that  if  a  shilling  or 
two  of  the  seven  or  eight  was  laid  out  for  a  bit 
of  coarse  beef,  a  sheep's  head,  or  any  such  thing, 
it  would  be  well  bestowed.  I  would  throw  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  this  into  the  pot,  with  two 
or  three  handsful  of  gray  peas,  an  onion,  and  a 
little  pepper.  Then  1  would  throw  in  cabbage  ! 
or  turnip,  and  carrot ;  or  any  garden  stuff  that ' 
was  most  plenty ;  lot  it  stew  two  or  three  hours, 
and  it  will  make  a  dish  fit  for  his  majesty.  The 
working  men  should  have  the  meat ;  the  chil- 
dren don't  want  it ;  the  soup  will  be  thick  and 
aubstantial,  and  requires  no  bread.' 

Rice  Milk. 

*  You  who  can  get  skim-milk,  as  all  our  work- 
men can,  have  a  great  advantage.  A  quart  of 
this,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  rice  you 
have  just  bought,  a  little  bit  of  alspice,  and 
brown  sugar,  will  make  a  dainty  and  cheap 
dish.' 

*  Bless  your  heart  !*  mattered  Amy  Grumble, 
who  looked  as  dirty  as  a  cinder-wench,  with  her 
face  and  fingers  all  daubed  with  snuff:  *rice 
milk,  indeed !  it  in  very  nice  to  be  sure  for  those 
who  can  dress  it,  but  we  have  not  a  bit  of  coal ; 
rice  is  no  use  to  us  without  firin^r ;'  ^  and  yet,' 
said  the  doctor,  *  I  see  your  tea-kettle  boiling 
twice  every  day,  as  I  pass  by  the  poor-house, 
and  fresh  butter  at  thirtecn-pcnce  a  pound  on 
your  shelf.'  *0  dear  sir,'  cried  Amy,  *a  few 
•ticks  serve  to  boil  the  tea-kettle.' — *  And  a  few 
more,'  said  the  doctor,  *  will  boil  the  rice  milk, 
and  give  twice  the  nourishment  at  a  quarter  of 
the  expense.' 

Rice  Pudding, 

*  Pray,  Sarah,'  said  the  doctor,  *  how  did  you 


use  to  make  that  padding  my  children  were  lo 
fond  of  7  And  I  remember,  when  it  was  odd, 
we  used  to  have  it  in  the  parlour  for  supper.' 
*  Nothing  more  easy,'  said  Mrs.  White :  '  I  pat 
half  a  pound  of  rice,  two  quarts  of  skim-railk, 
and  two  ounces  of  brown  soger.*  *  Well,'  said 
the  doctor,  *  and  how  many  will  this  dine  ?* 
'Seven  or  eight,  sir.'  *Very  well,  and  what 
will  it  cost  V — '  Why,  sir,  it  did  not  cost  yoo  so 
much,  because  we  baked  it  at  bomCt  and  I  osed 
our  own  milk ;  but  it  will  not  coet  above  seven 
pence  to  those  who  pay  Cat  both.  Here,  Uto, 
bread  is  saved.' 

*  Pray,  Sarah,  let  me  pat  in  a  word,'  eaid  ftr- 
mcr  White :  *  I  advise  mv  men  to  raise  each  a 
large  bed  of  parsnips.  They  are  very  nonriab* 
ing,  and  very  profitable.  Sixpenny  worth  of 
seed,  well  sowed  and  trod  in,  will  prodnoe  man 
meals  than  four  sacks  of  potatoes ;  and  what  is 
material  to  yoa  who  have  so  little  ground,  it  will 
not  require  more  than  an  eighth  paxt  of  the 
ground  which  the  four  sacks  will  take.  Provi- 
dence having  contrived  by  the  very  formation  of 
this  root  that  it  shall  occupy  but  a  very  MnaA 
space.  Parsnips  are  very  good  the  eeonnd  day 
warmed  in  tlie  frying  pan,  and  a  little  raaherof 
pork,  or  bacon,  will  give  tiiem  a  nice  flavour.* 

Dr.  Shepherd  now  said,  *  as  a  proof  of  the 
nourishing  quality  of  parsnips,  I  was  reading  in 
a  history  book  this  very  day,  that  the  American 
Indians  make  a  great  part  of  their  bread  of  pars, 
nips,  tliough  Indian  corn  is  so  famous ;  it  will 
make  a  little  variety  too.' 

A  Cheap  Stew. 

*  I  remember,'  said  Mrs.  White,  *  a  cheap  dish, 
so  nice  that  it  makes  my  mouth  water.  I  peel 
some  raw  potatoes,  slice  ihem  thin,  put  the  slices 
into  a  deep  frying-pan,  or  pot  with  a  little  water, 
an  onion,  and  a  bit  of  i>eppcr.  Then  I  got  a 
bone  or  two  o€  a  breast  of  mutton,  or  a  little  strip 
of  salt  pork  and  put  into  it  Cover  it  down 
close,  keep  in  the  steam,  and  let  it  stew  {or  an 
hour.* 

*'  You  really  give  me  an  appetite,  Mrs.  White, 
by  your  dainty  receipts,'  said  tiie  doctor.  *  1  am 
resolved  to  have  this  dish  at  my  own  table.'  *  I 
could  tell  you  another  very  good  dish,  and  still 
cheaper,*  answered  she.  '  Come,  let  us  have  it,' 
cried  the  doctor.  *I  shall  write  all  down  as 
soon  as  I  get  home,  and  I  will  favour  any  body 
with  a  copy  of  these  receipts  who  will  call  at 
my  house.' — *  And  I  will  do  more,  sir,'  said  Mrs. 
White,  *  for  I  will  put  any  of  these  women  in 
the  way  how  to  dress  it  the  first  time,  if  they 
are  at  a  loss.     But  this  is  my  dish: 

*  Take  two  or  three  pickled  herrings,  put  them 
into  a  stone  jar,  fill  it  up  with  potatoes,  and  a 
little  water,  and  let  it  bake  in  the  oven  till  it  is 
done.  1  would  give  one  hint  more,'  added  she ; 
*  I  have  taken  to  use  nothing  but  potatoe  starch ; 
and  though  I  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it,  no- 
body's linen  in  a  common  way  looks  better  than 
ours.' 

The  doctor  now  said,  *  I  am  sorry  ftr  one 
hardship  which  many  poor  people  labour  under* 
I  mean  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  little  milk.  I 
wish  all  farmer's  wives  were  as  considerate  as 
you  are,  Mrs.  White.  A  little  milk  is  a  great 
comfort  to  the  poor,  especially  when  their  chil- 
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drcn  &IC  tick  ;  and  I  have  known  it  aniwer  to 
the  wllcr  as  well  aa  to  the  buyer,  to  keep  a  cow 
or  two  on  purpose  to  lell  it  by  the  quart,  instead 
of  making  butter  and  cheese. 

*  Sir,  said  farmer  White,  *  I  beg  leave  to  say 
a  word  to  the  men,  if  you  please,  for  all  your 
advice  goes  to  the  women.  If  you  will  drink 
^*  gin,  you  may  get  more  meat  If  you  ab- 
stain  from  the  ale-hoose,  you  may,  many  of  you, 
get  a  little  one-way  beer  at  homo.* — *■  Ay,  that 
we  can  farmer,*  said  poor  Tom,  tlic  thatcher, 
who  was  DOW  got  well  *  Easter  Monday  for 
that — I  aay  no  more.  A  word  to  the  wise.* 
The  fkrmer  smiled  and  went  on :  *  The  number 
•f  public  honses  in  many  a  parish,  brings  on 
more  fanoger  and  rags,  than  all  the  taxes  m  it, 
Insvy  as  they  are.  All  the  other  evils  put  to- 
t^her  hardly  make  up  the  sum  of  that  one. 
We  are  now  raising  a  fresh  subscription  for  you. 
This  will  be  our  rule  of  giving.  We  will  not 
fivB  to  eots,  gamblers,  and  &ibbath.breakcr8. 
Tboae  who  do  not  set  their  young  children  to 
work  on  week-days,  and  send  them  to  school  and 
church  on  Sondiays,  deserve  little  favour.  No 
man  should  keep  a  dog  till  he  has  more  food 
than  hia  family  wantM.  If  ho  feeds  them  at 
home,  thuj  rob  his  children ;  if  he  starves  them, 
they  rob  his  neighbours.  Wo  have  heard  in  a 
oeighboaring  city,  tliat  some  people  carried 
back  the  sa^ription  Ioave%  because  they  were 
too  coarse ;  but  we  hope  better  things  of  you.* 
Here  Betty  Plane  begged,  with  all  humility,  to 
pot  in  a  word.  *  Certainly,*  said  the  doctor,  *  we 
will  listen  to  all  modest  complaints,  and  try  to 
redress  them.'  *  You  are  pleased  to  say,  sir,* 
said  she,  *that  wo  might  find  much  comfort 
from  buying  coarse  bitd  of  beef.  And  so  wo 
miifht,  but  you  do  not  know,  sir,  that  wc  could 
leldom  get  them,  evon  when  we  had  the  monry, 
and  tiines  wcro  so  bad.*  '  How  so,  licity  V  *  Sir, 
when  we  go  to  butcher  Jobhins,  for  a  bit  of  shin, 
or  any  other  lean  piece,  his  answer  is,  *  You 
can't  have  it  to-day.  The  cook  at  the  great 
house  baa  bespoke  it  for  gravy,  or  the  doctor's 


maid  (begging  your  pardon,  sir,)  has  just  or- 
dered it  for  soup.* — Now,  if  Kuch  kind  gentlefolk 
were  aware  that  this  gravy  and  soup  not  only 
consume  a  great  deal  of  meat,  which,  to  be  sure, 
those  have  a  right  to  do  who  can  pay  for  it ;  but 
that  it  takes  away  those  coarse  piuces  which  the 
poor  would  boy,  if  they  bought  at  all.  For,  in- 
deed, the  rich  have  been  very  kind,  and  I  don't 
know  what  wo  should  have  done  without  them.* 

*  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  Rctty,*  said  the 
doctor,  *  and  I  aseure  you  I  will  have  no  more 
gravy  soup.  My  garden  will  supply  me  with 
HoupH  that  are  both  wholesomer  and  better  ;  and 
I  will  answer  for  my  lady  at  the  great  houso, 
that  she  will  do  tlie  same.  I  hope  this  will  bo- 
come  a  general  rule,  and  then  wc  shall  expect 
that  butchers  will  favour  you  in  the  prices  of 
the  coarse  pieces,  if  we  who  aro  rich,  buy  no- 
thing but  the  prime.  In  our  gills  we  shall  pre- 
fer, as  the  farmer  has  told  you,  those  who  keep 
steadily  to  their  work.  Such  as  como  to  tho 
vestry  for  a  loaf,  and  do  not  come  to  church  for 
the  sermon,  we  shall  mark ;  and  prefer  those 
who  come  constantly,  whether  there  are  any 
gifts  or  not.  But  there  is  one  rule  from  which 
we  never  will  depart  Those  who  have  been 
seen  aiding,  or  abetting  any  riot,  any  attack  on 
butchers,  bakers,  wheat-mows,  mills,  or  millers, 
wc  will  not  relieve;  but  with  the  quiet,  con- 
tented, hard.working  man,  I  will  share  niv  last 
morsel  of  broad.  I  shall  only  add,  though  it  has 
pleased  God  to  send  us  this  visitation  as  a  pun- 
ishment, yet  we  may  convert  this  short  trial  into 
a  lasting  blessing,  if  wo  all  turn  over  a  new  leafl 
Prosperity  had  ii.ade  most  of  us  careless.  The 
thoughtless  profusion  of  some  of  the  rich  could 
only  be  exceeded  by  the  idleness  and  bad  manage- 
incnt  of  some  of  the  poor.  I^et  us  now  at  last 
adopt  that  good  old  maxim,  everyone  mend  one. 
And  may  God  add  his  blessing.' 

The  people  now  cheerfully  departed  with  their 
rice,  resolving  as  many  of  them  as  could  get 
milk,  to  put  one  of  Mrs.  Whito's  receipts  in 
practice,  and  an  excellent  supper  they  had. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HESTER  WILMOT- 


BEING   THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


Hester  Wilmot  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Weston,  of  parents  who  maintained  themselves 
by  their  labour  ;  they  were  both  of  them  ungod- 
Iv,  it  is  no  wonder  therefore  they  were  unhappy. 
They  lived  badly  together,  and  how  could  they 
do  otherwise  ?  for  their  tempers  were  very  ditfcr- 
ent,  and  they  had  no  religion  to  smooth  down 
this  difference,  or  to  teach  them  that  they  ought 
to  bear  with  each  other's  faults.  Rebecca  Wil- 
mol  was  a  proof  that  people  may  have  somo 
right  qualities,  and  yet  be  but  bad  characters, 
anid  utterly  destitute  of  religion.  She  was  clean, 
notable  and  industrious.  Now  1  know  some 
folks  fancy  that  the  poor  who  have  these  quali- 
ties need  have  no  other,  but  this  is  a  sad  mistake, 
as  I  am  sure  every  page  in  the  Bible  would 
show ;  and  it  la  a  pity  people  do  not  consult  it 

Voi.  I. 


oflener.    They  direct  their  ploughing  and  sow-  \. 
ing  by  the  information  of  the  Almanac,  why  1 
will  they  not  consult  the  Bible  for  the  direction   I 
of  their  hearts  and  lives  ?     Rebecca  was  of  a  / 
violent,  ungovernablo  temper ;   and    that  very 
neatness  which  is  in  itself  so  pleasing,  in  her 
became  a  sin,  for  her  affection   to  her   husband 
and  children  was  quite  lost  in  on  over  anxious 
desire  to  have  her  house  reckoned  the  nicest  in 
tho  parish.     Rebecca  was  also  a  i)roof  that  a 
poor  woman  may  be  as  vain  as  a  ricii  one,  h»r  it 
was  not  so  much  the  comfort  of  nt?atnoss,  as  the 
praise  of  neatness,  which  she  coveted.     A  s}>ot 
on  her  hearth,  or  a  bit  of  rust  on  a  brass  can- 
dlestick, would  throw  her  into  a  violent  passion. 
Now  it  is  very  right  to  keep  the  hrarth  clean 
and  tliC  candlestick  bright,  but  it  is  very  wrong 
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IK)  to  set  onc*Ei  affections  on  a  hearth  or  a  candle- 
stick, as  U)  make  onc*8  self  unhappy  if  any  tri- 
fling accident  happens  to  thcni;  and  if  Rebecca 
had  been  as  careful  to  keep  her  heart  without 
spot,  or  her  life  without  blemish,  as  she  was  to 
keep  her  fire-irons  free  from  either,  she  would 
have  been  held  up  in  this  hiHtory,  not  as  a  warn- 
ing, but  as  a  pattern,  and  in  that  case  her  nicety 
would  have  come  in  for  a  part  of  the  praise.  It 
was  no  fault  in  Rebecca,  but  a  merit,  that  her 
oak  table  was  so  brij^ht  you  could  almost  see  to 
put  your  cap  on  in  it ;  but  it  was  no  merit  but 
a  fault,  that  when  John,  her  husband,  laid  down 
his  cup  of  beer  upon  it  so  as  to  leave  a  mark, 
she  would  fly  out  into  so  terrible  a  passion  that 
all  the  children  were  forced  to  run  to  corners  ; 
now  poor  John  having  no  corner  to  run  to,  ran 
to  tbo  ale-house,  till  Uiat  which  was  at  first  a 
refuge  too  soon  became  a  pleasure. 

Rebecca  never  wished  her  children  to  team 
to  read,  because  she  said  it  would  only  serve  to 
make  them  lazy,  and  she  herself  had  done  very 
.  well  without  it.  She  would  keep  poor  Hester 
from  church  to  stone  the  space  under  the  stairs 
in  fine  patterns  and  flowers.  I  don't  pretend  to 
say  there  was  any  harm  in  this  little  decoration, 
it  looks  pretty  enough,  and  it  is  better  to  let  the 
children  do  that  than  nothing.  But  still  these 
are  not  things  to  set  one's  heart  upon ;  and  be- 
sides Rebecca  only  did  it  as  a  trap  for  praise ; 
for  she  was  sulky  and  disappointed  if  any  ladies 
happened  to  call  in  and  did  not  seem  delighted 
with  the  flowers  which  she  used  to  draw  with  a 
burnt  stick  on  the  whitewash  of  the  chimney 
corners.  Besides  all  tiiis  tinery  was  oAen  done 
on  a  Sunday,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm 
in  doing  right  things  at  a  wroni;  time,  or  in 
wasting  much  time  on  thingn  which  are  of  no 
real  use,  or  in  doing  any  thing  at  all  out  of  va- 
^  nity.  Now  I  bog  that  no  lazy  t>iattcrn  of  a  wife 
will  go  and  take  any  comfort  in  her  dirt  from 
what  is  here  said  against  RelK'cca's  nicety  ;  for 
I  believe,  that  for  one  who  makes  her  husband 
anhappy  through  neatness,  twenty  do  so  by  dirt 
and  laziness.  AH  excuses  are  wrong,  but  the 
excess  of  a  good  quality  is  not  so  common  as  the 
excess  of  a  bad  one  ;  and  not  being  so  obvious, 
perhaps,  fur  that  very  reason  requires  more  ani- 
madversion. 

John  Wilmot  was  not  an  ill-natured  man,  but 
he  had  no  fixed  principle.  Instead  of  setting 
himself  to  cure  his  wife's  faults  by  mild  reproof 
and  good  example,  he  was  driven  by  them  into 
still  greater  faults  himself.  It  is  a  common  case 
with  people  who  have  no  religion  when  any  cross 
accident  bcfals  them,  instead  of  trying  to  make 
the  l«st  of  a  bad  matter,  instead  of  considering 
tlieir  trouble  as  a  trial  sent  from  God  to  purify 
them,  or  instead  of  considering  the  faults  of 
others  as  a  punishment  for  their  own  sins,  in- 
stead of  this  I  say,  what  do  they  do,  but  either 
sink  down  at  once  into  despair,  or  else  run  for 
comfort  into  evil  courses.  Drinking  is  thn  com- 
mon remedy  for  sorrow,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
remedy,  the  end  of  which  is  to  destroy  soul  and 
body.  John  now  began  to  spend  all  his  leisure 
hours  at  the  Bell.  He  used  to  be  fond  of  his  chil- 
dren :  but  when  he  could  not  come  home  in  quiet, 
and  play  with  the  little  ones,  while  his  wife 
dressed  him  a  bit  of  hot  supper,  he  grew  in  time 


taken  to  drink  can  seldom  be  said  to  be  guilty 
of  one  sin  only  ;  John's  heart  became  hardened. 
His  aflcction  for  his  family  was  lost  in  self.ia. 
dulgence.  Patience  and  submission,  on  the  ptit 
of  the  wife,  might  have  won  much  upon  a  man 
of  John's  temper  ;  but  instead  of  trying  to  re- 
claim him,  his  wife  seemed  rather  to  delight  in 
putting  him  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  she  ooaU, 
that  she  might  be  justified  in  her  constant  ■bun 
of  him.  I  doubt  whether  she  would  have  been  ii 
much  pleased  with  his  reformation  as  she  wu 
with  always  talking  of  his  faults,  though  I  knov 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  neighbours,  that  ifshi 
had  taken  as  much  pains  to  refinrm  her  hosfaud 
by  reforming  her  own  temper,  as  she  did  lo 
abuse  him  and  expose  him,  her  endeavoon 
might  have  been  blessed  with  sncoess.  Good  \ 
Christians,  who  are  trying  to  subdue  their  omi 
faults,  can  hardly  believe  that  the  ungodly  ban 
a  sort  of  savage  satisfaction  in  trying,  bj  indol- 
gcnce  of  their  own  evil  tempers,  to  lentn  the 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  they  hate  to  da 
Need  we  look  any  farther  for  a  proof  of  our  omn, 
corrupt  nature,  when  we  see  mankind  delight  in 
sins  which  have  neither  the  temptation  ofpnA 
or  the  allurement  of  pleasure,  such  as  plagaiog, 
vexing,  or  abusing  each  other. 

Hester  was  the  eldest  of  their  five  children 
she  was  a  sharp  sensible  girl,  but  at  fourtaen 
years  old  she  could  not  tell  a  letter,  nor  had  she 
ever  been  taught  to  bow  her  knee  to  Him  who 
made  her,  for  jQhn's_9r_  rathar  R^bgcca.'s  honie, 
had  seldom  the  name  of~God  pronounced  in  it, 
except  to  be  blasphemed. 

It  was  just  about  tliis  time,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  ^Irs.  Jones  set  up  hor  Sunday-school,  of 
which  Mrs.  Ik'lty  C-rew  was  ap|K>intnd  mistress, 
as  has  been  before  related.  Mrs.  Jones  finding 
that  none  of  the  WilmoU  were  sent  to  school, 
to(jk  a  walk  to  Rebecca's  house,  and  civilly  loki 
her,  she  called  to  let  her  know  that  a  school  wis 
ofK'ncd,  to  whicii  she  drsircd  her  to  send  her 
children  on  Sunday  following,  especially  her 
eldest  daughter  Hester.  *  Well,'  said  Rebecca, 
*and  what  will  you  give  her  if  I  do?'  *Gire 
her  !'  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  that  is  rather  a  rode 
question,  and  asked  in  a  rude  manner :  how- 
ever, as  a  sof\  answer  turnotb  away  wrath,  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  give  her  the  best  of  learn- 
ing ;  I  will  teach  her  to  fear  Ood  and  keep  ki$ 
commandments.''  *  I  would  rather  you  would 
teach  her  to  fear  me,  and  keep  my  house  dean,* 
said  this  wicked  woman.  *She  shanH  oome, 
however,  unless  you  will  pay  her  for  iL*  *  Pay 
her  for  it !'  said  the  lady,  *  will  it  not  be  rewiid 
enough  that  she  will  be  taught  to  read  the  word 
of  God  without  any  expense  to  you  ?  For  thoo^ 
many  gifts  both  of  books  and  clothing  will  be 
given  the  children,  yet  you  are  not  to  oonsider 
those  gifls  so  much  in  the  light  of  payment  lil 
an  expression  of  good  will  in  your  bene&ctors/J 
*  I  say,'  interrupted  Rebecca,  *  that  Hester  shanT 
go  to  school.  Religion  is  of  no  use  that  I  knosT 
of  but  to  make  people  hate  their  own  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  I  see  no  good  in  learning  but  to 
make  folks  proud,  and  lazy,  and  dirty.  1  cannot 
tell  a  letter  myself,  and,  though  I  say  it,  that  I 
should  not  say  it,  there  is  not  a  notabler  womuj 
in  the  parish.*    *  Pray,'  said  Mrs.  Jones  miUlj; 
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thiriK  that  yoon^  people  will  disobey 
'cntfl  the  more  lor  bein^  taught  to  fear 

I  don't  think  any  thin|^  about  it/  fiaid 
;  *  I  shan't  let  her  oome,  and  there's  the 

short  of  the  matter.  Iloster  has  other 
jT ;  but  you  may  hare  some  of  these  lit- 

if  you  will :'  'No,'  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
ot ;  I  hare  not  set  op  a  nursery,  but  a 

am  not  at  all  this  exi>cnse  to  take  cry- 
i  out  of  the  mother's  way,  but  to  in- 
iMmable  bein^  in  the  road  to  eternal 

it  oo^ht  to  1m  a  rule  in  all  schools  not 
he  troubleaome  young  children  unless 
er  will  try  to  spare  the  elder  ones,  who 
lie  of  learning.*  *  But,*  said  Rebecca, 
k  youn;^  child  which  Hester  mast  nurse 
ress  £nner.    And  the  must  iron  the 

scour  the  irons,  and  dig  the  potatoes, 

the  water  to  boil  them.*  '  As  to  nurs- 
hild,  that  ii  indeed  a  necessary  duty, 
ter  ought  to  stay  at  home  part  of  the 
able  you  to  go  to  church ;  and  families 
Here  each  other  in  this  way,  but  aa  to 
st  they  are  no  reasons  at  all,  for  the 
d  not  be  scoured  so  often,  and  the  rags 
:  ironed,  and  the  potatoes  dug,  and  the 
ched  on  the  Saturday ;  and  1  can  tell 
neither  your  minister  here,  nor  your 
rcafler,  will  accept  of  any  such  ex- 

s  while  Hester  staid  behind  pule  and 
;,  lest  her  unkind  mother  should  carry 
.  She  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Jones  with  so 
e  and  gratitude,  as  to  win  her  a/roction, 
;ood  lady  went  on  tryinir  to  soften  liiis 
rthcr.  At  last  Rebecca  condescended 
Veil  I  don't  know  but  I  may  Irl  her 
r  and  tlion  when  1  ran  spare  Iicr,  pro- 
nd  you  make  it  wortli  hrr  while.'  All 
»lio  had  never  asked  Mrs.  Jonos  in 
nor  had  once  bid  lior  younjj  children 
though  they  wrre  cryinjj  and  sijiialliii«»' 
s  timr.  Rfbfcr'a  fancied  this  rudrnnss 
nly  way  she  hadofshowinif  shothoiijrht 
)  bo  as  good  as  her  guest,  but  Mrs. 
•or  lost  her  tem[>er.  The  nioineiit  she 
of  tlie  house,  Rebecca  called  out  loud 
\T  her  to  hear,  and  ordered  Hester  to 
one  and  a  bit  of  sand  to  scrul)  out  the 
that  dirty  woman's  shoes.  Hester  in 
Xs  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  rubbed  out 
so  neatly,  that  her  mother  could  not 
nti ng  that  so  handy  a  girl  was  going 
tiled,  by  being  taught  godliness,  and 
iny  such  nonsense. 

ines  who  knew  the  world,  told  her 
I.  Crew,  that  her  grand  difTiculty  would 
io  much  from  the  children  as  the  pa- 
hesc,  said  she,  are  apt  to  fall  into  that 
kc,  that  because  their  children  are 
have  a  little  of  this  world's  goods,  the 
lust  miko  it  up  to  them  in  false  indul- 
^hc  children  of  the  gentry  are  much 
oTcd  and  corrected  for  their  faults,  and  j 
n  far  stricter  discipline.  Ho  was  a, 
said.  Chasten  thy  aon^  and  let  not  thy 
for  hi9  crying.  But  do  not  lose  your 
the  more  vicious  the  children  are,  you 
soiber  the  more  they  stand  in  need  of 
uction.    When  they  are  bad,  comfort 


j  yourself  with  thinking  how  much  worse  they 
j  would  have  been  but  for  you ;  and  what  a  bur- 
den they  would  become  to  society  if  these  evil 
tempers  were  to  receive  no  checks   The  great 
thing  which  enabled  Mrs.  Crew  to  teach  well, 
was  the  deep  insight  she  had  got  into  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature.  And  I  doubt  if  any  one  can 
make  a  thoroughly  good  teacher  of  religion  anT' 
morals,  who  wants  the  master-key  to  the  heart. 
Others  indeed  may  teach  knowledge,  decency, 
and  good  manners ;  but  those,  however  valuable, 
are  not  Christianity.     Mrs.  Crow,  who   knewl 
that  out  of  the  heart  proceed  lying,  thoA,  and! 
all  that  train  of  evils  which  begin  to  break  out* 
even  in  young  children,  applied  her  labours  to  j 
correct  tliis  root  of  evil.    But  though  a  diligentJ 
she  was  a  humble  teacher,  well  knowing  thai 
unless  the  grace  of  God  bleaaed  her  labours,  she 
should  but  labour  in  vain. 

Hestor  Wilroot  never  failed  to  attend  the 
school,  whenever  her  perverse  mother  woald 
give  her  leave,  and  her  delight  in  learning  was 
BO  great,  that  she  would  work  early  aud  late  to 
gain  a  little  time  for  her  book.  As  she  had  a 
quick  capacity,  she  learned  soon  to  spell  and 
read,  and  Mrs.  Crew  observing  her  diligence, 
used  to  lend  her  a  book  to  carry  home,  that  she 
might  pick  up  a  little  at  odd  times.  It  would 
be  well  if  teachers  would  make  this  distinction. 
To  give,  or  lend  books  to  those  who  take  no  del 
light  in  them  is  an  useless  expense  ;  while  it  is 
kind  and  right  to  assist  well-disposed  young  peo-  . 
pie  with  every  help  of  this  sort.  Those  who  t 
love  books  seldom  hurt  them,  while  the  slothful 
who  hate  learning,  will  wear  out  a  book  more 
in  a  week,  than  the  dili^rvnt  will  do  in  a  year. 
Hostor's  way  was  to  read  over  one  question  in 
her  catrcliisin,  or  one  verse  in  her  hymn  book, 
hy  firn-liijht  bi.'tore  she  went  to  bed  ;  this  siio 
tfioiiirht  ov(  r  in  the  !ii;;ht ;  and  when  she  was 
drossi»;r  JHTselt'  in  the  morning,  flie  was  glad 
to  t'lnd  she  always  knew  u  little  mnre  than  she 
had  done  the  morning  before.  It  is  not  to  ho 
believed  )iow  much  thosf  |)ooplo  will  ba  found 
to  have  pained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  who  aro 
accustomed  to  work  up  all  the  little  odd  end.'i 
and  remnants  of  h'isnro  ;  who  value  time  even 
more  than  money  ;  and  who  are  convinced  that 
minutes  are  no  more  to  be  wasti;d  than  pence. 
Nay,  he  who  finds  helms  wasted  a  shilling  may 
by  diligence  hojM)  to  fetch  it  up  again ;  but  no 
repentance  or  industry  can  ever  bring  backono 
wasted  hour.  My  gt)od  young  reader,  if  ever 
you  arc  tempted  to  waste  an  hour,  go  and  ask  a 
dying  man  what  he  would  give  for  that  hour 
which  you  are  throwing  away,  and  according  as 
he  answers  so  do  you  act. 

As  her  mother  hated  thesi^htof  a  book,  Hes- 
ter was  forced  to  learn  out  of  sight :  it  was  no 
disobedience  to  do  this,  as  long  as  she  wasted  no 
part  of  that  time  which  it  was  her  duty  to  spend 
in  useful  labour.  She  would  have  thought  it  a 
sin  to  have  lef\  her  work  for  her  book ;  but  she 
did  not  think  it  wrong  to  steal  time  from  her 
sleep,  and  to  bo  learning  an  hour  before  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  awake.  Hester  would  not 
neglect  the  washing-tub,  or  the  spinning-wheel, 
even  to  ffet  on  with  her  catechism :  but  she 
thouuht  it  fair  to  think  over  her  questions,  while 
she  was  washing  and  spinning.  In  a  few  montlis 
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i}ie  was  able  to  read  fluently  in  St  John*i  GO0. 

pel,  which  is  the  easiest    But  Mrs.  Crew  did 

not  think  it  enough  that  her  children  could  read 
I  a  chapter,  she  would  make  Ihem  understand  it 
[  jilso.     It  is  in  a  good  degree  owing  to  tiie  want 

of  religious  knowledge  in  teachers,  that  there  is 

I 'bo  little  religion  in  the  world.  Unless  the  Bible 
is  laid  open  to  the  understanding,  children  may 
read  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelation,  without 
any  other  improvement  than  barely  learning 
how  to  pronounce  tho  words.  Mrs.  Crew  found 
there  was  but  one  way  to  compel  their  attention  ; 
this  was  by  obliging  tliem  to  return  back  again 
to  her  the  sense  of  what  she  had  read  to  them, 
and  tills  (hey  might  do  in  their  own  words,  if 
.  they  could  not  remember  the  words  of  Scrip- 
j  tyre.  Those  who  had  weak  capacities  would, 
to  be  sure,  do  this  but  very  imperfectly ;  but 
even  the  weakest,  if  they  were  willing,  would 
retain  lomcthing.  She  so  managed  that  Mying 
ike  catechism  was  not  merely  an  act  of  the  me- 
mory,  but  of  the  understanding  :  for  she  had  ob- 
served formerly  that  those  who  had  learned  the 
catechism  in  the  common  formal  way.  when 
tlicy  were  children,  had 


her  she  was  a  sinner,  and  her  oatachisn 
the  same.  She  was  much  difltretaed  oni 
on  thinking  over  this  promiBO  which  ahi 
just  made  (in  answer  to  tho  question  whic 
to  her  lot)  To  renounce  the  devil  and  ml 
worlca^  the  pompt  and  vaniiieg  of  this  u 
worldy  and  all  the  tinful  lu$t$  of  the  JUt 
say  she  was  distressed  on  finding  that 
were  not  merely  certain  words  which  sb 
bound  to  repeat,  but  certain  conditions  1 
^e  waa  bound  to  perform.  She  was  sadli 
zlcd  to  know  how  this  was  to  he  done,  til 
met  with  these  words  in  her  Bible :  My 
it  sufficient  for  thee.  But  still  ehe  waa  at 
to  know  how  this  grace  was  to  be  obfa 
Happily  Mr.  Simpson  preached  on  the  nexl 
day  from  this  text.  Ask  and  ye  thall  reeete* 
In  this  sermon  was  explained  to  her  the  n> 
the  duty,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Afte 
she  opened  her  heart  to  Mrs.  Crew,  who  b 
her  tlie  great  doctrines  of  Scripture,  in  a  sc 
but  plain  way.  Hester's  own  heart  led  1 
assent  to  that  humbling  doctrine  of  tho  catec 
that  We  are  by  nature  horn  in  tin ;  and 
glad  was  she  to  be  relieved  by  hearing  of 
spiritual  prace  by  which  we  have  a 


were  Children,  nad   never  understood   it 

when  they  became  men  and  women,  and  it  re-     ^ 

maincd  in  tlie  memory  without  having  madel  r/nfo  righteousness.  Thus  her  mind  wi 
.  any  impression  on  the  mind.  Thus  this  finel  sooner  humbled  by  one  part  than  it  gained 
.  summary  of  the  Christian  religion  is  considered  Ifort  from  another.    Oa  the  other  hand, 


as  little  more  tlian  a  form  of  words,  the  being 
able  to  repeat  which,  is  a  qualification  for  being 
confirmed  by  the  bishop,  instead  of  being  con- 
sidcred  as  really  containing  those  grounds  of 

,  Christian  faith  and  practice,  by  which  they  are 

uto  be  confirmed  Christians. 

'  Mrs.  Crew  used  to  say  to  Mrs.  Jones,  tliose 
who  teach  the  poor  must  indeed  give  line  upon 


line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there 

a  little,  as  they  can  receive  it.     So  that  teaching  f  warned  at  sixteen  more  than  they  did  a 

must  be  a  great  grievance  to  those  who  do  not  land  they  are  commonly  turned  adrift  at  tbi 


she  was  rejoicing  in  a  lively  hope  in  God*t 
cy  through  Christ,  her  mistress  pat  her  in 
that  that  was  only  the  true  repentance  ky 
we  forsake  sin.  Thus  the  catechism,  expl 
by  a  pious  teacher,  was  found  to  contain  a 
aiiicUs  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Mrs.  Jones  greatly  disapproved  the  pn 
of  turning  away  the  scholars  because  they 
grown  up.     Young  people,  said  she,  want 


^  really  make  it  a  laltour  of  love.  I  sec  so  mnch 
levity,  obstinacy,  and  ignorance,  that  it  keeps 
my  own  forbearance  in  continual  exercise,  inso- 
much that  I  trust  I  am  getting  good  myself, 
while  I  am  doing  good  to  others.  No  one,  ma- 
dam, can  know  till  they  try,  that  after  they  have 
asked  a  poor  untaught  child  the  same  question 
nineteen  times,  they  must  not  lose  tlieir  temper, 
but  go  on  and  ask  it  tho  twentieth.  Now  and 
then,  when  I  am  tempted  to  be  impatient,  I  cor- 
rect myself  by  thinking  over  that  active  proof 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  requires  of  our  love 
to  him  when  he  says.  Feed  my  lambs. 

Hester  Wilmot  had  never  been  bred  to  go  to 
church,  for  her  father  and  mother  had  never 
thought  of  going  themselves,  unless  at  a  chris- 
tening in  their  own  family,  or  at  a  funeral  of 
their  neighbours,  both  of  which  they  considered 
iiicroly  us  opfrartunities  for  good  eating  and 
drinkincf,  and  not  as  oilices  of  religion. 

As  [xx3r  Hester  had  no  com  tort  at  home,  it 
wa.s  tho  less  wonder  she  delighted  in  her  school, 
iier  Bible,  and  her  church  ;  for  so  great  isGod's 
goodncsf),  that  he  is  pleased  to  make  religion  a 
I>ocuIiar  comfort  to  those  who  h.ive  no  other 
comfort.  The  God  whoso  name  she  had  seldom 
heard  but  when  it  was  taken  in  vain,  was  now 
revealed  to  her  as  a  God  pf  infinite  power,  jus- 
tice, and  holiness.  What  she  read  in  her  Bible, 
and  what  she  felt  in  her  own  heart,  convinced 


.age  when  they  want  most  instruction; 
'dangers  and  temptations  most  beset  them. 
are  ex]K>sod  to  more  evil  by  the  leisure  of  1 
day  evening  than  by  the  business  of  a  ^ 
week  :  but  then  religion  must  be  made  plei 
and  instruction  must  be  carried  on  in  a 
and  agreeable,  and  familiar  way.  If  tiiej 
dislike  the  teacher  they  will  soon  get  to  d 
what  is  taught,  so  that  a  master  or  miitn 
in  some  measure  answerable  for  the  future 
of  young  persons,  inasmuch  as  that  piel 
pends  on  their  manner  of  making  religion 
sant  as  well  as  profitable. 

To  attend  Mrs.  Jones's  evening  instnu 
was  soon  tliought  not  a  task  but  a  holiday 
a  few  months  it  was  reckoned  a  dieadva: 
to  the  character  of  any  young  person  in  tl 
rish  to  know  that  they  did  not  attend  the 
ing  school.  At  first,  indeed,  many  of  them 
only  with  a  view  to  learn  amiuement ;  bi 
tho  blessing  of  God,  they  grew  fond  of  ini 
tion,  and  some  of  them  became  trnly  ] 
Mrs.  Jones  spoke  to  them  on  Sunday  evi 
as  follows  : — *  My  dear  young  women,  I  Tt 
nt  your  improvement;  but  I  rejoice  with  i 
biing^.  I  have  known  young  people  set  oat 
who  afterwards  fell  off.  The  heart  is  deo 
Many  like  religious  knowledge,  who  do  00 
the  strictnetis  of  a  religious  life.  I  must  I 
fore  watch  whether  those  who  wo  diiigei 
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and  ■chooU  ara  diligent  in  Uieir  daily 
Whether  thoM  who  ny  they  believe  in 
rally  o&fy  him.    Whether  they  who  pro- 
lure  Christ  keep   his  commandment; 
who   hear   themselves   coniinended   for 
iety,  may  learn  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
af  man.    People  may  ^t  a  knack  at  re- 
phrases without  bcin^  religious;  they 
«n  get  to  frequent  places  of  worship  as 
iscmcnt,  in  order  to  meet  tlicir  friends, 
ly  learn  to  delight  in  a  sort  of  spiritual 
whilt!  religion  has  no  power  in  their 
But  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  and 
that  accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus 

t  became  of  Hester  Wilmot,  with  some 
L  of  Mrs.  Jones's  May-day  feast  tor  her 
my  readers  shall  be  told  next  month. 


PART  II. 
T%e  New  Gown, 

xa  WiLHOT,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  had 
f  nature  peevish,  and  lazy;  she  would 
.  child,  now  and  then  slight  her  work, 
on  her  mother  was  unreasonable  she  was 
to  return  a  saucy  answer ;  but  when  she 
acquainted  with  her  own  heart,  and  with 
ptures,  these  evil  tempers  were,  in  a  good 
B,  aobdued,  for  she  now  learnt  to  imitate, 

violent  mother,  but  him  itho  was  meek 
iy.  When  she  was  scolded  for  doing  ill, 
yed  (or  grace  to  do  better ;  and  the  only 
■he  made  to  her  mother's  charge,  *  that 
.  only  served  to  make  people  lazy,'  was 
5  to  do  twice  as  much  work,  in  order  to 
lat  really  made  them  diligent  The  only 
1  which  she  ventured  to  disobey  her  mn- 
is,  that  when  she  ordered  her  to  do  week 
ork  on  a  Sunday,  lleKtcr  cried,  and  said, 

not  dare  to  disobey  (>od  ;  but  to  show 
e  did  not  wish  to  save  her  own  labour, 
lid  do  a  double  portion  of  work  on  the 
y  night,  and  rise  two  hours  earlier  on 
f  morning. 

,  when  she  had  worked  very  hard,  her 
told  her  she  would  treat  her  with  a  holy. 

icillowing  Sabbath,  and  take  her  a  fme 

cat  cakes  and  drink  ale  at  Weston  fair, 
though  it  was  professed  to  be  kept  on  the 
r,  yet,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  villacre,  al. 
^gan  on  the  Sunday  evening.*  Rebecca, 
uld  on  no  account  have  wasted  the  Mon- 
uch  was  a  working  day,  in  idleness  and 
*,  thought  she  had  a  very  ;;ood  right  to 
srself  at  the  fair  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
as  to  take  her  children.  Hester  earnest- 
ed  to  be  lefl  at  home,  and  her  mother  in  I 
went  without  her.  A  wet  walk,  and  i 
B  tiian  she  wan  used  to  drink,  gave  Re- ' 

dangerous  fever. — During  Uiis  illness 

practice  i*  tno  commnn.  Tho«o  fhir«  which 
>  bv  kept  on  Monilay,  cnmninuly  Iw^ciii  on  thi* 
It  i«  much  to  Im*  wi#hed  that  maKif trates  would  ' 
;«  tn  it.  as  Mr  ^imppon  did  at  \^V^ton.  al  tiM' 
r  Mrs.  Junes.  Thf:nf  in  anotlicr  prnat  ovil  worth 
K  of  juntioes.  In  many  villacert,  during  tlie  fair, 
1  at  private  bouses,  which  have  no  liocDic,  to 
injury  of  sobriety  and  good  morals. 


Hester,  who  would  not  follow  her  to  a  scene  of 
diswlute  mirth,  attended  her  night  and  day,  and 
denied  herself  nect'MBarie.s  that  her  .sick  mother 
might  have  comforts  :  and  though  she  secretly 
prayed  to  God  that  this  sickness  inight  change 
her  mother's  heart,  yet  nhu  never  once  reproach- 
ed her,  or  put  her  in  mind,  that  it  was  caught 
by  indulging  in  a  sinful  pleasure. 

Another  Sunday  night  Iter  father  told  Hester, 
he  thouirht  she  had  now  been  at  school  long 
enough  for  him  to  have  a  little  good  of  her  learn- 
ing,  so  he  desired  she  would  stay  at  homo  and 
read  to  him.  Hester  cheerfully  ran  and  fetched 
her  Testament.  Rut  John  fell  a  laughing,  call- 
ed  her  a  fool,  and  said,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  read  the  Testament  to  him  when  he  was  go- 
ing to  die,  but  at  present  he  must  have  some- 
thing merry.  So  saying,  he  gave  her  a  song 
book  which  he  had  picked  up  at  the  Bell.  Hester 
having  cast  her  eyes  over  it,  refused  to  read  it, 
saying  she  did  not  dare  offend  God  by  reading 
what  would  hurt  her  own  soul. — John  called 
her  a  canting  hypocrite ;  and  said,  he  would 
put  the  Testament  into  the  fire  for  that  there 
was  not  a  more  merry  girl  than  she  was  before 
she  became  religious. — Her  mother  for  once  took 
her  part,  not  because  she  thought  her  daughter 
in  the  right,  but  because  she  was  glad  of  any 
pretence  to  show  her  husband  was  in  the  wrong  ; 
though  she  herself  would  have  abused  Hester 
for  Uie  same  thing  if  John  had  taken  her  part 
John,  with  a  shocking  oath  abused  them  both; 
and  wont  off  in  a  violent  passion. — Hester,  in- 
stead  of  saying  one  undutiful  word  against  her 
father,  took  up  a  Psalter  in  order  to  teach  her 
little  sisters ;  but  Rebecca  was  so  provoked  at 
her  for  not  joining  her  in  her  abuse  of  her  hus- 
band,  that  she  changed  her  humour,  said  John 
was  in  the  right,  and  Hester  a  perverse  hypo- 
crite, who  only  made  religion  a  pretence  fbr 
being  undutiful  to  her  parents.  Hester  bore  all 
in  Rilcncc,  and  committed  her  cause  to  Him  who 
jndgeth  rishteoushj.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
comfort  to  her  if  she  had  dared  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Oew,  and  to  have  joined  in  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  evening  at  school.  But  her  motlier 
refused  to  let  her,  sayinsr  it  would  only  harden 
her  heart  in  mischief.  Hester  said  not  a  word, 
hut  after  having  put  the  little  ones  to  bed,  and 
heard  them  say  their  prayers  out  of  sight,  she 
went  and  sat  down  in  her  own  little  loll,  and 
said  to  herKclf,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  me  to 
have  taught  my  little  sisters  to  read,  I  thought 
it  was  my  duty,  for  David  has  said,  Come  ye 
children  hearken  unto  me,  I  will  teach  yo'j  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  It  would  have  been  still  more 
pleasant  to  have  passed  the  evening  at  school, 
because  I  am  still  ignorant,  and  fitter  to  learn 
than  to  teach ;  but  I  cannot  do  either  without 
Hying  in  the  face  of  my  mother ;  God  sees  fit 
to-night  to  change  my  )>lcasant  duti<>s  into  a 
painful  trial.  I  give  up  mv  will,  and  I  submit 
to  the  will  of  my  father ;  tut  when  he  orders 
nie  to  commit  a  known  sin,  then  I  dare  not  do 
it,  because,  in  so  doing,  I  must  disobey  my  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven. 

Now  it  so  fell  out,  that  this  dispute  happened 
on  the  very  Sunday  next  betbro  Mrs.  Jones's 
yearly  feast.  On  May-day  all  the  school  at- 
tended  her  to  church,  each  in  a  stuff  gown  of 
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their  own  carningr,  and  a  cap  and  white  apron 
of  her  giving.  Ai\er  church  there  was  an  cx- 
aminalion  made  into  the  learning  and  behaviour 
of  the  ficholars;  those  who  were  most  perfect  in 
their  chapters,  and  who  orought  the  best  cha- 
racter for  industry,  humility,  and  sobriety,  re- 
ceived a  Bible,  or  some  other  good  book. 

Now  Hester  had  been  a  whole  year  hoarding 
op  her  little  savings,  in  order  to  be  ready  with 
a  new  gown  on  the  May-day  feast.  Slio  had 
never  got  loss  than  two  shillings  a  week  hy  her 
spinning,  besides  working  for  the  family,  and 
earning  a  triile  by  odd  jobs. — This  money  she 
faithfully  carried  to  her  mother  every  Saturday 
night,  keeping  back  by  consent,  only  twopence 
a-week  towards  the  gown.  The  huui  was  com- 
plete, the  pattern  had  long  been  settled,  and 
Ilester  had  only  on  the  Monday  morning  to  go 
to  the  shop,  pay  her  money,  and  bring  home  her 
gown  to  be  made.  Her  mother  happened  to  go 
out  early  that  morning  to  iron  in  a  gentleman*s 
family,  where  she  usually  staid  a  day  or  two, 
and  Hester  was  busy  puttmg  the  house  in  order 
befbie  she  went  to  tho  shop. 

On  that  very  IMonday  there  was  to  bo  a 
meeting  at  the  t)cll  of  ail  the  idle  fellows  in  the 
parish.  John  Wilmot  of  course  was  to  be  there. 
Indeed  he  had  accepted  a  challenge  of  the  black- 
smith to  a  batch  at  all-fours.  The  blacksmith 
was  flush  of  money,  John  thought  himself  the 
best  player ;  and  that  he  might  make  sure  of 
winning,  he  resolved  to  keep  himself  sober, 
which  he  knew  was  more  than  the  other  would 
do.  John  was  so  used  to  go  upon  tick  ibr  ale, 
that  he  got  to  the  door  of  the  Boll  before  he  re- 
collected that  he  could  not  keep  his  word  with 
tlie  gambler  without  money,  and  he  had  not  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  so  he  sullenly  turned  home- 
vards.  He  dared  not  apply  to  his  wife,  as  ho 
know  he  should  be  more  likely  to  get  a  scratch- 
ed face  than  a  sixfience  from  her;  but  he  knew 
tliat  Hester  had  received  two  shillings  for  her 
last  week's  spinning  on  Saturday,  and  perhaps 
she  might  not  yet  have  given  it  to  her  mother. 
Of  the  hoarded  sum  he  knew  nothing.  He  ask- 
ed her  if  she  could  lend  him  half  a  crown,  and 
he  would  pay  her  next  day.  Hester  pleased  to 
see  him  in  good  humour  af\er  what  had  passed 
the  night  before  ran  up  and  fetched  down  her 
little  box,  and  in  the  joy  of  her  heart  that  he 
now  desired  something  she  could  comply  with 
without  wounding  her  conscience,  cheerfully 
poured  out  her  whole  little  stock  upon  the  table. 
John  was  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  three  half- 
crowns  and  a  sixpence,  and  eagerly  seized  it, 
box  and  all,  together  with  a  few  hoarded  half- 
ponce  at  the  bottom,  though  he  had  only  asked 
to  borrow  half-a-crown.  None  but  one  whose 
heart  was  hardened  by  a  long  course  of  drunk- 
enness could  have  taken  away  tho  whole,  and 
for  such  a  pur[>ose.  He  told  her  she  should 
certainly  have  it  again  next  morning,  and,  in- 
deed intended  to  pay  it,  not  doubting  but  he 
should  double  the  sum.  But  John  overrated 
his  own  skill,  or  luck,  for  he  lost  every  farthing 
to  the  blacksmith,  and  sneaked  home  before 
midnight,  and  quietly  walked  up  to  bed.  He 
was  quite  sober,  which  Hester  thought  a  good 
sign.  Next  morning  she  asked  him,  in  a  very 
humble  way,  for  the  money,  which  she  said  she 


would  not  have  done,  hut  that  if  the  emvn  wit 
not  bought  directly  it  would  not  be  ready  in  time 
for  the  feast    John's  conscience  had  troaUed 
him  a  little  for  what  ho  had  done,  for  when  he 
was  not  drunk  he  was  not  ill-natured,  and  he 
stammered  out  a  broken  excuse,  but  owned  bo 
had  lost  tho  money,  and  had  not  a  fhrtliing  left 
The  moment  Hester  saw  him  mild  and  kind 
her  heart  was  softened,  and  she  begged  htm  not 
to  vex ,  adding,  that  she  would  be  contented 
never  to  have  a  new  gown  as  long  as  she  lived, 
if  she  could  have  the  comfort  of  always  seeing 
him  come  home  sober  as  he  was  last  night.  For 
Hester  did  not  know  that  he  had  refrained  from 
getting  drunk,  only  that  he  might  gamble  with 
a  better  chance  of  success,  and   tliat  when  a 
gamester  keeps  himself  sober,  it  is  not  that  he 
may  practice  a  virtue,  but  that  hu  may  commit 
a  worse  crime.     '  I  am  indeed  sorry  for  what  I 
have  done,*  said  he  ;  *  you  cannot  go  to  the  feast, 
and  what  will  madam  Jones  say?* — *  Yes,  but  I 
can,  said  Hester,  *■  for  (lod  looks  not  at  the  gown, 
but  at  the  heart,  and  I  am  sure  he  sees  mine  foil 
of  gratitude  at  hearing  you  talk  so  kindly  ;  and 
if  I  thought  my  dear  fatlicr  would  change  his 
present  evil  courses,  1  should  be  the  happiest 
girl  at  the  feast  to-morrow.*    John  walked  away 
I  mournfully,  and  said  to  himself,  surely  there 
'must  be  something  in  religion,  since  it  can  thus 
change  tlie  heart.     Hester  wa.s  once  a  pert  girl, 
'  and  now  she  is  as  mild  as  a  lamb.   Slie  wasonoe 
an  indolent  girl,  and  now  she  is  up  with  the 
I  lark.     She  was  a  vain  girl,  and  would  do  any 
■thing  for  a  new  riband;  and  now  she  is  con- 
tented to  go  in  rags  to  a  feast  at  which  every 
lone  else  will  have  a  new  gown.    She  deprived 
lierself  of  her  gown  to  give  me  the  money;  and 
■  yet  this  very  girl,  so  dutiful  in  some  respects, 
, would  suhn)it  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  rather 
.'than  read  a  loose  book  at  my   command,  or 
break  the  Sabbath.     I  do  not  understand  this; 
there  must  be  some  mystery  in  iL    All  this  he 
said  as  he  was  going  to  work.     In  the  evening 
he  did  not  go  to  the  Bell :  whether  it  was  owing 
to  his  new  thoughts,  or  to  his  not  having  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  positively 
to  say,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  little  of  one  and  a 
little  of  the  other. 

As  the  (Kittern  of  the  intended  gown  had  long 
been  settled  in  the  family,  and  as  Hester  had 
the  money  by  her,  it  was  looked  on  as  good  as 
bought,  so  that  she  was  trusted  to  get  it  brought 
home,  and  made  in  her  mother's  absence.  In- 
deed, so  little  did  Rebecca  care  about  the  school, 
that  she  would  not  have  cared  any  thing  about 
tiio  gown,  if  her  vanity  had  not  made  her  wish 
that  her  daughter  should  be  the  best  drest  of 
any  girl  at  the  feast.  Being  from  home,  as 
was  said  before,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  dis- 
appointment. On  May-day  morning,  Hester, 
instead  of  keeping  from  the  feast,  because  she 
had  not  a  now  gown,  or  meanly  inventing  any 
excuse  for  wearing  an  old  one,  dressed  herself 
out  as  neatly  as  she  could  in  her  poor  old  things, 
and  went  to  join  the  school  in  order  to  go  te 
church.  Whether  Hester  had  formerly  indulg- 
ed a  little  pride  of  heart,  and  talked  of  thic 
gown  rather  too  much,  I  am  not  quite  sure^ 
certain  it  is,  there  was  a  great  hue  and  err 
made  at  seeing  Hester  Wilmot,  the  neatest  girl, 


I,  that  I  even  like  tu  sec  you  deny  your 

Uiat  you  may  be  able  to  come  decently 
I  the  house  ot*  God.  To  oncuurago  you 
I  like  to  set  apart  this  one  day  of 
pleasure,  against  which  you  may  be 
-  all  the  year,  by  laying  aside  some- 
ry  week  towards  buyinir  a  gown  out 
r  savings).     But,  let  inc  tell  you,  that 

and  an  humble  spirit  is  of  more  value 
fht  of  God  and  jtokI  men,  than  the 
tton  gown,  or  the  brighte;>t  pink  riband 
•ish.* 

ines  for  all  thin,  was  as  much  surprised 
t  at  He.sti'r*8  mean  garb  :  but  such  is 
r  of  a  good  character,  that  she  gave 
t  for  a  right  intention,  es|)ccially  as 

the  unhappy  state  of  her  family.  For 
*B.  Jones's  way,  (and  it  is  not  a  bad 
'ays  to  wait,  and  inquire  into  the  truth 
)  condemned  any  person  of  good  cha- 
ough  appearances  were  against  them. 
Anot  judge  of  people's  motives,  said 
nay,  fruin  ignorance,  oflen  condemn 
:  ictionfl,  and  approve  of  their  worst. 
)  always  time  enough  to  judge  unfa- 

and  let  as  give  others  credit  as  long 
I,  and  then  wc  in  our  turn,  may  expect 
bla  judgment  from  others,  and  remem- 
had  said.  Judge  fief,  thai  ye  he  not 

was  no  more  proud  of  what  she  had 
ler  farther,  than  she  was  humbled  by 
ness  of  her  garb ;  and  notwithstanding 
es,  one  of  the  girls  whoso  finery  had 
n  away,  sneered  at  her,  Hester  never 

clear  herself,  by  exposing  her  father, 
le  thought  it  right,  secretly  to  inform 
»  of  what  had  past  When  tlie  exami- 
the  girls  began,  Betty  Stiles  was  asked 
lUooBon  the  fourth  and  fiflh  command- 
lich  she  answered  very  well.  Hester 
.  nearly  the  same  questions,  and,  tliough 


other,  and  that  a  song  was  as  well  as  a  psalm ; 
but  now  I  have  found  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating.  I  see  your  scholars  must  do 
what  tliey  hear^  and  obey  what  they  Uarn.  Why, 
at  this  rate,  they  will  all  be  better  scrvantji  for 
being  really  godly,  and  so  I  will  add  a  pudding 
to  next  year's  feast.* 

The  pleasure  Hester  felt  in  receiving  a  new 
Bible,  made  her  forgot  that  she  had  on  an  old 
gown.  She  walked  to  church  in  a  thankful 
frame ;  but  how  great  was  her  joy,  when  she 
saw,  among  a  number  of  working  men,  her  own 
father  going  into  church.  As  she  past  by  him 
she  cast  on  him  a  look  of  so  much  joy  and  affec* 
tion  that  it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes,  espe- 
cially  when  he  compared  her  mean  dress  with 
that  of  the  other  girls,  and  thought  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  it.  John,  who  had  not  been  at 
church  lor  some  years,  was  deeply  struck  with 
the  service.  The  confession  with  which  it 
opens  went  to  his  heart  He  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  a  miserahle  sinner^  and  that 
there  wa»  no  health  in  him.  He  now  felt  com- 
punction for  sin  in  general,  though  it  was  only 
his  ill-behaviour  to  his  daughter  which  had 
brought  him  to  church.  The  sermon  was  sucli 
as  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  the 
prayers  had  made ;  and  when  it  was  over,  in- 
stead of  joining  the  ringers,  ^fbr  the  belfry  was 
the  only  part  of  the  church  John  liked,  because 
it  usually  led  to  the  ale-house,)  he  quietly  walk- 
ed  back  to  his  work.  It  was,  indeed,  the  best 
day's  work  he  ever  made.  He  could  not  get 
out  of  his  head  the  whole  day,  the  first  words 
he  heard  at  church ;  When  the  wicked  man 
tnrneth  away  from  his  wickedness,  and  doeth 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his 
soul  alioe.  At  night,  instead  of  gointf  to  the 
Bell,  he  went  home,  intending  to  ask  Hester  to 
forgive  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  to  the  door, 
he  heard  Rebecca  scolding  his  daughter  for 
having  brought  such  a  disgrace  on  the  family 

na  tn  Iwi  at^t-n  in  fVinf  f\\A  rnor  f\t    n   rmvun     nnn  in_ 
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at  the  sermon  he  had  lieard.  At  IcngfiK  t}ic 
poor  girl  escaped  up  stairs,  not  a  liltlo  bruised, 
and  a  scene  of*  much  violence  passed  between 
John  and  K.ebecca.  She  declared  she  would 
not  sit  down  to  supper  with  such  a  brute,  and 
set  of)*  to  a  neighbour's  house,  that  she  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  abusing  him  tlie  longer. 
John,  whose  mind  was  much  dititurbed,  went 
up  stairs  without  his  supper.  As  he  was  pass- 
ing by  Hester's  little  room  he  heard  her  voice, 
and  as  he  concluded  she  was  venting  bitter  com- 
plaints  against  her  unnatural  ]>arents,  he  stop- 
ped to  listen,  resolved  to  go  in  and  comfort  her. 
He  stopped  at  the  door,  for,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  he  saw  her  kneeling  by  her  bedside,  and 
praying  so  earnestly  that  she  did  not  hear  him. 
As  ne  made  sure  she  could  be  praying  for  no- 
thing but  his  death,  what  was  her  surprise  to 
hear  these  words :  *  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
my  dear  father  and  mother,  teach  me  to  love 
them,  to  pray  for  them,  and  do  them  good;  make 
me  more  dutiful  and  more  patient,  that,  adorn, 
ing  the  doctrine  of  God,  my  Saviour,  I  may  re- 
commend his  holy  religion,  and  my  dear  parents 
may  be  brought  to  love  and  fear  thee,  through 
Jesus  Christ.* 

Poor  John,  who  would  never  have  been  hard- 
hearted if  he  had  not  been  a  drunkard,  could 
not  stand  this,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  em- 
braced his  child  ;  and  begged  her  to  teach  him 
how  to  pray.     He  prayed  hiinsiclf  an  well  as  he 
could,  and  though  he  did  not  know  what  words 
to  use,  yet  his  heart  was  melted ;  he  owned  he 
was  a  sinner,  and  begged  Hester  to  fetch  the 
prayer-book,  and  read  over  tlic  confession  with 
which  he  had  been  so  struck  at  church.     This 
was  the  pleasantest  order  she  had  ever  obeyed. 
Seeing  him  deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  sin 
■he  pointed  out  to  him  the  Saviour  of  sinners; 
and  in  this  manner  she  passed  some  hours  with 
her  father,  which  were  the  happiest  of  her  life; 
such  a  night  was  worth  a  hundred  cotton,  or 
even  silk  gowns.  In  the  course  of  the  week  Hes- 
ter read  over  the  confession,  and  some  other 
prayers,  to  her  father  so  oflen  that  he  got  them 
by  heart,  and  repeated  them  while  he  was  at 
work. — She   next    taught    him    the    fifly-first 
psalm.    At  lengtii    he  took  courage  to  kneel' 
down  and  pray  before  he  went  to  bed.     From 
that  time  he  bore  his  wife's  ill-humour  much 
better  than  he  had  ever  done,  and,  as  he  knew 
her  to  be  neat,  and  notable,  and  saving,  he  be- 
gan to  think,  that  if  her  temper  was  not  quite 
so  bad,  his  home  might  still  become  as  pleasant 
a  place  to  him  as  ever  the  Boll  had  been  ;  but 
unless  she  became  more  tractable  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  long  evenings  af\er 
the  little  ones  were  in  bed,  for  ho  began,  once 
more,  to  delight  in  playing  with  tliem.     Hester 
proposed  that  she  herself  should  teach  him  to 
read  an  hour  every  night,  and   he  consented. 
Rebecca  began  to  storm,  from  the  mere  trick 
she  had  got  of  storming ;  but  finding  that  he 
now  brought  home  all  his  earnings,  and  that 
she  got  both  his  money  and  his  company,  (for 
she  had  once  loved  him,)  she  began  to  reconcile 
herself  to  this  new  way  of  life.  In  a  few  months 
John  could  read  a  psalm.     In  learning  to  read 
it  he  also  got  it  by  heart,  and  this  proved  a  little 
■tore  fot  private  devotion,  and  while  he  was 


mowing  or  reaping,  he  could  call  to  mind  a  test 
to  cheer  his  labour.  He  now  went  constantly 
to  church,  and  oflen  dropped  in  at  the  school  on 
a  Sunday  evening  to  hear  Iheir  prayers.  Hs 
cxpresseid  so  much  pleasure  at  this,  that  one  day 
Hester  ventured  to  ask  him  if  they  should  set 
up  family  prayer  at  home  7  John  said  he  should 
like  it  mightily,  but  as  he  could  not  yet  read 
quite  well  enough,  he  desired  Hester  to  try  to 
get  a  proper  book  and  begin  next  Sunday  night 
Hester  had  bought  of  a  pious  hawkor,  for  three 
halfpence,*  the  Book  of  prayers,  printed  ibr  tlie 
Cheap  Repository,  and  knew  she  should  there 
find  something  suitable. 

When  Hester  read  the  exhortation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  little  book,  her  mother,  who  sat 
in  the  corner,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  wai 
so  much  struck  that  she  could  not  find  a  word 
to  say  against  it.  For  a  few  nights,  indeed,  she 
continued  to  sit  still,  or  pretended  to  rock  the 
young  child  while  her  husband  and  daughter 
were  kneeling  at  their  prayers.  She  expected 
John  would  have  scolded  her  for  this,  and  lo 
perverse  was  her  temper,  that  she  was  disap- 
})ointed  at  his  finding  no  fault  with  her.  Seeing 
at  last  that  ho  was  very  patient,  and  thattJiougb 
he  ]>raycd  fervently  himself  he  suffered  her  to 
do  as  she  liked,  she  lost  the  spirit  of  opposition 
for  want  of  something  to  provoke  iL  As  her 
pride  began  to  be  subdued,  some  little  disposi 
tion  to  piety  was  awakened  in  her  hearL---By 
degrees  she  slid  down  on  her  knees,  though  at 
first  it  was  bt^hind  the  cradle,  or  the  clock,  or 
in  some  corner  where  she  thought  they  would 
not  see  her.  Hester  rejoiced  even  in  this  out- 
ward change  in  her  motiier,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  at  last  be  pleased  to  touch  her  heart 
as  he  had  done  that  of  her  father. 

As  John  now  spent  no  idle  money,  he  had 
saved  up  a  trifle  by  working  over-hours;  this  he 
kindly  offered  to  Hester  to  make  up  for  the  losi 
of  her  gown.  Instead  of  accepting  it,  Hester 
told  hini,  that  as  she  herself  was  young  and 
healthy,  she  should  soon  be  able  to  clothe  herself 
out  of  her  own  savings,  and  begged  him  lo 
make  her  mother  a  present  of  this  gown,  which 
he  did.  It  had  been  a  maxim  of  Rebecca,  that 
it  was  better  not  to  go  to  church  at  all,  than  go 
in  an  old  gown.  She  had,  however,  so  far  con- 
quered this  evil  notion,  that  she  had  lately  gone 
pretty  oflen.  This  kindness  of  the  gown  looched 
her  not  a  little,  and  the  first  Sunday  she  put  it 
on  Mr.  Simpson  happened  to  preach  from  this 
text,  Ooil  resist fth  the  proud^  but  giv^  ^rare  t» 
the.  humble.  This  sermon  so  affected  Rebecca 
that  she  never  once  thought  she  had  her  new 
gown  on,  till  she  came  to  take  it  off  when  she 
went  to  bed,  and  that  very  night,  instead  of 
skulking  behind,  she  knelt  down  by  her  hot- 
band,  and  joined  in  prayer  with  much  fervour. 
There  was  one  thing  sunk  deep  in  Rebecca's 
mind  ;  she  had  observed  that  since  her  husband 
had  grown  religious  he  had  been  ho  careful  not 
to  give  her  any  offence,  that  he  was  become 
scrupulously  clean ;  took  off  his  dirty  riioes  be- 
fore  he  sat  down,  and  was  very  cautious  not  to 
spill  a  drop  of  beer  on  her  shining  table.   Now 

*  These  pravcfrs  may  be  had  aluo  divided  into  twu 
parts,  one  fit  for  private  persons,  the  otlier  for  f^nulks 
price  one  halfpenny. 
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was  nlhcr  remarkable,  thit  m  John  grew 
lore  neat,  Rolxrcoa  f^rew  more  inditferent  to 
?atncsi.  But  buth  ihcrc  cliangea  arose  from 
lo  same  cause,  the  growth  of  religion  in  their 
parts.  John  grew  cleanly  from  the  fesr  of 
iviiig  pain  to  his  wife,  while  Rebecca  grew  in- 
ifTerent  from  having  discovered  the  sin  and 
>Uy  of  an  ovcr-anzious  care  about  trifles.  When 


the  heart  is  once  given  up  to  God,  such  vanitfes 
in  a  good  degree  die  of  tliemsclvcs. 

Hester  continues  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in 
knowledge.  Last  Chrintmas.day  she  was  ap- 
pointed an  under  teacher  in  the  :?chool,  and  ma- 
ny people  think  that  some  years  hence,  if  any 
thing  should  happen  to  Mrs.  Crew,  Hester  may 
be  promoted  to  be  head  mistress 


THE  GRAND  ASSIZES,  Ace. 

OR  GENERAL  JAIL  DELIVERY. 
AN  ALLEGORY. 


Thcrb  was  in  a  certain  country  a  great  king, 
rho  was  also  a  judge.  He  was  very  merciful, 
ut  he  wail  also  very  just ;  for  he  used  to  say, 
tiat  justice  was  the  foundation  of  all  goodness, 
nd  that  indiscriminate  and  misapplied  mercy 
ru  in  fact  injustice.  His  subjects  were  apt 
nou^h,  in  a  general  way,  to  extol  his  merciful 
em  per,  and  especially  those  subjects  who  were 
Ivrays  committing  crimes  which  made  them 
articular  ly  lidblo  to  tie  punished  by  his  justice. 
Phis  last  quality  they  constantly  kept  out  of 
i^ht,  till  they  had  cheated  themselves  into  a 
tution  that  he  was  too  good  to  punish  at  all. 

Now  it  had  happened  a  long  time  before,  that 
his  wholo  people  had  broken  their  allrgiance, 
Ad  had  forfeited  thi  kin^i's  favour,  and  had  also 
alien  from  a  very  prosperous  state  in  which  he 
lad  originally  placed  them,  having  one  and  all 
tccmne  bankrupts.  But  when  Uicy  were  over 
le^id  and  ears  in  debt,  and  had  nothing  to  pay, 
\\e  king'e  son  most  generously  took  the  whole 
urdtn  of  their  debts  on  himself;  and,  in  short, 
:  was  propo«ed  that  all  their  affairs  should  be 
ettlcd,  and  their  very  crimes  tbrgiven,  (fur  tlicv 
rerc  criminals  as  well  as  debtors)  provided  only 
hey  would  show  themselves  sincerely  sorry  fur 
rhat  they  had  done  themselves,  and  be  thankful 
br  what  had  been  done  for  them.  I  should  how- 
iTer  remark,  that  a  book  was  alw  given  them, 
n  which  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  their 
iwn  rebellion  was  written  ;  and  of  the  manner 
if  obtaining  the  king's  pardon,  together  with  a 
rtriety  of  directions  for  their  conduct  in  time 
o  eome ;  and  in  this  book  it  was  particularly 
nentioned,  that  after  having  lived  a  certain 
lumber  of  years  in  a  remote  part  of  the  same 
;iag*it  country,  yet  still  under  his  eye  and  juris. 
IJction,  there  should  be  a  grand  an^ixett^  when 
-very  one  was  to  bo  publicly  tried  for  his  pant 
letiaviour  ;  and  adcr  this  trial  was  over,  certain 
leavy  punishments  were  to  be  indicted  nn  those 
nhn  should  have  still  persisted  in  their  relvHion, 
uid  certain  hiiph  premiums  were  to  be  bestowed 
u  a  gracious  reward  upon  the  penitent  and  ohe- 
iient. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice,  that  tliis 
king*s  court  ditfered  in  some  respect  from  our 
courtM  of  jii'«tice,  being  indeed  a  sort  of  court  of 
ippcal,  to  which  questions  were  carried  after 
ihey  had  been  imperfectly  decided  in  the  com- 
mon courts !  And  although  with  us  all  crimi- 
nals arc  tried  (and  a  most  excellent  mode  of 
trial  it  is)  by  a  jury  of  their  peers,  yet  in  this 
kmg*s  country  the  mode  was  very  different ;  for 


since  every  one  of  the  people  had  been  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  criminals,  the  king  did  not  think  it 
fair  to  make  them  judges  also.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  impossible  to  follow  in  all  respects 
the  customs  which  prevail  with  us,  for  the  crimes 
with  which  men  are  charged  in  our  courts  are 
mere  ox>eri  acti,  as  the  lawyers  call  them,  that 
is,  acts  which  regard  the  outward  behaviour ; 
such  as  the  acts  of  striking,  maiming,  stealing, 
and  so  forth.  But  in  this  king*s  court  it  is  not 
merely  outward  sins,  but  sins  of  the  heart  also 
which  were  to  be  punis|ied.  Many  a  crime, 
therefore,  which  was  never  heard  of  m  the  court 
of  King's  B<!nch,  or  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  which 
indccii  could  not  be  cognizable  by  these  courts, 
was  here  to  be  brought  to  light,  and  was  reserv- 
ed for  this  great  day.  .\mong  these  were  pride, 
and  oppression,  and  envy,  and  malice,  and  re- 
venge, and  covetousncss,  and  secret  vanity  of 
mind,  and  evil  thoughts  of  all  sorts,  and  all  sin- 
ful wishes  and  desires.  When  covetousncss,  in- 
deed,  put  men  on  committing  robbery,  or  when 
malice  drove  them  to  acts  of  murder,  then  the 
common  courts  immediately  judged  the  crimi. 
nal.  witliout  waiting  for  these  great  assizps  ;  ne- 
vertheless, since  even  a  tjiief  and  murderer 
would  now  and  then  escape  in  the  common 
courts,  for  want  of  evidence,  or  through  some 
fault  or  other  of  the  judge  or  jury,  the  escape 
was  of  little  moment  to  the  poor  criminal,  for 
he  was  sure  to  be  tried  again  by  this  great  king; 
and  even  though  the  man  should  have  been  pu- 
nished in  some  sense  before,  yet  he  had  now  a 
farther  and  more  lasting  punishment  to  fear, 
unless,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  ob- 
tained (by  the  means  I  bi'fore  spoke  of)  this 
great  king's  pardon.  The  sins  of  the  hearty  how. 
ever,  wore  by  far  the  most  numerous  sort  of 
sins,  which  were  to  come  before  this  ^reat  tri- 
bunal ;  and  these  were  to  be  judged  by  this  great 
king  in  person,  and  by  none  but  himself:  be- 
cause he  alone  possesdcd  a  certain  power  of  get- 
ting at  all  secrets. 

I  once  heard  of  a  certain  king  of  Sicily,  who 
built  a  whisporing  gallery  in  the  tbrm  of  an  car, 
throuijh  which  he  could  hear  every  word  his  rc- 
ht'llious  subjecU  uttered,  thouirh  spoken  ever  so 
low.  But  this  secret  of  the  king  of  Sicily  was 
nothing  to  what  this  great  king  possensed  ;  for 
he  had  the  p>owcr  of  knowing  every  thought 
which  was  conceived  in  the  mind,  though  it 
never  broke  out  into  words,  or  proceeded  to  ac- 
tions. 

Now  you  may  be  ready  to  think,  pcrbapa 
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that  tnesa  people  vrere  worse  off  than  any  othera, 
because  they  were  to  be  examined  so  closely, 
and  judged  so  strictly.  Far  from  it;  the  king 
was  too  just  to  expect  bricks  without  giving 
tbem  straw;  he  gave  them,  therefore,  every 
ImId  that  they  needed.  He  gave  them  a  book 
of  directions,  as  I  before  observed;  and  because 
they  were  naturally  short-sighisd,  he  supplied 
them  with  a  glass  ror  reading  it,  and  thus  the 
most  dim-sighted  might  see,  if  they  did  not  wil. 
fully  shut  their  eyee :  but  though  the  king  in- 
viUd  them  to  open  their  eyes  be  did  not  compel 
them ;  and  many  remain  stone  blind  all  their 
lives  with  the  book  in  their  band,  because  they 
would  not  use  the  glass,  nor  take  the  proper 
means  for  reading  and  understanding  all  that 
was  written  for  them.  The  humble  and  sincere 
learned  in  time  to  see  even  that  part  of  the  book 
which  was  least  plainly  written;  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  ability  to  understand  it  de- 
pended more  on  the  heart  than  the  head ;  an 
evil  disposition  blinded  the  sight,  while  humility 
operated  like  an  eye-salve. 

Now  it  happencMl  that  those  who  had  been  so 
lucky  as  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the  lower 
courts,  took  it  into  their  heads  that  tliey  were 
all  rerj  good  sort  of  people,  and  of  course  very 
sale  from  any  danger  at  this  great  aaeize.  This 
grand  intended  trial,  indeed,  had  been  talked  of 
so  much,  and  put  off  so  long  (for  it  had  seemed 
long  at  least  to  these  short-sighted  people)  that 
many  persuaded  themselves  it  would  never  take 
(dace  at  all ;  and  far  the  greater  part  were  living 
away  therefore  without  ever  thinking  about  it ; 
they  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  been 
done  for  their  benefit ;  and  as  if  they  had  no 
king  to  please,  no' king's  son  to  be  thankful  to, 
no  book  to  guide  themselves  by,  and  as  if  the 
assizes  were  never  to  come  about 

But  with  this  king  a  thousand  years  were  at 
a  day^  for  he  toas  not  slack  concerning  his  pro- 
mises, as  some  men  count  slackness. — So  at 
length  the  solemn  'period  approached.  Still, 
however,  the  people  did  not  prepare  fur  the  so- 
lemnity, or  rather,  they  prepared  for  it  much 
as  some  of  the  people  in  our  provincial  towns 
are  apt  to  prepare  for  the  annual  assir^  times; 
I  mean  by  balls  and  fcastings,  and  they  saw 
their  own  trial  come  on,  with  as  little  concern 
as  is  felt  by  the  people  in  our  streets,  when  they 
■ee  the  judgo^a  procession  enter  the  town  ;  they 
indeed  comfort  themselves  that  it  is  only  tliose  in 
the  prisons  who  are  guilty. 

But  when  at  last  the  day  came,  and  every 
man  found  that  he  was  to  be  judged  for  himself; 
and  that  somehow  or  other,  all  his  secrets  were 
brought  out,  and  that  there  was  now  no  escape, 
not  even  a  sh6Ti  reprieve,  things  began  to  take 
a  more  serious  turn.  Some  of  the  worst  of  the 
criminals  were  got  together  debating  in  an  outer 
court  of  the  grand  hall ;  and  there  they  passed 
their  time,  not  in  compunction  and  tears,  not  in 
comparing  their  lives  with  what  was  required  in 
that  book  which  had  been  given  them,  but  they 
derived  a  fallacious  hope  by  comparing  them- 
■elves  with  such  as  had  been  still  more  notorious 
oflbnders. 

One  who  had  grown  wealthy  by  rapine  and 
oppression,  but  had  contrived  to  keep  within  the 
*«tter  of  the  law,  insulted  a  poor  feUow  as  a 


thief,  because  he  bad  atolen  a  loaf  of  bread. 
*  You  are  far  wickeder  than  I  was,*  said  a  citi- 
zen to  his  apprentice,  *  for  you  drank  and  swore 
at  the  ale-house  every  Sunday  night.'  *  Yes,* 
said  the  poor  fellow,  *  but  it  waa  your  &nlt  that 
I  did  so,  for  you  took  no  care  of  my  aonl,  but 
spent  all  your  Sabbaths  in  jaunting  abroad  or  in 
rioting  at  home ;  I  might  have  learnt,  bat  there 
was  no  one  to  teach  me ;  I  might  have  followed 
a  good  example,  but  I  saw  only  bad  ones.  I 
sinned  against  less  light  than  yon  did.*  A 
drunken  journeyman,  who  had  spent  all  his 
wages  on  gin,  rejoiced  that  he  had  not  spent  a 
great  estate  in  bribery  at  elections,  as  the  k>rd 
of  his  manor  l^nd  done,  while  a  perjured  elector 
boasted  that  he  was  no  drunkard  like  the  jour- 
neyman ;  and  the  member  himself  took  csomfbrt 
that  he  had  never  received  the  bribes  which  ha 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  offer, 

I  have  not  room  to  describe  the  awful  pomp 
of  the  court,  nor  the  terrible  sounding  of  the 
trumpet  which  attended  the  judge's  entrance, 
nor  the  sitting  of  the  judge,  nor  the  opening  of 
the  books,  nor  the  crowding  of  the  millions,  who 
stood  before  him.  I  shall  pass  over  the  multi- 
tudes who  were  tried  and  condemned  to  dun- 
geons and  chains,  and  eternal  fire,  and  lo  per- 
petual banishment  fVom  the  presence  of  the 
king,  which  always  seemed  to  be  the  saddest 
part  of  the  sentence.  I  shall  only  notice  fnrtlier, 
a  few  who  brought  some  plea  of  merit,  and 
claimed  a  right  to  be  rewarded  by  the  king,  and 
even  dcceivMl  themselves  s(^ far  as  to  think  that 
his  own  book  of  laws  would  be  their  justifica- 
tion. 

A  thoughtless  spendthrifl  advanced  without 
any  contrition,  and  said,  *that  he  had  lived  hand- 
somely, and  had  hated  the  covetous  whom  God 
abhorretli ;  that  he  trusted  in  that  passage  of 
the  book  which  said,  that  covetouness  vdom  iioU 
try  ;  and  that  he  therefore  hoped  for  a  favoura- 
ble sentence.*   Now  it  proved  that  this  man  had 
not  only  avoided  covetousness,  but  that  he  had 
even  left  his  wife  and  children  in  want  through 
his  excessive  prodigality.     The  judge  therefore 
immediately  pointed  to  tliat  place  m  the  book 
whore  it  is  written,  he  that  provideth  notfw  kit 
household  is  worse  than  an  infideU    He  that 
liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveth  ;  *  thon,* 
said  lie,  *  in  thy  life  time,  reeeioedst  tky^od 
thinffs,  and  now  thou  must  he  tormented*    Then 
a  mifler,  whom  hunger  and  hoarding  had  wwa 
to  skin  and  bone,  crept  forward,  and  praised  the 
sentence  passed  on  this  extravagant  youth,  *  and 
surely,*  said  he,  *  since  he  is  condemned,  I  am 
a  man  tliat  may  make  some  plea  to  favour — I 
was  never  idle  or  drunk,  I  kept  mv  body  in  sub- 
jection.    I  have  been  so  self.denyine  that  I  am 
certainly  a  saint :  I  have  loved  neither  father 
nor  mothet,  nor  wife  nor  children,  to  excess,  in 
all  4his  I  have  obeyed  the  book  of  the  law.*  Then 
the  judge  said,    *  But  where  are  thy  works  of 
mercy  and  thy  labours  of  love,  see  that  fimiily 
which  perished  in  thy  sight  last  hard  winter* 
while  thy  barns  were  overflowing;  that  poor 
family  were  my  representatives ;  yet  they  were 
hungry,  and  thou  gavest  them  no  meat     Oo  la, 
fioio  (Aoti  rich  man,  weep  and  howl  for  the  mioe- 
ries  that  are  come  upon  you.     Your  gotf  '"^ 
your  silver  is  cankered,  and  tho  mot  of  fJUil 
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shall  b€  m  wilJieM  mgaimtt  tfw,  and  §kaU  eat 
yourJUsh  a§  it  wtrefin* 

Tlwn  came  up  one  with  a  moet  Mlf-sufficient 
air.  He  walked  up  boidlv,  having  in  one  hand 
the  plan  of  an  hospital  which  he  had  built,  and 
in  the  other  the  drawing  of  a  statue,  which  was 
erecting  fiv  him  in  the  ooontrj  that  he  had  just 
kft,  and  on  his  forehead  appeared,  in  gold  let- 
<ers,  the  list  of  all  the  public  charities  to  which 
he  had  subscribed.  He  seemed  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  the  condemnation  of  the  miser,  and 
■aid,  *  Lord,  when  saw  I  thee  hungry  and  fed 
thee  not,  or  in  prisoii  and  visited  thee  not  7  1 
h§fie  visited  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their 
afBiction.'  Here  the  judge  cut  him  short,  by 
caying,  'True,  thou  didst  visit  the  fatherless, 
but  didst  thou  fulfil  equally  that  other  part  of 
my  command,  *  to  keep  thjfself  unspotted  from 
the  world.'  No,  thou  wast  conformed  to  the 
a'orld  in  many  of  its  sinful  customs,  *  thou  didst 
foUow  a  multitude  to  do  evil ;  thou  didst  love 
the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world ;  and  the 
;ootive  Co  all  thy  charities  was  not  a  regard  to 
me  but  to  thy  own  credit  with  thv  fellow  men. 
Thou  hast  done  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  re. 
pntation,  and  now  thou  art  vainly  trusting  in 
iby  deceitful  works,  instead  of  putting  all  thy 
trust  in  my  son,  who  has  offered  himself  to  be  a 
vnrety  for  thee.  Where  has  been  that  humility 
and  gratitude  to  him  which  was  required  of  tliee. 
No,  thou  wouidst  be  .thine  own  surety :  thou 
hast  trusted  in  thyself:  thou  hast  made  thy 
boast  of  thine  own  goodness ;  thou  hast  sought 
afler  and  tlma  hast  enjoyed  the  praiM  of  men, 
and  verily  I  say  unto  thco,  *  thou  hast  had  thy 
reward.* 

A  poor  diseiaed  blind  cripple,  who  came  from 
the  wery  hospital  which  this  great  man  bad 
built,  then  fell  prostrate  on  his  face,  crying  out, 
*  Lord  be  merciful  to  mc  a  sinner !'  on  which 
the  judgo,  to  'the  surprise  of  all,  said,  *  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant.*  The  poor  man 
rcpliird,  *  Lord,  I  have  done  nothing  !* — *  But 
thou  hajit  ^suffurcd  well,*  said  the  judge  ;  Mliou 
liut  been  an  example  of  patience  and  meckncs.o, 
and  though  tiiou  hadst  but  few  talents,  yet  liiou 
hsitt  well  i 111 provnci  those  few  ;  thou  hudst  time, 
thi**  thou  didst  spend  in  the  humble  duties  of  thy 
itation,  and  aim  in  earnest  prayer ;  thou  didst 
]iniy  even  for  that  proud  founder  of  the  hospital, 
•  vho  never  prayed  fur  himself;  thou  wast  indeed 
Uiod  and  lame,  but  it  is  no  where  said,  my  son 
give  me  thy  feet,  or  thine  eyes,  but  give  mo  tliy 
heart ;  and  even  the  few  faculties  I  did  grant 
thee,  were  employed  to  my  glory ;  with  thine 
eirs  thou  didst  listen  to  my  word,  with  thy 


tongue  tliou  didst  show  forth  my  praise,  *  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.* 

There  were  several  wlio  came  forward,  and 
boasted  of  some  siiigle  and  particular  virtue,  in 
which  they  had  been  supposed  to  excel.  One 
talked  of  his  generosity,  another  of  his  courage, 
and  a  third  of  his  fortitude ;  but  it  proved  en  a 
close  examination,  that  some  of  those  supposed 
virtues  were  merely  the  effect  of  a  particular 
constitution  of  bod  v  ;  that  others  proceeded  from 
a  false  motive,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  were 
actual  vices,  since  they  were  carried  to  excess ; 
and  under  the  pretence  of  fulfilling  one  duty, 
some  other  duty  was  lost  sight  of;  in  short,  these 
partial  virtues  were  none  of  them  practised  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  king,  but  merely  to 
please  the  person*s  own  humour,  or  to  gain 
praise,  and  they  would  not,  tlierefbre,  stand  this 
day*s  trial,  for  *  he  that  had  kept  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  had  wilfully  and  habitually  offended  in 
any  one  point,  was  declared  guilty  of  breaking 
the  wliole.^ 

At  Uiis  moment  a  sort  of  thick  scales  (ell  from 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  They  could  now  no 
longer  take  comfort,  as  they  had  done  for  so 
many  years,  by  measuring  their  neighbours* 
conduct  against  their  own.  £ach  at  once  saw 
himself  in  his  true  lisht,  and  found,  alas  !  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  he  should  have  made  the 
book  which  had  been  given  him  his  rule  of  prac- 
tice before,  since  it  now  proved  to  be  the  rule 
by  which  fie  was  to  be  judged.  Nay,  every  one 
now  thought  himself  even  worse  than  his  neigh, 
boor,  because,  while  he  only  saw  and  heard  of 
tlic  guilt  of  others,  he  felt  his  own  in  all  its  ag. 
gravated  horror. 

To  complete  their  confusion,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  tiio  judge 
who  condcmucd  them;  and  also  to  approve  tho 
favourable  Bcntence  by  which  thousands  of  other 
'eriininals  had  not  only  their  lives  saved,  but 
were  made  hapjiy  and  glorious  beyond  all  ima- 
gination ;  not  for  any  great  merits  which  Uiey 
had  to  produce,  but  in  consequence  of  their  sin- 
cere re|>entance,  and  their  humble  acceptance 
of  the  i>ardon  oficred  to  them  by  the  kiiigV  Mm. 
One  thing  was  remarkable,  t'lat  whilst  inosl  of 
those  who  were  condemned,  never  ex[>octed 
cnndcmnatinn,  hut  even  claimed  a  reward  for 
their  8up{)o.-<ed  innocence  or  goodness,  all  who 
were  really  rewarded  and  forgiven  were  sensible 
that  they  owed  their  pardon  to  a  mere  act  of 
grace,  and  they  cried  out  with  one  voice,  *  Not 
unto  us,  not  wito  us,  but  unto  tliy  name  be  the 
T  praise !' 


THE  SERVANT  MAN  TURNED  SOLDIER. 

OR  THE  FAIR-WEATHER  CHRISTIAN.  . 
AN  ALLEGORY. 


, I  a  lively  young  servant,  who  lived 

in  a  gr  iif  hmt  very  irregular  family.  His  place 
was  on  the  whole,  agreeable  to  him,  and  suited 
to  his, gay  thoughtless  temper.    He  fonnd  a 


nbntifiu  taUs  ud  a  good  cellar.    There  was,   crossed  him,  especially  when  things  we/.t 


indeed,  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  though 
it  was  performed  with  mnch  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. The  family  in  the  main  were  not  un- 
kind to  him,  though  they  oAen  contradicted  and 
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with  themselvefl.  This,  William  never  much 
liked,  for  he  was  always  ^ond  of  having  his  own 
way.  There  was  a  merrj,  or  rather  a  noisy 
and  riotous  8ervant*8  hall ;  for  disorder  and 
quarrels  are  indeed  the  usual  effects  of  plenty 
and  unrestrained  indulgence.  The  men  were 
•m^t,  but  idle ;  the  maids  were  showy  but  li- 
centious, and  all  did  pretty  much  as  they  liked 
for  a  time,  but  the  time  was  commonly  short 
The  wages  were  reckoned  high,  but  tliey  were 
veldom  paid,  and  it  was  even  said  by  sober  peo- 
ple, that  the  family  was  insolveqt,  and  never 
fulfilled  any  of  their  flattering  engagements,  or 
their  most  positive  promises  ;  but  still,  notwith- 
■tanding  their  real  poverty,  things  went  on  with 
just  the  same  thoughtlessness  and  splendour, 
and  neither  master  nor  servants  looked  beyond 
the  jollity  of  the  present  hour. 

In-ithis  unruly  family  there  was  little  church 
going,  and  still  less  praying  at  home.  They 
pretended,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  to  believe 
in  the  Bible,  but  it  was  only  an  outward  pro- 
fession, few  of  them  read  it  at  all,  and  even 
of  those  who  did  read  it  still  fewer  were  govern- 
ed by  it.  There  was  indeed  a  Bible  lymg  on 
the  table  in  the  great  hall,  which  was  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  an  oath,  but  was 
■eldom  used  on  any  other  occasion,  and  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  family  were  of  opinion  that 
this  was  its  only  real  use,  as  it  might  serve  to 
keep  the  lower  parts  of  it  in  order. 

William,  who  was  fond  of  novelty  and  plea- 
■ore,  was  apt  to  be  negligent  of  the  duties  of 
the  house.  He  used  to  stay  out  on  his  errands, 
and  one  of  his  favourite  amusements  was  going 
to  the  parade  to  see  the  soldiers  exercise.  He 
•aw  with  envy  how  smartly  they  were  dressed, 
listened  with  rapture  to  the  music,  and  fancied 
that  a  soldier  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  to 
and  fro  in  a  certain  regular  order,  to  go  through 
a  little  easy  exercise,  in  short,  to  live  without 
fighting,  fatigue,  or  danger. 

O,  said  he,  whenever  he  was  affronted  at 
home,  what  a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  sol- 
dier !  to  be  so  well  dressed,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  move  to  the  pleasant  sound  of  fife  and 
drum,  and  to  have  no  many  people  come  to  look 
at  one,  and  admire  one.  O  it  must  be  a  fine 
thing  to  be  a  soldier  ! 

Yet  when  the  vexation  of  the  moment  was 
over,  he  found  so  much  ease  and  diversion  in  the 
great  family,  it  was  so  suited  to  his  low  taste 
and  sensual  appetites,  that  he  thought  no  more 
of  the  matter.  He  forgot  the  glories  of  a  soldier, 
and  eagerly  returned  to  all  the  mean  gratifica- 
tions  of  the  kitchen.  His  evil  habits  were  but 
little  attended  to  by  those  with  whom  he  lived ; 
his  faults,  among  which  were  lying  and  swear- 
ing, were  not  ofitm  corrected  by  the  family,  who 
had  little  objection  to  those  sins,  which  only 
offended  God  and  did  not  much  affect  their  own 
interest  or  property.  And  except  that  William 
was  ohlicrud  to  work  rather  more  than  he  liked, 
he  found  littlii,  while  he  was  young  and  healthy, 
that  was  very  disagreeable  in  this  service.  So 
he  went  on,  still  thinking,  however,  when  things 
went  a  little  cross,  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to 
be  a  soldier !  At  last  one  day  as  he  was  waiting 
at  dinner,  he  had  the  misfortnne  to  let  fall  a 
china  dish,  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.    It  was  a  I 


carious  dish,  much  valaed  bjthe  &mily,ai  they 
pretended ;  tliis  family  were  indeed  apt  to  aet  a 
false  fantastic  value  on  things,  and  not  to  esti- 
mate them  by  their  real  worth.  Tto  heads  ef 
the  family,  who  had  generally  been  rather  pa- 
tient and  good-humoured  with  William,  as  I 
said  before,  for  thoee  vices,  which  tbongb  ofllim* 
sive  to  God  did  not  touch  their  own  pocket,  now 
flew  out  into  a  violent  passion  with  him,  called 
him  a  thousand  hard  names,  and  eren  threaten- 
ed to  horsewhip  him  for  hit  ahameful  negli. 
gence. 

William  in  a  great  fright,  for  he  was  a  sad 
coward  at  bottom,  ran  directly  ont  of  the  bodfe 
to  avoid  the  threatened  punishment ;  and  hap^ 
pening  just  at  that  very  time  to  pass  by  the  pa- 
rade  where  the  soldiers  chanced  to  be  then  ex. 
orcising,  his  resolution  was  taken  in  a  moment 
He  instantly  determined  to  be  no  more  a  alaie, 
as  he  called  it ;  he  would  return  no  more  to  be 
subject  to  the  humours  of  a  tyrannical  family; 
no,  he  was  resolved  to  be  free  ;  or  at  least,  if  be 
must  serve,  he  would  serve  no  master  bat  tba 
king. 

William,  who  had  now  and  then  happened  to 
hear  from  the  accidental  talk  of  the  soldien 
that  those  who  served  the  great  family  be  had 
lived  with,  were  slaves  to  their  tyranny  and 
vices,,  had  also  heard  in  the  same  casasl  man- 
ncr,  that  the  service  of  the  king  wnsperfedfitt' 
dom.  Now  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  hope 
that  this  might  be  a  freedom  to  do  evil,  or  at 
least  to  do  nothing,  so  he  thought  it  was  the 
only  place  in  the  world  to  suit  hiro. 

A  fine  likely  young  man  as  William  was,  had 
no  great  (lifficulty  to  get  enlisted.  The  few 
forms  were  soon  settled,  he  received  the  boonty 
money  as  eagerly  as  it  was  ofiTered,  took  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  was  joined  to  the  regiment 
and  heartily  welcomed  by  his  new  comrades. 
He  was  the  happiest  fellow  alive.  All  was 
smooth  and  calm.  The  day  happened  to  be 
very  fine,  and  therefore  William  always  reckon* 
ed  upon  a  fine  day.  The  scene  was  gay  and 
lively,  the  music  cheerful,  he  found  the  exercise 
very  easy,  and  he  thought  there  was  little  mors 
expected  from  him. 

He  soon  began  to  flourish  away  in  his  talk} 
and  when  ho  met  with  any  one  of  his  old  felkrr 
servants,  he  fell  a  prating  about  marches  and 
counter-marches,  and  blockades,  and  battle^  and ' 
sieges,  and  blood,  and  death,  and  triumphs,  and 
victories,  all  at  random,  for  these  were  words 
and  phrases  he  iiad  picked  up  without  at  all  on* 
derstanding  what  he  said.  He  had  no  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  he  had  no  modesty,  he  had 
no  experience  and  therefore  he  had  no  fears. 

All  seemed  to  go  on  swimmingly,  for  he  had 
as  yet  no  trial.  He  began  to  think  with  triomph 
what  a  mean  life  he  had  escaped  from  in  the  old 
quarrelsome  family,  and  what  a  happy,  honnara- 
blo  life  ho  sluiuld  have  in  tlic  army.  O  there  was 
no  life  like  tlie  life  of  a  soldier ! 

In  a  short  time,  howevnr,  war  broke  oat,  his 
regiment  was  one  of  the  first  which  was  calleo 
out  to  actual  and  hard  service.  As  William 
was  the  movt  raw  of  all  the  recruits  he  was  the 
first  to  murmur  at  the  difficulties  and  hardships, 
the  cold  and  hunger,  the  fatigue  and  dailger  of 
being  a  soldier.    O  what  watchings,  and  perils 
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and  trials,  and  hvdahip«,  and  difficulties  he  now 
thou<;Mt  attended  a  military  life !  SureJy,  said 
be,  I  could  nerer  have  suspected  all  this  misery 
when  I  used  to  see  the  man  on  the  parade  in  our 
town 

He  now  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  all 
the  field-days  he  used  to  attend,  all  the  evolu- 
tion:^  and  exercises  which  he  had  observed  the 
sol  Jiers  to  go  through  in  the  calm  times  of  ppace 
and  safety,  were  only  meant  to  fit,  train  and 
qualify  them,  for  the  actual  service  which  they 
were  now  sent  out  to  perform  by  the  command 
ol'the  king. 

The  truth  ia,  William  ofVen  complained  when 
there  was  no  real  hardship  to  complain  of;  for 
the  common  troubles  of  life  fell  out  pretty  much 
alike  to  the  great  family  which  William  had 
ki^  and  to  the  soldiers  in  the  king's  army. 
But  the  spirit  of  obedience,  discipline,  and  self, 
denial  of  the  latter  seemed  hardships  to  one  of 
William's  looee  turn  of  mind.  When  he  began 
to  murmur,  some  good  old  soldier  clapped  him 
on  the  back,  saying,  cheer  up  lad,  it  is  a  king, 
dom  you  are  to  strive  for,  if  we  faint  not,  hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  great  reward,  we 
have  the  king*a  word  for  it  man.  William  ob- 
■erved,  that  to  those  who  truly  believed  this, 
tbsir  labours  were  as  nothing,  but  he  himself 
did  not  at  the  bottom  believe  it ;  and  it  was  ob. 
served,  of  all  the  soldiers  who  failed,  the  true 
cause  was  that  they  did  not  really  believe  the 
king*s  promise.  He  was  surprised  to  see  that 
thuso  soldiers,  who  used  to  bluster  and  boast, 
and  deride  the  assaults  of  the  encmj,  now  began 
to  fall  away ;  while  such  as  had  faithfully  obey. 
ed  the  king*!  orders,  and  believed  in  his  word, 
were  sastained  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Those  who 
had  trusted  in  their  own  strength  all  fainted  on 
the  slightest  attack,  while  those  who  had  put  on 
the  armour  of  the  king's  providing,  the  sword, 
and  the  shield,  and  the  helmet,  and  the  breast- 
plate, and  whaw  feet  wore  shod  according  tii 
order,  now  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers, 
and  were  enabled  to  fight  the  good  fight. 

An  engagement  was  expected  immediately. 
The  men  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  battle. 
While  the  rest  of  the  corps  were  so  preparing, 
Willtam's  whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  con* 
triving  how  he  might  desert.    But  alas  !  he  was 
watched  on  all  sides,  he  could  not  possibly  do. 
vise  any  means  to  escape.    The  danger  increas. 
cd  twery  moment,  the  battle  came  on.    William, 
who  hod  been  so  sure  and  confident  before  he 
entered^  flinched  in  the  moment  of  trial,  while 
h'ls  more  quiet  and  less  boastful  comrades  pre. 
pared  boldly  to  do  their  duty.     William  looked 
aboQt  on  all  sides,  and  saw  that  there  was  no 
eye  upon  him,  for  he  did  not  know  that  the 
king's  eye  was  every  where  at  once.    Ho  at 
last  thnusht  he  spied  a  chance  of  escapinsr,  not 
from  thn  enemy,  but  from  his  own  army.  While 
he  wa«  endeavouring  to  escape,  a  ball  from  the 
opposite  c  imp  took  off  his  leg.     As  he  fell,  the 
fimt  words  which  broke  from  him  were,  while 
I  was  in  my  duty  I  was  preserved  ;  in  the  very 
act  of  deserting  I  am  wounded.     Fie  lay  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  trampled  to  death, 
but  as  die  confusion  was  a  little  over,  he  was 
taken  off  the  6eld  by  some  of  his  own  party, 


laid  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  left  to  himself 
afWr  his  wound  was  dressed. 

The  skirmish,  for  it  proved  nothing  more, 
was  soon  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  regi- 
ment  escaped  in  safety.  William  in  the  mean 
time  suflfored  cruelly  both  in  mind  and  body. 
To  the  pains  of  a  wounded  soldier,  he  added  the 
disgrace  of  a  coward,  and  the  infamy  of  a  de- 
serter. O,  cried  he,  why  was  I  such  a  fool  as 
to  leave  the  great  family  I  lived  in,  where  there 
was  meat  and  drink  enough  and  to  spare,  only 
on  account  of  a  little  quarrel  ?  I  might  have 
made  up  that  with  thom  as  we  had  dmie  our 
former  quarrels.  Why  did  I  leave  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  where  I  had  only  a  little  rub  now 
and  then,  for  a  life  of  daily  discipline  and  con 
sUnt  danger?  Why  did  I  turn  soldier?  O 
what  a  miserable  animal  is  a  soldier  \ 

As  he  was  sitting  in  this  weak  and  disabled 
condition,  uttering  the  above  complaints,  he  ob> 
served  a  venerable  old  officer,  with  thin  gray 
locks  on  his  head,  and  on  his  face,  deep  wrinklM 
engraved  by  time,  and  many  an  honest  scar 
inflicted  by  war.  William  liod  heard  this  old 
officer  highly  commended  for  his  extraordinary 
courago  and  conduct  in  battle,  and  in  peace  be 
used  to  sec  him  cool  and  collected,  devoutly  em- 
ployed in  reading  and  praying  in  the  interval 
of  fnore  active  duties.  Ho  could  not  help  com- 
paring this  officer  with  himself.  I,  said  he* 
flinched  and  drew  back,  and  would  even  have 
deserted  in  the  moment  of  peril,  and  now  in  re- 
turn, I  have  no  consolation  in  the  hour  of  repose 
and  safety.  I  would  not  fight  then,  1  cannot 
pray  now.  O  why  would  I  ever  think  of  being 
a  soldier  7  He  then  began  afresh  to  weep  and 
lament,  and  he  groaned  so  loud  that  he  drew 
the  notice  of  the  officer,  who  came  up  to  him, 
kindly  sat  down  by  him,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  inquired  with  as  much  affection  as  if  he 
had  been  liis  brother,  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  and  what  particular  distress,  more  than 
the  common  fortune  of  war  it  was  which  drew 
from  him  such  bitter  groans  7  *  I  know  some- 
thing  of  surgery,*  added  he,  *  let  me  examine 
your  wound,  and  assist  you  with  such  little 
comfort  as  I  can.' 

William  at  once  saw  the  difference  between 
the  soldiers  in  the  kind's  army,  and  the  people 
in  the  great  family  ;  the  latter  commonly  with- 
drew their  kindness  in  sickness  and  trouble, 
when  most  wanted,  which  was  just  the  very 
time  when  the  others  came  forward  to  assist* 
Ho  told  the  officer  his  little  history,  the  manner 
of  his  living  in  the  great  family,  the  trifling 
cause  of  his  quarrelling  with  it,  the  slight 
ground  of  his  entering  into  the  king's  service. 
*  Sir,'  said  ho,  *  I  quarrelled  with  the  family 
and  I  thought  I  was  at  once  fit  for  the  army :  I 
did  not  know  the  qualifications  it  required.  I  had 
not  reckoned  on  discipline,  and  hardships,  and 
self-denial.  I  liked  well  enough  to  sinor  a  loyal 
song,  or  drink  the  king's  health,  but  I  And  I  do 
not  relish  working  and  flgliting  for  him,  though 
I  rashly  promised  even  to  lay  down  my  lifb  for 
his  Bcrvico  if  called  upon,  when  I  took  the 
bounty  money  and  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In 
short,  sir,  I  And  that  I  long  for  the  ease  and 
sloth,  the  merriment  and  the  feasting  of  my  old 
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Bonrice ;  I  find  I  cannot  be  a  aoldier,  and,  to 
•peak  truth,  I  was  in  the  very  act  ot*  deaertin? 
when  I  waa  stopped  short  by  the  cannon  ball. 
So  that  I  feel  the  ^ilt  of  desertion,  and  the 
misery  of  having  lost  my  leg  into  the  bargain.* 

The  officer  thus  replied :  *  your  state  is  that 
of  every  worldly  irreligious  man.  The  great 
family  you  served  is  a  just  picture  of  the  world. 
The  wages  the  world  promises  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  do  its  work  are  high,  but  the  payment 
is  attended  with  much  disappointment;  nay, 
the  world,  like  your  great  family,  is  in  itself 
insolvent,  and  in  its  very  nature  incapable  of 
making  good  the  promises,  and  of  paying  the 
high  rewards  which  it  holds  out  to  tempt  its 
credalous  followers.  The  ungodly  world,  like 
your  family,  cares  little  for  church,  and  still  less 
for  prayer ;  and  considers  the  Bible  rather  as  an 
instrument  to  make  an  oath  binding,  in  order  to 
keep  the  vulgar  in  obedience,  than  in  contain- 
ing in  itself  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  as  a  title  deed  to  heaven.  The  generality 
of  men  love  the  world  as  you  did  your  service, 
while  it  smiled  upon  them,  and  gives  thorn  easy 
work  and  plenty  of  meat  and  drink  ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  cross  and  contradict  them,  they 
get  out  of  humour  with  it,  just  as  you  did  with 
your  service.  They  then  think  its  drudj^er^ 
hard,  its  rewards  low.  Tiiey  find  out  that  it  is 
high  in  its  expectations  from  tlicm,  and  slack 
in  its  payments  to  them.  And  they  begin  to 
fancy,  (because  they  do  not  hear  religious  peo- 
ple murmur  as  they  do,)  that  there  must  be 
some  happiness  in  religion.  The  world,  which 
takes  no  account  of  their  deeper  sins,  at  length 
brings  them  into  discredit  for  some  act  of  im- 
prudence, just  as  your  family  overlooked  your 
lying  and  swearin;^,  but  threatened  to  drub  you 
ror  breaking  a  china  dish.  Such  is  the  judg- 
ment of  tlie  world  !  it  particularly  bears  with 
those  who  only  break  the  laws  of  God,  but  se- 
verely punishes  the  smallest  neglisrencc  by 
which  they  themselves  are  injured.  The  world 
sooner  pardons  the  breaking  ten  commandments 
of  God,  than  even  a  china  dish  of  its  own. 

'  Aflcr  some  crons  or  opposition,  worldly  men, 
as  I  said  before,  begin  to  think  how  much  con- 
tent and  cheerfulness  tliey  remember  to  have 
seen  in  religions  people.  They  therefore  begin 
to  fancy  that  religion  must  be  an  easy  and  de- 
lightful, as  well  as  a  good  thing.  They  have 
heard  that,  her  ways  are  way 9  of  pleasantnesit 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace  ;  and  they  persuade 
themselves,  tliat  by  this  is  meant  worldly 
pleasantness  and  sensual  peace.  They  resolve 
at  length  to  try  it,  to  turn  their  back  upon  the 
world,  to  engage  in  the  service  of  God  and  turn 
Christians ;  just  as  you  resolved  to  leave  your 
old  service,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  King 
and  turn  Koldicr.  But  as  you  quitted  your  place 
in  a  passion,  so  they  leave  the  world  in  a  huff. 
They  do  not  count  the  cost  They  do  not  cal- 
culate upon  the  darling  sin,  the  habitual  plea- 
sures, the  case  and  vanities  which  they  under- 
take by  their  new  engagements  to  renounce,  any 
more  than  you  counted  what  indulgences  you 
were  going  to  give  up  when  you  quitted  tlie 
luxuries  and  idleness  of  your  place  to  enlist  in 
the  soldicr^s  warfare.  They  have,  as  I  said, 
seen  Christians  cheerful,  and  they  mistook  the 


ground  of  their  cheerfulness ;  thay  &aei«d  it 
arose,  not  because  through  grace  they  had  con- 
quered difficulties,  but  because  they  had  no 
difficulties  in  their  passage.  They  fancied  thai 
religion  found  the  road  smooth,  whereas  it  only 
helps  to  bear  with  a  rough  road  without  com- 
plaint. They  do  not  know  that  these  Christians 
are  of  good  cheer,  not  because  the  world  is 
free  from  tribulation,  but  because  Christ,  their 
captain,  has  ot)er€ome  the  tporld.  But  the  irre. 
ligous  man,  who  has  only  seen  the  outside  of  a 
Christian  in  his  worldly  intercourse',  knowi 
little  of  his  secret  conflicts,  his  trials,  his  self- 
denials,  his  warefare  with  the  world  withoot ; 
and  with  his  own  corrupt  desires  within. 

*  The  irreligious  man  quarrels  with  the  world 
on  some  such  occasion  as  you  did  with  your 
place.  He  now  puts  on  the  outward  fbrmi  and 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  assumes  the  badge 
ofChristianity,  justas  you  were  struck  with  toe 
show  of  a  field  day ;  just  as  you  were  pleased 
with  the  music  and  the  marching,  and  put  on 
the  cockade  and  red  coat.  All  seemi  smooth 
for  a  little  while.  He  goes  throngh  the  out. 
ward  exercises  of  a  Christian,  a  degrco  of  credit 
attends  his  new  profession,  but  he  never  sus* 
pccts  there  is  either  difficulty  or  discipline  at- 
tending it;  he  fancies  religion  is  a  thing  for 
talking  about,  and  not  a  thing  of  the  heart  and 
the  life.  He  never  suspects  that  all  tlie  psalm- 
singing  he  joins  in,  and  the  sermons  he  heart, 
and  the  other  means  he  is  using,  are  only  as 
the  exorcises  and  the  evolutions  of  the  soldiers, 
to  fit  and  prepare  him  for  actual  service;  and 
til  at  these  means  are  no  more  religion  itself, 
than  the  exercises  and  evolutions  of  your  parade 
were  real  warfare. 

*  At  length  some  trial  arises :  this  nominal 
Christian  is  called  to  differ  from  the  world  in 
some  great  point;  something  happens  which 
may  strike  at  his  comfort,  or  his  credit,  or  se- 
curity. This  cools  his  zeal  for  religion,  just  u 
the  view  of  an  engagement  cooled  your  courage 
as  a  soldier.  He  finds  he  was  only  angry  with 
the  world,  he  was  not  tired  of  it.  He  was  out 
of  humour  with  the  world,  not  because  he  had 
seen  through  its  vanity  and  emptiness,  but  be- 
cause the  world  was  out  of  humour  with  him. 
He  finds  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  fair- 
weatlicr  Christian,  bold  where  there  is  nothiog 
to  be  done,  and  confident  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared.  Difficulties  unmask  him  to  others ; 
temptations  unmask  him  to  himself;  he  diiF- 
covers,  that  though  he  is  a  high  professor,  he  is 
no  Christian ;  just  as  you  found  out  that  your 
red  coat  and  your  cockade,  your  shoulder-knot, 
and  your  musket,  did  not  prevent  you  from  be 
ing  a  coward. 

*•  Your  misery  in  the  military  lifb,  like  that  of 
the  nominal  Christian,  arose  from  your  love  of 
ease,  your  cowardice,  and  your  self  ignorance. 
You  rushed  into  a  new  way  of  life,  without 
trying  atlcr  one  qualification  for  it  A  total 
change  of  heart  and  temper  were  necessary  for 
your  new  calling.  With  new  views  and  prin- 
ciples the  8oldior*s  lifb  would  have  been  not  only 
easy,  but  delightful  to  you.  But  while  with  a  new 
profession  you  retained  your  old  nature  it  is  no 
wonder  if  all  discipline  seemed  intolerable  to 
you. 
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*Tbo  trae  Chriitiaii,  like'  the  bniTa  soldier, 
u  Bapported  onder  dmngeri  bj  a  ■tron^  fiuth 
that  the  fruitoofthatTictorjr  for  which  he  fighto 
will  be  eafetj  and  peace.  Bat,  alai !  the  plea- 
anree  of  thia  woiid  are  preaent  and  visible ;  the 


rewards  for  which  he  striTes  are  remote.  He 
therefore  fails,  because  nothing  short  of  a  lively 
faith  can  ever  outweigh  a  strong  present  tempta- 
tion, and  lead  a  man  to  prefer  the  joys  of  con- 
quest to  the  pleasures  of  indulgence. 


BETTY  BROWN, 

THE  8T.  GILES'S  ORANOE  GIRL : 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MRS.  SPONGE,  THE  MONEY-LENDER. 

BviTT  Buofwn  the  orange  girl,  was  born  no-  f  of  meat  and  cheese,  the  lamps  of  batter,  or  any 
body  knows  where,  and  bred  nobody  knows  ^  thing  else  she  could  crib  from  the  hoose.  These 
bow.  No  girl  in  all  the  streets  of  London  could  ■  were  all  cirricd  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Sponge,  who 
drive  a  barrow  more  nimbly,  avoid  poshing ,  kept  a  little  shop,  and  a  kind  of  eating-house 
a|ain8t  paasengers  more  dexterously,  or  cry  her  I  for  poor  working  people,  not  far  from  the  Seten 
*  fine  China  oran^'  in  a  shriller  voice.  But  I  Dials.  She  also  bought  as  well  as  sold,  many 
then  she  oonld  neither  sew,  nor  spin,  nor  knit,  1  kinds  of  second-hand  things,  and  was  not  sera- 
Bor  wash,  nor  iron,  nor  read,  nor  spelL  Betty  '  pulous  to  know  whether  what  she  bought  was 
had  not  been  always  in  so  ^ood  a  situation  as  .  honestly  come  by,  provided  she  could  get  it  for  • 
thit  in  which  we  now  describe  her.  She  came  \  a  sixth  part  of  what  it  was  worth.  But  if  the 
into  the  world  before  so  many  good  gentlemen  ;  owner  presumed  to  ask  for  its  real  value,  then 
and  ladies   began  to   concern  themselves   so   she  had  sudden  qualms  of  conscience,  instantly 


kindly  that  the  poor  might  have  a  little  learning. 
Itwre  was  no  charitable  society  then  as  there  is 
now,  to  pick  ap  poor  friendless  childrA  in  the 
streets,*  and  put  them  into  a  good  house,  and 
give  them  mMt,  and  drink,  and  lodging,  and 
Msming,  and  teach  them  to  get  their  broad  in 
an  honeat  way,  into  the  bargam.  Whereas,  this 
now  is  ofVen  the  case  in  London ;  blessed  be  Gk>d 
who  Am  mrdered  the  bounds  of  our  habitation, 
and  east  onr  lot  in  sach  a  country  ! 

Tht  kogest  thing  that  Betty  can  remember 
is,  that  she  used  to  crawl  up  out  of  a  night  cc|. 
lar,  stroll  about  the  streets,  and  pick  cinders 
from  the  acavengers*  carts.  Among  the  aahcs 
she  sometimes  wand  some  ragged  gauze  and 
dirty  ribands ;  with  those  she  used  to  dizen  her- 
seuoat,' and  join  the  merry  bands  on  the  first 
of  May.  This  was  not,  however,  quite  fair,  as 
dn  did  not  lawfully  belong  either  to  the  female 
daneers,  who  foot  it  gayly  round  the  garland,  or 
to  the  sooty  tribe,  who,  on  this  happy  holyday, 
ftrsat  their  year's  toil  in  Portman  square,  cheer. 
ed  by  the  tender  bounty  of  her  whose  wit  has 
long  enlivened  tRe  most  learned,  and  whose 
taste  and  talents  long  adorned  the  most  polished 
weieties.  Betty,  however,  oflen  got  a  few  scraps, 
bv  appearing  to  belong  to  both  parties.  But  as 
she  grew  bigger  and  was  not  an  idle  girl,  she 
always  put  herself  in  the  way  of  doing  some- 
thing.  She  would  ran  of  errands  for  the  foot- 
men,  or  sweep  the  door  for  the  maid  of  any 
hoose  where  she  was  known ;  she  would  run  and 
fbtch  some  porter  and  never  was  once  known 
either  to  sip  a  drop  by  the  way,  or  steal  the  pot 
Her  quickness  and  fixlelity  in  doing  little  jobs, 
get  her  into  favour  with  a  lazy  cook.maid,  who 
wss  too  apt  to  give  away  her  master's  cold  meat 
and  beer,  not  to  those  who  were  most  in  want, 
but  to  those  who  waited  upon  her,  and  did  the 


suspected  tlje  things  were  stolen,  and  gave  her- 
self^ airs  of  honesty,  which  ofVen  took  in  poor 
silly  peoplp,  and  gave  her  a  sort  of  half  reputa- 
tion among  the  needy  and  ignorant,  whose  friend 
she  hypocritically  pretended  to  be. 

To  this  artful  woman  Betty  carried  the  cook's 
pilferings ;  and  as  Mrs.  Sponge  would  give  no 
great  price  for  these  in  money,  the  cook  was 
willing  to  receive  payment  for  her  eatables  in 
Mrs.  Sponge's  drinkables ;  for  she  dealt  in  all 
kinds  of  spirits.  I  shall  only  just  remark  here, 
that  one  receiver,  like  Mrs.  Sponge,  makes  many 
pilferers,  who  are  tempted  to  commit  these  petty 
thieveries,  by  knowing  how  eosy  it  is  to  dispose 
of  them  at  such  iniquitous  houses. 

Betty  was  faithful  to  both  her  employers, 
which  is  ext^^dinary,  considering  the  great- 
ness of  the  temptation  and  her  utter  ignorance 
of  good  and  evil.  One  day  she  ventured  to  ask 
Mrs.  Sponge,  if  she  could  not  assist  her  to  get 
into  a  more  settled  way  of  life.  She  told  her 
that  when  she  rose  in  the  morning  she  never 
knew  where  she  should  lift  at  night,  nor  was  she 
ever  sure  of  a  meal  beforehand.  Mrs.  Sponge 
asked  her  what  she  thought  herself  fit  for* 
Betty,  with  fear  and  trembline,  said  there  was 
one  trade  for  which  she  thought  herself  quali- 
fied, but  she  had  not  the  ambition  to  look  so 
high;  it  was  far  above  her  humble  views;  this 
was,  to  have  a  barrow,  snd  sell  fruit,  as  several 
other  of  Mrs.  Sponge's  customers  did,  whom  she 
had  oflen  looked  up  to  with  envy,  little  ezpeot- 
ing  herself  ever  to  attain  so  independent  a  sta- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Sponge  was  an  artful  worn  in.  Bad  as 
she  was,  she  was  always  aiming  at  something 
of  a  ch  iracter ;  this  was  a  great  help  io  her 
trade.  While  she  watched  keenly  to  make  every 
thing  turn  to  her  own  profit,  she  had  a  false 


little  things  fbr  her  which  she  ought  to  have  Tawning  way  of  seeming  to  do  all  8h9  did  out 

^  ne  beraelf.  of  pity  and  kindness  to  the  distressed;  snd  she 

The  oook,  who  found  Betty  a  dexterous  ifirl,   seldom  committed  an  extortion,  but  she  tried  to 

ismployadber  to  sell  ends  of  candles,  pieces    make  the  persons  she   cheated  believe   them- 

•  Ttm  PldJaaUiroplB.  selves  highly  obliged  to  her  kindness.    By  thus 
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pretending;  to  be  their  friend,  she  (gained  their 
confidence;  and  she  grew  rich  herself,  while 
they  thought  she  was  only  showing  favoar  to 
them.  Various  were  the  arts  she  haid  of  getting 
rich ;  and  the  money  she  got  by  grinding  the 
poor,  she  spent  in  the  most  luxurious  living ; 
while  she  would  haggle  with  her  hungry  cus- 
tomers for  a  farthing,  she  would  spend  pounds 
on  the  most  costly  delicacies  for  herself. 

MrH.  SfMnge,  laying  aside  that  haughty  look 
and  voice,  well  known  to  aach  as  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  in  her  debt,  put  on  the  hypocritical 
smile  and  sofl  canting  tone,  which  she  always 
assumed,  when  she  meant  to  flatter  her  supe- 
riors, or  take  in  her  dependents.  *  Betty,*  said 
■he,  *  I  am  resolved  to  stand  your  friend.  These 
are  sad  times  to  be  sure.  Money  is  money  now. 
Yet  I  am  resolved  to  put  you  in  a  handsome 
way  of  living.  You  shall  have  a  barrow,  and 
well  furnished  too.*  Betty  could  not  have  felt 
more  joy  or  gratitude,  if  she  had  been  told  that 
•he  should  have  a  coach.  *  O,  madam  !*  said 
Betty,  *  it  is  impossible.  I  have  not  a  |)cnny  in 
the  world  towards  helping  me  to  set  up.*  *  I  will 
take  care  of  that,*  said  Mrs.  Sponge ;  *  only  you 
must  do  as  I  bid  you.  You  must  pay  mo  in- 
terest (or  my  money  ;  and  you  will,  of  course, 
\)e  glad  also  to  pay  so  much  every  night  for  a 
nice  hot  supper  which  1  get  ready  quite  out  of 
kindneMs^  for  a  number  of  poor  working  people. 
This  will  be  a  great  comfort  for  such  a  friend- 
less girl  as  you,  for  my  victuals  and  drink  are 
the  ^nt,  and  my  company  the  merriest  of  any 
in  all  St  Giles's.*  Betty  thought  all  this  only  so 
many  more  favours,  and  curtseying  to  the 
ground,  said,  *  To  be  sure,  ma*am,  and  thank 
you  a  thousand  times  into  the  bargain.  I  never 
could  hope  for  such  a  rise  in  life.* 

Mrs.  Sponge  knew  what  she  was  about  Betty 
was  a  lively  girl,  who  had  a  knack  at  learning 
any  thing ;  and  so  well  looking  through  all  her 
dirt  and  rags,  that  there  was  little  doubt  she 
would  get  custom.  A  barrow  wa|  soon  provided, 
and  five  shillings  put  into  Botty*B  hands.  Mrs. 
Sponge  kindly  condescended  to  go  to  show  her 
how  to  buy  the  fruit ;  for  it  was  a  rule  with  this 
prudent  gentlewoman,  and  one  from  which  she 
never  departed,  that  no  one  should  cheat  but 
herself;  and  suspecting  from  her  own  heart  tlie 
fraud  of  all  oUier  dealers,  she  was  seldom  guilty 
of  the  weakness  of  being  imposed  upon. 

Betty  had  never  possessed  such  a  sum  before. 
She  grudsred  to  lay  it  out  all  at  once,  and  was 
ready  to  fancy  she  could  live  upon  the  capital. 
The  crown,  however,  was  laid  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  Betty  was  carefully  taught  in  what 
manner  to  cry  her  oranges;  and  received  many 
useful  lessons  how  to  get  off  the  bad  with  the 
good,  and  the  stale  with  the  fresh.  Mrs.  Sponge 
also  lent  her  a  few  bad  sixpenccd,  for  which  she 
ordered  her  to  bring  homo  good  ones  at  night. 
Betty  stared.  Mrs.  Sponge  said,  *  Hetty,  thoso 
who  would  get  money,  must  not  be  too  nice 
about  triHos.  Keep  one  of  these  sixpences  in 
your  hand,  and  if  an  ignorant  young  customer 
gives  you  a  good  sixiicnce,  do  you  iiumediately 
■lio  it  into  your  other  han  J,  and  give  him  the 
bad  one,  declaring  that  it  is  tlie  very  one  you 
have  just  received,  and  be  ready  lo  swear  that 
70U  have  not  another  sixpence  in  the  world. 


You  must  also  learn  how  to  treat  different  aorte 
of  customers.  To  some  you  may  pot  off,  with 
safety,  goods  which  would  be  quite  unsaleable 
to  others.  Never  offer  bad  fruit,  Betty,  to  those 
who  know  better ;  never  waste  the  good  on  those 
who  may  be  put  off  with  worse:  put  good- 
oranges  at  top  to  attract  the  eye,  and  the  mouldy 
ones  under  for  sale.* 

Poor  Betty  had  not  a  nice  conscience,  for  she 
had  never  learnt  that  grand,  but  simple  rule  of 
all  moral  obligation,  Newr  do  that  to  another  i 
which  yon  would  not  have  another  dotoyov.  She 
set  off  with  her  barrow,  as  proud  and  as  happy 
as  if  she  had  been  set  up  in  the  first  shop  in 
Covent  Garden.  Betty  had  a  sort  of  natural 
good  temper,  which  made  her  unwilling  to  iov 
}K>Be,  but  she  had  no  principle  which  toU  her  it  < 
was  a  sin  to  do  so.  She  had  such  good  success  1 
that  when  night  came,  she  had  not  an  orange 
left.  With  a  light  heart  she  drove  her  empty 
barrow  to  Mrs.  Sponge's  door.  She  went  in 
with  a  merry  face,  and  threw  down  on  the  coun- 
ter  every  fartliing  she  had  taken.  *  Betty,*  said 
Mrs.  Sponge,  *•  I  have  a  right  to  it  all,  as  it  wis 
got  by  my  money.  But  I  am  loo  generoos  to 
take  It  I  will  therefore  only  take  sixpence  br 
this  day*s  use  of  ray  five  shillings.  This  is  a 
moat  reasonable  interest,  and  I  will  lend  you  the 
same  ^ra  to  trade  with  to-morrow,  and  so  on ; 
you  only  paying  me  sixpence  ibr  the  use  of  it 
every  night,  which  will  be  a  great  bargain  to 
you.  You  must  also  pay  me  my  price  9Wrj 
night  for  your  supper,  and  you  shall  have  an  tx^ 
cellent  lodging  above  stairs ;  so  you  see  every 
thing  will  now  be  provided  for  you  in  a  gentaSL 
manner,  through  my  generosity.** 

Poor  B(;tty*B  gratitude  blinded  her  so  00m- 
plotely,  that  she  had  forgot  to  calculate  the  vast 
proportion  which  this  generous  benefactress  wsa- 
to  receive  out  of  her  little  gains.  She  tfaoogbt 
herself  a  happy  creature,  and  went  in  to  supper 
with  a  number  of  others  of  her  own  class.  For 
tliis  supper,  and  for  more  porter  and  gin  than 
she  ought  to  have  drunk,  Betty  was  raroed  to 
pay  so  high  that  it  ate  up  all  the  profits  of  the  " 
day,  which,  added  to  the  daily  interest,  made 
Mrs.  Sponge  a  rich  return  for  her  five  shillinga- 

Betty  was  reminded  again  of  tlie  gentility  of 
her  new  situation,  as  she  crept  up  to  bed  in  ooe 
of  Mrs.  Sponge's  garrets,  five  stories  high.  Tliis 
lof^  to  be  sure,  was  small  and  had  no  window^ 
but  what  it  wanted  in  light  was  made  up  in 
company,  as  it  had  three  beds  and  thrice  as  ma- 
ny lodgers.  Those  gentry  had  one  night,  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  broken  down  the  door,  which 
happily  had  never  been  replaced ;  for,  since  that 
time,  the  lodgers  had  died  much  seldomer  of  in- 
fectious distempers,  than  when  they  were  close 
shut  in.  For  this  lodging  Betty  paid  twice  as 
much  to  her  good  friend  as  she  would  have  done 
to  a  stranger.  Thus  she  continued  with  great 
industry  and  a  thriving  trade,  as  poor  as  on  the 
first  day,  and  not  a  bit  nearer  to  saving  monar 
enough  to  buy  her  even  a  pair  of  shoes,  thoogh 
her  feet  were  nearly  on  the  ground. 

One  day,  as  Betty  was  driving  her  barrow 
through  a  street  near  Ilolborn,  a  lady  from  a 

*  For  an  aiilhontic  account  nf  nnmbcrless  Arandsof 
thi»  kind,  wne  that  verv  imcful  work  of  Mr.  CMqdbsen 
on  ifae  *  Police  of  ibe  Metropolis  of  London.* 
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wiiHioff  called  out  to  ber  that  she  wanted  wme 
oran£et.  While  the  Rervant  went  to  fetch  a 
plate,  the  Udy  entered  into  aomc  talk  with  Bet- 
ty, having  been  stmck  with  her  honeitt  counte- 
nance and  civil  manner  She  questioned  her  an 
to  her  way  of  life,  and  the  prubla  of  her  trade ; 
and  Betty,  who  liad  never  been  bo  kindly  treated 
before  by  fo  genteel  a  person,  waa  very  commu- 
nicative. She  told  her  little  history  as  far  as  she 
knew  it,  and  dwelt  much  on  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Sponge,  in  keeping  her  in  4ier  house,  and 
trusting  her  with  so  large  a  capital  as  five  shil- 
lings. At  first  it  Boanded  like  a  very  good-na- 
tured thing ;  but  the  lady,  whose  husband  was 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  new  police,  bappcncd 
to  know  more  of  Mrs.  Sponge  than  was  good, 
which  led  her  to  inquire  still  fnrtiier.  Betty 
owned,  that  to  be  sure  it  waa  not  all  clear  profit, 
far  that  beaidea  that  the  high  price  of  the  sup- 
per and  bed  ran  away  with  all  she  got,  she  paid 
siipenee  a'day  for  the  use  of  the  five  shillings.* 
'  And  bow  long  have  you  done  this  ?*  aaid  the 
lady.    *  About  a  year,  madam.* 

The  lady's  eyes  were  at  once  opened.  '  My 
poor  ffirl,*  said  she,  *  do  you  know  that  you  have 
ilready  paid  for  that  single  five  shillings  the 
'  enormoua  sum  of  7/.  lOs.?  I  believe  it  is  the 
most  profitable  five  ahillings  Mrs.  Sponcfe  ever 
kid  out* — *  O  no,  madam,*  said  the  girl,  *  that 
good  gentlewoman  does  the  same  kindness  to 
ten  or  twtj^  other  poor  friendless  creatures  like 
me.*^*  Does  she  so  7*  said  the  lady  ;  *  then  I 
never  heard  of  a  more  lucrative  trade  than  this 
woman  carries  on,  ondcr  the  mask  of  charity, 
at  the  expense  of  her  poor  deluded  felbw  crea- 
tures.* 

*  Bat,  madani,*  said  Betty,  who  did  not  com- 

frebend  tbb  lady's  arithmetic,  *  what  can  I  do  ? 
now  contrive  to  pick  up  a  morsel  of  bread 
without  begging  or  stealing.  Mrs.  Sponge  has 
been  wnj  g<»d  to  me ;  and  I  don*t  sec  how  I  can 
help  myself.' 

*■  I  will  tell  you,*  said  the  lady  :  *  if  you  will 
fellow  my  advice,  you  may  not  only  maintain 
yoarself  honestly  but  independently.  Only  ob- 
lige  yourself  to  live  bard  for  a  little  time,  till 
you  have  saved  five  shillings  out  of  your  own 
earnings.  Give  up  that  expensive  supper  at 
nigfat,  drink  only  <me  pint  of  porter,  and  no  gin 
It  alL  As  soon  as  you  have  scraped  together 
the  five  shillings,  carry  it  back  to  your  false 
friend  ;  and  if  yon  are  industrious,  you  will,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  have  saved  11.  lOt.  If  you 
can  make  a  shift  to  live  now,  when  you  have 
this  heavy  interest  to  pay,  judge  how  things  will 
mend  when  your  capital  becomes  your  own. 
YoQ  will  put  some  clothes  on  your  back;  and, 
by  leaving  the  nse  of  spirits,  and  the  company 
in  which  you  drink  them,  your  health,  your  mo- 
rals, and  your  condition  will  mend.* 

The  lady  did  not  talk  thus  to  save  her  monoy. 
She  would  willingly  have  given  the  girl  the  five 
shillings;  but  she  thought  it  was  beginning  at 
|thp  wrong  end.    She  wanted  to  try  her.     Be- 

Fides,  she  knew  there  was  more  pleasure,  as 
k-ell  as  honour,  in  possessing  five  shiilinerfi  of 
one's  own  saving,  than  of  another's  giving. 
Betty  promised  to  obey.  She  owned  she  had 
sot  no  good  by  the  company  or  the  liquor  nt 
Mrs.  8pnnge*a.  She  promised  that  very  night 
Vol.  I. 


to  begin  saving  the  eipense  of  the  supper  :  and 
that  she  would  not  taste  a  drop  of  gin  till  she 
had  the  five  shillings  beforehand.  The  lady, 
who  knew  the  power  of  good  habits,  was  con* 
tented  with  this,  thinking,  that  if  Uio  girl  could 
abstain  for  a  certain  time,  it  would  become  easy 
to  her.  She  therefore,  at  present,  naid  little 
about  the  stn  of  drinking,  and  only  insisted  on 
the  expense,  of  it. 

In  a  very  few  weeks  Betty  had  saved  up  the 
five  shillinprs.  She  went  to  carry  back  this 
money  with  great  gratitude  to  Mrs.  S[K>nge. 
This  kind  friend  began  to  abuse  her  most  un- 
mercifully. She  called  her  many  hard  nairics, 
not  fit  to  repeat,  for  having  lbrf>aken  the  supper, 
by  which  she  swore  she  herself  got  nothing  at 
all ;  but  as  she  had  the  charity  to  dress  it  for 
such  beggarly  wretches,  she  insisted  they  should 
pay  for  it,  whether  they  cat  it  or  not  She  also 
brought  in  a  heavy  score  for  lodging,  though 
Betty  had  paid  for  it  every  night,  and  had  given 
notice  of  her  intending  to  quit  her.  By  all  tliese 
false  pretences,  she  got  from  her,  not  only  her 
own  five  shillings,  but  all  the  little  capital  with 
which  Betty  was  going  to  set  up  for  herself. 
All  was  not  sufficient  to  answer  her  demands — 
she  declared  she  would  send  her  to  prison  :  but 
while  she  went  to  call  a  constable,  Betty  con- 
trived to  make  off. 

With  a  light  pocket  and  a  heavy  heart  she 
went  back  to  the  lady ;  and  with  many  tears 
told  her  sad  story.  The  lady's  husband,  the 
justice,  condescended  to  listen  to  Betty's  tale. 
He  said  Mrs.  Sponge  had  long  been  upon  his 
books  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  cfoods.  Betty's  evi- 
deuce  strengthened  his  bad  opinion  of  her.  ^Tliis 
petty  system  of  usuryi'  said  the  magistrate, 
*  may  be  thought  trifling  ;  but  it  will  no  longer 
appear  f>n,  when  you  reflect,  that  if  one  of  these 
female  shari>er8  possesses  a  capital  of  seventy 
shillings,  or  3/.  I  Off.  with  fourteen  steady  regu- 
lar customers,  she  can  realize  a  fixed  income  of 
one  hundred  guineas  a  year.  Add  to  this  the 
influence  such  a  loan  gives  her  over  these  friend, 
less  creatures,  by  compelling  them  to  eat  at  her 
house,  or  lodge,  or  buy  liquors,  or  by  taking 
their  pawns,  and  you  will  see  the  extent  of  the 
evil.  I  pity  these  poor  victims :  you,  Betty, 
shall  point  out  some  of  them  to  me,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  o()en  their  eyes  on  their  own  bad 
managenirnt.  It  is  not  by  giving  to  the  impor- 
tunate shillings  and  half  crowns,  and  turning 
them  adrift  to  wait  for  the  next  accidental  re- 
lief,  that  much  good  is  done.  It  saves  trouble, 
indeed,  but  that  trouble  being  the  most  valuable 
part  of  charity,  ought  not  to  be  spared  ;  at  least 
by  those  who  have  leisure  as  well  as  affluence. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
poor  to  mend  their  economy,  and  to  give  them 
right  views  of  laying  out  tlicir  little  money  to 
advantage.  These  poor  blinded  creature.^  look 
no  farther  than  to  he  ahlc  to  pny  this  heavy  in- 
terest every  night,  and  to  obtain  the  same  lonn 
on  the  same  hard  terms  the  next  day.  Thus 
they  are  kept  in  |)overty  and  bondage  :ill  thoir 
lives ;  hut  t  hope  as  many  a^  hear  of  this  will 
go  on  a  better  plan,  and  I  shall  *h»  ready  to  help 
any  who  are  willing  to  help  Ihempelves.'  This 
worthy  magistrate  went  directly  to  Mrs.  Sponge's 
with  proper  officers ;  and  he  soon  got  to  the  bot* 
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torn  of  many  iniquities.  He  not  only  made  her 
refund  poor  Bettv*B  money,  but  committed  her 
to  prison  for  receiving  etoien  goods,  and  ▼arious 
other  offencea,  which  may,  perhaps,  malie  the 
subject  of  another  histor^r. 

Betty  was  now  set  up  in  trade  to  her  heart's 
content  She  had  found  the  benefit  of  leading 
off  spirits,  and  she  resoWed  to  drink  them  no 
more.  The  first  fruits  of  this  resolution  was, 
that  in  a  fbrtnight  she  bought  her  a  pur  of  new 
•hoes ;  and  as  there  was  now  no  deduction  for 
interest,  or  for  gin,  her  earnings  became  con« 
siderable.  The  lady  made  her  a  present  of  a 
^wn  and  a  hat,  on  the  easy  condition  that  she 
should  go  to  church.  She  accepted  the  terms, 
at  first  rather  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  lady 
than  from  a  sense  of  higher  duty.  But  she  soon 
began  to  go  from  a  better  motive.  This  constant 
attendance  at  church,  joined  to  the  instructions 
of  the  lad 7,  opened  a  new  world  to  Betty.  She 
now  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  a  sin< 
ner ;  that  Gkxt  had  given  a  law  whicli  was  holy, 

1'ust,  and  good ;  that  she  had  broken  this  law, 
lad  been  a  swearer,  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  had 
lived  without  God  in  the  world.  All  this  was 
sad  news  to  Betty ;  she  knew,  indeed,  before, 
that  there  were  sinners,  but  she  tliought  they 
were  only  ti  be  fbund  in  fhe  prisons,  or  at  Bo- 
tany Bay,  or  in  those  mournful  carts  which  she 
haa  sometimes  followed  with  her  barrow,  with 
the  unthinking  crowd,  to  Tyburn. — She  was 
deeply  struck  wilh  the  great  truths  revealed  iu 
the  Scripture,  which  were  quite  new  to  her ; 
her  heart  smote  her,  and  she  became  anxious  to 
Jlee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  She  was  desirous 
«f  improvement,  and  said,  *  she  would  give  up 
all  the  profits  of  her  barrow,  and  go  into  the 
hardest  service,  rather  than  live  in  sin  and  ig- 
norance.* 

'  Betty,*  said  the  lady,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
so  well  disposed,  and  will  do  what  I  can  for  you. 
Your  present  way  of  life,  to  be  sure,  exposes 
Tou  to  much  danger ;  but  the  trade  is  not  un- 
lawful in  itself,  and  we  may  please  God  in  any 
calling,  provided  it  be  not  a  dishonest  one.  In 
this  G[reat  town  there  must  be  barren^- womei^  to 
isell  fruit.  Do  you,  then,  instead  of  forsaking 
your  business,  set  a  good  example  to  those  in  it, 
and  show  them,  that  though  a  dangerous  trade, 
it  need  not  bo  a  wicked  one.  Till  Providence 
points  out  some  safer  way  of  getting  your  bread, 
let  your  companions  see,  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
good  even  in  this.  Your  trade  being  carried 
on  in  the  open  street,  and  your  fruit  bought  in 
un  open  Rhop,  you  are  not  so  much  obliged  to 
keep  sinful  company  as  may  be  thought  Take 
«  garret  in  an  honest  house,  to  which  you  may 
go  home  in  safety  at  night  I  will  give  you  a 
bed,  and  a  few  necessaries  to  furnish  your  room  ; 
and  I  will  also  give  you  a  constant  Sunday's 
4inne:.    A  barrow  woman,  blessed  be  God  and  I 


our  good  laws,  is  as  much  her  own  mistrBaB  oo 
Sundays  as  a  duchess ;  and  the  church  and  the 
Bible  are  as  much  open  to  her.  Yoa  may  soon 
learn  as  much  of  religion  "as  you  are  ezpedcd 
to  know.  A  barrow -woman  may  pray  as  hearti. 
br  morning  and  night,  and  serve  God  as  accepli. 
Diy  all  day,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her  Hub 
trade,  as  if  she  had  her  whole  time  to  >pu^' 
*  To  do  this  well,  you  must  mind  the  rollowijif 

•  JlttZtfs  for  ReUil  DedUn. 

*  Resist  every  tempCatioB  to  cbeat 

*  Never  impose  baa  goods  od  lUse  srstOMSS. 

*  Never  put  oir  bad  money  ibr  good. 

*  Never  use  profline  or  u^vil  uuigiuitsw 

'  Never  swear  your  jroods  cost  so  macb,  when 
you  know  it  is  false.  By  so  doing  Tea  ue  gaihy 
of  two  sins  in  one  breath,  a  lie  and  an  oatL 

*To  break  these  rules  will  be  jour  chief 
temptation.  God  will  mark  how  ^on  behave 
under  them,  and  will  reward  or  pnnish  yoa  ae. 
cordingly.  These  temptations  will  be  as  great 
to  you,  as  higher  trials  are  to  higher  people; 
but  you  have  the  same  God  to  look  to  fax  strength 
to  resbt  them  as  they  have. — You  most  pray  to 
him  to  give  you  this  strength.  Yoa  shall  aCtnd 
a  Sunday-school,  where  ybu  will  be  taught  these 
good  things;  and  I  will  promote  joa  as'yoa 
shall  be  found  to  deserve.' 

Poor  Betty  here  burst  into  teart  of  joy  ud 

"    lehai 


^titude,  cryipg  out,  ^What !  shall  mi 
friendless  creature  as  I  be  treated  so  kindly,  andj 
learn  to  read  the  word  of  God  too  ?  Oh,  madam,  • 
what  a  lucky  chance  brought  meto  jomr 'dbof .' 
— *  Betty,'  said  the  lady, '  whiif  yoahm  jort 
said  shows  the  need  you  have  of  being  bettR- 
taught ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance ;  ud  \ 
we  offend  Grod  when  we  call  that  lack  or  efaanoi  ' 
which  \^  brought  about  by  his  will  and  pleasnie.  : 
— None  of  the  events  of  your  life  have  happen- 
ed by  chance ;  but  all  have  been  under  the  di-^. 
rection  of  a  good  and  kind  Providence^— Ha  hn  i 
permitted  you  to  experience  want  and  distress, 
that  you  might  acknowledge  His  hand  in  year 
present  comrort  and  prosperity.    Above  bD,  yoa 
must  bless  his  goodness  in  sending  yoa  to  nn, 
not  only  because  I  have  been  of  use  to  yoa  !■ 
your  worldly  affairs,  but  because  he  hoe  enabled 
me  to  show  you  the  danger  of  yoor  state  from . 
sin  and  ignorance,  and  to  put  yoa  in  a  way  Is 
know  his  will  and  to  keep  his  commandmmit^ 
which  is  eternal  lifb. 

How  Betty,  by  industry  and  piety,  rose  in  the 
world,  till  at  length  she  came  to  keep  that  hand* 
some  sausage  shop  near  the  Seven  Dials,  and 
was  married  to  that  very  hackney-ooadmun, 
whose  history  and  honest  character  may  be 
learned  from  that  ballad  of  the  Cheap  Reposile- 
ry  which  bears  his  name,  may  be  shown  ben* 
ailer 
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ACXXKJMT    or  A  FAMILT   WHO    BAD 

WOBK. 


RATHBft    UVK    BT  THEIR  WITI    THAN    TBUR 


PART  L 

r 

FoACRim  Giun  lifM  on  th«  borden  of  thooe 
rest  moon  in  SoinerMtihire«  Giles,  to  be  sure, 
u  been  a  tad  Allow  in  his  time ;  and  it  it  none 
'  hit  fault  if  hit  whde  ftmilj  do  not  end  their 
iraer,  cither  at  the  gallowa  or  Botan/  Baj.  He 
res  at  that  mod  eottagc  with  the  broken  win. 
nra,  staffed  with  dirtj  ra^  juit  beyond  the 
lie  which  diTides  the  upper  fhim  the  lower 
oor.  You  may  know  the  house  at  a  good  die- 
nee  bj  the  ragged  tilea  on  the  roof,  and  the 
QiB  ttonai  whidi  are  ready  to  drop  oat  from 
le  rhimney  ;  though  a  short  ladder,  a  hod  of 
lortar,  and  half  an  hour*t  leisure  time,  would 
ife  prevented  all  this,  and  made  the  little 
selling  tight  enough.  But  as  Gilct  had  never 
amt  any  thing  that  was  good,  so  he  did  not 
BOW  the  value  of  such  useful  sayings,  as,  that 
I  tile  in  time  saves  nine.* 

Besides  this,  Giles  fell  into  that  common  mis- 
ike,  that  a  beggarly  looking  cottage,  and  filthy 
ifged  children,  raised  most  compassion,  and  of 
Birae  drew  most  charity.    But  as  cunning  as 
I  was  in  other  things,  he  was  out  in  his  reck- 
■ing  har« ;  fer  it  is  neatness,  housewifery,  and 
deoeat  appearance,  which  draw  the  kindness 
rthe  rich  and  charitable,  while  they  tuni^way  i 
isgoslad  firom  filth  and  laiincss;  not  out  of  ' 
ride,  bat  bettuae  they  see  that  it  is  next  to  im- ; 
ossibJe  lo  mend  the  condition  of  those  who  de-  ; 
jade  themsalves  by  dirt  and  sloth  ;  and  few  pco- 1 
lis  eare  to  help  those  who  will  not  help  them- 
■Ivet. 

Tlie  common  on  which  Gileses  hovel  stands, 
ii  qoite  a  deep  marsh  in  a  wet  winter  :  but  in 
■uuDer  it  looks  green  and  pretty  enough.  To 
bcnre  it  would  be  rather  convenient  when  one 
ptaas  that  way  in  a  carriage,  if  one  of  tlie  chil. 
dna  would  run  out  and  open  the  gate  :  but  in. 
ted  ofanv  one  of  them  running  out  as  soon  as 
ibcj  heard  the  wheels,  which  would  be  quite 
time  enough,  what  does  Giles  do,  but  sot  all  his 
ngged  brata,  with  dirty  faces,  matted  locks,  and 
wStd  feet  aJMl  legs,  to  lie  all  da^  upon  a  sand 
fauk  hard  by  the  gate,  waiting  lor  the  slender 
ckneeofwhat  may  be  picked  up  from  travellers. 
At  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  a  whole  covey  of  these 
fittle  icare^rows  start  up,  rush  to  the  gate,  and 
lU  at  oBoe  thrust  out  their  hats  and  aprons ;  and 
ftr  fear  this,  together  with  the  noise  of  their 
dioMHWis  begging,  should  not  sufficiently 
frigjhien  the  horses,  they  are  very  apt  to  let  the 
gUe  plap  full  a^inst  yon,  before  you  are  half 
way  through,  in  their  eager  scuffle  to  snatch 
from  each  other  the  halfpence  which  you  have 
thrown  out  to  them.  I  know  two  ladies  who 
were  one,  day  very  near  being  killed  by  these 
abominable  tricks. 

Thus  five  or  six  little  idle  creatures,  who 
■ifbt  be  earning  a  trifle  by  knitting  at  home, 

win  might  be  useful  to  the  public  by  working  in 

thsfidd,  and  who  might  aasist  their  families  by 


learning  to  get  their  bread  twenty  honest  wayi^ 
are  sufRred  to  lie  about  all  day,  in  the  hope  of 
a  few  chance  halfpence,  which  af\er  all,  they  ar« 
by  no  means  sure  of  getting.  Indeed,  when  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  found  out  that  opening 
the  gate  was  a  family  trade,  they  soon  lefl  oft 
giving  any  thing.  And  I  myself;  though  I  used 
to  take  out  a  penny  ready  to  give,  had  there 
been  only  one  to  receive  it,  when  I  see  a  whole 
family  established  in  so  beggarly  a  trade,  quietly 
put  it  back  again  in  my  pocket,  and  give  no- 
thing at  all.  And  so  few  travellers  pass  that 
way,  that  sometimes  afler  the  whole  family 
have  lost  a  day,  their  gains  do  not  amount  to 
two.  pence. 

As  Giles  had  a  far  greater  taste  for  living  by 
his  wits  than  his  work,  he  was  at  one  time  in 
liopos  that  his  children  might  have  got  a  pretty 
penny  by  tumbling  for  the  diversion  of  travel, 
lers,  and  he  set  about  training  them  in  that  in- 
decent practice  ;  but  unluckily  the  moors  being 
level,  the  carriage  travelled  faster  than  the  chil- 
drcn  tumbled.  He  envied  those  parents  who 
lived  on  the  London  road,  over  the  Wiltshire 
downs,  which  downs  being  very  hilly,  it  enables 
the  tumbler  to  keep  pace  with  the  travellnr,  till 
he  sometimes  extorts  from  the  light  and  unthink. 
ing,  a  reward  instead  of  a  reproof.  I  beg  leave, 
however,  to  put  all  gentlemen  and  Ir  dicp  in  mind, 
that  such  tricks  are  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to 
the  trades  of  begging  and  tliieving  ;  and  that 
nothing  is  more  injurious  to  good  morals  than, 
to  encourage  the  poor  in  any  habits  which 
may  lead  them  to  live  upon  chance. 

Giles,  to  be  sure,  as  his  children  grew  older, 
began  to  train  them  to  such  otlier  employments, 
as  the  idle  habits  they  had  learned  at  the  gate 
very  properly  qualified  them  for.  The  right  of 
common,  which  some  of  the  poor  cottagers  have 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  which  is  doubt- 
less a  considerable  advantage  to  many,  was 
converted  by  Giles,  into  the  means  of  corrupting 
his  whole  family;  for  his  children,  as  soon  as 
they  grew  too  big  for  the  trade  of  begging  at  the 
gate,  were  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  thieves  on 
the  moor.  Here  he  kepti  two  or  three  asses, 
miserable  beings,  which  if  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  an  untimely  death  by  starving, 
did  not  fail  to  meet  with  it  by  beating.  Some 
of  the  biggest  boys  were  sent  out  with  these 
lean  and  galled  animals  to  carry  sand  or  coals 
about  the  neighbouring  towns.  Both  sand  and 
coals  were  ofl^n  stolen  before  they  got  them  to 
sell ;  or  if  not,  they  always  took  care  to  cheat  in 
selling  them.  By  long  practice  in  this  art,  they 
grew  so  dexterous,  that  they  could  give  a  pretty 
good  guess  how  large  a  coal  they  could  crib  oot 
of  every  bag  before  the  buyer  would  be  likely  to 
miss  it. 

All  their  odd  time  was  taken  up  under  the 
pretence  of  watching  theit  asses  on  the  moor, 
or  runhing  afler  five  or  six  half-starved  geese  *. 
but  the  truth  is  these  bovs  were  onl^  watching 
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for  an  opportunity  to  steal  an  odd  }foo«c  of  their 
neifrhbour^a,  while  they  pretended  to  look  after 
their  own.  They  used  altio  to  pluck  the  quilla 
or  the  down  from  these  poor  live  creatures,  or 
half  milk  a  cow  before  the  farmer^s  maid  came 
with  her  pail.  They  all  knew  how  to  calculate 
to  a  minute  what  time  to  be  down  in  a  morning 
to  let  out  their  lank  hungry  beasts,  which  they 
had  turned  over  night  into  the  farmer^s  field  to 
■teal  a  little  good  pasture.  They  contrived  to 
get  there  ju&t  time  enough  to  escape  being 
caught  replacing  the  stakes  tlioy  had  pulled  out 
ibr  Uie  cattle  to  get  over.  For  Giles  was  a  pru- 
dent long-headed  fellow ;  and  whenever  he  stole 
food  for  his  colts,  took  care  never  to  steal  stakes 
from  the  hedges  at  the  same  place.  lie  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  gain  did  not  make  up 
fbr  the  danger ;  ho  knew  that  a  loose  faggot, 
pulled  from  a  neighbour's  pile  of  wood  after  the 
family  were  gone  to  bed,  answered  the  end 
better,  and  was  not  lialf  the  trouble. 

Among  the  many  trades  which  Giles  pro- 
fessed, he  sometimes  praclisod  that  of  a  rat- 
catcher ;  but  he  was  addicted  tu  so  many  tricks, 
that  he  never  Iblluwcd  tiie  same  trade  long ;  fbr 
detection  will,  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  best 
concerted  villany.  Whenever  he  was  sent  fbr 
to  a  farm  house,  his  custom  was  to  kill  a  few 
of  the  old  rats,  always  taking  care  to  leave  a 
little  stock  of  young  ones  alive,  sufRcicnt  to 
keep  up  the  breed  ;  *  for,*  said  he,  *  if  I  were  to 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  clear  a  house  or  a  barn  at 
once,  how  would  my  trade  be  carried  on  ?* 
And  where  any  barn  was  over-stocked,  he  used 
to  borrow  a  few  rats  from  thence,  just  to  people 
a  neighbouring  granary  which  had  none;  and 
be  might  have  gone  on  till  now,  had  he  not 
unluckily  bcon  caught  one  evening  emptying 
his  cage  of  rats  under  parson  Wilson's  barn 
door. 

This  worthy  minister,  Mr.  Wilson,  used  to 
pity  the  neglected  children  of  Giles,  as  much  as 
he  blamed  the  wicked  parents.  He  one  day 
picked  up  Dick,  who  was  far  the  best  of  Gile*s 
bad  boys.  Dick  was  loitering  about  in  a  field 
behind  the  parson's  garden  in  search  of  a  hen's 
nest,  his  mother  having  ordered  him  to  bring 
home  a  few  eggs  tliat  night,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  as  Giles  was  resolved  to  have  some  pan- 
cakes for  supper,  though  he  knew  that  eggs 
were  a  penny  a-picce.  Mr.  Wilson  had  long 
been  desirous  of  snatching  some  of  this  va^^rant 
family  from  ruin ;  and  his  chief  hopes  were 
bent  on  Dick,  as  the  least  hackneyed  in  knavery. 
He  had  once  given  him  a  now  pair  of  shoes,  on 
his  promising  to  go  to  school  next  Sunday ;  but 
no  sooner  had  Rochel,  the  boy's  mother,  got  the 
shoes  into  her  clutches,  than  she  pawned  them 
for  a  bntile  of  gin  ;  and  ordered  the  boy  to  keep 
out  of  the  parson's  sight,  and  to  be  sure  to  play 
his  marbles  on  Sunday  for  the  future,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  parish,  and  not  near  the  church- 
yard. Mr.  Wilson,  however,  picked  up  tht^  boy 
once  more,  fbr  it  was  not  his  woy  to  despair  of 
any  bo<ly<  Dick  was  just  goinv  to  take  to  his 
hcel:4,  as  uiiual,  for  fear  the  old  story  of  the  shoes 
should  be  brought  forward ;  but  finding  he  could 
not  get  off,  what  does  ho  do  but  run  into  a  little 
puddle  of  muddy  water  which  lay  between  him 
and  the  parson,  that  the  sight  of  hb  naked  feet 


might  not  bring  on  the  dreaded 
it  happened  that  Mr.  Wilton  i 
little  field  of  beans,  ao  he  thou| 
opportunity  to  employ  Dick,  and 
had  got  some  pretty  easy  work  i 
did  as  he  was  bid ;  he  willingly 
and  readily  began  to  plant  his  b 
patch  and  regularity  according  U 
given  him. 

While  the  boy  was  basily  at  wi 
Giles  happened  to  come  by,  havii 
ing  round  the  back  way  to  look  oi 
garden  wall,  to  see  if  there  waa  a 
climbing  over  fbr  on  the.ensul 
spied  Dick,  and  began  to  scold  hi 
for  the  stingy  old  parson,  for  Gib 
antipathy  to  whatever  belonged 
*■  What  has  ho  promised  thee  a-i 
*  little  enough  I  dare  aay.*  *  Ho 
me  by  the  day,'  said  Dick,  *  bq 
give  me  so  much  when  I  have  pb 
and  so  much  for  the  next'  *  Oh, 
the  case,'  said  Giles.  *  One  may 
trifle  by  this  sort  of  work.  I  hal 
day-jobs,  where  one  can't  well  av 
work  ft)r  one's  money.  Come,  g 
ful  of  beans,  I  will  teach  thee  bow 
liiou  art  paid  for  planting  by  the 
have  to  tlo  in  that  case  is  to  despal 
fast  as  we  can,  and  get  rid  of  the 
speed ;  and  as  to  the  seed  coming 
is  no  business  of  our's ;  we  are  pi 
not  for  growing.  At  the  rate  thoi 
would'st  not  get  sixpence  to-nighl 
bury  away.'  So  saying  he  took 
the  seed,  and  where  Dick  had  Im 
set  one  bean,  Giles  buried  a  doxei 
beans  were  soon  out.  But  tlioug 
emptied,  the  ground  was  unplan 
ning  Giles  knew  this  could  not  b 
the  time  when  the  beans  might 
come  up,  *  and  then  Dick,'  says 
and  the  mice  may  go  sharca  in 
wo  can  lay  the  fault  on  the  rooki 
birds.'  So  saying  he  sent  the  be 
sonago  to  receive  his  pay,  taking 
about  a  quarter  of  the  peck  of  bei 
colt.  He  put  both  bag  and  bean 
pocket  to  carry  home,  bidding 
Wilson  that  he  had  planted  the  1 
the  bag. 

In  the  meantime  Giles's  other  1 
in  emptying  the  ponds  and  trout 
the  neigh tmuring  manor.  The 
away  the  carp  and  tench  when 
bigger  than  gudgeons.  By  thl 
predation  they  plundered  the  ow 
perty,  without  enriching  themac 
pleasure  of  mischief  was  reward  ( 
and  a  hundred  other  little  thieve 
mitted  with  such  dexterity,  that 
whose  son  was  transported  laat  a 
steal insr,  used  to  bo  often  reproai 
that  Giles's  sons  were  worth  a  hi 
blockheads,  as  he  had  ;  for  scare 
ed  but  Giles  had  some  little  con 
for  supper  which  his  boys  had 
day,  while  his  undutiful  doga  n< 
thing  worth  having.  Gilea,  in 
was  busy  in  bis  way,  but  at  b 
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fai  Imying  his  ncU,  •tirting  corcyB,  and  traininjr 
do^,  he  alwaTB  took  care  that  bis  depredationa 
■hould  not  be  confined  merely  to  ganv- 

Gile*a  boya  had  ne?er  aeen  the  inside  of  a 
chnrch  since  they  wore  christened,  and  the  fa- 
ther thought  he  knew  his  own  interest  better 
than  to  force  them  to  it ;  for  chnrch-tirae  was 
the  season  of  their  harrest  Then  the  hen's 
Bests  were  searched,  a  atray  duck  was  clapped 
onder  the  smock  frock,  the  tools  which  might 
ktve  been  lefl  by  chance  in  a  farm-yard  were 
fieked  up,and  all  Uie  neighbooring  pigeon-houses 
■era  thinned,  so  that  Giles  used  to  boast  to 
tawny  Raehel  his  wife,  that  Sunday  was  to 
thetn  the  moat  profitable  day  in  the  week.  With 
htr  it  waa  certainly  the  moat  laborious  day,  as 
ski  always  did  her  washing  and  ironing  on  the 
Sonday  morning,  it  being,  as  she  said,  the  only 
loaare  day  she  had,  for  on  the  other  days  she 

Et  abont  the  country  telling  fortunes,  and 
ng  dream-books  and  wicked  sonrs.  Neither 
her  hnaband'a  nor  her  children's  clothes  were 
eier  mended,  and  if  Sunday,  her  idle  day,  had 
Bol  come  about  once  in  every  week,  it  is  likely 
tlwy  would  nerer  have  been  waahed  neither. 
Tea  night  however  see  her  as  you  were  going 
Id  ehnrch  emoothing  her  own  rags  on  her  best 
red  elnak«  which  she  always  used  for  her  iron . 
iOf-ckiUi  oo  Sundaya,  for  her  cloak  when  she 
travelled,  and  for  her  blanket  at  nig^t;  such  a 
wretched  manager  was  Rachel!  Among  her 
other  artielea  of  trade,  one  was  to  make  and  sell 
pepper-mint,  and  other  distilled  waters.  These 
she  bad  the  cheap  art  of  making  without  (rouble 
and  withoat  expense,  for  she  made  them  with- 
eot  herbe  and  without  a  still.  Her  way  was,  to 
fUl  so  many  ouart  bottles  with  plain  water,  put- 
ting a  spooanil  of  mint  water  m  the  mouth  of 
each ;  theae  she  corked  down  with  rosin,  carry- 
ing  lo  each  customer  a  phial  of  real  distilled 
water  to  taate  by  way  of  sample.  This  was  so 
good  that  her  bottles  were  commonly  bou^rht  up 
vitboat  being  opened ;  but  if  any  suspicion 
•lose,  «nd  she  was  forced  to  uncork  a  bottle,  by 
the  few  drops  of  distilled  water  lying  at  top,  she 
•foi  then  eacaped  detection,  and  took  care  to 
got  out  of  reach  befiire  the  bottle  was  opened  a 
seeood  time.  She  was  too  prudent  ever  to  go 
tm'iet  to  the  same  house. 

Tke  upright  Magiwtrate, 

There  ia  hardly  any  petty  mischief  that  is  not 
eonnected  with  the  life  ofa  poacher.  Mr.  Wil- 
son  waa  aware  of  this ;  he  was  not  only  a  pious 
dergymao,  but  an  upright  justice.  He  used  to 
say,  that  people  who  were  truly  conscientioun, 
Bust  be  ao  in  small  thinga  as  well  as  iu  great 
QMS,  or  they  would  destroy  the  effect  of  their 
own  precepts,  and  their  example  would  not  be 
of  general  use.  For  this  reason  he  never  would 
aeespt  ofa  hare  or  a  partridge  from  any  unqua- 
lified person  in  the  parish :  He  did  not  content 
kiiBself  with  shuffling  the  thing  off  by  askintf 
qoestiona,  and  pretending  to  take  it  for  granted 
ia  a  general  way  that  the  game  was  fairly  come 
tt;  but  he  used  to  say,  that  by  receiving  the 
booty  he  eonnived  at  a  crime,  made  himself  a 
■hirer  in  it ;  and  if  he  gave  a  present  to  the 
■tn  who  brooght  it,  ho  ovoa  tempted  him  to 
*epeat  the  fiuilt. 


One  day  poor  Jack  Weston,  an  honest  fallow 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  Mr.  Wilson  had 
kindly  visited  and  relieved  in  a  k)ng  sickness, 
fh)m  which  he  was  but  just  recovered,  was 
brought  before  him  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  jus- 
tice's bench ;  Jack  was  accused  of  having  knock- 
ed  down  a  hare ;  and  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air 
who  should  the  informer  be  but  black  Giles  the 
poacher  ?  Mr.  Wilson  was  grieved  at  the  charge; 
he  had  a  great  regard  for  Jack,  but  he  had  still 
a  greater  regard  for  the  law.  Tlie  poor  fellow 
pleaded  guilty.  He  did  not  deny  the  fact,  but 
said  he  did  not  consider  it  as  a  crime,  for  he  did 
not  think  game  was  private  property,  and  he 
owned  he  had  a  strong  temptation  for  doing 
what  he  had  done,  which  he  hoped  would  plead 
his  excuse.  The  justice  desired  to  know  what 
this  temptation  was. — *  Sir,*  said  the  poor  fellow, 
*  you  know  I  waa  given  over  this  spring  in  a 
bad  fever.  I  had  no  friend  in  the  world  but  you, 
sir.  Under  God  you  saved  my  life  by  your  cha- 
ritable relief;  and  I  trust  also  you  may  have 
helped  to  save  my  soul  by  your  prayers  and 
your  good  advice ;  for,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  since  that  sickness. 

*  1  know  I  can  never  make  you  amends  for 
all  your  goodness,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
some  comfort  to  my  full  heart  if  I  could  but 
once  give  you  some  little  token  of  my  gratitude. 
So  I  had  trained  a  pair  of  nice  turtle  doves  for 
madam  Wilson,  but  they  were  stolen  from  me, 
sir,  and  I  do  suspect  black  Giles  stole  them. 
Yesterday  morning,  sir,  as  I  was  crawling  out 
to  my  work,  for  I  am  still  but  very  weak,  a  fine 
hare  ran  across  my  path.  I  did  not  stay  to  con- 
sidor  whether  it  was  wrong  to  kill  a  hare,  but  I 
felt  it  was  right  to  show  my  gratitude ;  so,  sir, 
without  a  moment's  thought  1  did  knock  down 
the  hare,  which  I  was  going  to  carry  to  your 
worship,  because  I  knew  madam  was  fond  of 
hare.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  my  fault,  and  will 
submit  to  whatever  punishment  your  worship 
may  please  to  inflict' 

Mr.  Wilson  was  much  moved  with  this  ho- 
nest  confeHsion,  and  touched  with  the  poor  fel- 
low's gratitude.  What  added  to  the  effect  of  the 
story,  was  the  weak  condition  and  pale  sickly 
looks  of  the  offender.  But  this  worthy  magis- 
trate never  sufTerod  his  feeling  to  bias  his  inte- 
grity ;  he  knew  that  he  did  not  sit  on  that  bench 
to  indulge  pity,  but  to  administer  justice;  and 
while  he  was  sorry  for  the  offender,  he  would 
never  justify  the  offence.  *  John,'  said  he,  *  I 
am  surprised  that  you  could  for  a  moment  for- 
get that  I  never  accept  any  ^ifL  whicli  causes 
the  giver  to  break  a  law.  On  Sunday  I  teach 
you  from  the  pulpit  the  laws  of  God,  whose  mi- 
nister  I  am.  At  present  I  fill  the  chair  of  the 
magistrate,  to  enforce  and  execute  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Between  those  and  the  others  there 
is  more  connexion  than  you  are  aware.  1  thank 
you,  John,  for  your  affection  to  me,  and  I  ad- 
mire your  gratitude  ;  but  I  must  not  allow  either 
affection  or  gratitude  to  be  brought  as  a  plea 
for  a  wrong  action.  It  in  not  yo'ir  hu^inc^s  nor 
mine,  John,  to  settle  whether  the  frame  laws  are 
good  or  had.  Till  they  are  repealed  wo  must 
obey  them.  Many,  I  doubt  not,  break  these  laws 
through  ignorance,  and  many,  I  am  certain, 
who  would  not  dare  to  steal  a  goose  or  a  turkey, 
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make  no  temple  of  knoeking  down  a  hare  or  a 
partridi^e.     You  will  hereafler  think  youraelf 
happy  that  this  your  firat  attempt  haa  proved 
unaucceaafol,  a«  I  truat  you  are  too  honest  a  fel- 
low e?er  to  intend  to  turn  poacher.  With  poach- 
in;  much  moral  evil  is  connected  ;  a  habit  of 
nightly  depredation ;  a  custom  of  prowling  in 
the  dark  for  prey  produces  in  time  a  disrelish 
for  honest  labour.    He  whoee  first  offence  was 
oommitted  without  much  thought  or  evil  inten- 
tion, if  he  happens  to  succeed  a  few  times  in  car- 
rying off  his  booty  undiscovered,  grows  bolder 
and  bolder :  and  when  he  fancies  there  is  no 
shame  attending  it,  he  very  soon  gets  to  per- 
snade  himself  that  there  is  also  no  sin.    While 
some  people  pretend  a  scruple  about  atealing  a 
sheep,  they  partly  live  by  plundering  of  war- 
rens.    But  remember  that  the  warrener  pays  a 
high  rent,  and  that  therefore  his  rabbits  are  as 
much  his  property  as  his  sheep.    Do  not  then 
deceiye  yourselves  with  these  false  distinctions. 
All  property  is  sacred,  and  as  the  laws  of  the 
land  are  intended  to  fence  in  that  property,  he 
who  brings  up  his  children  to  break  down  any 
of  these  fences,  brings  them  up  to  certain  sin 
and  ruin.  He  who  begins  with  robbing  orchards, 
rabbit-warrens,  and    fish-ponds,  will   probably 
end  with  horsestealing  or  hiffh-way  robbery. 
Poaching  is  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  bolder 
crimes.    He  whom  I  may  commit  as  a  boy  to 
ait  in  the  stocks  for  killing  a  partridge,  may  be 
likely  to  end  at  the  gallows  for  killing  a  man. 

*  Observe,  you  who  now  hear  me,  the  slrict- 
;  ness  and  impartiality  of  justice.  I  know  Giles 
to  be  a  worthless  fellow,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to 
take  his  information;  I  know  Jack  Weston  to 
be  an  honest  youth,  yet  I  must  be  obliged  to 
make  him  pay  the  penalty.  Giles  is  a  bad  man, 
but  he  can  prove  this  fact ;  Jack  is  a  worthy 
lad,  but  he  has  committed  this  fault.  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  Jack  ;  but  do  not  let  it  grieve  you  that 
Giles  has  played  worse  tricks  a  hundred  times, 
and  yet  got  off,  while  you  were  detected  in  the 
very  first  offence,  for  that  would  be  grieving  be- 
cause you  are  not  as  great  a  rogue  as  Giles.  At 
this  moment  you  think  your  good  luck  is  very 
unequal ;  but  all  this  will  one  day  turn  out  in 
your  favour.  Giles  is  not  the  more  a  favourite 
of  Heaven  because  he  has  hitherto  escaped  Bo- 
tany BaVt  or  the  hulks  ;  nor  is  it  any  mark  of 
God*s  displeasure  against  you,  John,  that  you 
were  found  out  in  your  very  first  attempt.* 

Here  the  good  justice  lefl  off  speaking,  and 
no  one  could  contradict  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
said.  Weston  humbly  submitted  to  his  sentence, 
but  he  was  very  poor,  and  knew  not  where  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  his  fine.  His  character 
had  always  boon  so  fair,  that  several  farmers 
present  kindly  agreed  to  advance  a  trifle  each 
to  prevent  his  being  sent  to  prison,  and  he  thank- 
fully promised  to  work  out  the  debt.  The  jus- 
lice  himself,  though  he  could  not  soflen  the  law, 
yet  showed  Weston  so  much  kindness  that  he 
waa  enabled  before  the  year  was  out,  to  get  out 
of  this  difficulty.  He  began  to  think  more  se- 
riously  than  he  had  ever  yet  done,  and  grew  to 
abhor  poaching,  not  merely  from  fear,  but  firom 
principle. 

We  shall  soon  see  whether  poaching  Giles  al- 
waya  got  off  so  successfully.    Here  we  have 


seen  that  worldly  prosperity  is  no  sun  sigii  of 
goodness.  Next  month  we  tmy,,  perhaps,  ses 
that  the  'triumph  of  the  wicked  is  short  ;*  fiir  I 
theu  proihise  to  give  the  second  part  of  the 
Poacher,  together  with  the  entertiunlng  storf 
of  the  Widow  Brown's  Apple-Use. 


PART  IL 
Atstsry  of  Widow  Brawn*9  Appio  Irss. 

I  think  m^  readers  got  so  Well  aeqnaioM 

:  last  month  with  black  Giles  the  poscber,  Uat 

they  will  not  expect  this  month  to  hear  say 

great  good,  either  of  Giles  himself^  his  wife  Ra- 

;  chel,  or  any  of  their  family.    I  am  sorry  to  sc. 

I  pose  their  tricks,  but  it  is  their  fault,  not  mins. 

If  I  pretend  to  speak  about  people  at  all,  I  mmt 

tell  the  truth.  I  am  sure,  if  folks  would  bat  ton 

about  and  mend,  it  would  be  a  thonsaod  times 

plcasanter  to  roe  to  write  their  histories ;  for  it 

'is  no  comfort  to  tell  of  any  body's  faults.  If  tbs 

'  world  would  but  grow  good,  I  should  be  ghd 

enough  to  publish  it ;  but  till  it  really  beoooies 

so,  I  must  go  on  describing  it  as  it  is ;  otbcr- 

wiso,  I  should  only  mislead  my  readers,  instead 

of  instructing  them.    It  is  the  doty  of  a  faithful 

historian  to  relate  the  evil  with  the  good. 

As  to  Giles  and  his  boys,  I  am  sure  old  widow 
Brown  has  good  reason  to  remember  their  dex- 
terity. Poor  woman !  she  had  a  fine  little  bed 
of  onions  in  her  neat  and  well-kept  garden ;  she 
was  very  fond  of  Iter  onions,  and  many  a  rham 
matism  has  she  caught  by  kneeling  down  t» 
weed  them  in  a  damp  day,  notwithstanding  the 
little  flannel  cloak  and  the  bit  of  an  oM  nut 
which  madam  Wilson  gave  her,  because  the  old 
woman  would  needs  weed  in  wet  weather.  Har 
onions  she  always  carefully  treasured  up  for  bar 
winter's  store ;  for  an  onion  makes  a  little  broth 
very  relishing,  and  is  indeed  the  only  savoury 
thin|r  poor  people  are  used  to  get.  She  had  also 
a  small  orchard,  containing  about  a  doaen  apple- 
trees,  with  which  in  a  gocxl  year  she  had  been 
known  to  make  a  couple  of  barrels  of  eider, 
which  she  sold  to  her  landlord  towards  paying 
her  rent,  besides  hav'ng  a  little  keg  which  she 
was  able  to  keep  back  for  her  own  drinking. 
Well !  would  you  believe  it,  Giles  and  his  boys 
marked  both  onions  and  apples  for  their  own ; 
indeed,  a  man  who  stole  so  many  rabbits  from 
the  warrener,  was  likely  enough  to  steal  onions 
for  sauce.  One  day,  when  the  widow  was 
abroad  on  a  little  business,  Giles  and  his  boys 
made  a  clear  riddance  of  the  onion  bed ;  and 
when  they  had  pulled  up  every  aingle  oniflBp 
they  then  turned  a  couple  of  pigs  into  the  gar- 
den, who,  allured  by  the  smell,  tore  np  the  oed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  widow,  when  shs 
came  home,  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  pigs 
had  been  the  thieves.  To  confirm  this  opinioii, 
they  took  care  to  leave  the  latch  halC  open  at 
one  end  of  the  garden,  and  to  break  dewa  a 
slight  fonce  at  the  other  end. 

I  wonder  how  any  body  can  find  in  Us  bssft 
not  to  pity  and  respect  poor  old  widows.  There 
is  sometning  so  forlorn  and  hdipless  in  thslr 


condition,  that  methinks  it  is  a  eall  oa  efery 
body,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  do  then  al 
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•  kind  leiwicci  that  &0  in  tbmt  way.  SureW 
air  baring  no  one  to  take  their  part,  is  an  ad- 
lionai  reason  for  kind-hearted  people  not  to 
irt  end  oppreet  them.  But  it  waa  this  very 
aeon  which  led  Gilce  to  do  this  woman  an  in- 
rv.  With  what  a  touching  eimplicity  ii  it 
eordiMi  in  Scripture,  of  the  youth  whom  our 
Meed  SaTiour  raiaed  from  the  dead,  that  he 
u  the  only  ion  of  hia  mother,  and  9ke  a  widow  ! 
It  happened  unluckily  for  poor  widow  Brown 
at  her  cottage  stood  quite  alone.  On  eeveral 
Miiings  together,  (for  roguery  gets  up  much 
rlier  than  industry,)  Giles  and  his  boys  stole 
inlarly  into  her  orchard,  followed  by  their 
fk-assea.  She  waa  so  deaf  that  she  could  not 
ai  the  asses  if  they  had  brayed  ever  so  loud, 
d  to  this  Giles  truirted ;  for  be  was  very  cau- 
los  in  his  rogueries ;  since  he  could  not  other- 
se  have  contrived  lo  long  hi  keep  out  of  prison ; 
r  tboogh  be  was  almost  always  suspected,  he 
d  seldom  been  taken  up,  and  never  convicted, 
w  boya  used  to  fill  their  bags,  load  their  asses, 
d  then  march  oS*;  and  if  in  their  way  to  the 
m  where  the  apples  were  to  be  sold  they 
snoed  to  pasa  by  one  of  their  neighbours  who 
f  hi  be  likely  to  suspect  them,  they  then  all 
onoe  began  to  scream  out,  *  Buy  my  coil ! — 
y  ray  sand  V 

Besides  the  trees  in  her  orchard,  poor  widow 
own  bad  in  her  small  garden,  one  apple-tree 
rticuiarly  fine ;  it  was  a  red-streak,  so  tempt- 
f  and  BO  lovely,  that  Giles's  family  had  watch- 
it  wiih  longing  eyes,  till  at  last  they  resolved 
a  plan  for  carrying  off  all  this  fine  fruit  in 
»r  baga.  Bat  it  was  a  nice  point  to  manage, 
le  tree  stood  directly  under  her  chamber  wm- 
w,  so  that  there  was  some  danger  that  she 
ght  spy  them  at  the  work.  They  therefore 
lermined  to  wait  till  the  next  Sunday  morn- 
r  when  they  knew  she  would  not  fail  to  be  at 
irch.  Sunday  came,  and  during  service  Giles 
ended.  It  was  a  lone  house,  as  I  said  before, 
]  the  rest  of  the  parish  were  safe  at  church, 
a  tricn  the  tree  was  cleared,  the  bags  were 
ed,  the  asses  were  whipped,  the  thieves  were 
the  coast  was  clear,  and  all  was  safe  and 
iet  by  the  time  the  sermon  was  over. 
Jaluckily,-  however,  it  happened,  that  this 
B  was  so  beautiful,  and  the  fruit  so  fine,  that 
:  people,  as  they  used  to  pass  to  and  from  the 
irch,  were  very  apt  to  stop  and  admire  widow 
iwn*s  red-streaks :  and  some  of  the  farmers 
bar  envied  her  that  in  that  scarce  season, 
en  they  hardly  expected  to  make  a  pye  out 
a  large  orchard,  she  was  likely  to  make  a 
k  of  cider  from  a  single  tree.  I  am  afraid, 
eed,  if  I  most  speak  out,  she  herself  rather 
her  heart  too  much  upon  this  fruit,  and  had 
as  much  pride  in  her  tree  as  gratitude  to  a 
d  Providence  for  it;  but  this  failing  of  hers 
I  no  excuao  for  Giles.  The  covetousness  of 
I  thief  had  fur  once  got  the  better  of  his  can- 
i;  the  tree  was  too  completely  stripped, 
wfa  the  youngest  boy  Dick  did  beg  hard  that 
mther  woald  toave  the  poor  old  woman 
9gh  for  a  few  dumplings ;  and  when  Giles 
irad  Dick  in  hia  turn  to  shake  the  tree,  the 
did  it  ao  gnntly  that  hardly  any  apples  fell, 
vhieb  he  got  a  good  stroke  of  the  stick  with 
eh  the  old  men  was  beating  down  the  apples. 


The  neighbours  on  their  return  from  church 
stopped  as  usual,  but  it  was  not,  alas !  to  admire 
the  apples,  for  apples  there  were  none  left,  but 
to  lament  the  robbery,  and  console  the  widow ; 
meantime  the  red-streaks  were  safely  lodged  in 
Giles's  hovel  under  a  few  bundles  of  new  hay 
which  he  had  contrived  to  pull  from  the  farmer's 
mow  the  night  before,  for  the  use  of  his  jack- 
asses. Such  a  stir,  however,  began  to  be  made 
about  the  widow's  apple-tree,  £at  Giles,  who 
knew  how  much  hb  character  had  laid  him  open 
to  kuspicion,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  people  safe 
in  church  again  in  the  aflemooo,  ordered  hia 
boys  to  carry  each  a  hatful  of  the  apples  and 
thrust  them  in  a  little  casement  windiow  which 
happened  to  be  open  in  the  house  of  Samuel 
Price,  a  very  honest  carpenter  in  that  parish, 
who  was  at  church  with  his  whole  family. 
Giles's  plan,  by  this  contrivance,  was  to  lay  the 
thefl  on  Price's  sons  in  case  the  thing  should 
come  to  be  further  inquired  into.  Here  Dick 
put  in  a  word,  and  begged  and  prayed  his  father 
not  to  force  them  to  carry  the  apples  to  Price's. 
But  all  that  he  got  by  his  begrging  was  such  a 
knock  as  had  nearly  laid  him  on  the  earth. 
*  What,  yon  cowardly  rascal,*  said  Giles,  *  you 
will  go  aud  ^peaeh,  I  suppose,  and  get  your 
father  sent  to  gaol.' 

Poor  widow  Brown,  though  her  trouble  had 
mode  her  still  weaker  than  she  was,  went  to 
church  again  in  the  aflemoon:  indeed  she 
rightly  thought  that  her  being  in  trouble  was  a 
new  reason  why  she  ought  to  ga  During  the 
service  she  tried  with  all  her  might  not  to  think 
of  her  red-streaks,  and  whenever  they  would 
come  into  her  head,  she  took  up  her  prayer-book 
directly,  and  so  she  forgot  them  a  little  ;  and  in- 
deed  she  found  herself^much  easier  when  she 
came  out  ufthe  church  than  when  she  went  in  ; 
an  effect  so  commonly  produced  by  prayer,  that 
methinks  it  is  a  pity  people  do  not  try  it  oftener. 
Now  it  happened  oddly  enough,  that  on  that 
Sunday,  of  all  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  the  wi- 
dow should  call  in  to  rest  a  little  at  Samuel 
Price's,  to  tell  over  again  the  lamentable  story 
of  the  apples,  and  to  consult  with  him  how  the 
thief  might  be  brought  to  justice.  But  O,  reader  I 
l^ucss  if  you  can.  for  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  you, 
what  was  her  lurprisc,  when,  on  going  into 
Samuel  Price's  kitchen,  she  saw  her  own  red 
streaks  lying  on  the  window !  The  apples  were 
of  a  sort  too  remarkable,  for  colour,  shape,  and 
size,  to  he  mistaken.  There  was  not  such  an 
other  tree  in  the  parish.  Widow  Brown  imme* 
diatcly  screamed  out,  *  Alas-a-day !  as  sure  as 
can  be,  here  are  my  red-streakes ;  I  could  swear 
to  them  in  any  court'  Samuel  Price,  who  be- 
lieved  his  sons  to  be  as  honest  as  himself,  waa 
shocked  and  troubled  at  the  sight  He  knew  he 
had  no  red-streaks  of  his  own,  he  knew  there 
were  no  apples  in  the  window  when  he  went  to 
church  :  he  did  verily  believe  these  apples  to  be 
the  widow's.  But  how  they  came  there  he  could 
not  possibly  g^ess.  He  called  for  Tom,  the  only 
one  of  his  sons  who  now  lived  at  home.  Tom 
was  at  the  Sunday-school,  which  he  had  never 
once  missed  since  Mr.  Wilson  the  minister  had 
set  up  one  in  the  parish.  Was  such  a  boy  likely 
to  do  such  a  deed ! 
A  crowd  waa  by  thb  time  got  about  Prioe'e 
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door,  amongr  which  were  Giles  and  his  boys, 
who  had  already  UlLen  care  to  spread  the  news 
that  Tom  Price  was  the  thief.  Most  people 
were  unwilling  to  believe  it.  His  character 
was  very  go<jd,  but  appearances  were  strongly 
against  him.  Mr.  Wilsoni  who  had  staid  to 
chrii«ton  a  child,  now  came  in.  He  was  much 
concerned  tliat  Tom  Price,  the  best  boy  in  his 
school,  siiould  stand  accused  of  such  a  crime. 
He  sent  for  the  boy,  examined,  and  cross-ex- 
amined him. — No  marks  of  guilt  appeared. 
But  still  though  he  pleaded  not  guilty^  tiiere  luy 
the  red-streaks  in  his  father's  wmdow.  All  the 
idle  fellows  in  the  place,  who  were  most  likely 
to  have  committed  such  a  thcfl  themselves,  wore 
the  very  people  who  fell  with  vengeance  on  poor 
Tom.     The   wicked   seldom  give  any  quarter. 

*  This  is  one  of  your  sanctified  ones  !*  cried  they. 

*  This  was  all  the  good  that  Sunday -sch(x>ls  did  ! 
For  their  parts  they  never  saw  any  good  CK)mo 
by  religion.  Sunday  was  tlie  only  day  for  a 
little  pastime,  and  if  poor  boys  must  be  nhut  up 
with  their  godly  books,  when  they  ought  to  be 
out  taking  a  little  pleasure,  it  was  no  wonder 
they  made  themselves  amends  by  such  tricks.* 
Another  said  he  should  like  to  see  parson  Wil. 
8on*s  righteous  one  well  whipped.  A  third 
hoped  ho  would  be  clapped  in  the  stocks  for  a 
young  hypocrite  as  he  was ;  while  old  Giles, 
who  thought  the  only  way  to  avoid  suspicion 
was  by  being  more  violent  than  the  rest,  de- 
clared, *  that  he  hoped  the  young  dog  would  be 
transported  for  life.* 

Mr.  Wilson  was  too  wise  and  too  just  to  pro- 
ceed against  Tom  without  full  proof. — He  de- 
clared the  crime  was  a  very  heavy  one,  and  ho 
feared  that  heavy  must  be  the  punishment 
Tom,  who  knew  his  own  innocence,  earnestly 
prayed  to  God  that  it  might  be  made  to  appear 
as  clear  as  the  noon-day  ;  and  very  fervent  were 
hu  secret  devotions  on  that  night 

Black  Giles  passed  his  night  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner.  He  set  off  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
with  his  sons  and  their  jack-asses,  laden  with 
their  stolen  goods.  As  such  a  cry  was  raised 
about  the  apples,  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  keep 
them  longer  at  homo,  but  resolved  to  go  and  sell 
thorn  at  the  next  town ;  borrowing  without  leave 
a  lame  colt  out  of  the  moor  to  assist  in  carrying 
off  his  booty. 

Giles  and  his  eldest  sons  had  rare  sport  all  the 
way  in  thinking,  that  while  they  were  enjoying 
the  pro5t  of  their  plunder,  Tom  Price  would  be 
whipt  round  the  market  place  at  least,  if  not 
sent  beyond  sea.  But  the  younger  boy  Dick, 
who  had  naturally  a  tmder  heart,  though  hard- 
ened by  his  long  familiarity  with  sin,  could  not 
help  crying,  when  he  thought  that  Tom  Price 
might,  perhaps,  be  transported  for  a  crime  which 
he  himself  had  helped  to  commit  He  had  had 
no  compuction  about  the  robbery,  for  he  had  not 
been  instructed  in  the  groat  principles  of  truth 
and  justice ;  nor  would  he  therefore,  pcrhafts, 
have  had  much  remorse  about  accusing  an  in- 
nocent boy.  But  tliough  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple, ho  had  some  remains  of  natural  feeling 
and  of  gratitude.  Tom  Price  had  of\en  given 
him  a  bit  of  his  own  bread  and  cheese^;  and  once, 
when  Dick  was  liko  to  be  drowned,  Tom  had 
jumped  into  the  pond  with  his  clothes  on,  and 


saved  his  life  when  he  was  jntt  rinkin; ;  the  ifb 
'  raembrance  of  all  this  made  his  heart  heavy. 
He  said  nothing;  but  as  he  trotted  bareftol 
after  the  asses,  he  heard  hit  father  and  bro. 
thcrs  laugh  at  having  outwitted  thesodly  oncs; 
and  ho  grieved  to  tliink  how  poor  Tom  would 
sulTor  lor  his  wickedness,  yet  fear  kept  him  ■- 
lent ;  they  called  him  a  siuky  dog,  and  lasbed 
the  asses  till  they  bled. 

In  the  mean  time  Tom  Price  kept  np  his 
spirits  as  well  as  he  could.  He  worked  bud 
all  day,  and  prayed  heartily  night  and  inorniof. 
It  is  true,  said  he  to  himself,  I  am  not  gnihy  of 
this  sin ;  but  let  this  accusation  set  me  on  ei- 
amining  myself,  and  truly  repenting  of  all  mw 
other  sins ;  for  I  find  enough  to  repent  of,  tboogh 
I  thank  God  I  did  not  stcai  the  widow's  ap 
pics. 

At  length  Sunday  came,  and  Tom  went  to 
school  as  usual.  As  soon  as  he  walked  in  there 
was  a  groat  deal  of  whispering  and  laaghing 
among  the  worst  of  the  boys;  and  he  orerhearS 
them  say,  *  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  Thii 
is  mastor*s  favourite  ! — This  is  parson  Wilsonli 
sober  Tommy  !  We  shan*t  have  Tommy  thmm 
in  our  teeth  again  if  we  go  to  get  a  bird's  nsit, 
or  gather  a  few  nuts  on  a  Sunday.*  *  Your  de 
mure  ones  are  always  hypocrites,*  ssts  another. 
— *  The  still  sow  sucks  all  the  milk,*  says  a 
third. 

Giles's  family  had  always  kept  dear  of  the 
school.  Dick,  indeed,  had  sometimes  wished  to 
go ;  not  that  he  had  much  sense  of  sin,  or  de- 
sire aflcr  goodness,  but  he  thought  if  be  eoold 
once  read,  ho  might  rise  in  the  world,  and  not 
be  forced  to  drive  asses  all  his  lifb.  Throagk 
this  whole  Saturday  night  he  could  not  amp. 
He  longed  to  know  what  would  be  done  to  ToflL 
He  began  to  wish  to  go  to  school,  bat  he  bad  not 
courage ;  sin  is  very  cowardly.  So  on  the  Son- 
day  morning  he  went  and  sst  himself  down  mi. 
der  the  church  wslL  Mr.  Wilson  passed  by-  It 
was  not  his  way  to  reject  the  most  wicked,  till 
he  had  tried  every  means  to  bring  them  over ; 
and  even  then  he  pitied  and  prayi^  for  thenu— 
He  had,  indeed,  long  lefl  off  talking  to  Giles's 
sons ;  but  seeing  Dick  sitting  by  himself^  be  obos 
more  spoke  to  him,  desired  nim  to  lea  to  off  his 
vagabond  life,  and  go  with  him  into  the  icbool 
The  boy  hung  down  his  head,  hot  made  no  an- 
swer. He  did  not,  however;  either  rise  ap  and 
run  away,  or  look  sulky,  as  he  used  to  do.  The 
minister  desired  him  once  more  to  go.  *Sir,' 
said  the  boy,  *  I  can*t  go ;  I  am  so  big  I  am 
ashamed.*  *The  bigger  you  are  the  less  tims 
you  have  to  lose.*  But,  sir,  I  can't  read.'  *11ien 
it  is  high  time  you  should  learn.'  *  I  shoold  be 
ashamed  to  begin  to  learn  my  letters.*  'The 
shame  is  not  in  beginning  to  learn  them,  bat  in 
being  contented  never  to  know  them.*—'  Bat, 
sir,  I  am  so  ragged  .**  *  rM  looks  at  the  heart, 
and  not  at  tlie  coat*  *  But,  sir,  I  have  no  shoes 
and  stockings.'  *So  much  the  worse.  I  re- 
member who  gave  you  both — (Here  Dick  co. 
loured.)  It  is  bad  to  want  shoes  and  stockings, 
but  still  if  you  can  drive  your  asses  a  do»D 
miles  without  them,  you  may  certainly  walk  a 
hundred  yards  to  school  without  them.'  *  Bnt, 
Sir,  the  good  boys  will  hate  me,  and  won*t  speak 
to  me '— *  Good  boys  hate  nobodj  *  and  as  to  not 
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Co  70Q,  to  Im  tnro  thej  will  not  keep 
p«ny  while  yea  |ro  on  in  your  present 
ee,  bat  a«  eoon  u  thej  eee  yon  wish  to 
ley  will  help  you,  and  pity  you,  and 
I ;  and  ao  coom  along.* — Here  Mr.  Wil- 
Lhis  dirty  br»y  by  the  hand,  and  gently 
m  forward,  kindly  talking  to  him  all 
in  the  moat  condescending  manner, 
le  whole  school  atared  to  see  Dick  Giles 

No  one  however,  dared  to  say  what 
it  The  bosiness  went  on,  anid  Dick 
)  a  corner,  partly  to  hide  his  rags,  and 

hide  his  sin ;  (or  last  Sunday's  trans. 
1  heavy  on  hia  heart,  not  because  he 
n  the  apples,  but  because  Tom  Price 
aceosed.  This,  I  say,  made  him  slink 
Poor  boy  !  he  little  thought  there  waa 

him  who  sees  all  things,  and  from 
B  no  hole  nor  corner  can  hide  the  sin. 
'  he  is  about  our  bed,  and  about  our 

apieth  out  all  our  waya.* 
the  custom  in  that  school,  and  an  ex- 
atom  it  is,  for  the  master,  who  was  a 
wise  man,  to  mark  down  in  his  pocket, 
he  events  of  the  week,  that  he  might 
I  to  some  account  in  his  Sunday  even, 
tetions ;  such  aa  any  useful  story  in  the 
r,  any  account  of  boys  being  drowned 
ere  out  in  a  pleasure  boat  on  Sundays, 
Ml  death  in  the  parish,  or  any  other  re- 

visitation  of  Providence;  insomuch, 
f  yoang  people  in  the  place,  who  did 
jT  to  the  Bchool,  and  many  parents  also, 
rop  in  fiir  an  hour  on  a  Sunday  even- 
•  they  were  aure  to  hear  something 
I.  Hie  minister  greatly  approved  this 
and  eften  called  in  himaelf,  which  was 
ipport  to  the  master,  and  encourage, 
be  people  who  atteuded. 
leler  had  taken  a  deep  concern  in  the 
widow  Brown*s  apple  tree.  He  could 
«  Tom  Price  was  guilty,  nor  dared  he 
I  him  innocent ;  but  he  resolved  to  turn 
ictiont  of  the  present  evening  to  this 

Ho  began  thus  :  *  My  dear  boys,  how- 
,  aome  of  you  may  make  of  robbing  an 
fet  I  have  oAen  told  you  there  is  no 
g  as  a  little  sin,  if  it  be  wilful  or  habi- 
vieh  now  to  ezplam  to  you,  also,  that 
ardly  such  a  thing  as  a  nnfrU  solitary 
1  know  I  teach  you  not  merely  to  re- 
ommandments  aa  an  exercise  jor  your 
but  aa  a  rule  for  your  conJuct  If  you 
ime  here  only  to  learn  to  read  and  spell 
lay,  I  should  think  that  was  not  nm. 
tod*0  day  for  God*a  work ;  but  I  teadi 
ad  that  you  may,  by  this  means,  come 
Brstand  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism, 
(0  ewery  text  in  the  one,  and  every 
ind  anawer  in  the  other,  to  be  so  fixed 
earts,  that  they  may  bring  forth  in  you 
of  good  living.' 

H«iW  many  commaodmenta  are  there  7 
:n. 

How  many  eommandments  did  that 

who  stole  « idow  Brown's  applea  7 
ily  ono,  master ;  the  eighth. 

What  is  the  eif  hth  ? 
IMP  tkali  not  tleoL 

Aod  joa  are  very  rare  that  this  was 
K 


the  only  one  he  broke  7  Now  suppose  I  eould 
prove  to  you  th  tt  he  probably  broke  not  lesi 
than  six  out  of  those  ten  commandmenta,  which 
the  great  Lord  of  heaven  himself  stooped  down 
from  his  eternal  glory  to  deliver  to  men,  would 
you  not,  then,  Uiink  it  a  terrible  thing  to  steal, 
whether  apples  or  guineas  7 

Boy.  Yes,  master. 

Matter,  1  will  put  the  case.  Some  wicked  boy 
has  robbed  widow  Brown's  orchard.  (Here  the 
eyes  of  every  one  were  turned  on  poor  Tom 
Price,  except  those  of  Dick  Giles,  who  fixed  hia 
on  the  ground.)  I  accuse  no  one,  continued  the 
master,  Tom  Price  is  a  good  boy,  and  was  not 
missing  at  the  time  of  the  robbery  ;  these  are 
two  reasons  why  I  presume  that  he  is  innocent ; 
but  whoever  it  was,  you  allow  that  by  stealing 
these  apples  ho  broke  the  eighth  commandment  1 

Boy.  Yea,  master. 

Master,  On  what  day  were  these  applea 
atolen  7 

Boy.  On  Sunday. 

Master.  What  is  the  fourth  commandment  7 

Bity.  Thou  ihalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day 

Master,  Does  that  person  keep  holy  the  Sab 
bath-day  who  loiters  in  an  orchard  on  Sunday, 
when  he  should  be  at  church,  and  steala  applea 
when  he  ought  to  be  aaying  his  prayers  7 

Boy,  No,  master. 

Master,  What  command  does  he  break.7 

Boy.  The  fourth. 

Master,  Suppose  this  boy  had  parents  who 
had  sent  him  to  church,  and  that  he  had  dia- 
obeycd  them  by  not  going,  would  that  be  keepr 
ing  the  fifth  co.Timandment  7 

Boy.  No,  master ;  for  the  fifth  commandmsi  i 
Hays,  Tkou  shall  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
ther. 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  case  in  which 
poor  Dick  Giles's  heart  did  not  smite  him;  he 
knew  he  had  disobeyed  no  father ;  for  his  father, 
nias !  was  still  wickeder  than  himself,  and  had 
brought  him  up  to  commit  the  sin.  But  what  a 
wretched  comfort  was  this !  The  msster  went  on. 

Master.  Suppose  this  boy  earnestly  coveted 
this  fruit,  though  it  belonged  to  another  person, 
would  that  be  right  7 

Boy.  No,  master;  for  the  tenth  command.^ 
ment  says,  thou  shalt  not  covet. 

Master.  Very  well.  Here  are  four  of  God'a 
positive  commands  already  broken.  Now  do 
you  think  thieves  ever  scruple  to  use  wicked 
words  7 

Boy,  I  am  afraid  not,  master. 

Here  Dick  Giles  was  not  so  hardened  but  that 
he  remembered  how  many  curses  had  paused 
between  him  and  his  father  while  tlioy  were 
filling  the  bags,  and  ho  was  afraid  U^  look  up. 
The  master  went  on. 

I  will  now  go  one  step  further.  If  the  thief, 
to  all  his  other  sins,  has  added  that  of  accusinfir 
the  innocent  to  aave  himself,  if  he  HJionid  break 
the  ninth  commandment,  by  b faring  false  wit- 
ness afrainsi  a  harmless  neifrhbour^  then  bix  ^1^ 
mandmonts  are  broken  for  an  apple  I  Bnl  if  it  be 
otherwise,  if  Tom  Price  should  be  f<mnd  guilty, 
it  is  not  his  good  character  shull  Have  him.  I  ghall 
shed  tears  over  him,  but  punish  him  I  nmst, 
and  that  severely.  *  No,  that  you  shan't,'  roared 
out  Dick  Giles,  who  sprung  from  his  hiding 
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at  Tarn  P 


pliGB,  fell  on  bw  kiiHa,  Uid  bant  out  a  crying, 
'  l^m  Price  i>  u  good  >  boj  ••  tttr  lived ;  it 
wm*  ftlber  and  I  wbo  atols  the  ipplei '.' 
It  miild  h&vs  done  your  haart  good  to  ha*s 
in  the  Jot  or  the  muter,  the  modnt  Unihu 
Tarn  Prioa,  and  the  Hliiraction  of  e*erj  ho. 
neat  bo;  in  the  schonl.  All  (hook  hands  with 
Tom,  Mid  e*en  Dick  Kotaome  poition  ofpily.  I 
wiah  I  had  room  lo  girB  niyrcadcra  the  moing 
eihortalion  which  the  maater  £avo.  Bnt  arhile 
Mr.  Wilaon  left  the  guiltj  boj  to  the  manags. 
mmt  or  the  maatsc,  he  thought  it  became  him, 
u  ■  miniitar  and  ii  mariitrate,  to  go  lo  the  ex- 
tent of  the  [aw  in  pnni^ing  the  father.  Early 
on  Ibe  Monday  mocning  ha  icnt  to  ippreheod 
Gila&  la  [he  meantime  Mr.  Wilun  was  Mnt 
for  lo  a  gardenar'a  house  two  milei  diitant,  to 
attend  a  man  who  wu  dying.  This  waa  ■  iutj 
to  which  all  others  gave  way  in  hii  mind.  He 
sat  ont  directly ;  but  what  was  his  aurpriie.  on 
his  arrival,  to  hd,  an  a  little  bed  on  the  floor, 
poaching  (i ilea  lying  in  all  the  agonies  of  death  '. 
Jack  Waslon,  the  same  poor  joung  man  against 
whom  Giles  had  informed  for  killing  a  hare, 
waa  kneeling  by  him,  oifcrin;  hira  some  broth, 
Ud  talking  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner.  Mr. 
Wilson  baggedlo  know  the  meaning  of  all  this; 
and  Jack  Weston  spoke  as  fullows  .- 

'  At  lour  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  going  out 
to  mow,  paaainir  under  the  hi^h  wall  of  this  gar- 
dao,  1  heard  a  most  dismal  moaning.  The 
neuvr  I  came  the  more  dismal  it  grew.  At  last, 
who  ahoDld  I  see  but  pour  Giles  groaning,  and 
atmggling  uudei  a  quantity  of  bricks  and  stones, 
but  not  able  to  stir.  I'he  day  before  he  had 
marked  a  hne  large  net  on  this  old  wall,  snd  re- 
■alred  to  sleel  it,  for  he  thought  it  might  do  as 
weU  lo  catch  parlridgeB  as  lo  proBcrvD  cherries  ; 
•o,  sir,  standing  on  the  very  lop  of  this  wall,  and 
tugging  with  all  his  might  to  loosen  the  net 
from  the  books  vrhieh  fastened  it,  down  came 
Gilea,  net.  wall,  snd  all;  for  the  wall  was  gone 
la  decay.  It  was  very  high  indeed,  end  poor 
Gilea  not  only  broke  his  Ihi^h,  but  has  got  a 
terrible  blow  on  hie  head,  and  is  braised  all  over 
like  a  mummy.  On  seeing  me,  sir,  poor  Giles 
cried  out,  ■  Oh,  Jack  '.  I  did  try  to  ruin  Ihce  by 
kdfing  that  inlbrmatien,  and  now  thou  wilt  be 


reranged  by  telllDg  me  lie  bii 
'  God  forbid,  Giles  I  cried  1 ;  thou 
sort  of  revenge  a  Christian  tal 
sent  elf  the  gardener's  boy  lo  lei 
while  I  scampered  home  and  b 
back  this  bituf  a  hammock,  whic 
own  bed,  and  put  Giles  npoa  it : 
him  up,  bed  and  all,  aa  tsndarl] 
been  a  gentleman,  and  brought 
My  wife  has  juat  brought  him 
broth :  and  now,  air,  aa  I  haii 
could  for  ihis  poor  perishing  hodi 
took  the  liberty  to  send  to  joa  lo 
help  his  poor  soul,  for  the  doctor 
live. 

Mr.  Wilaoa  could  not  help  say 
Such  an  action  as  this  ia  worth  s 
of  comments  on  Ihit  precept  of  oc 
ter.  JiBtt  ytmr  tiirmia ;  do  gtoi 
hale  y«a.  Gilea'a  dying  graaoa 
sad  account  Weston  had  juat  gi* 
wretch  could  neither  pray  himaai 
the  minister.  lie  could  only  cry 
what  will  become  of  me  T  1  don' 
repent.  O  my  poor  wicked  ch 
have  bred  thorn  all  up  in  sin  i 
Have  mercy  on  them,  sir  ;  let  me 
in  the  place  of  torment  to  wbic 
Lord  grant  them  that  time  for  ra| 
I  have  thrown  away!'  Ha  Un| 
dayi,  and  died  in  great  misery  : 
aad  instance  that  people  who  at 
of  God  and  resist  his  Spirit,  find 
repent  when  they  will. 

Except  the  minister  and  Jack  ^ 
came  to  see  poor  Giles,  beiides  ' 
who  had  been  so  sadly  wronged  1 
often  brought  him  hia  own  rice- 
dumpling  i  and  Giles,  ignorant  aj 
he  waa,  often  cried  out,  '  That  iv 
there  must  bo  some  troth  in  rel 
taught  even  a  boy  to  deny  ittmte 
girt  an  iajvry.  Mr.  Witson  the 
made  a  moving  diecourao  on  the  i 
arc  called  ptily  qffenrrt.  This,  to| 
awful  death  of  Giles,  produced  i 
that  no  poacher  has  been  able  to 
in  that  parish  ever  lincci 


TAWNEY  RACHEL; 

OR,  THE  FORTUNE-TELLER: 


WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  DREAMS,  OMENS,  AND  CONJUR 


Tawmitt  RACHtL  waa  the  wife  of  poachinf 
Giles.  There  acomcd  to  be  a  conspiracy  in 
Giles's  whole  family  to  maintain  tbemBelves  by 
tricks  and  pilfering.  Regular  labour  and  honest 
indastry  did  not  suit  their  idle  habits.  They 
had  a  sort  of  genius  at  finding  out  every  untaw- 
ful^eans  to  support  a  vagabond  life.  Rachel 
travelled  the  country  with  a  basket  on  her  arm- 
She  pretended  to  gel  her  bread  by  selling  lacoa, 
cabbage- ncta,  ballads,  and  history  books,  and 
naed  to  buy  old  rsga  and  rabbit  skins.  Many 
honest  people  trade  in  these  things,  and  I 
tm  anre  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  agoinat 


honcat  people,  let  them  trade  in  < 
But  Rachel  only  made  this  traffic 
getting  admittance  into  farmen 
order  to  tell  fortunes. 

She  was  continually  practising 
lily  of  ailly  girls  ;  and  took  advk 
ignorance  to  cheat  and  deceive 
an  innocent  servant  has  she  am 
peeled  of  a  tobbery,  while  aba  he 
was  in  loagne  wilh  tha  thief.  Ma 
maid  has  ahe  brought  to  rain  hy  I 
plots  and  events  herself,  and  Uicii 
tbralel  them.  She  bod  not,  to  ba  ■ 
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of  roallj  fonieUlng  thingi,  becanae  she  had  no 
power  of  ncing  into  faturity :  but  the  had  the 
art  sometinfiea  to  brin^  them  about  according  as 
fthe  Ibretolil  them.  &  the  got  that  credit  for 
her  wisdom  which  really  belonged  to  her  wick. 


Raehel  was  also  a  famous  interpreter  of 
dreams,  and  could  distinguish  exactly  between 
the  ikte  of  any  two  persons  who  happened  to 
bate  a  mole  on  the  right  or  the  led  cheek.  She 
had  a  cunning  way  of  getting  herself  off  when 
any  of  her  prophecies  failed.  .When  she  ex- 
plained a  dream  according  to  the  natural  ap. 
pearance  of  things,  and  it  did  not  come  to  pass ; 
then  she  would  rat  out  of  that  scrape  by  saying, 
that  this  sort  of  dreams  went  by  contraries.  Now 
of  two  Tery  opposite  things,  the  chance  always 
is  that  one  of  them  may  turn  out  to  be  true ;  so 
in  either  case  she  kept  up  the  cheat 

Rachel,  in  one  of  her  rambles,  stopped  at  the 
bouse  of  farmer  Jenkins.  She  contrived  to  call 
when  she  knew  the  master  of  the  houMe  was 
tirom  borne,  which  indeed  was  her  usual  way. 
She  knocked  at  the  door ;  the  maids  being  m 
the  field  haymaking,  Mrs.  Jenkins  wont  to  open 
it  herself.  Rachel  asked  her  if  she  would  pleaeo 
to  let  her  light  her  pipe  7  This  was  a  common 
pretence,  when  she  could  find  no  other  way  of 
(teUtng  into  a  house.  While  she  was  filling  her 
pipe,  slie  looked  at  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  said,  she 
ooald  tell  her  some  good  fortune.  The  fanner's 
wife,  who  was  a  very  inoffensive,  but  a  weak 
^  «nd  eaperstilioas  woman,  was  curious  to  know 
what  Mie  meant.  Rachel  then  looked  about 
carefully,  and  shutting  the  door  with  a  myste- 
rioos  air,  aaked  her  if  she  was  sore  nobody  would 
hoar  them.  This  appearance  of  mystery  was 
at  once  delightful  and  terrifying  to  Mr8.  Jon- 
kini,  wImi,  with  trembling  agiration,  bid  the 
cunning  woman  speak  out.  'Then/  said  Ra- 
chel  in  a  solemn  whisper,  *  there  is  to  my  certain 
knowledge  a  pot  of  money  hid  under  one  of  thH 
Ftoncfl  in  yonr  cellar.* — *  Indeed  !'  said  Mrs. 
Jvnkinfl,  *  it  is  impossible,  for  now  I  think  of  it, 
I  dreamt  last  night  I  was  in  prison  for  debt.* 

*  Did  you  really  V  said  Rachel ;  *  that  is  quite 
sarprising.  Did  you  dream  this  before  twelve 
/clock  or  afler  ?' — *0  it  was  this  morninsr,  just 
'lefbre  I  awoke.* — 'Then  I  am  sure  it  is  true, 
'or  morning  dreams  always  go  by  contraries,* 
rried  Rachel.  *  How  lucky  it  was  ynii  dreamt 
it  so  late.* — Mrs.  Jenkins  could  hardly  contain 
lier  joy,  and  aiikcd  how  the  money  was  to  be 
come  at.     *  There  is  but  one  way,*  said  Rachel ; 

*  I  mast  go  into  the  cellar.  I  know  by  my  art 
nnder  which  stone  it  lies,  but  I  must  not  tell.* 
Then  they  both  went  down  into  the  cellar,  but 
Rachel  refused  to  phint  at  the  stnnc  unless  Mrs. 
Jenkins  woald  put  five  pieces  of  gold  into  a  ha- 
lin  and  do  as  she  directed.  The  simple  woman, 
instead  of  turning  her  out  of  doors  for  a  cheat, 
did  as  she  was  bid.  She  put  the  guineas  into  a 
bsiin  which  she  gave  into  Rachcra  hand.  Ra- 
ebel  strewed  some  white  •  powder  over  the  gold, 
muttered  some  barbarous  words,  and  pretended 
Id  perform  the  black  art  She  then  told  Mr«. 
Jenkins  to  put  the  basin  quietly  down  within 
the  cellar ;  ieling  her  that  if  she  offered  to  look 
inio  it,  or  ef«n  to  speak  a  word,  the  charm  would 
be  broken     Sba  also  directed  her  to  lock  tiie 


cellar  door,  and  on  no  pretence  to  open  it  in  less 
than  forty -eight  hours.  *  If,*  added  she,  *yoa 
closely  follow  these  directions,  then,  by  the  power 
of  my  art,  you  will  find  the  basin  conveyed  to 
the  very  stone  under  which  tlie  money  lies  hid, 
and  a  finei treasure  it  be  I'  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who 
firmly  believed  every  word  the  woman  said,  did 
exactly  as  she  was  told,  and  Rachel  took  her 
leave  with  a  handsome  reward. 

When  farmer  Jenkins  came  home  he  desired 
his  wife  to  draw  him  a  cup  of  cider ;  this  she 
put  off  so  long  that  he  began  to  be  displeased. 
At  last  she  begged  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 
drink  a  little  beer  instead.  He  insisted  on  know- 
ing the  reason,  and  when  at  last  he  grew  angry, 
she  told  him  all  that  had  passed ;  and  owned 
that  as  the  pot  of  gold  happened  to  be  in  the  ol- 
der cellar,  she  did  not  dare  open  the  door,  as  she 
was  sure  it  would  break  the  charm.  *  And  it 
would  be  a  pity  you  know,*  said  she,  *  to  lose  a 
good  fortune  for  the  sake  of  a  draught  of  cider.* 
The  farmer,  who  was  not  so  easily  imposed 
upon,  suspected  a  trick.  He  demanded  the  key« 
and  went  and  opened  the  cellar  door ;  there  be 
found  the  basin,  and  in  it  five  round  pieces  of 
tin  covered  with  powder.  Mrs.  Jenkins  burst 
out  a-crying ;  but  the  farmer  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  getting  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  cun- 
ning woman.  Indeed  she  well  proved  her  claim 
to  that  name,  when  she  insisted  that  the  cellar 
door  might  be  kept  locked  till  she  had  time  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  all  pursuit 

Poor  Sally  Evans !  I  am  sure  she  rued  the 
day  that  ever  she  listened  to  a  fortune-teller* 
Sally  was  as  harmless  a  girl  as  ever  churned  • 
pound  of  butter ;  but  Sally  was  credulous,  igno- 
rant and  superstitious.  She  delighted  in  dream 
Ixmks,  and  had  consulted  all  the  cunning  women 
in  tiie  country  to  tell  her  whether  the  two  moles 
on  her  cheek  denoted  that  she  was  to  have  two 
hufibandi*,  or  two  children.  If  she  picked  up  an 
old  horse-shoe  going  to  church,  she  was  sure 
that  would  be  a  lucky  week.  She  never  made 
a  black  pudding  without  borrowing  one  of  the 
parRon*8  old  wigs  to  hang  in  the  chimney,  firmly 
believing  there  was  no  other  means  to  preserve 
them  from  burning.  She  would  never  go  to  bed 
on  Midsummer  eve  without  sticking  up  in  her 
room  the  well-known  plant  called  Midsummcr- 
incn,  as  the  bending  of  the  leaves  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  would  not  fail  to  tell  her  whether 
Jae(»b,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  prerantly,  was 
true  or  false.  She  would  rather  go  five  miles 
about  than  pass  near  a  church-yard  at  night 
Every  seventh  year  she  would  not  cat  beans  be- 
cause they  grew  downward  in  the  pod,  instead 
of  upward :  and,  though  a  very  neat  girl,  she 
would  rather  have  gone  with  her  gown  open 
than  have  taken  a  pin  from  an  old  woman,  for 
fear  of  being  bewitched.  Poor  Sally  had  so  ma- 
ny imlucky  days  in  her  calender,  that  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  became  of  little  use,  because 
on  these  days  she  did  not  dare  set  about  any 
new  work.  And  she  would  have  refused  the 
best  offer  in  the  country  if  made  to  her  on  a 
Friday,  which  she  thought  so  unlucky  a  day  that 
sheof^en  said  what  a  pity  it  was  that  there  were 
any  Friday  in  the  week.  Sally  had  twenty 
pounds  left  her  by  her  grandmother.  She  had 
I  long  been  courted  by  Jacob,  a  sober  Ud,  with 
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whom  she  lived  fellow  servant  at  a  creditable 
iarmer'a.  Honest  Jacob,  like  his  namesake  of 
old,  thoaght  it  little  to  wait  seven  years  to  get 
this  damsel  to  wife,  because  of  the  love  he  bore 
her,  for  Sally  had  promised  to  marry  him  when 
he  could  match  her  twenty  pounds  with  another 
of  his  own. 

Now  there  was  one  Robert,  a  ramblingr  idle 
younz  gardener,  who,  instead  of  sitting  down 
■tsaidily  in  one  place,  used  to  roam  about  the 
country,  and  do  odd  jobs  where  he  could  get 
them.  No  one  understood  any  thing  about  him, 
eicept  that  he  was  a  down-looking  fellow,  who 
came  nobody  knew  whence,  and  got  his  broad 
nobody  knew  how,  and  never  had  a  penny  in 
his  pocket  Robert,  who  was  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, happened  to  hear  of  Sally  Evans  and 
her  twenty  pounds.  He  immediately  conceived 
a  long  desire  ibr  the  latter.  So  he  went  to  his 
old  friend  Rachel  the  fortune-teller,  told  her  all 
he  had  heard  of  Sally,  and  promised  if  she  could 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  them,  she  should 
go  shares  in  the  money. 

Rachel  undertook  the  business.  She  set  off 
to  the  farm-house,  and  fell  to  singing  one  of  her 
most  enticing  songs  jnst  under  the  dairy  win- 
dow. Sally  was  so  struck  with  the  pretty  tune, 
which  was  unhappily  used,  as  is  too  often  the 
ease,  to  set  off  some  very  loose  words,  that  she 
jumped  up,  dropped  the  skimming  dish  into  the 
sream  and  ran  out  to  buy  the  song.  While  she 
stooped  down  to  rummage  the  basket  ibr  tho<(e 
•ongs  which  had  the  most  tragical  pictures  (fiir 
Sally  had  a  tender  heart,  and  delightedf  in  what- 
9ver  was  mournful)  Rachel  looked  stedfastly  in 
her  face,  and  told  her  she  knew  by  art  that  slie 
was  born  to  good  fortune,  but  advised  her  not 
to  throw  herself  away.  *  These  two  moles  on 
vour  cheek,*  added  she,  *  show  you  are  in  some 
danger.*  *  Do  they  denote  husbands  or  chil. 
dren  7*  cried  Sally,  starting  up,  and  letting  fall 
the  song  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood — *■  Hus- 
bands,* muttered  Rachel — *  Alas !  poor  Jacob  !* 
said  SaHy,  mournfully,  *  then  he  will  die  first, 
won't  he  f*  *  Mum  for  that,*  quoth  the  fortune 
teller,  *  I  will  say  no  more.*  Sally  was  impa- 
tient, but  the  more  curiosity  she  discovered,  the 
more  mystery  R.ichel  affected.  At  last,  she 
said,*  if  you  will  cross  my  hand  with  a  piece  of 
silver,  I  will  tell  year  fortune.  *  By  the  power 
of  my  art  I  can  do  this  three  ways ;  first  by 
cards,  next  by  the  lines  on  your  hand,  or  by 
turning  a  cup  of  tea  groonds ;  which  will  you 
have?'  'O,  all!  ail!*  cried  Sally,  looking  up 
with  reverence  to  this  sun-barnt  oracle  of  wis- 
doin,  who  was  possessed  of  no  less  than  three 
different  ways  of  diving  into  the  secrets  of  futu- 
rity. Alas!  persons  of  better  senae  than  Sdlly 
have^  been  so  taken  in ;  the  more  is  the  pity. 
The  poor  girl  said  she  would  run  up  stairs  to 
her  liitle  box  where  she  kept  her  money  tied  up 
in  a  bit  of  an  old  glove,  and  would  bring  down 
a  bright  queen  Ann*s  sixpence  very  crooked. 
*  I  am  sure,*  added  she,  *  it  is  a  lucky  one,  for  it 
cured  me  of  a  very  bad  ague  Idst  spring,  by 
only  laying  it  nine  nights  under  my  pillow  with, 
out  speaking  a  word.  Bat  then  you  must  know 
what  gave  the  virtue  to  this  sixpance  was,  that 
it  had  belonged  to  three  young  men  of  the  name 
of  John ;  I  am  sure  I  had  work  enough  to  get 


it  But  true  it  is,  it  certainly  onrad  me.  It 
must  be  the  sixpence  you  know,  for  I  ain  sare  I 
did  nothing  else  for  my  agius  except  indeed 
taking  some  bitter  stuff  every  three  hoam  which 
the  doctor  called  bark.  To  be  sure  I  lost  m^ 
ague  soon  af\or  I  took  it,  but  I  am  certain  it 
was  owing  to  the  crooked  sixpenoe,  and  not  ts 
the  bark.  And  so,  good  woman,  yon  maj^  come 
in,  if  you  will,  for  there  is  not  a  soul  io  the 
house  but  me.*  This  was  the  very  tiling  Ra- 
chel wanted  to  know,  and  very  glad  she  was  to 
learn  it. 

While  Sally  was  above  staini  untying  her 
glove,  Rachel  slipped  in  to  the  parlour,  look  a 
small  silver  cup  from  the  beaofet,  and  clapped 
it  into  her  pocket  Sally  ran  down,  lamentiag 
that  she  had  lost  her  sixpence,  which  she  verily 
believed  was  owing  to  her  having  put  it  into 
a  lefl  glove,  instead  of  a  right  one.  Rachel 
comforted  her  by  saying,  that  if  she  gave  her 
two  plain  ones  instead,  the  charm  wonld  work 
just  as  well.  Simple  Sally  thought  heraelf  hap. 
py  to  be  lot  off  so  easily,  never  calculating  that 
a  smooth  shilling  was  worth  two  crooked  six- 
pences. But  this  skill  was  a  part  of  the  black 
art  in  which  Rachel  excelled.  She  took  the 
money  and  began  to  examine  the  lines  of  Sallj*i 
left  hand.  She  bit  her  withered  lipi  shook  her 
head,  and  bade  her  poor  dupe  beware  of  a  yoong 
man  who  had  black  hair.  *  No,  indeed,*  cried 
Sally,  all  in  a  fright,  *  you  mean  black  eyes,  fat 
our  Jacob  has  got  brown  hair,  *tis  his  eyes  that 
are  black.*  *  That  is  the  very  thing  I  was  go* 
ing  to  say,*  muttered  Richcl,  *  I  meant  ejes,  ' 
ibouifh  I  said  hair,  for  I  know  his  hair  isu 
brown  as  a  chesnut,  and  his  eyes  as  black  as  i 
sloe.*     *  So  they  are,  sure  enough,'  cried  Sally, 

*  how  in  the  world  could  you  know  that  7*  for- 
getting that  she  herself  had  just  told  hersa 
And  it  is  XUma  tiiat  these  hags  pick  out  of  ths 
credulous  all  which  thny  afterwards  pretend  to 
reveal  to  them.  *  O,  I  know  a  pretty  deal  mors 
than  that/  said  Rachel,  *  but  you  mast  beware 
of  til  is  man.*  *  Why  so,*  cried  Sallv,  with  great 
qui'^kness  :  *  Because,*  answered  jlachel,  *yoa 
are  fated  to  marry  a  man  worth  a  hundred  of 
him,  who  has  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  stoop 
in  tiie  shoulders.'  *  No,  indeed,  but  I  caoV 
said  Sally  ;  *  I  have  promised  Jacob,  and  Jacob 
I  will  marry.*  *  You  cannot,  child,*  retomed 
Rachel  in  a  solemn  tone  ;  *  it  is  out  of  your  pow- 
or,  you  are  fated  to  marry  the  gray  eyes  and 
light  hair.*  *  Nay,  indeed,'  said  Sally,  sighing 
deeply,  *  if  I  am  fated,  I  must ;  I  know  there*s 
no  retiisting  onc*s  fate.*  This  is  a  oo  iimon  cant 
with  {NX)r  deluded  girls,  who  are  not  aware  that 
they  themselves  make  their  fate  by  their  fbllr, 
and  then  complain  there  is  no  resbting  IL 
'  What  can  I  do  7*  said  Silly.  *  I  wiU  If^U  yoo 
that,  too,*  said  Rachel.  *  You  must  take  a  walk 
next  Sunday  aflcrnoim  to  the  church*yard,  and 
the  first  man  you  meet  in  a  blue  cosA,  with  a 
large  posy  of  pinks  and  southern-wood  in  hit 
bosorn,  Kittinir  on  the  church-yard  wall,  about 
seven  o*cloGk,  he  will  be  the  mui.*  *  Provided,* 
said  Sally,  much  disturbed,  *  that  he  has  grey 
eyes  and  stoops.*     <  CJl  to  bo  sure,*  said  Rachel, 

*  otherwise  it  is  not  the  right  man.*  *  Bat  if  I 
should  mistake,*  said  Sally,  *  for  two  men  may 
happen  to  have  a  coat  and  eyes  of  the  aamo  oe- 
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lour?*  *Toiirevcnt  thai,*  replied  Rachel,  *  if  it 
:■  thr  ri^lit  man,  the  two  fint  letters  of  his  name 
will  be  R.  P.  This  mao  has  got  money  beyond 
•ea.*  *0,  I  do  not  valae  his  money,'  said  Sally, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  'for  I  lore  Jacob  better 
than  house  or  land  ;  but  if  I  am  fated  to  marry 
anither,  I  canH  help  it;  you  know  there  is  no 
itru^vlin^  against  my  fate.* 

Poor  Sally  thought  of  nothing,  and  dreamt 
of  nothing  all  the  week  bnt  the  blue  coat  and  the 

fray  eyes.  She  made  a  hundred  blunders  at 
er  work.  She  put  her  rennet  into  the  butter- 
pan,  and  her  skimming-dish  into  the  cheese- 
tab.  She  gave  the  curds  to  the  hogs,  and  put 
the  whey  into  the  vats.  She  put  her  little  knife 
3at  of  her  pocket  for  fbar  it  slioold  cut  lo\'e,  and 
would  not  stay  in  the  kitchen  if  there  was  not 
in  eren  number  of  people,  lest  it  should  break 
the  charm.  She  grew  cold  and  mysterious  in 
hrr  behaviour  to  faithful  Jacob,  whom  she  truly 
brad. — But  tha  more  she  thought  of  the  fortune- 
teller,  the  more  aha  was  convinced  that  brown 
hair  and  black  eyes  were  not  what  she  was 
fated  to  marry,  and  therefore,  though  she  trem- 
bled  to  think  it,  Jacob  could  not  be  the  man. 

On  Sunday  she  was  too  uneasy  to  go  to 
church;  ror  poor  Sally  had  never  been  taught 
that  har  being  uneasy  was  only  a  fresh  reason 
why  she  ought  to  go  thither.  She  spent  the 
whole  afternoon  m  ner  little  garret,  dressing  in 
all  her  beet.  First  she  put  on  her  red  riband, 
which  she  had  bought  at  last  Lammas  fair  :  then 
she  recollected  that  red  was  an  unlucky  colour, 
and  changed  it  for  a  blue  riband,  tied  in  a  true 
lover*8  knot;  but  suddenly  calling  to  mind  that 
poor  Jacob  had  bought  this  knot  for  her  of  a 
pedlar  at  the  door,  and  that  she  had  promised  to 
wear  it  for  his  sake,  her  heart  smote  her,  and 
»he  laid  it  by,  sighing  to  think  she  was  not  fated 
to  marry  the  man  who  had  given  it  to  her. — 
When  she  had  looked  at  herself  twenty  times 
in  the  glass  (for  one  vain  action  always  brings 
on  another)  she  set  off,  trembling  and  shaking 
tnry  step  she  went  She  walked  eagerly  to. 
wards  the  church-yard,  not  daring  to  look  to  the 
right  or  Ief\,  for  fear  she  should  spy  Jacob,  who 
would  have  offered  to  walk  with  her,  and  so 
hare  spoilt  all.  As  soon  as  she  came  within 
light  of  the  wall,  she  spied  a  man  sitting  upon 
it :  Her  heart  beat  violently.  She  looked  a^ain  ; 
but  alaa  !  the  stranger  not  only  had  on  a  black 
ooat,  but  neither  luiir  nor  eyes  answered  the 
description.  She  now  happened  to  cast  her 
eyes  on  the  church-clock,  and  found  she  was 
two  hours  before  her  time.  This  was  some 
conofort.  She  walked  away  and  got  rid  of  the 
two  boors  as  well  as  she  could,  paying  great  at- 
tention not  to  walk  over  any  straws  which  lay 
across,  and  carefully  kwking  toseo  if  there  wore 
never  an  old  horsc'shoe  in  the  way,  that  infal- 
lible  symptom  of  good  fortune.  W  h  ile  the  clock 
was  striking  seven,  she  returned  to  the  church- 
yard, and  O  !  the  wonderful  power  of  fortune- 
tellers !  there  she  saw  him  !  there  sat  the  very 
man  I  his  hair  aa  light  as  flax,  his  eyes  as  blue 
u  btttter-milk,  and  his  shoulders  as  round  as  a 
tnb.  Every  tittle  agreed  to  the  very  nosegay  in 
hiH  waistcoat  button-holo.  At  first,  indeed,  she 
thought  it  had  been  iweelbriar,  and  glad  to  catch 
ttastnWa  whispered  to  henelf,  it  b  not  he, 


and  I  shall  marry  Jacob  still ;  but  on  looking 
again,  she  saw  it  was  southern-wood  plain 
enough,  and  that  of  course  all  was  over.  The 
man  accosted  her  with  some  very  nonsensical, 
but  too  acceptable,  compliments.  She  was  na- 
turally a  modest  girl,  and  but  for  RachePs  wick- 
ed arts,  would  not  have  had  courage  to  talk  with 
a  strange  man ;  but  how  could  she  resist  her 
fate  you  know  ?  AAer  a  little  discourse,  sh** 
asked  him,  with  a  trembling  heart,  what  might 
be  his  name  ?  Robert  Price,  at  your  service,  was 
the  answer.  *  Robert  Price !  that  is  R.  P.  as 
sure  as  I  am  alive,  and  the  fortune-teller  was  a 
witch !  It  is  all  out '  O  the  wonderful  art  of  for- 
tune-tellers I' 

The  little  sleep  she  had  that  night  was  dis- 
turbed with  dreams  of  graves,  and  ghosts,  and  fli- 
nerals,  but  as  they  were  morning  dreams,  she 
knew  those  always  went  by  contraries,  and  that  a 
funeral  denoted  a  wedding.  Still  a  sigh  would 
now  and  then  heave,  to  think  that  in  that  wed- 
ding Jacob  would  have  no  part'  Such  of  my 
readers  as  know  the  power  which  superstition 
has  over  the  weak  and  credulous  mind,  scarcely 
need  be  told,  that  poor  Sally's  unhappiness  was 
soon  completed.  She  forgot  all  her  vows  to 
Jacob ;  she  at  once  forsook  an  honest  man  whom 
she  loved,  and  consented  to  marry  a  stranger, 
of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  from  a  ridiculous 
notion  that  she  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  de- 
cree which  she  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  resist 
She  married  this  Richard  Price,  the  strange 
gardener,  whom  she  soon  found  to  be  very 
worthless,  and  very  much  in  debt.  He  had  no 
such  thing  as  *  money  beyond  sea,^  as  the  for- 
tune-teller had  told  her ;  but  alas !  he  had  an 
other  wife  there. — He  got  immediate  possession 
of  Sally*s  twenty  pounds.  Rachel  put  in  fw 
her  share,  but  he  refused  to  i;ive  her  a  farthing; 
and  bid  her  get  away  or  he  would  have  her 
taken  up  on  the  vagrant  act.  He  soon  ran 
away  from  Sally,  leaving  her  to  bewail  her  own 
weaknesM  ;  for  it  was  that  indeed,  and  not  any 
irresistible  fate,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  ruin.  To  complete  her  misery,  she  herself 
was  suspected  of  having  stole  the  silver  cup 
which  Rachel  had  pocketed.  Her  master,  how- 
ever, would  not  prosecute  her,  as  she  was  fall 
ing  into  a  deep  decline,  and  she  died  in  a  few 
months  of  a  broken  heart,  a  sad  warning  to  all 
credulous  girls. 

Rachel,  whenever  she  got  near  home,  used  to 
drop  her  trade  of  fortune-telling,  and  only  dealt 
in  the  wares  of  her  basket  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
clergyman,  found  her  one  day  dealing  out  some 
very  wicked  ballads  to  some  children.  He  went 
up  with  a  view  to  give  her  a  reprimand ;  but  had 
no  sooner  begun  his  exhortation  than  up  came 
a  constable,  followed  by  several  people. — '  There 
she  is,  that  is  the  old  witch  who  tricked  my 
wife  out  of  Uie  five  guineas,*  said  one  of  them, 
*  l)o  your  office  constable,  seize  that  old  hag. 
She  may  tell  fortunes  and  find  pots  of  gold  in 
Taunton  jail,  for  there  she  will  have  nothing 
elite  to  do!*  This  was  that  very  farmer  Jenkins, 
whose  wife  had  been  cheated  by  Rachael  of  the 
five  guineas.  He  had  taken  pains  to  trace  her 
to  her  own  parish :  he  did  not  so  much  value 
the  loss  of  the  money,  as  ho  thought  it  was  & 
duty  he  owed  the  piblic  to  clear  the  country  of 
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•ach  vorniin.  Mr.  Wilaon  immedialely  com- 
mitlcd  [ler.  Slie  took  her  triat  it  tlia  next  oa- 
■iiH,  wlicn  ihe  was  KDtenccil  to  ■  yen's  im- 

EitonmanL  In  tha  moui  time,  tbe  psnn. 
uker  U>  wboni  aha  hid  sold  Iha  ailver  cup, 
vhich  Bin  bad  itolenfrom  poar9*lly'i  niBatar,iin. 
peached  bar;  and  aatha  lobbary  wu  full^  proved 
upon  Rachel,  ahe  waa  eenteoccd  fur  thie  crime 
to  Botany  Bay  ;  and  a  bappy  day  it  wu  for  the 
fxraaty  of  Somenel,  when  aucb  a  nuiunca  wib 
■ent  out  ofit.  She  wai  trunaportad  much  iboDt 
tb«  lune  time  Hint  ber  huiband  Gilea  lost  hii 
life  in  aleatiiig  the  oat  from  the  garden  vail,  u 
telated  in  the  Mcood  part  of  poaching  Gilea. 

I  have  thoujcht  it  my  duty  to  print  ttiit  little 
liiitory,  aa  ■  kind  of  warning  In  all  young  men 
and  maideni  not  lo  have  any  thing  to  aay  to 
ditatM,  inpoittn,  ninnii^.tooiiien.  fartuaiAtl- 
Un,  emjuivn,  and  inlerprrtcrt  of  dreami,  Lia- 
teo  to  me,  your  true  friend,  when  I  aaaure  you 
that  God  rnier  rGToali  to  weak  and  wicked  wo- 
men thoae  aecret  deaigni  of  hii  proiidcnoe, 
which  no  human  wiadom  is  able  to  foreiee.  To  ■ 
cuDanll  thaia  falM  oracle*  ii  not  only  fboliih.j 
bat  linTal.    It  ii  fiialiab,  beeauw  tboy  sro  tbem- 1 


aeWea  aa  ignorant  aa  thon  whc 
to  teach  :  and  ii  elDful,  bacaiua 
that  futurity  which  Gud,  ui  m 
wiidom,  hides  from  man.  Ga 
all  things;  but  when  you  hare 
fooiiih  Uiing,  do  not  fancy  yoa 
it.  Thia  ]■  templing  Providene 
ing  him.  It  in  indeed  charging 
Prudcneo  ia  hii  gifl,  and  you  o 
when  you  make  uae  of  prudent 
rection  of  prayer,  than   whan   ; 


lud  think  you  i 


-aonl 


your  fate.  Never  fancy  that  yo 
to  utulo  youraell^  or  to  ruah  upoi 
atruction,  in  compliance  with  ai 
tality.  Never  buliave  that  God  ■ 
from  ■  Bober  Chriitian  who  obei 
reveala  it  to  a  vagabond  gypaf  < 
dawn  breaking  the  Uwa  both  of 
King  Saul  never  conaulted  tbe  i 
off  aerving  God.  The  Biblewil 
to  do  better  than  any  conjurer,  ■ 
daya  unlucky  but  ihoac  which  ' 
own  vanity,  lin,  and  folly. 


THOUGHTS 

ON  TUB  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  ORi 
TO  GENERAL  SOCIETY. 
'  You  are  llie  makeri  of  maonera.'— £Aatipcare. 

Inconaideration,  faahioo,  and 


To  a  large  and  honourable  claaa  of  the  com- 
munity, to  perHms  coniiderable  in  reputation, 
important  by  tlicit  condition  in  life,  and 


confedi 


y  of  r 


these  iligbt  hints   ai 

They  ars  not  inlands 

ridicule  upon  folly,  being  written  neither  for  the    c 

foolish  nor  tbe  vicious.     The  subjcc'   ' 


It  is 


10  rospcctabb 
oommanded  to  the  consideration  uf  those  wl 
filling  the  higher  tanka  of  life,  are  naturally 
refolded  aa  paltarns,  by  which  the  manners  of 
the  rest  of  Iho  world  are  to  be  fashioned. 

The  mass  of  mankind,  in  most  places,  a 
eapecislly  in  those  conditions  of  life  which  i 
empt  them  from  the  temptation  to  shame 
TJces,  is  perhaps  chiefly  composed 


o  the  prevailing  practic 
of  mannera  without  a 
)ua  p^noiplc,  is  a  com 
0  the  rich  and  great. 


io/pioplt ;  for  persons  of  very  flagitii 
wickedness  are  almost  as  rare  as  Ihosf  of  vi 
eminent  piety.  To  the  latter  of  theae,  admc 
tion  were  impertinent ;  to  the  former  it  » 
auperfluous.      These    remarks,    tbarelore,   . 


'isw  to  th 


0  livi 


acknowledge 
the  trulli,  of  tbe  Cliri'tian  religion;  and  who. 
if  in  certain  instanoes  they  allow  themselves 
in  praclicOB  not  compatible  willi  a  strict  pro- 
fession of  Cbrislianitv,  arom  to  doit  rather  from 
habit  and  want  of  ret)«clion,  than  either  from 
disbelief  of  its  doeliinea,  ot  coatempt  of  its  pre- 


reli, 
danger 

Lhing  almost  irrosiatiOLy  aeaucil 
gion  uf  general  example  ;  hence  I 
'hat  vigilance,  which  it  ia  the  hu 
ianity  to  quicken  by  iocCBsanti 
vhicli  it  is  the  business  of  the 
isleep  by  the  perpetual  opiates  o 

A  fair  reputation  ii  among  tJ 

acts  of  human  ambition  ;  yet  e 

I'nluoblo  blessing  is  aometimos  o 

insrc,   by  inducing  a  treacberc 

loon  aa  it  is  obtained  ;  and  by  Is 

a  too  anxious  about  obtaining  i 

vitliout  aiming  at  a  higher  m 

A  fatal  indolence  is  apt  to  cree 

1  when  it  has  once  acquired  tJ 

nsnkind,  if  the  acqujiilion  ol 

1  was  tbe  ultimate  end  of  i 

suit  is  at  an  end  when  the  o 

lion;  for  he  is  not  likelf  to  • 

)  thinks   he    has   already  'i 

!  of  worldly  reputation,  and 

I'a  favour,  have  this  apoeiGc 

UiB  Utter,  the  poeaeatioD  all 

deairei  and  the  aplrituol 
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nothing*  done   while  any  thing  remaioB  an- 
done. 

But  aft^r  all,  a  fair  fame,  the  Rapport  of  nam. 
bcm,  and  tlie  flattering  concurrence  of  human 
opinion,  is  obriouslv  a  deceitful  dependence ;  for 
aa  every  individual  must  die  for  himself,  and 
answer  for  himself,  both  tliese  imaginary  re. 
•niirccs  will  fail,  just  at  the  moment  when  they 
could  have  been  of  any  use.  A  good  reputation, 
cv«!n  without  internal  piety,  would  be  worth  ob- 
taining*, if  the  tribunal  of  heaven  were  fashioned 
after  the  manner  of  human  courts  of  judicature. 
If  at  the  general  jodgroent  wo  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  our  fellow  mortals,  it  would  be  but 
common  prudence  to  secure  their  favour  at  any 
price.  But  it  can  stand  us  in  little  stead  in  the 
great  day  of  dcciMioD,  it  being  the  consummation 
of  infinite  goodness  not  to  abandon  us  to  the 
mercy  of  each  other's  sentenoe ;  but  to  resen'e 
us  for  kU  final  judgment  who  knows  every  mo. 
live  of  every  action :  who  will  make  strict  in. 
quisition  into  singleness  of  heart,  and  upright- 
ness  of  intention;  in  whose  eyes  the  sincere 
prayer  of  powerless  benevolence  will  outweigh 
the  moat  splendid  profession  or  the  most  daz- 
sling  action. 

We  cannot  bat  rejoice  in  every  degree  of  hu. 
min  virtue  which  operates  favourably  on  Hociety, 
whatever  be  the  motive,  or  whoever  be  the  actor ; 
and  we  should  gladly  commend  every  dogrco 
of  goodness,  though  it  be  not  exactly  squared  by 
our  own  rulej  and  notions.  Even  the  good  ac 
(ions  of  such  persons  as  are  too  much  actuated 
by  a  regard  to  appearances,  are  not  without 
their  beneficial  effects.  The  righteousness  of 
thoee  who  occupy  this  middle  region  of  morality 
among  as,  certainly  exceed  the  righteousness 
of  the  Scribes  and  rharisees ;  for  they  are  not 
only  exact  in  ceremonials,  but  in  many  respects 
fulfil  the  weightier  matters  of  Jaw  and  con. 
ecience.  Like  Herod,  they  often  *  hear  gladly,' 
and  *  do  many  things.*  Yet  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  thought  severe  in  remarking  that  in  general 
thoae  characters  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
whoae  future  condition  no  very  comfortable  hope 
is  given,  seem  to  have  been  taken,  not  from  tJic 
proiSigata,  the  abandoned,  and  the  dishonourable; 
bat  from  that  decent  class  commonly  described 
by  the  term  good  $9rt  ofj^opU^  t^iat  mixed  kind 
of  character  in  which  virtue  appears,  if  it  do 
not  predominate.  The  ycang  ruler  was  certainly 
one  of  the  first  of  this  order ;  and  vet  we  arc 
left  in  dark  uncertainty  as  to  his  final  allotment. 
The  rich  man  who  built  him  barns  and  store. 
houses,  and  only  proposed  to  himself  the  full  en. 
joyment  of  that  fortune,  which  we  do  not  hear 
was  unfairly  acquired,  might  have  been  fur  all 
that  appears  to  the  contrary,  a  very  ^ood  sort  of 
mam;  at  least  if  we  may  judge  of'^him  by  mul. 
titodes  wlio  live  precisely  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  yet  enjoy  a  gyod  degree  of  credit,  and  who 
are  rathor  considered  as  objects  of  respect,  than 
of  ceneure.  His  plan,  like  theirs,  was  *  to  take 
his  ease,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.* 

Bot  the  most  alarming  instance  is  that  of  the 
splendid  epicure,  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and 
Bmo  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 
He  oomniitted  no  enormities  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  as ;  for  \fiat  he  dined  well  and  \ 
ironed  well,  conld  hardly  ihcor  the  bitter  pe 


I  nalty  of  eternal  misery.  That  his  expenses 
I  were  suitable  to  his  station,  and  his  splendour 
i  proportioned  to  his  opulence,  does  not  exhibit 
'  one  objection  to  hiA  character.  Nur  arc  we  told 
I  that  he  refused  the  crumbs  which  Lazarus  soli, 
cited.  And  yet  tliis  man  on  an  authority  which 
we  are  not  permitted  to  quertlion,  is  represented, 
in  a  future  state,  as  W^ing  up  hio  eyes  being  in 
torments*  His  punishment  seems  to  have  Ssen 
the  consequence  of  an  irreligious,  a  worldly 
spirit,  a  heart  corrupted  by  the  softness  and  de- 
lights of  life.  It  was  not  because  he  was  rich, 
but  because  he  trusted  in  riches ;  or,  if  even  he 
was  cJiaritable,  his  charity  wanted  that  princi. 
pic  which  alone  could  sanctify  it  His  views 
termi noted  here;  this  world's  good,  and  this 
world's  applause,  were  the  motives  and  the  end 
of  his  actions.  He  forgot  God ;  lie  was  destitute 
of  piety ;  and  the  absence  of  this  great  and  first 
principle  of  human  actions  rendered  his  shining 
deeds,  hoarever  they  might  be  admired  among 
men,  of  no  value  i^  the  sight  of  God. 

There  is  no  error  more  common,  or  more  dan. 
gerous,  than  the  notion  that  an  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence of  pleasure,  and  an  unbounded  grati- 
fication  of  the  appetites  is  generally  attended 
with  a  liberal,  humane,  and  merciful  temper. 
Nor  is  there  any  opinion  more  false  and  more 
fatal,  or  which  demands  to  be  more  steadily  con. 
troverted,  than  that  libertinism  and  good-nature 
are  natural  and  necessary  associates.  For  after 
all  that  corrupt  poets,  and  more  corrupt  philoso- 
phers,  have  told  us  of  the  blandishments  of  plea- 
sure, and  of  its  tendency  to  soften  the  temper 
and  humanize  the  afiections,  it  is  certain,  that 
nothing  hardens  the  heart  like  excessive  and  un- 
bounded luxury ;  and  he  who  refuses  the  fewest 
gratifications  to  his  own  voluptuousness,  will 
generally  be  found  the  least  susceptible  of  ten- 
derness for  the  wants  of  others.  In  one  reign 
the  cruelties  at  Rome  bore  an  exact  proportion 
to  the  dissoluteness  at  Caprese.  And  in  another 
it  is  not  less  notorious :  that  the  imperial  fiddler 
became  more  barbarous,  as  ho  grow  more  pro. 
fligate.  Prosperity,  says  the  Arabian  proverb, 
fills  the  heart  until  it  makes  it  hard;  and  the 
most  dangerous  pits  and  snares  for  human  vir- 
tue are  those,  which  arc  so  covered  over  with 
the  flowers  of  prosperous  fortune,  that  it  requires 
a  cautious  foot,  and  a  vigilant  eye,  to  escape 
them. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  were,  perhaps,  well 
esteemed  in  society  ;  for  it  was  enough  to  esta. 
blish  a  very  considerable  reputation  to  sell  even 
part  of  their  possessions  for  religious  purposes : 
but  what  an  alarm  does  it  sound  to  hypocrisy, 
that,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  what  they 
brought,  they  were  punished  for  what  they  kept 
back !  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  deceitful 
pair  are  not  the  only  one,  upon  whom  a  good 
action,  without  a  pure  intention,  has  drawn  down 
a  righteous  retribution. 

Outward  actions  are  the  surest,  and,  indeed, 
to  human  eyes  the  only  evidences  of  sincerity, 
but  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  molioes  ami  prin- 
ciplee,^  The  Gospel  is  continually  referrini;  to 
the  hearty  as  the  source  of  good  ;  it  is  to  the  poor 
in  spirt t^  lo  the  pure  in  hearty  that  the  divine 
blessing  is  annexed.  A  man  ihay  correct  many 
improper  practices,  and  refrain  from  many  im- 
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moral  actions,  from  merelj  human  motivea :  but 
though  this  {Partial  amendnieot  is  not  without 
its  uses,  yet  this  is  only  attacking  symptoms, 
and  .cglecting  the  mortal  disease.     But  to  sub- 
due a  worldly  temper,  to  controul  irregular  de. 
■ires,  and  to  have  *  a  clean  heart,*  is  lo  attack 
tin  in  its  strong  holds.     Totally  to  aceomjdisk 
this,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
human  perfection, the  best  men  being  constantly 
humbled  to  find,  that  when  they  *  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  them  ;*  but  to  attempt  it, 
with  an  humble  reliance  on  superior  aid,  is  bo 
far  from  being  an  extravagant  or  romantic  flight 
of  virtue,  that  it  is  but  the  common  duty  of  every 
ordinary  Christian.     And  this  perfection  is  not 
the  less  real,  because  it  is  a  point  which  seems 
constantly  to  recede  from  our  approaches,  just 
m»  the  sensible  horizon  recedes  from -our  natural 
eye.  Our  highest  attainments,  instead  of  bring- 
ing us  *  to  the  mark,*  only  teach  us  that  the 
mark  is  at  a  greater  distance,  by  giving  us  more 
humbling  views  of  cursives,  and  more  exalted 
oonoeptions  of  the  state  after  which  we  are  la- 
bouring.— Though  the  progress  towards  perfec- 
tion may  be  perpetual  in  mis  world,  the  actual 
attainment  is  reserved  for  a  better.     And  this 
restless  desire  of  a  happiness  which  we  cannot 
reach,  and  this  lively  idea  of  a  perfection  which 
we  cannot  attain,  are  among  the  many  argu- 
ments for  a  future  state,  which  seem  to  come 
little  short  of  demonstration.  The  humble  Chris- 
tian,  takes  refuge  under  the  deep  sense  of  his 
disappointments  and  defects,  in  this  consoling 
hope,  *  When  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness'I 
■hall  be  satisfied.* 

Let  me  not  here  be  misunderstood  as  under- 
valuing  the  virtues  which  even  worldly  men 
may  possess.  I  am  charmed  with  humanity, 
generosity,  and  integrity,  in  whomsoever  thcv 
may  bo  found.  But  one  virtue  must  not  intrench 
Dpon  another.  Charity  must  not  supplant  faith. 
If  a  man  be  generous,  good-natured,  and  hu- 
mane, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  for  him  the 
tenderness  of  a  brother ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time, 
he  bo  irreligious,  intemperate,  or  profane,  who 
■ball  dare  to  say  he  is  in  a  safe  state  7  Good  hu- 
mour and  generous  sentiments,  will  always 
make  a  man  a  pleasant  acquaintance ;  but  who 
■hall  lower  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  to  ac- 
commodate them  to  the  conduct  of  men  7  Who 
■hall  bend  a  straight  rule  to  favour  a  crooked 
practice  7  Who  shall  controvert  that  authority 
which  has  said,  that  without  holineaa  Jto  man 
thall  see  the  Lord  ? 

May  I  venture  to  be  a  little  paradoxical ;  and 
while  so  many  grave  persons  are  descanting  on 
the  mischiefs  of  vice,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say 
a  word  on  tho  mischiefs  of  virtue,  or,  rather,  of 
that  shining  counterfeit,  which,  while  it  wants 
the  specific  gravity,  has  much  of  the  brightness 
of  sterling  worth  7  Never,  perhaps,  did  any 
age  produce  more  beautiful  declamations  in 
praise  of  virtue  than  the  present ;  never  were 
more  polished  periods  rounded  in  honour  of  hu- 
manity. An  ancient  Pagan  would  imagine  tliat 
Astrea  had  returned  to  take  up  her  abr)de  in  our 
motropoIiM ;  a  primitive  Christian  would  con- 
clude that  *  righteousness  and  peace  had  there 
met  together.*  But  how  would  they  be  surprised 
to  find  that  the  obligation  to  thooe  dutiea  wae 


not  always  thought  binding,  not  only  on  the 
reader,  but  on  their  eloquent  eooomiaste  them- 
■elves.  How  would  they  be  earpriaed  to  find 
that  universal  benevolence  may  aubaiat  with 
partial  injustice,  and  boundless  liberality  with 
sordid  selhshness  !  that  a  man  may  eeem  eager 
in  redressing  the  injuries  of  half  tlie  globe,  with- 
out descending  to  the  petty  detail  of  private  vir- 
tues :  and  burn  with  zeal  for  the  good  of  miU 
lions  he  never  saw,  while  he  is  spreading  vice 
and  ruin  through  the  little  circle  of  huLuwn  per- 
sonal  influence ! 

When  the  general  texture  of  an  irregular  life 
is  spangled  over  with  some  conatilutional  pleas- 
ing qualities ;  when  gayety,  good  humour,  and 
a  thoughtless  profusion  of  expense,  throw  a  lus- 
tre round  the  faultiest  characters,  it  is  no  won. 
dcr  that  common  observers  are  blinded  into  ad- 
miration; a  profuse  generosity  daxzles  then 
more  than  all  Uie  duties  of  the  decalof  ne.  But 
though  it  may  be  a  very  good  electioo^ring 
virtue,  yet  there  are  many  qualities  which  maj 
obtain  popularity  among  men,  which  do  not  tend 
to  secure  the  favour  of  €rod.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  the  extravagance  of  the  groat  Bhoold 
be  the  criterion  of  their  g<xidness  with  those  ver^ 
people  who  are  themselves  tho  victims  to  this 
idol ;  for  the  prodigal  pays  no  debts  if  he  can 
lielp  it ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  instance  of  tho 
danger  of  these  popular  virtues,  and  of  the  false 
judgments  of  men,  that  in  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
most  popular  comedies*  which  this  country  has 
over  produced,  those  very  passages  which  exalt 
liberality,  and  turn  iusllce  into  ridicule,  were 
nightly  applauded  with  enthusiastic  rapture  by 
those  deluded  tradesmen,  whom,  perhapo  that 
very  sentiment  helped  to  keep  out  of  their 
money. 

There  is  another  sort  of  fashionable  chanc- 
ter,  whose  false  brightness  is  still  more  perni- 
cious, by  casting  a  splendour  over  the  most  de- 
structive vices.  Corrupt  manners,  roinoos  ex- 
travagance, and  the  most  fatal  passion  for  play» 
are  sometimes  gilded  over  with  man7  engsg iag 
acts  of  charity,  and  a  general  attention  and  re« 
spect  to  the  ceremonials  of  religion.  But  this  is 
degrading  the  venerable  image  and  saperscrip- 
tion  of  Christianity,  by  stamping  them  on  a 
baser  met  il  than  they  were  ever  intended  to  im- 
press. The  *young  and  gay  shelter  themselves 
under  such  exampl«*<i,  and  scruple  the  less  to 
adopt  the  bad  parts  of  such  mixed  characters^ 
when  they  see  that  a  loose  and  negligent,  not  to 
say  immoral  conduct,  is  so  compaUble  with  a 
religious  profession. 

But  I  digress  from  my  intention ;  for  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  address  to  take  notice  of  any 
actions  which  the  common  consent  of  mankind 
has  determined  to  be  wrong :  but  of  such  chiefly 
as  are  practised  by  the  sober,  the  decent,  and 
the  regular ;  ond  to  drop  a  few  hints  on  saeh 
less  obvious  oflfenccs  as  are,  in  general, 

Safd  firom  tlie  bar,  the  pulpt,  and  the  tbroMb 

Nor  will  the  bounds  which  I  hare  prcMribed 
myself  allow  of  my  wandering  into  a  wide  and 
general  field  of  observation. 

The  idea  of  the  present  slight  performanee 
was  suggested  by  reiading  the  ktng*s  late  axoei- 
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lent  proeUmation  afiintt  irreligion  and  immo-  ner,  her  carpenter  or  maaon,  on  a  Sunday,  whilo 

rality.*    Under  the  ahelter  of  ao  high  a  sanction,  nhe  makcii  no  scruple  regularly  to  employ  a 

It  may  not  be  unseaaonable  to  preia  on  the  bearta  hair-drcsMcr  7 

of  the  better  diapoeed,  such  observances  as  aeem        Is  it  not  almont  ridiculous  to  observe  the  zeal 

to  be  generally  overlooked,  and  to  remark  such  we  have  lur  doing  gqpd  at  a  dintance,  while  wo 

offences  as  commonly  elude  censure,  because  neglect  the  little,  obvious,  cvery.day,  dumestio 

they  are  not  onnimonly  thought  censurable.  duties  which  should  seem  to  solicit  our  iuinie- 

Ii  is  obvious  to  all  pious  persons,  that  that  diatc  attention  7     But  an  action  ever  ho  right 

branch  of  the  divine  law,  against  which  the  bet-  and  praise-worthy  which  is  only  to  be  periodi- 

ter  kind  of  people  trespaaa  with  the  least  scruple,  cally  performed,  at  distant  intervals,  ia  Ices  bur- 

ia  the  fourth  commandmenL    Many  who  would  thensomc  to  corrupt  nature,  than  an  undeviating 

ahudder  at  the  violation  of  the  other  nine,  aeem  attention  to  such  small,  constant  right  habila  as 

without  ceremony  to  expunge  this  from  the  Di-  are  hostile  to  our  natural  indolence,  and  would 

Tine  code;  but  by  what  authority  they  do  this,  has  bo  perpetually  voxing  and  disturbing  our  sclf- 

never  been  explained.    The  christian  legislator  love.    The  weak  heart  indulges  its  infirmity,  by 

does  not  seem  to  have  abridged  the  command-  allowing  itself  intermediate  omiB>ions,  and  ha- 

menta :  and  there  is  no  subeoquent  authority  so  bitual  neglects  of  duty  ;  reposing  itself  for  safety, 

maeh  as  pretended  to  by  Protestanta.  cm  regular  but  remote  returns  of  stated  perform- 

It  b  not  here  intended  to  take  notice  of  such  ances.     It  is  less  trouble  to  subscribe  to  the  pro- 

fiiffrant  offences  as  lie  open  to  the  cognizance  pagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  than  to 

•f  higher  tribunals ;  or  to  pollute  tiiis  paper  with  have  daily  prayers  in  our  own  families,  and  I  am 

deacanting  on  the  holders  of  card  asremblies  on  persuaded  that  there  are  multitudes  of  well- 

Sondaya;  the  freqoentera  of  taverns  and  gaming  meaning  people  who  would  gladly  contribute  to 

houaes ;  the  printera  of  Sunday  newspapers ;  the  a  mission  of  Christianity  to  Japan  or  Otaheite, 

proprietors  of  Sunday  Stage-coaches;  and  others  to  whom  it  never  occurred  that  the  hair-dresscr, 

who  openly  insult  the  lawa  of  the  land ;  laws  whom  they  are  every  Sunday  detaining  from 

which  will  alwaya  be  held  sacred  by  good  sub-  church  has  a  soul  to  be  saved ;  that  the  law  of 

^eds,  even  were  not  the  law  of  God  antecedent  the  land  co-operates  with  the  law  of  God,  to  for- 

to  them.  bid  their  employing  him  ;  and  that  they  have  no 

Many  of  the  order  whom  I  here  address  are  right,  cither  legal  or  moral,  to  this  portion  of 

peraooa  of  the  tenderest  humanity,  and  not  only  his  time.    The  poor  man,  himself,  perhapts  dari's 

wiah  well  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  but  are  fa-  not  remonstrate,  for  fear  he  should  be  deprived 

Toarably  disposed  to  advance  the  cause  of  reli-  of  his  employment  for  the  rest  of  the  week.     If 

gion ;  nay,  would  be  extremely  startled  at  not  there  were  no  other  objection  to  a  pleasurable 

being  thought  sincerely  religious ;  yet  from  in-  Sunday  among  the  great  and  affluent,  methinka 

conaideratioo,  want  of  time,  want  of  self-exami-  this  single  one  mi^lit  operate :  would  not  a  de- 

nation,  want  of  a  juat  aenae  of  the  high  require-  vout  heart  be  unwilling  to  rob  a  fellow  creature 

menta  of  ibo  Divine  law,  want  of  suspecting  the  of  his  time  for  devotion,  or  a  humane  cue  of  his 

deceitfuJness  of  the  human  heart,  sometimes  hour  of  rest?   *  Love  workoth  no  ill  to  his  nrigh- 

allow  themselves  in  inattentions  and  ncfrligences  hour,  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.* 
which  materially  affect  their  own  saftty,  and        It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so  little  con- 

the  oomfbrt  of  others. — While  an  animated  spirit  sistcncy  in  human  conduct,  tliat  the  same  per- 

of  charity  seema  to  be  kindled  among  us  :  whilo  sons  nhould  gladly  contribute  to  spread  the  lipht 

there  is  a  general  disposition  to  instruct  the  ig-  of  C^hristianity  in  another  hemisphere ;  whilo, 

Bormnt,  and  to  reform  the  vicious;  we  cannot  hy  their  example,  they  actually  obstruct  the  pro- 

Kp  regretting   that  these  amiable  exertions  grcssof  it  at  home.    But  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  much 
uld   be  counteracted,  in   some   degree,   by  oflener  owing  to  the  imperceptible  influence  of 
practices  of  a  directly  oppoaito  tendency  ;  tri-  custom  and  habit,  than  to  a  decided  ill  intention. 
fling  in  their  appearance,  but  serious  in  their  Besides,  it  may  he  in  morals  as  it  is  in  optics, 
tffiKta.  the  eye  and  the  object  may  come  too  close  to 
There  are  still  among  ua  petty  domestic  evils,  each  other,  to  answer  the  end  of  vision.    Thero 
which  seemed  too  inconsiderable  to  claim  re-  arc  certain  faults  which  press  too  near  our  self- 
dress.    There  u  an  aggrieved  body  of  men  in  love  to  be  even  perceptible  to  us. 
our  very  capital,  whose  spiritual  hardships  seem        The  petty  mischief  of  what  is  called  card  mo- 
scarcely  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  I  n«y  is  so  assimilated  to  our  habits,  and  interwo- 
mean  the  haul  DRESSEas  on  whom  ven  with  our  family  arrangements,  tliat  even 
ThsAiBday  shines,  BO  day  of  rest  to  ihfin.  '"'^"7  of  the  prudent  and  virtuous  no  longer 
Is  there  not  a  peculiar  degree  of  unkindness  <^?n^'<lcr  it  -s  a  worm  which  is  feeding  on  tho 
in  exercising  such  cruelty  on  the  souls  of  men,  ^*'**f  *»^^  don.ostic   virtue.     How   many    poor 
whose  whole  lives  are  employed  in  embellishing  ^^^^^^l^'^^^^*^.  *'*^*"«  ^™  ^'''V'''^  "\"  whole.omo 
our  persona  7     And  ia  it  quite  conceivable  how  ^'^^•**  f  »^J«^P«"  ""**  ffaming,  when  they  aro 
a  lady*s  conscienbe  is  able  to  make  such  nice  '/"i*^'°***  into  the  world,  arc  astonished    o 
distinctions  that  ahe  would  be  shocked  at  the  [>nd  that  part  of  the  wages  of  the  servant  is  to 
idea  of  sending  for  her  mantuamakert  or  milli-  ^  P?'^  Jx  ^'»  furnishing  the  implemenU  of  di- 
version for  the  gucMtH  ot  the  mntiter.     I  nun  good 

•  Thi«tractwaswriUenMMnsftf>rthein«titiiiinnof  servants  are  a  commodity  which  has  long  b.en 

the mriety  fur ^^nfoFcingibe king's  proclsmatiousgiiiiui  diminishing  by  an  elaborate  i<ys!cm.    The  moro 

fKC  aiMl  irieiifion.  8o5ci.  t^e  C^xnly,  the  fewer  attrnciionf*  it  iiiui.t 

t  It  is  feareil  that  sines  then  psies  wf.n  written  the  necessarily  have  ;  for  these  servants  w  ill  f»atu. 

sETuple  of  MBding  for  eithsr  is  auich  dimiaubed.  rally  quit  a  place,  however  excellent,  where  tliore 
Voi«  I. 
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is  no^play,  for  one  where  there  is  some ;  and  a 
family  where  there  is  bat  little,  for  one  where 
there  is  much.  Thus  if*  the  advantage  of  the 
dependent  it  to  increase  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
dissipation  of  his  employer,  what  encouragement 
is  led  for  valuable  servants,  or  what  prospect 
remains  of  securing  valuable  servants  for  sober 
minded  families  7 

It  will  be  said  that  so  small  an  evil  is  scarcely 
worth  insisting  on.  But  a  small  fault  which  is 
become  a  part  of  a  system,  in  time  establishes 
an  error  into  a  principle.  And  that  remon- 
strance which  should  induce  people  to  abolisli 
one  wrong  habit,  or  pluck  out  one  rooted  error, 
however  trifling,  would  be  of  more  real  use  than 
the  most  eloquent  declamation  against  vice  in 
general.  To  take  out  only  one  thorn  from  a 
aufiering  patient,  is  more  beneficial  to  him  than 
the  most  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  pain  he  is 
•ufTering  from  the  thorns  which  remain. 

It  should  be  held  as  an  eternal  truth,  that 
what  is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politically 
right  It  would  be  arguing  great  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  and  exacting  a  very  rigorous  de- 
gree of  virtue  from  a  person  of  vulgar  sentiments 
to  expect  that  he  should  wish  well  to  the  inte- 
rests of  sobriety,  or  heartily  desire  the  decrease 
of  dissipation,  while  the  growth  of  it  is  made  so 
profitable  to  himselC  It  is  requiring  too  much 
to  make  the  temptation  so  forcible  where  the 
power  of  resistance  is  so  weak.  To  hold  out  to 
a  poor  fellow  the  strong  seduction  of  interest, 
and  yet  to  expect  he  will  retain  the  same  in- 
flexible principle,  is  to  expect  from  an  illiterate 
servant  an  elevation  of  ijirtuc,  which  has  not 
always  been  found  even  in  statesmen  and  mi> 
nisters. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  enter  into  any  ani- 
madvcrsion  on  the  subject  of  play  itself.  But 
may  we  not  ask  without  offence,  if  it  be  per- 
feetly  right  to  introduce  any  money  arising  from 
or  connected  with  it,  into  a  part  of  regular  fa- 
mily economy  7  Is  it  not  giving  an  air  of  sys- 
tem to  diversion,  which  does  not  seem  entirely 
of  a  piece  with  the  other  orderly  practices  of 
many  discreet  families  where  this  odd  traffic  is 
carried  on  7  Would  not  our  ancestors,  who 
Mem  to  have  understood  economy  and  magnifi- 
cence too,  at  least  as  well  as  their  desc  ndonts, 
have  been  scandalized  had  it  been  proposed  tn 
them  to  incorporate  pla^  so  intimately  witli  the 
texture  of  their  domestic  arrangements,  as  that 
it  should  make  part  of  their  plan  !  And  would 
they  have  thought  it  a  very  dignified  practice 
not  to  have  paid  themselves  for  Die  amusements 
of  their  own  houses  ;  but  to  have  invited  their 
friends  to  an  entertainment  of  which  the  guests 
were  to  defray  part  of  the  expense  7 

Let  me  suppose  a  case:  what  appearance 
would  it  have,  if  every  gentleman  who  has  par- 
taken of  the  social  entertainment  of  a  friend^s 
table,  were  after  dinner,  expected  by  the  butler, 
to  leave  a  piece  of  money  under  his  plate  to  pay 
for  his  wine  7  Do  not  common  sense,  hospitality, 
friendship,  and  liberal  feelings  revolt  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  such  a  project  ?  Yet  there  is  in 
eflect  as  little  hoi«pitality,  an  little  friendship, 
and  as  little  liberality  in  being  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  cards  as  for  the  wine  ;  both  equally  ma- 
■king  a  part  of  the  entertainment 


It  is  hardly  too  Indicrom  to  add,  that  aeeini 
how  this  point  has  been  oarried  in  &vour  of  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  (and  it  deaoendB  down 
to  the  lowest  footman,)  we  need  not  <iespair  of 
seeing  the  butler  insist  on  beinar  albwed  to  for. 
nish  the  wine,  for  which  he  snail  compel  the 
guests  to  pay  with  the  same  high  interest  with 
which  they  now  pay  for  the  cards.  It  will  seem 
odd  at  first,  but  afterwards  we  shall  think  no 
more  about  it,  to  see  him,  during  dinner,  notiDf 
down  those  who  drink  the  more  costly  wiats, 
that  they  may  be  taxed  doable.  And  it  will 
sound  whimsical  at  fini^  to  hear  the  butler  fits 
his  master  notice  that  he  most  qoit  his  pbee, 
because  the  company  have  drank  a  little  wine. 
This  only  sounds  ridicolons,  while  the  Isaviog 
a  place  through  deficiency  of  card  money  aoandi 
reasonable,  because  we  are  aecustomed  to  the 
one,  and  the  other  is  not  ^et  become  fashiaBaUe. 

The  extinction  of  this  favoorita  perqoisits 
would  at  first  be  considered  as  a  violent  innafa> 
tion.  All  reformations  seem  fornnidsfals  bsftn 
they  are  attempted.  The  custom  of  mils,  'whidi 
gave  corruption  broader  wings  to  fly,*  was  sop* 
posed  to  bs  invincible.  Yet  how  soon  did  t 
general  concurrence  exterminate  it !  Had  any 
one  foretold  twenty  years  ago,  that  in  a  vtry 
short  space,  near  half  a  million  of  piUkring, 
swearing.  Sabbath-breaking  children,  dioiild  be 
rescued  from  the  streets,  and  brooght  into  ha. 
bits  of  sobriety  and  virtue,  should  we  not  hifs 
undertaken  that  the  cleansing  stream  of  tdi. 
gious  instruction  should  thus  be  poored  throofh 
the  Augean  stable  of  ignorance  and  Yioe,  end 
in  some  measure  wash  away  its  grossest  impt 
rities  7 

The  servant  would  probably  complain  of  the 
annihilation  of  this  gainful  custom:  bet  the 
master  fvould  find  his  account  in  indemni^ring 
the  loss ;  for  he  in  his  turn  would  be  feleased 
from  the  preposterous  contribution  to  the  wages 
of  other  men's  servants.  If  in  a  fomilyof  over. 
grown  dissipation  the  stated  additicm  shoold  act 
bo  found  equivalent  to  the  relinquished  psrqoi. 
site,  the  servant  must  heroically  snbmit  to  the 
disadvantageous  commutation  for  the  Vf/h 
good.  And  afler  all  it  would  be  no  very  senns 
grievance  if  his  reduced  income  should  not  then 
exceed  that  of  the  chaplain.  It  will  still  at  least 
exceed  that  of  many  a  deserving  gentleman, 
bred  to  liberal  learning,  whose  feelings  that 
learning  has  refined  to  a  painful  acnteness,  and 
who  is  witnoring  away  in  hopeless  penury  with 
a  large  family,  on  a  curacy,  but  little  snrpassiDg 
the  wages  of  a  livery  servant. 

The  same  principle  in  human  natoreby  which 
the  nabob,  the  contractor,  and  others,  by  a  sud- 
den influx  of  unaccustomed  wealth,  beoome'vo- 
luptuous,  extravagant,  and  insolent,  seldom  fails 
to  produce  the  same  effect  on  persons  in  these 
humbler  stations,  when  rsised  from  inferior 
places,  to  the  sudden  aflluente  of  these  gainful 
ones.  Increafsod  profligacy  on  a  sudden  swell 
of  fortune  is  commonly  followed  by  dssperste 
methods  to  improve  the  circumstances  when  im- 
paired  by  the  improvidence  attending  onaocus- 
tomed  prosperity. 

There  is  another  domestic  practice  which  it 
is  almost  idle  to  mention,  because  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  redress,  since  such  is  the  pfesent  stttf 
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of  fociety,  that  even  tlie  conwientioui  think 
tiienitclTeti  obii|^  to  eoneur  itf  it.  That  iiigc 
nuity  which  could  deviw  aoine  efiectual  sabttli- 
tulo  for  the  daily  and  hourly  lie  of  Not  at  home, 
would  deserve  well  of  aocicty.  Why  will  not 
■ofiie  of  those  illuatrious  ladiea  who  load  in  the 
fashionable  world  ioTOnt  aome  phraae  which 
aball  equally  retcoe  from  destruction  the  time 
of  the  master  and  the  veracity  of  the  servant  7 
Sone  new  and  appropriate  expreJMion,  the  not 
adopting  which  should  be  blended  with  the  viig- 
na  of  vulgarity,  mif  ht  acoomplish  that  which 
the  charge  of  its  being  immoral  has  failed  to 
Moomplish. 

The  expediency  of  the  denial  itself,  no  one 
will  dispalCf  who  has  a  jost  idea  of  the  value  of 
(mho.  Some  ecrupuloiia  persons  so  very  much 
dbpate  the  lawfulness  of  making  their  servant's 
taofue  the  medium  of  any  kind  of  falsehood,  an 
to  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  rather  to  lay 
tbemselTes  open  to  the  irruption  of  every  idle 
invader,  who  sallies  out  on  morning  visits  bent 
CD  the  destraotion  of  bosiness  and  &e  annihila- 
tion  of  study.  People  of  V9ry  strict  integrity 
lament  that  this  practice  induces  a  general  spi- 
rit of  lying,  mixes  itself  with  the  habit,  and  by 
a  quality,  the  reverse  of  an  alterative,  gradually 
ludermines  the  moral  constitution.  Others  on 
the  cootrary  assert,  that  it  is  one  of  those  lies 
of  eonvention,  no  more  intended  to  deceive  than 
the  dear  tir  at  the  beginning,  or  your  humble 
tenmmt  at  the  close  of  a  letter  to  a  person  who 
b  niit  dear  to  yon,  and  to  whom  you  owe  no  sub- 
jection. There  is,  however,  this  very  material 
diSmnet,  that  if  the  first  be  a  falsehood,  you 
do  not  oonvey  it  by  proxy :  You  use  it  yourself, 
and  yon  ose  it  to  one  who  sets  no  more  value  on 
your  words  than  you  intended  he  should ;  and 
who  shows  you  he  does  not,  by  using  the  same 
■tated  phrase  in  return,  in  addressing  3rou,  for 
whom  ne  cares  as  little.  Here  the  words  pass 
for  no  more  than  they  are  worth. 

The  ill  effect  of  the  custom  we  are  lamenting 
may  be  traced  in  marking  the  gradual  initiation 
«f  an  unpractised  country  serrant  And  who 
has  not  felt  for  his  virtuous  distress,  when  he 
has  been  ordered  to  call  back  a  more  favoured 
▼isitant,  whom  he  had  just  sent  away  with  the 
■SBorance  that  his  lady  was  not  at  home  7  Who 
has  not  seen  his  suppressed  indignation  at  being 
obliged  to  become  himself  the  detector  of  that 
falsehood  of  which  he  had  been  before  the  in- 
Btroment  7  But  a  little  practice,  and  a  repetition 
of  reproof  for  even  daring  to  look  honest,  soon 
cures  this  fault,  espeoially  as  he  is  sure  to  be 
commended  in  proportion  to  the  increased  firm- 
ness of  his  voice,  and  the  stoadinees  of  his  coun- 
tenance. 

If  this  evil,  petty  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  be 
leally  without  a  remedy ;  if  the  state  of  society 
be  such  that  it  cannot  be  redressed,  let  us  not 
be  so  unreasonalAe  as  to  expect  that  a  servant 
will  equivocate  in  small  instances,  and  not  in 
great  ones.  To  hope  that  he  will  always  lie  for 
Tour  convenience,  and  never  for  his  own,  is  per- 
haps  expectinff  more  from  human  nature  in  a 
low  and  uncultivated  state  than  we  have  any 
right  to  expect.  Nor  should  the  master  look  for 
ondeviatinjg  and  perfect  rectitude  from  his  ser- 
»antt  in  whom  the  prineiple  of  veracity  is  daily 


and  hourly  weakened  in  conformity  to  his  own 
command. 

Let  us  bring  home  the  case  to  ourselves,  the 
only  fair  way  of  determining  in  all  cases  of  con- 
science. SupixMC  we  had  c^tablislied  it  into  a 
system  to  allow  ourselves  regularly  to  lie  on  one 
certain  given  subject,  every  day  ;  while  we  con- 
tinued to  value  ourselves  on  tiie  most  undcviat- 
ing  adherence  to  truth  on  every  other  point 
Who  sliall  say,  tliat  at  the  end  uf  one  year's  to- 
lerable and  systematic  lying,  on  tliis  individual 
subject,  we  should'  continue  to  look  upon  false- 
hood in  general  with  the  same  abhorrence  we 
did,  when  we  first  entered  upon  this  partial  ox- 
eicise  of  it 

There  is  an  evil  newly  crept  into  polished  so- 
ciety, and  it  comes  under  a  mask  so  specious 
that  they  who  are  allured  by  it,  come  not  sel- 
dom under  the  description  of  good  wort  of  peofie, 
I  allude  to  SuRDAT-ooNCKaTS.  Many  who  would 
be  startled  at  a  profane  or  even  a  light  amuse, 
ment,  albw  themselves  to  fancy  that  the  name 
of  sacred  music  sanctifies  the  diversion.  But  if 
those  more  favoured  beings,  whom  Providence 
enables  to  live  in  ease  and  affluence,  do  not 
make  these  petty  renunciations  of  their  own 
ways,  and  their  own  pleasure,  what  criterion 
have  wo  by  which  to  judge  of  their  sincerity  1 
For  aa  the  goodness  of  Providence  has  exempted 
them  from  painful  occupations,  they  have  nei- 
ther labour  from  which  to  rest,  nor  business 
from  which  to  refrain.  A  little  abstinence  from 
pleasure  is  the  only  ralid  evidence  they  have  to 
give  of  their  obedience  to  the  divine  precept. 

I  know  with  what  indignant  scorn  this  re- 
mark will,  by  many,  be  received :  I  know  that 
much  will  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  sanctity 
of  Uiis  amusement  I  shall  be  told  that  the  words 
are,  many  of  them,  extracted  from  the  Bible, 
and  that  the  composition  is  the  divine  Handerei. 
But  were  the  angel  Gabriel  the  poet,  the  arch- 
angel Michael  the  composer,  and  the  song  of 
the  Lamb  the  subject,  it  would  not  abrogate  that 
statute  of  the  Most  High,  which  has  said,  *  Thou 
shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  and  thysERVAMT, 
and  thy  cattlr,  shall  do  no  manner  of  work.* 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  hallelujahs  of  heaven 
would  make  no  moral  music  to  the  car  of  a  con- 
scientious person,  while  he  reflected  that  multi- 
tudes of  servants  are  through  his  means  wait- 
ing in  the  street,  exposed  to  every  temptation  ; 
engaged,  perhaps,  in  profane  swearing,  and  idle, 
if  not  dissolute  conversation,  and  the  very  cattle 
are  deprived  of  that  rest  which  the  tender  mercy 
of  God  was  graciously  pleased,  by  an  astonish- 
ing condescension,  to  include  in  the  command- 
ment 

But  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  so  far 
concede  as  to  allow  of  the  innocence  and  even 
piety  of  Sunday-concerts :  I  will  suppose  (what, 
however,  does  not  oflen  happen)  that  no  unhal- 
lowed  strains  are  ever  introduced  ;  I  will  admi*^ 
that  some  attend  these  concerts  with  a  view  to 
cultivate  devout  affections ;  that  they  cherish  the 
serious  impressions  excited  by  the  music,  and 
retire  in  such  a  frame  of  spirit  as  convinces 
them  that  the  heart  was  touched  while  the  ear 
was  gratified :  nay,  I  would  grant,  if  such  a 
concession  would  be  accepted,  that  the  intervals 
were  filled  up  with  conversation,  *  whereby  one 
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may  cd'ify  another  :*  yet  all  these  ^ood  cflTecta, 
allowing  them  really  to  have  been  produced, 
will  not  remove  the  invincible  objection  of  an 
EVIL  EXAMrLE  ;  and  what  liberal  spirit  would  re- 
fuse  any  reasonable  sacrifice  of  its  own  pleasure 
to  so  important  a  motive  ?  Your  servants  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  a  concert  as  a  se- 
cular diversion ;  if  you,  therefore,  continue  it 
on  a  Sunday,  will  not  they  also  expect  to  be  in- 
dulfifed  on  that  day  with  their  common  amuse- 
ments  7  Saint  Paul,  who  was  a  very  liberal 
thinker,  believed  it  prudent  to  make  frequent 
sacrifices  of  things  indifferent  in  themselves. 
He  was  willing  to  deny  hi^isclf  a  harmless  and 
lawful  gratification,  even  as  long  a»  the  world 
Mtood^  rather  than  shock  the  tender  consciences 
ofmHU  of  less  understanding.  Where  a  prac- 
tice is  neither  good  nor  evil  in  itself,  it  is  both 
discreet  and  generous  to  avoid  it,  if  it  can  be  at- 
tended  with  any  posnible  danger  to  minds  less 
enlightened,  and  to  faith  less  confirmed. 

But  religion  apart,  I  have  sometimes  wonder- 
ed that  people  do  not  yield  to  the  temptation  that 
is  held  out  to  them,  of  abstaining  from  diver- 
sions one  day  in  seven,  upon  motives  of  mere 
human  policy ;  as  voluptuaries  sometimes  fast, 
to  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  delights  of  the 
next  repast :  for  pleasure,  like  an  over-fed  lamp, 
is  extinguished  by  the  excess  of  its  own  ali- 
ment :  not  to  say  that  the  instrument  of  our 
gratification  is  of\en  converted  into  our  banc- 
Aiiacrenn  was  choaked  by  a  grape  stone.  The 
lovers  of  pleasure  a/e  not  always  prudent,  even 
upon  their  own  principles ;  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  world  would  afford  much  more  real  sa- 
tisfaction than  it  does,  if  we  did  not  press,  and 
torture,  and  strain  it,  in  order  to  make  it  yield 
what  it  docs  not  contain.  Much  good,  and 
much  pleasure,  it  does  liberally  bestow  ;  but  no 
labour  or  art,  can  extract  from  it  that  elixir  of 
peace,  that  divine  essence  of  content,  which  it  is 
not  in  Its  nature  to  produce.  There  is  good 
sense  in  searching  into  every  blessing  for  its 
hidden  properties ;  but  it  is  folly  to  ransack  and 
plunder  it  for  such  properties  as  the  experience 
of  all  ages  iclls  us  are  foreign  to  it-  We  ex- 
haust the  world  of  its  pleasures,  and  then  la- 
ment that  it  is  empty :  wo  wring  those  pleasures 
to  the  %'ery  dregs,  and  then  complain  that  they 
are  vapid.  We  erroneously  seek  in  the  world 
for  that  peace  which  we  are  repeatedly  told  is 
not  to  be  found  in  it  While  we  neglect  to  seek 
it  in  Him  who  has  expressly  told  us  that  our 
happiness  depends  on  Ats  having  overcome  the 
world. — *  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I 
give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I 
unto  you.* 

I  shall,  probably,  be  accused  of  a  very  narrow 
and  fanatical  spirit  in  animadverting  on  a  prac- 
tice  so  little  suspected  of  harm  as  tlie  frequent- 
ing of  public  walks  and  gardens  on  a  Sunday  ; 
and  certainly  there  cannot  be  an  amusement 
more  entirely  harmless  in  itself.  But  I  must 
app<>al  to  the  honest  testimony  of  our  own  hearts, 
if  tiie  eJFfct  bo  favourable  to  seriousness.  Do 
we  commonly  retire  from  these  places  with  the 
impressions  which  were  made  on  us  at  church, 
in  their  full  fhrce  ?  We  entered  these  sprightly 
scenes,  perhaps  with  a  strong  remaining  tinc- 
ture of^  that  devout  spirit  which  the  public  wor- 


ship had  infused  into  the  mind !  bat  hmve  we 
not  felt  it  gr&dually  diminieb?  Have  net  oor 
powers  of  resistance  grown  inseneiUy  weaker  F 
Has  not  the  gayety  of  the  scene  converted,  as  it 
were,  argument  into  allusion  7  The  doctriner, 
which  in  the  morning -appeared  the  sober  die. 
tates  of  reason,  now  eeem  anrsaaonaUj  rigid , 
and  truths,  which  were  then  thought  incontro- 
vertible, now  appear  impertinent.  To  answer 
objections  is  much  easier  than  to  withstand  al- 
lurements. The  nnderstanding  raaj  controeert 
a  startling  propoaition  with  Iom  diffienltjr  thin 
the  sliding  heart  can  resist  the  infection  of  n- 
ducing  eayety.  To  oppoae  a  cold  and  apeeiili^ 
tive  faitn  to  the  enchantment  of  present  plet. 
sure,  is  to  fight  with  inadequate  weapons;  it  is 
resisting  arms  with  roles ;  it  is  combating  tsmp. 
tation  with  an  idea.  Whereas,  be  who  cnga^ 
in  the  christian  warfare,  will  find  that  his  ehitf 
strength  consists  in  knowing  that  lie  is  my 
weak ;  his  progress  will  depend  on  his  eonvie- 
tion  that  he  is  every  hour  liable  to  go  beck ;  bit 
success,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  fallibility ;  hit 
safety,  on  the  assurance  that  to  retreat  fren 
danger  is  his  highest  glory,  and  to  declinn  the 
combat  his  truest  courage. 

Whatever  indisppees  the  mind  for  the  doty 
of  any  particular  season,  though  it  assame  etrr 
80  innocent  a  form,  cannot  be  perfectly  rigbL 
If  the  heart  be  laid  open  to  the  incnraioo  of 
vain  imaginations,  and  worldly  thoughts,  it 
matters  little  by  what  gate  the  enemy  entsnd. 
If  the  effect  be  injurious,  the  cause  cannot  ke 
qnite  harmless.  It  is  the  perfidious  property  of 
certain  pleasures,  that  though  they  seem  not  to 
have  the  smallest  harm  in  themselves,  tbey  in- 
pcrceptibly  indispoee  the  mind  to  every  thing 
that  is  good. 

Many  readers  will  be  apt  to  produce  against  ill 
this  preciseness,  that  haekneyed  remark  whkh 
one  is  tired  of  hearing,  that  Sunday  diverdns 
are  allowed  publicly  in  many  foreign  eon 
trios,  as  well  in  those  professing  the  raArm- 
ed  religion,  as  popery.  But  tlM  corroplioBS 
of  one  part  of  the  protestant  world  are  no 
reasonable  justification  of  the  evil  practices  of 
another.  Error  and  infirmity  can  never  be  pre- 
per  objects  of  imitation.  It  is  still  a  rematnt 
of  the  old  leaven ;  and  as  to  pleading  the  pne* 
tice  of  Roman  catholic  countries,  one  blosMS  to 
hear  an  enlightened  protestant  justifying  him- 
self by  examples  drawn  from  that  benighted  re- 
ligion, whose  sanctions  we  should  in  any  olbsr 
instance  be  ashamed  to  plead. 

Besides,  though  I  am  far  from  vindicating 
the  amusements  permitted  on  Sundays  in  tS- 
reign  countries,  by  allowing  that  established 
custom  and  long  prescription  have  the  pnvilega 
of  conferring  ri^ht ;  yet  foreigners  mar,  at  bssl^ 
plead  the  sanction  of  custom,  and  the  conni- 
vance of  the  law  :  while  in  this  country,  the  lav 
of  the  land,  and  established  usage,  cnncDrring 
with  still  higher  motives,  give  a  sort  of  venara* 
ble  sanction  to  religious  observances,  the  braaeh 
of  which  will  bo  always  more  liable  to  misoon- 
struction  than  in  countries  where  so  many  ma 
tives  do  not  concur  in  its  support 

I  do  not  assert  that  all  those  who  negleet  a 
strict  observation  of  the  Lord*s  day  are  remia 
in  the  performance  of  all  their  other  dutiis . 
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y  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  ob- 
'  their  other  duties  is  no  atonement 
lect  of  this;  I  will  howerer  venture 
hat  all  whortf  I  hate  remarked  ccm- 
f  to  obai^ve  this  day  from  ri^ht  mo- 
been  unitbrmljr  attentive  to  their  ge- 
icL  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
lod  men,*  that  Christianity  will  stand 

this  day  is  neglected  or  observed, 
ms  to  be  a  kind  of  Chrutian  Palla. 
the  city  of  God  will  never  be  totally 
le  enemy  till  the  observance  of  that 
L  Every  sincere  soldier  of  the  great 
our  Salvation  must,  therefore,  exert 
tM  defence,  if  ever  he  would  preserve 
F*ort  of  Revelation  a^inst  the  con- 
:tacks  of  the  world  and  the  deviL 
proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
ts  which  seem  to  impede  well-dis- 
B  in  the  pro^^ress  of  religion.  None 
itribules  more  to  it  than  that  cold, 
iaution  against  the  folly  of  aiming- 
I,  so  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the 
w.  *■  We  must  take  the  world,*  say 
B  find  it,  reformation  is  not  our  busi- 
e  are  commanded  not  to  be  righte- 
.ch.*  A  text  by  the  vray  entirely 
od  and  perverted  by  people  of  this 
these  admonitions  are  contrary  to 
m  in  human  affairs.  In  arts  and 
most  consummate  models  are  held 
ation.  We  never  hear  any  body 
^inst  becoming  too  wise,  too  learn- 
ch.  Activity  in  business  is  account- 
iable ;  in  friendship  it  is  amiable ; 

it  b  laudable.  The  highest  exer- 
Inrtry  are  commended;  the  finest 
'  genius  are  admired.  In  all  the 
mcerns  of  earthly  things,  zeal  is  cx- 
libiting  marks  of  a  sprightly  temper 
MIS  mind !  Strange !  that  to  be  *  fer- 
.t,*  should  only  be  dishonourable  in 
nstance  which  should  seem  to  de- 
fitting  diligence,  and  unextinguish- 
1. 

all,  is  an  excessive  and  intemperate 
uum  vice  of  the  times  ^  Is  there  any 
mt  danger  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
loold  transport  them  to  dangerous 
lient  excesses  7  Are  our  young  men 
1  very  much  led  away  by  the  fer- 
ty,  that  they  require  to  have  their 
I  tamed  and  their  ardours  cooled 

lony  of  one  lawyer,  will,  perhaps,  bo  l«m 
n  that  of  many  priotiH  ■  I  have  over 
:he  grreat  Irtrrl  chinf  JUKtice  Hale,  *  by  a 
r^nt  observation,  that  a  due  obMrvanoc  of 
nday  hu  ever  had  Joined  to  it  a  blewinf 
.}(  my  lime  ;  and  the  week  th.il  had  been 
nen  bleasNl  and  prn«pcroii4  to  mc:  and, 
lie,  when  I  have  bi-en  nefliiont  of  the 
lay.  Ih^;  rc»t  of  the  week  has  \uien  unauc- 
liappy  to  my  own  ••.'C'llnr  employmonta. 
I  (family  make  an  eMimate  of  my  iiucce«»*ii 
nrinv,  by  the  manner  of  my  pa«iinf(  ihis 
o  not  write  thin  lirhtly  biit  by  long  and 
104/— ^r  MtUktm  UaU't  IVorht. 
\y  the  yoiins4>r  waa  acciiund  of  d'vipifllnK 
cluq'ipnc*  of  hi*  own  afc,  and  of  the  va- 
f  at  psrfcfction  in  oratory,  and  of  cndea- 
>inf  the  rival  of  Cicero  ;  innti-ad  of  deny- 
.  ha  eiclaim3d  with  a  nobli;  apirit.  *  I 
ifht  of  f  >lly  not  always  to  propose  to  my- 
jrCsct  ofetted  uf  isiUtioa.* 


I  by  the   freezing  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom  7 
Is  tiio  spirit  of  the  age  so  very  much  inclined  to 
catch  and  cominunicale  the  fire  of  devotion,  as 
to  require  to  be  damped  by  admonition,  or  ox 
tinguisned  by  ridicule  7   When  the  inimitable 
Cervantes  attacked  the   wild  notions  and  ra 
mantic  ideas  which  misled  the  age  in  wliich  he 
lived,  he  did  wisely,  becautie  he  combated  an 
actually  existing  evil :  but  in  this  latter  end  of 
the  18th  century,  there  seems  to  be  little  more 
occasion,  (among  persons  of  rank,  I  mean)  of 
cautions  against  enthusiasm  than  against  chival- 
ry ;  and  he  who  declaims  against  religious  ex- 
cesses in  the  company  of  well-bred  people  shows 
himself  to  be  as  little  acquainted  with  the  man. 
ners  of  the  times  in   which  he   lives,  as  he 
would  do  who  should  think  it  a  point  of  duty  to 
write  another  Don  Quixotte. 

Among  the  devices  dangerous  to  our  moral 
safety,  certain  favourite  and  specious  maxims 
are  not  the  least  successful,  as  they  carry  with 
them  an  imposing  air  of  indulgent  canduur^and 
always  seem  to  be  on  the  popular  side  of  good 
nature.  Of  the  most  obvious  of  thise  is,  tliat 
method  of  reconciling  the  conKcicnoe  to  prac- 
tices not  docidedly  wicked,  and  yet  not  scrupu- 
lously right  by  the  qualifying  plirase,  that  there 
i»  no  harm  in  it.  I  am  mistaken  if  more  inno- 
cent persons  do  not  inflame  tiieir  spiritual  reck- 
oning by  this  treacherous  apology  than  by  al- 
most any  other  means.  Few  are  systematically, 
or  premeditatedly  wicked,  or  propose  to  them- 
selves, at  first,  more  than  such  small  indulgences 
as  they  are  persuaded  hare  no  harm  ia  them. 
But  this  latitude  is  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
enlarged.  As  the  expression  is  vague  and  in- 
determinate ;  as  the  darkest  shade  of  virtue,  and 
the  brightest  shade  of  vice,  melt  into  no  v^ry 
incongruous  colouring  ;  as  the  bounds  between 
good  and  evil  are  not  always  so  precisely  defined 
but  that  he  who  ventures  to  tlie  confines  of  the 
one,  will  find  himself  on  tlie  borders  of  tiie 
other  ;  every  one  furnishes  his  own  definition ; 
every  one  extends  the  supposed  limits  a  little 
farther ;  till  the  bounds  which  fence  in,  per- 
mittcd  from  unlawful  pleasures,  are  gradually 
broken  down  and  the  marks  which  saparatod 
them  imperceptibly  destroyed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  alarming  symp- 
toms of  the  degeneracy  of  morals  in  the  present 
day,  that  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong 
are  almost  swept  away  in  polite  conversation. 
The  most  grave  offences  are  often  named  with 
cool  indifference  ;  the  most  shameful  proflieacy 
wi:h  affected  tenderness  and  indulgent  tolora- 
tion.  The  substitution  of  the  word  gallantry 
for  that  crime  which  stabs  domestic  happiness 
and  conjugal  virtue,  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  the  modern  abuses  of  language.  Atro- 
cious  deeds  should  never  be  called  by  gentle 
names.  This  must  certainly  contribute  more 
than  any  thing  to  diminish  the  horror  of  vice  in 
the  rising  generation.  That  our  passions  Hhould 
be  too  oflen  engaged  on  the  side  of  error,  we 
may  look  for  the  cause,  though  not  for  the  vin- 
dication, in  the  unresisted  propensities  of  our 
constitution :  but  that  our  reason  shoult!  ever  he 
exerted  in  its  favour,  tliat  our  conversation 
fhould  ever  be  taught  to  palliate  it,  that  our 
judgment  should  ever  look  ou  with  indifference. 
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that  oar  tongues  should  ever  be  employed  to 
eonfoond  tlie  eternal  distinctionR  of  ri^ht  and 
wrong* ;  this  has  no  shadow  of  excuse :  because 
this  can  pretend  to  no  foundation  in  nature,  no 
apology  in  temptation,  no  palliative  in  passion. 

However  defective,  therefore,  our  practice 
may  be ;  however  we  may  be  allured  by  sedoc 
tion  or  precipitated  by  passion,  let  as  beware  of 
lowering  the  htandard  op  rioht.  This  induces 
an  imperceptible  corruption  into  the  heart,  stag- 
nates the  noblest  principles  of  action,  irreoover- 
abl^  debases  the  sense  of  moral  and  religrious 
obligation,  and  prevents  us  from  living  up  to  the 
heijpht  of  our  nature,  because  it  prevents  us  from 
Knowing  its  poMible  elevation.  It  cuts  off  all 
commuDication  with  virtue,  and  almost  prevents 
the  possibility  of  a  return  to  it.  If  we  do  not 
rise  as  high  as  we  aim,  we  shall  rise  the  higher 
for  having  aimed  at  a  lofly  mark :  but  where  the 
RULE  is  low,  the  practice  cannot  be  high,  though 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  not  proportion- 
ably  true. 

Nothing  more  benumbs  the  exertions  of  ar- 
dent  youthful  virtue  than  the  cruel  sneer  which 
worldly  prudence  bestows  on  active  goodness, 
and  the  cool  derision  it  expresses  at  the  defeat 
of  a  benevolent  scheme,  of  which  malice,  rather 
than  penetration,  had  foreseen  the  failure.  Alas! 
there  is  little  need  of  any  such  discouragements. 
The  world  is  a  climate  which  too  naturally  chills 
a  glowing  generosity,  and  contracts  an  expand- 
ed heart.  The  zeal  of  the  most  sanguine  is  but 
too  apt  to  cool,  and  the  activity  of  the  most  dili- 
gent, to  slacken  of  itself:  and  the  disappoint- 
ments  which  benevolence  encounters  in  the 
failure  of  her  best  concerted  projects,  and  the 
frequent  depravity  of  the  most  chosen  objects  of 
her  bounty,  would  soon  dry  up  the  amplest 
streams  of  charity,  were  they  not  fed  by  the 
living  fountain  of  religious  principle, 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  with- 
out animadverting  on  the  too  prompt  alacrity, 
even  of  worthy  people,  to  disneminate,  in  public 
and  general  conversation,  instances  of  their  un- 
successful attempts  to  do  good.  I  never  hear 
a  charity  sermon  begun  to  be  related  in  mixed 
company  that  I  do  not  tremble  for  the  catas- 
trophe, lest  it  should  exhibit  some  mortifying 
disappointment,  which  may  deter  the  inexpe- 
rienced from  running  any  generous  hazards,  and 
excite  harsh  suspicions,  at  an  age  when  it  u 
less  dishonourable  to  meet  with  a  few  casual 
hurts,  an>l  transient  injuries,  than  to  go  cased 
in  the  cumbersome  and  impenetrable  armour  of 
distrust.  The  liberal  should  be  particularly 
cautious  how  they  furnish  the  avaricious  with 
creditable  pretences  for  saving  their  money, 
since  all  the  instances  of  the  mortifications  the  hu- 
mane meet  with  are  carefully  treasured  up,  and 
added  to  the  armoury  of  the  covetous  man^s  ar- 
guments, and  never  fail  to  bo  produced  by  him 
ai  defensive  weapons,  apon  every  fresh  attack 
on  his  heart  or  his  purse. 

But  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  that  uncharita- 
bleness  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  persons 
of  advanced  years,  is  not  always  the  effect  of  a 
heart  naturally  hard.  Misanthropy  is  very 
of\en  nothing  but  abused  sensibility.  Long  ha- 
bits of  the  world,  and  a  melancholy  conviction 
how  little  good  he  has  been  able  to  do  in  il,  bas- 


den  many  a  tender-hearted  person.    The  milk 
of  human  kindness  becomes  soared  by  repeated 
acts  of  ingratitude.  I'hia  commonly  induces  an 
indifierence  to  the  well-being  of  others,  from  a 
hopelessness  of  adding  to  th^  stock  of  haman 
virtue  and  haman  happiness.    This  ancorafbrt- 
able  disease  is  very  fond  of  spresding  its  ova 
contagion,  which  is  a  cruelty  to  the  nealth  of 
yoang  and  uninfected  virtue.    For  this  distem. 
per,  generated  by  a  too  sanguine  dispositioBi 
and  grown  chronical  from  repeated  disappoiot. 
ments,  from  having  rated  worldly  generosity  in 
highly,  there  u  but  one  remedy,  or  rather  ooe 
prevention:  and  tliis  is  a  genuine  principle  of 
piety.    He  who  is  once  convinced  that  he  is  to 
assist  his  fellow  creatures,  because  it  is  the  wiU 
of  God ;  he  who  is  persuaded  that  his  forgiviag 
his  fellow-servant  the  hundred  pence,  ie  a  eoa- 
dition  annexed  to  the  remission  of  his  own  tea 
thousand  talents,  will  soon  get  above  all  oneaai 
ness  when  tlie  consequence  does  not  answer  his 
expectation.   He  will  soon  become  only  uzioui 
to  do  his  duty,  humbly  committing  events  to 
higher  hands.    Disappointments  will  then  obSj 
serve  to  refine  his  motives,  and  purify  his  virtDL 
His  charity  will  then  become  a  sacrifice  with 
which  God  is  well  pleased !    His  afiectioos  wiU 
be  more  epiritualized,  and  his  devotions  man 
intense.    Nothing  ahori  of  sach  a  courageow 
piety  growing  on  the  stock  of  Christian  princi. 
pie,  can  preserve  a  heart  hackneyed  in  the  world 
from  relaxed  diligence  or  criminal  despair. 

People  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  mis- 
chief of  judging  of  the  righteousness  of  any  i^ 
tion  by  its  prosperity,  or  of  the  excellence  gf 
any  institution  by  the  abuse  of  it. 

We  must  never  proportion  our  ezertioMto 
our  success,  but  to  our  duty.  If  every  JandaUs 
undertaking  were  to  be  chopped  because  it  failed 
in  some  cases,  or  was  abused  in  others,  there 
would  not  be  lefl  an  alms-house,  a  charity -schoalv 
or  an  hospital  in  tlie  land.  If  every  right  prac- 
tice were  to  be  disoootinued  because  it  had  been 
found  not  to  be  successful  in  every  instance,  and 
if  6very  right  principle  were  rejected  becanse 
it  had  not  been  operative  in  all  casca,  this  Abe 
reasoning  pushed  to  the  extreme,  might  at  laii 
be  brougnt  as  an  argument  for  shutting  np  our 
churches,  and  burning  our  Bibles. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  proad  and 
arrogant  discretion  which  ridicules,  as  Utopian 
and  romantic,  every  generous  project  of  the  ao- 
tive  and  the  liberal ;  so  there  is  on  the  other,  a 
sort  of  popular  bounty  which  arrogates  to  itself 
the  exclusive  name  of  feeling,  and  rejects  with 
disdain  the  influence  of  an  higher  principle.  I 
am  far  from  intending  to  deprecate  thie  hamane 
and  exquisitely  tender  sentiment  which  tlM  be- 
neficent  Author  of  our  nature  gave  us,  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  remove  the  distreMes  of  the  others,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  our  own'unessineee.  I  would 
only  observe  that  where  not  strengthened  by 
superior  motives,  it  is  a  casual  and  preoarioos 
instrument  of  good,  and  ceases  to  operate,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  presence,  and  wiCbin  tfao 
audible  cry  of  misery.  This  sort  of  feeling  ftr- 
gets  that  any  calamity  exists  which  is  out  of  ita 
own  sight ;  and  though  it  woald  empty  its  par* 
for  such  an  occasional  object  as  rooiee  transieel 
•ensibvUlY^  ^et  it  seldom  makes  any  stated  pro- 
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mion  lor  niismet,  which  «n  not  the  len  real 
becmso  thej  do  not  ohtrado  upon  the  sigpht^and 
aura  ken  the  tenderneea  of  immediate  sympathy. 
This  ifl  a  mechanical  charity,  which  requires 
•prince  and  wheels  to  let  it  a  ^in^ ;  whereas 
real  Chriatiui  charity  doee  not  wait  to  be  acted 
upon  by  impressions  and  impalsee. 

Another  cauee  which  very  mach  intimidates 
vell^iieposed  people,  » their  terror  lest  the  cha- 
racier  of  piety  should  derograte  firom  their  repo- 
tiliaa  as  menof  eense.  Every  man  of  the  world 
natnrally  arrogates  to  himself  the  saperiority  of 
Mdsrstandini;  over  every  relin^us  man.  He, 
therefore,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  set  a 
hif  h  value  on  his  intellectoal  powers,  must  have 
■ade  rery  considerable  advances  in  piety  be- 
fare  he  can  acquire  a  maffnaoimous  indifference 
to  this  neurped  saperiority  of  another :  before 
ke  can  anbmit  to  the  parsimonious  allotment  of 
wit  and  learning,  which  is  assif^ned  him  by  the 
Mpercilioos  hand  of  worldly  wisdom.  But  this 
ittaek  apon  his  pride  will  m  no  bad  touchstone 
of  his  sineerity.  If  his  advances  have  not  been 
m  considerable,  then  by  an  hypocrisy  of  the 
ksit  oommoa  kind,  he  will  be  industrious  to 
appear  Icae  ^ood  than  he  really  is,  lest  the  de- 
Isdioo  of  his  serious  propensities  should  draw 
€■  him  the  imputation  of  ordinary  parts  or  low 
ittaiDmeata.  But  the  danger  is,  that  while  he 
■  toe  eednkMsly  intent  on  maintaining  his  pre- 
IsnsioPB  as  an  ingenious  man,  his  claims  to 
piety  siMold  daily  beoome  weaker.  That  which 
IS  Vmg  soppraased  is  too  frequently  extin- 
goisiiad. 

NmhiBf ,  perhapd,  more  plainly  discovers  the 
faint  Impmrion  which  religion  has  really  made 
upon  oar  beutn,  than  this  disinclination,  even 
of  good  people,  to  eerious  conversation.  Let  me 
not  bo  misonderstood ;  I  do  not  mean  the  wran- 
gle of  debate ;  I  do  not  mean  the  gall  of  contro- 
Tsrsy ;  I  do  not  mean  the  fiery  strife  of  o;nntons, 
than  whieh  nothing  can  be  less  favourable  to 
fsod  natare,  good  manners,  or  good  society. 
Bat  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  it  was  not  thoui;ht 
ilLbred  and  indiscreet  that  the  escapes  of  the 
toogoe  should  now  and  then  betray  the  *  abun- 
daBise  of  the  heart  ;*  that  when  lucli  subjects 
•re  casually  introduced,  a  discouraging  cold, 
asm  did  not  instantly  take  place  of  that  sprightly 
uimation  of  countenance  which  made  common 
tapiea  inlaresting.  If  these  *  outward  and  visi. 
bis  eigne  were  unequivocal,  we  should  form  but 
moderata  ideas  of  the  *  inward  and  spiritual 
mee.*  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  such  sub. 
leds  were  not  thought  dull  merely  because  they 
lie  good ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they  had 
the  common  chance  of  fair  discussion ;  and  that 
parts  and  learning  were  not  ashamed  to  exert 
thmioelvw  on  occasions  where  botli  might  ap. 
psar  to  so  much  advantage.  If  the  heart  were 
xsilly  intereslBd,  oonld  the  affections  forbear 
M«  and  thon  to  break  out  into  language  7  Art- 
ili,  plijsieiuia«  merchants,  lawyers,  and  scho. 
hn  keep  up  the  opirit  of  their  professions  by 
notnal  interooorpe.  New  lights  are  struck  out, 
hapmrementn  are  suggested,  emulation  is  kin- 
dsd,  love  of  the  objeet  is  inflamed,  mistakes  of 
tke  jndgment  nre  rectified,  and  desire  of  excel- 
bnes  is  eratad  by  communication.  And  is  piety 

of  ■cquiaitioiv  so  very  natu- 


ral  to  our  corrupt  hearts,  as  to  require  none  of 
the  helps  which  arc  indispensable  on  all  other 
subjects  7  Travellers,  who  are  to  Visit  any  par- 
ticular country,  arc  full  of  earnest  inquiry,  and 
diligent  research  ;  they  think  nothing  indiflbr- 
ent  by  which  their  future  pleasure  or  advantago 
may  be  af&cted.  Every  hint  which  may.  pro- 
cure them  any  information,  or  caution  them 
against  any  danger,  is  thankfully  received  ;  and 
all  this,  because  they  are  really  in  eameti  in 
their  preparation  for  this  journey  ;  and  do  f^iUy 
believe^  not  only  that  there  is  such  a  country,  but 
that  tliey  themselves  have  a  personal  individual 
interest  in  the  good  or  evil  which  may  be  found 
injt 

*A  farther  danger  to  good  kind  of  people  seems 
to  arise  from  a  mistaken  idea,  that  only  great 
and  actual  sins  are  to  be  guarded  against. 
Whereas,  in  effect,  temptations  to  the  grosser 
sins  do  not  so  frequently  occur  to  those  who  are 
hedged  in  by  tlie  blessings  of  affluence,  by  a  re 
gard  to  reputation  and  the  care  of  health  ;  while- 
sins  of  omission  make  up,  perhaps,  the  most  for. 
midaUe  part  of  (i^«ir  catalogue  nfoSencea.  These 
generally  supply  in  numlwr  what  they  want  in 
weight,  and  are  the  more  dangerous  for  being 
little  ostensible.  They  continue  to  be  repeated 
with  less  'regret,  because  the  remembrance  of 
their  predecessors  does  not,  like  the  remem- 
brance of  formal,  actual  crimes,  sMume  a  body 
and  a  shape,  and  terrify  by  the  impression  of 
particular  scenes  and  circumstances.  While 
the  memory  of  transacted  evil  haunts  a  tender 
oonscience  by  perpetual  apparition ;  omitted 
duty,  having  no  lo<»I  or  pereonal  existence,  not 
being  recorded  by  standing  acts  snd  deeds,  and 
dates,  snd  having  no  distinct  image  to  whick 
the  mind  may  recur,  sinks  into  quiet  oblivion^ 
without  deeply  wounding  the  conscience,  or 
tormenting  the  imagination.  These  omiraione 
were,  perhaps,  among  the  '  secret  sins,*  from 
which  the  royal  penitent  so  earnestly  desired  to 
be  cleansed  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serioun 
consideration,  that  these  are  the  offences  against 
which  the  Gospel  pronounces  some  of  its  very 
alarming  denunciaiions.  It  is  not  less  against 
negative  than  against  actual  evil,  that  affection- 
ate exhortation,  lively  remonstrance,  and  point- 
ed parable,  are  exhausted.  It  is  against  tho 
tree  which  bore  no  fruit,  the  lamp  which  had  no 
oil,  the  unprofitable  servant  who  made  no  use  of 
his  talent,  that  the  severe  sentence  is  denounced; 
as  well  as  aeainst  corrupt  fruit,  bad  oil,  and  ta- 
lents ill  employed.  We  are  led  to  believe,  from 
the  same  high  authority,  that  omitted  duties 
and  neglected  opportunities,  will  furnish  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  our  future  condemnation. 
A  very  awful  part  of  the  decision,  in  the  great 
day  of  account,  seems  to  be  reserved  merely  for 
carelessness,  omissions,  and  nenratives.  Ye  gave 
me  NO  meat ;  ye  gave  me  no  drink  ;  ye  took  me 
NOT  in  ;  ye  visited  me  not.  On  the  punishment 
attending  positive  crimes,  as  being  more  natu- 
rally  obvious,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  thought  so 
necessary  to  insist. 

Another  cause,  which  still  further  impedes 
the  reception  of  Religion  even  among  the  well- 
disposed,  is,  that  garment  of  sadness  in  which 
people  delight  to  suppose  her  dressed ;  and  that 
iiie  of  hard  aosierity,  and  pining  ibiAii»aM« 
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which  they  pretend  the  enjoins  on  her  disciplea. 
And  it  were  well  if  thia  were  only  the  misre- 
presentation of  her  declared  enemies ;  but  nn- 
Jisppiiy,  it  is  the  too  frequent  misconception  of 
lier  injudicious  friends.  But  such  an  over- 
charged  picture  is  not  more  unamiable  than  it 
is  unlike ;  for  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  reli- 
^ion,  with  all  her  beautiful  and  becoming  sancti- 
ty, imposes  fewer  sacrifices,  nut  only  of  rational, 
but  of  pleasurable  enjoyment,  than  the  uncon- 
(rolled  dominion  of  any  one  vice.  Her  service 
is  not  only  safety  hereafler,  but  freedom  here. 
She  is  not  so  tyrannizing  as  appetite,  so  exact- 
ing as  the  world,  nor  so  despotic  as  fashion.  I^et 
us  try  the  cose  by  a  parallel,  and  examine  it, 
not  as  affecting  our  virtue  but  our  pleasure. 
Does  Religion  ftirbid  the  cheerful  enjoyments  of 
life  as  rigorously  as  Avarice  forbids  them  ?  Does 
she  require  such  sacrifices  of  our  ease  as  Ambi- 
tion,  or  such  renunciation  of  our  quiet  as  Pride  7 
Doea  Devotion  murder  sleep  like  Dissipation  ? 
Does  sho  destroy  h^^alth  like  Intemperance  ? 
Dtjesslie  annihilate  Fortune  like  Gaming  7  Does 
•he  embitter  Life  like  Discord ;  or  abridge  it 
like  Duelling  7  Does  Religion  impose  more  vi- 
glance  than  Suspicion  7  or  inflict  half  as  many 
inortificutions  as  Vanity  7  Vice  has  her  mar- 
tyrs: and  the  most  austere  and  self-denying 
Ascetic  (who  mistakes  the  genius  of  Christianity 
almost  as  much  as  her  enemies  mistake  it)  never 
tormented  himself  with  such  cruel  and  causeless 
eeverity  as  that  with  which  Envy  lacerates  her 
unhappy  votaries.  Worldly  honour  obliges  us 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  resenting  injuries ;  and 
worldly  prudence  obliges  us  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  litigatin?  about  them  :  but  Religion  spares  us 
the  inconvenience  of  the  one,  and  Uie  cost  of  the 
other,  by  the  summary  command  to  forgive ; 
and  by  this  injunction  she  consults  our  happi- 
ness no  less  than  our  virtue,  for  the  torment  of 
constantly  hating  any  one  must  he,  at  least, 
equal  to  the  sin  of  it  And  resentment  is  an 
evil  so  costly  to  our  peace  that  we  should  find  it 
more  cheap  to  forgive  even  were  it  not  more 
right  If  this  estimate  be  fairly  made,  then  is 
the  balance  clearly  on  the  side  of  Religion,  even 
in  the  article  of  pleasure. 

It  is  an  infirmity  not  uncommon  to  good  kind 
€f  people^  to  cofiifort  themselves  that  they  are 
living  in  the  exercise  of  some  one  natural  good 
<)uality,  and  to  make  a  religious  merit  of  a  con- 
stitutional happiness.  They  have  also  a  strong 
propensity  to  separate  what  God  has  joined,  be- 
lief and  practice ;  the  creed  and  the  command- 
ments; actions  and  motives;  moral  duty  and 
religious  obedience.  Whereas,  you  will  hardly 
find,  in  all  the  now  Testament,  a  moral,  or  a  so- 
cial virtue,  that  is  not  hedged  in  by  some  reli- 
gious injunction :  scarcely  a  good  action  enjoined 
towards  others,  but  it  is  connected  with  some 
exhortation  to  personal  purity.  All  the  charities 
of  benevolence  are,  in  general,  so  agreeable  to 
the  natural  make  of  the  heart,  that  it  is  a  very 
tender  mercy  of  God  to  have  made  that  a  duty, 
which,  to  finer  spirits  would  have  been  irresisli- 
Me  as  an  inclination,  and  to  have  annexed  the 
l.ighcst  future  reward  to  the  greatest  present 
pleasure.  But  in  order  to  give  a  religious  sane* 
thn  io  a  social  virtue,  the  duty  of  '  visiting  the 
fmtberlem  und  widow  in  their  afflieUon,*  u  inse- 


parably atUched  to  the  difficalt  and  tMdtnymg 
injunction  of  *  keeping  oorselves  anspolted  ftooi 
the  world.*  This  adjunct  u  the  more  needfal, 
as  many  are  apt  to  make  a  kind  of  moral  con- 
mutatiim,  and  to  allow  themielvea  ao  mneh 
pleasure  in  exchan^  for  ao  moch  charitj.  But 
one  good  quality  can  never  stand  prozj  for  an- 
other. The  Christian  virtues  derive  their  hlHi- 
est  lustre  from  association :  thej  have  sncn  a 
spirit  of  society,  that  they  are  weak  and  imper- 
fect when  solitary  ;  their  radiance  is  brightened 
by  an  intermingling  of  their  beams,  and  thsir 
natural  strength  multiplied  by  their  aUianst 
with  each  other. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  g09d  serf  sf  p^fpk 
sometimes  use  religion  as  the  volnptaoas  on 
physic.  As  the  latter  employ  medicine  to  maks 
health  agree  with  luxury,  the  former  conaidg 
religion  as  a  medium  to  reconcile  peace  of  eon- 
science  with  a  life  of  pleasure.  But  no  moral 
chemistry  can  blend  natural  contradictions.  In 
all  such  unnatural  mixtures  the  world  will  ilill 
be  uppermost,  and  religion  will  disdain  to  oosf 
lesce  with  its  antipathy. 

Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  intending  to  insi- 
nuate that  religion  encourages  men  to  fly  frasi 
society,  and  hide  themselves  in  solitudes ;  to  i» 
nounce  the  generous  and  important  duties  of 
active  life  for  the  visionary,  cold,  and  frnillflH 
virtues  of  an  hermitage  or  a  cloister.  No:  tht 
minchief  arises  not  from  our  living  in  the  worU, 
but  from  the  world  living  in  os ;  occupjing  ear 
hearts,  and  monopolizing  our  affections.  Aetioa 
is  the  life  of  virtue;  and  the  world  is  the  thBalit 
of  action.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most  perftet 
patterns  of  humsn  conduct  mf y  be  ibnnd  in  tbi 
most  public  stations,  and  among  the  busioot  or- 
ders of  mankind.  It  is,  indeed,  a  scene  of  tiiila 
but  the  glory  of  the  triumph  is  proportiomd 
to  the  peril  of  the  conflict  A  sense  of  dangtr 
quickens  circumspection,  and  makes  Tirtos 
more  vigilant  Lot,  perhaps,  u  not  the  only 
character,  who  maintained  hu  integrity  in  a 
great  city,  proverbially  wicked,  and  Sirf&lad  it 
in  the  bcMom  of  retirement 

It  has  been  said  that  worldly  g9od  tort  if 
people  are  a  greater  credit  to  their  profeoiion, 
by  exhibiting  more  cheerfulness,  gayet^,  snd 
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happiness,  than  are  visible  in  serions 
If  this  assertion  be  true,  which  I  very  mneh 
suspect,  i^  it  not  probable  that  the  appaient 
ease  and  gayety  of  the  former  may  be  dJisrivod 
from  the  same  source  of  consolation  which  Mrs. 
Quickly  recommends  to  Falstaff,  in  Shaks- 
peare's  admirable  picture  of  the  death-bed  scene 
of  that  witty  profligate  7  '  He  wished  for  eom- 
fort,  quoth  mine  hostess,  and  began  to  talk  of 
God ;  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  t>egged  him  ho 
should  not  think  of  God ;  it  was  time  enough  to 
trouble  himself  with  these  things.*  Do  not  ma- 
ny deceive  themselves  by  drawing  water  ftem 
tliese  dry  wells  of  comfort  7  and  patch  up  a  pre* 
carious  and  imperfect  happiness  in  thu  worJdt 
by  diverting  their  attention  from  the  eoneems 
of  the  next 

Another  obstruction  to  the  growth  of  piety, 
is  that  unhappy  prejudice  which  even  soodkind 
of  people  too  oflen  entertain  against  those  who 
difl^er  from  them  in  opinion.  Every  man  who 
\%  linceieV^  \n  «ixnoil  to  ad,vaQen  ton  inlMWli 
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'>rrGii^i.in,  will  have  acquired  such  a  degree  of  I  cordially  reliMli  a  roligion  which  prufubsudly 
r!.iUi.O'tr,  us  lo  U'l-uinc  iiiditTtfrent  by  wliuin  frotid  i  tells  thciii  il  was  hcnt  Ui  suiii  Uiu  priJc  ot'  liu- 
is  d  'lie,  tir  who  Jiaii  the  reputaliuii  of  doiu^  it,  i  man  glory,  and  '  to  <-X(-lijde  buastiii;;  :" 
prmtu(*ii  it  b*-  actually  done,  ilo  \\ill  l>c  luixi-  ,  Bui  liiou(;h  t>iu  passive  ami  M:it*dc.:i}iiig  %ir- 
iiuii  til  iiicreaKi;  the  *tuck  of  human  viituu  and  '  iucm  arc  not  hii^h  ni  liiu  c»>U'Oin  oi'  naic  ;;iHid 
of  lur»jaiir»s  by  cvcr\  |iiu«Hible  uieanN.  Hi:  will  •  sort  of  |K.M>pU*,  ^ct  they  arc  |h-<:  .liarly  the  i-t.iu 
u iii  I  atiii  fiiariM-n  every  instrument  of  jriJodncsH, ;  ifolical  virtuch.  The  worl  extols  iiiiiaaul  .ic 
:a«JU;;M  it  be  not  cast  in  iiia  own  mould,  or  ■  tions ;  the  Cin.s|M;l  euj^iin-  i(M'|1  :j.i:ii;.>  ..ml  ii^nl 
fa«-.iiiii«  d  after  liiii  own  |iattern.  He  will  never  .  motives  :  it  seldinn  iuei:U.vtc>  liio>e  ^ilhtiUtd 
o>>n!>iuor  wii*  intir  the  form  Muits  liiu  own  parti-  j  deeds  which  ruake  hH(«>i:H,  or  IcacM-  s  li.w-i-  l.iiiy 
caiar  ti<tr,  but  whether  the  instrument  itM-lf  feientimenlh  whieii  oinslituti-  |iij:lu>n(iiii-r> ;  nut 
be  calculated  to  accomplish  tho  work  of  lii<t  ■  il  enjoms  the  iiarder  uisk  of  ruMUiiun;:  .->«  1  ,  nf 
!na>ter.  ilivin^r  uncurrupti'd   m  liic  wori«l,  of  >uiuiuin{r 

i  hhall  I'.'include  thenc  Imoso  and  inimethodi- 1  besellini(  aius,  and  of  'not  thiiii>iit;;o.'o:ii'M.:ives 
nl  huits  with  a  plain  thoigh  Miiort  addre»H  to  ;  more  highly  titan  wc  ouj^iil/  'r..e  ucqiiiHttwn 
li<»m:  uiio  c.iiiltMit  thcnisielves  wilh  a  decent  pro-  j  of  glory  was  the  pieci-pl  of  oL  .cr  reh^ioiia,  mo 
t'crsion  ui"  tiie  d«ic!rincs,  and  a  formal  attend.  iContanpt  ot  it  is  the  |K:rlieliun  oi'  l'l:ri>ti  ifuly. 
Uice.  on  the  olHoi's,  instead  of  a  diligent  dis*  ,  Let  us  then  lie  c:>iiMblent,  ami  v^e  s.iuli  never 
i'lirso  of  the  dulii:*  of  ChriKtianily.  U<;iicve, ,  be  eonteniptiMe,  even  in  the  ey«  .*«  oi  our  ei:e- 
ind  tor:rivc  nic  ! — you  are  the  |ieoplu  who  lower  .  mios.  Let  not  the  unbelief*  r  say  tuat  \\v  have 
religion  in  tne  eyci*  of  its  ciicmieH.     The  open*  •  one  set  of  opinions  for  our  theory,  and  a:ioliicr 


for  our  practice,  that  to  tiie  vulgar 

W«'  j>lii>w  llio  ntii'jli  :in«!  tlinriiy  waiy  !o  !i"nv*ii. 
While  wt;  lln:  piuiirt'i'i'  paili  (•I'lialuiiiim*  lieiiii. 

Would  it  not  Imcoiiic  lh«;  ( haruetcT  of  a  man 
of  8e'i>e,  of  whieh  con*>isteni'V  i>  :i    nios!    imo- 


Ir  prolaoe,   liie  avowed   enemies  tii  God    and 

l^iiudu(.;«,  tervc  to  confirm  tiie  truths  they  mean 

Ui  OtOo>e,  t  >  illustrate   the  doctrines  thoy  deny, 

3Jid  to  acroniplish  the  very  prediction  t'loy  atfect 

ti>  di.<.bcii«^vc.     iiut  you,  like  an  inade'iuato  and 

Uit«!.'j^M^  prop,  overturn^  Ujo  edifice  which  you  j  ,,i,ivocalVr«K»f;  lo  chri.>eHoVoe  rule  ind  aoide  hy 

it?  An  exlem{N)re  Christian  is  a  riilu:ulou« 
eliararinr.  Fixed  principles,  if  Ihey  Ik*  n*  illy 
prineiples  of  the  heart,  and  not  in>;reiy  opini'in:^ 
of  the  understanding,  will  iie  foilo-<ved  by  a  con- 
sistent course  of  nclion  ;  while  iiideci>ion  ot' 
spirit  will  priMluce  iuitabilily  of  eondue.t.  If 
there  bn  a  mod<-l  wiiieh  wc  pro'esM  |i)  admire, 
let  1H  square  our  lives  by  it.  If  either  tlie  Ko. 
ran  of  Mahomet,  or  thi;  Kevelalionsof  ZoM-.-ier, 
Im»  :»  iK»rfeet  guide,  let  uh  to!'ow  one  o:'trieio.  If 
either  Hpieurus,  Zeno,  or  ('onfueiun,  be  tin?  jic- 
ruliar  ol»jeel  of  our  veneratiuu  uiul  respect,  let 
us  avowmIIv  fisliion  oureoiiduft  bv  the  dict.ilea 
of  thr-ir  pliiloMipMy  ;  and  th-n,  th«.u:jii  wo  may 
be  wr>iii«r,  ue  shall  not  be  absurd  ;  we  may  Im) 
I'rroneniH,  hiit  we  >>liall  not  be  ill{Ulll^i'<Ient  ;  but 
if  tne  Hibh  lie  i.i  truth  tho  word  of  (lod,  as  wo 
profess  to  believe,  ive  ne<'d  Io«i!<  no  firuier  tor  a 
ronsummate  |Kilterii.  *  If  tin-  Iiord  be  (•'«!,  let 
us  follow  lIiM.'  If  (/iirist  he  a  saerifiee  tiir  sin  ; 
let  lliiii  Ik'  also  to  us  the  example  of  an  holy 
life. 

But  I  am  willing  to  t1  iller  mys'irihat  tho 
moral  .ind  iiitelleetiial  scene  nboiit  us  beifins  to 
hri'/hien.  I  indulge  inyselr'iti  iin>ui'*nth  ot'  the 
most  oiitbu.-iastie  and  delii;htful  virion,  tfiat 
things  are  iMJtjinniMir  jjrailu  iliy  tt»  b'.id  to  the 
f'lUilueiif  of  that  promise,  till'  *al!  t.ie  kiie,'- 
doms  of  ihe.  earth  sliull  m.'ejim*'  tin*  li'ii-f^Ioms  of 
our  (JojI  ami  of  his  Cijrist.*     I  i.i';e  eneo  irai:«!- 


preteud  to  support. — When  an  acute  and  keen. 
c-^cd  induel  measures  your  lives  with  tho  rule 
by  which  you  prolchs  to  waU,  he  finds  so  little 
analogy  between  them,  the  copy  is  bo  unlike  the 
pitleru,  tiiat  this  inconsistency  of  your*s  is  the 
paM  ihroufrh  which  his  most  dangerous  attack 
14  nianle.  And  I  iiiiMt  coiitbss,  tJiat,  of  all  tbe 
arguinfsnta,  ^hich  the  malignant  industry  of  in- 
fidelity hail  ticen  able  lo  muster,  the  negligent 
conduct  of  protcssiiig  Ciirislians  8C(Mns  to  mo  to 
be  the  only  one  wiiich  is  really  capable  of  st.ig. 
gering  a  man  of  sen*>e. — lie  hears  of  a  Kpirilual 
and  Keif-denying  religion  ;  he  reads  the  b<  ati- 
tides ;  he  observes  that  the  grand  artillery  of 
Lie  g<js{ivl  is  planted  agiiiist  pride  and  sen>iu- 
ality.  He  then  turns  to  the  transcript  of  this 
pertect  original ;  to  the  lives  which  pretend  ti> 
be  fashioned  by  it.  There  he  Ht^es,  with  tri- 
urr.phanl  derision  that  pride,  scIIUovh,  luxury, 
tclNsutfi'.ieiicy,  unbounded  personal  expense, 
and  an  inordinate  appetite  for  pleasure,  are  re. 
patablc  vices  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  those  who 
ickfioa- ledge  the  truth  of  the  Cfiristi.ui  doctrines. 
He  weiijrhs  th  tt  meekness  to  which  a  btes>iiig 
ii  ppj:iii!ii:d,  with  t'lat  arrogance  which  is  Usi 
cvu.non  to  b«!  very  dishonourable,  lie  comi- 
pirps  thit  non-ironfor'nity  to  the  worbl,  whit:!i 
l;ie  Bi;»Io  niike«»  the  criterion  of  a  b.d'ever,  with 
!:.U  r.ig»'  ii*r  aious<*Mient  whieh  is  not  cou'.ui'T- 
♦  ■i  a?  di'ir<"viJ.ibl'»  in  a  ("^hri-lian.     He  o:i:)o-:<'» 


lijc  s»vl  ".d.nying  and  lowly  character  of  the  Au-  j,,„jj^  jj^^j  ,,,,j  j,|„riniM  projih  m-v.  fi  .t  *  of  tie 
thorof  our  faith  with  thcsensuil  pr.»''iees  .)f  ,  j.^,,^,..^^,.  ,,,•  |„s7,„vernrn'»nt  th'Te  nmiII  he  no 
hi'*  to!!ow.-rs.  He  tnids  little  re>o'n'»l.mce  Iv- 1  .,„,!/ s, -00 h  to  b^rradu.illv  are-iMioii-iiie:!  ;  .iinl 
l*»f.a  the  rcslraiiiTs  pr.-srriiM»d,  and  the  ^rUiti- j  j,,  j,„  i.,.»  ,ne-  in..in,  t»-rha»-.  lii.i.i  in  I  i«-  >i..i;l.» 
cili  .ns  ludulgHiJ  in.  Wnat  eonclu-ioin  ma>,t  a  |  .,^,^  ,,,,  .,,„,.„  ,,,  ,„.  ,„.,,jj.  \',,^  ,  „.  ;,i.,.i,i„„,  „.* 
>.>e;jla»ive  rea-i^ming  sceptic  draw  tVoni  J"»»;b  ^  jj^^.  ^jYir.in  ».lav..»ra<|f.*  For  whit  event  em 
ji:r'ii:M.-s  •  !•«  It  any  wonder  that  such  p'iraM'>:  |,„„j^,,  wi^.io-ii  tores.-e  m<ire  h  :pIv  to  eoii»rt. 
a«»a  hriken  spirit,' a -conlriie  i  "art,* 'poverty  ,  |^,j,^.  ^^  •nivthe  Son  the  beaine.i  tor  lo-  in- 
o:sp  rit.'  •  retr.iining  the  soul,' '  keeping  il  1  ia,'  ;  j,oritaneerand  ifH-  ntti'mnst  pirt-*  of  th-»  fiitli 
m.i  'ci-iing  do.vn  high  ienagiuations,'  should  |  j-^j.  j^j^  p.,ss:.-sioJi,'  t!ian  the  success  of  such  an 
I"?  to  tie   uiilH»liover  *  tiiolisliness,'  when   su.iii  . 

hurniiiaiing  dociriiic.4  arc  a  *  sluuibling  block*  to  |     «  q<),i4  inti>n>«tin3  niii>«iion  was  then  bi'ginnuig  to  be 
protl'Msing  Cbriatiaos ;  to  Christians  who  cannot  I  asiiaied  lu  paruauicui. 
Vol  L  iS' 
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•nterprise,  which  will  restore  the  lustre  of  the 
British  name,  and  cut  off  at  a  tinglo  stroke  as 
large  and  disgraceful  a  portion  of  national  guilt 
as  ever  irnpsirod  the  virtue  or  dishonoured  the 
councils  of  a  Christian  country. 

A  good  spirit  seems  to  be  at  work.  A  catho- 
lic temper  ia  diffusing  itself  among  all  sects  and 
parties :  an  enlightened  candour,  and  a  liberal 
toleration,  were  never  more  prevalent ;  good  men 
combat  each  others  opinions  with  less  rancour, 
uid  better  manners;*  they  hate  each  other 
less  for  those  points  in  which  they  disagree, 
and  love  each  other  more  for  those  points  in 
which  they  join  issue  than  they  formerly  did. 
We  have  many  public  encouragements ;  we  have 
a  pious  king;  a  wise  and  virtuous  minister; 
very  many  respectable,  and  not  a  few  serious 
clergy.  Their  number  I  am  willing  to  hope  is 
daily  increasing.  Among  these  some  of  the 
first  in  dignity  are  llic  most  exemplary  in  con- 
duct. An  increasing  desire  to  instruct  the  poor, 
to  inform  the  ignorant,  and  to  reclaim  the  vi- 
cious, is  spreading  among  us.  The  late  royal 
proclamation  affords  an  honourable  sanction  to 
virtuous  endeavours,  and  lends  nerves  and  si- 
news to  the  otlierwise  feeble  exertions  of  in- 
dividuals, by  enforcing  laws  wisely  planned, 
but  hitherto  feebly  executed.  In  short,  there  is  a 
good  hope  that  we  shall  more  and  more  become 
*  that  happy  people  who  have  the  Lord  for  their 
God  :*  that  as  prosperity  is  already  within  our 
walls,  peace  and  virtue  may  abidcin  our  dwellings. 

But  vain  will  be  all  endeavours  afler  partial 
and  Bubordinate  amendment.  Reformation  must 
begin  with  the  grkat,  or  it  will  never  be  effec- 
tad.  T%eir  example  is  the  fountain  whence 
the  vulgar  draw  Uieir  habits,  actions,  and  cha- 
racters. To  expect  to  reform  the  poor  while 
the  opulent  are  corrupt  is  to  throw  odours  into 
the  stream  while  the  springs  are  poisoned. 

If,  therefore,  the  rich  and  great  will  not, 
from  a  liberal  spirit  of  doing  right,  and  from  a 
christian  spirit  of  foaring  God,  abstain  from  those 
offisnces,  for  which  the  poor  are  to  suffer  fines 
and  imprisonments,  effectual  good  cannot  be 
done.  It  will  signify  litllc  to  lay  penalties  on 
the  horses  of  the  dro\'er,  or  the  wagon  of  the 
husbandman,  while  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
great  roll  with  incctuiant  motion  ;  and  while  the 
Mcred  day  on  which  the  sons  of  industry  are 
commanded  by  royal  proclamation  to  desist  from 
travelling,  is  for  that  very  reason  selected  for 
i  *  This  was  written  before  the  French  revolution !  1 


tiie  journeys  of  the  great,  and  prefiured  faecama 
the  road  is  incumbered  with  fewer  interruptioiw 
But  will  it  not  strike  every  weU-meaniDg  Son- 
day  traveller  with  a  generooa  remorse,  when  he 
reflects  tliat  he  owes  the  accomraodatiou  of  an 
unobstructed  road  to  the  very  obedience  winch 
is  paid  by  others  to  that  divine  and  hnman  km 
which  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  violating? 

Will  not  the  common  people. think  it  alitde 
inequitable  that  they  are  abridged  of  the  diver. 
sions  of  the  public  house  and  the  gaming  yard 
on  Sunday  evening,  when  they  ahall  hear  thil 
many  houses  of  Uie  first  nobility  are  on  that 
evenmg  crowded  with  company,  and  siich 
amusements  carried  on  as  are  prohibited  by  hn- 
man laws  even' on  common  days  7  Aa  imitatian, 
and  a  desire  of  being  in  the  fashion,  govern  tin 
lower  orders  of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  foared  that 
they  will  not  think  reformation  reputaUe,  while 
they  see  it  recommended  only,  and  not  ffmciued, 
by  their  superiors.  A  precept  coanteracted  by 
an  example,  is  worse  than  fruitleaa ;  it  it  ridien. 
lous ;  and  the  common  people  will  be  templed  t» 
set  an  inferior  value  on  goodneas,  when  tbay 
find  it  is  only  expected  from  the  lower  rankit 
They  cannot  surely  but  smUe  at  the  disinteiwt* 
edness  of  their  superiors,  wtio,  while  they  sasn 
anxiously  concerned  to  save  others,  are  so  Uttls 
solicitous  about  their  own  state.  The  ambiliooi 
vulgar  will  hardly  relish  a  salvation  which  is 
only  intended  for  plebians ;  nor  will  they  bea|it 
to  entertain  very  exalted  notions  of  that  pn. 
mised  future  reward,  the  road  to  which  tMj 
perceive  their  betters  are  so  much  more  eenert 
to  point  out  to  Mem,  than  to  walk  in  tbemaehn. 

It  was  not  by  inflicting  paina  and  penahiBi 
that  Christianity  first  made  its  way  into  the 
world  :  the  divine  truths  it  inculcated  received 
irresistible  confirmation  from  the  uvss,  nuc. 
TICKS,  and  examples  of  its  venerable  profbssofi. 
These  were  arguments  which  no  popalar  pre. 
judicc  could  resist,  no  Jewish  logic  refnte,  ud 
m»  Pagsn  persecution  discredit.  Had  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  only  prahed  and  pronndgmUd 
the  most  perfect  religion  the  world  ever  saw,  it 
would  have  produced  but  very  slender  effectioa 
the  faith  and  manners  of  the  peo|de.  The  asl». 
nisliing  consequences  which  followed  the  pore 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  would  never  have  been 
produced,  if  the  jealous  and  inqusitive  eye  of 
malice  could  have  detected  that  the  ixmrauitt 
the  (christians  recommended  had  not  been  illus- 
trated by  the  lives  they  led. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


The  public  favour  having  already  brought 
this  little  essay  to  another  edition,  the  author 
has  been  sedulous  to  discover  any  particular  ob- 
jections that  have  been  made  to  it  Since  tlie 
preceding  sheets  were  printed  off,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  some  very  respectable  persons  who 
have  honoured  this  slight  performance  with  llieir 
notice,  that  it  inculcates  a  too  ri^id  austerity, 
and  carries  the  |»oint  of  observing  Sunday  much 
too  far  ;  that  it  takes  away  all  the  usual  occu- 
pations of  the  day,  without  substituting  any 
othen  in  ibeir  stead ;  and  that  it  only  puUa  down 


a  wrong  system,  without  so  much  as  attemptug 
to  build  up  a  right  one.  To  these  observations 
the  author  begs  leave  to  reply,  that  whilst  ani. 
mad  verting  on  error,  the  insisting  on  obvious 
duty  was  purposely  omitted.  To  teU  people  what 
they  already  know  to  be  right,  was  less  the  in. 
tcntion  of  this  address,  than  to  observe  upon 
practices  which  long  habit  had  prevented  them 
from  perceiving  to  &  wrong.  Sensible  and  wdU 
meaning  persons  can  hardly  be  at  a  loaa  on  a 
subject  which  has  exhausted  precept  and  wea- 
^ried  exhortation.    To  have  expntuled  on  it, 
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^ouM  only  htv«  bean  to  repeat  what  is  already 
known  aaid  acknowledged  to  be  right,  even  by 
tboM  whom  the  harry  of  engagements  will  not 
allow  to  take  breath  one  day  in  a  week,  that  they 
may  ran  the  race  of  pleasure  with  more  alacrity 
en  the  other  six.  But  probably  it  is  not  the  da- 
tiee,  but  the  amnsements  appropriated  to  the  day 
aboat  which  the  inquiry  is  mue.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  feond,  that  the  intervals  of  a  Sunday 
regnlarly  defoCed  to  all  its  reasonable  and  ob- 
Tioos  employments,  are  not  likely  to  be  so  very 
tsdioaa,  but  that  they  might  be  easily  and  pica- 
nntly  filled  up  by  cheerflil,  innocent,  and  in- 
■tmctive  oonverMitioa.  Human  delights  would 
be  very  circumscribed  indeed,  if  the  practices 
here  noticed  as  erroneous,  included  the  whole 
etrde  of  enjoyments.  In  addition  to  the  appro. 
priato  pleasuree  of  devotion,  are  the  pleasures 
of  retirement,  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  the 
pkasores  of  intellect,  and  the  pleasures  of  be- 
nefieenee,  to  be  estimated  as  nothing  7 

There  will  not  be  (bund,  perhaps,  a  single 
person  who  shall  honour  these  pages  with  a  pe. 
msal,  who  has  not  been  repeateidly  told,  with  an 
tir  of  imposing  gravity,  l^  those  who  produce 
cards  on  a  Simaay  evening,  that  it  is  better  to 
ylsy  ikmu  to  talk  teandal. — Before  this  pithy 
axiom  was  invented,  it  was  not  perhaps  suspect- 
s' that  Sunday  nming  would  ever  be  adduced 
as  an  ar|[ument  in  favour  of  morals.  Without 
catering  mto  the  comparative  excellence  of  these 
two  occopationa,  or  presuming  to  determine 
whieh  hu  a  claim  to  preeminence  of  piety. 
Buy  we  Mt  venture  to  be  thankful  that  these 
altamativcB  do  not  seem  to  empty  the  whole 
■lock  of  hnauD  resource ;  but  that  something 
will  still  be  left  to  occupy  and  to  interest  those 
who  adopt  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  7 

People  in  the  gay  and  elegant  scenes  of  life 
are  perpetually  complaining  that  an  extensive 
aeqnaintence,  and  the  necessity  of  being  con- 
(tantly  engaged  in  large  circles  and  mixed  sh- 
■emUies,  leaves  tliem  little  leisure  for  family 
enjoyment,  select  conversation,  and  domestic 
delights.  Others,  with  no  less  earnestness,  la- 
ment that  the  hurry  of  public  stationH,  and  the 
necessary  demands  of  active  life,  allow  them  no 
time  for  any  but  frivolous  reading.  Now  the 
recurrence  of  one  Sunday  in  every  week  seems 
to  hold  out  an  inviting  remedy  for  both  these 
evils.    The  sweet  and  delightful  pleasures  of 


family  society  might  then  be  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed,  by  tJie  habitual  exclusion  of  trifling  and 
idle  visiters,  who  do  not  cnnie  to  sec  their  friends, 
but  to  get  rid  of  themselves.  PeriK>ns  of  fashion, 
living  m  the  same  houKO,  and  connected  by  the 
closest  ties,  whom  business  and  pleasure  keep  a- 
sunder  during  the  greatest  part  of  tiie  week,  would 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  litUctime 
together,  and  of  cultivating  that  friendship  for 
each  other,  that  affection  for  their  children,  and 
that  intercourse  with  tlioir  Maker,  to  which  the 
present  manners  are  not  very  favourable.  To 
the  other  setof  oomplainers,  those  who  can  find 
no  time  to  read,  this  interval  naturally  proeente 
itself;  and  it  so  happens,  that  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  iha  world  ever  saw,  have,  not 
un frequently,  devoted  their  rare  telente  to  sub- 
jecte  peculiarly  suited  to  this  day ;  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  didactic  form  of  sermons,  which 
men  of  the  world  affect  to  disdain,  but  in  every 
alluring  shape  which  human  ingenuity  could 
assume.  It  can  be  fortunately  produced  among 
a  thousand  other  instances,  that  the  deepest 
metephysician,*  the  greatest  astronomer,  the 
subliiuest  poet,  the  acutest  rcasoncr,  the  politest 
writer,  the  most  consummate  philosopher,  and 
the  profoundcst  investigator  of  nature,  which 
this,  or  perhaps  any  country  hss  produced,  have 
all  written  on  such  subjecte  as  are  analogous  to 
the  business  of  the  Lord*s  day.  Such  authors 
as  these,  even  wite,  philosophers,  and  men  of 
the  world,  must  acknowledge  tiiat  it  is  not 
bigotry  to  read,  nor  enthusiasm  to  commend. 
Of  this  illustrious  group  only  one  was  a  clergy, 
man,  which  to  a  certein  class  of  readers  will  be 
a  strong  recommendation  ;  though  it  u  a  little 
hard  that  the  fastidiousness  of  modern  taste 
should  undervalue  the  learned  and  pious  labours 
of  divines,  only  because  they  ore  prof eeeional. — 
In  every  other  function,  a  man*B  compositions 
are  not  the  less  esteemed  because  they  peculi. 
srly  belong  to  his  more-  immediate  business. 
Blackstone's  opinions  in  jurisprudence  are  in 
high  reputation,  though  he  was  a  lawyer:  Sy- 
denham is  still  consulted  as  oracular  in  fevers, 
m  Kpite  of  his  having  been  a  physician  ;  and  the 
Ominientaries  of  Ca;sar  arc  of  established  au- 
thority in  military  operations,  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  soldier. 

*  I<nckc,  Newton,  Milton,  BuUcr,  AdJison, 
,  Boylc. 


AN  ESTIMATE 

OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 


'Hiere  was  never  found  in  any  age  of  the  world,  either  philosophy,  or  sect,  or 
or  diseipiine,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  public  good  as  the  Christian  faith. — 


religion,  or  law. 
Lord  Bacon. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Twit  general  deaign  of  these  pages  is  to  offer 
■ome  cursory  remarks,  on  the  present  stete  of 
religion  among  a  great  part  of  the  polite  and  the 
&shioaabte ;  not  only  among  that  description  of 
persons  who,  whether  from  disbelief  or  whatever 
other  csosck  mwowwdJ/  oegfeci  the  dutieo  of  I 


Christianity  ;  but  among  that  more  decent  cli 
also,  who,  while  they  acknowledge  their  helicf  of 
its  truth  by  a  public  profession,  and  are  not  inat- 
tentive  to  any  of  iU  forms,  yet  exhibit  little  of 
its  spirit  in  their  general  leni|)er  and  conduct. 
It  is  designed  to  show  that  Christianity,  like  ite 
Divine  Author,  is  not  only  denied  by  those  who 
in  BO  many  words  disown  \i\o\i  au\knafta\nii  Xfc 
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iii  authority,  but  ia  betrayed  by  the  at  ill  more 
treachcroua  diaciple,  eTeii  while  he  cries,  Hail, 
Matter! 

For  this  visible  dedension  of  piety  various 
reasons  have  been  assigned,  some  ol*  wiiicU  how- 
ever do  not  seem  fully  adequate  to  the  eflfecte 
ascribed  to  them.  The  author  of  a  late  popular 
pamphlet*  has  accounted  for  the  increased  pro- 
iligfacy  of  the  common  peojde^  by  ascribing  it, 
very  justly,  to  the  increased  dissoluteness  of 
their  superiors.  And  who  will  deny  what  he 
ikrther  affirms — that  the  general  conduct  of  high 
and  low  receives  a  deep  tincture  of  depravity 
ftom  the  growing  neglect  of  public  worship  ? 
So  far  I  most  cordially  agree  with  the  noble 
author.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
the  di:^u8e  of  public  worship  ia  naturally  follow, 
ed  by  a  neglect  of  all  religioun  duties.  £^crgins, 
which  are  not  called  out  into  action,  almost  ne- 
cessarily die  in  the  "mind.  The  soul,  no  less 
than  the  body,  requires  its  stated  rejMirs,  and 
regular  renovations.  And  from  Uie  sliiggish 
and  procrastinating  spirit  of  man,  that  religious 
duly  to  which  no  tjxed  time  is  assigned,  is  sel- 
dom,  it  is  to  bo  ibarcd,  perfurmcd  at  all.t 

I  must,  however,  take  leave  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  author,  that  the  too 
common  desertion  of  persons  of  rank  from  the 
■ervice  of  tlie  establishment  is  occasioned  in 
general,  as  he  intimates,  by  their  disapprobation 
of  the  fiiturgy ;  as  it  may  more  probably  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  far  greater  part  of  them  are  de- 
terred from  going  to  church  by  motives  widely 
removed  from  soeculative  objections  and  con- 
■cientious  scruples. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  my  present  pur- 
pose  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  superior 
utility  of  a  form  of  prayer  for  public  worship. 
Most  sincerely  attached  to  the  establishment 
myself,  not,  us  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  from 
prejudice,  but  from  a  fixed  and  settled  convic- 
tion. I  regard  its  instil utiim  with  a  veneration 
at  once  atTtrctionate  and  rational.  Never  need  a 
Christian,  exc«?i)t  when  his  own  heart  is  strange- 
ly indisposed,  fail  to  derive  benefit  from  its  or- 
oinances,  and  he  may  bless  the  overruling  pro. 
▼idence  of  God,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  natural 
▼ariableness  and  inconstancy  of  human  opinion 
is,  as  it  were  fixed,  and  settled,  and  hedged  in, 
by  a  stated  service  so  pure,  so  cvanjselical,  and 
which  i^  enriched  by  such  a  largo  infusion  of 
tacrcd  Scripture.         i 

If  so  many  among  U9  contemn  the  service  as 
having  been,  individually,  to  us  fruitless  and  un- 
prufilablo,  let  us  inquire  whether  the  blessing 
rtiay  not  bo  wilhfield  because  we  are  not  fervent 
in  asking  it.  If  we  do  not  And  a  suitable  hu. 
niilialioii  in  tlic  Confeasion,  a  becoming  (uiruest. 
nexfl  in  the  Ptlitione^  a  coni^enial  joy  in  the 
Adoration^  a  corresponding  gratitude  in  the 
ThanksiritirtfrM^  it  ia  because  our  hearts  do  not 
accninpnuy  our  wnrds;  it  is  because  wc  rest  in 
*  the  form  of  godliness/  and  are  contented  tore- 
main  dofliituto  of  its  *  power.*  If  we  are  not 
duly  intPie.sled  whrn  the  select  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture  arc  read  to  un,  it  is  because  we  do  not  as 

*  Thntnlri  nn  Afjioriatinn  for  prc%'cntinK  Vin*  and  Iin* 
mornlny.  wriiion  by  a  nobleman  of  the  faighest  rank. 

t  On  thi«  aubject  tee  Dr.  Johnson's  Lifd  or  Milton. 


*  new  born  babes  desire  the  ainoere  milk  of  tbf 

word,  that  we  may  grow  thereby.* 

Perhaps  there  has  not  been  since  the  aga  of 
the  Apostles,  a  church  upon  earth  in  which  the 
public  worship  was  so  solemn  and  so  cheerful; 
so  simple,  vet  so  sublime ;  to  full  of  fervour,  at 
the  sanie  time  so  free  from  enthasiaam  ;  so  rich 
in  the  gold  of  Christian  antiquity,  yet  so  asto- 
nishingly  exempt  from  its  druKS.  Fhat  it  has 
imperlections  we  do  not  deny,  but  what  are  they 
compared  with  its  general  excallencts?  Tfaey 
are  as  the  spots  on  tlie  sun*s  disk,  which  a  sharp 
observer  may  detect,  but  which  neither  diminiao 
the  warmth,  nor  obi*cure  the  brightoeaa. 

But  if  those> imperfections  which  are  insepa- 
rable from  all  huma.i  institutions,  are  to  be  sU 
leged  as  reasons  fiir  abstaining  to  attend  «i  the 
service  of  the  established  church,  we  must  on 
the  same  principle,  and  on  still  stronger  grounds, 
abstain  from  all  public  worship  whatever;  and 
indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  persons  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking  are  very  ooDsisteot 
in  this  matter. 

But  the  difTcrenoe  of  opinion  here  intimated, 
is  not  so  much  about  the  Liturgy  itself^  as  the 
imaginary  effects  attributed  to  it  in  thinning  the 
pews  of  our  people  of  fashion.  The  aligbleat 
degree  of  observation  serves  to  contradict  this 
assertion.  Those,  however,  who,  with  tlie  noble 
author,  maintain  the  other  opinion,  may  satiafy 
their  doubts  by  inquiring,  whether  the  regular 
and  systematicabsentees  from  church  arechiefly 
to  be  found  among  tiio  thinking,  the  reading 
the  speculative,  and  tlie  scrupulous  part  of  man* 
kind. 

Even  the  most  negligent  attendant  on  paUie 
worship  must  know,  that  the  nbiioxious  creed, 
to  whfise  nialignani  potency  this  general  dessr. 
tion  is  ascrihi^d,  by  tlie  noble  autlicir,  is  never 
read  above  tlireo  or  four  Sundays  in  tlie  year; 
and  even  allowing  the  validity  of  the  ohjectMMU 
brought  against  it,  that  does  not  aeem  a  very 
adequate  reason  for  banishing  the  moal  scm* 
pulous  and  tender  consciences  from  dinrch  on 
the  rciuaining  eight-and- forty  Sunday  a  of  the 
calender. 

Besides,  there  is  one  test  which  ia  abaolntely 
unequivocal :  this  creed  is  never  read  at  all  in 
the  atlernoon,  any  more  than  the  Litany,  that 
other  great  source  of  ofTnnca  and  su|^ioaed  de. 
sortion ;  and  yet  with  all  these  multiplied  rea* 
sons  for  their  attondancc  do  we  see  (he  con. 
scientious  crowds  of  the  high  born,  who  abstain 
from  the  morning  service  through  tl.eir  repug- 
nance to  subscribe  to  the  dngmasof  Athanasins, 
or  the  more  orthodox  clauses  of  the  morning 
Litany,  do  wc  see  them,  I  say,  flocking  to  the 
evening  service,  impatient  for  the  exercise  of 
that  devotion  which  had  *  been  obstructed  by 
these  two  objectionable  portions  of  the  Li- 
turgy ?  Vo  we  see  them  eager  to  explain  the 
cause  of  their  morning  absoncp,  and  anslous  to 
vindicate  their  piety  by  assiduously  attending 
when  the  reprobated  ]>ortions  are  omitted  7  So 
fur  from  it,  is  it  not  pretty  evident  that  the 
general  quarrel  (with  some  few  exceptions^  of 
those  who  habitually  absent  theniaelvea  from 
public  worship,  is  not  with  the  Creed,  but  tba 
commandments  7  With  such,  to  reihrm  tlie 
VPta'^ecAiooW  "t^u^M  ^o  \vq&.  ^  UtUe  wtT«  wkM 
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thp  new  TenUment  ooald  be  alfo  abrid^.  Cut, 
mnd  pare,  and  prone  the  service  of  the  charch 
ever  NO  much,  still  Christianity  itself  will  be 
fband  fall  of  tbrtnidable  objections.  Shonld  the 
church  even  ^ve  up  her  abntrase  creeds,  it 
would  avail  but  littto,  anlen  the  Bible  would 
also  expunge  those  rigorous  laws  which  not  only 
prohibit  sinful  actioi.s,  but  corrupt  inclinations. 
And  to  speak  honestly,  I  do  not  see  bow  such 
penons  as  habitually  infVinge  the  laws  of  virtue 
and  Sfsbriety,  and  who  are  yet  men  of  acute  sa. 
garily,  aceudtomed  on  other  subjects  to  a  con- 
sistent train  of  reasoning ;  who  see  consrquen- 
en  in  their  causes ;  who  behold  practical  self- 
denial  neoessarily  involved  in  the  sincere  ha- 
Ut  of  religious  obaervanees — I  do  not  see 
how,  with  respect  to  such  men,  any  doctrines 
refimnad,  sny  redundancies  lopped,  any  obscnri- 
tiee  brightened,  eoald  offect  the  object  of  this 
aaChor^  very  benevolent  snd  Christian  wish. 

Religions  doties  are  oflen  neglected  upon 
mors  oonsistent  grounds  than  the  friends  of  Re- 
bgion  are  willing  to  allow.  They  are  often  dis- 
eoatinoed,  not  as  repugnant  to  the  nnderstandincr, 
Bot  as  repulsive  to  the  judgment,  but  as  hostile 
Id  a  licaatioua  life.  And  when  a  prudent  man, 
iibr  having  entered  into  a  solemn  convention, 
6od8  that  lie  is  living  in  a  constant  breach  of 
every  article  of  tlie  treaty  he  has  engaged  to 
obserTe,oiie  cannot  much  wonder  at  his  getting 
■at  of  the  hearing  of  the  heavy  artillery  which 
hs  koow^  is  planted  against  him,  and  against 
every  one  who  lives  in  the  allowed  infraction 
of  ihe  oofvaBant  into  which  every  Christian  has 
entered. 

For  a  BMB  of  eenee  wlio  shonld  acknowledge 
the  troth  of  the  doctrine,  would  find  hiranelf 
obliged  to  sabmit  to  the  force  of  the  precept 
It  is  not  easy  to  bo  a  comfortable  sinner,  with- 
QOt  trying,  at  least,  to  be  a  confirmed  unbeliever. 
And  as  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  wiah,  the 
next  expedient  is  to  shun  the  recollection  of  that 
belief^  and  to  forget  that  of  which  we  cannot  be 
ignoranL  The  smallest  remains  of  faith  would 
•fflbitter  a  life  of  libertinism,  and  to  be  frequent- 
ly reminded  of  the  articles  of  that  faitli  would 
dUturb  the  ease  induced  by  a  neglect  of  all  ob- 
■arvancea.  While  to  him  who  retains  any  im- 
piession  of  Christianity,  the  wildest  festivals  of 
iMemperance  will  be  converted  into  the  terrify- 
iig  ^st  of  Damocles. 

That  many  a  respectable  non-conformist  is 
kept  out  of  the  pale  of  the  ^tablishment  by  8ome 
of  the  causes  noticed  by  the  nobb  author,  can- 
not be  questioned,  and  a  matter  of  regret  it  is. 
But  these,  however,  are  o-len  sober  thinkers, 
seriooi  inquirers,  conscientious  reasonerit,  whose 
object  we  may  charitably  believe  is  truth,  how- 
ever they  may  be  deceived  as  to  it^  nature :  but  j 
thit  the  stmo  objections  banish  the  ^reat  and  i 
the  g<iy,  is  not  equally  evident.     Thanks  to  the  | 
indolence  and  indifference  of  the  titnen,  \l  i»  not ! 
d^  nss  or  doctrines,  it  is  not  abstract  reason- 1 
iagst  or  pnxzling  propoiiition^t,  it  is  not  pcrplvxed  i 
irgmnent,  or  intricate  inetaphyislcs,  which  can  ; 
now  disincline  from  Christianitv ;  so  far  from 
it  tJicy  canmit  even  allure  to  unhp.lief.    Infidelity 
itsell;  with  all  that  strong  and  natural  bias  which 
Klii4nn-*s9  and  appetite  entertain  in  its  favour, 
if  it  appear  in  the  grave  and  scholastic  form  of  , 


speculation,  argument,  or  philosophical  deduc. 
tion  may  lie  almost  as  quietly  on  the  shelf,  as 
the  volumes  of  its  moat  able  antagonist ;  and  the 
.cobwobs  are  almost  as  seldom  brushed   from 
Hobbes  as  from  Hooker.     No  :  prudent  scepti- 
cism   hath  wisely  studied   the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  skilfully  felt  the  pulse  of  this  rclaxcMl, 
and  indolent,  and  selfish  age.     It  prudently  ac- 
'  commodated  itself  to  the  rcis;ning  character, 
'  when  it  adopted  sarcasm  instead  of  reasru&ing, 
:  and  preferred  a  sneer  to  an  argument.     It  dis- 
creetly judged,  that,  if  it  would  now  <rain  prose- 
lytes, it  must  show  itself  under  the  bewitching 
'  form  of  a  profane  bon-mot;  must  be  interwoven  in 
the  texture  of  some  amusing  history,  written  with 
the  levity  of  a  lomance,  and  the  point  and  glitter 
of  an  epigram:  it  must  embellish  the  ample 
margin  witli  some  offensive  anecdote  or  impure 
allusion,  and  decorate  impiety  with  every  loose 
and  meretricious  ornament  which  a  corrupt 
imagination  can  invenL    It  must  break  up  the 
old  flimsy  system  into  little  mischievous  apho- 
risms, ready  for  practical  purposes  :  it  must  di- 
vide  the  rope  of  sand  into  little  portable  parcels, 
which  the  shallowest  wit  can  comprehend,  and 
the  shortest  memory  carry  away. 

Philosophy  tiierefore  (as  Unbelief  by  a  patent 
of  its  own  creation,  has  been  pleased  to  call  it- 
self) will  not  do  nearly  so  much  mischief  to  the 
present  ago  as  its  primitive  apostles  intended, 
since  it  requires  time,  application,  and  patience 
to  peruse  the  reasoning  veterans  of  the  sceptic 
school :  and  these  are  talents  not  now  very  se- 
verely devoted  to  study  of  any  sort,  by  those 
who  give  the  law  to  fashion ;  especially  since, 
as  it  was  hinted  above,  the  same  principles  may 
bo  acquired  on  cheaper  terms,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  philosophers  obtained  without  the 
sacrifices  of  pleasure  for  the  severities  of  study  ; 
since  the  industry  of  our  literary  chemists  has 
extracted  the  spirit  from  Uic  grntis  substance  of 
tlio  old  unvendiblo  poison,  and  exhibited  it  in  the 
voiatilo  essence  of  a  few  uprightly  sayings. 

If  therefore  in  this  voluptuous  age,  when  a 
frivolous  and  relaxing  dissipation  hiis  infected 
our  very  studies.  Infidelity  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  of  deep  research  and  elaborate  investiga- 
tion, even  on  such  subjects  as  are  congenial  to 
its  affections,  and  promotive  of  its  object :  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  that  Christianity  will  be  more 
engaging,  either  as  an  object  of  speculation,  or 
as  a  rule  of  practice ;  since  it  demands  a  still 
stronger  exertion  of  tho»c  onnrgies  which  the 
gay  world  is  not  at  thfc  pains  to  exercise,  even 
on  the  side  they  approve.  For  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  require  attention  to  be  comprnlicnd- 
ed,  no  loss  than  its  doctrines  require  humility 
to  be  received,  and  its  precepts  sclf.donial  to  be 
obeyed. 

Will  it  then  be  uncharitable  to  pronounce^ 
that  the  leading  mischief,  not  which  thins  our 
churclios  (for  that  is  not  the  evil  I  propose  to 
Cimsid<*r)  but  which  pervades  our  wlmle  charac- 
ter, and  givi^s  the  colour  to  our  g^cneral  conduct, 
is  prarlieal  irrfligion  ?  an  irrcligion  not  so  much 
opposed  to  a  speculative  faith,  not  so  much  in 
hostility  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  as  to 
that  spirit,  temper,  and  behaviour  which  Chris- 
tianity inculcates. 
On  this  practical  irreUgion  it  ia  v^^oacd  to 
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offer  a  fbw  hints.  Aflor  attomplins'  (o  show, 
bj  a  comparison  with  the  rclij^ion  ot'  the  great 
in  preceding  aveM,  that  there  in  a  visible  decline 
of  piety  anmn^  the  iiighcr  raniLs — that  even> 
those  more  liberal  spiritu  who  nPf>lect  not  many 
of  the  groat  duties  of  benevolence,  yet  hold  the 
severer  obligrations  of  piety  in  no  esteem — I 
■hall  proceed,  though  perhaps  with  too  little 
ir.ethod  to  remark  on  the  notorious  effecU  of  the 
decay  of  this  religious  principle,  as  it  corrupta 
our  mode  of  education,  infects  domestic  conduct, 
■preads  the  contagion  downwards  among  ser- 
Tants  and  inferiors,  and  influences  our  general 
manners,  habits,  and  conversation. 

But  what  it  is  here  prop(^ed  principally  to  in- 
sist on  is,  that  this  defect  of  religious  principle 
is  almost  equally  fatal  as  to  all  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  genuine  piety,  whether  it  appear  in  the 
open  contempt  and  defiance  of  all  sacred  insti- 
totions,  or  under  the  more  decent  veil  of  exter- 
nal observances,  unsupported  by  such  a  conduct 
u  is  analogous  to  the  christian  profession. 

I  shall  proceed  with  a  few  remarks  on  a  third 
class  of  fashionable  characters,  who  profess  to 
acknowledge  Christianity  as  a  perfect  system 
of  morals,  while  they  deny  its  divine  authority: 
and  conclude  with  some  slight  animadversions 
on  the  opinion  which  thcso  modish  Christians 
maintain,  that  morality  is  the  whole  of  religion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  manners 
and  principles  act  reciprocally  on  each  other ; 
and  are,  by  turns,  cause,  and  effect.  For  in- 
stance— the  increased  relaxation  of  morals  prO; 
duces  the  increased  neglect  of  infusing  religious 

Erinciple  in  the  education  of  youth  ;  which  effect 
Bcomcs,  in  its  turn,  a  cause,  and  in  due  time, 
when  Uiat  cause  comes  to  operate,  helps  on  the 
decline  of  manners. 


CflAP.  I. 

Decliru  of  Chriaiianity  shown  by  a  comparative 
tfiew  of  the  religion  of  the  great  in  preceding 
ages. 

If  tlie  general  position  of  this  little  tract  be 
allowed,  namely,  that  Religion  is  at  present  in 
no  very  flourishing  state  among  those  whose  ex- 
ample, from  the  high  gronnd  on  which  they 
stand,  guides  and  governs  the  rest  of  mankind, 
it  will  not  l>e  denied  by  tho?ie  who  are  ever  so 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  hiiitory  of 
our  country,  that  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  Those  who  make  a  fair  comparison  must 
allow,  that  however  the  present  age  may  be  im- 
proved in  otiier  important  and  valuable  advan- 
tages, yet,  that  there  is  but  little  appearance  re- 
inaining  ainonw  the  great  and  the  powerful  of 

•that  *  riuhteousnpHR  which  exalteth  a  nation.* — 
They  must  confess  that  tliere  has  been  a  moral 
revolution  in  the  national  manners  and  princi- 
ples, very  litllo  nnal-j^^ous  to  that  great  political 
one  which  we  hear  so  much  and  so  justly  ex- 
tolled. That  our  nnblic  virtues  bear  little  pro- 
porlion  to  our  public  blessings;  and  that  our  re- 
ligitm  has  dceroised  in  pretty  exact  pro{K)rtion 
to  our  havinnf  secured  the  means  of  enjoying  it 
That  the  anti;)ode.4  to  wronor  are  hardly  ever 

rig^hty  was  wry  strikingly  iJlastratod  about  U\c 


middle  of  the  last  century,  wImd  tlie  fiery  ool 
indiscreet  zeal  of  one  party  was  mode  a  pretext 
for  the  profligate  impiety  of  the  other ;  who  to 
the   bad  principle  which  dictated  a  depraved 
conduct,  added  the  bad  taste  of  being  proud  of 
it: — when  even  the  least  aband<med  were  ab- 
surdly apprehensive  that  an  appearance  of  de- 
coney  might  subject  tliem  to  the  charge  of  &na- 
ticism,  a  charge  in  which  they  took  coca  to 
involve  real  piety,  as  well  as  enthusiaatio  pre- 
tence, till  it  became  the  general  fashion  to  avoid 
no  sin  but  hypocrisy ;  to  dread  no  impnUtion 
but  that  of  seriousness,  and  to  be  more  afraid  of 
the  virtues  which  procure  a  good  reputation 
than  of  every  vice  which  ever  earned  a  bod  one 
Party  was  no  longer  confined  to  political  die. 
Unctions,  but  became  e  part  of  monla*  and  was 
carried  into  religion.    The  more  profligate  of 
the  court  party  &gan  to  connect  the  idea  of  de 
votion  with  that  ot  republicanism ;  and  to  prove 
their  aversion  to  the  one,  though  they  ooold 
never  cost  too  much  ridicule  upon  the  other. 
The  public  taste  l^came  debauched,  and  to  be 
licentious  in  principle,  was  thought  by  many  to 
be  the  best  way  of  making  their  court  lo  the 
restored  monarch,  and  of  proving  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  hypocritical  side.     And  P9nu  bf 
a  person  of  honour^  the  phrase  of  the  day  to  de- 
signate a  fashionable  author,  were  often  scan- 
dalous offences  against  modesty  and  virtue- 
It  was  not  till  piety  was  thus  unfortunately 
brought  into  disrepute,  that  pcrsonn  of  oondition 
thought  it  made  their  sincerity,  their  abilities, 
or  their  good  breeding  questionable,  to  appear 
openly  on  the  side  of  Religion.     A    strict  at 
tachment  to  piety  did  not  subtract  from  a  great 
reputation.     Men  were  not  thought  the  wont 
lawyers,  generals,  niinisterii,  legislatoro,  or  his- 
torians,  for  believing,  and  even  defending,  the 
religion    of  their   country.    The  gallant  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  rash  but  heroic  Eesei,  the 
politic  and  sagacious  Burleigh,  the  all-aoeom- 
plished   Falkland,*   not   only   publicly   owned 
their  belief  in  Christianity,  but  even  wrots  some 
things  of  a  religious  nature .f    These  instances, 
and  many  others  which  might  be  adduced,  are 
not,  it  will  be  allowed,  selected  from  among  con- 
templative recluses,  grave  divines,  or  authors  by 
profession ;  but  from  tho  busy,  the  active,  and 
the  illustrious;  from   public  characters,  from 
men  of  strong  passions,  beset  with  great  tempta- 
tions ;  distinguished  actors  on  tiie  stage  of  life ; 
and  whose  respective  claims  to  the  title  of  fine 
gentlemen,  brave  soldiers,  or  able  statesmen, 
have  never  been  called  in  question. 

What  would  the  Hales,  and  the  Clarendons, 
and  the  Somersets,!  have  said,  had  they  been 
told  that  the  time  was  at  no  great  distance  when 
that  sacred  book,  fi>r  which  they  thought  it  do 
derogation  from  their  wisdom  or  their  dignitv 
to  entertain  the  profoundest  reverence  ;  the  book 
which  tliev  made  the  rule  of  their  faith,  the  ob  • 
jcct  of  their  most  serious  study,  and  the  fimnda- 

*  Lnnl  Failklnnd  nrai^ti^d  thi?  creal  Chillincwnrthin 
hi<«  inriiinp.ir.-ibli;  wnrk.  Thi!  R^'lision  of  a  PnHMtant.   - 

*  S-i>  thril  iM|iinilv  Hi>!;nnf  and  aiitlienlic  work,  'Tbd 
Ancfloti'*  oflloyai  an:l  Vohle  AutUors/ 

I  Thrs  o<i]i>  itiiTiiit  •  !(iaie!4iii.in  wa«  not  only  rsmailc- 
nlilc?  fnr  a  .-(iriri  an»>nttaiici!  on  thn  public  dutim  of  icU- 
trion,  h:ii  t-ir  maintaiiiin!{  them  with  equal  exaeUieMia 
)iM  fhinily.  at  a  pjriihl  luo  when  religion  wui  most  dis- 
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tion  of  their  eternal  hope ;  that  thu  book  would 
one  day  6e  of  little  more  i»e  to  men  in  high 
public  stations,  than  to  be  the  instrument  of  an 
oaih  ;  and  that  the  suhlimest  rites  of  the  chriM. 
tian  relii^ion  would  soon  be  eonbidcred  as  little 
more  than  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  place, 
or  Iho  le^al  preliminary  to  an  office. 

This  indeed  is  the  boasted  period  of  free  in- 
q/aitj  and  liberty  of  thinkinf :  but  it  is  the  pc- 
culiar  character  of  the  present  ai^e,  that  its  mis- 
chieft  often  assume  the  most  allurin|^  forms; 
and  that  the  most  alarming  erils  not  only  look 
so  like  foodness  aa  to  be  often  mistaken  for  it, 
bat  are  sometimes  mixed  up  with  so  much  real 
pood,  as  often  to  disguise  though  never  to  coun- 
teract, their  malignity.  Under  the  beautiful 
mask  of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  all  religious 
restraints  are  set  at  nought ;  and  some  of  the 
deadliest  wounds  have  been  aimed  at  Christ i. 
anity,  in  works  written  in  avowed  vindica- 
tion  of  the  most  amiable  of  all  the  christian 
principles!*  Even  the  prevalence  of  a  liberal 
aad  warm  philanthropy  isjecretly  sapping 
the  fiiundation  of  christian  morals,  because 
many  of  iU  champions  allow  themselves  to 
life  in  tlie  open  violation  of  tlie  severer  duties 
of  justice  and  sobriety,  while  they  arc  contend- 
ing Ibr  the  gentler  ones  of  charity  and  bene- 
nosnoe* 

The  strong  and  generous  bias  in  favour  of 
oniveraal  toleration,  noble  as  the  principle  itself 
ill  haa  engendered  a  dangerous  notion  that  all 
error  ia  innocent  Wliother  it  be  owing  to  this, 
or  to  whatever  other  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the 
discriminating  features  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  erery  day  growing  into  less  repute;  and 
it  u  beeoaa  Uie  fashion,  even  among  the  better 
sort,  to  evade,  to  lower,  or  to  generalize,  its  most 
distinguishing  peculiarities. 

There  is  so  little  of  the  Author  of  Christianity 
left  in  his  own  religion,  that  an  apprehensive 
believer  ia  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the  woman  at 
the  aepulchre,  ^They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him.*  The  locality  of  Hell  and  the  existence 
«f  an  Evil  Spirit  are  annihilated,  or  considered 
asabalract  ideas.  When  they  are  alluded  to, 
it  is  peripfaraatically ;  or  they  arc  discontinued 
not  on  the  ground  of  their  being  awful  and  ter- 
rible, but  they  are  set  aaide  as  topics  too  vulgar 
fir  the  polished,  too  liberal  for  the  learned,  and 
as  savnoring  too  much  of  credulity  for  tlie  en- 
lightened. 

While  we  glory  in  having  freed  ourselves 
from  the  trammels  of  human  authority,  are  we 
not  taming  our  liberty  into  licentiousnesti,  and 
wantonly  struggling  to  throw  off  the  Divine 
authority  too  7  Freedom  of  thought  is  the  glory 
of  the  human  mind,  while  it  is  confined  wiihin 
its  just  and  sober  limits;  but  though  we  may 

*  Sw  panieularly  Voltaire  nir  la  Toloranoe.  Tliiii  is 
1  common  artiflop  of  that  fnpidiouf  author.  In  thiK  in- 
fUBse  he  has  made  uic  of  the  popularity  ho  nbmineil  in 
ilM  fkaaiical  tragedy  at  Thoulduse.  Ulif  miinivr  of  Ca* 
Iai«}  to  diMTMlit.  though  in  the  niont  giinrd«>tl  mniiiit>r 
rkrifllianity  itmlf :  iSeerading  martyrr1oni5 ,  deny  ins  Iho 
iniih  of  the  Fafsn  p^rwculionN.  &e.  &e.  And  by  inix- 
uif  mme  iruthd  with  msiu'  falni^hoodt.  by  aMiimiiis  an 
aaisblA  candour.  andprofeMing  to  wrw  fhn  iiittrrt>i<t  of 
gnndnfiw,  be  frrarb^rourly  conlrivni  to  |pa\'e  on  the 
■riad  of  the  aneuardnl  r»>adrr  impisMiont  the  most  un- 
feiQuraUs  to  Ctaristiaaily, 


]  think  ourMcIvra  accountable  for  opinions  at  no 
caniily  tribunal,  yvi  il  niiould  be  remembered 
that  tJioughta  as  u  ill  as  actions  arc  amenable  at 
the  bai  of  Uod ;  and  llioutrh  \vc  may  rejoice  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  spiritual  P^ocu^tGa  is  so  far 
annihilated,  that  we  are  in  no  danjror  of  having 
our  opinions  lopped  or  lengthened  till  they  are 
brought  to  fit  tlie  measure  of  human  caprice, 
yet  there  is  still  a  standard  by  wiiich  not  only 
actions  arc  weighed,  but  opinions  are  judged ; 
and  every  sentiment  which  is  clearly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  is  as  much 
as  throwing  off  A  is  dominion  as  the  breach  of 
any  of  his  moral  precepts.  This  cuts  up  by  the 
roots  that  popular  and  independent  phrase,  tiiat 
'  thoughta  are  free,*  for  in  this  view  we  are  no 
more  at  liberty  to  indulge  opinions  in  opposition 
to  the  express  word  of  God,  that  wc  arc  at  liberty 
to  infringe  practically  on  his  commandments. 

There  is  then  surely  ono  test  by  which  il  ia 
no  mark  of  intolerance  to  try  the  principles  of 
men,  namely,  the  Law  and  the  Testimony :  and 
on  applying  to  this  touchstone,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  lament,  that  while  a  more  generous  spirit 
governs  our  judgment,  a  purer  principle  doea 
not  seem  to  rcgula/e  our  lives.  May  it  not  be 
said,  that  while  we  are  justly  commended  for 
thinking  charitably  of  the  opinions  of  others 
we  seem,  in  return,  as  if  we  were  desirous  of 
furuisliing  them  with  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising their  candour  by  the  luxily  of  principle 
in  which  we  indulge  ourselves  7  If  the  hearts  of 
men  were  as  firmly  united  to  each  other,  by  the 
bond  of  charity  as  some  pretend,  they  could  not 
fail  of  being  united  to  God  also  by  one  common 
principle  of  piety.  And  christian  piety  furnishes 
the  only  certain  source  of  all  charitable  judg. 
ment,  as  well  as  of  all  virtuous  conduct. 

Instead  of  abiding  by  the  salutary  precept  of 
judging  no  man,  it  is  the  fashion  to  exceed  our 
coiiimiHsion,  and  to  fancy  every  body  to  be  in 
a  safe  state.  *  Judge  not*  is  the  precise  limit 
of  our  rule.  There  is  no  more  encouragement 
to  judge  falsely  on  the  side  of  worldly  candour, 
than  there  is  to  judge  harshly  on  the  side  of 
Christian  charity.  In  forming  our  notions  we 
have  to  choose  between  the  Bible  aud  the  world, 
between  Uie  rule  and  the  practice.  Where 
these  do  not  agree  it  is  loft  to  the  judgment  of 
believers,  at  least,  by  which  wc  are  to  decide. 
Rut  we  never  act,  in  religious  concerns,  by  tiio 
same  rule  of  common  sense  and  equitable  judg- 
ment which  governs  us  on  other  occasions.  In 
weighing  any  commodity,  its  weight  is  deter- 
mined by  some  (rcne rally  allowed  standard  ; 
and  if  the  commodity  be  heavier  or  iit;hter  than 
the  standard  weight,  we  add  or  take  from  it : 
but  we  never  break,  or  clip,  or  reduce  the  weight 
to  suit  the  thing  we  arc  weighing ;  l»ccaiif(c-  the 
common  consent  of  mankind  has  agreed  that 
the  one  shall  be  considered  as  the  standard  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  other.  But,  in  weigh- 
ing our  principles  by  the  standard  of  the  (ii>s- 
pel,  wc  do  just  the  reverse.  Instead  of  bringing 
our  opinions  and  actions  to  the  hilancf  of  the 
sanctuary,  to  determine  and  rtclify  their  ccin- 
parative  deficiencies,  we  lower  and  reduce  the 
standard  of  the  Scripture  doctrines  till  wo  have 
accommodated  them  to  our  own  purjwscs :  so 
that  instead  of  trying  otlieis  and  ourscUea  b^ 
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God's  unerring:  rulo,  we  try  the  truth  of  GodV 
rui*  by  itH  conformity  or  iton.conformity  to  our 
own  depraved  notions  and  corrupt  practices. 


CHAP.  II. 

Btnn>oUnce  allowed  to  he  the  reigning  viriut^ 
hut  not  exclusively  the  virtue  of  the  pteMent 
atfe. — Benenolence  not  the  whole  of  Religion^ 
tkoutrhone  of  its  mottt  characteristic  features. 
Whether  Benevolence  proceeds  from  a  relif^ious 
princijde,  will  be  more  infallibly  known  by  the 
griieral  dispotition  of  time^  fortune ^  and  the 
common  habits  of  life,  than  from  a  few  occa- 
tional  acts  of  bounty. 

To  >ill  ihc  remonstrance  and  invective  of  the 
preccdtnf^  chapter,  there  will  not  fail  to  be  op^ 
posed  that  which  wo  hear  every  day  bo  loudly 
insii«tod  on — ^tlio  decided  superiority  of  the  pre- 
sent age  in  other  and  better  renpects.  It  will 
bo  said,  that  even  those  who  neglect  the  outward 
fbnnw  of  religion,  exhibit,  however,  the  best 
proofM  of  the  best  principles;  that  the  unparal- 
leled instances  of  charity  of  wHich  we  are  con- 
tinual witnesses :  that  the  many  striking^  acts 
of  public  bounty,  and  the  various  new  and  no- 
ble improvements  in  tiiis  shining*  virtue,  justly 
entitle  the  present  aifo  to  be  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  Age  of  Benevolence. 

It  IS  with  the  liveliest  joy  I  acknowledge  the 
delightful  truth.  Liberality  flows  with  a  full 
tide  through  a  thousand  channels.  There  is 
scarcely  a  newspaper  but  record:*  some  meeting 
of  men  of  fortune  fir  the  most  salutary  purposes. 
The  noble  and  nnmheriess  structures  for  the 
relief  of  distress,  which  are  the  ornament  and 
the  glory  nf  our  metropolis,  proclaim  a  species 
of  iiiiinificenco  unknown  to  fiirrncr  ages.  Sub- 
■criptiiins,  not  only  to  hospitals,  but  to  various 
other  valuable  institutions,  are  obtained  almost 
as  soon  as  solicited.  And  who  but  must  wish 
that  these  beautiful  monuments  of  benevolence 
may  become  every  day  moro  numerous,  and 
more  extended ! 

Yet,  with  all  these  ollowed  and  obvious  ex- 
t^llericos,  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  some- 
thing t(K>  much  has  not  been  said  of  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  present  age,  in  a  comparative  view  with 
that  of  those  ages  which  preceded  it  A  gene- 
ral  alteration  of  habits  and  manners  has  at  the 
■ame  time  multiplied  public  bounties  and  pri- 
Tate  distress ;  and  it  is  scarcely  a  paradox,  to 
say  that  there  was  probably  less  misery  when 
there  was  less  munificence. 

If  an  increased  benevolence  now  ranges 
through  and  relievos  a  wider  compass  of  tlis- 
tress;  yet  still,  if  tho:fO  examples  of  luxury  and 
dissipation  whicii  promote  that  distress  arc  still 
more  increased,  this  makes  the  good  done,  bear 
little  proportion  to  the  evil  promoted.  If  the 
mi'veries  renmved  by  the  growth  of  charity  fail, 
both  in  number  and  weis:ht,  far  below  those 
which  are  ctused  by  the  growth  of  vice  and 
disorder;  if  we  find  that,  though  bounty  is  ex- 
tended, yet  those  corruptions  which  make  boun- 
ty so  necessary  are  extended  alsf),  almost  beyond 
oa)cu)Aiion  ;  if  it  appear  that,  though  more  ob. 
iects  arc  relicred  by  our  money,  yet  mcom^a- 


bly  more  are  debauched  by  our  lieentkwMnew 
thie  balance  perhaps  will  oot  turn  out  ao  de- 
cidedly in  our  favour  of  the  times  Mwe  are  wil- 
ling to  imagine. 

If  then  the  most  valuable  species  of  charity 
is  that  which  prevents  distress  by  preventing' or 
lessening  vice,  the  greatest  and  most  inevilabla 
cause  of  want — we  ought  not  so  highly  to  exsJt 
the  bounty  of  the  great  in  the  present  day,  in 
preference  to  that  broad  shade  of  protection,  pa- 
trimagc,  and  maintenance,  which  the  wids- 
spread  bounty  of  their  forefathers  stretched  out 
over  whole  villages,  I  had  almost  said  whole 
provinces.  When  a  fbw  noblemen  in  a  ooanty« 
like  their  own  stately  oaks,  (paternal  oaks! 
which  were  not  often  set  upon  a  card,)  extend- 
ed their  sheltering  branches  to  shield  all  the  na. 
derwood  of  the  forest — when  there  existed  a 
kind  of  i^Bsive  charity,  a  negative  sort  of  be- 
nevolence,  which  did  good  of  itself;  and  with- 
out effort,  exertion,  or  expense,  produced  the 
effect  of  all,  and  performed  tlie  best  functions  of 
bounty,  though  itjlid  not  aspire  to  the  dignity 
of  its  name-^it  was  simply  this : — grrmt  ptofte 
staid  at  home;  and  the  sober  pomp  and  orderly 
magnificence  of  a  noble  family,  residing  at  then* 
own  castle  a  great  part  of  the  year,  contributed  in 
the  most  natural  way  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor ;  and  in  a  good  degree  prevented  their  die. 
tress,  which  it  must  however  thankfully  be  con- 
fessed it  is  the  laudable  object  of  modem  bounty 
to  relieve.  >A  man  of  fortune  might  not  tfaen» 
it  is  true,  so  often  dine  in  public  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor ;  bnt  the  poor  were  more  regohtfly 
and  oomtbrtably  fed  with  the  abundant  crumbs 
which  then  fell  from  the  rich  man's  tsble. 
Whereas  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tlie  prerailiag- 
inode  of  living  has  pared  real  hospitality  to  Ins 
very  quick ;  and,  though  the  remark  may  be 
thought  ridiculous,  it  is  a  material  disadvantage 
to  the  poor,  that  the  introduction  of  the  modem 
style  of  luxury  has  rendered  the  remains  of  the 
most  costly  table  but  of  small  value. 

But  even  allowing  the  boasted  superiority  of 
modern  benevolence,  still  it  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  of  the  present  dedgn,  to 
inquire  whether  the  diffusion  of  this  branch  of 
charity,  though  the  most  lovely  oflbprinf  of  re- 
ligion, be  yet  any  positive  i^oof  of  the  preva- 
lence  of  religious  principle  ?  and  whether  it  be 
not  the  fashion  rather  to  consider  benevoloneo 
as  a  substitute  for  Christianity  than  as  an  evi- 
dence of  it  ? 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reigning  errors 
among  the  better  sort,  to  reduce  all  religion  into 
benovolenco,  and  all  benevolence  into  alma-giv- 
ing. The  wide  and  comprehensive  idea  of  cfaris- 

I  tian  charity  is  compressed  into  the  slender  oon- 

j  pass  of  a  little  pecuniary  relief.  This  species  of 
benevolence  is  indeed  a  bright  gem  among  the 
ornaments  of  a  Christian  ;  but  by  no  means  fur- 
nishes all  the  jewels  of  his  crown,  which  derives 

'  its  lustre  from  the  associated  radiance  of  every 
christian  grace.  Besides,  the  genuine  virtues 
are  all  of  the  same  family :  and  it  is  only  by  be- 
ing seen  in  company  with  each  other,  sind  with 
Piety  their  common  parent,  that  they  are  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  legitimate. 

.     But  it  is  the 'property  of  the  ekritHan  virtnaa,. 

\\]hiX,\3k,ea\V  oUai  asxiiable  membenjof  the  i 
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fkmiij,  while  emcb  it  doing'  ita  own  pirticalar 
dul/,  it  ifl  oontributinff  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
HMt ;  and  the  larger  the  ikmilj,  the  better  tliey 
live  together,  u  no  one  ean  advance  iuieir  with- 
oat  Uboiiring  for  th«  advancement  of  the  whole : 
tfiua,  no  man  can  lie  benevolent  on  Christian 
principlee  without  self-denial;  and  bo  of  the 
other  virtues :  each  is  connected  with  sonie  other, 
lod  all  with  Religion. 

I  already  antieipate  the  obvious  and  hack- 
vaiftd  rsfdy,  that,  *  whoever  be  the  instrament, 
and  whatever  be  the  motive  of  bounty,  still  the 
poor  an  equally  relieved,  and  therefore  the  end 
le  tito  eune.'  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Ihoee  coinpaawionate  hearts,  who  cannot  but  be 
euiMillj  an  nous  that  the  distressed  should  be 
relwved  at  any  rate,  should  not  too  scrupulously 
iaqoii*  inttiany  eaoee  of  which  the  effect  is  so 
benefieiaL  Nor  indeed  will  candour  urotinixe 
loo  eariovsly  into  the  errors  of  any  liiAf  which 
bnevolenee  will  always  be  allowed  to  be  the 
shining  ornament,  while  it  does  not  pretend  to 
he  the  atoninf^  virtue. 

Let  me  not  be  misrepresented,  as  if  I  were 
iseUnjf  to  detract  fW>m  the  value  of  this  amia- 
Ue  Aeling ;  we  do  not  surely  lower  the  practice 
by  setkins  to  enoble  the  principle ;  the  action 
Will  not  be  impaired  by  mending  the  motive ; 
snd  BO  one  will  be  likely  to  give  the  poor  less 
beeaiMi  he  seeks  to  please  God  more. 

Oam  eannoC  then  help  wiahing  that  pecuniarv 
bonntj  were  not  only  not  practised,  but  that  it 
were'  nol  annetimes  enjoined  too,  as  a  redeem- 
in^vhtiie.  In  many  con versatmns,  (I  had  sl- 
aMMl  aaid  hi  many  charity-sermons*,)  it  is  in^i. 
niMled  aa  if  a  little  alms-giving  could  pay  off 
old  eeoree  eontracted  by  favourite  indulgences. 
Thisi,  tfaoo^  oflen  done  by  wcll-meaning  men 
to  advanee  the  interests  of  some  prenent  piouw 
porpose,  yet  has  the  mischievous  efF^ct  of  thorn* 
nedicinee  which,  while  they  may  relieve  a  local 
eenplaint,  are  yet  undermining  the  general 
habit. 

That  great  numbers  who  are  not  influenced 
Vf  m  hiph  a  principle  as  Christisnity  holds  out, 
are  yet  truly  eompassionate  without  hypocriHv 
tad  without  oetentation,  who  can  doobt  ?  But 
who  that  fbela  the  beauty  of  benevolence  can 
■void  beinr  solicitous,  not  only  that  its  offer- 
inge  ehmild  comfort  the  receiver,  but  return  in 
Ueasinge  to  the  bosom  of  the  giver,  by  spring*- 
ing  from  eaeh  motives,  and  being  accompanied 
by  such  a  temper  as  shall  redound  to  his  eternal 
good  T  For  that  the  benefit  is  the  same  to  the 
object,  whatever  be  the  character  of  the  benc- 
ftctor,  is  but  an  ancomfbrtable  view  of  things  to 
a  real  Christian,  whose  compassion  reaches  to 
the  Bonis  of  men.  Such  a  one  longs  to  see  the 
charitable  fiver  as  happy  as  he  is  endeavonrincf 
to  make  the  object  of  his  bounty :  but  nuch  a 
one  knows  that  no  happiness  can  bo  fully  and 
fliaally  enjoyed  but  on  tlie  solid  basis  of  chris- 
tian piety. 

For  as  Religion  ia  not,  on  the  one  hand,  mere, 
ly  an  opinion  or  a  sentiment,  so  neither  is  it,  nn 
the  other,  merely  an  act  or  a  performance ;  but 
It  b  a  diaponition,  a  habit,  a  temper :  it  is  not  a 
name,  but  a  natnre :  it  is  a  turning  the  whole 
mind  to  God :  it  is  a  oonoentration  of  all  tho 
nnron  and  aflbctkms  of  the  aooJ  into  one  eteod  V 


point,  an  uniform  desire  to  please  IHm.  This 
desire  will  natorally^nd  necessor'jly  manifest 
itself  in  our  doing  all  the  gmid  we  can  to  our 
fl'llow.creaturefl  in  every  prmhible  way ;  for  it 
will  be  found  that  neither  of  tiie  two  parts  into 
which  practical  rclijfion  is  divided,  can  be  per- 
formed with  any  degree  of  pcrfectiim  but  by 
those  who  unite  both  ;  as  it  may  b<;  quef«tiiined 
if  any  man  really  </o^s  Move  his  neighbour  aa 
himself,*  who  does  not  first  endeavour  to  *  love 
God  with  all  his  heart.*  As  genius  has  been  de- 
fined to  be  btning  general  powers  of  rnind,  acci- 
dentally determmed  to  some  particular  pursuit, 
so  piety  may  be  denominated  a  strong  general 
disposition  of  the  heart  to  every  thing  that  is 
right,  breaking  forth  iiito  every  excellent  action, 
as  the  occasion  presents  itself.  The  temper 
must  be  readv  in  the  mind,  and  the  whole  heart 
must  be  prepared  and  trained  to  every  act  of 
virtue  to  which  it  may  be  called  out.  For  reli- 
gious principles  are  like  the  military  exercise  ; 
they  keep  up  an  habitual  state  of  preparation 
for  actual  service ;  and,  by  itever  relaxing  the 
discipline,  the  real  Christian  is  ready  for  every 
duty  to  which  he  may  be  commanded.  Right 
actions  best  prove  the  existence  of  religion 
of  the  heart;  but  they  are  evidences,  not 
causes. 

Whether  therefore,  a  man*s  charitable  net  ions 
proceed  from  religious  principle,  he  «i  ill  h*  best 
able  to  ascertain  by  scrutinizing  into  what  is 
the  general  disposition  of  his  time  and  fortune, 
and  by  observing  whether  hiM  pleasures  and  ex- 
penses are  habitually  regnlated  with  a  view 
to  enable  him  to  be  more  or  less  useful  to 
others. 

It  is  in  vain  that  he  possesses  what  is  called 
by  the  courtesy  of  fashion,  the  hftt  heart  in  the 
worlds  (a  character  we  every  day  hear  applied 
to  the  libertine  and  the  protiigal,)  if  he  mpiander 
his  time  and  estate  in  such  a  round  of  extrava- 
gant indulirenccs  niid  thous'htlcsft  dissipation  as 
leaves  him  little  money,  and  less  leisure  for  no- 
bler purposes.  *Tt  makes  but  liifle  difference 
whether  a  man  is  prevented  fVom  doing  good  by 
hard-hearted  parsimony  or  an  unprincipled  ex- 
travagance ;  the  stream  of  usefulness  is  equally 
cat  off  by  both. 

The  mere  ratual  benevolence  of  any  man  can 
have  little  claim  to  solid  esteem ;  nor  docs  any 
charity  deserve  the  name,  which  does  not  grow 
out  of  a  tender  conviction  that  it  is  his  bnundcn 
duty  ;  which  does  not  spring  from  a  settled  pro- 
pensity to  obey  the  whole  will  of  God ;  which 
is  not  therefore  made  a  part  of  the  general  plan 
of  his  conduct;  and  which  does  not  lead  him  to 
order  the  whole  scheme  of  his  affairs  with  an 
eye  to  it. 

'  Ho  therefore,  who  docs  not  habituate  himself 
to  certain  interior  restmintR,  who  dnps  not  live 
in  a  regular  course  of  solf-renuncintion,  will  not 
bn  likely  often  to  perform  acJs  of  lK»ncf3Ccncc, 
wh^n  it  becomes  necessary  to  convert  to  8uc!i 
purposes  any  of  that  time  or  mrney  whicli  ap- 
petite, temptation,  or  vanity  solicit  him  to  divert 
to  other  puriwses. 

And  purely  ho  who  seldom  sacrifices  one  dar- 
ling induli^^nce,  who  does  not  snblrart  one  gra- 
tiflcation  from  the  incessant  round  of  hi*  enjov- 
,  ments,  when  the  indulgence  ^ouU  oVnXtMcX^^ 
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oapacity  of  doing  good,  or  when  the  Mcrifice  CHAP.  IIL 

would  enlarire  bis  power,  does  not  doMrve  the    mi.         #    *    r     »•   •         j      *s i-*x.  -  «^».^ 

cal  criterion  of  charity,  to  whom  .re  wetolook,  f"^  aeonstqutnce  of  the  <'«*~^*^'"»J- 

but  to  the  con«:icDtio;.  Christie  ?    No  other  f-^'  T    if    If          i^^SS^  ^  LSSl 

•pirit  but  Umt  by  which  he  is  governed,  en  dtntatty  ^^Bf>t,  net  a,  '  P^f^.^'*^ 

■ubdue  self-love :  .nd  where  «.lf.lSve  U  the  pre.  ^  /"^'f  'A'"^"*  «««•'•  ^^/"K^ 

dominuit  passion,  benevolence  can  have  bit  a  »~"<^ '»  '»*"^'»  '•"»  »^'"''"»  "^  ^^V*; 

fijoble,  or  an  accidental  dominion.  Let  not  the  truly  piooa  be  ofiendad,  at  ii^  ia 

Now  if  we  look  around,  and  remark  the  ex-  the  preeent  chapter,  which  ia  intendad  to  treat 

cesaea  of  luxury,  the  costly  divoraions,  and  the  of  the  notorious  neglect  of  religioaB  edaealian« 

intemperate  dissipation  in  which  numbers  of  I  meant  to  inainuate,  that  the  principios  and 

professing  Christians  indulge  themselves,  can  tempers  of  Christianity  may  be  formed  in  tht 

any  stretch  of  candour,  con  even  that  tender  young  mind,  by  the  mere  mechanieal  openlka 

sentiment  bv  which  we  are  enjoined  *  to  hope*  of  early  instruction,  without  the  co-operating 

and  to  *  believe  all  things,*  enable  us  to  hope  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.    To  imply  ihii 

and  believe  that  such  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  would  be  indeed  to  betray  a  lamentable  igWK 

christian  benevolence,  merely  because  we  see  ranee  of  human  nature,  of  the  disorder  that  sin 

tliem  perform  some  casual  acta  of  charity,  which  has  introduced,  of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  human 

the  spirit  of  the  world  can  contrive  to  make  means ;  Jm  entirely  to  mistake  the  genina,  and 

extremely  compatible  with  a  voluptuous  life ;  overlook  the  most  obvious  and  important  troths 

and  the  cost  of  which,  after  all,  bears  but  lit-  of  our  holy  religion. 

tie  proportion  to  that  of  any  one  vice,  or  even  It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  theSnprame 

vanity.  Being  works  chiefly  by  moans ;  and  though  it 

Men  will  not  believe  that  there  is  hardly  any  be  confessed  that  no  defect  of  education,  nooor 

one  human  good  quality  which  will  know  and  ruption  of  manners  can  place  any  out  of  the 

keep  its  proper  bounds,  witiiout  the  restraining  reach  of  the  Divine  influences  (for  it  is  nnder 

Influence  of  religious  principle.    There  is,  for  such  circumstances,  perhaps,  that  some  of  the 

instance,  great  danger  lest  a  constant  attention  most  extraordinsry  instances  of  Divine  graea 

to  so  right  a  practice  as  an  invariable  economy,  have  been  manifested)  yet  it  must  be  owned, 

should  incline  the  heart  to  the  love  of  money,  that  instructing  ciiildren  in  principles  of  reh- 

Notliing  con  eflcctually  counteract  this  natural  gion,  and  giving  them  early  habits  of  teape- 

propensity  but  the  christian  habit  of  devoting  ranee  and  piety,  is  the  way  in  which  we  may 

those  retrenched  expcnsus  to  some  good  pur.  most  ounfidcntly  expect  the  Divine  bleesing 

pose ;  and  then  economy  instead  of  narrowing  And  that  it  is  a  work  highly  pleasing  lo  &d, 

the  heart,  will  enlarge  it,  by  inducing  a  con-  and  which  will  bo  most  assuredly  accompanied 

stant  association  of  benevolence  with  frugality,  by  his  gracious  energy,  we  may  jndge  firom 

An  habitual  attention  to  the  wants  of  others  is  what  he  says  of  his  faithful  servant  Abraham ; 

the  only  wholesome  regulator  of  our  own  ex-  *  I  know  him  that  he  will  command  his  children, 

penses;  and  carries  with  it  a  whole  train  of  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  ahali  kefp 

virtues,  disinterestedness,  sobriety,  and  tempo-  the  way  of  the  Lord.' 

ranee.    And  those  who  live  in  the  custom  of  But  religion  is  the  only  thing  in  which  we 

levying  constant  taxes  on  their  vanities  for  such  seem  to  look  for  the  end,  without  making  ass 

purposes,  serve  the  poor  still  less^an  they  serve  of  the  means ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  moie  ear- 

themselves.    For  if  they  are  charitable  upon  prising  if  we  were  to  expect  that  our  children 

true  christian  principles, '  they  are  laying  up  should  become  artists  and  scholars  witboot  be> 

for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  ing  bred  to  arts  and  languasrea,  than  it  is  ts 

time  to  come.'  look  for  a  christian  world,  without  a  riiristian 

Thus  when  a  vein  of  Christianity  runs  through  edocatioiL 

the  whole  mass  of  a  man's  life,  it  gives  a  new  Tiie  noblest  objects  can  yield  no  delight  if 

value  to  all  his  actions,  and  a  new  character  to  there  be  not  in  the  mind  a  disposition  to  relish 

all  his  views.     It  transmutes  prudence  and  ceo-  them.    There  must  be  a  oongruity  between  the 

nomy  into  christian  virtues ;  and  every  offering  mind  and  the  object,  in  order  to  produce  any 

that  is  presented  on  the  altar  of  charity  becomes  capacity  of  enjoyment.    To  the  matiiematician, 

truly  consecrated,  when  it  is  the  gift  of  obedi-  demonstration  is  pleasure  ;  to  the  philosopher, 

cndc,  and  the  price  of  self-denial     Piety  is  that  the  study  of  nature  ;  to  the  voluptuary,  the  gra- 

fire  from  heaven  tliat  can  alone  kindle  the  sacri-  tiflcation  of  his  appetite ;  to  the  poet,  the  pjea 

fioe,  which  through  tlie  mediation  and  interces-  sures  of  the  imagination.     These  objecta  they 

flion  of  our  groat  High  Priest,  *will  go  up  for  a  each  respectively  pursue,  as  pleasures  adapted 

memorial  before  God.*  to  that  part  of  their  nature  which  they  have  been 

On  the  otiier  hand,  when  any  act  of  bounty  is  accustomed  to  indulge  and  cultivate. 

£9rformpd  by  way  of  composition  with  our  Ma-  Now  as  men  will  be  apt  to  act  consistently 

er,  either  as  a  purchase  or  on  expiation  of  un-  witli  their  general  views  and  habitual  tenden- 

allowed  iiidulgciicps ;  tliough,  even  in  this  case,  cics,  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  expect  that  the 

Cod  (who  makes  all  passions  of  men  subservient  philosopher  should  look  for  his  sovereign  good 

to  hJH  giK)d  purposes,)  can  make  the  gift  equally  at  a  ball,  or  the  sensualist  in  the  pleasures <»  in- 

bencficial  to  the  receiver,  yet  it  is  surely  not  too  tcllcct  or  piety  ?     None  of  those  ends  are  an- 

Btxero  to  say,  that  to  the  giver  such  acts  are  an  swerable  to  tbe  general  views  of  the  respective 

unfounded,  dependence,  a  deceitful   refuge,  a  pursuer;  they  are  not  correspondent  to  his  ideas; 

broken  gtaffi  they  are  not  commensurate  to  his  alme.    The 
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■uUimest  pieAtnrM  ean  affiird  litUa  gratification 
where  a  taate  for  tJieni  has  not  been  previoufily 
formed.  A  clown,  who  should  hear  a  scholar 
or  an  artist  talk  of  the  delights  of  a  library,  a 
picture  gallerv,  or  a  concert,  could  not  guess  at 
the  nature  of  the  pleasures  they  afford;  nor 
would  his  being  introduced  to  them  give  him 
much  clearer  ideas ;  because  he  would  bring  to 
them  an  eye  blind  lo  proportion,  an  understaiid- 
iag  new  to  science,  and  an  ear  deaf  to  harmony. 

Sliall  we  expect  then,  since  men  can  only  be- 
ttoQM  scholars  by  diligent  labour,  that  they  shall 
hcoome  Christians  by  mere  chance !  Shall  we 
be  mrprised  if  thoee  do  not  fulfil  the  MceB  of 
ralifioB  who  are  not  trained  to  an  acquaintance 
with  them  7  And  will  it  not  be  obvious  that  it 
rnnat  be  some  other  thing  besides  the  abstruse- 
Be«  of  oreeds,  which  has  tended  to  make  Chris- 
tianity unfashionable,  and  piety  obsolete  7 

It  probably  will  not  be  disputed,  that  in  no 
age  have  the  passions  of  our  high-born  youth 
been  so  early  freed  from  all  curb  and  restraint. 
In  no  age  has  the  paternal  authority  been  so 
conlemptooosly  treated,  or  e?ery  species  of 
Bobordinatioa  so  disdainfully  trampled  upon. 
In  no  age  have  simple,  and  natural,  and  youth- 
fal  pleasures  so  early  lost  their  power  over  tiie 
minid ;  nor  was  ever  one  great  secret  of  virtue 
and  happiness,  the  secret  of  being  c/uoply  plea$- 
s<  so  little  nnderstood. 

A  taatfl  Ibr  costly,  or  artificial,  or  tumultuous 
phaaarce  cannot  be  gratified,  even  by  their  most 
sBduloue  porsners,  at  every  moment ;  and  what 
wratched  management  is  it  in  the  economy  of 
hnmnn  hanpinesSf  so  to  contrive,  as^that  the  en- 
joyment shall  be  rare  and  diflicult,^and  the  in- 
tervalfl  long  and  languid !  Whereas  real  and 
nnadoltantad  pleasures  occur  perpetually  lo 
him  who  coUivatcs  a  taste  for  truth  and  nature, 
snd  sdenoe  and  virtue.  But  these  simple  and 
tranquil  enjoyments  cannot  but  be  insipid  to 
him  wboae  passions  have  been  prematurely  ex- 
cited by  agitating  pleasures,  or  whose  taste  has 
been  depraved  by  such  as  are  debasing  and  fri. 
Toloos ;  Ibr  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  virtue 
than  some  good  people  are  willing  to  allow,  to 
faeaii  m  the  taste  pore  and  the  judgment  sound. 
A  vitiated  intellect  has  no  small  connexion  with 
depraved  morals. 

Since  amusements  of  some  kind  are  necessa- 
ry to  all  ages  (I  speak  now  with  an  eye  to  more 
homan  enjoyment)  why  should  it  be  an  object 
ef  early  care,  to  keep  a  due  proportion  of  tiiem 
in  reaenre  for  tlrase  future  seasons  of  life  in 
which  there  will  be  so  much  more  needed  7 
Why  should  there  not,  even  for  this  purpose,  be 
adopted  a  system  of  atlutary  restriction,  to  be 
used  by  parents  toward  their  children,  by  in- 
strodors  toward  their  pupils,  and  in  Uie  pro- 
gress of  lifo  by  each  men  toward  himself  7  In 
a  word,  why  should  not  the  same  reasons,  which 
have  induced  us  to  tether  inferior  animals,  sug- 
gest the  expediency  of,  in  some  sort,  tethering 
oian  also  7  Since  nothing  but  experience  seems 
lo  teach  him,  that  if  he  be  allowed  to  anticipate 
hu  future  poasessions,  and  trample  all  the  flow- 
ery fields  of  real,  aa  well  as  those  of  imaginary 
and  artificial  enjoyment,  ha  not  only  endures 
present  disgust,  but  defaces  and  destroys  all  Uie 
matariala  of  his  fatnre  happiness;  and 


leaves  himself,  for  tlie  rest  of  his  life,  nothing 
but  ravaged  fields  and  barren  stubble. 

But  the  great  and  radical  defect,  and  that 
which  comes  more  iiiinicdiately  within  tlie  pre- 
sent design,  seeuis  to  be,  that  in  general  the 
characterisiical  principles  of  Christianity  are 
not  earlv  and  strongly  infuned  into  Uic  mind : 
that  rehgion,  if  taught  at  all,  is  rather  taught 
incidentally,  as  a  thing  of  subordinate  vaiue, 
than  as  the  leading  principle  of  human  actions, 
the  great  animating  spring  of  human,  conduct 
Were  the  high  influential  principles  of  the  chris- 
tian roiiffion  anxiously  and  early  inculcated,  we 
should  find  that  thoso  lapses  from  virtue,  to 
which  passion  and  temptation  aflerwards  too 
frequently  solicit,  would  be  more  easily  reco- 
verable. 

For  though  the  evil  propensities  of  fallen  na- 
ture, and  the  bewitching  allurements  of  plea- 
sure, will  too  oflen  seduce  even  Uiose  of  the  best 
education  into  deviqus  puUis,  yet  we  shall  find 
that  men  will  seldom  be  incurably  wicked  unleas 
that  internal  corruption  of  principle  has  taken 
place,  which  teaches  them  how  to  justify  ini- 
quity by  srguinent,  and  to  confirm  evil  conduct 
by  the  sanction  of  false  reasoning ;  or  where 
there  is  a  total  ignorance  of  tlio  very  nature  and 
design  of  Christianity,  which  ignorance  can  on- 
ly exist  where  early  religious  instruction  has 
been  entirely  neglected. 

Tho  errors  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion may  be  reformed,  but  systematic  wicked- 
ness will  be  only  fortified  by  time ;  and  no  de- 
crease  of  strength,  no  decay  of  ap{tctitc,  can 
weaken  tlie  power  of  a  pernicious  principle. 
He  who  deliberately  commits  a  bad  action,  puts 
himself  indeed  out  of  Uie  path  of  safety  ;  but  he 
who  adopts  a  false  principle,  not  only  throws 
himself  into  the  enemy's  country,  but  burns  the 
shipfl,  breaks  tlie  bridge,  cuts  off  every  retreat 
by  which  he  might  one  day  hope  to  return  to 
his  own. 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  in  almost  all  the  cele- 
brated characters  of  whom  we  have  an  account  ' 
in  former  periods  of  the  English  hiRtory,  wc 
find  a  serious  attention  to  religion  discovering 
itself  at  tho  close  of  life,  however  the  preceding 
years  might  have  been  misemployed.  We  meet 
with  striking  examples  of  this  kind  amongst 
statesmen,  amongst  philosophers,  amongst  men 
of  business,  and  even  amongst  men  of  pleasure. 
We  have  on  record  the  dying  sentiments  of 
WaUingham,  ofSmitht  of  IiuHon^  tiie  favourites 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  We  see,  in  the  following 
roign,  Raleigh  supporting  himself  by  religion 
under  the  severity  of  his  fate;  Bacon  seeking 
comfort  in  devotion  amidst  his  disgraces ;  and 
Wotton,  after  having  been  ambassador  to  almost 
every  court  in  Europe,  taking  refuge  at  last  in 
a  pious  retirement  at  Eton  college.  But  to  enu- 
merate instances  would  be  endless,  when,  in 
fact,  we  scarcely  discover  a  singlo  instance  to 
the  contrary. — In  those  times  it  was  conisidercd 
as  a  matter  even  of  common  decency,  that  ad- 
vnnced  age  should  possess,  at  least,  the  exterior 
of  piety ;  and  wc  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  an  irreligious  old  man  would  have  been 
pointed  at  as  a  sort  of  monster. 

But  is  this  the  case  in  our  day  7  Do  we  now 
commonly  perceive  in  any  rank  that  dis^itioiL 
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to  dose  life  reli^ion«Iy,  which  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  alluded  waa  so  jireneral  even  in  the 
faMhionahlu  world  ?  I  fear  it  is  so  far  the  reverse, 
that  if  Pope  had  been  our  contemporary,  and 
were  now  compoeing  his  famoua  Ethical  Poom, 
ho  could  not  hazard  ovon  that  light  remark, 

Hiat  beads  and  prayer- bookit  aro  the  toys  of  age, 

without  grossly  Tiolating  probability. 

But  to  what  cause  aro  we  to  ascribe  that  su- 
perannuated impiety,  which  seems  to  distinguish 
the  present  from  the  preceding  generations? 
Is  it  not  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  early  re. 
ligious  instruction,  which  now  for  so  many 
years  has  been  gaining  ground  among  us?  In 
the  last  age  even  public  schools  were  places,  no 
less  of  chrisliun  than  of  classical  instruction  : 
and  the  omission  of  religious  worship,  whether 
public  or  private,  was  deemed,  at  least,  as  oen- 
surable  a  fault  as  the  neglect  of  a  lesson* — Pa- 
rents had  not  yet  imbibed  that  maxim  of  niodern 
refinement,  that  religious  instruction  ought  to 
be  deferred  until  the  mind  bo  capable  of  choos- 
ing  for  itself — thnt  is,  until  it  be  so  preoccupied 
as  to  leave  neither  room  nnr  relish  for  the  nrti- 
clt'S  of  Christian  faith,  or  the  rules  of  Christian 
obi'dience.  The  advice  of  the  wiso  king  of 
Israel  of  *  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,*  had  not  then  become  obsolete ;  and 
the  truth  of  his  assertion  in  the  remaining 
clause  of  the  passage,  was  happily  realized  in  the 
sinrcro,  though  late  return  of  many  a  wanderer. 

Even  in  the  very  laws  of  our  nature,  there 
■eems  to  be  a  gracious  provision  for  promoting 
the  final  clHcacy  of  early  religious  instruction. 
When  the  old  man  has  no  longer  any  relish  left 
fur  his  accustomed  gratifications,  in  what  way 
does  he  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  void  ?  Is  it  not 
by  sending  back  his  thoughts  to  his  early  years, 
and  endeavouring  to  live  over  again  in  idea 
those  scenes  which,  in  this  distant  retrospect, 
appear  far  more  delightful  than  he  had  found 
them  to  be  at  the  actual  period  of  enjoyment  ? 
Disgusted  at  every  thing  around  him,  and  dis. 
appointed  in  those  pursuits  to  which  he  had 
once  looked  forward  with  all  the  ardour  of  hojie  ; 
but  to  which  he  now  feels  he  has  sacrificed  in 
vain,  his  quiet,  and  perhaps  his  integrity,  he 
takes  a  pensive  pleasure  in  reviewing  the  season 
when  his  mind  vfcas  yet  cheerful  and  innocent ; 
and  even  the  very  cares  and  anxieties  of  that 
happy  period  appear  to  him  now,  in  a  more 
captivating  form  than  any  pleasures  he  can  yet 
hope  to  enjoy.  What  then  is  more  natural,  I 
had  almost  said  more  certain,  than  that  if  the 
principles  of  religion  were  inculcated,  and  the 
feelings  of  devotion  excited  in  his  mind  in  that 
most  susceptible  season  of  life,  they  should  now 
revive  as  well  as  other  contemporary  impres- 
eions,  and  present  themselves  in  a  point  of  view, 
the  more  interesting,  because,  while  all  other 
iuRfances  of  youthful  occupation  can  be  only  re- 
eollected^  these  may  be  called  up  into  fresh  exist- 
ence, and  be  enjoyed  even  more  perfectly  than 
before. 

The  defects  of  memory  also,  which  old  ago 

induces,  will,  in  this  instance,  assist  ratlier  than 

obstruct.     It  almost  universally  happens,  that 

the  more  recent  transactions  are  those  soonest 

Argotteo,  wlule  the  events  of  youth  and  cluld- 


hood  are  remembered  with  aoewaey.  If  theftb 
fore  pious  principles  have  been  implanted,  tbey 
will,  even  by  the  course  of  nature,  be  reeoUsot- 
ed,  while  those  things  which  meet  contrlbate  to 
hinder  their  growth  are  swept  from  the  memory. 
What  a  powerfol  encouragement  then  does  Ihii 
consideration  afford !  or  rather  what  en  indie. 
pensable  obligation  does  it  lav  upon  parents,  to 
store  the  minds  of  their  children  with  the  eeadi 
of  piety  !  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  nnes- 
tural  barbarity  is  it,  irretrievably  to  shut  npthe 
last  refuge  of  the  wretched,  by  a  neglect  or  this 
duty ;  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  thoae  whe 
had  *  stood  all  the  day  idle,'  to  be  called  (at  keit 
without  a  miracle)  even  at  the  eleventh  iioar. 

No  one  surely  will  impute  to  bigotry  or  e^ 
thusissm,  the  lamenting,  or  even  remonstratiii|f 
against  such  desperate  ncglipronoe ;  nor  can  it 
be  deemed  illiberal  to  inquire,  whether  even 
a  still  greater  evil  does  not  exist  1  I  mean, 
whether  pernicious  principles  are  not  as  atre- 
nuously  inculcated  as  those  of  real  virtue  and 
happiness  are  discountenanced  ?  Whether  young 
men  are  not  expressly  taught  to  take  cuaUw 
and  fashion  as  the  ultimate  and  exelnaiva 
standard  by  which  to  try  their  principlea  aad 
to  weigh  their  actions!  Whether  tome  idol 
of  false  honour  be  not  consecrated  and  set 
up  for  them  to  worship?  Whether,  even  among 
the  better  sort,  reputation  be  not  held  out 
as  a  motive  of  sufficient  energy  to  produee 
virtue,  in  a  world,  whore  yet  the  froaliat 
vices  are  every  day  practised  openly,  witb- 
oot  at  all  obstructing  the  reception  of  tbosa 
who  practise  them  mto  the  beat  company? 
Whether  resentment  be  not  ennobled ;  and  pridi^ 
and  many  other  passions,  erected  into  Imoor* 
able  virtues—virtues  not  leas  repugnant  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity  than  uliviuH 
and  gross  vices  ?  Will  it  be  thought  impertiiiaat 
to  inquire  if  the  awful  doctrines  of  a  perpetually 
present  Deity,  and  a  future  righteous  judgraoDt^ 
are  early  impressed  and  lastingly  engraved  on 
the  hearts  and  oonscieiioea  of  our  nifh4iom 
youth  ? 

Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one  particular  ia 
which  we  fall  remarkably  below  the  politer  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  it  is  in  that  part  of  ednea. 
tion  which  has  a  reference  to  purity  of  mind 
and  the  discipline  of  the  heart 

The  great  secret  of  religious  education,  which 
seems  ^nished  from  the  present  practice,  anu 
sists  in  training  young  men  to  an  habitual  in^ 
terior  restraint,  an  early  government  of  the  mL 
fections,  and  a  course  of  self-controul  over  those 
tyrannizing  inclinations  which  have  so  natural 
a  tendeney  to  enslave  the  human  heart.  With- 
out  this  habit  of  moral  restraint,  which  ia  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  christian  Tirtoe, 
though  men  may,  from  natural  temper,  often 
do  good,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
ever  be  good.  Without  the  vigorous  exorciee  of 
this  ccmtroling  principle,  the  best  dispoailiona 
and  the  most  amiable  quaJities  will  go  but  a 
little  way  towards  establishing  a  virtnoue  cha- 
racter.  For  the  best  dispositions  will  be  eaaily 
overcome  by  the  concurrence  of  passion  and 
temptation,  in  a  heart  where  the  paaaiona  have 
not  been  abcustomed  to  thia  wholesome  disei- 
fiUoA :  and  the  moat  amiable  qoalitiaa  will  but 
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mora  euily  betrmj  their  poManor,  unlMt  the 
heart  be  fortified  by  rapoaiad  acta  and  long 
bmbiu  of  reaiataooe. 

In  thia,  aa  in  variona  other  initanoea,  we  may 
bluah  al  the  superiority  of  pegmn  instiuction. 
Were  the  Roman  yoath  taught  to  imagine 
thenieelTea  alwaya  in  the  awtul  presence  of 
Galo,  in  order  to  habituate  tbaro  betimea  to 
tappraaa  base  aentiments,  and  to  excite  such  aa 
wen  fenarous  and  noble  7  and  ahould  not  tlio 
christian  youth  be  continnaljy  reminded,  that  a 
fresler  than  Cato  ia  here  7  Should  tliey  not  be 
tmiaed  to  the  habit  of  acting  under  the  oon- 
■tant  impreasiuu,  that  He  to  whom  they  must 
ene  day  be  aocountable  fi>r  intentions,  as  well  as 
worde  and  actions,  u  witneae  to  the  one  as  well 
aa  the  other  7  that  he  not  only  is  *  about  their 
path,*  but '  understands  their  fery  thoughts.* 

Were  the  disciples  of  a  pagan*  leader  taught 
that  it  vaa  a  motive  sufficient  to  compel  their 
obedience  to  any  rule,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not,  that  it  had  the  authority  of  their  teacher's 
name  7  Were  the  bare  words,  the  maiter  hmlh 
mid  it,  aofficient  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  to 
■ohdoe  all  reluctance  7  And  shall  the  scholars 
«f  a  mora  Divine  teacher,  who  have  a  code  of 
kwa  writlen  by  God  himself,  be  contented  with 
a  hnver  rale,  or  abide  by  a  meaner  authority  7 
And  is  any  argument  drawn  from  human  oon- 
Mdentiona  lilMly  to  operate  more  forcibly  oi^  a 
depandent  being,  than  that  simple  but  grand  as- 
ienion«  with  which  so  many  of  the  precepts  of 
ear  idtigion  are  introduced — Because,  tuds 
■arm  TB  iiHu>  ? 

It  is  doing  but  little,  in  the  infuaion  of  first 
■ginriplae,  to  obtain  the  bare  assent  of  the  un- 
dantandiaf  to  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
power,  aaMB  the  heart  and  afiections  go  along 
with  the  conviction,  by  our  conceiving  of  that 
power  aa  intimately  connected  with  ourselves. 
A  Ibcling  temper  will  be  but  little  aftccted  with 
the  eold  idea  of  a  feometrieal  God,  as  the  excel- 
lent Pascal  expresses  it,  who  merely  adjuats  all 
the  ports  of  matter,  and  keeps  the  elements  in 
order.  Such  a  mind  will  be  but  liltle  moved, 
nnlesa  he  be  taught  to  consider  his  Maker  un- 
der the  interesting  and  endearing  representu- 
tiea  which  revealed  religion  gives  of  him. 
That  *God  ia,*  will  be  to  him  rather  an  alarm- 
ing than  a  consolatory  idea ;  till  he  bo  persuad- 
ed ef  the  subsequent  proposition,  that '  he  ia  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.' 
Nay,  if  natural  religion  dce$  even  acknowledge 
one  awful  attribute,  that  *God  is  just,'  it  will 
only  increase  the  terror  of  a  tender  conscience, 
tin  it  be  learned  from  the  fountain  of  truth, 
that  he  is  '  the  juatifier  of  him  who  believeth  in 
Jesoa.* 

Bat  if  the  great  sanctiona  of  our  religion  are 
not  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart,  where  ahall 
ve  look  for  any  other  adequate  curb  to  the  fiery 
spirit  of  youth  7  For,  let  the  elements  be  ever 
so  kindly  mixed  in  a  human  composition,  let  the 
aatoral  lempor  be  ever  so  amiable,  still  when- 
ever a  man  ceases  to  think  himself  an  account- 
able  being,  what  motive  can  he  have  for  resist- 
ing a  strong  temptation  to  a  present  good,  when 
be  has  no  dread  that  he  shall  thcr^y  forfeit  a 
gttaiier  fatnre  good  7 


It  may  perhaps  bo  oojected,  that  tliis  deep 
sense  of  religion  would  iiitcrtere  with  the  giriio- 
ral  purpose  of  education,  which  is  deaigned  to 
qualify  men  for  the  buaineaa  of  human  lile,  and 
not  train  up  a  race  of  monks  and  ascetics. 

There  is  however  so  little  real  solidity  in  this 
specious  objection,  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 
that  if  religious  principles  were  more  deeply  im- 
presaed  on  the  heart,  even  the  things  of  this  world 
would  be  much  better  carried  on.  For  where 
are  wo  to  look  for  all  the  qualities;  which 
constitute  the  nun  of  business;  for  punctuality, 
diligence,  and  application,  for  such  alicniion 
in  doing  every  thing  in  its  proper  day  (the 
great  hinge  on  which  business  turns)  as  among 
men  of  principle?  Economy  of  time,  trnth 
in  observing  his  word,  never  daring  to  de- 
ceive  or  to  disappoint — these  form  the  very  es- 
sence of  an  active  and  an  useful  chaiacter ;  and 
for  these,  to  whom  shall  we  moat  naturally  look  7 
Who  is  so  likely  to  bo  *  slothful  in  business'  as 
he  who  is  *  fervent  in  spirit  7*  And  will  not  he 
be  most  regular  in  dealing  with  men,  who  ia 
most  diligeut  in  *  serving  the  Lord  V 

But,  it  may  be  said,  allowing  that  Religion 
docs  not  necessarily  spoil  a  man  of  6usi»ess, 
yet  it  would  efibctually  defeat  Uioae  accompli sh- 
menL»,Bnd  counteract  that  fine  breeding,  which 
essentially  constitute  the  genlUman. 

This  again  is  ao  far  from  being  a  natural  con. 
sequence,  that,  supposing  all  the  other  real  ad 
vantages  of  parta,  education,  and  society,  to  be 
equally  takgn  into  the  account,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  in  point  of  true  politenesa,  a  real  Chris- 
tian would  beat  the  world  at  his  own  wea{K>ns, 
the  world  itself  being  judge. 

It  must  bo  confessed,  that  in  the  prennt  cor* 
rupt  state  of  things,  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
contrivance  for  wnicli  we  are  more  obliged  to 
the  inventions  of  mankind  than  for  that  polite- 
ness, as  there  is  perhaps  no  acreen  in  the  world 
which  hides  so  many  ugly  sights,  yet  while  we 
allow  that  there  never  was  so  admirable  a  sub. 
stitutc  for  real  goodness  as  good  breeding,  it  is 
certain  that  the  principlea  of  Christianity  put 
into  action,  would  of  themselves  produce  more 
genuine  politeness  than  any  maxims  drawn 
from  motives  of  human  vanity  or  wurldiv  con- 
venience. If  love,  pcacp,  joy,  Iong-8ufl*ering, 
gentleness,  patience,  goodness,  and  meekness, 
may  be  thought  instruments  to  produce  sweet- 
ness  of  manners,  tliese  we  are  rzprcs«Iv  told  are 
the  *  fruits  of  the  Spirit.'  If  mourning  with 
tlic  afflicted,  rejoicing  with  the  hsppy  ;  if  to 
*  esteem  others  better  than  ourselves ;'  if  *  to 
take  the  lowest  room  ;'  if  not  to  week  our  own  ;' 
if  *  not  to  behave  ourselves  unseemly  ;'  if  *  not 
to  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity*—  if 
these  are  amiable,  engaging,  and  polite  parts  of 
behaviour,  then  would  the  documents  of  Saint 
Paul  make  as  true  a  fine  gentleman  as  the 
courtier  of  CaBtiglione,  or  even  the  Jjetttrt  of 
lord  Cheater firld  himsolf.  Then  would  Fintu- 
lution,  and  dissimulation,  and  all  the  nice  shaHi-s 
and  delicate  gradations  of  passive  and  active 
deceit,  bo  rendered  superfluous  ;  and  tim  a  Arc. 
tiona  of  ewery  heart  he  won  by  a  shorter  aiid 
a  surer  way  than  by  the  elegant  obliquiiies  of 
thia  late  popular  preceptor,  whose  mischiefs 
have  outlived  hia  lepulation  i  and  nvVio  ivq^hi'\>2^ 
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nUndin^  the  prciient  just  declcnnion  of  his  fame,  |  Pueal  hai  proved  Ulttt  ■■  iDOoh  rhetoric  tii<f 
greatly  helped,  during  its  transient  meridian,  i  logic.  tr>o  may  be  *hown  in  defending  RcveUtioD, 
to  relax  the  general  nerve  of  virtue,  and  has  |  aH  in  attacking  it  His  geometrical  spirit  was 
lefl  a  taint  upon  the  public  morals,  of  which  we  "     ' 

are  siill  sensible. 

l*hat  self-abasement  then,  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  true  Christianity,  and  the  external 
signs  of  which  good  breeding  knows  so  well 
how  to  assume  ;  and  those  charities  which  sug- 
gest invariable  kindness  to  others,  even  in  the 
smallest  things,  would  if  lefl  to  their  natural 
workings,  produce  that  gentlenesH  which  it  is 
one  great  object  of  a  polite  education  to  imitate. 
They  would  produce  it  too  without  effort  and 
without  exertion ;  for  being  inherent  in  t  (•'  sub- 
stance,  it  would  naturally  discover  itaelf  on  the 
surface. 

For  however  useful  tlie  institutions  of  polish- 
ed society  may  be  found,  yet  they  can  never 
alter  the  eternal  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  or  convert  appearances  into  realities; 
they  cannot  transform  decency  into  virtue,  nor 
make  politeness  pass  for  principle.  And  the 
advocates  for  fashionable  breeding  should  be 
humbled  to  reflect  that  every  convention  of  ar- 
tificial manners  was  adopted  not  to  cure^  but  to 
conceal^  deformity ;  that  though  the  superficial 
civilitiesof  elegant  life  tend  to  make  this  corrupt 
world  a  more  tolerable  place  than  it  would  be 
without  them,  yet  they  never  will  be  considered 
as  a  substitute  for  (ruth,  nor  a  commutation  for 
virtue,  by  htm  who  is  to  pass  the  definitive  sen- 
tence on  the  characters  of  men. 

Among  the  many  prejudices  which  the  young 
and  the  gay  entertain  against  religion,  one  is, 
that  it  is  the  declared  enemy  to  wit  and  genius. 
But,  says  one  of  its  wittest  champions,*  *■  piety 
enjoins  no  man  to  be  dull :'  and  it  will  be  found, 
on  a  fair  inquiry,  that  though  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied thiit  irrcligion  has  had  able  men  for  its  ad- 
vocates, yet  they  have  never  been  the  mo«f  able. 
Nor  can  any  learned  profussion,  any  department 
in  letters  or  in  science,  produce  a  champion  on 
the  side  of  unbelief,  but  Christianity  has  a  still 
greater  name  to  oppose  to  it ;  philosophers  them- 
sclvert  being  ji  id  ires. 

lie  uho  studied  the  book  of  nature  with  a 
scrutiny  which  has  scarcely  been  permitted  to 
any  other  mortal  cyr,  was  deeply  learned  in  the 
book  of  (lod.t  And  the  ablest  writer  on  the  in- 
tellect of  rna<u  ha.si  lof\  nno  of  the  ablest  treatises 
on  thf  Reasonable ness  of  Christianity.  This  es- 
say  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ings will  stand  up  to  latest  ages,  as  a  monument 
of  wisdom ;  while  Hume^s  posthumous  work, 
the  Essay  on  Suicide^  which  had  excited  such 
largo  exjiectations,  has  been  long  since  fbrgot- 
ten.t 


•  Dr.  South. 

t  Sir  Itiaac  Vcwtnn. 

i  Tlic  E>i«Ry  oil  Suicide  was  puhli^hoil  hooii  aftor  Mr. 
lljnic'V  ik'ttth.  It  niieht  mortify  his  lih>?ral  mind  (if 
matter  and  motion  worn  capable  of  conitcioiinnRttMi  to 
I'.-arn  that  his  dyins  If'rncy.  the  laKt  conctMitrntO'i  oflTvct 
ofhiri  i^-niii^  and  hin  principles,  ><pnt  fnnn  Iho  crave  an 
it  w<*ro.  by  a  man  wi  justly  renownud  in  uthnr  branctiL's 
nf  litcratiire,  productni  noNmsation  on  thr' public  mind. 
Anil  that  the  pn.*ciotH  infonnation  thnt  nvory  man  had 
a  ri«hi  to  be  hii*  own  cz^'ciilioncr,  wan  conitiderpil  an  a 
jiiriii]<>j*i>  HO  li;tlf>  ih'cirahlc.  that  it  probably  had  not  llic 
/L'htry  of  C4nivifrting  on**  frasj  road  inln  a  c?m'?lvry     ll 


not  likely  to  take  up  with  any  proofs  but  aaeh 
as  came  as  near  to  demonstration  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  would  admit  fnrsmiif  in  hii 
writings  on  the  ignorance  of  the  monks,  and  the 
Provincial  letters  on  the  fallacies  of  the  Jesnilt, 
while  they  exhibit  as  entire  a  freedcmi  from  bi- 
gotry, exhibit  also  as  much  pointed  wit,  and  at 
much  sound  reasoning,  as  can  be  fouad  in  tlie 
whole  mass  of  modern  philosophy. 

But  while  the  young  adopt  the  opinion  fhcor 
one  class  of  writers,  that  religions  men  are  weak 
men,  they  acquire  iVom  another  class  a  notion 
that  they  are  ridiculous.  And  this  opinion,  by 
mixing  itself  with  their  comnhm  notions,  and 
deriving  itself  from  their  very  amnscments,  is 
the  more  mic<chievoua,  as  it  is  imbibed  withoot 
suspicion,  and  entertained  without  resiBtanoe. 

One  common  medium  throngh  which  they 
take  this  false  view  is,  those  favourite  works  of 
wit  and  humour,  so  captivating  to  yoathfnl  ima- 
ginations, where  no  small  part  of  the  anthor^ 
success  perhaps  has  been  owing  to  his  dexter- 
ously introducing  a  pious  character  with  so 
many  virtues,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  lofe 
him ;  yet  tinctured  with  so  many  ahsordities, 
that  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  hioL 
The  reader's  memory  will  furnish  him  with  too 
many  instanoes  of  what  is  here  meant    Tin 
slightest  touches  of  a  witty  malice  can  make  the 
best  character  ridiculous.    It  is  effected  by  any 
little  awkwardness ;  absence  of  mind,  an  obso- 
lete phrase,  a  formal  pronunciation,  a  peculiarity 
of  gesture.    Or  if  such  a  character  be  brouglrt 
by  unsuspecting  honesty,  and  credulous  good- 
ness, into  some  foolish  scrape,  it  will   stamp  oa 
him  an  impression  of  ridicule  so  indelible,  that 
all  his  worth  shall  not  be  able  to  efTace  it ;  and 
the  young,  who  do  not  always  separate  their 
ideas  very  carefully,  shall  ever  after,  t»y  this 
early  and  false  association,  conceive  of  piety  ae 
having  something  essentially  ridiculous  u  itselfl' 
But  one  of  the  most  infallible  arts  by  which 
the  inexperienced  are  engaged  on  the  side  of 
irrcligion,  is  that  popular  air  of  candoiA',  good- 
nature, and  toleration,  which  it  so  invariably 
puts  on.     While  sincere  piety  is  often  accused 
of  incirnseness  and  severity,  because  it  cannot 
hear  the  doctrines  on  which  it  founds  its  eter- 
nal hopes  derided  without  emotion ;    indifller- 
ence  and  unbelief  purchase  the  praise  of  candor 
at  an  easy  price,  because  they  neither  suffer 
grief  nor  express  indignation  at  hearing  the 
most  awful  truths  ridiculed,  or  the  most  sotemn 
obligations  set  at  nought.    They  do  not  engage 
on  equal  terms.    The  infidel  appears  good-hu- 
moured from  his  very  levity ;  but  the  Qiristian 


Jy-  to  lite  crrtlit  tifthi;i  country  that  fcwi?r  copv»':»  of  l\\i«!  \  mau  law. 


work  were  sold  than  perhaps  ever  was  the  ease  with  a 
writer  of  00  much  eminence.  A  more  impotent  ael  of 
wicktMJncM  has  sehlom  hi*en  achieved,  or  one  whkb  lias 
had  the  elory  of  making  fitwcr  peigonii  wicked  or  mise- 
rable. That  cold  and  cheorlcM  oblivion  whidi  be  held 
out  a*  a  refuK*^  to  beingn  who  had  aolaoed  themselves 
with  tlie  iHtothing  1iu|ir  of  immortality,  has,  Inra  memo- 
rable retribution,  overidiadowed  hi4  last  labour;  the 
Emmy  on  Huicide  bcinjf  already  as  much  fbrpitten  as  hs 
promiiiod  thn.hj^Rt  ni'^ii  thnt  thny  themselves  woald  be. 
.And  thiif  flivouritn  work  b>fcame  at  once  a  prey  to  that, 
forf^ifulne^s  to  which  he  liad  consif  ned  the  whole  ha* 
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cannot  jest  on  ■ubjecta  which  involve  hit  evcr- 
iuitiiii;  vaK'ation. 

The  ftcuAers  whom  youn^  people  hear  talk, 
and  the  book§  they  hear  quoted,  falsely  charge 
their  own  injurious  opinions  on  Christianity, 
and  then  unjustly  accuse  her  of  bcin^  the  mon- 
ster they  have  made.  Thi-y  dress  her  up  with 
the  sword  of  persecution  in  ono  hand,  and  the 
flames  of  iiitoleranoe  in  the  otlier ;  and  then 
ridicule  the  sober-minded  for  worshippin,^  an 
idol  which  their  misrepresentation  has  rendered 
as  malignant  as  Moloch.  In  the  mean -time 
they  affect  to  seize  on  benevolence  with  czclu- 
five  appropriation  as  their  own  cardinal  virtue, 
and  to  accuse  of  a  bigotted  cruelty  that  narrow 
spirit  which  points  out  the  perils  of  licentious- 
ness, and  the  terrors  of  a  future  account.  And 
yet  this  benevolence,  with  ail  its  tender  mercies, 
18  not  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  endeavour  at 
snatchiog  away  from  humble  piety  the  comibrt 
ot'  a  present  hope,  and  the  bright  prospect  of  a 
felicity  that  shall  have  no  end.  It  docs  not  how- 
ever seem  a  very  probable  means  of  increasing 
the  stock  of  human  happiness,  to  plunder  man- 
kind  of  that  principle,  by  tiic  destruclio  i  oi' 
which  friendship  is  robbed  of  its  bond,  society 
of  its  security,  patience  of  its  motive,  morulily 
of  its  foundation,  integrity  of  its  reward,  sorrow 
of  its  consolation,  lift  of  its  balm,  and  death  of 
its  sapporL* 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  one  of  the  meanest  ad- 
vantaijes  of  a  better  state  that,  as  the  will  shall 
be  reformed,  so  the  judgment  shall  be  rectified  ; 
that  *  evil  shall  no  more  bo  called  good,*  nor  the 
*  churl  liberal  ;*  nor  the  plunderer  of  onr  best  pos- 
■eatioo,  our  principles,  btnevolent.  Thim  it  will 
be  evident  that  greater  injury  could  not  be  done 
to  truth,  nor  greater  violence  to  languagp,  than 
by  attempting  to  wrest  from  ChriMtiunity  that 
bene%'oIence  which  is  in  fact  her  most  appropri- 
ate and  peculiar  attribute.  *  A  now  command, 
ment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.* 
If  benevolence  be  *  good  will  to  men,*  it  \\'a*i  j 
that  which  an^elie  messengers  were  not  thought ! 
tno  high  to  announce,  nor  a  much  higher  hvinrr  ! 
than  angels  tfio  great  to  teach  by  his  exaiii]>le, 
and  to  illubtrate  by  his  death.  It  was  tlic  rri- 
terion,  the  very  watch-word  as  it  were,  by  which 
fat  intended  hi«  religion  and  his  followers  sliuuhl 
be  distinguished.  *  Ry  this  hhall  all  men  know 
tlist  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  yc  huvi:  love  one  to 
a.iother.*  Resides,  it  is  the  very  genius  of 
Chruttianity  to  extirpate  all  seltishness,  on  whose 
vacated  ground  bene\*oIenco  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily plants  itself. 

But  not  to  run  through  all  the  particulars 
which  obstruct  the  growth  of  piety  in  young 
persons,  I  shall  only  name  one  more.  They 
Mar  much  declamation  from  the  fashionable 
reasoners  against   the   contracted   and   selfish 

*  Vniine  persons  arc  tmi  liable  to  he  nihinl  by  that  rt- 
tp-itt^  ili^inppniiniiiitipiiiii  of  ilw  nr-w  philo!M»j\hiT:<.  wlH*n 
Kfitinf  nn  •*vcr>*  Ihing  ami  pi>rKiii  CiiniirriiMl  with  re- 
T'Slr^lffliginn  '  Ttuftf  aiithiiiN  <tfl(>ii  qnrtti-salirirnl  pn- 
«N  a«  cnw  historical  aiithorilM>ii ;  fur  lll^tanc(^  liccaiMc 
J:i\-n.ii  has  KAiit  that  iho  Jrwn  u-f-rc  so  narrnwiiiiiiil*'*! 
ifHt  ih"y  r*f' I'Mtl  to  •ih  iw a  spriiie of  walcr. nr  th<'  rii!ht 
rrtjk'i.  lu'an  enqiiiririff  Irav-fllcr  wli>)  wax  not  of  ttii>ir  n'- 
lifiin,  I  make  littU*  iltnibt  but  many  an  icii'iriiiit  fn-*?- 
fhinkiT  ha*  actually  gnw  away  with  ths  b>li«>f.  that 
f>ich  (•KKt-natnrtsd  aclii  nf  information  were  actually  fur- 
kdden  by  the  law  of  MtKws. 


spirit  of  Christianity — that  it  is  of  a  sordid  tem 
per,  works  tor  pay,  and  hxiks  for  reward. 

This  jargon  of  Frerirh  philosophy,  which 
prates  of  pure  disinterested  goodness  acting  for 
its  own  sake,  and  equally  despising  punishmen 
and  disdaining  reconificnce,  indicates  as  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  of  Christian  re- 
velation, when  it  addresses  man  as  a  being  made 
up  of  pure  intellect,  without  any  mixture  of 
passions,  and  who  can  bo  made  happy  without 
hope,  and  virtuous  without  fear.  These  pliiloso- 
phers  affect  to  be  more  inde)iendcnt  than  Moses, 
more  disinterested  than  Christ  himself;  for 
^  Moses  had  respect  to  the  recom pence  of  re- 
ward ;'  and  Christ  *  endured  the  cross  and  do. 
spised  the  shame,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  bo- 
fore  him.* 

A  creature  hurried  away  by  the  impulse  of 
some  impetuous  inclination,  is  not  likely  to  be 
restrained  (if  he  bo  restrained  at  all)  by  a  cold 
reflection  on  the  beauty  of  virtue.  If  the  dread 
of  offending  God,  and  incurring  his  everlasting 
displeasure,  cannot  stop  him,  how  shall  a  weak- 
er  motive  do  it  ?  When  we  see  that  the  power, 
ful  sanctions  which  Religion  holds  out  are  too 
of\cn  an  inetfcctual  curb  ;  to  think  of  attaining^ 
the  same  end  by  feebler  means,  is  as  if  one 
should  expect  to  make  a  watch  go  the  belter  by 
breaking  the  main-spring;  nay,  as  al>surd  as  if 
the  philosopher  who  inculcates  the  doctrine 
should  undertake,  with  one  of  his  fingers,  to 
lif\  an  immense  weight  which  had  resisted  the 
{wwcrs  of  the  crane  and  lever. 

On  calm  and  tem)ierate  spirits  indeed,  in  tlia 
hour  of  retirement,  in  the  repose  of  the  pas. 
sions,  in  the  absence  of  temptation,  virtue  does 
seem  to  be  her  own  adequate  reward  :  and 
very  lovely  are  the  fruits  she  Ix-ars  in  preB€r\'- 
ini;  health,  eredit,  and  fortune.  Rut  on  how  few 
will  this  priiieiiiju  act  I  and  even  on  them  how 
oi\cn  will  its  0{)«>r:ition  he  siisjiPiided  ?  and 
though  virtue  for  her  own  sake  mii^ht  have  cap- 
tivated a  few  hearts^  whieh  aluiost  seem  cast  in 
a  natural  mould  ot'tfoodiiess,  yet  no  motive  could 
at  all  tiiiics,  be  so  likely  to  restrain  even  these, 
t'esiioriiiljy  under  the  pressure  vt'teinptHlinn)  as 
this  simple  assertion — Fur  all  thia^  dud  trill 
brins  thee  unin  judijmfnt. 

It  \?  the  lieaiity  of  our  n-li<rion,  that  it  is  not 
held  out  oxelnsivt'Iy  to  u  few  H-leet  spirits:  that 
it  is  not  an  ohjeet  of  sfK'cuI'ition,  or  un  exercise 
of  iiiifenuity,  but  a  rule  uf  life,  suited  to  every 
coiiditioii,  capacity,  ami  temper.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  ('hrislian  religion  to  //c,  what  it  was  tho 
glory  of  every  ancient  philr>sophic  system  not  to 
Ik;,  the  relitrion  of  the  people ;  and  that  which 
ainstilules  its  charucteristie.  value,  is  its  suita- 
bleness to  the  genius,  condition,  and  necessitieti 
of  mankind. 

For  with  whatsoever  obscurities  it  has  pleased 
(lod  to  shadow  some  parts  of  his  written  word, 
yet  he  has  graciously  ordered  that  whatever  is 
necessary  ehoiild  lie  perspicuous  also :  and 
thousrh,  a:4  to  his  adorable  essence,  *  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him  ;'  yet  these  arc 
not  the  medium  tiiroiigh  whieh  he  has  left  us  to 
di-cover  our  duty.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  fioints, 
revi-aled  religion  has  a  decided  supeiiority  oyer 
all  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy,  whieh 
were  always  in  many  tC8\hicIb  imvt^LtVvcaXA'a 
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and  extravagant,  bocau^tc  not  framed  frurn  ob- 
BLTvatiuiis  driwa  from  a  |ii'rit:ct  knov\'lefi;^o  'of 
what  \va<«  in  man.*  WhurHas  the  \vh«>lir  >ciieinu 
of  the  (x<is|H.'I  IS  accoinnuMJattfd  to  roal  iiuinan 
nature  ;  ]:iyiii:>  o\vn  irs  mortal  di^ca^o,  prcHont- 
in<;  ilMfinly  rciiedy  ;  cxiiibitin^  riili:s  uf  conduct 
of..i:n  diilicult,  indeed,  but  never  iiii|M><sib]e  ;  and 
where  the  rulis  was  .su  hij^h  that  the  praeticabili. 
t}'  seeiHi^d  d<'S{H-ralc,  hohliiiv  out  a  liv'.ii'jr  pat- 
torn,  to  clueidafe  Ilic  doctrine  and  to  illuNtrate 
the  pr-c'«|»t ;  olTi^rinjj  every  wh«'re  the  clearest 
notions  of  what  we  have  to  ho[><!,  and  what  we 
Jiavc  to  iVar  ;  titir  stron^e^t  injunetionM  o'  what 
we  are  to  bolicvi.*,  and  the  most  explicit  direc- 
tions of  what  we  are  to  do ;  vitii  the  most  en- 
eourajjiiigotr-Tsof  r)iiiiicas8istancofor*<lrenfjth- 
euini;  our  I'aitii  and  qiiickp.'iinfr  our  olMSdience. 

In  short,  whri<M'er  cxammes  tiic  wants  of  his 
0".n  heart, anil  the  appropriate  assistiix't;  which 
the  Gos'K.'l  furnishes,  wiil  find  tiiem  to  he  two 
tallies  whicii  oxactly  eorrcsp>ud — an  internal 
evidence,  !itron!;er  p**rhaps  than  any  other,  of 
the  truth  of  Re%-elation. 

This  is  the  reliijion  with  which  the  ini;enunus 
heartH  of  youth  Miiould  be  wnruu;d,  aiul  by  which 
their  miruK  while  pliant,  should  be  directed. 
This  will  atfird  a  *  lamp  to  tiieir  paths,*  Mtronji{* 
er,  8teadi(^r,  bri«^hter,  than  the  feeble  and  un- 
certain glimmer  of  a  cold  and  comfortless  uhi- 
lo:jophv> 


Oth^  Hymptnms  of  the  thrJinn  of  Chriittianily — 
No  fmnihj  rfli'jinn — Corrupt  or  neirlirrrnt  ex- 
ample of  superiors — The  self-deuyiu^  aud 
eptiriirriiea!  virtuts  held  in  contemjtt — AVf/fr/ 
of  eueouratrin^r  and  promoting  religion  among 
ser  rants. 

It  wa.M  by  no  means  the  deniirn  of  the  prcf^nt 
undertiikinfir  to  make  a  general  invective  on  the 
corrupt  ^tale  of  manners,  nr  even  to  anintadvcrt 
on  the  cniiduct  of  the  higher  ranks,  but  inas- 
much as  the  corruption  of  that  conduct,  and  the 
dt'pravation  of  those  manners  ap|M;ar  to  Ix*  a  na- 
tural cfmsequencc  of  the  visible  decline  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  as  operatinj^  in  its  turn,  as  a  cause, 
on  tlie  interior  ordcr:s  of  society. 

Of  the  other  obvious  causes  which  contribute 
to  this  decline  of  morals,  little  will  be  said.  Nor 
is  the  present  a  romantic  attempt  to  restore  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  manners.  This  is  too 
litc:rally  an  aire  of  irold,  to  ex|iect  that  it  shriuld 
be  Ko  in  the  (xictical  and  fiirurativc  sense.  It 
would  be  unjust  and  absurd  not  to  form  our  opi- 
nions and  expectations  fron)  the  present  jrcneral 
stale  of  Koeiely.  And  it  would  arLMie  jrreat  ijy- 
iioranee  of  the  rorrujjtion  whioh  cominore(>,  and 
I'onrpie^l,  Mild  riehes,  and  arts  ne.ei»s.-.irily  irjtro- 
iUwr.  into  a  Htiit<',  to  lf>ok  lor  tiio  siinc  soIkt- 
inindedne^s,  siinidieity,  and  purity  amonfj  the 
tlrt'[rs  of  liomulu.*^  as  the  severe  and  simple 
mannnrs  ot' elder  Ro:ne  pres<!iited. 

Rut  t!ioivj-!i  it  would  he  an  atttTijp*.  of  despe- 
rate hardiht)f)d,  to  controvert  that  maxim  of  the 
witty  bard,  t!iat 

To  iii'inil  tlw  wi>rl'l  'ij  a  vast  (1i?si;;n  ; 

<  popular  aphorism,  by  the  way,  wli'ich  has  done 


no  little  mischief,  inasmuch,  aa  under  the  mask 
of  hofielos.sness  it  sujrfrests  an  indolent  acqui 
cscence  ;  yet  to  make  the  best  of  the  times  in 
whicii  we  live ;  to  fill  np  the  measure  of  our 
own  actual,  particular,  and  individual  duties; 
ami  to  take  care  that  Uie  a^  shall  not  be  the 
worse  tor  our  havinj;  been  oast  into  it,  seems  to 
be  the  bare  dictate  nt'  common  probity,  and  not 
a  romantic  flight  of  impracticable  pcrtection. 

Is  it  then  so  very  chimerical  to  imagine  thtt 
the  benevolent  can  be  sober-minded  '  Is  it  ro. 
mantic  to  desire  that  the  good  should  be  con. 
si>tcnt  ?  Is  it  absurd  to  fancy  that  what  hsi 
once  l)een  practised  should  not  now  be  iinprac- 
tieable  ? 

It  is  im[x)S8ibIe  not  to  help  regretting  that  it 
should  bo  the  general  temper  of  raanj  of  the 
leading  pcr!:on8  of  that  age  which  arrogates  to 
itself  the  glorious  character  of  the  age  of  tent- 
ro/r/icr ,  to  bo.  kind,  coiijiiderate,  and  compassion- 
ate, every  where  rather  than  at  home  ;  that  the 
rich  anti  the  fashionable  should  be  zealous  ia 
promotinjr  rclij*ious  as  well  as  charitable  insti- 
tutions abroad,  aud  yet  discourage  every  thing 
which  Irjoks  like  religion  in  their  own  f*amilies; 
that  they  shojtld  be  at  a  considerable  expense  in 
iiihtructintf  the  poor  at  a  distance,  and  yet  dis. 
credit  piety  amonfr  their  own  servants — those 
more  immediate  objects  of  every  mau*s  attention, 
whom  Providence  has  enabled  to  keep  any; 
and  for  whose  conduct  he  will  be  finally  ac- 
countable, inasnmcb  as  he  may  have  helped  to 
Cfjrrupt  it. 

Is  there  any  degree  of  pecuniary  bounty  with- 
out doors  which  can  counteract  the  mischief  of 
a  wrong  example  at  home,  or  atone  for  Uiat  in- 
fectious laxity  of  principle  which  spreads  cor- 
ruption wherever  its  influence  extends  ?  Is  not 
ho  the  best  benefactor  to  society  who  sets  the 
best  example,  and  who  does  not  only  the  most 
g(x>d,  but  the  least  evil  ?  Will  not  that  roan, 
however  liberal,  very  imperfectly  promote  viitoe 
in  the  world  at  large,  who  neglects  to  dissemi- 
nate its  principles  within  the  immediate  sphere 
of  his  own  {)er8onal  influence,  by  a  correct  con- 
duct and  a  blanteless  behaviour  ?  Can  a  gene- 
rous but  profli&fate  ficrson  atone  by  his  purse 
for  the  disorders  of  his  life  ?  Can  he  expect  a 
blessing  on  his  bounties,  while  he  defeats  their 
clTect  by  a  profane  or  even  a  careless  conver- 
satirm  ? 

In  moral  as  well  as  in  imlltical  treatises,  it  ii 
oflon  assorted  that  it  is  a  great  evil  tc  do  no 
giMMl ;  but  it  has  not  been  perhaps  enough  in- 
sisted on.  that  it  is  a  great  deal  to  do  no  cviL 
This  speeics  of  goodness  is  not  ostentatious 
nnou£rh  for  popular  declamation  ;  and  the  value 
of  this  alKtinonee  from  vice  is  perhaps  not  well 
understtMid  hut  by  Christians,  because  it  wanti 
the  osti'nsihl'?  brilliancy  of  actual  (icrfbrmance. 

Rut  as  they/riNri/^/tsof  Christianity  are  in  no 
jrroat  repute,  so  their  concomitant  qualifies,  the 
evanirelical  virtues,  are  pro|K)rtional)Iy  dises- 
tePMicd.  Tjot  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
those  secret  h:ibils  of  ftclf-eontrol,  those  inlerinr 
and  unohtrusivn  virtues,  which  excite  no  asto- 
nishment, kindle  no  emulation,  and  extort  no 
praise,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult, 
and  the  most  sublime ;  and  if  Christianity  be 
iTuc,  villi  be  the  most  graciously  accepted  by 
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Aim  who  witnaasm  the  secret  oombiit  and  the 
■ilent  f  ictorj :  while  the  splendid  deeds  which 
have  the  world  for  their  witness,  and  immortal 
fame  for  their  reward,  shall  perhaps  cost  him 
who  achiered  them  less  than  it  costs  a  conscion* 
tiuus  Christian  to  sabdae  one  irre^rular  incliiia> 
taoo:  a  conquest  which  the  world  will  never 
know,  and,  if  it  did,  wonld  probably  despise. 

Thoa^  great  actions,  performed  on  human 
BMlivea,  are  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Dispo- 
■er  to  be  equally  beneficial  to  society  with  such 
as  are  performed  on  purer  principles ;  yet  it  is 
an  aSacUng  consideration,  that,  at  the  final  ad. 
jnatment  of  accounta,  the  politician  who  ruis^d 
a  Blata,  or  the  hero  who  pre§erved  it,  may  miss 
of  that  favour  of  God  which,  if  it  was  not  his 
nwtive,  will  certainly  not  be  his  reward.  And 
it  b  awfiil  to  reflect,  as  we  visit  the  monuments 
JQslJy  raised  by  public  gratitude,  or  the  statues 
properly  erected  by  weircarnod  admiration ;  it 
IS  awfuX  I  aav,  to  reflect  on  what  may  now  be 
the  analterable  condition  of  the  illustrious  object 
of  these  deserved  but  unavailing  honours ;  and 
that  he  who  has  saved  a  state  may  have  lost  his 
own  sool ! 

A  ehristiAn  life  seems  to  consist  of  two  things 
almost  eqaaliy  diflicult ;  the  adoption  of  good 
hibila,  and  the  excision  of  such  as  are  evil.  No 
eoe  eeta  out  on  a  religious  course  with  ft  stock 
of  native  innocence,  or  actual  freedom  from  sin; 
ior  there  la  no  such  state  in  human  life.  The 
aataral  heart  is  not,  as  has  been  too  often  sup- 
posed, a  blank  paper,  whereon  the  Divine  Spirit 
has  nothinir  fo  do  but  to  stamp  characters  of 
foodncaa.  No!  many  blots  are  to  be  erased, 
xnany  defilements  are  to  be  cleansed,  as  well  as 
fresh  Impiwsions  to  be  made. 

The  vigilaiit  Christian,  therefore,  who  acts 
with  an  eye  to  the  approbation  of  his  Maker, 
rather  than  to  that  of  mankind ;  to  a  future  ac- 
eoant,  rather  than  to  present  glory  ;  will  find 
that  dilij^ently  to  cultivate  the  *  un weeded  gar- 
den* of  hia  own  heart ;  to  mend  the  soil ;  to  clear 
the  froand  of  indigenous  vices,  by  practising 
the  painful  business  of  extirpation,  will  be  that 
part  of  his  duty  which  will  cost  him  most  la- 
IXMir,  and  bring  him  least  credit :  while  the  fair 
flower  of  one  sliowy  action,  produced  with  little 
trouble,  and  of  which  the  very  pleasure  is  re- 
ward enough,  shall  gain  him  more  praise  than 
the  eradication  of  the  rankest  weeds  which  over- 
nm  the  natural  heart. 

Bat  the  Gospel  judges  not  afler  the  manner 
of  men ;  for  it  never  fails  to  make  the  abstinent 
virtues  a  previous  step  to  the  right  performance 
of  the  operative  ones;  and  the  relinquishing 
what  is  wrong  to  be  a  necessary  prelude  to  the 
perfbrniance  of  what  is  right  It  makes  *  ceas- 
ing to  do  evil*  the  indispensable  prpliminary  to 
'learning  to  do  well.*  It  continually  su^gestn 
that  something  is  to  be  laid  aside,  as  well  an  to 
bs  practised.  We  must  *  hate  vain  thoughts* 
bdore  we  can  *love  God^s  law.'  We  must 
hy  aside  '  malice  and  hypocrif*y,*  to  enable 
u  'to  receive  the  engrafled  word.*  Having 
'a  etMiscience  void  of  offence;* — *  abstaining 
fioa  fleshly  lusts  ;* — *  bring  every  thought  into 
obedience  ;* — these  are  actions,  or  rather  ncf^a- 
fiona,  which,  though  they  never  will  obtain  im- 
Bortality  fimn  tha  chisel  of  the  statuary,  the 
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declamation  of  the  historian,  or  the  panegyric 
of  the  poet,  will,  however,  be  *  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance,*  when  the  works  of  the  statuary, 
the  historian,  and  the  poet  will  bo  no  more. 

And,  for  our  encouragement,  it  is  observable 
that  a  more  difficult  Christian  virtue  generally 
involves  an  easier  one.  A  habit  of  self.denial 
in  permitted  pleasures,  eaaily  induces  a  victory 
over  such  as  are  unlawfuL  And  to  sit  loose  to 
our  own  possessions,  necessarily  includes  an  ex- 
emption from  coveting  the  possessions  of  others* 
and  so  on  of  the  rest 

Will  it  be  diflicult  then  to  trace  back  to  ftiat 
want  of  early  restraint  noticed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  licence  of  behaviour  which,  having 
been  indulged  in  youth,  aflerwards  reigned 
uncontrolled  in  families:  and  which  having 
infected  education  in  ita  first  springs,  tainta  all 
the  streams  of  domestic  virtue  7  And  will  it  be 
thought  strange  that  that  same  want  of  religious 
principle  which  corrupted  our  children,  ahonid 
corrupt  our  servants  7 

We  scarcely  go  into  any  company  without 
hearing  some  invective  against  the  increaaed 
profligacy  of  this  order  of  men ;  and  the  remark 
is  made  with  as  great  an  air  of  astonishment,  aa 
if  the  cause  of  the  complaint  were  not  as  visible 
as  the  truth  of  it.  It  would  be  endless  to  point 
out  instances  in  which  the  increased  dissipation 
of  their  betters  (as  they  are  oddl^  called)  haa 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  evil.  But 
it  comes  only  within  the  immediate  design  of 
the  present  undertaking  to  insist  on  the  single 
circumstance  of  the  almost  total  extermination 
of  religion  in  fashionable  families,  as  a  canao 
adequate  of  itself  to  any  consequence  which  de- 
praved morals  can  produce. 

Is  there  not  a  degree  of  injustice  in  persons 
who  exprevs  strong  indignation  at  those  Crimea 
which  crowd  our  prisons,  and  furnish  our  inces- 
sant executions,  and  who  yd  diBcouragc  not  an 
internal  principle  of  vice:  since  those  crimes 
are  nothing  more  than  that  principle  put  into 
action  ?  And  it  is  no  less  absurd  than  cruel,  in 
such  of  the  great  as  lead  disorderly  lives,  to  ex- 
pect to  prevent  vice  by  the  laws  they  make  to 
restrain  or  punish  it,  while  their  own  example 
is  a  perpetual  source  of  temptation  to  commit  it 
If,  by  their  own  practice,  they  demonstrate  that 
they  think  a  vicious  life  is  the  only  happy 
one,  with  what  colour  of  justice  can  they  inflict 
penalties  on  others,  who,  by  acting  on  the  same 
principle,  expect  the  same  indulgence  ! 

And  indeed  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  to 
expect  very  high  degrees  of  virtue  and  probity 
fiom  a  class  of  people  whoso  whole  life,  after 
ihcy  are  admitted  info  dissipated  families,  is  one 
continued  counteracticm  of  the  principles  in 
which  they  have  probably  been  bred. 

When  a  poor  youth  is  transplanted  from  one 
oft-  osc  excellent  institutions  which  do  honor  to 
the  present  age,  and  give  some  hope  of  reform- 
ing the  next,  into  the  family  of  his  noble  bene- 
factor in  town,  who  has,  i>erhaps,  provided  lil)c- 
rally  for  his  instruction  in  the  country ;  what 
inust  be  his  astonishment  at  finding  the  manner 
of  life  to  which  he  is  introduced  diametrically 
opposite  tn  that  life  to  which  he  has  been  taught 
that  salvation  is  alone  annexed  !  He  has  been 
taught  that  it  waa  his  bounden  duty  to  be  de- 
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▼outly  thankful  for  hit  own  scanty  meal,  per- 
hapB  of  barley-bread ;  yet  he  aees  his  noble  lord 
■it  down  every  daj, 

Not  to  a  dinner,  bat  a  liecatomb : 

to  a  repaat  of  which  every  element  ii  plundered, 
and  every  climate  impoverished ;  for  which  na- 
ture is  ransacked,  and  art  is  exhausted ;  without 
even  the  formal  ceremony  of  a  slight  acknow- 
ledgmenL  It  will  be  lucky  for  tlie  master,  if 
his  servant  does  not  happen  to  know  that  even 
the  pagans  never  sat  down  to  a  repast  without 
making  a  libation  to  their  deities ;  and  that  the 
Jews  did  not  cat  a  little  fruit,  or  drink  a  cup  of 
water,  without  an  expression  of  devout  thank- 
iiiinesB. 

Next  to  the  law  of  God,  he  has  been  taught  to 
reverence  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  respect  an 
act  of  parliament  next  to  a  text  of  Scripture  : 
yet  he  sees  his  honourable  protector,  publicly 
in  his  own  house,  engaged  in  the  evening  in 

E laying  at  a  fame  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
iws,  and  against  which  perhaps  he  himself  had 
boon  assisting  in  the  day  to  pass  an  acL 

While  the  contempt  of  religion  was  confined 
to  wits  and  philosophers,  the  effect  was  not  so 
■ensibly  felt  But  we  cannot  congratulate  the 
ordinary  race  of  mortals  on  their  emancipation 
from  old  prejudices,  or  their  indifference  to  sa- 
cred usages ;  as  it  is  not  at  all  visible  that  the 
world  is  become  happier  in  proportion  as  it  is 
become  more  enlightened.  We  might  rejoice 
more  in  the  boasted  diffusion  of  light  and  free- 
dom, were  it  not  apparent  that  bankruptcies  are 
grown  more  frequent,  robberies  more  common, 
divorces  more  numerous,  and  forgeries  more  ex- 
tensive— that  more  ricii  men  die  by  their  own 
hand,  and  more  poor  men  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner — than  when  Christianity  was  prac- 
tised by  the  vulgar,  and  countenanced,  at  least, 
by  the  greaL 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  while  the 
affluent  are  encouraging  so  many  admirable 
schemes  for  promoting  religion  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  that  they  do  not  like  to  perpe- 
tuate the  principle,  by  encouraging  it  in  their 
own  children  and  their  servants  also  7  Is  it 
not  a  pity,  since  thcM  last  are  so  moderately 
furnished  with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  to 
rob  them  of  that  bright  reversion,  the  bare  hope 
of  which  is  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  hardships 
tliey  undergo  here^-especially  since  by  dimi- 
nishing this  future  hope,  we  shall  not  be  likely 
to  add  to  their  present  usefulness  ? 

Slill  allowing,  what  has  been  already  granted, 
that  absolute  infidelity  is  not  the  reignmg  evil, 
and  that  servants  will  perhaps  be  more  likely 
to  see  religion  neglected  than  to  hear  it  ridiculed 
—would  It  not  tie  a  meritorious  kindness  in  fa- 
milies of  a  better  stamp,  to  furnish  them  with 
more  opportunities  of  learning  and  practising 
th3ir  duty  7  Is  it  not  impolitic  indecid,  as  well 
as  unkind,  to  refuse  them  any  means  of  having 
impressed  on  their  consciences  the  operative 
principles  of  Christianity  ?  It  is  but  little,  barely 
not  to  oppose  their  going  to  church,  not  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  their  duty  at  home,  their  op- 
portunities of  doing  both  ought  to  be  facilitated, 
.  by  giving  them,  at  certain  seasons,  as  few  em- 
'  jJoyments  as  poesible  that  may  interfere  with 


both.  Even  when  religioo  b  W  pretty  geneiaa 
consent  banished  from  our  ftmiuee  at  home,  that 
only  furnishes  a  stron^r  reason  whj  our  fami- 
lies should  not  be  bcuushed  from  religion  in  the 
churches. 

But  if  these  opportunitiee  are  not  made  easy 
and  convenient  to  them,  their  eoperiors  have  no 
right  to  expect  from  them  a  xeal  so  far  trans» 
cending  their  own,  as  to  induce  tham  to  sur- 
mount difficulties  for  the  sake  of  duty.  Religion 
is  never  once  represented  in  Scripture  as  alight 
attainment ;  it  is  never  once  illustrated  by  an 
easy,  a  quiet,  or  an  indolent  allegory. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  exhibit^  under  the  ac 
tive  figure  of  a  combat,  a  race ;  something  ex- 
pressive of  exertion,  activity,  progress.  And  jet 
many  are  unjust  enough  to  think  that  this  war- 
fare can  be  fought,  though  they  themselves  aie 
perpetually  weakening  the  vigour  of  the  com- 
batant ;  this  race  be  run,  though  they  are  Inoes^ 
santly  obstructing  the  progress  ofhini  who  runs 
by  some  hard  and  interfering  command.  That 
our  compassionate  Judge,  who  *  knoweth  where- 
of we  are  made,  and  remembereth  that  we  are 
but  dust,*  is  particularly  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  their  infirmities,  can  never  be  doubted ;  but 
what  portion  of  forsriveness  he  will  extend  to 
those  who  lay  on  their  virtue,  hard  burdens  *too 
heavy,  for  them  to  boar  *  who  shall  say  ? 

To  keep  an  immortal  bein^  in  a  state  of  spi- 
ritual darkness,  is  a  positive  disobedience  to  Hii 
law,  who  when  he  bestowed  the  Bible,  no  less 
than  when  he  created  the  material  world,  said 
Let  there  be  light.  It  were  well,  both  Ibr  the 
advantage  of  master  and  servant,  that  the  Utter 
should  have  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  fre- 
quently impressed  on  his  heart ;  that  his  con- 
science should  be  made  familiar  with  a  system 
which  offers  such  clear  and  intellip^ible  proposl. 
tions  of  moral  duty.  The  striking  interrogalioii, 

*  how  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin 
against  God  7*  will  perhaps  operate  as  fordbly 
on  an  uncultivated  mind,  as  the  most  eloquent 
essay  to  prove  that  man  is  not  an  aeoonntaUe 
being.  That  once  credited  promise,  that '  they 
who  have  done  well  shall  go  into  everlasting 
life,*  will  bo  more  grateful  to  the  spirit  of  a  plain 
man,  than  that  more  elegant  and  disinterested 
sentiment,  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.    That, 

*  ho  that  walketh  uprightly  walkieth  surely,*  is 
not  on-  the  whole  a  dangerous,  or  a  mtaleeding 
maxim.  And  *  well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser* 
vant !  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things, 
though  offensive  to  the  liberal  spirit  or  philoso- 
phic dignity,  is  a  comfortable  support  to  humble 
and  suffering  piety.  That  *  we  should  do  to 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us,*  is  a 
portable  measure  of  human  duty,  al  wars  at  hand, 
as  always  referring  to  something  within  him* 
self,  not  amiss  for  a  poor  man  to  carry  constant 
ly  about  with  him,  who  has  neither  time  nor 
learning  to  search  for  a  better.  It  is  an  uni- 
versal and  compendious  law,  so  universal  as  U^ 
include  the  whole  compass  of  social  obligation; 
so  compendious  as  to  be  inclosed  in  so  short  and 
plain  an  aphorism,  that  the  dullest  mind  cannot 
misapprehend,  nor  the  weakest  memory  forget 
it  It  is  convenient  for  bringing  out  on  all  the 
ordinary  occasions  of  life.     We  need  not  say* 

*  who  shall  go  up  to  heaven  and  hmg  it  unto 
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1M,  ftr  thk  word  ii  very  niffh  unto  thee,  in 
thjr  month  and  in  thy  heart,  Uiat  thou  mayest 
do  it.'« 

For  it  is  a  rery  valuable  part  of  the  gospel  of 
ChriM,  that  though  it  is  an  entire  and  perfect 
sjstcni  in  its  desiffn  !  though  it  exhibits  one 
great  plan  from  which  complete  trains  of  argu- 
ment, and  connected  ccbemee  of  reasoning  may 
be  deduced ;  yet  in  compassion  to  the  multitude, 
for  whom  this  benevolent  institution  was  in  a 
good  measure  designed,  and  who  could  not  have 
comprehended  a  U>ng  chain  of  propositions,  or 
have  embraced  remote  deductions,  the  most  im* 
portant  truths  of  doctrine,  and  the  most  essential 
documents  of  virtue,  are  detailed  in  single  max. 
ims,  and  comprised  in  short  sentences ;  inde. 
pendent  of  themselves,  yet  making  a  necessary 
part  of  a  consummate  whole ;  from  a  few  of 
which  principles  the  whole  train  of  human  vir- 
tues haji  been  deduced,  and  many  a  perfect  body 
of  ethics  has  been  framed. 

If  it  be  thought  wonderful,  that  from  so  few 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  so  few  figures  of  arithme. 
lie,  so  few  notes  in  music,  such  ondlcss  combi. 
Dttions  should  have  been  produced  in  their  re. 
spective  arts  how  far  more  beautiful  would  it 
be  lo  trace  the  whole  circle  of  morals  thus  grow- 
ing oat  of  a  few  elementary  principles  of  gospel 
truth. 

All  Seneca's  arguments  against  the  fear  of 
death  nevar  yet  reconciled  one  reader  to  its  ap- 
proach half  so  effectually  as  the  hambic  believer 
IS  reconciled  to  it  by  that  simple  persuasion,  *  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth'.' 

While  the  modern  philosopher  is  extending 
the  boondaries  of  human  knowledge,  by  under- 
taking to  prove  that  matter  is  eternal ;  or  en- 
Urging  the  stock  of  human  happiness,  by  de- 
monstrating the  extinction  of  spirit — it  can  do 
no  harm  lo  an  unlettered  man  to  believe,  that 
*  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  (^Sod's 
word  shall  not  pass  away/  While  tho  former 
is  indulging  the  profitable  inquiry  why  the 
Deity  made  the  world  so  late,  or  why  he  made  it 
at  all,  it  will  not  hurt  the  latter  to  bclteve  that 
*in  the  beginning  God  made  tho  world/  and 
that  in  the  end  *hc  shall  judge  it  in  righteous- 


While  the  liberal  scholar  is  usefully  studying 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  let  litm  rejoice 
that  his  more  illiterate  brother  poR^esseti  the 
plain  conviction  that  *  love  w  the  fulfiUing  of  tho 
law* — that  Move  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.* 
And  let  him  be  perRUaded  that  he  himself, 
though  he  know  all  Tully^s  Offices  by  heart, 
ma^  not  have  acquired  a  more  feeling  and  ope- 
rative sentiment  than  is  conveyed  to  the  com- 
mon Christian  in  the  rule  to  *  bear  each  other's 
borthen.*  While  the  wit  is  criticising  the  creed, 
he  will  be  no  loser  by  encouraging  his  depend- 
tats  to  keep  the  commandments ;  since  a  few 
loeh  simple  propositions  as  the  above  furnish  a 
more  practical  and  correct  rule  of  life  than  can 
be  ginned  from  all  the  volumes  of  ancient  phi- 
losnfrfiy,  justly  eminent  as  many  of  them  are  for 
wisdom  and  purity.  For  (hough  they  abound 
with  passages  of  true  sublimity,  and  sentiments 
of  great  moral  beauty,  yet  the  result  is  naturally 
de&ctivet  the  conclusions  necessarily  contra- 
•  Dent.  XIX.  11  and  19: 


dictory. — This  was  no  fault  of  the  author,  but 
of  the  system.  The  vision  was  acute,  but  the 
light  was  dim.  Tho  sharpest  sagacity  could 
not  distinguish  spiritual  objects,  in  tho  twilight 
of  natural  religion,  with  that  accuracy  with 
which  they  are  now  diricerned  by  every  common 
Christian,  in  the  diffusion  of  gospel  light 

And  whether  it  be  that  what  depraves  the 
principle  darkens  tho  intellect  airo,  certain  it  is 
that  an  uneducated  serious  Christian  reads  his 
Bible  with  a  clearness  of  intelligence,  with  an 
intellectual  comment  which  no  sceptic  or  mere 
worldling  ever  attains.  The  former  has  not 
prejudged  the  cause  he  is  examining.  He  it 
not  ot\en  led  by  his  passions,  still  more  rarely 
by  his  interest,  to  resibt  his  convictions.  While 
the  *  secret  of  the  Lord  is  (obviously)  with  them 
tliat  fear  him,'  the  mind  of  them  who  fear  him 
not,  is  generally  prejudiced  by  a  retaining  fee 
tVom  the  world,  from  their  passions  or  their 
pride,  before  they  enter  on  the  inquiry. 

Witli  what  consistency  can  tho  covetous  man 
embrace  a  religion  which  so  pointedly  forbids 
him  to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth  V  How  will 
the  man  of  spirit,  as  the  world  is  pleased  to  call 
the  duellist,  relish  a  religion  which  allows  not 

*  the  sun  to  go  down  upon  his  wrath  7*  How 
can  the  ambitious  struggle  for  *a  kingdom 
which  is  not  in  this  world,  and  embrace  a  faith 
which  commands  him  to  lay  down  his  crown  at 
the  feet  oT another  V  How  should  the  professed 
wit  or  the  mere  philosopher  adopt  a  system 
which  demands  in  a  lofly  tono  of  derision, 

*  Where  is  tho  scribe?  Where  is  the  wise? 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  7*  How  wiR 
the  self-satisfied  Pharisee  endure  a  religion 
which,  while  it  peremptorily  demands  from  him 
every  useful  action,  and  every  right  exertion, 
will  not  permit  him  to  rest  his  hope  of  salvation 
on  their  performance  ?  Ho  whose  aflbctions  are 
voluntarily  riveted  to  the  present  world,  will  not 
much  delight  in  a  scheme  whose  avowed  prin* 
ciplcs  is  to  set  him  above  .1.  The  obvious  con- 
fluence of  those  *  hard  sayings,*  is  illustrated 
by  daily  instances.  *  Have  any  of  the  rulers 
believed  on  him  ?'  is  a  question  not  confined  to 
tho  first  ape  of  his  appearance.  Had  the  most 
enlightened  philosophers  of  the  most  polished 
nations,  collected  all  the  scattered  wit  and  learn* 
ing  of  the  world  into  one  point  in  order  to  in- 
vent a  religion  for  tho  salvation  of  mankind,  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  itf  perhaps  precisely  the 
thing  they  would  never  have  hit  upon:  precisely 
the  thing  which,  being  offered  to  them,  ihej 
would  reject.  Tho  intellectual  pride  of  the  phi- 
losopher relinhed  it  as  little  as  the  carnal  pride 
of  the  Jew ;  for  it  flattered  human  wit  no  more 
than  it  gratified  human  grandeur.  The  pride 
of  great  acquirements,  and  of  gfcat  wealth, 
equally  obstructs  the  reception  of^  divine  truth 
into  the  heart ;  and  whether  the  natural  man  be 
called  upon  to  part  cither  from  *  great  posses- 
sions,' or  » high  imaginations,'  he  equally  goee 
away  sorrowing. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  nefflieent  conduct  of  Chriitiam  no  real  o&. 
jection  affainst  Chn8tianUif,--The  reason  wAy 
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ii9  effects  are  not  more  manifest  to  worldly 
men,  is  because  believers  do  not  lead  Chris- 
tian lives.  Professors  differ  but  little  in  their 
practice  from  unbelievers.  Even  real  Chris- 
tians are  too  diffident  and  timid,  and  afraid 
of  acting  up  to  their  principles. —  The  absur- 
dity of  the  charge  commonly  brought  agtii^st 
religious  people,  that  they  are  too  strict. 

It  if,  an  objection  frequently  brought  against 
ChriBtianity,  that  if  it  exhibited  lo  perfect  a 
■cheme,  if  its  influences  were  as  strong,  if  its 
effects  were  as  powerful,  as  its  friends  pre- 
tend, it  must  have  produced  more  visible  con- 
•eqnences  in  the  reformation  of  mankind.  This 
is  not  the  place  fully  to  answer  this  objection, 
which  (like  all  the  other  cavils  against  our  re- 
ligion) continues  to  be  utged  just  as  if  it  never 
had  been  answered. 

That  vice  and  immorality  prevail  in  no  small 
degree  in  countries  professing  Christianity,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  own  to  be  convinced. 
Bat  that  this  is  the  case  only  because  this  be. 
nifin  principle  is  not  sufiered  to  operate  in  its 
full  power,  will  be  no  less  obvious  to  all  who  are 
■incere  in  their  inquiries  :  For  if  we  allow  (and 
who  that  examines  impartially  can  help  allow- 
inp)  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Christi- 
anity to  make  men  better,  then  it  must  be  the 
aversion  from  receiving  it,  and  not  the  fault  of 
the  principle,  which  prevents  them  from  be- 
oommg  so. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects 
which  Christianity  actually  produced  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  when  it  was  received 
in  its  genuine  purity,  and  when  it  did  operate 
without  obstruction,  from  its  professors  at  least, 
will  want  no  nth  r  proof  of  its  inherent  power 
and  efKcacy.  At  that  period,  its  most  decided 
and  industrious  enemy,  the  emperor  Julian, 
oould  recommend  the  manners  of  Gallileans  to 
the  imitation  of  his  pagan  high  priests;  though 
he  himself,  at  the  samie  time,  was  doing  every 
thing  which  the  most  inveterate  malice,  sharpcn- 
d  by  the  acutest  wit,  and  backed  by  the  most 
absolute  power  could  devise,  to  discredit  their 
doctrines. 

Nor  would  the  cflicacy  of  Christianity  bo  less 
visible  now  in  influencing  the  conduct  of  its 
professors,  if  its  principles  were  heartily  and 
sincerely  received.  They  would,  were  they  of 
the  true  genuine  cast  operate  on  the  conduct  so 
effectually,  that  we  should  see  morals  and  man- 
ners growing  out  of  principles,  as  we  see  other 
consequences  grow  out  of  their  proper  and  na- 
tural causes.  Let  but  this  great  spring  have  its 
unobstructed  play,  and  there  would  be  little  oc- 
cwion  to  declaim  against  this  excess  or  that 
enormity.  If  the  same  skill  and  care  which  arc 
employed  in  curing  symptoms,  were  vigorously 
levelled  at  the  internal  principle  of  the  disease, 
the  moral  health  would  feol  the  benefit.  If  thot 
attention  which  is  bestowed  in  lopping  the  re- 
dundant and  un<)ightly  branches,  were  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  sound  and  uncorrupt  root, 
the  effect  of  this  labour  would  soon  be  discovered 
by  the  excellence  of  the  fruits. 

For  Uiouch,  even  in  the  highest  possible  ex- 
ertion  of  religious  principle,  and  the  most  dili- 
gent  pnctice  of  all  ita  oonsoquential  train  of 


virtooa,  man  would  atiU  find  evil  propensitiM 
enough,  in  his  fallen  nature,  to  make  it  neces. 
sary  that  he  should  counteract  them  by  keeping 
alive  his  diFigeuce  after  higher  attainments,  and 
toquicken  his  aspirations  after  a  bettei  state  ;  jst 
the  prevailing  temper  would  ho  in  general  right; 
the  will  would  be  m  a  great  measure  rectined ; 
and  the  heart,  feeling,  and  acknowledging  iU  dis- 
ease, would  apply  itself  diligently  to  the  only 
remedy.    Thus  though  even  the  best  men  hare 
infirmities  enough  to  deplore,  and  commit  sins 
enough  to  keep  them  deeply  humble,  and  feel 
more  sensibly  than  others  the  imperfections  of 
that  vessel  in  which  their  heaveniT  treasure  ii 
hid,  they  however  have  the  internal  consolation 
of  knowing  that  they  shall  have  to  do  with  a 
merciful  Father,  who  *  despiseth  not  the  sighing 
of  the  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  such  as 
be  sorrowful,*  who  has  boen  witness  to  all  their 
"^I'Ugfflce  against  sin,  and  to  whom  the^  can  ap. 
peal  with  Peter  for  the  sincerity  of  their  desires 
— *  Lord  !    Thou    knowcst    all    things :   -thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee.* 

All  the  heavy  charges  which  have  beee 
brought  against  religion  have  been  taken  from 
the  abuses  of  iL  in  every  other  instance,  the 
injustice  of  this  proceeding  would  be  notorioos : 
but  there  is  a  general  want  of  candour  in  the 
judgment  of  men  on  this  subject,  which  we  do 
not  find  tnem  exerci:*e  on  other  occasions ;  that 
of  throwing  the  fault  of  the  erring  or  ignorant 
professor  on  the  profession  itself. 

It  docs  not  derogate  from  the  honourable  pro- 
fession of  arms,  tliat  there  are  cowards  and  brag, 
garts  in  the  army.  If  any  man  lose  his  estate 
by  the  chicanery  of  an  attorney,  or  his  health 
by  the  blunder  of  a  physician,  it  is  commonlj 
said  that  the  one  was  a  disgrace  to  his  business, 
and  the  other  was  ignorant  of  it ;  but  no  one 
therefore  concludes  that  law  and  physic  are 
contemptible  professions. 

Christianity  alone  is  obliged  to  bear  all  the 
obloquy  incurred  by  the  misconduct  of  its  ibUow 
ers ;  to  sustain  all  the  reproach  excited  by  igno- 
rant,  by  fanatical,  by  superstitious, or  hypocritical 
professors.  But  whoever  accuses  it  of  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  errors  of  these  professors,  roust 
have  picked  up  his  opinion  any  where  rather 
than  in  the  New  Testament ;  which  book  being 
the  only  authentic  history  of  Christianity,  is  that 
which  candour  would  naturally  consult  lor  inr 
formation. 

But  as  worldly  and  irreligious  men  do  not 
draw  their  notions  from  that  pure  fountain,  but 
from  the  polluted  stream  of  human  practice ;  as 
they  form  their  jndgment  of  Divine  truth  from 
the  conduct  of  thcwe  who  pretend  to  be  en- 
lightened by  it ;  some  charitable  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  contempt  which  they  entertain 
for  Christianity,  when  they  see  what  poor  effbets 
it  produces  in  the  lives  of'^thc  generality  of  pro- 
fessing Christians.  What  do  they  observe  there 
which  can  lead  them  to  entertain  vtry  high 
ideas  of  the  principles  which  give  birth  to  such 
practices  ? 

Do  men  of  the  world  discover  any  marked, 
any  decided  difference  between  the  ocmduct  of 
nominal  Christians  and  the  rest  of  their  neigh- 
bours who  protend  to  no  religion  at  all  7  Do 
they  see,  in  the  daily  lives  of  suc^,  any  great 
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■bandince  of  those  fraita  by  which  they  have 
heard  believers  are  to  be  known  7  On  the  con- 
trary,  do  they  not  discern  in  them  the  ume 
aniiouf  and  unwearied  pursuit  after  the  thingra 
of  the  earth,  as  in  those  who  do  not  profess  to 
have  any  thought  of  heaven  7  Do  not  they  see 
them  labour  as  sedulously  in  tlie  interests  of  a 
debaning  and  frivolous  dissipation,  as  those  who 
do  not  pretend  to  have  any  nobler  object  in 
view  ?  Is  there  not  the  same  eagerness  to  plunge 
into  all  sorts  of  follies  themselves,  and  the  same 
onrighteouB  speed  in  introducing  their  children 
to  them,  as  if  they  had  never  entered  into  a 
solemn  engagement  to  renounce  them  7  Is 
there  not  the  same  seltlindul^ence,  the  same 
hiznry,  and  the  same  passionate  attachment  to 
the  things  of  this  world  in  them,  as  is  visible  in 
those  who  do  not  look  for  another  ? 

Do  not  thoaghtless  neglect,  and  habitual  dis. 
f  ipition  answer,  as  to  society,  all  the  ends  of  the 
most  decided  infidelity  7  Between  the  barely 
decent  and  the  openly  profane  there  is  indeed 
this  diflference — That  the  one,  by  making  no 
profession,  deceives  neither  the  world  nor  his 
own  heart :  while  the  other,  by  introducing  him- 
self in  forms,  fancies  Uiat  he  docs  something, 
and  thanks  («od  that  *  he  is  not  like  this  pub- 
lican.*  The  one  only  shuts  his  eyes  upon  tlic 
dan^r  which  the  other  despises. 

But  these  unfruitful  professors  would  do  well 
to  recollect  that,  by  a  conduct  so  little  worthy 
of  their  high  calling,  they  not  only  violate  the 
law  to  which  they  have  vowed  obedience,  but 
occasion  many  to  disbelieve  or  to  despise  it; 
that  they  are  thns  in  a  great  measure  accounta* 
ble  for  the  infidelity  of  others,  and  of  course  will 
have  to  answer  for  more  than  their  own  person- 
al offences.  For  did  they  in  any  respect  live 
up  to  the  principles  they  profess ;  did  they  adorn 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  a  life  in  any  dc- 
gree  consonant  to  their  faith  ;  did  they  exhibit 
any  thing  of  the  *  beauty  of  holiness'  in  their 
daily  conversation ;  they  would  then  give  such 
a  demonstrative  proof  not  only  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  own  obedience,  but  of  the  brightness 
of  that  (fivine  light  by  which  they  profess  to 
walk,  that  the  most  determined  unbeliever  would 
at  last  begin  to  think  there  must  he  something 
in  a  religion  of  which  the  effects  were  so  visible, 
sod  the  fruits  so  amiable ;  and  in  time  be  led  to 
*  glorify,*  not  them,  not  the  imperfect  doers  of 
these  works,  but  'thoir  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven.*  Whereas,  as  things  are  at  present 
carried  on,  the  obvious  conclusion  must  be, 
either  that  Christians  do  not  believe  in  the  re- 
ligion they  profess,  or  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
t^  religifm  itself. 

Fur  will  he  not  naturally  say,  that  if  its  in- 
fliKDCca  were  so  predominant,  its  consequences 
Biust  be  more  evident !  that,  if^the  prize  held  out 
vere  really  so  bright,  those  who  truly  believed 
so,  would  surely  do  something,  and  sacrifice 
mmetMinft  to  obtain  it  I 

This  effect  of  the  carelessness  of  believers  on 
the  hearts  of  others,  will  probably  be  a  heavy 
aggravation  of  their  own  guilt  at  the  final  reck- 
oning : — and  there  is  no  negligent  Christian  can 
f  uess  where  the  infection  of  his  example  may 
stop ;  or  how  remotely  it  may  be  pleaded  as  a 
palUation  of  the  ■ins  of  othera,  who  either  may 


think  themselves  safe  while  they  are  only  doing 
what  Christian's  allow  themselves  to  do;  or  whe 
may  adduce  a  Christianas  habitual  violation  of 
the  divine  law,  as  a  presumptive  evidence  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  Christianity. 

This  swells  tho  amount  of  the  actual  mischief 
beyond  calculation;  and  there  is  something 
terrible  in  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  definite  evi^ 
that  the  careless  Christian  can  never  know  the 
extent  of  the  contagion  he  spreads,  nor  the  mul> 
ti plied  infections  which  they  may  comniunicato 
in  their  turn,  whom  his  disorders  first  corrupted. 

And  there  is  this  farther  aggravation  of  hie 
offence,  that  he  will  not  only  be  answerable  fyr 
all  the  positive  evils  of  which  his  example  is  the 
cause ;  hut  for  the  omission  of  all  the  probable 
good  which  might  have  been  called  forth  in 
others,  had  his  actions  been  consistent  with  hie 
profession.  What  a  strong,  what  an  almost 
irresistible  conviction  would  it  carry  to  the 
hearts  of  unbelievers,  if  they  beheld  that  charac- 
teristic difference  in  the  manner  of  Christians 
which  their  profession  gives  one  to  expect,  if 
they  saw  that  disinterestedness,  that  humility, 
sober-mi ndcdnoss,  temperance,  simplicity,  and 
sincerity,  which  are  the  unavoidable  fruits  of  a 
genuine  faith  !  and  which  the  Bible  has  taught 
them  to  expect  in  every  Christian. 

But,  while  a  man  talks  like  a  saint,  and  yet 
lives  like  a  sinner  ;  while  he  professes  to  believe 
like  an  apostle,  and  yet  leads  tho  life  of  a  sen- 
sualist ;  talks  of  ardent  faith,  and  yet  exhibits  a 
cold  and  low  practice ;  boasts  himself  the  dis- 
ciple of  a  meek  Master,  and  yet  is  as  much  a 
slave  to  bis  passions  as  they  who  acknowledge 
no  such  authority ;  while  he  appears  the  proud 
professor  of  an  humble  religion,  or  the  intem- 
perate champion  of  a  self-denying  one— such  a 
man  brings  Christi.mitv  into  disrepute,  confirms 
those  in  error  who  might  have  been  awakened 
to  conviction,  strengthens  doubt  into  Hisbelief^ 
and  hardens  indifference  into  contempt 

Even  among  those  of  a  better  cast  and  a 
purer  principle,  the  excessive  restraints  of 
timidity,  caution,  and  that  *  fear  of  man,  which 
bringeth  a  snare,'  confine,  and  almost  stifle  the 
generous  spirit  of  an  ardent  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  Christianity  may  patlieti- 
cally  expostulate,  that  it  is  not  always  *  an  open 
enemy  which  dishonours  her,'  but  her  *  familiar 
fVicnd.'  And  *  what  dost  thou  more  than 
others  ?'  is  a  question  which  even  tho  good  and 
worthy  should  often  ask  tlienisclvcs,  in  order  to 
quicken  their  zeal ;  to  prevent  the  total  stagnav 
tion  of  unexorted  principles,  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  danger,  on  the  other,  of  their  being  driven 
down  the  gulf  of  ruin  by  tlie  unresisted  and  con- 
fluent tides  of  temptation,  fashion,  and  example. 

In  a  very  strict  and  mortified  age,  of  which  a 
scrupulous  severity  was  the  predominant  cha- 
racter, precautions  against  sn  excessive  zeal 
might,   and  doubtless  would,  be  a  wholesome 
and  prudent  measure.     But  in  those  times  of 
relaxed  principle  and  frigid  indifference,  to  see 
people  so  vijjilantly  on  liiVir  guard  against  the 
imaginary  mischiefs  of  cnthiis.asm,  while   ihey 
run  headlong  into  the  real  opposite  perils  of  a 
destructive  licentiousness*,  reminds  us  of  ihs  one- 
eyed  animal  in  the  fable  ;  who,  living  on   the 
banks  of  the  ocean,  never  fancied  he  could  be 
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dMtroyeJ  any  way  but  by  drowntnfjf :  but,  while 
he  kept  that  one  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the  sea, 
OQ  which  side  he  concluded  all  the  peril  lay,  he 
was  devoured  by  an  enemy  on  the  dry  land, 
from  which  quarter  he  never  suspected  any 
danger. 

Are  not  the  mischiefs  of  an  enthusiastic  piety 
insisted  on  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  an 
extravagant  devotion  were  the  prevailing  pro- 
pensity '?  Is  not  the  necessity  of  moderation  as 
vehemently  urged  as  if  an  intemperate  zeal 
were  the  epidemic  distemper  of  the  great  world  ? 
aa  if  all  our  apparent  danger  and  natural  bias 
lay  on  the  side  of  a  too  rigid  austerity,  which 
required  the  discreet  and  constant  counteraction 
•fan  opposite  principle  7  Would  not  a  stranger 
be  almost  tempted  to  imagine,  from  the  frequent 
invectives  against  extreme  strictness,  that  ab- 
■traction  from  the  world,  and  a  monastic  rage 
fcr  retreat,  were  the  ruling  temper  7  that  we 
were  in  some  danger  of  seeing  our  places  of  di- 
version abandoned,  and  the  enthusiastic  scenes 
af  the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  desert  acted  over  again 
by  the  frantic  and  uncontrollable  devotion  of 
•ur  young  persons  of  fashion  7 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  enthusiasm  is  an 
evil  to  which  the  more  religious  of  the  lower 
class  are  p«^culiarly  exposed ;  and  this  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  upon  which  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge.  But  who  will  bo  hardy  enough 
to  assert  that  the  class  we  arc  now  addressing, 
commonly  fall  into  the  same  error.  In  order  to 
establish  or  to  overthrow  this  assertion,  let  each 
&ahionable  reader  coAfcM  whether,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  observation,  the  fact  be  real- 
ised. Let  each  bring  this  vague  charge  spe- 
cifically home  to  his  own  acquaintance.  I^t 
him  honestly  declare  what  proportion  of  noble 
enthusiasts,  what  number  of  honourable  fanatics 
hii  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
•opplies.  Let  him  compare  the  list  of  his  en- 
thusiastic with  that  of  his  luxurious  friends,  of 
hia  fanatical  with  his  irreligious  acquaintance, 
of  *the  righteous  overmuch*  with  such  as  *  care 
ibr  none  of  those  things  ;'  of  the  strict  and  pre- 
cise with  that  of  the  loose  and  irregular,  of  those 
who  beggar  themselves  by  their  pious  alms,  with 
those  who  injure  their  fortune  by  extravagance; 
of  those  who  *  are  lovers  of  God,*  with  those  who 
Are  lovers  of  pleasure.  Let  him  declare  whether 
he  sees  more  of  his  associates  swallowed  up  in 
gloomy  meditation  or  immersed  in  sensuality  ; 
whether  more  are  the  slaves  of  superstious  ob- 
servances or  of  ambition.  Surely  those  who  ad- 
dress the  rich  >ind  great  in  the  way  of  exhorta- 
tion and  reproof,  would  do  particularly  well  to 
define  exactly  what  is  indeed  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter ;  lest,  for  want  of  such  discrimination 
they  should  heighten  the  disease  they  might 
WISH  to  cure,  and  increase  the  bias  they  would 
desire  to  counteract,  by  addressing  tn  the  vo- 
luptuary cautions  which  belong  to  the  hermit, 
and  thus  aggravate  his  already  inflamed  appc- 
tites  by  invectives  against  an  evil  of  which  he 
if  in  little  danger\ 

If;  however,  superstition,  where  it  really  does 
exist,  injures  religion,  and  wo  erant  that  it 
|[reatly  injures  it,  yet  we  insist  that  scepticism 
injures  it  no  less ,  for  to  deride,  or  to  omit  anv 
or  the  component  parts  of  Christian  faith,  is 


iurelv  not  a  less  fatal  evil  thsa  mtUnf  vmeat^ 
manded  additions  to  it 

It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  in  an  a^e  like 
the  present,  remarkable  for  indifierenoe  u  reii 
gion  and  levity  in  manners,  and  which  stands 
so  much  in  need  of  lively  patterns  of  firm  and 
resolute  piety,  that  many  who  really  are  Chris, 
tians  on  the  soberest  conviction,  should  not  ap. 
pear  more  openly  and  decidedly  on  the  side  they 
have  espoused ;  that  they  assimilate  so  veiy 
much  with  the  manners  of  those  about  thsm 
(which  manners  they  yet  scrapie  not  to  dissp 
prove)  and,  instead  of  an  avovred  but  pradcat 
steadfastness,  which  might  draw  over  the  otherii 
appea«*  evidently  fearful  of  being  thought  pn. 
else  and  overscrupulous;  and  actually  seem  te 
disavow  their  right  principles,  by  coooeasiooi 
and  accommodations  not  strictly  consistent  with 
them.  They  often  seem  cautiously  afVaid  of  ds. 
tng  too  mucht  and  going  too  far;  and  the  dan- 
gerous plea,  the  necessity  of  living  Uks  siher 
people^  of  6exng  like  the  rest  of  the  issrid,  and 
the  propriety  of  noi  being  particular,  is  brought 
as  a  reasonable  apology  for  a  too  yielding  and 
indiscriminate  conformity. 

But,  at  a  time  when  almost  all  are  sinking 
into  the  prevailing  corruption,  how  beantiful,  a 
rare,  a  single  integrity  is,  lot  the  instances  of 
Lot  and  Noah  declare  !  And  to  those  with  whom 
a  poem  is  an  higher  authority  than  the  Bible^ 
let  mo  recommend  the  most  animated  piotare 
of  a  righteous  singularity  that  ever  was  deline- 
ated in 

^The  Seraph  Atxliel,  fhilhfltl  fhund 

Among  the  fAithldw,  fkiihful  only  be 

Among  innumerable  falM,  iinroov'd, 

Unf'liakcn,  unwHluc'd,  unterrify*d. 

Hill  loyalty  he  kppt.  his  love  and  wl : 

Nor  numttrre,  nor  example  witb  liim  wrooffltt 

l*o  swerve  from  truth  or  change  his  constant  miad. 

Though  single.  Ful.  Lost,  B.  av. 

Few  indeed  of  the  more  orderly  and  decent 
have  any  objection  to  that  degree  of  Religion 
which  is  compatible  with  their  general  accept- 
ance with  others,  or  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
own  pleasures.  For  a  formal  and  ceremoiuous 
exercise  of  the  outward  duties  of  Christianity 
may  not  only  be  kept  up  without  exciting  cen- 
sure, but  will  even  procure  a  certain  respect  and 
confidence ;  and  is  not  quite  irreconcilable  with 
a  voluptuous  and  dissipated  life.  So  far  many 
so ;  and  so  far  as  *  godliness  is  profitable  to  the 
life  that  is,*  it  {Msses  without  reproach. 

But  as  soon  as  men  begin  to  consider  religioua 
exercises  not  as  a  decency,  but  a  duty;  noi  as  a 
commutation  for  a  self-denying  life,  but  aa  a 
means  to  promote  a  holy  temper  and  a  virtnoDS 
conduct ;  as  soon  as  they  feel  disposed  to  carry 
the  effect  of  their  devotion  into  their  daily  lift; 
as  soon  as  their  principles  discover  themselves, 
hy  leading  them  to  withdraw  from  those  scenes 
and  abstain  from  those  actions  in  which  the  gay 
place  their  supreme  happiness ;  as  soon  assome- 
thinsr  is  to  be  done,  and  something  is  to  beasrf- 
ed  irith,  then  the  world  begins  to  take  ofienoe, 
and  to  stigmatize  tho  activity  of  that  piety  which 
*  «d  been  commended  as  long  as  it  remained  in 
operative^  and  had  only  evaporated  in  words. 

When  religion,  like  the  vital  principle,  takes 
ita  scat  in  the  heart  and  sends  out  supplies  ot 
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life  «ad  heat  to  evary  part ;  iliilhaes  motion,  soal, 
and  f i^oar  throuifh  the  wholo  circulation,  and 
iaform*  and  animates  the  wliole  man;  when  it 
operates  on  the  practice,  influences  the  convcr- 
Mtion,  breaks  out  into  a  lively  zeal  for  the  ho* 
feoor  of  God,  and  the  best  interest  of  mankind, 
then  the  sincerity  of  heart  or  the  sanity  of  mind, 
of  that  person,  will  become  questionable ;  and 
it  mast  be  owing  to  a  rcry  fortunate  combina- 
tioo  of  circumstances  indeed,  if  he  can  at  once 
preaerre  the  character  of  parts  and  piety,  and 
retain  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  sense  siier  he 
baa  aoquirsd  that  of  a  Christian. 

It  IB  surely  a  folly  to  talk  of  being  too  holy, 
too  rtrict,  or  too  good.  When  there  really  hap- 
pens  to  appear  some  foundation  for  the  charge 
«f  eBtbusiasm  (as  there  are  indeed  sometimes 
in  good  people  eccentricities  which  justify  the 
cansiire)  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  some  denct  in  the  judgment,  and 
■ot  from  any  excess  in  the  piety :  for  in  good. 
Bsas  thera  is  no  excess :  and  it  is  as  preposter. 
oos  to  say  that  anyone  is  too  good,  or  too  pious, 
as  that  he  is  too  wise,  too  strong,  or  too  healthy : 
suiee  the  highest  point  in  all  these  is  only  the 
per&GtioD  of  that  quality  which  we  admired  in 
a  Imrer  degree.  There  may  be  an  imprudenit 
bat  there  cannot  be  a  9uperabundaut  goodness. 
An  ardent  imagination  may  mislesd  a  rightly 
tamed  heart*  and  a  weak  intellect  may  incline 
the  beet  intentioned  to  ascribe  too  much  value 
to  things  of  comparatively  small  importance. 
Such  a  one  not  having  discernment  enough  to 
pereeiTe  where  the  force  and  stress  of  duty  lie, 
may  inadvertently  discredit  religion  by  a  too 
acrupoloui  exactnibss  in  pointe  of  small  intrinsic 
'valoe^— And  even  well-meaning  men  as  well  as 
JijpoeriteB  may  think  they  have  done  a  merito- 
Jioas  serviee  when  their  *  mint'  and  *  anise*  are 
ligoroBsly  tithed. 

But  in  observing  the  *  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,*  in  the  practice  of  universal  holiness, 
in  the  lore  of  God,  there  can  be  no  possibility 
•f  exoaeding,  while  there  is  no  limitation  in  the 
eommand.  Wo  are  in  no  danger  of  loving  our 
neighbour  better  than  ourselves ;  and  let  us  re 
member  that  we  do  not  go  beyond,  but  fall  short 
of  our  duty,  while  we  love  him  lesi.  If  we  were 
eommanded  to  love  God  with  some  of  our  heart, 
with  part  of  our  soul,  and  a  portion  of  our 
strength,  there  would  then  be  some  colour  for 
those  perpetual  cavils  about  the  proportion  of 
love  and  the  degree  of  obedience  which  are  due 
to  him.  But  as  the  command  is  so  definite,  so 
abaolnto,  so  comprehensive,  so  entire,  nothing 
con  bs  more  absurd  than  that  unmcanincf,  but 
not  unfrequent  charge  brought  against  religious 
persons,  tliat  they  are  too  etriet.  It  is  in  cfTcct 
saying,  that  they  love  God  too  much,  and  serve 
him  loo  well. 

The  foundation  of  this  silly  censure  is  com- 
monly laid  in  the  first  principles  of  education, 
where  an  early  separation  is  systematically 
made  between  duty  and  pleasure.  One  of  the 
first  bsita  held  out  for  the  encouragement  of 
children,  is  that  when  they  have  done  their  duty 
tkey  will  be  entitled  to  some  pleasure ;  tlius 
ftrciUy  disjoining  what  should  be  considered  as 
tueeparable.  And  there  is  not  a  more  common 
justification  of  that  idle  and  dissipated  manner 


in  which  the  second  half  of  the  Sunday  is 
monly  spent,  even  by  thoM  who  make  a  oun^ 
science  of  spending  the  former  part  properly, 
than  that,  *  now  they  have  done  their  duty,  they 
may  take  their  pleasure.' 

But  while  Christian  observances  are  consider- 
ed  as  tesks,  which  are  to  be  got  over  to  entitle 
us  to  something  more  pleasant ;  as  a  burthen 
which  we  must  endure  m  order  to  propitiate  an 
inexorable  judge,  who  makes  a  hard  bargain 
with  his  creatures,  and  allows  them  just  so 
much  amusement  in  pay  for  so  much  drudgery 
— we  must  not  wonder  that  such  low  views  are 
enterteined  of  Christianity,  and  that  a  religbus 
life  is  reprobated  as  strict  and  rigid. 

But  to  him  who  acts  from  the  nobler  motive 
of  love,  and  the  animating  power  of  the  chris. 
tian  hope,  the  exercise  is  tlM  reward,  the  per- 
mission  is  the  privilege,  the  work  is  the  wages. 
He  does  not  carve  out  some  miserable  pleasure, 
and  stipulate  for  some  meagre  diversion,  to  pay 
himself  for  the  hard  performance  of  his  duty 
who  in  thit  very  |»erfbrmance  experiences  the 
highest  pleasure ;  and  feels  the  truest  gratifies- 
tion  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  devoting 
the  noblest  part  of  that  nature  to  Hie  service,  to 
whom  he  owes  all,  because  from  Him  he  has 
received  all. 

This  reprobated  strictness,  therefore,  so  far 
from  being  the  source  of  discomfort  and  misery, 
as  is  pretended,  is  in  reality  the  true  cause  of 
actual  enjoyment,  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  those  turbulent  and  uneasy  passions,  the 
unreserved  and  yet  imperfect  gratification  of 
which  does  so  much  more  tend  to  disturb  our 
happiness,  tiian  that  self-government  which 
Christianity  enjoins. 

But  all  precepte  seem  rigorous,  all  observances 
are  really  hard,  where  there  is  not  an  entire 
conviction  of  God*s  right  to  our  obedience  and 
an  internal  principle  of  faith  and  love  to  make 
that  obedience  pleasant  A  religious  life  is  in- 
deed a  hard  bondage  to  one  immersed  in  the 
practices  of  the  world,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  ite  appetites  and  passions.  To  a  real  Chris- 
tian it  is  *•  perfect  freedom.'  He  does  not  now 
abstain  from  such  and  such  things,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  forbidden  (as  he  did  in  the  first 
steles  of  his  progress)  but  brcausc  hin  soul  has 
no  longer  any  pleasure  in  them.  And  it  would 
bo  the  severest  of  all  punishmente  to  oblige  him 
to  return  to  those  practices,  from  whicli  he  once 
abstained  with  diiUculty,  and  through  the  less 
noble  principle  of  fear. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  perhaps,  a  greater 
misteko  than  that  common  notion  entertained 
by  the  more  orderly  part  of  the  fashionable 
world,  that  a  little  religion  will  make  people 
happy,  but  that  a  high  degree  of  it  is  incom- 
patible with  all  enjoyment.  For  surely  that  ru 
ligion  can  add  little  to  a  man's  happino8s  which 
restrains  him  from  the  commission  of  a  wrong 
action,  but  which  does  not  pretend  to  extinguisM 
the  bad  principle  from  which  the  act  proceeded. 
A  religion  which  ties  the  hands,  without  chang- 
ing the  heart ;  which,  like  the  hell  of  Tantalus, 
subdues  not  the  desire,  yet  forbids  the  (rrnlifina- 
tion,  is  indeed  an  uncomfortable  religion :  and 
such  a  religion,  though  it  may  gain  a  man 
something  on  tho  side  of  reputation,  will  give 
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him  bnt  little  inward  oomfort    For  what  true  aod  in  time  wear  out,  the  hert  fcdJJBfi  end  afi 

peace  can  that  heart  enjoy  which  is  left  a  prey  fectiona  of  the  human  heart.    And  the  men 

Id  that  temper  which  produced  the  evil,  even  spirit  of  dissipation,  thus  oontraeted  from  iava^ 

though  terror  or  shame  may  have  prevented  the  riable  habit,  even  detached  from  all  its  cwncwmU 

outward  act  tant  evils,  is  in  itself  as  hostile  to  a  relifiooi 

That  people  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  a  dissi-  spirit,  as  more  positive  and  actual  ollinieee.  Far 

pated  life  should  conceive  of  religion  as  a  difE-  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  it  is  as  erimimd ;  I 

cult  and  even  unattainable  state,  it  is  easy  to  only  insist  that  it  is  as  opposite  to  that  heavanljr 

believe.    That  they  should  conceive  of  it  as  an  mindedness  which  is  the  eseenoe  of  the  Ghri^ 

unhappy  state,  is  the  consummation  of  their  tian  temper. 

error  and  their  ignorance :  for  that  a  rational  Let  us  suppose  an  ignorant  and  nnprajndiesd 

being  should  have  his  understanding  enlighten-  spectator,  who  should  have  been  taught  the 

ed;   that  an  immortal  being  should  have  his  theory  of  all  the  religions  on  the  globe,  bio«^ 

Tiews  extended  and  enlarged ;  that  a  helpUoo  be-  hither  from  the  other  hemisphere.    Set  hua 

ing  should  have  a  consciousness  of  assistance ;  down  in  the  politest  part  of  oar  cipital,  and  Ist 

a  tinful  being  the  prospect  of  a  pardon,  or  a  him  determine,  if  he  can,  except  finxn  what  he 

fmUen  one  the  assurance  of  restoration,  does  not  shall  see  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  cor  laiw^ 

•eem  a  probable  ground  of  unhappiness :  and  on  and  kept  up  in  the  service  of  our  charehee,to  what 

any  other  subject  but  religion,  such  reasoning  particular  religion  we  belong.  Let  hUn  not  mis 

wcold  not  be  admissible.  entirely  with  Sie  most  flagitiooa,  hat  onlj  with 

the  most  fashionable;  at  least,  let  him  heep 

—  what  they  tlicmselvee  call  the  beat  ewmpanff.  Let 

him  scrutinize  into  the  manners^  eastoma,  ha- 

CHAP.  VI.  bits,  and  diversions,  most  in  vogue,  and  then  in* 

AatrangerJnmobMervifigthefashionahUmode  ^'^!?^.^^^y^^^tu"'t^^^^^^ 

of  life,  wiuld  not  take  this  to  be  a  Chriutian    ^'l^ff  "'^'g'^'^  ?^i5*.\^'V     ■  u  i u 

L,U^.-LiveB  of  profeaoing  Christians  ex-  ^?5  "  ~»'J  not  be  the  Jewmh  he  wodd 

mmined  by  a  cJpIriion  with  the  Gospel^  toon  discover :  for  of  rites,  <»nmoniee,  aniha. 

Christianity  not  ^de  the  rule  of  life,  eien  by  ^™"!  observances,  he  would  trace  batdbndar 

those  whojrofess  to  receive  it  ds  an  object  of  ""''??•    ."f^.^"^**  *f  l^^'^^J  "ST?"^  ^ 

faith.— temponzing  writers    contribute    to  g  could  not  be  the  religion  of  oU  Giww^ 

lower  the  credit  of  Christianity.     Loose  ha.  ^^^  '  ^J*' .^J'LlT"'^  T!???**  **  S?*  !!i 

rangues  on  morali not  calculated  to  reform  the  and  mculcated  obeaience  to  the  laws.  His  most 

j^^^                                                   "^  probable  conclusion  would  be  m  lavoor  of  tha 

Mahometan  faith,  did  not  the  exoeeaive  indolg* 

The  Christian  religion  is  not  intended,  as  ence  of  some  of  the  most  distingaiahad  in  an 

some  of  its  fashionable  professors  seem  to  fancy,  article  of  intemperance  prohibited  even  by  tha 

to  operate  as  a  charm,  a  talisman,  or  incantation,  sensual  prophet  of  Arabia,  defeat  that  conjee- 

and  to  produce  its  effect  by  our  pronouncing  tore. 

certain  mystical  words,  attending  at  certain  con-  How  would  the  petrified  inquirer  be  astoniaii- 

secrated  places,  and  performing  certain  hallow-  cd,  if  he  were  told  that  all  these  gay,  thooght- 

ed  ceremonies ;  but  it  is  an  active,  vital,  influ-  less,  luxurious,  dissipated  persons,  prijfemed  a 

ential  principle,  operating  on  the  heart,  restrain-  religion,  meek,  spiritual,  seLf-denyinff ;  of  whieh 

ing  the  desires,  affecting  the  general  conduct,  humility,  poverty  of  spirit,  a  renewed  mind,  and 

and  as  much  regulating  our  commerce  with  the  non-conformity  to  the  world,  were  spacifie  dia» 

world,  our  business,  pleasures,  and  enjoyments,  tinctions  ! 

our  conversations,  designs,  and  actions,  as  our  When  he  saw  the  sons  of  men  of  tifftone, 
behaviour  in  public  worehip,  or  oven  in  private  scarcely  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  aehool,  admit* 
devotion.  ted  to  be  spectetors  of  the  turbulent  and  annatn- 
That  the  efiecte  of  such  a  principle  are  strik-  ral  diversions  of  racing  and  gaming;  and  tha 
ingly  visible  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  almost  infant  daughters,  even  of  wise  and  tir* 
generality  of  those  who  give  the  law  to  fashion,  tuous  mothers  (an  innovation  which  fashion  her- 
will  not  perhaps  be  insisted  on.  And  indeed,  self  forbade  till  now)  carried  with  meet  onthril^ 
the  whole  present  system  of  fashionable  life  is  anticipation  to  the  fVequent  and  lato  protracted 
utterly  destructive  of  seriousness.  To  instonce  ball — would  he  believe  that  we  were  of  a  raligien 
only  in  the  growing  habit  of  frequenting  great  which  has  required  from  those  very  parante  a 
assemblies,  which  is  generally  thought  insigni-  solemn  vow  that  these  children  should  be  biad 
ficant,  and  is  in  effect  so  vapid,  that  one  almost  up  *■  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  LocdT 
wonders  how  it  can  be  dangerous ; — it  would  That  they  should  constently  *  believe  God*e  holy 
excite  laughter,  because  we  are  so  broken  into  word  and  keep  his  commandmente  V 
the  habit,  were  I  to  insist  on  the  immorality  of  When  he  observed  the  turmoils  of  ambitioDt 
passing  one^s  whole  life  in  a  crowd. — But  those  the  competitions  of  vanity,  the  ardent  thirst  for 
promiscuous  myriads  which  compose  the  so-  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  the  wild  misappli- 
cicty,  falsely  so  called,  of  the  gay  world ;  who  cation  of  it  when  possessed  ;  how  oooM  ha  par- 
are  brought  together  without  esteem,  remain  suade  himself  that  all  these  anxious  ponaeia  of 
without  pleasure,  and  part  without  regret ;  who  present  enjoyment  were  the  disciplee  of  a  maa 
live  in  a  round  of  diversions,  the  possession  of  ter  who  exhibited  the  very  character  and  ea* 
which  is  so  joyless,  though  the  absience  is  so  in-  senco  of  his  religion,  as  it  were  in  a  motto  '■ 
supportable ;  these,  by  tlM  mere  force  of  inces-  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  wonut  !* 
■ant  and  indiecriminato  aasociatbn   weaken*  When  he  beheld  those  nocturnal  clnb%  ■• 
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ihvtfwtw  of  priTmta  Tirtae  and  doniMtio  happi. 
BM,  woald  be  ooneBive  that  we  were  of  •  reli. 

00  which  in  ezprete  tenni  'exhorts  young 
en  to  be  ■ober.minded  ?* 

When  he  eew  Ihote  ma^ificent  end  brightly 
uniinated  etnictoree  which  decorate  and  dis- 
-aee  the  very  prectncti  of  the  ro^al  residence, 
9  free  itself  from  all  these  poUationa)  when  he 
ibeld  the  nightly  offerings  made  to  the  demon 
'  pUy,  on  whoae  cruel  altar  the  fortune  and 
iplHness  of  wives  and  children  are  oflfured  up 
ithoQt  remorse ;  woald  he  not  conclude  that 
e  wera  of  some  of  those  barbarous  religions 
hich  enjoins  unnatural  sacrifices,  and  whose 
irrid  deities  are  appeased  with  nothing  less 
an  haman  victims  ? 

Now  oo^ht  we  not  to  pardon  our  imaginary 
leelatar,  if  he  shoold  not  at  once  conclude  that 

1  the  various  descriptions  of  persons  above  no- 
sed  proftseed  the  Christian  religion ;  supposing 
D  to  have  no  other  way  of  determining  but 
'  the  conibrmity  of  their  manners  to  that  rule 
'  which  he  had  undertaken  to  judge  them  7 
e  indeed  must  judge  with  a  certain  latitude, 
id  candidly  take  ths  present  state  of  society 
to  the  account ;  which  in  some  few  instances, 
ffhapa,  most  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  that 
■ral  strictness,  which  more  peculiarly  belong- 
to  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel. 

Bat  as  this  is  really  a  Christian  country,  pro- 
wing  to  enjoy  the  purest  faith  in  the  purest 
nn,  it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  go  a  liitio 
rther,  and  inquire  whether  Christianity,  bow- 
er firmly  estoblishcd  and  generally  professed 
it,  is  foaUy  practised  by  that  order  of  fashion* 
lie  |M II SIMM,  who,  while  Uiey  are  absorbed  in 
«  delights  of  the  world,  and  their  whole  souls 
ivoted  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  yet  still  arrn- 
to  to  themselves  the  honourable  name  of  Chris* 
jis,  and  occasionally  testify  their  claim  to  this 
;h  character,  by  a  general  profession  of  their 
lief  in,  and  a  decent  occasional  compliance 
th  the  forms  of  religion,  and  the  ordmances 
our  chqrch  7 

This  inquiry  most  be  made,  not  by  a  com  pa- 
on  with  the  state  of  Christiiiiuty  in  other 
intriee  (a  mode  always  fallacious,  whether 
itpled  by  nations  or  individuals,  is  that  of  com. 
nnf[  tliemselves  with  those  who  aro  still 
ffse)  nor  must  it  be  made  from  any  notions 
iwn  from  custom,  or  any  other  human  stand- 
I ;  baft  from  a  scripture  view  of  what  real  re- 
ion  is ;  from  any  one  of  those  striking  and 
nprehensive  representations  of  it,  which  may 
Aand  condenrcd  in  so  many  single  passages 
the  sacred  writings. 

iVhoevcr  then  koks  into  the  Book  of  Giod, 
1  observes  ito  prevailing  spirit,  and  then  looks 

0  that  part  of  the  world  under  consideration, 

1  not  surely  be  tliought  very  censorious,  if  he 
moance  tliat  the  conibrmity  between  them 
»  not  seem  to  be  Mry  striking,  and  the  man- 
's of  the  one  do  not  very  evidently  appear  to 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  the  other.  Will  he 
eover  that  the  Christian  religion  is  so  much 
pretended  to  be  made  the  ruU  of  life  even  by 
it  decent  order  who  profess  not  to  have  dis. 
'ded  it  as  an  object  of  faith  7  Do  even  the 
ire  regular,  who  neglect  not  public  obaervan- 
I,  consider  Chriatianity  as  the  mcoavre  of  their 
Vol.! 


f  uetionB  !  Do  even  what  the  world  calls  religi- 
ous persons*,  employ  their  time,  their  abilities, 
and  their  fortune,  as  talents  for  which  they  how. 
ever  confess  they  believe  themselves  accounta- 
ble :  or  do  they,  in  any  respect  live,  I  will  not 
say  up  to  their  profession  (for  what  human  being 
does  so?)  but  in  any  consitttency  with  it, or  even 
with  an  eye  to  ito  predominant  tendencies  7  Do 
persons  in  general  of  this  description  seem  to 
consider  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  an 
any  thing  more  than  a  form  of  words  necessary 
indeed  to  be  repeated,  and  proper  to  be  believed  T 
but  do  they  consider  them  as  necessary  to  be 
adopted  into  a  governing  principle  of  action  7 

Is  it  acting  a  consistent  part  to  declare  in  the 
solemn  assemblies  that  they  are  *  miserable 
offenders/  and  that  *■  there  is  no  health  in  them,* 
and  yet  never  in  their  daily  lives  to  discover 
any  symptom  of  that  humility  and  self-abase 
ment,  which  should  naturally  be  implied  in  such 
a  declaration  7 

Is  it  reasonable  or  compatible,  I  will  not  say 
with  piety,  but  with  good  sense,  earnestly  to  la- 
ment having  *  followed  the  devices  and  desires 
of  their  own  hearts,*  and  then  deliberately  to 
plunge  into  such  a  torrent  of  dissipations  as 
clearly  indicates  that  they  do  not  struggle  to 
oppose  one  of  these  devices,  to  resist  one  of  these 
desires  7  I  dare  not  say  this  is  hypocrisy,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is,  but  surely  it  is  inconsistency. 

*  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world,*  is  a  lead- 
ing principle  in  the  book  they  acknowledge  as 
their  guide.  But  oflcr  unresistingly  assenting 
to  thin  as  a  doctrinal  truth,  at  church — how  ab- 
surd would  they  think  any  one  who  phould  ex- 
pect them  to  adopt  it  into  their  practice  !  Per- 
hops  the  whole  law  of  God  does  not  exhibit  a 
single  precept  more  expressly,  more  steadily, 
and  more  uniformly  rejected  by  the  class  m 
question.  If  it  mean  any  thing,  it  can  hardly 
bo  consistent  with  that  mode  of  life  emphatical- 
ly distinguished  by  the  appellation  of /asAion- 
abU, 

Now,  would  it  be  much  more  absurd  (for  any 
other  reason  but  becaut«c  it  is  not  the  custom)  if 
our  legislators  were  to  meet  one  day  in  every 
week,  gravely  to  read  over  all  the  obsolete  sto- 
tutcfl,  and  rescinded  acts  of  parliament,  than  it 
is  for  the  order  of  persons  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion to  assemble  ovory  Sunday,  to  profess  their 
belief  in  and  submission  to  a  system  of  princi- 
ples, which  they  do  not  so  much  as  intend  shall 
be  binding  on  their  practice  7 

But  to  continue  our  inquiry. — There  is  not  a 
more  common  or  more  intelligible  definition  of 
human  duty,  thon  that  of  '  Fear  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments.*  Now,  as  to  the  first  of 
these  inseparable  precepte,  can  we,  with  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  cliarity,  be  very  forward  to  con- 
clude that  God  is  really  *  very  greatly  feared*  in 
secret,  by  those  who  give  too  manifest  indica- 
tions  that  they  live  *  without  him  in  the  world  7* 
And  OS  to  the  latter  precept,  which  naturally 
crrows  out  of  the  other — without  noticing  any  of 
the  flagrant  breaches  of  the  moral  law,  let  ua 
only  confine  ourselves  to  the  allowed,  general, 
and  notorious  violation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
commandments,  by  the  higher  as  well  as  by  the 
lower  orders;  breaches  so  flagrant,  that  they 
force  themselves  on  the  observation  of  the  moat 
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mmttentive,  too  pal|iably  to  be  either  annolioed 

•r  palliated. 

Shall  we  have  reason  to  chang^e  our  opinion  if 
we  take  that  Divine  representation  of  the  som 
and  substance  of  religion,  and  apply  it  as  a 
touchstone  in  the  present  trial — *Thou  ehalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
•elf  7*  Now,  judge  by  inference,  do  we  see 
many  public  proofs  of  that  heavenly-mindedness 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  eil^t  of  such  a 
fervent  and  animated  dedication  of  all  the  pow- 
ers, faculties,  and  affections  of  the  soul  to  Him 
who  gave  it  7  And,  as  to  the  |:reat  rule  of  social 
duty  expressed  in  the  second  clauf.e,  do  we  ob- 
serve as  much  of  that  considerate  kir.dnes8,  that 
jrare  disinterestedness,  that  conscientious  atten- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  others,  especially  of  de- 
pendents and  inferiors,  as  might  be  expected 
from  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  so  un- 
erring a  standard  ol'conduct  ?  a  standard,  which, 
if  impartially  consulted,  must  make  our  kind- 
ness  to  others  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  our 
eelf.love;  a  rule  in  which  christian  principle, 
operating  on  human  sensibility,  could  not  fail 
to  decide  aright  in  every  supposeable  case.  For 
no  man  can  doubt  how  he  ought  to  act  towards 
another,  while  the  inward  corresponding  sug- 
gestions of  conscience  and  feeling  concur  in 
letting  liini  know  how  he  would  wish,  in  a  change 
df  circumstances,  that  others  should  act  towards 
him. 

Or  suppose  we  take  a  more  detailed  survey, 
by  a  third  rule,  which  indeed  is  not  so  much  the 
principle  as  the  effect  of  piety — *  True  religion, 
and  undcfilcd  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this : 
to  vidit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world,^  Now,  if  Christianity  insists  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  latter  injunction  be  the  true  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  those  who  fulfil  the  former,  is 
the  beneficence  of  the  fashionable  world  very 
strikingly  illustrated  by  this  spotless  purity,  this 
exemption  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
which  is  here  declared  to  bo  its  invariable  con- 
comitant? 

But  if  I  were  to  venture  to  take  my  estimate 
*vith  a  view  more  immediately  evangelical ;  if  I 
presuined  to  look  for  that  genuine  Christianity 
which  consists  in  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;*  to  insist,  that 
whatever  natural  religion  and  fashionable  reli- 
gion may  teach,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Chrit- 
lian  religion  to  humble  the  sinner  and  exalt  the  ' 
Saviour ;  to  insist  that  not  only  the  grossly  fla- 1 
gitioiis  but  that  all  have  sinned  ;  that  all  are  by 


nature  in  a  state  of  condemnation  ;  thataU  stand 
in  need  of  mercy,  of  which  there  is  no  hope  but  ■ 
on  the  Gospel  terms ;  that  eternal  life  is  pro-  \ 
m'sed  to  those  only  who  accept  it  on  the  offered  \ 
conditions  of  *  faith,  repentance,  and  renewed  I 
obedience  ;* — iff  were  to  insist  on  such  eviden- ' 
ces  of  our  Christianity  as  these;  if  I  were  to  ' 
expruss  these  dixrtrines  in  plain  scriptural  terms 
witnout  lowering,  qualifying,  disguising,  or  do- 
ing then  away  ;  if  I  were  to  insist  on  this  belief^ 
and  its  implied  and  corresponding  practices ;  I 
am  aware  that,  with  whatever  condescending 
ifaucDoe  thiM  little  tract  might  have  been  so  fv 


perused,  many  a  faefaiooahle  widsr  would  beie 
throw  it  aside,  as  having  now  detected  the  pal- 
pable enthusiast,  the  abettor  of  *  etrange  doc- 
trines,' lon^  ago  consigned  over  by  the  liberal 
and  the  pohte  to  bigots  and  fanetiee.  And  jel, 
if  the  Bible  be  true,  this  is  a  simple  and  &ilhfnl 
description  of  Christianity. 

Surely  men  fiirget  that  we  are  ur^ng  them 
upon  their  own  principles ;  that  while  we  an 
urging  them  with  motives  drawn  from  Chris> 
tianity,  they  seem  to  have  as  little  cuiiccin  ii 
these  motives  as  if  they  themselves  were  ofaa- 
other  religion.  It  is  not  a  name  that  will  staad 
us  instead.  It  is  not  merely  glorying  in  the  titb 
of  Christians,  while  we  are  living  in  the  ncgkel 
of  its  precepts ;  it  is  not  in  valuing  uorseives  en 
the  piofession  of  religion  as  creditable,  while  we 
reject  the  power  of  it  as  fanatical,  that  will  save 
us !  In  any  other  circomstaooes  of  life  it  would 
be  accounted  absurd  to  have  a  set  of  pnposilioos, 
principles,  statutes,  or  fundamental  aitielsa,  snd 
not  to  make  them  the  ground  of  our  acting  as 
well  as  of  our  reasoning.  In  these  supposed  in. 
stances  the  blame  would  lie  in  the  oootradietioa, 
in  religion  it  lies  in  the  agreement  Strangs ! 
that  to  act  in  consequence  of  received  and  ae- 
knowledged  principles,  should  be  sooouBtad 
weakness !  Strange,  that  what  alone  is  truly  eou- 
sistent,  should  be  branded  as  absurd !  StnDte, 
that  men  must  really  forbear  to  act  ratioually, 
only  that  they  may  not  be  reckoned  mad! 
Strange,  that  they  ahoold  be  oommeudBd  for 
having  prayed  in  the  excellent  words  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  of  our  church,  for  *  a  clean  heart,  and  a 
right  spirit ;'  and  yet,  if  they  gave  any  sign  of 
such  a  transformation  of  heart,  thej  shoiud  be 
accounted,  if  not  fanatical,  at  least,  singular, 
weak,  or  melancholy  men. 

After  having,  howe%'er,  just  ventured  to  hint 
at  what  are  indoed  the  humbling  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  the  doctrines  to  which  alone  eternal 
life  is  promised,  I  shall  in  deep  humility  forbear 
to  enlarge  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  wise  and  pious 
men  in  all  ages.  Unhappily,  however,  the  most 
awakening  of  these  writers  are  not  the  ftvourite 
guests  in  the  closets  of  the  more  fiwhionable 
Christians ;  who,  when  they  happen  to  be  mora 
seriously  disposed  than  ordinary,  are  find  of 
finding  out  some  middle  kind  of  reading,  which 
recommends  some  half-way  state,  aomelbing 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  suspending 
the  mind,  like  the  position  of  Mahomet's  tomb, 
between  earth  and  heaven :  a  kind  of  reading 
which,  while  it  quiets  the  conscience  hf  being 
on  the  side  of  morals,  neither  awakens  fear,  nor 
alarms  security.  By  dealing  in  generals,  it 
comes  home  to  the  hearts  of  none :  it  flatters  the 
passions  of  the  reader,  by  ascribing  high  merits 
to  the  performance  of  certain  right  actiona^  and 
the  forbearance  from  certain  wrong  ones ;  amoog 
which,  that  reader  must  be  very  unlueky  indeed 
who  does  not  find  some  performances  ud  sonie 
forbearances  of  his  own.  It  at  once  enaUes  him 
to  keep  heaven  in  his  eye,  and  the  world  in  his 
heart  It  agreeably  represents  the  readers  to 
themselves  as  amiable  peramis,  guilty  indeed  of 
a  few  faults,  but  never  as  condemned  sinnen 
under  sentence  of  death.  It  oommonlj  aboonds 
with  high  encomiums  on  the  dignity  of  hi 
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atnre ;  the  p)od  effects  of  virtue  on  health,  for- ,  of  uroing  too  far.    While  the  one  it  debating  for 

am,  and  reputation :  the  dangeri  of  a  blind  a  little  more  disputed  ground,  the  other  ii  so 

«a\  the  mischiefs  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  folly  fearful  of  straying  into  Uie  regions  of  unhallow- 

f  singularity,  with  various  other  kindred  senti-  ed  indulgence,  that  he  keeps  at  a  prudent  dis- 

Bents ;  which,  if  they  do  not  fall  in  of  them-  tance   from   the   extremity    of   his    permitted 

dvea  with  the  corruptions  of  our  nature,  may,  limits ;  and  is  anxious  in  restricting  as  ihe  other 

ly  a  little  warping,  be  easily  accommodated  to  is  desirous  of  extending  them.    One  thing  ii 

hem.  clear,  and  it  may  be  no  bad  indication  by  which 

These  are  the  too  successful  practices  of  ccr-  to  discover  the  state  of  man's  heart  to  himself; 

ain  luke-warm  and  temporizing  divines,  who  while  he  is  contending  for  this  allowance,  and 

lave  becooM  popular  by  blunting  the  edge  of  stipulating  for  the  other  indulgence,  it  will  show 

ha  heaTenly  tempered  weapon,  whose  salutary  him  that,  whatever  change  there  may  be  in  hie 

ccennees,   but  for  their  *  deceitful  handling,*  life,  there  is  none  in  his  heart ;  the  temper  re- 

soold  often  *  pierce  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  mains  as  it  did ;  and  it  is  by  the  inward  frame 

nul  and  spiriL*  rather  than  the  outward  act  that  he  can  best 

But  those  severer  preachere  of  righteousness,  judge  of  his  own  state,  whatever  may  be  the  rule 

vbo  disgust  by  applying  too  closely  to  the  con-  by  which  he  undertakes  to  judge  of  that  of  an- 

icaenoe ;  who  probe  the  inmost  heart  and  lay  other. 

>pcn  aU  ito  latent  peccancies ;  who  treat  of  n  j,  |egg  wonderful  that  there  arc  not  more 

principles  as  the  only  certain  source  of  man.  Christians,  than  that  Christians,  as  they  are 

Dcrs ;  who  Uy  the  axe  at  the  root,  oftcner  than  called,  are  not  better  men ;  for  if  Christianity 

the  pruning  knife  to  the  branch ;  who  insist  ^c  not  true,  the  motives  of  virtue  are  not  high 

much  and  often  on  the  great  leading  truths,  tliat  enough  to  quicken  ordinary  men  to  very  extra. 

nan  is  a  rkllen  creature,  who  must  be  restored,  ordinary  cxerUons.    Wc  see  them  do  and  suffer 

if  restored  at  all,  by  means  very  little  flattering  every  clay  for  popularity,  for  custom,  for  fash- 

to  human  pride such  heart-scarching  writers  io„^  fo,  ^g  point  of  honour,  not  only  more  than 

IS  these  will  seldom  find  access  to  the  houses  ^^ood  men  do  and  suffer  for  religion,  but  a  great 

ud  hearU  of  the  more  modish  Christians,  unless  jeal  more  than  religion  requires  them  to  do.  For 

the^  happen  to  owe  their  admission  to  some  sub-  her  reasonable  service  demands  no  sacrifices  but 

orduiaiB  quality  of  style ;  unless  they  can  cap-  ^h^t  are  sanctioned  by  good  sense,  sound  policv, 

tivate,  with  the  seducing  graces  of  language,  ^jght  reason,  and  uncorrupt  judgment 

those  well.br«d   readers,  who    are    childishly  Many  of  those  fashionable  professors  even  go 

amusing  themselves  with  the  garnish,  when  they  ^  f^^  /,  ^  y^^-      j,,^i,    -^^  f^•^^^  „  .„       , 

ire  periahing  for  want  offood;  who  are  search,  f^,  j,,^j^  wrong   practice!    They  have  a  com- 

mg  for  polished  periods  when  they  should  be  in  ^^i^^^  ^^y  ^f  intrenching  themselves  within 

quest  of  abrming  truths :  who  are  looking  for  t^e  shelter  of  some  general  position  of  unques- 

elegance  of  composition  when  they  should  be  iio„able  truth :  even  the  great  ChrisUan  hope 

anxious  for  eternal  life.                         ^     .       -  becomes  a  snare  to  them.    They  apologize  for 

Whatever  comparaUve  praise  may  be  due  to  ^  y^^^  ^^  ^^^         by  taking  refuge  in  the  extreme 

the  former  class  of  writers,  when  viewed  with  ^^^^^  ihoy  are  abubing.     That  'God  is  all 

others  ofa  less  decent  order,  yet  I  am  not  sure  ,nercifuV  is  the  common  reply  to  those  who 

whether  so  manv  books  of  frigid  morality    ex.  ^-^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^i^  ^^             rj.j^j,  j.  ^  ^^^  ^„j 

hibitmg  such  inferior  motives  ofaction,  such  mo.  ^^^^j   application  of  a  divine  and  comforUble 

derate  represenUtions  of  duty,  and  such  a  low  ^^^^j,      ^^^i,,j,„  can  be  more  certain  than  the 

standard  of  principle ;  have  not  done  religion  proposition,  nor  more  delusive  than  the  infer- 

mach  more  harm  than  good ;  whether  they  do  ^.^^^^  .  ^^^  ^^^-^^  deduction  implies,  not  that  he  is 

not  lead  many  a  reader  to  inquire  what  is  the  ,ncrciful  to  sin  repented  of,  but  to  sin  continued 

lowest  degree  m  the  scale  of  virtue  with  which  j^      |j^^  jj  i^  ^  ^^^^^  fallacious  hope  to  expect 

he  may  content  himself,  so  as  barely  to  escape  ^^^^  ^^  ^.jj,  ^i,,,^^  j^is  own  covenant,  or  that 

eternal  punishment;  how  much  indulgence  he  j^^  j^,  j^^jg^^  .  ^jj  ,ncrcy.'  to  the  utter  exclusion 

may  allow  himself,  without  absolutely  torfeiling  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  attributes  of  perfect  holiness,  purity 

^ia  chance  of  safety  :  what  is  the  uttermost  verge  ^^^  justice. 

to  which  he  may  venture  of  this  world's  enjoy-  _/.        .  *               r  n  .  «^  ^„#  ««  #u™  »..«»• 

J      .  •     .  i_            .I  •               -i  :i*  "*    e  It  is  a  dangerous  folly  to  rest  on  these  vague 

ment,  and  yet  just  keep  within  a  possibility  of        v  *"        ,  *^..         r-    i  r   ■* «,«.. .  .»^  »» 

u  _J^*.„  .lI  «A.  .  >j:.:-.:-^  .u^  _Li r:«j..i  and  general  iioUons  of  inc  efiiiite  mercy    and  no- 


incur  much  penalty.                            .                  .    •^.                Besides,  is  there  not 

This  IS   hardly  an  exaggerated  reprcsenta.  «    j^j      ei„gvilarly  base  in  sinning  against 

tion;   and  to  these  low  views  of  duty  is  partly  ^«"c"Mll^  bilb  .»*.  /                            e     s 

owing  so  much  of  that  barc-wcight  vfrtue*^  with  ^^  «''^««'"  »»«  "  "^^'^'^^^  ^  .  ^  ^ 
which  even  Christians  are  apt  to  content  them.  But  the  truth  is  no  one  does  truly  trust  in  God, 
selves;  fighting  for  every  inch  of  ground  which  who  does  not  endeavour  to  obey  him.  For  to 
may  possibly  be  Uken  within  the  pales  of  per-  break  his  laws,  and  yet  to  depend  on  his  fa- 
musion,  and  stretching  those  pales  to  the  ut.  vour  ;  to  livs  in  op|)ositioii  to  his  will,  and  yet  in 
most  edge  of  that  limitation  about  which  tlio ,  expectation  of  his  mercy ;  to  violate  his  corn- 
world  and  che  Bible  contend.  mands,  and  yet  to  look  for  his  acceptance,  would 
But  while  the  nominal  Christian  is  pcrsnad-  nr.t,  in  any  other  instance,  be  thought  a  reason- 
ing himself  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  eoiiiir  able  ground  of  conduct;  and  yet  it  is  by  no 
slktUfurtMer^  the  real  Christian  is  always  afraid !  means  as  uncommon  as  it  is  inconsistent 
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^    CIIAP.VII. 

Vteto  of  thote  who  acknowledge  Christianity  as 
a  perfect  system  of  morals^  hut  deny  its  divine 
aulhority,^*Morality  not  the  whole  of  Religvm. 

As  in  the  preceding  chapter  notice  wan  taken 
of  that  description  of  persons  who  profess  to  re- 
ceive  Christianity  with  great  reverence  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  who  yet  do  not  pretend  to  adopt 
it  as  a  rule  of  conduct ;  I  shall  conclude  these 
alight  remarks  with  some  short  animadversions 
on  another  set  of  men,  and  that  not  a  small  one 
unonff  the  decent  and  fashionable,  who  profess 
to  thmk  it  exhibits  an  admirable  system. of 
morals,  while  they  deny  its  divine  authority ; 
though  that  authority  alone  can  make  tlic  neces- 
sity of  obeying  its  precepts  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences  of  men. 

This  is  a  very  discreet  scheme ;  for  such  per. 
■ons  at  once' save  themselves  from  the  discredit 
of  having  their  understanding  imposed  upon 
by  a  supposed  blind  submission  to  evidences  and 
authorities ;  and  yet,  prudently  enough,  secure 
to  themselves,  in  no  small  degree,  the  reputa- 
tion of  good  men.  By  steering  this  middle  kind 
of  course,  they  contrive  to  be  reckoned  liberal 
by  the  philosophers^  and  decent  by  the  believers. 

But  we  are  not  to  expect  to  see  the  pure  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel  very  carefully  transfused 
into  the  lives  of  such  objectors.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  unjust  to  imagine  that  the  precepts 
$hould  be  most  scrupulously  observed  by  those 
who  reject  the  authority.  The  influence  of 
divine  truth  must  necessarily  best  prepare  the 
heart  for  an  unreserved  obedience  to  its  laws. 
If  we  do  not  depend  on  the  offers  of  the  Gospel, 
we  shall  want  the  best  motives  to  the  actions 
and  performances  which  it  enjoins.  A  lively 
belief  must  therefore  precede  a  hearty  obedience. 
Let  those  who  think  otherwise,  hear  what  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  hns  said  :  *  For  this  end  was 
I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  might  boar  witness  unto  the  truth.' 
Those  who  reject  the  Gospel,  therefore,  reject 
the  power  of  performing  good  actions.  That 
command,  for  mstance,  to  *  set  our  affections  on 
things  above,*  will  operate  but  faintly,  till  that 
Spirit  fVom  which  the  command  proceeds, 
touches  the  heart,  and  convinces  that  no  human 
good  is  worthy  of  the  entire  affection  of  an  im- 
mortal creature.  An  unreserved  faith  in  the 
promiser  must  precede  our  acceptable  perform- 
ance of  any  duty  to  which  the  promise  is  an- 
nexed. 

But  as  to  a  set  of  duties  enforced  by  no  other 
motive  than  a  bare  acquiescence  in  their  beauty, 
and  a  cold  conviction  of  their  propriety,  but 
impelled  by  no  obedience  to  his  authority  who 
imposes  them ;  though  we  know  not  how  well 
they  might  bo  performed  by  pure  and  impecca- 
ble beings,  yet  we  know  now  they  commonly 
are  performed  by  frail  and  disorderly  creatures, 
(alien  from  tlieir  innocence,  and  corrupt  in  their 
very  naturt>s. 

Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  can  reconcile  thinking  beings  to 
the  extraordinary  appearances  of  things  in  the 
Creator's  moral  government  of  the  world.  The 
works  of  Giod  are  an  enigma,  of  which  bis  word 


alone  is  the  solntion.  Tbe  dark  veil  wbioo  is 
thrown  over  the  divine  dispensatioiii  in  this 
lower  world  must  naturally  shock  thoaa  whe 
consider  only  the  single  scene  which  la  aeCug 
on  tlie  present  stage ;  but  is  reconcilable  to  him 
who,  having  learnt  from  Revelation  the  natart 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  great  Aotbor  aeti, 
trusts  confidently  that  the  catastrophe  will  est 
all  to  rights.  The  confusion  which  sin  sad  tbe 
passions  have  introduced  ;  tbe  triumph  of  wick, 
edness;  the  seemingly  arbitrary  disproportioB 
of  human  conditions,  accoimtaUe  on  no  schsns 
but  that  which  the  Gospel  has  opened  to  ii»— 
have  all  a  natural  tendency  to  withdraw  Aoa 
the  love  of  God,  the  hearts  of  those  who  srNt 
themselves  into  critics  on  the  Divine  oondoet, 
and  yet  will  not  study  the  plan,  and  get  ic 
quainted  with  the  rules,  so  far  as  it  hss  pleasid 
the  Supreme  Disposer  to  reveal  them. 

Till  therefore  the  word  of  God  is  used  '  es  a 
lamp  to  their  paths,*  men  can  neither  tmlj  dia> 
cern  the  crookedness  of  their  own  ways,  nor  the 
perfection  of  that  light  by  which  tbej  are  di- 
rected to  walk.  And  this  light  can  only  be  seta 
by  its  own  proper  brightness  ;  it  has  no  ether 
medium.  Until  therefore,  *the  eecret  of  the 
Lord*  is  with  men,  they  will  not  truly  *Aar 
him  ;*  until  he  has  *■  enlarged  their  hearts*  with 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  his  word,  they  will 
not  very  vigorously  run  *  the  way  of  his  cons- 
mandments.*  Until  they  have  acquired  that 
*  faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God,*  they  will  not  attain  that  '  hulinsBiy  with- 
out which  no  man  can  see  him.* 

And  indeed  if  God  has  thought  fit  to  make 
the  Gospel  an  instrument  of  salvation,  we  moat 
own  the  necessity  of  receiving  it  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution, before  it  is  likely  to  operate  very  ef> 
fcctually  on  the  human  conduct  The  great 
Creator,  if  we  may  judge  by  analogy  from  na> 
tural  things,  is  so  just  and  wise  an  economist, 
that  he  always  adapts,  with  the  most  accurals 
precision,  the  instrument  to  the  work ;  and  never 
lavishes  more  means  than  are  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  proposed  end.  If  therefore  diris- 
tianity  had  been  intended  for  nothing  matt  than 
a  mere  system  of  ethics,  such  a  system  surely 
might  have  been  produced  at  an  infinitely  less 
expense.  The  long  chain  of  prophecy,  the 
succession  of  miracleb,  the  labours  of  apostles, 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  costly  sacrifice  which  the  Gospel  records, 
might  surely  have  been  spared.  Lessons  of 
mere  human  virtue  might  have  been  delivered  by 
some  suitable  instrument  of  human  wisdom, 
strengthened  by  the  visible  authority  of  human 
power.  A  bare  system  of  morals  might  have  been 
communicated  to  mankind  with  a  more  reasona- 
ble prospect  of  advantage,  by  means  not  so  repug- 
nant to  human  pride.  A  mere  scheme  of  con- 
duct miu-lit  have  been  delivered  with  far  greater 
probability  of  the  success  of  its  reccptton  by 
Antoninus  the  emperor,  or  Plato  the  philosopher, 
than  by  Paul  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter  the 
flshcrman. 

Christianity,  then,  must  be  embraced  entirely, 
if  it  be  received  at  all.  It  must  bo  taken  with- 
out mutilation,  as  a  perfect  scheme,  in  the  way 
in  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  it  It 
must  be  accepted,  not  as  exhibitinf  beautifbl 
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parUa  hmk  tm  praMAtiof  one  eoDiommate  whole, 
of  which  Um  parlecUcm  aritM  from  coherence 
and  dependence,  from  relation  end  consintency. 
lie  power  will  be  weakened,  and  itj  energy  de' 
■troyed,  if  every  caviller  pulia  out  a  pin,  or  ob- 
rtnicta  a  epring  with  the  preeumptuoue  view  of 
new  modelling  the  Divine  work,  and  making  it 
|o  to  his  own  mind.  There  moat  be  no  break- 
ing the  ayatem  into  portions  of  which  we  are 
at  liberty  to  choose  one  and  reject  another. 
There  is  no  separating  the  evidences  from  the 
doctrines,  the  doctrines  from  the  precepts,  belief 
fiou  obcdienoo,  morality  from  piety,  the  love  of 
oar  neighbour  from  the  kve  of  God.  If  we  al. 
low  Christianity  to  be  any  thing,  we  must  allow 
it  to  be  every  thing :  if  we  allow  the  Divine 
Authov  to  be  indeed  unto  us  '  wisdom  and 
righteoosness,*  he  must  be  also  sanctification 
and  redemption.* 

Christianity  then  ia  assuredly  something  more 
than  a  mere  set  of  rules ;  and  faith,  though  it 
Barer  pretended  to  be  the  substitute  for  an  use- 
ful iile,  ia  indispensably  necessary  to  its  accept- 
anee  with  God.  The  Gospel  never  offers  to 
make  religion  supersede  morality,  but  every 
where  clearly  proves  that  morality  is  not  the 
whole  of  religion.  Piety  is  not  only  necessary 
as  a  BMeas,  bat  is  itself  a  most  important  end. 
It  is  not  only  the  best  principle  of  moral  conduct, 
bat  is  aa  indispenssble  and  absolute  duty  in  it- 
self. It  is  not  only  the  highest  motive  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  but  if  a  prior  obligation,  and 
absolutely  necessary,  even  when  detached  from 
its  immediate  influence  <m  outward  actions. 
Religiaa  will  survive  all  the  virtues  of  which  it 
is  the  soaroe ;  fiir  we  sball  be  living  in  the  no- 
blest eMTciaes  of  piety  when  wc  shell  have  no 
objects  OB  which  to  exercise  many  human  vir- 
tues. When  there  will  be  no  distress  to  be  re- 
lieved, oo  injuries  to  be  forgiven,  no  evil  habits 
to  be  subdued,  there  will  be  a  Creator  to  be 
bleised  and  adored,  a  Redeemer  to  be  loved  and 
praised. 

To  conclude,  a  real  Christian  is  not  such 


merely  by  habit,  profession,  or  education ;  he  ie 
not  a  Christian  in  order  to  acquit  his  sponsors 
of  tlie  engagements  they  entered  into  in  hii 
name;  but  he  is  one  who  has  embraced  Chris- 
tianity from  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  an 
experience  of  its  excellence.  He  is  not  only 
confident  in  matters  of  faith  by  evidences  sug- 
gested to  his  understanding,  or  reasons  which 
correspond  to  his  inquiries ;  but  all  these  evi- 
dences of  truth,  all  these  principles  of  goodness 
are  working  into  his  heart,  and  exhibit  them- 
selves in  his  practice.  He  sees  so  much  of  the 
body  of  the  great  truths  and  fundamental  points 
of  religion,  that  he  has  a  satisfactory  trust  in 
those  lesser  branches  which  ramify  to  infinity 
from  the  parent  stock ;  though  he  may  not  in- 
dividually and  completely  comprehend  them  all. 
He  is  so  powerfully  convinced  of  the  general 
truth,  and  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  is  not  startled  by 
every  little  difficulty ;  he  is  not  staggered  hj 
every  *  hard  saying.*  Those  depths  of  mystery 
which  surpass  his  understanding  do  not  shake 
his  faith,  and  this,  not  because  he  is  credulous, 
and  given  to  take  things  upon  trust,  but  because, 
knowing  tliat  his  foundstions  are  right,  he  sees 
how  one  truth  of  Scripture  supports  another  like 
the  bearings  of  a  geometrical  building  ;  because 
he  sees  the  aspect  one  doctrine  has  upon  an- 
other ;  because  he  sees  the  consistency  of  each 
with  tlie  rest,  snd  the  place,  order,  and  relstion 
of  all.  The  real  Christian  by  no  means  rejects 
reason  from  his  religion ;  so  far  from  it,  ho  most 
carefully  exercises  it  in  furnishing  his  mind 
with  all  the  evidences  of  its  truth.  But  he  docs 
not  stop  here.  Christianity  furnishes  him  with 
a  living  principle  of  action,  with  the  vital  in- 
fluences of  the  holy  Spirit,  whiq^,  while  it  en- 
lightens his  faculties,  rectifies  his  will,  turns  his 
knowledge  into  prsctice,  sanctifies  his  heart, 
changes  his  habits,  and  proves  that  when  faith- 
fully received,  the  word  of  truth  *  is  life  indeed, 
and  is  spirit  indeed  !* 


REiMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  DUPONT, 

MADE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  FRANCE. 
ON  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION, 


A  PREFATORY  ADDRESS 

TO  TBS  LADIES,  dcC  OF  GEKAT  BafTAlN, — IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  FRElfCn  EMXOEANT  CLIBOT. 


Ir  it  be  allowed  that  there  may  arise  occasions 
SO  extraordinary  that  all  the  lesser  motives  of 
delicacy  ought  to  vanish  before  them,  it  is  pre- 
samed  that  the  present  emergency  will  be  con- 
sidered as  presenting  one  of  those  occasions,  and 
will  in  some  measure  justify  the  hardiness  of 
this  address  from  a  private  individual,  who,  sti- 
mulated by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  sacrificeg 
ielerior  oonaiderations  to  the  ardent  desire  of 


raising  further  supplies  towards  relieving  a  dis* 
tress  as  pressing  as  it  is  unexampled. 

We  are  informed  by  public  advcrtisemcnf, 
that  the  largo  sums  already  so  liberally  subscrib- 
ed for  the  emigrant  clergy  are  almost  exhausted. 
Authentic  information  adds  that  multitudes  of 
distressed  exiles  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  are  on 
the  point  of  wanting  bread. 

Very  many  to  whom  this  address  is  made  have 


MOTB.— The  profits  of  this  puUieatioa,  which  were  considerable,  were  given  to  tbe  French  euiffrant  deify. 
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already  contributed.  O  let  them  not  be  weary 
in  well-doing  !  I  know  that  many  are  making 
generous  exertions  for  the  just  and  natural  claims 
of  the  widows  and  children  of  our  own  brave 
seamen  and  soldiers.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
the  present  is  an  interfering  claim.  Those  to 
whom  I  write,  have  bread  enough,  and  to  spare. 
You,  who  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  yet 
complain  that  you  have  little  to  bestow,  let  not 
this  bounty  be  subtracted  from  another  bounty, 
but  subtract  it  rather  from  some  superfluous 
expense. 

The  beneficent  and  right-minded  want  no  ar- 
guments  to  be  pressed  upon  them  ;  but  it  is  not 
Uiose  alone  who     I  address ;  I  write  to  persons 
of  every  description.   Luxurious  habits  of  living, 
which  really  furnish  tiie  distressed  with  the 
fairest  grounds  for  application,  are  too  ofken 
urged  by  those  who  practise  them  as  a  motive 
for  withholding  assistance,  and  produced  as  a 
plea  for  having  little  to  spare.    Let  her  who  in- 
dulges such  habits,  and  pleads  such  excuses  in  I 
consequence,  reflect,  that  by  retrenching  one  j 
oo^y  dish  from  her  abundant  table,  by  cutting  , 
off  the  superfluities  of  one  expensive  desert, ' 
omitting  one  evening's  public  amusement,  she 
may  furnish  at  least  a  week*s  subsistence  to  ^ 
more  than  cme  person,*  as  liberally  bred  perhaps 
as  herself,  and  who,  in  his  own  country,  may 
have  oflen  tasted  how  much  more  blessed  it  is 
to  give  than  to  receive — to  a  once  affluent  mi- 
nister  of  religion,  who  has  been  long  accustomed 
to  bestow  the  necessaries  he  is  now  reduced  to 
solicit 

Even  your  young  daughters,  whom  maternal 
prudence  has  not  yet  furnished  with  the  means 
of  bestowing,  may  be  cheaply  taught  the  first 
rudiments  of  charity,  together  with  an  impor. 
tant  lesson  of  economy  :  they  may  be  taught  to 
sacrifice  a  feather,  a  set  of  ribands,  an  expensive 
ornament,  an  idle  diversion-  And  if  they  are 
on  this  occasion  instructed,  that  there  is  no  true 
charity  without  self-denial,  they  will  gain  more 
than  they  are  called  upon  to  give  :  for  Uie  sup- 
pression  of  one  luxury  for  a  charitable  purpose, 
u  the  exercise  of  two  virtues,  and  this  without 
any  pecuniary  expense.- An  indulgence  is  abridg. 
ed  and  christian  charity  is  exercised. 

Let  the  sick  and  afflicted  remember  how 
dreadful  it  must  be,  to  be  exposed  to  the  suffer, 
ings  they  feel  without  one  of  the  alleviations 
which  mitigate  their  affliction.  How  dreadful 
if  is  to  be  without  comfort,  without  necessaries, 
without  a  home— without  a  country  !  While 
the  gay  and  prosperous  would  do  well  to  recol- 
lect, how  suddenly  and  terribly  those  unhappy 

*  Mr.  Bowdler's  letter  states,  that  about  six  shilling! 
a  week  includes  ttie  expenses  of  each  priest  at  Win* 
cbesier, 


persons  for  whom  we  piesd,  wen,  bj  the  sv 
prising  vicissitudes  of  life,  thravn  «ywa  fton 
heights  of  gayety  and  prdsperity  equal  to  wlnt 
they  are  now  enjoying.  And  lot  ihoee  who  have 
husbands,  fathers,  sons,  brotben,  or  friends,  re- 
flect on  the  uncertainties  of  war,  end  the  leticK 
lution  of  human  affairs.  It  is  only  by  imegining 
the  possibility  that  those  who  ere  deer  to  os  may 
be  placed  by  the  instability  of  hnoaen  eteots  in 
the  same  calamitous  circumstanoee,  thel  weean 
obtain  an  adequate  feeling  of  the  woee  we  are 
called  upon  to  commiserate. 

In  a  distress  so  wide  and  oominehensive  m 
the  present,  many  are  prevented  from  ffi^nig  by 
that  popular  excuse, '  That  it  is  but  e  drop  or 
water  in  the  ocean.*  But  let  them  reflect,  tlat 
if  all  the  individual  drops  were  withbeld«  thoe 
would  be  no  ocean  at  all ;  and  the  inebUHy  to 
give  much  ought  not,  on  any  occasion,  to  be 
converted  into  an  excuse  for  giving  nothing. 
Even  moderate  circumstances  need  not  plead  an 
exemption.  The  industrious  tradesman  will  not, 
even  in  a  political  view,  be  eventnally  a  loser 
by  his  small  contribution.  The  mooey  now 
raised  is  neither  carried  out  of  our  country,  nor 
dissipated  in  luxuries,  but  returns  a^fmin  to  the 
community ;  returns  to  our  shops  end  to  eor 
markets,  to  procure  the  bare  neceaeeries  of 
life. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  difference  of  reli- 
gion of  those  for  whom  we  solicit.  Soch  an  ob- 
jection hardly  deserves  a  serious  answer.  Surely 
if  the  superstitious  Tartar  hopes  to  beoome  pos- 
sessed of  the  courage  and  talents  of  the  enemy 
he  slays,  the  Christian  is  not  afraid  of  ca^phing, 
or  of  propagating  the  error  of  the  sufferer  he 
relievea.---Christian  charity  ia  of  no  party.  We 
plead  not  for  their  faith,  but  for  their  want& 
But  while  we  affirm  that  it  is  not  for  their  pope- 
rv  but  their  poverty  which  we  solicit;  yet  let 
the  more  scrupulous,  who  look  for  desert  as  well 
as  distress  in  the  objects  of  their  bounty,  bear 
in  mind,  that  if  these  men  could  have  sacrificed 
their  conscience  to  their  convenience,  they  had 
not  now  been  in  this  country ;  and  if  we  wish 
lor  proselytes,  who  knows  but  it  may  be  the  first 
step  towards  their  conversion,  if  we  show  them 
the  purity  of  our  religion,  by  the  beneficence  of 
our  actions. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  press  upon  you  sach 
high  motives  (and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  in 
every  action  we  were  to  be  influenced  only  by 
the  highest)  perhaps  no  act  of  bounty  to  which 
you  may  be  called  out,  can  ever  come  so  imme- 
diately, and  so  literally  under  that  solemn  and 
aflbcting  description,  which  will  be  recorded  in 
the  great  day  of  account — Iwata  Urangtr^€md 
ye  took  me  in. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT. 

The  flowing  is  an  exact  Translation  from  a  Speech  made  in  the  National  Convention  at  Pkns, 
on  Friday,  the  14th  of  December,  1702,  in  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  establishing  Public  Schools 
for  the  education  of  Youth,  by  citizen  Dupont,  a  member  of  considerable  weight ;  and  as  the 
doctrines  contained  in  it  were  received  with  unanimous  applause,  except  from  two  or  three  of 
the  clergy,  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  an  exposition  of  the  creed  of  that  enlightened  eaetui" 
biy.    Translated  from  Le  Moniteur,  of  Sunday,  the  16th  of  December,  179S. 
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What!  Thrjnai  are  overturned!  Sceptrei 
broken !  Kings  ex(Mie !  And  yet  the  altan  of 
God  remain !  (Here  there  ii  a  murmur  from 
eorae  members ;  and  the  abbe  Ichon  demands 
thM  the  person  speaking  may  be  called  to  order.) 
Tyrants  in  ontrsgo  to  nature,  continue  to  burn 
an  impious  incense  on  those  altars !  (Some  mur- 
murs arise,  but  they  are  loet  in  the  applauses 
fiwn  the  majority  of  the  assembly.)  The  thrones 
that  have  been  reversed,  have  left  these  altars 
naked,  unsupported,  and  tottering.  A  single 
breath  of  enlightened  reason  will  now  be  sulH- 
cieat  to  make  them  dis^pcar ;  and  if  humanity 
IS  ander  obligations  to  the  French  nation  for 
the  first  of  these  benefits,  the  fall  of  kings,  can 
it  be  doubted  but  that  tlie  French  pcopw  now 
■overeign,  will  be  wise  enough,  in  like  manner, 
to  overthrow  those  altars  and  thote  idolt  to 
which  those  kings  have  hitherto  made  them  sub- 
ject  ?  JVslare  and  ReaBoUt  these  ought  to  be  the 
gods  of  men !  These  are  my  gods !  (Here  the 
abbe  AuDREiif  cried  out,  *  there  is  no  bearing 
Ibis  ;*  and  rushed  out  of  the  assembly. — ^A  great 
kngh.)  Admire  nalure^-cultivate  reaton.  And 
you,  legislators,  if  you  desire  that  the  French 
people  should  be  heppy,  make  haste  to  propa- 
gate these  principles,  and  to  teach  them  in  your 
primary  schools,  instead  of  those  fanatical  prin- 
ctples  which  have  hitherto  been  taught  The 
tyranny  of  kings  was  confined  to  make  their 
people  miserable  in  this  life — but  those  other 
tyrants,  the  priests,  extend  their  dominion  into 
another,  of  which  they  have  no  other  idea  than 
of  eternal  punishments;  a  doctrine  which  some 
men  have  hitherto  had  the  good  nature  to  believe. 
But  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe  is  come — all 
these  piejndices  must  fall  at  the  same  time.  We 
ininf  them^  or  they  will  de$troy  us.    For 


myself,  I  honestly  avow  to  the  convention,  Tcm 
an  atheitt !  (Here  there  is  some  noise  and  tu- 
mulL  But  a  great  number  of  members  cry  out, 
*  what  is  that  to  us — ^you  are  an  honest  man  1) 
But  I  defy  a  single  individual  amongst  the 
twenty-four  millions  of  Frenchmen,  to  make 
any  well-grounded  reproach.  I  doubt  whether 
the  Christians  or  the  Catholics,  of  which  the  last 
speaker,  and  tliose  of  his  opinion,  have  been 
talking  to  us,  can  make  the  same  ciiallenge. 
(Great  applauses.)  There  is  another  considera- 
tion— Paris  has  had  great  losses.  It  has  been 
deprived  of  the  commerce  of  luxury  ;  of  that 
factitious  splendour  which  was  found  at  courts, 
and  invited  strangers  hither.  Well !  We  must 
repair  these  losses.  Let  me  then  represent  to 
you  the  times,  that  are  fast  approaciiin^,  when 
our  philosophers,  whoso  names  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  Petton,  Syetes,  Condoeckt, 
and  others^surrounded  in  our  Pantheon,  as  the 
Greek  Philosophers  were  at  Athens,  with  a 
crowd  of  disciples  coming  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, walking  like  the  peripatetics,  and  teaching 
— this  man,  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  de- 
veloping the  progress  of  all  human  knowledge^; 
that,  perfectioning  the  social  system,  and  show- 
ing in  our  decree  of  the  17th  of  June,  17d9,  the 
seeds  of  the  insurrections  of  the  14tb  of  July^ 
and  the  lOlh  of  August,  and  of  all  those  insur- 
rections which  are  spreading  with  such  rapidity 
throughout  Europe— eo  that  these  young  stran- 
gers, on  their  return  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries, may  spread  the  same  lights,  and  may  ope» 
rate /or  the  happinett  of  mafikind,  similar  rev(v 
lotions  throughout  the  world. 

(Numberless  applauses  arose,  almost  through* 
out  the  whole  assembly,  and  in  the  ^llerie8.^ 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT, 


ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


It  is  presumed  that  it  may  not  be  thought  un- 
seasonable at  this  critical  time  to  offer  to  the 
public,  and  especially  to  the  mure  religious 
part  of  it,  a  few  slight  observations,  occasioned 
by  the  late  famous  speech  of  Mr.  Dupont,  which 
exhibits  the  confession  of  faith  of  a  considerable 
nember  of  the  French  national  convention, 
l^iough  the  speech  itself  has  been  pretty  gene- 
rally read,  yet  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
fix It  to  those  remarks,  lest  such  as  have  not  al- 
ready  perused  it,  mi^ht,  from  an  honest  reluc- 
tance to  credit  the  existence  of  such  principles, 
dispdte  its  authenticity,  and  accuse  the  remarks, 
if  anacoompanied  by  the  speech,  of  a  spirit  of 
uvective,  and  unfair  exaggeration.  At  the  same 
tine  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  impiety  is  so 
monstrous,  that  many  good  men  were  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  Englishmen ;  for  there  are  crimes 
with  which  even  the  imagination  should  never  : 
oome  in  contact,  and  which  it  is  almost  safer 
not  to  controvert  than  to  detail.  I 

But  as  an  ancient  nation  intoxicated  their  j 
■laves,  and  then  exposed  them  before  their  chiU  J 


dren,  in  order  to  increase  their  horror  of  inten> 
perance;  so  it  is  hoped  that  this  piece  of  impi- 
ety may  bo  placed  in  such  a  light  before  the 
eyoH  of  the  Christian  reader,  that,  in  proportion 
as  his  detestation  is  raised,  his  faitii,  instead  of 
being  shaken,  will  be  only  so  much  the  more 
strensthcnod. 

This  celebrated  speech,  though  delivered  in 
an  assembly  of  politicians,  is  not  on  a  question 
of  politics,  but  on  one  as  superior  to  all  political 
considerations  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  as  eter- 
nity is  to  time.  The  object  of  this  oration  is  not 
to  dethrone  kings,  but  mu  by  whom  kings  reign^ 
It  does  not  excite  the  cry  of  indignation  in  the 
orator  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  reigns,  but  that 
the  Lord  God  omnipotenth  reigneih  ! 

Nor  is  this  the  declaration  of  some  obscure 
and  anonymous  person,  but  it  is  an  exposition 
of  the  creed  of  a  public  leader.  It  is  not  a  sen*, 
timent  hinted  in  a  journal,  hazarded  in  a  pam- 
phlet, or  thrown  out  at  a  disputing  club ;  but  it 
is  the  implied  faith  of  the  rulers  of  a  great  na- 
tion. 

Little  notice  would  have  been  due  to  this  fa- 
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mous  speectif  if  it  conveyed  the  ■entimentu  of 
only  one  vain  orator ;  but  it  ehonld  be  obiierved, 
that  it  was  heard,  received,  applauded^  with  two 
or  three  exceptions  only — a  fact,  which  you, 
who  have  acarcely  believed  in  the  existence  of 
Atheitim,  will  hardly  credit,  and  which,  for  the 
honour  of  the  cii^hteenth  century,  it  is  hoped 
that  our  poaicnty  will  reject  as  totally  incredible. 

A  bve  of  liberty,  generous  in  its  principle, 
inclines  some  wcll-mcaninsf  but  mistaken  men 
•till  lo  favour  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
convention  of  France.  They  do  not  perceive 
that  the  licentious  wildness  which  has  been  ez- 
diad  in  that  country,  is  destructive  of  all  true 
kappinesa,  and  no  more  resembles  liberty,  than 
the  tumultuous  joys  of  the  drunkard  resemble 
the  cheerfulness  of  a  sober  and  well-regulated 
mind. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  of  what  strange 
inconsistencies  man  is  made  up ;  who  have  not 
considered  how  some  persons  having  at  first 
been  hastily  and  heedlessly  drawn  in  as  approv. 
era,  by  a  aort  of  natural  progression,  soon  be- 
come principals: — to  those  who  have  never  ob- 
served by  what  a  variety  of  strange  associations 
in  the  mind,  opinions  that  seem  the  most  irre- 
ooncilablo  meet  at  some  unsuspected  turning, 
and  come  to  be  united  in  the  same  man ; — to  all 
such  it  may  appear  quite  incredible,  that  well 
meaning  and  even  pious  people  should  continue 
to  applaud  the  principles  of  a  set  of  men  who 
have  publicly  made  known  their  intention  of 
abolishing  Christianity,  as  far  as  the  demolition 
of  altars,  priests,  temples,  and  institutions,  can 
abolish  it  As  to  the  religion  itself,  this  also 
they  may  traduce  and  reject,  but  wo  know  from 
the  com&rtable  promise  of  an  anthority  still  sa- 
cred in  this  country  at  least,  that  the  gates  of 
hell  thall  not  prevail  against  it. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  by  those  to 
whom  these  slight  remarks  are  principally  ad- 
dressed ;  by  that  class  of  well-intentioned  but 
ill-judging  people,  who  favour  at  least,  if  they  do 
not  adopt,  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  new 
republic.  You  are  not  here  accused  of  being 
the  wilful  abettors  of  infidelity.  God  forbid  ! 
*  We  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you ;  and 
things  which  accompany  salvation.*  But  this 
ignis  fatuuB  of  liberty  and  universal  brother- 
hood, which  the  French  are  madly  pursuing, 
with  the  insignia  of  freedom  in  one  hand,  and 
the  bloody  bayonet  in  the  other,  has  bewitched 
your  senses,  is  misleading  your  steps,  and  be- 
traying you  to  ruin.  You  are  gazing  at  a  me- 
teor raised  by  the  vapours  of  vanity,  which  these 
wild  and  infatuated  wanderers  are  pursuing  to 
their  destruction ;  and  though  for  a  moment  you 
mistake  it  for  a  heaven  born  light,  which  loads 
to  the  perfection  of  human  freedom,  you  will, 
should  you  join  in  the  mad  pursuit,  soon  disoo- 
Ter  that  it  will  conduct  you  over  dreary  wilds 
amd  sinking  bo^s,  only  to  plunge  you  in  deep 
and  inevitable  destruction. 

Much,  very  much  is  to  be  said  in  vindication 
of  your  favonring  in  the  Jint  instance  their  po- 
litical projects.  The  cause  they  took  in  hand 
seemed  to  be  the  great  cause  of  human  kind. 
Its  very  name  insured  its  popularity.  What 
English  heart  did  not  exult  at  the  demolition  of 
the  Baatito  ?    What  lover  of  his  specioa  did  not 


triumpli  in  the  warm  hope,  that  one  oTthsfinea 
countries  in  the  world  would  eooo  be  one  of  thi 
most  free  ?  Popery  and  despotiam,  though  chain 
ed  by  the  gentle  influence  of  Louis  the  Si» 
teenth,  had  actually  alain  their  thousands.  Little 
was  it  then  imagined,that  Anarchy  and  Atheism, 
the  monsters  who  wore  about  to  succeed  them, 
would  soon  slay  their  ten  thousands.  If  ws  caa 
not  regret  the  defeat  of  the  two  ibtmer  tyrantf^ 
what  must  they  be  who  can  triumph  in  the  mis- 
chiefs of  tlie  two  latter  1  Who,  I  aaj,  that  hid 
a  head  to  reason,  or  a  heart  to  ihel,  did  notgknr 
with  the  hope,  that  from  the  ruins  of  tyrannv, 
and  the  rubbish  of  popery,  a  beautiful  and  finely 
framed  edifice  would  in  time  have  boon  eon. 
strucled,  and  that  oura  would  not  have  been  the 
only  country  in  which  the  patriot's  fair  idsa  of 
well-understood  liberty,  the  politician's  visw  of 
a  perfect  constitution,  together  with  the  sstaF 
blishment  of  a  pure  and  reasonable,  a  sublioM 
and  rectified  Christianity,  might  be  reali»d  7 

But,  alas  !  it  frequently  happens  that  the  wise 
and  good  are  not  the  most  adventorona  in  attack 
ing  the  mischiefs  which  they  are  the  first  to 
perceive  and  lament  With  a  timidity  in  aooia 
res(K!cts  virtuous,  they  fear  attempting  any  thing 
which  may  possibly  aggravate  the  evde  they  de- 
plore, or  put  to  hazard  the  bleasinga  they  almdv 
enjoy.  They  dread  plucking  up  the  wheat  with 
the  tares,  and  are  rather  apt,  with  a  spirit  of 
hopeless  resignation, 

<  To  bear  the  ills  they  have, 
*  Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  sot  oC' 

While  sober-minded  and  oonaiderata  men, 
therefore,  sat  mourning  over  this  compUcaled 
mass  of  error,  and  waited  till  God,  in  hia  ova 
good  time,  should  open  the  blind  eyes ;  the  vast 
scheme  of  reformation  was  lefl  to  that  set  of  rash 
and  presumptuous  adventurers  who  are  gene- 
rally watching  how  they  may  convert  public 
grievances  to  their  own  personal  accounL  It 
was  undertaken,  not  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a 
wise  and  well-digested  scheme,  of  which  all  the 
parts  should  contribute  to  the  peHhction  of  one 
consistent  whole  :  it  was  carried  on,  not  by  thoae 
steady  measures,  founded  on  rational  dmibsra- 
tion,  which  are  calculated  to  accomplish  so  im- 
portant an  end ;  not  with  a  temperance  which 
mdicated  a  sober  love  of  law,  or  a  sacred  regard 
for  religion ;  but  with  the  most  extravagant  lost 
of  power,  with  the  most  inordinate  vanity  which 
perhaps  ever  instigated  human  measores-Hi  lost 
of  power,  which  threatens  to  extend  its  desdat* 
ing  influence  over  the  whole  globe  ;— a  vanitv 
of  the  same  destructive  species  with  that  whia 
stimulated  the  celebrated  incendiary  of  Ephssot, 
who  being  weary  of  his  native  obscurity  and 
insignificance,  and  preferring  infamy  to  oblivion, 
could  contrive  no  other  road  to  fame  and  immor- 
tality, than  that  of  setting  fire  to  the  exquisite 
temple  of  Diana.  He  was  remembered  indeed, 
as  he  desired  to  be,  but  it  was  only  to  be  exe- 
crated ;  while  the  seventh  wonder  of  the  world 
lay  prostrate  through  his  crime. 

But  too  oflen  tliat  daring  boldness  which  ex- 
cites  admiration,  is  not  energy,  is  not  virtue,  is 
not  genius.  It  is  blindness  in  the  judgment,  is 
vanity  in  the  heart  Strong  and  unprecedented 
measures,  plans  instantansoosly  coocaivedt  tnd 
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f  executed,  aigw  not  ability  bat  arro- 
A  mind  continually  dri\'eii  out  in  quest 
nptuouj  ndVcltiea,  ii  commonly  a  mind 
eal  resources  within,  and  incapable  of 
from  observation  without  Sure  princi- 
lot  be  ascertained  without  experiment, 
riment  requires  more  time  than  the  san- 
I  spare,  and  more  patience  than  the  vain 
In  the  crude  speculations  of  these  rash 
s,  few  obstructions  occur.  It  is  like 
journey,  not  on  a  road,  but  on  a  map. 
cs  are  unseen,  or  are  kept  in  the  back 
Impossibilities  are  smothered,  or  rather 
not  suffered  to  be  bom.  Nothing  is 
ie  ardour  of  enterprise,  noUiing  is  seen 
ertainy  of  success.  Whereas  if  diffi- 
"ow  out  of  sober  experiment,  the  disap- 
ts  attending  them  generate  humility ; 
es  inseparable  from  the  best  concerted 
ndertakings,  serve  at  once  to  multiply 
,  and  to  excite  self-distrust ;  while 
ectors,  and  actual  demolishcrs,  are  the 
i^ited  of  mortals.  It  never  occurs  to 
t  those  defects  of  old  institutions,  on 
By  frame  their  objections,  are  equally 
lo  all  other  men.  It  never  occurs  to 
L  frenzy  can  demolish  faster  than  wis- 
build ;  that  pulling  down  the  strongest 
far  more  easy  than  the  reconstruction 
anoat,  that  the  most  ignorant  labourer 
«nt  to  the  one,  while  for  the  other  the 
le  architect,  and  tlio  patient  industry 
orkman  must  unite.  That  a  sound 
L  will  profit  by  the  errors  of  our  pre- 
,  aa  well  as  by  their  excellences, 
re  is  a  retrospective  wisdom  to  which 
oar  prospective  wisdom  owes  its  birth ; 
aAer  all,  neither  the  perfection  pre- 
or  the  pride  which  accompanies  the 
n,  *  is  made  for  man.' 
e  same  over-ruling  vanity  which  opc- 
icir  politics,  and  in  their  religion  which 
srsaint*  boast  of  carrying  hid  destruo- 
cts  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Brazils,  and 
:ico  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges ;  which 
n  menace  to  outstrip  the  enterprise  of 
extravagant  hero  of  romance,  and  al- 
srtake  with  the  marTellous  celerity  of 
c-footed  Puck, 

jiut  a  f irrlle  rmind  sbcmt  the  cartb 
riy  minubn.* — 

c  same  vanity,  rtill  the  master-passion 
»om  of  a  Frenchman,  which  leads  Du- 
Manucl  to  undertake  in  their  orations 
the  Sabbath,  to  exterminate  the  priest- 
rect  a  pantheon  for  the  world,  to  rc- 
peripatctic  philosophy,  and  in  short  to 
!ry  thing  of  ancient  Greece,  except  the 
),  tiie  profound  wisdom,  the  love- of  vir- 
cneralion  of  the  lawn,  and  that  high 
reverence  which  even  virtuous  Pagans 
r  the  l>eit^. 

e  same  spirit  of  novelty,  and  the  same 
o  established  opinions,  which  dictate 
itcmus  and  impious  doctrine  that  death 
ia/  tieep.  The  prophets  and  apostleis 
e    contrary.    David    expressly  says, 

ipuecli  eBomsrating  their  intended  projrcts. 

U 


'  when  I  awake  up  afler  thy  likeness  I  shall  btt 
satisfied  ;*  implying  that  our  true  life  will  begin 
at  our  departure  out  of  this  world.  The  destruc- 
tion or  dissolution  of  the  body  will  ba  the  re. 
vival,  not  the  death,  of  the  soul. — It  is  to  the 
living  the  apostle  says,  *  atoake  thou  that  ffl^ep- 
ettt  uid  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  sbul 
give  thee  light* 

It  is  surely  to  be  charged  to  the  inadeqaats 
and  wretched  hands  into  which  the  work  of 
reformation  fell,  and  not  to  the  impossibility  of 
amending  the  civil  and  religions  institutions  of 
France,  Uiat  all  has  succeeded  so  ill.  It  can- 
not be  denied  perhaps,  that  a  reforming  spirit 
was  wanted  in  that  country ;  their  government 
was  not  more  despotic,  than  their  church  was 
superstitious  and  corrupt 

But  though  this  is  readily  granted,  and  though 
it  may  be  unfair  to  blame  those  who  in  the^rsl 
outiet  of  the  French  revolution,  rejoiced  even 
on  religious  motives :  yet  it  is  astonishinjr,  how 
any  pious  person,  even  with  all  the  blmdinff 
power  of  prejudice,  can  think  without  horror  of 
the  pretent  state  of  France.  It  is  no  less  won- 
der! ol  how  any  rational  man  could,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  transfer  that  reason- 
ing, however  just  it  might  be,  when  applied  to 
France,  to  the  case  of  England.  For  what  can 
be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  draw  from  dill 
ferent  and  even  opposite  premises,  the  same 
conclusion  ?  Must  a  revolution  be  equally  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  two  sorts  of  government,  and 
two  sorts  of  religion,  which  are  the  very  reverse 
of  each  other  ?— opposite  in  their  genius,  unlike 
in  their  fundamental  principles,  and  completely 
different  in  each  of  their  component  parts. 

That  despotism,  priestcrail,  intolerance,  and 
superstition  are  terrible  evils,  no  candid  Chris- 
tian it  is  presumed  will  deny;  but,  blessed  be 
God,  though  these  mischiefs  are  not  yet  entire- 
ly banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  they 
have  scarcely  any  existence  in  this  happy  coun- 
try. 

To  guard  against  a  real  danger,  and  to  cure 
actual  abuses,  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
first  plainly  proved,  by  the  application  of  a 
suitable  remedy^  requires  diligence  as  well  as 
courage ;  observation  as  well  as  genius ;  patience 
and  temperance  as  well  as  zeal  and  spirit  It 
requires  the  union  of  tliat  clear  head  and  sound 
heart  which  cunstitute  the  true  patriot  But 
to  conjure  up  fancied  evils ;  or  even  greatly  to 
aggravate  real  ones ;  and  tlien  to  exhaust  oar 
labour  in  combating  them,  is  tlic  characteristic 
of  a  distempered  imagination  and  an  ill  govern- 
ed spirit 

Romantic  crusades,  the  ordeal  trial,  drown- 
ing of  witches,  the  torture,  and  the  inqui- 
sition, have  l)ecn  justly  reprobated  as  the  foul- 
est stains  of  the  rcspuctive  periods  in  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  liuman  reason,  they  existed ; 
but  would  any  man  be  rationally  eni|iloyed, 
who  should  now  stand  up  gravely  to  declaim 
against  these  as  the  predominating  mischiefs 
oi'  tile  present  century  ?  Even  the  whimsical 
knight  of  La  Mancha  himself,  would  not  fight 
wind-mills  that  were  pulled  down  ;  yet  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  above-named  evils  arc 
at  present  little  more  chimerical  Uian  some  of 
thoee  now  so  bitterly  complained  of  among  ui 
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It  11  not  an  Drjden  said,  when  ono  of  his  works 
was  unmercifully  abused,  that  the  picco  has  not 
fauItM  cnouirh  in  it,  but  the  critics  have  not  had 
the  wit  to  fix  u(N)n  tiie  right  ones. 

It  is  allowed  that,  as  a  nation,  wo  do  not  want 
faults ;  but  our  p(<litical  critics  err  in  the  objects 
of  their  censure.  They  say  little  of  those  real 
and  pressing^  evils  resulting  from  our  own  cor- 
ruption, of  that  depravity  which  constitutes  the 
actudi  miseries  of  life;  while  they  gloomily 
■peculate  upon  a  thousand  imaginary  political 
grievances,  and  fincy  that  the  reformation  of 
our  rulers  and  our  legislatures  is  all  that  is 
wanting  to  make  us  a  happy  people.     Alas ! 

Hnw  small,  of  all  that  hnmnn  hearts  endure, 
That  |>ari,  which  kings  or  laws  cau  cauie  or  care. 

The  principles  of  just  and  equitable  govern- 
ment  were,  pcrha|M>,  never  more  fully  establish- 
ed, nor  was  public  juj«tice  ever  more  exactly  ad- 
ministered. Puro  and  undefiled  roligion  was 
never  laid  more  open  to  all,  than  nt  this  day.  I 
wish  I  could  say  we  were  a  religious  people; 
bat  this  at  least  may  be  safely  asserted,  tliat  the 

Srcat  truths  of  religion  wore  never  t>ctter  un- 
ersiood ;  that  Christianity  was  never  more  com 
pletely  stripped  from  all  its  incumbrances  and 
disguises,  or  more  thoroughly  purged  from  hu- 
man infusions,  and  from  whatever  is  debasing 
in  human  institutions,  than  it  is  at  this  day  in 
this  country. 

In  vain  we  look  around  us  to  discover  the 
ravages  of  religious  tyranny,  or  the  triumphs  of 
priestcrafl  or  superstition.  Who  attempts  to 
'impose  any  yoke  upon  our  reason  7  Who  seeks 
to  put  any  blind  on  the  eyes  of  the  most  illite- 
rate f  Who  fetters  the  judgment  or  enslaves  the 
conscience  of  the  meanest  of  our  ProtenUnt 
brethren  ?  Nay,  such  is  the  power  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity, that  genuine  Christianity,  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  our  liturgy  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing,  as  well  as  to  reform  the  heart,  and 
such  arc  the  advantages  which  the  most  abject 
in  this  country  ik>ssoss  fur  enjoying  its  privi- 
leges, that  the  poorcbt  peasant  among  us,  if  he 
be  as  religious  as  multitudes  of  his  station  really 
arc,  has  clear  ideas  of  God  and  his  own  soul, 
purer  notions  of  that  true  libertv  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  him  free,  than  the  mere  dis- 
puter  of  this  world,  though  ho  possess  every 
splendid  advantage  which  education,  wisdom, 
and  genius  can  bestow.  I  am  not  speaking 
either  of  a  perfect  form  orgovcrnment,or  of  a/>er- 
feet  church  establishment,  because  I  am  speak- 
ing of  institutions  which  are  human ;  and  the 
very  idea  of  their  being  human  involves  also 
the  idea  of  imperfection.  But  I  am  speaking 
of  the  best  constituted  government,  and  the  best 
constituted  national  church,  with  which  the 
history  of  mankind  is  yet  acquainted.  Time, 
that  silent  instructor,  and  experience,  that  great 
rectifier  of  the  judgment,  will  more  and  more 
discover  to  us  what  is  wanting  to  Uie  perfection 
of  both.  And  if  we  may  trust  to  the  active 
geiiius  of  Christian  liberty,  and  to  that  liberal 
and  candid  spirit  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
thai  a  temperate  and  well  regulated  zeal  will,  at 
a  convenient  season,  correct  whatsoever  sound 


I  policy  shall  suggest  as  wise  tnd  ezpedieat  fa 
be  corrected. 

If  there  arc  errors  in  the  charch,  and  it  daw 
not  perhaps  require  the  sharp-sightedneas  of  a 
keen  observer  to  discover  that  there  are,  there 
is  at  least  nothing  like  fierce  intolerance,  or 
spiritual  usurpation.  A  fiery  zeal  and  unchari- 
table bigotry  might  have  furnished  matter  for  a 
well  deserved  ecclesiastical  philipic  in  other 
times  ;  but  thanks  to  the  temper  of  the  present 
day,  unless  we  conjure  up  a  spirit  of  religioDS 
chivalry,  and  sally  forth  in  quest  of  imaginary 
evils,  we  shall  not  apprehend  any  danger  from 
persecution  or  enthusiasm.  If  grieranccs  tbert 
aie,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  those  which  resolt 
from  polemic  pride,  and  rigid  bigotry,  but  an 
of  a  kind  far  difTorent 

If  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity  has  unhappily 
produced  its  too  common  effect,  in  relaxing  the 
vigour  of  religious  exertion  ;  if^  in  too  many  in- 
stances,  security  has  engendered  sloth,  and 
afHucncc  produced  dissipation ;  let  us  implore 
the  Divine  grace,  that  the  present  alarming 
crisis  may  rouse  the  careless,  and  quicken  the 
supine  ;  that  our  pastors  may  be  convinced  that 
the  Church  has  less  to  fear  from  external  vio* 
lence,  than  from  internal  decay ;  nay,  that  even 
the  violence  of  attack  is  often  really  beneficial^ 
by  exciting  that  activity  which  enables  us  to 
repel  danger,  and  that  increase  of  diligence  is 
the  truest  accession  of  strength.  May  tbev  be 
convinced  that  the  love  of  power,  with  which 
their  enemies  perhaps  unjustly  accuse  them,  is 
not  more  I'.^tal  than  the  love  of  pleasure ;  that  no 
stoutness  of  orthodoxy  in  opinion  can  atone  for 
a  too  close  assimilation  with  the  manners  of  the 
world  ;  that  heresy  without,  is  leas  to  be  dread- 
ed than  indifference  from  within  ;  that  the  roost 
regular  clerical  education,  the  most  scrupuloas 
attention  to  forms,  and  even  the  strictest  ooa- 
formity  to  the  established  discipline  and  opinions 
of  the  Church,  will  avail  but  little  to  the  en- 
largement of  Chrises  kingdom,  without  a  strict* 
spirit  of  personal  watchfulness,  habitual  sel^ 
denial,  and  laborious  exertion. 

Though  it  is  not  here  intended  to  animadvert 
on  any  political  complaint  which  is  not  in  nme 
sort  connected  with  religion ;  yet  it  is  presumed 
it  may  not  be  thought  quite  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  remark,  that  among  the  reign 
ing  complaints  against  our  civil  administratioDy 
the  most  plausible  seems  to  be  that  excited  by 
the  supposed  danger  of  an  invasion  on  the  libertr 
of  the  press. — Were  this  apprehension  well 
founded,  we  should  indeed  be  threatened  by  one 
of  the  most  grievous  misfbrUinos  that  can  befall 
a  free  country.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  aoi 
only  a  most  noble  privilegjs  itself,  but  the  guar- 
dian of  all  our  other  liberties  and  privilegee,  and* 
notwithstanding  the  abuse  which  has  lately 
been  made  of  this  valuable  possession,  yet  everr- 
man  of  a  sound  unprejudiced  mind  is  weu 
aware  that  true  liberty  of  every  kind  is  scirodv 
inferior  in  importance  to  any  object  for  whiiu- 
human  activity  can  contend.  Nay,  the  very 
abuse  of  a  good,  often  makes  ua  nmire  sensihiii 
of  the  value  of  the  good  itself.  Fair  and  well- 
proportioned  freedom  will  ever  retain  all  her 
native  beauty  to  a  judicious  eye,  nor  will  the 
genuine  loveliness  of  her  form  be  the  lees  prind 
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iur  our  having  lately  oonteraplated  the  distorted 
ieaturea  and  false  colouring  of  her  caricature, 
aa  presented  to  ua  by  the  daubing  hand  of  Gallic 
palriota. 

But  highly  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought 
to  be  valued,  would  it  ceally  be  so  very  heavy  a 
misfortune,  if  corrupt  and  inflaming  publica- 
tions, calcul;ited  to  destroy  that  virtue  which 
every  good  man  iar  anxious  to  preticrve,  that 
peace  which  every  honest  man  is  struggling  to 
secure,  should,  just  at  this  alarming  period,  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  be  obtained  7  Would  it  be 
•0  very  grievous  a  national  calamity,  if  the 
crooked  progeny  of  treason  and  blasphemy 
should  find  it  a  little  inconvenient  tu  venture 
forth  from  their  lurking  holes,  and  range  abroad 
in  open  day  7  Is  the  cheapness  of  poison,  or  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained,  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  real  advantages  of  medici- 
nal repositories  7  And  can  the  caMincss  of  ac- 
cess to  seditious  or  atheistical  writings,  be  scri. 
oa»Iy  numbered  among  the  substantial  blessings 
of  any  country  7  Would  Franco,  at  this  day, 
bai>-e  had  much  aolid  cause  of  regret,  if  most  of 
the  writings  of  VoUaire,  Rousseau,  and  d* Alein- 
bert  (the  prolific  need  of  their  wide-spreading 
tree)  had  found  more  difficulty  in  getting  into 
the  world,  or  been  less  profusely  circulated  when 
in  it  7  And  might  not  England  at  this  moment 
have  been  just  as  happy  in  her  ignorance,  if  the 
famous  orations  of  citizen  Dupont  and  citizen 
Manuel,  had  been  confined  to  their  own  enlight- 
ened  and  philosophical  countries  7* 

To  return  lo  these  orations : — We  have  too 
ctitn,  in  onr  own  nation,  seen  and  deplored  the 
mischiefrofirrchgion,  arising  incidentally  from 
a  neglected  or  an  abused  education.  But  what 
mischiefs  will  not  irreligion  produce,  when,  in 
the  projected  schools  of  France,  as  announced 
to  us  by  the  two  metaphysical  locrifilators  above 
mentioned,  impiety  shall  bo  taught  by  system  7 
When  out  «if  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
the  inniiptrous  opinions,  exhibited  by  Dupont 
and  Manuel,  »hall  be  {M'rfccted  7  When  the 
fruits  of  atheism  dropping  from  their  newly 
planted  tree  of  liberty,  shnll  fmllutc  the  very 
nuntains  of  knowledge  7  When  educatiun  being 
poisoned  in  all  her  springs,  the  rising  generation 
•hall  be  taught  to  look  on  atheism  uh  decurous, 

*Eztfact  fimni  Mnns.  Mnniirrg  I>>ttcr  to  Xhc.  National 
Tnni'pniinn.  dst(*d  January  *^  I?.i3. 

'The  iwi^tur  of  a  fpjrihlir  nn*  itx  maeintratP!!.  thf>  law 
IttCirMp^l  Whxl  miMinnran  lNimnn>  aneuft  than  that 
of  Ilk'  itvUrttcUtn*  iifyoulh.  who  ha  vine  th<>insu  Ives  ewn- 
p^  fmm  ihf  hcriHlitary  prrjiidice  of  all  noxX*,  priinl  out 
lAllip  h'lman  rncf  ihtMr  innlinnablnripht.K.  foiindi^l  upon 
that  »iibliiii«  wiwlnm  which  pcrvaden  all  naliiri>.  Koli- 
(MWis  faiih  imprcpjced  nn  ttie  mind  of  an  infant  seven 
ypmt-t  old.  will  l»-ai1  in  perfect  nlavury :  or  doffrnas  at  that 
■s*'  am  only  arbitrary  cnmmnnds.  Ah!  what  in  bflir-f 
wtihntit  examination,  without  conviction.  It  renders 
Bien  either  melancholy  or  maif,  kjc. 

*  I>*f islatnrs I  Virtiio  wants  neithnr  templps  nor  syria- 
fnffnif*.    It  is  not  fWmi  prteiits  wo  Inarn  to  do  ftunl  or 
■tMe  actions.    Nn  reliKion  must  be  tauirht  in  schools 
«bich  arr  in  be  natinnni  ones.    To  preMribo  one  wouM 
b^  ti>  prr-fer  it  to  all  nthers. — Thnre  history  niiihl  Dpi;nk 
of  RKt#.  H*  nhe  icpnaki  of  nthr>r  events.    It  would  Iv^conie 
ynnr  wisdnm.  perhaps,  (o  order  that  the  pupils  of  the  ro-  '• 
^Mic  sIkhiM  nut  enter  the  temples  before  the  air>'  of 
s^vf-iiipcn.     Ri-astin   must  be  taken   by  surpiis**-.  Sec.  ; 
llarrfty  Were  rhililri'n  born  before  tliey  ft.-il  into  thi*  liniuli*  . 
of  prietu.  whn  flr>*1  blindiHl  their  eves,  and  then  ilrlivcr-  ! 
ed  them  over  to  kinirs.   Wherever  kings  ceay  to  xuvvrn,  | 
priests  oiusl  ecase  to  educate  *  i 


and  Christianity  as  eccentric  7  When  atheism 
Hhall  be  consideri^d  as  a  proof  of  accomplished 
breeding,  and  religion  as  the  stamp  of  a  vulgar 
education  ?  When  the  regular  course  of  obedi* 
once  to  masters  and  tutors  will  consist  in  re- 
nouncing the  hope  of  everlasting  happiness,  and 
in  deriding  the  idea  of  future  punishment? 
When  every  man  and  every  child,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  professed  in  the  cr)nvention, 
shall  presume  tosay  with  his  tongue,  what  hither- 
to even  the  fool  has  only  dared  to  say  in  heart, 
That  thtre  i$  no  Ood."^ 

Christianity,  which  involves  the  whole  duty 
of  man,  divides  that  duty  into  two  portions — the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  Now, 
as  these  two  principles  hove  thoir  being  from 
the  same  source,  and  derive  their  vitality  fVom 
the  union ;  so  impiety  furnishes  the  direct  con* 
verse — That  atheism  whicii  destroys  all  belief 
in,  and  of  course  cuts  off  all  love  of,  and  com- 
munion with  God,  di.>«(jiialitic8  for  the  due  per- 
foriiianco  of  the  duties  of  civil  and  social  life. 
There  is,  in  its  wuy,  the  same  consistency,  agree- 
ment and  uniformity,  between  the  principles 
which  constitute  an  infidel  and  a  bad  member 
of  society,  as  there  is  between  eriving  *  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,*  and  exercising  *  peace  and 
good  will  to  men.* 

My  fellow  Christians  !  This  is  not  a  strife  of 
words  ;  tliis  is  not  a  controversy  about  opinions 
of  compaiatively  small  importance,  such  as  you 
have  been  accustomed  at  home  to  hear  even  good 
men  dispute  upon,  when  perhaps  they  would 
have  acted  a  more  wise  and  amiable  part  had 
they  reinaiued  silent,  sacrificing  their  mutual 
differences  on  the  altar  of  Christian  charity : 
But  tiiis  bold  renunciation  of  the  first  great  fiin- 
damental  article  of  faith,  this  daring  rejection 
of  the  Supreme  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
is  layinGT  ^he  axe  and  striking  with  u  vigorous 
stroke  at  the  root  of  oil  huinuii  happiness.  It  is 
tearing  up  the  very  foundation  of  human  hope, 
and  extirpating  every  true  principle  of  human 
i-.\ot:lIcncc.  It  is  annihilating  the  very  exist- 
encn  of  virtue,  by  annihilating  its  motives,  its 
sanctions,  its  obligations,  its  object,  and  its 
end. 

That  atiicism  will  be  the  favoured  nnd  the 
popular  ten'jt  in  France  seems  highly  probable  ; 
whilst  in  the  wild  rontenjptof  all  religion,  which 
has  lately  had  the  arrogance  to  call  itself  tolera- 
tion, it  is  not  improbable  that  Christianity  itself 
may  l>e  tolerated  in  that  country,  as  a  sect  not 
)>erseeuted  |)rrhnpH,  hut  derided.  It  is,  how- 
ever, tar  from  clear,  that  this  will  be  thb  case, 
if  the  new  doctrines  should  become  generally 

*  It  in  a  remarkable  rirrumstance,  that  though  the 
French  are  continually  binding  thrmMves  by  oathR, 
Ihf'v  have  not  uionlioni'd  tli**  name  of  God  in  any  oath 
which  has  h(H>n  in\ented  tfince  the  revohition.  It  may 
altto  apptear  curiouti  to  tlie  Gneli'^h  n-aderrt.  that  thoiicn 
in  aluiofit  all  ih^  nddresws  of  combat  illation,  which 
were  Kent  by  the  ansocialci!  rlubd  fr>>ni  thin  roiiniry  to 
tlie  Xatimial  Convention,  the  8urrt*iw  of  tlM>  Fri'ucharms 
wnsi  in  part  aiiTrilied  to  Divine  providenw.  yet  in  none 
of  the  anrtwer?!  wafi  Hit.*  h-ast  notice  ever  taken  of  this. 
And  to  rIiow  how  tlie  same  J^piril  spreads  il«><'lf  am<mg 
eviTV  dem  riptii>ii  of  m->n  in  Franc**,  tli'-ir  ailnnrnl  t.a- 
toiirhe.  afli-r  having  di'^rihed  tlin  dancers  to  winch  his 
<hip  \M%*  •'\iio«i«*il  in  a  «lorni.  says.  *  we  owe  our  e.TiMl- 
(■iici»  to  thf  tiiflary  niriiniH  which  wnlcheji  over  tliedea- 
tinv  of  til"  French  reimblic  and  tlu'  defenders  of  liberty 
and  equality.' 
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prevalent  Atheists  are  not  without  their  bigot- 
ry ',  they  too  have  their  spirit  of  exciuBion  and 
monopoly  in  «  degree  not  inferior  to  the  most 
superstitious  monks.  And  that  very  spirit  of 
intolerance  which  is  now  so  much  the  object  of 
their  invective,  would  probably  be  no  less  the 
rule  of  their  practice,  if  their  will  should  ever 
be  backed  by  power.  It  is  true  that  Voltaire 
«nd  the  other  great  apostles  of  infidelity  have 


tion  of  liberty  :*  his  rooderatioa  nd  humaiiity 
facilitated  their  plans  and  increased  their  power, 
which,  with  unparalleled  ingratitude,  they  enu 
ployed  to  degrade  his  person  and  character  ia 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  blackest  and  most 
detestable  arts,  and  at  length  to  terminate  his 
calamities  by  a  crime  which  has  excited  the 
grief  and  indication  of  all  Europe. 

On  the  triafand  murderof  that  most  unlbrto- 


employed  all  the  acutcness  of  their  wit  to  con- 1  nate  king,  and  on  the  inhuman  proceedinn 
Tince  us  that  irreligion  never  persecutes.    To  4  which   accompanied  them,  I   shall   parpoself 

avoid  dwelling,  for  it  is  not  the  design  of  these 


irreligion  never  persecute 
prove  this,  every  art  of  false  citation,  partial  ex- 
tract,  suppressed  evidence,  and  gross  misrepre* 
sentation,  has  been  put  in  practice.  But  if  this 
unsupported  assertion  were  true,  then  Polycarp, 
Ignatius,  Justin,  Cyprian,  and  Basil,  did  not 
suffisr  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Then  the  famous  Christian  apologists,  most  of 
them  learned  converts  from  the  pagan  philoso- 
phy, idly  employed  their  zeal  to  abate  a  clamour 
wmch  did  not  exist,  and  to  propitiate  emperors 
who  did  not  persecute.  Then  Tacitus,  Trajan, 
Pliny,  and  Julian,  those  bitter  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity,  are  suborned  witnesses  on  her  side. 
Then  ecclesiastical  history  is  a  series  of  false- 
hoods, and  the  book  of  martyrs  a  legend  of  ro- 
mance.* 

That  one  extravagant  mischief  should  produce 
its  opposite,  is  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  events.  That  to  the  credulity  of  a 
dark  and  superstitious  religion,  a  wanton  con- 
tempt of  all  decency,  and  an  unbridled  profane- 
ness  should  succeed,  that  to  a  government  abso- 
lutely despotic,  an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  re- 
straint  and  subordination  should  follow,  though 
it  is^deplorablc,  yet  it  is  not  strange.  The  hu- 
man mmd  in  flying  from  the  extreme  verge  of 
one  error,  seldom  stops  till  she  has  reached  the 
opposite  extremity.  She  generally  passes  by 
with  a  lofly  disdain  the  obvious  truth  which  lies 
directly  in  her  road,  and  which  is  indeed  com- 
monly to  be  found  in  the  midway,  between  the 
error  she  is  flying  from,  and  the  error  she  is 
pursuing. 

Is  it  a  breach  of  Christian  charity  to  conclude, 
jHrom  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  French, 
that  since  that  deluded  people  have  given  up 
God,  God,  by  a  righteous  retribution,  seems  to 
have  renounced  them  for  a  time,  and  to  have 
given  them  over  to  their  own  heart*s  lust,  to 
t99rk  iniquity  mtk  greedineta  ?  If  such  is  their 
present  career,  what  is  likely  to  be  their  appoint- 
ed end  "^  How  fearfully  applicable  to  them  seems 
that  awful  denunciation  against  an  ancient, 
offending  people—*  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee 
with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment 
of  hear  L* 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  design  to  enter  in- 
to a  detail  of  their  political  conduct ;  but  I  can- 
not omit  to  remark,  tliat  the  very  man  in  their 
long  list  of  kings  who  seemed  best  to  have  de- 
served their  assumed  application  of  most  Chris- 
iian^  was  also  most  favourable  to  their  actjuisi- 

*  It  may  be  nhjccted  \vjq,  thai  this  is  not  applicable 
to  tho  fttntu  of  Frniice;  fur  that  the  Roman  cnipr^rors 
vrero.  not  athcistnordeisitv,  hut  imlythoifit^.  with  nn  csla- 
Mfshed  ri'liKion.  To  this  it  may  l)e  ouiivivn^d,  tliat  mo- 
dem infl'lclH  not  only  deny  the  ten  pa«an  |N;r«ocut]on«, 
bnt  accuse  Chrirtianity  of  beinf^  ibc  only  pcrwciitinK 
n}igion ;  and  afiirm  that  only  thofsc  who  renue  to  em- 
it djxover  a  spirit  of  toleration. 


remarks  to  excite  the  passions.  I  whI  only  say, 
that  so  monstrous  has  been  the  inversion  of  SB, 
order,  law,  humanity,.justioe,  received  opinion, 
good  faith,  and  religion,  that  the  oooduet  of  his 
bloody  executioners  seems  to  have  exhibited  the 
most  scrupulous  conformity  with  the  prineiphi 
announced  in  the  speeches  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. In  this  one  instance  we  must  not  call 
the  French  an  inconsequent  people.  Savage 
brutality,  rapine,  treason  and  murder  have  been 
the  noxious  fruit  gathered  from  these  thorns; 
the  baneful  produce  of  these  thistles.  An  over- 
turn of  all  morals  has  been  the  well-proportioned 
offspring  of  a  subversion  of  all  principle. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  consistency,  in  this 
instance,  between  cause  and  consequence ;  so 
new  imd  surprising  have  been  the  turns  in  their 
extraordinary  projects,  that  to  foretell  what  their 
next  enterprise  would  be  from  what  their  last 
has  been,  has  long  baffled  all  calcolatjon,  has 
long  bid  defiance  to  all  conjecture.  Analogy 
from  history,  the  study  of  past  events,  and  an 
investigation  of  present  principles  and  passions  * 
judgment,  memory,  comparison,  combination  and 
deduction,  afford  human  sagacity  but  very  sfen- 
dcr  assintance  in  its  endeavours  to  develope  their 
future  plans.  We  have  not  even  the  data  of 
consistent  wickedness  on  which  to  build  rationil 
conclusions.  Tlieir  crimes,  though  visibly  con- 
nected by  uniform  depravity,  are  yet  so  surpri 
singly  diversified  by  interfering  absurdities,  u 
to  furnish  no  ground  on  which  reasonable  argu- 
ment cim  be  founded.  Nay,  such  is  their  incre- 
dible eccentricity,  that  it  is  hardly  eztravagant 
to  afflrm,  that  improbability  is  become  rather  an 
additional  reason  for  expecting  any  given  event 
to  take  pla<X!. 

But  let  us,  in  this  yet  happy  country,  learn  at 
least  one  great  and  important  truth  from  the 
errors  of  this  distracted  people.  Their  conduct 
has  always  illustrated  a  position,  w)uch  is  not 
the  less  sotmd  for  having  been  often  controvert- 
ed— That  no  degree  of  wit  and  learning,  no  pitK 
gross  in  commerce,  no  advances  in  tSe  know 
ledge  of  nature,  or  in  the  embellishments  of  art, 
can  ever  tlioroughly  tame  that  savage,  the  nolv- 
ral  human  hearty  without  reugion.  The  arts 
of  social  life  may  give  sweetness  to  manners, 
and  grace  to  language,  and  induce,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  respect  for  justice,  truth,  and  humanity; 
but  attainments  derived  from  such  inferior  causes 
are  no  inoro  than  the  somblanco  and  the  shadow 
of  the  qualities  derived  from  pure  Christianity. 
Varnish  is  an  extraneous  ornament,  bnt  true 

*  Of  this  the  French  themselvos  wen  so  woll  persua- 
ded, that  tlic  title  of  RentoraUur  de  la  tiberU  FrawetUt, 
wsH  solemnly  given  (o  liouii  XV  1th  by  the  Oonstitneat 
Assembly. 
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proof  of  tlM  oolidity  of  the  body  on 

00  it  is  prodoooA  It  depends  grMtly 
ra  of  the  sabftance,  is  not  soperin- 
widental  oaumo,  but  in  a  good  mea* 
it  from  inlemal  soundnoM. 

i  of  that  oUeuc  country,  whose  style, 
manners,  and  religion,  the  French 
r  laboor  to  iiAitate,  have  left  keen 
atires  on  the  Roman  vices.  Against 
saedings  in  Franoe,  no  satirist  need 
pen ;  that  of  the  historian  will  be 
mt  Truth  will  be  the  severest  sa- 
il pot  fable  out  of  countenance ;  and 
vhich  are  usually  held  up  to  our  ab- 
id  are  rejected  for  their  exaggera- 
»  of  invention,  will  be  regarded  as 
lie  by  those  who  shall  peruse  the  re- 
tenth  of  August,  of  the  seoond  and 
ilember,  and  of  the  twenty.first  of 

ne  astonishing  degeneracy  in  taste, 
nd  practice,  shoiud  ever  come  to 
Hig  u»,  Britain  may  still  live  to  exult 
ation  of  her  cities,  and  in  the  de- 
hor finest  monuments  of  art;  she 
h  in  the  peopling  of  the  fortresses 
•  and  her  forests ;  may  exult  in  be- 
ire  restored  to  that  glorious  state  of 
efmality^  when  all  subsisted  by  ra- 

1  chase ;  when  all,  O  enviable  privi. 
iqually  savage,  equally  indigent,  and 
id ;  her  sons  may  extol  it  as  the  re- 
reason,  the  triumph  of  nature,  and 
nation  of  liberty,  that  they  are  again 
ftod  on  acorns,  instead  of  bread  ! 
ttsecrated  misletoe  may  happily  sue 
■B  cornfields ;  and  Thor  and  Woden 
moe  more  to  be  invested  with  all 

honours 

ly  serious  reader  feel  indignation, 
were  ungenerously  taken  to  involve 
us  with  their  political  opinions.  Far 
le  to  wound,  unnecessarily,  the  feel- 
ople,  many  of  whom  are  truly  esti- 
it  is  much  to  be  suspected,  that  cer- 
B  in  politics  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
linions  in  religion.  Where  so  much 
iiey  will  do  well  to  keep  their  con- 
der,  in  order  to  which  they  should 
their  discernment  acute.  They  will 
Merve,  that  the  same  restless  spirit 
n  is  busily  operating  under  various, 
ningly  unconnected  forma ;  to  ob- 
be  same  impatience  of  restraint,  the 
ipt  of  order,  peace,  and  subordina- 
oakes  men  bad  citizens,  makes  them 
ns ;  and  that  to  this  secret  and  al- 
lie  connexion  between  religious  and 
Liment,  does  France  owe  her  present 

anarehy  and  impiety. 

doubtless  in  that  unhappy  country 
f  virtuous  and  reasonable  men,  who 
tly  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
t  turbulent  government,  than  em- 
neiples  or  promote  its  projects  from 
onvietion  of  their  own  judgment. 
her  with  those  conscientious  exiles 
lation  so  honourably  protects,  may 
sknee  in  the  restoration  of  true  li- 
wd  peace  to  their  native  country. 


when  light  and  order  shall  spriof  from  the  pre' 
sent  darkness  and  confusion,  and  the  reign  ot 
chaos  shall  be  no  more. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  short  digression  on  the 
subject  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  to  these 
exiles  7  It  shall  only  be  to  remark,  that  all  the 
boasted  conquests  of  our  Edwards  and  our  Hen- 
rys over  the  French  nation,  do  not  confer  sock 
substantial  glory  on  our  own  country,  as  she  de- 
rives from  having  received,  protected,  and  sup- 
pcvted  among  innumerable  multitudes  of  other 
sufferers,  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  so 
peculiarly  disadvantageous  to  herself,  thret  thou- 
Band  prieittt  of  a  nation  habitually  her  enemy^ 
and  of  a  religion  intolerant  and  hostile  to  her 
own.  This  is  tho  solid  triumph  of  true  Chris. 
tianity;  and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
deeds  which  poets  and  historians  celebrate  lie 
rare  and  splendid  actions ;  which  they  reoord 
as  sublime  instances  of  greatness  of  soul,  in  the 
heroes  of  the  pagan  world,  are  but  the  ordinary 
and  habitual  virtues  which  occur  in  the  common 
course  of  action  among  Christians ;  quietly, per- 
forming without  effort  or  exertion,  and  with  no 
view  to  renown  or  reward ;  but  resulting  natu- 
rally and  consequently  from  the  religion  to 
which  they  belong. 

So  predominating  is  the  power  of  an  example 
we  have  once  admired,  and  set  op  as  a  standard 
of  imitation,  and  so  fascinating  has  been  the 
ascendency  of  the  convention  over  the  minds  of 
those  whose  approbation  of  French  politics  com- 
menced in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  revolution, 
that  it  extends  to  the  most  trivial  circumstances* 
I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  this  in  an  instance 
which,  though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  yet  ceases 
to  be  so  when  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  pre- 
vailing symptom  of  the  reigning  disease. 

While  tho  fantastic  phraseology  of  the  new 
rcpoblic  is  such,  as  to  be  almost  as  disgusting  to 
sound  taste  as  their  doctrines  are  to  sound  mo- 
rals, it  is  curious  to  observe  how  deeply  the  ad- 
dresses, which  have  been  sent  to  it  from  the 
clubs*  in  this  country,  have  been  infected  with 
it,  as  far  at  least  as  phrases  and  terms  are  ob- 
jects of  imitation.  In  the  more  leading  points 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  French  convention  to  con- 
fess, that  they  are  hitherto  without  rivals  and 
without  imitators ;  for  who  can  aspire  to  emu- 
late that  compound  of  anarchy  and  atheism 
which  in  their  debates  is  mixed  up  with  the  pe- 
dantry of  a  school-boy,  the  jargon  of  a  cabaU 
and  the  vulgarity  and  ill-breeding  of  a  mob? 
One  instance  of  the  prevailing  cant  may  suffice, 
where  a  hundred  might  be  adduced,  and  it  is 
not  the  most  exceptionable.  To  demolish  every 
existing  law  and  establishment ;  to  destroy  the 
fortunes  and  ruin  the  principles  of  every  coun- 
try into  which  they  are  carrying  their  destruc- 
tive arms  and  their  frantic  doctrines ;  to  untie 
or  cut  asunder  every  bond  which  holds  society 
together ;  to  impose  their  own  arbitrary  shac- 
kles where  they  succeed,  and  to  demolish  every 
thing  where  they  fail.  This  desolating  system* 
by  a  most  unaccountable  perversion  of  language,| 
they  are  pleased  to  call  by  the  endearing  name 
of fratemixaiion ;  and  fraternization  is  one  of 
the  favourite  terms  which  their  admirers  in  thio 
country  have  adopted.     Little  would  a  simple 

•  See  tin  eolleetioa  of  ad4r6SB<s  from  Bng^aod 
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■tranger,  uninitiftted  in  thii  new  and  surprinng 
dialeut,  uninstructed  by  the  political  loxicogra. 
pher8  of  modern  Franco,  iina|riiie  that  the  peace< 
ful  terms  oT'fiUow-citixen  and  of  brother^  the 
winning  offer  of  freedom  and  happineBt^  and  the 
warm  embrace  of  fraternity^  were  only  watch- 
words by  which  they,  in  efiect. 

Cry  havoc, 
And  let  slip  the  dofi  of  war. 

In  numberless  other  instances,  the  fashiona- 
Ue  laneiiai^o  of  France  at  this  day  would  be  as 
onintelTigrible  to  the  correct  writers  of  the  age 
of  Louis  the  XIV.  as  their  fashionable  notions 
of  liberty  would  be  irreconcilable  with  those  of 
the  true  revolution  patriots  of  his  g^reat  contem- 
porary  and  victorious  rival  William  the  Third. 

Such  is  indeed  their  puerile  rage  for  novelty 
in  the  invention  of  new  words,  and  the  perver. 
•ion  of  their  taste  in  the  use  of  old  ones,  tiiat  the 
celebrated  Vossius,  whom  Christiana  of  Sweden 
oddly  complimented  by  saying,  that  he  was  so 
learned  as  not  only  to  know  whence  all  words 
came,  but  whither  they  were  going,  would,  were 
ke  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  aitting^  be  obliged 
to  confess,  that  he  was  equally  puzzled  to  tell 
the  one,  as  to  foretcl  the  other. 

If  it  shall  pleane  the  Almighty  in  his  anger  to 
let  loose  tliiM  infatuated  people,  as  a  scourge  for 
the  iniquities  of  the  human  race;  if  they  are  de- 
legated by  infinite  justice  to  act  *  as  storm  and 
tempest  fuI5Iling  his  word,'  if  they  are  commis- 
sioned to  perform  the  errand  of  the  destroying 
lightniner  ^^  ^^^  avenging  thunderbolt,  let  us 
try  at  least  to  extract  porflonal  benefit  from  a 
national  calamity  ;  ht  every  one  of  uk,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  enter  upon  this  serious  and 
hambliniT  inquiry,  how  much  his  own  individual 
offences  have  contributed  to  that  awfnl  aggre- 
gate of  public  guilt,  which  has  required  such  a 
visitation.  Let  us  carefully  examine  in  what 
proportion  we  have  scparatelv  added  to  that 
common  stock  of  abounding  miquity,  the  de- 
scription of  which  formed  the  character  of  an 
ancient  nation,  and  is  so  pe'^uliarly  applicable 
to  our  own — Pride^  fulneaa  of  breads  and  abun- 
dance of  idleneaa.  Let  every  one  of  ua  humbly 
inquire,  in  the  self-suspecting  langua^  of  the 
disciples  of  their  Divine  Master — LorJ,  i$  it  I'f 
Let  us  learn  to  fear  ths  fleets  and  armies  of  the 
enemy,  much  less  than  those  iniquities  at  home, 
which  thiti  alarming  dispensation  may  be  in- 
tended  to  chastise. 

The  war  which  the  French  had  declared 
againMt  uh,  is  of  a  kind  altogether  unexampled 
fn  every  renpcct;  insomuch  that  human  wisdom 
it  haflled  when  it  would  pretend  to  conjecture 
what  may  be  the  event.  But  tliis  at  least  we 
may  safely  say,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  force 
of  French  btiyonets,  as  the  contamination  of 
French  principles,  that  ought  to  excite  our  ap- 
prehon!«ions.  We  trust,  th.at  through  the  bless- 
ing oC(ww\  we  shall  be  defended  from  their  open 
bostiliiies,  hy  the  temperate  wisdom  of  our  ru- 
lers, and  the  bravery  of  our  fleets  and  armies ; 
but  the  donne.«lic  daneer  ari^vin?  from  licentious 
■nd  irreligious  principles  among  ourselves,  can  ' 
only  b»  guarded  against  by  the  perar>nal  care  . 
and  vigilance  of  every  one  of  us  who  values  re- 
ligion and  the  good  order  of  society  in  this 
woild  and  an  eternity  of  happiooes  in  the  next 


God  grant  that  thoae  who  fo  ferfh  to  figbt 
our  battles,  instead  of  being  intimidated  by  the 
number  of  their  enemies,  may  bear  in  mind, 
that  *  there  is  no  restraint  with  God  to  aave  by 
many  or  by  few.*    And  let  the  meanest  among 
us  who  remains  at  home  remember  alsoi  that 
even  he  may  contribute  to  the  internal  safety 
of  the  country,  by  the  integrity  of  his  private 
life,  and  to  the  success  of  her  defenders,  by  fill, 
lowing  them  with  his  fervent  prayers.    And  in 
what  war  can  the  sincere  Christian  ever  have 
stronger  inducements  and  more  reasonable  en- 
couragement to  pray  for  the  success  of  his  coon, 
try,  than  in  this  7  Without  entering  far  into  aav 
political  principles,  the    discassion  of  which 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the  de- 
sign of  this  little  tract,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  unchristian  principle  of  revenge  is  not  our 
motive  to  this  war ;  con«pie9t  is  not  our  object; 
nor  have  we  had  recourse  to  hostility  in  o^des 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  internal  government 
of  France.*    The  present  war  is  undoubtedly 
undertaken  entirely  on  defensive  principles,    ft 
is  in  defence  of  our  king,  our  constitution,  oor 
religion,  our  laws,  and  consequently  our  liberty^ 
in  the  sound,  sober,  and  rational  sense  of  that 
term.    It  is  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  savage 
violence  of  a  crusade,  made  against  all  religkm, 
as  well  as  all  government.     If  ever  therefore  a 
war  was  undertaken  on  Xht  ground  of  self-de- 
fence and  necessity — if  ever  men  might  bo/r^ 
rally  said  to  fight  pro  arib  et  Focis,  tills  seems 
to  he  the  occasion. 

The  ambition  of  conquerors  has  been  the 
source  of  great  and  extensive  evils :  religious 
fanaticism,  of  still  greater.  But  little  as  I  am 
disposed  to  become  the  apologist  of  either  the 
one  principle  or  the  other,  there  is  no  extrava 
gancc  in  asserting,  that  they  have  seemed  inea- 
pabto  of  producing,  even  in  ages,  that  extent  of 
mischief,  that  variety  of  ruin,  that  comprehen- 
sive desolation,  which  phUoaophy^faleely  §9calL 
ed,  has  produced  in  three  years. 

Christians !  it  is  not  a  small  thing — if  if  year 
life  !  The  pestilence  of  irreligion  which  yoo  de- 
tost,  will  insinuate  itself  imperceptibly  with 
those  manners,  phrases,  and  prinotplas  which 
you  admire  and  adopt  It  is  the  homlile  wisdom 
of  a  Christian,  to  shrink  from  the  most  distant 
approaches  of  sin  :  to  abstain  from  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  evil.  If  we  would  fly  from  the  dead- 
ly contagion  of  atheism,  let  us  fly  ftom  those 
seemingly  remote  but  not  very  indirect  paths 
which  lead  to  it  Let  France  choose  this  day 
whom  she  will  serve ;  but  a»  for  %9  and  oar 
houaea^  we  will  aerve  the  Lord. 

And,  O  gracious  and  long-suffering  God !  oe- 
fore  that  awful  period  arrives,  which  shall  ex- 
hibit the  dreadful  effects  of  such  an  education 
as  the  French  nation  are  instituting ;  before  a 
race  of  men  can  be  trained  op,  not  only  withoat 
the  knowledge  of  Thee,  but  in  the  oontempi  of 
Thy  most  holy  law,  do  Thou,  in  great  mercy 
change  the  heart  of  this  people  as  the  heart  of 
one  man.  Give  them  not  finally  over  to  their 
own  corruot  imaginations,  to  their  own  hearOs 
lusts.    But  after  having  made  them  a  foarfld 

•  See  tfio  report  of  Mr.  Pittas  speech  In  the  HMM  sT 
Gmiiimmib.  on  February  13,  ITiO,  puMistasd  hf  WoodML 
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-«iunple  to  all  the  natiom  of  the  earth,  what  a 
Tpeuyle  can  do,  who  have  cant  oflT  the  fear  of 
Thee,  do  Thi>u  graciously  bring  them  back  to  a 
■eose  of  that  law  which  they  have  violated,  and 
to  a  participation  of  that  mercy  which  they  have 


abased ;  m  that  Ihey  may  happily  find,  wh? 
the  discovery  can  be  atlei.ded  with  hope  ai| 
consolation,  that  douhtleas  there  it  a  reward  fit 
the  righteous  ;  verily^  there  is  a  God  whojudg^t^ 
the  earth* 


STRICTURES 

ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION 

wrni  A  Tonr  or  the  paiKciPixs  and  ooicduct  mKVALKirr  amono  women  or  eank  and  foktunb. 

May  joa  ao  raiaa  your  character  that  yna  may  help  to  make  the  next  age  a  better  thinjj',  and 
poiterity  in  your  debt,  for  the  advantage  it  ahall  receive  by  your  example. — Lord  Halifax. 


Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  blias 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  Fall ! 
ThoQ  art  not  known  where  Plicasurk  is  ador*d. 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zooeless  waist. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honour,  dignity,  and  fair  renown! — Cowper. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  if  a  ihifQlar  injostice  which  is  oflen  exercised  towards  women,  first  to  give  them  a  very 
Mbetifa  education,  and  then  to  expect  from  them  the  most  undeviating  purity  of  conduct— to 
train  them  in  auch  a  manner  as  shall  lay  them  open  to  the  most  dangerous  faults,  and  then  to 
cenmire  tbem  for  not  proving  faultless.  Is  it  not  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  express  disappoint- 
nant  if  our  dau|^hters  should;  in  their  subsequent  lives,  turn  out  precisely  that  very  kind  of 
cJiaiadiw  Ibr  which  it  would  be  evident  to  an  unprejudiced  by-stander  that  tlie  whole  scope  and 
'taaor  of  their  instruction  had  been  systematically  preparing  them? 

Some  reflections  on  the  present  erroneous  system  arc  here  with  great  deference  submitted  to 
public  oooaideration.  7*he  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  shall  be  accused  of  betraying  the 
interesta  of  her  sex  by  laying  open  their  defects  :  but  surely  an  earnest  wish  to  turn  their  attention 
to  objeeta  calculated  to  promote  their  true  dignity,  is  not  the  office  of  an  enemy.  So  to  exjinse 
tlM  weakneaa  of  the  land  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  internal  improvement,  and  to  point  out 
the  means  of  effectual  defence,  is  not  treachery,  but  patriotism. 

Araln,  it  may  be  objected  to  this  little  work,  that  many  errors  are  hero  ascribed  to  women 
whi^  by  no  means  belongs  to  them  exclusively,  and  that  it  seems  to  confine  to  the  sex  those  faults 
irhich  are  oomiRpn  to  the  species:  but  this  is  in  some  measure  unavoidable.  In  speaking  on  the 
iinalities  of  one  sex,  the  moralist  is  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  the  geographer,  who  is  treating 
an  the  natare  of  one  country  :  the  air,  soil,  and  produce  of  the  land  which  he  is  describing,  can- 
not fail  in  many  essential  points  to  resemble  those  of  other  countries  under  the  same  parallel ;  yet 
itta  hia  business  to  descant  on  the  one  without  adveiling  to  the  other  ;  and  thouKh  in  drawing  the 
map  lie  may  happen  to  introduce  some  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  yet  his  principal  attention  must 
be  fimfinf*^  to  that  country  which  ho  proposes  to  describe,  without  taking  into  account  the  resem- 
bling circumstances  of  the  adjacent  shores. 

It  may  be  also  objected  that  the  opinion  here  suggested  on  the  state  of  manners  an>ong  the 
iiifbar  claaaea  of  our  countrywomen,  may  seem  to  controvert  the  just  encomiums  of  modem 
.travellera,  who  generally  concur  in  ascribing  a  decided  superiority  to  the  ladies  of  this  country 
over  thoae  of  every  other.  But  such  is,  in  general,  the  state  of  foreign  manners,  that  the  com- 
ytrative  praise  is  almost  an  injury  to  English  women.  To  be  flattered  for  excelling  those  whose 
standard  of  excellence  is  very  low,  is  but  a  degrading  kind  of  commendation ;  for  the  value  of  all 
sraiae  derived  from  superiority,  depends  on  the  worth  of  the  competitor.  The  character  of 
jKritish  ladies,  with  all  the  unparalleled  advantages  they  possess,  must  never  be  determined  by 
eompariaon  with  the  women  of  other  nations,  but  by  comparing  them  with  what  they  themselves 
aifht  be  if  all  their  talents  and  unrivalled  opportunities  were  turned  to  the  best  account 

Afain,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  author  is  less  dit>posed  to  expatiate  on  excellence  than  error :  but 
lbs  office  of  the  historian  of  human  manners  is  delineation  rather  than  panegyric.  Were  the  end 
in  view  enlogium  and  not  improvement,  eulogium  would  have  been  far  more  gratifying,  nor 
weald  just  objects  for  praise  have  been  difficult  to  find.  Even  in  her  own  limited  sphere  of  ob- 
atrtation,  the  author  is  acquainted  with  much  excellence  in  the  class  of  which  she  treats— with 
weann  who,  possessing  learning  which  wonld  be  thought  extensive  in  the  other  sex,  set  an  ex- 
■Wfliuf  ikiiiti  humility  to  ttieir  own — ^women  who,  distinguished  for  wit  and  genius,  are  eminen* 
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for  domestic  qual  tiea — who,  excelling  in  the  fine  arte,  have  carefully  enriched  their  onderetAmU 
ingrB — who,  enjoying  great  influence,  devote  it  to  the  glory  of  God— *who,  poeieMing  elevatedjank, 
think  their  noblest  style  and  title  is  that  of  a  Christian. 

That  there  is  also  much  worth  which  is  little  known,  she  is  persuaded ;  for  it  ia  the  modest 
nature  of  goodness  to  exert  itself  quietly,  while  a  few  characters  of  the  opposite  cast  *eem,  by  the 
rumour  of  their  exploits,  to  fill  the  world  ;  and  by  their  noise  to  multiply  their  numbers.  It  often 
happens  that  a  very  small  party  of  people,  by  occupying  the  foreground,  by  weinng  the  public 
attention  and  monopolizing  the  public  talk,  contrive  to  appear  to  Ik;  the  great  body :  a  fbw  active 
spirits,  provided  their  activity  take  the  wrong  turn,  and  support  the  wrt»ng  cause,  seam  to  fill  the 
scene ;  and  a  few  disturbers  of  order,  who  have  the  talent  of  thus  excitinsf  a  false  idea  of  their 
multitudes  by  their  mischiefs,  actually  gain  strength,  and  swell  their  numbera,  by  this  fkUAcioai 
arithmetic. 

But  the  present  work  is  no  more  intended  for  a  panegyric  on  those  purer  charmoten  w1k>  aeok 
not  human  praise  because  they  act  from  a  higher  motive,  than  for  a  satire  on  the  avowedly 
licentious,  who,  urged  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  resist  no  inclination :  and  led  away  fay  tht 
love  of  fash  ion,  dislike  no  censure,  so  it  may  serve  to  rescue  them  from  neglect  or  oblivion. 

There  are,  however,  multitudes  of  the  young  and  the  well  disposed,  who  have  as  yet  taken  no 
decided  part,^vho  are  just  latmching  on  the  ocean  of  life,  just  about  to  lose  their  own  right  ooo- 
mictions,  virtually  prci>aring  to  counteract  their  better  propensities,  and  unreluctantlv  yielding 
themselves  to  be  carried  down  the  tide  of  popular  practices  :  sanguine,  thoughtless,  and  oonfident 
of  safety. — To  these  the  author  would  gently  hint,  that  when  once  embarked,  it  will  be  no  longed 
easy  to  say  to  their  passions,  or  even  to  their  principles,  *  Thus  far  shall  yc  go,  and  no  further.* 
Their  struggles  will  grow  fainter,  their  resistance  will  become  feebler,  till  borne  down  by  theooo- 
llnence  of  example,  temptation,  appetite,  and  habit,  resistance  and  opposition  will  soon  be  the  ooly 
things  of  which  thy  will  learn  to  be  ashamed. 

Should  any  reader  revolt  at  what  is  conceived  to  be  unwarranted  strictress  in  this  little  book, 
let  it  not  be  thrown  by  in  disgust  before  the  following  short  consideration  be  weighed. — If  in  this 
christian  country  we  are  actually  beginning  to  regard  the  solemn  office  of  Baptism  aa  merely 
furnishing  an  article  to  the  parish  register — if  we  are  learning  from  our  indefatigable  toacberi» 
to  consider  this  Christian  rite  as  a  legal  ceremony  retained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  recording  the 
age  of  our  children  ; — then,  indeed,  the  provaling  system  of  education  and  manners  of  which 
these  pages  presume  to  animadvert  may  be  adopted  with  propriety,  and  persisted  in  with  ttfbty, 
without  entailing  on  our  children  or  on  ourselves  the  peril  of  broken  promises  or  the  guilt  of  vio- 
lated vows — But,  if  tlie  obligation  which  christian  Baptism  imposes  be  really  binding — if  the  or- 
dinance have,  indeed,  a  meaning  beyond  a  mere  secular  transaction,  beyond  a  record  of  namea 
and  dates — if  it  be  an  institution  by  which  the  child  is  solemnly  devoted  to  God  aa  his  Father,  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  sanctifier ;  if  there  be  no  definite  period 
assigned  when  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  the  duties  it  enjoins  shall  be  superseded — if^  having 
once  dedicated  our  offspring  to  their  Creator,  we  no  longer  dare  to  mock  Him  by  bringing  them  up 
in  ignorance  of  His  will  and  neglect  of  His  laws — if,  aAer  having  enlisted  them  under  the  banners 
of  Christ,  to  light  manfully  against  the  three  great  enemies  of  mankind,  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  let  them  lav  down  their  arms ;  much  less  to  lead  them  to  act  as  if  they  were  in  alliance,  instead 
of  hostility  with  the^c  enemies — if,  after  having  promised  that  they  shall  renounce  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  we  are  not  allowed  to  invalidate  the  engagement — if,  af\er  such  a  covenant  we 
should  tremble  to  make  these  renounced  vanities,  the  supreme  object  of  our  own  pursuit  or  of 
their  instruction — if  all  this  be  really  so,  then  the  Strictures  on  Modern  Education,  and  on  tha 
Habits  of  Polished  Life,  will  not  be  found  so  repugnant  to  truth,  and  reason,  and  common  SMiaei 
as  may  on  a  first  view  be  supposed. 

But  if  on  candidly  summing  up  the  evidence,  the  design  and  scope  of  the  author  be  fairly 
judged,  not  by  the  customs  or  opinions  of  the  worldly  (for  every  English  subject  baa  a  right  te 
object  to  a  suspected  or  prejudiced  jury)  but  by  an  appeal  to  that  divine  law  which  is  the  only  in- 
fkflible  rule  of  judgment ;  iron  such  an  appeal  her  views  and  principles  shall  be  found  oenaarabb 
for  their  rigour,  absurd  in  their  requisitions,  or  preposterous  in  their  restrictions,  she  will  hafe 
no  right  to  complain  of  such  a  verdict,  because  she  will  then  stand  condemned  by  that  conrt  to 
whose  decision  she  implicitly  submits. 

Let  it  not  be  suspected  that  the  author  arrogantly  conceives  herself  to  be  exempt  fW>m  that 
natural  corruption  of  the  heart  which  it  is  one  chief  object  of  this  slight  work  to  exhibit;  that 
she  superciliously  erects  herself  into  the  implacable  censor  of  her  sex  and  of  the  world  ,  aa  if  from, 
the  critic*s  chair  she  were  coldly  pointing  out  the  faults  and  errors  of  another  order  of  beinga,  in 
whose  welfare  she  had  not  that  lively  interest  which  can  only  flow  from  the  tender  and  intimate 
participation  of  fellow-feeling. 

With  a  deep  self-abasement,  arising  from  a  strong  conviction  of  being  indeed  a  partaker  in  the 
aame  corrupt  nature;  together  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the  many  and  great  defects  of  theae 
pages,  and  a  sincere  consciousness  of  her  inability  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  which,  hewew,  a 
aensc  of  duty  impelled  her  to  undertake,  she  commits  herself  to  the  candour  of  that  paUie,  which 
has  so  frequently,  in  her  instance,  accepted  a  right  intention  as  a  aubstitate  for  a  powerfU  per 
fiirmanoe. 

Bath,  March  14|  1799. 
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STRICTURES 

ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


CHAP.  I. 

Aidr€S9  to  leomcii  of  rank  and  fortune^  on  the 
efeeta  of  iheir  infiuenee  on  aociety. — Sugget- 
iioms  for  tkt  exeriion  of  it  in  toarious  inttaneet. 


the  talents  for  the  application  of  which 
women  of  the  higher  clasa  will  be  peculiarly 
■ccoantable,  there  is  one,  the  importance  of 
which  the^  can  tcarcely  rate  too  highly.  This 
talent  is  influence.  We  read  of  the  greatest 
orator  of  antiquity,  that  the  wisest  plans  which 
it  had  ooit  him  years  to  frame,  a  woman  could 
orertiini  in  a  single  day  ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  TarietT  of  mischiefs  which  an  ill-directed 
infloenee  has  been  known  to  produce,  we  are  led 
to  reflect  with  the  most  sanguine  hope  on  the 
beneficial  efiects  to  be  expected  from  the  same 
powerful  fiiroe  when  exerted  in  its  true  direc- 
tion. 

The  general  state  of  civilized  society  depends, 
more  than  those  are  aware  who  are  not  ace  us- 
looied  to  scrutinize  into  the  springs  of  human 
iction,  on  the  prerailing  sentiments  and  habits 
of  women,  and  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
estiniati<»  in  which  thc^  are  held.  £ven  those 
who  admit  the  power  of  female  elegance  on  the 
manners  of  men,  do  not  always  attend  to  the  in- 
fluence of  ftoiala  principles  on  their  character. 
In  the  former  ease,  indeed,  women  are  apt  to  be 
sufficiently  oonacious  of  their  power,  and  not 
backward  in  taming  it  to  account  But  there 
are  nobler  objects  to  be  effected  by  the  exertion 
of  their  powers,  and  unfortunately,  ladies,  who 
arc  oAen  unreasonably  confident  where  they 
ought  to  be  diffident,  are  sometimes  capriciously 
diffident  jost  when  they  ought  to  feel  whore 
their  true  importance  lies ;  and  feeling  to  exert 
it  To  use  their  boasted  power  over  mankind 
lo  no  higher  purpose  than  the  gratification  of 
vuity  or  the  indulgence  of  pleasure,  is  the  de- 
irading  triumph  otthoso  fair  victims  to  luxury, 
caprice,  and  despotism,  whom  the  laws  and  the 
reUgion  of  the  voluptuous  prophet  of  Arabia  ex- 
clode  from  light,  and  liberty,  and  knowledge : 
■nd  it  is  humbling  to  reflect,  that  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  fondness  for  the  mere  persons  of 
women  is  carried  to  the  highest  exce:^s,  they  are 
tlaveo;  and  that  their  moral  and  intellectual 
degradation  increases  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  adoration  which  is  paid  to  mere  external 
charms. 

But  I  turn  to  the  bright  reverse  of  this  morti- 
fying scene ;  to  a  country  where  our  sex  enjoys 
the  Uessings  of  liberal  instruction,  of  reasonable 
laws,  of  a  pure  religion,  and  all  the  endearing 
pleasures  of  an  equal,  social,  virtuous,  and  de- 
lightful  intercourse.  I  turn,  with  an  earnest 
hope,  that  women  thus  richly  endowed  with  the 
boonties  of  Providence,  will  not  content  them. 
■sItcs  with  polishinff  when  they  are  able  to  re. 
form ;  with  entertaimng  when  they  may  awaken ; 
and  with  captivating  lor  a  day,  when  they  may 
bring  into  action  powers  of  which  the  efiects 
mav  be  eommensurate  with  eternity. 
Vol  I. 


In  this  moment  of  alarm  and  peril,  I  would 
call  on  them  with  a  *  warning  voice,*  which 
should  stir  up  every  latent  principle  in  their 
minds,  and  kindle  every  slumbering  energy  in 
their  hearts :  I  would  call  on  them  to  come  for. 
ward,  and  contribute  their  full  and  fair  proper- 
tion  towards  the  saving  of  their  country.  But  I 
would  call  on  them  to  come  forward,  without 
departing  from  the  refinement  of  their  character, 
without  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  their 
rank,  without  blemishing  the  delicacy  of  their 
sex  ;  I  would  call  them  to  the  best  and  most  ap- 
propriate exertion  of  their  power,  to  raise  the 
depressed  tone  of  public  morals,  and  to  awaken 
the  drowsy  spirit  of  religious  principle.  They 
know  too  well  how  arbitrarily  they  give  the  law 
to  manners,  and  with  how  despotic  a  sway  they 
fix  tlie  standard  of  fashion.  But  this  is  not 
enough  ;  this  is  a  low  mark,  a  prize  not  worthy 
of  their  high  and  holy  calling.  For,  on  the  use 
which  women  of  the  superior  class  may  now  be 
disposed  to  make  of  that  power  delegated  to 
them  by  the  courtesy  of  custom,  by  the  honest 
gallantry  of  the  heart,  by  the  imperious  control 
of  virtuous  affections,  by  the  habits  of  civilised 
states,  by  the  usages  of  polished  society  ;  on  the 
use,  I  say,  which  they  shall  hcreafler  make  of 
this  influence,  will  depend,  in  no  low  degree, 
the  well-being  of  those  states,  and  the  virtue  and 
happiness,  nay  perhaps  the  very  existence,  of 
that  society. 

At  this  period  when  our  country  can  only  hope 
to  stand  by  opposing  a  bold  and  noble  unanimity 
to  the  most  tremendous  confederacies  against 
religion,  and  order,  and  governments,  which  the 
world  ever  saw,  what  an  accession  would  it 
bring  to  the  public  strength,  could  we  prevail  on 
beauty,  and  rank,  and  talents,  and  virtue,  con. 
federating  their  several  powers,  to  exert  them- 
selves witli  a  patriotism  ut  once  firm  and  femi- 
nine, for  the  general  good  !  I  om  not  sounding 
an  alnrm  to  female  warriors,  or  exciting  female 
politicians  :  I  hardly  know  which  of  the  two  is 
the  most  disgusting  and  unnatural  character. 
Propriety  is  to  a  woman  what  Uie  great  Roman 
critic  says  action  is  to  an  orator  ;  it  is  the  first, 
the  second,  the  third  requisite.  A  woman  may 
be  knowing,  active,  witty  and  amusing;  but  with- 
out  propriety  she  cannot  be  amiable.  Propriety 
is  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  duty  and 
of  agreeableness  meet.  It  is  to  character  what 
proportion  is  to  figure,  and  grace  lo  attitude.  It 
does  not  depend  on  any  one  perfection,  but  it  ia 
the  result  of  general  excellence.  It  shows  itself 
by  a  regular,  orderly,  undeviating  course ;  and 
never  starts  from  its  sober  orbit  into  any  splen- 
did eccentricities ;  for  it  would  be  ashamed  of 
such  praise  as  it  might  extort  by  any  deviations 
from  its  proper  path.  It  renounces  all  commen- 
dation but  what  is  characteristic  ;  and  I  would 
make  it  the  criterion  of  true  taste,  right  princi- 
ple, and  genuine  feeling,  in  a  woman,  whether 
she  would  be  less  touched  with  all  the  flattery 
of  romantic  and  exaggerated  panegyric  thaa 
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with  that  beautiful  picture  of  correct  and  elegant 
propriety  which  Milton  draws  of  our  first  mo- 
ther, when  ho  delineates 

*  Thivn  thoanand  iwtncita  which  daily  flow 
Fiom  all  bcr  word*  and  actions.' 

Even  the  influence  of  religion  is  to  be  exer- 
cised wiUi  discretion.     A  female  Polemic  wan- 
ders nearly  as  far  from  the  limits  prescribed 
to  her  sex,  as  a  female  Machiavcl  or  warlike 
Thalestris.     Fierceness  has  made  almost  as  few 
converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  are  peculiarly 
ungraceful  in  a  female.    Even  rtligiouM  violence 
has  human  tempers  of  its  own  to  indulge,  and 
is  gratifying  itself  when  it  would  be  thought  to 
bo  serving  God.    Let  not  the  bigot  place  her 
natural  passions  to  the  account  of  Christianity, 
or  imagine  she  is  pious  when  she  is  only  pas- 
sionate.    Let  her  boar  in  mind  that  a  Chribtian 
doctrine  is  always  to  be  defended  with  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  and  not  make  herself  amends  by  the 
stoutness  of  her  orthodoxy  for  the  badness  of 
lier  temper.     Many,  because  they  defend  a  reli- 
l^us  opinion  witii  pertinacity,  seem  to  fancy 
that  they  thereby  acquire  a  kind  of  right  to 
"withhold  the   meekness  and  obedience  which 
should  bo  necessarily  involved  in  the  principle. 
But  the  character  of  a  consistent  Christian  is 
as  carefullv  to  be  maintained  as  that  of  a  fiery 
disputant  is  to  be  avoided  ;  and  she  who  is  afraid 
lo  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed  to  defend 
them,  has  little  claim  to  that  honourable  title. 
Ji  profligate  who  lauirhs  at  the  most  sacred  in- 
stitutions  and  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  every 
thing  which  comes  under  the  appearance  of  for- 
mal  iuRtruction,  may  be  disconcerted  by  the 
modest,  but  spirited  rebuke  of  a  delicate  woman, 
whoso  life  adorns  the  doctrines  which  her  con- 
versation defends  :  but  she  who  administers  re- 
proof with  ill.breeding,  defeats  the  effect  of  her 
remedy.   On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  dishonest 
way  of  labfjuring  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  a 
whole  company,  though  of  characters  and  prin- 
ciples irreconcilably  opposite.     The  words  may 
1)0  so  guarded  as  not  to  shock  the  believer,  while 
the  eye  and  voice  may  be  so  accommodated,  as 
not  to  discourage  the  infidel.     She  who,  with  a 
halfloarncstness  trims  between  the  truth  and  the 
fashion:  who  while  she  thinks  it  creditable  to 
defend  the  cause  of  religion,  yet  does  it  in  a 
faint  tone,  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  and  a 
certain  expression  in  her  countenance,  which 
proves  that  she  is  not  displeased  with  what  she 
atfiBCts  to  censure,  or  that  she  is  afraid  to  lose 
her  reputation  for  wit,  in  proportion  as  she  ad- 
Tances  her  credit  for  piety,  injures  the  cause 
more  than  he  who  attacked  it,  for  she  proves 
either  that  she  does  not  believe  what  she  pro- 
losses,  or  that  she  does  not  reverence  what  fear 
compels  her  to  believe.     But  this  is  not  all :  she 
is  called  on,  not  barely  to  repress  impiety,  but 
to  excite,  to  encourage,  and  to  cherish  every 
tendency  to  serious  religion. 

Some  of  the  occasions  of  contributing  to  the 
general  good  which  are  daily  presenting  them- 
selves to  ladies  are  almost  too  minute  to  be 
pointed  ouL  Yet  of  the  good  which  right  mind- 
ed women,  anxiously  watching  these  minute  oc- 
casions, and  adroitly  seizing  them,  might  ac- 
.vompJiiih  we  m^y  form  some  idea  by  the  ill 


effects  which  we  actually  see  produced,  throDgft 
the  mere  levity,  carelesaneis,  and  inatteDtios 
(to  say  no  worse)  of  some  of  those  ladies  who 
are  looked  up  to  as  standards  in  the  fashionabb 
world. 

I  am  persuaded  if  many  a  woman  of  fashion, 
who  is  now  disseminating  unintended  miacbiefl 
under  the  dangerous  notion  that  tiiere  is  lo 
harm  in  any  thing  short  of  positive  liee,  and 
under  the  false  colours  of  that  indolent  hnnlliiv, 

*  what  good  can  /do?'  could  be  brought  tonsm 
its  collected  force  the  annual  aggregate  of  tfat 
random  evil  she  is  daily  doing,  by  eonstsBtly 
throwing  a  littU  casual  weight  into  the  wroof 
scale,  by  a  mere  inconsiderate  and  angoardti 
chat,  she  would  start  from  her  self-oomplaMat 
dream.  If  she  could  conceive  how  much  she 
may  be  diminishing  the  good  impressioos  oT 
young  men ;  and  if  she  could  imagine  iiowlittk 
amiable  levity  or  irreligion  makes  her  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  older  and  abler  (how. 
ever  loose  tlieir  own  principles  may  be)  ^ 
would  correct  herself  in  the  first  instance,  from 
pure  good  nature ;  and  in  the  second,  froa 
worldly  prudence  and  mere  self-love.*-Bat  on 
how  much  higher  principles  would  she  restrain 
herself,  if  she  habitually  took  into  account  ths 
important  doctrine  of  consequences  :  and  if  she 
reflected  that  the  lesser  but  more  habitual  cor- 
ruptions make  up  by  their  number,  what  they 
may  seem  to  come  short  of  by  their  weight : 
then  perhaps  she  would  find,  that  among  the 
higher  class  of  women,  inconnderation  is  adding 
more  to  the  daily  quantity  of  evil  than  almost  aU 
other  causes  put  together. 

There  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  fbroe, 
when  it  is  employed  against  the  interest  of 
Christianity  :  it  is  not  reasoning,  for  that  may 
be  answered  ;  it  is  not  learning,  for  luckily  tM 
infidel  is  not  seldom  ignorant;  it  is  not  invec- 
tive, for  we  leave  so  coarse  an  engine  to  the 
hands  of  the  vulgar ;  it  is  not  evidence,  for  hap- 
pily we  have  that  all  on  our  side  :  it  is  anucuu, 
tlie  most  deadly  weapon  in  the  whole  arsenal  of 
impiety,  and  which  becomes  an  almost  unerring 
shafl  when  directed  by  a  fair  and  fashionable 
hand.  No  maxim  has  been  more  readily  adopt 
ed,  or  is  more  intrinsically  false,  than  that  whwh 
the  fascinating  eloquence  of  a  noble  sceptic  of 
the  last  age  contrived  to  render  so  popular,  that 

*  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.**  It  is  no  test  of 
truth  itself;  but  of  their  firmness  who  assert 
the  cause  of  truth,  it  is  indeed  a  severe  teat 
This  lierht,  keen,  missile  weapon,  the  trresolnts, 
unconfirmed  Christian  will  find  it  harder  to 
withstand,  than  the  whole  heavy  artillery  of  in- 
fidelity united. 

A  young  man  of  the  better  sort,  has  periiaps 
just  entered  upon  the  world,  with  a  certain  sbaie 
of  good  dispositions  and  right  feelings ;  neither 
ignorant  of  the  evidences,  nor  destitats  if  the 
principles  of  Christianity  :  without  parting  srttli 
his  respect  for  religion,  he  sets  out  with  the  too 
natural  wish  of  making  himself  a  repnCation 
and  of  standing  well  with  the  fashionable  part 
of  the  female  world.  He  preserves  for  a  time  a 
horror  of  vice,  which  makes  it  not  difficult  Ibr 
him  to  resist  the  grosser  corruptions  d*so(»0ty ; 
he  can  as  yet  repel  profkneness;  nay  ha  can 
*Lord  Bbaftesboiyi 
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the  banfw  of  a  dub.  He  has  Mnae 
•ee  through  the  miserable  fallaciea 
phikMophy,  and  spirit  enough  to  ex. 
ia]i|^ity.  So  far  he  does  well,  and 
adjr  to  eongratalate  him  on  his  secii- 
I  are  mistaken ;  the  principles  of  the 
i  hitherto  promising  adventurer,  are 
«t  in  that  very  society  where,  while 
iking  for  pleasure,  he  doubted  not  of 
1  the  company  of  certain  women  of 
DO  and  no  ill  fame,  he  makes  ship- 
lis  religion.  He  sees  them  treat  with 
ierisioo  subjects  which  he  has  been 
lar  named  with  respect  He  could 
1  argument,  he  could  unravel  a  so- 
il he  cannot  stand  a  laugh.  A  sneer, 
tmth  of  religion,  for  that  perhaps  is 
of  the  party  disbelieved,  but  at  its 
•  onseasonableness,  its  dulness,  puts 
ilotion  to  flight  He  feels  his  mis- 
itmggles  to  recover  his  credit ;  in  or- 
lieh  he  adopts  the  gay  aflTectations 
to  seem  worse  than  he  really  is ;  he 
say  things  which  he  does  not  believe, 
ly  things  which  he  does  believe  ;  and 
B  the  first  impression,  and  to  recover 
Ml  which  he  has  committed  to  their 
whose  report  he  knows  he  shall  stand 
those  circles  in  which  he  is  ambitious 

• 

lid  compound  of  irony,  irreligion, 
^  and  sneer,  which  make  up  what  the 
rom  whom  we  borrow  the  thing  as 
I  word)  BO  well  express  by  the  term 
,  has  of  late  years  made  an  incredible 
n  blasting  the  opening  buds  of  piety 
persoBB  of  fashion.  A  cold  pleasantry, 
ry  cant  word,  the  jargon  of  the  day 
rreat  vulgar*  have  their  jargon)  blights 
roinise  of  seriousnesB.  Tlie  ladies  of 
certain  watch-words,  which  may  be 
as  indications  of  this  spirit  The 
I  spoken  of  under  the,  contemptuous 
I     of  The  Parsont.    Some  ludicrous 

I  is  infallibly  combined  with  the  very 
ligion.  If  a  warm  hearted  youth  has 
o  name  with  enthusiasm  some  emi- 
MIS  character,  his  glowing  ardour  is 
led  with  a  laugh  :  and  a  drawling  dc- 
that  the  person  in  qoestion  is  really  a 
irmiesff  good  creature,  is  uttered  in  a 
h  leads  the  youth  secretly  to  vow,  that 
else  he  may  be,  he  will  never  bo  a 
iless  creature. 

idicule  more  dangerous  to  true  piety 
le  taste.  An  age  which  values  itself 
ft  burlesQue,  irony,  and  caricature, 
little  that  is  sublime,  cither  in  genius 
le ;  but  they  amuee  and  we  live  in  an 
h  mtut  be  amused,  though  genius, 
ruth,  and  principle  be  the  sacrifice. 
Bhyis  the  ardours  of  devotion  like  a 
sasm ;  and,  in  the  season  of  youth  the 
inld  be  kept  particularly  clear  of  all 
ciationi.     This  is  of  so  much  impor- 

I I  have  known  persons  who,  having 
r  Bcenstomed  to  certain  ludicrous  corn- 
were  never  liable  to  get  their  minds 

rrom  the  impurities  contracted  by  this 
Bvity,  eren  after  thorough  reformatioa 


in  their  hearts  and  lives  hail  taken  place :  their 
principles  became  reformed,  but  their  imaffina- 
tions  were  indelibly  soiled.  They  could  detiist 
from  sins  which  the  strictness  of  Christianity 
would  not  allow  them  to  commit,  but  they  could 
not  dismiss  from  their  minds  images  which  her 
purity  forbade  them  to  entertain. 

^There  was  a  time  when  a  variety  of  epithetB 
were  thought  necessary  to  express  various  kinds 
of  excellence,  and  when  the  different  qualities 
of  the  mind  were  dbtinguished  by  appropriate 
and  discriminating  terms:  when  the  words 
venerable,  learned,  sagacious,  profound,  acute, 
pious,  worthy,  ingenious,  valuable,  elegant, 
agreeable,  wise,  or  witty,  were  used  as  specific 
marks  of  distinct  characters.  But  the  legisla- 
tors  of  fashion  have  of  late  years  thought  pro- 
per to  comprise  all  merit  in  one  established 
epithet ;  an  epithet  which,  it  may  be  confessed, 
is  a  very  desirable  one  as  for  as  it  goes.  This 
term  is  exclusively  and  indiscriminately  applied 
whenever  commendation  is  intended.  The  word 
fleatant  now  serves  to  combine  and  express  all 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  Every  in- 
dividual,  from  the  gravest  professiirs,  of  the 
gravest  professions,  down  to  the  trifler  who  is 
of  no  profession  at  all,  must  earn  the  epithet  of 
fleatani^  or  must  be  contented  to  bo  nothing ; 
and  must  be  consigned  over  to  ridicule,  under 
the  vulgar  and  inexpressive  cant  word  of  a  bore. 
This  is  the  mortifying  designation  of  irwiny  a 
respectable  man,  who,  though  of  much  worth 
and  much  ability,  cannot  perhaps  clearly  make 
out  his  letters  patent  to  the  title  of  pUa$ant 
For  according  to  this  modern  classification  there  ' 
is  no  intermediate  state,  but  all  are  comprised 
within  the  ample  bounds  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  comprehensive  terms. 

We  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against 
this  spirit  of  ridicule,  because  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  present  day,  its  faults  do  ' 
not  spring  from  Uic  redundancies  of  great 
qualities,  or  the  overflowing  of  extravagant 
virtues.  It  is  well  if  more  correct  views  of  life, 
a  more  regular  adminiMration  of  laws,  and  a 
more  settled  state  of  society,  have  helped  to  re- 
strain the  excesses  of  the  heroic  ages,  when 
love  and  war  were  considered  as  the  great  and 
sole  business  of  human  life.  Yet,  if  that  period 
was  marked  by  a  romantic  extravagance,  and 
the  present  is  distinguished  by  an  Indolent  sel- 
fishness,  our  superiority  is  not  so  triumphantly 
decisive,  as;  in  the  vanity  of  our  hearts  we  may 
be  ready  to  imagine. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bring  back  the  frantic  reign 
of  chivalry,  nor  to  reinstate  women  in  that  fan- 
tastic empire  in  which  they  then  sat  enthroned 
in  the  hearts,  or  rather  in  the  imaginations  of 
men.  Common  sense  is  an  excellent  material 
of  universal  application,  which  the  sagacity  of 
latter  agros  has  seized  upon,  and  rationally  ap- 
plied to  the  business  of  common  life.  But  let 
us  not  forget,  in  the  insolence  of  acknowledprd, 
superiority,  that  it  wns  rflifrion  and  chastity, 
operating  on  the  romantic  spirit  of  those  times, 
which  established  the  despotic  sway  of  wo- 
man ;  and  though  in  this  altered  scene  of  thingm 
she  now  no  lonfier  looks  down  on  her  adoring 
votaries  from  the  pedestal  to  which  an  absurd 
idolatry  had  lifted  her :  yol  let   her  remeoibet 
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that  it  is  the  aamc  rdi^on  ind  the  wme  chas- 
tity which  once  raised  hor  to  such  an  elevation, 
that  must  still  furnish  tlio  noblest  energfics  of 
her  character,  must  still  attract  the  admiration, 
still  retain  the  respect  of  the  other  sex. 

While  we  lawfully  ridicule  the  absurdities 
which  we  have  abandoned,  let  us  not  plume 
ourselves  on  that  spirit  of  novelty  which  gflories 
in  tlie  opposite  extreme.  If  the  manners  of  the 
period  in  question  were  affected,  and  if  the 
gallantly  was  unnatural,  yet  the  tone  of  virtue 
was  high  :  and  lot  us  remember  that  constancy, 
parity,  and  honour,  are  not  ridiculous  in  thcm- 
■elves,  though  they  may  unluckily  be  associated 
with  qualities  which  are  so :  and  women  of  de- 
licacy would  do  well  to  reflect,  when  descanting 
on  those  exploded  manners,  how  far  it  be  de- 
corous to  deride  with  too  broad  a  laugh,  attach- 
ments which  could  subsist  on  remote  gratifica- 
tions ;  or  grossly  to  ridicule  the  taste  which  led 
the  admirer  to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  respect,  and 
inclination  to  honour ;  how  far  it  be  delicate  to 
■neer  at  that  purity  which  made  self-denial  a 
proof  of  affection  ;  to  call  in  question  the  sound 
undcrstandmg  of  him  who  preferred  the  fame 
of  his  mistress  to  his  own  indulgence ;  to  bur- 
lesque that  antiquated  refinement  which  con- 
sidered dignity  and  reserve  as  additional  titles 
to  affection  and  reverence. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  wonderful 
contrast  exhibited  to  our  view,  when  we  con- 
template the  opposite  manners  of  the  two  periods 
in  question.  In  the  former  all  the  flower  of 
Europe  smit  with  a  delirious  gallantry ;  all  that 
was  young,  and  noble,  and  brave,  and  great, 
with  a  frantic  fronzv,  and  preposterous  con- 
tempt  of  danger,  V  ^.versed  seas  and  scaled 
mountains  and  compassed  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe,  at  the  expense  of  ease,  and  fortune, 
and  life,  for  the  unprofitable  project  of  rescuing, 
oy  force  of  arms,  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  the 
•epulchro  of  that  Saviour,  whom,  in  the  other 
period^  tlieir  posterity  would  think  it  the  height 
of  fanaticism  so  much  as  to  nanrio  in  good  com- 
pany. That  Saviour,  whose  altars  they  desert, 
whose  temples  they  neglect;  and  though  in 
more  than  one  country  at  least  they  still  call 
themselves  by  his  name,  yet  too  many,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  contemn  his  precepts,  still  more  are 
ashamed  of  his  doctrines,  and  not  a  few  reject 
bifl  sacrifice.  Too  many  consider  Christianity 
rather  as  a  political  than  a  religious  distinction  ; 
too  many  claim  the  appellation  of  Christians,  in 
mere  opposition  to  that  democracy  with  which 
they  conceive  infidelity  to  be  associated,  ratiier 
than  from  an  abhorrence  of  impiety  for  its  own 
sake ;  too  many  deprecate  the  charge  of  irre- 
ligion,  as  the  supposed  badge  of  a  reprobated 
party,  more  than  on  account  of  that  moral  cor- 
ruption which  is  its  inseparable  concomitant ! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  ago  when  inversion 
is  the  character  of  the  day,  the  modern  idea  of 
improvement  does  not  consist  in  altering,  but 
extirpating.  We  do  not  reform,  but  subvert 
We  do  not  correct  old  systems  but  demolish 
them,  fancying  tliat  when  every  thing  shall  be 
new  it  will  be  perfect  Not  to  have  been  wrong, 
but  to  have  been  at  all,  is  the  crime.  Existence 
is  sin.  Excellence  is  no  longer  considered  as 
an  experimental  thing  which  is  to  grow  gra- 


dually out  of  observatioD  and  pnctioe,  and  Is  as 
improved  by  the  accumulating  additions  broofbt 
by  the  wisdom  of  successiva  ages.  Oitr  toisras 
is  not  a  creature  slowly  brought  by  ripening 
time  and  gradual  growth  to  pe^ction :  bat  isao 
instantaneously  created  goddess,  which  starts 
at  once,  full  grown,  mature,  armed  cap^^pee^ 
from  the  heads  of  our  modem  tbunderera.  Or 
rather,  if  I  may  change  the  allusion,  a  perftet 
saystem  is  now  expected  inevitably  to  spriiw 
spontaneously  at  once,  likfl  tlie  &btMi  bird  or 
Arabia,  from  the  ashes  of  its  parent ;  and,  like 
that,  can  receive  its  birth  no  other  way  bat  by 
the  destruction  of  its  |Ht)decessor. 

Instead  of  clearing  away  what  is  redondait, 
pruning  what  is  cumbersome,  supplying  what 
is  defective,  and  amending  what  i«  wrong,  «e 
adopt  the  indefinite  rage  for  radical  relbrni  of 
Jack,  who,  in  altering  lord  Peter*s*  coat,  showei 
his  zeal  by  crying  out,  'Tear  away,  brother 
Martin,  for  the  love  of  heaven ;  nevsr  mind,  so 
you  do  but  tsar  away.* 

This  tearing  system  has  unquestionably  reaC 
away  some  valuable  parts  of  that  strong,  rick 
native  stuff,  which  formed  the  ancient  tsxturs 
of  British  manners.  That  we  have  gained  mock 
I  am  persuaded ;  that  we  have  lost  nothing  I 
dare  not  therefore  affirm.  But  tbongh  it  fiorly 
exhibits  a  mark  of  our  improved  juidgmant  to 
ridicule  the  fantastic  notions  of  love  and  hoaoot 
in  the  heroic  ages ;  let  us  not  rejoioa  that  the 
spirit  of  generosity  in  sentiment,  and  of  ardour 
in  piety,  the  exuberances  of  which  were  then  so 
inconvenient,  are  now  sunk  as  unreasonably  kuw. 
That  revolution  of  taste  and  manners  which  tbo 
unparalleled  wit  and  genius  of  Don  Quixote  so 
happily  effected  throughout  all  the  polished 
countries  of  Europe,  by  abolishing  extravagsn* 
cies  the  most  absurd  and  pernicious,  was  so  &r 
imperfect,  that  some  virtues  which  he  new 
meant  to  expose,  unjustly  fell  into  disrepots 
with  the  absurdities  which  he  did :  and  itis  bo» 
come  the  turn  of  the  present  taste  inseparablT 
to  attach  in  no  small  degree  that  which  is  ridip 
culous  to  that  which  is  serious  and  bsroie. 
Some  modern  works  of  wit  have  assistfd  in 
bringing  piety  and  some  of  the  noblest  virtoes 
into  contempt,  by  studiously  associating  ihsm 
with  oddity,  childish  simplicity,  and  ignoranee 
of  the  world :  and  unnecessary  pains  have  been 
taken  to  extinguish  that  zeal  and  ardoar,  which 
however  liable  to  excess  and  error,  are  yet  the 
spring  of  whatever  is  great  and  excellent  in  the 
human  character.  The  novel  of  Cervantes  is 
incomparable ;  the  Tartuffo  of  Moliere  is  on- 
equalled  ;  but  true  generosity  and  true  religkn 
will  never  lose  any  thing  of  their  intrinsic  Yuue, 
because  knight-errantry  and  hypocrisy  are  legi* 
timate  objects  for  satire. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression, 
to  the  subject  of  female  influence.  Those  who 
have  not  watched  the  united  operation  of  vanity 
and  feeling  on  a  vouthful  mind,  wilfnot  cunocive 
how  much  less  formidable  the  ridicule  of  all  his 
own  sex  will  be  to  a  very  young  man,  than  that 
of  those  women  to  whom  he  has  been  taught  to 
look  up  as  the  arbiters  of  elegnnos.  Snch  a 
youth,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  abb  to  work  him* 
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adf  upt  by  the  (brcc  of  genuine  Christian  prin- 
ciple, to  Buch  a  pitch  of  true  heroism,  as  to  re- 
fuf«  a  challenge  (and  it  requires  inoro  real  cou- 
rage  to  refuse  a  challenge  than  to  accept  one) 
who  would  yet  be  in  danger  of  relapsing  into 
the  dreadful  pusillanimitv  of  the  world,  when  he 
it  told  that  no  woman  of  fashion  will  hercaflcr 
look  oa  him  but  with  contempt  While  wc  have 
cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  the  Gothic  ages,  it 
were  to  he  wished  we  had  not  retained  the  ma<tt 
criminal  of  all  their  inaiitutions.  Why  chivalry 
should  indicate  a  madman,  while  its  leading  ob- 
ject, the  tingle  eombai,  should  designate  a  gen- 
tleman, has  not  yet  been  explained.  Nay,  the 
plausible  original  motive  is  lost,  while  the  sinful 
praetioe  is  continued ;  for  the  Hghter  of  the  duel 
no  longer  prttendt  to  be  a  glorious  redrcsscr  of 
the  wrongs  of  strangers;  no  longer  considers 
himnelf  as  piously  appealing  to  heaven  for  the 
justice  of  his  cause ;  but  from  the  slavish  fear 
of  unmerited  reproach,  often  selfiiihly  hazards 
the  happiness  of  his  nearest  connexions,  and  al- 
ways comes  forth  in  direct  defiance  of  an  ac 
koowledged  command  of  the  Almishty.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  occasions  on  which  female 
influence  might  be  exerted  to  a  higher  purpose 
than  on  this,  in  which  laws  and  conscience  have 
hitherto  effected  so  little.  But  while  the  duellist 
(who  perhaps  becomes  a  duellist  only  because 
be  was  first  a  seducer)  is  welcomed  with  smiles ; 
the  more  hardy  dignified  yoiith,  who,  not  be- 
cause be  fears  man  but  God, declines  a  challeni^e, 
who  is  resolved  to  brave  disgrace  rather  than 
oonun'il  sin,  would  be  treated  with  cool  contempt 
by  those  very  persons  to  whose  esteem  he  might 
reasonably  have  looked,  as  one  of  the  rewards 
of  his  true  and  substantial  fortitude. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  deci- 
sions of  prioriple,  that  delicate  women  should 
receive  with  complacency  the  successful  liber- 
tine, who  has  been  detected  by  the  wretched  fa- 
ther or  the  injuied  husband  in  a  criminal  com- 
merce, the  discovery  of  which  has  too  justly  ba- 
nished the  unhappy  partner  of  his  crime  from 
virtuous  society  7     Nay,  if  he  happens   to  be 
very  handsome,  or  very  brave,  or  very  fashion- 
able, is  there  not  sometimes  a  kind  of  diiilio- 
Doarable  competition  for  his  favour  ?     Is  there 
not  a  sort  of  bad  impularity  attached  to  his  utlcn- 
tions  ?    But,  whether  his  flattering  reception  be 
derived  from  birth,  or  parts,  or  person,  or  (what 
isoflen  a  substitute   for  all)  from  his  having 
made  his  way  into  good  com/Kiny,  women  of  dis- 
tinction sully  the  sanctity  of  virtue  by  the  too 
visible  pleasure  they  sometimes  express  at  the 
attentions  of  such  a  popular  libertine,  whose  vo- 
loUe  small-talk  they  admire,  whoso  sprij^htly 
nnthin^s  they  quote,  whuse  vices  they  justify  or 
txteiioats,  and  whom  perhaps  their  very  favour 
t^nds  to  prevent  from  becoming  a  better  cii-Lrac- 
trr,  because  he  finds  himsiclf  more  acceptable  as 
he  in. 

May  1  be  albwed  to  introduce  a  new  part  of 
my  fubject,  by  remarking  that  it  is  a  msittrr  of 
ir,onnceivable  importance,  though  not  perimps 
Kuffiniffnily  considered,  when  any  popular  work. 
Dot  on  a  religious  topic,  but  on  any  common 
«nbjer.t,  such  as  politico,  history  or  science,  has 
happened  to  be  written  by  an  author  of  sound 
Christian  principles  T  It  may  not  have  been  ne- 


cessary ;  nor  prudently  practicnblc,  to  have  a 
single  page  in  the  whole  work  professedly  reli* 
gious ;  but  siill,  when  the  living  principle  in- 
ibrms  the  mind  of  tlic  writer,  it  is  almost  im. 
possible  but  that  something  of  its  spirit  will  dif- 
fuse itself  even  into  subjects  with  which  it 
should  seem  but  remotely  connected.  It  is  at 
least  a  comfort  to  the  reader,  to  feel  that  honest 
confidence  which  results  from  knowing  that  ho 
has  put  himself  into  safe  hands ;  that  he  has 
committed  himself  to  an  author,  whose  known 
principles  are  a  pledge  that  his  reader  need  not 
be  driven  to  watch  himself  at  every  step  with 
anxious  circumspection;  that  he  need  not  be 
looking  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  lefl,  as  if 
he  knew  there  were  pitfalls  under  the  flowers 
which  are  delighting  him.  And  it  is  no  small 
point  gained,  that  on  subjects  in  which  you  do 
not  look  to  improve  your  religion,  it  is  at  least 
secured  from  deterioration.  If  the  Athenian 
laws  were  so  delicate  that  they  disgraced  any 
one  who  showed  an  inquiring  traveller  the 
wrong  road,  what  disgrace  among  Christians, 
should  attach  to  that  author,  who  when  a  youth 
is  inquiring  the  road  to  history  or  philosophy, 
directs  him  to  blasphemy  and  unbelief?* 

In  animadverting  farther  on  tlie  reigningf 
evils  which  the  times  more  particularly  demand 
that  women  of  rank  and  influence  should  re- 
press, Christianity  calls  u{x>n  them  to  bear  their 
decided  testimony  against  every  thing  which  is 
notoriously  contributing  to  the  public  corrup- 
tion. It  calls  upon  them  to  banish  from  their 
dressing  rooms  (and  oh,  tliat  their  influence 
could  banish  from  the  libraries  of  their  sons 
and  husbands)  that  sober  and  unsuspected  mass 
of  mischief,  which,  by  assuming  the  plausible 
names  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of  arts,  of 
holies  lettrcs,  is  gradually  administering  death 
to  the  principles  of  tho«'c  who  would  be  on  their 
guard,  had  the  poison  been  labelled  with  its  own 
pernicious  title.  Avowed  attacks  u^vdo  revela- 
tion ore  more  easily  resisted,  because  the  ma- 
lignity is  advertised.  But  who  suspects  the  de- 
struction which  Inrks  under  the  harmless  or  in- 
structive names  of  general  history^  natuml  kit- 
tonj^  traorh^  uoya^res,  Zires,  encyctopediaSj  crtii- 
rism,  and  romance  ?  Who  will  deny  that  many 
of  those  \\\)rks  contain  much  admirable  matter  ; 
brilliant  passages,  important  facts,  juRt  descrip- 
tions*, fliithful  pictures  of  nature,  and  valuable 
illustrations  of  science  ?  But  while  *the  dead 
fly  lies  at  the  bottom,*  the  whole  will  exhale  a 
corrupt  and  pestilential  stench. 

*  T)v*  aiitlmr  han  often  hoard  it  m^intionod  sk  matter 
of  rc;zn-t.  that  Mr  (Sihhnii  elicmlil  havu  hlomirthci  tiis 
oln'.'aiil  liisinry  with  thu  two  notoriim^^ly  ofK-nsivuchap- 
turs  asm  list  r!:ri!*lianity.  But  iloea  not  lhi^<  rcRft't  ncvm 
to  iinplv  ihnt  th*!  work  wnrild,  by  thi«  omission,  have 
fi-'ffri  li'rt  H.ifi!  nn<l  ini(;xc«plionah|i!  7  May  wu  not  ratlier 
coii-tiilrr  th-'sir  clinplt'r-*  as  a  fa  ml  rock  indt'ed ;  but  an  a 
r«K-k  erilitrht'Mii'd  by  a  b-^acoii.  fairly  ami  nnpfini vocally 
wftminff  us  of  Hi-*  !*iirroi|ndiiie  perils?  To  chanee  tlic 
rti"taphiir— Had  not  the  niiwhiefsof  tiKJWchapteru  bwn 
ri-ii-ii-rcd  thiisr.ons)icuoii>4.  tlrr  inoauti«nii«  mad«T  would 
havo  IhM'o  still  b'fl  expiw.ul  to  th"  fatal  pffift!*  of  thn 
nion*  ilis^iiis^Ml  l)oi^on  which  it<  infused  throtigh  almost 
nil  parts  of  the  voliimcit.  In  it  not  obvious  that  a  cpiril 
iin  virulent  n';HiM8t  revealml  reliKion  as  ilu'w;  twochap- 
Irrs  indicate,  would  be  incewantly  pourin?  out  ««oins 
of  il«  inff-ctiouB  inattar  on  eviry  «»cca*ion  :  and  would 
even  industriously  make  tlic  opporlunilic*  which  it  did 
not  And  ? 
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Novell^  which  chiefly  UBed  to  be  danfrerout 
in  Olio  rcppect,  are  now  become  mischievous  in 
a  thousanfl.  They  are  continually  shifting  their 
ground,  and  enlarging^  tiieir  sphere,  and   are 
daily   becoming   vehicles    of   wider    mischic '. 
Soirietimeti  they  concentrate  their  force,  and  are 
at  once  employed  to  diffuse  destructive  jiolitics, 
deplorablu  profligacy,  and  impudent  infidelity. 
RoUHitcau  was  the  flrst  popular  dif^pcnscr  of  this 
complicated  drug,  in  whicli  the  deleterious  in- 
fusion was  strong,  and  the  effect  proportionably 
fatal.    For  he  does  not  attempt  to  seduce  the  af. 
^tions  but  through  the  medium  of  the  princi- 
ples.    He  does  not  paint  an  innocent  woman 
mined,  repenting,  and  restored ;  but  with  a  far 
more  mischievous  reflnement,  he  annihilateii  the 
value  of  chastUv,  and  with  pernicious  subtlety 
attempts  to  malie  this  heroine  ap[)ear  almost 
more  amiable  without  it  Ho  exhibits  a  virtuous 
woman  the  victim,  not  of  toinptation,  but  of  rea- 
son ;  not  of  vice,  but  of  sentiment;  not  of  pas- 
sion, but  of  conviction  ;  and  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  honour,  by  elevating  a  crime  into  a  prin- 
ciple.    With  a  metaphysical  sophistry  the  most 
plausible,  he  debauahcs  the  heart  of  woman,  by 
cherishing  her  vanity  in  the  erection  of  a  system 
of  male  virtues,  to  which,  with  a  lofty  derelic- 
tion of  those  that  arc  her  more  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic praise,  he  tempts  her  to  aspire;  pow- 
erfully insinuating,  that  to  this  splendid  system 
chastity  does  not  necessarily  belong :  thus  cor- 
rupting the  judgment,  and  bewildering  the  un- 
derstanding, as  the  most  eflicctual  way  to  in- 
flame the  imagination  and  deprave  the  heart. 
The  rore  mischief  of  this  author,  consists  in  his 
power  of  s(>-ducing  by  falsehood  those  who  love 
truth,  but  whose  minds  arc  still  wavering,  and 
whose  principles  ore  not  yet  formed.  He  allures 
the  warm-hearted  lo  embrace  vice,  not  because 
they  prefer  vice,  but  because  he  gives  to  vice  so 
natural  an  air  of  virtue  :  and  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic youth,  too  confidently  trusting  in  their 
integrity  and  in  their  teacher,  will  be  undone, 
while  they  fancy  they  arc  indulging  in  the  no- 
blest feelings  of  their  nature.     Many  authors 
will  more  infallibly  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
loose  and  ill-dii^posed :  but  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  net  of  such  extpiisite  art,  and  inextrica- 
ble workmanship,  spread  to  entangle  innocence, 
and  ensnare  inexperience,  as  the  writings  of 
Rousseau;  and,  unhappily,  the  victim  does  not 
even  struggle  in  the  toils,  because  part  of  the 
delusion  consists  in  his  imagining  that  he  is  set 
at  libi^rty. 

Some  of  our  recent  popular  publications  have 
adopted  and  enlarged  all  the  mischiefs  of  this 
school ;  and  the  principal  evil  arising  from  them 
is,  that  the  virtues  they  exhibit  are  almost  more 
dangerous  than  the  vices.  The  chief  materials 
out  of  which  these  delusive  systems  are  framed, 
tro  characters  who  practice  superfluous  acts  of 
generosity,  while  they  are  trampling  on  obvious 
and  commanded  duties,  who  combine  inflated 
■entimenta  of  honour  with  actions  the  most  fla- 
gitious ;  a  high  tone  of  sclf-confid(*nce,  with  a 
perpetual  neglect  of  self-denial ;  pathetic  apos- 
trophcB  to  the  passions,  but  no  attempt  to  resist 
them.  They  teach  that  chastity  is  only  indi- 
vidual attachment ;  that  no  duty  exists  which 
is  not  prompted  by  feeling ;  that  impulse  is  the  > 


main-spring  of  virtooas  actions,  while  laws  and' 
religion  are  only  unjust  rcatrainta ;  the  fbrmor 
imposed  by  arbitrary  men,  the  latter  by  the  ab- 
surd prejudices  of  timorous  and  unenlightened 
cttnscience.    Alas !  they  do  not  know  that  the 
best  creature  of  impulse  that  ever  lived,  is  but  a 
wayward,  unfixed,  unprincipled  being  !    That 
the  best  natural  man  requires  a  curb ;  and  needs 
tliat  balance  to  the  atfections  which  Christianity 
aJ'^ne  can  furnish,  and  without  which  benevolent 
\     tensities  are  no  security  to  virtue.    And 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  spite  of  the 
monopoly*  of  benevolence  to  which  the  new  phi- 
losophy lays  claim,  that  the  human  duties  of  the 
second  table  have  never  once  been  well  pdrfbmi. 
ed  by  any  of  the  rejectors  of  that  previous  nor. 
tion  of  tlic  dccnlogue  which  enjoins  du^  to  6od. 
In  some  of  the  most  splendid  of  these  charac* 
tcrs  compassion  is  erected  into  the  throne  ..t 
justice,  and  justice  degraded  into  the  rank  ot' 
plebian  virtues.     It  is  considered  as  a  noble  ex- 
emplifiration  of  sentiment  that  creditors  should 
be  diffraudcd,  while  the  money  due  to  them  is 
lavished  in  dazzling  acts  of  charity  to  some  ob. 
joct  that  affects  the  senses ;  which  parozysmi 
of  charity  are  made  the  sponge  of  every  sin,  and 
the  substitute  of  every  virtue  :  the  wnole  indi- 
rectlv  tending  to  intimate  how  very  henenUni 
peofde  are  who  are  not  Chri$tian§.     From  manj 
of  these  compositions,  indeed,  Christianity  is 
systematically,  and  always  virtually,  ezclnded ; 
for  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  gospel, 
can  make  no  part  of  a  scheme  in  whidi  this 
world  is  looked  upon  as  all  in  all ;  in  which 
want  and  misery  are  considered  as  evils  arising 
solely  from  the  defects  of  human  governments, 
and  not  as  making  part  of  the  dispensations  of 
God  :  in  which  poverty  is  represented  aa  merely 
a  political  evil,  and  the  restraints  which  tend  to 
keep  the  poor  honest,  are  painted  as  the  most 
flagrant  injustice.     The  Gospel  can  make  De- 
part of  a  system  in  which  the  absurd  idea  of 
perfectibility  is  considered  as  applicable  to  fallen 
creatures ;  in  which  the  chimerical  project  of 
consummate  earthly  happiness,  (founded  on  the 
mad  pretence  of  loving  the  poor  betttr  than  God 
loves  them)  would  defeat  the  divine  plan,  which 
meant  Uiis  world  for  a  scene  of  discipline,  not 
of  remuneration.   The  Gospel  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  systom  in  which  ain  is  rednoed  to 
a   little   human   imperfection,  and   Old   Baily 
crimes  are  soflened  down  to  a  few  engaging 
weaknesses ;  and  in  which  the  turpitude  o^  all 
the  vices  a  man  himself  commits,  is  done  anaj 
by  his  candour  in  tolerating  all  the  vices  oon- 
mittcd  by  others.* 

But  the  part  of  the  systom  the  most  fatal  to 
that  class  whom  I  am  addressing  ia,  that  even 
in  those  works  which  do  not  go  all  the  length  of 
treating  marriage  as  an  unjust  infringenWBt  oft 
liberty,  and  a  tyrannical  deduction  mim  gea^ 
ral  happiness;  yet  it  commonlj  happens  that 

*  It  is  to  hp  lanw'nted  that  some,  even  of  Iboss  men 
vinuniiH  iinvrtl  writor*,  who  intend  tn  espoqse  lbs  cause 
of  rr*li£i(in.  yi't  f'xhibit  such  falw  views  of  IL  I  have 
latnly  HPcri  a  work  of  fionie  inpril  in  (hM  way,  winch  was 
nitrrilnrimiKly  defli^nefl  to  pxpoti*  the  impictifia  of  the 
ii«*w  phil(iMi(^y  Rut  the  writer  hetraycn  his  own  im* 
p^rfi'ci  kiiowloftftif  of  the  Chritlianity  he  was  drfi^niUag, 
hy  making  hiu  hero,  whom  he  propossd  aa  a  pattsm. 
fight  a  du    t 
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the  hero  or  heroine,  who  hts  particularly  viola- 
ted the  letter  of  the  eeventh  commandment,  and 
continues  to  live  in  the  allowed  violation  of  its 
spirit,  is  painted  as  so  amiable,  and  so  bencvo- 
Irnt,  BO  tender  or  so  brave;  and  the  temptation 
is  represented  as  so  irretiMtiide^  (for  all  these 
philosophers  are  fatalists)  the  predominant  and 
cherished  sin  is  so  filtered  and  defected  of  its 
pollutions,  and  is  so  sheltered  and  surrounded, 
and  relieved  with  shining  qualities,  that  the  in- 
nocent and  impressible  young  reader  is  brought 
to  loeo  all  horror  of  the  awful  crime  in  question, 
in  the  oomplacencv  she  feels  for  the  engaging 
virtues  of  the  criminal- 
There  is  another  object  to  which  I  would  di- 
rect the  exertion  of  that  power  of  female  influ- 
ence of  which  I  am  speaking.  Those  ladios 
who  take  the  lead  in  society,  are  loudly  called 
U;  m  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  taste, 
a^  well  as  of  t)ie  public  virtue.  Thcv  are  called 
upon,  therefore,  to  oppose  with  the  whole  weight 
of  their  influence,  the  irruption  of  those  swarms 
of  publications  now  daily  issuing  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  which,  like  their  ravaging  pre- 
decessors of  the  darker  ages,  though  with  far 
other  and  more  fatal  arms,  are  overrunning  ci- 
vilized society.  Those  readers,  whose  purer 
taste  has  been  formed  on  the  correct  models  of 
the  old  classic  school,  see  with  indignation  and 
iBUmisfament  the  Huns  and  Vandals  once  more 
overpoweiing  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They 
behold  our  minds,  with  a  retrograde  but  rapid 
motion,  harried  back  to  the  reign  of  *  chaos  and 
old  night,*  by  distorted  and  unprincipled  compo- 
sitions, which,  in  spite  of  strong  flashes  of  geni- 
us, nnita  the  taste  of  the  Goths  with  the  morals 
of  Bagshol;* 

Goifoas  sad  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire  I 
These  compositionB  terrify  the  weak,  and  amaze 
and  enchant  the  idle ;  while  they  disgust  the 
diicerning.  by  wild  and  misshapen  superstitions, 
in  which,  with  that  consistency  which  forms  so 
striking  a  feature  of  the  new  philosophy,  those 
who  most  earnestly  deny  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  are  most  eager  to  introduce  the  machinery 
of  ghosts. 

The  writings  of  the  French  infidels  were  some 
vcars ago  circulated  in  England  with  uncommon 
industry,  and  with  some  effect :  but  the  plain 
sense  and  good  principles  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  oar  countrymen,  resisted  the  attack,  and  rone 
raperior  to  the  trial.  Of  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples  here  alluded  to,  the  dreadful  consequen- 
ces, not  only  in  the  unhappy  country  where  they 
originated,'and  were  almost  universally  adopted, 
but  in  every  part  of  Europe  where  they  have 
been  received,  have  been  such  as  to  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  surrounding  nations,  if  any  warning 
can  preserve  them  from  destruction.  In  this 
eoontrj  the  su^ect  is  now  so  well  understood, 
thai  every  thing  which  issues  from  the  French 
preaa  ta  reoeiv^  with  jealousy;  and  a  work,  on 
the  Srst  appearance  of  its  exhibiting  the  doc- 
trines of  Voltaire  and  his  associates,  is  rejected 
with  indignation. 

*  IV  newspspers  announce  thai  Behiller'n  trascily  of 
Jip  RnMwrn.  which  inflamed  th**  yniinf  nobiliiv  of  Ger- 
Bsnv  (n  enlirt  th«mi(f  iTnii  into  a'  hand  of  hiehwayim.'n 
to  rnb  in  lbs  Ihra«t4  nf  Bohemia,  is  now  acting  in  £n 
fland  hypefsons  of  quality.' 


But  lot  us  not  on  account  of  this  victory  re- 
pose in  confident  security.  The  modern  apos* 
ties  of  infidelity  and  immorality,  little  less  inde- 
fatigable in  dispersing  their  pernicious  doctrines 
than  the  first  apostles  were  in  propagating  Gos- 
pel truths,  have  indeed  changed  their  weapons, 
but  thoy  have  by  no  means  desisted  from  tho 
attack.  To  destroy  the  principles  of  Chriittisni- 
ty  in  this  island,  appears  ut  the  present  monicnt 
to  be  their  ({rand  aim.  Deprived  of  the  aiisist 
iincoofUio  French  press,  they  arc  now  attempt- 
ing to  attain  their  object  under  the  close  and 
more  artificial  veil  of  German  literature.  Cun 
scious  that  religion  and  morals  will  stand  or  full 
together,  their  attacks  are  sometimes  levelled 
against  the  one,  and  sometimes  against  the  other. 
With  strong  occasional  professions  of  general 
attachment  to  both  of  these,  they  endeavour  to 
interest  tho  feelings  of  the  reader,  somelimes  in 
favour  of  sonic  one  particular  vice,  at  other  times 
on  the  subject  of  some  one  objection  to  revealed 
religion.  Poetry  as  well  as  prose,  romance  as 
well  as  hiKtory,  writings  on  philosophical  as  well 
as  on  political  subjects,  have  thus  been  employ- 
ed  to  instil  the  principles  of  lUuminitm,  while 
incredible  pains  have  been  taken  to  obtain  able 
translations  ot  every  book  which  was  supposed 
likoly  to  bo  of  use  in  corrupting  the  heart  or  mis- 
leading the  understanding.  In  many  of  theso 
translations,  certain  bolder  passages,  which, 
though  well  received  in  Germany,  would  have 
ezcitod  disgust'in  England,  are  wholly  omitted, 
in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  more  certainly, 
though  more  slowly,  prepared  for  the  full  effect 
of  the  same  poison  to  be  administered  in  a  strong- 
er degree  at  another  period.  ^ 

Let  not  tliusc  to  whom  these  pages  are  ad- 
dressed deceive  themselves,  by  sapix>sing  this 
to  be  a  fable ;  and  let  them  inquire  most  seri- 
ously whether  I  speak  truth,  in  asserting  that 
the  attacks  of  infidelity  in  Great  Britain  are  at 
this  moment  principally  directed  against  the  fe- 
male breast.  Conscious  of  the  intluencc  of  wo- 
men in  civil  society,  conscious  of  tho  efTcct 
which  female  infidelity  produced  in  Franco, 
they  attribute  the  ill  successof  their  attempts  in 
this  country  to  their  having  been  hitherto  chietly 
addressed  to  the  male  sex.  They  are  now  sedu- 
lously labouring  to  destroy  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  women,  and  in  too  many  instances  have 
fatally  succeeded.  For  this  purpose,  not  onl^ 
novels  and  romances  have  been  made  tho  vehi- 
cles of  vice  and  infidelity,  but  the  same  allure- 
ment has  been  held  out  to  the  women  of  our 
country,  which  was  employed  by  the  first  plii- 
losophists  to  the  first  sinner — Knowledge.  Lis- 
ten to  the  precepts  of  the  new  German  enlight- 
eners,  and  you  need  no  longer  remain  in  that 
situation  in  which  Providence  has  placed  you  ! 
Follow  their  example,  and  you  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  indulge  in  all  those  gratifications  which 
custom,  and  not  religion  has  tolerated  in  the 
male  sex. 

Ijot  us  jealously  watch  every  deepening  shade 
in  the  change  of  manners;  let  us  mark  evory 
step,  however  inconsiderable,  who«o  tendency  is 
downwards.  Corruption  is  neither  stationary 
nor  retrograde  ;  and  to  have  departed  from  mo- 
desty, simplicity,  and  truth,  is  already  tn  have 
I  made  a  progress.     It  is  not  only  awfully  true. 
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that  tiDCc  the  new  principles  have  been  afloat, 
women  have  been  too  eaj^rly  inquisitive  afler 
these  monBtrouB  compositions;  but  it  is  true 
also,  that  with  a  new  and  offensive  renunciation 
of  their  native  delicacy,  many  women  of  charac- 
ter ir.ake  little  hesitation  in  avowing  their  fami- 
liarity with  works  abounding  with  principles, 
sentiments,  and  descriptions,  *  which  shouM  not 
be  so  much  as  named  among  them.  By  allow- 
ing  their  minds  to  come  in  contact  with  such 
oontagions  matter,  they  are  irrecoverably  taint- 
ing them ;  and  by  acknowledging  that  they  are 
actually  conversant  with  such  corruptions  (with 
whatever  reprobation  of  the  author  they  ma^ 
qualify  their  perusal  of  the  book)  they  are  ezci- 
tmg  m  others  a  most  mischievous  curiosity  for 
the  same  unhallowed  gratification.  Thus  they 
are  daily  diminishing  in  the  young  and  timid 
those  wholcaomc  scruples,  by  which,  when  a  ten- 
der  conscience  ceases  to  be  intrenched,  all  the 
■absequent  stages  of  ruin  are  gradually  facili- 
tated. 

We  have  hitlicrto  spoken  only  of  the  German 
wmriiingB  ;  but  because  there  are  multitudes  who 
seldom  read,  equal  pains  have  been  taken  to 
promote  the  same  object  through  the  medium 
of  the  stage :  and  this  weapon  is,  of  all  others, 
that  against  which  it  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  most  important  to  warn  the  more  inconsi- 
derate of  my  countrywomen. 

As  a  specimen  of'^  tlic  German  drama,  it  may 
not  be  unseasonable  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  admired  play  of  the  Stranffer.  In  this  piece 
the  character  of  an  adultrett^  which,  in  all  peri- 
ods of  th^  world,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  in 
all  countries,  heathen  as  well  as  christian,  has 
hitherto  been  held  in  detestation,  and  has  never 
been  introduced  but  to  be  reprobated,  is  for  the 
first  time  presented  to  our  view  in  the  most 
pleasing  and  fascinating  colours.  The  heroine 
IS  a  woman  who  forsook  a  husband  the  most 
affectionate  and  the  most  amiable,  and  lived  for 
Bome  time  in  a  criminal  commerce  with  her 
aeducer.  Repenting  at  length  of  her  crime,  she 
buries  herself  in  retirement. — The  talents  of  the 
poet  during  the  whole  piece  are  exerted  in  at- 
tempting to  render  this  woman  the  object  not 
only  of  the  compassion  und  forgiveness,  but  of 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  audience.  The 
injured  husband,  convinced  of  his  wife's  repent- 
ance, forms  a  resolution  which  every  man  of 
true  feeling  and  christian  piety  will  probably  ap- 

Srove.  He  forgives  her  offence,  and  promises 
er  through  life,  his  advice,  protection  and  for- 
tune, together  with  every  thing  which  can  alle- 
viate the  misery  of  her  condition,  but  refuses  to 
replace  her  in  the  situation  of  his  wife  !  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  German  author.  His 
efforts  are  employed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  but 
too  successfully,  in  making  the  audience  consi- 
rler  the  husband  as  an  unrelenting  savage,  while 
thoy  arc  led  by  the  art  of  the  poet  anxiously  to 
wish  toseu  an  adultress  restored  to  that  rank  of 
women  who  have  not  violated  the  most  solemn 
covenant  that  can  be  made  witli  man,  nor  dis- 
obeyed one  of  the  most  positive  laws  which  has 
been  enjoined  by  God. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  first  attempt  at 
representing  an  adultress  in  an  exemplary  light 
was  made  by  a  German  dramatist,  which  forms 


an  era  in  manners,  a  direct  vindication  of  adul- 
tery was  for  the  first  time  attempted  bv  a  woman 
a  professed  admirer  and  imitator  of  the  German 
suicide  Werter.  The  female  Wetter^  as  she  ii 
styled  bv  her  bi<^rapher,  asserts  in  a  work  en- 
titled, '  I'he  Wronffs  of  Women,*  that  adulterj 
is  justifiable,  and  that  the  restrictions  placed  oa 
it  by  the  laws  of  England,  constitute  one  of  the 
Wrongi  of  Women. 

This  leads  mo  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this 
most  destructive  class  in  the  whole  wide  range 
of  modern  corrupters,  who  effect  the  most  des. 
perate  work  of  the  passions  without  so  much  u 
pretending  to  urge  their  violence,  in  extenoation 
of  the  guilt  of  indulging  them.  They  soUeit 
this  very  indulgence  with  a  sort  of  cold  blooded 
speculation,  and  invite  the  reader  to  the  nwit 
unbounded  gratifications,  with  all  t)>e  aalumbe 
coolness  of  a  geometrical  calculation.  Tbein 
is  an  iniquity  rather  of  phlegm  than  of  spirit: 
and  in  the  pestilent  atmosphere  they  raise  aboat 
them,  as  in  the  infernal  climate  described  by 
Milton— 

The  parching  air* 
Burns  frore,  and  (totl  performs  tli'  eflects  offln. 

This  cool,  calculating,  intellectual  wickednea 
eats  out  the  very  heart  and  core  of  virtne,  and 
like  a  deadly  mildew  blights  and  shrivels  the 
blooming  promise  of  the  human  spring.  Its  be- 
numbing  touch  communicates  a  torpid  slaggish- 
ness  which  paralyses  the  soul.  It  descants  on 
depravity  as  gravely,  and  details  its  groesest  acts 
as  frigidly  as  if  its  object  were  to  aUay  the  tu- 
mult  of  the  passions,  while  it  is  letting  them 
loose  on  mankind,  by  *  plucking  off  the  mu&le 
of  present  restraint  and  future  accountableness.* 
The  system  is  a  dire  infusion,  compounded  of 
bold  impiety,  brutish  sensuality,  and  exquisite 
folly,  which  creeping  fatally  about  the  heart, 
checks  the  moral  circulation,  and  totally  stops 
the  pulse  of  goodness  by  the  extinction  of  the 
vital  principle :  thus  not  only  choking  the  stream 
of  actual  virtue,  but  drying  up  the  very  fbontain 
of  future  remorse  and  remote  repentance. 

The  ravages  which  some  of  the  old  ol!<Bnders 
against  purity  made  in  the  youthffal  heart,  by 
the  exercise  of  fervid  but  licentious  imaginatioa 
on  the  passions,  resembled  the  mischief  efReted 
by  floods,  cataracts,  and  volcanos.  The  desola* 
tion  indeed  was  terrible,  and  the  ruin  was  tre- 
mendous ;  yet  it  was  a  train  which  did  not  tn- 
fallibly  preclude  the  possibility  of  recovery.  The 
coimtry,  though  deluged,  and  devastated,  was 
not  utterly  pot  beyond  the  power  of  restoratioi. 
The  harvests  indeed  were  destroyed,  and  all  was 
wide  sterility.  But  though  the  crops  were  lost, 
the  eeeda  of  vegetation  were  not  absolately  era- 
dicated ;  so  that,  afler  a  kmg  and  barren  blank, 
fertility  might  finally  rrturn.       # 

But  the  heart  once  infected  with  thu  newly 
medirated  venom,  subtile  though  sluggish  in  its 
operation,  resembles  what  travellers  relate  of 
that  blnsted  spot  the  dead  sea,  where  those  de- 
voted cities  once  stood,  which  for  their  poUutione 
were  burnt  v/ith  fire  from  heaven.  It  continues 
a  stagnant  lake  of  putrify ing  waters.    No  wholc- 


* '  Wb(*n  the  north  wind  bloweth  it  ds^pnralh 
mounlainii.  and  burneth  the  wilderness,  andeonsu 
the  gran  as  fire  V  Ecdes.  zl.  30. 
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■DKfl  blade  ever  more  thoota  up ;  the  air  i»  ao 
taintad  that  no  Itfing  i}ung  lubsUta  within  ita 
influence.  Near  the  soJphureous  pool  the  very 
principle  of  being  ia  annihilated.  All  ia  death, 

DmUi,  unrepealable,  eteraal  deatbl 

Bat  let  oa  take  oomfbrt,  Theae  projecti  are 
Bol  yet  generally  realized.  These  atrocious 
principlea  are  not  yet  adopted  into  common 
practice.  Though  corruption  leema  with  a 
oonfluent  tide  to  be  pouring  in  upon  ua  from 
every  quarter,  yet  there  ii  ttill  lefl  among  us  a 
diaeriminating  judgment  Clear  and  strongly 
narked  diatinctiona  between  right  and  wrong 
atill  aubaiaL  While  we  continue  to  cherish  this 
aanity  of  mind,  the  case  is  not  desperate. 
Tboogh  that  crime,  the  growth  of  which  al- 
ways exhibits  the  moat  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
disaolutenesa  of  public  manners ;  though  that 
crime,  which  cuts  up  order  and  virtue  by  the 
loota,  and  violatea  the  sanctity  of  tows,  is  aw- 
foUy  increaaing, 

*Till  senates  seem,  * 

Fnr  porpnecs  of  empire  1cm  convened 
Than  lo  rcleaae  the  adult'reM  fh>m  ber  bonds : 

yet,  thanka  to  the  surviving  efficacy  of  a  holy 
ralif  ion,  to  the  operation  of  virtuous  laws,  and 
to  tho  energv  and  unsliaken  integrity  with 
which  these  lawa  are  noio  administered ;  and, 
most  of  all,  perhapa,  to  a  standard  of  morals 
which  coDtinues  in  force,  when  tho  principlos 
which  sanctioned  it  are  no  more ;  this  crime,  in 
the  feraale  sex  at  leaat,  is  still  held  in  just  ab- 
horrence. If  it  be  practised,  it  is  not  honoura- 
ble ;  if  it  be  committed,  it  is  not  justified ;  we 
do  not  yet  affect  to  palliate  its  turpitude  ;  as  yet 
it  hides  its  abhorred  head  in  lurking  privacy  ; 
and  reprobation  hitherto  follows  its  publicity. 

But  on  your  exerting  your  influence,  with 
JGSt  application  and  increasing  energy,  may  in 
no  smaJl  degree,  depend  whether  this  corruption 
shall  still  continue  to  be  resisted.  For  tho  abhor. 
rence  of  a  practice  will  too  probably  diminish,  of 
which  the  theory  is  perused  with  enthusiasm. 
From  admiring  to  adopting,  the  step  is  short,  and 
the  progress  rapid  ;  and  it  is  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  natural  world ;  the  motion,  in  the  case  of 
minds  aa  well  aa  of  bodies,  is  accelerated  as  they 
approach  tlie  centre  to  which  they  are  tending. 
O  ye  to  whom  this  address  is  i>articularly  di- 
rected !  an  awful  charge  is,  in  this  instance, 
committed  to  your  hands ;  as  yon  discharge  it 
or  ahrink  from  it,  you  promote  or  injure  the  ho- 
nour of  your  daughters  and  the  happiness  of 
your  iooa,  of  both  of  which  you  are  the  deposi- 
toriea.  And,  while  you  resolutely  persevere  in 
making  a  atand  against  the  encroachments  of 
thii  crime,  suffer  not  your  firmness  to  be  shaken 
by  that  a^ctation  of  charity,  which  is  growing 
into  a  genera]  substitute  for  principle.  Abuse 
not  ao  noble  a  quality  as  Christian  candour,  by 
miaemi^ying  it  in  instances  to  which  it  docs 
not  apply.  Pity  the  wretched  woman  you  dare 
not  countenance ;  and  bless  Him  who  has  *made 
you  to  differ.*  If  unhappily  she  be  your  rela- 
tion or  friend,  anxiously  watch  for  the  period 
when  ahe  ahall  be  deserted  by  her  betrayer; 
and  see  if^  by  your  Christian  offices,  she  can  be 
enatched  firem  a  perpetuity  of  vice.     But  if, 
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thiough  the  Divine  blessing  on  your  patient  en. 
deuvours,  she  should  evor  be  awakened  to  re* 
murse,  be  not  anxious  to  restore  the  forlorn  peni. 
tent  to  that  society  against  whose  laws  she  haa 
so  grievously  offended  ;  and  remember  that  her 
soliciting  such  a  restoration,  furnishes  but  too 
plain  a  proof  that  she  ia  not  the  penitent  your 
partiality  would  believe  ;  since  penitence  ia 
more  anxious  to  make  its  peace  with  heaven 
than  with  tho  world.  Joyfully  would  a  truly 
contrite  spirit  commote  an  earthly  for  an  ever- 
lasting reprobation !  To  reatore  a  criminal  to 
public  society,  is  perhaps  to  tempt  her  to  repeat 
her  crime,  or  to  deaden  her  repentance  for  hav- 
ing committed  it,  as  well  as  to  insult  and  to  in. 
jure  that  society ;  while  to  restore  a  atrayed  soul 
to  God  will  add  lustre  to  your  Christian  charac. 
ter,  and  brighten  your  eternal  crown. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  other  evila,  ulti. 
mately  perhaps  tending  to  this,  into  which  wo 
are  falling,  through  that  sort  of  fashionable  can- 
dour, which,  as  was  hinted  above,  is  among  the 
mischievous  characteristics  of  the  present  day ; 
of  which  period  perhapa  it  is  not  the  smalleet 
evil,  that  vices  are  made  to  look  so  like  virtues 
and  are  so  assimilated  to  them,  that  it  reqnirea 
watchfulness  and  judgment  sufficient  to  analyas 
and  discriminate.  There  are  certain  lyomen  ot 
good  fashion  who  practice  irregularities  not  con- 
sistent with  the  strictness  of  virtue  ;  while  their 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  make 
them  at  the  same  time  keenly  alive  to  the  value 
of  reputation.  They  want  to  retain  their  induU 
genccB,  without  quite  forfeiting  their  credit; 
but  finding  their  fame  fast  declining,  they  cling, 
by  flattery  and  marked  attentions,  to  a  few  per- 
sons of  more  than  ordinary  character ;  and  thus, 
till  I  hey  are  driven  to  let  go  their  hold,  continue 
to  prop  a  falling  fame. 

On  the  other  hand,  thero  are  not  wanting  wo- 
men of  distinction  of  very  correct  general  ocm- 
duct,  and  of  no  ordinary  sense  and  virtue,  who 
confidin;?  with  a  high  mind  on  what  they  too 
confidently  call  the  integrity  of  their  own  hearta, 
anxious  to  deserve  a  good  fame  on  the  one  hand, 
b^  a  life  free  from  reproach,  yet  secretly  too  de- 
Birous  on  the  otlier  of  securing  a  worldly  and 
fashionable  reputation  ;  while  their  general  as- 
sociates are  persons  of  honour,  and  their  general 
resort  places  of  safety  ;  yet  allow  themselves  to 
be  occasionally  present  at  the  midnight  orgies 
of  revelry  and  gaming,  in  houses  of  no  honour- 
able estimation  ;  and  thus  help  to  keep  up  cha- 
racters, which  without  their  sustaining  hand, 
would  sink  to  their  just  level  of  contempt  and 
reprobation.  While  they  are  holding  out  this 
plank  to  a  drowning  reputation,  rather,  it  is  ti> 
to  be  feared,  Hliowincr  their  own  strength  than 
assisting  onother^s  weakness,  they  value  them- 
selves, perhaps,  on  not  partaking  of  the  worse 
parts  of  the  anuiscinents  which  may  bo  carry 
ing  on  ;  hut  they  sanction  them  by  their  pre- 
sence ;  they  lohd  their  countenance  to  corrup- 
tions they  should  abhor,  and  their  oxamplo  to 
the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  are  looking 
about  for  some  such  sanction  (o  justify  them  in 
that  to  which  they  were  before  inclined,  but 
were  too  timid  to  have  ventured  upon  without 
the  protection  of  such  unsullied  names.  Thus 
these  respectable  characters,  without  looking  to 
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the  geiwnl  ooaaequcnces  of  their  indiBcretioo, 
are  thoa^htleMly  employed  in  bre&kint^  down, 
at  it  were,  the  broed  fonoe  which  should  ever 
■epnrato  two  very  diifereot  sorts  of  society, 
and  are  beoomingr  a  kind  of  unnatural  link  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue. 

Tiiere  is  a  groes  deception  which  even  per- 
sons of  reputation  practise  on  tliemselvcs.  They 
loudly  condemn  vice  and  irregularity  as  an  ab* 
■tract  principle,  nay,  they  stigmatise  them  in 
persons  of  an  opposite  party,  or  in  those  from 
whom  they  tliemselves  liavc  no  prospect  of  per- 
mial  advantage  or  amusement,  and  in  wlwm 
therefore  they  have  no  particular  interest  to  to* 
ierate  eviL  But  the  same  disorders  are  viewed 
without  abhorrence  when  practised  by  those 
who  in  any  way  minister  to  thdr  pleasures.  Re- 
fined enter lainraents,  luxurious  decorations,  se- 
lect music ;  whatever  furnishes  any  delight  rare 
and  exquisite  to  the  sense,  thc»e  soAcn  the  se- 
▼eritv  of  criticism ;  tliese  palliate  sins ;  these 
▼amish  over  the  flaws  of  a  broken  character,  and 
eztwl  not  pardon  merely  but  justification,  coun- 
tenance, intimacy !  The  more  respectable  will 
not,  perhaps,  go  all  the  length  of  vindicating  the 
disreputable  vice,  but  they  affect  Vj  disbelieve  its 
existence  in  Uie  individual  instance ;  or,  failing 
in  this,  they  will  bury  its  acknowledged  turpi- 
tude in  the  seducing  qualities  of  the  agreealNe 
delinquent  Talents  of  every  kind  are  consider- 
ed as  a  commutation  for  a  few  vices ;  and  such 
talenta  are  made  a  passport  to  introduce  into 
honourable  society,  characters  whom  their  pro- 
fligacy ought  to  exclude  from  it. 

But  the  great  object  to  which  rou,  who  are  or 
may  be  racers,  are  m6re  especially  called,  is 
the  education  of  your  children.  If  we  are  re- 
■ponsible  fur  the  use  of  influence  in  the  case  of 
those  over  whom  wo  have  no  immediate  control, 
in  the  case  of  our  children  wo  are  responsible 
fyr  the  exercise  of  acknowledged  power;  a 
power  wide  in  its  extent,  indefinite  in  its  effects, 
and  inestimable  in  its  importance.  On  you  do- 
pend  in  no  small  degree  the  principles  of  the 
whole  rising  generation.  To  your  direction  the 
daughters  are  almost  exclusively  committed; 
and  until  a  certain  age,  to  you  aim  is  consigned 
the  mighty  privilege  of  forming'  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  vour  infant  sons.  To  rou  is  made  over 
tho  awfully  important  trust  of  infusing  the  first 
principles  of  piety  into  the  tender  minds  of  those 
who  may  be  one  day  called  to  instruct,  not  fii- 
milii>8  merely,  hot  districts;  to  influence,  not 
individuals,  but  senates.  Your  private  exertions 
may  at  this  moment  be  contributing  to  the  fu- 
ture happiness,  your  domestic  neglect,  to  the 
Aiture  ruin  of  your  country.  And  may  you  never 
fbr^t,  in  this  your  early  instruction  of  your  off- 
■prmg,  nor  they,  in  their  future  application  of 
it,  that  religion  is  the  only  sure  ground  of  mo- 
rals ;  that  private  principle  is  the  only  solid  ba- 
sis of  public  virtue.  O  think  that  they  both  may 
be  fixed  or  forfeited  for  ever  according  to  the 
use  you  are  now  making  of  that  power  which 
God  has  delegated  to  you,  and  of  which  he  will 
demand  a  strict  account.  By  his  blessing  on 
vonr  pioas  labours  may  both  sons  and  daughters 
hereafler  *  arise  and  call  you  blessed.*  And  in 
the  great  day  of  general  account,  may  every 
Christian  mother  be  enabled  through  divine  < 


Sace  to  say,  with  humble  confiditncw,  to  bet 
aker  and  Redeemer,  *  Behold  th»  childrea 
whom  tliou  hast  given  ma  !* 

Christianity,  driven  out  from  tha  rest  of  tha 
world,  has  still,  blessed  be  God  !  a  *  strong  bold* 
in  this  country.    And  though  it  be  the  special 
duty  of  tha  appointed  *  watchman  neie  that  he 
seeth  the  sword  come  upon  the  land,  to  blow 
the  trumpet  and  warn  the  people,  which  if  he 
neglect  to  do,  their  blood  ahall  be  required  of  the 
watchman's  hand  :**  yet,  in  this  sacred  garri- 
son,  impregnable  but  By  negieet,  too  too  have  an 
awful  post,  that  of  arming  the  minds  of  tha 
rising  race  with  the  *  shield  of  faith,  whereby 
they  shall  be  able  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  wicked  ;*  *■  that  of  girding  them  with  that 
sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God.* 
Let  that  very  period  which  is  desecrated  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  by  a  formal  renunciation 
of  religion,  be  solemnly  marked  by  too  to  pur- 
poses diametrically  opposite.    Let  that  disho- 
noured tera  in  which  they  avowed  their  resdo- 
tion  to  exclude  Christianity  from  the  national 
education,  be  the  precise  moment  seized  upon 
by  YOU  for  its  more  sedulous  inculcation.    And 
while  their  children  are  systematically  trained 
to  live  without  God  in  the  world,*  let  Touta, 
with  a  more  decided  emphasis,  be  oonieeratad 
to  promote  his  glory  in  it 

If  you  neglect  this  your  bonnden  duty,  you 
will  have  effectually  contributed  to  expel  Chrii- 
tianity  from  her  last  citadel.  And  rememlwr, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  work  to  which  too  are 
called,  is  no  leas  than  that  of  *  preaerruig  the 
ark  of  the  Lord.* 


CHAP.  II. 

On  the  education  of  women. — T%e  prevailing  «yf» 
tern  tends  to  egtaUish  the  errors  which  it  ought 
to  correct. — Dantrers  arising  from  an  csee<- 
$ioe  cultivation  of  the  arts. 

It  is  far  from  being  the  object  of  this  alight 
work  to  of{er  a  regular  plan  of  female  edueatioa, 
a  task  which  has  been  of\en  more  properly  as- 
sumcd  by  far  abler  writers ;  but  it  is  intended 
rather  to  suggest  a  few  remarks  on  tlie  reigning 
mode,  which  though  it  has  had  many  pAoegy. 
riHts,  appears  to  be  defective,  not  only  in  certain 
particulars,  but  as  a  general  system.  There  are 
indeed  numberless  honourable  exceptions  to  aa 
observation  which  will  be  thought  severe;  yet 
the  author  would  ask,  whether  it  be  not  Che  na- 
tural tendency  of  the  prevailing  and  popular 
mode  to  excite  and  promote  those  Tery  evib 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  main  end  and  objects 
of  christian  instruction  to  remove  7  whether  tho 
reigning  system  does  not  tend  to  woakon  tho 
principles  it  ought  to  strengthen,  and  to  diaaolTO 
the  heart  it  should  fortify  7  whether,  inatead  of 
directing  the  grand  and  important  engine  of 
education  to  attack  and  destroy  oentlv,  oeffiok- 
nets,  and  ineoneiderationt  that  triple  aUiance  in 
strict  and  constant  league  against  female  virtue; 
the  combined  powers  of  instruotion  are  not 
sedulously  confederated  in  oonfirminf  their 
strength  and  establishing  their  empire  t 
•  EwkM,  xxxiiL  & 
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If  indeed  the  maieriMl  rabfltance ;  if  the  body 
and  liintM,  with  the  organs  and  Bcnses,  be  really 
the  more  valuable  objects  of  attention,  then  tliero 
is  little  room  for  animadversion  and  improve, 
nicnt :  but  if  tlie  immaterial  and  immortal  mind  ; 
if  the  heart,  *  out  of  which  are  tlio  isiAucfi  of  life/ 
be  the  main  concern ;  if  the  great  business  of 
education  be  to  implant  right  ideas,  to  commu> 
nicate  useful  knowledge,  to  form  a  taste  and  a 
sound  judgment,  to  resist  evil  proiNinsities,  and 
above  all  to  seize  the  favourable  season  for  in> 
fusing  principles  and  omfirming  habits ;  if 
education  be  a  school  to  fit  us  for  life,  and  life 
be  a  school  to  /it  us  for  eternity  ;  if  such,  I  re- 
peat it,  be  the  chief  work  and  grand  ends  of 
education,  it  may  then  be  worth  enquiring  how 
far  these  ends  are  likely  to  bo  cfTectcd  by  the 
prevailing  system. 

Is  it  not  a  fundamental  error  to  consider  chil- 
dren  as  innocent  beings,  whose  little  weaknesses 
Hiay  perhaps  want  some  correction,  rather  than 
u  beings  who  bring  into  the  world  a  corrupt 
nature  and  evil  dispositions,  which  it  should  be 
the  great  end  of  education  to  rectify  ?  This 
appears  to  be  such  a  fbundat inn-truth,  that  if  I 
were  asked  what  quality  is  most  important  in  an 
instructor  of  youth,  I  should  not  hedilatc  to  re- 
plr,  Mueh  a  ttrong  imprrstion  of  the  corruption 
•/ottr  nature,  a§  shontd  insure  a  ditpottition  to 
eountermet  it ;  together  with  turh  a  deep  view 
Mnd  thorough  knowledge,  of  the  human  heart, 
M  okould  be  necessary  for  developing  and  eon- 
trolling  Us  most  secret  and  complicated  workings. 
And  let  us  remember  that  to  know  the  world,  as 
it  is  called,  that  is  to  kno\v  its  local  manners, 
temporary  usages  and  evanescent  fashions,  in 
not  to  i'neie  human  nature  :  and  that  where  this 
prime  knowledge  is  wanting,  tliose  natural  evils 
which  ought  to  he  counteracted  will  be  fustcred. 

Vanity,  for  instance,  is  reckoned  among  the 
light  and  venial  errors  of  youth ;  nay,  so  far 
from  being  treated  a*t  a  dangerous  enemy,  it  is 
oflon  cihed  in  as  an  auxiliary.  At  worst,  it  i» 
considered  as  a  hannlcfiR  weaknesH,  which  sub- 
tracts little  from  the  value  of  u  rhu racier  ;  as  a 
natural  etffrvericcnco,  which  will  subside  of  it- 
self, when  the  firtit  fcriiionl  of  tlio  youthful  pus. 
fions  shall  Jiavc  done  working.  But  those  per- 
sons know  little  of  the  couformatiun  of  the  hu- 
man, and  especially  of  the  foinalc  heart,  who 
fancy  that  vanity  is  ever  exhausted,  by  the  mere 
operation  of  time  and  events.  I/ct  tho»e  who 
maintain  this  opinion  look  into  our  places  of 
public  report,  and  there  behold  if  the  ghost  of 
departed  beauty  is  not  to  its  last  flitting,  fond 
of  haunting  the  scenes  of  its  past  pleasures. 
Tfie  soul,  unwilling  (if  I  may  borrow  an  alluRion 
from  the  Platonic  mythology)  to  quit  the  s^iot  in 
which  the  body  enjoyed  its  former  delights, 
still  continues  to  ho\'er  about  the  same  place, 
though  the  same  pleasures  are  no  longer  to  be 
fcnod  there.  Disappointments  indeed  may  di- 
vert vanity  into  a  new  direction  ;  prudence  may 
prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into  exoo*<ses,  and 
age  may  prove  that  it  is  *  vexation  of  spirit ;' 
but  neither  disappointment,  prudonce,  nor  age 
can  cure  it :  for  they  do  not  correct  the  princi- 
ple. Nay,  the  very  disapjiointnient  itself  servos 
as  a  punful  evidence  of  its  protracted  existence. 

Since  then  there  is  a  season  when  tlie  youth- 


ful roust  cease  to  be  young,  and  the  beautiful  to 
excite  admiration,  to  learn  liow  to  grow  old 
gracefully  is  perhaps  one  of  tho  rarest  and  most 
valuable  arts  which  can  lx.>  taught  to  woman. 
And  it  must  be  confeased  it  is  a  most  severe  trial 
for  those  women  to  be  called  to  lay  down  boautVf 
who  have  nothing  else  to  take  up.  It  is  for 
tliis  sober  season  of  life  that  education  should 
lay  up  its  rich  rct^ourcos.  However  disregarded 
they  may  hitherto  have  been,  they  will  be 
wanted  now.  When  admirers  fall  away,  and 
flatterers  become  mute,  the  mind  will  be  driven 
to  retire  into  itself,  and  if  it  fmd  no  entertain- 
ment at  home,  it  will  be  driven  back  strain  upon 
the  world  with  increased  force.  Yet  forgetting 
this,  do  we  not  seem  to  educate  our  daughters 
exclusively  for  the  transient  period  of  youth, 
when  it  is  to  maturer  life  we  ought  to  advert  7 
Do  we  not  educate  them  for  a  crowd,  forgetting 
that  they  are  to  live  at  homo  ?  for  the  world,  and 
not  for  themselves  7  for  show,  and  not  for  use  7 
for  time,  and  not  for  eternity  ? 

Vanity  (and  tiie  same  may  be  said  of  self- 
ishness) is  not  to  be  resisted  like  any  other  vice, 
which  is  sometimes  busy  and  sometimes  quiet ; 
it  is  not  to  be  attacked  as  a  single  fault  which 
is  indulged  in  opfiosition  to  a  single  virtue ;  but 
it  is  uniformly  to  be  controlled,  as  an  active,  a 
rciitless,  a  growing  principle,  at  constant  war 
with  all  the  christian  graces ;  which  not  only 
mixes  itself  into  all  our  faults,  but  insinuatea 
into  all  our  virtues  too ;  and  will,  if  not  check- 
ed cfTectually,  rob  our  best  actions  of  their 
rewards.  Vanity,  if  I  may  use  tlie  analogy, 
is  with  respect  to  the  otlier  vices,  what  feel- 
ing is  in  regard  to  the  otiier  senses ;  it  is  not 
confined  in  its  oiieration  to  the  eye,  or  the  oar, 
or  any  single  organ,  but  is  diffused  through  tho 
whole  being,  alive  in  every  part,  awakened  and 
coininunicatcd  by  the  slightest  touch. 

Not  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  arise 
from  a  new  nnd  {perverted  application  of  terms  , 
anioTv:r  tiicsi*,  i>erha|K«,  there  is  not  one  more 
ab^-urd,  inisunderfitond,  nr  misapplied,  than  the 
term  arcomplishmrnts.  TIiJh  word  in  its  original 
iiicaniuf;  signifies  completeness,  perfection.  Bu{ 
I  iMiiy  safely  appeal  to  the  observation  of  man 
kind,  whether  they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of 
youthful  females  iMsuing  from  our  boarding 
sch(K)ls,  as  well  as  emerging  from  the  more  pri- 
vate i^cRueH  of  domestie  education,  who  are  intro* 
diicod  into  the  world,  under  the  broad  and  uni. 
versal  title  oi' accomplished  young  ladies,  of  ah 
of  whom  it  cannitt  very  truly  and  correctly  be 
prontmnccd,  Oiat  they  illustrate  tlie  definition, 
by  a  completeness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
added,  and  a  [wrfection  which  leaves  nothing  tj 
be  desired. 

This  frenzy  of  accomplishments,  unhappily, 
is  no  longer  restricted  within  the  usual  limits 
of  rank  and  fortune ;  the  middle  orders  have 
caught  the  contagion,  and  it  rages  downward 
with  iiicreasing  and  destructive  violence,  from 
the  elegantly  dressed  but  slenderly  portioned 
curators  daughter  to  tho  equally  fashioned 
daughter  of  tho  little  tradesman,  and  of  the 
more  opulent  but  not  more  judicious  farmer,  y 
Ajid  fait  not  obvious,  that  as  far  as  this  epidemr* 
C!il  mania  hM  spread,  this  very  valuable  part  of 
society  is  decHning  in  usefulness,  as  it  rises  in 
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jti  ill-found  ad  pretensions  to  elegance  7  till  this 
rapid  revolution  of  tlie  manners  of  the  middle 
olaas  haa  so  far  altered  the  character  of  the  age, 
as  to  bo  in  danger  of  rendering  obsolete  the 
heretofore  common  saying,  *that  most  worth 
and  virtue  are  to  be  found  in  the  middle  station.* 
For  I  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  in  general, 
as  far  as  mv  little  observation  has  extended, 
this  class  of  females,  in  what  relates  both  to 
religious  knowledge  and  to  practical  industry, 
&lls  short  both  of  the  very  high  and  the  very 
low.  Their  new  course  of  education,  and  the 
indc^nt  habits  of  life  and  elegance  of  dress 
connected  with  it,  peculiarly  unfits  them  for  the 
active  duties  of  their  own  very  important  con- 
dition ;  while,  with  frivolous  eagerness,  and  se- 
oond-band  opportunities,  they  run  to  snatch  a 
few  of  those  showy  acquirements  which  decorate 
the  great.  This  is  done  apparently  with  one 
or  oilier  of  these  views ;  either  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  marriage,  or  if  that  fail,  to  qualify 
them  to  become  teachers  of  others :  hence  the 


abundant  multiplication  of  superficial   wives, 
and  of  incompetent  and  illiterate  governesses. 
The  use  of  the  pencil,  the  performance  of  ex- 
quisite  but  unnecessary   works,  the  study  of 
roreign  languages  and  of  music,  require  (with 
•ome  exceptions  which  should  always  be  made 
in   favour  of  i^rcat   natural  genius)  a  degree 
of  leisure   which    belongs    exclusively  to  af- 
fluence.*    One  use  of  learning  languages  is, 
not  that  we  may  know  what  the  terms  which 
express  the  articles  of  our  dress  and  our  table 
are  called  in  French   or   Italian ;  nor  that  we 
may  think  over  a   few  ordinary   phrases   in 
English,  and  then  translate  tliein,  without  one 
foreign  idiom ;  for  he  who  cannot  think  in  a 
language  cannot  be  said  to  understand  it :  but 
the  ^reat  use  of  acquiring  any  foreign  language 
is,  either  that  it  enables  us  occasionally  to  con- 
verse with  foreigners,  unacquainted  with  any 
other,  or  that  it  is  a  key  to  the  literature  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs.     Now  those  hum- 
bler females,  tlie  chief  part  of  whose  time  is  re- 
quired for  domestic  ofBces,  are  little  likely  to  fall 
in  the  way  of  foreigners  ;  and  so  far  frocn  enjoy- 
ing opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
literature,  thoy  have   seldom   time   to  possess 
themselves  of  much  of  the  valuable  knowledge 
which  the  books  of  their  own  country  so  abun- 
dantly furnidh;  and  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  be  so  much  more  useful  and  honourable 
than  tho  paltry  accessions  they  make  by  ham- 
mering out  the  meaning  of  a  few  passages  in  a 
tongue  they  but  imperfectly  understand,   and 
of  which  thny  are  never  likely  to  make  any  uw. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  reflection,  howeagnrly 
this  redundancy  of  accomplishments  is  seized 
on  by  their  inferiors,  were  to  o|>erate  as  in  the 
case  of  other  absurd  fashions  ;  the  rich  and  great 
being  seldom  brought  to  ronnnnec  any  mode  of 
custom,  from  the  mere  consideration  that  it  is 
preposterous,  or  that  it  is  wrong;  while  they  arc 
frightened  into  its  immediate   relinqiiishnient, 
from  the  pressing  consideration  that  the  vulgar 
are  beginning  to  adopt  it. 


*  Thnrc  amnns  tite  clnm  in  question,  wtaii^  own 
l^oofl  wniM!  l«-a<lH  them  to  avoiii  ihcM*  milliken  piirsuiu, 
saniini  be  offended  at  a  reproof  whiah  4^  not  belong 
to  liie/D. 


Bat  to  return  to  that  more  elevated,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  more  extended  inflaenoe  only, 
tliat  more  important  class  of  femalea,  to  whoae 
use  this  little  book  is  more  immediately  dedicat- 
ed.   Some  popular  authors,  on  the  sabiect  of 
female  instruction,  hsd  for  a  time  established  a 
fantastic  code  of  artificial  manners.    They  had 
refined  elegance  into  insipidity,  frittered  dowa 
delicacy  into  frivolouaneaa,  and  reduced  manner 
into  minauderie.    *  But  to  lisp,  and  to  amUe, 
and  to  nick-name  God*8  creatures,*  has  nothing 
to  do  with  true  gentlenses  of  mind  ;  and  to  be 
silly  makes  no  necessary  part  of  sofbieas.    An- 
other class  of  contemporary  authors  turned  all 
the  force  of  their  talents  to  excite  emoiiotu,  to 
inspire  $entimentt  and  to  reduce  all  mental  and 
moral  excellence  into  tympathy  and  feeling. 
These  sof\er  qualities  were  elevated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  principle  ;  and  young  women  were  in- 
cessantly hearing  unqualified  sensibility  extolled 
OS  the  perfection  of  their  nature;  till  thoee  who 
really  possessed  this  amiable  quality,  instead  of 
directing,  and  chastising,  and   restraining  it, 
were  in  danger  of  fostering  it  to  their  hurt,  and 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  deriving  their 
excellence  from  its  excess  ;  while  those  leas  in- 
teresting damsels,  who  happened  not  to  find  any 
of  this  amiable  sensibility  in  their  hearte^  but 
thought  it  creditable  to  have   it  somewhere, 
fancied  its  seat  was  in  the  nerves;  and  here  in- 
deed it  was  easily  found  or  feigned ;  till  afalse and 
excessive  display  of  feeling  became  so  jvedomi- 
nant,  as  to  bring  in  question  the  actual  existence 
of  tlist  true  tenderness,  without  which,  though  a 
woman  may  be  wortJiy,  she  can  never  be  amiable. 
Fashion  then,  by  one  of  her  sudden  and  rapid 
turns,  instantaneously  struck  out  both  real  sen 
sibility  and  the  affectation  of  it  from  the  stand- 
ing list  of  female  perfections  ;  and,  by  a  quick 
touch  of  her  magic  wand,  shifted  the  scene,  and 
at  once   produced   the   bold   and   independent 
beauty,   tho   intrepid  female,  the  hoyden,   the 
hnntrcss,  and  the  archer ;  the  swinging  arms, 
the  conldcnt  address,  the  regimental,  and  the 
four-in-hand.    Such    self-complacent    hennnea 
made  us  ready  to  regret  their  sof\er  predecessors, 
who  had  aimed  only  at  pleasing  the  other  aex, 
while  these  aspiring  fair  ones  struggled  for  the 
bolder  renown  of  rivalling  them  :  the  project 
failed  ;  for,  whereas  the  former  had  sued  for  ad- 
miration, the  latter  challenged,  seized,  compelled 
it ;  but  the  men,  as  was  natural,  continued  to 
prefer  the  more  modest  claimant  to  the  atordy 
competitor. 

It  would  be  well  if  wo,  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  contemplating  the  errors  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, were  to  seek  for  truth  where  she  ia 
commonly  to  be  found,  in  tlie  plain  and  obviooa 
middle  path,  equally  remote  from  each  excess; 
and  while  we  bear  in  mind  that  helplcssnesa  is 
not  delicacy,  let  us  also  remember  that  mascu- 
line manners  do  not  neccssoril y  include  strength 
of  charneter,  nor  vigour  of  intollest.  Should  we 
not  reflect  also,  that  we  arc  neither  to  train  up 
Amazons  nor  Circassians,  but  that  it  iaour  busi- 
ness to  form  Christians  ?  that  we  have  to  edu- 
cate not  only  rational,  but  accountable  beings  ? 
and,  remembering  this,  should  wo  not  be  soli- 
citous to  let  our  daughters  learn  of  the  well- 
taught,  and  associate  with  the  well-bred  ?  In 
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tnintng  them,  ihoiild  we  not  ctrefully  cultivate 
intelleiH,  implant  relig^ion,  and  clieriah  modesty  7 
7*hen,  whatever  is  engaging  in  manners  would 
be  the  natural  resolt  of  whatever  is  just  in  sen- 
timent, and  correct  in  principle ;  softness  would 
ftow  oQt  of  hamility,  and  ezterndl  delicacy 
woald  spring  from  purity  of  heart.  Then  the 
decora ms.  uic  proprieties,  the  elegances,  and 
even  the  graces,  as  far  as  they  are  simple,  pure, 
and  honest,  would  follow  as  an  almost  inevitable 
cooseqoence ;  for  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
ehristian  virtuea,  and  not  to  take  the  lead  of 
tbem,  is  the  proper  place  which  religion  asaigns 
to  the  gracee. 

Whether  we  have  made  the  best  use  of  the 
crroraof  our  predecessors,  and  of  our  own  num- 
berlcia  advantages,  and  whether  the  prevailing 
system  be  really  consistent  with  sound  policy, 
troe  tiite,or  Christian  principle,  it  may  be  worth 
cor  while  to  inquire. 

Would  not  a  stranger  be  led  to  imagine  by  a 
view  of  the  reigning  mode  of  female  education, 
that  ha  man  life  consisted  of  one  universal  holi- 
day, and  that  the  grand  contest  between  the 
several  competitors  was,  who  should  be  most 
eminently  quali6ed  to  excel,  and  carry  off  the 
priie,  in  the  various  shows  and  games  which 
were  intended  to  be  exhibited  in  it  7  And  to 
the  ezhibitora  themselves,  would  he  not  be  ready 
to  applr  air  Francis  Bacon's  observations  on  the 
Olympian  victors,  that  they  were  so  excellent 
in  these  unnecessary  things,  that  their  perfection 
most  needs  have  been  acquired  by  the  neglect 
of  whatever  was  necessary  1 

What  would  the  polished  Addison  who  thought 
that  ooe  great  end  of  a  ladv*s  learning  to  dance 
was,  that  she  might  know  how  to  sit  still  grace- 
folly ;  what  would  even  the  pagan  historian*  of 
the  great  Roman  conspirator,  who  could  com- 
memorate  it  among  the  defects  of  this  hero's  ac- 
eompliaked  mistress,  *  that  she  was  too  good  a 
singer  and  dancer  for  a  virtuous  woman ;' — 
what  would  these  refined  critics  have  said,  had 
they  lived  as  we  have  done,  to  see  the  art  of 
dancing  Ufled  into  such  importance  that  it  can- 
not  wiSi  any  degree  of  safety  be  confided  to  one 
instructor ;  but  a  whole  train  of  successive  mas. 
ters  are  considered  as  absolutely  essential  to  its 
perfection  7  What  would  these  accurate  judges 
d  female  manners  have  said,  to  see  a  modest 
young  lady  first  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a 
military  sergeant  to  instruct  her  in  thc/«mi/itn« 
art  of  marching  7  and  when  this  delicate  acqui- 
sition is  attained,  to  see  her  transferred  to  a  pro- 
ftssor,  who  is  to  teach  her  the  Scotch  steps ; 
which  professor,  having  communicated  his  in- 
dispensable portion  of  this  indispensable  art, 
makes  way  for  the  professor  of  French  dances : 
and  all,  perhaps,  in  their  turn,  either  yield  ta  or 
have  the  honour  to  co-operate  with,  a  finishing 
master;  each  probably  receiving  a  stipend  which 
would  make  the  pious  curate  or  the  learned 
chaplain  rich  and  happy  7 

The  science  of  music,  which  used  to  be  com- 
municated in  so  competent  a  degree  to  a  youn^ 
lady  by  one  able  instructor,  is  now  distributed 
among  a  whole  band.  She  now  requires,  not  a 
master,  but  an  orchestra.-  And  my  country 
raden  woald  accuse  me  of  exaggeration,  were 

«8sUust. 


I  to  hazard  enumerating  the  variety  of  musical 
teachers  who  attend  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  family  ;  the  daughters  of  which  are  sum- 
moned by  at  least  as  many  instruments  as  the 
subjects  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  worship  the  idol 
which  fashion  has  set  up.  They  would  be  in- 
credulous were  I  to  produce  real  instances,  in 
which  the  delighted  mother  has  been  heard  to 
declare,  that  the  visits  of  masters  of  every  art, 
and  the  different  masters  for  various  gradations 
of  the  same  art,  followed  each  other  in  such 
close  and  rapid  succession  during  the  whole 
London  residence,  that  lier  girls  had  not  a  mo- 
ment's interval  to  look  into  a  book ;  nor  could 
she  contrive  any  method  to  introduce  one,  till 
she  happily  devised  the  scheme  of  reading  to 
them  herself  for  half  an  hour  while  they  were 
drawing,  by  which  means  no  time  was  losL* 

Before  the  evil  has  past  redress,  it  will  be  pm- 
dent  to  reflect  that  in  all  polished  countries  an 
entire  devotednoss  to  the  fine  arts  has  been  one 
grand  source  of  the  corruption  of  the  women » 
and  so  justly  were  these  pernicious  consequen- 
ces appreciated  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom 
these  arts  were  carried  to  the  highest  possible 
perfection,  that  they  seldom  allowed  them  to  be 
cultivated  to  a  very  exquisite  degree  by  women 
of  great  purity  of  character.  And  if  the  ambi- 
tion of  an  cteeant  British  lady  should  be  fired 
by  the  idea  that  the  accomplished  females  of 
those  polished  states  were  the  admired  compa^ 
nions  of  tho  philosophers,  the  poets,  the  wits, 
and  the  artists  of  Athens ;  and  their  beauty  or 
talents,  so  much  the  favourite  subjects  of  the 
muse,  tho  lyre,  the  pencil,  and  the  chisscl,  that 
their  pictures  and  statues  furnished  the  most 
consummate  models  of  Grecian  art :  if^  I  say,  the 
accomplished  females  of  our  day  arc  panting 
for  similar  renown,  let  their  modesty  chastise 
their  ambition,  by  recollecting  that  these  cele- 
brated women  arc  not  to  be  found  among  the 
chaste  wives  and  the  virtuous  daughters  of  the 
Aristideses,  tlie  Agises,  and  the  Phocions ;  but 
that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  among  the  Phrynes, 
the  Laiscs,  the  Aspasias,  and  the  Glyceras.  I 
am  persuaded  the  truly  Christian  female,  what- 
ever be  her  taste  or  talents,  will  renounce  the  * 
desire  of  any  celebrity  when  attached  to  impu- 
rity of  character,  with  the  same  noble  indigna- 
tion with  which  the  virtuous  biographer  of  the 
above-named  heroes  renounced  any  kind  of  fame 
which  might  be  dishonestly  attained,  by  exclaim- 
ing, *  I  had  rather  it  should  be  said  there  never 
was  a  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say  Plu- 
tarch was  malignant,  uojust,  or  cnvious.'f 

*  Sinrr  the  fimt  edition  of  this  work  appeared  the  au- 
thor buf  rvcf>iv(>d  from  a  pertton  of  great  emiiipuoe  the 
follnwioK  Htatemrnt,  ancprtaininf;  the  time  employed  in 
the  arqtiiifition  of  mu«ic  in  one  instance.  A«  a  gttteral 
calculation,  it  will  pcrhapd  be  found  to  be  so  far  from 
cxafffKrati'd.  aa  to  be  below  the  truth.  The  statement 
conc]iii!<;s  with  n'niarkin|if,  that  the  individual  who  i^  the 
Muhjrct  of  it  ill  now  marrietl  to  a  man  who  diAliken  -mufir! 

SuppoM!  your  pupil  to  beirin  at  nix  yesrs  of  age.  and  to 
continue  at  tlu>  av«ni|re  of  four  hours  a-day  only.  Sun- 
day *»xceptod.  and  thirteen  day»  allowed  for  travelling 
annually,  till  shu  is eichteen.  th<;  statement  rtand«  thuii; 
:ffiOdayi  mullipliMl  by  four,  the  number  of  hotim  amount 
tc»  1300;  Uiat  number  multiplied  by  twelve,  which  itthe 
number  of  yearn,  auiountii  to  14,400  hours! 

t  No eeniureiii  levelled  nt  tlK'ex*»nion«of  real  fenius, 
which  i»  a«  valuable  as  it  i«  rare ;  but  at  the  absurdity 
of  that  lystem  wbich  is  erecting  tk»  vkoie  sex  into 
artiflta. 
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,      And  whilo  this  corruption  brought  on  by  an 
excessive  cultivation  of  the  arts,  has  contributed 
its  full  share  to  the  decline  of  states,  it  has  al- 
ways furnished  an  infallible  symptom  of  their 
impendin((  fall.     The  satires  of  the  most  pene- 
trating and  judicious  of  the  Roman  poets,  cor- 
roborating the  testimonies  of  thp  most  accurate 
of  their  historians,  abound  with  invectives  against 
the  general  depravity  of  manners  introduced  by 
the  corrupt  habits  of  female  education.    The 
bitterness  and  gross  indelicacy  of  some  of  these 
satirists  (too  gross  to  be  either  quoted  or  refer- 
red to)  make  little  against  their  authority  in 
these  points ;  for  how  shocking  must  those  cor- 
ruptions have  boon,  and  how  obviously  offensive 
their  causes,  which  could  have  appeared  so  high- 
ly disgusting  to  minds  so  coarse  as  not  likely  to 
be  scandalized  by  sligiit  deviations  from  decen- 
cy !    The  famous  ode  of  Horace,  attributing  the 
vices  and  disasters  of  his  degenerate  country  to 
the  same  cause,  might,  were  it  quite  free  from 
the  above  objections,  be  produced,  I  will  not 
presume  to  say  as  an  exact  picture  of  the  exist- 
ing manners  of  this  country ;  but  may  I  not 
venture  to  say,  as  a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  cannot  bo  very  remote  7   It  may  however 
be  observed,  that  the  modesty  of  the  Roman 
matron,  and  the  chaste  demeanour  of  her  virgin 
daughters,  which  amidst  tlie  stern  virtues  of  the 
state  wore  as  immaculate  and  pure  as  the  honour 
of  the  Roman  citizen,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  luxu- 
rious dissipation  brought  in  by  their  Asiatic 
conquests ;  af\er  which  the  females  were  soon 
taught  a  complclo  change  of  character.     They 
were  instructed  to  accommo<]atc  their  talents  of 
pleasing  to  the  more  vitiated  tastes  of  the  other 
sex ;  and  began  to  study  every  grace  and  every 
art,  which  might  captivate  the  exhausted  hearts 
and  excite  the  wearied  and  capricious  inclina- 
tions of  the  men ;  till  by  a  rapid  and  at  length 
complete  enervation,  the  Roman  character  lost 
its  signature,  and  through  a  quick  succession 
of  slavery,  efTcminacy,  and  vice,  sunk  into  that 
degeneracy  of  which  some  of  the  modern  Italian 
states  serve  to  furnish  a  too  just  specimen. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  human  things  that  the 
same  objects  which  are  highly  useful  in  their 
season,  measure,  and  degree,  become  mischiev. 
oos  in  their  excess,  at  other  periods  and  under 
other  circumstances.  In  a  state  of  barbarism, 
the  arts  arc  among  the  best  reformers ;  and  they 
go  on  to  be  improved  themselves,  and  improving 
those  who  cultivate  them,  till  having  reached  a 
certain  point,  those  very  arts  which  were  the  in- 
struments of  civilization  and  refinement,  become 
instruments  of  corruption  and  decay ;  enervating 
and  depraving  in  the  second  instance,  by  the  ex- 
cess  and  universalityof  their  cultivation,  as  cer- 
tainly as  they  refined  in  the  first  They  become 
agents  of  voluptuousness. — They  excite  the  ima- 
Ifination ;  and  the  imagination  thus  excited,  and 
no  longer  under  the  government  of  stiict  prin- 
ciple, becomes  the  moHt  dangerous  stimulant  of 
the  passions;  promotes  a  too  keen  relish  for 
pleasure,  teaching  how  to  multiply  its  sources, 
and  inventing  new  and  pernicious  modes  of  ar- 
tificial gratification. 

May  we  not  rank  among  the  present  corrupt 
consequences  of  this  unbounded  cultivation,  the 
uncbuaic  costume,  the  impure  style  of  dress,  and  , 


that  indelicate  statue-like  raVUbitioo  of  the  fe» 
male  figure,  which  by  its  artfully  disposed  folds, 
its  seemingly  wet  and  adhesive  drapery,  so  de- 
fines the  form  as  to  prevent  covering  itself  from 
becoming  a  veil  7  This  licentious  mode,  as  tht 
acute  Montesquieu  observed  on  the  dances  of 
the  Spartan  virgins,  has  taught  us  *to  strip 
chastity  itself  of  modesty.' 

May  the  author  be  allowed  to  address  to  oor 
own  country  and  our  own  circumstances,  to 
both  of  which  they  seem  peculiarly  appliciMe, 
the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  apostrophe  of  the 
most  polished  poet  of  antiquity  to  the  most  vic- 
torious nation  ?  *  Let  us  leave  to  the  inhabitants 
of  conquered  eotitUriea  the  praise  of  carrying  to 
the  very  highest  degree  of  perfection,  sculpture 
and  the  sister  arts ;  but  let  thig  country  direct 
her  own  exertions  to  the  art  of  governing  man 
kind  in  equity  and  peace,  of  showing  mercy  ts 
the  submissive,  and  of  abasing  the  proud  among 
surrounding  nations.** 


CHAP.  III. 

Externalimprovement,  Children's  balls.  Frtisck 

governesses. 

Let  me  not  however  be  misunderstood^ — ^Thf 
customs  which  fashion  has  established,  wheo 
they  ore  not  in  op|iosition  to  what  is  right,  wheo 
they  are  not  hostile  to  virtue,  should  unqoestion 
ably  be  pursued  in  the  education  of  ladies.  Piety 
maintains  no  natural  war  with  elegance,  and 
Christianity  wonld  be  no  gainer  by  making  her 
disciples  unamiable.  Religion  does  not  forbid 
that  the  exterior  be  made  to  a  certain  degree 
the  object  of  attention.  But  the  od miration  be* 
stowed,  the  sums  expended,  and  the  time  lavish- 
ed on  arts,  which  add  little  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  life,  should  have  limitations.  While  these 
arts  should  Ite  admired,  let  them  not  be  admired 
above  their  just  value :  while  they  are  practised, 
let  it  not  be  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  employ- 
ments :  while  they  are  cultivated,  let  it  be  to 
amuse  leisure,  not  to  engross  life. 

But  it  happens  unfortunately,  that  to  ordinary 
observers,  the  girl  who  is  really  receiving  the 
worst  instruction  oflcn  makes  the  best  figure ; 
while  in  the  more  correct  but  less  ostensible  edu- 
cation, the  deep  and  sure  foundations  to  which 
the  edifice  will  owe  its  strength  and  stability  lie 
out  of  sight  The  outward  accomplishments 
have  the  dangerous  advantage  of  addressing 
Uiomselves  more  immediately  to  the  senses,  and 

*  liCt  nv  not  be  Rnspertnd  of  brinfring  into  any  sort  of 
comparison  tlip  gi^nth-ncm  of  Driti«h  forcrninent  with 
the  rnimcity  of  Koinaii  coiiqun^ts,  or  tlie  tyrannical  pria* 
cipICR  of  Roinnn  dominion.  To  xpoil,  to  butcher,  and  to 
commit  ovory  kind  of  violence,  they  call,  says  on«  nftlw 
abloHi  of  iliiMr  hiiitorinns,  by  the  lyin^  name  of  fpt^rm- 
wtent,  and  when  tlicy  have  spread  a  general  desolation, 
thovcall  it  pence.  (I) 

With  diirli  dictaiiirial,  or  an  wo  micht  now  read,  dirtt' 
torial,  inqiiiBitont.  W(>  run  have  no  point  ofonntael;  and 
if  I  have  n[ipli(tl  the  wrvilc  flattery  of  a  deli||htfal  pott 
to  tlie  purpose  of  Knglihh  hnfiftincM,  it  wannnly  tofthow 
when.'in  true  national  ;rraiidiMirci>nsii*tii,  and  that  every 
C4>iintry  pays  too  dear  a  pi  ice  for  tho«e  arts  and  emb^^l- 
liithnionts  of  society  which  endanger  tlie  loss  of  its  bkh 
ralfl  and  mannori. 

(I)  Tacitus*  Life  of  Agricola,  qieech  of  Galgaoiu  to 
his  soldLurat 
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of  eouns  meet  orery  wliero  with  Uioie  who  can 
in  Mine  measure  appreciate  at  well  ae  admire 
tJjeui ;  luf  uU  can  see  and  hear,  but  all  cannot 
■crutini^ao  and  discriraijiate,  External  acquire- 
ment! too  recommend  themselves  the  more  be- 
cause they  are  more  rapidly,  aa  well  as  more 
yisibly  progressive ;  white  the  mind  is  led  on  to 
iinpruvcment  by  slow  motions  and  imperccpti* 
bie  deiprues ;  while  the  heart  must  now  be  ad- 
monistied  by  reproof,  and  now  allured  by  kind- 
aess ;  its  liveliest  advances  being  suddenly  im- 
peded by  obstinacy,  and  its  brightest  prospects 
oAcn  obscured  by  passion ;  it  is  slow  in  its  ac- 
quisitioos  of  virtue,  and  reluctant  in  its  ap- 
praaches  to  piety ;  aiid  its  progress,  when  any 
progress  is  made,  does  not  obtrude  itself  to  vul- 
gar obssTvation* — The  unruly  and  turbulent 
propensities  of  the  mind  are  not  so  obedient  to 
the  ^ming  hand  as  defects  of  manner  or  awk- 
wardnesB  of  gait.  OAen  when  we  fancy  that  a 
troublesome  passion  is  completely  crushed,  we 
have  the  mortification  to  find  that  we  have 
*  scotched  the  snake,  not  killM  it.*  One  evil  tem- 
per starts  up  before  another  is  conquered.  The 
subduing  huid  cannot  cut  off  the  ever-sprouting 
heads  so  fast  as  the  prolific  hydra  can  reprtxiuce 
them,  nor  fell  the  stubborn  Antsus  so  oflen  as 
he  can  recruit  his  strength,  and  rise  in  vigorous 
and  repeated  opposition. 

Hired  teachers  are  also  under  a  disadvantage 
resembling  tenants  at  rack-rent ;  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  bring  in  an  immcdisto  revenue  of  praise 
and  profit;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  rich 
crop,  thoee  who  are  not  strictly  conscientious, 
do  not  care  how  much  the  ground  is  impoverish- 
ed for  future  produce.  But  parents,  who  arc  the 
lords  of  the  aoil,  must  look  to  permanent  value, 
and  to  continued  fruitfulness.  The  best  effects 
of  a  careful  education  are  oflen  very  remote ; 
they  are  to  be  discovered  in  future  scenes,  and 
exhibited  in  as  yet  untried  connexions.  Every 
event  of  life  will  be  putting  the  heart  into  fresh 
situations,  and  making  new  demands  on  its  pru- 
dence, its  firmness,  its  integrity,  or  its  forbear- 
ance. Those  whose  business  it  is  to  form  and 
model  it,  cannot  foresee  those  contingent  situa- 
tions specifically  and  distinctly  :  yet,  as  far  as 
human  wisdom  will  allow,  they  must  enable  it 
to  prepare  fbr  them  all  by  general  principles, 
correct  habits,  and  an  unremitted  sense  of^  de- 
pendence on  the  Great  Disposer  of  events.  As 
the  soldier  must  learn  and  practise  all  his  evo- 
lutions, though  he  do  not  know  on  what  service 
his  leader  may  command  him,  by  what  particu- 
lar foe  he  shall  be  most  assailed,  nor  what  mode 
of  attack  the  enemy  may  employ ;  so  must  the 
joong  Christian  militant  be  prepared  by  pre- 
vioos  discipline  for  actual  duty. 

But  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  the  case  with 
external  acquisitions.  The  master,  it  is  his  in- 
terest, will  industriously  instruct  his  young  pu- 
pil to  set  all  her  improvements  in  the  most  im- 
mediate and  conspicuous  point  of  view.  To  at- 
tract admiration  is  the  great  principle  sedu- 
lously inculcated  into  her  young  heart ;  and  is 
considered  as  the  fundamental  maxim :  and, 
pnhaps,  if  we  were  required  to  condense  the 
nigning  system  of  the  brilliant  education  of  a 
hdy  into  an  aphorism,  it  might  be  comprised 
into  thie  abort  aentence,  7b  Mure  and  to  $hint. 


This  system  however  is  the  fruitful  germ,  from 
which  a  thousand  yet  unborn  vanities,  with  all 
their  multiplied  ramifications,  will  spring.  A 
tender  mother  cannot  but  feel  an  honest  triumph 
in  contemplating  those  talents  in  her  daughter, 
which  will  necessarily  excite  admiration ;  bat 
she  will  also  shudder  at  the  vanity  that  admira- 
tion may  excite,  and  at  the  new  ideas  it  will 
awaken :  and,  startling  as  it  may  sound,  the 
labours  of  a  wise  mother,  anxious  fbr  her  daugh- 
ter's best  interests,  will  seem  to  be  at  varianoe 
with  those  of  all  her  teachen.  She  will  indeed 
rejoice  at  her  progress,  but  she  will  rejoice  with 
trembling;  for  she  is  fully  aware  tliat  if  all  pos- 
sible accomplishments  could  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  a  single  yirtue,  of  a  single  principle, 
the  purchase  would  be  infinitely  dear,  and  ahe 
would  reject  the  dazzling  but  destructive  acqui- 
sition. She  knows  that  the  superstructure  df 
the  accomplishments  can  be  alone  safely  erected 
on  Uie  broad  and  solid  basis  of  Christian  hu- 
mility :  nay  more,  that  as  the  materials  of  which 
that  superstructure  is  to  be  composed,  are  in 
themselves  of  so  unstable  and  tottering  a  nature, 
the  foundation  must  be  deepened  and  enlarged 
with  more  abundant  care,  otherwise  the  fabric 
will  be  overloaded  with  its  own  ornaments,  and 
what  was  intended  only  to  embellish  the  build- 
ing, will  prove  the  occasion  of  its  fall. 

*  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
for  every  purpose  under  heaven,*  said  the  wise 
man ;  but  he  said  it  beforjB  the  invention  of 
baby-balls;  an  invention  which  has  formed  a 
kind  of  sera,  and  a  most  inauspicious  one,  in 
the  annuls  of  polished  education.  This  modern 
device  is  a  sort  of  triple  conspiracy  against  the 
innocence,  the  health,  and  the  happiness  of 
children.  Thus  by  factitious  amusements,  to 
rob  them  of  a  relish  fbr  the  simple  joys,  the  un- 
bought  delights,  which  nsturally  belong  to  their 
blooming  season,  is  like  blotting  out  spring  from 
the  year.  To  sacrifice  the  true  and  proper  en- 
joyments of  sprightly  and  happy  children,  is  to 
make  them  pay  a  dear  and  disproportionate 
price  for  their  artificial  pleasures.  They  stop 
at  once  fVom  the  nursery  to  the  ball-room  ;  and, 
by  a  change  of  habits  ss  new  as  it  is  prepos- 
terous, are  thinking  of  dressing  themselves,  at 
an  age  when  they  used  to  be  dressing  their 
dolls.  Instead  of  bounding  with  the  unrestrain- 
ed freedom  of  little  wood-nymphs  over  hill  and 
dale,  their  cheeks  flushed  witli  health,  and  their 
hearts  overflowing  with  happiness,  these  gay 
little  creatures  are  shut  up  all  the  morning,  de- 
murely practising  ihopas  grave^  and  transacting 
the  serious  business  of  acquiring  a  new  step  for 
the  evening,  with  more  cost  of  time  and  pains 
than  it  would  have  taken  them  to  acquire  twenty 
new  ideas. 

Thus  they  lose  the  amusements  which  proper- 
ly belong  to  their  smiling  period,  and  unnatu- 
rally anticipate  those  pleasures  (such  as  they 
are)  which  would  come  in,  too  much  of  course, 
on  tlieir  introduction  into  fashionable  life.  The 
true  pleasures  of  childhood  are  cheap  and  natu- 
ral :  for  every  object  teems  with  delight  to  eyes 
and  hearts  new  to  the  enjoyment  of  life ;  nay, 
the  hearts  of  healthy  children  abound  with  a 
general  disposition  to  mirth  and  joyfnlness,  even 
without  a  specific  object  to  excite  it :  like  oor 
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first  parant,  in  tho  world's  first  spring,  when  all 

was  new  and  fresh,  and  gay  about  him, 

tliey  live  and  moi'c, 
And  leel  that  they  are  bappier  than  they  know. 

Only  furniRh  them  with  a  low  simple  and  harm- 
less materials,  and  a  little,  but  not  too  much, 
leisaro,  and  they  will  manufacture  their  own 
plea»ure  with  more  skill  and  succosh,  and  satis- 
faction,  than  they  will  recci\*e  from  all  that  your 
money  can  purchase.  Their  bodily  recreations 
should  be  such  as  will  promote  their  health, 
quicken  their  activity,  enliven  their  spirits,  whet 
their  ingenuity,  and  qualify  them  for  their  men- 
tal work.  But,  if  you  begin  thus  early  to  create 
wants,  to  invent  gratifications,  to  multiply  de- 
sires, to  waken  dormant  sensibilities,  to  stir  up 
hidden  fires,  you  are  studiously  laying  up  for 
▼oar  children  a  store  of  premature  caprice  and 
irritability,  of  impatience  and  discontent 

While  childhood  preserves  its  native  simpli- 
city, every  little  change  is  interesting,  every 
gratification  is  a  luxury.  A  ride  or  a  walk,  a 
gailand  of  flowers  of  her  own  forming,  a  plant 
of  her  own  cultivating,  will  be  a  delightful 
mmusement  to  a  child  in  her  natural  state  ;  but 
these  harmless  and  interesting  recreations  will 
be  dull  and  tasteless  to  a  sophisticated  little 
creature,  nursed  in  such  forced,  ond  costly,  and 
▼apid  pleasures.  Alas  !  that  we  should  throv/ 
away  this  first  grand  opportunity  of  working 
into  a  practical  habit  the  moral  of  this  impor- 
tant truth,  that  the  chief  source  of  human  dis. 
content  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  our  real,  but 
in  our  factitious  wants ;  not  in  the  demands  of 
natarc,  but  in  the  insatiable  cravings  of  artifi- 
cial desire ! 

When  we  see  the  growing  zeal  to  crowd  the 
midnight  ball  with  these  pretty  fairies,  we 
should  be  almost  tempted  to  fancy  it  was  a  kind 
of  pious  emulation  among  the  mothers  to  core 
their  infants  of  a  ff>ndneBS  for  vain  and  foolish 
pleasures,  by  tiring  them  out  by  this  premature 
familiarity  with  them.  And  we  should  bo  so 
desirous  to  invent  an  excuse  for  a  practice  so 
inexcusable,  that  we  should  be  ready  to  hope 
that  they  were  actuated  by  something  of  the 
same  principle  which  led  the  Spartans  to  intro- 
duce their  sons  to  scenes  of  riot,  that  they  might 
conceive  an  early  disgust  at  vice  !  or  possibly, 
that  they  imitated  those  Scythian  mothers  who 
used  to  plonife  their  new-born  infants  into  the 
flood,  thinking  none  to  be  worth  saving  who 
could  not  stand  this  early  struggle  for  their  lives; 
the  greater  part,  indeed,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, perished ;  but  the  parents  took  comfort, 
that  if  they  were  lost,  the  few  who  escaped 
would  be  the  stronger  for  having  been  thus  ex- 
posed! 

To  behold  Lilliputian  coquettes,  projecting 
dresses,  studying  colours,  assorting  ribands, 
mixing  flowers,  and  choosing  feathers;  their 
little  hearts  beating  witii  hopes  about  {mrtncrs 
mnd  fears  about  rivals ;  to  see  their  fresh  cheeks 

Eale  afler  the  midnight  supper,  their  aching 
eads  and  unbraced  nerves,  disqualifying  the 
little  languid  beings  for  tho  next  day's  task  ; 
and  to  liear  the  grave  apology,  *  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  wine,  the  crowd,  the  heated  room  of  the 
last  oifjrht's  ball  ;*  all  this,  I  say,  would  really  be 
as  ludicrous,  if  tho  mischief  of  the  thing  did  not 


take  off  from  the  merriment  of  it,  as  anjr  of  tho 
ridiculous  and  preposterous  disproportions  in  the 
diverting  travels  of  captain  Lemiul  Gulliver. 

Under  a  just  impression  of  the  evils  which 
we  are  sustaining  from  the  principles  and  the 
practices  of  modem  Franca,  we  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  those  deep  and  lasting  mischiefs  which 
so  long,  so  regulsriy,  and  so  systematically  we 
have  been  importing  from  the  same  country, 
though  in  another  form,  and  under  another  go- 
vernment In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  first  wem 
the  more  formidable,  because  we  embraced  the 
ruin  without  suspecting  it;  while  we  defeat  the 
malignity  of  the  latter,  bv  detecting  the  turpi, 
tude,  and  defending  ourselves  against  its  ooota- 
gion.  This  is  not  the  plsce  to  descant  on  that 
levity  of  manners,  that  contempt  of  the  sabbath, 
that  fatal  familiarity  with  loose  principles,  and 
those  relaxed  notions  of  conjugal  fidelity,  which 
have  oflcen  been  transplanted  into  this  oountrj 
by  women  of  fashion,  as  a  too  common  effisct  of 
a  long  residence  in  a  neighbouring  nation ;  bnt 
it  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  my  subject  to  advert 
to  another  domestic  mischief  derived  from  the 
same  foreign  extraction ;  I  mean  the  risks  that 
have  been  run,  and  th<»  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made,  in  order  to  fiirnish  our  young  ladies 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  French  las. 
guagc  in  tlie  greatest  possible  purity.  Ptorfeo. 
tion  in  this  accomplishment  has  boen  so  long 
established  as  the  supreme  object ;  so  long  eon. 
sidercd  as  the  predominant  excellence  Is  which 
all  other  excellencies  must  bow  down,  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  lo  attack  a  law  which  fashion 
has  immutably  decreed,  and  which  has  received 
the  stamp  of  long  prescription.  We  must,  there- 
fore, be  contented  with  expressing  a  wish,  that 
this  indispensable  perfection  could  have  been 
attained  at  the  expense  of  sacrifices  less  impor- 
tant It  is  with  the  greater  regret  I  animad 
vert  on  this  and  some  other  prevailing  practioes 
as  they  are  errors  into  which  the  wise  and  re- 
spectable have  through  want  of  consideration, 
or  rather  through  want  of  firmness  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  fashion,  sometimes  fallen.  It  has 
not  been  unusual  when  mothers  of  rank  and  re- 
putation have  been  asked  how  they  ventured  to 
intrust  their  daughters  to  foreigners,  of  whose 
principles  they  knew  nothing,  except  that  they 
were  Roman  Catholics,  to  answer,  *•  That  they 
had  taken  care  to  be  secure  on  that  subject ;  for 
that  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  ^estisa  of 
rflijrion  should  nerer  be  atntated  between  tit 
'teacher  and  the  pupil.*  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  a  most  desperate  remedy ;  it  is  like 
starving  to  death  to  avoid  being  poisoned.  And 
who  can  help  trembling  for  the  event  of  that 
education,  from  which  religion,  as  far  as  the  go- 
verness is  concerned,  is  thus  formally  and  sys- 
tematically excluded.  Surely  it  would  not  be 
exacting  too  much,  to  suggest  at  least  that  aa 
attention  no  less  scrupulous  should  be  exerted 
to  insure  the  character  of  our  children's  in- 
structor, for  piety  and  knowledge,  then  is 
thought  nene!«fitary  to  ascertain  that  she  has  no- 
thing patois  in  ncr  dialect. 

I  would  rate  a  correct  pmnunciaUon  and  an 
tileerant  phraseology  at  their  just  price,  and  I 
would  not  rate  them  low ;  but  I  would  not  olfor 
op  piety  and  principle  as  victims  to  aoonds  aad 
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And  tin  dtallar  u  noir  nuda  mora 
r  whaUvar  diifncc  it  migbt  once  htn 
on  Ml  Elnf  liib  Udy  lo  hkve  had  it  ini- 
ram  h«r  anant  that  aiw  hid  tha  mUtbr- 
to  ba  bom  in  a  DaiKhbourini  couotr;  ; 
MDt  arenta  n»f  aam  to  reconcile  ber 
ilfricion  of  having  been  bred  in  hsr  own. 
vj,  to  which,  (with  all  ita  aina,  whicli 
17  1]  tha  whole  world  ia  looking  up  with 
1  admiration,  aa  the  •ut  of  trua  glaij 
omparalira  happineaa  1  A  eountrj,  in 
la  Biile,  driran  out  hf  the  crimeiof  hii 
de  a  bome  !  A  couutry,  to  obtain  Iha 
■a  of  which  il  wu  cliim  enough  to  ba 
late  ;  and  no  impedimenl  (o  hava  been 
act  of  hex  direat  foe !  A  oouatrv,  which, 
'a^Mct,  Lamblj  imilatiog  tbe  Fillier  of 
nan,  whan  it  oSisrad  marc;  to  a  luppli- 
oj,  neTOT  condititmad  for  merit,  nor  in. 
t  the  Tirtuaa  of  Ibe  miKrabte  aa  a  pra- 
r  to  ita  own  bonntj  ! 


r,  lo  the  aubject  of  genersl 

it  that  a  toui 
.  apBakini;  French  and  Ilati 
•w  paaeagaa  from  a  ralumfl  oi  eiiruiu ; 
a  a  proftwoT,  and  aing  like  •  lyren  ; 
It  diaaiinf-room  decorated  with  her  own 
(a,  tahliM.  atanda,  Rower-pots,  acreeas 
HData;  naj,  ibe  may  dince  like  Senipro. 
radC  aod  jet  wa  ■hall  inii^t  that  ihe 
ra  been  leiy  badly  educited.J  I  am  (ir 
eaning  to  act  no  Talue  whatever  on  these 
itiona ;  they  are  all  of  Ihom  etcf^nl,  and 
r  them  properly  Lend  to  tbe  pcrJecting 
lite  edncalion.  Theie  tbingi  in  their 
I  and  degree  may  be  done,  but  there  are 
rhich  ahould  not  be  left  nndone.  Many 
ira  becominjt,  bat  'one  thing  ii  needful.' 
,  aa  the  world  MBmi  to  be  fully  apprined 
alue  of  whatenr  tende  to  embelliah  life, 
leai  occaaioa  hen  lo  inaiat  on  iU  irapor- 

hoofb  •  well.bred  ]>auDg  lady  may  law- 
an  moat  of  the  (aabionablo  arti ;  yet,  lei 

iloea  itaeernto  be  tbe  true  end  ofeduca' 
oaka  women  oTfaabion  dc 

pmi»ltrt,  aetrtuei, 
*n,  tngrastrt,  and  1 
I  oomnKmly  deatined 
ir  mindi  are  |wnie<]uently  turned  eacli 
sjiecliTe  obji^cL^ Would  itnotbe  atran^ 


'umiihed  with  a  atock  of  ideaa,  and  principlao, 
nd  qualilicationa  and  hibila,  ready  tuba  applied 
Jid  appropriated,  aa  occagion  may  demand,  to 
ach  of  then  reapective  liiualione.     For  though 
ba  arts  which  merely  embellish  lite  must  claim__ 
dmiration  ;  ycf  when  a  man  o[  sense  oomea  lf^ 
Tiarry,  it  is  a  cottipaniDQ  whom  he  wanta,  and    [ 
lot  an  artist     It  is  not  merely  a  creature  who 
an  paint,  and  play,  and  liug,  and  draw,  and' 
Iress,  and  dance;  it  i*  a  being  who  can  eom- 
brl  and  counsel  him ;  one  who  can  reaaoD,  and 
cflect,  and  feel  and  judge,  and  diacourse  and 

ifiairs,  lighten  hi*  carei,  aooth  hb  aorrowa,  ' 
lurify  ilia  jays,  strengthen  hit  princlplae,  and 
ducBle  his  chidren.  ■    '-■—'' 

Almost  any  ornamental  Bei[uiremenlia  a  good 
hing,  when  it  is  not  (he  best  tiling  a  woman 
lai ;  and  talents  are  ailmirabla  when  not  mada 
o  stand  proxy  Ibr  virtual.  Tbe  nritcr  of  theao 
Hges  is  intimately  acquainted  with  several 
adiea  who,  excelling  must  of  their  sex  in  (heart 
if  mniic,  but  excelling  them  also  in  prudenca 
md  piety.  Gad  little  leisure  or  temptation  amidat 
he  delighti  and  duty  of  a  large  and  lovely 
amily,  ftit  the  eietcise  of  this  charming  talent; 
hey  regret  that  so  much  of  their  own  youth 
vos  wasted  in  acquiring  an  art  which  can  ba 
:uTned  lo  soUttle  account  in  married  life,  and  ai* 
low  conscientiously  restricting  their  danghtera 
ID  (he  portion  uf  time  atloKed  (o  its  acquiaitioD. 

Far  be  it  from  me  Id  discourage  tlie  callivalioD 
if  any  eiiiling  talent ;  but  may  it  not  be  quea- 
;inned  of  the  fond  believing  mother,  whether 
lalenta  like  tlio  apirlla  of  Owen  Glsndower, 
[hough  conjuted  bj'  parental  parlialily  with  aver 


■oion  aoncerv,  finders, 

lea,  teulptoti,  gudtn, 
d  mbmii/crrri  ?rMoe1 
led  to  some  proleMion, 


'a  called  oufia  e: 


wry  liing,  la 


knowledge  of  the  trades  and  profee. 
'all  other  men,  and  without  any  previoui 
application  to  their  awn  peculiar  call 
'he  professions  of  lidies,  lo  which  thi 
'IJkirTnsWtnrtftn  shaara  be  turned,  ii 
hti^(erB,wiiei,mtKlieraririd  mialresaei 
jiee.  Tlwy  should  be  there(bra.J^ainei 
SnnS  "tSesc^  several  eaOMmf,  Ud  bi 
~*'Sii»^MaUM'*Oaa«jnw*;      J 


That  injudicious  practice,  therefore,  canno 
30  too  much  discouraged  of  endeavouring  t 
:rBBte  talents  which  do  not  '  '  ' 
TKal  thtir  daaghCir*  thall  Irai 
10  general  a  maternal  maxim,  thai  c 
daughters,  of  whose  expected  abilities  and  con- 
jectured faculties,  it  is  presumed,  no  very  ac- 
curate judgment  can  previously  be  formed,  are 
yet  predestined  to  this  universality  of  accom- 
plishments. This  campcaheuaiTtl  maxim,  Ihtis 
ilmoet  uniiDisally  brought  iul^ptaptice,  at  oniw 
weakens  (he  general  powers  of  the  miodi^  bj 
drawing  otr  ita  BliengIJi  inlo  too  juuVft-luialy 
»f  directions  ;  and  cuts  up  lime  into  too  manr 
separate  poi  lions,  Dj  ipliuiim  il  ."it"  USARIt 
sndlcsB  multijtl icily,  of  em^l^tncoU,  T  know 
that  T  am  treading  on  tender  ground  ;  but  1  con* 
not  help  thinking  that  the  restless  pain^  we  lake 
(0  cram  up  cverjr  littlc(TaeuLtr  of  life,  by  cr  ' 
' wthini- 


ignpo 
-_.„ —  for  noTeltJ  tiuuk  koowledgQ  1  ' 

keeping  us  in  sner-Ufc  more  effectually  from 
conmi\»g  with  ourselves.  The  csre  taken  to 
prevent  ennui  la  but  a  creditable  plan  for  pro- 
moting aelCignerance.  We  run  &am  one  occn- 
palion  to  another  (I  apeak  of  those  arts  lo  which 
little  Intellect  is  applieiD.witli  a  view  to  lighten 
Ihe  preNuTo'  of  time ;  above  all  wB  Hy  In  them  t* 
save  us  ttom  our  own  thoughts  ;  wa  Hy  ^  tbea 
to  rescue  oa  &am  onrNtves  i  whereas  wa  warn- 
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thrown  a  little  more  on  oar  own.  handi,  we 
inigfTit  at  IiJit  be  driten,  By  way  ofnomcthing  to 
do,  to  try  to  get  acquainted  with  our  own  hearts. 
But  it  is  only  one  part  of  the  general  inconsis- 
tency of  the  human  character,   that  with  the 
person  of  all  others  we  best  love,  wc  least  like 
to  converse  and  to  form  an  intimacy ;  I  mean 
ourselves.     But  though  our  being  less  absorbed 
by  this  busy  trifling,  which  dignifies  its  inanity 
with  the  imposing  name  of  occupation,  might 
render  us  somewhat  more  sensible  of  the  tedium 
of  life  ;  yet  might  not  this  very  sensation  tend  to 
quicken  our  pursuit  of  a  better  7  For  an  awful 
thought  here  suggests  itself.  If  life  be  so  long  that 
we  ore  driven  to  set  at  work  every  engine  to  pass 
away  the  lediouKncss  of  time  ;  how  shall  wc  do  to 
ffetridofthe  tediousness  of  eternity  ?  an  eternity 
m  which  not  one  of  the  acquisitions  which  life 
has  been  exhausted  in  acquiring,  will  be  of  the 
least  use  ?  Let  npt  then  the  soul  be  st^prcd  kj 
feeding  it  oa  such  unsubitantial  alimeaU  for  iiia 
mind  can  be  no  more  nourished  by  these  empty 
husks  than  the  Jrady  can  bo  Ibd  with-  idcka  ami 
arinciplei. 

Among  the  boasted  improvements  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  none  alTords  more  frequent  matter  of 
peculiar  exultation,  than  tho  manifest  superiority 
in  tho  employment  of  the  young  ladicA  of  our 
time  over  those  of  the  good  house-wives  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  matter  of  general  triumph 
that  they  are  at  present  employed  in  learning 
the  polite  arts,  or  in  acquiring  liberal  acconi- 
plishments  ;  while  it  is  insisted  that  their  forlorn 
predecessors  wore  out  their  jo^^lcss  days  in 
adorning  the  mansion-house  with  hideous  hang- 
ings of  sorrowful  ta|>eHtry  and  disfiguring  tent, 
stitch.  Most  cheerfully  do  I  allow  to  the  reign- 
ing modes  their  just  claim  of  boasted  su|>criorily, 
ibr  certainly  there  no  piety  in  bad  taste.  Still, 
|rranting  all  the  deformity  of  the  exploded  orna- 
ments, one  advantage  attended  them,  the  walls 
and  the  floors  were  not  vain  of  their  decorations  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  little  person  some- 
times is.  The  flattery  bestowed  on  the  obsolete 
employments,  for  probably  even  ihey  had  their 
fiatlorers,  furnished  less  aliment  to  selfishness, 
and  less  gratification  tr3  vanity  :  and  tho  occu- 
pation  itself  was  less  likely  to  impair  the  deli- 
cacy .and  modesty  of  the  sex,  tlian  the  exqui- 
site cultivation  of  personal  accomplishments  or 
personal  decorations ;  and  every  mode  which 
keeps  down  vanity  and  keeps  back  ««//,  has  at 
least  a  moral  uho.  FVir  wliilc  we  admire  tlic 
rapid  mnvoinent  of  tho  elegant  fingers  of  a  young 
lady  busied  in  working  or  pointing  her  bull 
dress,  wo  cm  not  help  suspecting  that  her  alac- 
rity may  bo  a  little  stimulated  by  the  animating 
idea  how  very  well  she  shall  look  in  it.  Nor 
was  tlie  industrious  matron  of  Ithaca  more 
soothed  at  her  solitary  loom  with  the  sweet  re- 
flection that  by  her  labour  she  was  gratifying 
her  filial  and  conjugal  feelings,  than  the  in- 
dustrious  hut  pleasure-loving  damsel  of  Britain 
is  gratified  by  the  anticipated  admiration  which 
her  ingenuity  is  procuring  for  her  beauty. 

Might  not  this  propensity  be  a  little  checked, 
and  an  interesting  feeling  combined  with  her 
industry,  wore  the  fair  artist  habituated  to  ex- 
ercise her  skill  in  adorning  some  one  else  rather 
Uun  herself?  For  it  will  aidd  no  lightness  to  the 


lightest  head,  nor  vanity  to  the  Taniest  betit,  b 
solace  her  labours  in  reflecting  how  exceedingly 
the  gown  she  is  working  will  become  her  ms. 
ther.  This  saggestion,  trifiin^as  it  niaj  seen, 
of  habituating  joong  ladies,  to  (wercise  H£g 
taste  and  devote  their  leisor^  ^^y>  ^  d|e^ 
ration  of  their  own  fersonfL^bat  to  tKeseryiflB 
of  those  to  whom  thej  are'poondj  Bj  every  isa. 
der  tie  of  love  and  daty,  woiillj[_iiot  oniydp  tj 

regnfsB  v&nnj;^lU  bj.Uiiu  jlOT»jMlnftjfi£]B 
ofindustry  with  that  of  final  tendcamep^  wwdf 
prdrfi'6l«,  whlTe^  ifgraGSeT^lHM^  qOSlI^ 
affections  of  the  (j^arL  "^TheltDinans  (and  il  ■ 
mortifying  on  toe  suCject  of  Christian  edne^ 
tion  to  be  driven  so  often  to  refer  to  the  sopeii 
ority  of  pagans)  were  so  well  sware  of  the  in> 
portancc  oV  keeping  up  a  sense  of  fiunilj  had. 
ness  and  attachment  by  the  very  same  mcsni 
which  promoted  simple  and  domestie  empfaif 
ment,  that  no  citizen  of  note  ever  appeared  it 
public  in  any  garb  but  what  was  span  by  Mi 
wife  and  daughter ;  and  this  virtnoos  passicn 
was  not  confined  to  the  early  days  of  republican 
severity,  but  even  in  all  the  pomp  and  liixnry 
of  imperial  power.  Augustus  preserved  in  hii 
own  family  this  simplicity  of  private  mannen. 
Let  me  be  allowed  to  repeat,  that  I  mean  not 
with  pre|)osterous  praise  to  descant  on  the  igno- 
rance or  tlie  prejud  ices  of  past  times,  nor  sbsurdlr 
to  regret  the  vulgar  system  of  education  whica 
rounded  the  little  circle  of  female  acquirementi 
within  the  limits  of  tlie  sampler  and  the  reesipt 
book.  Yet  if  a  preference  almost  ezclosive  vsi 
then  given  to  what  was  merely  nseful,  a  pre- 
ference  ahnost  equally  exclusive  also  is  dov 
assigned  to  what  is  merely  ornainf^taL  ^AdJH 
mubt  be  owned,  Uiat  if  the  life  of  a  Toanff  kd 
formerly  loo  much  resembled  thVIi  ,,, 

fectioner,  it  now  loo  much'reseintaes  ttat  of 
actress :  tlie  morning  Is  tJt  V^jmh^^i  *"^ 
evening  ifi  all  preformance.  And  those  who 
are  trained  in  this  rcgiiliir'  routine,  who  are  in 
stiuctcd  in  order  to  be  exhibited,  soon  Jeam  ts 
feel  a  sort  of  impatience  in  those  societies  is 
which  their  kind  of  talents  are  not  likely  to  bs 
brought  into  play ;  the  task  of  itnjMJ^ggg^i^ 
conies  dull  to  her  who  jias^^Q^  Vlfifl  toi  hflT 
performer.  Esteem  and  kindness  become  bat 
cold  substitutes  to  one  who  has  been  M  on 
plaudits  and  pampered  with  acclamations :  and 
the  excessive  commendation  which  the  visiter 
is  exf)ectod  to  pay  for  his  entertainment  not 
only  keeps  alive  the  flame  of  vanity  in  the  artist 
by  constant  fuel,  but  is  not  seldom  exacted  at  a 
price  which  a  veracity  at  all  strict  would  grudge. 
The  misfortune  is,  when  a  whole  circle  are  ob- 
liged to  be  competitors  who  shall  flatter  most, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  at  once  very  sincere  and 
very  civil.  And  unfortunately,  while  the  age  is 
become  so  knowing  and  so  fastidious,  that  if  a 
young  lady  does  not  play  like  a  public  perfor- 
mer, no  one  thinks  her  worth  attending; yet  if 
she  does  so  excel,  some  of  the  soberest  of  tho 
admiring  circle  f^l  a  strong  alloy  to  their  plea, 
sure,  on  reflecting  at  what  a  vast  expense  of 
time  this  perfection  probably  must  have  been 
acquired.* 

*  Timt  accurate  Jiid^c  of  the  human  heart,  raadanw 
i]t>  MainiiMion,  wa«  so  well  awar*  of  ihe  danfpr  result- 
ing from  Koinu  kinibi  of  cxocUencc,  tliat  after  tlte  younf 
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gtndy  of  the  fine  arts,  indeed,  is  forced 
n^  perBonl^  with  or  without  geniui  (fa- 
■s  was  SMid  before,  having  swallowed  up 
istinction)  to  such  excess,  as  to  vex,  fa- 
ind  disf  ust  those  who  have  no  talents, 
determine  them,  as  soon  as  they  become 
rents,  lo  abandon  all  such  tormenting  sc- 
ents. While  by  this  incessant  compul* 
ill  mora  pernicious  effects  are  often  pro- 
OD  those  who  actually  possess  genius ;  for 
toral  constant  reference  in  the  mind  to 
iblie  performance  for  which  they  are  ra. 
IjcnltiTating  this  talent,  excites  the  same 
18  of  envy,  vanity,  and  competition  in  the 
iti  perfcvmerB,  as  might  bie  supposed  to 
ite  professional  candidates  for  fame  and 
It  public  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions, 
emulation,  is  this  spirit  of  rivalry,  is  this 
r  afUr  public  praise  the  temper  which 
t  parents  would  wish  to  excite  and  foster  ? 
I,  in  mny  event  the  iasac  is  not  favourable 
oong  performers  are  timid ;  they  disgrace 
Ives  and  distress  their  friends ;  if  coursgo- 
sir  boldness  offends  still  more  than  their 
ibrmancc.  Shall  they  then  be  atudioualy 
I  into  situations  in  which  failure  discre- 
1  success  disgusts  7 

I  Tenture,  without  being  accused  of  pe- 
lo  conclude  this  chapter  with  another 
Da  to  pagan  examples?  The  Hebrews, 
ins,  and  Greeks,  believed  that  they  could 
iKBCtnally  teach  tlicir  youth  maxims  of 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  muBic  and  poetry ; 
naziroa,  therefore,  they  put  into  verses, 
eae  versea  were  set  to  the  most  popular 
nple  taiWB,  which  the  children  sang ;  thus 
sir  bf*  of  goodness  excited  by  the  very 
oent  of  their  pleasure ;  and  the  senses,  the 
nd  Che  imagination,  as  it  were,  pressed 
i  service  of  religion,  and  morals.  Dare  I 
to  christian  parents,  if  tl^.ese  arts  arc 
nlv  used  by  them^  as  subsidiary  to  rcli- 
no  to  a  system  of  morals  much  more 
of  every  ingenious  aid  and  a8!>ociation, 
night  tend  to  recommend  them  to  the 
I  mind  7  Dare  I  appeol  to  Christian  pa- 
rhether  music,  which  fills  up  no  trifling 
of  their  daughter's  time,  doc's  not  fill  it 
:  any  moral  end,  or  even  without  any 
object  7  Nay,  whether  some  of  the  fa- 
songs  of  poiidhed  societies  are  not  oma- 
e  not  Anacreontic,  more  than  quite  be- 
le  modest  lips  of  innocent  youth  and  de- 
eanty? 


CHAP.  V. 

religimit  employment  of  time. — On  the 
«r  ta  wekich  bolydaya  are  pasied. — Self- 
99  and  ineontid^ration  considered, — Dan- 
irtaiag  from  the  world. 

iK  are  many  well-dispof^od  parents,  who, 
hey  attend  to  these  fashionable  acquirc- 

ihe  crnirt  of  fjoui?  Qiintorze  had  dUlinpni.ahod 
"«•  ky  the  pprfnrmancc  of  some  dreniaiic  yh-ws 
le.  when  hrr  friend*  to|i|  her  hnw  a<iiiiiralily 
I  playvtl  thfir  partit ; '  Yc^.'  ansu-nrrd  Ihi*  wia4> 
*  fo  admirably  tliai  they  nJiall  nc^-cr  play  a; aiu.' 


ments,  do  not  neglect  to  Infuse  reU^ious  know 
ledge  into  tiie  minds  of  tiicir  children ;  and 
having  done  tiiis,  arc  bi>t  too  apt  to  conclude 
that  they  have  done  ail,  and  have  fully  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  important  duties  of  education. 
For  having,  as  they  think,  suthcicntly  grounded 
their  daughters  in  religion,  they  do  not  scruple 
to  allow  them  to  spend  almost  tlio  whole  of  their 
time  exactly  like  the  daughters  of  worldly  peo> 
pic.  Now,  though  it  be  one  great  point  gained, 
to  have  imbued  their  young  minds  witli  the  best 
knowledge,  the  work  is  not  therefore  by  any 
means  accomplished.  *  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  7*  is  a  question  which  in  a  more  extend- 
ed sense,  religious  parents  must  be  prepared  to 
answer. 

Such  parents  should  go  on  to  teach  children 
the  religious  use  of  time,  the  duty  of  consecra- 
ting to  God'every~lSt6n^  every  faculty,  every 
possession,  and  of  devoting  thuir  whole  lives  to 
his  glory.  People  of  piety  should  be  more  pe- 
culiarly  on  tlieir  guard  against  a  spirit  of  idle-  ^ 
ness,  and  a  slovenly  habitual  wasting  of  time, 
hocaiisb  Ifiis  practice,  by  not  assuming  a  palpa- 
ble  shape  of  guilt,  carries  little  alarm  to  the  cod- 
science'.  Kvcn  religious  choractors  are  in  dan- 
ger on  this  side ;  for  not  allowing  themselves  to 
follow  the  world  in  its  excesses  and  diversions, 
tliey  have  consequently  more  time  upon  their 
hsnds ;  and  instead  of  dedicating  the  time  so 
rescued  to  its  true  purposes,  they  sometimes 
make  as  it  were  compensation  to  themselves  for 
their  abstinence  from  dangerous  places  of  pub- 
lic resort,  by  an  habitual  frivolousness  at  home ; . 
by  a  superabundance  of  unprofitable  small-talk,  ' 

t  Ifittto F  ^^^  ^  quiet  and  dull  frittering 
away  of  time.  Their  day  perhaps  has  been 
more  free  from  actual  evil :  hut  it  will  oflen  be 
discovered  to  have  been  as  u n prod uctivc_a8  that 
of  more  worldly  charactcrs'j  "and^ey  will  be 
found  to  Tiave  'Traded  to  as  little  purpose  with 
their  mastcr^s  talents.  But  a  Christian  must 
take  care  to  keep  his  conscience  peculiarly  alive 
to  the  unapparent,  though  formidable  perils  of 
unprgfit^bleness. 

To  these,  and  to  all,  the  author  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  accustom  their  children  to 
pa8s  at  once  from  sorloua  businesii  to'aclive.  ViA 
animated  iccrcation ;  they  tthould  carefully  pre- 
serve them  from  those  long  and  torpid  intcrvab 
between  both,  that  languid- indolence  and  spirit- 
lcsa,irifiiiig  lliat  merely  getting  rid  of  the  day 
without  stamping  on  it  any  characters  of  active 
goodness  or  of  intellectual  profit,  tliat  inane 
drowsiness  which  wears  out  such  large  portions 
of  life  in  both  young  and  old.  It  has,  indeed, 
passed  into  an  aphorism,  that  activity  is  neces-  • 
sary  to  virtue,  even  among  those  who  are  not 
apprised  that  it  is  also  indispensable  to  happi- 
nc«:s.  So  far  are  mony  parents  from  being  sen- 
sible of  this  truth,  that  vacations  from  school  arc 
not  merely  allowed,  but  appointed  to  pass  away 
in  wearisome  sauntering  and  indeterminate  idle- 
nrssTiLnd  this  is  Jono  by  erring  tenderness,  by 
way  of  converting  the  holydays  into  pleasure  ! 
N;iy  the  idleness  is  specifically  made  over  to  the 
child's  mind,  as  the  strongest  expression  of  the 
fondness  of  the  parent !  A  dislike  to  learning 
is  thus  systematically  excited  by  preposterously 
erecting  indolence  into  a  rewaxd  foi  a^^licaAioiL 
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I  with  the  U 

„             ,           ,                                    ■  htie  thiaoi 

conipence.  for  h&vine  done  well !  indulged  id  irregnUr  honnibrthe  unu  iml 

Thesa,  &nd  auch  like  crrnri  of  conduct  sriie  '  bcuiue  Ihej  ciddoI  hive  thit  indnlfaticL  _ 

from  the  latent,  but  Tarjr  apcnliire,  principle  of  ichDol.'     Thiu  the  Dalural  Madi  of  idtonf, 

MlliiilinaM,     Thli  principle  ia  nbriouiljr  promo-  Hoiuelity,  end  iloth,  «re  at  once  cheriahed,  kj 

led   b^  man;  habits  and   practice  aeemingl^  of  conraiting  the  |ieriodical  Tiait  at   home  inlaa 

little  importance  ;  and  indeed  aelliiahnea*  ii  ao  aeaaon  of  inlempcrancc,  lale  hour*,  and  cnaip- 

commaol;  inteiworcn  with  vanity  and  inconai-  tion  from  learning.    So  that  children  an  halM. 

deration  that  I  have  not  alwajra  thought  it  no-  luated.  at  an  age  when  laating  aaaocUtiooe  an 

ceaaarj  to  marli  Lha  dialincLon.     They  are  aJ.  lormed  in  the  mind,  lacaonecl  Iba  ideiofMidf 

temately  cauae  and  effect ;  and  are   produced  with  thatofharda)iip,offaappii>eHwi[htlaUBBj, 

and  reproduced  by  reciprocal  operation.     Thej  and  ofpleaaure  witbkutanng,  ftaating,  oralr^ 

aic  a  joint  confederacj,  who  are   mutually  pro-  ing.     Would  it  no|  be  better,  woold  it  Dot  to 

muting  oach  other's  strength  and  inleraat;  they  kinder,  to  make  them  combine  the  deligbtndi4> 

•reunited   by  al  moat  inseparable  tiei,  and  the  of  home,  with  the  gratification  of  the  eocial  aAe. 

indulgence  of  eitlier  ia  the  gratification  of  all.  tionr,  the  fondneaa  of  malemal  h>TB,  the  kind. 

lll-Judgingtenderncaa  ia  in  factonly  BGonceated  neaa,  and  warmth,  and  confideaoB  oT  th«  await 

•ell-love,  which  cannot  bear  to  ha  a  witnoaa  to  domaatic  attachment*, 

the  uneaaineaa  which  a  preaent  diaappointmeat,  —And  all  the  rhariilita 

or  difficulty,  nr  teiation.  would  cause  to  a  dar-  Of  hibu,  aim  and  knitlierl 

lii,  child :  b.,  »hiih  ,.1  do.  i,.i  «™pj,  b,  ,  ,j,  „„,„,  „       ^„  n^  „„^  ^ 

l«.pr.|»,  B;"*"""  ">■»'■  T  '"'  ;'  f™"  .rant  d.n  wh,.  lb.  ihoothU  h.~  m  ,nd» 

m.,..^  .b,.h  lb.  cWd  will  ..Mibl,  .dir.,,  .tj,„    ,{,;.  U,.  ib,.8Ln.5™.  h.,  MiS^Z 

ciptting,  h«™u»  .bo  tbibk..b.  n>.yb...Y.d  ^j  ^  m«ni.il.  hu  no  ^uiuliin  rilb«  to 

.'"^1         — ';^'         .1,        j»       ,  f  .nlicip.l.,«lo.»,V,.r.lb.li.p«,lb.didl«. 

.I,-    ,?      .'^"""   'Tv!    i"5      ?''.u   f"";  ■ncllb"H»lb.ppr:»H=hchlWlimi.r.piHlml 

orK»i.bo™.  ...«,.  »jtld.J«.i>.  p.nbU  m  E,.„  .„j  ,i.5^i„„„.,,  „f  „|„.,rf  pj_„^ 

Iheir  cflndupt  tow.rd.  their  ehildr.n  ;  1  mcin  .  .„,„hed  f„„  between  the  >ucee«m  bbmn 

C«[l.ln«loUiriilnc..ofrnlnd,4ioveofe«e  which  ,„j  dutio.  o(  •  well-nrderHf,  bn..  dnj,  bofad 

nipn.«..»nlnn«i.yblindn.«,.ndn,.ke.  hem  f„,„j  „  .i,^  h.,.,  .njnynd  .lli  EmI..  ud 

ul  ehei«  in  «.  whU  will  j.«  tbein  Ihe  linn-  ,„„.,jj  ,„,,„  ,';„„i,;,|,ieb.  bnlli  In  mo 

in,b.l.    Frnm  the  peiKn.  in  que.Unn  ,.d  t„  ebildt...  yield  Ih.  llne.t  pnrtinn.  .T  m- 
joymenL     O  anatch  your  oBbpring  from  uUisf 

,    ,.,      .,           I.   -..                ,    ,  to  the  number  of  thoar  objecti  of  supreme  OSB. 

itnppo«  are  much  like  .ho»  of  other  people,'  ^„„ti„     ,ho  K«k  Ihefr  happinel.  in  daiar 

Ac.     Thuawcmayob.er™th„dange,ou.and  „„,|,i       ,     The  animal  maj  tegratifierf  ^ 

delua.™  prmcple  freqnen^y  turning  off  wuh  a  ,,„j  j^t  man  is  degraded.     Life^ia  bolaXit 

■rnilo  from  thafiratindiealiDna  of  Ihoac  tempers  day  ;  but  it  ia  a  working  day.     Aelivilr  >», 

Wh.eh  from. hcir  fatal  isndenej  ought  in  be  very  |^^    ^  ^^^^     ^^^  i„^a^,ij  ^,^   b,  Wto 

•enously  Ukon  up.     I  would  be  undoralood  now  ^^                                         ' 

•.speaking  to  cnacieu.lou.  parents,  who  con.  Young  ladieeehould  alaobeaccnatoa«d  !».« 

«der  it  «  a  general  duty  to  correct   he   ault.  of  ,  g^^         j^    ^  y,^^  ,i^              ^ 

Iheir  children   but  who,  from  thi.  injWence  of  ^"^^e  poor.*  whether  in  relieving.  inaUnethw. 

I.  V'7,  ""J'^'y  '»«''"""^  „'"   '''"^V^l"?  or  working  for  them  ;  and  Ihe   perfbrmaoc.^ 

■Dch  faulty  and  are  not  very  well  pleased  when  ^j,  j„i    f„„,j  „„!  be  i,fi  t,  thTevmt  of  em. 

Iher  are  pomUd  out  by  other,     buch  parent.  ii„,,„/eitcum.tancea,  or  operation  of  a.     ■ 

will  do  well  to  Uke  notice,  that  whatever  they  ,j"in,p„„ion,  .  tot  it  mual  be  establiab 


isidcr  It  la  a  duly  to  ™r«rf.  mnat  be  equally  ,  p,i„cipi„,  ,nj  wrouRht  into  a  habiL    A  iprdSo 

•  dut,toendo.vourlo></™(.     Andthia.rrf.^  ,«^ion  oftheday  mua\  be  allotted  toit.onW£U 

.lent  love  of  aaK  >,    he   more  to  be  guarded  [,„  ^^^„„  engiErement  moat  be  allo;r«l  to  in- 

•gainal,M  It  not  only  loads  pirsnta  into  orrone.  ,^„^^      ,j,,^^  periods  of  time,  which  ire  Ht 

ouacmduct  lowwds  their  children  but  IS  ,»<■«■  „,,,rf.  „d  ..Idom  turned  to  their  property- 

harlj  dangerous  to  Ihom-elve..     It  >s  a  ftui  ,nd  nolhingshorlof  a  regular  plan  (which  mt* 

frequently  cher.ahcd  fro.n  ignorance  of  ils  real  however  b.  sometin>es  mule  (o  give  way  to  dr. 

character  ;  for  not  bearing  on  it  the  strong  Tea-  »-=-.»       -.j  w  «.« 

tureeof  delbrinily  which  mark  many  other  vicca,  >  tiwnuM  hea  nnMe  pnplin'aisnt  ■ 

but  on  the  contrary  bearing  aome  rewmblancc  thr  itnrhirnraw  nf  ihcir  mi.  if  ladntri 

to  viruie,  it  is  froiucnlty  mistaken  for  Christian    "iponnteiulanw    '"    '    - 

graces  of  patience,  mucknpsn,  and  forhcsronce,  Mi.Ti'iTfu'ii^'l 

than  which  nothing  can  be  more  opposite ;  these  nu-mir  nraiii*  ihan 

|iroMeding  from  thai  Christian  principle  of  self.  '^"'J^'lFPTJ  "• 

donial,  ihe  other  from  self-indulgence.  \Vl  !!„  .J?."! 

In  Ihij  coonciien  may  1  be  permitted  to  re. 
nark  on  the  practice  at  the  tables  of  msny  fa- 
milicB  when  tho  children  are  at  home  for  the 
LoJ/di/i  7   Every  dolicacj  ia  forced  upon  them, 
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EanutenoM)  inrares  the  conscientious  discharge 
sTany  datj.  This  will  help  lo  furnish  a  powertiil 
retuedy  for  that  seih»i'irK»s,  wboao  strong  holds 
(the  truth  cannot  be  too  ofitn  repeated)  it  is  the 
frand  business  of  Christian  education  perpe- 
laallr  to  attack.  If  we  were  but  aware  how 
■nen  better  it  makes  ourselves  to  wish  to  see 
eihera  better  and  to  assist  in  making  them  so, 
ve  ahoald  finif  that  the  good  done  would  be  of 
aa  Boch  impoitance  by  the  habit  of  doing  good, 
which  it  would  induce  in  our  own  minds,  as  by 
its  beneficial  eilects  on  the  objects  of  our  kind- 


In  what  relates  to  pecuniary  bounty,  it  will 
be  requiring  of  young  parses  a  very  small  sa- 
eriliee,  if  yoa  teach  them  merely  to  give  that 
raey  to  the  poor  which  pn^rly  belongs  not 
Is  the  child  bet  to  the  parent ;  this  sort  of  charity 
oommonly  subtracts  little  from  their  own  plea- 
lorei^  especially  when  what  they  have  bestowed 
ii  immediately  made  up  to  them  as  a  reward  for 
their  little  fit  of  generosity.  They  will,  on  tbii 
plan.  Boon  ieam  to  give,  nut  only  for  praise  but 
fcr  profit  The  sacrifice  of  an  orange  to  a  little 
firl,  or  leather  to  a  great  one,  given  at  the  ox- 
pesse  of  their  own  gratification,  would  be  a  bet- 
iK  loMon  of  charity  oo  its  right  ground,  than  a 
uuMidarshle  sum  of  money  to  be  presently  re. 
]rfaced  by  the  parent  And  it  would  be  habi- 
taatiag  them  early  to  combine  two  ideas,  which 
ought  neier  to  be  separated,  charity  and  self. 


As  an  antidote  to  selfishness,  as  well  as  to 
pride  and  indolence,  they  should  also  very  early 
be  taofht  to  perform  all  the  little  ofiiccs  in  tlieir 
power  for  themselveB ;  they  should  be  accustom- 
ed not  to  be  uisolently  exercising  their  supposed 
prerogative  of  rank  and  wealth,  by  calling  for 
sanrants  where  there  is  no  real  occasion ;  above 
all  thoy  should  be  accustomed  to  consider  the 
domestics'  hours  of  meals  and  rest  as  almost 
laered,  and  the  golden  rule  should  Le  practicably 
aad  onilbrmly  enforced,  even  on  so  trilling  an 
occasion  as  ringing  a  bell,  through  mere  wan- 
tonness, or  self.love,  or  pride. 

To  check  the  growth  of  inconsidcratoncsn, 

yeoBg  ladies  should  early  be  taught  to  dirchar^c 

ibnr  little  debts  with  punctuality.    They  should 

bi  made  sensible  of  the  cruelty  of  obliprinqr 

trades  people  to  call  often  f<jr  the  money  due  to 

tbem ;  and  of  hindering  and  detaining  those 

whose  time  is  the  source  of  their  subsistence, 

ander  the  pretence  of  some  frivolous  cnjrage- 

msBt,  which  ought  to  be  made  to  bend  to  the 

eomfbrt  and  advantage  of  others.    They  should 

eoBieientioasly  allow  sufficient  time  for  tira  cxc- 

eolioo  of  their  orders;  and  with  a  Christian  cir- 

comspection  be  carefbl  not  to  drive  work-peo- 

pb,  by  needless  hurry,  into  losing  their  rest,  or 

bieaking  the  Sabbath.     I  have  known  a  lady 

five  her  gown  to  a  raantua-maker  on  the  Satur- 

daj  night,  to  whom  she  would  not  for  the  world 

ny  iaso  many  words,  *  You  must  work  through 

*  In  addition  to  IhR  inntnictinn  of  ilio  indi  vidunl  poor, 
aad  the  npprlnlendancR  nfcliariiy  KhonlN.  lailiPH  micht 
bv  MiUy  iMpful  in  aniitins  thn  panichial  clprtry  in  the 
siopiioa  of  llial  cxoeilcnt  plan  fiir  tliR  in^tniction  of  ihn 
ifnonnl.  tURfevted  by  Ihe  bi«liup  of  Uiirliam  in  hiii  Hal 
KfmiraUe  chart**  ^o  bit  ckrgy .  It  i^  with  ploa^iiro  iIk; 
uthor  ii  caaMed  to  add  that  the  tcheme  ban  actually 
toso  adofiad  with  good  eftct  in  tbat  eztsouvo  diuocae. 


the  whole  of  Sunday,*  while  she  was  virtually 
compelling  her  to  do  w),  by  an  injunction  to 
bring  the  gown  home  finished  on  the  Monday 
morning,  on  pain  of  her  din  pleasure.  To  these 
hardships  numbers  are  continually  driven  by 
good  naturcd  but  inconsiderate  employers.  Aa 
these  petty  exactions  of  inconsidcration  furnish 
only  a  constant  aliment  to  sclfishnesii,  let  not  a 
desire  to  counteract  them  be  conaidered  as  lead- 
ing to  loo  minute  details ;  nothing  is  too  frivo- 
lous for  animadversion,  which  tends  to  fix  a  bad 
habit  in  the  superior,  or  to  wound  the  feelinge 
of  the  dependant. 

Would  it  not  be  turning  those  political  doc- 
trines, which  are  now  so  warmly  agitating,  to 
a  truly  moral  account,  and  give  the  best  prac- 
ticol  answer  to  the  |K)pulsr  declamations  on  the 
inequality  of  human  conditions,  were  the  rich 
carefully  to  invtruct  their  children  to  soften  that 
inevitable  inequality  by  the  mildness  and  ten- 
dernen  of  their  behaviour  to  their  inferiors  7 
This  dispensation  of  God,  which  excites  so  many 
sinful  murmurs,  would,  were  it  thus  practically 
improved,  tend  to  establish  the  glory  of  that 
Being  who  is  now  so  oflen  charged  with  injus- 
tice ;  for  God  himself  is  covertly  attacked  in 
many  of  the  invectives  against  laws,  govern- 
ments, and  the  supposed  arbitrary  and  unjust 
disproportion  of  ranks  and  riches. 

This  dispensation,  thus  properly  improved, 
would,  at  once  coll  into  exercise  the  generosity, 
kinduesH,  and  forbearance  of  the  superior  ;  and 
the  patience,  resignation,  ond  gratitude  of  tlie 
inferior ;  and  thus,  while  we  were  vindicating 
the  tMya  of  Providence,  we  should  lie  accom- 
plishing his  plan^  by  bringfing  into  action  those 
virtues  of  both  classos,  which  would  have  little 
exercise  had  there  been  no  inequality  in  station 
and  fortune.  Tliose  more  exalted  persons  who 
arc  so  zealously  contending  for  the  privileges  of 
rank  and  power,  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
religious  duties  and  considerate  virtues  which 
the  possession  of  rank  and  power  imposes  on 
themselves;  duties  and  virtues  which  should  ever 
be  inyeparoble  from  those  privile^res.  As  (he 
inferior  classes  have  little  real  right  to  complain 
of/aies  in  this  resfK*ct,let  the  great  In*  watchful 
to  give  them  as  little  cause  to  complain  of  man- 
ner.i.  In  order  to  this,  let  them  carefully  train 
up  their  children  to  supply  by  individual  kind- 
ness those  cases  of  hardship  which  laws  cannot 
reach  ;  let  them  obviate,  by  an  active  and  well- 
directed  com  [Mission,  those  imperfections  of 
which  tlie  best  constructed  human  institutions 
must  unavoidably  partake;  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  private  bounty,  early  inculcoted,  soften  those 
distresses  which  can  never  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  even  the  best  government  Let  them 
teach  their  olfspring,  that  the  charity  of  the 
rich  should  ever  be  subsidiary  to  the  public  pro- 
vision in  those  numberless  instances  to  which 
the  most  equal  laws  cannot  apply.  By  such 
means  every  lesson  of  politics  may  be  convert- 
ed into  a  lesson  of  piety ;  and  a  spirit  of  con- 
descending love  might  win  over  some  whom  a 
j  spirit  of  invective  will  only  inflame. 

Among  the  instances  of  negligence  into  which 
;  even  religiously  disposed  parents  and  teachers 
'  ore  apt  to  fall,  one  is,  that  they  aro  not  sufA- 
t  ciently  attentive  in  finding  interesting  employ 
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BMnt  for  the  Sunday.  They  do  not  make  a 
■cruple  of  tometimefl  allowing  their  children  to 
fill  ap  the  intervals  of  public  worship  with 
their  ordinary  employments  and  common  schonj 
exercises.  'Fhey  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
training  their  offspring  to  an  early  and  a  sys- 
tematic profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  this  cus. 
torn ;  for  to  children,  their  tasks  are  their  busi. 
ness ;  to  them  a  French  or  Latin  exercise  is  as 
serioas  an  occupation  as  the  exercise  of  a  trade 
or  profession  is  to  a  man ;  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  think  the  one  right  note,  they  will  not  be 
brought  hereafter  to  think  that  the  other  is 
wnmg :  for  tiio  opinions  and  practices  fixed  at 
this  important  season  are  not  easily  altered : 
and  an  early  habit  becomes  rooted  into  an  in. 
veterate  prejudice.  By  this  oversight  even  the 
friends  of  religion  may  bo  contributing  even, 
tually  to  that  abolition  of  the  Lord's  day,  so 
devoutly  wished  and  so  indefatigably  laboured 
mfler  by  its  enemies,  as  the  desired  preliminary 
to  the  destruction  of  whatever  is  most  dear  to 
christians.  What  obstruction  would  it  offer  to 
the  general  progress  of  youth,  if  all  their  Sunday 
exercises  (which,  with  reading,  composing, 
transcribing  and  getting  by  heart,  might  be  ex- 
tended to  an  entertaining  variety)  were  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  day  7 

Those  whose  own  spirits  and  vigour  of  mind 
are  exhausted  by  the  amusements  of  the  world, 
and  who  therefore  grow  faint  and  languid  under 
the  continuance  of  serious  occupation,  are  not 
aware  how  different  the  case  is  with  lively  young 
neople,  whose  spring  of  action  has  not  been 
Droken  by  habitual  indulgence.  They  are  not 
ttware  that  a  firm  and  well  disciplined  intellect 
wants,  comparatively,  little  amusement.  The 
mere  change  from  one  book  to  another,  is  a  re. 
lief  almost  amounting  to  pleasure.  But  then 
the  variation  must  bo  judiciously  made,  so  that 
to  novelty  must  be  superadded  comparative 
amusement;  that  is,  the  gradation  should  be 
made  from  the  more  to  the  less  serious  book. 
If  care  be  thus  taken  that  greater  exertion  of 
the  mental  powers  shaH  not  be  required,  when, 
through  length  of  application,  there  is  less  ability 
or  disposition  to  exert  them  ;  such  a  well  order, 
ed  distinction,  will  produce  on  Uie  mind  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  a  new  employment 

It  is  not  meant  to  impose  on  them  such  rigor, 
ous  study  as  shall  convert  the  day  they  should 
be  taught  to  love  into  a  day  of  burdens  and  hard, 
ships,  or  to  abridge  them  of  such  innocent  en. 
ioyments  as  are  compatable  with  a  season  of 
Jioly  rest  It  is  intended  merely  to  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a  marked  distinction  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  employments  and  studies  ;  for  on 
the  observance  or  neglect  of  this,  as  was  before 
observed,  their  future  notions  and  principles  will 
in  a  good  degree  be  formed.  The  Gospel,  in 
rescuing  the  Lord's  day  from  the  rigorous  bond- 
age  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  never  lessened  the 
obligation  to  keep  it  holy,  nor  meant  to  sane, 
tion  any  secular  occupation.*  Christianity  in 
lightening  its  austerities  has  not  defeated  the 
end  of  its  institution  ;  in  purifying  its  spirit,  it 
Las  not  abolished  its  object. 

•  The  stmnsest  proof  of  ihia  obmrvation  is  the  «»• 
dtiet  of  the  flrrt  chriatian*  who  had  their  initruetiutii 
ifflinediately  from  tbo  AposUei. 


Though  the  author,  chiefly  writing  with  » 
view  to  domestic  inatruetion,  Ine  purpoiely 
avoided  entering  on  .  the  disputed  quertion 
whether  a  school  or  home  education  be  beet ;  a 
question  which  perhaps  must  genarally  be  ds- 
cided  by  the  state  of  the  individual  iKMne,  aa^ 
the  state  of  the  individoal  echool ;  yet  she 
begs  leave  to  suggest  one  remark,  whieo  peeo> 
liarly  belongs  to  a  school  edaeation;  naoiely, 
the  general  habit  of  converting  the  Sunday  iato 
a  visitiug  da^,  by  way  of  gaining  time ;  as  if  tlie 
appropriate  mstroctions  of  the  Lord*B  day  weit 
the  cheapest  sacrifice  which  could  be  made  Id 
pleasure.  Even  in  those  schools  in  whieh  re- 
ligion is  considered^  an  indispensable  part  of 
instruction,  this  kina  of  instraotion  is  almost  ex- 
clusively limited  to  Sundays:  bow  then  are 
^irls  ever  to  make  any  progress  in  this  most 
important  article,  if  they  are  habituated  to  lose 
the  religious  advantages  of  the  school,  for  the 
sake  of  having  more  dainties  for  dinner  abroad  7 
This  remark  cannot  be  supposed  to  apply  to  the 
visits  which  children  make  to  religions  parents, 
and  indeed  it  only  applies  to  those  cases  where 
the  school  is  a  conscientious  aciiool,  and  the 
visit  a  trifling  visit. 

Among  other  subjects  which  engroM  a  good 
share  of  worldly  converaation,  one  of  the  most 
attracting  is  beauty.  Many  ladies  have  often 
a  random  way  of  talking  rapturouelj  on  the 
general  importance  and  the  fascinating  power 
of  beauty,  who  are  yet  prudent  enoagh  to  be 
very  unwilling  to  let  their  own  danghters  find 
out  they  are  handsome.  Perhaps  tin  contrary 
course  might  be  safer.  If  the  liUle  listener 
were  not  constantly  hearing  that  beauty  is  the 
best  gif^  she  would  not  be  so  vain  from  fanev- 
ing  herself  to  be  the  best  gifled.  Be  leas  sou- 
citous,  therefore,  to  conceal  from  her  a  secret, 
which,  with  all  your  watchfulness,  she  will  be 
sure  to  find  out,  without  your  telling ;  but  rather 
seek  to  lower  the  general  value  of  beauty  in  her 
estimation.  Use  your  daughter  in  all  thmgs  to  a 
different  standard  from  that  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  by  vulgar  people  and  servants  only  that  she 
will  lie  told  of  her  being  pretty.  She  will  be  hear- 
ing it  not  only  from  gay  ladies,  but  from  grave 
men ;  she  will  be  hearing  it  from  the  whole  world 
around  her.  The  antidote  to  the  present  danger 
is  not  now  to  be  searched  for ;  it  most  be  already 
operating ;  it  must  have  been  provided  for  in  the 
foundation  laid  in  the  general  principle  she  lias 
been  imbibing  before  Uiis  particular  temptation 
of  beauty  came  in  question.  And  this  general 
principle  is  an  habitual  indifference  to  flattery. 
She  must  have  learnt  not  to  be  intoxicated  by 
the  praise  of  the  world.  She  must  have  learnt 
to  estimate  things  by  their  intrinsic  worth, 
rather  than  by  the  world's  estimation.  Speak 
to  her  with  particular  kindness  and  commenda- 
tion of  plain  but  amiable  girls;  mention  with 
compassion  such  as  are  handsome  but  ill-ado- 
cated ;  speak  casually  of  some  who  were  onee 
thought  pretty,  but  have  ceaaed  to  bo  good; 
make  use  of  the  arguments  arising  fhm  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  beauty,  as  atrong 
additional  reasons  for  making  that  which  la 
little  valuable  in  itself,  still  less  valuable.  As  it 
is  a  new  idea  which  is  always  dangeroua^  yon 
may  thus  break  the  force  of  this  danger  br  nl 
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her  ui  early  introdoctioii  to  thia  ine?u 
table  knowledge,  which  would  become  more  in. 
tereatinff,  end  of  course  more  perilous  by  every 
■dditionaJ  year  ;  and  if  you  can  guard  against 
that  fatal  and  almoft  universal  error  of  letting 

that  she  ia  more  loved  on  account  of  her 


beauty,  her  fkmiliarity  with  the  idea  may  be 
^'^  dangerooa  than  its  novelty  aflerwards  would 


But  the  great  and  constant  peril  to  which 
yoang  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  are 
exposed,  is  the  prevailing  turn  and  spirit  of  ge. 
neral  conversation.  Even  the  children  of  better 
faaniliea,  who  are  well-instrocled  when  at  their 
studies,  are  yet  at  other  times  continually  be. 
bdding  the  woau>  set  up  in  the  highest  and 
Baei  aidvantageous  point  of  view.  Seeing  the 
world  :  knowing  the  world  !  standing  well  with 
tho  world !  making  a  figure  in  the  world !  ia 
spoken  of  as  including  tlw  whole  sum  and  sub. 
stanes  of  human  advantages.  They  hear  their 
edocatioii  almoet  exclusively  alluded  to  with  re. 
fcrence  to  the^ig-ars  it  will  enable  them  to  make 
in  the  world.  In  almost  ail  companies  they  hear 
all  that  the  world  admires  spoken  of  with  admi- 
ration ;  rank  flattered,  fame  coveted,  power 
naght,  beauty  idolized,  money  considered  as 
the  one  thing  needful,  and  as  the  atoning  sub- 
mtatm  tar  this  want  of  all  other  things ;  profit 
bald  ap  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  worldly  es. 
tioMlion  as  the  just  and  highest  prize  of  lauda- 
ble ambition ;  and  after  the  very  spirit  of  the 
world  has  been  thus  habitually  infused  into  them 
all  the  week,  one  cannot  expect  much  effect 
from  their  being  coldly  and  customarily  told 
DOW  and  then  en  Sondays,  that  they  must  not 
*  lov<e  the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world.* 
To  tell  them  once  in  seven  days  that  it  is  a  sin 
to  gratify  an  appetite  which  you  have  been 
whetting  and  stimulating  the  preceding  six,  is 
to  require  from  them  a  power  of  self-control, 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  impetuosity  of  the 
passiona,  especially  in  early  age,  should  have 
laoght  us  is  impossible. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  animadvert  on  the 
nsoal  misapplicatlcm  of  the  phrase,  *  knowing 
the  world  ;'  which  term  is  aimmonly  applied,  in 
the  vray  of  panegyric,  to  keen,  designing,  sel. 
fish,  ambitious  men,  who  study  mankind  in  or. 
der  to  tarn  them  to  their  own  account.  But  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  expression,  the  sense  which 
christian  parente  would  wish  to  impress  on  their 
children,  to  know  the  world  is  to  know  its  emp- 
tiness, ita  vanity,  its  fiitility,  and  its  wickedness. 
To  know  it  is  to  despise  it,  to  be  (ni  our  guard 
against  it,  to  labour  to  live  above  it ;  and  in  this 
view  an  obecore  Christian  in  a  village  may  be 
said  to  know  tlie  world  bettor  than  a  hoary 
eoortier  or  wily  politician.  For  how  can  they 
be  said  to  itnoie  it  who  go  on  to  kive  it,  to  bo  led 
captive  by  its  allurementa,  to  give  their  soul  in 
exchange  for  ita  lying  promises  7 

Bat  while  so  faue  an  estimate  is  often  made 
ia  frahionable  society  of  the  real  value  of  things ; 
.hat  ia,  while  Christianity  does  not  furnish  the 
Btudard,  and  human  opinion  does ;  while  the 
multiplying  our  desires  is  considered  as  a  symp. 
tern  oiTelepiDce,  though  to  subdue  those  desires 
is  the  |rawl  criterion  of  religion ;  while  mode. 
latien  m  beheld  oa  indicating  a  poornees  of  spi- 


rit,  though  to  that  very  poverty  of  spirit  the 
highest  promise  of  the  gospel  is  assigned;  while 
worldly  wisdom  is  sedulously  enjoined  by  world 
ly  friends,  in  contradiction  to  that  assertion 
*  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  with 
God  ;*  while  the  praise  of  man  is  to  be  anxiously 
sought  in  opposition  to  that  assurance,  that  *  the 
fear  of  man  worketh  a  snare  ;*  while  they  are 
taught  all  the  week,  that  *  the  friendship  of  the 
world*  is  the  wisest  pursuit ;  and  on  Sundaye 
that  *  it  is  enmity  with  GkmI  ;*  while  these  things 
are  so  (and  that  they  are  so  in  a  good  degree 
who  will  undertake  to  deny  ?)  may  we  not  ven. 
ture  to  affirm  that  a  Christian  education,  though 
it  be  not  an  impossible,  is  yet  a  very  difficult 
work? 


CHAP.  VI. 

ox  nre  EARLT  PORMIIfO  OF  RABTTS. 

On  the  neceeeity  of  forming  the  Judgment  to  di- 
rect  those  Habits, 

It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  education  is  the  forming 
of  habits.  I  may  be  suspected  of  having  recur 
red  too  often,  though  hitherto  only  incidentally, 
to  this  topic  It  is,  however,  a  topic  of  such  im« 
portance,  that  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  it 
somewhat  more  in  detail ;  as  the  early  forming 
of  right  habits  on  sound  principles  seems  to  be 
one  of  tho  grand  secrete  of  virtue  and  happineea. 

The  forming  of  any  one  good  habit  seems  to 
be  effected  rather  by  avoiding  the  opposite  bad 
habit,  and  resisting  every  temptation  to  the  op> 
posite  vice,  than  by  the  mere  occasional  prac- 
tice of  the  virtue  required. — Humility^  for  in- 
Htance,  is  less  an  act  than  o  diHposition  of  the 
mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a  single  perfbrmanco 
of  some  detached  humble  deed,  as  an  incessant 
watchfulness  against  every  propensity  to  pride. 
Sobriety,  is  not  a  prominent  ostensible  thing ;  it 
evidently  consists  in  a  series  of  negations,  and 
not  of  actions.  It  is  a  conscientiouH  habit  of 
resisting  every  incentive  to  intemperance.— 
Meekness  is  best  attained  and  exemplified  by 
gunrding  agfainst  every  tendency  to  anger,  im- 
patience and  renentinent.  A  habit  of  attention 
and  application  is  formed  by  early  and  constant 
vigilance  against  a  trifling  spirit  and  a  wander- 
ing  mind.  A  habit  of  industry,  by  watching 
ogainst  the  blundishmcnte  of  pleasure,  the  waste 
of  small  portions  of  time,  and  the  enchroach- 
ment  of  small  indulgences. 

Now,  to  stimulate  us  to  an  earnest  desire  of 
working  any  or  all  of  these  habite  into  the  minde 
of  children,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  consider 
what  a  variety  of  uses  each  of  them  involves. 

To  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  moderation 
and  temperance.  It  would  seem  to  a  superficial 
observer  of  no  very  great  importance  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  self-denial  in  respect  either  to  the  ele 
gancies  of  decoration,  or  to  the  delicacies  of  the 
table,  or  to  the  common  routine  of  pleasure; 
that  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  an  indifference 
to  luxuries  harmless  in  themselves;  and  no 
need  of  daily  moderation  in  those  persons  who 
are  possessed  of  affluence,  and  to  whom  there 
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fore,  as  the  expense  is  no  object,  so  the  forbear, 
ance  is  thoufrht  of  no  importance.  Those  acts 
of  self-denial,  I  admit,  when  contemplated  by 
themselves,  appear  to  be  of  no  gre&i  value,  yet 
they  assume  high  importance,  if  yon  consider 
what  it  is  to  have,  as  it  were,  dried  up  the  spring 
of  only  one  importunate  passion ;  if  you  reflect 
afler  any  one  such  conquest  is  obtained,  how 
•asily,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  followed  up 
by  others. 

How  much  future  virtue  and  self-government, 
in  more  important  things,  may  a  mother  there. 
£ire  be  securing  to  that  child,  who  should  al- 
ways  remain  in  as  high  a  situation  as  she  is  in 
when  the  first  foundations  of  tliis  quality  are 
laying ;  but  should  any  reverse  of  fortune  take 
place  in  the  daughter,  how  much  integrity  and 
independence  of  mind  also  may  be  prepared  for 
her,  by  the  early  excision  of  superfluous  desires. 
She,  who  has  been  trained  to  subdue  these  pro- 
pensities,  will,  in  all  probability  be  preserved 
from  running  into  worthless  company,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  splendor  which  may  be  at- 
tached to  it  She  will  be  rescued  from  the  temp, 
tation  to  do  wrong  things  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ments from  which  she  cannot  abstain.  She  is 
delivered  from  the  danger  of  flattering  those 
whom  she  despises ;  because  her  moderate  mind 
and  well  ordered  desires  do  not  solicit  induU 
l^ences  which  could  only  be  procured  by  mean 
compliances.  For  she  will  have  been  habilusted 
to  consider  the  character  as  the  leading  circum- 
stance of  attachment,  and  the  splendor  as  an 
accident,  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  it ; 
but  which,  when  it  does,  as  it  is  not  a  ground 
of  merit  in  the  possessor,  so  it  is  not  to  be  the 
ground  of  her  attachment  The  habit  of  self- 
control,  in  small  as  well  as  in  great  things  in- 
yolves  in  the  aggregate  less  loss  of  pleasure,  than 
will  bo  experienced  by  disappointments  in  the 
mind  ever  yielding  itself  to  the  love  of  present 
indulgences,  whenever  those  indulgences  should 
be  abridged  or  withdrawn. 

f^  She  who  has  been  accustomed  to  have  an  early 
iiabit  of  restraint  exorcised  over  all  her  appetites 

^  and  temper ;  she  who  has  been  used  to  set 
bounds  to  her  desires  as  a  general  principle, 
will  have  learned  to  withstand  a  passion  for 
dress  and  personal  ornaments  ;  and  the  woman 
who  has   conquered   this   propensity  has   snr- 

L  mounted  one  of  the  most  domineering  tempta- 
tions which  assail  the  sex.  While  this  seemingly 
little  circumstance,  if  noglected,  and  the  oppo- 
site  habit  formed,  may  be  the  first  step  to  every 
successive  error,  and  every  consequent  distress. 
Those  women  who  are  ruined  by  seduction  in 
the  lower  classes,  and  those  who  are  made  mi- 
serable by  ambitious  marriages  in  the  higher, 
will  be  more  frequently  found  to  owe  their  mi- 
sery to  an  ungoverned  passion  for  dress  and 
;..  show,  than  to  motives  more  apparently  bad.  An 
habitual  moderation  in  this  article,  growing  out 
of  a  pure  self-denying  principle,  and  not  arising 
from  the  affectation  of  a  singularity,  which  may 
have  more  pride  in  it,  than  others  feci  in  the  in- 
dulgence  of  any  of  the  things  which  this  singu- 
larity renounces,  includes  many  valuable  ad- 
Tantages.  Modesty,  simplicity,  humility,  econo- 
my, prudence,  liberality,  charity,  are  almost  in- 
tepu^bly,  and  not  very  remotely,  connected 


with  an  habitual  yictory  over 
and  a  turn  to  persona]  ezpens 
and  less  striking  virtues  are  th 
which  serve  to  string  and  oonne 

An  early  and  unremitting  set 
mind  to  a  habit  of  attention  n 
the  outward  expression  of  good 
of  its  incidental  advantages,  bu 
thcr  creates,  better  qualities  th 
vacancy  and  inattention  not  onl 
manners,  but  are  usually  the  i 
of  an  ordinary,  yet  of  a  neglecte 
To  the  habitually  inattentive,  I 
benefit;  company  affords  littl 
while  a  self-imposed  attention  s 
tion,  and  creates  a  spirit  of  in 
quiry,  which  often  lifts  a  oomr 
ing  to  a  degree  of  eminence  in 
gacity,  and  usefulness,  which  ii 
gent  genius  does  not  always  rei 
attention  exercises  intellect,  qi 
ment,  multiplies  ideas,  enlarge 
combining  images  and  compa 
and  gives  a  faculty  of  picking  \ 
from  circumstances  the  least 
gaining  instruction  from  those 
quently  recurring  occasions,  wi 
and  the  negligent  turn  to  no  aci 
any  thing  or  person  is  so  unpr 
to  yield  some  fruit  to  the  attenti 
collector  of  ideas.  But  this  is 
the  highest  praise  of  such  a  p 
early  imposes  on  herself  a  habi 
tion  to  whatever  she  is  cngag< 
wage  early  war  with  wanderinf 
less  reveries,  and  that  disqual 
busy,  but  unprofitable  imagina 
the  idle  are  occupied,  and  the 
sorbcd.  She  who  keeps  her  int 
in  action,  studies  with  advanta 
books,  and  the  world.  Whereai 
undisciplined  minds  vagrant  tho 
suffered  to  range  without  restrie 
occasions,  will  find  they  cannot 
home,  when  wanted  to  assist  ii 
Thoughts,  which  are  indulged  i 
dering,  will  not  be  readily  resti 
lemnities  of  public  worship  or  < 
tion. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  neo 
must  be  noticed  that  the  habit 
industry^  which  is  indeed  closely 
those  of  which  we  have  just  mac 
not  be  too  early  or  too  sedulousi 
not  the  sprightly  and  the  briUiai 
try  as  a  plebian  quality,  as  a  qui 
ciscd  only  by  those  who  have  thei 
or  their  fortune  to  make.  But  ] 
it,  and  adopt  it  as  an  habit  to  w 
vatcd  characters  have,  in  a  good 
their  distinction.  The  masters 
leaders  in  literature,  legislators, 
even  a|X)stIcs  and  reformers  wc 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  have  ei 
verted,  and  astonished  the  worl 
been  eminent  possessors  of  this 
tontatious  quality.  It  is  the  q 
the  immortal  Newton  modestly  a 
vast  attainments;  who,  when  fa 
what  means  he  had  been  enabb 
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wnettmfai  pn^nm  which  itruck  mankind  with 
wondeft  replisd,  that  it  waa  not  lo  mach  owin^ 
to  any  superior  strong  orgvnins,  av  to  an  habit 
of  patient  thinking,  laborioua  attention,  and  cloae 
mpplication.  We  moat,  it  is  true,  make  aome 
deductions  for  the  humilitjr  of  the  speaker*  Yet 
it  is  not  orerratingr  ita  yaJue,  to  assert  tliat  in- 
dustry is  the  sturdy  and  hard  workiogr  pioneer, 
who  by  peraeverinff  labour  remores  obstructions, 
owvroomea  difficulties,  clears  intricacies,  and 
thua  facilitatca  the  march,  and  aids  the  victories 
•T  genius. 

An  exact  habit  of  eeemomy  is  of  the  same  fa- 
mily with  the  two  ibregoing  qualities ;  and  like 
them  is  the  prolific  parent  of  a  nomeroua  off- 
spring of  virtnea.  For  want  of  the  early  ingraft- 
ing of  Ihia  practice  on  its  onl^  legitimate  stock 
— *a  sooad  principle  of  integrity — may  we  not, 
in  loo  maay  inatancee  in  subsequent  life,  almost 
mpply  to  the  &tal  effecta  of  domestic  profuscness, 
what  Tacitns  obaenres  of  a  lavish  profligacy  in 
the  ezpeDditore  of  public  money— that  an  ex- 
chequer which  is  exhausted  b^  prodigality  will 
probably  be  replenished  by  crimes. 

Those  who  are  early  trained  to  scrupulous 
ponetnaJity  in  the  division  of  time,  and  an  ex- 
actness to  the  hours  of  their  childish  business, 
will  have  learnt  how  much  the  economy  of  time 
is  pffomoted  by  habita  of  punctuality,  when  they 
akall  enter  on  the  more  important  business  of 
life.  By  getting  one  employment  cleared  away, 
exactly  as  the  succeeding  employment  shall  have 
a  claim  to  be  despatched,  they  will  learn  two 
things :  that  one  business  must  not  trench  on 
the  time  which  belongs  to  another  business,  and 
to  set  a  value  on  thoae  odd  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  even  miaalss  which  are  soofUn  lost  between 
succeesivednlioa,  fbr  want  of  calculation,  punctu- 
ality and  arrengemenU 

A  habit  of  fititetutility  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
earliest  which  the  youthful  mind  may  be  made 
capable  of  receiving ;  and  it  is  so  connected  with 
truth,  with  morals,  and  with  the  general  good 
government  of  the  mind,  as  to  render  it  impor- 
tant  that  it  should  be  brought  into  exercise  on 
the  smallest  occasions.  But  I  refrain  from  en- 
larging oo  thia  point  as  it  will  be  discussed  in 
another  part  of  this  work.* 

It  requires  perhapa  still  more  sedulity  to  lay 
early  the  first  foundation  of  those  interior  habits 
which  are  grounded  on  watchfulness  against 
such  faults  as  do  not  oflen  betray  themselves  by 
breaking  out  into  open  excess ;  and  which  there 
would  therefore  be  less  discredit  in  judging.  It 
should  more  particularly  make  a  part  of  the  first 
elements  of  education,  to  try  to  infuiie  into  the 
mind  that  particular  principle  which  stands  in 
opposition  to  those  evil  tempers,  to  which  the 
individual  pupil  is  more  immediately  addicted. 
As  it  cannot  be  f<dlowed  up  too  closely,  so  it  can 
hardly  be  set  about  too  early.  May  we  not  bor. 
row  an  important  illustration  of  this  truth  from 
the  fabulous  hero  of  the  Grecian  story  7  He  who 
waa  one  day  to  perform  exploits,  which  should 
fill  the  earth  with  his  renown,  began  by  con- 
^uerinff  in  his  infancy  ;  and  it  was  a  prelimina. 
ry  to  his  delivering  the  world  firom  monsters  in 
lus  riper  years,  that  he  should  set  out  by  strang- 
ling tiie  serpents  in  his  cradle. 

•  Bss  Cb«pCsr  on  Dsfinitioas. 
Vol.  I.  Y 


It  must  however  be  observed  that  diligent 
is  to  be  exercised,  that,  together  with  the  *gra^ 
dual  formation  of  these  and  other  useful  kaoiU^ 
an  adequate  attention  be  employed  to  the  form- 
ing of  the  judgment ;  to  the  framing  such  a 
sound  constitution  of  mind,  as  shall  supply  ths 
power  of  directing  all  the  faculties  of  the  under- 
standing, and  all  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  to 
keep  their  proper  places  and  due  btuiida,  to  ob- 
serve their  just  proportions,  and  maintain  their 
right  station,  relation,  order,  and  dependence* 

For  instance,  while  the  young  person's  mind 
is  trained  to  thoee  habits  of  attention  and  indua. 
try,  which  we  have  been  recommending ;  great 
care  must  be  used  that  her  judgment  be  so  en- 
lightened as  to  enable  her  to  form  sound  notions 
with  regard  to  what  is  really  worthy  her  attentive 
pursuit,  without  which  discriminating  power, 
application  would  only  be  actively  misemploy- 
ed ;  and  ardour  and  industry  would  but  serve 
to  lead  her  more  widely  from  the  right  road  of 
troth.  Without  a  correct  judgment  she  would 
be  wasting  her  activity  on  what  was  frivolous,  or 
exhausting  it  on  what  was  mischievous.  With- 
out that  ardour  and  activity  we  have  been  re- 
commending she  might  only  be  *  weaving  spi- 
ders* webs  ;*  with  it,  if  destitute  of  judgmenti 
she  would  be  *  hatching  oockatricca'  eggs.* 

Again,  if  the  judgment  be  not  well  mfbrmed 
as  to  the  nature  and  true  ends  of  temperance, 
the  ill. instructed  mind  might  be  led  into  a  sa- 
perstitious  reliance  on  the  merits  of  selfdenial ; 
and  resting  in  the  letter  of  a  few  outward  ob- 
servances, without  any  conaideration  of  the  spirit 
of  this  christian  virtue,  might  be  led  to  infer  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  ahtiinenee  from 
'  meat  and  drink,*  and  not  *  peace,  and  righteous- 
ness, and  joy  in  the  Holy  GhoaL' 

The  same  well  ordered  judgment  will  also  be 
required  in  superintending  and  regulating  the 
habit  of  economy  ;  fbr  extravagance  being  rather 
a  relai  ive  than  a  positive  term,  the  true  art  of 
regulating  expense,  is  not  to  proportion  it  to  tho 
fashion,  or  to  the  opinion  or  practice  of  others, 
but  to  our  own  station  and  to  our  own  circum- 
stances. Aristippus  being  accused  of  extrava- 
gance by  one  who  was  not  rich,  because  he  had 
given  six  crowns  for  a  small  fish,  said  to  him, 
*  Why  what  would  you  have  given  V — *  Twelve 
pence,'  answered  the  other.  *Then,*  replied 
Aristippus,  *our  economy  is  equal;  for  six 
crowns  are  no  more  to  me  than  twelve  pence 
are  to  you.* 

It  is  tho  more  important  to  enlighten  the  judg- 
ment in  this  |)oint,  because  so  predominant  la 
the  control  of  custom  and  fashion,  that  men  cf 
unfixed  principle  are  driven  to  borrow  other 
peoples*  judgment  of  them,  before  they  can  ven- 
ture to  determine  whether  they  themselves  are 
rich  or  happy.  These  vain  slaves  to  human 
opinion  do  not  so  oflen  say,  How  oufifht  I  to  act? 
or.  What  ought  I  to  spend  ?  as.  What  does  ths 
world  think  I  ought  to  do?  What  do  others  think 
I  ought  to  spend  7 

I'hcro  is  also  a  perpetual  call  for  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  judgment  in  settling  the  true  no- 
tion of  what  meekness  is,  beforp  we  can  adopt 
the  practice  without  falling  into  error.  We  must 
apprixe  those  on  whose  minds  we  are  inculca- 
ting this  amiable  virtue,  of  the  broad  line  of  dis- 
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tinetion  between  Christian  meekness  and  that 
well-bred  tone  and  gentle  manner  which  passes 
oarrent  for  it  in  the  world.  We  must  teach 
them  also  to  distinguish  tictween  an  humble  opi. 
nion  of  our  own  itbility  to  judge,  and  servile  de- 
reliction  of  truth  and  principle,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  poor  praise  of  indiscriminate  oompli- 
anee  and  yielding  softness.  We  must  lead  them 
to  distinguish  accurately  between  K.  nestj  and 
obstinacy,  between  perseverance  and  perverse- 
ness,  between  firmness  and  prejudice.  We  must 
convince  them  tliat  it  is  not  meekness,  but  base- 
ness, when  through  a  dishonest  dread  of  offiind- 
ing  the  prosperous,  or  displeasing  the  powerful, 
we  forbear  to  recommend,  or  refuse  to  support, 
thoeo  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  recommend  or  to 
■upporU  That  it  is  selfuhness  and  not  meek- 
ness,  when  through  fear  of  forfeiting  any  portion 
of  oar  reputation,  or  risking  our  own  favour 
with  others,  we  refuse  to  bear  our  testimony  to 
napeeted  worth  or  discredited  virtue.* 


CHAP.  VII. 

FUial  obedience  not  ike  character  of  the  age, — A 
eempariton  with  the  preceding  age  in  this  re- 
9pect. — Those  who  cultivate  the  mind  adviaed 

^  to  study  the  nature  of  the  soil, —  Unpromising 
children  often  make  strong  characters. —  Teach- 
ers too  apt  to  devote  their  pains  almost  exclu- 
nvely  to  children  of  parts. 

Among  the  real  improvements  of  modem 
times,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  it  is  to  be  foared 
that  the  growth  of  filial  obedience  cannot  be  in- 
eluded.  Who  can  forbear  observing  and  regret- 
ting in  a  variety  of  instances,  that  not  only  sons 
but  daughters  have  adopted  something  of  that 
spirit  of  independence,  and  disdain  of  control, 
which  characterize  the  times  ?  And  is  it  not 
too  generally  obvious  that  domestic  manners  are 
not  slightly  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  hue 
of  public  principles  7  The  rights  of  man  have 
been  discusned,  till  we  are  somewhat  wearied 
with  the  discussion.  To  these  have  been  oppo- 
sed, as  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  illumi- 
nation, and  with  more  presumption  than  pru. 
denoe,  the  rights  of  toomen.  It  follows,  accord, 
ing  to  tlic  natural  progression  of  human  things, 
that  the  next  influx  of  that  irradiation  which 
our  enlighteners  are  pouring  in  upon  us,  will 
illuminate  the  world  with  grave  descants  on  the 
rights  of  youth,  the  rights  of  children^  the  rights 
of  babies  I 

This  revolutionary  spirit  in  families  suggests 

ho  remark,  that  among  the  faults  with  which 

h  had  been  too  much  the  fashion  of  recent  times 

to  load  the  memory  of  the  incomparable  Milton, 

tne  of  the  charges  brought  against  his  private 

*  To  this  criminal  timidity,  madame  de  Maintenon,  a 
vomaii  of  part*  and  piut)',  sacrificed  the  iuj^nioiii  and 
«minble  Racine;  whom,  while  she  had  lavteennufh  to 
adiuifP.  plin  had  not  tlie  frcnero»ity  to  defend,  wlion  tlie 
royal  favour  wan  withdrawn  from  him.  A  at  ill  darker 
Tlond  hanKA  over  her  fame,  on  account  of  the  nelA^h  ncii- 
«raliiyi*lH*  maintained  in  not  intprposin;  berfffKNl  ofliccs 
between  tlm  refleutnientfi  of  tlie  k\n^  and  tlie  anfi»:rin|fs 
of  the  iliif  unoia.  It  ia  a  heavy  anravation  of  her  fliult, 
that  the  beiwlf  had  been  educated  in  the  (kith  of  ibeae 
psisBculed  people 


character  (for  witli  his  pditiol 
have  here  nothing  to  do)  iioa  bw 
so  severe  a  fkUier  as  to  have 
daughters,  after  he  was  blind,  to 
him,  for  his  sole  pleasure,  Greek 
thors,  of  which  they  did  not  und< 
But  this  is  in  fact  nothing  more  tJ 
of  the  strict  domestic  rcgulationi 
which  Milton  lived  ;  and  should 
forward  as  a  proof  of  the  severitj 
dual  temper.  Nor  indeed  in  any 
ever  be  considered  as  an  hardshi 
tionate  child  to  amuse  an  afHicto 
though  it  should  be  attended  wit 
crifice  of  her  own  pleasure  than 
in  the  present  instance.* 

Is  the  author  then  inculcating 
trine  of  paternal  austerity  ?  By 
drives  the  gentle  spirit  to  artifice, 
to  despair.  It  generates  deceit 
the  most  hopeless  and  hateful  in  1 
logne  of  female  failings.  Ungov 
the  teacher,  and  inability  to  di 
tween  vcnisl  errors  and  premm 
though  they  may  lead  a  timid  ci 
wrong  tempers,  or  to  conceal  bi 
not  help  her  to  subdue  the  one 
other.  The  dread  of  severity  wil 
children  to  seek,  not  for  reformat) 
punity.  A  readiness  to  forgive  1 
frankness :  and  we  should,  above 
courage  them  to  be  frank,  in  or 
their  faults.  They  have  not  mot 
ing  open,  they  only  discover  mon 
the  worst  of  the  character  we  hi 
will  enable  us  to  make  it  better. 

Discipline,  however,  is  not  ci 
straint  is  not  severity.  A  discrir 
er  will  appreciate  the  individos 
each  pupil,  in  order  to  approprial 
ment  We  must  strengthen  th 
we  repel  the  bold.  We  cannot  e 
Cfipt ;  for  after  studying  the  fa 
after  digesting  them  into  the  besi 
nmst  deficnd  on  contingent  circ 
that  which  is  good  may  yet  b 
The  cultivator  of  the  human  mi 
the  i>ardencr,  study  diversities  of 
plant  diligently  and  water  faithfi 
fruit.  The  skilful  labourer  km 
where  the  surface  is  not  particuli 
there  is  often  a  rough  strong  groi 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  break 
we  are  often  most  taken  with  i 
though  it  conceal  a  shallow  de| 
promises  present  reward  and  littl 
strong  and  pertinacious  tempers, 

*  In  ppite  of  this  too  prcvailins  npir 
when,  hy  an  invitrted  state  of  fociety, 
and  pleasure  are  rather  exacted  by  chiM 
than  required  by  parents  fromchililre 
stances  miirhl  beadduo>d  of  filial  affect 
able  to  the  (ireMnt  period.  And  the  au 
plenanre,  that  f>he  han  Keen  amiable  voi 
rank  cnndiictinc  the  Mep«  of  a  blinci  b 
rent  with  true  filial  fimdnefiB ;  and  has 
teil.  in  aiiotlKT  fhinily.  tlie  intereatii 
daufhterM  wh  •  were  iioth  liandH  and  < 
and  nearly  blind  (kther.  It  iit  but  Junt 
thene  exaiiiule!i  nrc  not  taken  from  tha 
life  which  Milton  fillfd.  but  Uwn  tbe 
l*MUtest  otBcGra  in  tin  autew 
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bmpf  obftinacy  it  the  leadinjr  vice,  am!er  skilful 
muiBgement  oflen  torn  out  steady  and  sterling 
characters ;  while  from  sofler  day  a  firm  ana 
vigorous  virtue  is  but  seldom  produced.  Perti- 
nacity is  often  principle,  which  wants  nothing 
but  to  be  led  to  its  true  object ;  while  the  nni> 
ibnnly  yielding,  and  universally  accommodating 
spirit,  is  not  seldom  the  result  of  a  feeble  tone 
of  morals,  of  a  temper  eager  for  praise  and  act- 
ing for  reward. 

Bat  these  revolatinns  in  character  cannot  be 
effected  by  a  mere  education.  Plutarch  had  ob- 
■erred  th^  the  medical  science  would  never  be 
brought  to  perfection  till  poisons  should  bo  con- 
verted into  physic.  What  our  late  improvers  in 
natural  science  have  done  in  the  medical  world, 
by  converting  the  most  deadly  ingredients  into 
instniments  of  life  and  health,  Chnstianity  with 
a  sort  of  divine  alchymy  has  effected  in  the  mo- 
ral world,  by  that  transmutation  which  makes 
those  passions  which  have  been  working  (br  sin 
become  active  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The 
Tiolent  temper  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  which  was 
'exceedingly  mad'  against  the  saints  of  God, 
did  Gkxi  see  fit  to  convert  into  that  burning  zeal 
which  enabled  Paul  the  apostle  to  labour  so  un- 
remittingly fi>r  the  conversion  of  the  gentile 
workL  Christianity  indeed  does  not  so  much 
give  ns  new  aflfections  or  faculties,  as  give  a 
aew  direction  to  those  we  already  have.  She 
changes  that  sorrow  of  the  world  which  worketh 
death  into  *  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repent- 
She  changes  our  anger  against  the  per- 
w«  dislike  into  hatred  of  their  sins.  *  The 
of  man  which  worketh  a  snare,*  she  trans- 
moAes  into  *  that  fear  of  God  which  worketh 
nlvatioa.*  That  religion  does  not  extinguish 
the  paiMons,  but  only  alters  their  object,  the 
animated  expressions  of  the  fervid  apostle  con- 
firm— ^"Tea,  mhzi  fearfulnesB  ;  yea,  what  clear- 
img  9f  ffonvBtlveB  ;  yea,  what  indifrnation  ;  yea, 
what  /(Mr;  yea,  what  vehement  desire;  yea, 
what  zeal ;  yea,  what  revenge.* 

Thus,  by  some  of  the  most  troublesome  pas- 
sions of  our  nature  being  converted  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  a  religious  education  to  the  sid« 
of  virtue,  a  double  purpose  is  effected.  Because 
it  is  the  character  of  the  passions  never  to  ob- 
serve a  neutrality.  If  they  are  no  longer  rebelt<, 
they  become  auxiliaries ;  and  the  accesainn  of 
strength  is  doubled,  because  a  foe  subdnod  is  an 
ally  obtained.  For  it  is  the  effect  of  religion  on 
the  passions,  that  when  she  siezes  the  enemy's 
garrison,  she  does  not  content  herself  with  do- 
ifeating  its  future  mischiefs,  she  does  not  destroy 
the  works,  she  docs  not  burn  the  arsenal  and 
spike  the  cannon ;  but  the  artillery  she  seizes, 
■he  turns  to  her  own  use ;  she  attacks  in  her 
tarn,  and  plants  its  whole  force  against  an  ene- 
my from  whom  she  has  taken  it 

Bat  while  I  would  deprecate  harshness,  I 
would  enforce  discipline ;  and  that  not  merely 
00  the  ground  of  religion,  but  of  happiness  also. 
One  reason,  not  seldom  brought  forward  by  ten- 
der  but  mistaken  mothers  as  an  apology  for  an 
onbounded  indulgence,  especially  to  weakly 
children,  is,  that  they  probably  will  not  live  to 
Mijoy  the  world  when  grown  up,  and  that  there, 
mis  they  would  not  abridge  the  little  pleasure 
•  9  Corinthians,  vii.  L 


they  may  enjoy  at  the  present,  leet  they  she  Jd 
be  taken  out  of  the  world  without  having  tasted 
any  of  its  delights.  But  a  slight  degree  of 
observation  would  prove  that  this  is  an  error  in 
judgment  as  well  as  in  principle.  For  omitting 
any  considerations  rcnpecting  their  future  well 
fare,  and  entering  only  into  their  immediate  in* 
terests ;  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  children 
who  kuow  no  control,  whose  faults  encounter 
no  contradiction,  and  whose  humours  experience 
constant  indulgence,  grow  more  irritable  and 
capricious,  invent  wants,  create  desires,  lose  all 
relish  for  the  pleasures  which  they  know  thev 
may  reckon  upon ;  and  become  perhaps  mora 
miserable  than  even  those  unfortunate  children 
who  labour  under  the  more  obvious  and  mora 
commiserated  misfortune  of  suffering  under  th«' 
tyranny  of  unkind  parents. 

An  early  habitual  restraint  Is  peculiarly  im 
portant  to  the  future  character  and  happiness  of 
women.  A  judicious,  unrelazing,  but  steady 
and  gentle  curb  on  their  tempers  and  passions 
can  alone  insure  their  peace  and  establish  their 
principles.  It  is  a  habit  which  cannot  be  adopted 
too  soon,  nor  persisted  in  too  pertinaciously. 
They  should  when  very  young  be  inured  to 
contradiction.  Instead  of  hearing  their  htm 
mot8  treasured  up  and  repeated  till  the  guests 
are  tired,  and  till  the  children  begin  to  think  it 
dull,  when  they  themselves  are  not  the  little  he- 
roines of  the  theme,  they  should  be  accustomed 
to  receive  but  moderate  praise  for  their  vivacity 
or  their  wit,  though  they  should  receive  juat 
commendation  for  such  qualities  as  have  mora 
worth  than  splendour. 

Patience,  diligence,  quiet,  and  nnfatigned 
perseverance,  industry,  regularity,  and  economy 
of  time,  as  these  are  the  dispositions  I  would  la- 
bour to  excite,  so  these  are  the  qualities  I  would 
warmly  commend.  So  far  from  admiring  ge- 
nius, or  extolling  its  prompt  effusions,  I  would 
rather  intimate  (hat  excellence,  to  a  certain  de- 
cree, is  in  the  power  of  every  competitor :  that 
It  is  the  vanity  of  over-valuing  herself  for  sup- 
posed original  powers,  and  slackening  exertion 
in  consequence  of  that  vanity,  which  oflen  leave 
tlio  lively  ignorant,  and  the  witty  superficial. — 
A  girl  who  overhears  her  mother  tell  the  com- 
pany that  she  is  a  genius,  and  is  so  quick,  that 
she  never  thinks  of  applying  to  her  task  till  a 
few  minutes  before  she  is  to  bo  called  to  repeat 
it,  will  acquire  such  a  confidence  in  her  own 
abilities,  that  she  will  be  .tdvoncing  in  conceit 
as  she  is  falling  short  in  knowledge.  Whereas, 
if  she  were  made  to  suspect  thot  her  want  of 
application  rather  indicated  a  deficiency  than  a 
superiority  in  her  understanding,  she  would  be- 
come industrious  in  proportion  as  she  became 
modest ;  an^  by  thus  adding  the  diligence  of  the 
humble  t/)  the  talents  of  the  ingenious,  she 
might  really  attain  a  degree  of  excellence,  which 
mere  quickness  of  parts,  too  lazy,  because  too 
proud  to  apply,  seldom  attains. 

Girls  should  be  led  to  distrust  their  own  judg- 
ment ;  they  should  learn  not  to  murmur  at  expos- 
tulation ;  they  should  be  accustomed  to  expect 
and  to  endure  opposition.  It  is  a  lesson  with 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  furnish  them ; 
and  they  will  not  practise  it  the  worse  for  hav- 
ing learnt  it  the  sooner.    U  is  of  the  last  im- 
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portance  to  their  happineis,  even  in  this  life, 
that  they  thonld  early  acquire  a  aubroissiTe  tem- 
per and  a  forboaringr  spirit  They  must  endure 
to  be  thought  wrong  Bometimes,  when  they  can. 
not  but  feel  they  are  right  And  while  they 
•hould  be  anxiously  aspiring  to  do  well,  they 
mast  not  expect  always  to  obtain  the  praise  of 
having  done  so.  But  while  a  gentle  demeanour 
ia  inculcated,  let  them  not  be  instructed  to  prac- 
tise gentleness  merely  on  the  low  ground  of i  its 
being  decorous,  and  fbminine,  and  pleasing,  and 
ealculatad  to  attract  human  favour:  but  let 
them  be  carefully  taught  to  cultivate  it  on  the 
high  principle  of  ob^ience  to  Christ ;  on  the 
practical  ground  of  labouring  after  conformity 
to  Him,  who,  when  he  proposed  himself  as  a 
perfect  pattern  of  imitation,  did  not  say,  learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  great,  or  wise,  or  mighty,  but 

*  learD  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  :*  and 
who  graciously  promised  that  the  reward  sliould 
accompany  the  practice,  by  encouragingly  add. 
ing,  *  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.*  Do 
not  teach  them  humility  on  the  ordinary  ground 
that  vanity  is  unamiaUef  and  that  no  one  will 
Ine  them  if  they  are  proud ;  for  that  will  only 
go  to  correct  the  exterior,  and  make  them  soft 
and  smiling  hypocrites.    But  inform  them,  that 

*  God  resisteth  the  proud,'  while  *■  them  that  are 
meek  he  shall  guide  in  judgment,  and  such  as 
are  gentle,  them  shall  he  teach  his  way.*  In 
these  as  in  all  other  cases,  an  habitual  attention 
to  the  motives  should  be  carefully  substituted  in 
their  young  hearts,  in  the  place  of  too  much 
anxiety  about  the  ei>ent  of  actions.  Principles, 
aims,  and  intentions  should  be  invariably  insist- 
ed  on,  as  the  only  true  ground  of  right  practice, 
and  they  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
too  much  solicitude  for  that  human  praise  which 
attaches  to  appearances  as  much  as  to  realities, 
to  success  more  than  to  desert. 

Let  me  repeat,  without  incurring  the  censure 
of  tautology,  that  it  will  be  of  .vast  importance 
not  to  let  slip  the  earliest  occasions  of  working 
gentle  manners  into  an  habit  on  their  only  true 
roandation.  Christian  meekness.  For  this  pur. 
pose  I  would  again  urge  your  calling  in  the  ex. 
ample  of  our  Redeemer  m  aid  of  his  precepts. 
Endeavour  to  make  your  pupil  feci  that  all  the 
wonders  exhibited  in  his  lifb  do  not  so  over, 
whelm  the  awakened  heart  with  rapture,  love, 
and  astonishment,  as  the  perpetual  instances  of 
his  humility  and  meekness,  with  which  the  Gos- 
pel  abonnds.  Stupenddis  miracles,  exercises  of 
mfinite  power  prompted  by  infinite  mercy,  are 
acti(Ni8  which  we  should  n&turally  enough  con. 
ceive  as  growing  out  of  omnipotence  and  divine 
perfection :  but  silence  under  cmd  mockings, 
patience  under  ropronch,  gentlenesaof  demeanor 
under  unparalleled  injuries ;  these  ire  perfec. 
tions  of  which  unassisted  nature  not  oi»ly  has  no 
conception  in  a  Divine  Being,  but  at  which  it 
would  revolt,  had  not  the  reality  been  exempli, 
fied  by  our  perfect  pattern.  Healing  the  sick, 
feeding  the  multitude,  restoring  the  blind,  rais. 
ing  the  dead,  are  deeds  of  which  we  could  form 
some  adequate  idea,  as  necessarily  flowing  from 
Almighty  goodness :  but  lo  wash  his  disciples* 
feet — to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor — to  re. 
nounce  not  only  ease,  for  that  heroes  have  done 
on  human  motives — but  to  renounce  praise,  to 


forgive  his  persecutors,  to  bve  hit  Mwmieft  to 
pray  for  his  murderers  with  his  last  taireath  ^— 
these  are  things  which,  while  thev  compel  us  to 
cry  out  with  the  centurion,  *  Truly  this  was  the 
Son  of  God,*  should  remind  us,  that  thev  are  not 
only  adoruUe  huiimUahle  parts  of  his  character. 
These  are  not  speculative  and  barren  doctrines 
which  he  came  to  preach  to  Christiana,  bot  liv- 
ing duties  which  he  meant  to  entail  on  them; 
symbols  of  their  profession ;  tests  of  their  disci 
pleship.  These  are  perfections  which  we  are 
not  barely  to  contemplate  with  holy  awe  and  diii- 
tant  admiration,  as  if  they  were  reatricted  to 
the  divine  nature  of  our  Redeemer ;  but  we  most 
consider  them  as  suited  to  the  human  natora 
also,  which  he  condescended  to  participate.^  In 
contemplating^  we  must  imilmte;  in  admiring 
we  must  practise ;  and  in  our  measure  and  de- 
gree go  and  do  likewise.  Elevate  your  thought! 
ror  one  moment  to  this  standard  (and  you  khoaU 
never  allow  yourself  to  be  contented  with  a  low- 
er) and  then  go,  if  you  can,  and  teach  yonr  chil- 
dren to  be  mUd,  and  softi  and  gentle  on  worldly 
grounds,  on  human  motives,  as  an  external 
attraction,  as  a  decoration  to  their  sex,  as  an 
appendage  to  their  rank,  as  an  expression  of 
their  good  breeding. 

There  is  a  custom  among  teachers,  which  is 
not  the  more  right  for  being  common ;  they  aro 
apt  to  bestow  an  undue  proportion  of  pains  on 
children  of  the  best  capacity,  as  if  only  {geniuses 
were  worthy  of  attention.  They  should  reflect 
that  in  moderate  talenta,  carefully  cultivated, 
we  are  perhaps  to  look  for  the  chief  happinesa 
and  virtue  of  society.  If  superlative  genius  had 
been  genarally  necessary,  its  existence  would 
not  have  been  so  rare ;  for  Omnipotence  ooold 
easily  have  made  those  talents  common  which 
we  now  consider  as  extraordinary,  had  they  been 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  plan.  Besides, 
while  we  are  conscientiously  instructing  chil- 
dren  of  moderate  capacity,  it  is  a  comfort  to  re- 
flect, that  if  no  labour  will  raise  them  to  a  high 
degree  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  distinction, 
yet  they  may  be  led  on  to  perfection  in  that  road 
in  which  *  a  wayfaring  man,  though  simpleshalT 
not  err.*  And  when  a  motlier  feels  disposed  to 
repine  that  her  family  is  not  likely  to  exhibit  a 
group  of  future  wits  and  growing  beauties,  let 
her  console  herself  by  looking  abroad  into  tha 
world,  where  she  will  quickly  perceive  that  the 
monopoly  of  happiness  is  not  engrossed  by 
beauty,  nor  that  of  virtue  by  genius. 

Perhaps  mediocrity  of  parts  was  decreed  to 
be  the  ordinary  lot,  by  way  of  furnishing  a  sti- 
mulus to  industry,  and  strengthening  the  mo- 
tives to  virtuous  application.  For  is  it  not  ob- 
vious that  moderate  abilities,  carefully  carried 
to  that  measure  of  perfection  of  which  they  ara 
capable,  oflen  enables  their  possessors  to  out- 
strip, in  the  race  of  knowledge  and  of  usefulness, 
their  more  brilliant  but  less  persevering  com- 
petitors? It  is  with  mental  endowments,  as 
with  other  rich  gif\8  of  Providence ;  the  inha- 
bitant of  the  luxuriant  southern  clime,  wbera 
nature  has  done  every  thing  in  the  way  of  vege- 
tation, indolently  lays  hold  on  this  very  plea  of 
fertility  which  should  animate  his  exertmna,  as 
a  reason  for  doing  nothing  himself;  so  thai  tlia 
soil  which  teems  with  such  encouraging  abon 
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dnee  lestet  the  fkyoared  poMewor  idle,  and 
eooiperatively  poor :  wbilet  the  OAtive  of  the 
lees  ^nial  refkm,  eapplyingr  by  his  Ubouri  the 
deficicnciee  of  hie  lot,  overlakee  hie  more  fa- 
voured oompetitor ;  by  enbetitatin^  industry  for 
opolenoe,  he  improvee  the  richee  of  hie  native 
lend  beyond  that  which  ie  bleaaed  with  warmer 
BQQi,  and  thn»  Yindicatee  Proridenoe  from  the 
charge  of  partial  diitribation. 

A  girl  who  has  docility  will  seldom  be  found 
to  want  understanding  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poeee  of  an  useful,  a  happy,  and  e  pious  life. 
And  it  u  as  wrong  for  parents  to  set  out  with 
loo  eangoine  a  dependence  oo  the  figure  their 
ehildren  are  to  make  in  life,  as  it  is  unreason- 
able to  be  discouraged  at  e?ery  disappointment. 
Want  of  suoceee  is  eofar  from  furnishing  a  mo- 
ti?e  (or  relaxing  their  energy  that  it  is  a  reason 
ibr  redottblinr  it  Let  them  suspect  their  own 
plans,  and  reform  them ;  let  them  distrust  their 
own  prineiplee,  and  correct  them.  The  gene- 
ralhy  of  parents  do  too  little ;  some  do  much, 
and  miee  their  reward,  because  they  look  not  to 
any  etrength  beyond  their  own :  after  much  is 
done,  muob  will  eemain  undone :  for  the  entire 
regulation  of  the  heart  and  affections  is  not  the 
work  of  education  alone,  but  is  effected  by  the 
operation  of  divine  grace.  Will  it  be  account- 
ed  enthusiasm  to  sufpirest,  *that  the  fervent 
eSectoal  prayer  of  a  righteous  parent  availeth 
nnoh  V  and  to  obeerve  that  perhaps  the  reason 
why  so  many  anxious  mothers  fail  of  success  is, 
because  they  repose  with  conBdence  in  their  own 
akill  and  labour,  neglecting  to  look  to  Him  with- 
oul  whose  blessing  they  do  but  labour  in  vain  7 

Ob  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
eome  pieus  parents  have  fallen  into  an  error  of 
an  oppoeite  kind  7  From  a  full  conviction  that 
human  endeavours  are  vain,  and  that  it  is  God 
alooe  who  can  rhange  the  heart,  they  are 
earnest  in  their  prayers,  but  not  so  earnest 
in  their  endeavours. — Such  parents  should  be 
reminded,  th^  if  they  do  not  add  their  exer- 
tions to  their  prayers,  their  children  are  not 
likely  to  be  more  benefited  than  the  children 
of  thoee  who  do  not  add  their  prayers  to  their 
exertitms.  What  God  has  joined,  let  no  man 
presume  to  separate.  It  ts  the  work  of  God,  we 
readily  acknowledge,  to  implant  religion  in  the 
heart,  and  to  maintain  it  there  as  a  ruling  prin. 
ciple  of  conduct.  And  is  it  not  the  same  God 
which  causes  the  corn  to  grow  7  Are  not  our 
natural  lives  constantly  preserved  by  His  power  ? 
Who  will  deny  that  in  Him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being  ?  But  how  are  these  works 
of  God  carried  on  7  By  mean$  which  ho  has  ap- 
pointed. By  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  the 
com  is  made  to  grow ;  by  food  the  body  is  siis- 
tained ;  and  by  religions  instruction  God  is 
pleased  to  work  upon  the  human  heart.  But  un- 
lesB  vre  diligently  plough,  and  sow,  and  weed, 
and  manure,  have  we  any  right  to  depend  on 
the  refreehing  showers  and  ripening  suns  of 
heaven  for  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  harvest  7 
As  &r  as  we  see  the  ways  of  Grod,  all  his  works 
are  earried  on  by  meariM.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
eur  duty  to  use  the  means,  and  trust  in  God  ;  to 
Temember  that  God  will  not  work  without  the 
meme;  and  that  the  means  can  effect  nothing 
withottt  his  Ueaaing.    *  Paul  may  plant,  and 


Apolloe  water,  but  it  is  God  must  give  the  In- 
crease. But  to  what  does  he  give  the  increase  7 
To  the  exertiont  of  Paul  and  Apolloe.  It  is 
never  said,  because  Grod  only  can  give  the  in- 
crease, that  Paul  and  Apolloe  may  spare  their 
labour. 

It  is  one  grand  object  to  give  the  young  pro* 
bationer  just  and  sober  views  of  the  world  on 
which  she  is  about  to  enter.  Instead  of  making 
her  bosom  bound  at  the  near  prospect  of  eman- 
cipation from  her  instructors ;  instead  of  teach- 
ing her  young  heart  to  dance  with  premature 
flotterings  as  the  critical  winter  draws  near  in 
which  the  it  to  eome  out ;  instead  of  raising  a 
tumult  in  her  busy  imaginatbn  at  the  approach 
of  her  first  grown  up  ball,  an  event  held  out  as 
forming  the  first  grand  epocha  of  a  female  lifo, 
as  the  period  from  which  a  freeh  computation, 
fixing  the  pleasures  and  independence  of  wo- 
manhood, is  to  be  dated ;  instead  of  this,  endea* 
vour  to  convince  her,  the  world  will  not  turn  out 
to  be  that  scene  of  unvarying  and  never  .ending 
delights  which  she  has  perhape  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, not  only  from  the  sanguine  temper  and 
warm  spirits  natural  to  youth,  but  from  the 
value  the  has  seen  put  on  those  showy  accom- 
plishments which  have  too  probably  been  fitting 
her  for  her  exhibition  in  life.  Teach  her  that 
this  world  is  not  a  stage  for  the  display  of  super- 
ficial or  even  of  shining  talent,  but  for  the  strict 
and  sober  exercise  of  fortitude,  temperance, 
meekness,  faith, 'diligence,  and  self-denial;  of '- 
her  due  performance  of  which  Christian  graces, 
angels  will  be  spectators,  and  God  the  judge. 
Teach  her  that 'human  life  is  not  a  splendid  ro- 
mance, spangled  over  with  brilliant  adventures, 
and  enriched  with  extraordinary  occurrences, 
and  diversified  with  wonderful  incidents  ;  lead 
her  not  to  expect  that  it  will  abound  with  scenes 
which  will  call  extraordinary  qualities  and  won- 
derful powers  into  perpetual  action ;  and  for 
which,  if  she  acquit  herself  well,  she  will  be 
rewarded  with  proportionate  fame  And  certain 
commendation.  But  apprize  her  that  human 
life  is  a  true  history,  many  passages  of  which 
will  be  dull,  obscure,  and  uninteresting ;  some 
perhaps  tragical ;  but  that  whatever  gay  inci- 
dents and  pleasing  scenes  may  be  interspersed 
in  the  progress  of  the  piece,  yet,  finally '  one 
event  happencth  to  all  :*  to  all  there  is  one  awful 
and  infallible  catastrophe.  Apprize  her  that 
the  estimation  which  mankind  forms  of  merit 
is  not  always  just,  nor  is  its  praise  very  exactly 
proportioned  to  desert ;  tell  her  that  the  world 
weighs  actions  in  far  different  scales  from  *  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary^  and  estimates  worth 
by  a  far  different  standard  from  that  of  the  Goe- 
pel.  Apprize  her  that  while  her  purest  inten- 
tbns  may  be  sometimes  calumniated,  and  her 
best  actions  misrepresented,  she  will  on  tho 
other  hand,  be  liable  to  receive  commendation 
on  occasions  wherein  her  conscience  will  tell 
her  she  has  not  deserved  it ;  and  that  she  may 
be  extolled  by  others  for  actions  for  which,  if 
she  be  honest,  she  will  condemn  herself. 

Do  not,  however,  give  her  a  gloomy  and  dis- 
couraging picture  of  the  world,  but  rather  seek 
to  give  her  a  just  and  sober  view  of  the  part  she 
will  have  to  act  in  it  And  restrain  the  im- 
petuosity 01  hope,  and  cool  the  ardour  of  ex^c- 
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Ution,  by  ezplaininjr  to  her,  that  this  part,  even 
in  her  best  estate,  will  probably  consist  in  a 
•accession  of  petty  trials,  and  a  round  of  quiet 
duties,  which,  if  well  performed,  though  they 
will  make  liltlc  or  no  figfure  in  the  book  of  fame, 
will  prove  of  vast  importance  to  her  in  that  day 
when  another  *  book  is  opened,  and  the  judg< 
ment  is  set,  and  esory  one  will  be  judged  ao- 
eording  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether 
they  l^  good  or  bad.* 

Sav  not  that  these  just  and  sober  vicwt  will 
enieUy  wither  her  young  hopes,  blast  her  bud- 
^Dg  prospects,  and  deaden  the  innocent  satis- 
&ctiona  of  life.  It  is  not  true.  There  is,  hap. 
pily,  an  active  spring  in  the  mind  of  youth 
which  bounds  with  fresh  vigour  and  uninjured 
elaaticity  from  any  such  temporary  depression. 
And  though  her  feelings,  tastes  and  passions, 
will  all  be  against  you,  if  yon  set  before  her  a 
faithful  delineation  of  life,  yet  it  will  be  some- 
thing to  get  her  judgment  on  your  side.  It  is 
no  unkind  office  to  assist  the  short  view  of  youth 
witli  the  aids  of  long-sighted  experience ;  to 
enable  them  to  discover  spots  in  the  brightness 
of  that  world  which  daxzles  them  in  prospect, 
though  it  is  probable  they  will  aflcr  all  chooite 
to  belieTe  their  own  eyes,  ratlier  than  the  offer- 
ed glass. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  female  study,  and  initiation  into  knowledge, 
-^Error  of  cultivating  the  imaffination  to  the 
neglect  of  the  judgment, — Books  of  reasoning 
recommended. 

Am  this  little  work  by  no  means  assumes  the 
character  of  a  general  scheme  of  education,  the 
author  has  purposely  avoided  expatiating  largely' 
on  any  kind  of  instruction,  but  as  it  happens  to 
be  connected,  either  immediately  or  remotely 
with  objects  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature. 
Of  course  she  has  been  so  far  from  thinking  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  enumeration  of 
those  popular  books  which  are  used  in  general 
instruction,  that  she  has  purposely  fbrborn  to 
mention  any.  With  such  books  the  rising 
generation  is  far  more  copiously  and  ably  fur. 
nished  than  any  that  has  preceded  it ;  and  out 
of  an  excellent  variety  the  judicious  instructor 
ean  hardly  fail  to  make  such  a  selection  as  shall 
be  beneficial  to  the  pupil. 

But  while  due  praise  ought  not  1o  be  withheld 
from  the  improved  methods  of  communicating 
the  elements  of  general  knowledge ;  yet  is  there 
not  some  danger  that  our  very  advantages  may 
]ead  us  into  error,  by  causing  us  tc  repone  so 
confidently  on  the  multiplied  helps  which  facili- 
tate the  entrance  into  learning,  as  to  render  our 
pupils  superficial  through  the  very  facility  of 
acquirement  7  Where  so  much  is  done  for  them, 
may  they  not  bo  led  to  do  too  little  for  them- 
■elves  ?  and  besides  that  exertion  may  slacken 
lor  want  of  a  spur,  may  there  not  be  a  moral 
disadvantage  in  possessing  young  pcrnons  with 
the  notion  that  learning  may  be  acquired  with- 
out diJJ^enre,  and  knowledge  be  attained  with- 
mtt  Ubour  ?  Sound  education  never  can  be  made 


a  *  primroae  path  of  dallianee.*    Do  what  we 
will  we  cannot  cheat  children  into  learning,  or 
play  tJiem  into  knowledge,   according  to  the 
conciliating  smoothness  of  the  modern  creed, 
and  the  selfish  indolence  of  the  modern  habile. 
There  is  no  idle  way  to  any  acquisitioris  which 
really  deserve  the  name.    And  as  Euclid,  in 
or^fT  to  repress  the  impetuous  vanity  of  great 
nes^,  told  his  sovereign  that  there  was  no  roys 
way  to  geometry,  so  the  fond  mother  may  be 
assured  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  any  other 
kind  of  learning ;  no  privileged  by-path  cleared 
from  the  thorns  and  briars  of  repulse  and  diffi. 
culty,  for  the  accommodation  of  opulent  inac- 
tivity or  feminine   weakness.     The  tree   of 
knowledge,  as  a  punishment,  perhaps,  for  its 
having  been  at  first  unfairly  tasted  cannot  now 
be  claimed   without  difficulty;  and  this  very 
circumstance  serves  afterwards  to  furnish  not 
only  literary  pleasures,  but  moral  advantages. 
For  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  un- 
wearied assiduity,  is  lasting  in  the  possession, 
and  sweet  to  the  possessor ;  both  perhape  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  and  labour  of  the  acquisition. 
And  though  an  able  teacher  ought  to  endeavour, 
by   improving  the  communicating   faculty  in 
himself  (for  many  know  what  they  cannot  leach) 
to  sof\en  every  difficulty ;  yet  in  spite  of  the 
kindness  and  ability  with  which  he  will  smooth 
every  obstruction,  it  is  probably  among  the  wise 
institutions  of  Providence   that  great  difficul- 
ties should  still  remain.    For  education  is  but 
an  initiation  into  that  life  of  trial  to  which  we 
are  introduced  on  our  entrance  into  this  world 
It  is  the  first  breaking  into  that  state  of  toil  an€ 
labour  to  which  we  arc  born,  and  to  which  sic 
has  made  us  liable ;  and  in  this  view  of  ihe  suU 
ject  the  pains  taken  in  the  acquisition  of  learn- 
ing may  be  converted  to  higher  qat'S  than  such 

as  are  purely  literary.        _    ,,,- 

'  Wni  It  hot  be  ascribed  to  a  captious  singa  ' 
larity,  if  I  venture  to  remark  that  real  know 
Medge  and  real  piety,  though  they  may  hate 
gained   in  many   instances,  have  suffered  in. 
others  from  that  profusion  of  little,  arousinjE, 
sentimental  books  with  which  the  youthful  U- 
brary  overflows  7   Abundance  has  its  dangers 
as  well  as  scarcity.    In  the  first  place  may  not 
the  multiplicity  of  these  alluring  little  works 
increase  the  natural  reluctance  to  those  more 
dry  and  uninteresting  studies  ofwhich,  after  all, 
the  rudiments  of  every  part  of  learning  must 
consist?  And  secondly,  is  there  not  some  dan- 
ger (though  there  are  many  honourable  excep- 
tions) that  some  of  those  engaging  narratives 
may  servo  to  infuse  into  the  youthful  heart  a 
Hori  of  spurious  goodness,  a  confidence  of  virtue, 
a  parade  of  charity  7  And  that  the  benevolent 
actions  with  the  recital  of  which  they  abound, 
when  they  are  not  made  to  flow  from  ai^  son  roe 
but  feeling,   may   tend  to  inspire   a  solflcom- 
placency,  u  self-gratulation,  *a  stand    by,  for  I 
am  holier  than  thou  !'  ptny  not  the  success  with 
which  the  good  deeds  of*  th^^tle  heroes  are 
uniformly  crowned ;  the  inwalMne  reward  which 
is  made  the  infitant  concomitant  of  well  doing, 
furnish  the  young  reader  with  false  views  of 
the  rendition  of  life,  and  the  nature  of  the  di- 
vine dealings  with  men  7  May  they  not  help  to 
■u{i;gost  a  false  standard  of  morale,  to  infiiVf  ft 
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love  of  popalarity  and  sn  anxioty  for  praiie,  in 
tlir  pJace  of  thai  simple  and  unoatentatiout  rule 
of  doirinr  whatever  ^ood  we  do,  IttcauBt  it  is  the 
vili  of  God  T  'l*he  universal  substitution  ol'tliiis 
principle  would  tend  to  purify  the  worldly  mo- 
rality of  many  a  popular  little  story.  And  there 
nre  few  dangers  which  good  parents  will  more 
carefblly  guard  igainst  Uian  that  of  giving  their 
children  a  mere  political  piety;  that  sort  of  reli- 
gion which  just  goes  to  make  people  more  re- 
■peetable,  and  to  stand  well  with  the  world ;  a 
religion  whi<^  is  to  save  appearances  without 
inculcating  realities ;  a  religion  which  affects  to 
*  prasch  peace  and  good  will  to  men,*  but  which 
forgcU  to  give  *  glory  to  God  in  the  highest** 

There  is  a  certain  precocity  of  mind  which  is 
iDOch  helped  on  by  these  superficial  modes  of 
instruction;  for  fr^olousjrgtding  will  prodiicc 
its  cm  respondent.  eBccCiO  moch'less  time  then 


t respondent. eBecCift  roij  i      ,.    -,- -. 

books oTtK^jiiBUuctron;  the  imaginationteing 
liattc'ltrR'^worliedr  npon^  AAJHEsJ^T^^'^  ^ 

senM^xaauiBSTiua^  Uma  the  y^jjerttwdioz 

can.  he  opened_iPd  Ibfi  judgment. eDli^htenea. 
A  talent  ror^ oonversatton  should  Eie  tliie  result  of 
instnictioDt  not  iU  precursor ;  it  is  a  golden  fruit 
when  suffered  to  ripen  gradually  on  tlie  tree  of 
knowledge ;  but  if  forced  in  the  hQ^^fafltf  nfM.r.ir- 
^jUiing  UKgmry^  it  will  tum  out  worthless  and 
▼apid  in  proportion  as  it  was  artificial  and  pre- 
mature. Girls  wlio  have  been  accustomed  to 
devour  a  multitude  of  frivolous  books  will  con- 
irerae  and  write  with  a  far  greater  appearance 
of  skill  as  to  style  and  sentiment  at  twelve  or 
iburteen  years  old,  than  those  of  a  more  advaii- 
eed  age,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  severer 
studies :  but  the  former  having  early  attained 
io  that  low  standard  which  had  been  held  out  to 
them,  heoome  stationary ;  while  the  latter,  qui- 
etJy  progreisive,  are  passing  through  just  era- 
dations  to  a  higher  strain  of  mind  ;  and  those 
who  early  begin  with  talking  and  writing  like 
women  commonly  end  with  winking  and  acting 
like  children. 

T  would  not  however  prohibit  such  works  of 
imagination  as  suit  this  early  period.  When 
moderately  used  they  servo  to  stretch  the  facul- 
ti^  and  expand  the  mind  :  butil  should  prefer 
works  of  vigorous  genius  and  pure  unmixed  fa- 
ble to  many  of  those  tame  and  more  affected 
moral  stories,  which  are  not  grounded  on  Chris- 
I  tian  principle.  I  should  suggest  the  use  on  the 
!  one  tlindli^oi'iginal  aiid  acknowledged  fictions: 
mnJon  the  otEer|  6T  accurate  and  simple  facts; 
■b  ihar  ifulh^rid  luEle  mnj  ever  be  kept  sepa- 
T«Je  .afiS'SIstinct  ia  the  mind.  There  is  some- 
thing that  kindles  fancy,  awakens  genius  and 
«zcites  new  ideas  in  many  of  the  bold  fictions 
of  the  east  And  there  is  one  peculiar  merit  in 
the  Arabian  and  some  other  Oriental  tales, 
which  is,  that  they  exhibit  striking,  and  in  ma- 
Hj  respects  faithful  views  of  the  mannern,  ha- 
bits, customs,  and  religion  of  their  respective 


*  An  ingmioui  (and  in  many  re«pecu  uKful)  Frpnth 
nVpatise  on  Educaiion,  ba«  too  much  cncoiiragnil  thin 
political  piety,  by  cnnnideriBf  reiision  an  a  iliiriK  of  liu- 
maa  inv«nlion,  rathnr  than  of  divine  iniftitution  ;  a*  a 
tluac  cfeditaMe.  rathnr  than  commanriod ;  by  omctin^ 
the  ooctrinp  of  expediency  in  the  room  of  Christian  Kim- 
piicit^;  aad  wearing  away  the  spirit  of  truth,  hy  the 
subMitntion  of  oncruiional  deceit,  equivocatiun  aubter 
Itafs  aad  mental  resavation. 


countries ;  so  that  some  tincture  of  real  local 
information  is  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  the 
wildest  fable,  which  will  not  be  without  its  use 
in  aiding  the  future  ai<u'»ciation8  of  the  mind  in 
all  that  relates  to  eastern  history  and  literature. 

The  irregular  fancy  of  womeu  Is  not  suffi- 
ciently subdued  by  early  application,  nor  tamed 
by  labour,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  com- 
monly do  acquire  is  early  attained  ;  and  being 
chiefly  some  slight  acquisition  of  the  memory, 
something  which  is  given  them  to  get  off  by 
themselves,  and  not  gcpimded  in  their  minds  by 
comment  and  conversation,  it  is  easy  lost  The 
superficial  fuestton-and-tfnsteer-way  for  instance, 
in  which  they  often  learn  history,  furnishes  the 
mind  with  little  to  lean  on :  the  events  being 
detached  and  separated,  the  actions  having  no 
links  to  unite  them  with  each  other ;  the  cha- 
racters not  being  interwoven  by  mutual  relation : 
the  chronology  being  reduced  to  disconnected 
dates,  instead  of  presenting  an  unbroken  series; 
of  course,  neither  events,  actions,  characters, 
nor  chronology,  fasten  themselves  on  the  under- 
standing, but  rather  float  in  the  memory  as  so 
many  detached  episodes,  than  contribute  to  form 
the  mind*  and  to  enrich  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  in  the  important  science  of  men  and 
manners. 

The.  swarms  of  Ahridgtiunit^  Btauiic9^  and 
Compehdiiimt,  whTch  fbrqi  too  considerable  a 
part  of  a  young  lady's  library,  mav  be  consider- 
ed in  many  instances  as  an  infallible  receipt  for 
making  a  superficial  mind.  The  names  of  the 
renowned  characters  Tn  history  thus  become  fa- 
miliar in  the  mouths  of  those  who  can  neither 
attach  to  the  ideas  of  the  person,  the  series  of 
his  actions,  nor  thft  pprHli>riti«a  of  hia  rhanrtftK 
A  few  fine  passages  from  the  poets  (passages 
perhaps  which  derived  their  chief  beauty  from 
their  position  and  connexion)  are  huddled  to- 
gether by  some  extract- maker,  whose  brief  and 
disconnected  patches  of  broken  and  discordant 
materials,  while  they  inflame  young  readers 
witli  the  vanity  of  reciting,  neither  fillthe  mind 
nor  form  the  taste,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
back  to  their  shallow  sources  the  hackneyed 
quotations  of  certain  aeeompHsked  young  ladies, 
who  will  be  frequently  found  not  to  have  come 
legitimately  by  any  thing  they  know.  I  mean 
not  to  have  drawn  it  from  its  true  spring,  the 
original  works  of  the  author  from  which  some 
beauty-monger  has  severed  it  Human  inconsis- 
tency in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  wants  to  com- 
bine two  irreconcileable  things;  it  strives  to 
unite  the  reputation  of  knowledge  with  the  plea- 
sures of  knowledge,  forgetting  that  nothfn^  that 
is  valuable  con  ho  obtained  without  sacrifices, 
and  that  if  we  would  purchase  knowledge,  we 
must  pay  fbr  it  the  fkir  and  lawful  price  of  time 
and  industry.  Fojr  this  eztract-reading,  while 
it  accommodatea  itself  to  the  convenience,  illus- 
trates the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
The  appetite  for  pleasure,  and  that  love  of  ease 
and  indolence  wnich  is  generated  by  it,  leave 
little  time  or  taste  fbr  sound  improvement;  while 
the  vanity,  which  is  equally  a  characteristic  of 
the  existing  period,  puts  in  its  claim  alfto  fbr  in- 
dulgence, and  contrives  to  figure  away  by  then 
little  snatches  of  ornamental  reading,  caught  iii 
the  abort  intervals  of  successive  amusements 
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Beiidea.  the  Uito»  UiiM  pampered  with  doli. 
eiou8^DV>rtcl«»..ijP  ?«r]j.  ^iUtocL  The  young 
rea^eT  ot  these  cluttered  beauties  conceives  a 
disrelish  for  every  thing  which  is  plain,  and 
grows  impatient,  if  obliged  to  get  through  those 
equally  necessary  though  less  showy  parts  of  a 
work,  in  which  perhaps  the  author  gives  the 
best  proof  of  his  judgment  by  keeping  under 
that  occasional  brilliancy  and  incidental  orna- 
ment, of  which  those  superficial  students  are  in 
constant  pursuit  In  all  welKwritten  hooks, 
there  is  much  that  is  good  which  is  not  dazaling ; 
and  these  shallow  critics  should  be  taught,  that 
it  is  for  the  embellishment  of  the  more  tame  and 
uninteresting  parts  of  his  work,  that  the  judi- 
cious poet  commonly  reserves  those  flowers, 
whose  beauty  is  defaced  when  they  are  plucked 
fh>m  the  garland  into  which  he  had  so  skilfully 
woven  them. 

The  remark,  however,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
abridgments,  is  by  no  means  of  general  appli- 
cation ;  there  are  many  valuable  works  which 
iVom  their  bulk  would  be  almost  inaccessible  to 
a  great  number  of  readers,  and  a  considerable 
Mrt  pf  which  may  not  be  generally  useful. 
Even  in  the  best  written  books  there  is  often 
•uperfluous  matter ;  authors  are  apt  to  get  ena- 
moured of  their  subject,  and  to  dwell  too  long 
on  it:  every  person  cannot  find  time  to  read  a 
longer  work  on  any  subject,  and  yet  it  may  be 
well  for  them  to  know  something  on  almost 
eyery  subject ;  those,  therefore,  who  abridi;e  vo- 
luminous  works  judiciously,  render  service  to 
the  commcMiity.  But  there  seems,  if  I  may 
venture  the  remark,  (b  "be  a  niistalte  in  the  tite 
of  abridgments.  They  are  put  systematically 
into  the  hands  of  youth,  who  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  leisure  for  the  works  at  large ;  while 
abridgments  seem  more  immediately  calculated 
ic)r  persons  in  more  advanced  life,  who  wish  to 
recall  something  they  had  forgotten  ;  who  want 
to  restore  old  ideas  rather  Uian  acnuire  new 
ones ;  or  they  are  useful  for  persons  immersed 
in  the  business,  of  the  world ;.  who  have  little 
leisure  for  voluminous  reading  :  they  are  excel- 
lent to  refresh  the  mind,  but  not  competent  to 
form  it  { they  serve  to  bring  back  what  had  been 
formerly  known,  but  do  not  supply  a  fund  of 
knowledge. 

Perhaps  thei:e  is  some  an»logy  botwqen  tho 
mental  and  bodily  conformation  of  women.  The 
instructor  there^re  should  imitate  the  physi- 
cian. If  the  tatter  prescribe  bracing  medicines 
for  a  body  of  which  delicacy  is  the  disease,  the 
former  would  do  well  to  prohibit  relaxing  read- 
ing fSr  a  mind  which  is  already  of  too  soft  a 
texture,  and  s  ould  strengthen  its  feeble  tone  by 
invioorating  reading. 

By  softness,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean 
iinbocility  of  understanding,  but  natural  sofbiess 
of  heart,  and  pliancy  of  temper,  together  with 
that  indolence  of  spirit  which  is  fostered  by  in- 
dulling  in  seducing  books,  and  in  the  general 
habits  of  fashionable  life. 

I  mean  not   here  to  recommend  books  which 
arc  iiniuediately  religious,  but  such  as  exercise 
tlie  reasoning  faculties,  teach  the  mind  to  get  i 
acquainted  with  its  own  nature,  and  to  stir  up  ' 
its  own  powers.     Let  not  a  timid  young  lady  i 
sUrt  if  I  should  venture  to  recommend  to  her,  | 


after  a  proper  couree  of  prepentorj  reading,  to 
swallow  and  digest  such  itrong  meat  as  WatU'e 
or  Duncan's  little  book  of  Lc^ic,  some  part  of 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand.; 
ing,  and  bishop  Butlcr*s  Analogy.  Where  there 
is  leisure,  and  capacity,  and  an  able  friend  to 
comment  and  to  counsel,  works  of  this  nature 
might  be  profitably  substituted  in  the  place  of 
so  much  English  sentiment,  French  philosophyt 
Italian  love-songs,  and  fantastic  German  iinaj^ 
ry  and  ma| ' 
or  absurd  I 
solid  pursuit 


Vigoi 

here  recominencled  would  acfu 


ly .  me  sinaMs 
nere  recommendea  would  act  upon  tfiWc»nst8a. 
tion  ofthe  mind"  as  aTtiSfl^oT  aKOTlflii*,'  ""^^^ 
I  may  ftp  allowed  the  expression,  would  help  to 

This  suggestion,  is,  however,  by  oo  means  in 
tended  to  exclude  works  of  taste  and  imsgina- 
tion,  which  must  always  make  the  omamentil 
part,  and  of  course  a  very  oonsiderabls  part,  of 
female  studies.  It  is  only  intimated,  that  they 
should  not  form  them  entirely  and  ezdnsively. 
For  what  is  called  dry,  tough  reading,  indepen- 
dent  of  the  knowledge  it  conveys,  is  luied''''^ 


habit,  and  wholetome  as  an  .jgzprfij 

study  serves  to  ImrHflty  l^  pinTfin-  pifnrm  tyjyig 

conflicts ;  it  U(U  Jhc  reader  from  sensation,  ^p 
intellect ;  it  abstracts  her  from  the  wJaJrld^iiML 
it8vanitietiit,G2fi||a  wandifert^ 
tifies  a  weak  pnQi,iJ;  Jivorcei 
it  corrects  the  spirit  of  trifiin^ 
rally  contracts  from  tlfie  frivol 
conversation  and  the  petty 
ployments ;  it  concentrates  her  attention,  ypMle 
her  in  a  habit  of  excluding  trivial  tKongn&^ji^ 
th  us  everi~Be|p8  ^l^^qualify  her  for 
suits. — Yes,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  to  woman 
Christian  use  to  bo  made  of  sober  studies;  while 
books  of  an  opposite  cast,  however  unexception- 
able they  may  be  sometimes  found  in  point  of 
expression,  however  free  from  evil  in  its  more 
gross  and  palpable  shapes,  yet .  from  ^}t  Tm 
nature  and  constitution  th^  ezi^te .^sj^ntof 
relaxation,  by  exhibiting  scenes  and  sngfptflnf 
ideas  which  soflcn  the  mind  and  set'fne  fancT 
at  work ;  they  take  off  wholesome  resiCrfejnts,  di- 
minish sober-mindedness,  lfQ|EH|f  *llio  genetml 
powers  of  resistance,  and  at  best  fted hamffof 
improper  indulgence,  and  nonfisH'^a  vala  and 
visionary  Indolence,  which  lajs"  TO"'nilnai^cn 
to  error  and  the  heart  to  seductTonT'  "**'    ■ 

Women  are  little  accdslombd  lb  close  reason- 
ing on  any  subject ;  still  less  do  they  inure  their 
minds  to  consider  particular  parts  of  a  subject ; 
they  are  not  habituated  to  turn  a  truth  round, 
and  view  it  in  all  its  varied  aspects  and  positions, 
and  this  perhaps  is  one  cause  (as  will  be  obser- 
ved in  another  place*)  of  the  too  great  con  fidenee 
they  are  disposed  to  place  io.  fhsujonijiff^pwSC 
Though  their  imagination  is  already  tooltveTy, 
and  their  judgment  naturally  incorrect ;  in  edu- 
cating them  we  go  on  to  stimulate  the  imsfina- 
tion,  wiiile  we  neglect  the  regulation  of  the 
judgment  They  already  want  ballaat,  and  we 
make  their  education  consist  in  continually 
crowding  more  sail  than  they  can  carry.  Their 
intellectual  powers  being  so  little  strengthened 
by  exercise,  makes  every  petty  business  appear 
*  Sse  Cbspier  on  Ckiavtiaationsu 
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a  hiriiliip  h>  than:  vhareu  MTioai  *tli ' 
tronH  Jw  '"tf'l'.  "■"  '•'  ""'y  '*'*'  ''  '^f'*  1 
>nind|aUK.h>'>'t<i''e<)'!4ueriii|.ilifficiilL«t.  1 
it  ii  peculi>Tlyliar3totaTn>t  onrai  from  the 
doliinl  TcpoM  of  lifht  l«a<lin|r,  rrom  the  a 
txrat  of  men  mniinll  IHe,  the  object*  of  leii 
or  the  rrivoloiuncn oT  rBoiale  cnit  chit;  it 
{veuliu'lf  hard,  I  uy,  la  a  minil  w  wnancd, 
mciM  ilMlf  ftapi  the  tjti'"^**'^"  of  Mtl'-ind 
fcncfl,  to  reanmB  iti  povcn,  to  call  home 
■cattared  Mnneth,  (o  atiiit  out  every  fcraign 
tnuioa,  to  force  back  a.  apiing  m  uanatuni 
tapti  aixl  to  dctote  imlf  lo  raliginun  reading 
Bctivo  baailMM,  la  aaber  nflection.  lo  Mlf.e 
■ninatioa.  Whereia  (o  an  intellcet  iccuilon 
tothinkalall,  the  ditBcultjr  of  thinking  seriou 
b  obfimulr  lewined. 

Far  b*  it  .from  me  to  deaii*  to  make  icholu 


jSI  make  them  pcdutfa  i 
MK]Bni.>4:^IVJdwwinE  fiepi  0"  poulMe  pi 
r*  oTu*  ^^"-^T'  mind,  you  will  bring  ihorr 
Me  the  liltlcHn  jiT  their  own;  and  ■ureT] 
lo  regutlTe,  to 


P"' 


get  aag^nl»3  JriCt the  mind,  to 
SimirribLJiuK.it  iUown  ion 
own  nattirs^^e^  not  •eem  the  .._j  ..  ^.-. 
np^BBt'lirtTier  who  !■  iiipoied  to  be  ola 
wmber  IhararjF  acqui«iliDn«,  check  the  fa 
TCnity  by  emlliDg  to  mind  the  jnsl  rfinark 
8«rtft,  'that  alter  all  har  boanted  acquireint 
a  woman  will,  fcnerally  upoaking;,  bo  founi 
pniaaw  leaa  of  what  ia  called  learning  Iba 
common  aeba^lH?.' 

Nrithvbt^tre  any  fear  that  this  lort 
wadiiag  WITMiTert  hdiea  Ipto  autJloit. — ' 
direrf  CM^JDHLmct  will  1m  lijie^  to  be  | 
dueeJ'^JlW.pernaal  of  wrilen  who  throw 
feneralily  of  readera  at  luch  an  onapproachi 
3iilaiie«'M'tolEliBeIc  ptaiumpUon,  uuleadof 
ciliv  it '  Who  are  thoie  ever  mulliplf  ing 
thw*  iKat  with  unpariUeled  ftnundily  are  o 
Meckinc  the  world  with  their  rjuick  succecc 
pngaiiT  1  Tliej  are  BoviL-wwiaaa ;  the  c 
nm  orwhoae  prodnotioni  ii  at  oiieii  the  ci 
of  their  own  fruiffulncsa,  and  of  the  almost 
nitely  naRtaroiii  race  of  imitatora  to  whom  ( 
fin  tnrth.  Such  ia  the  frightful  fscillly  of 
meciaBofooaipoailTon.tlrB'CTny  riwjirl^w 
riie  TMde.  Utompted  (o  fani^  that  ihe  can 
vrilc.  And  aa  Alexander,  on  peruaing  the  t 
Iband  hj  eongenial  a^mpathy  lbs  ima^ 
Achillea  atamped  wi  hn  own  ardent  >oiil, 
fait  hinuelf  the  hero  ho  was  iludying  ;  an 
Corref^io,  on  lirat  beholding  a.  picture  which 
hibiled  tho  perfection  of  the  graphic  art, 
phrtically  fklt  all  hia  own  fiituro  groatncaa, 
nied  out  in  rapture,  '  And  I  ton  am  a  piinl 
BD  a  thomugh-purqd  noTcl^roading  miBSj  ol 
ekmj  oTivtrj  tiaaueDTjiackncycd  adventi 
ftdi  within  lianielf  the  itirrius  impulse  of 
letpandint  y""^  i>luL.tf'.']t"r""''j  ""^1" 
■  Agd  1  toi  am  an  wilhnr !'  T|is_Gluttcd  itn 
sUina  aooii  onrDowa  with  the  rediindS^c 
cheap  Willi iiient  laTl^tiful  incfTdeiit,  an 
axM  efarilhrnetiGalproporlion,  ia  crable 
tlie  UFual  oT  ant  Jhrae  noTal*,^  prndu 
CHii1h;'lin  every  freah  pmhictian,  like  the 
•ny  of  Bazviao,  ia  loUowed  by — 


a  lady,  however  dcatilule  of  lalenta,  educi- 
n,  or  knowJcdgc  of  the  world,  whose  itudiea 
IB  been  completed  by  a  circulating  Jibrary,  in 
'      '    '  7  the  writing  a  novel  au([- 


)uca  ahc  labour  v 


notlici 


writing  a  nuvi 
br   mending  I 


And  she  aa- 

iviction   that 


V<i. 


pnHMy  I 


he  BUbscfipli 

mportunily,  or  given  to  her  neiTnnsiuua,  naa 
locn  oflbrcd  ■■  an  homage  to  her  eaniu*.  And 
hia  cotiRdencc  inatanlly  levies  a  trcah  cnntribn. 
ion  for  a  auccccding  work.  Capacity  and  cnl. 
ivation  arc  ao  little  lakon  into  the  aecuunt,  that 
vriting  a  book  acema  to  bo  now  conaidcred  oa 
bi>  only  auro  resource  whicli  l)ie  idle  and  Iho 
lliteralo  have  nlwaya  in  their  power. 

May  Ihe  author  be  indulged  in  a  abort  digma- 
iion  tfIiiIo~iiie'  rciparia^  U|on£li  __nilhef'i)m.Qf 
ts  pliue,  ilmtho  corrupliun  occaaroncd  by  ihete 
woks  fios  rpTcad  ao  wide,  and  Tt&ii^i^S  'A>  Ibw, 
IS  fo  havo  fccopie  one  or  lie  moetiwiversn'^M 
veil  as  most  pernicious  iourcca  dT  CurrfijitiOB 
liiiong  Uf-  Not  only  among  milliners,  monlua- 
naknrs,  niid  other  tradefl  vJKon;  nombcrs  worR 
ngelhcr,  iho  labour  of  one  elrl  is  ffeijuenlly  «a- 
inltSBI^TTlal  i!ifi*'SBj  bc~ai»rcir(a.[ei}d  tboie 
iiiKchicvouB  bnokato'lhc  otiiers^but  eho  haa 
Men  uBurcd^y  clergy  men  wholiaviTwilneHicd 
ihe  foci,  that  llipy  are  procured  and  greedily 
read  in  the  wards  of  our  hospitals '.  on  aw  All 
bint,  that  thono  who  leach  tha.^norjo  road. 
ihr>u]d  not  only'latiTcare  to  fumal)  iRem.wtth  ■. 
f>ri neipfea 'frti'icK'wiff'^^'ffic"'  lo  al^or  corrupt 
books,  but  ihut  tKey  sfiould  also  fumiah  them 

with  such  >mK(  an  |ttwH«ttwnthe|i  .itnd  canflrai 

[)ioir  priiicipleti.*  And  let  every  Clirisiiaii  re- 
mombtT,Itial 'there  is  no  ulhor  way  of  ciitorinr 
[ruly  into  the  spirit  of  that  divine  prayer,  which 
potitirins  that  the  nariioofGod  may  be  'ballow- 
sd.'    that  his  'kingdom   (of  grace)  may  come,* 

in  heaven,'  lliat  by  each  individunt  contributing' 
according  to  his  measure  lo  accomplish  the 
work  for  which  he  prays ;  for  lo  pray  thai  these 

•  The  aboye  Owl*  tOrni^li  noraiime nl  na  Ibe  siile  ef 
UioK  wlio  would  keep  tb«  p"i«  In  Ignoraiicf.  1  Imse 
wIhi  iraiiiiit  rmf  can  inr,  and  an  Hkrtr  lo  hnar  W 
wnra-  purnw  than  tbiiM  whu  kaw  tcttt  JmUbi.  lauabt. 
And  thai  Ipinnnv  ftipiWM  in  Mcurilr  ti  iHti^t^tr 
i-iib>rIiiii£>ralsnrp>i;iic.lhrlalen!n>n;iiiwn:lbon 
MMMilnnTilenaTCaMe  Itirlha  «rni«aHD- i>r  the  luor 
runvniUBfc  R  i*  eanMllr  lMlr>d  «*<  tts!  ab.ve 
Ikcu  niav  trait  in  Inipfrm  laitMi  wllhUt  Jaipn'tmce  or 
snwrinlFBinit tlielniitniniiiB  of  IW im«f,aoil nrmak- 

liisliaDlQill4HinHapTtefiBeirtlftrt^c><^iiicni 

""riw  HTftHSiWWTIHliy  Piplilin«  (■  nan  ant  likr^f 
■n  he  nnirtnl  nf  oTppflnctm-n)  asminl  a  paiitrniar 
ftlemi  nf  ibe  aulhnr,  ikal  ilnrtai  his  Inna  ariiaixntratloB 
of  Jiiilkp  ia  Ibiw-aliRVI,  eaJjr  sii  RnMciawn  wlto 
bmu^n  Iri'DiTF  him  Tto  rrainifc  illil  nnl  tancwl  fmiu 
anynatimia]  piniBliiyiB  thr  Biaclnratv  hilwn<ii>a- 
riUDll  Iqrhinl  in  ivnirnf  IbDrO^xf  a  snhTanl  ri'ii> 
tiimscilnraiiiin  anionf  IIk  hin-n laiika, un  ■h.-iringinl* 


4(>WadMc({iitea.. 
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great  objects  may  be  promoted,  without  contri- 
buting to  their  promotion  by  our  ozurtioni,  our 
money,  and  our  influence,  ia  a  palpable  incon- 
sistency. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  religioua  and  moral  use  of  hUUny  and 

geography. 

While  fivery  aort  of  useful  knowledge  ahoald 
be  carefully  imparted  to  youn?  persons,  it  should 
lie  imparted  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but 
«lso  for  the  sake  of  its  subserviency  to  higher 
things.  All  human  learning  should  be  taught, 
not  as  an  end,  but  a  means ;  and  in  this  view 
even  a  lesson  of  history  or  geography  may  be 
oonverted  into  a  lesson  of  religion.  In  the  study 
of  history,  the  instructor  will  accustom  the  pu- 
pil not  merely  to  store  her  memory  with  facts 
mnd  anecdotes,  and  to  ascertain  dates  and  epochs: 
but  she  will  accustom  her  also  to  trace  effects 
to  their  causes,  to  examine  the  secret  springs 
of  aclion,  and  accurately  to  ol>snrvc  the  o|)cra. 
tions  of  the  passions.  It  is  only  meant  to  notice 
here  some  few  of  the  moral  benefits  which  may 
be  derived  fVom  judicious  perusal  of  history  ; 
and  from  anion^  other  points  of  instruction,  I 
■elect  the  fblk>winsr  :* 

The  study  of  history  may  serve  to  give  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  corruption  of  human 
nature : 

It  may  help  to  show  the  plan  of  Providence 
in  the  direction  of  events,  and  in  the  use  of  un- 
worthy  instruments : 

It  may  assist  in  the  vindication  of  Providence, 
in  the  common  failure  of  virtue,  and  the  frequent 
*«uccess  of  vice: 

It  may  lead  to  a  distrust  of  our  own  judg- 
ment: 

It  may  contribute  to  our  improvement  in  self- 
knowledge. 

But  to  prove  to  the  pupil  the  important  doc- 
^  trine  of  human  corruption  from  the  study  of 
*  liistory,  will  require  a  truly  Christian  commen- 
tator in  the  friend  with  whom  the  work  is  pe- 
rused. For,  from  the  low  standard  of  right  esta- 
blished by  the  generality  of  historians,  who 
erect  so  many  persons  into  good  characters  who 
fall  short  of  the  true  idea  of  Christian  virtue,  the 
unassisted  reader  will  be  liable  to  form  very  im- 
perfect views  of  what  is  real  goodness;  and 
will  conclude,  as  his  author  sometimes  docs,  that 
the  true  idea  of  human  nature  is  to  be  taken 

*  It  wore  to  Iw!  wiRheti  that  more  hiatoriani  rewmbled 
the  fxcirlli'iit  Rolliii  in  ttic  rclipniiK  niiil  inorol  turn 
given  to  Ini;  writinips  of  thiii  kind.— Rnt  lu're  may  f  lie 
ivrmittetl  tn  olisterve  inciilentally  (for  it  in  not  im'merli. 
atcly  analofroiis  tu  my  subject)  that  th^re  in  one  dii«aii- 
vantaci'  which  afends  the  comiimn  praciice  of  wtiinft 
yoiins  ladies  tn  read  ancient  hii^tnry  and  geoj^raptiy  in 
French  or  Italian,  who  have  not  btM>n  previonj>ly  well 
Croiinde<)  in  tlie  pronunciation  of  clasfiical  naine^  of 
person*  and  iilaci'H  in  our  own  lansuaee.  The  foreign 
termination  of  Grcpk  and  Roman  nanif"*  are  oft^n  very 
different  fVom  the  Enjzlirh.  and  where  th'-y  are  fimt  ae- 
quih^  are  fn.-qt|pntly  retained  and  aiioptMJ  in  their 
stead,  so  an  to  cive  an  illiteinte  apfiearance  tu  the  mn- 
ver>atlon  of  itomi'  women  who  are  not  rfally  ignorant 
And  Ihifl  defi-clive  pronnnriation  ii*  thr  more  to  be 
^naided  agninst  in  the  c«liiciitioa  of  ladies  who  are  not 
tMught  fwiintUg  as  boys  are. 


from  the  medium  between  hit  beet  and  hia ' 
characters;  witiiout  acquiring  a  jnst  notioo  of 
that  prevalence  of  evil;  which,  in  spite  of  tliaat 
few  brighter  luminaries  that  here  and  there  jnat 
serve  to  gild  the  gloom  of  histwy,  lends  aban* 
dantly  to  establish  the  doctrine.  It  will  indeed 
be  continually  establishing  itself  by  tboae  who^ 
in  perusing  the  history  S£  mankind,  carefnlly 
mark  the  rise  and  progress  of  sin,  from  the  first 
timid  irruption  of  an  evil  thought,  to  the  feerleti 
accomplishment  of  the  abborrod  orioBe  in  wUck 
that  thought  has  ended:  from  the  indifnant 
question,  *  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  sbouM 
do  this  great  tiling  V*  to  tlie  perpetration  of  that 
very  enormity  of  which  the  self-aoquitting  di- 
linquent  could  not  endure  the  slightest  emge^ 
tion. 

In  this  connexion  may  it  not  be  obeerved, 
that  young  persons  should  be  put  on  their  guard 
against  a  too  implicit  belief  in  the  flattering  ae- 
counts  which  many  voyage  writers  are  fiwd  of 
exhibiting  of  the  virtue,  araiableneas,  and  be- 
nignity,  of  some  of  the  countries  newly  diaoe> 
vered  by  our  circumnavigators;  that  they  shookl 
learn  to  suspect  the  superior  goodness  ascribed 
to  the  Hindoos,  and  particularly  the  acooiutof 
tiie  inhabitants  of  the  Pelew  Islands  ?  Tbmt 
last  indeed  have  beei.  represented  as  having  al 
most  escaped  Uie  universal  taint  of  oor  oommoQ 
nature,  and  would  seem  by  their  purity  to  have 
sprung  from  another  ancestor  than  Adam. 

We  cannot  forbear  suspecting  that  these  pleas- 
ing, but  somewhat  overcharged  portraits  of  man 
in  his  natural  state,  are  drawn  with  the  invidi. 
oos  design,  by  counteracting  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man corruption,  to  degrade  the  vlIuo  and  even 
destroy  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  sacrifice; 
by  insinuating  that  uncultivated  man  is  so  dis- 
posed to  rectitude  as  to  supersede  the  occasion 
for  that  redemption  which  is  professedly  design- 
ed for  sinners-  That  in  countries  proftssing 
Christianity,  very  many  are  not  Christians  wiu 
be  too  readily  granted.  Yet  to  asy  nothing  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  goodness  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  really  governed  by  ChristianitTf 
is  there  not  something  even  in  her  reflex  light 
which  guides  to  greater  purity  many  of  thooe 
who  do  not  profess  to  walk  by  it ;  I  doiubt  much, 
if  numbers  of  the  imbelicvers  of  a  Christian 
country,  from  the  sounder  views  and  better  ha- 
bits derived  incidentally  and  collateraUy,  as  it 
were  from  the  influence  of  a  Gospel,  the  truth 
of  which  however  they  do  not  acknowlcdj^e, 
would  not  start  at  many  of  the  actions  which 
these  hfath^n  perfectionists  daily  commit  with- 
out hesitation. 

I'he  religious  reader  of  general  history  will 
observe  the  controlling  hand  of  Providenoe  in 
the  direction  of  events ;  in  turning  the  most  un- 
worthy actions  and  instruments  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  purposes.  She  will  mark 
infinite  Wisdom  directing  what  appears  to  be 
casual  occurrenceii,  to  the  completion  of  his  own 
plan.  She  will  point  out  how  causes  seemingly 
the  most  unconnected,  events  seemingly  the 
most  unpromising,  circumstances  seemingly  the 
most  incongruous,  are  all  working  together  for 
some  fiiMil  good.    She  will  mark  how  national 
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I  well  u  indiTidml  eriiDM  we  often  overruled 
» some  bidden  parpoee  fkr  difierent  from  the 
itentioa  of  the  eclon :  how  Oninipoteiice  can, 
nd  otlen  doee,  bring  aboot  the  beat  purposea 
f  the  worst  inatrumenta :  bow  the  bloody  and 
njoet  csooqneror  ia  bat  *  the  rod  of  his  wrath,' 
)  puniafa  or  to  puri/jr  hia  ofiending  children : 
ow  *  tbiB  Airy  of  the  oppreaaor,'  and  the  suflfer- 
aft  of  the  oppreaaed,  will  one  day,  when  the 
rbole  ■cheme  ahall  be  unfolded,  vindicate  hia 
iffaleous  dealings.  She  will  explain  to  the  leta 
fiLrhlened  rea«r,  how  infinite  Wiedoro  often 
locks  tbe  inaignificanoo  of  human  greatnees, 
■d  iJm  shallowneaa  of  human  ability,  by  set- 
ng  aaids  instrumcnta  the  most  powerful  and 
mmising,  while  He  works  br  agenta  oompara- 
velj  oontenpUbk.  But  she  will  carefully 
inrd  this  doetrine  of  Divine  Providence,  thus 
or  king  opt  bia  own  purposes  through  the  sins 
'  his  crsstnrea,  and  by  the  instrumentaliw  of 
le  wicked,  by  calling  to  mind,  while  the  o£rand> 
'  is  but  a  tool  in  the  handa  of  the  great  Arti- 
Der,  *  tiie  wo  denounced  against  him  by  whom 
le  ofisnce  oomeCh !  She  will  explain  how  those 
lutationsand  revolutions  in  states  which  appear 
I  us  so  onaficoantable,  and  how  those  opera- 
ona  of  Providence  which  aeem  to  ua  ao  entan- 
Icd  and  oomplicated,  ail  move  harmoniously 
nd  in  perfect  order:  that  there  is  not  an  event 
ut  baa  ita  eommiaaion ;  not  a  misfortune  which 
reaka  ita  allotted  rank ;  not  a  trial  which  moves 
ut  of  ila  appointed  track.  While  calamities 
nd  erimea  sssm  to  fly  in  caaual  confusion,  all 
I  oommandad  or  permitted;  all  is  under  the 
Mitrol  of  a  wiadom  which  cannot  err,  of  a  good- 
eas  which  cannot  do  wronsr. 

To  explain  my  mnaning  by  a  few  instances, 
fhen  the  spirit  of  tbe  youthtbl  reader  rises  in 
onset  indignation  at  that  hypocritical  piety 
hicfa  divorced  an  nnoffending  queen  to  make 
ay  for  the  lawful  crime  of  our  eighth  Henry's 
larriajge  with  Ann  Boleyn,  and  when  that  in- 
ignation  ia  increaaed  by  the  more  open  profli- 
aey  which  brought  about  the  execution  of  the 
liter ;  the  inatmctor  will  not  kwe  so  fair  an  oC' 
uion  lor  unfolding  how  in  the  councils  of  the 
lost  High  the  crimes  of  the  king  were  over- 
lied  to  ttie  happineaa  of  the  country ;  snd  how, 
I  thia  inanapicioua  marriage,  from  which  the 
sroie  ESizabeth  sprang,  the  protestant  religion 
ired  ita  firm  atability.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ct  will  lead  the  reader  to  justify  the  Provi. 
enee  of  God  without  diminishing  her  abhor- 
MMS  of  the  vices  of  the  tyrant 

She  will  explain  to  her  how  even  the  conquest 
r  ambition,  after  having  deluged  a  land  with 
lood,  involved  the  perpetrator  in  guilt,  and  the 
iDOcent  victim  in  ruin,  may  yet  be  made  the 
iftrument  of  opening  to  future  generations  the 
ay  to  commerce,  to  civilization,  to  Christianity, 
he  may  remind  her,  as  they  are  following 
9sar  in  his  invasion  of  Britain,  that  whereas 
le  oonqoeror  fancied  he  waa  only  gratifying 
is  own  inordinate  ambition,  extending  the 
ight  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  immortalizing  his 
vn  name,  and  proving  tliat  *■  this  world  was 
ode  for  Cesar;*  he  was  in  reality  becoming 
le  effectual  though  unconscious  instrument  of 
ading  a  land  of  barbarians  to  civilization  and 

science :  end  was  in  fiict  preparing  an  island 


of  pagana  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ 
She  will  inform  her,  that  when  afterwards  the 
victorious  country  of  the  same  Cesar  had  made 
Judea  a  Roman  province,  and  the  Jews  had  be- 
come its  tributaries,  the  Romans  did  not  know, 
nor  did  the  indignant  Jews  suspect,  that  this 
circumstance  waa  operating  to  the  connrination 
of  an  event  the  most  important  the  world  ever 
witnessed. 

For  when  *  Augustus  aent  forth  a  decree  that 
all  the  world  should  be  taxed  ;'  he  vainly  thought 
he  was  only  enlarging  his  own  imperial  power, 
whereas  he  waa  acting  in  unconscious  subser- 
vience  to  the  decree  of  a  higher  Sovereign,  and 
was  helping  to  ascertain  by  a  public  act  the 
exact  period  of  Christ's  birth,  and  furnishing  a 
record  of  his  extraction  from  that  family  from 
which  it  waa  predicted  by  a  long  line  of  pro- 
phets that  he  should  spring.  Herod's  atrocious 
murder  of  the  innocents  h»B  added  an  addition- 
al circumstance  for  the  confirmation  of  onr 
faith;  the  incredulity  of  Thomaa  has  strength- 
ened our  belief;  nay,  thctreachcry  of  Judas,  and 
the  injustice  of  Pilate,  were  the  human  instru- 
ments employed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.. 

The  youth  that  is  not  thoroughly  armed  with 
Christian  principles,  will  be  tempted  to  mutiny 
not  only  against  the  justice,  but  the  ytry  exist- 
ence of  a  superintending  Providence,  in  con- 
templating those  frequent  instances  which  occur 
in  history  of  the  ill  success  of  the  mors  virtuous 
cause,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  He 
will  see  with  astonishment  that  it  is  Rome  which 
triumphs,  while  Carthage,  wliich  had  clearly 
the  better  cause,  falls.  Now  and  then  indeed  a 
Cicero  prevails,  and  a  Cataline  ia  subdued :  but 
often,  it  is  Cesar  successftU.  againat  the  some- 
what juster  pretensions  of  Pompe^,  and  against 
the  still  clearer  cause  of  Cata  It  is  Octavius 
who  triumphs,  and  it  is  over  Brutus  that  he 
triumphs.  It  is  Tiberius  who  is  enthroned, 
while  Germanicus  falls ! 

Thus  his  faith  in  a  righteoua  Providence  at 
first  view  is  staggered,  and  he  is  ready  to  say, 
*  Surely  it  is  not  God  that  governs  the  earth ! 
But  on  a  fuller  consideration  (and  here  sugges- 
tions  of  a  Christian  instructor  are  peculiarly 
wonted)  there  will  appear  great  wisdom  in  this 
very  confusion  of  vice  and  virtue ;  for  it  is  cal- 
culated to  send  our  thoughts  forward  to  a  world 
of  retribution,  the  principle  of  retribution  being 
so  imperfectly  established  in  Uiis.  It  is  indeed 
so  far  common  for  virtue  to  have  the  advantage 
here,  in  point  of  happiness  at  least,  though  not 
of  glory,  that  the  course  of  Providence  is  still 
calculated  to  prove  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 
virtue ;  but  still  virtue  is  so  often  unsuccessful, 
that  clearly  the  God  of  virtue,  in  order  that  his 
work  may  be  perfec*,  must  have  in  reserve  a 
world  of  retribution.  This  confused  state  of 
things  therefore  is  just  that  state  which  is  most 
of  all  calculated  to  confirm  the  deeply  conside- 
rate mind  in  the  belief  of  a  future  state ;  for  if 
all  here  were  even  or  very  nearly  so,  should  we 
not  say,  *  Justice  is  already  satisfied,  and  thero 
needs  no  other  world.'  On  the  other  hand,  if 
rice  always  triumphed,  should  we  not  then  be 
ready  to  argue  in  favour  of  vice  rather  than  vir- 
tue, and  to  wish  for  no  other  world. 

It  seems  so  very  important  to  ground  young 
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persont  in  tho  belief  that  they  will  not  inevita- 
bly meet  in  this  world  with  reward  and  succets 
according  to  their  merit,  and  to  habituate  them 
to  expect  even  the  most  virtuous  attempts  to  be 
oflcn,  though  not  always  disappointed,  that  I 
am  in  danger  of  tautology  on  this  point  This 
fact  is  precisely  what  history  teaches.  The  truth 
■hould  be  plainly  told  to  the  young  reader ;  and 
the  antidote  to  tliat  evil,  which  mistaken  and 
worldly  people  would  expect  to  arise  from  di- 
vulging  this  discouraging  doctrine  is  faith. 
The  importance  of  faith  therefore,  and  the  ne* 
cessity  of  it  to  real,  unbending,  and  persevering 
virtue,  is  surely  made  plain  by  profane  history 
itself.  For  the  same  thing  which  happens  to 
states  and  kings,  happens  to  private  life  and 
to  individuals.  Thus  there  is  scarcely  a  page, 
even  of  pagan  history,  which  may  not  be  made 
instrumental  to  the  establishing  of  tlie  truth  of 
revelation ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  a  guarded 
mode  of  instruction  that  some  of  the  evils  attend. 
ing  on  tlio  study  of  ancient  literature  can  be  ob- 
viated. 

Distrust  and  diffidence  in  our  own  judgment 
seems  to  be  also  an  important  instruction  to  be 
learnt  from  history.  How  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation do  the  events  therein  recorded  com- 
monly turn  out !  How  continually  is  the  most 
sagacious  conjecture  of  human  penetration  bafH- 
ed !  and  yet  we  proceed  to  forctcl  this  conse- 
qoence,  and  to  predict  that  event  from  tlie  ap- 
pearances of  things  under  our  own  observation, 
with  the  same  arrogant  certainty  as  if  wc  had 
never  been  warned  by  the  monitory  annals  of 
successive  ages. 

There  is  scarcely  one  great  event  in  history 
which  does  not  in  the  issue,  produce  oifects 
upon  which  human  foresight  could  never  have 
calculated.  The  success  of  Augustus  against 
his  country  produced  peace  in  many  distant 
provinces,  who  thus  ceased  to  bo  harassed  snd 
tormented  by  this  oppressive  republic.  Could 
this  effect  have  been  foreseen,  it  might  have 
sobered  the  despair  of  Cato,  and  checked  the 
vehemence  of  Brntus.  In  politics,  in  short  in 
tfvery  thing  except  in  morals  and  religion,  all 
is  to  a  considerable  degree  uncertain. — This 
reasoning  is  not  meant  to  show  that  Cato  ought 
not  to  have  fought^  but  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  desponded  even  afler  the  last  battle ;  and 
certainly,  even  upon  his  own  principles,  ought 
not  to  have  killed  himself.  It  would  be  de- 
parting too  much  from  my  object  to  apply  this  ar- 
gument,  however  obvious  the  application,  against 
those  who  were  driven  to  unreasonable  distrust 
and  despair  by  tho  late  successes  of  a  neighbour- 
inequation. 

But  all  knowledge  will  be  comparatively  of 
little  value,  if  we  neglect  self  knowledge ;  and 
of  self-knowledge  history  and  bioj^raphy  may 
be  made  successful  vehicles.  It  will  be  to  little 
purpose  that  our  pupils  become  accurate  critics 
on  the  characters  of  others,  while  they  remain 
ignorant  of  themselves;  for  while  to  those  who 
exercise  a  habit  of  soif-application  a  book  of 
profane  history  may  be  made  an  instrument  of 
improvement  in  this  difficult  science ;  so  with- 
out such  an  habit  the  Bible  itself  may,  in  this 
view,  be  read  with  little  profit. 

Jt  will  be  to  i]o  purpose  that  the  reader  weeps 


over  the  fortitude  of  the  Christian  hero,  or  Iht 
constancy  of  the  martyr,  if  she  do  not  bear  is 
mind  that  she  herself  is  called  to  cDdurs  her 
own  common  trials  with  something  of  the  suna 
temper :  if  she  do  not  bear  in  mind  that,  to  con. 
troul  irregular  humours,  and  to  submit  to  tht 
daily  vexations  of  life,  will  require,  tboagb  in  a 
lower  degree,  the  exertion  of  the  same  pnneipli, 
and  supplication  fbr  the  aid  of  the  same  spirit 
which  sustained  the  Christian  hero  in  the  try. 
ing  conflicts  of  iifb ;  or  the  martyr  in  bis  agony 
at  the  stake. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  few  in- 
stances,  by  way  of  specimen,  how  both  sscrsd 
and  common  history  may  tend  to  promote  sdA 
knowledge  7  And  let  me  again  remmd  the  warn 
admirer  of  suffering  piety  under  extrmordnanf 
trials^  that  if  she  now  fail  m  the  petty  occasions 
to  which  she  is  actually  called  out,  she  woold 
not  be  likely  to  have  stood  in  those  nioro  trying 
occasions  which  excite  her  admiration. 

While  she  is  applauding  the  self-denying  saint 
who  renounced  his  ease,  or  chose  to  embrus 
death,  rather  than  violate  his  duty,  let  her  ask 
herself  if  she  has  never  refused  to  submit  to  the 
paltry  inconvenience  of  giving  up  her  company, 
or  even  altering  her  dinner-Mur  on  a  Sundav, 
though  by  this  trifling  sacrifice  her  family  Diisht 
have  been  enabled  to  attend  the  pnblic  worship 
in  the  afternoon. 

While  she  reads  with  horror  that  Belshaxat 
was  rioting  with  his  thousand  nobles  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Persian  army  was  bant- 
ing through  the  brazen  gates  of  Babylon ;  is  she 
very  sure  that  she  herself,  in  an  almost  eqoslly 
imminent  moment  of  public  danger,  has  notbssn 
nightly  indulging  in  every  species  of  dissipatienT 

When  she  is  &ploring  the  inconsistency  of 
the  human  heart,  while  she  contrasts  in  Mark 
Anthony  his  bravery  and  contempt  of  ease  at 
one  period,  with  his  licentious  indulgences  al 
another ;  or  while  she  laments  over  the  intrepid 
soul  of  Ciesar,  whom  she  had  been  following 
in  his  painful  marches,  or  admiring  in  hu  con- 
tempt of  death,  now  dissolved  in  dissuluto  pies^ 
surcs  with  the  ensnaring  queen  of  Egypt :  let 
her  examine  whether  she  herself  has  never, 
though  in  a  much  lower  degree,  evinced  some- 
thing of  the  same  inconsistency  ?  whether  she 
who  lives  perhaps  an  orderly,  sober,  and  reason- 
able life  during  her  summer  residence  in  the 
country,  docs  not  plunge  with  little  scruple  in 
the  winter  into  all  the  most  extravagant  ple^ 
sures  of  the  capital  7  whether  she  never  caniM- 
about  with  her  an  accommodating  kind  ofn- 
ligion,  which  can  be  made  to  bend  to  places  and 
seasons,  to  climates  and  customs,  to  times  and 
circumstances ;  which  takes  its  tincture  from 
tlie  fashion  without,  and  not  its  habits  from  the 
principle  within ;  which  is  decent  with  the  pioas, 
sober  with  the  orderly,  and  looee  with  the  li- 
centious 7 

While  she  is  admiring  the  gencrositj  of  Alex- 
ander in  giving  away  kingdoms  and  provinces, 
lot  her,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  could- 
imitate  this  magnanimity,  take  heed  if  she  her 
self  is  daily  seizing  all  the  little  occasions  of 
doing  good,  which  every  day  presents  to  the 
affluent  ?  Her  call  is  not  to  sacrifice  a  provinos ; 
but  does  she  sacrifice  an  opera  ticket  7  She  wIm 
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IS  not  doing  aU  the  good  she  cmn  nnder  her  pre"   commodation.    And  here  Uie  pioaa  initinctor 
t  circumiUnoM,  would  not  do  all  she  fore'    will  come  in,  in  aid  of  their  deficiency  :  for  phi- 


she  shoold,  in  imaginary  ones,  were  her  loaophers  too  leldoni  trace  up  causes,  and  won- 

power  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  her  wishes.  ders,  and  blessings  to  their  Author.     And  it  is 

While  she  is  inveighing  with  patriotic  indig-  peculiarly  to  be  regretted  that  a  late  justly  cele- 

utioOv  that  in  a  noighbouring  metropolis,  thirty  brated  French  naturalist,  who,  though  not  fa- 

tbeatm  were  open  every  night  in  time  of  war  mous  tor  his  s  ecu  racy,  possessed  auch  diversified 

and  public  calamity,  is  she  very  clear  that  in  a  powers  of  description  that  he  had  the  talent  of 

■stiuyolis  which  contains  only  three,  she  was  making  the  driest  subjects  interesting ;  together 

aot  almost  constantly  at  one  of  them  in  time  of  with  such  liveliness  of  delineation,  that  his  cha- 

war  and  public  calamity  also?    For  though  in  a  racters  of  animals  are  drawn  with  a  spirit  and 

national  view  it  may  make  a  wide  difierenco  variety  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  an  historian  of 

whether  there  be  in  the  capital  three  theatres  or  men  than  of  beasts :  it  is  to  be  regrotted,  I  say 

thirty,  yet,  as  the  aame  person  caA  only  so  to  that  tliis  writer,  with  all  his  ezceOencies,  is  ab- 

soe  of  them  at  ones,  it  makes  but  little  difTcr-  aolutely  inadmissible  into  the  library  of  a  young 

tsoe  as  to  the  quantum  of  dissipation  in  the  in-  lady,  both  on  account  of  his  immodesty  and  his 

4ifidaaL     She  who  rejoices  at  successful  virtue  impiety  ;  and  if  in  wishing  to  exclude  him,  it 

is  a  history,  or  at  the  prosperity  of  a  person  may  be  thought  wrong  to  have  given  him  so 

vkose  inlarerts  do  not  interlere  with  her  own,  much  commendation,  it  is  only  meant  to  show 

■ay  exorcise  her  MlAknow ledge  by  examining  that  the  author  is  not  led  to  reprobate  his  p  la- 

vbsthor  she  rejoices  equally  at  the  happiness  ciples  from  insensibility  to  his  talents.    TU  *e. 

of  every  one  about  her:  and  let  her  remember  mark  is  rather  made  to  put  the  reader  oa  re- 

ihe  does  not  rejoice  at  it  in  the  true  sense,  if  she  membering  that  no  briiliincy  of  genius,  no 

does  not  labour  to  promote  it    She  who  glows  diversity  of  attainments,  should  ever  be  allowed 

with  rapture  at  a  yirtnoua  character  in  history,  as  a  commutation  for  defective  principles  and 

riwttld  ask  her  own  heart,  whether  she  is  equally  corrupt  ideas.* 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  fine  qualities  of  her 

imquainlance,  though  she  may  not  particularly  — 

love  them ;  and  whether  she  takes  unfeigned 

pleasaro  in  the  superior  talents,  virtues,  fame  CHAP.  X. 

ind  fortune  of  those  whom  she  profeeses  to  love,  .     ,  <,.  ,  ^  .  •,  ,  « «      « 

ihoogh  she  is  eclipsed  by  them  7  ^  ^"^  <"<  V  dffimtionB,  and  the  mmal  ten^/Us 
a          •         e          s         a         s  of  accuracy  in  langnage. 

In  likn  manner,  in  the  study  of  geography  and  p-^goNs  ha vinir  been  accustomed  from  their 

utoral  hisiorv,  the  attenUon  should  be  habitu-  ^„i^?J^  ijll  £  !?.  Jfr  Jl  ?i!!  t  T     •!. 

iUt  turned  to'the  leodness  of  Providence,  who  ^T*^*"  ^  u-T.^'^'.  ^^°'^  ^u""^  ^1- "^  ^ 

'  ,      J  !!^«C-!r.^.      .  •wTMiouu*.,  wii«  jj^^  ^^^  which  they  stand,  usually  contmue  to 

Boamonly  aikpto  t^yarioas  productions  of  cli-  ^^  ^  ^„  ^^^^  lives,  never  Uking  the  pains  to 

!S5!-.  "*.*^  ^S^^Z^  ^  respecuve  ^j^,^  j„  ^^^.^  ^.^^;  ^^^  determi£»d  ideis  which 

tahabilanto.    to  dhitoteray  meanmg  by  one  be,        ^^  ihem.    This  want  of  a  precise  signifi- 

"*'^'?!ST"-i~  '^•K^""*!!*''  •    ^  c«liono<' their  words,  when  they  Jime  to  reLon, 

my  be  led  to  admire  the  considerate  goodness  ^^^^^    ,„  ^^.^^  ^^^^       i.  (^^  ^^„,^  ^f  ^ 

u  '^i±L"i:I?  '"'IS!!  TJ!^  ^.k'"'^  '•  o»«cure  and  uncertain  notions.  They  use  thei 
whoKslemfor  fblisgedo^  not  obstruct  the  beams  undetermined  words  confidently,  without  much 
eftbe  mm^  giow  in  the  dreary  regions  of  the  ^^.^^j  ^^^.^  beads  about  a  cerUin  fixed  mean- 
north,  whose  shivenng  mhabitahU  could  spare  .  ^,,K  ^j,  y^.^^^  ^be  ease  of  it,  they  obtain 
«««ofits«nty«y.;  white  m  the  torrid  zone,  this  advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourse  they 

Pf?^.  ?*i,P\"^;  "u^  i^l  ^^r'"":  "e  seldom  in  the  right,  so  they  are  seldom  to 

spread  their  umbrella  leaves  to  break  the  almost  t^  «««„:„«« j  «i.«»  ii,««  «,«  :«  *k«  «..»»»  :»  k* 

•^  I      LI     ^  r         -A*     1  v¥       ..I  00  convinced  that  tlicy  are  in  the  wroncf,  it  be- 

''^'^.*^  '!  '  "'^'^  7?i:  K  "  inP  j"»t  the  «me  to  gS  about  to  draw  tblae  per- 

r^S***'*'^"*'?""'*'?'^?"  ^"  '"""h"-  roSi.  out  of  their  mirtake..  who  have  no  wttled 

iieof -nirliey,  Penii^  ^gypt,  Ar.bi..  .nd  Bar-  „^^        „,  ^^  di.po.«>«i  a  vagrant  of  his  habit.. 

WjjWho  u  oMipd  to  tranaport  Ui.  lucredible  ,;„„  ^^„  ^aa  no  settled  abode^The  chief  end 

boitfaa*  thnmch  oountrie.  in  which  paature  »  „f  ^  being  to  be  understood,  word.  «>ry« 

•  m^  eao  raW  twenhr-four  houra  w.  hout  ^^  ,^«  jbilt  end  when  they  do  not  excite  in  the 

MTMnI  cu  tnwl  loodetf  many  day.  without  y^^^^  j^e  <»n.c  idea  which  they  stand  for  in 

•al^.  throoKh  dry  >Jid  dusty  de«>rti,  which  j^e  mind  of  the  speaker.'t 

rf^"^'  ■"^.•"  •?.'•• "?'.?""  ^'  ,'"'';'•        I  have  chosen  to  shelter  myself  under  th« 

bat  fiom  the  conformaUon  of  die  animal :  for  y,^^^  g^„^ji„„  „f  ,hg        ,  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^j 


mine  it  »  be  that  to  which  their  powers  and  ^^  ^^^     ,    recommends  unequivocal  and  simple 

"'^Sf'^u  '"  "^"^  T'T'  \-  .  truth,  as  aicurato  and  just  erpression.    Scarcdy 

Thus  the  wnters  of  natural  history  are  per-  ^^^        baps  has  an  adequate  concepUoi 

baps  unintentionally  magnifying  the  operations  j           r        r                        i                   r 

of  Providenoe,  when  they  insist  that  animals  do  •  ooWgmith'.  Hiatory  of  Animst«>d  Natnre  hai  many 

not  modify  and  give  way  to  the  influence  of  refrrcnccs  to  a  Divine  Author.    It  is  to  be  wiBhAd  ihsA 

other  dimateo  :  but  here  they  too  commonly  "^"^  Judicious  person  would  publish  a  new  edition  ot 

stop:  neglecting,  or  perhaps  refusing,  to  ascribe  '^^'^'°'^'  ^"^  ^™  '^  indeUcatc  and  oAnsive 

to  infinite  fgodneen  this  wise  and  merciful  ac-  t  Locke. 
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how  mach  clear  and  correct  expresaion  favoura 
the  elucidation  of  truth  ;  and  the  aide  of  troth 
is  obviouBly  the  side  of  morals ;  it  is  in  fact  one 
and  the  same  cause ;  and  it  is  of  course  the  same 
cause  with  that  of  true  religion  also. 

It  is  therefore  no  worthless  part  of  education, 
eren  in  a  religious  view,  to  study  the  precise 
meaning  of  words,  and  tlie  appropriate  signifi- 
cation of  language.  To  this  end  I  know  no 
better  method  than  to  accustom  young  persons 
Tory  early  to  a  habit  of  defining  common  words 
and  things ;  for,  as  definition  seems  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  correctness,  to  be  accustomed  to  define 
English  words  in  English,  would  improve  the 
understanding  more  than  barely  to  iinow  what 
these  words  are  called  in  French,  Italian,  or 
Latin.  Or  rather,  one  use  of  learning  other 
languages  is,  because  definition  isoflen  involved 
in  etymology  ;  that  is,  since  many  English  words 
take  their  derivation  from  foreign  or  ancient 
languagfes,  they  cannot  be  so  accurately  under, 
stood  without  some  knowledge  of  those  lan- 
guages: but  precision  of  any  kind,  cither  moral 
or  philological,  too  seldom  finds  its  way  into  the 
edacation  of  women. 

It  is  perhaps  going  out  of  my  province  to  ob- 
•crve,  that  it  might  be  well  if  young  men  also 
before  they  entered  on  the  world,  were  to  be  fur- 
nished  with  correct  definitions  of  certain  words, 
the  use  of  which  is  become  rather  ambiguous ; 
or  rather  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  double 
tente  of  modern  phraseolofiry.  For  instance; 
they  should  be  provided  with  a  good  definition 
of  the  word  honour  in  tlie  fashionable  sense^ 
abowing  what  vices  it  includes,  and  what  virtues 
it  does  not  include  ;  the  term  /^ood  company^ 
which  even  the  courtly  Pctronius  of  our  days 
has  defined  as  sometimes  including  not  a  few 
immoral  and  disreputable  characters :  religion^ 
which  in  the  various  senses  assigned  it  by  the 
world,  sometimes  means  superstition,  somi^times 
fanaticism,  and  sometimes  a  mere  diuposition  to 
attend  on  any  kind  of  form  of  worship :  the  word 
goodness,  which  is  made  to  mean  every  tiling  j 
that  is  not  notoriouslv  bad ;  and  sometimes  even 
that  too,  if  what  is  notoriously  bad  be  accompa- 
nied by  good  humour,  pleasing  manners,  and  a 
little  alms-giving.  By  tliese  means  they  would 
go  forth  armed  against  many  of  lUq  false  opini- 
ons which,  through  the  abuse  or  ambiguous 
meaning  of  words,  pass  so  current  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  youthful  ftart  of  that  sex 
which  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  little 
woik.  With  correct  definition  thny  should  also 
be  taught  to  study  the  shades  of  words,  and  this 
not  merely  with  a  view  to  accuracy  of  expression, 
though  even  that  involves  both  sense  and  ele- 
gance, but  with  a  view  to  moral  truth. 

It  may  be  thought  ridiculous  to  assert  Uiat 
morals  have  any  connexion  with  the  purity  of 
language,  or  that  the  precision  of  truth  may  be 
violated  through  defect  of  critical  exactness  in 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison  :  yet  how  fre- 
qoontly  do  we  hear  from  the  dealers  in  superla- 
tives, of  *  most  admirable,  superexcellcnt,  and 
quite  perfect*  people,  who,  to  plain  persons,  not 
bred  in  the  school  of  exaggeration,  would  appear 
mere  common  characters,  not  rising  above  the 
level  of  mediocrity  !  By  this  negligence  in  the 
uat  applicaiion  o^  wordiii,  wo  shall  be  aa  much 


misled  by  theae  trope  and  lignre  ladies,  whoi 
the^  degrade  as  when  they  panegyrize ;  for  to  i 
plam  and  sober  judgment,  a  tradesman  may  not 
be  *  the  most  good-for-nothing  fellow  that  ever 
existed,*  merely  because  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  execute  in  an  hour,  an  order  which  re 
quired  a  week ;  a  lad?  may  not  be  *  the  moit 
hideous  fright  the  world  ever  saw,'  though  the 
make  of  her  gown  may  have  been  obsolete  for  i 
month  ;  nor  may  one's  voung  friend's  &tber  be 
a  *  monster  of  cruelty,'  though  he  may  be  a  quiet 
gentleman  who  does  not  choose  to  live  at  water, 
ing-placcs,  but  likes  to  have  his  daoghter  stay 
at  homo  with  him  in  the  coontrj. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  intenection  n 
the  most  abundantly  in  use  with  the  nyperboli. 
cal  fair  ones.  Would  it  cooid  be  added  that 
these  emphatical  expletives  (if  I  may  make  use 
of  a  contradictory  term,)  were  not  eonietimei 
tinctured  with  profaneness !  Though  I  sm  per. 
suaded  that  idle  habit  Js  often  more  at  the  bnt 
tom  of  this  deep  ofTenoe  than  intended  impietv, 
yet  there  is  scarcely  any  error  of  youthful  talk 
which  merits  severer  castigation.  And  an  habit 
of  exclamation  should  be  rejected  bj  polished 
people  as  vulgar,  even  if  it  were  not  abhorred  ai 
profane. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  tri6es,  togctber 
with  the  grand  female  failing  of  excessive  mo- 
tnal  flattery,  and  elaborate  general  profesikwi 
of  fondness  and  attachment,  is  inoonoeivaUj 
cherished  by  the  voluminous  privmie  correBpoSi 
dences  in  which  some  girb  are  indulged.  lo 
vindication  of  this  practice  it  is  pleaded  that  a 
facility  of  st^le,  and  an  easy  tom  of  ezprsaiiai, 
are  acquisitions  to  be  derived  from  an  early  iit 
terchango  of  sentiments  by  letter-writinr ;  bat 
even  if  it  were  so,  these  would  be  dearW  pur- 
chased by  tlie  sacrifice  of  that  truth,  and  sobriety 
of  sentiment,  that  correctness  of  language,  and 
that  ingenuous  simplicity  of  character  and  man- 
ners so  lovely  in  female  youth. 

Next  to  pernicious  reading,  imprudent  and 
violent  friendships  are  the  most  dangerous  snares 
to  this  simplicity.  And  boundless  oorvespoo- 
dcnces  with  different  confidants,  whether  they 
live  in  a  distant  province,  or,  as  it  oflen  hsppeni, 
in  the  same  street,  are  the  fuel  which  principally 
feeds  this  dangerous  flame  oCyoothfUI  sentiment 
In  those  correspondences  the  young  friends  often 
encourage  each  other  in  the  falsest  nations  of 
human  lifb,  and  the  most  errcmeous  views  of 
each  other's  character.  Family  afiaira  are  di- 
vulged, and  family  faults  aggravated.  Voweof 
everlasting  attachment  and  exclusive  fbndaew 
are  in  a  pretty  just  proportion  bestowed  on  every 
friend  alike.  These  epistles  overflow  with  quo- 
tations from  the  most  passionate  of  the  dramatic 
poets ;  and  passages  wrested  from  their  natural 
meaning,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  senti- 
ment, arc,  with  all  the  violence  of  misapf^ica' 
tion,  compelled  to  suit  the  caae  of  the  heroic 
transcriber. 

But  antecedent  to  this  episioUirff  vtriod  of  life 
they  should  have  been  accustomed  to  the  moit 
scrupulous  exactness  in  whatever  they  relets. 
They  should  maintain  the  most  critical  accuracy 
m  facta,  in  dates,  in  ntfin^ering,  in  deMcrihing, 
in  short,  in  whatever  pertains,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  closely  or  remotely,  to  the  great  lim. 
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danwnUl  prineipk,  inik.  It  is  to  very  difficult 
for  perMxiH  of  great  livelinen  to  restrain  them- 
•elves  within  the  sober  limiu  of  strict  veracity, 
cither  in  their  asaertionB  or  narrations,  especi- 
ally  when  a  little  undoe  indolgence  of  fancy  is 
apt  to  procare  for  them  the  praise  of  genius  and 
spirit,  that  this  restraint  is  one  of  the  earliest 
principles  which  should  be  worked  into  the 
youthful  mind. 

The  ooovemtion  of  youngr  females  is  also  in 
danger  of  being  overloaded  with  epithets.  As 
IB  this  warm  season  of  youth  hardly  any  thing 
is  eeen  in  the  true  point  of  vision,  so  hardly  ony 
thinf  is  named  in  naked  simplicity ;  and  the 
very  sensihility  of  the  feeling  is  partly  a  cause 
of  the  eitravagance  of  the  expression.  But  here, 
■•  in  other  points,  the  sacred  writers,  particu- 
larly of  the  New  Testament,  present  us  with 
the  parett  models ;  and  its  natural  and  nnlabour. 
•d  style  of  expression  is  perhaps  not  the  mean- 
er evidenoe  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  There 
ia  Ihroofhont  the  whole  narratives,  no  over- 
ehargied  character,  no  elaborate  description,  no. 
thing  stiidioualy  emphatieal,  as  if  truth  ofjtself 
,an«l  ^ 


weak,  and  wanted  to  be  helped  out.  There 
is  little  panegyric,  and  less  invective;  none  but 
OB  gnat,  and  awful,  and  justifiable  occasions. 
Tba  aotiiors  record  their  own  faults  with  the 
honeaty  aa  if  ther  were  the  faults  of  other 
and  the  ftulte  of^  other  men  with  as  little 
SBpHSoatioB  aa  if  they  were  their  own.  There 
is  perfaapa  do  book  in  which  adjectives  are  so 
iparingly  need.  A  modest  statement  of  the  fact, 
with  BO  Qokmriof  and  little  comment,  with  little 
•mphaMB  and  no  varnish,  is  the  example  held 
OQi  to  na  far  eorrectinjf  the  exuberances  of  pas- 
lion  and  of  language,  by  that  divine  volume 
whieh  fhmiahee  na  with  the  still  more  important 
mle  of  faith  and  standard  of  practice.  Nor  is 
Um  trulh  lowered  by  any  feebleness,  nor  is  the 
spirit  dilated,  nor  the  impression  weakened  by 
tnia  soberness  and  moderation ;  for  with  all  thiti 
plainnees  there  ia  so  much  force,  with  all  this 
simplicity  there  ia  so  much  energy,  that  a  few 
slight  touches  and  artless  strokcii  of  Scripture 
characters  convey  a  stronger  outline  of  the  |)cr- 
son  delineated,  than  is  sometimes  given  by  the 
most  elaborate  and  finished  portrait  of  more  arti- 
ficial hiftoriana. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  remark,  that  many 
parts  of  the  sacred  writinfjrs  abound  in  a  lofly, 
figvrative,  and  even  hyperbolical  style ;  this  ob- 
Jaetioo  applies  chieBy  to  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  the  prophetical  and  poetical 
larts  of  that  But  the  metaphorical  and  florid 
Mjle  of  those  writingfa  ia  distmct  from  the  inac- 
earate  and  overstrained  expression  we  have  been 
vmming ;  for  that  only  is  inaccuracy  which 
Inds  to  a  fklse  and  inadeopato  conception  in  the 
laader  or  hearer.  The  lofty  style  of  the  eastern, 
lod  of  other  heroic  poetry,  doM  not  so  mislead ; 
ftr  the  motapbor  ia  onderstood  to  be  a  metaphor, 
and  the  imagery  is  understood  to  be  ornamental. 
The  stylo  of  the  Scriptores  of  the  Old  Testa. 
BCBt  is  not,  it  u  true,  plain  in  opposition  to 
firurativo ;  nor  simple  in  opposition  to  florid  ; 
bat  it  ia  plain  and  simple  in  the  best  sense,  m 
opposed  to  false  principles  and  false  tante;  it 
raisea  no  wrong  idea ;  it  givea  an  exact  imprrs- 
aion  of  the  thing  it  meana  to  convey ;  and  its 


Yery  tropes  and  figures,  though  bold,  are  never 
unnatural  or  affected :  when  it  embellishes  it 
does  not  mislead ;  even  wh«*n  it  exaggerates,  .t 
does  not  misreproiicnt ;  if  it  be  hyperbolical,  it 
is  so  either  in  compliance  with  the  genius  of 
oriental  language,  or  in  compliance  witJi  con- 
temporary  customs,  or  because  the  subject  is 
one  which  will  be  moat  forcibly  impressed  by  a 
strong  figure.  The  loftiness  of  the  expression 
deducts  nothing  from  the  weight  of  Uio  circum* 
stance  ;  the  imagery  animates  the  reader  with- 
out misleading  him ;  the  boldest  illustration, 
while  it  dilates  his  conception  of  the  subject,  de- 
tracts  nothing  from  its  exactness ;  and  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  instead  of  suffering  truth  to  be  in. 
jured  t>y  the  opulence  of  the  figures,  contrives  to 
make  them  fresh  and  varied  avenues  to  tba 
heart  and  the  understanding. 


CHAP.  XI. 


On  religion.  7%e  neeetiity  and  dutv  of  earty 
inatruetion  ghown  by  analogy  with  human 
learning. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  our  lato  innovators 
in  philosophy,  who  have  written  aome  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  popular  treatises  on  education, 
to  decry  the  practice  of  earlj  instilling  religious 
knowledge  into  the  minds  of  children.  In  vin- 
dication of  this  opinion  it  haa  been  alleged,  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  tiiat  the  mind  of  man  should  be  kept  fVee 
from  prepossessions;  and  in  porticular,  that 
every  one  should  be  Icfl  to  form  such  judgment 
on  religious  subjects  as  may  seem  boat  to  his 
own  reason  in  maturer  years. 

This  sentiment  has  received  some  counte- 
nance from  tnose  better  characters  who  havo 
wished,  on  the  fairest  principle,  to  encourage 
free  inquiry  in  religion  ;  but  it  has  been  pushed 
to  the  blameable  excess  hero  censured,  chiefly 
by  the  new  philosophers ;  who,  while  they  pro- 
fess  only  an  ingenuous  zeal  for  truth,  are  in 
fact  slily  endeavouring  to  destroy  Christianity 
itMelf,  by  discountenancing,  under  the  plausible 
pretence  of  free  inquiry,  ail  attention  whatever 
to  the  relieiooM  education  of  our  youth. 

It  is  undoubtedly  our  duty,  while  we  are  in- 
stilling principles  into  the  tender  mind,  to  take 
peculiar  care  that  those  principles  be  sound  and 
just ;  that  the  religion  we  teach  be  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  and  not  the  inventions  of  human 
error  or  superstition :  that  the  principles  we  in- 
fuse into  others,  be  such  as  we  ourselves  havo 
well  scrutinized,  and  not  the  result  of  our  cre- 
dulity or  bigotry  ;  not  the  mere  hereditary,  un- 
examined prejudices  of  our  own  undiscerning 
childhood.  It  may  also  be  granted,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  parent  to  inform  the  youth, 
that  when  his  faculties  shall  have  so  unfolded 
themselves,  as  to  enable  him  to  examine  for 
himself  those  principles  which  the  parent  is  now 
instilling,  it  will  be  his  duty  so  to  examine 
them. 

But  afler  making  these  concessions,  I  would 
most  seriously  insist  that  there  are  certain  lead- 
ing and  fundamental  truths ;  that  there  are  cer- 
tain sentimente  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  as 
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well  u  ofyirtue  and  benevolence,  in  favour  of 
which  every  child  ought  to  be  prepoesessed ;  and 
may  it  not  be  also  added,  that  to  expect  to  keep 
the  mind  void  of  a]I  prepossession,  even  upon 
mny  subject,  appears  to  be  altof^ther  a  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt;  an'  attempt,  the  very 
roifgestion  of  which  argues  much  ignorance  of 
human  nature. 

Let  it  be  observed  here,  that  we  are  not  com- 
bating the  infidel ;  that  we  are  not  producing 
evidences  and  arguments  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  or  trying  to  win  over  the  assent 
of  the  reader  to  that  which  he  disputes,  but  that 
we  are  taking  it  for  granted,  not  only  that 
Christianity  is  true,  but  that  we  are  addressing 
those  who  believe  it  to  be  true :  an  assumption 
which  has  been  made  throughout  this  work. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  there  are   religious 

grinciples  which  are  true,  and  which  ought  to 
e  communicated  in  the  most  efTcctual  manner, 
the  next  question  which  arises  seems  to  be,  at 
what  age  and  in  what  manner  those  ought  to  be 
inculcated ;  that  it  ought  to  be  at  an  early  period 
we  have  the  command  of  Christ ;  who  encourag- 
ingly said,  in  answer  to  those  who  would  have 
repelled  their  approach,  *  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me.* 

But  here  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
what  yet  cannot  be  conceded,  that  some  good 
reasons  may  be  brought  in  favour  of  delay ;  al- 
lowing that  such  impressions  as  are  communi- 
cated early  may  not  be  very  deep;  allowing 
them  even  to  become  totally  effaced  by  the  sub- 
fMouent  corruptions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  world; 
still  I  would  illustrate  the  importance  of  early 
infusing  religious  knowledge,  by  an  allusion 
drawn  from  the  power  of  early  habit  in  human 
learning.  Put  the  case,  (or  instance,  of  a  person 
who  was  betimes  initiated  in  the  fpdiments  of 
classical  studies.  Suppose  him  ailcr  quilting 
school  to  have  fallen,  either  by  a  course  of  idle- 
ness or  of  vulgar  pursuits,  into  a  total  neglect 
of  study.  Should  this  person  at  any  future  pe- 
riod happen  to  be  called  to  some  profession, 
which  should  oblige  him,  as  we  say,  to  rub  up 
his  Greek  and  Latin  ;  his  memory  still  retain- 
ing the  unobliterated  though  faint  traces  of  his 
early  pursuits,  he  will  be  able  to  recover  his  ne- 
glected learning  with  less  difficulty  than  he 
oould  now  begin  to  learn ;  for  he  is  not  again 
obliged  to  sot  out  with  studying  the  simple  ele- 
ments ;  they  come  back  on  being  pursued ;  they 
are  found  on  being  searched  for ;  the  decayed 
images  assume  shape,  and  strencrth,  and  colour ; 
he  has  in  his  mind  first  principles  to  which  to 
recur ;  the  rules  of  grammar  which  ho  has  al- 
lowed himself  tu  violate,  he  has  not  however 
forgotten ;  he  will  recall  neglected  ideas,  ho  will 
resume  slighted  habits  far  more  easily  than  lie 
could  now  begin  to  acquire  new  onea.  I  appeal 
to  clergymen  who  are  called  to  attend  the  dying 
beds  of  such  as  have  been  bred  in  gross  and  stu- 
pid  ignorance  of  religion,  for  the  justness  of  this 
comparison.  Do  they  not  find  that  tliese  un- 
happy people  have  no  ideas  in  common  with 
them  ?  that  they  therefore  possess  no  intelligible 
medium  oy  which  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood 7  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressing themselves  have  no  first  principles  to 
which  uey  can  be  referred  7  that  they  are  ig- 


norant not  only  of  the  sctenoe,  but  tlis  langoagt 

of  Christianity  7 

But  at  worst,  whatever  be  the  event  of  a  pious 
education  to  the  child,  though  in  general  we  are 
encouraged  from  the  tenor  of  Scnpture  and  the 
course  of  experience  to  hope  that  the  event  will 
be  favourable,  and  that  *  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.'  Is  it  nothing  for  the  parent 
to  have  acquilted  himself  of  this  prime  duty  7 
Is  it  nothing  to  him  that  he  has  obeyed  the  plain 
command  of  *  training  his  child  in  the  way  ha 
should  go  7'  And  will  not  the  parent  who  so 
acquits  htmself,  with  better  reason  end  more 
lively  hope,  supplicate  the  Fatlier  of  mercies  for 
the  reclaiming  of  a  prodigal,  who  ha|  wandered 
out  of  that  right  path  in  which  he  has  set  him 
forward,  than  for  the  conversion  of  a  neglected 
creature,  to  whose  feet  the  Gospel  had  never 
been  offered  as  a  light  7  And  how  different  will 
be  the  dying  reflections  even  of  that  parent 
whose  earnest  endeavours  have  been  onbappily 
defeated  by  the  subsequent  and  voIoDtary  per- 
version of  his  child,  from  his  who  will  reasona* 
bly  aggravate  his  pangs,  by  transferring  the  sins 
of  his  neglected  child  to  the  number  oi  his  own 
transgressions. 

And  to  such  well-intentioned  but  ilUjadging 
parents  as  really  wish  their  children  to  he  bere- 
afler  pious,  but  erroneously  withhold  instmctien 
till  the  more  advanced  period  prescribed  by  the 
great  master  of  splendifi  paradoxes*  shall  arrive; 
who  can  assure  tiicm,  that  while  ther  are  with- 
holding the  good  seed,  the  great  and  ever  vigi- 
lant enemy,  who  assiduously  seizes  hold  on  every 
opportunity  which  toe  slight,  and  cultivates 
every  advantage  which  tee  ne^rlect,  may  not  be 
stocking  the  tallow  ground  with  tares T  Nay, 
who  in  this  fluctuating  state  of  things  can  bs 
assured,  even  if  this  were  not  certainly  to  be  the 
case,  that  to  them  the  promised  period  ever  shsll 
arrive  at  all  7  Who  shall  ascertain  to  them  that 
their  now  neglected  child  shall  certainly  live  to 
receive  the  delayed  instructions  ?  Who  can  as- 
sure them  that  they  themselves  will  live  to  com- 
municate it  7 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  parenli 
who  are  indifferent  about  religion,  maen  mora 
thoMe  who  treat  it  with  scorn,  are  not  likely  tor 
be  anxious  on  this  subject ;  it  ia  therefbre  the 
attention  of  religiouB  parents  which  is  here 
chiefly  called  upon ;  and  the  more  so,  as  there 
seems,  on  this  point,  an  unaccountable  negli- 
gence in  many  of  these,  whether  it  arises  Dram 
indolence,  false  principles,  or  whatever  other 
motive. 

But  independent  of  knowledge,  it  is  some- 
thing, nay,  let  philosophers  say  what  they  will, 
't  m  much  to  give  youth  prepoisesgiotu  In  favour 
of  religion,  to  secure  their  prejudices  on  Its  side 
before  you  turn  them  adrifl  into  the  world '  a 
world  in  which,  before  they  can  be  completely 
armed  with  arguments  and  reasons,  thf^y  will  t^ 
assailed  by  numbers  whose  prepossessions  and 
prejudices,  far  more  than  their  arguments  and 
reasons,  attach  them  to  the  other  aide.  Why 
should  not  the  Christian  youth  furnish  himself 
in  the  best  cause  with  the  same  natural  armour 
which  the  enemies  of  religion  wear  in  the  worslT 
It  is  certain  that  to  set  out  in  life  with  send- 
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mcBli  in  faYDor  oPtlie  religion  of  our  country  in 
DO  mort  an  error  or  a  weakness,  than  to  lE^row 
op  with  a  fondness  for  our  country  itself.  If  the 
love  of  our  country  be  judged  a  fair  principle, 
•urely  a  Christian  wiio  is  *  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city,*  may  lawfully  have  hig  attachments  too. 
If  patriotism  be  an  honest  prejudice,  Christi- 
anity is  not  a  servile  one.  Nay,  let  us  teach  the 
youth  to  hug  his  prejudices,  to  glory  in  his  pre- 
possessions,  rather  than  to  acquire  that  versa- 
tile  and  accommodating  citizenship  of  the  world, 
by  which  he  ma?  be  an  infidel  in  Paris,  a  Papist 
at  Rome,  and  a  Mussulman  at  Caira 

Let  me  not  be  supposed  so  to  elevate  politics, 
or  so  to  depress  religion,  as  to  make  any  com- 
parision  of  the  value  of  the  one  with  the  other, 
when  I  observe,  that  between  the  true  Biitish 
patriot  and  the  true  Christian,  there  will  be  this 
oommoa  resemblance :  the  more  deeply  each  of 
tiicm  inquires,  the  more  will  he  be  confirmed  in 
hie  respective  attachment,  the  one  to  his  coun- 
try, the  other  to  his  religion.  I  speak  with  re- 
verence of  the  immeasurable  distance;  but  tbe 
more  the  one  presses  on  the  firm  arch  of  our 
constitution,  and  the  other  on  that  of  Christi- 
maity,  the  stronger  he  will  find  them  both.  Each 
challenges  scrutiny ;  each  has  nothing  to  dread 
hot  from  shallow  politicians  and  shallow  philo- 
flophers;  in  each  intimate  knowledge  justifies 
prepossession;  in  each  investigation  confirms 
attachment 

If  wo  divide  the  human  being  into  three  com- 
ponent parts,  the  bodily,  the  mtelloctuul,  and 
the  spiritual,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  a  portion 
of  care  and  attention  l>e  assigned  to  each  in 
■ome  degree  adequate  to  its  importance  ?  Should 
I  vcntare  to  say  a  due  portion,  a  portion  adapt- 
ed to  the  real  comparative  value  of  each,  would 
not  that  condemn  in  one  word  the  whole  system 
of  ihodern  edocation  7  The  rational  and  intel- 
kctua!  part  being  avowedly  more  valuable  than 
tbe  bodily,  while  the  spiiitual  and  immortal 
part  exceeds  even  the  intellectual  still  more  than 
that  surpasses  what  is  corporeal;  is  it  acting 
according  to  the  common  rules  of  proportion  ; 
is  it  acting  on  the  principles  of  distributive  jus- 
tice ;  is  it  acting  with  that  good  sense  and  right 
judgment  with  which  the  ordinary  business  of 
this  world  is  nsually  transacted,  to  give  the 
larger  portion  of  time  and  care  to  that  which  is 
worth  the  least  7  Is  it  fair  that  what  relates  to 
the  body  and  the  organs  of  the  body,  I  mean 
those  accomplishments  which  address  them- 
selves to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  should  occupy  al- 
most the  whole  thoughts ;  while  the  intellectual 
part  should  be  robbed  of  its  due  proportion,  and 
tbe  spiritual  part  should  have  almost  no  propor- 
tion at  all  ?  Is  not  this  preparing  your  children 
ibr  an  awful  disappointment  in  the  tremendous 
day  when  they  shall  be  stripped  of  that  body,  of 
thoae  acnaea  and  organs,  which  have  been  made 
almost  the  solo  objects  of  their  attentions,  and 
ahaU  feel  themselves  lefl  in  possession  of  nothing 
but  that  spiritual  part  which  in  edocation  was 
acarcely  taken  into  the  account  of  their  exist- 
ence? 

Sorely  it  slMuld  be  thought  a  reasonable  com- 
liTomisa  (and  I  am  in  fact  undervaluing  the  ob- 
ject fiv  the  importance  of  which  I  plead)  to 
•Qfgert,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  that  time 
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which  is  now  usurped  by  externals  should  be 
restored  to  the  rightful  owners,  the  understand- 
ing  and  the  heart ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of 
religious  knowledge  in  early  youth  should  at 
ksast  be  no  less  an  object  of  sedulous  attention 
than  the  cultivation  of  human  learning  or  of 
outward  embellishments.  It  is  also  not  an* 
reasonable  to  suggest,  that  we  should  in  Chrtsti 
anity,  as  in  arts,  sciences,  or  languages,  begin 
with  the  beginning,  set  out  with  the  simple 
elements,  and  thus  *  go  on  unto  perfection.* 

Why  in  teaching  to  draw  do  you  begin  with 
straight  lines  and  curves,  till  by  gentle  stcpe 
the  knowledge  of  outline  and  proportion  be  ob 
tained,  and  your  picture  be  completed ;  never 
losing  sight,  however,  of  the  elementary  lines 
and  curves  7  Why  in  music  do  you  set  out 
with  the  simple  notes,  and  pursue  the  acquisi- 
tion  through  all  its  progress,  still  in  every  stage 
recurring  to  the  notes  7  Why  in  the  science  of 
numbers  do  you  invent  the  simplest  methods  of 
conveying  just  ideas  of  computation,  still  refer- 
ring to  the  tables  which  involve  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  7  Why  in  the  science  of  quantity  do 
men  introduce  the  pupil  at  first  to  the  plamest 
diagrams,  and  clear  up  one  difficulty  before  they 
allow  another  to  appear  7  Why  in  tt^aching 
languages  to  the  youth  do  you  sedulously  infuse 
into  his  mind  the  rudiments  of  your  syntax  7 
Why  in  parsing  is  he  led  to  refer  every  word 
to  its  part  of  speech,  to  resolve  every  sentence 
into  its  elements,  to  reduce  every  term  to  ita 
original,  and  from  the  first  case  of  nouns,  and 
the  first  tense  of  verbs,  to  explain  their  forma 
tions,  changes,  and  dependences,  till  the  prin- 
ciples of  language  become  so  grounded,  that,  by 
continually  recurring  to  the  rules,  speaking  and 
writing  correctly  are  fixed  into  a  habit  7  Why 
all  this,  but  because  you  uniformly  wish  him  to 
be  grounded  in  each  of  his  acquiremitnts  7  Why, 
but  because  you  are  persuaded  that  a  slight, 
and  slovenly,  and  superficial,  and  irregular  way 
ofinstruction  will  never  train  him  to  excellence 
in  any  thing  7 

Do  young  persons  then  become  musicians, 
painters,  linguists,  and  mathematicians  by  early 
study  and  regular  labour ;  and  shall  they  become 
Christians  by  accident  ?  or  rather,  is  not  this 
acting  on  that  very  principle  of  Dogberry,  at 
which  you  probably  have  oflcn  laughed  f  Is  it 
not  supposing  that  religion  like  reading  and 
writing  comes  by*  nature  ?  Shall  all  those  ac- 
coniplishments,  *  which  perinh  in  the  using,* 
be  so  assiduously,  so  systematically  taught? 
Shall  all  those  habits,  wliich  arc  limited  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  be  so  carefully  formed,  so 
persisted  in,  as  to  be  interwoven  with  our  very 
make,  so  as  to  become  as  it  were  a  part  of  our- 
selves ;  and  shall  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
make  us  *  wise  unto  salvntion*  be  picked  up  at 
random,  cursorily,  or  perhaps  not  picked  up  at 
all  ?  Shall  that  difficult  divine  science  which 
requir«»s  Mine  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept,* here  a  little  and  there  a  little;  that  know- 
ledge which  parents,  even  under  a  darker  dis- 
pensation, were  required  to  tench  their  children 
diligently y  and  to  talk  of  it  when  they  sat  in 
their  house,  and  when  they  walked  by  the  way, 
and  when  they  lay  down,  and  when  they  roee 
up,*  shall  this  knowledge  bo  by  Christian  parenti 
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omittod  or  deferred,  or  taoj^ht  slightly ;  or  be 
ittpemeded  by  thinge  of  eomparalivcly  little 
worth  7 

Shall  the  lively  period  of  youth,  the  eofl  and 
impressible  season  when  lasting  habits  are  form- 
cd,  when  the  seal  cuts  deep  into  the  yielding  wax, 
and  the  impression  is  more  likely  to  be  clear, 
and  sharp,  and  strong,  and  lasting ;  shall  this 
warm  and  favourable  season  be  suffered  to 
slide  by,  without  being  turned  to  the  great  pur- 
pose for  which  not  only  youth,  but  life  and 
breath,  and  being  were  bestowed?  Shall  not 
that  *  faith  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God  ;*  shall  not  that  *  holiness  without 
which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord  ;'  shall  not  that 
knowledge  which  is  the  foundation  of  faitli  and 
practice ;  shall  not  that  charity  without  which 
all  knowledge  is  *  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal,*  be  impressed,  be  inculcated,  be  enforc- 
ed, as  early,  as  constantly,  as  fundamentally, 
with  the  same  earnest  pusliing  on  to  continual 
progress,  with  the  same  constant  reference  to 
first  principles,  as  are  used  in  the  case  o€  those 
arts  which  merely  adorn  human  life  ?  Shall  we 
not  seize  the  happy  period  when  the  memory  is 
strong,  the  mind  and  all  its  powers  vigorous  and 
motive,  the  imacri nation  busy  and  all  alive ;  the 
heart  flexible,  the  temper  ductile,  the  conscience 
tender,  curiosity  awake,  fear  powerful,  hope 
eager,  love  ardent ;  shall  we  not  seize  this  period 
£ir  inculcating  that  knowledge,  and  impressing 
those  principles  which  are  to  form  the  character, 
and  fix  the  destination  for  eternity  7 

I  would  now  address  myself  to  another  and  a 
still  more  dilatory  class,  who  are  for  procrasti- 
nating all  concern  about  religion  till  they  are 
driven  to  it  by  actual  distress,  and  who  do  not 
think  of  praying  till  they  are  perishing  like 
the  sailor  who  said,  *  he  tiiought  it  was  always 
time  enough  to  begin  to  pray  when  the  storm 
began.*  Of  these  I  would  ask,  shall  we,  with 
an  unaccountable  deliberation,  defer  our  anxiety 
about  religion  till  the  busy  man  and  the  dissipa- 
ted woman  are  become  so  immersed  in  the  cares 
of  life,  or  so  entangled  in  its  pleasures,  that  they 
will  have  little  heart  or  spirit  to  embrace  a  new 
principle  7  a  principle  whmc  precise  object  it 
will  be  to  condemn  that  very  life  in  which  they 
have  already  embarked :  nay,  to  condemn  almost 
all  that  they  have  been  doing  and  thinking  ever 
BiDCo  they  first  began  tt}  actor  think  ?  Shall  we, 
I  say,  begin  now  7  or  shall  ife  suffer  those  in- 
structions, to  receive  which,  requires  all  the  con- 
centrated powers  of  a  strong  and  healthy  mind, 
to  be  put  off  till  the  daj[  of  excruciating  pain, 
till  the  period  of  debility  and  stupefaction  7 
Shall  we  wait  for  that  season,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  favourable  for  religious  acquisitions,  when 
the  senses  shall  have  been  palled  by .  excessive 
gratification,  when  the  eye  shall  be  tired  with 
eeeing,  and  the  ear  with  hearing?  Shall  we, 
when  the  whole  man  is  breaking  up  by  disease 
or  decay,  expect  that  the  dim  apprehension  will 
discern  a  new  science,  or  the  obtuse  feelings  do- 
light  themselves  with  a  new  pleasure?  a  plea- 
Bure  too,  not  only  incompatible  with  many  of  the 
hitherto  indulged  pleasures,  but  one  which  car- 
ries witli  it  a  strong  intimation  that  those  plea- 
sures terminate  in  t<he  death  of  the  soul. 
But,  aot  to  lose  sight  of  the  important  analogy 


on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  so  much ;  hirtt 
preposterous  would  it  seem  to  vou  to  hear  any 
one  propose  to  an  illiterate  dymg  man,  to  art 
about  learning  even  the  plainest,  and  easiest 
rudiments  of  any  new  art;  to  study  the  musical 
notes ;  to  conjugate  a  verb ;  to  learn,  not  the  firs** 
problem  in  Euclid,  but  even  the  numeration  table, 
and  yet  you  do  not  think  it  absard  to  postpone 
religious  instruction,  on  principles,  which,  if 
admitted,  at  all,  must  terminate  either  in  igno- 
ranee  or  in  your  propo&ing  too  late  to  a  dying 
man  to  begm  to  learn  the  totally  unknown 
scheme  of  Christianity.    You  do  not  think  it 
impossible  tliat  he  should  be  brought  to  listen  to 
*  the  voice  of  tliis  charmer,    when  he   can  no 
longer  listen  to  *  the  voice  of  singing  men  and 
singing  women.*     You  do  not  think  it  nnreasoa 
able  that  immortal  beings  sheuld  delay  to  de- 
vote their  days  to  heaven,  till  they  have  *oo 
pleasure  in  them*  themselves.    You  will  not 
bring  them  to  offer  up  the  first  fruits  of  their 
lips,  and  hearts,  and  lives,  to  their  Maker,  be- 
cause you  pef'snade  yourselves  that  he  who  hss 
called  himself  a  '  je^ous  Grod,*  may  however  be 
contented  hereafter  with  the  wretched  eacrifice 
of  decayed  appetites,  and  the  worthless  leaviiigs 
of  almost  extinguished  affections. 

We  can  scarcely  believe,  even  with  all  the 
melancholy  procrastination  we  see  around  us 
that  there  is  any  one,  except  he  be  a  decided  in- 
fidel, who  does  not  consider  religion  as  at  least 
a  good  reversionary  thing  ;  as  an  object  which 
ought  always  to  occupy  a  little  remote  oomsr 
of  his  map  of  life ;  the  study  of  which,  though 
it  is  always  to  be  postponed,  is  however  not  to 
be  finally  rejected ;  which,  though  it  cannot  ooo- 
veniently  come  into  his  present  scheme  of  lift, 
it  is  intended  somehow  or  other  to  take  np  be- 
fore death.  This  awful  deception,  this  dcftet 
in  the  intellectual  vision,  arises,  partly  from  the 
bulk  which  the  objects  of  time  and  sense  acqnire 
in  our  eyes  by  their  nearness;  while  the  in- 
visible realities  of  eternity  are  but  faintly  dis- 
cerned by  a  feeble  faith,  through  a  dim  and  dis- 
tant medium.  It  arises  also  partly  from  a  to- 
tally false  idea  of  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
from  a  fatal  fancy  that  we  can  repent  at  any 
future  period,  and  that  as  amendment  is  a  thing 
which  will  always  be  in  our  power,  it  will  to 
time  enough  to  think  of  reforming  onr  lifb,  when 
wo  should  think  only  of  closing  it. 

But  depend  upon  it,  that  a  heart  long  harden- 
ed,  I  do  not  mean  by  gross  vices  merefy,  but  by 
a  fondness  for  the  world,  by  an  habitaal  and  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
will  by  no  means  be  in  a  favoorabte  state  to 
admit  the  light  of  divine  truth,  or  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  divine  grace.  God  indeed  some- 
times shows  us  by  an  act  of  his  sovereignty,  that 
this  wonderful  change,  the  conversion  of  a  sin- 
ner*s  heart,  may  be  produced  without  the  inter- 
vention of  iiuman  means,  to  show  that  the  work 
is  His.  But  as  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  (he 
Almighty  usually  deals  with  his  creatares,  it 
would  be  nearly  as  preposterous  for  men  to  act 
on  this  presumption,  and  sin  on  in  hopes  of  a 
miraculous  conversion,  as  it  would  be  to  take 
no  means  for  the  presei^ation  of  their  lives,  be- 
cause Jesus  Christ  raised  Lasarin  from  the 
dead. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Oa  tht  manner  of  ingtrueting  young  pertons  in 
religion, — Oeneral  remarko  on  the  geniuo  of 
Ckristianiiy. 

I  WOULD  ncnr  with  gmi  dclbronco  address 
tbote  respectable  charactora  who  are  reall/  con- 
eemed  about  the  beat  intoresta  of  thoir  children ; 
thoae  to  whom  Christianity  is  indeed  an  impor- 
tant oonaideration,  but  whose  habits  of  life  have 
hitherto  hindered  them  from  giving  it  its  due 
demc  in  the  acale  of  education. 

Begin  then  with  considering  that  religion  is  a 
part,  and  the  moat  prominent  part,  in  your  sys- 
tem of  instruction.  Do  not  communicate  its 
principlea  in  a  random,  desultory  way ;  nor 
scantily  atint  tliia  business  to  only  such  scraps 
and  remnants  of  time  as  may  be  casually  picked 
up  from  the  gleanings  of  other  acquirements. 
*■  Will  you  brinff  to  God  for  a  sacrifice  that  which 
coata  TOO  nothmg  7'  Lat  the  best  part  of  the 
daf,  wnich  with  moat  people  is  the  earliest  part, 
be  steadily  and  invariably  dedicated  to  this  work 
by  your  children,  before  they  are  tired  with  their 
other  stodiee,  while  the  intellect  is  clear,  the 
spirit  light,  ajid  tlie  attention  sharp  and  unfa- 
tigoed. 

Confine  not  your  instructions  to  mere  verbal 
ritoab  and  dry  systems,  but  communicate  them 
IB  a  way  which  ahali  interest  their  feelings,  by 
lively  imagea,  and  by  a  warm  practical  applica- 
tion of  what  they  read  to  their  own  hearts  and 
drcamstancea.  If  you  do  not  study  the  great 
bat  too  much  slighted  art  of  fixing,  of  command- 
ing, of  ebaining  the  attention,  you  may  throw 
away  ronch  time  and  labour,  with  little  other 
effect  thui  that  of  disgusting  your  pupils  and 
wearying  yoorsalf.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reaaon  that  while  every  other  tiling  is  to  be  made 
amusing,  religion  alone  must  be  dry  and  unin- 
viting. Do  not  fancy  that  a  thing  is  good  merely 
faeeause  it  ia  dull.  Why  should  not  the  most 
entertaining  pow'ors  of  the  human  mind  be  su- 
premely  consecrated  to  that  subject  which  is 
most  worthy  of  tlieir  full  exerciiic  ?  The  mis- 
fortune in,  that  religious  learning  is  too  oflen 
rather  considered  as  an  act  of  tlie  memory  than 
of  the  heart  and  affections ;  as  a  dry  duty,  rather 
than  a  lively  pleasure.  The  manner  in  wiiich 
it  ia  taught  diflfera  as  much  from  their  other 
learning  as  punishment  from  recreation.  Chil. 
dren  are  turned  over  lo  the  dull  work  of  getting 
by  role  aa  a  task  that  which  they  should  get 
from  example,  from  animated  conversation,  from 
lively  discussion,  in  which  the  pupil  should 
learn  to  bear  a  part,  instead  of  being  merely  a 
pasaive  hearer.  Teach  them  rather,  as  their 
blessed  Saviour  taught,  by  interesting  parabley, 
whieh,  while  they  corrected  the  heart,  Icfl  some 
exercise  for  the  ingenuity  in  the  solution,  and 
for  the  feelings  in  their  application.  Teach,  as 
Hk  taught,  by  seising  on  surrounding  objects, 
passing  events,  local  circumstances,  peculiar 
characters,  apt  illusions,  just  analogy,  appropri- 
ate illustration.  Call  in  all  creation,  animate 
and  inanimate,  to  your  aid,  and  accustom  your 
roung  audience  to 

Find  umfucs  in  trees,  bonkt  in  theninninf  brookv, 
Berawias  is  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing 

Even  when  the  nature  of  your  aubject  makca  it 


necessary  for  you  to  be  more  plain  and  didacti<^ 
do  not  fail  frequently  to  enliven  these  less  en- 
gaging parts  of  your  discourse  with  some  inca 
dental  imagery  which  will  captivate  the  fancy 
with  some  affecting  story  with  which  it  shall  be 
associated  in  the  memory.  Relieve  what  would* 
otherwise  be  too  dry  and  preceptive,  with  some 
striking  exemplification  in  point,  some  touching 
instance  to  be  imitated,  some  awful  warning  ta 
be  avoided;  something  which  shall  illustrate 
your  instruction,  which  shall  realize  your  posi- 
tion, which  shall  embody  your  idea,  and  give 
shape  and  form,  colour  and  life,  to  your  precept. 
Endeavour  unremittingly  to  connect  the  reader 
with  the  subject  by  making  her  feel  that  what 
you  teach  is  neither  an  abstract  truth,  nor  a 
thing  of  mere  general  information,  but  that  it  is 
a  business  in  which  ohe  herself  is  individually 
and  immediately  concerned  ;  in  which  not  only 
her  eternal  salvation  but  her  present  happiness 
is  involved.  Do,  according  to  your  measure  of 
ability,  what  the  Holy  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Scriptures  has  done,  always  take  the  sensibility 
of  the  learner  into  your  account  of  the  faculties 
which  arc  to  be  worked  upon.  *For  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,*  as  tlie  profound  and  enlight- 
ened Bacon  observes,  *  are  not  proposed  to  us  in 
a  naked  logic  form,  but  arrayed  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  colours  which  creation 
affords.'  By  those  a&cting  illustrations  used 
by  Him  *who  knew  what  was  in  man,'  and 
therefore  best  knew  how  to  address  him,  it  was, 
that  the  unlettered  audiences  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  enabled  both  to  comprehend  and 
to  relish  doctrines,  which  would  not  readily  have 
made  tlieir  way  to  their  understandings,  had 
they  not  first  touched  their  hearts ;  and  which 
would  have  found  access  to  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  had  they  been  delivered  in  dry  scho- 
lastic disquisitions.  Now,  those  audiences  not 
being  learned,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
nearly  in  the  state  of  children,  as  to  their  recep- 
tive faculties,  and  to  have  required  nearly  the 
same  sort  of  instruction  ;  tliat  is,  they  were  more 
capable  of  being  moved  with  what  was  simple 
and  touchingr,  and  lively,  than  what  was  elabo- 
rot6,  abstruse,  and  unaffecting.  Heaven  and 
eartli  were  made  to  furnish  their  contributions, 
when  man  was  to  be  taught  that  science  which 
was  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation.  Some- 
thing  which  might  enforce  or  illustrate  was 
drawn  from  every  element  The  appearances 
of  the  sky,  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  the  beasts'  of  the  field,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  the  socd  and  the  harvest,  the  labours  of 
the  husbandmen,  Uie  traffic  of  the  merchant,  the 
season  of  the  year  !  all  were  laid  hold  of  in  turn. 
And  the  most  important  moral  instruction,  or 
religious  truth,  was  deduced  from  some  recent 
occurrence,  some  natural  appearance,  some  or- 
dinary fact 

If  that  be  the  purest  eloquence  which  most 
persuades  and  which  comes  home  to  the  heart 
with  the  fullest  evidence  and  the  most  irresisti- 
ble force,  then  no  eloquence  is  so  powerful  as 
that  of  Scripture ;  and  an  intelligent  Christian 
teacher  will  be  admonished  by  the  mode  of 
Scripture  itself,  how  to  communicate  its  truths 
with  life  and  spirit ;  '  while  he  is  musing,  the 
fire  burns;'  that  fire  which  will, preserve  hink 
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from  an  insipid  and  frcexing  mode  of  instrac- 
tion.  lie  will  morcvcr,  aa  was  said  above,  al- 
ways carefully  keep  up  a  quick  sense  of  the 
personal  intorobt  Uic  pupil  has  in  every  religious 
mstruction  which  is  impressed  upon  iiiin.  He 
will  teach  as  Paul  prayed,  *  with  the  spirit,  and 
Vvitlj  the  understanding  also  ;*  and  in  imitating 
this  great  model,  he  will  necessarily  avoid  the 
opposite  faults  of  two  different  sorts  of  instruc 
tora ;  for  while  some  of  our  divines  of  the  higher 
class  have  been  loo  apt  to  preach  as  if  mankind 
had  only  intellect,  and  the  lower  and  more  po. 

Salar  sort  as  if  they  had  only  passions,  let  him 
orrow  what  is  good  from  both,  and  address  his 
pupils  as  beings  compounded  of  both  under- 
standing  and  affections.* 

Fancy  not  that  the  Bible  is  too  difficult  and 
intricate  to  be  presented  in  its  own  naked  form, 
and  that  it  puzzles  and  bewilders  the  youthful 
understandinff.  In  all  needful  and  indispensa* 
ble  points  of  knowledge,  the  darkness  of  Scrip, 
tare,  as  a  great  Christian  philosophert  has  ob-< 
•erred, '  is  hut  a  partial  darkness,  like  that  of 
Egypt,  which  benighted  only  the  enemies  of 
God,  while  it  left  his  children  in  clear  day.*  It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  Bible  will  ^nd  in  the 
young  reader  clear  views  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
of  the  Bonl  and  eternity,  but  that  it  will  give 
them.  And  if  it  be  really  the  appropriate  cha- 
racter of  Scripture,  as  it  tells  us  itself  that  it  is, 
*  to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  *  to 
make  wise  the  simple,''  then  it  is  as  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  youthful  and  uninformed  as  for  any 
other  class ;  and  as  it  was  never  expected  that 
the  greater  part  of  Christians  should  be  learned, 
■o  is  learning,  though  of  inestimable  value  in  a 
teacher  of  theology,  no  essential  qualification  for 
a  common  Christian,  for  which  reason  Scripture 
troths  are  expressed  with  that  clear  and  simple 
evidence  adapted  to  the  kind  of  assent  which 
thejr  require ;  an  assent  mafferially  different  from 
thatsort  of  demonstration  which  a  mathematical 
theorem  demands.  He  who  could  briiig  an  un- 
prejudiced heart  and  an  unperverted  will,  would 
bring  to  the  Scriptures  the  best  qaalification  for 
understanding  and  receiving  them.  And  though 
thev  contain  things  which  the  pupil  cannot  com- 
prehend (as  what  ancient  poet,  historian,  or  ora- 
tor docs  not)  the  teacher  may  address  to  him  the 
irords  which  Christ  addressed  to  Peter,  *  What 
I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shall  know 
hereafler.* 

Histories  nf  the  Bible,  and  commentaries  on 
Che  Bible,  for  the  use  of  children,  though  valua- 
ble in  their  way,  should  never  be  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Bible  itself.  For  histf>rical  or 
geographical  informstion,  for  calling  the  atten- 
tion to  events  and  characters,  they  arc  very  use- 
ful.  But  Scripture  truths  are  best  conveyed  in 
its  own  sublime  and  simple  phraseology ;  its 

^  Tlio  sral  and  dili^nnn  with  which  tho  hi<ihopor 
Lonrion'H  wtH'kly  Iwtiinvs  liavp  bnrn  nttvntlMl  by  pnrwinti 
sfall  rnnk!<  and  di;<irri|itinris,  hut  mom  f>spocially  by  that 
da^i*  In  whom  this  litth>  work  i:*  addnnfird,  is  a  vt-ry 
(H'omi^ine  cimiiiiHtana'  for  th<.*  rnr^.  And  whilif  wcrnn 
rider  with  pl(*nsiir<^  the  advniilairi's  peculiarly  to  be  de- 
rived hyrihe  youncT  from  so  intrreslin^  and  anim^itedan 
exti'isilion  of  the  (losp-l.  wn  are  furtliL^r  leil  to  n>Joice  at 
tlwcniintenanre  siven  by  surh  h4f;h  auihnrity  to  the  re- 
vival ur  that  excellent  but  too  much  neglected  practice 
u/  livture*. 
t  Mr.  Boyh. 


doctrines  are  best  imderitood  in  its  own  appftv 
priato  language ;  its  preoepta  are  beet  reiaioed 
in  their  own  simple  form.  Paraphrases,  in  pro* 
fessiug  to  explain,  often  dilute ;  while  the  tene- 
ness  and  brevity  of  Scripture  composition  fiUi 
the  mind,  touches  the  heart,  and  faateos  on  the 
memory.  While  I  would  cause  them  to  *  read, 
the  commentary  for  the  improvement  of  the  on- 
derstanding,  they  should  mark,  learn,  and  in. 
wardly  digeat*  the  Bible  (or  the  com&ti  and 
edification  of  tho  hearL 

Young  people  who  have  been  tangbl  religion 
in  a  formal  and  superficial  way,  who  have  oad 
all  its  drudgeries  and  none  of  its  pleasures,  will 
probably  have  acquired  so  little  relish  for  it,  as 
to  consider  the  continued  prosecution  of  their 
religious  studies  as  a  badge  of  their  tutelage,  as 
a  mark  that  they  are  still  under  subjection ;  and 
will  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  hoor  of 
their  emancipation  from  the  lectures  on  chrii* 
tianity,  as  the  era  of  Uieir  promised  liberty ;  tht 
epochs  of  independence.  They  will  long  fie 
the  period  when  its  lessons  shall  cease  to  &  de. 
livered ;  will  conclude  that,  having  once  attained 
such  an  age,  and  arrived  at  the  required  pn«fi- 
ciency,  the  object  will  be  accomplianed,  and  the 
labour  at  an  end.  But  let  not  your  children  *  so 
learn  Christ*  Apprise  tliem  that  no  specific 
day  will  ever  arise,  on  which  they  shall  ssy,  I 
have  attained  ;  but  inform  them,  that  every  ac- 
quisition must  be  followed  up ;  knowledge  must 
be  increased ;  prejudices  subdued ;  good  habits 
rooted;  evil  ones  eradicated;  amidle  disposi. 
tions  strengthened  ;  right  principles  confirmed ; 
till  going  on  from  light  to  light,  and  from  strength 
to  strength,  they  come  to  the  measore  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ' 

But  though  serious  instruction  will  not  only 
be  uninteresting  but  irksome,  if  conveyed  to 
youth  in  a  cold  didactic  way;  yet  if  their  affec- 
tions be  suitably  engaged,  while  their  under- 
standings are  kept  in  exercise,  their  hearts  so 
far  from  necessarily  revolting,  as  sonM  insist, 
will  often  receive  the  moat  solemn  truths  with 
alacrity.  It  is,  as  we  have  repeated,  the  manner 
which  revolts  them,  and  ntk  the  thing.  Nor 
will  they,  as  some  assert,  necessarily  disiike  the 
teacher,  because  the  truths  taught  are  of  the 
most  awful  and  solenm  kind.  It  has  happened 
to  the  writer  to  be  a  frequent  witness  of  the  gra- 
titude and  aiiection  expressed  by  youn^  personi 
to  those  who  had  sedulously  and  sorioosly  in- 
structed them  in  religious  knowledge ;  an  affec- 
tion as  lively,  a  gratitude  as  warm,  as  oouU 
have  been  excited  by  any  indulgence  to  their 
persons,  or  any  gratification  of  a  worldly  na- 
ture. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  wit  and  spright- 
ly fancy  have  been  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies to  Ciiristianity ;  white  men,  in  whom 
tluMe  t-ilents  have  been  consecrated  to  God, 
have  been  some  of  her  most  naeful  champi- 
ons, take  particular  care  to  press  that  ardent 
and  evor-BCtivc  power,  the  imajgimaiioik,  into 
the  service  of  religion.  This  Iwight  and  busy 
faculty  will  be  leading  its  possessor  into  per- 
petual peril,  and  is  an  enemy  of  peculiar  po- 
tency till  it  come  to  be  employed  in  the  cause 
of  God.  It  is  a  lion,  which  though  worldly  pru 
\deivco  vudoed  may  chain  so  as  to  prevent  oat 
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litehief^  yet  the  malignity  remains  with- 
t  when  sanctified  bv  Christianity,  the 
ation  is  a  lion  Umud;  you  have  all  the 
of  its  strength  and  its  activity,  divested 
lischief.  God  never  bestowed  that  noble 
Jen  facnlty,  without  intending  it  to  be 
rument  of  his  own  glory ;  though  it  has 
9  often  set  up  in  rebellion  against  him ; 
!,  in  its  youthful  stirrings,  while  all  alive 
.  of  action,  it  has  not  been  seized  upon  to 
ts  riffhtful  Sovereign,  but  was  early  en- 
ith  little  opposition  under  the  banners 
rnrld,  the^  flesh,  and  the  devil !  Religion 
nly  subject  in  which,  under  the  guidance 
ere  and  sober-minded  prudence,  tliis  dis. 
faculty  can  safely  stretch  its  powers  and 
ita  energies  \  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
must  be  a  sound  and  genuine  Christian- 
sb  can  atone  so  chastise  and  regulate  the 
ition,  as  to  restrain  it  from  those  errors 
esses  into  which  a  false,  a  mistaken,  an 
\i  religion,  has  too  often  led  its  injudi- 
od  ill-instructed  professor.  Some  of  the 
tal  extremes  into  which  a  wild  enthu- 
r  a  frightful  superstition  has  plunged  its 
f  votaries,  have  been  owing  to  the  want 
B  direction,  to  the  want  of  a  strict  and 
itigation  of  this  ever-working  faculty. 
ire  imagination,  therefore,  on  the  safe 
d,  if  I  may  change  the  metaphor,  to  put 
the  direction  of  its  true  pilot,  in  the 
voyage  of  life,  is  like  engaging  those 
laments,  the  wind  and  tide  in  your  fa- 

or  oommnnicationa  with  young  people, 
re  to  coDTince  them  that  as  religion  is 
isinev  to  be  laid  aside  with  the  lesson, 
ber  is  it  a  single  branch  of  duty ;  some 
d  thing,  which  like  the  acquisition  of  an 
language,  is  to  be  practised  separately, 
lave  its  distinct  periods  and  modes  of 
n.  Bnt  let  them  understand,  that  com- 
B,  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  arc  to  be 
»d,  are  to  be  made  acts  of  religion.  Let 
trceive  that  Christianity  may  be  consi- 
having  something  of  that  influence  over 
luct,  wnich  external  grace  has  over  the 
I ;  for  as  it  b  not  the  performance  of 
rticular  act  which  denominates  any  one 
raceful,  grace  being  a  spirit  diffused 
the  whole  system,  w£ich  animates  every 
at,  and  informs  ^ery  action ;  as  she 
:  true  personal  grace  has  it  uniformly, 
lot  sometimes  awkward  and  sometimes 
;  does  not  sometimes  lay  it  down  and 
lee  take  it  up ;  so  religion  is  not  an  oc- 
act,  but  an  indwelling  principle,  an  in- 
:  habit,  a  pervading  and  informing  spirit, 
lich  indeed  every  act  derives  all  its  life, 
rjgy,  and  beauty. 

£em  clear  views  of  the  broad  discrimi- 
letween  practical  religion  and  worldly 
' ;  in  short,  between  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
d  of  Pagans.  Show  them  that  no  good 
I  are  genuine,  but  such  as  flow  from  the 
of  Christ  Let  them  learn  that  the  vir- 
.eh  the  better  sort  of  people,  who  are  yet 
I  of  true  Christianity,  inculcate  and 
,  resemble  those  virtues  which  have  the 
Qod  fir  their  motive,  jott  as  counterfeit 


coin  resembles  sterling  gold ;  they  may  have,  il 
^s  true,  certain  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
others  ;  they  may  be  bright  and  shining ;  they 
have  perhaps  the  imago  and  the  superscription, 
but  they  ever  want  the  true  distinguishing  pro 
pertics;  they  want  sterling  value,  purity,  and 
weight.  They  may  indeed  pass  current  in  the 
traffic  of  this  world,  but  when  brought  to  the 
touchstone,  they  will  be  found  full  of  alloys 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 
*  they  will  be  found  wanting,*  tlicy  will  not  stand 
that  final  trial  which  is  to  separate  *  the  precious 
from  the  vile ;'  they  wiil  not  abide  the  day  *  of 
hia  coming  who  is  like  a  refincr*s  fire.* 

One  error  into  which  even  some  good  people 
are  apt  to  fall,  is  that  endeavouring  to  deceive 
young  minds  bv  temporising  expedients.  la 
order  to  allure  them  to  become  religious,  they 
exhibit  false,  or  faint,  or  inadequate  views  of 
Christianity ;  and  while  they  represent  it  as  it 
really  is,  as  a  life  of  superior  happiness  and  ad- 
vantage,  they  conceal  its  difficulties,  and  like 
the  Jesuitical  Chinese  missionaries,  extenuate^ 
or  sink,  or  deny,  such  parts  of  it  as  are  least 
alluring  to  human  pride.  In  attempting  to  dis^ 
guise  Its  principles,  they  destroy  its  efficacy. 
They  deny  the  cross  instead  of  making  it  the 
badge  of  a  Christian.  But  besides  that,  the  pro- 
ject fails  with  them  as  it  did  with  the  Jesuits ; 
all  fraud  is  bad  in  itself;  and  a  pious  fraud  ia 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  which  ought  to  be  bu- 
ried in  tlie  rubbish  of  |)apal  desolation. 

Instead  of  representing  to  the  young  Chru 
tian,  that  it  may  be  possible  by  a  prudent  ing» 
nuity  at  once  to  pursue,  with  equal  ardour  and 
success,  worldly  fame  and  eternal  glory,  would 
it  not  be  more  honest  to  tell  him  fairly  and  un* 
ambiguously  that  there  are  two  distinct  roads 
between  which  there  is  a  broad  boundary  line  7 
that  there  are  two  contending  and  irreconcilable 
interests?  that  he  must  forsake  the  one  if  he 
would  cleave  to  the  other  7  that  *  there  are  twa 
masters,*  both  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  serve  T 
that  there  are  two  sorts  of  characters  at  eternal 
variance  7  that  he  must  renounce  the  one  if  he- 
is  in  earnest  for  the  other  7  that  nothing  short 
of  absolute  decision  can  make  a  confirmedChris. 
tian  7  Point  out  the  different  sorts  of  promisee 
annexed  to  these  different  sorts  of  characters. 
Confess  in  the  language  of  Christ  how  the  man 
of  the  world  oflen  obtains  (and  it  is  the  natural 
course  of  human  things)  the  recompence  he  se- 
dulously seeks.  *•  Verily  I  say  unto  you  they  have 
tlieir  reward.*  Explain  the  beatitudes  on  the 
other  hand,  and  unfold  what  kind  of  specific  re- 
ward is  there  individually  promised  to  its  con- 
comitant virtue.  Show  your  pupil  that  to  that 
*  poverty  of  spirit*  to  which  *  the  kingdom  of 
heaven*  is  promised,  it  would  be  inconsistent  to 
expect  that  the  recompence  of  human  commen- 
dation should  be  also  attached  ;  that  to  that  *  pu- 
rity of  heart*  to  which  the  beatific  vision  is  an- 
nexed, it  would  be  unreasonable  to  Ruppose  you 
can  unite  the  praise  of  licentious  wits,  nr  the 
admiration  of  a  catch-club.  These  will  be  be- 
stowed on  their  appropriate  and  corresponding 
merit.  Do  not  enlist  them  under  false  colours , 
disappointment  will  produce  a  desertion.  Dif- 
ferent sorts  of  rewards  are  attached  to  different 
sorts  of  services ;  and  while  you  truly  assert  that 
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Religion *8  ways  are  *  ways  ofpleasantnesB,  and 
all  faor  paths  are  peace,*  take  care  that  you  do 
not  lead  them  to  depend  too  exclusively  on 
worldly  happiness  and  earthly  peace,  for  these 
make  no  part  of  the  covenant ;  they  may  be, 
and  they  oflen  are,  superadded,  but  they  were 
never  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

But  if,  in  order  to  attract  the  young  to  a  re- 
ligious course,  you  disingenuously  conceal  its 
difficulties,  while  you  are  justly  enlarging  upon 
its  pleasures,  you  will  tempt  them  to  distrust 
the  truth  of  Scripture  itself. — For  what  will 
they  think,  not  only  of  a  few  detached  texts,  but 
of  the  general  cast  and  colour  of  the  Gospel 
when  contrasted  with  your  representation  of  it  7 
When  you  are  describing  to  them  the  inscpara. 
ble  human  advantages  which  will  ibllow  a  rcli- 
^ous  course,  what  notion  will  they  conceive  of 

*  the  strait  gate*  and  *  narrow  way  7*  of  the  am- 
iratation  of  a  *  right  hand  7*  of  the  excision  of  a 

*  right  eve  V  of  the  other  strong  metaphors  by 
which  tlie  Christian  warfare  is  shadow^ed  out  7 
of*  crucify  in?  the  flesh  7*  of*  mortifying  the  old 
man  7*  of  *  dying  unto  sin  7*  of  *  overcoming  the 
world  7*  Do  you  not  think  their  mock  and  cotn- 
passtonate  Saviour  who  died  for  your  children, 
lored  them  as  well  as  you  love  them  7  And  if 
this  were  his  language,  ought  it  not  to  be  yours? 
It  is  the  language  of  true  love ;  of  that  love  witli 
which  a  merciful  God  loved  the  world,  when  he 
flpared  not  his  own  Son.  Do  not  fbar  to  tell 
your  children  what  ho  told  his  discipleH,  that 

*  in  the  world  they  shall  have  tribulation  ;*  but 
teach  them  to  rise  superior  to  it,  on  his  principle, 
by  'overcoming  the  world.*  Do  not  then  try  to 
conceal  from  tlicm,  that  the  life  of  a  Christian 
u  necessarily  opposite  to  the  life  of  the  world ; 
and  do  not  seek  by  a  vain  attempt  at  accommo- 
dation to  reconcile  that  difference  which  Christ 
himself  has  pronounced  to  be  irreconcilable. 

May  it  not  ho  partly  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
duo  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  and  spirit  of  religion,  that  so  many  young 
Christians,  who  set  out  in  a  fair  and  flourishing 
way,  decline  and  wither  when  they  come  to 
perceive  the  requisitions  of  experimental  Chris- 
tianity 7  requisitions  which  they  had  not  sus- 
pected of  making  any  part  of  the  plan ;  and 
from  which,  when  they  afterwards  discover 
them,  they  shrink  back,  as  not  prepared  and 
hardened  for  the  unexpected  contest. 

People  are  no  more  to  be  cheated  into  religion 
than  into  learning.  The  same  spirit  which  in- 
fluences your  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  should 
influence  your  discourse  in  that  court  of  equity 
— ^your  family.  Your  children  should  be  told 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  must  be 
done  gradually  and  discreetly.  We  know  whose 
example  we  have  for  postponing  that  which  the 
mind  is  not  yet  prepared  to  receive :  *  I  have 
many  things  yet  to  say  to  you,  but  yc  cannot 
bear  them  nowJ*  Accustom  them  to  reason  by 
analogy.  Explain  to  them  that  great  worldly 
attainments  are  never  made  without  great  sa- 
crilices ;  that  the  merchant  cannot  become  rich 
without  industry ;  the  statesman  eminent  with- 
out labour ;  the  scholar  learned  without  study ; 
tiio  hero  renowned  without  danger :  would  it 
c2ot  then,  on  human  principles,  bo  unreasonable 


to  think  that  the  Chriitian  akme  ahonld  obtain 
a  triumph  without  a  warfare  ?  the  highest  pria 
with  the  lowest  exertion?  an  eternal  croirn 
without  a  present  crora  7  and  that  heaven  ii  the 
only  reward  which  the  idle  may  reckon  npon 
No :  though  salvation  *  be  the  pft  of  God,*  yet 
it  must  be  *  worked  out,*  Convince  your  yoong 
friends,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  difficulty 
of  the  battle  bears  no  proportion  to  the  prise  of 
the  victory.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  poiat 
of  resemblonce  between  worldly  and  Christian 
pursuits  fails,  and  that  most  advantageously  for 
the  Christian ;  for  while,  even  bj  tbe  most  pro- 
bable means,  which  are  the  anion  €t  talents 
with  diligence,  no  human  prosperity  can  be  m- 
Bured  to  the  worldly  candidate ;  while  the  most 
successful  adventurer  may  fail  by  the  fauH  of 
another;  while  the  best  concerted  project  of  the 
statesman  may  be  crushed;  the  bravest  hero 
lose  the  battle ;  the  brightest  genius  fail  of  get- 
ting bread ;  and  while  moreover,  tbe  pleasure 
arising  even  from  success  in  these  may  he  no 
sooner  tasted  than  it  is  poisoned  by  a  more  pros- 
perous  rival ;  the  persevering  Christian  is  safe 
and  certain  of  obtaining  hU  object ;  do  misfor- 
tunes can  defeat  hit  hope ;  no  competition  can 
endanger  his  success ;  for  though  another  gain, 
he  will  not  lose ;  nay,  the  success  of  another,  so 
far  from  diminishing  his  gain,  is  an  addition  to 
it ;  the  more  he  diffuses,  the  richer  he  growa  • 
his  blessings  are  enlarged  by  commnnication ; 
and  that  mortal  hour  which  cuts  off  for  ever  the 
hopes  of  wY>rldly  men,  crowns  and  consommates 
his. 

Beware  at  the  same  time  of  setting  up  any  act 
of  self-denial  or  mortiflcation  as  the  procuring 
cause  of  salvation.  This  would  be  a  presump- 
tuous project  to  ^rcAase  that  eternal  life  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  *  free  gift  of  God.'  This 
would  be  to  send  your  children,  not  to  the  Gos- 
pel to  learn  their  Christianity,  but  to  the  monks 
and  ascetics  of  the  middle  ages ;  it  would  be 
sending  them  to  Peter  the  hermit,  and  the  holy 
fatliers  of  the  desert,  and  not  to  Peter  the  apes- 
tie  and  his  Divine  Master.  Mortification  is  not 
the  price ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  discipline 
of  a  soul  of  which  sin  is  the  disease,  the  diet 
prescribed  by  the  great  Physician.  Without 
this  guard  the  young  devout  Christian  would  be 
led  to  fancy  that  abstinence,  pilgrimage  and  pe- 
nance  might  be  adop^d  as  tlie  cheap  substitute 
for  the  subdued  desire,  the  resisted  temptation, 
the  conquered  corruption,  and  the  obedient  will; 
and  would  be  almost  in  as  much  danger,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  self-righteousness  arising  fVom  aus- 
tcrities  and  mortification,  as  she  would  be,  on 
the  other,  from  self-gratifieation  in  the  indul- 
t^cnces  of  the  world.  And  while  you  carefiill/ 
impress  on  her  the  necessity  of  living  a  life  of 
strict  obedience  if  she  would  please  God,  do  not 
neglect  to  remind  her  also  that  a  complete  re- 
nunciation of  her  own  performances  as  a  ground 
of  merit,  mtrchasing  the  favour  of  Gcxi  by  their 
own  intrinsic  worth,  is  included  in  that  obe- 
dience. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  stamping  on 
young  minds  a  true  impression  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  to  possess  them  with  a  conviction 
that  it  U  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  not  only 
gives  worth  and  beauty,  but  which,  in  a  Chris- 
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givM  lifo  and  10111  to  the  best  action ; 
nay,  that  while  a  right  intention  will  be  ac- 
knowledged and  accepted  at  the  final  judgment, 
even  without  the  act,  tlie  act  itMlf  will  be  die- 
owned  which  wanted  the  basis  of  a  pure  design. 
Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thy  heart  to 
build  me  a  temple,*  said  the  Almighty  to  that 
iDOoarch,  whom  yet  he  permitted  not  to  build  it 
How  many  splendid  actions  will  be  rejected  in 
the  great  day  of  retribution,  to  whieh  statues  and 
jnonnmenta  have  been  raised  on  earth,  while 
their  almost  deified  authors  shall  be  as  much 
coolbanded  at  their  own  nnexpectod  reprobation, 
■a  at  the  Divine  acceptance  of  those  *  whose  life 
the  world  counted  madness.'  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  '  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew 
700,*  u  nut  the  malediction  denounced  on  the 
seepCk,  or  the  scoffer,  or  the  profligate,  and  the 
libertins^  but  on  the  high  professor,  on  the  un. 
fruitful  worker  of  *  miracles,*  on  the  unsancti- 
fied  ntteicr  of  *  prophecies  ;*  for  even  acts  of 
piety  wanting  the  purifying  principle,  however 
thtoy  may  daizle  men,  offend  God.  Cain  sacri- 
ficed, Balaam  prophesied,  Rousseau  wrote  tJie 
most  sublime  panegyric  on  the  Son  of  Afary, 
VoLTAiaK  BUILT  A  CHURCH !  oay,  so  superior  was 
hit  affectation  of  sanctity,  that  he  ostentatiously 
declared,  that  while  others  were  raising  churciies 
to  seintf,  there  was  one  man  at  least  who  would 
erect  ki»  church  to  God  :*  that  God  whose  altars 
Jm  was  overthrowing,  whose  name  ho  was  villify- 
ing,  whose  gospel  he  was  exterminating,  and  the 
very  name  of  whose  Son  he  had  solemnly  pledg- 
ed himself  to  blot  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 

Thooffa  it  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate 
all  thoee  Christian  virtues  which  should  be  im- 
pressed in  the  progress  of  a  Christian  education, 
^t  in  this  connexion  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
jng  one  which  more  immediately  grows  out  of 
the  subject ;  and  to  remark  that  the  principle 
which  should  be  the  invariable  concomitant  of 
an  instruction,  and  especially  of  religious  in- 
etruction,  is  humility ,  As  this  temper  is  incul- 
cated in  every  page  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  dc- 
dqeible  from  every  precept  and  every  action  of 
Christ;  that  is  a  sufficient  intimation  that  it 
should  be  made  to  grow  out  of  every  study, 
that  it  ahould  be  grafted  on  every  acquifiition. 
It  is  the  turning  point,  the  leading  principle  in- 
^licative  of  the  very  genius,  of  the  very  being 
of  Christianity.  The  chastising  quality  siiould 
tbere&re  be  constantly  made  in  education  to 
operate  as  the  only  counteraction  of  that  know- 
ledge which  puffeth  up.' — Youth  should  be 
taught  that  as  humility  is  the  discriminating 
characteristic  of  our  religion,  therefore  a  proud 
Christian,  a  haughty  disciple  of  a  crucified 
Master,  furnishes  perhaps  a  stronger  opposition 
in  terms  than  the  whole  compass  of  language 
can  exhibit — ^They  should  be  taught  that  hu- 
mility being  the  appropriate  grace  of  Christi- 
anity, it  precisely  the  thing  which  makes  Chris- 
tian  and  pagan  virtues  essentially  different 
The  virtues  of  the  Romans,  for  inotancc,  were  ob- 
TioDsly  founded  in  pride ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  they 
had  not  even  a  word  in  their  copious  languafro 
to  express  humility,  but  what  was  used  in  a  bad 
Mass,  and  convoyed  the  idea  of  meanness  or  vile- 

*  Bsoeisxit  Voltaire,  is  ths  iaserioCion  aflljced  by 
IkmrnUom  his  clmish  at  Fsrasy. 


ness,  of  basoneas  and  servility  Christianity  so 
stands  on  its  own  singh;  ground,  is  so  far  from  as- 
similating itself  to  the  spirit  of  other  religions, 
that,  unlike  the  Roman  emperor,  who,  though  he 
would  not  become  a  Cliristian,  yet  ordered  that 
the  image  of  Christ  should  be  set  up  in  the  pan- 
theon with  those  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  be  wor- 
shipped in  common  with  them ;  Christianity  not 
only  rejects  all  such  partnerships  with  other  reli- 
gions, but  it  pulls  down  their  images,  deAoes 
their  temples,  tramples  on  their  honours,  founds 
its  own  existence  on  the  ruins  of  spurious  reli- 
gions and  spurious  virtues,  and  will  be  every 
Uiing  when  it  is  admitted  to  be  any  thing. 

Will  it  be  goinar  too  much  out  of  the  way  to 
observe,  that  Christian  Britain  retaliates  upon 
pagan  Rome  7  For  if  the  forinor  used  humility 
in  a  bad  sense,  has  not  the  latter  learnt  to  use 
pride  in  a  good  one  7  May  wo  without  imperti- 
nence  venture  to  remark,  that  ii)  the  delibera- 
tions of  as  honourable  and  upright  political  as- 
semblies as  ever  adorned,  or,  under  Providenoe 
upheld  a  country ;  in  orations  which  leave  us 
nothing  to  envy  in  Attic  or  Roman  eloquence 
in  their  best  days ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we 
did  not  borrow  from  Rome  an  epitliet  which 
suited  the  genius  of  her  religion  as  much  as  it 
militates  against  ours  7  The  panegyrist  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  of  Platea,  or  of  Zama,  might 
with  propriety  speak  of  a  *  proud  day,*  or  a 
*  proud  event,*  or  a  *  proud  success.'  But  surely 
the  Christian  encomiasts  of  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  might,  from  their  abundance,  select  an 
epithet  better  appropriated  to  such  a  victory— 
a  victory  which,  by  preserving  Europe,  has  per 
haps  preserved  that  religion  which  sets  its  foot 
on  the  very  neck  of  pride,  and  in  which  the 
conqueror  himself,  even  in  the  first  ardours  of 
triumph,  forgot  not  to  ascribe  the  victory  to 
Almightt  God.  Let  us  leave  to  the  enemy  both 
the  terms  and  the  thing ;  arrogant  words  being 
the  only  weapons  in  which  wo  must  over  vail  to 
their  decided  superiority.  As  wc  must  despair 
of  the  victory,  let  us  disdain  the  contest 

Above  all  things  then  you  should  beware  that 
your  pupils  do  not  take  up  with  a  vague,  gene- 
ral, and  undefined  religion,  but  look  to  it  that 
their  Christianity  be  really  the  religion  of 
Christ.  Instead  of  slurring  over  the  doctrines 
of  tho  Cross,  us  disreputable  oppcndages  to  our 
religion,  which  are  to  be  disguised  ur  got  over 
as  well  as  we  can,  but  which  are  never  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  take  care  to  make  these  your  grand 
fundamental  articles.  Do  not  dilute  or  explain 
away  these  doctrines,  and  by  some  elegant  peri- 
phrasis  hint  at  a  Saviour  instead  of  making  him 
the  foundation-stone  of  your  system.  Do  not 
convey  primary,  and  plain,  and  awful,  and  in- 
dispensable truths  elliptically,  I  moan  as  some- 
thing that  is  to  be  understood  without  being  ex- 
proiraed  ;  nor  study  fashionable  circumlocutions 
to  avoid  names  and  things  on  which  our  salva- 
tion hangs,  in  order  to  prrvent  your  discourse 
from  being  offensive.  Persons  who  are  thua 
instructed  in  religion  with  more  good-brceding 
than  seriousness  and  simplicity,  imbibo  a  dis- 
taste for  plain  scriptural  language :  and  tho 
Scriptures  themselves  are  so  little  in  use  with  a 
certain  fashionable  class  of  readers,  that  when 
the  doctrines  and  language  of  the  Bible  oooa- 
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wonallj  occur  in  other  authors,  or  in  conversa- 
tion, they  present  a  sort  of  novelty  and  peculi- 
arity which  offend  ;  and  such  readcrai  as  disuse 
the  Bible,  are  apt  from  a  supposed  delicacy  of 
taste,  to  call  that  precise  and  puritanical,  \vnich 
i«  in  fact  sound  and   scriptural.     Nay,  it  has 

everal  times  happened  to  the  author  to  hear 
persons  of  sense  and  learning  ridicule  insulated 
■entiments  and  expressions  tiiat  have  fallen  in 
thflr  way,  which  they  would  have  treated  with 
decent  respect,  had  they  known  them  to  be,  as 
they  really  were,  texts  of  Scripture.  This  oh- 
■ervation  is  hazarded  with  a  view  to  enforce  the 
importance  of  early  communicating  religious 
knowledge,  and  of  mfusing  an  early  taste  for 
the  venerable  phraseology  of  Scripture. 

The  persons  in  question  thus  possessing  a 
kind  of  pagan  Christianity,  are  apt  to  acquire  a 
sort  of  a  pagan  expression  also,  which  just  en- 
ables them  to  speak  with  complacency  of  the 
*  Deity,'  of  a  *  first  cause,*  and  o£  *  conscience.* 
Nay,  some  may  even  go  so  far  as  Ux  talk  of 
*tlie  Founder  of  our  religion,*  of  the  *  Author  of 
Christianity,*  in  the  same  general  terms,  as 
they  would  talk  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  or  the 
lawgiver  of  China,  of  Athens,  or  of  the  Jews. 
But  their  refined  ears  revolt  not  a  little  at  the 
unadorned  name  of  Christ,  and  especially  the 
naked  and  unqualified  term  of  our  Saviour,  or 
Redeemer,  carries  with  it  a  qucerish,  inelegant, 
not  to  say  suspicious  sound. — They  will  ex- 
press a  serious  disapprobation  of  what  is  wrong, 
under  the  moral  term  of  vice,  or  the  foronnic 
term  of  crime;  but  they  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
Scripture  term  of  stn  has  something  fanatical 
in  it   and,  while  they  discover  a  respect  for  mo- 

ality,  they  do  not  iinich  relish  holiness,  which 
18  indeed  the  specific  and  only  morality  of  a 
Christian. — They  will  speak  readily  of  a  man*s 
reforming,  or  leaving  olT  a  vicious  habit,  or 
growing  more  correct  in  some  individual  prac- 
tice ;  but  the  idea  conveyed  under  any  of  the 
Scripture  phrases  signifying  a  total  change  of 
heart,  they  would  stigmatize  as  the  very  shib- 
boleth of  a  sect,  though  it  is  the  language  of  a 
Liturgy  they  affect  to  admire  and  of  a  Gospel 
which  thcjr  profess  to  receive. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Htnts  suggested  for  furnishing  young  persons 
with  a  scheme  of  prayer. 

TnosK  who  arc  aware  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally  be  anxious 
not  only  Uiat  this  duty  should  be  earnestly  in- 
culcated on  their  children,  but  that  they  should 
be  taught  it  in  the  best  manner ;  and  such  pa- 
rents need  little  persuasion  or  counsel  on  the 
subject.  Yet  children  of  decent  and  orderly 
(I  will  not  say  of  strictly  religious)  families  arc 
oflen  so  superficially  intttructcd  in  this  important 
business,  that  when  they  are  asked  what  pray- 
ers they  use,  it  is  not  unusual  fbr  them  to  an- 
flwor,  *  the  Lord*s  Prayer  and  the  Creeds  And 
even  some  who  are  better  taught,  are  not  always 
made  to  understand  with  sufficient  clearness 
thespecifia  distinction  between  the  two;  that 


the  one  is  the  oonfeMion  of  their  ftitkt  and  tha 
other  the  model  fbr  their  wufpiieaiiotm.  By 
this  confiiscd  and  indistinct  beginning,  they  set 
out  with  a  perplexity  in  their  ideas  which  unot 
always  completely  disentangled  in  more  adk 
vanced  life. 

An  intelligent  mother  win  sein  the  first  ocea- 
sion  which  the  child*8  opening  understanding 
shall  allow,  for  making  a  little  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Lord*a  Prayer,  taking  every  ifivi. 
sion  or  short  sentence  separately ;  fbr  each  ibr- 
nishes  valuable  materials  fbr  a  distinct  lecture. 
The  child  should  be  led  gradually  through  every 
part  of  this  divine  composition;  she  should  be 
taught  to  break  it  into  all  the  regular  divisions, 
into  which  indeed  it  so  naturally  resolves  hsalC 
She  should  be  made  to  comprehend  one  by  one 
each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sentcnoes ;  to  aok. 
plify  and  spread  them  out  for  the  purpose  of 
better  understanding  them,  not  in  their  roost 
extensive  and  critical  sense,  but  in  their  most 
simple  and  obvious  meaning.  For  in  those  con« 
densed  and  substantial  expressions  every  word 
is  an  ingot  and  will  bear  beating  out ;  so  that 
the  teacher*s  difficulty  will  not  so  much  be  what 
she  shall  say  as  what  she  shall  suppress ;  so 
abundant  is  the  expository  matter  which  this 
succinct  pattern  suggests. 

When  the  child  has  a  pretty  good  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  each  division,  site  should  then 
be  made  to  obiiorve  the  connexion,  relation  and 
dependance  of  the  several  parts  of  this  prayer 
one  upon  another ;  for  there  is  a  great  method 
and  connexion  in  it — Wc  pray  that  the  'king- 
dom  of  God  may  come,*  as  the  best  means  to 
*  hallow  his  name  ;*  and  that  by  us,  the  obedient 
subjects  of  his  kingdom,  *  his  will  may  be  done.' 
A  judicious  interpreter  will  observe  how  logically 
and  consequently  one  clause  grows  out  of  an- 
other, though  she  will  use  neither  the  word 
logical  nor  consequence ;  fbr  all  explanations 
should  be  made  in  the  most  plain  and  familiar 
terms,  it  being  words,  and  not  things,  which 
commonly  |>erplex  children,  if,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  senss, 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity.* 

The  young  person  from  being  made  a  com- 
plete mistress  of  this  short  composition  (which 
as  it  is  to  be  her  guide  and  model  through  life» 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it)  will 
have  a  clearer  conception,  not  only  of  its  indi- 
vidual contents,  but  of  prayer  in  genenJ,  than 
many  ever  attain,  though  their  memory  has  been 
perhaps  loaded  with  long  and  unexplained  forms, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  swallow  m 
the  lump  without  scrutiny  and  without  discri- 
mination. Prayer  should  not  be  so  swallowed. 
Tt  is  a  regular  prescription  which  should  stand 
analysis  and  examination :  it  is  not  a  charm, 
the  BuccoRsful  operation  of  which  depends  on 
yoiir  blindly  taking  i(,  without  knowing  what  is 
in  it,  and  in  which  the  good  yon  receive  is  pro- 
moted by  your  ignorance  of  its  contents. 

*  It  misht  pcrhnp<i  he  a  mfi;  ruin  io  cstahliih  for  prasmr 
in  iTPneral.  to  an  sport  that  any  pf'iitinn  which  cannot  in 
somfs  phnpR  or  nihpr  be  necnnimottatpd  to  the  tplril  of 
90ixm  part  of  this  prayor  may  not  be  rifrht  to  be  adopted. 
Hen*,  temporal  thinsM  are  k^pt  in  thnir  due  subonlina- 
tion  ;  thny  are  asked  for  mnderatnlv.  as  an  adcnowledg- 
mentorourdqMndanoean'l  of  Oorf^  power;  *fbr  oar 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  we  have  nesd  of  ~ 
things.* 
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1  wovld  have  it  nndentood  that  by  tbew  little 
oomrnenUi  I  do  not  mean  tfaat  the  child  ehould 
be  pot  to  team  dry,  and  to  her  unintelligible  ei- 
poiitiona ;  but  that  the  exposition  is  to  be  col- 
loquiaL  And  here  I  must  remark  in  general, 
that  the  teacher  is  sometimes  unreasonably  apt 
to  relieve  Iierself  at  the  child's  expense,  by  load, 
ing  the  memory  of  a  little  creature  on  occasions 
in  which  &r  other  Acuities  should  be  put  in 
exercise.  The  child  herself  should  be  made  to 
famish  a  good  part  of  this  extemporaneous  com- 
mentary by  her  answers ;  in  which  answers  she 
will  be  mach  sssiited  by  tho  judgment  the  teach. 
er  uses  in  her  manner  of  questioning.  And  the 
yoothful  understanding,  when  its  powers  are 
properly  set  at  work,  will  soon  strengthen  by 
exercise,  so  as  to  furnish  reasonable  if  not  very 
corrvct  answers. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  useful 
and  propsr,  but  indispensably  necessary  to  begin 
with.  Bat  I  will  hazard  the  remark,  that  if 
children  are  thrown  exc/usisf/y  on  the  best  forms, 
if  they  are  made  to  commit  them  to  memory 
like  a  copy  of  verses,  and  to  repeat  them  in  a 
dry,  customary  way,  tliey  will  produce  little  ef* 
feet  on  their  minds.  They  will  not  understand 
what  the^  repeat,  if  we  do  not  early  open  to 
them  the  important  scheme  of  prayer.  Without 
soch  an  elementary  introduction  to  this  duty, 
they  will  afterwards  be  either  ignorant  or  en- 
thusiasts, or  both.  We  should  give  them  know- 
Udg€  belbre  we  can  expect  them  to  make  much 
progreoa  in  fiety,  and  as  a  due  preparative  to  it : 
Christian  instruction  in  this  resembling  tho  Sun, 
who,  in  the  cnorse  of  his  communications,  gives 
light  befbra  be  gives  heaL  And  to  labour  to 
ezcita  a  spirit  ot  devotion  without  first  infusing 
that  knowkdge  out  of  which  it  is  to  grow,  is 
practically  reviving  the  popish  maxim,  tliat  ig- 
norance is  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  virtually 
adopting  the  popish  rule  of  praying  in  an  un- 
known tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  attend 
to  their  prayers  if  tl^y  do  not  understand  them ; 
and  they  will  not  understand  them,  if  Uiey  are 
not  taught  to  analyze,  to  dissect  thcni,  to  know 
their  conoponent  parts,  and  to  methodise  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an  ap- 
pUcation  to  God  for  what  ihcy  want,  and  an  ac- 
anowledgment  to  Him  for  what  they  have. 
This,  though  true  in  the  gross,  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  and  correct  Thev  should  learn  to  do- 
fine  and  to  arrange  all  the  difTorcnt  parts  of 
prayer.  And  as  a  preparative  to  prayer  itself, 
they  sboald  be  impressed  with  as  clear  an  idea 
as  their  capacitv  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit,  of  *  Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do.* 
His  omnipresence  is  perhaps,  of  all  his  attri- 
botes,  that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first  prac- 
tical use.  Every  head  of  prayer  is  founded  on 
some  great  scriptural  truths,  which  truths  the 
little  analysis  here  suggested  will  materially 
assist  lo  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *  God  is,*  that  he  is  an 
infinitely  Holy  Being,  and  that  *  he  is  the  re- 
warder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him,* 
will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
is  aisraltm.  The  creature,  devoting  itself  to 
tlie  Cnator,  or  tei/UIedicaltoa,  next  presents  iU 
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self.  And  if  they  are  first  taught  that  important 
truth,  that  as  needy  creatures  they  want  help^ 
which  msy  be  done  by  some  easy  analogy,  they 
will  easily  be  led  to  understand  how  naturally 
petition  forms  a  most  considerable  branch  of 
prayer :  and  divine  grace  being  among  the  thing* 
for  which  they  are  to  petition,  this  naturally 
suggests  to  thti  mind  the  doctrine  of  tho  influ« 
ences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  when  to  this  is 
added  the  conviction  which  will  bo  readily  work- 
ed into  an  ingenuous  mind,  that  as  oflending 
creatures  they  want  pardon,  the  necessity  of 
eonfe»»ion  will  easily  be  made  intelligible  to 
them.  But  they  should  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  it  must  not  be  such  a  general  and 
vague  confossion  as  awakens  no  sense  of  per- 
sonal humiliation,  as  excites  no  recollection  of 
their  own  more  peculiar  and  individual  faults* 
But  it  must  be  a  confession  founded  on  self- 
knowledge,  which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  tho 
practice  of  self-examination :  for  want  of  thia 
sort  of  discriminating  habit,  a  well-meaning  but 
ill-instructed  girl  may  be  caught  confessing  the 
sins  of  some  other  person  and  omitting  those 
which  are  more  especially  her  own.  '  On  the 
gladness  of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  bo  lesa 
difficult  to  impress  the  delightful  duty  oTthankS" 
giving^  which  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
prayer.  In  this  tliey  should  be  habituated  \a 
recapitulate  not  only  their  general,  but  to  enu- 
merate their  peculiar,  daily,  and  incidental  mer- 
cies, in  the  same  specific  manner  as  they  should 
have  been  taught  to  detail  their  individual  and 
personal  wants  in  the  petitionary,  and  their/aulla 
in  tho  confessional  part.  The  same  warmth  of 
feeling  which  will  more  readily  dispose  tliem  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  God  in  thanksgiving, 
will  also  lead  them  more  gladly  to  express  their 
love  to  their  parents  and  friends,  by  adopting 
another  indispensable,  and,  to  an  aficctionato 
heart,  pleasing  part  of  prayer,  which  is  inter^ 
cetssion. 

When  they  had  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  fully  to  under- 
stand the  different  nature  of  all  these ;  and 
when  thoy  clearly  comprehend  that  adoration^ 
self-dedicatiofiy  confeation^  petition^  thanksgiv- 
ings and  intercession^  are  distinct  heads,  whiclt 
must  not  be  involved  in  each  other,  you  may 
exemplify  the  rules  by  pointing  out  to  them 
these  successive  branches  in  any  well  written 
form.  And  they  will  easily  discern,  that  ascrip- 
tion of  glory  to  that  God  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  and  on  whom  we  so  entirely  depend,  is- 
the  conclusion  into  which  a  Christian's  prayer 
will  naturally  resolve  itself.  It  is  hardly  need- 
ful to  remind  the  teacher  that  our  truly  Scriptu- 
ral Liturgy  invariably  furnishes  tho  example  oii 
presenting  every  request  in  the  name  of  the  great. 
Mediator.  For  there  is  no  access  to  the  Throno 
of  grace  but  by  that  new  and  livir^  way.  In 
the  liturgy  too  they  will  meet  with  the  b^t  ex- 
emplifications of  prayers,  exhibiting  separate 
specimens  of  each  of  the  distinct  heads  we  have 
seen  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  tlie  minds  of  young  persons 
may,  without  labour  or  diffidulty,  be  gradually 

1'  brought  into  such  a  state  of  preparation  as  to 
be  benefitted  by  such  a  little  course  of  Iccturea 
as  we  have  recommended :  they  should,  firon 
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the  tima  when  they  were  first  ahle  to  read,  haf  e 
been  employing  themselves  at  their  leisure 
hours,  in  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  for  their 
present  demands.  And  here  the  memory  may 
bo  employed  to  good  purpose ;  for  bein^  the  first 
faculty  which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed 
perfected  when  the  others  are  only  boginniog 
to  unfold  themselves,  this  is  an  intimation  of 
Providence  that  it  should  be  the  first  seized  on 
for  the  best  uses.  It  should  therefore  be  devoted 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  more  easy  and  devotional 
parts  of  Scripture.  The  Psalms  alone  are  an 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  rich  materials.* 
Children,  whose  minds  have  been  early  well  fbr- 
nished  from  these,  will  be  competent  at  nine  or 
ten  years  old  to  produce  from  them,  and  to  se- 
lect with  no  contemptible  judgment,  suitable 
examples  of  all  the  parts  of  prayer ;  and  will  be 
able  to  extract  and  appropriate  texts  under  each 
respective  head,  so  as  to  exhibit,  without  help, 
complete  specimens  of  every  part  of  prayer.  By 
confining  them  entirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearly 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  preserved 
fVom  enthusiasm,  from  irregularity,  and  conceit 
By  being  obliged  continually  to  apply  for  them- 
selves, they  will  get  a  habit  in  all  their  dilHcul- 
ties  of  *  searching  the  Scriptures,'  which  may 
be  hereafter  useful  to  them  on  other  and  more 
trying  occasions.  But  I  would  at  first  confine 
them  to  the  Bible ;  for  were  they  allowed  with 
equal  freedom  to  ransack  otlier  books  with  a 
Tiew  to  get  helps  to  embellish  their  little  com- 
positions,  or  rather  compilations,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own  what  they  pick 
up  from  others,  which  might  tend  at  once  to 
make  them  both  vain  and  deceitful.  This  is  a 
temptation  to  which  they  are  too  much  laid  open 
when  they  find  themselves  extravagantly  com- 
mended for  any  pilfered  passage  with  which 
they  decorate  their  little  themes  and  letters. 
But  in  the  present  instance  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  similar  deception,  for  there  is  such  a  sa- 
cred  signature  stamped  on  every  Scripture 
phrase,  that  the  owner*s  name  can  never  ho  de- 
faced or  torn  off  from  the  goods,  cither  by  fraud 
or  violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  which 
children  wore  first  directed  to  get  by  heart,  an 
eye  were  had  to  this  their  future  application ; 
and  that  they  were  employed,  but  without  any 
intimation  of  your  subsequent  design,  in  learn- 
ing such  as  may  bo  best  turned  to  this  account 
In  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth,  the  first  great 
truth  to  be  imprinted  on  the  young  heart,  the 
divine  omnipresence,  as  was  before  observed,  is 
unfolded  with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic  gran* 
deur,  and  such  an  interesting  variety  of  intimate 
and  local  circumstances,  as  is  liiccly  to  seize  on 
the  quick  and  lively  feelings  of  youth.  The 
awful  idea  that  that  Being  whom  she  is  taught 
to  reverence,  is  not  only  in  general  *  acquainted 
with  all  her  ways,*  but  that '  he  is  about  her 
path,  and  about  her  bed,*  bestows  such  a  sense 


*  This  will  bo  90  far  from  spntlinx  tlic  chenrfulnpw,  or 
impeding  thn  pleaaiircs  of  cbildhooil,  that  the  author 
known  a  little  f  iri  wliV  bftfore  she  wav  fiov«'n  years  old, 
bad  learnt  the  whole  Psalter  through  a  second  time ;  and 
that  without  any  diminution  of  uncommon  gayety  of 
spirit)!  or  any  interft-renoe  with  the  elegant  acqaire- 
Bonts  suited  to  ber  itatioa. 


of  real  and  present  exietenei  oa  Um  of  whuOL 
she  is  apt  to  conceive  as  having  his  distant  ha- 
bitation  only  in  Heaven,  as  willgreatly  help  her 
to  realize  the  sense  of  hb  actual  presence. 

The  hundred  and  third  Psalm  will  open  to 
the  mind  rich  and  abimdant  sources  of  exprer 
sion  for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  ajnd  it  in- 
cludes the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  as  wsU 
as  temporal  favours.  It  illustrates  the  compas. 
sionate  mercies  of  God  by  familiar  and  domestic 
images,  of  such  peculiar  tenderness  and  exqoi. 
site  endearment,  as  are  calculated  to  strike  upon 
every  chord  of  filial  fondness  in  the  heart  01  in 
affbotionate  child.  The  fifly-first  eapplies  an 
infinite  variety  of  matter  in  whatever  relates  to 
confession  of  sin,  or  to  supplicatioa  for  the  lidi 
of  the  Spirit  The  twenty-third  aboondi  with 
captivating  expressions  of  the  protecting  good- 
ness and  tender  love  of  their  heavenly  Father, 
conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of  tmoomoion 
beauty  and  sweetness:  in  short,  the  greater 
part  of  those  charming  compositions  overflows 
with  materials  for  every  head  of  prayer. 

The  child  who,  while  she  was  engaged  in 
learning  these  scriptures,  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  any 
farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  aflerwanb 
feel  an  unexpected  pleasure  arising  fhwi  the 
application  of  her  petty  labours,  when  ehe  is 
called  to  draw  out  from  her  little  treawry  of 
knowledge  the  stores  she  has  been  inwneiUy 
collecting ;  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  with- 
out any  fresh  application  to  study,  fur  she  is  now 
obliged  to  exercise  a  higher  facoltj  than  me. 
mory,  she  has  lying  ready  in  her  mmd  the  ma- 
terials with  which  she  is  at  length  called  apon 
to  work.  Her  judgment  must  be  set  aboot  se- 
lecting one,  or  two,  or  more  texts  which  shaD 
contain  the  substance  of  every  specific  head  of 
prayer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will  be  a  farther 
exercise  to  her  imderstanding  to  concatenate  the 
detached  parts  into  one  regular  whole,  oocaaion- 
ally  varying  the  arrangement  as  she  likes ;  that 
is,  changing  the  order,  sometimes  beginning 
with  invocation,  sometimes  with  coiueasion* 
sometimes  dwelling  longer  on  one  part,  some 
times  on  another.  As  Uie  hardships  of  a  leli- 
gious  Sunday  are  often  so  pathetically  pleaded, 
as  making  one  of  the  heavy  burdens  1^ religion; 
and  as  the  friends  of  religion  are  so  often  called 
upon  to  mitigate  its  intolerable  rigoan,  by  re- 
commending pleasant  employment,  might  not 
such  an  exercise  as  has  been  here  eiiCTfested 
help,  by  varying  its  occupations,  to  lighlnn  its 
load. 

The  habits  of  the  pupil  being  thnseariyfbrra- 
ed,  her  memory,  attention  and  intellect  being 
bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  exercise  in* 
variably  maintained,  may  we  not  reasonaUy 
hope  that  her  affeetiont  also,  through  divine 
grace,  may  become  interested  in  the  work,  till 
she  will  be  enabled  *  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and 
with  the  understanding  also  ?*  She  will  now 
bo  qnalified  to  use  a  w^-oomposed  form,  if  ne- 
cessary, with  seriousness  and  advantage;  for 
she  will  now  use  it  not  meohanicallyVbat  ra- 
tionally. That  which  before  appeared  to  her  a 
nnere  mass  of  good  words,  will  now  appear  a 
significant  composition,  exhibiting  variety,  and 
regularity,  and  beauty :  and  while  she  wiU  hsM 
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the  farther  mdvintA^  of  being*  enabled  by  her  dicioos  and  more  scriptural,  it  will  alio  habitu 
ioiproved  jod^ment  to  distinguish  and  select  for  ate  her  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  and  lucid 
her  own  pnrpoee  such  prajors  as  are  more  ju- 1  order,  in  o15q^  woiklt 


A  VIEW 


OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  CONDUCT 


nCVALENT  AMONG  WOMEN  OF  RANK  AND  FORTUNE. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

TV  prmetieai  use  of  female  knowledge,  with  a 
okeUk  of  the  female  ekaraetert  and  a  eompara- 
live  vicM  ^  the  itxea. 

The  chief  end  to  be  proposed  in  cultivating 
the  undantandinga  of  women,  u  to  qnalify  them 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Their  know. 
ledge  is  not  often  like  the  learning  of  men,  to  be 
reproduced  in  some  literary  composition,  nor 
erer  in  any  learned  profession ;  but  it  is  to  come 
out  in  conduct.  It  is  to  be  exhibited  in  life  and 
raannera.  A  lady  studies,  not  that  she  may 
qualify  herself  to  become  an  orator  or  a  pleader ; 
not  that  she  may  learn  to  debate,  but  to  act. 
She  M  to  read  the  best .  hooks,  not  so  much  to 
eaabla  ber  to  talk  of  them,  as  to  bring  the  im- 
prorement  which  they  furnish,  to  the  rectifica- 
tion'of  hn  prrnrTpIes  and  the  formation  of  her 
halnti.'T&e  great  uses  of  study  to  a  woman  are 
to  enaKlib  Jier.  to  regulate  her  own  mind,  and  to 

^in■(trams|lt|j  to  the  good  of  others. 
To  weiman,  therefore,  whatever  be  her  rank, 
I  would  reeommend  a  predominance  of  those 
mora  aober  studies,  which,  not  having  display 
for  their  objeet,  may  make  her  wise  without  va. 
nity,  happy  without  witnesses,  and  content  with. 
out  panegyrists ;  the  exercise  of  which  will  not 
brinF  celebrity,  but  improve  uscfulncsii.  She 
shotHd  pursue  every  kind  of  study  which  will 
teach  her  to  elicit  truth ;  which  will  lead  her  to 
be  intent  upon  realities ;  will  give  precision  to 
her  ideas;  will  make  an  exact  mind.  She 
should  cultivato  every  study  which,  inutoad  of 
ttimulaiing  her  sensibility,  will  chantise  it ; 
which  wTTl  neither  create  an  excessive  or  a  fulsc 
refuament ;  which  will  give  her  definite  notions; 
win  bring  the  imagination  under  dominion  ;  will 
lead  her  to  think,  to  crjmpare,  to  combine,  to 
methodise  i  which  will  confbr  Kuch  a  power  of 
discrimination,  that  her  |ud|rmcnt  nhall  Icarn  to 
reject  what  is  dazzling,  if  it  be  not  solid ;  and 
to  prefer,  not  what  is  striking,  or  bright,  or  new, 
but  what  la  jusL  That  kind  of^  knowledge  which 
is  rather  fitted  for  homo  consumption  than  fb. 
reign  exportation,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  wo. 


r 


It  is  because  the  superficial  nature  of  their 
edocatioo  furnishes  them  with  a  false  and  low 
standard  of  intellectual  excellence,  that  women 
have  too  often  become  ridiculous  by  the  un found. 

*  May  I  be  a1Inw«il  to  •itrenethpn  my  own  npininn 
wltbllw  aiithnriiy  of  Dr.  JnhitMtn,  thnt  n  yvman  cannot 
Aarfl  iM  mufh  mhtkmetie  1  It  in  a  valid  prnntic.il  acquin;- 
larai,  in  which  lhi?re  is  much  line  ami  little  iiiNptay ;  it 
i«  aqaiet  sober  kind  iif  kiiowlciisc,  which  t\v  aoiuiied 
A»r  hcffidraiuf  her  fkxnily,  and  not  for  tliu  world. 


I  ed  pretensions  of  literary  vanity ;  for  it  is  not 

{ the  really  learned,  but  the  smatterers  who  hava 

generally  brought  their  sex  into  discredit,  by  an 

absurd  affectetion,  which  has  set  them  on  de» 

i  spising  the  duties  of  ordinary  life.    There  have 

!  not  indeed  been  wanting  (but  the  charscter  it 

I  not  now  common)  preeteuoes  ridicuUe,  who  as 

Burning  a  superiority  to  the  sober  cares  which 

ought  to  occupy  their  sex,  have  claimed  a  lofty 

and  supercilious  exemption  from  the  dull  and 

plodding  drudgeries 

Of  this  dim  upeck  called  earth ! 

There  have  not  been  wanting  ill -judging  females 
who  have  affected  to  esUbliiih  an  unnatural  se- 
paration  between  talente  and  usefulness,  instead 
of  bearing  in  mind  that  talents  are  the  great  ap- 
pointed instrumente  of  usefulness,  who  have 
acted  as  if  knowledge  were  to  confer  on  woman 
a  kind  of  fantestic  sovereignty  which  should  ex- 
onerate  her  from  the  discharge  of  female  duties ; 
whereas  it  is  only  meant  the  more  eminently  to 
qualify  her  for  the  performance  of  them.  A 
woman  of  real  sense  will  never  forget,  that 
while  the  greater  part  of  her  proper  duties  are 
such  as  the  most  moderately  gifted  may  fulfil 
with  credit  (since  Providence  never  makes  that 
to  be  very  ditVicuIt,  which  is  generally  necessa- 
ry) yet  that  the  most  highly  endowed  are  equally 
bound  to  fulfil  them  ;  and  let  her  remrmbcr  that 
the  humblest  of  these  ofliccs,  performed  on  Chris- 
tian principles,  are  wholesome  for  the  minds 
even  of  the  most  enlightened,  as  they  tend  to 
the  casting  down  of  those  *  iiigh  imaginations* 
which  women  of  genius  are  too  much  tempted 
to  indulge.  . 

For  insteiicc  ;  ladies  whose  natural  vanity  has 
been  aggravated  by  a  falMO  education,  may  look 
down  on  economy  an  a  vulgar  atteinmcnt ;  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  an  highly  cultivated 
intellect ;  but  this  is  the  false  estimate  of  a  shal- 
low mind.  Kconomy,  such  as  a  woman  of  for- 
tune is  called  on  to  practise,  is  not  merely  the 
|ietty  detail  of  small  daily  ex|iensc.<«,  the  shabby 
curtailments  and  stinted  parsimony  of  a  little 
mind,  operating  on  little  concerns ;  but  it  is  tlte 
cxcrciite  of  a  sound  judgment  exerted  in  the 
comprehensive  outline  of  or  Jer,  of  arrangemento, 
of  distribution  ;  of  regulations  by  which  alone 
well  governed  societies,  great  and  small,  sub- 
i*iNt.  She  who  lias  the  liest  regulated  mind  will, 
other  things  l)cing  equal,  have  the  best  rrgiihit-* 
Qd  family.  As  in  the  superintcndaiice  of  the 
luiiversR,  wisdom  is  seen  in  its  effictt ;  and  as 
in  the  visible  works  of  Providence  that  which 
goes  on  with  such  beautiful  regularity  is  the  re- 
sult not  of  chance  but  of  design,  »o  tliat  manage- 
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'  xnent  which  ■eems  the  moit  tmnj  in  commonly 
the  consequence  of  the  best  conccrlcd  plan  :  and 
a  well  concerted  plan  is  seldom  the  ofl'spring  of 
an  ordinary  mind.  A  sound  economy  is  a  sound 
understanding  brought  into  action  :  it  is  calcu. 
lation  realized  ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  proportion 
reduced  to  practice :  it  is  foreseeing  conse- 
quenres,  and  guarding  against  them  ;  it  is  ex- 
pecting contingencies  and  being  prepared  for 
them.  Tho  difference  is,  that  to  a  narrow 
minded  vulgar  economist,  the  details  are  conti- 
Jiuallv  present;  she  is  overwhelmed  by  their 
weight,  and  is  perpetually  bespeaking  your  pity 
for  her  labours,  and  your  praise  for  her  exer- 
tions ;  she  is  afraid  you  will  not  see  how  much 
■he  If  harassed.  She  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
mmehine  moves  harmoniously,  unlbos  she  is  per- 
petually exposing  every  secret  spring  to  ob«er- 
vation.     Little  events  and  trivial  operations  en- 

£ro68  her  whole  soul ;  while  a  woman  of  sense, 
aving  provided  for  tlieir  probable  recurrence, 
guards  against  the  inconveniences,  without  be- 
ing disconcerted  by  the  casual  obstructions 
which  they  offer  to  her  general  scheme.  Sub- 
ordinate expenses  and  inconsiderable  retrench- 
ments should  not  swallow  up  that  attention 
which  is  better  bestowed  on  regulating  the  ge- 
neral scale  of  expense ;  correcting  and  reducing 
an  overgrown  establish men^t,  and  reforming  ra- 
dical  and  growing  excesses. 

Superior  talents,  however,  arc  not  so  common, 
u,  by  their  frequency,  to  offer  much  disturb- 
ance  to  the  general  course  of  human  affairs : 
and  many  a  lady,  who  tacitly  accuses  herself  of 
neglecting  her  ordinary  duties  because  she  is  a 
gtnius,  will  perhaps  be  found  oAcn  to  accuse 
herself  as  unjustly  as  good  St.  Jerome,  when  he 
laments  that  he  was  beaten  by  tho  angel  for  be- 
ing too  Ciceronian  in  his  style. 

The  truth  is,  women  who  are  so  puffed  up 
with  the  conceit  of  talents  as  to  neglect  the  plain 
duties  of  life,  will  not  frequently  be  found  to  be 
women  of  the  best  abilities.  And  here  may  the 
author  be  allowed  tho  gratification  of  observing, 
that  those  women  of  real  genius  and  extensive 
knowledge,  whose  friendship  has  conferred  ho- 
nour and  happiness  on  her  own  life,  have  been, 
in  general,  eminent  for  economy  and  the  prac- 
tice of  domestic  virtues ;  and  have  risen  superior 
to  tho  poor  affectation  of  neglecting  the  duties 
and  despising  the  knowledge  of  common  life, 
with  which  literary  women  have  been  frequent- 
ly, and  not  always  unjustly,  accused. 

A  romantic  girl  with  a  pretension  to  senti- 
ment,  which  her  still  more  ignorant  friends 
mistake  for  sfcnius  (for  in  the  empire  of  the  blind 
the  one-eyed  are  kinf^s)  and  possessing  some- 
thing of  a  natural  ear,  has  perhaps  in  her  child- 
hooa  exhausted  all  the  images  of  grief,  and  love, 
and  fancy  picked  up  in  her  desultory  poetical 
reading,  in  an  elegy  on  a  sick  linnet,  or  a  son- 
net on  a  dead  lap-dog;  she  begins  thencefor- 
ward to  be  considered  as  a  prodigy  in  her  little 
circle;  surrounded  with  fond  and  flattering 
Irionds,  cvory  avenue  U)  truth  is  shut  out ;  she 
has  no  opportunity  of  learning  that  her  fame  h 
derived  not  from  her  powers,  but  her  po«!ition ; 
and  that  when  an  impartial  critic  shall  have 
made  all  the  necessary  deductions,  such  as — 
that  she  ia  a  neighbour,  that  she  is  a  relatiopi 


that  the  is  a  female,  that  the  ii  yoong,  that  iha 
has  had  no  advantages,  that  Me  is  pretty  pert 
haps — when  her  verses  come  to  be  strippea  of 
all  their  extraneous  appendagei,  and  the  fair 
author,  is  driven  off  her  '  vantage  ground*  of 
partiality,  sex,  and  favour,  she  will  commonly 
sink  to  the  level  of  ordinary  capacitxea.    Whib 
those  more  quiet  women,  who  have  meekly  sat 
down  in  the  humble  shadei  of  prose  and  pru- 
dence, by  a  patient  perseverance  in  rational  sfo. 
dies,  rise  aflerwards  much  higher  in  the  scale 
of  intellect,  and  acquire  a  much  larger  stock  of 
sound  knowledge  for  far  better  purposes  than 
mere  display.    And  though  it  may  seem  a  ooa- 
tradiction,  yet  it  will  generally  be  found  true, 
that  girls  who  take  to  scribble,  are  the  least  stn. 
dious,  the  least  reflecting,  and  the  least  rational 
They  early  acquire  a  false  confidenp^  in  j^eir 
own  unassisted  powers :  it  beconies  more  grali- 
fyin^  to  their  natural  vanity  to,  be  alwys  pcwir. 
ing  out  their  minds  on  paper,  ^an  lope'dnw. 
ing  into  thoni  fresh  ideas  from  ricBflr  .mnrcvs. 
Tiio  original  stock,  small  perhaps  at  first,  if 
soon  spent    The  subsequent  efforts  grow  more 
and  more  feeble,  if  the  mind  which  is  continn- 
ally  exhausting  itself,  be  not  also  oontinuallj 
replenished  ;  till  the  latter  compositions  become 
little  more  than  reproductions  of  the  same  ideas, 
and  fainter  copies  of  the  same  images,  a  little 
varied  and  modified  perhaps,  and  not  a  little  di 
luted  and  enfeebled. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  combat  vigilantly  that 
favourite  plea  of  lively  ignorance,  tost  study  is 
an  enemy  to  originality.  Girrect  the  judgment, 
while  you  humble  the  vanity  of  the  young  an- 
taught  pretender,  by  convincing  her  that  thuas 
half^formed  thoughts  and  undigested  ideas  wh.ch 
she  considers  as  proofs  of  her  invention,  prove 
only,  that  she  wants  taste  and  knowledge.  That 
while  conversation  must  polish  and  reflection 
invigorate  her  ideas,  she  must  improve  and  en. 
large  them  by  the  accession  of  various  kinds  of 
virtue  and  elegant  literature  ;  and  that  the  cul. 
tivated  mind  will  repay  with  large  interest  the 
seeds  sown  in  it  by  judicious  study.  Let  it  be 
observed,  I  am  by  no  means  encouraging  voang 
ladies  to  turn  authors:  I  am  only  reminding 
them,  that 

Autbora  before  they  write  should  read. 

I  am  only  putting  them  in  mind  that  to  be  ig- 
norant is  not  to  be  original. 

These  KcIf-taught,  and  self-dependant  scrib- 
blers pant  for  the  unmerited  and  unattainable 
praise  of  fancy  and  of  genius,  while  they  disdain 
the  commendation  of  judgment,  knowledge,  and 
perseverance  which  would  probably  be  within 
their  reach.     To  extort  admiratiofj  they  are  ae- 
customed  to  boast  of  an  impossible  rapidity  in 
coni{K).sing ;  and  while  they  insinuate  how  little 
time  their  {jcrfurmances  cost  them,  they  intend 
you  should  infer  how  perfect  they  might  hare 
made  them  had  they  condescended  to  the  dmdg 
ery  of  application:  but  application  with  them 
implies  defect  of  genius.  They  take  superfluous 
pains  to  convince  you  that  there  was  neither 
learning  nor  labour  employed  in  the  work  for 
which  tlicy  solicit  your  praise :  Alas  !  the  judi- 
cious eye  too  soon  perceives  it !  though  it  dooa 
not  perceive  that  native  strength  and  mother 
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wit,  which  in  works  of  real  gcnins  make  lome 
amenae  (or  the  nc^lif^encc,  which  yet  they  do 
not  jiutify.  But  inatcad  ofcztoUin^  those  cfTu- 
■ions  for  their  facility,  it  would  be  kind  in 
friends  rather  lo  blame  them  for  their  crudeness : 
and  when  tlie  youn;  candidates  for  fame,  are 
eagfor  to  prove  in  how  short  a  time  such  a  (loem 
has  been  struck  oflT,  it  would  be  welt  to  regret 
that  they  had  not  cither  taken  a  longer  time,  or 
refrained  from  writing  at  all ;  as  in  the  former 
case  the  work  would  have  been  less  defective, 
and  in  the  latter  Uie  writer  would  have  discover- 
ed more  humility,  and  self-distrust 

A  general  capacity  for  knowledge,  and  the 
calUvation  of  the  understanding  at  large,  will 
always  put  a  woman  into  the  beat  state  of  di- 
reeling  her  pursuits  into  those  particular  chan- 
nels which  her  destination  in  life  may  after- 
wards require.  But  she  should  bo  carefully  in- 
structed that  her  talents  are  only  a  means  to  a 
still  higher  attainment,  and  that  slie  is  not  to 
rest  in  them  as  an  end :  tliat  merely  to  eieroise 
them  as  instruments  for  tlie  acquisition  of  fame 
and  tTie  promotion  of  pleasure  is  subversive  of 
her  delicay  as  a  woman,  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  a  chridCian. 

Study,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
means  of  strengthening  the  mind,  and  of  fitting 
it  fur  higher  duties,  just  as  exercise  is  to  be  con. 
sidered  as  an  instrument  for  strengthening  the 
bpd^^ntTQl^  .fame  purpose  !  And  the  valet udi- 
narian  who  is  rcirgiously  punctual  in  the  ohscr- 
Vance  of  his  daily  rides  to  promote  his  health,  and 
rests  in  that  as  an  end,  without  so  much  as  in- 
tending to  make  his  improved  health  an  instru- 
ment of  increased  usefulness,  acts  on  the  same 
low  and  selfish  principle  with  her  who  reads 
merely  fbr  pleasure  and  for  fame,  without  any 
design  of  devotin^r  the  more  enlarged  and  invi- 
gorated mind  to  the  glory  of  the  Giver. 

But  there  is  one  human  consideration  which 
would  perhaps  more  effectually  tend  to  datnp  in 
an  aspiring  woman  the  ardours  of  literary  vanity 
(I  speak  not  of  real  genius,  though  there  the  re- 
mark often  applies)  than  any  which  she  will  de- 
rive from  motives  of  humility,  or  propriety,  or 
religion  ;  which  is,  that  in  the  judgrmtMit  passed 
on  her  performances,  she  will  have  to  encounter 
the  mortifying  circumstance  of  having  her  sex 
always  taken  into  account ;  and  her  hitrhest  ex- 
ertions will  probably  be  received  with  the  quali- 
fied approbation  thai  it  is  really  extraordinary 
for  a  woman.  Men  of  learning,  who  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  estimate  works  in  proportion  as 
tbey  appear  to  be  the  result  of  art,  study,  and 
institution,  are  inclined  to  consider  even  the 
happier  performances  of  the  other  sex  as  the 
ipontaneous  productions  of  a  fruitful  but  shallow 
nil;  and  to  give  them  the  same  kind  of  praise 
which  we  bestow  on  certain  sallads,  which  oflen 
draw  from  us  a  sort  of  wondering  commenda- 
tion, not  indeed  as  being  worth  much  in  them- 
kIvss,  bat  because  by  the  lightness  of  the  earth, 
and  a  happy  knack  in  the  gardener,  these  in- 
difforent  cresses  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  there- 
fore we  are  ready  to  wonder  they  are  no  worse. 
As  Jo  mcq.of  flfipso,  however,  they  need  be 
Ihelen  Hostile  to  the  improvement  of  the  other 
sex.  as  th^y  t'hcmselves  will  be  sure  to  be  gainers 
by  It;  the'eH^geraen*  of  the  ftmale  understand- 


ing being  the  most  likely  means  l»  put  an  end 
I  to  those  petty  and  absiircrcontcntions  fbr  equality 
which  female  sinutlercrs  su  anziouKly  maintain. 
I  say  smatlcrers,  for  Lictweeii  the  fintt  class  of 
both  sexes  the  question  is  much  more,  rarely,  and 
always  more  temperately  a;;itated.  Co-operation 
and  not  competition  in  indeed  the  clear  principle 
we  wish  to  see  reciprocally  adopted  by  those 
higher  minds  in  each  sex  which  readily  approxi- 
mate the  nearest  to  each  other.  The  more  a  wo- 
inan*s  understanding  is  improved,  the  more  ob- 
viously she  will  discern  that  there  can  be  no  hap- 
piness'in  any  society  where  there  is  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  power ;  and  the  mcure  her  judgmrnt  is 
rectified,  the  more  accurate  views  will  she  take 
of  the  station  she  was  born  to  fill,  and  the  more 
readily  will  she  accommodate  herself  to  it; 
while  the  most  vulgar  and  ill  informed  women 
are  ever  most  inclined  to  bo  tyrants,  and  tiioso 
always  struggle  most  vehemently  for  power, 
who  feci  themselves  at  the  greatest  distance  fmni 
deserving  it ;  and  who  would  not  fail  to  make 
the  worst  use  of  it  when  attained.  Thus  the 
weakest  rcasoners  are  always  the  most  positive 
in  debate ;  and  the  cause  is  obvious,  fbr  they  ere 
unavoidably  driven  to  maintain  their  pretensions 
by  violence,  who  want  arguments  and  reasoos 
to  prove  that  they  are  iii  the'righti 

There  is  this  singular  difference  between  a 
woman  vain  of  her  wit,  and  a  woman  vain  of 
her  beauty ;  that  the  beauty  while  she  is  an- 
xiously  alive  to  her  own  fame,  is  often  indiffer' 
ent  enough  about  the  beauty  of  other  women , 
and  provided  she  herself  is  sure  of  your  admira- 
tion, she  does  not  insist  on  your  thinking  that 
there  is  another  handsome  woman  in  the  world ; 
while  she  who  is  vain  of  her  genius,  more  liberal 
at  least  in  her  vanity,  is  jealous  fbr  the  honour 
of  her  whole  sex,  and  contends  for  the  equality 
of  their  pretensions  as  a  l)ody,  in  which  she  feels 
that  her  own  arc  involved  as  an  individual. 
The  beauty  vindicates  her  own  rights,  the  wit 
the  rights  of  women ;  the  beauty  fights  for  her- 
self; the  wit  for  a  party ;  and  while  tlie  more 
selfish  though  more  moderate  beauty 

would  but  be  quecH  for  life, 

the  public  spirited  wit  struggles  to  abrogate  the 
Saliquo  law  of  intellect,  and  to  enthrone 

a  whole  sex  of  queens. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth  ana 
the  following  century,  the  controversy  about 
this  equality  was  agitated  with  more  warmtli 
than  wisdom ;  and  the  process  was  instituted 
and  carried  on,  on  the  part  of  the  female  com- 
plainant, with  that  sort  of  acrimony  which  al- 
ways raises  a  suspicion  of  the  justice  of  any 
cause ;  fbr  violence  commonly  implies  doubt, 
and  invective  indicates  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  The  novelty  of  that  knowledge  that 
was  then  bursting  out  from  the  dawn  of  a  long 
dark  night,  kindled  all  the  ardours  of  a  female 
mind,  and  the  ladies  fouirht  zealously  for  a  por- 
tion of  that  renown  which  the  reputation  of 
learning  was  beginning  to  bestow.  Besides 
their  own  pons,  they  had  for  their  advocates  all 
those  needy  authors  who  had  any  thinp  to  hope 
from  their  power,  their  riches  or  their  influence ; 
and  so  giddy  did  some  of  these  literary  .adies 
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become  by  the  adalailoD  of  their  nameroos  pane- 
gyrUtfi,  that  tlirough  theae  repeated  draaghta 
of  inebriating  praise,  they  even  lust  their  former 
moderate  measure  of  sober-mindedness,  and 
ffrew  to  despise  the  equality  for  which  they  had 
before  contended,  as  a  state  below  their  merit, 
and  unworthy  of  their  acceptance.  They  now 
Bcomed  to  litigate  for  what  ther  had  already 
thought  they  obviously  possessed,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  palm  of  superiority  was  at  length 
considered  as  adequate  to  their  growing  claims. 
When  court-ladies  and  princesses  were  the  can- 
didates,  they  could  not  long  want  champions  to 
support  their  cause ;  by  these  champions  female 
authorities  were  produced  as  if  paramount  to 
&cts;  quotations  from  these  female  authors 
were  considered  as  proofs,  and  their  point-blank 
aasertions  stood  for  solid  and  irrefragable  argu- 
ments. In  those  parasites  who  offered  this 
homage  to  female  genius,  the  homage  was  the 
effect  neither  of  truth,  nor  of  justice,  nor  of  con- 
Tiction.  It  arose  rather  out  of  gratitude,  or  it 
was  a  reciprocation  of  flattery ;  it  was  sometimes 
vanity,  it  was  oflen  distress,  which  prompted 
the  adulation ;  it  was  the  want  of  a  patroness ; 
it  was  the  want  of  a  dinner.  When  a  lady,  and 
especially  as  it  then  oflen  happened,  when  a 
lady  who  was  noble  or  royal  sat  with  gratifying 
docility  at  the  foot  of  a  profes8or*s  chair  ;  when 
■he  admired  the  philosopher,  or  took  upon  her  to 

Erotect  the  theologian,  whom  his  rivals  among 
u  own  sex  were  tearing  to  pieces,  what  could 
the  grateful  professor  or  delighted  theologian  do 
lew  m  return  than  make  the  apotheosis  of  her 
who  had  the  penetration  to  discern  his  merit  and 
the  spirit  to  reward  it  7  Thus  in  fact  it  was  not 
•o  much  ker  vanity  as  his  own,  that  he  was  oAcn 
flattering,  though  she  was  the  dupe  of  her  more 
deep  and  designing  panegyrist 

But  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  perpetuity 
of  that  fame  which  the  encomiast  had  made 
over  to  his  patroness,  in  the  never-dying  records 
of  his  verses  and  orations,  that  in  the  revolution 
of  a  century  or  two  the  names  of  the  flattered 
are  now  almost  as  little  known  as  the  works 
of  the  flatterers.  TTieir  memorial  is  perished 
with  them,*  An  instructive  lesson,  reminding 
VM  that  whoever  bestows,  or  assumes  a  reputa- 
tion disproportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  claimant, 
will  And  that  reputation  as  little  durable  as  it  is 
solid.  For  this  literary  warfare  which  engaged 
such  troops  of  the  second-hand  authors  of  the 
age  in  question  in  such  continual  skirmishes, 
and  not  a  few  pitched  battles  ;  which  provoked 
80  much  rancour,  so  many  volumes,  and  so  little 
wit ;  so  much  vanity,  so  much  flattery,  and  so 
much  invective,  produced  no  useful  nor  lasting 
effect  Those  who  promised  themselves  that 
their  names  would  outlive  '  one  half  of  round 
eternity,*  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  century 
in  which  the  boast  was  made ;  and  those  who 
prodigally  offered  the  incense,  and  those  who 
greedily  snuffed  up  the  fumes,  are  buried  in  the 
same  blank  oblivion ! 

But  when  the  temple  of  Janus  seemed  to  have 

oeen  closed ;  or  when  at  worst  the  peace  was 

*only  occasionally  broken  by  a  slight  and  random 

■hot  from  the  hand  of  some  single  straggler ; 

*  0eo  Brantome,  Fere  le  Moine,  Mom.  Tboinas,  kc. 


it  appears  that  though  open  nbellion  had  ccaaed^ 
yet  the  female  claim  had  not  been  renounced; 
It  had  only  (if  we  may  change  the  metaphor) 
lain  in  abeyance.    The  contest  htm  recently 
been  revivedf  with  added  fury,  and  with  multi- 
plied exactions ;  for  whereas  the  ancient  demand 
was  merely  a  kind  of  imaginary  prerogative,  a 
speculative  importance,  a  mere  titular  right,  a 
shadowy  claim  to  a  few  unreal  acres  of  Parnas- 
sian territory ;  the  revived  contention  has  taken 
a  more  serious  turn,  and  brings  forward  poli- 
tical as  well  as  intellectoal  pretansions;  and 
among  the  innovations  of  this  innoratin;  period, 
the  imposing  term  ofright§  has  been  produced 
to  sanctify  the  claim  of  our  female  pretcnden, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of 
women  a  presumptuous  vanity  dishonoarabfe  to 
their  sex,  but  produced  with  a  view  to  excite  in 
their  hearts  an  impious  discontent  with  the  post 
which  God  has  assigned  them  in  this  world. 

But  they  little  understand  the  true  interests 
of  woman  who  would  lifl  her  from  the  impor- 
tant  duties  of  her  allotted  station,  to  fill  with 
fantastic  dignity  a  loilier  but  less  appropriate 
niche.    Nor  do  they  understand  her  tma  hap. 
piness,  who  seek  to  annihilate  distinctions  fhmi 
which  she  derives  advantages,  and  to  sttenpt 
innovations  which  would  depreciate  her  real 
value.     Each  sex  has  its  proper  ezoeUencies 
which  would  be  lost,  were  they  melted  down 
into  the  common  character  by  the  flision  of 
the    new    phikMophy.     Why    shoold   we    do 
away  distinctions  which  increase  the  mntnal 
benefits  and  enhance  the  satisfactions  of  life  T 
Whence,  but  by  carefully  preserving  the  orinnal 
marks  of  difference  stamped  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  would  be  derived  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  mixed  society  1  Is  either  sex  so  abound- 
ing in  perfection  as  to  be  independent  on  the 
other  for  improvement  ?  Have  men  no  need  to 
have  their  rough  angles  filed  off,  and  their  harsh- 
ness and  asperities  smoothed  and  polished  by 
assimilating  with  beings  of  more  softness  and 
refinement !  Arc  the  ideas  of  women  natnrally 
so  o^ry  judicious,  are  their  principles  so  tneiact- 
bly  firm,  are  their  views  so  perfectly  correct,  are 
their  judgments  so  completely  exact,  that  there 
is  occasion  for  no  additional  weight,  no  super- 
added strength,  no  increased  clearness,  none  of 
that  enlargement  of  mind,  none  of  that  addi- 
tional inrigoration  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  aids  of  the  stronger  sex  ?  What  identity 
could  advantageously  supercede  such  an  enliven- 
ing opposition,  such  an  interesting  variety  of 
charscter?  Is  it  not  then  more  wise,  as  well  as 
more  honourable   to  move  contentedly  in  the 
plain   path    which  Providence    has   obviously 
marked  out  to  the  sex,  and  in  which  custom  has 
for  the  most  part  rationally  confirmed  them, 
rather  than  to  stray,  awkwardly,  unbecomingly, 
and  unsuccessfully,  in  a  forbidden  road  ?  Is  it 
not  desirable  to  be  the  lawful  pcnnsKVS  qf.a ' 
lesser  domestic  territory,  rather  tban,^e  tarbn- 
lent  usurpers  of  a  wider  foreign  emmreftole 
good  originals,  than  bad  imitators  rlEB  be  the 
best  thing  ofone^s  own  kind,  rather  thanan  infe* 
rior  thing  even  if  it  were  of  an  higher  kind?  to  be 
excellent  women  rather  than  indifferent  men  T 

Is  the  author  then  undervaluing  her  own  sex  T 
—No.    It  is  her  seal  for  their  troe  tnfcrstft 
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whidi  leads  her  tooppoM  their  imaginarv  righU. 
It  is  her  regard  far  their  happiness  which  makes 
hor  endeaTuur  to  care  them  of  a  feverish  thirst 
for  a  fame  as  unattainable  as  inappropriate ;  to 
ffuard  them  against  an  ambition  as  little  becom- 
mg  the  delicacy  of  their  female  character  ai  the 
meekneaa  of  their  religious  profesiion.  A  little 
Christian  humility  and  sober-mindedness  are 
worth  all  the  empty  renown  which  was  ever  at- 
tained  by  the  misapplied  energies  of  the  sex ; 
it  is  worth  all  the  wild  metaphysical  discession 
which  has  ever  been  obtruded  under  the  name 
of  reason  and  philosophy ;  which  has  unsettled 
tjie  peace  of  vain  women,  and  forfeited  the  re- 
spect of  reasonable  men.  And  the  most  elabo- 
rate definition  of  ideal  righti,  and  the  most  hardy 
measures  lor  obtaining  them,  are  of  leas  value 
in  the  eyes  of  a  truly  amiable  woman,  than  *  that 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price.* 

Natural  propensities  best  mark  the  designa- 
tions  of  Providence  as  to  their  application.  The 
fin  was  not  more  clearly  bestowed  on  the  fish 
that  he  should  swim,  nor  the  wing  given  to  the 
bird  that  he  should  fly,  than  superior  strength 
of  body,  and  a  firmer  texture  of  mind  was  given 
to  man,  that  he  might  preside  in  the  deep  and 
daring  aoenes  of  action  and  of  council ;  in  the 
complicated  arts  of  government,  in  the  conten- 
tion of  arms,  io  the  intricacies  and  depths  of 
sdenoe,  in  tho  bustle  of  commerce,  and  in  those 
prpftssiona  which  demand  a  higher  reach,  and 
a  wider  range  of  powers.  The  true  value  of 
woman  is  not  dimmished  by  tho  imputation  of 
inieriaritT  in  those  talents  which  do  not  belong 
to  her,  of  those  qualities  in  which  her  claim  to 
einellenge  does  not  consist  She  has  otlter  re- 
quisites, bettor  adapted  to  answer  the  end  and 
purposes  of  her  being,  from  *  Him  who  does  all 
things  weif;'  who  suits  the  agent  to  the  ac- 
tion ;  who  accommodates  tho  instrument  to  the 
work. 

Let  not  then  aspiring,  because  ill-judging 
woman,  view  with  pining  envy  the  keen  satirist, 
bunting  vice  through  all  the  doublings  and  wind- 
ings ofthe  heart ;  the  sagacious  politician,  lead- 
ing senates  and  directing  the  fate  of  empires ; 
the  acute  lawyer,  detecting  the  obliquities  of 
fraud ;  and  the  skilful  dramatist,  exposing  the 
pretensions  of  fiiily ;  but  let  her  ambition  be 
consoled  by  reflecting,  that  those  who  thus  ex- 
oel,  to  all  that  Natarc  bestows,  and  books  can 
teach,  most  add  besides,  that  consummate  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  to  which  a  delicate  woman 
has  no  fkir  avenues,  and  which  even  if  she  could 
attain,  she  would  never  bo  supposed  to  have 
come  honestly  by. 

In  almost  all  that  comes  under  the  description 
of  poUtq  letters,  in  all  that  captivates  by  image- 
ry, or  warRM  by  just  and  affecting  sentiment, 
women  are  exoelMuL  They  possess  in  a  high 
degree  that  delicacy  and  quickness  of  perception, 
tod  that  nioe  discernment  between  the  beautiful 
•od  deftctivo  which  comes  under  the  denomina- 
ioc  of  taato.  Both  in  composition  and  action 
hey  excel  in  details ;  but  tney  do  not  so  much 
generalize  their  ideas  as  men,  nor  do  their  minds 
pei«  a  great  tabject  with  so  large  a  grasp. 
They  tn  aeota  observers,  and  accurate  judges 
of  lift  and  manners,  as  far  as  their  own  sphere 


of  observation  extends;  but  they  describe  a 
smaller  circle.  A  woman  sees  the  world,  as  i* 
were,  from  a  little  elevation  in  her  own  garden, 
whence  sho  makes  an  exact  survey  of  home 
scenes,  but  takes  not  in  that  wider  range  of  dis- 
tant prospects  which  ho  who  stands  on  a  loftier 
eminence  commands.  Women  have  a  certain' 
laet  which  often  enables  them'  to  Icel  what  la 
just,  more  instantaneously  than  they  can  definp 
iL  They  have  an  intuitive  penetration  into 
character,  bestowed  on  them  by  rrovidcnce,  like 
the  sensitive  and  tender  organs  of  some  tu^^ 
animals,  as  a  kind  of  natural  guard  to  warn,  of 
the  approach  of  danger,  beings  who  are  otlen 
caHedlu  act  dcfenaively. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  the  different  capacities  of  the  sexes, 
one  may  venture,  pcrliaps,  to  assert,  thftjcflgi^ 
have  equaJ.jM!rff,..hut. .are  inferior  in  ioholenB$9 
of  miqd^  ia  Jihfi.  integral  understanding  :  tH^ 
though  a  .superior  woman  may  ^possess  single 
faculties  la  equal  perfection,  yet  there  is  com- 
monly a  juoter  proportion  in  the  mind  of*  a  si^- 
porior  man :  that  if  women  have  in  an  equal 
degree  the  faculty  of  fiincy  which  creates  images, 
and  the  faculty  of  memory  which  collects  and 
stores  ideas,  they  seem  not  to  possess  in  equal 
measure  the  faculty  of  comparmg,  combining, 
analysing,  and  separating  these  ideas  ;  that  deep 
and  patient  tliinking  which  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  a  subject ;  nor  that  power,  of  arrangement 
which  knows  how  to  link  a  thousand  connected 
ideas  in  one  dependant  train,  wtthont  laeing 
sight  of  the  original  idea  out  of  which  the  rpst 
grow,  and  on  which  they  all  hang.  Thfi  ilBini.ale 
tooj*  wanting  steadihdsBin  her  intellectual  pur- 
suits, is  perpetually  turned  aside  b^  her  charac- 
teristic, tsstesjuid  feelings.'  Woman  in  the  ca- 
reer of  genius,  Fs  (he  AUlanta,  who  will  risk 
losing  the  race  by  running  out  of  her  road  to 
pick  op  the  golden  apple ;  while  her  male  com- 
petitor, without,  perhaps,  possessing  greater  na- 
tural strength  or  swiflness,  will  more  certainly 
attain  his  object,  by  direct  pursuit,  by  being 
less  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  extraneous 
beauty,  and  will  win  the  race,  not  by  excelling 
in  ppeed,  but  by  despising  the  bait* 

Here  it  may  be  justly  enough  retorted,  that 
as  it  is  allowed  the  education  of  women  is  so  de- 
fective, the  alleged  inferiority  of  their  minds 
may  be  accounted  for  on  that  ground,  more 
justly  than  by  ascribing  it  to  their  natural  make. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  so  much  truth  in  the  re- 
mark, that  till  women  shall  bo  more  reasonably 
educated,  and  till  the  native  growth  of  their 
mind  shall  cease  to  be  stinted  and  cramped,  we 
have  no  juster  ground  for  pronouncing  that  their 
understanding  has  already  reached  its  highest 
attainable  point,  than  the  Chinese  would  have 
for  affirming  that  their  women  have  attained  to 
the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  walking,  whilst 
the  first  care  is,  during  their  infancy,  to  cripple 
their  feet !  At  least,  till  the  female  sex  are  more 
carefully  instructed,  this  question  will  always 

*  What  indiKpowscven  reasonable  wonwn  to  connado 
in  thTMc  points  m,  that  the  wpakest  man  instantly  lays 
hold  on  the  conoemion :  and  uu  ibc  men  f^round  of  kx. 
pluinfis  himself  un  bis  own  individual  siipprionty  ,  in- 
ferrinji  that  the  lillieit  man  ii  iupcrior  to  tbe  first  rale 
woman. 
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Tomain  as  undecided  as  to  the  degree  of  differ- 
ence between  the  niaeculine  and  feminine  un- 
■denrtanding,  as  the  queetiou  between  the  under- 
standingH  of  blacks  and  whites ;  for  until  men 
-and  women,  and  until  Africans  and  Europeans 
are  put  more  nearly  on  a  par  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds,  the  shades  of  distinction,  what- 
ever tliey  be,  between  their  native  abilities,  can 
never  be  fairly  asccrtsinod. 

And  when  we  see  (and  who  will  deny  that  we 
eee  it  fVequentI y  1)  so  many  women  nobly  rising 
•fmm  under  all  the  pressure  of  a  disadvantageous 
education,  and  a  defective  system  of  society, 
«nd  eihibiting  the  most  unambiguous  marks  of 
a  vigorous  understanding,  a  correct  judgment, 
■and  a  sterling  piety,  it  reminds  us  of  those  shi- 
Aingk  lights  which  have  now  and  then  burst  out 
through  all  the  *  darkness  visible*  of  the  Romish 
'church,  have  discnoumbered  themselves  from 
the  gloom  of  ignorance,  shaken  off  the  fetters  of 
prejudice,  and  with  a  noble  energy  risen  supe- 
Tior  to  all  the  errors  of  a  corrupt  theology. 

But  w  hatever  characteristical  distinctions  may 
exist ;  whatever  inferiority  may  be  attached  to 
-woman  from  the  slighter  frame  of  her  body,  or 
the  more  circumscribed  powers  of  her  mind ; 
fhim  a  less  systematic  education,  and  from  the 
enbordinate  station  she  is  called  to  fill  in  life ; 
there  is  one  great  and  leading  circumstance 
which  raises  her  importance,  and  even  establishes 
ber  equality.  Chrittianity  has  exalted  women 
to  true  and  undisputed  dignity  ;  in  Christ  Jesus, 
aa  there  is  neither  '  rich  nor  poor,* '  bond  nor 
ftee,*  so  there  is  neither  '  male  nor  female.*  In 
the  view  of  that  immortality,  which  is  brought 
to  light  by  the  Gospel,  she  has  no  superior. 
'  Women'  (to  borrow  the  idea  of  an  excellent 
prelate)  *  make  up  one  half  of  the  human  race  ^ 
equally  with  men  redeemed  by  the  blood  of^ 
Christ*  In  this  their  true  dignity  consists; 
faere  their  best  pretensions  rest ;  here  their  high- 
est claims  are  allowed. 

All  disputes  then  for  pre-eminence  between 
the  sexes,  have  only  for  their  object  the  poor 
precedence  for  a  few  short  years,  the  attention 
of  which  would  be  better  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  life  and  the  interests  of  eternity. 

And  as  the  final  hope  of  the  female  sex  is 
equal,  so  are  their  present  means,  perhaps,  more 
"ftvourable,  and  their  opportunities,  oAen,  less 
obstructed  than  those  of  the  other  sex.  In  their 
■Christian  course,  women  have  every  superior 
advantage,  whether  wo  consider  the  natural 
make  of  their  minds,  their  leisure  for  acquisi- 
tion in  youth,  or  their  subsequently  less  exposed 
mode  of  life.  Their  hearts  are  naturally  sofl 
and  flexible,  open  to  impressions  of  love  and  gra- 
titude ;  their  feelings  tender  and  lively ;  all  these 
are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  a  devotional 
epirit  Yet  while  we  remind  them  of  these  na- 
tive benefits,  they  will  do  well  to  be  on  their 
guard  lest  this  very  softness  and  ductility  lay 
tliem  more  open  to  the  seductions  of  temptation 
and  error. 

They  have  in  the  native  constitution  of  their 
•minds,  as  well  as  from  the  relative  situations 
they  are  called  to  fill,  a  certain  sense  of  attach- 
ment and  dependancc,  which  is  peculiarly  fa- 
▼onrable  to  religion.  They  feel,  perhaps,  more 
intimately  the  want  of  a  strength  which  is  not 


their  own.  Christianity  bring!  that  ■apenndu^ 
cod  strengtli ;  it  comes  in  aid  of  tlieir  eonsciooi 
weakness,  and  offers  the  only  true  eounterpoisa 
to  it — *  Woman  be  thou  healed  of  thine  infirmi* 
ty,*  is  still  the  heart-cheering  language  of  a  gra- 
cious Saviour. 

Women  also  bring  to  the  study  of  Christianity 
fewer  of  those  prejudices  which  persons  of  thie 
other  sex  too  oflen  early  contract.  Men,  from 
their  classical  education,  acquire  a  strong  pas- 
tiality  for  the  manners  of  pagan  antiquity,  and 
the  documents  of  pagan  philosophy:  this,  to- 
gether with  the  impure  tamt  caoght  from  the 
loose  descriptions  of  their  poets,  and  the  lieeo- 
tious  language  even  of  their  bistoriana  (in  whom 
we  reasonably  look  for  more  gravity)  oAen 
weakens  the  good  impressions  of  young  men, 
and  at  least  confuses  their  ideas  of  piety,  by 
mixing  them  with  so  much  heteromneous  mat- 
ter. Their  very  spirits  are  imbued  all  the  week 
with  the  impure  follies  of  a  depraved  mytholo. 
gy ;  and  it  is  well  if  even  oh  Sundsta  ttiey  can 
hear  of  the  *  true  God,  and  Jesus  Ctirist  whom 
he  has  sent*  While  women,  though  struggling 
with  the  same  natural  corruptions,  have  com* 
monly  less  knowledge  to  unknow,  and  fewer 
schemes  to  unlearn ;  they  have  not  to  shake  off 
the  pride  of  system,  and  to  disencamber  their 
minds  from  the  shackles  of  favourite  theories : 
they  do  not  bring  from  the  porch  or  the  acade- 
my any  *  oppositions  of  science^  to  obatniot  their 
reception  of  those  pure  doctrinea  tausht  on  the 
Mount :  doctrines  which  ought  to  find  a  readier 
entrance  into  minds  uninfected  with  the  pride 
of  the  school  of  Zeno,  or  the  libertinism  of  that 
of  Epifiorni..  -  • — -^  «, ,    ■ 

~^'And  as  women  are  naturally  more  affectionats 
than  fastidious,  they  are  likely  both  to  read  and 
to  hear  with  a  less  critical  spirit  than  men :  they 
will  not  be  on  the  watch  to  detect  errors,  so 
much  as  to  gather  improvement ;  they  have  sek 
dom  that  hardness  which  is  acquired  by  dealing 
deeply  in  books  of  controversy,  but  are  matt  in- 
clined to  the  perusal  of  works  which  quicken 
the  devotional  feelings,  than  to  such  aa  awaken 
a  spirit  of  doubt  and  scepticism.  They  are  less 
disposed  to  consider  the  compositions  uey  read, 
as  materials  on  which  to  ground  objections  and 
answers,  than  as  helps  to  faith  and  mica  of  lifb. 
With  these  advantages,  however,  they  shoidd 
also  bear  in  mind  that  their  more  eaaily  received 
impressions  being  of\en  less  abiding,  and  their 
reason  less  open  to  conviction  by  roeane  of  the 
strong  evidences  which  exist  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  *■  they  ought,  therefore,  to 
give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which 
they  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  they  ahould 
let  them  slip.'  Women  are,  also,  from  their  do- 
mestic habits,  in  possessicMi  of  mrae  leiaore  and 
tranquility  for  religious  pursuits,  as  well  as  se* 
cured  from  those  difficulties  and  strong  tempta- 
tions to  which  men  are  exposed  in  the  tumult 
of  a  bustling  world.  Their  Uvea  are  mora  re- 
gular and  uniform,  less  agitated  by  the  passions, 
the  bysinesses,  the  contentions,  the  aboek  of  opi- 
nions, and  the  opposition  of  interest!  which  di- 
vide society  and  convulse  the  wosliL-  •.•*.  ^-— 

If  we  have  denied  them  the  poesesiiop  of  ta 
lents  which  might  lead  them  to  excel  aalawyerii 
they  are  preserved  from  the  peril  of  hafing  toeir 
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prinapln  warped  by  that  too  indiscriminate  de- 
fence of  right  and  wron^,  to  which  the  profcs- 
•ors  of  the  law  are  eiposcd.  Il*  we  should  quea- 
tion  their  title  tu  eminence  as  mathematicians, 
thfl^  are  happily  exempt  from  the  danger  to 
which  men  devoted  to  tiiat  science  arc  said  to 
be  liable ;  namefy,  that  of  lookingr  for  demon- 
stration on  subjects,  which  by  their  very  nature, 
are  incapable  of  affording  iU  If  they  are  less 
conTcrsant  in  the  powers  of  nature,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  frame,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  than  philosophers,  physi- 
cians,  and  oatronomcrs ;  they  are,  however,  dc- 
livered  from  the  error  into  which  many  of  each 
of  these  have  sometimes  fallen,  I  mean  from  the 
fatal  habit  of  resting  in  second  causes,  instead 
of  referring  all  to  the  first;  instead  of  making 
*  tb«  heovens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  pro- 
claim his  handy  work  ;*  instead  of  concluding, 
when  they  observe  '  how  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully we  are  made,  marvellous  are  thy  works 
O  Lord,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.* 

And  let  the  weaker  sex  take  comfort,  that  in 
their  very  exemption  from  privileges,  which 
they  are  eometiines  foolishly  dispised  to  envy, 
consista  not  only  their  security,  but  their  hap- 
pineee.  If  thev  enjoy  not  the  distinctions  of 
poUie  life  and  high  offices,  do  they  not  escape 
the  responsibility  attached  to  them,  and  the  mor- 
tification of ,  bemg  dismissed  from  them?  If 
they  have  no  voice  in  deliberative  assemblies,  do 
iHry  not  avoid  the  load  of  duty  inseparably  con- 
aected  with  such  privileges  7  Preposterous  pains 
have  been  taken  to  excite  in  women  an  uneasy 
jealobty,  that  their  talents  are  neither  rewarded 
with  public  honours  nor  emoluments  in  life; 
nor  with  iatcriptions,  statues,  and  mausoleums 
aficT  death.  It  has  been  absurdly  represented 
to  them  OB  an  hardsdiip,  that  while  they  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  duticn,  they  must  yet  be  con- 
tent tu  f  elinquisb  honours,  and  must  unjustly  be 
compelled  to  renounce  fame,  while  they  roust 
sedulously  labour  lo  deserve  it. 

But  for  christian  women  to  act  on  the  low 
views  suggested  to  them  by  their  ill-judging 
panegyri>tji ;  for  christian  women  to  look  up 
with  a  giddy  head  and  a  throbbing  heart,  to 
honours  and  remunerations,  so  little  suited  tu 
the  wants  and  capacities  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
would  be  no  less  ridiculous  than  if  christian 
heroes  should  look  back  with  an  envy  on  tho 
old  pagan  reward  of  ovations,  oak  garlands, 
parsley  crowns,  and  laurel  wreaths.  The  Chris- 
tian hope  more  tlian  reconciles. .Christian  wo- 
men to  these  pelly  privations,  by  substituting  a 
nobler  prize  for  fnelr  ambition,  ^tlio  prize  of  the 
hi^h  calling  of  (jvod  in  Christ  Jesus;*  by  sub- 
stituting, for  that  popular  and  fluctuating  voice, 
which  may  cry,  *  Hosanno,*  and  *  crucify*  in  a 
breath,  that  *  favour  of  God  which  is  eternal  life.* 

If  women  should  lament  it  as  a  disadvantage 
attached  to  their  sex,  that  their  character  is  of 
so  delicate  a  texture  as  to  be  sullied  by  the 
slightest  breath  of  calumny,  and  that  the  stain 
once  received  is  indelible ;  yet  are  they  not  Icil 
by  that  wvry  circumstance  as  if  indistinctivcly 
to  shrink  from  all  those  irregularities  to  which 
the  kiss  of  character  is  so  certainly  expected  to 
be  attached ;  and  to  shan  with  keener  circom- 
spection  the  most  distant  approach  towards  the 
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confines  of  danger  ?  Let  them  not  lament  it  u 
an  hardship,  but  account  it  as  a  privilege,  that 
the  delicacy  of  their  sex  impels  them  more 
scrupulously  to  avoid  the  very  *  appearance  of 
evil;*  let  them  not  regret  that  the  conscioos- 
ness  of  their  danger  serves  lo  secure  their  purity 
by  placing  them  at  a  greater  distance,  and  in  a 
more  deep  intrenchment  from  the  evil  itself. 

Though  it  be  one  main  object  of  this  little 
work,  rather  to  lower  than  to  raise  any  desire 
of  celebrity  in  the  female  heart ;  yet  1  woald 
awaken  it  to  a  jnst  sensibility  to  honest  fame  : 
I  would  call  on  women  to  reflect  that  our  reli. 
^ion  has  not  only  made  them  heirs  to  a  blessed 
immortality  hereaAer,  but  has  greatly  raised 
them  in  the  scale  of  being  here,  by  lilUngihem 
to  an  importance  in  society  unknown  to  the 
most  polished  ages  of  antiquity.  The  religion 
of  Christ  has  even  bestowed  a  degree  of  renown 
on  the  sex  beyond  what  any  other  religion  over 
did.  Perhaps  there  are  hardly  so  many  virtuous 
women  (for  I  reject  the  long  catalogue  whom 
their  vices  have  transferred  from  oblivion  to  in- 
famy) named  in  all  the  pages  of  Greek  or  Roman 
history,  as  are  handed  down  to  eternal  fame,  in 
a  few  of  those  short  chapters  with  which  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has  concluded  his 
epistles  to  his  converts.  *  Of  def^out  and  hon- 
ourable women,*  the  sacred  scriptures  record 
*  not  a  few.*  Some  of  the  most  affecting  SQfnes, 
the  most  interesting  transactions,  and  the  noost 
touching  convorvations  which  are  recorded  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  passed  with  women. 
Their  examples  have  supplied  some  of  the  most 
eminent  instances  of  faith  and  love.  They  art 
the  first  lemarked  as  having  *  ministered  to  him 
of  their  substance.*  Theirs  was  the  praise  of 
not  abandoning  their  despised  Redeemer  when 
ho  was  led  to  execution,  and  under  all  the  hope- 
less circumstances  of  his  ignominious  death , 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  last  attending  at 
his  tomb,  and  the./frst  on  the  morning  when  he 
aroAe  from  it.  Theirs  was  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving the  earliest  consolation  fiom  their  risen 
Lord ;  theirs  was  the  honour  of  being  first  com- 
missioned to  announce  hisglgrious  resurrection. 
And  even  to  have  furnished  heroic  confessors, 
devoted  saints,  and  unshrinking  martyrs  to  the 
C^huroh  of  Christ,  has  not  been  the  exclusive 
honour  of  the  bolder  sex. 


CHAP.  XV. 

CoNVFRSATioN. — Hint 9  Busffested  on  the  aubjent, 
— On  the.  tempera  and  diapoaitiona  to  he  intro* 
ducrd  in  it. — Errors  to  he  avoided.  Vanity 
under  tarioua  shapes  the  cause  of  those  errors, 

TiiR  sexes  will  naturally  desiirc  to  appear  to 
each  other,  such  as  each  believes  the  other  will 
best  like ;  their  conversation  will  act  recipro- 
cally ;  and  each  sex  will  wish  to  appear  more  or 
less  rational  as  they  i>erceive  it  will  more  or 
loss  recommend  them  to  the  other.  It  i«  there- 
tore  to  be  regretted,  that  many  men,  even  of 
distinguisiied  sense  and  learning,  are  too  apt  to 
consider  the  society  of  ladies  as  a  scene  in  which 
they  are  rather  to  rest  their  understandings, 
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thAn  to  exercise  them  ;  while  ladiea,  in  retarn, 
an  tuo  much  addicted  to  make  their  court  by 
lending  themselves  to  this  spirit  of  trifling; 
they  often  avoid  making  nse  of  what  abilities 
they  have  ;  and  affect  to  talk  below  their  natural 
and  acquired  powers  of  mind ;  considering  it  as 
a  tacit  and  welcome  flatter?  to  the  understand- 
ing of  men,  to  renounce  the  exorcise  of  their 
own. 

Now  since  taste  and  principles  thus  mutually 
operate;  men,  by  keeping  up  conversation  to  its 
proper  standard,  would  not  only  call  into  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  mind  which  women  actually 
poeeesB ;  but  would  even  awaken  in  them  new 
energies  which  they  do  not  know  they  possess ; 
and  men  of  sense  would  find  their  account  in 
doing  this,  for  their  own  talents  would  be  more 
highly  rated  by  companions  who  were  belter 
aUe  to  appreciate  them  ;  and  they  would  be  re- 
ceiving as  well  as  imparting  improvement. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  if  young  women  found 
it  did  not  oflen  recommend  them  in  the  eyes  of 
tboee  whom  they  most  wish  to  please,  to  be 
frivolous  and  superficial,  they  would  become 
more  sedulous  in  correcting  their  own  habits. 
Whenever  fashionable  women  indicate  a  relish 
lor  instructive  conversation,  men  will  not  be 
apt  to  hazard  wliat  is  vain,  or  unprofitable ;  much 
leas  will  they  ever  presume  lo  bring  forward 
what  is  loose  or  corrupt,  where  some  signal  has 
not  tieeo  previously  given,  that  it  will  be  accep- 
table, or  at  least  that  it  will  be  pardoned. 

Ladies  commonly  bring  into  company  minds 
already  too  much  relaxed  by  petty  pursuits, 
rather  than  overstrained  by  intense  application. 
The  littleness  of  the  employments  in  which  they 
are  usually  engaged,  does  not  so  exhaust  their 
spirits  as  to  make  them  stand  in  need  of  that 
relaxation  from  company  which  severe  applica. 
tion  or  overwhelming  business  makes  requisite 
ibr  studious  or  public  men.  The  due  conside- 
ration of  this  circumstance  might  serve  to  bring 
the  sexes  more  nearly  on  a  level  in  society  ;  and 
each  might  meet  the  otiier  half  way  ;  for  that 
degree  of  lively  and  easy  conversation,  which  is 
a  necessary  refreshment  to  the  learned  and  the 
busy,  would  not  aecrease  in  pleasantness  by 
being  made  of  so  rational  a  cast  as  would  yet 
somewhat  raise  the  minds  of  women,  who  com. 
monly  sotik  society  as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  not  as 
a  refuge  from  intense  thought  or  exhausting  la- 
bour. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  even  to  those  women  who 
keep  the  best  company,  tiiat  it  is  unhappily 
almcnt  established  into  a  system,  by  the  other 
sex,  to  postpone  every  thing  like  instructive 
discourse  till  the  ladies  are  withdrawn ;  their 
retreat  serving  as  a  kind  of  signal  for  the  exer- 
cise of  intellect  And  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
it  happens  that  any  important  discussion  takes 
place  in  their  presence,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  considered  as  having  little  interest  in 
serious  subjects.  Strong  truths,  whenever  such 
happen  to  be  addressed  to  them,  are  cither  di- 
luted with  flattery,  or  kept  back  in  part,  or 
soflened  to  their  taste  ;  or  if  the  ladies  express  a 
wish  for  information  on  any  point,  they  are  put 
off  with  a  compliment,  instead  of  a  reason. 
'Thty  are  reminded  of  their  beauty  when  they 
are  seeking  to  inform  their  understanding,  and 


are  considered  as  beings  who  most  be'eonlentad 
to  behold  every  thing  through  a  false  inedioai» 
and  who  are  not  expected  to  see  and  to  judge  of 
things  as  they  really  exist 

Do  we  then  wish  to  sec,  the  ladies,  whose 
want  of  opportunities  leaves  them  so  incompe 
tent  on  many  points,  and  the  modesty  of  whoM 
sex  ought  never. to  allow  them  even  to  be  as 
shining  as  they  are  able ;  do  we  wish  to  see 
them  take  the  lead  in  metaphysical  disqoisi^ 
tions  7  Do  you  wish  them  to  plunge  uto  tho 
depths  of  theolagical  polemics, 

And  find  no  end  in  wand*rinf  maies  lost  ? 

Do  we  wish  them  to  revive  the  animosities  of 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  or  to  decide  the  pro* 
cess  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  five  proposi- 
tions  of  Janseniua  ?  Do  we  wish  to  enthrone 
them  in  the  professor's  chair,  to  deliver  oracles, 
harangues,  and  dissertations  7  to  weigh  (he 
merits  of  every  new  production  in  the  sules  of 
Quintifian,  or  to  regulate  the  unities  of  drama^ 
tic  composition  by  AriatoiU^i  clock  7  Or  re- 
nouncing those  foreign  aids,  do  we  desire  to 
behold  them  vain  of  a  native  independence  of 
soul,  inflated  with  their  original  powers,  laboar- 
ing  to  strike  out  sparks  of  wit,  with  a  restless 
anxiety  to  shine,  which  generally  fails,  and  with 
an  anxious  affectation  to  please,  which  neier 

pleases? 

■ 

Diseuri  de  bon  mots.  Aides  caraeteies  I 

All  this  be  far  from  them  ! — But  we  <2p  wish 
to  see  thn  conversation  of  well-bred  women 
rescued  from  vapid  common  place,  from  unin 
teresting  tattle,  from  trite  and  hackneyed  com- 
munications, from  frivolous  earnestness,  from 
false  sensibility,  from  a  warm  interest  about 
tilings  of  no  moment,  and  an  indifierence  lo 
topics  the  most  important ;  from  a  cold  vanity, 
from  the  ill  concealed  overflowings  of  selCloTe, 
exhibiting  itself  under  the  smiling  mask  of  an 
engaging  flattery,  and  from  all  the  (acUtioas 
manners  of  artificial  intercourse.  We  do  wish 
to  see  the  time  passed  in  polished  and  intelligent 
society,  considered  among  the  beneficial,  as  well 
as  the  pIcoFont  portions  of  our  existence,  and 
not  cnnsi|yiied  over,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  to 
premeditated  triflings,  to  empty  dulness,  to  on- 
meaning  levity,  to  systematic  unprofitableness. 
Let  me  not  how:evcr,  be  misunderstood :  it  is 
not  meant  to  prescribe  that  ladies  should  ifffect 
to  discuss  lof\y  subjects,  so  much  as  to  suggest 
that  they  should  bring  good  sense,  simplicity, 
precision,  and  truth  to  the  discussion  of  those 
common  subjects,  of  which,  afler  all,  both  the 
business  and  conversation  of  mankind  moil  be 
in  a  great  measure  made  up. 

It  is  too  well  known  how  much  the  dread  of 
imputed  pedantry  keeps  off  every  thing  that 
verges  towards  learned^  and  the  terror  of  im- 
puted enthusiasm  frightens  away  any  thing  that 
approaches  to  aeriouM  conversation ;  so  that  the 
two  topics  which  peculiarly  distinguish  us,  as 
rational  and  immortal  beings,  are  oy  general 
consent  in  a  good  degree  banished  from  the 
society  of  rational  and  immortal  creatures.  But 
we  miqht  almost  as  consistently  give  up  the 
comforts  of  fire,  because  a  fow  persons  have  been 
burnt,  and  the  benefit  of  water,  because  some 
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companT  but  the  tilk  will  *o  i 
to  pilitiei,  that  nilhaut  an*  pi^...^^.^^ 
lign,  cnrj  ons  prcieni  ■iitll  infallihly  ha 
to  find  out  to  which  lids  the  othei  inci 
whj.in  the  far  hig-her  concern  orelarnal  tl 
■hoald  we  ta  curcfullj  ihun  everf  otfcrc 
portanitj  of  bcBrinjr  even  ■  euunl  leiliiiio 
Ihfl   pirt«ceppouaa  in  rolig-ioal     Whj, 

nodmibtontheinindofsilrangor,  wholli 
tdapt  the  pirt;  of  Pitt  or  Fox,  ihall  we  c 
to  Icera  it  Terjp  prablemaliRil  wlicthcr  wc  b 
to  God  or  Bui  7  Whj,  in  ralig[ion,  ■■  w( 
in  politia,  should  wo  not  act  lika  people 
haTlnr  their  all  at  lUke,  cannot  forbear 
and  liicn  adnrllng  for  t.  monient  to  the  c 
oT  their  gnDd  concern,  and  dropping,  at 
u  incidental  intimation  of  the  aide  to  i 
tbev  behng  7 

Gran  the  nam  of  the  da;,  in  inch  in  en 
period  aa  the  preaeni,  may  lend  fc«]uenl 
■iona  to  a  voman  of  principle  to  declare,  «t 
parade,  h«r  faith  in  a  moral  Governor  o 
world :  her  (ruit  in  a  parlicalir  Providi 
her  belief  in  the  Dirine  OinnipnUnea  ;  her 
fidanea  in  the  power  of  God,  in  educing 
from  eril,  in  hia  employing  wicked  nation) 
■I  fktiMTitn,  but  inatnimcnla  ;  her  perau 
that  ycenul  iiiccen  i*  no  proof  of  the  E 
ftemir;  In  tbatt,  lome  intimation  that  ■ 
Dot  aahaifwd  tn  declare  that  her  mind  i»  i 
the  inAaenee  of  Chriatian  faith  ;  that  ahe  ■■ 
dilir  Korerned  by  an  unalterable  principl 
which  no  authority  is  ton  (iri^al  to  ni^i 
aahameJ,  whidi  no  occasion  in  too  trivial  t 
into  cierciw.  A  i^ncral  concurrence  in 
tually  eihibitinir  Ihie  spirit  ofdccided  faiti 
boly  trait,  would  incnncciviblj  diHciiursgi 
pert  and  wakeful  infidelity  which  is  ever  o 
watch  to  produee  itwlf  i  and,  aa  wc  have  i 
dy  obaerved,  if  women,  who  derive  outl. 
from  llteir  rank  or  talont^  did  but  retlcci 
their  eenlimenla  are  rejieaterl,  and  how 
aal^orily  is  quoted,  they  would  lie  so  on 
foard,  that  Rcneral  socioly  miglit  btrcni 
acene  of  pralitoi>ic  communication  and  con 
imprarement ;  and  the  young  who  are  Iw 
fcrmodelaon  which  to  fashion  the rmiclven, « 
btsme  ashomed  and  afraid  of  eihibilinf 
thing  like  levity,  or  aecpticiam,  or  profancn 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  it  is  not  mea 
intimate  that  serious  suhjecia  should   mak 
■he  bulk  oT  converaatinn ;  tliis,  as  it  is  im| 
Ue,  would  also  often  be  improper.     It  is  u 
tended   to  aofrgeal  that  they  ahnuld  be  abii 
ialmdncrd,  or  nnmiitably   prolonf^H ;  hut 
that  they  ihould  not  be  aystematically  shun 
nor  the  brand  of  fanaticism  be  fixed  on  Iho 
aoo   who,  with  whalerer   propriety  hazards   the 
intTodnetioD  of  auch  subjects.     ]t  is  evident. 
nowerer,  that  this  ^neral   dread  of  aerinua  In- 
pics  ariaea  a  Rmd  deal  from  an  ignorance  nf  t)>c 
irae  nataro  of  Christianity  ;  people  avo>4  it  on 


the  principle  c.^preued  by  the  lulgar  nhraaa  of 
the  danger  of  playing  with  edge  toob.  They 
conceive  of  tcligi oil  as  sonii.  tiling  which  involvea 
controversy,  and  dispute  ;  sonielliing  cither  ma- 

flammatory  nature  which  is  to  stir  up  ill  ho. 
mnurs  and  hatred  ;  tliey  consider  ii  aaa  question 
which  lint  Iwoaiilos;  as  ofasort  uf  pnrty-buai. 
ncss  which  sell  friends  at  variance.  So  much 
is  this  notinn  adopted,  that  I  have  seen  annoon. 
ced  livo  works  of  cuntiderable  merit,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  as  an  attraction,  that  tlie  aub- 
Joct  of  religion,  as  being  likely  to  c{cite  anger 
and  party  diKliuctions,  sliould  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded. Such  is  the  worldly  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  that  religion  who>>e  direct  object  it  was  to 
brin^  >  peace  and  good  will  to  men  '.' 

Women  loo  litUo  live  or  conicrao  up  to  tba 
standard  nf  their  understandings,  and  however 
no  have  deprecated  afTectation  or  pedantry,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  both  in  reading  and  conver- 
eing,  Iho  undorstanding  gains  moro  by  stretch- 
ing than  atoopio".  If  by  exerting  itscirit  may 
not  attain  to  all  its  desires,  yet  it  will  be  sura  to 
gain  Boinothing.  The  mindby  alwaya  applying 
itAell  to  object*  below  its  level,  contract*  ila  di- 
menaions,  and  shrinks  itself  to  the  lizc,  and 
lowers  itself  to  thg  level,  of  the  object  about 
which  it  is  conversant :  while  tlia  undsratanding 
which  inactive  and  aapiring,  expands  and  raises 
itself^  grows  stronger  by  exercise,  ISrger  by  dif- 
fusion, and  richer  by  communicstion. 

But  the  taste  of  general  society  is  not  favonr- 
abla  to  improvement.  Tlia  icriousnesa  with 
which  the  moat  IVivolnus  subjects  are  agitated, 
and  the  levity  with  which  the  most  serious  are 
dcipalchod,  boar  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to 
each  other.  Society  too  is  a  anrt  of  magic  Ian- 
torn  ;  the  scene  is  perpetually  shilling.  In  this 
inccDsanl  chan^  wc  maat 

Caich,  c'pr  .lie  fttl.ilieCynlhii  of  the  minute;— 
and  tile  fashion  of  ths  present  minute,  evanec- 
eeot  jvobably  like  its  rapid  precursora,  while  in 
many  it  londs  to  tlic  cultivation  of  rcsl  know- 
ledge, has  also  not  unfrcquently  led  oven  the  gay 
ami  idletollie  alfectatioti  of  nllxi^l^a(prinkling' 
ll^  science  with  the  tnaaa  of  dlssipalinn.  The 
ambitiiinnf  appearing  tn  be  well  infurmcd  brcaka 
out  even  in   those   triHer*  who  will   not   spare 

Ibr  acquiring  that  knowledge,  of  which,  how- 
ever, tlic  reputation  is  sn  desirable.  A  little 
smattering  of  philosophy  oflen  dignifies  tlio  pur- 
suits of  their  day,  without  reaeuing  them  from 
the  vanities  of  the  night.  A  course  of  lectarea 
(that  admirable  assistant  Ibr  enlightening  the 
understanding)  ia  not  seldom  roeortcd  to  aa  A 
means  to  substilulo  the  appearance  of  knowledge 
fur  the  latigue  of  application.  But  where  thia 
valuable  help  is  attended  merely  like  any  other 
public  exhibition,  as  a  fasliionahle  pursuit,  and 
is  not  furthered  by  correspondent  readinj;  at 
home  it  often  serves  to  set  olT  the  reality  of  ig- 
norance with  the  affectation  of  skill.  But  in- 
stead of  producing  in  conversalinn  a  few  reign- 
ing Eicicntific  terms,  with  a  familiarity  and  roa 
dinesa,  which 

would  it  not  be  mora  modest  oven  for  thoae  wbo 
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better  infbrmud  to  avoid  the  use  of  technical 
terms  whenever  the  idea  can  be  as  well  convoyed 
without  thoin  ?  For  it  arg^ucs  no  real  ability  to 
know  the  namea  of  UwIh;  the  ability  Iich  in 
knowing  thoir  v»e :  and  while  it  is  in  the  thing, 
not  in  tno  term,  that  real  knowledge  consistM, 
the  charge  of  pedantry  in  attached  to  the  use  of 
the  term,  which  would  not  attach  to  the  know- 
ledffc  uf  the  science. 

In  the  faculty  of  speaking  well,  ladies  have 
each  a  happy  promptitude  of  turning  their  sleiu 
dcr  advantages  to  account,  that  Uiore  are  many 
who,  though  they  have  never  been  taught  a  rule 
of  syntax,  yet  bv  a  quick  facility  in  profiting 
firom  the  best  books  and  the  best  company,  hard- 
ly ever  violate  one ;  and  who  often  exhibit  an 
elegant  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  style 
without  having  studied  any  of  the  laws  of  com- 
position. Every  kind  of  knowledge  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  of  obfirrvation,  reflection, 
and  natural  taste,  ftits  gracefully  on  women. — 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  ladies  of  no  contemptible  natural  parts  are 
loo  ready  to  produce,  not  only  pedantic  expres- 
sions, but  crude  and  unfounded  notions ;  and 
still  oAoner  to  bring  forward  obvious  and  hack- 
neyed remarks ;  which  float  on  the  very  surface 
of  a  subject,  with  the  imposing  air  of  recent  in- 
vention, and  all  the  vanity  of  conscious  discove- 
ry. This  is  because  their  acquiremenlH  have 
not  been  worked  into  their  mindM  by  early  in- 
struction ;  what  knowledge  they  have  {rotten 
standn  out  as  it  were  above  the  very  Furfacc  of 
their  minds,  like  the  appliqure  of  the  embroider- 
er, instead  of  having  been  interwoven  witli  t!>e 
growth  of  the  piece,  so  as  to  have  become  a  part 
of  the  stuff.  They  did  not,  like  men,  acquire 
what  i.iey  know  while  the  trxture  was  forming. 
Perhaps  no  better  preventive  crmld  be  devised 
ibr  this  literary  vanity,  than  early  instruction  : 
that  woman  would  bo  less  likely  to  be  vain  nf 
her  knowledge  who  did  not  romember  the  time 
when  she  was  ignorant.  Knowledge  that  is 
burnt  in  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  seldom  obtrusive, 
rarely  impertineuL 

Their  reading  also  has  probably  consisted 
much  in  abridgments  from  lari;er  works,  as  was 
observed  in  a  former  chapter  ;  tJiis  makes  a  rea- 
dier talker,  but  a  shallower  thinker,  than  the 
perusal  of  books  of  more  bulk.  By  these  scanty 
•ketches,  their  critical  powers  have  not  been 
fiirmed ;  for  in  thoro  crippled  mutilatiouH  they 
have  seen  nothing  of  that  just  proportion  of 
parts,  that  skilful  arrangement  of  the  plan,  and 
that  artful  distribution  uf  the  subject,  which, 
while  they  prove  the  master  hand  of  the  writer,  ' 
seem  also  to  form  the  taste  of  tho  reader,  far 
more  than  a  diKJointed  skeleton,  or  a  beautiful 
feature  or  two,  can  do.  Tho  instruction  of  wo- 
men is  also  too  much  drawn  from  tho  scantj  and 
penurious  sources  of  short  writings  of  the  essay 
kind  :  this,  when  it  comprises  tho  best  part  of  a 
persnnV  reading,  makes  a  stnatterer  and  spoils 
a  Bcholur ;  for  thouQrh  it  supplies  current  talk, 
yet  it  docs  not  make  a  full  mind  ;  it  docs  not 
turnish  a  Htorehoiuie  of  material;*,  to  stock  the 
undcrstatidinv,  noithor  dotifi  it  accustom  the ! 
mind  to  iiuy  trains  of  reflection  :  for  the  subject  --,  | 
besides  being  each  succinctly,  and,  on  account  j 
t)f  this  brevity,  superflcially  treated,  are  diittinet  [ 


and  disconnected ;  they  arise  oat  of  no  coneils. 
nation  of  idea*,  nor  any  dependent  series  of  de 
duction.  Yet  on  this  pleasant  but  desultory 
reading,  the  mind  which  has  not  been  trainee 
to  severe  exercise,  loves  to  repose  itself  in  a  sort 
of  creditable  indolence,  instead  of  stretching  its 
energies  in  tho  wholesome  labour  of  conbecatiTS 
investigation.* 

I  am  not  discouraging  study  at  a  late  period 
of  life,  or  even  censuring  slender  knowledgs 
information  is  good  at  whatever  peri<xl  and  ir 
whatever  degree  it  be  acquired.     But  in  such 
cases  it  should  be  attended  with  peculiar  hami. 
lity  :  and  the  new  possessor  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  what  is  fresh  to  her  has  been  long  known 
to  others ;  and  she  should  therefore  be  aware  of 
advancing  as  novel  that  which  is  common,  sod 
obtruding  as  rare  that  which  every  body  pos- 
sesses.— Some  ladies  are  eager  to  exhibit  preoft 
of  their  reading,  though  at  the  expense  of  their 
judgment,  and  will  introduce  in  ooniersation 
quotations  quite  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
liecause  they  happen  at  the  instant  to  recur  to 
their  recollection,  or  were,  perhaps,  found  in  tho 
book  they  have  just  been  reading.     Unappro. 
priate  quotations  or  strained  analogy  may  show 
reading,  but  they  do  not  show  taste.    That  just 
and  happy  allusion  which  knows  by  a  word 
how  to  awaken  a  corresponding  image,  or  to 
excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  whieh  fills  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  shows  less  pedantry  and 
more  taste  than  bare  citations ;  and  a  mind  im- 
buod  with  elegant  knowledge  will  inevitably 
betray  the  opulence  of  its  resources,  even  on  to- 
pics which  do  not  relate  to  science  or  literatnre. 
It  is  the  union  of  parts  and  acquirements,  of 
spirit  and  modesty,  which  produces  tho  indefi. 
nahle   charm  of  conversation.     Well-informed 
persons  will  easily  be  discovered  to  have  reid 
the  best  books,  though  they  are  not  always  de- 
tailing lists  of  authors ;  for  a  muster-roll  of 
names  may  bo  learnt  from  the  catalogue  as  well 
as  from  the  library. — Though  honey  owes  its 
exquisite  taste  to  the  fragrance  of  the  sweetest 
flowers,  yet  the  skill  of  the  little  artificer  appears 
in  this,  that  tho  delicious  stores  are  so  admira- 
bly worked  up,  and  there  is  such  a  due  propor- 
tion observed  in  mixing  them,  that  the  peHeetion 
of  the  wholo  consists  in  its  not  tasting  individu- 
ally of  tho  rose,  the  jessamine,  the  carnation,  or 
any  of  those  sweets  of  the  very  essence  of  all 
which  it  is  compounded.     But  truo  judgment 
will  discover  the  infusion  which  true  modesty 
will  not  display;  and  even  common  subjects 
passing   through   a  cultivated    understanding, 
borrow  a  flavour  of  its  richness.     A  power  of 
apt  selection  is  more  valuable  than  any  power 
of  general  retention  ;  and  an  apposite  remark 
which  shoot<)  straight  to  tho  point,  demands  a 
hiijher  capacity  of  mind  than  an  hundred  simple 
acts  of  memory  ;  for  tho  business  of  the  memory 
is  only  to  store  up  materials  which  tlie  jnder- 
standing  is  to  mix  and  work  up  with  its  native 

•  Th^  writiT  cannot  be  i>upp-i<>otl  dtiwrrmf  of  doprcci- 
ntJTift  il)'>val:io  iif  ih'Hi^imiiy  ti"Riitifiil  iiorindical  cwny* 
which  nit<>rn  our  laneuaei?.'  Bui.  perhaps,  it  niisht  he 
bi^rtpr  m  ri's.-ili>  tho  mi  nit  with  ihoni  ningly.  at  tliffUrent 
tinicn.  than  to  rcarl,  at  th.*  Niiiie  niltinc  a  muUitutle  of 
»hort  pii'Ci's  on  ttiiiHiinilar  ami  unconnected  topici,  ^i' 
wtif  uf  getting  tkroHffh  iMe  book 
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ftevltiM,  and  which  the  judgment  is  to  brinjf 
out  and  apply.  Bat  younj^  women  who  have 
more  vivacity  than  lense,  and  more  vanity  than 
vivacity,  oflen  rifik  the  charjre  of  absurdity  to 
escape  that  of  iifnorance,  and  will  even  compare 
two  aathorsi  who  are  totally  unlike,  rather  than 
miN  the  occasion  to  show  that  tliey  have  read 
both. 

Amongf  the  arts  to  spoil  conversation  some 
ladies  possess  that  of  suddenly  diverting  it  from 
the  channel  in  which  it  was  beneficially  flowing, 
because  some  word  used  by  the  person  who  was 
speakinjp  has  accidentally,  struck  out  a  new  train 
of  thinking  in  their  own  mindsi,  and  not  because 
the  general  idea  expressed  has  struck  out  a  cor- 
responding idea,  which  sort  of  collision  is  in- 
deed the  way  of  eliciting  the  true  fire.  Younv 
Indies,  whose  8pri<rhtliness  has  not  been  disci- 
plined by  a  correct  education,  consider  how 
things  may  be  prettily  said,  rather  than  how 
they  may  be  prudently  or  seasonably  spoken ; 
and  willinifly  hazard  being  thought  wrong,  or 
rash,  or  vain,  for  the  chance  of  being  reckoned 
pleasant.  The  graces  of  rhetoric  captivate  them 
mora  than  the  justest  deductions  of  reason; 
when  they  have  no  arms  they  uan  flowers,  and 
to  repel  an  argument,  they  arm  thcmscl  3s  with 
a  metaphor. — ^Thoae  also  who  do  not  aim  so 
high  as  eloquence,  arc  oflen  surprised  that  you 
remsD  to  accept  of  a  prejudice  instead  of  a  rea- 
fon ;  they  are  apt  to  take  up  with  a  probability 
instead  of  a  denxmstration,  and  cheaply  put  you 
off  with  an  assertion,  when  you  arc  requiring  a 
prnof.  The  mode  of  education  which  renders 
them  light  in  assumption,  and  superficial  in 
reasoning,  renders  them  also  impatient  of  oppo- 
sition ;  and  if  they  happen  to  possess  beauty, 
and  to  be  vain  of'^it,  they  may  be  tempted  to 
consider  that  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  their 
being  always  in  the  right.  In  this  case,  they 
will  not  ask  you  to  submit  your  judgment  to  the 
force  of  their  argument,  so  much  as  to  the  au- 
thority  of  their  charms. 

The  same  fault  in  the  mind,  strengthened  by 
the  same  error  (a  neglected  education)  loads 
lively  women  often  to  pronounce  on  a  question, 
without  examining  it:  on  any  given  point  ihcy 
seldomcr  doubt  than  men ;  not  because  they  are 
more  clear-sighted,  but  because  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  look  into  a  subject  long 
enough  to  discover  its  depths  and  its  intricacies; 
and  not  discerning  its  difRcuUics,  they  conclude 
that  it  has  none.  Is  it  a  contradiction  to  say, 
that  they  seem  at  once  to  be  quick -sighted  and 
short-sighted  ?  What  they  see  at  all,  they  com- 
monly see  at  once ;  a  little  difficulty  discourages 
them ;  and,  having  caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a 
subject,  they  rush  to  this  conclusion,  that  cither 
there  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  or  that  what  is  be- 
hind will  not  pay  them  for  the  trouble  of  search- 
isg.  They  parsuo  their  object  eagerly,  but  not 
regularly ;  rapidly,  but  not  pertinaciously  ;  for 
they  want  that  obstinate  patience  of  investiga- 
tion which  grows  stouter  by  repulse.  What 
they  have  not  attained,  they  do  not  believe  ex- 
ists :  wha^iey  cannot  seize  at  once,  they  per- 
suade themelvos  is  not  worth  having. 

Is  a  sabject  of  moment  started  in  company  7 
While  the  more  sagacious  are  deliberating  on 
its  difficultiea,  and  viewing  it  under  all  its 


pacts,  in  order  to  form  a  competent  judgment 
before  they  decide;  you  will  oflen  find  the  most 
superficial  woman  present  determine  the  mat- 
ter, without  hesitation.  Not  seeing  the  per. 
plezitics  in  which  the  qucslion  is  involved,  she 
wond'jfs  at  the  want  of  penetration  in  the  man 
whose  very  penetration  keeps  him  silent  She 
secretly  despises  tlic  dull  perception  and  slow 
decision  of  him  who  is  patiently  untying  the 
knot  which  she  fancies  she  exhibits  more  dex- 
terity by  cutting.  By  this  shallow  sprig htliness, 
of  which  vanity  is  commonly  the  radical  princi> 
pie,  the  most  ignorant  person  in  the  company 
leads  the  conversation,  while  he  whose  opinion 
is  best  worth  having  is  discouraged  from  deli, 
vering  it,  and  an  important  subject  is  dismissed 
without  discussion,  by  inconsequent  flippancy 
and  voluble  rashness.  It  is  this  abundance  of 
florid  talk,  from  superficial  matter,  which  has 
brought  on  so  many  of  the  s^x  the  charge  of  in- 
vertintf  the  Apostle's  precept,  and  being  twift  to 
apenky  slow  to  hear. 

If  the  great  Roman  orator  conid  observe,  that 
silence  was  so  important  a  part  of  conversation, 
that  *  there  was  not  only  an  art  but  an  eloquence 
in  it,*  how  peculiarly  does  the  remark  apply  to 
the  modesty  of  youthful  females  !  But  the  si- 
Icnce  of  listless  and  vapid  ignorance,  and  the 
animated  silence  of  sparkling  intelligence,  are 
two  things  almost  as  obviously  distinct,  as  the 
wisdom  and  the  folly  of  the  tongue.  An  invio- 
lable and  marked  attention  may  show  that  a 
woman  is  pleased  with  a  subject,  and  an  illo- 
minated  countenance  may  prove  that  she  under- 
stands it  almost  as  unequivocally  as  language 
itself  could  do ;  and  this,  with  a  modest  ques- 
tion, which  indicates  at  once  rational  curiosity 
and  becoming  diffidence,  is  in  many  cases  as 
large  a  share  of  the  conversation  as  it  is  deco- 
rous for  feminine  delicacy  to  take.  It  is  alt>o 
as  flattering  an  encouragement  as  men  of  sense 
and  politeness  require,  for  pursuing  useful  topics 
in  the  presence  of  women,  which  they  would  be 
more  disposed  to  do,  did  they  oflener  gain  by  it 
the  attention  which  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  ex- 
cite; and  did  women  themselves  discover  that 
desire  of  improvement  which  liberal-minded 
men  are  pleased  with  communicating. 

Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  see  an  impatience 
to  bo  heard  (nor  is  it  a  feminine  failing  only) 
which  good  breeding  can  scaftely  subdue  7  And 
oven  when  these  incorrigible  talkers  are  com- 
pelled to  be  quiet,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  are 
not  silent  because  they  are  listening  to  what  is 
said,  but  because  they  arc  thinking  of  what  they 
themselves  shall  say  when  they  can  seize  the 
first  lucky  interval  for  which  they  are  so  nar- 
rowly watching  ?  The  very  turn  of  their  coun- 
tenance betrays  that  they  do  not  take  the  slight- 
est degree  of  interest  in  any  thing  that  is  said 
by  others,  except  with  a  view  to  lie  in  wait  for 
any  little  chasm  in  the  discourse,  on  which  they 
may  lay  hold,  and  give  vent  to  their  own  over- 
flowing vanity. 

But  conversation  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
stage  for  the  display  of  our  talents,  so  much  as 
a  field  for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  oar 
virtues  ;  as  a  means  for  promoting  the  glory  of 
our  Creator,  and  the  good  and  happiness  of  our 
fellow  creatures.     Well-bred    and    intelligent 
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ChristianB  arc  not,  when  they  join  in  society,  to 
eonsider  thcmsclveR  as  entering  the  lists  hke  in- 
tellectual iirizc/ighters,  in  order  to  exhibit  their 
own  yjgour  and  dexterity,  to  discomfit  their  ad- 
Tcrsary,  and  to  boar  away  t.'io  palm  of  victory. 
Truth  and  not  triumph  should  be  the  invariable 
object ;  and  there  are  few  occasions  in  life,  in 
which  wc  are  more  unremittingly  called  upon 
to  watch  ourselves  narrowly,  and  to  resist  the 
■Maults  of  various  temptations,  than  in  conver- 
sation. Vanity,  jealousy,  envy,  misroprenenta- 
tion,  resentment,  disdafn.  levity,  impatience,  in- 
nneerity,  and  pride,  will  in  turn  solicit  to  be 
rratified.  Cop<itantIy  to  strusr^rjo  ag^ainst  the 
oasire  of  bein/r  thought  more  wise,  more  witty, 
mnd  more  knowing,  than  those  with  whom  we 
UBociatc,  demands  the  incessant  exertion  of 
Christian  vi;;iUncc ;  a  vi^rilanco  which  the  ge- 
nerality  arc  far  from  suspecting  to  be  at  all  ne- 
cessary in  the  intercourse  of  common  society.' 
On  the  contrary,  cheerful  conversation  is  rather 
considered  as  an  exemption  and  release  from 
watchfulness,  than  as  an  additional  obligation  to 
it  But  a  circumspect  soldier  of  Christ  will 
never  be  oIT  his  post ;  even  when  he  is  not  call- 
ed  to  public  combat  by  the  open  assaults  of  his 
gTes,i  spiritual  enemy,  he  muvt  still  be  acting  as 
a  sentinel,  for  the  dangers  of  an  ordinary  Chris- 
tian will  ariso  more  from  these  little  skirmishes 
which  are  daily  happening  in  the  warfare  of 
human  life,  than  from  tliosc  pitched  batllos 
which  more  rarely  occur,  and  for  which  he  will 
probably  think  it  sufHcicnt  to  be  armed. 

But  society,  as  was  ob.4er\'od  before,  is  not 
a  stage  on  which  to  throw  down  our  gauntlet, 
and  prove  our  own  prowess  by  tiic  number  of 
falls  wo  give  to  our  adversary  ;  so  far  from  it, 
true  good.breeding  as  well  as  Christianity,  con- 
aiders  as  an  indispensable  requisite  for  convcr- 
■ation,  the  disposition  to  bring  forward  to  no- 
tice any  talent  in  others,  which  their  own  mo- 
desty, or  conscious  inferiority,  would  lead  them 
to  keep  back.    To  do  this  with  effect  it  requires 
a  penetration  exercised  to  disnern  merit,  and  a 
g;enerous  candour  which  delights  in  drawing  it 
out.    There  are  jfbw  who  cannot  converse  tole- 
rably on   some  one  topic:   what  that   is,  we 
should  try  to  discover,  and  in  general  introduce 
that  topic,  though  to  the  suppression  of  any  one 
on  which  we  ourselves  are  supposed  to  excel : 
and  however  snpd^ior  we  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects to  the  persons  in  question,  we  may,  per- 
haps,  in  that  particular  point,  improve  by  tliem ; 
or  if  wc  do  not  gain  information,  wo  shall  at 
least  gain  a  wholesome  exorcise  tn  our  humility 
and  sclfUicnia] ;  we  shall  be  restraining  our  own 
impetuosity;  we  shall,  if  we  take  this  course  on 
jinlt  occasions  only,  and  so  as  to  beware  lest  wc 
gratify  the  vanity  of  others,  be  giving  confi- 
dence  to  a  doubting,  or  cheerfulness  to  a  de- 
pressed spirit.     And  to  place  a  just  remark,  ha- 
xarded  by  the  diffident,  in  the  most  advantagc- 
oas  point  of  view ;  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
inattentive,  the  forward,  and  the  self-sufficient, 
to  the  unobtrusive  merit  of  some  quiet  person 
in  the  company,  who,  though  of  much  worth,  is 
perhaps  of  little  note ;  these  are  requisites  for 
eonversation,  Ic<r  brilliant,  but  for  more  valua- 
ble, than  the  power  of  exciting  bursts  of  laugh- 


ter by  the  brightest  wit,  or  of  ezciting  admirir. 
tion  by  the  most  poignant  sallies  of  ridicule. 

Wit  is,  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  female  min4 
that  which  requires  the  severest  caaiigation :  yet 
the  temperate  exercise  of  this  fascinating  quality 
throws  an  additional  lustre  round  the  character 
of  an  amiable  woman ;  ibr  to  manage  with  dis- 
creet modesty  a  dangerous   talent,  confers  a 
higher  praise  than  can  be  claimed  by  those  from 
whom  the  absence  of  the  talent  remorss  tha 
temptation  to  misemploy  it    To  women,  wit  is 
a  peculiar  perilous  possession,  which  nothing 
short  of  the  sober-mindedness  of,  religion  caa 
keep  in  subjection ;  and  perhaps  there  is  scares- 
ly  any  one  order  of  human  beings  that  requires 
the  powerful  curb  of  Christian  control  more  than 
women  whose  genius  has  this  tendency.    Lu 
temperate  wit  craves  admiration  as  its  natural 
aliment :  it  lives  on  flattery  as  its  daily  bread ! 
The  professed  wit  is  a  hungry  beggar,  subsist* 
ing  on  the  extorted  alms  of  porpetiuu  panegyric; 
and  like  the  vulture  in  the  Grecian  faUe,  the 
appetite  increases  by  indulgence.    Simple  truth 
and  sober  approbation  becomo  tasteless  and  in- 
sipid  to  the  palate  daily  vitiated  by  the  delicious 
poignancies  of  exaggerated  commendation.  Un- 
der the  above  restrictions,  however,  wit  may  be 
safely  and  pleasantly  exercised ;  for  ekaitued 
wit  is  an  elegant  and  well-bred,  and  not  unfemi- 
nine  quality.     But  humour^  ospecially  if  it  de- 
generates into  imitation,  or  Vnimicry,  is  vary 
HjMiringly  to  be  ventured  on ;  ibr  it  is  so  difficult 
totally  to  detach  it  from  the  suspicion  of  buf- 
foonery, that  a  woman  will  be  likely  to  lose 
more  of  the  delicacy  which  is  her  appropriate 
grace,  and  witliout  which  every  other  quality 
loses  its  charm,  than  ahe  will  gain  in  another 
way  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious,  by  the  moit 
successful  display  of  humour. 

A  woman  of  genius,  if  she  have  true  humility, 
will  not  despise  those  lesser  arts  which  she  may 
not  happen  to  possess,  oven  though  she  be  some- 
times put  to  the  trial  of  having  her  anperior 
mental  endowments  o\'erlooked,  while  soe  is 
held  cheap  for  being  destitute  of  some  more  or- 
dinary  accomplishmenL  Though  the  rebuke  of 
Themistoclcs*  was  just  to  one  who  tbonght  that 
so  great  a  general  and  politician  should  employ 
his  time  like  an  effeminate  lutinist,  yet  he  would 
probably  have  made  a  different  answer  if  he  had 
happened  to  understand  music 

If  it  be  true  Uiat  some  women  are  loo  apt  to 
affect  brilliancy  and  display  in  their  own  dis- 
course, and  to  undervalue  the  more  homble  pre- 
tensions of  less  showy  characters ;  it  most  be 
confessed  also,  tliat  some  of  more  ordinary  abi- 
lities are  now  and  then  guilty  of  the  opposite 
error  and  foolishly  affect  to  value  themselves  la 
not  making  use  of  the  understanding  they  real- 
ly posseM  ;  and  affect  to  be  thought  oven  more 
silly  than  they  are.  They  exhibit  no  small  sa- 
tisfaction in  ridiculing  women  of  high  intellec- 
tual endowments,  while  they  exclaim,  with 
much  affected  humility,  and  much  real  envy, 
that  *  they  are  thankful  they  are  not  geniuses. 
Now,  though  we  are  glad  to  hear  gratitnde  ex- 

*  'Can  70U  play  on  the  lute  V  said  a  cert  A  Athenian 
tn  Thcmiptocles.  *  No,'  replied  te,  *  but  lean  aiake  a 
little  village  a  great  city.* 
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praiied  on  uiy  occasinn,  yet  the  want  of  Mnac 
IS  really  no  sucfi  great  mercy  tf>  be  thankful  for; 
«nd  it  would  indicate  a  better  spirit,  were  they 
to  pray  to  be  enabled  lo  make  u  risrht  use  of  tlic 
inuderate  understanding  they  {KMaess,  than  to 
«ipose  with  a  too  vinible  pleasure,  the  imaginary 
or  real  defectn  of  their  more  ehining  acquaint- 
mnce.  Women  of  the  brightcHt  fucuiticH  should 
not  only  *bear  those  faculties  meekly,*  but 
aboald  oont^ider  it  as  no  derogation,  cheerfully 
to  fulfil  those  humbler  offices  which  make  up 
the  business  and  the  duties  of  common  Ufe, 
while  they  should  always  take  into  the  account 
the  nobler  exertions  as  well  as  the  higher  re- 
sponsibilities attached  to  higher  gifts.  In  the 
mean  time  women  of  lower  attainments  should 
exert  to  the  utmost  tuch  abilities  as  Providence 
has  assigned  them ;  and  while  they  should  not 
deride  excellences  which  are  aboTe  their  reach, 
they  should  not  despond  at  any  inferiority  which 
4iid  not  depend  on  themselves ;  nor,  because  God 
has  denied  Ihem  ten  talents,  should  they  forget 
that  they  are  equally  responsible  for  the  one  he 
Ju8  allotted  them,  but  set  about  devoting  that 
one  with  humble  diligence  to  the  glory  of  the 
giver. 

Vanity,  however,  is  not  the  monopoly  of  ta- 
lenta.  Let  not  a  young  lady,  therefore,  fancy 
that  she  is  humble,  merely  because  she  is  not 
ingenious,  or  consider  the  abMcnce  of  talents  as 
the  criterion  of  worth.  Humility  is  not  tho  ox- 
elusive  privilege  of  dulness.  Polly  is  as  con- 
ccited  as  wit,  and  ignorance  many  a  time  out. 
•trips  knowledge  in  the  race  of  vanity.  £>)ually 
earnest  oompelitions  spring  from  causes  less 
worthy  to  excite  them  than  wit  and  genius. 
Vanity  insiBaates  itself  into  the  fbmalo  heart 
under  a  variety  of  ansuspected  forms,  and  is  on 
the  watch  lo  enter  it  by  seizing  on  many  a  little 
pass  which  waa  not  thought  worth  guarding. 

Who  has  not  seen  as  restless  emotion  agitato 
tlie  features  of  an  anxious  matron,  while  peace 
and  fame  hung  trembling  in  doubtful  suspense 
on  the  success  of  a  soup  or  sauce,  on  which  sen. 
lence  was  about  to  be  pronounced  by  some  con. 
sommaie  critic,  as  could  have  been  excited  by 
any  competition  for  literary  renown,  or  any 
ctroggle  for  contested  wit  1  Anxiety  for  fame  is 
by  no  means  measured  by  the  real  value  of  the 
object  pursued,  but  by  the  degree  of  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  pursuer.  Nor  was 
the  illastrious  hero  of  Greece  hiore  eflfectualiy 
hindered  fVom  sleeping  by  the  trophies  of  Mil- 
tiadea,  than  many  a  modish  damsel  by  the 
edipKing  superiority  of  some  newer  decoration 
exhibited  by  her  more  successful  friend. 

There  is  another  species  of  vanity  in  some 
women  which  disguises  itself  under  the  thin  veil 
of  an  afTected  humility;  they  will  accuse  them- 
aelves  of  some  fault  from  which  they  are  re- 
markably  exempt,  and  lament  the  want  of  some 
talent  which  they  are  rather  notorious  for  pos. 
eesaing.  Now  though  the  wisest  are  commonly 
the  most  hun-.ble,  and  those  who  are  freest  from 
faults  are  most  forwrard  in  confesaing  error ;  yet 
the  practice  we  are  censuring  is  not  only  a 
damsy  trap  for  praise,  but  a  disingenuous  inten. 
tioo,  by  renouncing  a  quality  they  eminently 
pminw,  to  gain  credit  for  others  in  which  they 
are  really  deficient    All  affectation  involves  a 


spt^cies  of  deceit.  The  Apostle  when  he  enjoins, 
*  not  to  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we 
ought,*  does  not  exhort  ur  to  think  faltely  of  our 
selves,  but  to  think  *  soberly  :*  and  it  is  worth 
observing  that  in  this  injunction  he  does  not  use 
the  word  speak^  but  thinks  inferring  possibly, 
that  it  would  beoafer  to  aprak  little  of  ourselves 
or  not  at  all ;  for  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  un- 
equivocal proof  of  our  humility  to  talk  even  of 
our  defects,  that  while  we  make  aelf  the  subject, 
in  whatever  way,  sclf.love  contrives  to  be  grati- 
fied, and  will  even  bo  cftntent  that  our  faults 
should  be  talked  of^  rather  than  that  we  should 
not  be  talked  of  at  all.  Some  are  also  attacked 
with  such  proud  fits  of  humility,  that  while 
they  are  ready  to  accuse  themselves  of  almost 
every  sin  in  the  lump,  they  yet  take  fire  at  the 
imputation  of  the  slightest  individual  fault; 
and  instantly  enter  upon  their  own  vindicatloa 
as  warmly  as  if  you,  and  not  themselves,  had 
brought  forward  the  charge.  The  truth  is,  they 
ventured  to  condemn  themselves,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence that  you  would  contradict  the  self.accu- 
sation ;  the  lust  thing  they  intended  was  that 
you  should  believe  them,  and  they  are  never  so 
much  piqued  and  disappointed  as  when  they  are 
taken  at  their  word. 

Of  the  various  shapes  and  undefined  fbnns 
into  which  vanity  branches  out  in  conversation, 
tlkore  is  no  end.  Out  of  restless  desire  to  please, 
grows  tho  vain  desire  to  astonish :  for  from 
vanity,  as  much  as  from  credulity,  arises  that 
strong  love  of  the  marvellous,  with  which  the 
conversation  of  the  ill-educated  abounds.  Hence 
that  fondness  for  dealing  in  narratives  hardly 
within  the  compass  of  possibility.  Here  vanity 
has  many  shades  of  gratification  ;  those  shades 
will  be  stronger  or  weaker,  whether  the  relator 
chance  to  have  been  an  eyo.witness  of  the  won- 
der she  records ;  or  whether  she  claim  only  the 
second-hand  renown  of  its  having  happened  to 
her  friend,  or  the  still  remoter  celebrity  of  its 
having  been  witnessed  only  by  her  friend's 
friend :  but  even  though  that  friend  only  knew 
the  man,  who  remembered  tlie  woman,  who  con- 
versed with  the  person,  who  actually  beheld  the 
thing  which  is  now  causing  admiration  in  the 
company,  still  $elf^  though  in  a  fainter  degree, 
ia  brought  into  notice,  and  the  relator  contrives 
in  some  circuitous  and  distant  way  lo  be  con- 
nected with  the  wonder. 

To  correct  this  propensity,  Mo  elevate  and 
surprise,**  it  would  be  well  in  mixed  society  to 
abstain  ultogetlicr  from  hazarding  stories,  which 
though  they  may  not  be  absolutely  false,  yet 
lying  i»ithout  the  verge  of  probability,  are  apt 
i  to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  narrator ;  in  whom 
'  the  very  consciousness  that  she  is  not  believMl, 
excites  an  increased  eagerness  to  depart  still 
fartlicr  from  the  soberness  of  truth,  and  induces 
a  habit  of  vehement  asseveration,  which  is  too 
often  called  in  to  help  out  a  questionable  pointt 

•  The  Rcheanial. 

t  Thin  if  aliiu  a  f^ood  rule  In  mmpoaition.  An  event 
though  it  may  actually  have  happened,  }'cl  if  il  bo  out 
of  Ihe  reach  of  prnbability.  or  contrary  lo  ll»e  common 
coiine  uf  nature,  will  •eldom  ha  cho«eii  ai  a  nuluect  by 
a  writer  of  hikmI  ta«tr  :  for  hu  know*  that  a  pmliablo 
fiction  will  int(r*»«t  tlie  ffoling  more  than  a-i  nnlikply 
truth.  Wrmimilitinle  i»  inilceil  lh«'  p-irfn  truth,  but  tin 
truth  of  the  inotalitfl  i*  uf  a  more  tturdy  ptmth. 
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Or  if  the  propensitj  be  irreeiitible,  I  would  re- 
oommend  to  those  pereoni  who  are  much  addict- 
ed to  relate  duubtfiU,  or  improbable,  or  wonder- 
All  circumstances,  x>  imitate  the  example  of  the 
two  great  naturalists,  Aristotle  and  Boyle,  who 
not  being  wUiio|r  to  discredit  their  works  with 
iDcredible  realities  threw  all  their  improbabili- 
ties into  a  lump,  under  the  general  name  of 
Strange  Reporlt.  May  we  not  suspect  that,  in 
some  instances,  the  chapter  of  strange  reports 
would  be  a  bulky  one  7 

There  is  another  shape,  and  a  very  deformed 
shape  it  is,  in  which  loquacious  vanity  shows 
itself:  I  mean  the  betraying  of  confidence. 
•  Though  the  act  be  treacherous,  yet  the  fault,  in 
the  first  instance,  is  not  treachery,  but  vanity. 
It  does  not  so  oflen  spring  from  Uie  mischievous 
desire  of  divulging  a  Rccret,  as  from  the  pride 
of  having  been  trusted  with  it  It  is  the  secret 
inclination  of  mixing  aelf  witli  whatever  is  im- 
portant The  secret  would  be  of  little  value,  if 
the  revealing  it  did  not  servo  to  intimate  our 
ooanezion  with  it;  the  pleasure  of  its  having 
been  (fepoeited  with  us  would  be  nothing,  if 
others  may  not  know  that  it  has  been  so  depo- 
sited* — When  we  oontiuue  to  see  the  variety  of 
serious  evils  which  this  principle  involves,  shall 
we  persist  in  asserting  tiiat  vanity  is  a  slender 
misohiof? 

There  is  one  offence  committed  in  conversa- 
tion of  much  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  over- 
looked, or  to  be  animadverted  on  without  sorrow 
and  indignation :  I  mean,  the  habitual  thought- 
less profanencra  of  those  who  are  repeatedly  in- 
viting their  Maker^s  name  on  occasions  the 
most  trivial.  It  is  otfensive  in  all  ite  variety  of 
aspects ; — it  is  very  pernicious  in  ite  effect*  ; — 
it  18  a  growing  evil ; — those  who  are  most  guilty 
of  it,  are  from  habit  hardly  conncious  when  they 
do  if ;  are  not  aware  of  the  sin  ;  and  for  both 
these  reasons  witliout  the  admonitions  of  faithful 
friendship,  are  little  likely  to  didcontinue  it  It 
is  utterly  inexcusablk  ; — it  has  none  of  the  pal- 
liatives of  temptation  which  other  vices  plead, 
and  in  that  respect  stands  distinguished  from  all 
others  both  in  iU  nature  and  degree  of  guilt — 
Like  many  other  sins,  however,  it  is  at  once 
cause  and  effect :  it  proeeeJi  from  want  of  love 
and  reverence  to  the  best  of  Beings,  and  eaugea 
the  want  of  that  love  both  in  themselves  and 
others.  Yet  with  all  these  aggravations,  there 
is  perhaps,  hardly  any  sin  so  frequently  com- 
mitted, BO  slightly  censured,  so  seldom  repented 
of|  and  BO  little  guarded  against  On  the  score 
of  impropriety  too,  it  is  additionally  offensive,  as 
to  being  utterly  repugnant  to  female  delicacy, 
which  often  does  not  sec  the  turpitude  of  this 
sin,  while  it  affecte  to  be  shocked  at  swearing 
in  a  man.  Now  this  species  of  profanencss  is 
not  only  swearing,  but,  perhaps,  in  some  re- 
spects, swearing  of  the  worst  sort ;  as  it  is  a 
aireet  breach  of  an  express  command,  and 
offends  against  the  very  letter  of  that  law  which 
says  in  so  many  words,  thou  sralt  not  take 

THK  NAME   OP  THE    IjOSD    THV  (ioD    IS   VAfN.       It 

offends  against  politeness  and  good  breeding; 
for  those  who  commit  it,  little  think  of  the  pain 
they  are  inflicting  on  the  sober  mind,  which  is 
deeply  wounded  when  it  hears  the  holy  name  it 
iuves  dishonoured ;  and  it  is  as  contrary  to  good 


breeding  to  give  pain,  as  it  is  to  tme  piety  to  be 
profane.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  refined  and 
elegant  shonld  not  reprobate  this  practice  for  ite 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  as  much  as  the  pioos 
abhor  it  for  ite  sinfulness. 

1  would  endeavour  to  give  some  faint  idea  of 
the  groesness  of  this  ^enoe,  bv  an  analogj 
(oh !  how  inadequate !)  with  which  the  feeling 
heart,  even  though  not  seasoned  with  religioa» 
may  yet  be  touclied.  To  such  I  would  earienly 
say  : — Suppose  you  had  some  beloved  fiiend-^ 
to  put  the  case  still  more  strongly,  a  deparV 
cd  friend — a  revered  parent,  perhaps— rwhost 
image  never  occurs  without  awaking  in  yoor 
bosom  scntimente  of  tender  love  and  lirelf 
gratitude;  how  would  you  feel  if  yon  heard  this 
honourable  name  bandied  about  with  unfeeling 
familiarity  and  indecent  levity ;  or  at  best,  thriart 
into  every  pause  of  apeech  as  a  vulgar  expletive  T 
Does  not  your  affectionate  heart  reooil  at  tho 
thought  7  And  yet  the  hallowed  name  of  your 
truest  Benefactor,  your  heavenly  Father,  yoor 
best  friend,  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  all 
you  enjoy  ;  who  gives  you  those  ynry  friends  in 
whom  you  so  much  delight,  those  wy  talento 
with  which  you  dishonour  him,  those  very  or- 
gans of  speech  with  which  you  blaspheme  him, 
is  treated  with  an  irreverence,  a  contempt,  a 
wantonness,  with  which  you  cannot  bear  the 
very  thought  or  mention  of  treating  a  hnman 
friend.  His  name  is  impiously,  is  nnfeelinglj, 
is  ungratefully  singled  out  as  the  object  of  de- 
cided irreverence,  of  systematic  contempt,  of 
thoughtless  levity.  His  sacred  name  is  used 
indiscriminately  to  express  anger,  ioy,  grieC 
surprise,  impatience ;  and  what  is  almosl  still 
more  unpardonable  than  all,  it  is  wantonly  ussd 
as  a  mere  unmeaning  expletive,  which,  being 
excited  by  no  temptation,  can  have  nothing  to 
extenuate  it;  which,  causing  no  emotion,  ean 
have  nothing  to  recommend  it,  unless  it  be  the 
plcisure  of  the  sin. 

Among  the  deep,  but  less  obvious  mischiefs 
of  conversation,  mi$repre$tntation  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Self-love  is  continually  at  work,  to 
give  to  all  we  say  a  bias  in  our  own  favoor* 
The  counteraction  of  this  fault  should  be  set 
about  in  the  earliest  stages  of  education.  If 
young  persons  have  not  been  discouraged  in  the 
natural,  but  evil,  propensity  to  relate  tirery  dis- 
pute they  have  hnd  with  others  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage; if  they  have  not  been  trained  to  the 
boundcn  duty  of  doing  justice  even  to  those  with 
whom  they  are  at  variance ;  if  they  h^ve  not 
been  led  to  aim  at  a  complete  impartiality  in 
their  little  narratives,  and  instructed  never  to 
take  ad  vantege  of  the  absence  of  the  other  party, 
in  order  to  make  the  story  lean  to  their  own 
side  more  than  the  truth  will  admit :  how  shall 
we  in  advanced  life  look  for  correct  habits,  for 
unprejudiced  rcpreRentetions,  for  fidelity,  aeon- 
racy,  and  unbiassed  justice  ? 

Yet,  how  often  in  society,  otherwise  respect- 
able, arc  we  pained  with  narrations  in  which 
prejudice  war)Mi,  and  self-love  binds!  How  often 
do  we  see,  that  withholding  part  of  a  troth  an- 
swers the  worst  ends  of  a  falsehood  !  How  ofloa 
regret  tlie  unfair  turn  given  to  a  caose,  by 
placing  a  sentiment  in  one  point  of  view,  which 
the  speaker  had  used  in  another !  tho  kttof  of 
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tmtli  preaerved  when  iti  ipirit  is  violated !  a 
flupcratitjouii  cxactnus  acrupulouttly  maintainod 
in  the  under  part*  of  a  detail,  in  order  to  impreit 
Piich  an  idea  of  integrity  as  shall  gain  credit  for 
tho  minrepreienier^  while  he  is  designedly  mis- 
taking the  leading  principle.     How  may  we  ob- 
serve a  new  character  given  to  a  fact  by  a  differ- 
ent look,  tone,  or  emphasis,  which  alters  it  a& 
much  as  words  could  have  done !  tlie  false  im- 
pressioQ  of  a  sermon  conveyed,  when  we  do  not 
like  the  pfc»chcr,  or  when  through  him  we  wish 
to  make  religion  itself  ridiculous !  the  care  to 
avoid  literal  untruths,  while  the  mischief  is  bet- 
ter effected  by  the  unfair  quotation  of  a  passage 
divested  of  its  context ;  the  bringing  together 
detached  portions  of  a  subject,  and  making  tJiose 
parta  ludicrous,  when  connected,  which  were 
serious  in  their  distinct  position  !  the  insidious 
use  made  of  a  sentiment  by  representing  it  as 
the  epiman  of  him  who  had  only  brought  it  fur- 
ward  in  order  to  expose  it !  tlie  relating  opinions 
which  bad  merely  been  put  Iiypothelically,  as  if 
they  were  the  avowed  principles  of  him  wc  would 
discredit !  that  subtle  falsehood  which  is  so  made 
to  incorporate  with  a  certain  quantity  of  truth, 
tliat  the  most  skilful  moral  chemists  cannot  ana- 
lyse  or  separata  them  I  for  a  good  misreprenenter 
knows  that  a  succetisful  lie  must  have  a  certain 
infusion  of  truth,  or  it  will  not  go  down-    And 
this  amalgamation  is  the  test  of  his  Hkill ;  as  too 
muck  truth  would  defeat  tlic  end  of  his  mischief; 
and  too  lUtln  would  destroy  tho  belief  of  tho 
hearer.     All    that   indefinable   ambiguity    and 
equivocation  ;  all  that  prudent  deceit,  wliich  is 
rather  implied  than  expressed  ;  those  more  deli- 
catB  artifices  of  the  school  of  lioyola  and  of 
Chesterfield,  which  allow  us  when  we  dare  not 
denj  a  truth,  yet  so  to  disguise  and  discolour  it, 
that  tfie  truUi  we  relate  sliall  not  resemble  the 
truth  wc  heard  !     Ttiose  and  all  the  thousand 
shades  of  simulation  and  dissimulution  will  be 
carefully  eruardcd  against  in  tho  conversation  of 
vigilant  Christians. 

Again,  it  is  surprising  to  mark  the  common 
deviations  from  strict  veracity  which  spring,  not 
from  enmity  to  truth,  not  fVom  intentional  dc- 
eeit,  not  from  malevolence  or  envy,  not  from  the 
least  design  to  injure ;  but  from  mere  levity,  ha- 
bitual inattention,  and  a  current  notion  that  it 
is  not  %rorth  while  to  be  correct  in  small  things. 
But  here  the  doctrine  of  habits  comes  in  with 
great  force,  and  in  that  view  no  error  is  small. 
The  cure  of  this  disease  in  its  more  inveterate 
stages  being  next  to  impossible,  its  prevention 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  educa- 
tion.* 

Some  women  indulge  themselves  in  sharp 
raillery,  unfeeling  wit,  and  cutting  sarcasms, 
from  the  consciousness,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
they  are  secure  from  the  danger  of  being  called 
to  account;  this  license  of  speech  being  oncou- 
raged  by  the  very  circumstance  which  ought  to 
suppress  it.  To  be  severe,  because  they  can  be 
m  with  impnnity,  is  a  most  ungenerous  reason. 
It  is  taking  a  base  and  dishonourable  advantage 
of  their  sex,  the  weakness  of  which,  instead  of 
tempting  them  tu  commit  offences  because  they 
ran  commit  them  with  safety,  ought  rather  to 
make  them  more  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid 
*  Soe  Uk  chapter  o%  Uie  use  of  definitionc. 
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indiscretions  for  which  no  reparation  ean  be  de» 
manded.  What  can  \m  said  for  tfao<o  who  care- 
lesiFly  involve  tiie  injured  party  in  consequences 
from  which  they  know  themselves  exempt^ 
and  whose  very  sense  of  their  own  securji|r 
leads  them  to  be  indifferent  to  the  security  of 
others ! 

The  grievous  fault  of  gross  and  obvious  detrac- 
tion which  infects  conversation,  has  been  ao 
heavily  and  so  justly  condemned  by  divines  and 
moralists,  tkat  the  subject,  copious  as  it  is,  is 
exhausted.  TBut  there  is  an  error  of  an  opposite 
complexion,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and 
against  which  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  times 
requires  that  young  ladies  of  a  bettor  cast  should 
be  guarded.  From  the  narrowness  of  their/iwn 
sphere  of  observation,  they  are  sometimes  ad- 
dicted to  accuse  of  uncharitableness,  that  dis- 
tinguishing judgment  which,  resulting  from  a 
sound  penetration  and  a  zeal  for  truth,  forbids 
persons  of  a  very  correct  principle  to  be  indis- 
criminately prodigal  of  commendation  without 
inquiry  and  without  distinction.  There  is  an 
aficctation  of  candour,  which  is  almost  as  niia. 
chievous  as  calumny  itself;  nay,  if  it  be  less  in- 
jurious in  its  individual  application,  it  is  per- 
haps, more  alarming  in  its  general  principle,  as 
it  lays  waste  the  strong  fences  which  separato 
good  from  evil.  They  know,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple (though  they  sometimes  calumniate)  that 
calumny  is  wrong  ;  but  they  have  not  been  told 
that  flattery  is  wrong  also ;  and  youth,  being  apt 
to  fancy  that  the  direct  contrary  to  wrong  must 
necessarily  be  right,  are  apt  to  be  driven  into 
violent  extremes.  The  dread  of  being  only  sus- 
pected of  one  fault,  makes  them  actually  guilty 
of  the  opposite ;  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of  harsh- 
ness or  of  envy,  they  plunge  into  insincerity  and 
falsehood.  In  this  they  arc  actuated  either  by 
an  unsound  judgment  which  does  not  sec  what 
is  right,  01  an  unsound  principle  which  prefers 
what  is  wrong.  Some  also  commend  io  conceal 
envy  ;  and  oUiers  arc  compassionate  to  indulge 
superiority. 

In  this  age  of  high-minded  independence  when 
our  youth  arc  apt  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and 
every  man  is  too  much  disposed  to  be  hi&  own 
legislator  without  looking  to  the  established  law 
of  the  land  as  his  standard  ;  and  to  set  up  for 
his  own  divine,  without  looking  U.  the  revealed 
will  of  God  as  his  rule — by  a  candour  equally 
vicious  with  our  vanity,  we  are  also  complai- 
santly  led  to  give  tho  latitude  we  take :  and  it  is 
become  too  frequent  a  practico  in  our  tolerating 
young  ladies,  when  speaking  of  their  more 
erring  and  misled  acquaintance,  to  offer  for  them 
this  flimsy  vindication,  *that  what  they  do  is 
right  if  it  appear  right  to  them  :* — *  if  they  see 
the  thing  in  that  light,  and  act  up  to  it  witli  sin- 
ccrity,  they  cannot  be  materially  wrong.*  But 
the  standard  of  truth,  justice,  and  religion,  must 
neither  be  elevated  nor  depressed,  in  order  to 
accommodate  it  to  actual  circumstances;  it  must 
never  be  lowered  to  palliate  error,  to  justify  folly* 
or  to  vindicate  vice.  Good  natured  young  peo- 
ple often  speak  favourably  of  unworthy,  or  extra 
vacfantly  of  common  characters,  from  one  of 
those  motives ;  either  their  own  views  of  excel 
lence  are  low,  or  they  speak  respectfully  of  ths 
undeserving,  to  purcnnse  for  theniMl«^s  ths  re 
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{luUtion  of  tenderness  and  ^reneroiiity  ;  or  they 
avisli  uiiBparing  praise  on  almost  all  alike,  in 
the  usiiriout-  hof>c  of  buyinjr  back  universal  cotn- 
mcnduiion  in  return;  or  in  those  captivating^ 
fftiractcrs  in  which  the  simple  and  niaacuiino 
languafrc  of  truth  is  sacrificed  to  the  jargon  of 
aflcctcd  soilness ;  and  in  which  smooth  and  pli- 
ant manners  are  substituted  for  intrinsic  worth, 
the  inexperienced  are  too  apt  to  tuppoae  virtues, 
and  to  forgive  vices.  But  they  should  carefully 
guard  against  the  error  of  makingipian ner  the 
critisrion  of  merit,  and  of  g^iving  unlimited  cre- 
dit to  strangers  for  possessing  every  perfection, 
only  because  they  bring  into  company  the  en. 
gaging  exterior  of  urbanity  and  alluring  gentle- 
ness^ They  should  also  remember  that  it  is  an 
easy,  but  not  an  honest  way  of  obtaining  the 
praise  of  candour,  to  get  into  the  soft  and  popu- 
lar habit  of  saying  of  all  their  aciiuaintancc, 
when  speaking  of  them,  that  they  are  so  good  I 
True  Christian  candour 'conceals  faults,  but  it 
does  not  invent  virtues.  It  tenderly  forbears  to 
expose  the  evil  which  may  belong  to  a  charac- 
ter, but  it  dares  not  ascribe  to  it  the  good  which 
does  not  exist  To  correct  this  propensity  to 
false  judgment  and  insincerity,  it  would  bo  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  every  good  action, 
come  from  what  source  it  may,  and  every  good 
quality,  be  it  found  in  wIiomHocver  it  will,  de. 
serves  its  fair  proportion  of  distinct  and  willing 
commendation ;  yet  no  character  is  good,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  not  rei.igiol'r. 

In  fine — to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said, 
with  some  additional  hints  :— Study  to  promote 
both  intellectual  and  moral  improvemimt  in  con- 
▼creation ;  labour  to  bring  into  it  a  disposition 
to  bear  with  others,  and  to  be  watchful  over 

Jronrsclf ;  keep  out  of  sight  any  prominent  ta- 
ent  of  your  own,  which,  if  indulged,  might  dis- 
courage or  oppress  the  feeble  minded ;  and  try 
to  bring  their  modest  virtues  into  notice.  If 
you  know^ny  one  present  to  possess  any  parti- 
cular weakness  or  infirmity,  never  exercise  your 
wit  by  maliciously  inventing  occasions  which 
may  lead  her  to  expose  or  betray  it ;  but  give  as 
jfavourablo  a  turn  as  you  can  to  the  follies  which 
appear,  and  kindly  help  her  to  keep  the  rest  out 
of  sight.  Never  gratify  your  own  humour,  by 
hazarding  what  you  suspect  may  wound  any 
one  present  in  their  persons,  connexions,  pro- 
fessions in  life,  or  religious  opinions  ;  and  do  not 
forget  to  examine  whether  the  laugh  your  wit 
lias  raised  be  never  bought  at  this  expense. 
Give  credit  to  those  who,  without  your  kindness, 
will  get  none ;  do  not  talk  at  any  one  whom  you 
dare  not  talk  /o,  unless  from  motives  in  which 
the  golden  rule  will  bear  you  out  Seek  neither 
to  shine  nor  to  triumph ;  and  if  you  seek  to 
please,  take  care  that  it  be  in  order  to  convert 
the  influence  you  may  gain  by  pleasing  to  the 
good  of  others.  Cultivate  true  politeness,  for  it 
grows  out  of  true  principle,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  but  laroid  those  feign- 
ed attentions  which  are  not  stimulated  by  good 
will,  and  those  stated  professions  of  fondness 
which  are  not  dictated  by  esteem.  Remember 
that  the  pleasure  of  being  thought  amiable  by 
strangers  may  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if  it  be 
purchatjcd  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  simplici- 
ty,  rotnctnbcr  that  simplicity  is  the  fitat  charm 


in  manner  as  truth  is  in  mind;  ind  could  trath 
make  herself  visible,  she  would  appear  inTafiMl 
in  simplicity. 

Remember  also  that  truo  Christian  good  ni. 
ture  is  the  soul,  of  which  politeness  is  only  the 
garb.  It  is  not  that  artificial  quality  which  ia 
taken  up  by  many  when  they  go  into  society,  ia 
order  to  charm  those  whom  it  is  not  their  par- 
ticifiar  business  to  please ;  and  is  laid  down  whea 
they  return  home  to  those  to  whom  to  appear 
amiable  is  a  real  duty.  It  is  not  that  fascinating 
but  deceitful  softness,  which,  after  having  aetad 
over  a  hundred  scenes  of  the  most  lively  ayopa. 
thy  and  tender  interest  with  every  .aiignt  ae. 
quaintance  ;  after  having  exhausted  every  pbiaae 
of  feeling,  for  the  trivial  sicknesses  or  petty  aor. 
rows  of  multitudes  who  are  scarcely  known, 
lea\'es  it  doubtful  whether  a  grain  of  real  fMing 
or  genuine  sympathy  be  reserved  for  tlie  dearest 
connexions ;  and  which  dismisses  a  woman  to 
her  immediate  friends  with  little  afiectionf  and 
to  her  own  family  with  little  attachment 

True  good-nature,  that  which  alone  deservea 
the  name,  is  not  a  holyday  ornament,  but  an 
cvery-day  habit  It  docs  not  consist  in  servile 
complaisance,  or  dishonest  flattery,  or  afTeetad 
synifKithy,  or  unqualified  assent,  or  unwarranta- 
ble compliance,  or  eternal  smiles.  Before  it  can 
be  allowed  to  rank  with  the  virtues,  it  muat  ba 
wrought  up  from  a  humour  into 'a  principle, 
from  an  occasional  disposition  into  a  habit  It 
must  be  the  result  of  an  equal  aud  well-governed 
mind,  not  the  start  of  casual  gayety,  the  trick 
of  designing  vanity,  or  the  whim  oi  capricioos 
fondness.  It  is  compounded  of  kindness,  for- 
bearance, forgiveness,  and  self-denial ;  *  it  aeek- 
eth  not  its  own,*  but  is  ca|>able  of  making  con- 
tinual sacrifices  of  its  own  tastes,  humours,  and 
self-love ;  yet  knows  that  among  the  sacrifioea 
it  makes,  it  must  never  include  its  integrity. 
Politeness  on  the  one  hand,' and  insensibility  on 
the  otlicr,  assume  its  name,  and  wear  ita  ho- 
nours ;  but  they  assume  tho  honours  of  n  tri- 
umph, without  the  merit  of  a  victory ;  for  po- 
liteness subdues  nothing,  and  insensitiility  has 
nothing  to  subdue.  Good-nature  of  tlie  true  cast, 
and  under  the  foregoing  regulations,  is  abofs 
all  price  in  the  common  intercourse  of  domestic 
society  ;  for  an  ordinary  quality,  which  is  eon- 
stantly  brought  into  action  by  the  perpetually 
recurring  through  minute  events  of  daily  Jife,ia 
of  higher  value  than  more  brilliant  qualitiea 
which  are  less  frequently  called  into  use ;  aa 
small  pieces  of  ordinary  current  coin  are  of 
mure  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  world 
than  the  medals  of  the  antiquary.  And,  indeed, 
Christianity  has  given  that  new  turn  to  the  cha- 
racter of  all  the  virtues,  that  perhaps  it  is  the 
best  tost  of  the  excellence  of  many  tliat  they 
have  little  brilliancy  in  them. — ^Tho  Christian 
religion  has  degraded  some  splendid  qualities 
from  the  rank  they  held,  and  elevated  those 
which  were  obscure  into  distinction. 


CHAP.  XVL 
Or  the  danger  of  an  ilLdireeted  SemililUf. 
Is  conalderlng  tho  human  mind  with  a 
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to  its  impffOTcment,  it  ia  prudent  to  ondeavour 
to  ditCQTsr  tha  aatural  bent  of  the  individual 
character :  and  having  found  it,  to  direct  yoiir 
fbrre  against  that  aide  un  which  the  warp  Ucr, 
tbit  Tou'ma j  Teiiaen  by  counteraction  the  defect 
wMcn  you  might  be  promoting,  by  applying 
yoar&ld  la  a  contrary  direction.  But  the  mis. 
JbrtuiM  ia,  people  who  moan  better  than  they 
judge  are  apt  to  take  up  a  aet  of  general  rulcfl, 
good  perhapa  in  themaelvca,  and  originally 
gieaned  from  experience  and  observation  on  the 
nalara  of  human  things,  but  not  applicable  in 
an  case*.  These  rules  they  keep  by  them  as 
nostroms  of  universal  efficacy,  which  they 
therefore  oflen  bring  out  for  uae  in  cases  to 
which  they  do  not  apply.  For  to  make  any  re- 
medy efieetual,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
medicine,  you  most  study  the  constitution  also ; 
if  there  be  not  a  congruity  between  tlie  two, 
you  may  be  injuring  one  patient  by  the  means 
which  are  requisite  to  raise  and  restore  another. 

In  forming  the  female  character  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  those  on  whom  the  task  devolves 
shoold  possess  so  much  penetration  as  accu- 
rately to  discern  the  degree  of  aensibility,  anU 
so  much  judgment  as  to  accommodate  the  treat- 
Bienl  to  Uie  individual  character.  By  conatantly 
stimulating  and  extolling  feelings  naturally 
qaick,  those  feelings  will  be  rendered  too  acute 
and  irritable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  calm  and 
equable  temper  will  become  obtuse  by  the  total 
want  of  excitement :  the  fot'mcr  treatment  con. 
Tsrts  the  feelinn  into  a  source  of  error,  agita- 
tion, and  calamity ;  the  latter  starves  their  na- 
tive energv,  deadens  the  aficclions  and  produces 
a  cold,  doll,  selfish  spirit ;  for  the  human  mine} 
is  an  instimuttpt  which  will  lose  its  sweetness 
if  strainiBd  too  high,  and  will  be  deprived  of  its 
tone  and  strtehgtn  if  not  sufficiently  raised. 

It  ia  cruel  to  chill  the  precious  scn<iibility  of 
an  ingenuous  soul,  by  treating  with  supercilious 
ooldness  and  unfeeling  ridicule  every  indication 
of  a  warm,  lender,  disinterested,  and  enthuai. 
aatic  apirit,  as  if  it  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  understanding  or  in  prudence.  How 
many  are  apt  to  intimate,  with  a  smile  of  min- 
glad  pity  and  contempt,  in  considering  such  a 
character,  that  when  she  knows  the  world,  that 
is,  in  other  words,  when  she  shall  be  growti  cun- 
ning,  selfish,  and  suspicious,  she  will  be  ashamed 
of  her  presont  glow  of  honest  warmth,  and  of 
her  lovely  ausceptibility  of  heart.  May  she 
never  know  the  world,  if  the  knowledge  of  it 
mast  be  acquired  at  such  an  expense  !  But  to 
sensible  heartsi,  every  indication  of  genuine  feel- 
in|f  will  be  dear,  for  they  well  know  that  it  is 
this  temper  which,  by  the  guidance  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  may  make  her  one  day  become 
more  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  holiness; 
which,  with  the  co-operation  of  principle,  and 
under  its  direction  will  render  her  the  lively 
agent  of  Providence  in  diminishing  the  misery 
that  is  in  the  world;  into  which  misery  this 
temper  will  give  her  a  quicker  intuition  than 
colder  characters  possess.  It  is  this  temper 
which,  when  it  is  touched  and  purified  by  a 
*  live  coal  from  the  altar,**  will  give  her  a  keener 
lasts  lor  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  a  quicker 
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zeal  in  discharj^ing  its  duties.  But  let  it  be  rt- 
membcrcd  likewise,  that  as  there  is  no  quality  in 
the  female  character  which  more  raises  its  tone, 
so  there  i^  none  which  will  he  so  likely  to  en- 
danger the  jicacc.  and  to  expose  the  virtue  of 
the  possoHsor  ;  none  which  requires  to  have  its 
Iuxurlan(*C8  more  carefully  watched,  and  its 
wild  shoots  niorc  closely  luppcd. 

For  young  women  of  atVnctions  naturally 
warm  but  not  carefully  disciplined,  are  in  dan- 
ger of  incurring  an  unnatural  irritability  ;  and 
while  their  happiness  falls  a  victim  to  the  ex- 
cess of  uncontrolled  feelings,  they  are  liable  at 
the  same  time  to  indulge  a  vanity  of  all  others 
the  most  preposterous,  that  of  being  vain  of 
their  very  defect.  They  have  heard  sensibility 
highly  commended,  without  having  heard  any 
thing  of  those  hounds  and  fences  which  were 
intended  to  confine  it,  and  without  having  been 
imbued  with  that  principle  which  would  have 
given  it  a  beneficial  dirccCfon.  Conscious  that 
they  possess  the  quality  itself  in  the  extreme, 
and  not  aware  that  they  want  all  l^at  makes 
that  quality  safe  and  delightful,  they  plunge 
headlong  into  those  sin|  and  miseries  from 
which  they  conceitedly  and  igoorantly  imagine, 
that  not  principle,  but  coldness,  has  preserved 
the  more  sober-minded  and  well-instructed  of 
their  sex. 

As  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  design 
to  expatiate  on  those  criminal  excesses  which 
are  some  of  the  sad  effects  of  ungoverned  pas- 
sion. It  la  only  iiilended  here  to  liazard  a  few 
remarks  on  those  lighter  consequences  of  it 
which  consist  in  the  loan  of  comfort  without  ruin 
of  character,  and  occasion  the  privation  of  much 
of  the  happiness  of  life  without  involving  any 
very  censurable  degree  of  guilt  or  discredit  It 
may,  however,  be  incidentally  remarked,  and 
let  it  bo  carefully  remembered,  that  if  no  women 
have  riacn  so  high  in  the  scale  of  moral  excel- 
lence as  those  whose  natural  warmth  has  been 
conscientiously  governed  by  its  true  guide,  and 
directed  to  its  true  end  ;  so  none  have  furnished 
such  deplorable  instances  of  extreme  depravity 
as  those  who,  through  the  ignorance  or  the  de- 
reliction of  principle,  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  excess  of  this  very  temper  to  the  violence  of 
ungoverncd  passions  and  uncontrolled  inclina- 
tions. Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  inquire  into  the 
remote  cause  of  some  of  the  blackest  crimes 
which  st&in  the  annals  of  mankind,  pro6igacy, 
murder,  and  especially  suicide*  we  might  trace 
them  back  to  thia  original  principle,  an  ungo- 
verncd sensibility. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fine  theories  in  prose 
and  verse  to  which  this  topic  has  given  birth,  it 
will  be  found  that  very  exquisite  sensibility  con- 
tributes so  little  to  happineBi,  and  may  yet  be 
made  to  contribute  so  much  to  usefulneif^  that 
it  may  perhaps  bo  generally  considered  as  be- 
stowed for  an  exercise  to  the  posftossor^s  own 
virtue,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  keen  instm- 
ment  with  which  he  may  better  work  for  the 
good  of  others. 

Women  of  this  cast  of  mind  are  less  careful 
to  avoid  the  charge  of  unbounded  extremes,  than 
to  escape  at  all  events  the  imputation  of  insen- 
sibility. They  are  little  alarmed  at  the  danger 
of  exceeding,  though  terrified  at  the  suspicion 
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ofcomint!  Mhoit^  of  what  they  take  (o  be  tlie  ex- 
treme point  of  feeling.  They  will  even  resolve 
to  prove  the  warmtii  of  their  sensibility,  thoogli 
at  the  rx[)ense  of  their  judgment,  and  some- 
times also  of  their  justice.  Even  when  they 
earnestly  desire  to  be.  and  to  do  good,  they  are 
apt  to  employ  the  wrong  instrument  to  accom- 
plish the  right  end.  They  employ  the  passions 
to  do  the  work  of  the  juifgmont;  forgetting,  or 
not  knowing,  that  the  passions  were  not  given 
uslo  Ibe  UMd  in  ihe  search  and  discovery  of 
truth,  which  is  the  office  of  a  cooler  and  ipore 
discriminating  Acuity;  but  to  animate  us  to 
warmer  zeal  in  tlie  pnnnit  and  practice  of  trotb. 
when  the  judgment  shall  have  pointed  out  what 
if  truth.  * 

Through  this  natural  warmth,  which  they 
have  been  justly  told  is  so  pleasing,  but  which 
perhaps,  they  have  not  been  told  will  be  conti- 
nually exposing  them  to  fieril  and  to  sufTcrinj:, 
their  joys  and  nor  rows  arc  excessive.  Of  this 
extreme  irritability,  as  was  befiire  remarked, 
the  ill-educated  learn  to  boast  as  if  it  were  a  dc- 
ciJcd'Tndlcation  of  superiority  of  souT,  instead 
of  labouring  to  restrain  it  as  the  eX(*ess  oPa  ibm- 
per  which  ceases  to  be  amiable  when  it  is  i^o 
longer  under  the  control  of  tlie  governing  facul- 
ty. It  is  misfortune  enough  to  bo  born  more 
hable  to  suffer  and  to  sin,  from  this  conformation 
of  mind,  it  is  too  much  to  nourish  the  evil  by 
unrestrained  indulgence;  it  is  still  worse  to  lie 
proud  of  so  misleading  a  quality. 

Flippancy,  im|>etuo)^ity,  resentment,  and  vio- 
lence of  spirit,  grow  out  of  this  disposition,  which 
will  be  rather  promoted  than  corrected,  by  the 
system  of  education,  on  which  wc  have  been 
animadverting;  in  which  system  emotions  are 
too  early  and  too  much  excited,  and  tastes  and 
feelings  are  considered  as  too  exclusively  mak- 
ing up  the  whole  of  the  female  character ;  in 
which  the  judgment  is  little  exorcised,  the  rea- 
soning powers  are  seldom  brought  into  action, 
and  self-knowledge  and  self-denial  scarcely  in- 
cluded.   - 

The  propensity  of  mind  which  wo  are  consi- 
dering,  if  unchecked,  lays  its  possessors  open  to 
unjust  propo99.C88ions,  and  exposes  them  to  all 
the  danger  of  unfounded  attachments.  In  early 
youth,  not  only  love  at  first  sight,  but  also  friend- 
ship  of  the  same  instantaneous  growth,  springs 
up  from  an  ill-directed  sensibility,  and  in  uAcr- 
lifb,  women  under  the  powerful  influence  of  this 
temper,  conscious  that  they  have  much  to  be 

borne  with,  arc  too  readily  inclined  to  select  for  |  nevertheless  may  utterly  fail  in  the  great  and 
their  confidential  connexions,  flexible  and  flat-  '  '  '      '•Vi.    •  -•       • 

tering  companions,  who  will  indulge  and  per- 
haps admire  her  faults,  rather  than  firm  and  ho- 
nest friends,  who  will  reprove  and  would  assist 


obsequious  qualities  are  the  '  eoff  green,**  oa 
which  the  soul  loves  to  repose  itaelff — But  it  is 
not  a  refreshing  or  a  wholesome  repose  ;  we 
should  not  select,  for  the  sake  of  present  ease,  a 
soothing  flatterer,  who  will  lull  us  into  a  plcas> 
ing  oblivion  of  our  failings,  but  a  friend  who, 
valuing  our  souPs  health  above  our  immediate 
comfort,  will  rouse  us  from  torpid  indulgence, 
to  animation,  vigilance,  and  virtue. 

An  ill-directed  sensibility  also  leads  a  vomin 
to^be  fnjiidicfons  and  reeentrie  in  li<!r  cSSRlRl; 
slie  w  lif  tie  1  n  Ha'S^Cy  TBfgfftjortionm  gTier  toonty 
to  the  inii'nejliatc  efiect  wmch  jjiie  Jmr&SSS^Bi^ 
Ject  produces  on 'her  senicsT'ancI  wili  iberelore 
ho  more  liberal  To  a  unMiB ,  ^ivrigja .  nr^a^snhr 
it&elf  to  Iter  own  cyes^than  to  th<j}  fflOTpJjjyUJgnf 
wants  and  better  claims  of  those  migeriea  of 
wliich  she  only  hc^s  U^c.jelajiioja.]  Tliere  is  a 
sort  of  stage  effect  whicli  some  people  require 
fur  their  charities ;  and  such  a  character  as  wc 
arc  considering,  will  be  apt  also  to  desire.  Chat 
the  obji'Ct  of  her  compassion  shall  have  eome- 
thing  interesting  and  amiable  in  it,  such  u 
shall  furnish  pleasing  images  and  lively  pic- 
tures to  her  imagination,  that  in  her  chariliei 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  and  engaging 
subjects  for  description  ;  forgetting  she  is  to  be 
a  *  ibllower  of  Him  who  pleased  not  himaelf  ;* 
forgetting  that  the  most  coarse  and  disgusting 
object  may  be  as  much  the  reprcsentatire  d 
niin,  who  said,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  to  one 
of  the  least  of  these  ye  do  it  unto  me,'  as  the 
most  interesting.  Nay,  the  more  uninviting 
and  repulsive  cases  may  be  better  tests  of  the 
principle  on  which  we  relieve,  than  those  which 
abound  in  |>athos  and  interest,  as  we  can  have 
less  suspicion  of  our  motive  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former.  But  while  we  ought  to  ne- 
glect neither  of  these  supposed  cases:,  yet  the 
less  our  feelings  are  caught  by  pleasing  circom* 
stances,  the  less  will  be  the  danger  of  onr  in- 
dulging self-complacency,  and  the  more  likely 
shall  wc  be  to  do  what  we  do  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  has  taught  us,  that  no  deeds  but  what 
are  performed  on  that  principle  *  shall  be  reoom- 
pcnsed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.* 

But  through  the  want  of  that  governing  prin- 
ciple which  should  direct  her  sensibility,  a  ten* 
der-heartcd  woman,  whose  hand,  if  she  be  actu- 
ally surrounded  with  scones  and  circumitanoes 
to  call  it  into  action,  is 


Op^'H  as  day  to  inrtlting  charity ; 


comprehensive  duty  of  Christian  love,  for  ahe 
has  ft  clings  which  are  acted  upon  "olcly  hy  lo- 
cal circumstances  and  present  events.  Only  re- 
move her  into  another  scene,  distant  from  the 
in  curing  them.  Wc  may  adopt  it  as  a  general  wantd  she  has  been  relieving ;  place  her  in  the 
maxim,  that  an  obliging,  weak,  yielding,  com-  lap  of  indulgence,  so  entrenched  with  ease  and 
plaisant  friend,  full  of  small  attentions,  with  lit-  |ile:isure,  so  immersed  in  the  sof\nesB  of  liffl^ 
tie  religion,  little  judurnient,  and  much  natuial ;  that  distress  no  longer  finds  anv  acce«s  Co  her 

.<.^..:«..«»..^ I  _:..:i:t..    :_    _    <    i i  .  —  *i        _    i   ^i      /•_?._"  j  j  n  j_. 


acquiescence  and  civility,  is  a  most  danffcrous, 
though  generally  a  too  much  desired  confidante  : 


presence,  hut  through  the  faint  and  dull  mediuni 
of  a  distant  represfulation  :  remove  her  from  tho 


she  soothes  tho  indolence,  anti  irralifios  the  va-  sight  and  sound  of  that  misery,  which,  when 
nity  of  her  friend,  by  rreoncilirg  her  to  her  I  present,  so  tenderly  afTected  her — she  bow  fbr- 
faulU,  while  she  neither  keens  the  understand-  gets  that  misery  exists ;  as  she  hears  but  little, 
ing  nor  the  virtues  of  that  triend  in  exercise;  and  sees  nothing  of  want  and  sorrow,  sho  it 
but  withholds  from  her  every  useful  truth,  which  ^ 

by  opening  her  eyes  might  give  her  pain.  These  •  Burke's '  Sublime  and  BeaatiAiL* 
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fmij  to  haef  that  the  world  »  ifrrown  happier 
ihuk  it  wmi :  in  the  meentiine,  with  a  quiet  oon- 
■eienoe  end  a  tboughtJeei  fanity,  «he  has  been 
laviahing  on  auperflailies  that  money,  which  she 
would  cheerfully  have  given  to  a  chariuble  cave, 
bad  ahe  not  forgotten  Uiat  any  aach  wore  in  ex- 
iaCenoe,  beeauae  pUmBun  had  blocked  up  the 
avenaee  through  whieh  misery  used  te  find  ita 
way  to  her  heart ;  and  now,  when  again  such  a 
ease  anforoea  itaelf  into  her  preaence,  ahe  la* 
meola  with  real  aincerity  that  the  money  is  gone 
which  should  have  relieved  it 

Id  tba  mean  time,  perhapa,  other  women  of 
km  natural  aympathy,  but  whose  sympathies 
are  under  better  regulation,  or  who  act  from  a 
prindpto  which  requirea  little  stimulus,  have, 
by  an  habitual  course  of  self-denial,  by  a  con- 
stant determination  to  refbse  themselves  un- 
neceaaary  indalgenccs,  and  by  guarding  against 
that  dieaolving  PLiASoaE  which  melts  down  the 
firineet  virtoe  that  allowa  itself  to  has' in  its 
beamfi,  bafa  been  quietly  furnishing  a  regular 
provision  lor  miseries,  which  their  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  world  teaches  them  are  every 
where  to  be  found,  and  which  their  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  tells  them  it  is  their  duty  both 
la  find  out  and  relieve ;  a  general  expectation  of 
beinr  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  acts  of  charity, 
will  lead  the  conscientiously  charitable  always 
to  be  prepared. 

On  snch  a  mind  as  we  have  been  describing, 
NnMfWn  wllj  opefilf<rwith  pecuTTiirlo'rce,'  and 
m  Mfirnff  mora  than  in 'the  article  ofchariCy. 
Old  Maduiied  institutions,  wl^^e  continued  ex- 
istanoe  mast  depend  on  the  coiffnued  bounty  of 
that  afflnenoB  to  which  tbey  owed  their  origin, 
will  be  sometimes  neglected,  as  presenting  no 
rariety  to  the  imagination,  aa  having  by  their 
nniibrmiCy  esued  to  be  interesting;  theio  is 
now  a  total  failure  of  those  springs  of  more  sen- 
sitive  feeling  which  set  the  charity  a-going,  and 
those  sudden  emotions  of  tenderness  and  gMsln 
of  pity,  whieh  once  were  felt,  must  now  be  ex- 
cited by  newer  forms  of  distress.  As  age  comes 
en,  that  charity  which  haa  been  the  effect  of 
mere  feeling,  growa  cold  and  rigid:  this  hard- 
ness is  alNO  increased  by  the  frequent  disap- 
pointmenta  charity  has  experienced  in  its  too 
nigh  expectations  of  the  gratitude  and  subse- 
quent  merit  of  those  it  has  relieved ;  and  by 
withdrawing  ita  bounty,  because  some  of  its  ob- 
jeeto  have  Iwen  undeserving,  it  gives  clear  proof 
that  what  it  bestowed  waa  fbr  ita  own  gratifica- 
tion; and  now  finding  that  self-complacency  at 
an  end,  it  bestows  no  longer.  Probably  too  the 
eansa  of  so  much  disappointment  may  have 
bsen,  that  ill  choice  of  the  objects  to  which  feel- 
ing, rather  than  a  diacriminating  Judgment,  has 
led.  The  aammer  showers  of  mere  sensibility 
soon  dry  op,  while  the  living  spring  of  Christian 
diarity  flowa  alike  in  all  seasons. 

The  impatience,  levity,  and  fickleness,  of 
which  women  have  been  somewhat  too  gcno- 
rally  accused,  are  perhapa  in  no  small  dcgrni: 
anravated  by  the  littlencsa  and  frivoloiisnrss 
of  female  pursuits.  The  sort  of  education  tiiuy 
commonly  receive,  teaches  ^irls  to  set  a  great 
price  on  small  things. — Besides  this,  they  do  not 
alwaya  learn  to  keep  a  very  correct  scale  of  do- 
Frees  Ibr  rating  the  value  of  the  objects  of  their 


admiration  and  attachment ;  but  by  a  kind  of 
unconiiCJous  idolatry,  they  rather  make  a  merit 
of  loving  Bupremely  things  and  perrons  which 
ouiflit  tu  be  lovcfJ  with  moderation  and  in  a  aub- 
ordinuto  degree  the  one  lo  the  other.  Unfor- 
tunately, tiiey  consider  nirjderation  us  so  neces- 
sarily indicatinfir  a  cold  heart,  and  narrow  soul, 
and  they  look  upon  a  stale  of  indifference  with 
so  much  horror,  that  either  to  love  or  hate  with 
energy  is  supposed  by  them  to  piocced  from  a 
higher  state  of  mind  than  is  possessed  by  more 
steady  and  equable  characters.  Whereas  it  is 
in  fart  the  criterion  of  a  warm  but  well-directed 
sensibility,  that  while  it  is  capable  of  loving  with 
energy,  it  nmst  be  enabled,  by  the  judgment 
which  governs  i(,  to  suit  and  adjuat  its  degree  of 
interest  to  the  nature  and  excellence  of  the  ob- 
ject about  which  it  is  interested  ;  for  unreason- 
able preposseaaion,  disproportionate  attachment, 
and  capricious  or  precariona  foodnen,  is  not 
sensibility. 

Excessive  but  unintentional /Caf/er^ia  another 
fault  Til  HI  iftltVh  1  'Sti  un^'^mlofnt}  Ik  in  danger 
of  leadinj^  ija  pMsieBsor.  A  tender  heart  and  a 
warm  miagmation  "conspire  to  throw  a  sort 
of  radiance  round  the  object  of  their  love,  till 
they  are  dazzled  by  a  brightness  of  their  own 
creating.  The  worldly  and  fashionable  borrow 
the  warm  language  of  sensibility  without  having 
the  really  warm  feeling ;  and  young  ladies  get 
such  a  habit  of  saying,  and  especially  of  writing 
such  ovor-ohliging  and  flattering  thinga  to  each 
other,  that  this  mutual  politeness,  aided  by  the 
i<elf-love  so  natural  to  us  all,  and  by  an  unwilling- 
ness to  search  into  our  own  hearts,  keepa  up  the 
illusion,  and  wc  acquire  a  habit  of  taking  our 
character  from  the  good  wc  heur  of  ourselveii, 
which  others  assume,  but  do  not  vcrr  well 
know,  rather^  than  from  the  evil  we  feel  m  onr- 
selves',  Slid  which  wo  ITiere fore  ought  fo  be  too 
thoronirhly  acquainted  with  to  take  our  opinion 
of  ourselves  from  what  we  hear  from  others. 

Ungoverned  sensibility  is  apt  to  ifive  a  wrong 
direction  to  its  anxieties;  and  its  affoction  often 
falls  short  of  the  true  end  of  friendship.  If  the 
object  of  its  regard  happen  to  be  sick,  what 
inquiries!  what  prescription  !  what  an  accumu- 
lation is  made  of  cases  in  which  the  remedy  its 
fondncH!!  sutrgests  has  been  successful!  What 
an  unaffected  tenderness  fi)r  the  perishing  body ! 
Yet  is  this  sensibility  equally  alive  to  the  im- 
mortal interests  of  the  sufferer  7  Is  it  not  silent 
and  at  ease  when  it  contemplates  the  dearest 
friend  persisting  in  opinions  essentially  dan- 
porous  ;  in  practici^s  unquestionably  wrong  ? 
Does  it  not  vie\y  all  this,  not  only  without  a 
generous  ardour  to  point  out  the  peril,  and  rescue 
thB  friend  ;  but  if  that  friend  be  supposed  to  bo 
dying,  does  it  not  even  make  it  the  criterion  of 
kindness  to  let  her  die,  undeceived  as  to  her  true 
state  7  What  a  want  of  real  sensibility,  to  feel 
for  the  pain  bnt  not  for  the  danger  of  those  we 
love  ?  Now  sec  what  sort  of  sensibility  the 
Dihle  teaches  ?  *  Thou  shalt  not  hale  thy  brother 
in  thine  heart,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  *vise  rebuke 
him,  and  shalt  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.**  But 
let  that  tenderness  which  shrinks  from  tho  idea 
of  exposing  what  it  loves  to  a  momentary  peng, 

•  LBViticaik  zis.  17. 
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figure  to  itself  the  bare  postibibilitj,  that  the 
object  of  iu  own  fond  affection  may  not  be  the 
object  of  Divine  favour !  Let  it  shrink  from  the 
hare  conjecture,  tliat  *  the  familiar  friend  virith 
whom  It  has  taken  aweet  counsel,*  is  going 
down  to  the  ^atcs  of  death,  unrepcnting,  unpre- 
pared and  yet  unwarned  ! 

But  mere  human  sensibility  goes  a  shoitcr 
way  to  work.  Not  being  able  to  give  its  friend 
the  pain  of  hearing  her  faults  or  of  knowing  her 
danger,  it  works  itself  up  into  the  quieting  de- 
lusion tliat  no  danger  exists,  at  least  not  for  tlie 
objects  of  its  own  affection  ;  it  gratifies  itself  by 
inventing  a  salvation  so  comprehensive  as  shall 
take  in  all  itself  loves  witli  all  their  faults ;  it 
creates  to  its  own  fond  heart  an  ideal  and  exag- 
gerated divine  mercy,  which  shall  pardon  and 
receive  all  in  whom  this  blind  sensibility  has 
an  interest,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether 
they  bo  evil. 

In  regard  to  its  application  to  religious  pur- 
poMS,  it  is  a  test  that  sensibility  has  received 
jta  true  direction  when  it  is  supremely  turned 
to  the  love  of  God  :  for  to  possess  an  overflowing 
fondness  for  our  fellow-creatures  and  fellow- 
sinners,  and  to  be  cold  and  insensible  to  the 
essence  of  goodness  and  perfection,  is  an  incon- 
sistency to  which  the  feeling  heart  is  awfully 
liable.  God  has  himself  the  first  claim  to  the 
sensibility  he  bestowed.  *  lie  Jirtt  loved  us  :* 
this  is  a  natural  cause  of  luvc.  *  He  loved  us 
while  we  w^re  sinners :'  this  is  a  gupematural 
cause.  He  continues  to  love  us  though  we  ne- 
glect his  favours  and  slight  his  mercies :  this 
would  wear  out  any  earthly  kindness.  lie 
forgives  us,  not  petty  neglects,  not  occasional 
slights,  but  grievous  sins,  repeated  offences, 
broken  vows,  and  unrequited  love.  What  hu- 
man friendship  pcrfftrms  offices  so  calculated  to 
touch  the  fcoul  of  sensibility  ? 

Those  young  women  in  whom  feeling  is  in- 
dulged to  the  exclusion  of  reasfm  and  examina- 
tion, are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the  dupes  of  preju- 
dice, rasn  decisions,  and  false  judgmeut.  The 
understandincr  having  but  little  power  over  the 
will,  their  affections  are  not  well  poised,  and 
tlieir  miniis  are  kept  in  a  state  ready  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  fluctuations  of  alternate  impulses ; 
by  sudden  and  varying  impressions;  by  casual 
and  contradictory  circumstances ;  and  by  emo- 
tions excited  by  every  accident.  Instead  of 
being  guided  by  the  broad  views  of  general 
truth,  inbtead  of  having  one  fixed  principle,  they 
are  driven  on  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  moment. 
And  this  impetuosity  blinds  the  judgment  as 
much  as  it  misleads  the  conduct ;  so  that  for 
want  of  a  hubit  of  cool  investigation  and  inquiry, 
they  meet  every  event  without  any  previously 
formed  opinion  or  settled  rule  of"  action.  And 
as  they  do  not  accustom  themselves  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  value  of  things,  tlieir  attention  is 
as  likely  to  be  led  away  by  the  under  parts  of  a 
subject,  as  to  seize  on  the  leading  feature.  The 
ssme  eagerness  of  mind  which  hinders  the  ope- 
ration of  the  discriminating  faculty  leads  also  to 
the  error  of  determining  on  the  rectitude  of  an 
action  by  its  success,  and  to  that  of  making  the 
OTOnt  of  an  undertaking  decide  on  its  justice 
or  propriety  :  it  also  leads  to  that  superficial  and 
erroneous  way  of  Judging  which  fastens  on  ex- 


ceptions, if  they  make  in  onr  own  ftvoor,  is 
grounds  of  reasoning,  while  thej  lead  us  U>  over, 
look  received  and  general  rules  which  tend  to 
establish  a  doctrine  contrary  to  onr  wuhes. 

Open-hearted,  indiscreet  girls,  oflen  pick  ap 
a  few  strong  notions,  which  are  as  false  in  them- 
selves as  tliey  are  popular  among  the  class  in 
question ;  such  as  *  that  warm  friends  must  make 
warm  enemies  ;* — that  *  the  generous  km  and 
hate  with  all  their  heart  ;*  that  *  a  reformed  rake 
makes  the  best  husband  ;* — that  '  there  b  no 
medium  in  marriage,  but  that  it  ia  a  stats  of 
exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite  misery  ;*  with 
many  other  doctrines  of  equal  currency  and 
equal  soundness !  These  they  consider  as  axiomi, 
and  adopt  them  as  rules  of  life.  From  the  two 
first  of  these  oracular  sayings,  girls  are  in  no 
small  danger  of  becoming  unjust  throogh  tbs 
very  warmth  of  their  hearts :  tor  they  will  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  making  their  estimate  of  the 
good  <#  ill  quality  of  others  merely  in  proper 
tion  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  kindness 
which  they  themselves  have  received  from  them. 
Their  estimation  of  general  character  is  tlioi 
formed  on  insulated  and  partial  grounds ;  on  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  personal  predilectioD 
or  personal  pique.  Kindness  to  themselves  er 
their  friends  involves  all  possible  ezcellencs^ 
neglect,  all  imaginable  defects.  Friendkfaip  and 
gratitude  can  and  should  go  a  great  way ;  bat  is 
they  cannot  convert  vice  into  virtne,  so  they 
ought  never  to  convert  truth  into  falsehood. 
And  it  may  be  the  more  necessary  to  be  upon 
our  guard  in  Uiis  instance,  because  the  very 
idea  of  gratitud^inay  mislead  us,  by  eonverting 
injustice  into  the  semblance  of  a  Tirtoe-  Warm 
expressions  should  therefore  be  limited  to  the  con- 
veying  a  sense  of  our  own  individual  obligatioDt 
which  are  real,  ratlier  than  emplciyedU)  give  an 
impression  of  general  excellence  ui  the  person 
who  has  obliged  us,  which  may  be  imaginary- 
A  good  man  is  still  good,  though  it  may  not  have 
fallen  in  his  way  to  oblige  or  serve  »«,  nay, 
though  he  may  have  neglected,  or  even  onin- 
tcntitmally  hurt  us :  and  sin  is  still  sin,  thoogh 
committed  by  the  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
we  are  the  most  obliged,  and  whom  we  best  love- 
There  is  danger  lest  our  excessive  commen- 
dation of  our  friends,  merely  as  such,  may  be 
derived  from  vanity  as  well  as  gratitude.  While 
we  only  appear  to  be  triumphing  in  the  virtues 
of  our  friend,  we  may  be  guilty  of  self-com- 
placimcy  ;  the  person  so  excellent  is  the  person 
who  distinguishes  us,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  in- 
sert into  the  general  eulogium  the  distinction 
we  ourselves  have  received  from  him  who  is 
himself  BO  much  distinguished  by  others. 

With  respect  to  that  fatal  and  most  indelicate^ 
nay  gross  maxim,  that  a  *  reformed  rake  makes 
the  best  husband,*  (an  aphorism  to  which  the 
principles  and  happiness  of  so  many  young  wo- 
men have  been  sacrificed) — it  goes  upon  the 
prcpoRfcrous  supposition,  not  only  that  efleds  do 
not  follow  causes,  but  that  they  oppose  them  ; 
on  the  supposition,  that  habitual  vice  creates 
rectitude  of  character,  and  that  sin  produces 
happiness :  thus  flatly  contradicting  what  the 
moral  government  of  God  uniformly  exhibits  in 
the  course  of  human  events ;  and  what  levels 
tion  so  evidently  and  universally  teaches. 
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For  it  iboiild  b9  obwrvtd  that  the  reforinatioii 
IS  ^Derail J,  if  not  alirayi  suppowd  to  be  broagfat 
i^boui  by  the  all-oonquerini;  force  of  female 
vharoUL  Let  but  a  proiSigate  youn^  man  ha^e  a 
point  to  carry  by  winning  the  affections  of  a  vain 
and  thou^htleas  g^irl ;  he  will  begin  his  attack 
dpon  her  heart  by  andermining'  her  religious 
principlea,  and  artfully  removing  every  impedi- 
ment which  might  have  obatroct^  her  receiving 
the  addresaes  of  a  man  without  character*  And 
while  he  will  lead  her  not  to  hear  without  ridi- 
cule the  mention  of  that  change  of  heart  which 
Scripture  teaches  and  experience  proves,  that 
the  i^werof  Divine  grace  can  work  on  a  vicioua 
eharaeter ;  while  he  will  teach  her  to  sneer  at  a 
chanfe  which  he  would  treat  with  contempt,  be- 
eanae  he  denies  the  possibility  of  so  strange  and 
xniracnhws  a  conversion ;  yet  he  will  not  scru- 
pie  to  swear  that  the  power  of  her  beauty  has 
worked  A  revolution  in  his  own  loose  practices 
which  is  equally  complete  and  instantaneous. 

But  suppoaiag  his  reformation  to  be  genuine, 
it  would  even  then  by  no  means  involve  the 
truth  of  her  propueition,  that  past  libertinism  in- 
surea  future  felicity;  yet  many  a  weak  girl, 
coafinned  in  this  palatable  doctrine  by  examples 
she  has  frequently  admired  of  those  surprising 
refbroMtions  so  conveniently  effected  in  the  lost 
seene  of  moat  of  our  comedies,  has  not  scrupled 
to  risk  her  earthly  and  eternal  happiness  with  a 
man,  who  is  not  aahamed  to  ascribe  to  the  in- 
fluenee  of  her  beauty  that  power  of  changing 
the  heart  which  he  impiously  denies  to  Omni- 


Aa  to  the  laat  of  these  practical  aphorisms, 
that  *  there  is  no  medium  in  marriage,  but  that 
it  ie  a  atale  of  exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite 
misery  ;*  thia,  though  not  equally  sinful,  is  equal- 
ly delusive ;  lor  marriage  is  only  one  modifica- 
tion of  human  life,  and  human  life  is  not  com- 
monly in  itself  a  state  of  exquisite  extremes ; 
but  is  lor  the  most  part  that  mixed  and  mode- 
rale^ststOf  eq  ^aturaUy  dreaded  by  those  who  set 
out'witii  fancying  thie  world  a  state  of  rapture  ; 
sad  so  naturelly  expected  by  those  who  know  it 
to  be  a  state  of  .prabilioa  and  discipline.  Mar- 
riage, therelbre,  is  only  one  condition,  and  of\en 
the  best  condition,  of  that  imperfect  state  of  be- 
ing which,  though  seldom  very  exquisite,  is  oflen 
rerj  tolerable ;  and  which  may  yield  much  com- 
fint  to  those  who  do  not  look  for  constant  trans- 
port.  But  unfortunately,  those  who  find  them- 
sslvea  disappointed  of  the  unceasing  raptures 
they  had  anticipated  in  marriage  disdaining  to 
sit  down  with  so  poor  a  provision  as  comfort, 
•nd  scorning  the  acceptance  of  that  moderate 
lot  which  Providence  commoqlv  bestows  with  a 
view  to  check  deapondency  and  to  repress  pre- 
ramptioD*  give  themselves  up  io  the  other  alter- 
native ;  and,  by  abandoning  their  hearts  to  dis- 
content, make  to  themselves  that  misery  with 
#hich  their  firrid  imagiuatioii  had  filled  the  op- 
posite scale. 

Tile  truth  is^  these  young  ladies  are  very  apt 
to  pick  up  their  opinioAi,  litis fh>iri  Vie  divines 
than  the  poeta;  and  the  poets,  though  it  must  be 
confsssed  they  are  some  oF  the  best  embellishers 
of  lift,  are  not  quiie  the  safest  conductors  through 
it.  In  trsTelling  through  a  wilderness,  thonj|irh 
Mre  avail  oarseWea  of  the  harmony  of  singing 


birds  to  render  the  grove  delightful,  yet  we  never 
think  of  following  them  as  guides  to  conduct  na 
through  its  labyrintJis. 

Those  women  in  whom  the  natural  defects  of 
a  warm  temper  have  been  strengthened  by  an 
education  which  fosters  their  faults,  are  very 
dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  a  hint,  when 
it  favours  a  ruling  inclinstion,  sootlis  vanity,  in- 
dulges indolence,  or  gratifies  their  love  of  power. 
They  have  heard  so  oflon  from  their  fiivourite 
sentimental  authors,  and  their  more  flattering 
malo  friends,  *  that  when  nature  denied  tliom 
strength,  she  gave  them  fascinating  graces  in 
compensation;  that  their  strength  consists  in 
their  weakness  ;*  and  that  *  they  are  endowed 
with  arts  of  persuasion  which  supply  the  tbsence 
of  force,  and  Uie  place  of  reason  ;^  that  they  may 
learn,  in  time,  to  pride  themselves  on  that  very 
weakness,  and  to  become  vain  of  their  imperfect 
tions ;  till  at  iRgth  they  begin  to  claim  Cor  their 
defects  not  only  pardon,  but  admiration.  Hence 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  cherishing  a  species  of 
feeUng  which,  if  not  checked,  terminates  i.i  ex- 
cessive selfishness;  they  learn  to  produce  their 
inability  to  bear  contradiction  as  a  proof  of  their 
tenderness ;  and  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  irrita- 
bility in  all  that  relates  to  themselves,  which  in> 
evitably  leads  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  ail  interest 
in  the  sufferings  of  others.  Instead  of  exercising 
their  sensibility  in  the  wholesome  du*.y  of  re> 
lieviog  distress  and  visiting  scenes  of  sorrow* 
that  sensibility  itself  is  pleaded  as  a  reason  fbr 
their  not  being  able  to  endure  sights  of  wo,  and 
fbr  shunning  the  distress  it  should  be  exerted  in 
removing.  That  exquisite  sense  of  feeling  which 
God  implanted  in  the  heart  as  a  stimulus  to 
quicken  us  in  relieving  the  miseries  of  others,  is 
tiius  \ntroverted,  and  learns  to  qpnsid^  §€lf  not 
as  the  agent,  but  the  ol>]ect  of  eomptsskm.  Ten- 
dcrness  Is  riiadd  an  excuse  fbrbeing  hard-heart- 
ed ;  and  instead  of  drying  the  weeping  eyes  of 
others,  this  false  delicacy  reserves  its  selfish  and 
ready  tears  for  the  more  elegant  and  less  expeii. 
sive  sorrows  of  tho  molting  novel,  or  the  pathetic 
tragedy. 

When  feeling  stimulates  only  to  self-indul- 
gence ;  when  the  more  exquisite  affections  of 
sympathy  and  pity  evaporate  in  sentiment,  in- 
stead of  flowing  out  in  active  charity,  and  afibrd- 
ing  assistance,  protection,  or  consolation  to  every 
i^pecics  of  distress  within  its  reach,  it  is  on  evi- 
dence that  the  feeling  is  of  a  spurious  kind ;  and 
instead  of  being  nourished  as  an  amiable  tender- 
ncsii,  it  should  be  subdued  as  a  fond  and  baso 
self-love. 

That  idleness,  to  whose  cruel  inroads  many 
women  of  fortune  are  unhappily  exposed,  from 
not  having  been  trained  to  consider  whoTesomo 
occupation,  vigorous  exertion,  and  'systcmatfo 
employ  mentf  as  making  part  of  the  indispensable 
duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  lays  them  open  to  a 
thousand  evils  of  thia  Uod,  from  which  tlie  uie^ 
ful  and  the  busy  are  exempted  ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  hot  be  easy  to  find  a  more  pitiable  object 
than  a  woman  with  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  her  hands,  who,  never 
having  been  taught  the  conscientious  nse  of 
either  squanders ijoth  at  random,  or  rather  moul- 
ders both  away,  without  plan,  without  principle, 
and  without  pleasure :  all  whoee  projects  begin 
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uid  terminate  in  eolf;  whoeonnidere  the  reatof 
the  world  only  as  they  may  be  nubaervient  to 
her  jirratification  ;  and  to  whom  it  never  occurred, 
that  both  her  time  and  money  wore  given  for  tiiu 
gratification  and  good  of  others. 

It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  other  sex, 
that  thoy  now  and  then  lend  themscivea  to  the 
indulgence  of  this  selfidh  spirit  in  their  wives, 
and  cherish  by  a  kind  of  false  fondness  those 
faults  which  should  be  com  batted  by  good  sense 
and  a  reasonable  counteraction ;  slothfully  pre. 
ftrring  a  little  false  peace,  tlie  purcliaae  of  pre. 
cacious  quiet,  and  the  popular  reputation  of  good 
nature,  to  the  higher  duty  of  forming  the  mind, 
fixing  the  principles,  and  strengthening  the  cha* 
racter  of  her  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
Perhaps  too,  a  little  vanity  in  the  husband  helps 
oat  his  good  nature :  he  secretly  rewards  him. 
■ejf  for  his  sacrifice  by  the  conw^usness  of  his 
superiority  ;  he  feels  a  solf.cum]nacency  in  his 
patient  condescension  to  her  weakness,  which 
tacitly  flatters  his  own  strength  :  and  he  is,  as 
it  were,  paid  for  stooping,  by  the  increased  sense 
of  his  own  tallncss.  S^ing  also,  perhaps,  but 
little  of  other  women,  he  is  taugrtit  to  believe  that 
they  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  and  thatj  as  a 
man  of  sense,  he  must  content  himself  with  what 
he  takes  to  be  the  common  IdL  Whereas,  in 
truth,  by  his  misplaced  indulgence,  ho  has  ra- 
ther made  his  own  lot  than  drawn  it ;  and  thus, 
through  an  indolent  despair  in  the  husband  of 
being  able  to  effect  any  amendment  by  opposi- 
tion,snd  through  the  want  of  that  sound  affection 
which  labours  to  improve  and  exalt  the  character 
of  its  object ;  it  happens,  that  many  a  helpless, 
fretful,  and  dandling  wife  acquires  a  more  pow- 
erful ascendancy  than  the  most  discreet  and 
amiable  womar^;  and  that  the  most  absolqle  fe- 
male tyranny  is  established  by  these  sickly  and 
capricious  humours. 

The  poets  again,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  are 
ml  ways  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  any 
mischief  is  to  be  done,  have  contributed  their 
full  share  towards  confirming  these  feminine 
follies:  they  have  strengthened  by  adulatory 
maxims,  sung  in  seducing  strains,  those  faults 
which  their  talents  and  their  influence  should 
have  been  employed  in  correcting.  By  fair  and 
youthful  females,  an  argument,  drawn  from 
sound  experience  and  real  life,  is  commonly  re- 
pelled by  a  stanza  or  a  sonnet ;  and  a  couplet  is 
ooDsidcred  as  nearly  of  the  same  validity  with 
a  text  When  ladies  are  complimented  with 
being 

Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak 

is  not  a  standard  of  feebleness  held  out  to  them, 
to  which  vanity  will  nrladly  resort,  and  to  which 
soilness  and  indolence  can  eatiily  act  up,  or  ra- 
ther act  dowiit  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion ? 

When  ladies  are  told  by  the  same  misleading, 
hut  to  them,  high  authority,  that  *  smiles  and 
tears  are  the  irresistible  arms  with  which  nature 
Aos  furnished  the  weak  for  Cimqucring  the 
strong,*  will  they  not  eagerly  fly  to  this  cheap 
and  ready  artillery,  instead  of  labouring  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  a  reasondMc  mind,  an  equa- 
ble temper,  and  a  raeak  and  quiet  spirit  ? 


Every  animal  is  ondowod  bj  ProvideBOB  with 
the  peculiar  powers  adapted  to  ite  nature  aad 
its  wants ;  while  none,  except  the  human,  b^ 
graiUng  art  on  natural  sagacity,  injures  or  niari 
tlie  gitl.  Spoilt  women,  who  fanc^  there  if 
something  more  piequant  and  allurmg  in  the 
mutable  graces  of  caprice,  than  in  the  moQoCo> 
nous  smoothness  of  an  even  temper ;  and  who 
also  having  heard  much,  as  was  observed  be- 
fore,  about  their  *  amiable  weakness,*  learn  to 
look  about  them  for  tJie  best  succ^edaneum  to 
strength,  the  supposed  absenos  of  whieh,  they 
sometimes  endeavour  to  supply  by  artifice,  tfy 
this  engine  the  weakest  woman  frequently  fiir- 
nishes  the  converse  to  the  iamoos  reply  of  the 
French  minister,  who,  when  he  was  socoasd  of 
governing  the  mind  ojf  that  leebls  queen,  Mary 
de  Medicis,  by  sorcery,  replied,  *  that  the  only 
sorcery  he  had  used,  was  that  influBOCS  whid 
strong  minds  natursJlv  have  over  weakMss.* 

But  though  it  be  fair  so  to  study  ths  ismpen^ 
defects,  and  weaknesses  of  others,  as  to  convert 
our  knowledge  of  them  to  the  promotion  of  their 
benefit  and  our  own ;  and  though  it  bs  makiag 
a  lawful  use  of  our  penetration  to  avail  omselvM 
of  the  faults  of  other*  for  *  their  good  to  ediSei. 
tion  ;*  yet  all  deviations  from  the  straight  lioi 
of  truth  and  simplicity ;  every  plot  insMiiowlv 
to  turn  influence  to  unfair  account ;  all  contri- 
vances  to  extort  from  a  bribed  oomplaisaBCS 
what  reason  and  justice  would  redfbse  to  oor 
wishes;  these  are  some  of  the  operatioos  of  that 
lowest  and  most  despicable  engine,  selfish  con- 
ning, by  which  little  minds  somelimct  gsssra 
great  one§. 

And,  unfortunately,  women  from  their  nataral 
desire  to  please,  and  from  their  sometimes  doubt- 
ing by  what  means  this  grand  end  may  be  best 
effected,  are  in  more  danger  of  being  led  ialo 
dissimulation  than  men ;  for  dissimulation  is 
the  result  of  weakness ;  it  is  the  refuge  of  doubt 
and  distrust,  rather  than  of  conscious  strength, 
the  dangers  of  which  lie  another  way..  Frank- 
ness, truth,  and  simplicity,  therefore,  as  thay 
are  inexpressibly  charming,  so  are  they  pece* 
liarly  commendable  in  women ;  and  nobly  evinoe 
that  while  tlie  possessors  of  them  wish  to  please 
(and  why  sliould  they  not  wish  it  7)  they  dis- 
dain to  have  recourse  to  any  thing  but  what  is 
fair,  and  just,  and  honourable  to  effect  it ;  that 
they  scorn  to  attain  the  most  desirwl  end  by  any 
but  the  most  lawful  mesns.  The  beauty  <^ 
simplicity  is  indeed  so  intimately  felt  and  gene- 
rally  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  a  true  taste 
for  personal,  moral,  or  inteUectual  beauty,  that 
women  of  the  deepest  dissimulation  often  find 
their  account  in  assuming  an  exterior  the  moat 
foreign  to  their  character,  and  exhibiting  the 
most  engaging  naivete.  It  is  curious  to  see  bow 
much  ait  they  put  in  practice  in  order  to  appew 
natural ;  and  the  deep  design  which  is  sst  at 
work  to  display  gimplieity.  And,  indsed,  Uua 
feigned  simplicity  is  the  most  mischievous,  be- 
cause the  most  engaging  of  all  the  Proteus  Arms 
which  nrtifico  can  put  on.  For  the  roost  free 
and  bold  sentimcnte  have  been  somsCinics  ha- 
zarded witli  fatal  success  under  this  unsospeot-, 
ed  mask.  And  an  innocent,  quiet,  indolent,  arU 
less  manner,  has  been  adopted  as  the  mos:  re 
fined  and  unsuccessful  accompeuimont  of  senli 
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■imU,  idau,  and  dirifiia,  neither  artlasi»  quiet, 
nor  innoeent 


CHAP.  XVII. 

On  dutipcf toB,  and  ihe  modem  hahiii  qffa$kiot^ 

aUe  life. 

Pbrhafs  the  intereete  of  trae  friendship,  ele- 
fint  oonTertation,  mental  improvement,  social 
pkaaure,  maternal  duty,  and  oonju^  comfort, 
never  received  euch  a  blow  as  when  Fashion 
iasued  out  that  arbitrary  and  universal  decree, 
that  eeerif  body  muot  be  aequainied  wiih  every 
hodf ;  together  with  that  consequent,  authori- 
tative, bat  rather  inconvenient  clause  that  every 
hodjt  mmm  mho  go  every  where  every  night.  The 
implicit  and  devout  obedience  paid  to  this  law, 
is  incompatible  with  the  very  beings  of  friend. 
ship ;  Ar  aa  the  circle  of  acquaintance  expands, 
«nd  it  wiltba  ooQtInaally  expanding,  the  affec. 
tiona  win  Twjeaten  oat  into  such  thin  lamina, 
ae  re  teara  lltlto  toHdlty  remaining.  The  heart 
wHitb  Ih  odhtinually  exhausting  itself  in  profes. 
eiona,  grows  cold  and  hard.  Thn.  fittUagt-iif 
kiodnesB  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  expres- 
eioi  i^Tl  lieeonies  more  diffuse  anjTndiscrimi' 
^jL  The  very  traces  of*  simplicity  and  Godly 
ameeritj,'  in  a 'delicate  female,  wear  away  irn. 
peroepdUy  by  constant  collision  with  the  world 
at  large.  And  perhaps  no  woman  takes  so  little 
interest  in  the  happiness  of  her  real  friends,  as 
Ae  whose  affections  are  incessantly  eviporat- 
ing  in  oniversal  civilities;  as  she  who  is  saying- 
Ibnd  .4nd  flaUering  things  at  random,  to  a  circle 
bf  five  bandrad  people  every  night 

The  decline  and  fall  of  animated  and  instruc- 
tive conversatioa,  has  been  in  a  good  meastirc 
effected  by  this  barbarous  project  of  amemhliner 
en  maooe.  An  excellent  prelate,*  with  whose 
friendship  the  author  was  lons^  honoured,  and 
who  himself  excelled  in  the  art  of  conversation, 
ased  to  remark,  that  a  few  years  had  brought 
aboat  a  (j^^eat  revolution  in  the  manners  of  so- 
ciety ;  that  it  used  to  be  the  custom,  previously 
to  going  into  company,  to  think  that  something 
was  to  be  communicated  or  received,  taught  or 
learnt;  that  the  powers  of  the  understanding 
were  expected  to  he  brought  into  exercise,  and 
that  It  wat  therefore  necessary  to  quicken  the 
mind,  by  reading  and  thinking,  for  the  share 
ibe'Tndividual  Hfl^t  be  expected  to  take  in. the 
^enefaT  discourse ;  but  that  now,  knowledirc  and 
taste,  and  wit,  and  erudition,  seemed  to  be 
eearcely  considered  as  necessary  materials  to 
be  broaght  into  the  pleasurable  commerce  of  the 
world ;  because  now  there  was  little  chance  of 
taming  them  to  much  account;  and  therefore, 
be  who  possessed  them,  and  he  who  possessed 
them  not,  were  nearly  on  a  footing. 

It  ia  obvious  also  that  multitudinous  asscm- 
biiea  are  no  little  &vourable  to  that  cheerfulnees 
which  it  ahoald  seem  to  be  their  very  end  to 
promote,  that  if  there  were  any  chemical  pro- 
eess  by  which  the  quantum  of  spirits,  animal  or 
intaUectaal,  conld  be  ascertained,  the  diminu- 
tion woald  be  tbtmd  to  have  been  inconceivably 

*  Tb9  late  Bisbnp  Hofas. 
Vol.  I.  B  3 


great,  since  the  transformation  of  man  and  wo 
man  from  a  social  to  a  gregarious  animal. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  friendship,  society,  and 
cheerfuhiess,  have  sustained  so  much  injury  by 
this  change  of  manners,  how  much  more  point- 
edly does  the  remark  apply  to  family  happiness. 

Notwithstanding  the  known  fluctuation  of 
manners,  and  the  mutability  of  language,  could 
it  be  foreseen  when  the  apostle  Paul  exhorted 
*  married  women  to  be  keepers  at  home^*  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  that  very  phrase 
would  be  selected  to  designate  one  of  the  most 
decided  acts  of  dissipation  7  CSould  it  be  foreseen 
that  when  a  fine  laidy  should  send  out  a  notifi. 
cation  that  on  such  a  night  she  shall  be  at  homi, 
these  two  significant  words  (besides  imitating 
Che  rarity  of  the  thing)  would  present  to  the 
mind  an  image  the  most  undomestic  which  lan- 
guage can  convey  7  Could*  it  be  anticipated  that 
the  event  of  one  lady's  being  nt  home  could  only 
be  effected  by  the  universal  concurrence  of  all 
her  acquaintance  to  be  abroad  ?  That  so  simple 
an  act  should  require  such  complicated  co-ope- 
ration 7  And  that  the  report  that  one  person 
would  be  found  in  her  own  house,  should  ope- 
rate with  such  an  electric  force  as  to  empty  the 
houses  of  all  her  friends  7 

My  country  readers,  who  may  require  to  have 
it  explained  that  these  two  magnetic  words  at 
home,  now  possess  the  powerful  influence  of 
drswing  together  every  thing  Jlne  within  the 
sphere  of  their  attraction,  may  need  also  to  be 
apprized,  that  the  guests  aflerwards  ar3  not  ask- 
ed what  was  eaid  by  the  company,  but  whether 
the  crowd  was  prodigious ;  the  rule  for  deciding 
on  the  merit  of  a  fashionable  society,  not  being 
by  the  taste  or  the  spirit,  but  by  the  oeore  and 
the  hundred.  The  question  of  *pleasure,  like  a 
parliamentary  question,  is  now  carried  by  num- 
bers. And  when  two  parties  modish,  like  two 
parlies  political,  are  run  one  against  another  on 
the  same  nigfht,  tho  same  kind  of  mortification 
attends  the  leader  of  a  defeated  minority,  the 
same  triumph  attends  the  exulting  carrier  of 
superior  nambors,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  scale  of  enjoyment  is  rated  bv  the  measure 
of  fatigue,  and  the  quantity  of  inconvenience 
furnishes  the  standard  of  gratification :  the 
Rmallnc«is  of  the  dimensions  to  which  each  per- 
son is  limited  on  account  of  the  multitudes 
which  must  divide  among  them  a  certain  riven 
space,  adds  to  tho  sum  total  of  general  delight ; 
the  aggregrate  of  pl'ja^ure  is  produced  by  the 
proportion  of  individual  sufTering;  and  not  till 
every  guest  feels  herself  in  tho  state  of  a  rat  in 
an  cxiiausted  receiver,  does  the  delighted  host- 
ess attain  tho  consummation  of  that  renown 
which  is  derived  from  such  overflowing  rooms 
as  shall  throw  all  her  competitors  at  a  disgrace- 
ful distance. 

An  eminent  divine  has  said,  that  either  *  per- 
severance  in  prayer  will  make  a  man  leave  off" 
sinniner,  or  a  continuance  in  sin  will  make  him 
leave  off  prayer/  This  remark  may  be  accom- 
modated to  those  ladies  who,  while  they  are  de- 
voted to  the  enjoyments  ofthe  world,  yet  retain 
considerable  solicitude  for  the  instruction  of 
their  daughters.  But  if  they  are  really  in  earnest 
to  give  them  a  christian  education,  tbey  must 
themselves  renounce  a  dissipated  life.    Or  if 
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thej  reioIfB  to  partue  tbe  ebue  of  plaaiare,  they 
must  reooaneo  this  prime  duty.  Contraries  can- 
nol  unite.  The  moral  nurture  of  a  tall  daughter 
can  no  more  be  administered  by  a  mother  whose 
time  is  absorbed  by  crowds  abroad,  than  the 
physical  nurture  of  her  infant  offspring  can  be 
■applied  by  her  in  a  perpetual  absence  from 
home.  And  is  not  that  a  preposterous  affection, 
which,  aAer  leading  a  mother  to  devote  a  few 
months  to  the  inferior  duty  of  furnishing  ali- 
ment  to  the  mere  animal  life,  allows  her  to  de- 
sert her  post  wh6n  the  more  important  moral 
and  intellectual  cravings  require  sustenance  7 
Tb^  f;ntLt  object  is  not  to  be  effected  with  the 
■hreds  and  parinn  rounded  off  from  the  einsle 
of  a  dissipated  lite ;  but  in  order  to  its  adequatp 
/  oxeentl<ni;1ta01iiOther  siibuTd  carry  it  on  with 
the  sum  epirit  and  perseverance  at  homo,  which 
this  father  thinks  it  necessary  to  be  exerting 
abroad  In  Mi  public  duty  or  professional  en- 
gajrement 
The  usit&l  vindication  (and  in  theory  it  has  a 

filusible  sound)  which  has  been  offered  for  the 
|fe  portion  of  time  spent  by  women  in  ac- 
quiring ornamental  talents  is,  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  make  the  possessor  love  home,  and 
that  they  innocently  fill  up  the  hours  of  leisure. 
The  plea  has  indeed  so  ]m>mi!iing  an  appear- 
ance, that  it  is  worth  inquiring  whether  it  be  in 
fact  true.  Do  we  then,  on  fairly  pursuing  the 
inquiry,  discover  that  those  who  have  spent  most 
time  in  such  light  acquisitions,  are  really  re- 
markable  for  loving  home,  or  staying  quietly 
there  7  or  that  when  there,  they  are  sedulous  in 
turning  time  to  the  best  account  1  I  speak  not 
of  that  rational  and  respectable  class  of  women, 
who,  applying  (as  many  of  them  do)  these  ele. 
gant  talents  to  their  true  purpose,  employ  them 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  better  occupations, 
and  to  embellish  the  leisure  of  a  life  actively 
good.  But  do  we  generally  see  that  even  the 
most  valuable  and  sober  part  of  the  reigning  fe- 
male acquisitions  leads  their  possessor  to  scenes 
most  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  ?  to 
scenes  which  we  should  naturally  suppose  she 
would  seek,  in  ordei*  to  the  more  effectual  culti- 
vation of  such  rational  pleasures  7  To  learn  to 
endure,  to  enjoy,  and  to  adorn  solitude,  seems 
to  be  one  great  end  for  beitoviog  accompUiefa- 
ments,  instead  of  making  them  the  motive  fur 
hurrying  those  who  have  acquired  them  into 
crowds,  in  order  fbr  their  most  effectual  dis- 
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^ould  not  those  delightful  pursuits,  botany 
and  drawing,  fbr  instance,  seem  likely  to  court 
the  fields,  the  woods,  and  gardens  of  the  pater- 
nal seat,  as  more  congenisl  to  their  nature,  and 
more  apfHropriato  to  their  exercise,  than  barren 
watering  places,  destitute  of  a  tree,  or  an  herb, 
or  a  flower,  and  not  affording  an  honr*s  interval 
fiom  successive  pleasures,  to  profit  by  the  scene, 
evMi  it  abounded  with  the  whole  vegetable  world, 
from  the  *  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on 
the  wall.' 

From  the  mention  of  watering  places,  may 
the  author  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  few  remarks 
on  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  general 
conspiracy  of  the  gay  to  usurp  the  regions  of 
the  sick ;  and  from  their  converting  the  health- 
restoring  fountains,  meant  as  a  refuge  fbr  dis- 


ease, into  the  reeorte  of  vtaily  fiir  tiMM  who 

have  no  disease  but  idleness  T 

This  inability  of  stoying  at  home,  as  it  is  oas 
of  the  most  infUlible,  eo  it  is  one  of  the^  most 
dangerous  symptoms  of. the  reignii^  maiuit  It 
would  be  more  tolerable,  did  this  epidemic  ipa. 
lady  break  out  only  as  formerly  durmg  the  win. 
ter,  or  Bome  one  season^— Heretofore,  the  tenuu 
try  and  the  poor,  the  natural  dependante  on  the 
rural  mansions  of  the  opulent,  bad  some  definite 
period  to  which  they  might  joyfully  look  for- 
ward for  the  approach  of  thoae  patrona,  part  of 
whose  business  in  life  it  is  to  influence  }ij  their 
presence,  to  instruct  by  their  example,  to  aooth 
by  their  kinkness,  and  to  assist  by  their  Uberal- 
itv,  those  whom  Providence,  in  the  distribntiea 
of  human  lots,  has  placed  under  their  more  inu 
mediate  protection.  Though  it  would  be  ftr 
from  truth  to  assert,  that  dissipated  people  am 
never  ohariteble,  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
dissipation  is  inconsistent  with  the  9fiMil  of 
charity.  That  affecting  precept  followed  by  so 
gracious  a  promise,  *  Never  turn  eway  thy  face 
from  any  poor  man,  and  then  the  moe  of  the 
Lord  shall  never  be  turned  .away  from  thee,* 
cannot  literally  mean  that  we  should  giv€  to  all» 
as  then  we  should  soon  have  nothing  left  to  give: 
but  it  seems  to  intimate  the  habitual  attentioB, 
the  duty  of  inquiring  out  all  cases  of  distress, 
in  order  to  judge  which  are  fit  «to  be  relieved » 
now  fbr  this  inquiry,  for  this  attentioa,  ftr  this 
sympathy,  tbe  dissipated  have  little  taeta,  and 
less  leisure. 

Let  a  reasonable  conjecture  (fbr  ealenlatiai 
would  fail  I)  be  made  of  how  large  a  diminolioa 
of  the  general  good  has  been  efibcted  In  this 
single  respect  by  causes  which,  though  they  do 
not  seem  important  in  themselves,  yet  make  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  mischief  arising  from 
modern  manners :  and  I  speak  now  to  persons 
who  intend  to  be  chariteUe:  what  a  deduction 
will  be  made  from  the  aggregate  of  charity  by 
a  circumsUnce  apparently  trifling,  when  we 
consider  what  would  be  the  beneficial  efiecto  of 
that  regular  bounty  which  must  almost  unavoid- 
ably result  from  the  evening  walks  of  a  great 
and  benevolent  family  among  the  cottages  of 
their  own  domain :  the  thousand  little  aote  of 
comparatively  nnez pensive  kindness  which  the 
sight  of  petty  wanU  and  difliculties  would  ex* 
ciie;  wante,  which  will  scarcely  be  felt  in  tJie 
relation ;  and  which  will  probably  be  neither 
seen,  nor  felt,  nor  fairly  represented,  in  their 
long  absences,  by  an  agent.  And  what  is  even 
almost  more  than  the  good  done,  is  the  habit  of 
mind  kept  up  in  those  who  do  it.  Would  not 
this  habit,  exercised  on  the  Christian  princiidev 
that '  evon  a  cup  of  cold  water,*  given  upon  ttf^ 
motives,  shall  not  lose  its  reward ;  while  the  giv- 
ing *  all  their  goods  to  fS^d  the  poor,*  witwmt 
the  true  printipU  of  charity,  shall  profit  them 
nothing ;  would  not  this  habit,  I  say,  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  spirit  which  produces  it,  be 
almost  the  best  part  of  the  education  of  dsogh- 
ters,* 

*  It  would  he  a  pteaaant  fummer  aaia— wet  ftir  our 
70UD|^  ladie*  of  fortune,  if  they  were  to  praside  at  socb 
•pinning  feasts  as  ate  institutrd  at  NnnehaoB  fbr  tin 

K motion  of  virtue  and  indtistrr  In  tbeir  own  ssx. 
asurable  anniveriari<>s  of  this  kind  would  servs  to 
combine  in  tlic  minda  of  tbe  poor  two  kkas  wbicii  oogit 
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Tnmpkni  Urn  WMlChj  and  boontifal  fiunily 
periodicKlly,  to  tha  friToloiu  and  unintareaiingf 
biutJe  of  the  watering  place ;  there  it  ii  not  de. 
nied  that  frequent  public  and  fashionable  acts 
of  charity  may  make  a  part  (and  it  it  well  they 
do)  of  the  bnrinen  and  amoaeroent  of  the  day  ; 
with  this  latter,  indeed,  they  are  sometimes 
food  natoredly  mixed  up.  But  how  shall  we 
eompare  the  regular  systematical  good  these 
peraoBs  would  be  doing  at  their  own  home,  with 
the  light,  and  arousing,  and  bustling  bounties 
of  the  public  place  7  The  illegal  raffle  at  the  toy. 
riiopi,  may  relievo,  it  is  true,  some  distress ;  but 
this  diifreas,  though  it  may  be  real,  and  if  real 
it  ought  U>  be  relieved,  is  mr  less  easily  ascer- 
tained than  the  wants  of  the  poor  round  a  per- 
nn's  own  neighbourhood,  or  the  debts  of  a  dis- 
tressed  iHianL  How  ahall  we  compare  the  broad 
stream  of  boun^  which  should  be  flowing 
through,  and  refreshing  whole  districts ;  with 
the  penurious  current  or  the  subscription  break. 
ftst  Ibr  the  needy  musician,  in  which  the  price 
of  the  gift  is  tainn  out  in  the  diversion,  and  in 
whieh  pleasuro  dignifies  itself  with  the  name  of 
boontj  T  How  shall  we  compare  the  attention, 
and  timo,  and  nal,  which  would  otherwise,  per. 
hapa,  be  devoted  to  the  rillage  school,  spent  in 
hawking  about  benefit  tickets  Ibr  a  broken  play. 
cr,  while  the  kindness  of  the  benefactress,  per. 
hapa,  ie  rewarded  by  scenes  in  which  her  cha- 
rity is  not  always  repaid  by  the  purity  of  the 
oihibitioii. 

Far  be  it  from  the  author  to  wish  to  check 
the  full  tide  of  charity  wherever  it  is  disposed  to 
flow!  Would  she  could  multiply  the  already 
abundant  strcama,  and  behold  every  source  pu* 
rifled !  But  hi  the  public  resorts  there  are  msny 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  give.  In  the  scques. 
tered,  though  populous  rillage,  there  is,  perhaps, 
only  one  affluent  family :  the  distress  which 
they  do  not  behold  will  probably  not  be  attended 
to:  the  distress  which  thty  do  not  relievo  will 
probably  not  be  relieved  at  all :  the  wrongs 
which  tkeff  do  not  redress  will  gn  unredressed  : 
the  oppressed  whom  they  do  not  rescue  will  sink 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor. — Through 
their  own  rural  domains  too,  charity  runs  in  a 
clearer  current,  and  is  under  le?s  suspicion  of 
being  polluted  by  that  muddy  tincture  wtiich  it 
is  sometimes  apt  to  contract  in  passing  through 
the  impure  soil  of  the  world. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression. 
The  old  stsnding  objection  formerly  brought 
ftrward  by  the  prejudices  of  the  other  sex,  and 
too  eagerly  laid  hold  on  as  a  shelter  for  indo. 
IsDoo  and  ignorance  by  ours,  was,  that  intellec- 
toai  aceomplishments  too  much  absorbed  the 
fbonghts  and  afiections,  took  women  off  from 
the  necessary  attention  to  domestic  duties,  and 
soperindueed  a  oontempt  or  neglect  of  whatever 
wss  osefuL  It  is  peculiarly  the  character  of  the 
present  day  to  detect  abeurd  opinions,  and  ex- 

Bcrer  to  be  separated,  bat  which  tk»f  are  not  very  fhr. 
sa^  Co  anite-lhat  the  sfeat  wish  i«  to  malM>  them  \affpw 
u  «cll  as  flood.  Oecssional  sppmiimationii  of  the  rich 
ind  poor,  fur  the  Dutygsfs  of  reiiof  and  instnictinn,  anil 
innnf  sBsotfir|gp  ur  llac  piirpowi  of  innnci-nt  ploa^nn*. 
woutf  (Jw  iiiUlih  towards  wearing  awav  iliKontPnt,  ninl 
the  wuflniuu  th^tJhe  rich  realtf  lalDe  an  Intrrert  in 
thnr  eoafort,  woiim  eontributi*  to  moonoilo  tlio  lower 
cJaH  to  thai  state  in  which  it  has  pleasod  G<m1  to  place 


pose  plausible  theories  by  the  simple  and  deci- 
sive answer  of  experiment ;  and  it  is  presumed 
that  this  popular  error,  as  well  as  others,  is  daily 
receiving  tJie  refutation  of  actual  experience. 
For  it  cannot  surely  bo  maintained  on  ground 
that  is  any  longer  tenable,  that  acquirements 
truly  rational  are  celculatcd  to  draw  off  tho 
mind  from  real  duties.  Whatever  removes  pre- 
judices, whatever  stimulates  industry,  whatever 
rectifies  the  judgment,  whatever  corrects  selfl 
conceit,  whatever  purifies  the  taste,  and  raiaea 
the  understanding,  will  be  likely  lo  contribute 
to  moral  excellence :  to  woman  moral  excellence 
is  the  grand  object  of  education :  and  of  moral 
excellence,  domestic  life  is  to  woman  the  proper 
sphere. 

Count  over  the  list  of  females  who  have  made 
shipwreck  of  tlieir  fame  and  virtue,  and  have 
furnished  the  most  lamentable  exam  plea  of  the 
dereliction  of  family  duties ;  and  the  number 
will  not  be  found  considerable  who  have  been 
led  astray  by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  And 
if  a  few  deplorable  instances  of  this  kind  be  pro- 
duced, it  will  commonly  be  found  that  there  was 
little  infusion  in  the  minds  of  such  women  of 
that  correcting  principle  without  which  all  other 
knowledge  only  *  puffeth  up.* 

The  time  nightly  expended  in  late  female  vi- 
gils is  expended  by  tho  light  of  far  other  lampe 
than  those  which  are  fed  by  the  student's  oil  - 
and  if  families  are  to  be  found  who  are  neglect- 
ed through  too  much  study  in  the  mistress,  it 
will  probably  be  proved  to  be  Hoyle  and  not 
Homer,  who  has  robbed  her  children  of  her 
time  and  sffectlons.  For  one  fiimily  which  hao 
been  neglected  by  the  mother's  passion  ibr 
books,  aii  hundred  have  been  deserted  through 
her  passion  for  play.  Tho  husband  of  a  fashion- 
able woman  will  not  oflen  find  that  the  library 
is  the  apartment  the  expenses  of  which  involve 
him  in  debt  or  disfifrace.  And  for  one  literary 
slattern,  who  now  manifesto  her  indifference  to 
her  husband  by  the  neglect  of  her  person,  there 
are  scores  of  elegant  spendthriiU  who  ruin  theirs 
by  excess  of  decoration. 

May  I  digress  a  little  while  I  remark,  that  I 
am  far  from  asserting  that  literature  has  never 
filled  women  with  vanity  and  self-conceit :  the 
contrary  is  too  obvious  :  and  it  happens  in  this 
as  in  other  case?,  that  a  few  characters  conspi- 
cuously abnurJ,  have  served  to  brinft  a  whole 
order  into  ridicule.  But  I  will  assert,  that  in 
general  those  whom  books  arc  supposed  to  have 
spoiled,  would  have  been  spoiled  in  another  way 
without  them.  She  who  is  a  vain  pedant  be- 
cause she  has  read  much,  has  probably  that  de- 
fect in  her  mind  which  would  have  made  her  a 
vain  fool  if  she  had  read  nothing.  It  is  not  her 
having  more  knowledge,  but  less  sense,  which 
makes  her  insufferable :  and  ignorance  would 
have  added  little  to  her  value,  for  it  is  not  what 
she  has,  but  what  she  wants,  which  makes  her 
unpleasant.  I'he  truth,  however,  probably  lies 
here,  that  while  her  understonding  was  improv- 
ed, the  tempers  of  her  heart  were  neglected,  and 
that  in  cultivating  the  fame  of  a  savante,  she 
lost  the  humility  of  a  Christian.  But  these  in- 
stances too  furnish  only  a  fVesh  argument  for 
the  gfn^raZ  cultivation  of  the  female  mind.  The 
wider  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge,  would  lo 
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move  that  temptation  to  be  vain  which  may  be 
\    ezelled  by  ita  rarity. 

From  the  union  of  an  unfurnished  mind  and 
a  cold  heart  there  reaulta  a  iiind  of  necessity  for 
dissipation.  The  Teir  term  gives  an  idea  of 
mental  imbecility.  That  which  a  working  and 
fatigued  mind  requires  is  relaxation ;  it  requires 
■omething  to  unbend  itself;  to  slacken  its  efforts, 
to  relieve  it  from  its  exertions ;  while  amusement 
is  the  bunneig  of  feeble  mindti,  and  is  carried  on 
with  a  length  and  seriousness  incompatible  with 
the  refreshing  idea  of  relaxation.  There  is 
scarcely  any  one  thing  which  comes  under  the 
description  of  public  amusement,  which  does  not 
fill  the  space  of  three  or  four  hours  nightly.  Is 
not  that  a  large  proportion  of  refreshment  for  a 
mind,  which,  generally  speaking,  has  been  kept 
wo  many  hours  together  on  the  stretch  in  the 
morning,  by  business,  by  study,  by  devotion  7 

But  white  wo  would  assort  that  a  woman  of  a 
cultivated  intellect  is  not  driven  by  the  same  ne- 
cessity as  others  into  the  giddy  whirl  of  public 
resort ;  who  but  regrets  that  real  cultivation  does 
not  inevitably  preserve  her  from  it  ?  No  wonder 
that  inanity  of^  character,  that  vacuity  of  mind, 
that  torpid  ignorance,  should  plunge  into  dissi- 

Eation  an  thoir  natural  refu|;e ;  should  seek  to 
nry  their  insignificance  in  the  crowd  of  pressing 
moftitudes,  and  hope  to  escape  analysis  and  de- 
tection in  the  undistinguished  mass  of  mixed  as- 
■emblies  !  T^ere  attrition  rubs  all  bodies  smooth, 
and  makes  all  surfaces  alike  !  thither  superficial 
and  external  accomplishments  naturally  fly  as 
to  their  proper  scene  of  action  ;  as  to  a  field 
where  competition  in  Much  perfections  is  in  per- 
petual exercise  ;  whore  the  laurels  of  admiration 
are  to  be  won ;  whence  the  trophies  of  vanity 
may  be  carried  off  triumphantly. 

It  would  indeed  be  matter  of  little  comparative 
regret,  if  this  corrupt  air  were  breathed  only  by 
those  whose  natural  clement  it  seems  to  be  ;  but 
who  can  forbear  lamenting  (hat  the  power  of 
fashion  attracts  into  this  impure  and  unwhole- 
some atmosphere,  minds  also  of  a  better  make, 
of  higher  aims  and  ends,  of  more  ethereal  tem- 
per 7  that  it  attracts  even  those  who,  renouncing 
enjoyments  for  which  they  have  a  genuine  taste, 
and  which  would  make  them  really  happy,  ne- 
glect society  thoy  love  and  pursuits  they  admire. 
21  order  that  they  may  ieem  happy  and  be  fa- 
f-tioniihlc  in  the  chase  of  pleasures  they  despise, 
ind  in  company  they  disapprove !  But  no  cor- 
rectness of  taRte,  no  depth  of  knowledge,  will  in- 
fallibly preserve  a  woman  from  this  contagion, 
unless  her  heart  be  impressed  with  adecpChris- 
tian  conviclion  that  she  is  accountable  for  the 
application  of  time.  Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one 
principl-:>  which  should  more  sedulously  than 
another  be  worked  into  (he  youthful  mind,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  particular  as  well  as  general 
responsibility. 

Theeontajrion  of  dihwipated  manners  is  so  deep, 
so  wide,  and  fatal,  that  if  1  were  called  upon  to 
aflfi|vn  the  predominant  cause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  miKfortunes  and  Cv^rruptions  of  the  great 
TLVt\  gay  in  our  days,  I  should  not  look  for  it 
principally  in  any  obviously  great  or  striking 
eirruinstance :  not  in  the  practice  of  notorious 
vices,  not  originally  in  the  dereliction  of  Chris- 
tian principle ;  but  I  should  without  hesitation 


ascribe  it  to  a  growing;  rcgnlar,  ■ytiwnatic  mtm 
\of  araiisenMintii  ?  <»  an  incessant,  boondleaa,  ant 
not  Yery  disreputable  nunPATioir.  Olher  cor 
ruptions,  though  more  formidable  in  appearance, 
are  yet  less  fiitsl  in  some  respacta,  beeauae  they 
leave  us  intervals  to  reflect  go  tbeir  tnrpiuide 
and  spirit  to  lament  their  exccaaes  :  but  diMpa. 
tion  is  the  more  hopeless,  as  by  engrosain^  al 
most  the  entire  life,  and  enervating  the  whole 
moral  and  intellectual  system,  it  leiaves  neither 
time  for  reflection,  nor  space  for  aelf-examiBa 
tion,  nor  temper  for  the  clMrishing  of  right  aflec- 
tions,  nor  leisure  for  the  operaUon  on  loaiid 
principles,  nor  interval  for  regret,  nor  vigonr  to 
resist  temptation,  nor  energy  to  alnigglt  fir 
amendment 

The  great  master  of  the  scicncn  of  pletion 
among  the  ancients,  who  reduced  it  inio  a  sji. 
tern  which  he  called  the  ehi^  good  of  Man,  di- 
rected that  there  should  be  interval  enoqgb  be* 
tween  the  succession  of  delighte  to  eharpen  in- 
clination ;  and  accordingly  instituted  peiriodieil 
days  of  abstinence  ;  well  knowing  that  gratifie*. 
tion  was  best  promoted  by  prenous  aelf-demaL 
But  so  little  do  our  votaries  of  fashion  nndanteBd 
the  true  nature  of  pleasure,  that  one  Bmosoneiit 
is  allowed  to  overtake  another  without  any  in- 
terval, either  for  recollection  of  the  past  or  pre- 
paration for  the  future.  Even  on  their  own  eelfiih 
principle,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  worse  under- 
stood th,in  this  continuity  of  enjoyment :  ^  to 
such  a  degree  of  labour  is  the  porrait  carried, 
that  the  pleasures  exhaust  instead  of  exhilara- 
ting, and  the  recreations  require  to  bo  rested 
from. 

*^  For,  not  to  argue  the  quesUon  on  the  ground 
of  religion,  but  merely  on  that  of  present  enjov- 
ment  look  abroad  and  see  who  are  the  peo|^  that 
complain  of  weariness,  listlessness  and  dejeeticn. 
You  will  not  find  them  among  the  clasa  of  such 
OS  are  overdone  with  work,  but  with  pleasure. 
The  natural  and  healthful  fatigues  of  bnsioess 
may  be  recruited  by  simple  and  cheap  gratifica- 
tions :  but  a  spirit  worn  down  with  the  loib  of 
amusement,  requires  pleasures,  of  poignancy, 
varied,  multiplied,  stimulating. 

It  has  been  observed  by  medical  writers,  that 
that  sober  excess  in  which  many  indulge,  br 
eating  and  drinking  a  iittle  too  much  at  every 
day*s  dinner  and  every  night's  supper,  more  ef- 
fectually undermines  the  health,  than  thoae  more 
rare  excesses  by  which  others  now  and  then 
break  in  upon  a  life  of  general  sobriety.  This 
illustration  is  not  introduced  with  a  design  to  re- 
commend occasional  deviations  into  grosa  vice, 
by  way  of  a  pious  receipt  for  mending  the  mo- 
rals ;  but  merely  to  suggest  that  there  u  a  pro- 
bability that  those  who  are  sometimes  driven  by 
unresisted  passion  into  irregularities  which  shock 
their  cooler  reason,  are  more  liable  to  be  roused 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  Uian  persona  whose 
perceptions  of  evil  are  blunted  through  a  round 
of  systematical  unceasing  and  yet  not  scandalous 
dissipation.  And  when  I  affirm  that  this  system 
of  regular  indulgence  relaxes  the  soul,  enslaves 
the  heart,  bewitches  the  senses,  and  thus  dis- 
qualifies for  pious  thought  or  useful  action,  with- 
out having  any  thing  in  it  so  groas  as  to  shock 
the  conscience ;  and  when  I  hazard  an  opinion 
that  this  state  is  more  formidaUo,  because  ku 
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alftrminf,  than  that  which  hears  apon  it  a  mora 
dclormined  character  of  evil,  I  no  mora  mean  to 
speak  of  the  latter  in  slight  and  palliating  terms, 
than  I  would  intimate,  becaase  the  sick  some- 
times racover  from  a  (ever,  but  seldom  from  a 
pabT,  that  a  fever  is  theraibre  a  safe  or  a  heslthy 
sUte. 

Bat  there  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  first  con. 
eoction,  out  of  which  the  subsequent  errors  sue. 
oessivelj  grow.  First  then,  as  has  been  obeer- 
ved  befbra,  the  showy  education  of  women  tends 
diiafly  to  qualify  them  for  the  glara  of  public 
assemblies:  secondl?,  they  seem  in  msny  in. 
stances  lo  be  so  educated,  with  a  view  to  the 
graaler  probability  oTtheir  being  splendidly  mar- 
ried ;  thirdly,  it  is  slloged  in  vindication  of  those 
dissipated  practices,  that  daughters  can  only  be 
seen,  and  admirers,  procured  at  balls,  operas, 
and  assemblies :  and  that  theralbra  by  a  natural 
and  neef  iry  consequence,  balls,  operas,  and 
■ssemUies  must  be  followed  up  without  inter - 
missioo  till  the  object  be  efiected.  For  the  bc- 
eomplishment  of  this  object  it  is  that  all  this  com- 
plicated machinery  had  been  praviously  set  a 
going,  and  kept  in  motion  with  an  activity  not 
■t  all  slaokaned  by  the  disordered  state  of  the 
lystem;  for  some  machines,  instead  of  being 
Moppsd,  go  faster  because  the  main  spring  is  out 
of  order ;  the  only  difference  being  that  they  go 
wrong,  and  so  the  increased  rapidity  adds  only 
to  the  quantity  of  error. 

It  is  also,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  an 
error  to  fancy  that  the  love  of  pleasure  exhausts 
itself  by  indulgence,  and  that  the  very  young 
are  chiefly  addicted  to  it  The  contrary  appears 
tu  be  tms.  The  desire  often  grows  with  the 
pnraoit  ID  the  same  degree  as  motion  is  quick- 
ened by  the  eontinoance  of  the  gravitating  force. 

First  then  it  cannot  be  thought  unfair  to  trace 
back  the  excessive  fbndncsfl  ibr  amusement  to 
that  mode  of  education  we  have  elsewhere  repro- 
bated. Few  of  the  accomplishments,  falsely  so 
called,  assist  the  developement  of  the  faculties  : 
they  db  not  exercise  the  judgment,  nor  bring  in- 
to action  those  powera  which  fit  the  heart  and 
Dind  lor  the  occupations  of  life ;  they  do  not  pre- 
pare women  to  love  home,  to  understand  its  oc- 
capations,  to  enliven  its  uniformity,  to  fulfil  its 
dotiet,  to  multiply  its  comibrts :  they  do  not 
lead  to  that  sort  of  experimental  logic,  if  I  may 
so  qieak,  compounded  of  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, which  makes  up  the  moral  science  of  life 
and  manners.  Talents  which  have  display  for 
their  object  despise  the  narrow  stage  of  home  ! 
they  demand  mankind  for  their  spectators,  and 
ths  world  ibr  their  theatre. 

While  we  cannot  help  shrinking  a  little  from 
the  idea  of  a  delicate  young  creature,  lovely  in 
parson,  and  engaging  in  mind  and  manners,  sa- 
crificing nightly  at  the  public  shrine  of  Fashion, 
at  once  the  votary  and  the  victim  ;  we  cannot 
balp  figuring  to  ourselves  how  much  more  in- 
tsresting  she  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  man 
of  sense  and  feeling,  did  he  behold  her  in  the 
aiore  endearing  situation  of  domestic  life.  And 
who  ean  ibrbeiar  wishing,  that  the  good  sense, 
food  taste,  and  delicacy  of  the  men  had  rather 
led  them  to  prefer  seeking  companions  for  life 
in  the  almost  aacred  quiet  of  a  virtuous  home  ? 
T%en  they  might  haf»  had  the  moaos  of  seeing 


and  admiring  those  amiable  beings  in  the  best 
point  of  view  ;  there  they  might  have  been  ena- 
bled to  form  a  justcr  estimate  of  female  worth, 
than  is  likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  scenes  where 
such  qualities  and  talents  as  might  be  expected 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  domestic  comfort  must  ne- 
cessarily bo  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and  where 
such  only  ean  be  brought  into  view  as  are  not 
particularly  calculated  to  insure  the  certainty  of 
home  delights. 

O!  did  they  k<>fp  their  permns  frefh  and  new, 
How  would  they  pluck  allegiance  iVoni  wtn'u  bcaiU, 
And  win  by  raiencfm! 

But  by  what  unaccountable  infatuation  is  it 
that  men  too,  even  men  of  understanding,  join 
in  the  confederacy  against  their  own  happiness, 
by  looking  for  their  home  companions  in  the  re- 
sorts of  vanity  7  Why  do  not  such  men  rise  su- 
perior to  the  illusions  of  fashion  7  Why  do  they 
not  uniformly  seek  her  who  is  to  preside  in  their 
families  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  ?  in  the  prac- 
tice of  every  domestic  duty,  in  the  exercise  of 
every  amiable  virtue,  in  the  exertion  of  every 
elegant  accomplishment?  those  accomplishmento 
of  which  we  have  been  reprobating,  not  the  pos- 
session, but  the  application  7  there  they  would 
find  her  exerting  them  to  their  true  end ;  to  en 
liven  business,  to  animate  retirement,  to  cmbel. 
lish  the  charming  scene  of  family  delights,  to 
heighten  the  interesting  pleasures  of  social  in- 
tercourse, and  rising  in  just  gradation  to  their 
noblest  object,  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  hei 
Saviour. 

If,  indeed,  women  were  mere  outside,  form 
and  face  only,  and  if  mind  made  up  no  part  of 
her  composition,  it  would  fbllow  that  a  ball-room 
was  quite  as  appropriate  a  place  for  choosing  a 
wife,  as  an  exhibition  room  for  choosing  a  pic- 
ture. But,  inasmuch  as  women  are  not  mere 
portraits,  their  value  not  being  determinable  by  a- 
glance  of  the  eye,  it  follows  that  a  different  mode 
of  appreciating  their  value,  and  a  different  place 
for  viewing  them- antecedent  to  their  being  in- 
dividually selected,  is  desirable.  The  two  cases 
differ  also  in  this,  that  if  a  man  select  a  picture 
for  himself  from  among  all  its  exhibited  compe- 
titors, and  bring  it  to  his  own  house,  the  picture 
being  passive,  he  is  able  to  Jix  it  there  :  whila 
the  wife,  picked  op  at  a  public  place,  and  accus- 
tomed to  incessant  display,  will  not,  it  is  proba- 
ble, when  brought  home,  stick  so  quietly  to  the 
spot  where  he  fixes  her,  but  will  escape  to  the 
exhibition-room  again,  and  continue  to  be  dis- 
played at  every  subsequent  exhibition,  just  as  if 
she  were  not  become  private  property,  and  had 
never  been  definitely  disposed  of 

It  is  the  novelty  of  a  thing  which  astonishes 
us,  and  not  its  absurdity  ;  objects  may  be  so  long 
kept  before  the  eye  that  it  begins  no  longer  to 
observe  them;  or  may  be  brought  into  such 
close  contact  with  it,  that  it  does  not  discern 
them.  Long  habit  so  reconciles  us  to  almost  any 
thing,  that  the  grossest  improprieties  cease  to 
strike  us  when  they  once  make  a  part  of  tiio 
common  course  of  action.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
a  strong  reason  for  carefully  silling  every  opi- 
nion and  every  practice  before  we  let  them  in" 
corporate  into  the  mass  of  our  habits,  for  after 
that  time  they  will  he  no  more  examined. — Would 
it  not  be  accounted  preposterous  for  a  young 
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man  to  say  he  had  fancied  inch  a  lady  woald  ] 
dance  a  better  minuet  becaoBC  be  had  seen  her  ' 
behare  devoutly  at  church,  and  therefore  had  I 
chosen  her  for  his  partner  ?  and  yet  he  is  not  | 
thought  at  all  absurd  when  he  intimates  that  he  ■ 
chose  a  partner  for  life  because  he  was  pleased 
with  her  at  a  balL  Surely  the  place  of  choosing 
and  the  motives  of  choice,  would  be  just  as  ap> 
propriate  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  mia* 
take,  if  the  judgment  failed,  not  quite  so  serious. 

There  is  among  the  more  elevated  classes  of 
■ociety,  a  certain  set  of  persons  who  are  pleased 
ezdufiivcly  to  call  themselves,  and  whom  others 
by  a  sort  of  compelled  courtesy  are  pleased  to 
call,  the  Jine  world.  This  small  detachment 
consider  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  just  as  the  ancient  Grecians  did 
theirs,  that  is  as  the  Grecians  thought  there 
were  but  two  sorts  of  beings,  and  that  all  who 
were  not  Grecians  were  barbarians;  so  this 
cerimin  $et  conceives  of  society  as  resolving  it- 
self into  two  distinct  classes,  the^ne  world  and 
the  people  ;  to  which  last  class  they  turn  over 
&1I  who  do  not  belong  to  their  little  coterie ^  how- 
ever high  their  rank,  or  fortune,  or  merit. 
Celebrity,  in  their  estimation,  is  not  bestowed  by 
birth  or  talents,  but  by  being  connected  with 
ihem.  They  have  laws,  immunities,  privileges, 
and  almost  a  language  of  their  own  ;  they  form 
a  kind  of  distinct  eatt^  and  with  a  sort  of  eoprit 
du  eorpt  detach  themselves  from  others,  even  in 
general  society,  by  an  affectation  of  distance 
and  coldness ;  and  only  whisper  and  smile  in 
their  own  little  groups  of  the  initiated :  their 
confines  are  jealously  guarded,  and  their  privi* 
leges  are  incommunicable. 

In  this  society  a  young  man  loses  his  natural 
character,  which,  whatever,  it  might  have  boen 
originally,  is  melted  down  and  cast  into  the  one 
prevailing  mould  of  fashion  :  all  the  strong,  na- 
live,  discriminating  qualities  of  his  mind  being 
made  to  take  one  shape,  one  stamp,  one  super- 
•cription !  However  varied  and  distinct  might 
have  been  Uie  materials  which  nature  threw  into 
the  crucible,  plastic  fashion  takes  care  that  they 
shall  all  be  the  same,  or  at  least  appear  the  same, 
when  they  come  out  of  the  mould.  A  young 
man  in  snch  an  artificisl  state  of  society,  accus- 
tomed to  the  voluptuous  ease,  refined  luxuries, 
■ofl  accommodations,  obsequious  attendance, 
and  all  the  unrestrained  indulgencies  of  a  fash- 
able  club,  is  not  to  be  expected  afler  marriage 
to  take  very  cordially  to  a  home,  unless  very 
extraordinary  exertions  are  made  to  amuse, 
to  attach,  and  to  interest  him :  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  lend  a  very  helping  hand  to  the 
onion,  whose  most  laborious  exertions  have 
hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  selfish  stratagem 
to  reconcile  health   with  pleasure.     Excess  of 

S-atification  has  only  served  to  make  him  irrita- 
e  and  exacting ;  it  will  of  course  6e  no  part  of 
hia  project  to  make  sacrifices,  he  will  expect  lo 
receive  them :  and  what  would  appear  incredi- 
ble to  the  Paladiru  of  gallant  times,  and  the 
Ckevalier$  Preux  of  more  heroic  days,  oven  in 
the  necessary  business  of  establishing  himself 
for  lift,  he  sometimes  is  more  disposed  to  expect 
attentions  than  to  make  advances. 

Thus  the  indolent  son  of  fashion,  with  a  thou- 
■and  fine,  but  dormant  qualities,  which  a  bad 


tone  of  manners  torhidm  him  to  bruif  into 
cise  :  with  real  eneri^ies  which  that  tone  doti 
not  allow  liim  to  discover,  and  an  anreal  apathy 
which  it  commands  him  to  feign ;  with  the  heart 
of  a  hero,  perhaps,  if  called  into  the  field,  affeela 
at  home  tlie  manners  of  a  Sybarite ;  and  he  who^ 
with  a  Roman,  or  what  is  more,  with  a  Briliih 
valour,  would  leap  into  the  i^iilf  at  the  call  of 
public  duty, 

T«t  in  tte  loft  and  pipiag  time  of  peace, 

when  fashion  has  resumed  her  rights,  wosld 
murmur  if  a  rose  leaf  lay  doable  under  iiim. 

The  clubs  above  alluded  to,  as  has  boen  said, 
generate  and  cherish  luznrioos  habits,  Ihn 
their  perfect  ease,  undress,  liberty,  and  inattsn. 
tion  to  the  distinctions  of  rank ;  they  promolB  a 
love  of  play,  and  in  short,  every  temper  and  spirit 
which  tends  to  uudomegtieaie  ;  and  what  adds 
to  the  mischief  is,  all  this  is  attained  at  a  cheap 
rate  compared  with  what  may  be  prooorad  at 
home  in  the  same  style. 

These  indulgences,  and  this  hahit  of  min^ 
gratify  so  many  passions,  that  a  woman  caa 
never  hope  successfully  to  counteract  the  evil  by 
supplying  at  home  gratifications  which  aie  ef 
the  $ame  kind,  or  which  gratify  the  tame  hMM, 
Now  a  passion  for  gratirying  vanity,  and  a  spirit 
of  dissipation  is  a  passion  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
therefore,  though  for  a  few  weeks,  a  msn  who 
has  chosen  his  wife  in  the  public  hanats,  and 
tliis  wifb  a  woman  made  up  of  accss^isAmcali, 
may,  from  the  novelty  of  the  connexion  and 
of  the  scene,  continue  domestic ;  yet  in  a  little 
time  she  will  find  tJiat  those  passions,  to  which 
she  has  trusted  for  making  pleasant  the  married 
lifb  of  her  husband,  will  crave  the  still  highsr 
pleasures  of  the  club ;  and  while  these  ars  pur. 
sued,  she  will  be  consigned  over  to  solitary 
evenings  at  home,  or  driven  back  to  the  did 
dissipations. 

To  conquer  the  passions  for  dub  gratifica- 
tions, a  woman  must  not  strive  lo  fhed  it  with 
sufficient  aliment  of  the  same  kind  in  her  so- 
ciety, either  at  home  or  abroad ;  she  most  sap- 
plant  and  overcome  it  by  a  passion  of  a  dtfiersnt 
nature,  which  Providence  has  kindly  planted 
within  us ;  I  mean  by  inspiring  him  with  the 
love  of  fire-side  enjoyments.  Bat  to  qoalifr 
herself  for  administering  these  she  most  eoL 
tivate  her  understanding,  and  her  heart,  and  her 
temper,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  that  modicom 
of  accomplishments  suited  to  his  tasls,  which 
may  qualify  her  for  possessing,  both  for  him  and 
for  herself,  greater  varieties  of  safh  recreatkm. 

One  great  cause  of  the  want  of  attachment  in 
these  modish  couples  is,  that  by  living  in  the 
world  at  large,  thev  are  not  driven  to  depend  on 
each  other  as  the  chief  source  of  comfort.  Nov 
it  is  pretty  clear,  in  spite  of  modem  theories, 
that  the  very  fVame  and  being  of  societies, 
whether  great  or  small,  public  or  private,  is 
jointed  and  glued  together  by  dependence. 
Those  attachments,  which  arise  from,  and  are 
compacted  by,  a  sense  of  mutual  wants,  mutual 
affection,  mutual  benefit,  and  mutoal  obligation, 
are  the  cement,  which  secure  the  onion  of  tlia 
family  as  well  as  of  the  state. 

Unfortunately,  when  two  young  persons  of 
the  above  description  marry,  thn  uioo  is  some 
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tiiDM  eaoaiiiami  nther  u    Ihc   end    Ihui   the  >  liLLls  timo  logctlicr,  K  u  to  fct  BcqauiilBiI 

bcginniof  of  uien|igeineiiti  thu  ■Itachdiintof  with  each  other  :  and  if  each  vonld  lire  in  the 

ctcb  U>  Ilie  other  in  lallier  viawad  ai  an  object  tiwljF  uiiil  con Bciontious  exercise  of  Ihoie  tatenta 

already  cocnpleied,  than  u  one  which  niamaga  and  iltraclions  whicli  thsy  iiometimet  know  hnn- 

it  to  confirm  more  cluicly.     I)ul  Ihc  companion  to  produce  on  ocuaaiona  not  qaitt  »  jiuliRablB ; 

for  lila  ii  not  alwaya  choaen  from   the   pureil  (hey  would,  1  iin  perauaJcd,  oAen  find  out  each 

motive ;  ahs  ia  leleeled,  perhapa,  because  the  ia  other  to  be  very  agreeable  people.     And  both 

mdinired  hy  other  men,  rather  than  becauic  iho  of  tliem,  delighted  and  delighting,  receiving  uid 

poaaeaaea  in  ui  ainitnent  degree  Ihoie  peculiar  beitowing  happincae,  would  no  hingcr  be  driven 

qualiica  H-hich  arc  likely  to  conalitute  the  indi-  to  the  neccaaily  of  parpetuallj   eacaping  fttnn 

lidual  liappiiMWa  of  the  man  who  chooaea  hci.  homo  u  from  iJia  only  aeene  which  ofieri  no 

Vanity  luurpi  the  place  of  affection ;  and  indo-  poaaible   nuiteriala  for  pigaaure.    The  aloady 

lapcs  awallowa  up  the  judgmenL     Not  happi-  and  growing  attachment,  imprered  by  unbound- 

acM,  bat  Boma  aoaj  aubatituta  for  happineaa  ia  ed  confidence  and  mutual  interchange  of  aenti- 

parsned  ;  and  a  clioice  which  may  oicito  envy,  tnenta  ;    judgment    ripening,    and    aiporienee 

rather  than  produce  satiafaction,  i(  adopted  ae  (Irengthcning  that  cateem  wliich  taats  and  in- 

the  maana  ofeeTeeting  it.  clination  Ural  inipirsd  ;  each  party  itudying  to 

The  pair,  not  malchtd  bal  joined,  aet  out  aepa-  ptomole  the  eternal  aa  well  aa  lemporai  happi- 

lately  with  their   independent   and  individual  nets  of  the  other;  each  correcting  the  erron, 

pqnuita.    Whether  it  made  a  part  oftheir  origi.  improving  llie   principles   and    confirming  t)M 

nal  plan  or  not,  that  they  should  be  indiapenaa-  faith  of  the  beloved  object ;  thia  would  eorieh  tho 

y"    iMoaaaary  to  each  other's  comfort,  tho  aeuso  feeling  heart  with  gralificalioos  which  the  in. 

thia  neceaaity,  probably  not  \eiy  strong   at  aolvent  world  hoc  not  lo  baatow  :  auch  an  haait 

first,  rather  diminiahca  than  incrcaaea  by  (lino  i  would  conipers  its  interesting  dnmsatic  scettai 

Uisy  liva  an  much  in  the  world,  and  so  little  with  tbo  vapid  plaaaurea  of  public  reaort,  till  it 

tofetber,  that  (o  atand  wall  with  their  oan  itt  would  fly  to  its  own  home,  not   from  necessity 

oootiiiaes  (he  faiourioi  project  of  each ;  while  but  from  taato ;  not  from  custom,  but   cboioe ; 

ta  stand  well  with  each  other  is  conaidcred  as  not  from  duty,  bnt  delight. 

•a  uiMler  part  of  the  plot  in  tho  drama  of  life.  It  may  aeem  a  eontradiction  to  have  assarled, 

WbtrcBB,  did  tiiey  alart  in  tho  conjugal  race  that  beings  of  all  agea,  tempera   and  talents, 

with  the  fixed  idaa  that  tliey  were  to  look  to  should  uith  auch  unremitting  industry  Ibllow 

•Bsliathar'  tor  their  cliief  worldly  happiness,  not  up  any  way  of  lite,  if  they  did  not  Rnd  somo 

«aly  priDcipla,  hut  prudence,  and  even  selfish,  enjoyment  in  it:  jet  I  appeal  to  tha  boaoms  of 

TUM.  •piiilirt  rinniiiirr  them  of  the  neceaaity  of  these  incessant  himtora  in  the  chase  of  ploaaore, 

aodnliwwly  millivatinr  rarh  other's  esteem  and  whether  they  are  really  happy.     No: — in  the 

aSectiaaBBlba  grand  mean*  of  promoting  that  full  tide  and  torrent  of  diversion,  iu   the  Ml 

lismiiiiwi    Butvonity,  and  the  desire  of  flattery  blaze  of  gayety  and  splendor, 

•M  apploasa,  still  continue  to  operate.     Even  TUeheart.diairuailBf.aakairiliia  keJorT 

aAcr  tha  fauatand  is  brought  to  feel  a  perfect '"'  d  .  ,.         -                               ,<                     -.  j  i 

difbrane.G.rhi.wire.he\till  like.  iT  ace   her  B«t  there  is  an  anuoua  rBstl.«ne»  eic.ted  by 

deoaratad  in  a  style  which  m.y  serve  to  jUBtily  ^^  P"""".  »!*"=''■  'f  not  tntereat.ng.  la  bust. 

kUchoioa.    Ifa'aneoorage.  her  toaet  i,£f  h^  Img-    There.i»  (he  drood^  and  partly  the  d.a- 

»npn.  Dot  •>  much  foe  hiaown  gratification,  as  '"dit,  of  tomg   aua«cWd  of  having  one  hour 

Sat  his  aelCtofa  may  be  flattered,  by  her  con-  unmortgaged,  not  only  to  aucoessive.  but  eon. 

tinuiDF  lo  attract  the  admiration  of  those  who«i  '""'''"B  ""Pjee™"" .  »!"-  '»  >».  ""i  "«  fhe 

opinio  U  the  Mondard  by  which  he  meaaurca  P'"""  °[  the  engagement  itaelf,  which  u  the 

"^                                                                in  the  ''"J^'^' — There  la  an  agitation  m  the  arrange. 

re  ia  a  tumult  kep' 
a  busy  Ihoueb  treac 

ttHea  DVaHCVa   UV    JiBEJIUBMLIU,  aUU  VAUIULLDU  BD  ■.'-..          ^                       f      .          ^L                     I.-     1-     -.               f 

..d,j,a  ^  ■uidi.n   lo   .a,.rn,...     ir  .h.  ■"".»»    S.r  ™fcl_th.    n„Jl,pl,.,lj    of 

_,;;  Ihi.  nn.pli«l.>l  lu.s<,.  .b.  wm  tain-  »''",""""  «"'?■  '""'■  ,™'  "'I   "iP" 

k.1  lo  ho ...  p,i.=i,ta.  f"'  'Y ' " ;         '  .'■  r  .'""^r 

^  II.  d«.r...  ».i™«.  Ih.  pS-it  in»,-  '"'J-    Tl.™  Ihm  "  Ik.  M  •(  l.m,  ,.,md 

.,>ltk„.Ud.unlU.  i!cm..„i^  .h.P  oth.r.  .n,  »..l,jttd  jlljl,,..ph.f.hn.. 

■k. ;.i  ^L tk.  l..k  ...A  .,k_  inB  our  ""■  modi.h  Tnand   that  wb  sra  going 


tion  of  Ite  ooco  locisl  dionei ;  Iha  Ule  and 

nUMatiDi  Doal  ia  oommonly  hurried  ovar  by  .,   .        ,,.     j.  ^^  ,   -^        ^- 

Ik.  bivoi'  "Id  aloraol,  pair.  Iha.  iha  oo,  m.',  "  ,'?'V  W-    Si'"""l"""  *•'  S° 

■ .!„__._   j___  (.__  !.:_  _i„i. J  ai _.!,-,_  halFwiJd  at  irtine  obJiFed  toatavawav, —  1  nei 


.e  feigned  regret 


~™TK'loT,^.  'bia'-rt  and  ,b.  oE  Mr-'"  ..  baing  ob.igad  »  .1.,  ...,,-Tba„ 

bb»  pan,.    Aod  io  Ihaa.  ooid  abalxaabid  i- lb.  ».;.l -n  .r...il,.g  .by  ij  l(.,.,,a.l 

Uaa^JaM  Ibaj  olUo  lU.   a.  liW.  paioa  lo  ='  b«iJ..k,og  oompa-ion ;  „  J  of  .halianjlbg 

.«.rt.i.iaboll.,.a.itlb.oo...ap^ol..l,  "•?•"  'l  lap-a-oling  lb.,,  „j.g.a,«,l.  aa 

H.  -,l,h.ma.  l.iig  i.  lb.  world  L  .hJ.  $!""■  T'Z^'^r^br.i.  ^L'.o.T.ZK'r:; 

^m£^  did.0.  faaliloaaaaaa^l.  appaa,  ^^  rbMotYr,? Sfa'"; 

TtaHr  thaio  Toobg.   a«l   parbapa    laall,  l»i  b.ngij  foll.wan,,  loo  aagar  b.  ba  o..»a 

aaiaUa  psraona  coobl  aUoggla  agaioal  tha  im-  .  Tha  janaulion  ivbicta  ia  Ukaa  .(aiail  Iba  fmM 

(•liaM  If  raonr  of  balliaili  and  coolriva  lo  paaa  lity  of  baiof  uaaotafad  by  Iba  loo,  iDlairal  baliaaao 
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In  tho  auceeMion  of  open  boaset,  in  which 
pleasure  is  to  be  started  and  pursued  on  any 
given  night,  the  actual  place  is  never  taken  into 
the  account  of  enjoyments  the  scene  of  which 
is  always  supposed  to  lie  in  any  place  where 
her  votaries  happen  not  to  be.  Pleasure  has  no 
present  tense :  but  in  the  house  which  her  pur- 
suers have  just  quitted,  and  in  the  house  to 
which  they  are  just  hastening,  a  stranger  might 
conclude  the  sAppery  goddess  had  really  fixed 
her  throne,  and  that  her  worshippers  considered 
tlie  existing  scene,  which  they  seem  compelled 
to  suffer,  but  from  which  they  are  eager  to  es- 
cape,  as  really  detaining  them  from  some  posi- 
tive joy  to  which  they  are  flying  in  the  next 
crowd ;  till,  if  ho  met  them  there,  he  would  find 
tho  component  parts  of  each  precisely  the  same. 
He  would  hear  the  same  stated  phrases  inter- 
nipted,  not  answered,  by  the  same  stated  replies, 
the  unfinished  sentence  *  driven  adverse  to  the 
winds,*  by  pressing  multitudes ;  the  same  warm 
regret  mutually  exchanged  by  two  friendt  (who 
hM  expressly  denied  to  each  other  all  the  win- 
ter) that  they  had  not  met  before ;  the  same  8of\ 
and  smiling  sorrow  at  being  torn  away  from 
each  other  now ;  the  same  avowed  anxiety  to 
renew  the  meeting,  with  perha(>s  the  same  se* 
cret  resolution  to  avoid  it.  He  would  hear  de- 
scribed with  the  same  pathetic  earnestness  the 
difficulties  of  getting  into  this  house,  and  the 
dangers  of  getting  out  of  the  last !  the  perilous 
retreat  of  fbrmer  nights,  effected  amidst  the 
■hock  of  chariots,  and  the  clang  of  contending 
coachmen  !  a  retreat  indeed  efiectcd  with  a  skill 
and  peril  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ten  thousand^ 
and  detailed  with  far  jusiter  triumph :  for  that 
which  happened  only  once  in  a  life  to  the  Gre- 
cian hero,  occurs  to  these  British  heroines  every 
night.  There  is  one  point  of  resemblance,  in- 
deed, between  them,  in  which  the  comparison 
fails;  for  the  commander  with  a  mauvaige honte 
at  which  a  truo  female  veteran  would  blush,  is 
remarkable  for  never  naming  himself. 

With  *  mysterious  reverence'  I  forbear  to  des- 
cant on  those  serious  and  interesting  riles,  for 
tho  more  august  and  solemn  celebration  of 
which,  Fashion  nightly  convenes  these  splendid 
myriads  to  her  more  sumptuous  temples.  Rites ! 
which,  when  engaged  in  with  duo  devotion,  ab- 
sorb the  whole  soul,  and  call  every  passion  into 
exorcise,  except  indeed  those  of  love,  and  peace, 
and  kindness,  and  gentleness.  Inspiring  rites  ! 
which  stimulate  fear,  rouse  hope,  kindle  zeal, 
quicken  dulncss,  sharpen  discernment,  exercise 
memory,  inflame  curiosity  !  Rites !  in  short,  in 
the  due  performance  of  which  all  the  energies 
and  attentions,  all  the  powers  and  abilities,  all 
the  abstraction  and  exertion,  all  the  diligence 
and  devotedness,  all  the  sacrifice  of  time,  all  the 
contempt  of  cose,  all  the  neglect  of  sleep,  all  the 
oblivion  of  care,  all  the  risks  of  fortune  (half  of 
which,  if  directed  to  their  true  objects,  would 
change  the  very  face  of  the  world)  all  these  are 
concentrated  to  one  point ;  a  point  in  which  tho 
wise  and  the  weak,  the  learned  and  the  igno- 


the  invitation  and  the  pftriod  nf  itip  aoeomplinhincnt,  n- 
mindi  ui  of  what  histnrian^  remark  of  tho  citizen*  of 
ancient  Crotona,  who  usnl  to  Mend  thnir  invitations 
a  jFcar  before  the  tinm.  that  the  ifun«ts  mifht  prepars 
bolta  tbeir  dress  and  their  appetite  for  the  visit. 


rant,  the  fair  and  the  frightfol,  tht  ■!  ^  _ 
the  dull,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  patrician  and 
the  plebian,  meet  in  one  common  and  onifimt 
equality;  an  equality  at  religiooaly  mpecled 
in  these  solemnities,  in  which  all  diatinctioDv 
are  levelled  at  a  blow  (and  of  which  the  veij 
spirit  therefore  is  democratical)  as  it  is  oombaU 
ted  in  all  other  instances. 

Behold  four  kinics*  in  majesty  revered. 
With  hoary  whislcers  and  a  forked  beard 
And  four  (air  qunens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  6ow*r, 
The  expressive  emUem  of  tiieir  softer  pow^ : 
Four  knavt>i  in  earbs  suocini.  a  Irusiy  band. 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  ibeir  band; 
And  party-eolour'd  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvrt  plain.* 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
Or  public  amictemeiitf . 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  the  long  eimtcitBd 
field  of  controversy  as  to  the  individual  unme- 
ments  which  may  be  considered  aa  wmSB  and 
lawful  for  those  women  of  the  higher  elaaa  wlu^ 
make  a  strict  profession  of  Christianity.  Tba 
judgment  they  will  be  likely  to  form  ror  them- 
selves on  the  subject,  and  the  plan  tbey  will 
consequently  adopt,  will  depend  much  on  th* 
clearness  or  obscurity  of  their  religioiis  Tiewi, 
and  on  the  greater  or  less  progrees  tbej.  have 
made  in  their  Christian  couree.  It  it  in  their 
choice  of  amusements  that  you  are  able,  in  eouM 
measure  to  get  acquainted  with  tho  real  diaposi* 
tions  of  mankind.  In  their  ftimiiese,  in  the 
leading  employments  of  life,  tlieir  path  ia  in  a 
good  degree  chalked  out  for  them  :  there  ia  in 
this  respect  a  sort  of  general  character ;  wherein 
the  (|reater  part,  more  or  less,  must  ooincidew 
But  in  their  pleatureg  the  choice  is  voluntary, 
the  taste  is  self-directed,  the  propensity  ie  indei- 
pcndent ;  and  of  course  the  habitual  stale,  the 
genuine  bent  and  bias  of  the  temper,  are  most 
likely  to  be  seen  in  those  pursuits  which  eveiy 
person  is  at  liberty  to  choose  for  himaelf. 

When  a  truly  religious  principle  ahal!  have 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to  prodnoft 
tliat  conscientious  and  habitual  improvement  of' 
time  before  recommended,  it  will  discover  itself 
by  an  increasing  indifference  and  even  deadnew 
to  those  pleasures  which  are  interesting  to  tfaa 
world  at  largo.  A  woman  under  the  predomi- 
nating influence  of  such  a  principle,  wiU  bcgia 
to  discover  that  the  same  thing  which  in  itaelf 
is  innocent  may  yet  be  comparatively  wrong. 
She  will  begin  to  feel  that  there  are  manr 
amusements  and  employments  which,  though 
they  have  nothing  censurable  in  tberaselvee,  yet 
if  they  be  allowed  to  intrench  on  boars  wbioh 
ought  to  be  dedicated  to  still  better  porpoaei^ 
or  if  they  are  protracted  to  an  undue  length ;  or 
above  all,  if  by  softening  and  relaxing  her  min4 
and  dissipating  her  spirits,  they  so  indiapoee  her 
for  better  pursuits  as  to  render  subsequent  datien 
a  burden,  they  become  in  that  case  clearly  wrong' 
for  her,  whatever  they  may  be  for  others.  Now 
as  temptations  of  this  sort  are  the  peoolur  dao- 
gers  of^  better  kind  of  characters,  the  aterifioe  of 
such  little  gratifications  aa  raaj  kmv§  no  gntit 
*  £ape  of  ths  Losk 
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hmnm  im  tktm^  eoae  in  among  the  daily  calls  to 
MifUleBial  in  a  CShristian. 

The  fine  arte,  for  intUnoe,  polite  literatare, 
elefanC  aociety,  theae  are  amongr  the  lawfU,  and 
liberal,  and  bMoming  recreations  of  higher  life ; 
yet  if  even  tiieee  be  callivated  to  the  neglect  or 
eadasion  of  severer  daties ;  if  they  interfere 
with  serioos  studies,  or  disqualify  the  mind  for 
leligions  exercises,  it  is  an  intimation  that  they 
have  been  too  mnch  indalged,  and  under  such 
cifciunstanoes,  it  might  be  the  part  of  Christian 
eircnmepection  to  inquire  if  the  time  devoted  to 
them  ought  not  to  be  abridged.  Above  all,  a 
tender  eonscienoe  will  never  lose  sight  of  one 
safe  role  of  determining  in  all  doubtful  cases : 
if  the  point  be  so  nice  tluit  though  we  hope  upon 
the  wbols  there  may  be  no  harm  in  engaging  in 
it,  we  may  at  least  be  always  quite  sure  that 
there  eea  be  no  harm  in  letting  it  alone.  The 
adopCioo  of  this  simple  rule  would  put  a  period 
to  much  npprofiteble  casuistry. 

The  priociple  of  being  responsiblo  for  the  use 
of  tins  oooe  fixed  in  the  mind,  the  conscientious 
Christian  will  be  making  a  continual  progress 
in  the  great  art  of  tomin|r  time  to  account    lu 
the  first  stofu  of  her  reheion  she  will  have  ab- 
steinad  from  pleasures  which  began  a  little  to 
weond  the  eonseienccor  which  assumed  a  ques. 
tionable  ahape ;  but  she  will  probably  have  ab- 
stained with  regret,  and  with  a  secret  wish  that 
eonaeieaee  eeula  have  permitted  her  to  keep 
well  with  pleasure  and  religion  too.    But  yon 
may  disoam  in  her  subsequent  course  that  she 
has  readied  a  more  advanced  stage,  by  her  be. 
ginmng  to  neglect  even  such  pleasures  or  em- 
ploymente  aa  have  no  moral  turpitude  in  them, 
but  are  merely  what  are  called  innocent    This 
relinqoiahoMat  arises,  not  so  much  from  her 
feeling  still  more  the  restrainU  of  religion,  as 
frum  the  improvement  in  her  religious  taste. 
Pleasures  cannot  now  atUch  her  merely  from 
being  innocent,  unless  they  are  likewise  inte- 
resting, and  to  be  interesting  they  must  be  con- 
sonant to  her  superinduced  views.    She  is  not 
contentod  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  her  time 
harmlesaly,  it  must  be  spent  profitebly  also. 
Nay,  if  ahe  be  indeed  earnestly  *  pressing  to- 
wards the  mark,*  it  will  not.  be  even  enough  for 
her  that  her  present  pursuit  be  good  if  she  be 
convineed  that  it  might  be  still  better.     Her 
contempt  of  ordinary  enioymente  will  increase 
in  a  direct  proportion  to  her  increased  relish  for 
tboee  pleasures  which  religion  enjoins  and  be- 
ilowB.    So  that  at  length  if  it  were  possible  to 
suppose  that  an  angel  could  come  down  to  teke 
off  as  it  were  the  interdict,  and  to  invite  her  to 
itsume  all  the  pleasures  she  had  renounced,  and 
Is  reeame  them  with  complete  impunity ;  she 
would  reject  the  invitetion,  because,  from  an 
impravement  in  her  spiritual  taste,  she  would 
dsspise  those  delighte  from  which  she  had  at 
first  afaatained  through  fear.    Till  her  will  and 
ifiections  come  heartily  to  be  engaged  in  the 
MTvlee  of  God,  the  progress  will  not  be  com- 
fcrtabie ;  but  when  once  they  are  so  engaged, 
the  attaehment  to  this  service  will  be  cordial, 
ind  bar  heart  will  not  desire  to  go  back  and  toil 
agaia  in  the  drudgery  of  the  world.    For  her 
religion  has  not  ao  much  given  her  a  new  creed, 
u  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  lift. 
Yflb  L 


^  As  her  views  are  become  new,  ao  her  tempers^ 
dispositions,  testes,  actions,  pursuits,  choice  of 
company,  choice  of  amusements,  are  new  also  ; 
her  employment  of  time  is  changed,  her  turn  of 
conversation  is  altered ;  *  old  things  are  passed 
away,  all  things  are  become  new.'  In  dissipated 
and  worldly  society,  she  will  seldom  fail  to  feel 
a  sort  of  uneasiness,  which  will  produce  one  of 
these  two  efiecte ;  she  will  either,  as  proper  sea« 
sons  present  themselves,  struggle  hard  to  Intro ' 
duce  such  subjecte  as  may  be  useful  to  others^ 
or,  supposing  that  she  finds  herself  unable  to 
efi*ect  this,  she  will  as  far  as  she  prudently  can« 
absent  herself  from  all  unprofiteble  kind  of  so- 
ciety. Indeed  her  manner  of  conducting  her- 
self under  these  circumstances  may  serve  to 
furnish  her  with  a  test  of  her  own  sincerity 
For  while  people  are  contending  for  a  little  mora 
of  this  amusement,  and  pleading  for  a  little  ex* 
tension  of  that  gratification,  and  fighting  in  or* 
der  that  they  may  hedge  in  a  little  more  terri- 
tory to  their  pleasure  ground,  they  are  exhibit- 
ing a  kind  of  evidence  against  themselves,  that 
they  are  not  yet  *  renewed  in  the  spirft  of  their 
mind.* 

It  has  been  warmly  urged  as  an  obiection  to 
certein  religious  books,  and  particularly  against 
a  recent  work  of  high  worth  snd  celebrity,  by  m 
distinguished  layman,*  that  they  have  set  tb» 
standard  of  self^deniaJ  higher  than  reason  or 
even  than  Christianity  requires.  The  works  dd 
indeed  elevate  the  general  tone  of  religion  to  m 
higher  piteh  than  is  quite  convenient  to  those 
who  are  at  infinite  pains  to  construct  a  comfort* 
able  and  comprehensive  plan  which  shall  units 
the  questionable  pleasures  of  this  world  with  tha 
promised  happiness  of  the  next  I  say  it  haw 
been  sometimes  objected,  even  by  those  reader* 
who,  on  the  whole,  greatly  admire  the  particular 
work  alluded  to,  that  it  is  unreasonably  strict  in 
the  preceptive  and  prohibitory  parte ;  and  espe- 
cially that  it  individually  and  specifically  for- 
bids certein  fashionable  amusemonte,  with  a  se- 
verity not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  in 
scrupulously  rigid  in  condemning  diversions 
against  which  nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Tes* 
tement.  B^h  objector,  however,  is  so  far  rea- 
sonable, as  only  to  beg  quarter  for  her  own  fa* 
vourito  diversion,  and  generously  abandons  tfao 
defence  of  those  in  which  she  herself  has  nv 
particular  pleasure. 

But  these  objectors  do  not  seem  to  understend: 
the  true  genius  of  Christianity.  They  do  not 
consider  that  it  is  the  character  of  the  j^pel  tor 
exhibit  a  scheme  of  principles,  of  which  it  in 
the  tendency  to  infuse  such  a  spirit  of  holinesn' 
as  must  be  utterly  incompatible,  not  only  with 
customs  decidedly  vicious,  but  with  the  very 
spirit  of  worldly  pleasure.  They  do  not  consider 
that  Christianity  is  neither  a  teble  of  ethics,  nor 
a  system  of  opinions,  nor  a  bundle  of  rods  to- 
punish,  nor  an  exhibition  of  rewards  to  allure, 
nor  a  scheme  of  restrainte  to  terrify,  nor  merely 
a  code  of  laws  to  restrict ;  but  it  is  a  new  prin- 
ciple infused  into  the  heart  by  the  word  and  tha 
Spirit  of  God ;  out  of  which  principle  will  in- 
evitebly  grow  right  opinions,  renewed  affections,^ 
correct  morals,  pure  desires,  heavenly  tempers, 
and  holy  habite,  with  an  invariable  desire  oC^ 
•  Practical  View,  Ac  by  Hr  Wilberforee. 
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plouing  God,  and  a  oontUnt  fear  of  nffbndingr 
biui.  A  real  Christiaii  whose  heart  is  thoroug-h- 
\y  imbued  with  this  principle,  can  no  more  re- 
turn to  tlio  amuMments  of  the  world,  than  a 
philofopher  can  bo  refreehod  with  the  diversion! 
of  the  vulgar,  or  a  man  be  amused  with  the  re. 
creations  of  a  child.  The  New  Testament  is 
not  a  mere  statute  book :  it  is  not  a  table  where 
every  offisnce  is  detailed,  and  ita  corresponding 
penalty  annexed :  it  is  not  so  much  a  cmnpila- 
tion^MB  a  tpirit  of  laws:  it  does  not  so  much 
prohibit  every  individual  wrong  practice,  as 
MiggCMt  a  temper  and  implant  a  general  princi- 
ple with  which  every  wrong  practice  is  ineom. 
patible.  It  did  not,  for  instance,  so  much  attack 
the  then  reigning  and  corrupt  fashions,  which 
"were  probably  like  the  fashions  of  other  coun- 
tries, temporary  and  local,  as  it  struck  at  the 
irorldliness,  which  is  the  root  and  stock  from 
which  all  corrupt  feahions  proceed. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  who  addressed  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  Israelitish  women,  in- 
veighed not  only  against  vanity,  luxury,  and 
immodesty,  in  general ;  but  with  great  propriety 
censured  even  those  precise  instances  of  each, 
to  which  the  women  of  rank,  in  the  particular 
country  he  was  addressing,  were  especially  ad- 
dicted ;  nay,  ho  enters  into  the  minute  detail* 
of  their  very  personal  decorations,  and  brings 
specific  charges  against  several  instances  of 
their  levity  and  extravagance  of  apparel ;  mean- 
ing, however,  chiefly  to  censure  the  turn  of  cha- 
racter which  these  indicated.  But  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  addressed  to  all  ages, 
stations,  and  countries,  seldom  contains  any  such 
detailed  animadversions ;  for  though  many  of 
the  censurable  modes  which  the  prophet  so  se- 
Terely  reprobated,  continued  probably  to  be  still 
prevalent  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
▼ionr,  yet  how  little  would  it  have  suited  the 
universality  of  his  mission,  to  have  confined  his 
preaching  to  such  local,  limited  and  fluctuating 
customs !  not  but  there  are  many  texts  which 
actually  do  define  the  Christian  conduct  as  well 
as  temper,  with  sufficient  particularity  to  serve 
as  a  condemnation  of  many  practices  which  are 
pleaded  for,  and  often  to  point  pr«tty  directly  at 
them. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  modish  Christians 
who  vindicate  excessive  vanity  in  dress,  expense, 
and  decoration,  on  the  principle  of  their  being 
mere  matters  of  indifference,  and  no  where  pro- 
hibited in  the  gospel,  to  consider  that  such  prac- 
tices strongly  mark  the  temper  and  spirit  with 
which  they  are  connected,  and  in  that  view  are 
so  little  creditable  to  the  Christian  profession, 
as  to  furnish  a  just  subject  of  suspicion  against 
the  pioty  of  those  who  indulge  in  them. 

Had  Peter,  on  that  memorable  day  when  he 
added  three  thousand  converts  to  the  church  by 
a  single  sermon,  narrowed  his  subject  to  a  re- 
monstrance against  this  diversion,  or  that  pub- 
lic place,  or  the  other  vain  amusement,  it  might 
indeed  have  suited  the  case  of  some  of  the  fe- 
male Jewish  converts  who  were  present,  but 
such  restrictions  as  might  have  been  appropri- 
ate to  them^  would  probably  not  have  applied  to 
the  cases  of  the  Parthians  and  the  Modes,  of 
which  his  audience  was  partly  composed*  or  such 
•  Isaiah,  ehap^  Uf . 


as  might  have  belonged  to  Ihtm,  woald  haie 
been  totally  inapplicaUe  to  the  Oretcs  and  An. 
bians ;  or  again,  those  which  snited  these  would 
not  have  applied  to  the  Elamites  and  Mesapsla. 
raians.  By  such  partial  and  circumscribsd  ad- 
dresses, his  multifarious  audience,  composed  of 
all  nations  and  countries,  would  not  have  bean, 
as  we  are  told  they  were,  *  pricked  to  the  hsait' 
But  when  he  preached  on  the  hroad  gromid  of 
general  *  repentance  and  remission  of  aas  is 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,*  it  was  no  wendw 
that  they  all  cried  out,  •  What  shall  we  dof 
These  collected  foreigners,  at  their  return  bosN^ 
must  have  found  very  di^hrent  usages  Iq  bssv- 
rected  in  their  different  countries;  of  esonst 
detailed  restriction  of  the  popular  abuses  st  Js. 
rusalem,  would  have  been  of  little  ess  to  itn^ 
gers  returning  to  their  respective  natkms.  Tht 
ardent  apostle,  therefore,  acted  more  coBsismt 
ly  in  communicating  to  thsm  the  large  mi 
comprehensive  spirit  of  the  gospel  whfkdishoidd 
at  once  involve  all  their  scattered  and  separate 
duties,  as  well  aa  reprove  all  their  sosttsred  and 
separate  corruptions,  for  the  whole  always  is- 
cludes  a  part,  and  the  greater  involves  this  Issa 
Christ  and  his  disciples,  instead  of  Ihniting  their 
condemnation  to  the  peculiar  vanities  reprehesd 
ed  by  Isaiah,  embraced  th^  very  soal  and  pria. 
ciple  of  them  all,  in  such  exhortations  as  the 
following :  *  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  the  worM  f 
— *  If  a  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Fatlier  is  not  in  him  :*— *  The  ftshion  cf  this 
world  passeth  away.*  Our  Lord  and  his  spot. 
ties,  whose  fhture  unseleoted  andiencs  was 
to  hs  made  up  out  of  the  varloos  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  world,  attacked  the  evil  Aesff,  oat  of 
which  all  those  incidental,  local,  peenilar,  and 
popular  corruptions  proceeded. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  immedials  (U- 
lowers,  the  luxury  and  intemperance  of  the  Se. 
mans  had  arisen  to  a  pitch  before  onknewn  ii 
the  world ;  but  as  the  same  gospel,  which  ill 
Divine  Author  and  his  disciples  were  tbss 
preaching  to  the  hungry  and  necessitoas,  was 
aflei  wards  to  be  preached  to  high  and  lew,  not 
excepting  the  Roman  emperors  themselves;  thi 
large  precept,  *  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatever  you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,* 
was  likely  to  be  of  more  general  use,  than  say 
separate  exhortation  to  temperance,  to  thsflfc. 
fulness,  to  moderation,  as  to  quantity  or  expense; 
which  last  indeed  must  always  be  Ml  in  some 
degree  to  the  judgment  and  cirenmstsnees  of 
the  individual. 

When  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  virited  Ihs 
*  Saints  of  Cesar's  household,*  he  oonld  hardly 
fail  to  have  heard,  nor  could  he  have  heard 
without  abhorrence,  of  some  of  the  fhshionabls 
amusements  in  the  court  of  Nerob  He  nrait 
have  reflected  with  peculiar  indignation  en 
many  things  which  were  practised  in  the  CSr- 
censian  games;  yet,  instead  of  pruning  this  cor« 
rnpt  tree,  and  singling  out  even  the  inhmnaa 
gladiatorial  sports  for  the  object  of  his  condem- 
nation, he  laid  his  axe  to  the  root  of  all  cnrmpi. 
tion,  by  preaching  to  them  that  Gospel  of  Christ 
of  which  *  he  was  not  aahamed,*  and  showing  lo 
them  that  believed,  that  '  it  was  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.*  Of  thb  gospel 
the  great  object  was,  to  attack  mit  one  popur 
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evil,  b«l  the  whole  body  of  tin.  Now  the  doc- 
trine of  Chrnt  criieified,  wu  the  most  mppropri- 
ate  meene  fiir  destroying  this;  for  by  what 
other  meene  could  the  fervid  imagiDation  of  the 
apoetle  haTo  lo  powerfully  enforced  the  hoinous- 
Boaa  of  rin,  aa  by  iniiatlnff  on  the  coatlineas  of 
the  aaerifice  which  was  ofiered  for  its  expiation? 
It  ie  Bomewhal  remarkable,  that  about  the  very 
tine  of  his  preaching  to  the  Romans,  the  public 
taste  had  sunk  to  such  an  excess  of  depravity, 
thai  the  very  women  eo|^ged  in  those  shocking 
eoeoaDlere  with  the  gladiators. 

But  in  the  first  place,  it  was  better  that  the 
right  practice  of  his  hearers  should  grow  out  of 
the  riffat  principle;  end  next,  his  specifically 
lepnbaling  these  diversions  might  have  had  this 
ill-oAMBt,  that  Buooeeding  agee,  seeing  that  they 
in  their  amusemenla  came  somewhat  short  of 
those  dmdftil  excesses  of  the  polished  Romans, 
woaM  ealj  hvm  plumed  themselves  on  their 
Mvn  comparative  superiority ;  and  on  this  prin- 
eiple,  even  the  boll  fights  of  Madrid  might  in 
time  have  bad  their  panegyrists.  The  truth  is, 
the  apoalle  knew  that  such  abominable  corrup- 
tions oonld  never  subsist  together  with  Chris- 
tianily,  and  in  fact  the  honour  of  abolishing 
these  barbarous  diversions,  was  reserved  for 
Gonatanline,  the  first  Christian  emperor. 

Beeidea,  the  apostles,  by  inveighing  against 
MOM  pmrHadmr  diversions  might  have  seemed 
te  sanetinn  all  which  they  did  not  actually  con- 
sole :  and  as^  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  revo- 
lut^  of  governments,  customs  change  and  man- 
ners floetnale,  had  a  minute  reprehension  of  the 
Aahiona  of  the  then  existing  age  been  published 
in  the  New  IWtament,  that  portion  of  scrip- 
tnro  aiMt  ia  time  have  become  obsoleto,  even  in 
that  very  aane  country,  when  the  fashions 
themselvM  ohoaM  have  changed.  Paul  and  his 
brother  apoatlee  knew  that  their  epistles  would 
be  the  oraelee  of  the  Christian  world,  when  these 
lanporary  diversions  would  be  forgotten.  In 
eoneequwnee  of  this  knowledge,  by  the  universal 
precept  to  avoid  *  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eya,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;*  they  have  pre- 
pared a  laalinff  antidote  airainat  the  fninciple  of 
an  corrupt  pleasures,  which  will  ever  remain 
equallj  applicable  to  the  loose  fashions  of  all 
agea,  and  of  every  country,  to  the  end  of  the 
worid. 

TTierefere,  to  vindicate  diversions  which  are 
ia  themselves  unchristian,  on  the  pretondod 
gfoand  that  they  are  not  specifically  condemned 
m  the  gospel,  would  be  little  less  absurd  than  if 
the  heroes  of  Newmarket  should  bring  it  as  a 
■roof  that  their  periodical  meetings  are  notcon- 
mnacd  in  seripture,  because  St.  Paul,  when 
vriling  to  the  Corinthians,  did  not  speak  against 
tkaae  diversions ;  and  that  in  availing  himself 
ol  the  J  sthmian  gamee,  aa  a  happy  illustration 
of  the  Christian  race,  he  did  not  drop  any  cen- 
nre  on  the  practice  itself:  a  practice  which 
vaa  indeed  as  much  more  pure  than  the  races 
of  Christian  Britain,  as  the  moderation  of  being 
eontented  with  the  triumph  of  a  crown  of  leaves, 
is  auperior  lo  that  criminal  spirit  o€  gambling 
which  iniquitously  enriches  the  victor  by  beg- 
gariDg  the  competitor. 

Iieeal  abuses,  aa  we  have  said,  were  not  the 
objtet  of  a  book  whoee  instrnetiona  were  to  be 


of  universal  and  lasting  application.  Ae  a  proof. 
of  this,  little  is  said  in  the  gospel  of  the  then 
prevailing  corruption  of  polygamy;  nothing 
against  the  savage  custom  of  exposing  children, 
or  even  against  slavery ;  nothing  expressly 
against  suicide  or  duelling  ;  the  last  Gothic  ens 
tom,  indeed,  did  not  exist  among  the  crimes  of 
Paganif  m.  But  is  there  not  implied  a  proliibi- 
tion  against  polygamy,  in  the  general  denunci- 
ation against  adultery?  Is  not  exposing  of  chil- 
dren condemned  in  that  charge  against  the  Ro 
mans,  that  *  they  were  without  natural  afiectionr 
Is  there  not  a  strong  censure  against  slavery 
conveyed  in  the  command,  to  *'  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  havo  them  do  unto  you?'  and 
a^inst  suicide  and  dueUing,  in  the  general  pro- 
hibition against  murder,  wnich  is  strongly  en- 
forced and  afifectingly  amplified  by  the  eolemn 
manner  in  which  murder  is  traced  back  to  its 
first  seed  of  anger  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount? 

Thus  it  is  clear,  that  when  Clirist  sent  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  he  meant  that  that  gospel 
should  proclaim  those  prime  truths,  general 
laws,  and  fundamental  doctrines,  which  most 
necessarily  involve  the  prohibition  of  all  indi- 
vidual, local,  and  inferior  errors ;  errors  which 
could  not  have  been  specifically  guarded  against, 
without  having  a  dbtinct  gospel  for  every  coun- 
try, or  without  swelling  the  divine  volume  into 
such  inconvenient  len^h  as  would  have  defeat-^ 
ed  one  great  end  of  ita  promulgation.*  And 
while  its  leading  principles  are  of  universal  ap. 
plication,  it  must  always,  in  some  measure,  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  preacher,  and  to  the 
conscience  of  the  hearer,  to  examine  whether 
the  life  and  habits  of  those  who  profess  it,  are 
conformable  to  its  main  spirit  and  design. 

The  same  Divine  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  promised  to  purify  the  hearta 
and  renew  the  natures  of  repenting  and  belie  v. 
ing  Chrifltians ;  and  the  compositions  itinspired« 
are  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  workman- 
ship it  effects.  It  prohibited  the  vicious  prac- 
tices of  the  apostolical  days,  by  prohibiting  the 
passions  and  principles  which  render  them  gra- 
tifying ;  and  still  working  in  like  manner  on  the 
hearts  of  real  Christians,  it  corrects  the  taste 
which  was  accustomed  to  find  its  proper  grati- 
fication in  the  resorts  of  vanity ;  and  thus  effec- 
tually provides  for  the  reformation  of  the  habits, 
and  infuses  a  relish  for  rational  and  domestic 
enjoyments,  and  for  whatever  can  administer 
pleasure  to  that  spirit  of  peace,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  joy,  which  animates  and  rules  the  re- 
newed heart  of  the  true  Christian. 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  scripture  which, 
tliough  to  a  superficial  reader  it  may  seem  but 
very  lemotely  connected  with  the  present  sub' 
joct,  yet  to  readers  of  another  cast,  seems  to  set- 
tle the  matter  beyond  controversy.  In  the  pa- 
rable of  the  great  supper,  this  important  truth  is 
held  out  to  us,  that  even  things  good  in  f  Aemscieef , 
may  be  the  means  of  our  eternal  ruin;  by  drawing 
our  hearts  from  God,  and  causing  us  to  make 
light  of  the  oflEers  of  the  gospel.  One  invited  guest 
had  bought  an  eatate,  another  had  made  a  pur- 
cha8e,equally  blameless,  of  oxen;  a  third  had  mar- 
ried a  wife,  an  act  not  illaudable  in  itself.  They 

I    •  *  To  the  poor  tbe  gofpel  is  pKaeli9d.*'Luke  vii.  VL 
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had  aU  differeixt  raaaom.  Done  of  which  appeared 
to  have  any  moral  turpitade;  but  they  all  agree  in 
this*  to  decline  the  invitation  to  the  oupper.  The 
worldly  posMMions  of  one,  the  worldly  businesa 
of  another,  and  what  should  be  particularly  at- 
tended  to,  the  love  to  his  dearest  relative,  of  a 
third,  (a  love  by  the  way,  not  only  allowed,  but 
oommanded  in  Scripture)  were  brought  forward 
as  excuses  for  not  attending  to  the  important 
business  of  religion.  The  oonseouenoe,  how- 
ever, was  the  same  to  all.  *  None  of  those  which 
were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper.'  If  then 
things  tfinscent,  things  neeegaary,  things  lauda- 
hU,  things  comtnanded,  become  sinful,  when  by 
unseasonable  or  excessive  indulgence,  they  de- 
tain the  heart  and  affections  from  God,  how  vain 
will  all  those  arguments  necessarily  be  render- 
ed, which  are  urged  by  the  advocates  for  certain 
amusements,  on  the  ground  of  their  hamUeu. 
metf  ;  if  those  amusements  serve  (not  to  men- 
tion  any  positive  evil  which  may  belong  to  them) 
in  like  manner  to  draw  away  the  thoughts  and 
affections  from  all  spiritual  objects  ! 

To  conclude ;  when  th'is  topic  happens  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  conversation,  instead  of  ad- 
dressing severe  and  pointed  attacks  to  young 
ladies  on  the  sin  of  attending  places  of  diversion, 
would  it  not  be  better  first  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
cite in  them  that  principle  of  Christianity,  with 
which  such  diversions  seem  not  quite  compati- 
ble ;  as  the  physician,  who  visits  a  patient  in  an 
eruptive  fbver,  pays  little  attention  to  those  spots 
which  to  the  ignorant  appear  to  be  the  disease, 
except  indeed  so  far  as  they  serve  as  indications 
to  let  him  into  its  nature,  but  goes  straight  to 
the  root  of  the  malady  7  He  attacks  the  fever,  ho 
lowers  the  pulse,  he  changes  the  system,  he  cor- 
rects  the  general  habit ;  well  knowing  that  if 
he  can  but  restore  the  vital  principle  of  health, 
the  spots,  which  were  notliing  but  symptoms, 
will  die  away  of  themselves. 

In  instructing  others,  we  should  imitate  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  not  always  aim  our 
blow  at  each  particular  corruption  ;  but  making 
it  oar  business  to  convince  our  pupil  that  what 
brings  forth  the  evil  fruit  she  exhibits,  cannot 
be  a  branch  of  the  true  vine ;  we  should  thus 
avail  ourselves  of  individual  corruptions,  for  im- 
pressing her  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
purifying  the  common  source  from  whence  they 
flow — a  corrupt  nature.  Thus  making  it  our 
grand  business  to  rectify  the  heart,  we  pursue 
the  true,  the  compendious,  the  only  method  of 
producing  universal  holiness. 

I  would,  however,  take  leave  of  those  amiable 
and  not  ill-disposed  young  persons,  who  com- 
plain of  the  rigour  of  human  prohibitions,  and 
declare,  *  they  meet  with  no  such  strictness  in 
the  Gospel,*  by  asking  them  with  the  most 
affectionate  earnestness,  if  they  can  conscien- 
tiously reconcile  their  nightly  attendance,  at 
every  public  place  which  they  frequent,  with 
such  precepts  as  the  following :  *  Redeeming  the 
time ;' — *  Watch  and  pray  :' — *  Watch,  for  ye 
know  not  at  what  lime  jour  Lord  comelh  :' — 
'  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil  :* — ^  Set 
your  aflfections  on  thinj^s  above :' — *  Be  ye 
spiritually  minded:' — 'Crucify  the  flesh  with 
its  aflfections  and  lusta  !*  And  I  >^would  venture 
to  ofier  one  criterion,  by  which  the  persons  in 


qoeetion  may  be  enabled  to  deeid»  on  the  pea. 
tive  innocence  and  safety  of  rach  diversiona ;  I 
mean,  provided  they  are  sincere  in  thoir  sera- 
tiny  and  honest  in  their  avowal.  I^  on  their 
return  at  night  from  those  places,  they  find  they 
can  retire,  and  *oommano  with  their  own 
hearts  ;*  if  they  find  the  love  of  God  operating 
with  undiminished  force  on  their  minds ;  if  they 
can  *  bring  every  thought  into  snbjection,'  and 
concentrate  every  wandering  imaginatioa ;  if 
they  can  soberly  examine  into  thoir  own  state 
of  mind — : — I  do  not  say  if  they  enn  do  aU 
this  perfectly  and  without  distraetioo :  (fiir  who 
almost  can  do  this  at  any  time  ?)  but  if  they  cu 
do  it  with  the  same  degree  of  eeriousneos,  pimy 
with  the  same  degree  m  ftnrour,  and  ranoonee 
the  world  in  as  great  a  muamre  u»  at  other 
times ;  and  if  thev  can  lie  down  with  a  peaosfil 
consciousness  of  having  avoided  in  tbo  evoniogy 
'  that  temptation'  which  they  had  prayod  not  lo 
be  *'  led  into*  in  the  morning,  tbej  may  thea 
more  reasonably  hope  that  all  ia  wall,  and  that 
they  are  not  speaking  false  peace  to  thoir  hearts. 
— Again,  if  we  cannot  beg  the  bloesing  of  oar 
Maker  on  whatever  we  are  going  to  do  or  to 
enjoy,  is  it  not  an  onequivocal  proof  that  tbs 
thmg  ought  not  to  be  done  or  enjoyed  7  Oa  all 
the  rational  enjoyments  of  society,  on  all  bsahh« 
ful  and  temperate  exercise,  on  tho  delights  of 
friendship,  arts,  and  polished  lettorsv  oo  the 
exquisite  pleasures  resulting  from  tho  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  scenery;  and  the  beantiae  of  na- 
ture ;  on  the  innocent  participation  of  these  wa 
may  ask  the  divine  favour — for  tho  aober  enjoy- 
ment of  these  wo  may  thank  tho  divine  benefi- 
cence :  but  do  we  feel  equally  dbpoeed  to  invoke 
blessings  or  return  praises  for  gratifieatioBS 
found  (to  say  no  worse)  in  levity,  in  vanity,  and 
waste  of  time  7 — If  these  tests  were  ialrljr  osed ; 
if  these  experiments  were  hmiestly  tried ;  if 
these  examinations  were  oonscientKrasly  niade^ 
may  we  not,  without  offence,  preeame  to  ask 
— Covld  our  numerous  places  of  public  lasort,. 
could  our  ever-multiplying  scenes  of  mora  Klset 
but  not  less  dangerous  diversion,  nightl?  o«or» 
flow  with  an  excess  hitherto  miparalkled  in  Iha 
annals  of  pleasure  7* 

*  If  I  DiiKht  presume  to  reeoromend  a  book  wliM  oT 
all  ottwrx  expose*  the  insirniflcanee,  vanity,  littteacsi 
ami  oinptinHifs  of  the  world.  I  should  not  hei^lats  le 
name  Mr.  Law's  Berious  call  to  a  devout  and  haiy  Iffe.* 
FV*w  wntcrii  except  Pascal,  have  directed  sonmcta  scale- 
noBs  on'L'asoninf  and  so  much  pointed  wittoUthohjKct, 
He  not  only  makes  the  reailcr  sftaid  of  a  wwMly  life 
on  account  of  its  miiftilness.  but  asbaiaed  of  it  on  ae* 
count  of  its  folly.  Few  men  perhaps  have  had  a  deepec 
inHiL'ht  into  the  human  lieart,  or  have  more  skilfully 
probed  iu  corruptions :  yet  on  points  of  doctrine  m» 
vipws  do  not  si*em  lo  be  just ;  and  his  disqaisiliOBS  aie 
often  unsouud  and  fHnciful,  vo  that  afcafra/pennalof 
his  works  would  neither  be  profitable  nor  inielligibie  To 
a  Oifihionable  woman  immersed  In  the  vanities  of  life, 
or  to  a  busy  man  oven%'helmed  with  its  cares.  I  kaow 
no  book  so  applicable,  or  likely  to  ezhilMt  with  niuat 
fbrcc  the  vanity  of  the  shadows  tboy  are  nirsuinf.  Bat 
even  in  this  work.  Law  is  not  a  safe  fuioe  In  evan^rii- 
cal  liffht :  and  in  many  of  bis  others  be  i*  hiftiiy  visnhi- 
ary  and  whimsical:  and  I  have  known  sons  exoHlent 
persons  who  were  first  led  by  this  admirable  genius  to 
sec  the  wants  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the  atler  in- 
sufficiency  of  the  world  to  fill  np  the  era  viae  vnid,  wliOt 
though  they  became  eminent  A>r  piety  aad  self-denial, 
have  had  I  heir  usefulness  abridjred ;  and  wtnee  minds 
have  contracted  something  of  a  monastic  severity  by  an 
unqualified  perusal  of  Mr.  Law.  lYueOirisUanitydoss 
not  call  on  us  to  starve  our  bodies,  bat  oar  coRUfttaas 
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Ii  it  not  whimuol  to  hur  luch  comptiinta 
•fainat  tha  itridnBo  of  nll^ion  u  vc  ira  fre- 
qnmtly  beu-ing,  rromthabcingi  who  are  volun- 
Urilj  purmuinBi  u  h»  been  BhowD  in  tha  pre- 
Gcdinc  chaptcTB,  ■  eoaiat  of  life  shicli  fuhinn 
makei  infinilclj  more  ■B*ere,  How  rcslly 
kirdnwoaw  would  Chrialianity  bs  if  tlis  enjoin. 
■d  nch  Mduloiu  application,  auch  untBmilUng 
laboon,  auch  a  auccBiaion  of  ratiguo  •  If  ro- 
liriim  ounmandBd  aoch  hatdihipa  and  aelf- 
dcoial,  uaeb  daya  of  burry,  luch  ereningi  of 
cxtrUoe.  aoch  night*  of  broken  reit,  luch  per- 
petual nerificca  orquiet,  luch  exile  from  family 
delight*,  aa  fuhian  impowia,  then  indeed  (he 
■Mvice  ofChriatiaDity  would  no  longer  merit  ila 
preaanl  aprallatiou  of  being  a  •  rroJOHoUe  aer- 
Tiee  :•  then  the  name  of  perfect  itavcry  might 
b*  jnatly  applied  to  that  wliich  we  are  told 
in  the  beaatiful  Unguago  of  oar  cl)urch,  ii 
'a  aervica  of  perfect  freedom;'  a  aervice  the 
peat  object  of  which  ia  ■  to  deliver  ua  from  the 
tondsei)  of  eorriiption  into  the  glorioui  liberty 
oT  the  children  ol^God.' 

A  vurldly  tamper,  by  which  I  mean  a  diapo- 
ntitm  to  prefer  worhlty  plcaaurei,  worldly  aatii- 
ftcticoa,  and  worldly  advantigoe,  ti^lheimmor- 
Ul  intaraala  of  the  aoul;  and  to  let  worldly  can. 
(idcrationa  aclaata  at  inatead  of  the  dictate*  of 
rdifion  in  tha  conrarna  of  ordinary  life;  a 
wofldl*  Umpar,  I  aay,  ia  not,  like  almost  any 
otlwr  ianlt,  the  aflbct  of  paaaion  or  the  conic. 


riDtrodnccd  at  all  into  the  •yatem,  only  makaa 
t  occa>ional.  and  if  I  may  h  apeak  it*  hnlyday 
.ppearance.  To  brine  religion  into  every  lliiog, 
■  thought  incompatible  with  ibe  dm  allenlion 
o  the  [liinei  of  Ihia  life.  And  eo  it  would  be, 
f  by  religion  were  meant  lotUn;  about  reli- 
rion.  Tlie  phraic,  therelbrc,  ia:  *  We  cannot 
.Iwiya  be  praying  i  we  must  mind  our  buaipcal 
ind  oor  iocial  dulici  aa  well  eg  oor  devotion.' 
*orWly  bniinoa  being  lho«  subjected  lo  world 
7,  though  in  aomo  degree  moral,  maiimr,  the 
iiind  during  the  cnnduct  of  buuneia  growa 
Korldly;  and  a  continually  ioereaaing  worldly 
ipiril  dime  the  aight  and  reliie*  the  moral  prin- 
iiplo  on  which  the  affaii*  of  tbe  world  are  con- 
luctcd,  aa  well  a<  indiepoaei  the  mind  for  all  the 
iierciiei  of  devotion. 
But  thi«  temper  a*  far  aa  relate!  to  butiaru. 


hat  thoBC  who  have  not  llie  right 

0  miatake  the  c*rryin|[  un  Ihe  affaira  of  life  on 

1  tolerable  moral  principle,  for  religion.  They 
In  not  ue  that  Ihe  evil  liei  not  in  their  >o  carry 
ng  on  butineaa,  but  in  their  not  carrying  on 
Jic  Ihinga  of  tliii  life  in  lubiervicncy  to  the 
ihingi  of  eternity;  in  their  not  carrying  them 
jn  with  the  un  intermitting  idea  of  reaponiibi. 
lily.  The  evil  doea  not  lie  in  their  not  being 
ilways  on  their  kneca,  but  in  their  not  bringing 
Iheii  religion  from  the  clooet  into  the  world  :  in 
their  not  bringing  the  ipirlt  of  Sunday'*  devo. 
lion*  into  the  truiMetiana  of  tha  week:  in  not 
trBiiaformiag  their  relieion  from  a  dry,  and 
■peeulative,  and  imparalive  ayalem,  into  ■  lively. 


^Uard.     It  ii  not  eicitad 


incidentally  by  the 
,, .  . .  n*tance«  on  the  in- 
firmity of  oalure:  but  it  i*  the  vital  ipirit,  the 
eaMnlial  aoul,  the  living  principle  of  evil.  It" 
uol  K>  much  an  act,  a*  a  alile  of  bein^  ;  no' 
Doch  an  occa*innal  complaint,  a*  a  tainted 
■tituliun  of  mind.  It  duea  not  alwayi  buuvi 
ilaelf  in  caliaordinary  exceiaei,  it  ha*  no  pcrfeci 
inlerminiuD.  Even  when  it  ia  nut  immediBtcl] 
tempted  lo  break  out  into  overt  and  Bpecifii 
actj,  it  i*  at  work  within,  atirring  up  the  hear 
to  diaafleclion  against  holineBS,  and  infimng  i 
kind  of  moral  diaabilil)'  lo  whatever  i»  intrin*i 
cally  right.  It  infect*  and  depravei  all  Ihi 
r*wecB  and  facultic*  of  the  aoul :  for  il  operalci 
M  Ihe  undemanding,  by  blinding  it  lo  what 
ever  i«  *pirilually  goid  ;  on  Ihe  will,  by  mahin; 
ilaverio  from  God  ;  on  Iho  affBCtiona,  by  dia 
ordering  and  aonaualiling  them  ;  «o  Dial  oni 
may  almoat  aay  to  Ihoaa  who  are  under  Iho  *u 
p«me  dominion  of  Ihia  epiril,  what  «a*  aaid  ti 
Un  hoaU  of  Joahoa,  •  Ye  cannal  aervo  the  I/)rd, 


influential,  and  uneeaaing  principle  of  ac- 

Though  ihcTB  are,  bleated  be  God  I  in  the 
moat  eialted  atationa,  women  who  adorn  their 
CThriBtian  profesBion  by  a  conaialenl  eonduci; 
yet  are  there  not  other*  who  nro  labouring  hard 
lo  unite  tlieirrcconcileabloinlereat*  of  earth  and 
*lilo  of  beinj  ;  not  «    henycn  7  who,  while  ihty  will  not  relinquiah  one 

-'-" "■•^'■n"       otofwhal  1*1*  world  ha*  lo  bealow,  yet  by  do 

neansrcnounce  their  hope*  ofa  belter?  who  do 
lot  think  it  unrcaionable  tliat  their  indulging  in 
he  futlcal  posaeaaion  of  present  plcaaure  aliould 

ntorferc  with  Iho  inw  "         '   '     '—  "''  '" 

:urB  glory?  who,  aili 


The- 


orldlii 


aaofm' 


italtcc 


underBtood,  add  for  Uia  following  reaKin  |- 
Pcnplo  suppnae  thai  in  thia  world,  our  chic 
bofiueaaia  with  the  IhiogBof  Ihia  world,  and  Ilia 
In  condoct  the  buainea*  of  thi*  world  well,  thai  i 
nmCirinably  to  moral  principle*,  ia  th"  chie 
lubalance  of  moral  and  true  goodneaa,  Raligion, 
AiibrmnnlllRl  aprmla  of  ilw  l«>1v  *n>l  -plf-^nrinj 

law  aOn  fuidc*. 


nily, and  luxury. 

fancy  tlint  lieaven  muit  bo  alloched  of  eourao  lo 
a  life  of  which  Ohtislianily  i*  the  outward  pro- 
ftaaion  and  which  ha*  nol  been  atuined  by  any 
Haerunt  or  diahonourable  act  of  guilt. 

Are  there  not  iiianr  who,  while  they  enter- 
tain a  reaped  for  Religion  (for  I  addres*  not  the 
unbelieving  or  the  licantioua)  while  they  believe 
ila  lrulh»,  ob«!rve  ila  forma,  and  would  bo 
•hocked  nol  lo  bo  Ihonght  religioua  are  yet  im. 
meraed  in  thi*  life  of  diaqualifying  worldline»«f 
who,  though  they  make  a  conacience  of  going 
lo  Ihe  public  worahip  once  on  a  Sunday ;  and 
arc  Bcrupuloualy  obaervanl  of  the  olher  rilca 
of  the  church,  yel  hoailite  not  to  ei'"  "P  ■" 
Ihe  rot  of  their  lime  lo  the  very  aam*  pur- 
Buita  and  plea*ureB  which  occupy  the  hcaita 
and  engroia  the  iivea  of  those  looaer  charaS 
ter*  whose  enjoyment  ia  not  obstructed  by 
any  dread  uf  a  lutur*  account  ?  and  who  are 
acting  on  the  wi»o  principh:  of  Ihe  *  children  of 
tbe  world,'  in  nuking  tbe  d-.o*I  of  ihe  present 
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■tatfl  of  bein^  from  the  eoDTicUon  that  there  i« 
no  other  to  bo  expected. 

It  tnust  be  owned,  indeed,  that  faith  in  anseen 
thinjTfl  is  at  times  lamentably  weak  and  defec- 
tiTe  even  in  the  truly  pious ;  and  that  it  is  ra,  is 
the  subject  of  their  jprief  and  humiliation.  O! 
how  does  the  real  Christian  take  shame  in  the 
coldness  of  his  belief,  in  the  lowness  of  his  at- 
tainments !  How  deeply  does  he  lament  that 
'  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
him  !* — *  that  the  life  ho  now  lives  in  the  6e8h, 
is*  not,  in  the  degree  it  ought  to  be,  *  by  faith  in 
the 'Son  of  God  !*  Yet  one  thing  is  clear ;  how- 
ever weak  his  belief  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  actions  arc  principally  governed 
by  it ;  he  evinces  his  sincerity  to  others  by  a  life 
in  some  good  degree  analogous  to  the  doctrines 
he  professes ;  while  to  himself  he  has  at  least 
this  conviction,  that  faint  as  his  confidence  may 
be  at  times,  low  as  may  be  his  hope,  and  feeble 
as  his  faith  may  seem,  yet  at  the  worst  of  times 
he  would  not  exchange  that  faint  measure  of 
trust  and  hope  for  all  the  actual  pleasures  and 
possessions  of  his  most  splendid  acquaintance  ; 
and  what  is  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  he  never 
seeks  the  cure  of  his  dejection,  where  they  seek 
theirs,  in  this  world,  but  in  God. 

But  as  to  the  faith  of  worldly  persons,  how- 
ever strong  it  may  be  in  speculation,  however 
orthodox  their  creed,  however  stout  their  pro- 
ftssion,  we  cannot  help  fearing  that  it  is  a  little 
defective  in  sincerity  :  for  if  there  were  in  their 
minds  a  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion, and  of  the  eternal  bliss  it  promises,  would 
it  not  be  obvious  to  them  that  there  must  be 
more  diligence  for  its  attainment  7  We  disco- 
ver great  ardour  in  carrying  on  worldly  pro- 
jects,  because  we  believe  the  good  which  we  are 
pursuing  is  real,  and  will  reward  the  trouble  of 
the  pursuit ;  we  believe  that  good  is  to  be  at- 
tained  by  diligence,  and  we  prudently  proportion 
our  earnestness  to  this  conviction  ;  when  there- 
fere  we  see  persons  professing  a  lively  faith  in 
a  better  world,  yet  labouring  little  to  obtain  an 
interest  in  it,  can  we  forbear  suspecting  that 
their  belief,  not  only  of  their  own  title  to  eternal 
happiness  but  of  eternal  happiness  itself,  is  not 
well  grounded ;  and  that,  if  they  were  to  *  exa- 
mine themselves  truly,*  and  to  produce  the 
principle  of  such  a  relaxed  morality,  the  faith 
would  bo  found  to  be  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
practice  ? 

The  objections  which  disincline  the  world  to  ; 
make  present  sacrifices  of  pleasure,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  eternal  happiness,  are  such  as  ap- 
ply to  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  That 
is,  men  object  chiefly  to  a  religious  course  as 
tending  to  rob  them  of  that  actual  pleasure 
which  is  within  their  reach,  for  the  sake  of  a 
remote  enjoyment.  They  object  to  giving  up 
the  seen  good  for  the  unseen.  But  do  not  almost 
all  Uie  transactions  of  life  come  under  the  same 
description  ? — Do  wo  not  give  up  present  ease 
and  renounce  much  indulgence  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a  future  ?  Do  we  not  part  with  our  cur- 
rent money  for  the  reversion  of  an  estate,  which 
we  know  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can 
POS8CJ8  T  Nay,  do  not  the  most  worldly  oflen 
submit  to  an  immediate  inconvenience,  by  re- 
ucing  their  present  income,  in  order  to  insure 


to  themselves  a  larger  capital  fbr  tlieir  fhtmt 
subsistence  7 

Now,  *  Faith,  which  b  the  rab^anoe  of  thiagi 
hoped  for,*  is  meant  to  furnish  the  aool  with 
present  support,  while  it  satiafiea  it  at  to  the 
security  on  which  it  has  lent  itself;  jost  as  a 
man*8  bonds  and  mortgages  aasura  him  that  ha 
is  really  rich,  though  he  has  not  all  the  money 
in  hand  ready  to  spend  at  the  moment  TluMe 
who  truly  believe  the  Bible,  mast  in  the  ame 
manner  be  content  to  live  on  ita  promises,  by 
which  God  has  as  it  were  pledged  himaelf  fiir 
their  future  blessedness. 

Even  that  very  spirit  of  enjoyment  which 
leads  the  persons  in  question  so  stadioiialy  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  qualificationa  necewa 
ry  fbr  the  pleasures  of  the  present  scene,  thit 
understanding  and  good  sense,  which  leads  them 
to  acquire  such  talents  as  may  enable  them  to 
relish  the  resorts  of  gayety  here ;  that  very  spi. 
rit  should  induce  those  wno  are  reaHj  lookiDf 
for  a  future  state  of  happiness,  to  wish  to  acquire 
something  of  the  taste,  and  temper,  and  talents, 
which  may  be  considered  as  qualificatioos  fiir 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness.  The  neglect 
of  doing  this  must  proceed  from  one  of  toest 
two  causes ;  either  tliey  must  think  their  ore- 
sent  course  a  safe  and  proper  course ;  or  tMf 
must  think  that  death  is  to  produce  aome  snddea. 
and  surprising  alteration  in  the  human  charac- 
ter. But  the  ofHce  of  death  is  to  transport  us  tc 
a  new  state,  not  to  transform  us  to  a  new  na- 
ture ;  the  stroke  of  death  is  intended  to  eflbct 
our  deliverance  out  of  this  world,  and  our  intro- 
duction into  another ;  but  it  ia  not  likely  to  eftct 
any  sudden  and  wonderfbl,  much  less  a  total 
change  in  our  hearts  or  our  tastes ;  so  fkr  from 
this  that  we  are  assured  in  Scripture,  *  that  be 
that  is  filthy  will  be  filthy  still,  and  he  that  is 
holy  will  be  holy  still.'  Though  we  believe  (hat 
death  will  completely  cleanse  the  holvsoul  from 
its  remaining  pollutions,  that  it  will  exchange 
defective  sanctification  into  perfect  purity,  en- 
tangling  temptation  into  complete  freedom ;  sofl 
fbring  and  afHiction  into  health  and  joy ;  doubts 
and  fears  into  perfect  security,  and  oppressive 
weariness  into  everlasting  rest ;  yet  there  ia  no 
magic  in  the  wand  of  death  which  will  convert 
an  unholy  soul  into  a  holy  one.  And  it  is  aw- 
ful to  reflect,  that  such  tempera  as  have  the  al- 
lowed  predominance  here  will  maintain  it  for- 
ever ;  that  such  as  the  will  Is  when  we  close  our 
eyes  upon  the  things  of  time,  such  it  will  be 
when  we  open  tliem  on  those  of  eternity.  The 
mere  act  of  death  no  more  fits  us  fiir  heaven, 
than  the  mere  act  of  the  mason  who  polls  down 
our  old  house  fits  us  for  a  new  one.  If  wc  die 
with  our  hearts  running  over  with  the  love  of 
the  world,  there  is  no  promise  to  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  rise  with  them  fUll  of  the  love 
of  God.  Death  indeed  will  show  us  to  ourselves 
such  as  we  arc,  but  will  not  make  us  such  as  we 
are  not :  and  it  will  be  too  late  to  be  acquiring 
self-knowledge  when  we  can  no  longer  tnm  it 
to  any  account,  but  that  of  tormenting  ourselves. 
To  illustrate  this  truth  still  farther  by  an  allu- 
sion familiar  to  the  persons  I  address ;  the  draw- 
ing up  the  curtain  at  the  theatre,  though  it  serre 
to  introduce  us  to  the  entertainments  behind  i^ 
does  not  create  in  us  any  new  fiicaltiea  to  of 
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or  (o  relnh  thoM  sntertainmeDU :  these 
If*  been  already  acquired ;  they  mait 
D  prorided  beibrehand,  and  brought  with 
'  place,  if  we  would  reliah  the  piearare 
Jaee;  Ar  the  eotertainment  can  only 
■I  that  tante  we  carry  to  it    J  t  is  too 

B  aoqairing  when  we  ought  to  be  en- 

• 

iptrit  of  prayer  and  praiie,  those  dispo- 
'love,  meekness,  *  peace,  quietness,  and 
e;*  that  indifference  to  the  &shion  of  a 
ich  is  passing  away ;  that  longing  after 
ice  from  sin ;  that  desire  of  iioliness, 
with  all  *  the  fruiU  of  the  Spirit'  here, 
sly  make  some  part  of  our  qualification 
njovment  of  a  world,  the  pleasures  of 
e  ail  spirituaL  And  who  can  conceiTe 
f  oomparaUe  to  the  awful  surprise  of  a 
'  immersed  in  the  indulgences  of  vanity 
rare,  yet  all  the  while  lulled  by  the  self. 
acy  of  a  religion  of  mere  forms ;  who, 
counted  upon  heaven  as  a  thing  of 
bad  made  no  preparation  fbr  it !  Who 
eive  any  surprise  comparable  to  that  of 
al  on  shutting  its  eyes  on  a  world  of 
which  all  the  objects  and  delights  were 
lial  to  its  nature,  and  opening  them  on 
»f  qpirits  of  which  all  the  characters  of 
it  are  of  a  nature  new,  unknown,  sur- 
and  specifically  different?  pleasures 
■Hseirable  to  its  apprehension  and  more 
e  to  ite  taste,  than  the  gratifications  of 
I  are  to  the  organs  of  another,  or  than 

•iqaisito  works  of  art  and  genius  to 
Imbecility  of  mind. 

w*  would  with  deep  humility  confess 
annot  purchase  heaven  by  any  works 
lispoailaons  of  our  own ;  while  we  grate- 
nowledge  that  it  must  be  purchased  for 
!im  who  loved  us  and  washed  us  from 
in  his  blood  ;*  yet  let  us  remember  that 
10  reason  to  expect  we  could  be  capable 
pg  the  pleaflores  of  a  heaven  so  pur- 
ithoot  heavenly  mindedness. 
those  persons  who  arc  apt  to  expect 
comfort  from  religion  as  if^  their  hearts 
full  of  the  world,  now  and  then  In  a  fit 
y  or  low  spirits,  complain  that  Chris- 
ioa  not  make  them  as  good  and  happy 
'ere  led  to  expect  from  that  assurance, 
at  peace  have  they  who  love  the  law  of 
that  *  they  who  wait  on  him  shajl  want 
9r  of  thing  that  is  good  ;*  when  they 
fiat  the  paths  of  religion  are  not  those 

pleasantness*  which  they  were  led  to 
Jieir  case  reminds  one  of  a  celebrated 
I,  who  used  to  say  that  the  reason  why 
sriptiona,  which  commonly  cured  the 
the  temperate,  did  so  little  good  among 
md  luxurious  patients,  was,  that  while 
iboaring  to  remove  the  disease  by  me- 
>f  which  they  cmly  took  drams,  grains, 
Job,  they  were  inflaming  it  by  a  mul- 
>f  injurious  aliments,  which  they  swal- 
oances,  pounds,  and  pints, 
fashionable  Christians  should  be  re- 
that  there  was  no  half  engagement 
them  at  their  baptism ;  that  they  are 
f  their  own«  and  partly  their  Redeem. 
ie  that  is  bought  with  a  price,*  is  the 


sole  property  of  the  purchaser.  Faith  does  not 
consist  merely  in  submitting  the  opinions  of  the 
understanding,  but  the  dispositions  of  the  heart 
religion  is  not  a  sacrifice  of  sentiments,  but  of 
affections ;  it  is  not  the  tribute  of  fear  extorted 
from  a  slave,  but  the  voluntary  homage  of  lovo 
paid  by  a  child. 

Neither  does  a  Christian's  piety  consist  in 
living  in  retreat,  and  railing  at  the  practices  of 
the  world,  while  perhaps  her  heart  is  full  of  tho 
spirit  of  that  world  at  which  she  is  railing :  but 
it  consists  in  tubduing  the  spirit  of  the  world . 
resisting  its  temptations,  and  opposing  its  prac- 
tices, even  while  her  duty  obliges  her  to  live 
in  it. 

Nor  is  the  spirit  or  the  love  of  the  world  con 
fined  to  those  only  who  are  making  a  figure  in 
it ;  nor  are  its  operations  bounded  by  Um  pre* 
cincts  of  the  metropolis  nor  by  the  limited  re- 
gions of  first-rate  rank  and  splendour.  She  who 
inveighs  against  the  luxury  and  excesses  of 
Loncbn,  and  solaces  herself  in  her  own  compa- 
rative sobriety,  because  her  more  circumscribed 
fortune  compels  her  to  take  up  with  the  second, 
hand  pleasurea  of  successive  watering-places,  if 
she  pursue  these  pleasures  with  avidity,  is  go* 
verned  by  the  same  sp#it ;  and  she  whose  still 
narrower  opportunities  stint  her  to  the  petty  di- 
versions of  her  provincial  town,  if  she  be  busied 
in  swelling  and  enlarging  her  smaller  sphere  of 
vanity  and  idleness,  however  she  may  comfort 
herself  with  her  own  comparative  goodness,  by 
railing  at  the  unattainable  pleasures  of  the  wa- 
tering  place,  or  the  still  more  unapproachabla 
joys  or  the  capital,  is  governed  by  the  same  spU 
rit ;  for  she  who  is  as  vain  as  dissipated,  and  as 
extravagant  as  actual  circumstances  admit* 
would  be  as  vain,  as  dissipated,  and  as  extrava- 
gant as  the  gayest  objects  of  her  invective  ac- 
tually are,  if  she  could  change  places  with  them. 
It  is  not  merely  by  what  we  do  that  we  can  be 
sure  the  spirit  of  the  world  has  no  dominion 
over  us,  but  by  fairly  considering  what  we  should 
probably  do  if  more  were  in  our  power. 

The  worldly  Christian,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
such  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  must  not 
imagine  that  she  acquits  herself  of  her  religious 
obligations  by  paying  in  her  more  weekly  obla- 
tion  of  prayer.  There  is  no  covenant  by  which 
communion  with  God  is  restricted  to  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  Sunday :  she  must  not  imagine  she 
acquits  herself  by  setting  apart  a  few  particular 
days  in  the  year  for  the  exercise  of  a  periodical 
devotion,  and  then  flying  back  to  the  world  as 
eagerly  as  if  she  were  resolved  to  repay  herself 
with  a  largo  interest  for  her  short  fit  of  self-de- 
nial;  the  stream  of  pleasure  running  with  a 
more  rapid  current,  from  having  been  interrupt- 
ed by  this  forced  obstruction.  And  the  avidity 
with  which  we  have  seen  certain  persons  of  a 
still  less  correct  character  than  the  dass  we  have 
been  considering,  return  to  a  whole  year's  car- 
nival, afVer  the  self  imposed  penance  of  a  passion 
week,  gives  a  shrewd  intimation  that  they  con- 
sidered the  temporary  abstraction  less  as  an  act 
of  penitence  for  tlie  past,  than  as  a  purchase  of 
indemnity  for  the  future.  Such  bareweight 
Protestants  prudently  condition  for  retaining  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  they  buy 
not  indeed  of  the  late  spiritual  court  of  Roino 
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*  but  of  that  Mcret  ■elf.acqaitting  judge,  which 
ignorance  of  its  own  turpitude,  and  of  the  strict 
requirements  of  the  divine  law,  has  established 
aupreuie  in  the  tribunal  of  e^ery  unrenewed 
heart  , 

But  the  practice  of  self^xamination  is  im- 
peded by  one  clog,  which  renders  it  peculiarly 
anoonvenient  to  the  gay  and  worldly :  for  the 
Toyal  prophet  (who  was,  however,  himself  as 
Jikely  as  any  one  to  be  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culties peculiar  to  greatness)  has  annexed  as  a 
concomitant  to  'communing  with  our  own 
iieart,*  that  we  should  *  be  HiuJ'  Now  this  clause 
of  the  injunction  annihilates  the  other,  by  ren. 
dering  it  incompatible  with  the  present  habits 
of  fashionable  liie,  of  which  ttiUnetg  is  clearly 
not  one  of  the  constituents.  It  would,  however, 
greatly  assist  those  who  do  not  altogether  de. 
cune  the  practice,  if  they  were  to  establish  into 
m  rule  the  habit  of  detecting  certain  suspicious 
practices,  by  realizing  them,  as  it  were,  to  their 
own  minds,  through  &e  means  of  drawing  them 
«nit  in  detail,  and  of  placing  them  before  their 
•yee  clothed  in  language ;  ror  there  is  nothing 
that  so  efieqituaUy  ezpoees  an  absurdity  which 
hss  hitherto  passed  muster  for  want  of  such  an 
inquisition,  as  giving  i¥  shape,  and  form,  and 
body.  How  many  things  which  now  silently 
work  themselves  into  the  habit,  and  psss  current 
without  inquiry,  would  then  shock  us  by  their 
|)alpable  inconsistency !  Who,  for  instance,  could 
atand  the  sight  of  such  a  debtor  and  creditor  ac 
count  as  this: — Item;  so  many  card-parties, 
balls,  and  operas  due  to  me  in  the  following 
year,  for  so  many  manuals,  prayers,  and  medi- 
tations paid  beforehand  during  the  last  six  days 
in  lent?  With  how  much  indignation  soever 
this  suggestion  may  be  treated ;  whatever  of- 
fence may  be  taken  at  such  a  combination  of  the 
serious  and  the  ludicrous ;  however  we  may  re- 
Tolt  at  the  idea  of  ^Qch  a  composition  with  our 
Maker,  when  put  into  so  many  words ;  does  not 
the  habitual  course  of  some  go  near  to  realize 
such  a  statement  7 

But  *  a  Christian's  rae«,*  as  a  venerable  pre- 
late* observes,  *  is  not  to  run  at  so  many  heati,* 
but  is  a  constant  course,  a  regular  progress  by 
which  we  are  continually  gaining  ground  upon 
cin,  and  approachin^r  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ck)d. 

Am  I  then  ridiculing  this  pious  seclusion  of 
contrite  sinners  7     Am  I  then  jesting  at  that 

*  troubled  spirit'  which  Grod  has  declared  is  his 

*  acceptable  sacrifice  7'  God  forbid  !  Such  rea- 
sonable retirements  have  been  the  practice,  and 
continue  to  be  the  comfort  of  some  of  the  sin- 
cerest  Christians ;  and  teill  continue  to  be  re- 
sorted to  BS  long  as  Christianity^ ,  that  is,  as  long 
as  the  world  shall  last  It  is  well  to  call  off  the 
thoughts,  even  for  a  short  time,  not  only  from 
cin  and  vanity,  but  even  from  the  lawful  pursuits 
of  business  and  the  laudable  concerns  of  life ; 
and  at  times,  to  annihilate,  as  it  were,  the  space 
which  divides  us  from  eternity : 

*Tii  gp^atlsr  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hoan. 
And  a»k  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven, 
And  bow  tlwy  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 

Vet  to  those  who  seek  a  short  annual  retreat 
•  Bishop  HopkiBS. 


as  a  mere  form ;  who  difrnfy  with  the  idea  a 
religious  retirement,  a  week  in  whioh  it  is  la- 
ther unfashionable  to  Im  seen  in  town ;  who  re. 
tire  with  unabated  resolution  to  retam  to  thi 
maxims,  the  pleasures,  and  the  apirit  of  that 
world  which  they  do  but  mechanically  renooDce; 
is  it  not  10  be  feared  that  this  abort  ■eceasiuu, 
which  does  not  even  pretend  toeabdne  tbtprin- 
ciple,  but  merely  suspends  the  act,  may  only 
serve  to  set  a  keener  edge  on  the  appefils  for 
the  pleasures  they  are  quitting  7  Is  it  nol  to  be 
feared  that  the  bow  may  flyliMk  with  redooblad 
violence  from  having  been  unnaturally  bent? 
that  by  varnishing  over  a  lifb  of  vanity  with  the 
transient  externali  of  a  formal  and  tampomiy 
piety  they  may  the  more  dangerouaij  ekm  ever 
the  troublesome  soreness  of  a  teader  cousnience, 
by  laying 

Thii  flattering  uaetioD  to  the  soal  T 

And  is  it  not  awfully  to  be  apprsheaded  that 
such  devotions  come  in  amon|^  tiioaa  vain  6th. 
tions  which  'the  Almighty  has  declared  he  will 
not  accept  7  For,  is  it  not  among  the  delvnoos 
of  a  worldly  piety,  to  consider  Christianity  as  a 
thing  which  cannot,  indeed,  eafoly  be  omitted, 
but  which  is  to  6e  got  over  ;  a  certain  qaulity 
of  which  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  taken  in  the  himp, 
with  long  intervals  between  the  repetitions  7  le 
it  not  among  its  delusions  to  consider  religion 
as  imposing  a  set  of  hardships,  which  sivsf  be 
occasionally  encountered,  in  order  to  procoie  a 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  long  respite  f— a 
short  penalty  for  a  long  pleasnre  f  (hat  theae  se- 
verer conditions  thus  fulfilled,  the  acquitted 
Christian  having  paid  the  anniial  demand  of  a 
rigorous  requisition,  she  may  now  lawfully  re- 
turn to  her  natural  state ;  the  old  reckoning  be- 
ing adjusted,  she  may  begin  a  new  score,  and 
receive  the  reward  of  her  punctual  obedience, 
in  the  resumed  indulgence  of  thoee  gratificationB 
which  she  had  for  a  short  time  laid  aside  as  a 
hard  task  to  please  a  hard  roaster ;  but  this  task 
performed  and  the  master  appeased,  ths  mind 
may  discover  its  natural  bent,  in  joyfidly  return- 
ing to  the  objects  of  its  real  choice  ?  Whereas, 
it  IS  not  clear  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  re- 
ligious exercises  had  produced  the  effect  which 
it  is  the  nature  of  true  religion  to  piodnoe,  the 
penitent  could  not  return  with  her  own  gsnoioe 
alacrity  to  those  habits  of  the  world,  fioos  which 
the  pious  weekly  manuals  through  whieh  she 
has  been  labouring  with  the  punctuality  of  an 
almanac  as  to  the  day,  and  the  aocuracy  of  a 
bead-roll  bs  to  the  number,  were  intended  bj  the 
devout  authors  to  rescue  their  reader? 

I  am  far  from  insinuating,  that  this  literal  se- 
questration ought  to  be  prolonged  tfaronghoat 
the  year,  or  that  all  the  days  of  businrM  are  to 
be  made  equally  days  of  solemnity  and  conti- 
nued meditation.  This  earth  is  a  place  in  whieh 
a  much  larger  portion  of  a  common  Christian's 
time  must  be  assigned  to  action  than  to  contem- 
plation. Women  of  the  higher  clsss  were  not 
sent  into  the  world  to  shim  society,  bat  to  im- 
prove  it.  They  were  not  designed  for  the  cold 
and  viaionary  virtues  of  solitiides  and  monaste- 
ries, but  for  the  amiable,  and  endearing,  and  use- 
ful offices  of  social  life:  they  are  of  a  religioa 
which  does  not  impose  idle  austerities,  bat  en* 
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^uiia  tcUve  datiei ;  a  raligion  which  denundfl 
this  DMMt  benevolent  actionB,  and  which  reqairet 
thria  to  be  Mnctified  by  the  purest  motives ;  a 
reliifion  which  does  not  condemn  its  followers 
Co  the  comperatircly  em  task  of  seclusion /rem 
the  world,  but  aasipDs  them  the  more  difficult 
province  of  living  uncorrupted  tn  it ;  a  religion 
which,  while  it  torbids  them  *  to  follow  a  multi- 
tode  to  do  €9x1^*  includes  in  that  prohibition  the 
sin  of  doing  moihing^  and  which  moreover  en- 
joins  them  to  be  foUowera  of  Him  *  who  vrent 
aboat  doing  good.* 

Bat  may  we  not  reasonably  contend,  that 
tboogh  the  same  sequestration  is  not  required, 
yet  Uiat  the  same  nirii  and  temper  which  we 
would  hope  is  thought  necessary  even  by  those 
on  whom  we  are  animadverting,  daring  the  oc. 
easiona]  homiliation,  must  by  every  real  Chris, 
tian  be  extended  throughout  all  the  periods  of 
the  year?  And  when  that  is  really  the  case, 
when  once  the  spirit  of  religion  shall  indeed 
govern  the  heart,  it  will  not  only  animate  her 
reli|^ioos  actioas  and  employments,  but  will 
gradually  extend  itself  to  the  chastising  her 
conversAon,  will  dbeipline  her  thoughts,  influ- 
enee  jier  oommon  business,  restrain  her  indnl- 
geneesi,  and  sanctify  her  very  pleasures. 

Bat  it  seems  that  many,  who  entertain  a  gt- 
ntrml  notion  of  Christian  duty,  do  not  consider 
it  as  of  universal  and  unremitting  obligation, 
but  rather  as  a  duty  binding  at  times  on  all,  and 
at  all  times  on  eome.  To  the  attention  of  such 
we'woold  recommend  that  very  explicit  address 
of  oar  Lord  oo  the  subject  of  self-denial,  the 
temper  directly  opposed  to  a  worldly  spirit: 
'  And  he  nid  onto  them  all,  if  any  man  will 
Co: lie  ailar  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
Tip  his  cross  daily.*  Those  who  think  self-de- 
nial ndt,  of  umivenal  obligation  will  observe  the 
word  all;  and  those  who  think  the  obKgation  not 
eonstami^  will  attend  to  the  term  daily.  These 
two  little  words  cut  up  by  the  root  all  the  occa- 
sional religions  observances  grafted  on  a  worldly 
life;  all  transient,  periodiod,  and  temporary 
acts  of  piety,  which  some  seem  willing  to  com- 
mote for  a  life  of  habitual  thoughtlessness  and 
vinity. 

Tlicre  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  more  pitiable  bc- 
ia^  than  one  who,  instead  of  making  her  religion 
the  informing  principle  of  all  she  does  has  only 
jut  enough  to  keep  tier  in  continual  fear;  who 
drudges  through  her  stinted  exercises  with  a 
•aperstitious  kmd  of  terror,  while  her  general 
life  shows  that  the  love  of  holiness  is  not  the 
|!eTenung  principle  in  her  heart ;  who  scorns  to 
luffer  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  Christianity, 
bnt  is  a  stranger  to  'that  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  us  free.*  Let  it  not  be  thought 
a  Indierous  invention,  if  the  author  hazard  the 
producing  a  real  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
m  the  instance  of  a  lady  of  this  stamp,  who  re- 
turning from  church  on  a  very  cold  day,  and  re- 
marking with  a  good  deal  of  self-complaconcy 
iiow  much  she  h^  snffered  in  the  performance 
of  her  duty,  comforted  herself  with  emphatically 
adding,  *  that  she  hoped  it  would  anewer* 

There  is  this  striking  diflerenoe  between  the 
real  and  the  worldly  Christian,  the  latter  does 
not  eonplain  of  the  strictness  of  the  divine  law, 
bot  of  tiks  deficlenciea  of  his  own  performance ; 
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while  the  worldly  Christian  is  little  troobled  at 
his  own  failures,  but  deplores  the  strictness  ot 
the  divine  requisitions.  The  one  wishes  that 
God  would  expect  less,  the  other  prays  fw 
strength  to  do  more.  When  the  worldly  person 
hears  real  Christians  speak  of  tiieir  own  low 
state,  and  acknowledge  their  extreme  unworthi- 
ness,  he  really  believes  them  to  be  worse  than 
those  who  make  no  such  numiliating  confes- 
sions. He  does  not  know  that  a  mind  which  is 
at  once  deeply  convinced  of  its  own  corruptions, 
and  of  the  purity  of  the  divine  law,  is  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  perception  of  all  sin,  as  to  be  hum 
Med  by  the  commission  of  such  as  is  compare, 
tively  small,  and  which  those  who  have  less  cor 
rect  views  of  gospel  truth,  hardly  allow  to  be 
sin  at  all.  Such  an  one,  with  Job,  says,  *Now 
mine  eye  §eetk  Thee.* 

But  there  is  no  permanent  comfort  in  anr  re- 
ligion, short  of  that  by  which  the  diligent  Chris- 
tian strives  that  all  bis  actions  shaU  have  the 
love  of  God  for  their  motive,  and  the  glory  of 
God,  as  well  as  his  own  salvation,  for  their  end; 
while  we  go  about  to  balance  our  good  and  bad 
actions,  one  sgainst  the  other,  and  to  take  cmn* 
fort  in  the  occasional  predominance  of  the  for- 
mer while  the  cultivation  of  the  principle  fhim 
which  they  should  spring  is  neglected,  is  not 
the  road  to  all  those  peaceAil  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
to  which  true  Christianity  conducts  the  humble 
and  penitent  believer.  For,  after  all  we  can  do. 
Christian  tempers  and  a  Christian  spirit  are  the 
true  criterion  of  a  Christian  character,  and  serve 
to  furninh  the  most  unequivocal  test  of  our  at- 
tainments in  religion.  Our  doctrines  may  be 
sound,  but  they  may  not  be  influential ;  our  ac- 
tions may  be  correct,  but  they  may  want  the 
sanctifying  principle ;  our  frames  and  feeling! 
may  §^em^  nay  they  may  be  devout,  but  they 
may  bo  heightened  by  mere  animaJ  fervour 
even  if  genuine,  they  arc  seldom  lasting ;  and 
to  many  pious  persons  they  are  not  given :  it  is 
therefore  the  Christian  tempers  which  most  ir 
failibly  indicate  the  sincere  Christian,  and  best 
prepare  him  for  the  heavenly  state. 

I  am  aware  that  a  better  cast  of  characters 
than  those  we  have  been  contemplating ;  that 
even  the  amiable  and  the  well-disposed,  who- 
while  they  want  courage  to  resist  what  they 
have  too  much  prineiple  to  think  right,  and  tow 
much  sense  to  justify,  will  yet  plead  for  the  pal 
Hating  system,  and  accuse  these  remarks  of  un 
necessary  rigour.  They  will  declare  *That 
really  they  arc  as  religious  «s  tliey  can  be  ;  they 
wish  they  were  better  :  they  have  little  satisfac- 
tion in  the  life  tlioy  are  leading,  yet  they  cannot 
break  with  the  world  ;  they  cannot  fly  in  tlie 
face  of  custom  ;  it  does  not  become  individuals 
like  them  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  fashion.*  Be 
ings  so  interesting,  abounding  with  engaging 
qualities;  who  not  only  feel  tlie  beauty  of  good- 
ness, but  reverence  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  are  awfully  kwking  for  a  general  judgment, 
we  are  grieved  to  hear  lament  *  that  they  only 
do  as  others  do,*  when  they  are  perhaps  them- 
selves of  such  rank  and  importance  that  if  they 
would  begin  to  do  right,  othisrs  would  be  brought 
to  do  as  they  did.  We  are  grieved  to  hear  them 
indolently  assert,  that,  *  the  v  wish  it  were  other- 
wise,*  when  they  possess  the  power  to  make  it 
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otherwiie,  by  setting  an  ezsmple  which  they 
know  would  be  followed.  We  are  eorry  to  hear 
them  content  thenuelvefl  with  declarinj^,  *  that 
they  have  not  the  cooraf^e  to  be  singular/  when 
they  must  feel,  by  seeing  the  influence  of  their 
example  in  worse  things,  that  tiierA  would  be 
no  such  great  singularity  in  piety  itself,  if  once 
they  become  einoerely  pious.  Bcsidea,  this  diffi- 
dence dqpa  not  break  out  on  other  occasions. 
They  do  not  blush  to  be  quoted  as  the  oppoaers 
of  an  M  mode,  or  the  inventors  of  a  new  one : 
nor  are  they  equally  backward  in  being  the 
first  to  appear  in  a  strange  fashion,  snch  an  one 
aa  often  excites  wonder,  and  sometimes  even 
oflbnds  against  delicacy.  Let  not  then  diffidence 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  only  on  occasions  where- 
in courage  would  be  virtue. 

Will  it  be  thought  too  harsh  a  qocstion  if  we 
▼entore  to  ask  these  gentle  characters  who  arc 
thai  entrenching  themselves  in  the  imaginary 
aafrtj  of  aurrounding  multitudes,  and  who  say, 
*We  only  do  as  others  do,*  whether  they  are 
willinf  to  run  the  tremendous  risk  of  conse- 
qnenoes,  and  to  fare  a§  others  fare  ? 

But  while  these  plead  the  authority  of  fashion 
aa  a  sofficicnt  reason  for  their  conformity  to  the 
world,  one  who  has  spoken  with  a  paramount 
authority  has  positively  said,  *  Be  ye  not  con. 
ibrmed  to  the  world.'  Nay,  it  is  urged  as  the 
very  badge  and  distinction  by  which  the  cha- 
racter opposite  to  the  Christian  is  to  be  marked, 
'that  the  friendship  of  the  world  ia  enmity  with 
God.* 

Temptation  to  conform  to  the  world  was 
never  perhaps  more  irresistible  than  in  the  days 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Deluge;  and 
no  man  oould  over  have  pleaded  the  faehion  in 
wder  tojuatify  a  criminal  assimilation  with  the 
reigning  manners,  with  more  propriety  than  the 
patriarch  Noah.  He  had  the  two  grand  and 
contending  objects  of  terror  to  encounter  which 
we  have ;  the  fear  of  ridicule,  and  the  fear  of  de- 
atmction  ;  the  dread  of  sin,  and  the  dread  of 
singularity.  Our  cause  of  alarm  is  at  least 
equally  pressing  with  his ;  for  it  docs  not  appear, 
even  while  he  was  actually  obeying  the  Divine 
command  in  providing  the  means  of  his  future 
safety,  that  he  »aw  any  actual  symptoms  of  the 
impending  ruin.  So  that  in  one  sense  he  mif^it 
have  truly  pleaded  as  an  otcuse  for  *  slackness 
of  preparation,  *  that  all  things  continued  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  ;*  while  many  of  us, 
though  the  storm  is  actually  begun,  never 
think  of  providing  the  refuge :  it  is  true  he  was 
*  warned  of  God,*  and  he  provided  *■  by  faith.' 
But  are  not  we  also  vtarned  of  God  7  have  we 
not  had  a  fuller  revelation  f  have  we  not  seen 
Scripture  illustrated,  prophecy  fulfilling,  with 
every    awful    circumstance    that    can    either 

Saicken  the  most  sluggish  remissness,  or  oon- 
rm  the  feeblest  faith  ? 

Besides,  the  patriarch's  plea  for  following  the 
fiishion  was  stronger  than  you  can  produce. 
While  you  must  see  that  many  are  going  wrong, 
he  saw  that  none  were  going  right.  *  AH  flesh 
had  corrupted  his  way  before  God ;'  whilst, 
blessed  be  God !  you  have  still  instanoea  enough 
of  piety  to  keep  you  in  countenance.  While  you 
lament  that  the  taorld  seduces  you  (for  every  one 
has  a  little  world  of  his  own^  your  world  per- 


hape  ia  only  a  petty  neighboHiiood,  a  few 
streeto  and  aqnarea ;  but  the  patriarch  had  really 
the  conUgion  of  a  whole  united  world  to  renst; 
he  had  literally  the  example  of  the  whole  &ee  of 
the  earth  to  oppose.  The  '  tear  of  man  also 
would  have  been  a  more  pardonaUo  Iknlt,  whHi 
the  lives  of  the  same  individnmla  who  were 
likely  to  excite  respect  or  fear  waa  prolangcd 
many  a^s,  than  it  can  be  in  the  abort  period 
now  assigned  to  human  life.  How  lamantaUo 
then  that  human  opinion  shoald  operate  ao  pow» 
erfoily,  when  it  is  but  the  breath  of  a  being  so 
frail  and  so  short-lived. 

That  be  dotb  cease  to  be, 
Ere  one  can  lay  he  isT 

You  who  find  it  so  difficult  to  withatand  the  m- 
dividual  allurement  of  modish  acquaintance, 
would,  if  you  had  been  in  the  patruch*a  case 
have  concluded  the  struggle  to  be  quite  inefiec- 
tual,  and  sunk  under  the  suppoaed  fruitlcasneu 
of  resistance.  *  Myself,*  would  yon  not  have 
said  ?  *  or  at  roost  my  little  family  of  eight  per- 
sons can  never  hope  to  atop  Ihia  torrent  of  cor- 
ruption ;  I  lament  the  fruitleaaneaa  of  opposi- 
tion ;  I  deplore  the  necesaitjr  of  ooofbrmibr^wilh 
the  prevailing  system :  but  it  would  be  a  xiolish 
presumption  to  hope  that  one  family  can  effect 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world.'  In  joar 
own  case,  however,  ia  it  not  certain  to  bow  wide 
an  extent  the  hearty  union  of  even  fewer  jier- 
Bona  in  such  a  cause  might  reach :  at  least  u  it 
nothing  to  what  the  patriarch  did  T  waa  it  no- 
tliing  to  preaerve  himself  from  the  general  de- 
strootion ;  waa  it  nothing  to  deliver  hia  own 
soul  7  was  it  nothing  to  reacoe  the  aoola  of  h«e 
wholo  family  7 

A  wise  man  will  never  differ  from  the  world 
in  trifles.  It  is  certainly  a  mark  of  a  aoond 
judgment  to  comply  with  custom  whenever  we 
safely  can ;  such  compliance  strengthena  our 
influence  by  reserving  to  ourselves  Sio  greater 
weight  of  authority  on  thoae  occaaions,  when 
our  conscience  obliges  us  to  differ.  Thoee  who 
are  prudent  will  cheerfully  conform  to  all  the 
innocent  usagea  of  the  world  ;  but  thoee  who  are 
Christians  will  be  scrupulous  in  defining  which 
are  really  innocent  previous  to  their  confitrmity 
to  them.  Not  what  the  world,  but  what  the 
Gospel  calls  innocent  will  t)0  found  at  the  grand 
scrutiny  to  have  been  really  so.  A  discreet 
Christian  will  teke  due  pains  to  be  convinced 
he  is  right  before  he  will  preeume  to  be  singular: 
but  from  the  instant  he  is  persuaded  the  Goapel 
is  true,  and  tlie  world  of  course  wrong,  he  W4^ 
no  longer  risk  his  safety  by  following  multitudes, 
or  hazard  his  soul  by  sUking  it  on  human 
opinion.  All  our  most  dangerous  miatakea 
arise  from  our  not  constently  referring  our  prac- 
tice  to  the  standard  of  Scripture,  instead  of  the 
mutable  standard  of  human  estimation  by  which 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  real  value  of  charaetsn. 
For  this  latter  standard  in  some  cases  deter- 
mines those  to  be  good  who  do  not  run  all  the 
lengths  in  which  the  notoriously  bad  alkiw 
themselves.  The  Goapel  hss  an  univaraal,  the 
world  has  a  local  standard  of  goodnaas;  in  cer- 
tain societies  certein  vices  alone  are  diahononr 
able,  aoch  as  covetouanesa  and  cowardice ;  while 
those  sina  of  which  our  Saviour  has  aai^  that 
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they  which  oomroit  tbam  *  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,*  detmct  nothing  from  the  re- 
■pect  eonie  pereooe  receive.  Nay,  those  very 
characters  whom  the  Almighty  has  eipressly 
and  awfully  declared  *■  He  will  judge,**  are  re- 
ceived, are  admired,  are  caroised,  in  that  which 
calls  itself  the  best  company. 

Bat  to  weigh  our  actions  by  one  standard 
BOW,  when  we  know  they  will  faie  judged  by  an- 
other hereafUr,  would  faie  reckoned  the  height 
of  absurdity  in  any  trantctions  but  (hose  which 
involve  tlie  interests  of  eternity.  *  How  roadest 
thoa  ?*  is  a  more  specific  direction  than  any  com. 
paraiivo  view  of  our  own  habits  with  the  habits 
of  others:  and  at  the  final  bar  it  will  be  of  little 
avail  that  our  actions  have  risen  above  those  of 
bad  cen,  if  our  views  and  principles  shall  be 
finiad  to  have  been  in  opposxtioa  the  Gospel  of 
Christ 

Nor  is  the^  practice  more  commendable,  who 
are  ever  on  the  watch  to  pick  out  the  worst  ac 
tiona  of  good  men,  by  way  of  justifying  their 
own  conduct  oo  the  comparison.  The  faults  of 
the  best  men,  *■  for  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth  who  sinneth  not,*  can  in  no  wise  justify 
the  orroffs  of  the  worst :  and  it  is  not  invariably 
the  example  of  eren  good  men  that  we  must  take 
Sat  our  onorring  mle  of  conduct :  nor  is  it  by  a 
single  action  that  either  they  or  we  shall  be 

C*ged ;  for  in  that  case  who  could  be  saved  ? 
it  is  by  the  general  prevalence  of  right  prin- 
cipko  and  good  habits  and  Christian  tempers ; 
by  the  predominance  of  holiness  and  righteous- 
neas,  and  temperance  in  the  life,  and  by  the 
pow«T  of  humility,  faith  and  love  in  the  heart 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  ike  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity. — Th^ 
earrupdon  of  human  nature.  TTle  doctrine  of 
redemption.  The  necessity  of  a  change  of 
heart  and  of  the  divine  influences  to  produce 
thai  change.  With  a  sketch  of  the  Christian 
character. 

The  author  having  in  this  little  work  taken  a 
view  of  the  faNo  notions  oflen  imbibed  in  early 
life  fSrom  a  bad  education,  and  of  their  pernicious 
eilecta ;  and  having  attempted  to  point  out  the 
respective  remedies  to  those;  she  would  now 
draw  all  that  has  been  said  to  a  point,  and  de- 
clare plainly  what  she  humbly  conceives  to  be 
the  source  whence  all  these  false  notions  and 
mis  wrong  conduct  really  proceed :  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  shall  answer:  *It  is  because  they 
have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  have  hewn  oat  to  themselves  cisterns, 
broken  ciaterns  that  can  hold  no  water.*  It  is 
an  ignorance  past  belief  of  what  true  Christi- 
anity really  is ;  the  remedy,  therefore,  and  the 
only  remedy  that  can  be  applind  with  an^  pros- 
pect of  aacccss,  is  asuofON,  and  by  Religion  she 
would  be  understood  to  mean  the  Gospel  of 
Jems  Christ. 

It  has  been  before  hinted,  that  religion  should 
be  tawht  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  that  children 
shmdo  be  Inymght  up  *  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
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nition  of  the  Lord.*  The  manner  in  which  they 
should  bo  taught  has  likewise  with  great  plain- 
ness been  suggested ;  that  it  should  be  done  in 
so  lively  and  familiar  a  manner  as  to  make  re- 
ligion amiable,  and  her  ways  to  appear,  what 
thoy  really  are,  *  ways  of  pleasantness.*  And  a 
slight  sketcli  has  been  given  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  by  which  her  amiablcncss  would 
more  clearly  appear.  But  this,  being  a  subject 
of  such  vast  importance  competed  with  which 
every  other  subject  sinks  into  nothing  ;  it  seems 
not  sufficient  to  speak  <m  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  in  detached  parts,  but  it 
is  of  importance  to  point  out,  tliough  in  a  brief 
and  imperfect  manner,  the  mutual  dependence 
of  one  doctrine  upon  another,  and  the  infljence 
which  these  doctrines  have  upon  the  heart  and 
life,  so  that  the  duties  of  Christianity  may  be 
seen  to  grow  out  of  its  doctrines :  by  which  it 
will  appear  that  Christian  virtue  differs  eeseii 
lially  from  pagan :  it  is  of  a  quite  difierent  kind, 
the  plant  itself  is  different,  it  comes  from  a  dif^ 
ferent  root,  and  grows  in  a  difierent  soil. 

It  will  be  seen  huw  the  humbling  doctrine  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  which  was  fol- 
lowed from  the  corniption  of  our  first  parents, 
makes  way  for  the  bright  display  ot  redeeming 
k>ve.  How  from  the  abasing  thought  that  *  we 
are  all  as  sheep  going  astray,  every  one  in  his 
own  way ;'  that  none  can  return  to  the  Sbep 
herd  of  our  souls,  *  except  the  Farther  draw 
him  :*  that  *■  the  natural  man  cannot  receive  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned  :*  how  from  this  humiliating  view  of 
the  helplessness^  as  well  as  the  corruption  of  ha- 
man  nature,  we  are  to  turn  to  that  animating 
doctrine,  the  offer  of  dtvtae  assistance.  So  that* 
though  human  nature  will  appear  from  this  view 
in  a  deeply  degraded  state,  and  consequently 
all  have  cause  for  humility,  yet  not  one  has 
cause  for  de8{>air :  the  disease  indeed  is  dread- 
ful,  but  a  physician  is  at  hand,  both  able  and 
willing  to  save  us :  though  we  are  naturally 
without  *  strength,  our  help  is  laid  upon  one 
that  is  mighty.*  If  the  gospel  discover  to  us 
our  Ispscd  state,  it  discoveis  also  the  means  of 
our  restoratinn  to  the  divine  image  and  favour. 
It  not  only  discovers  but  impresBes  this  image; 
it  not  only  gives  u»  the  description,  but  the  at- 
tainment of  this  favour  ;  and  while  the  word  of 
Gud  suggests  the  remedy,  his  Spirit  applies  it 

Wo  should  observe  then,  tliat  the  doctrines 
of  oar  Saviour  are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  a 
beautiful  consistency,  all  woven  into  one  piece. 
We  should  get  such  a  view  of  their  reciprcxaJ 
dependence  as  to  be  persuaded  that  without  a 
deep  sense  of  our  own  corruptions  we  can  never 
seriously  believe  in  a  Saviour,  because  the  sub- 
stantial and  acceptable  belief  in  Him  must 
always  arise  from  the  conviction  of  our  want  of 
Him ;  that  without  a  firm  persuasion  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  alone  restore  our  fsllen  nature, 
repair  the  ruins  of  sin,  and  renew  the  image  of 
God  upon  the  heart,  we  never  shall  be  brought 
to  serious  humble  prayer  for  repentance  and 
restoration ;  snd  that,  without  this  repentance, 
there  is  no  salvation :  for  though  Christ  has  died 
for  us.  and  consequently  to  him  akne  we  moat 
look  as  a  Saviour,  yet  he  has  himself  declared 
that  he  will  save  none  but  true  penitents. 
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On  the  doctrine  of  human  eorrvption. 

To  come  now  to  a  more  particular  Htatement 
of  these  doctrines.  When  an  important  edifice 
ia  about  to  be  erected,  a  wise  builder  will  dig 
deep,  and  look  well  to  tlie  foundations :  know> 
ing  that  without  this  the  fabric  will  not  bo  likely 
to  stand.  The  foundation  of  the  Christian  reli. 
grion,  out  of  which  the  whole  structure  may  be 
said  to  arise,  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  or  the 
^11  of  man  from  his  original  state  of  righteous- 
ness; and  tho  corruption  and  helplessness  of 
human  nature,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
this  fall,  and  which  is  the  natural  state  of  every 
one  born  into  the  world.  To  this  doctrine  it  is 
important  to  conciliate  the  minds,  more  especi. 
ally  of  young  persons,  who  are  peculiarly  dis- 
posed to  turn  away  from  it  as  a  morose,  unami. 
able  and  gloomy  idea.  They  are  apt  to  accuse 
those  who  are  more  strict,  and  serious  of  unne- 
canary  severity,  and  to  suspect  them  of  think- 
ing unjustly  ill  of  mankind.  Some  of  the  reasons 
which  prejudice  the  inexperienced  against  the 
doctrine  in  question  appear  to  be  the  following  : 

Young  persons  themselves  have  seen  little  of 
the  world.  In  pleasurable  society  the  world 
puts  on  its  most  amiable  appearance  ;  and  that 
softness  and  urbanity  which  prevail,  particularly 
amongst  persons  of  fashion,  arc  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  more  than  they  are  really  worth.  Tho 
opposition  to  this  doctrine  in  the  young,  arises 
partly  from  ingenuousness  of  heart,  partly  from 
a  habit  of  indulging  themselves  in  favourable 
euppositions  respecting  the  world,  rather  than 
of  pursuing  truth,  which  is  always  tlic  grand 
thing  to  be  pursued ;  and  partly  from  the  popu- 
larity  of  the  tenet,  thot  every  body  ie  ao  wonder- 
fully good  ! 

,  This  error  in  youth  has  however  a  still  deeper 
foundation,  which  is  their  not  having  a  right 
standard  of  moral  good  and  evil  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  their  already  partaking  of  the 
very  corruption  which  is  spoken  of,  and  which, 
in  perverting  the  will,  darkens  the  understand- 
ing also ;  they  are  therefore  apt  to  have  no  very 
strict  sense  of  duty,  or  of  the  necessity  of  a  right 
and  religious  motive  to  every  act. 

Moreover,  young  people  ui*ually  do  not  know 
themselves.  Not  having  yet  been  much  exposed 
to  temptation,  owing  to  the  prudent  restraints 
in  which  they  have  been  kept,  they  little  sus- 
pect to  what  lengths  in  vice  they  are  liable  to  be 
transported,  nor  how  far  otliers  are  actually  car- 
ried who  are  set  freo  from  those  restraints. 

Having  laid  down  these  as  some  of  the  causes 
of  error  on  this  point,  I  proceed  to  observe  on 
what  strong  grounds  the  doctrine  itself  stands. 

Profane  history  abundantly  confirms  this  truth: 
the  history  of  the  world  being  in  fact  but  little 
else  than  the  history  of  the  crimes  of  the  human 
race.  Kven  thotigh  tlio  annals  of  remote  ages 
lie  BO  involved  in  obscurity,  that  some  degree  of 
uncertainty  attaches  itself  to  many  of  the  events 
eoorded,  yet  this  one  melancholy  truth  is  always 
dear,  Uiat  most  of  the  miseries  which  have  been 
brought  uimn  mankind,  have  proceeded  from 
this  general  depravity. 

The  world  we  now  live  in  furnishes  abundant 
proof  of  this  truth.  In  a  world  formed  on  the 
deceitful  theory  of  those  who  assert  the  inno- 


cence and  dignity  of  maiif  aliiMat  mil  tlie  proflki. 
sions,  since  they  would  Hkva  been  rendered  nie- 
Icss  by  such  a  state  of  innocence,  would  not 
have  existed.  Without  fin  we  may  fairly  pre- 
aume  there  would  have  been  no  eicknOM ;  so 
that  every  medical  profeator  is  m  standing  evi. 
dence  of  this  sad  truth.  Sin  not  only  brought 
sickness  but  death  into  the  world ;  consequently 
every  funeral  presents  a  more  irrefraffaUe  ar- 
gument  than  a  thousand  sermons,  itad  man 
persevered  in  his  original  integrity,  there  eould 
have  been  no  litigation,  for  there  would  be  no 
contests  about  property  in  a  world  where  nene 
would  be  inclined  to  attack  it.  Professon  of 
law,  therefore,  from  the  attorney  who  prosecntes 
for  a  trespass,  to  the  pleader  who  defends  a  cri- 
minal, or  the  judge  who  condemns  him,  loadly 
confirm  the  doctrine.  Every  victory  bv  sea  er 
land  should  teach  us  to  rejoice  with  humility 
Uon,  for  conquest  itself  brings  a  terriUa,  though 
splendid  attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  &11  of 
man. 

Even  those  who  deny  the  doctrine,  act  univer- 
sally more  or  less  on  the  principle.  Why  do  ws 
all  secure  our  houses  with  bolts,  and  bars,  and 
locks  7  Do  we  take  those  steps  to  defend  our 
lives  or  property  from  any  vartiewiar  fear ;  fivim 
any  suspicion  ofthU  neighoour,  or  fAcI  aervint, 
or  the  other  invader  ?  No— It  is  from  a  practical 
conviction  of  the  common  depravity ;  Ihim  a 
constant,  pervading,  but  undefined  dread  of  im- 
pending evil  arising  from  the  sense  of  general 
corruption.  Are  not  prisons  built,  and  laws  en- 
acted  on  the  same  practical  princifdo  ? 

But  not  to  descend  to  tho  more  degraded  part 
of  our  species.  Why  in  the  fairest  transaction 
of  business  is  nothing  executed  without  bonds, 
receipts,  and  notes  of  hand  ?  why  does  not  a 
perfect  confidence  in  the  dignity  of  human  m. 
ture  abolish  all  these  securities ;  if  not  between 
enemies,  or  people  indifferent  to  each  other,  yet 
at  least  between  fViends  and  kindred,  and  the 
most  honourable  connexions  ?  why,  but  because 
of  that  universal  suspicion  between  man  and 
man,  which,  by  all  wo  see,  and  hear,  and  feel, 
is  become  interwoven  with  our  very  make? 
Though  we  do  not  entertain  any  indimdual  sus 
picion,  nay,  though  we  have  the  strongest  per 
eonal  conndence,  yet  the  acknowledged  princu 
pie  of  conduct  has  this  doctrine  for  its  basis.  *  I 
will  take  a  receipt,  tliough  it  were  from  my  bro 
thcr,*  is  tho  established  voice  of  mankind ;  or  as 
I  have  heard  it  more  artfully  put,  by  a  fallacy 
of  which  the  very  disguise  discovers  tho  pnnci- 
pic,  *  Think  every  man  honest,  but  deal  wi^ 
him  as  if  you  knew  him  to  be  otherwise.*  And 
as  in  a  state  of  innocence,  the  beasts,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, would  not  have  bled  for  the  sustenance 
of  man,  so  their  parchments  would  not  have  been 
wanted  as  instruments  of  his  security  against 
his  fellow  man.* 

But  the  grand  arguments  for  this  doctrine 
must  be  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and 
these,  besides  implying  it  almost  continuaHy 


*  Riithnp  Bntlortlirtinrtly  declarer  thistnilh  fohpevi- 
dent  from  Rxp^rirnc*  an  woll  os  Revelation.  *  that  lhi« 
wnrlil  exIiibitH  an  ulea  of  a  Ak^ii  :*  and  k§  will  hazard 
much  wtK)  voDturps  to  assort  ihai  Builer  defended  Chrii- 
tianity  iipnn  principk:*  unconsonant  to  rraioa,  pAirw*- 
phjf,  or  sound  cxpuricnoe. 
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tfzprtMly  aatert  it;  and  that  in  instances  too  nu^ 
inerous  to  be  all  of  them  broufirht  forward  here. 
Oi  theae  may  I  be  allowed  to  produce  a  few ; 
'  Uod  saw  that  the  wickedneaa  of  man  waa  great, 
and  that  every  imaf^ination  of  the  thoughts  qf 
his  heart  was  only  evil  continually. — *  God  look- 
ad  upon  the  earth,  and  behold,  it  was  corrupt ; 
for  all  fte»k  had  coYruptod  his  way  upon  the 
earth.  And  it  rtpndtd  the  Lord  that  ho  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at 
Aft  Anrt.**  This  is  a  picture  of  mankind  before 
the  flood,  and  the  doctrine  receives  additional 
eoofirmation  in  Scripture,  when  it  speaks  of  the 
times  which  folbwed  ader  that  tremendous 
Judgment  had  taken  place.  The  Psalms  abound 
in  lamentations  on  the  depravity  of  man.  *  They 
•re  mU  gone  aside ;  there  is  none  that  doeth 
food,  no  not  oneJ" — *  In  thy  sight,*  says  David, 
addressing  the  Most  High,  *  shall  no  man  living 
be  joslified.'  Job,  in  his  usual  lofly  strain  of  in* 
terrogation,  asks,  *  What  is  man  that  he  should 
be  clean,  and  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman  that  ho 
ahould  be  righteous  7  Behold  the  heavens  are 
not  clean  in  Uta  sight,  how  much  more  abomi- 
nable and  filthy  is  man,  who  drinketh  iniquity 
like  water.'t 

Nor  do  the  Scriptures  speak  of  this  corruption 
as  arising  only  from  occasional  temptation,  or 
irum  mere  extrinsic  causes.  The  wise  man  tells 
us,  that  *  foolishnew  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  ekild  ,*  the  prophet  Jeremiah  assures  us,  *  the 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  despe- 
rately wicked  :*  and  David  plainly  states  the 
doctrine:  *  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity, 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.'  Can 
langoage  be  more  explicit  7 

The  New  Testament  corroborates  the  Old. 
Our  Lord's  reproof  of  Peter  seems  to  take  the 
doctrine  for  granted :  *  Thou  savourcst  not  the 
thingn  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  man;' 
dearly  intimating,  tiiat  the  ways  of  man  are 
opposite  to  the  ways  of  God.  And  our  Saviour, 
in  that  affecting  discourse  to  his  disciples,  ob- 
serves to  them  that,  as  they  were  by  his  grace 
made  different  from  others,  therefore  they  must 
expect  to  be  hated  by  tiiose  who  wore  so  unlike 
them.  And  it  should  be  particularly  observed, 
as  another  proof  that  the  world  is  wicked,  that 
sv  Lord  ennsiderod  *  the  worlds  as  opposed  to 
him  and  to  his  disciples.  *  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  tho  world  would  love  its  own ;  but  I  have 
chosen  yon  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
kateth  you.*t  Sl  John,  writing  to  his  Christian 
diarch,  states  the  same  truth :  *  We  know  that 
we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness.* 

Man  in  his  natoral  and  unbelieving  state,  is 
likewise  represented  as  in  a  state  of  guiU%  and 
onder  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God.  *  He 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but 
the  wrath  of  God  aUdeth  on  him.' 

Here,  however,  if  it  be  objected,  that  the  hea- 
then who  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  will  not  as- 
soredly  be  judged  by  it,  tlie  Saviour's  answer  to 

*  Genesis  vi. 

t  PerhipH  one  reeson  why  tlie  fhultn  of  tho  moNt  emi* 
Bent  tainu  am  rMorded  in  Heriplure,  ii  to  add  Utah 
ronftrniatioB  Ui  thisdoclrine.  If  ADrabsm.  Mown,  Noah, 
Ehjali.  Dmvid,  and  Peter  sinned,  who  shall  we  presume 
CO  ny  tea  escaped  tbe  aniveraal  taint  7 

2  Joka,  zv.  a. 


such  curious  in^irers  concerning  the  state  of 
others  is,  *  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.' 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  believe  that  God,  who  will 
*  judge  tliu  world  in  righteousness,*  will  judge 
all  men  according  to  their  opportunities.  The 
heathen  to  whom  he  has  not  seat  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  will  probably  not  bo  judged  by  tho 
Gospel.  But  with  whatever  mercy  he  may 
judge  those  'V^ho,  living  in  a  land  of  darkness, 
are  witliout  knowledge  of  his  revealed  law,  ottr 
business  is  not  with  them,  but  with  ourselves. 
It  is  our  business  to  consider  what  mercy  ha 
will  extend  to  those  who,  living  in  a  Christian 
country,  abounding  with  means  and  ordinancesi 
where  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity ;  it  is 
our  business  to  inquire  how  he  will  deal  with 
those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  its  beams,  and  who 
close  their  ears  to  its  truths.  For  an  unbeliever 
who  has  passed  his  life  in  the  mcredian  of  Scrip- 
ture light,  or  for  an  outward  but  unfruitful  pro- 
fessor of  Christianity,  I  know  not  what  hope  the 
Gospel  holds  out 

The  natural  state  of  man  ia  again  thus  de- 
scribed : — *  Tho  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God  !  (awful  thought!)  for  it  is  not  subject* to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then 
they  that  arc  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.' 
What  the  apostle  means  by  being  in  thefte»h^  is 
evident  by  what  follows ;  for  speaking  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  changed  by  divine  grace,  he 
says,  *  But  yo  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  tlie  spi- 
rit, if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you  ;* 
that  is,  you  arc  not  now  in  your  natural  state : 
Uie  change  that  has  passed  on  your  mmds  bj 
tho  influence  of  tho  Spirit  o£  God,  is  so  great 
that  your  state  may  properly  be  called,  *  being 
in  the  spirit.*  It  niay  be  further  observed  that 
the  same  apostle,  writing  to  the  churches  of 
Golatia,  tells  them,  that  tho  natural  corruption 
of  the  human  heart  is  continually  opposing  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  which  influences  the  regene- 
rate. Tlie  flesh  lustcth  against  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  and  these  are  con- 
trary to  each  other  :*  which  passage  by  the  way, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  proves  tho  corruption  of 
the  heart,  proves  the  necessity  of  divine  influ- 
ences. And  tho  apostle,  with  respect  to  him- 
self, freely  confesses  and  deeply  laments  tho 
workings  of  this  corrupt  principle  :  *  O  wretch- 
ed man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  mc  from 
tho  body  of  this  death?* 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  have  oppo- 
sed this  doctrine,  that  tho  same  Scriptures  which 
speak  of  mankind  as  being  oinntrs^  speak  of 
some  as  being  righteous  ;  and  hence  they  would 
argue  that  though  tliis  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture may  be  general^  yet  it  cannot  be  universal. 
This  objection,  when  examined,  serves  only  like 
all  other  objections  against  the  truth  to  establish 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy.  For 
what  do  the  Scriptures  assert  respecting  tho 
righteous  ?  That  there  are  some  whose  princi- 
pies,  views  and  conduct,  are  so  diflerent  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  from  what  theirs  them- 
selves once  were,  that  these  persons  are  honoured 
with  the  peculiar  title  of  the  ^  sons  of  God.*  But 
no  where  do  the  Scriptures  assert,  that  even 
these  are  sinless  ;  on  the  contrary  their  faults 
are  frequently  mentioned  ;  and  persons  of  this 
class  arc  moreover  represented  as  those  on  whom 
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a  gnni  change  hu  patscd  :  Bs4i8vingr  been  for- 
merly *  dead  in  trenpasaes  and  lini  ;*  but  as 
*  beingr  nuve  called  out  of  darknesB  into  light  ;* 
aa  *  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  Grod*0  dear 
Sod  ;*  as  *  having  patted  from  death  to  life.' 
And  St.  Paul  put  this  matter  past  all  doubt,  by 
ezpreMly  asserting,  that  *(Aey  toere  all  by  nature 
the  children  of  wrath  even  ae  oUicrs.' 

It  might  bo  well  to  ask  certain  perwxis,  who 
oppose  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  who  also 
seem  to  talk  as  if  they  thought  tlier^  were  many 
■inless  people  in  the  world,  how  they  expect 
that  such  sinless  people  will  be  saved  ?  (though 
indeed  to  talk  of  an  innocent  person  being  gated 
involves  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  of 
which  those  who  use  the  expression  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware ;  it  is  talking  of  curing  a  man  al- 
roady  in  health.)  *  Undoubtedly,*  such  will  say, 
'  they  will  be  received  into  those  abodes  of  bliss 
prepared  fbr  the  righteous.*  But  be  it  romem- 
bered,  there  is  but  one  way  to  these  blissful 
abodes,  and  that  in,  through  Jesus  Christ :  *  For 
there  is  none  other  name  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.*  If  we  ask  whom 
diif  Christ  come  to  save  7  the  Scripture  directly 
answers,  *  He  came  into  the  world  to  save  stn. 
ner» : — *  Ilis  name  was  called  Jesus,  because  he 
eame  to  save  his  people /rem  their  tins*  When 
St  John  was  favoured  with  a  heavenly  vision, 
be  tells  us,  that  he  beheld  *  a  groat  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
kindred,  and  puople,  and  tongues,  standing  be- 
fore  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes  :*  that  one  of  the  heavenly  in- 
habitants informed  him  who  they  were  : — These 
are  they  who  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  mode  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  of  Gk)d,  and  serve  Him  day  and 
night  in  his  Temple;  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  shall  dwell  among  them ;  they  shall  hun- 
ger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither 
■ball  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat ;  for 
the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
■hall  feed  them,  ond  shall  lead  them  to  living 
ibuntains  of  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes.* 

Wo  ma^  gather  from  this  description  what 
these  glorious  and  happy  beings  once  were : 
they  were  sinful  creatures :  their  robes  were 
not  spotless  :  *  They  had  washed  them,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.*  They 
are  likewise  generally  represc>ntcd  aa  having 
been  once  a  suffering  people  :  they  camu  out  of 
neat  tribulation.  'JThcy  are  described  as  hav 
ing  overcome  the  great  tempter  of  mankind, 
*  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  :*•  as  they  who  *  fol- 
low the  Lanib  whithersoever  he  goeth :'  as  *  re- 
deemed from  among  men.*t  And  their  employ, 
ment  in  the  regions  of  bliss  is  a  farther  confirma- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  which  we  are  treating. 
^-*  The  great  multitude*  Slc.  &,c.  we  are  told, 
stood  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Salvation  to 
our  God,  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb  !*  Hve  we  see  they  ascribe  their  salva- 
"'on  to  Christ,  and  consequently  their  present 
happiness  to  his  atoning  blood.  And  in  another 
af  their  celestial  anthems,  they  say  in  like  man- 
*  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us 
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to  God  by  Thy  Uood,  out  of  ewrj  kindred,  ud 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.** 

By  all  tliis  it  is  evident  that  men  of  any  olhv 
description  than  redeemed  tinntn  mnst  gain  ad- 
niittanco  to  heaven  some  other  way  than  that 
which  the  Scriptores  point  out;  mnd  mho  that 
when  they  shall  arrive  there,  bo  diflbrmit  will 
be  their  employment,  that  they  must  have  an 
anthem  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  '  the  easting  down 
of  high  imaginations,*  and  to  promote  hnnulity, 
than  this  reflection,  that  heaven  is  always  u 
Scripture  pointed  out  not  as  the  reward  of  the 
innocent,  bnt  as  the  hope  of  the  penitent  TUi, 
while  it  is  calculated  to  '  exclode  boastinf  «*  the 
temper  the  most  opposite  to  the  Gospel,  is  yet 
the  most  suited  to  aflbrd  comfort ;  fbr  were  Iwa- 
ven  promised  as  the  reward  of  innocsenoe,  whs 
could  attain  to  it  7  but  being  aa  It  ia  the  pfo. 
miscd  portion  of  faith  and  repentance,  porchtsed 
fbr  us  b^  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  ofierad  to 
every  penitent  believer,  who  ia  oompelled  to 
miss  it  ? 

It  is  urged  that  the  belief  of  thia  doetrine  of 
our  corruption  produces  many  ill  efTeets,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  discouraged^ — ^That  itdoea 
not  produce  those  ill  efiects,  when  not  miann- 
derstood  or  partially  represented,  we  ahaU  at. 
tempt  to  show :  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  ob- 
served, if  it  be  really  true  we  mnst  not  reject  it 
on  account  of  any  of  these  soppoaed  ill  conse- 
quences.  Truth  may  of\en  be  attended  with 
disavreeablo  efiects,  but  if  it  be  truth  it  mnst 
still  he  pursued.  If,  for  instance,  treason  should 
exist  in  a  country,  every  one  knows  the  disa* 
greeable  effects  which  will  follow  aaoh  a  eonvie- 
tion ;  but  our  not  believing  suchtreaaon  to  exist, 
will  not  prevent  such  effect  following  it :  on  the 
contrary,  our  believing  it  may  prevent  the  fatal 
consequences. 

It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  debaeea  and 
degrades  human  nature,  and  that  finding  &nlt 
with  the  building  is  only  another  way  of  finding 
fault  with  the  architect  To  the  first  part  of 
this  objection  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  man 
bo  really  a  corrupt,  follen  being,  it  ia  proper  to 
represent  him  as  such  :  the  fault  then  liea  in  the 
man,  and  not  in  the  doctrine,  which  only  ■talee 
the  truth.  As  to  the  inference  which  ia  sn^ 
posed  to  follow,  namely,  that  it  throws  the  fkidt 
upon  the.  Creator,  it  proceeds  upon  the  ftlse  anp- 
position  that  man*s  present  corrupt  stale  ia  the 
state  in  which  he  was  originally  created :  the 
contrary  of  which  is  the  truth.  *  God  made  man 
upright,  but  he  hath  sought  out  many  Inve^ 
tions.* 

It  is  likewise  objected,  that  aa  this  doctrine 
must  give  us  such  a  bad  opinion  of  mankind,  it 
must  consequently  produce  ill-will,  hatred,  uid 
suspicion.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
it  gives  us  no  worse  an  opinion  of  other  men 
than  it  gives  ua  of  ourselves ;  and  each  views 
of  ourselves  have  a  very  salutary  efTect,  ina^ 
much  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  produoe  hmu 
lity ;  and  hnmilily  is  not  likely  to  produce  ill- 
will  to  others,  *  for  only  from  pride  oometh  con-  . 
tention  :*  and  as  to  the  views  it  gives  as  of  man- 
kind, it  represents  us  sm  fellmp-m^ffff ;  and 
surely  the  consideration  that  we  are  cswpewionf 
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u  not  calculated  to  produce  hatred. 
The  truth  in,  theie  effiwta,  where  they  hare  ac- 
taaJlj  followed,  hare  followed  from  a  fklue  and 
]»Artial  view  of  the  sabjeot 

Old  pereons  who  have  neen  much  of  the  world, 
and  who  have  little  religion,  are  apt  to  be  strong 
in  their  belief  of  roaii'a  actual  corruption;  but 
not  taking  it  up  on  Christian  grounds,  this  be- 
lief in  them  showa  iieclf  in  a  narrow  and  ma- 
lignant temper;  in  uncharitable  judgment  and 
liarah  opinions,  in  individual  suspicion,  and  in 
too  general  a  disposition  to  hatred. 

Suapieion  and  hatred  also  are  the  usea  to 
which  Roehefaucault  and  the  other  French  phi- 
loBophera  have  converted  thia  doctrine:  their 
Acate  minda  intuitively  found  the  corruption  of 
snan,  and  they  saw  it  without  its  concomitant 
and  eomcting  doctrine ;  they  allowed  man  to 
ba  a  depraved  creature,  bnt  disallowed  his  high 
original :  they  found  him  in  a  low  state,  bnt  did 
sot  conceive  of  him  as  having  &llen  from  a  bet. 
ter.  They  reptesent  him  rather  as  a  brute  than 
as  an  apoatate ;  not  taking  into  the  account  that 
bis  present  degraded  nature  and  depraved  fa- 
cultiea  are  not  his  original  state :  that  he  is  not 
anch  aa  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator, 
bat  each  aa  ho  haa,  been  made  by  sin.  Nor  do 
tbev  know  that  he  haa  not  even  now  lost  all  re- 
Baina  of  hia  primitive  dignity,  all  traces  of  his 
divine  original,  bnt  is  atiU  capable  of  a  restora- 
tioa  more  g^riooa 

nan  is  dreamt  of  in  tbeir  philosophy. 

Farfaapa,  too,  Ihey  know  from  what  they /eeZ  all 
thn  ewl  lo  which  man  is  inclined ;  but  they  do 
not  know,  ftr  they  have  not  felt,  all  the  good  of 
which  be  Is  eapaUe  by  she  superinduction  of  the 
divine  prinetple :  thus  they  aaperse  human  na. 
tare  instead  of  repreaenting  it  fairly,  and  in  so 
doing  it  if  thry  who  calumniate  the  great  Cre- 
ator. 

The  doctrine  of  corruption,  is  likewise  ac- 
caaed  of  being  a  gloomy,  discouraging  doctrine, 
and  an  enemy  to  joy  and  comfort — Now  sup- 
poaa  this  objection  true  in  its  fullest  extent,  is 
It  any  way  unreasonable  that  a  being  fallen  into 
a  Btate  of  sin,  under  the  displeasure  ^  Almighty 
God,  abould  feel  tsrimit/y  aiarmed  at  being  in 
anch  a  state  7  la  the  condemned  criminal  blamed 
because  he  ia  not  merry?  And  would  it  be  es- 
teemed a  kind  action  to  persuade  him  that  he  is 
•ft  eoDdamned  in  order  to  make  him  so  7 

Bat  tbie  charge  is  no<  true  in  the  sense  in- 
tended by  thoee  who  bring  it  forward. — Those 
who  belwve  thia  doctrine  are  nU  the  most 
vioomy  people.  When,  indeed,  any  one  by  tho 
influence  of  the  Holv  Spirit  is  brought  to  view 
bis  stale  aa  it  really  is,  a  state  of  guilt  and  dan- 

Er,  it  ia  natural  tliat  fear  should  be  excited  in 
I  mind,  bat  it  ia  such  a  ftar  aa  impels  him  to 
*  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;*  it  is  such  a  fear 
OB  moved  Noah  to  *  prepare  an  ark  to  the  saving 
of  bla  boose.*  Soch  an  one  will  likewise  feel 
jsiiMW  ;  not  hovrever  *  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
which  worketh  death,*  but  that  godly  sorrow 
whioh  vrorketh  repentance.  Soch  an  one  is  said 
to  be  driven  to  despair  by  this  doctrine ;  but  it 
m  tha  daapair  of  bis  own  ability  to  save  himself; 
it  ia  that  wholesome  despair  of  his  own  merits 
produced  by  coaviction  and  bumility  which 


drives  him  to  seek  a  better  refuge;  and  such  an 
one  is  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  the  glorioua 
doctrine  we  are  next  about  to  contemplate, 
namely. 

That  god  bo  loved  the  world,  that  he  oatk 

HIS  ONLY-  begotten  SON,  THAT  WHOSOEVER  BE- 
UBVED  ON  UIM  SliOULD  KOT  PERISH,  BUT  HAVE 
EVERLASTING  LIFE. 

Of  this  doctrine  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
to  form  just  views,  for  as  it  is  the  only  doctrine 
which  can  keep  tiie  humble  penitent  from  de- 
spair, so,  on  the  other  band,  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  false  views  of  it  do  not  lead  us  to  pre- 
sumption.   In  order  to  understand  it  rightly, 
we  must  not  fill  our  minds  with  our  own  rea^ 
sonings  upon  it,  which  is  the  way  in  which 
some  good  people  have  been  misled,  bat  we  must 
betake  ourselves  to  tho  Scriptures,  wherein  we 
shall  find  the  doctrine  stated  so  plainly  aa  lo 
show  that  the  mistakee  have  not  arisen  from  a 
want  of  clearness  in  the  Scriptures,  but  from  a 
desire  to  make  it  bend  to  some  favourite  notiona. 
While  it  has  been  totally  rejected  by  tome,  it 
has  been  so  mutilated  by  others,  as  hardly  to 
retain  any  resemblance  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  redemption.    We  are  told  in  the  beautiful 
passage  last  quoted  the  $ouree — the  love  of  God 
to  a  lost  world  ; — who  the  Redeemer  was— the 
Son  of  God ;— the  end  for  which  this  plan  waa 
formed  and  executed — *  that  whosoever  believed 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.*~As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked.* — *  He  would  have 
all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.* — *  He  would  not  have  any  pariah, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.'    There 
ia  nothing  surely  in  all  this  to  promote  gloomi- 
ness.   On  the  contrary,  if  kindiness  and  mercy 
have  a  tendency  to  win  and  warm  the  heart, 
here  is  every  incentive  to  joy  and  cheerfulness. 
Christianity  looks  kindly  towards  all,  and  with 
peculiar  tenderness  on  such  as,  from  humbling 
views  of  their  own  onworthiness,  might  be  led 
to  fancy  themselves  excluded: — we  are  expressly 
told,  that  'Christ  died  for  uU  :*— that  *  he  tasted 
death  for  every  man  ;* — that  *  he  died  for  the  sins 
of  tho  tohoU  worldJ*    Accordingly  he  hss  com 
mandcd  that  his  gospel  should  be  *  preached  to 
every  creature;^  which  is  in  effect  declaring, 
that  not  a  single  human  being  ia  excluded  :  for 
to  preach  the  gospel  is  to  offer  a  Saviour : — and 
tho  Saviour  in  the  plainest  language  ofiers  him- 
self to  all,— declaring  to  *  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,* — *  Look  unlo  me  and  be  saved.*    It  is 
therefore  an  undeniable  truth,  that  no  one  will 
perisli  for  the  tpani  of  a  Saviour,  but  for  rejeet- 
ing  him.    That  none  are  excluded  who  do  not 
exclude  themselves,  as  many  unhappily  do,  who 

*  reject  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves, 
and  so  leceive  the  £race  of  Gkid  in  vain.* 

But  to  suppose  uiat  because  Christ  haa  died 
for  the  *  sins  of  the  whole  world,*  the  whole 
world  will  tiiercfore  be  tewd,  is  a  most  fatal 
mistake.    In  the  same  book  which  tells  us  that 

*  Christ  died  for  all,*  we  have  likewise  this  awful 
admonition ;  *  Strait  is  the  gale,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it  ;*  which,  whether  it  be  underatood 
of  the  immediate  reception  of  tho  g9«p>lt  oi  of 
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the  final  use  which  was  too  likely  to  be  made 
of  it,  given  no  encouragement  to  hope  that  all 
will  be  qualified  to  partake  of  its  promisoa.  And 
whilit  it  declares  that  *  there  is  no  other  name 
whereby  we  may  be  saved  but  tho  name  of  Je- 
sus ;*  it  likewise  declares 

THAT  *•  WITHOUT  aoUBTEJiS  NO  MAN  SHALL  SEE  THE 

LORD.* 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  some,  in  their 
aeal  to  defend  the  gospel  doctrines  of  free  (frace* 
h(ve  materially  injured  the  ^spcl  doctrine  of 
holiness:  stating  that  Christ  has  done  all  in 
■uch  a  sense,  as  that  there  is  nothing  led  for  us 
to  do^— But  do  the  Scriptures  hold  out  this  lan- 
guage ? — *Come,  for  all  thinf>B  are  ready,*  is  the 
ffoapel  call;  in  which  we  may  observe,'  that  at 
Uie  same  time  that  it  tolls  us  that  *■  sll  things  are 
ready/  it  nevertheless  tells  us  that  we  must 

*  come  *  Food  being  provided  for  us  will  not 
benefit  ns  except  we  partake  of  it.  It  will  not 
avail  us  that  *  Christ  our  passovcr  is  sacrificed 
for  na,*  unless  *  wc  keep  the  feast.* — We  'must 
nuke  ute  of  *  the  fountain  which  is  opened  for 
■in  and  unclcanness,*  if  we  would  be  purified. 

*  All,  indeed,  who  are  aihirBi  arc  invited  to  take 
of  the  waters  of  life  freely  ;*  but  if  wc  feel  no 
'  ikirst ;'  if  we  do  not  drink^  their  saving  quali- 
ties arc  of  no  avail. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  this  in 
the  present  day,  as  there  is  a  worldly  and 
fashionable,  as  well  as  a  low  and  sectarian  An- 
tinomi^nism  :  there  lamentably  prevails  in  the 
world  an  unwarranted  assurance  of  solvation, 
founded  on  a  slight,  vague,  and  general  confi- 
dence in  what  Christ  has  done  nnd  suffered  for 
pa,  as  if  the  great  object  of  his  doing  and  suf!er. 
ing  had  been  to  emancipate  us  from  all  obliga- 
tions to  duty  and  obedience  ;  and  as  if,  because 
he  died  for  sinner^  we  might  therefore  safely 
and  comfortably  go  on  to  live  in  sin,  contenting 
ourselves  with  now  and  then  a  trani*ient,  formal, 
and  unmeaning  avowal  of  our  unworthinera,  our 
obligation,  and  the  all-sudlcicncy  of  hi»  atone- 
ment. By  the  discharge  of  this  quit-rent,  of 
which  all  the  cost  consists  in  acknowledgment, 
the  sensual,  the  worldly,  and  the  vain  hope  to 
find  a  rofbgc  in  heaven,  when  driven  from  the 
enjoyment  of  this  world.  But  this  cheap  and 
indolent  Christianity  is  no  whore  taught  in  the 
Bible.  The  faith  inculcated  there  is  not  a  lazy, 
profoKsional  faith,  but  that  faith  which  *  pro- 
duceth  obedience,''  that  faith  which  *  workcth  by 
ove,*  that  faith  of  which  the  practical  language 
is — •  Strive  that  you  may  •  enter  in  ;*  *  So  run 
chat  you  may  obtain  ;* — *  So^^A/  that  you  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life  :* — that  faith  which  di- 
reels  us  *  not  to  bo  weary  in  well-doing  ;* — 
which  says,  •  work  out  your  own  salvation  :* — 
never  forgetting  at  the  same  time,  Mhat  it  is 
God  which  worketh  in  us  both  to  Will  and  to  do.* 
The  contrary  doctrine  is  implied  in  the  very 
name  of  tho  Redeemer ;  *  And  his  name  shall 
be  called  *  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins,'  not  in  their  sins. — Are  those 
rich  supplies  of  grooe  which  tlie  gospel  offers ; 
are  those  abundant  aids  of  the  Spirit  which  it 
promises,  tendered  to  the  tlothful? — No.  God 
will  have  all  hit  gifU  improved.    Grace  must 


be  used,  or  it  will  be  withdrawn.  Tha  Almighty 
thinks  it  not  derogatory  to  hi*  ft«e  grace  to  de- 
clare, that  *  thoae  only  who  do  hia  commaiid- 
mcnts  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life.*  And  the 
■cripturea  represent  it  aa  not  derogatory  to  the 
8aer\fic€  of  Christ,  to  follow  hitexampie  in  welU 
doing.  The  only  caution  is,  that  we  mvm,  not 
work  in  oar  own  atrength,  nor  bring  in  oar  eoo- 
tribution  of  works  as  if  in  aid  of  the  euppoted 
deficiency  of  Ilia  merits. 

For  we  mast  not  in  our  eeer-eavftoii  ftney, 
that  because  Christ  has  *  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,*  we  are  therefore  without  a 
law.  In  acknowledging  Christ  aa  a  deliverer, 
we  must  not  forget  that  he  ia  a  law-giver  too^ 
and  that  we  are  expressly  oommandea  *  to  fiilfii 
the  law  of  Christ :'  if  we  wish  to  know  what  his 
laws  are,  we  must  *  search  the  Scriptures,*  espe 
cially  the  New  Testament ;  there  we  shall  find 
him  declaring 

THE  ASSOLUTE  NECESSITY  OV  A  CimifOB  OT  HEAET 

AND  LIFE. 

Our  Saviour  saya,  that  *  except  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  :*  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  acknowledging  Hia  authority, 
calling  him  *Lord,  Lord,*  that  will  avail  any 
thing,  except  we  do  what  He  commands ;  that 
any  thing  short  of  this  is  like  a  man  building 
his  house  upon  the  sand,  which  w)^  the  storms 
come  on,  will  certainly  fall.  In  like  manner 
the  apostles  are  continually  enforcing  the  neces- 
sity of  this  change,  which  they  describe  under 
the  various  names  of  *  the  new  man  ;** — *"  the 
new  creature  ;*t — *  a  transfbrmatiun  into  the 
image  of  God  ;*t — *  a  participation  of  the  divine 
nature.*^  Nor  is  this  change  represented  as 
consisting  merely  in  a  chan^  of  religious  opi- 
nions, not  even  m  being  delivered  over  from  a 
worse  to  a  better  system  of  doctrines,  nor  in  ex- 
changing gross  sins  for  tliose  which  are  more 
sober  and  reputable  :  nor  in  renouncing  the  ains 
of  youth,  and  assuming  those  of  a  quieter  period 
of  life;  nor  in  leaving  off  evil  practices  beeanse 
men  are  grown  tired  of  them,  or  find  they  in- 
jure their  credit,  health,  or  fortune;  nor  does  it 
consist  in  inoflensiveness  and  obliging  msnaers* 
nor  indeed  in  any  merely  outwan  reformation. 

But  the  change  consists  in  *  being  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  our  minds  ;*  in  being  *  oonfiHiDed 
to  the  image  of  tlie  Son  of  God  :*  in  being  '  ealJ- 
ed  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelloos  UghL* 
And  the  whole  of  this  great  change,  its  begin- 
ning, progress, and  final  accomplishment  (for  it  ia 
represented  aa  a  gradual  change)  is  ascribed  te 

THE  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  UOLT  SnaTT. 

We  are  perpetually  reminded  of  onr  utter  in^ 
ability  to  help  ourselves,  that  we  may  set  the 
higher  value  on  those  gracious  aids  which  are 
held  out  to  us.  We  are  tauj^ht  that  *  we  are 
not  sufficient  to  think  any  thing  as  of  onrsdvesi 
but  our  sufliciency  is  of  God.*  And  when  we  are 
told  that  *  if  we  live  afler  the  fleah,  we  shall  die, 
we  are  at  tho  same  time  reminded,  that  it  ia 
*  through  the  Spirit  that  *  we  must  mortify  the 


*  Epherian*,  iv.  84.  * 
I S  OirintluanB,  zii. 
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hm  body.*  Wo  uo  Ukewiao  oaoUonod 
frievo  not  the  Hol^  Spirit  of  God,* 
qQonch  not  the  Spirit*  By  all  which 
Ut  and  many  others  of  like  import,  we 
it  that,  whin  we  are  to  ascribe  with 
ratitode  every  food  thonght,  word,  and 
he  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
k,  on  such  inflaence  as  sapersedin^  oor 
ions ;  and  it  is  too  plain  that  we  may 
I  ffimcious  offers  of  assistance,  since 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  caution 
do  it.  The  scriptures  hare  illustrated 
rms  which  are  ^miliar  indeed,  but 
t  therefore  only  the  more  oondescend- 
ndearing.  *  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
k.  If  any  man  hear  m?  voice  and 
loor,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will 
him,  and  he  with  me.*  Observe,  it  is 
f  any  man  will  not  listen  to  me,  I  will 
1  the  door.  But  if  we  refuse  admit- 
Buoh  a  guest,  we  must  abide  by  the 


blime  doctrine  of  divine  assistance  is 
U>  be  prised  not  only  on  account  of 
Klpleaaness,  but  from  the  additicmal 
ion  of  the  powerful  adversary  with 
Christian  has  to  contend :  an  article 
Ji  by  the  way,  which  is  growing  into 
arepute  among  the  politer  class  of  so- 
ly,  thore  is  a  kind  of  ridicule  attaclied 
y  suggestion  of  the  subject,  as  if  it 
oded  by  general  agreement,  on  full 
M  being  an  absolute  aiMnrdity,  utterly 
;  Id  the  liberal  spirit  of  an  enlightened 
i  it  requires  no  small  neatness  of  ex- 
ind  periphrastic  ingenuity  to  get  the 
lioo  tolerated ; — I  mean 

roBi  DooraiNE  or  the  existence  and 
m  or  ooa  oasAT  btiritual  bnemt. 

eoosidered  by  the  fashionable  sceptic 
r  invention,  which  ought  to  be  banish- 
M  belief  in  dreams,  and  ghosts  and 
'.  s — by  the  fashionable  Christian,  as  an 

allegory,  but  not  is  a  literal  truth ; 
noet  all,  as  a  doctrine  which,  when  it 
7  be  introduced  at  church,  has  at  least 
I  do  with  the  peira ,  but  is  by  common 
ade  over  to  the  ots/es,  if  indeed  it  must 
d  at  all. 

with  great  humility  and  respect,  pre- 
oggest  to  our  divines  that  they  would 
)t  to  lend  their  countenance  to  the  mo- 
iloients  of  the  Christian  faith :  nor  to 
introduction  of  this  doctrine  whenever 
with  their  subject  to  bring  it  forward ! 
bich  is  seldom  brought  before  the  eye, 
ibly  grows  less  and  less  important; 
le  an  unpleasing  truth,  wo  grow  more 
reconciled  to  its  absence,  till  at  length 
jn  becomes  offensive,  and  we  learn  in 
>  renounce  what  we  at  first  only  ne- 
Because  some  coarse  and  ranting  en- 
have  been  fond  of  using  tremendous 

awfbl  denunciations  with  a  violence 
moy,  which  might  make  it  seem  to  be 
tioa  to  them  to  denounce  judgments 
pate  tornenla,  can  their  coarseness  or 
make  a  true  doctrine  false,  or  an  im- 


portant one  trifling  T  If  rach  praaehers  have 
given  offence  by  their  uncouth  manner  of  ma- 
naging an  awful  doctrine,  that  indeed  furnishes 
a  caution  to  treat  the  subject  more  discreetly, 
but  it  is  no  just  reason  for  avoiding  the  doctrine. 
For  to  keep  a  truth  out  of  sight  because  it  has 
been  absurdly  handled  or  ill-defended,  might  in 
time  be  assigned  as  a  reason  for  keeping  back, 
one  by  one,  every  doctrine  of  our  holy  church  ; 
for  which  of  them  has  not  occasionally  had  im- 
prudent advocates  or  weak  champions  1 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  doctrine  in  question 
is  not  only  interwoven  by  allusion,  implication^ 
or  direct  assertion  throughout  the  whole  scrip- 
ture, but  that  it  stands  prominently  penon\fied 
at  the  opening  of  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old 
Testament  The  devil*s  temptation  of  our  Lord, 
in  whieh  he  is  not  represented  figuratively,  but 
visibly  and  palpably,  stands  exactly  on  the  same 
ground  of  authority  with  other  events  which  are 
received  without  repugnance.  And  it  may  not 
be  an  unuseful  observation  to  remark,  that  the 
very  refusing  to  believe  in  an  evil  spirit,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  his  own  suggestions ;  finr 
there  is  not  a  more  dangerouj  illusion  than  to 
believe  ourselves  ouk  of  tne  reacA  of  ii^asums*. 
nor  a  more  sJarioing  temptation  than  to  fancy 
that  we  are  not  liable  to  be  tempted. 

But  the  dark  cloud  raised  by  this  doctrine 
will  be  dispelled  by  the  cheering  certainty  that 
our  blessod  Saviour  having  himself  *  been  tempt-, 
ed  like  as  we  are,  is  able  to  deliver  those  who  are 
tempted.* 

To  return. — From  this  imperfect  sketch  w» 
may  see  how  suitable  the  religion  of  Christ  is  to 
fallen  man !  How  exactly  it  meets  every  want  I 
No  one  needs  now  perish  because  he  is  a  sinner,, 
provided  he  be  willing  to  forsake  his  sins ;  for 
*  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin* 
ners  ;*  and  '  He  is  now  exalted  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness of  sin.*  Which  passage,  be  it  observed, 
may  be  considered  as  pointing  out  to  us  the  or- 
der  in  which  he  bestows  his  blessings ;  he  givee 
first  repentance  and  then  forgiveneit. 

We  may  likewise  see  how  much  the  character 
of  a  true  Christian  rises  above  every  other ;  that 
there  is  a  wholeness,  an  integrity,  a  complete- 
ness in  the  Christian  character,  that  a  few  natu- 
ral, pleasing  qualities,  not  cast  in  the  mould  of 
the  Gospel,  are  but  as  beautiful  fragments,  or 
well-turned  single  limbs,  whicl^  for  want  of  that 
beauty,  which  arises  from  the  proportion  of 
parts,  for  want  of  that  connexion  of  the  members 
with  the  lif  ing  head,  are  of  little  comparative- 
excellence.  There  may  be  amiable  qualities 
which  are  not  Christian  graces ;  and  the  apostle, 
after  enumerating  every  separate  article  of  at-> 
tack  or  defence  with  which  a  Christian  warrior 
is  to  be  accoutred,  sums  up  the  matter  by  di- 
recting that  we  put  on  *  the  whole  armour  of 
God.*  And  this  eompleteneee  is  insisted  on  bjr 
all  the  apostles.  One  prays  that  his  converts 
may  *  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  the  whole- 
will  of  God  ;*  another  enjoins  that  they  *  be  per- 
fect and  entire^  wanting  nothing.* 

Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  expected 
any  convert  to  be  without  fauUa ;  they  knew 
too  well  the  constitution  of  the  human  heart  to 
form  so  unfiNmded  an  expectation.    But  Chri»> 
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tians  muit  have  no  fkalt  in  their  principle  ;  their 
"viewt  must  bo  correct,  their  propoeed  tcheme 
most  be  faultless;  their  intention  mutt  be  sin- 
gle :  their  Mtandard  must  be  lof>y  ;  their  olyeet 
must  bo  ri^ht ;  their  mark  must  bo  the  high  call* 
inflf  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.' — There  must  be  no 
allowed  evil,  no  warranted  defection,  no  toUnUed 
impurity,  nohabitual  irregularity.  Though  they 
do  not  rise  ac  high  as  they  ought,  nor  as  they 
wish,  in  the  scale  of  perfection,  yet  the  scale  it- 
aolf  must  be  correct,  and  the  desire  of  ascending 
perpetual;  countine  nothing  done  while  any 
thing  remains  undone.  Every  grace  must  be 
kept  in  exorcise ;  conquests  once  made  over  an 
evU  propensity  must  not  only  be  maintained  but 
extended.  And  in  truth  Christianity  so  com- 
priies  contrary,  and  as  it  may  be  thought  irre- 
conciUble  excellences,  that  those  which  seem 
•u  incompatible  as  to  be  incapable  by  nature  of 
Ming  inmates  of  the  same  breast  are  almost  ne- 
eaasarilj  involved  in  the  Christian  character. 

For  mstance ;  Christianity  requires  that  our 
&ith  be  at  once  fervent  and  sober ;  that  our  love 
be  both  ardent  and  lasting ;  that  our  patience  be 
not  only  heroic  but  gentle ;  she  demands  daunt- 
leM  zeal  and  genuine  humility ;  active  services 
and  complete  self-renunciation;  high  attain- 
ments  in  goodness,  with  deep  consciousness  of 
defect ;  courage  in  reproving,  and  meekness  in 
bearing  reproof;  a  quick  p(*rception  of  what  is 
sinful ;  with  a  willingness  to  forgive  the  offender; 
active  virtue  ready  to  do  all,  and  passive  virtue 
ready  to  hear  all.  We  must  stretch  every  fa- 
eolty  in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  and  yet  bring 
every  thought  into  obedience  to  Him  :  while  we 
aim  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  every  Christian 
grace,  we  must  account  oui  selves  un profitable 
servants :  wo  most  otnve  for  the  crown,  yet  re- 
ceive it  as  a  gift,  and  then  lay  it  at  our  Master's 
feet :  while  we  are  busily  trading  in  the  world 
with  our  Lord's  talents,  we  must  'commune 
with  our  hearts,  and  be  still :'  while  we  strive 
to  practise  the  purest  disinterestedness,  we  must 
be  contented  though  we  meet  with  selfishness  in 
return ;  and  while  laying  out  our  lives  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  we  must  submit  to  reproach 
without  murmuring,  and  to  ingratitude  without 
resentment  And  to  render  us  equal  to  all  these 
services,  Christianity  bestows  not  only  the  pre- 
cepts, but  the  power  ;  she  does  what  the  great 
poet  of  Ethics  lamented  that  reason  could  not  do, 
*  she  lends  us  arms  as  well  as  rules.' 

For  here,  if  not  only  the  worldly  and  the  ti- 
mid,  but  the  humble  and  the  well-disposed,  should 
demand  with  fear  and  trembling,  *  Who  is  sufB- 
cient  for  these  things  7*  Revelation  makes  its 
own  reviving  answer,  *  My  grace  is  sufficient  fbr 
thee.* 

It  will  be  well  here  to  distinguish  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  Christian  professors,  one  of 
which  affect  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  system  of  doctrines,  with  little  reference 
to  their  influence  on  life  and  manners ;  while 
the  other  consider  it  as  exhibiting  a  scene  of 
human  d  utios  independent  of  its  doctrines.  For 
though  the  latter  sort  may  admit  the  doctrines, 
yet  they  contemplate  them  as  a  separate  and 
disconnected  set  of  opinions,  rather  than  as  an 
influential  principle  of  action.  In  violation  of 
'that  beautiful  htrmooy  which  sabeisti  in  everj 


part  of  Scripture  between  pfifldee  uid  belar 
the  religious  world  fhmishss  two  sorts  oTpeopb 
who  seem  to  enlist  themselves,  as  if  in  onini. 
tion,  under  the  banner  of  Saint  Panl  and  Saiat 
James ;  aa  if  those  two  great  champions  of  the 
Christian  cause  had  fought  for  two  mastais. 
Those  who  afibct  respectively  to  be  the  disdplsi 
of  each,  treat  faith  and  works  as  if  they  wen 
opposite  interests,  instead  of  inseparabte  pgiotSi 
Nay,  tbe^  go  farther,  and  set  Saint  Panl  at  va. 
riance  with  himself 

Now  instead  of  ieasonin|^  on  the  point,  kt  at 
refer  to  the  apostle  in  question,  who  faioiMlf  ds. 
finitely  settles  the  dispnts.  The  apoetolio  crisr 
and  method  in  this  respect  dessrves  noties  and 
imitation  :  fbr  it  is  observaUe  that  the  earii« 
parts  of  most  of  the  epistles  abound  in  the  dii. 
(rifles  of  Christianity,  while  those  latter  chBS> 
ters,  which  wind  up  the  subject,  exhibit  all  Im 
duties  which  grow  out  of  them,  as  the  naianl 
and  necessary  productions  of  suoh  a  living  iveL* 
But  this  alternate  mention  of  doctrine  and  pvae- 
tice,  which  seemed  likely  to  uniU,  has  on  the 
contrary  formed  a  sort  of  line  of  separation  be- 
tween these  two  orders  of  believers,  and  iaftn^ 
duoed  a  broken  and  mutilated  system.  Thme 
who  would  make  Christianity  oonsisC  of  doe- 
trines  only,  dwell  for  instance,  on  the  first  alewea 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  con- 
taining exclusively  the  sum  and  sobetance  of 
the  (^pel.  While  the  more  moralislsb  who 
wish  to  strip  Christianity  of  hsr  loAy  and  appro- 
priate attributes,  delight  to  dwell  on  the  twdflk 
chapter,  which  is  a  table  of  dntisB,  as  ezoluaivs- 
Iv  as  if  the  preceding  chapters  made  no  part  of 
the  sacred  Canon.  But  Saint  Paul  himssif,  who 
was  at  least  as  sound  a  theologian  aa  any  of  hii 
commentators,  settles  the  matter  another  way, 
by  making  the  duties  of  the  twelfUi  grow  oat 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  antecedent  elessn,  jost  as 
any  other  consequence  grows  out  of  its  cansBi 
And  as  if  he  suspected  tmt  the  indivisible  anion 
between  them  mi^ht  possibly  be  overioohed,  hi 
links  the  two  distinct  divisions  together  by  a  1^ 
gical  *  therefore,'  with  which  the  twelflh  begins: 
— *  I  beseech  you  therefore,*  (that  is,  aa  tlis  eflbct 
of  all  I  havs  been  incnlcatinic,) '  that  yon  pr^ 
sent  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  acoeplabis  to 
God,'  dLc.  and  then  goes  on  to  enfbrce  on  thsa^ 
as  a  consequence  of  what  he  had  been  preaeb- 
ing,  the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtnab  This 
combined  view  of  the  subject  seeme  on  the  one 
bend,  to  be  the  only  means  of  prsienting  the 
substitution  of  Pagan  morality  for  Christian  ho- 
liness :  and,  on  the  other,  of  securing  the  leading 
doctrine  of  justification  by  foith,  from  the  dread- 
ful danger  of  Antinomian  licentiooaneae ;  every 
human  obligation  being  thns  grafted  on  the  li^ 
ing  stock  of  a  divine  principle. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

On  the  duty  and  efficacy  of  jpreysr. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  largely  on  a  topio 

*  This  is  the  language  of  our  cboieh,  as  aaj  be  sscn 
in  her  ISth  articla ;  vi». 

Good  wnriiR  do  fpnnft  out  necesMUilf  of  a  tme  aa4 
llTcly  fkith :  inwmiuch  that  by  tbem  ■  liv^  fbith  SMJ 
ke  as  oTidsnUy  known,  ss  a  tree  disreraed  Wr  Ms  IMt 
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whiah  hM  teen  ezhaadMl  by  the  wJtiiMi  pmi. 
Bat  as  a  irork  of  this  natnra  seems  to  require 
that  so  iiDportant  a  subject  should  not  be  over- 
looked, it  IS  intended  to  notice  in  a  slight  man' 
nar  a  ftw  of  those  many  difficulties  and  popular 
objectioas  which  arc  brought  forward  against 
the  nee  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  even  by  those 
who  wouU  be  unwilling'  to  be  suspected  of  im-' 
piety  and  unbelieH 

lliara  ie  a  daae  of  objectora  who  strangely 
prafeas  to  withhold  honaage  from  the  Most  High, 
not  d«t  of  eootempt  but  reverence.  They  afihct 
to  mnaidar  tho  ose  of  prayer  as  derogatory  from 
tbs  oaaniaeience  of  God,  asserting  that  it  k>oks 
as  if  w«  tbought  he  stood  in  need  of  being  in- 
fenmed  of  our  wants ;  and  as  derogatory  fVom 
his  loodMSB,  as  implying  that  be  needs  to  be 
pat  in  niad  of  tfaem. 

Bat  is  it  not  enough  ibr  such  poor  frail  beings 
as  wo  ars  to  know,  that  God  himself  does  not 
mnsiiier  prayer  as  derogatory  either  to  his  wis- 
dom or  goodness  T  And  shall  we  erect  ourselves 
ibIo  jodgos  of  what  is  consistent  with  ths  attri- 
bolM  of  Him  beibro  whom  angels  fall  prostrate 
wWi  oetf«basementT  Will  he  thank  such  de- 
Anders  of  his  attributes,  who,  while  they  profess 
Is  meronoe,  scmple  not  to  disobey  him  ?  It 
sigfat  reliiBr  to  be  viewed  as  a  great  encourage- 
amnt  lo  prayer,  that  we  are  addressing  a  Doing, 
who  knows  oar  wants  better  than  we  can  ez- 
praas  tlMm,  and  whose  preventing  goodness  is 
ahraye  nmij  to  relieve  them.  Prayer  seems  to 
unite  the  diffisrent  attributes  of  the  Almighty : 
6r  if  he  is  indeed  tlie  God  that  heareth  prayer, 
thai  is  the  best  reason  why  '  to  him  all  flesh 


It  u  ofcjeelad  te  another  class,  and  on  the  spe- 
Das  groond  of  hnmility  too,  though  we  do  not 
aJwaye  lind  the  objector  himself  quite  as  humble 
as  iiis  pJea  woald  be  thought,  that  it  is  arrogant 
in  such  insigaifioant  beings  as  we  are  to  pre- 
some  to  lay  oar  petty  necessities  before  the  Great 
and  Glonoos  €*od,  who  cannot  bs  expected  to 


to  the  multitude  of  trifling  and  even 
intoffcring  leqaests  which  are  brought  before 
Urn  bj  has  ereetares.  These  and  such  like  ob- 
jsctione  arias  from  mean  and  unworthy  thoughts 
of  the  Greet  Creator.  It  seems  as  if  those  who 
BMbe  then  considered  the  Most  High  as  *  such 
an  one  ee  themaelves ;'  a  Being,  who  can  per- 
form n  eertaia  given  quantity  of  business,  but 
who  wonid  be  overpowered  with  an  additional 
quantity.  Or,  at  best,  is  it  not  considering  the 
Almiffaty  in  the  light,  not  of  an  infinite  God, 
bet  of  a  gTMt  man,  of  a  minister,  or  a  king, 
who,  while  he  snperintonds  public  and  national 
eoneerna,  is  obliged  to  neglect  small  and  indivi. 
dnal  petitions,  because  his  hands  being  full  he 
cannot  spare  that  leisora  and  attention  which 
safioe  for  0rery  thing  7  They  do  not  consider 
him  ae  that  infinitely  glorious  Being,  who  while 
he  beholds  at  once  all  that  is  doing  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  is  at  the  same  time  aa  attentive  to 
the  prayer  c>f  the  poor  destitute,  as  present  to 
the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each 
of  theae  forlorn  creatures  wera  individually  the 
obMct  of  hie  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  aro  for  sparing  the  Su- 
preme  Being  the  tronble  of  our  prayers,  and,  if 
I  may  m  epenk  without  profoneness,  would  re- 


lieve Omnipotence  of  part  of  his  burden,  by  as- 
signing to  his  care  only  such  a  portion  as  may 
be  more  easily  managed,  seem  to  have  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  pnte  him  as 
easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as  infinite 
power  does  of  all  performance ;  that  he  is  a  Be 
ing  in  whoae  plans  complexity  makes  no  diffi. 
culty,  variety  no  obstruction,  and  multiplicity 
no  confusion ;  that  to  ubiquity  distence  does  not 
exist ;  that  to  infinity  space  is  annihilated  ;  that 
past,  present,  and  future,  are  discerned  more 
accurately  at  one  glance  of  his  eye,  to  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  than  a  single 
moment  of  time  or  a  single  point  of  space  can 
be  by  ours. 

To  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  founded  on 
the  supposed  interforenoe  (that  is  irreconcilable- 
ness)  of  one  man's  petitions  with  those-  of  an- 
other, thb  answer  seems  to  suggest  itself:  first, 
that  we  must  teke  care  that  when  we  ask,  we 
do  not '  ask  amiss ;'  that  for  instenco,  we  ask 
chiefly,  and  in  an  unqualified  manner,  only  for 
spiritual  blessings  to  ourselves  and  others ;  and 
in  doing  this  the  prayer  of  one  man  cannot  in- 
terfere with  that  of  another,  because  no  propor- 
tion of  sanctity  or  virtue  implored  by  one  ob- 
struete  the  same  atteinmenU  in  another.  Next 
in  asking  for  temporal  and  inferior  blessings, 
we  must  fttoZi/y  our  petition,  even  though  it 
Rhould  extend  to  deliverance  from  the  severest 
pains,  or  to  our  very  life  itself,  according  to  that 
example  of  our  Saviour :  *  Father  i/itoe  poui- 
&/c,  let  this  cup  pass  Arom  me.  Nevtrii§ie99^ 
not  my  loiU,  but  thine,  be  done.*  By  thus  qua- 
lifying our  prayer,  we  exercise  oarsalvea  in  an 
act  of  resi^ation  to  God  :  we  profess  not  to  wish 
what  will  interfere  with  his  benevolent  plan,  and 
^et  we  may  hope  by  prayer  to  secure  the  bless- 
ing so  iar  as  it  is  consistent  with  it.  Perhaps 
the  reason  why  this  objection  to  prajrer  is  so 
strongly  felt,  is  the  too  great  disposition  to  pray 
for  merely  temporal  and  worldly  blessings,  and 
to  desire  them  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
not  submitting  to  be  without  them,  even  though 
the  granting  them  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  genera]  plan  of  Providence. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  forward,  as 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  answered, 
the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing  God  is  im- 
muteble,  no  petitions  of  ours  can  ever  change 
Him :  that  events  themselves  being  settled  in  a 
fixed  and  unalteraUe  course,  and  bound  in  a  fo- 
ul necessity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can  die. 
turb  the  established  laws  of  the  universe,  or  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  Providence  by  our  prayera : 
and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm  de- 
crees can  be  reversed  by  any  requeste  of  oura. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  trackleaa 
field  of  fate  and  free  will,  fVom  which  pursuit  I 
am  kept  back  equally  by  the  most  profound  ig- 
norance and  the  most  invincible  dislike,  I  would 
only  observe,  that  these  objections  apply  equally 
to  all  human  action  as  well  as  to  prayer.  It 
may  therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged, 
that  seeing  God  is  immutable  and  his  decreea 
unalterable,  therefore  our  actiona  can  produce 
no  change  in  Him  or  in  our  own  state.  Weak 
as  well  as  impwus  reasoning !  It  may  be  qoes- 
tioDsd  whether  even  the  modern  French  end 
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German  philosophers  may  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  Gud,  if  thej 
might  make  such  a  use  of  his  attributes.  The 
truth  is  (and  it  is  a  truth  discoverable  without 
any  depth  of  learning)  all  these  objections  are 
the  offspring  of  pride.  Poor  short-sighted  man 
cannot  reconcile  the  omniscience  and  decreee 
of  God  with  the  efficacy  of  prayer;  and  because 
As  cannot  reconcile  them*  he  modestly  concludes 
they  are  irreconcilable.  How  much  more  wis- 
dom,  as  well  as  happiness,  results  from  an  hum- 
ble Christian  spirit !  Such  a  plain  practical  text 
aa,'*  Draw  near  unto  God,  and  he  will  draw  near 
unto  you,'  carries  more  consolation,  more  true 
Imowiedge  of  his  wants  and  their  remedy  to  the 
heart  of  a  penitent  sinner,  than  all  the  *  tomes 
of  casuistry,*  which  have  puzzled  the  world  ever 
since  the  question  was  first  set  afloat  by  its 
original  propounders. 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and  walked, 
to  prove  there  was  such  a  thing  as  motion, 
in  answer  to  the  philosopher  who  in  an  elabo- 
rate theory  denied  it :  so  the  plain  Christian, 
when  he  is  borne  down  with  the  assurance  that 
there  is  no  efficacy  in  prayer,  requires  no  better 
argument  to  repel  the  assertion,  than  the  good 
he  finds  in  prayer  itself. 

All  the  doubts  proposed  to  him  respecting 
God,  do  not  so  much  affect  him,  as  this  one 
doubt  respecting  himself:  *  If  1  regard  iniquity 
n  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.'  For 
Jw  chief  doubt  and  difficulty  of  a  real  Christian 
consists,  not  so  much  of  a  distrust  of  God's 
ability  and  willingness  to  answer  the  prayer  of 
the  upright,  as  in  a  distrust  of  his  own  upright- 
ness, as  m  a  doubt  whether  he  himself  belongs 
to  that  description  of  persons  to  whom  the  pro- 
mises are  made,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  prayer 
which  he  ofEers  up. 

Let  the  subjects  of  a  dark  fate  maintain  a 
sullen,  or  the  slaves  of  a  blind  chance  a  hopeless 
silence,  but  let  the  child  of  a  compassionate  Al- 
mighty Father  supplicate  His  mercies  with  a 
humble  confidence,  inspired  by  the  assurance, 
that  *  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  are  numbered.* 
Let  him  take  comfort  in  that  individual  and 
minute  attention,  without  which  not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  in  that  heart- 
cheering  promise ;  that,  as  ^  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  the  righteous,*  so  tlte  *  his  ears 
open  to  their  prayers.*  And  as  a  pious  bishop 
has  observed,  *Our  Saviour  has  as  it  were 
hedged  in  and  inclosed  the  Lord's  prayer  with 
these  two  great  fences  of  our  faith,  God*s  voilling' 
ne§9  and  his  power  to  help  us  ;*  the  preface  to  it 
assures  us  of  the  one,  which  by  calling  God  by 
the  tender  name  of  *  Our  Father,*  intimates  his 
readinete  to  help  his  children :  and  the  aniniat- 
ing  conclusion,  *  Thine  is  the  powtr^*  rescues 
us  from  every  unbelieving  doubt  of  his  ability  to 
help  us. 

A  Christian  knows,  because  he  feels,  that 
prayer  is,  though  in  a  way  to  him  inscrutable,  tlie 
medium  of  connexion  between  God  and  his  ra- 
tional creatures  :  the  means  appointed  by  him  to 
draw  down  his  blessings  upon  us.  The  Christian 
knows  that  prayer  is  the  appointed  means  of  unit- 
ing two  ideas,  one  of  the  highest  magnificence, 
the  other  of  the  most  profound  lowliness,  within 
the  compaw  of  imagination ;  namely,  that  it  is  the 


link  of  oommonieatioD  between  *tlie  high  aad 
lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  and  ftnl 
heart  of  the  *  oontrite  in  which  he  delights  Co 
dwell.*  He  knows  that  this  inexplicable  union 
between  beings  so  unspeakably,  so  sesentially 
different,  can  only  be  maintained  by  prayer : 
that  this  is  the  strong  but  seeret  chain  which 
unites  time  with  eternity,  earth  with  heaven, 
man  with  God. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  beibre  obseiied, 
cannot  explain  why  it  is  ao;  hot  while  he  fselt 
the  efficacy,  he  is  content  to  let  the  leanna  dc 
Jime  it;  and  he  will  no  more poatpona  pmyertill 
he  can  produce  a  chain  of  reaeoning  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  derives  benefit  firom  i^ 
than  he  will  postpone  eating  till  he  cnn  giie  ■ 
scientific  lecture  on  the  nature  of  digestion; he 
is  contented  with  knowing  that  hia  meat  hss 
nourished  him  ;  and  he  leavee  to  the  philoeopbw, 
who  may  choose  to  defer  hie  meal  till  he  hu 
elaborated  his  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  intariia. 
The  Chrbtian  feels  better  than  he  ie  able  to  cc 
plain,  that  the  functions  of  his  spiritual  life  ean 
no  more  be  carried  on  withoat  habitual  prayer, 
than  those  of  his  natural  fife  withoat  firaqMot 
bodily  nourishment  He  feela  renovation  and 
strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the  appointed 
means,  as  necessarily  in  the  one  eaee  as  in  the 
other.  He  feels  that  the  health  of  his  eool  ean 
no  more  be  sustained,  and  its  powere  kept  in 
continued  vigour,  by  the  prttyen  of  a  distant 
day,  than  hia  body  by  the  alitMmi  of  a  distant 
day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  doty  in  tpes. 
tion,  far  more  constraining  to  the  true  belwfer 
than  all  others  that  can  bs  named ;  more  im- 
perious than  any  argument  on  its  utility,  than 
any  convictions  of  its  efficacy,  even  than  any 
experience  of  its  consolations.  Prmfer  U  the 
command  of  Ood  ;  the  plain,  poeitive,  repeated 
injunction  of  the  Most  High,  who  declares, 
'  He  will  be  inquired  of.*  This  ie  enough  lo 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  Christian,  eten 
though  a  promise  were  not,  as  it  alwmys  ia,  at- 
tached to  the  command.  But  in  this  ease,  Ie 
our  unspeakable  comfort,  the  promise  is  aa  cloar 
as  the  precept :  *  Ask,  and  ye  shall  rtuim 
seek,  and  ye  shall ^iirf — Knock,  and  it  shaU  be 
opened  unto  you.*  This  is  «ncoaragement 
enough  for  the  plain  Christian.  Aa  to  tiw  bm»- 
ner  in  which  prayer  is  made  to  ooineide  with 
the  general  scheme  of  Grod*s  plan  in  the  govern- 
ment of  human  affairs ;  how  God  has  leri  him- 
self at  liberty  to  reconcile  our  prayer  with  his 
own  predetermined  will,  the  Christun  doee  not 
very  critically  examine,  his  precise  and  imme- 
diate duty  being  to  pray,  and  not  to  examine ; 
and  probably  this  bemg  among  the  'secret 
things  which  belong  to  God,*  and  not  to  oa,  it 
will  lie  hidden  among  those  numberleea  mysle* 
ries  which  we  shall  not  fully  underetand  tUI 
faith  be  lost  in  sight 

In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  for  the  hwnble 
believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be 
assured  in  that  word  of  God  *  which  cannot  lie,** 
of  numberless  actual  instances  of  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  in  obtaining  blessings  and  averting 
calamities,  both  national  and  individual:  it  i* 
enough  for  him  to  be  oonvinoed  experimental^^ 
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t  intanial  eridence,  which  is  perhaps 
•nnt  to  all  other  eridence,  tho  comfort  he 
'has  received  from  prayer  when  all  other 
'M  hare  failed : — and  above  all  to  end  with 
le  motive  with  which  we  began,  the  only 
indeed  which  he  requires  for  the  pcrfor- 
of  any  duty — it  is  motive  enough  for 
liat  thu9  Mith  the  Lord.  For  when  a 
Christian  has  once  got  a  plain  unequivo- 
imand  from  his  Maker  on  any  point,  he 
uspends  his  obedience  while  he  is  amus- 
Mclf  with  looking  about  for  subordinate 
I  of  action.  Instead  of  curiously  ana- 
the  nature  of  the  duty,  he  considers 
!  shall  best  fulfil  it :  for  on  these  points 
It  it  may  be  said  without  controversy 
Jia  ignorant  (and  here  who  is  not  igno- 
kave  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  but  to 

n  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  contro- 
any  of  the  premises,  yet  neglect  to  build 
d  consequences  on  the  admisssion  of 
vho  neither  denying  the  duty  nor  the 
'  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  live  either  in  the 
IT  observance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it, 
tite,  or  pleasure,  or  business,  or  humour, 
ppen  to  predominate ;  and  who  by  living 
without  prayer,  may  be  said  *to  live 
without  God  in  the  world/  To  such  we 
y  say,  that  they  little  know  what  they 
hie  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  will 
lon  thneo  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
loy  think  not  worth  asking  for ;  when 
'ill  bitterly  regret  tho  absence  of  those 
and  opportunities  whicli  now  they  eitiier 
t  or  despise.  *  O  that  they  were  wise ! 
oy  understood  this  !  that  they  would  con- 
!ieir  latter  end  !* 

re  are  again  others,  who  it  is  to  be  feared 
once  lived  in  the  Jiabit  of  prayer,  yet  not 
been  well  grounded  in  those  principles 
and  repentance  on  which  genuine  prayer 
,  have  by  degrees  totally  discontinued  it. 
do  not  find,*  say  they,  *  that  their  atfairs 
the  better  or  the  worse ;  or  perhaps  they 
Rsucccss<ful  in  their  affairs  oven  before 
opped  tlie  practice,  and  so  had  no  en- 
Bnicnt  to  fro  on.*  Tlicy  do  not  know  that 
id  no  encouragement;  they  do  not  know 
iich  worse  tlieir  affairs  might  have  gone 
!  they  discontinued  it  sooner,  or  how  their 
I  helped  to  retard  their  ruin.  Or  they 
know  that  perhaps  *  they  asked  amiss,* 
if  they  had  obtained  what  they  asked, 
ight  have  been  far  more  unhappy.  For 
believer  never  *  restrains  prayer'  because 
Dt  certain  he  obtains  every  individual  re- 
for  he  is  persuaded  that  God,  in  com- 
I  to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in  great 
withholds  what  we  desire,  and  often  dis- 
■s  his  most  favoured  children  by  giving 
lot  what  they  aak,  but  what  he  knows  is 
rood  for  them.  The  froward  child,  as  a 
^relate*  observes,  cries  for  the  shining 
vhich  the  tender  parent  withholds,  know- 
ronld  cut  his  fingers. 
I  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the  en- 
ement  of  visible'  success,  is  an  evidence 
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of  tried  faith.  Of  this  holy  perseverance  Job 
was  a  noble  instance.  Defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment rather  stimulated  than  stopped  his  prayers- 
Though  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passionate  elo- 
quence he  ezclaimn, '  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I 
am  not  heard;  I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no 
judgnient,*  yet  so  persuaded  was  he,  notwith- 
standing, of  Uie  duty  of  continuing  this  holy 
importunity,  that  he  persisted  against  all  human 
hope,  till  he  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of 
unshaken  faith,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
break  out  into  that  sublime  apostrophe,  *  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in  him.* 

But  may  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able  class,  who  not  only  bring  none  of  the  ob- 
jections which  we  have  stated  against  the  use 
of  prayer ;  who  are  so  far  fVom  rejecting,  that 
they  are  exact  and  regular  in  the  performance 
of  it ;  who  yet  take  it  up  on  as  low  ground  as  is 
consistent  with  their  ideas  of  their  own  safety ; 
who  while  they  considsr  prayer  as  an  indispen- 
sable form,  believe  nothing  of  that  change  of 
heart  and  of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce  7  Many  who  yet  adhere 
scrupulously  to  the  letter,  are  so  far  from  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  those  of  hypocrisy 
who  adopt  the  true  scriptural  views  of  prayer. 
Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may  bo  so  wrested  as  to 
be  made  to  speak  almost  any  language  in  support 
of  almost  any  opinion,  those  persons  lay  hold  on 
Scripture  itself  to  bear  them  out  in  their  own 
slight  views  of  this  duty  ;  and  they  profess  fo 
borrow  from  tlience  the  ground  of  that  censure 
which  they  cast  on  the  more  serious  Christians. 
Among  the  many  passages  which  have  been 
made  to  convey  a  meaning  foreign  to  their 
original  design,  none  have  been  seized  upon 
with  more  avidity  by  such  persons  than  the 
pointed  censures  of  our  Saviour  on  those  '  who 
for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers  ;*  as  well  as 
on  those  *who  use  vain  repetitions,  and  think 
they  shall  be  heard  for  much  speaking.*  Now 
the  things  here  intended  to  be  reproved,  were 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  heathen,  together  with  the  error  of 
all  those  who  depended  on  tho  success  of  their 
prayers,  while  they  imitated  tho  deceit  of  the 
one  or  the  folly  of  ihc  other.  But  our  Saviour 
never  meant  thofie  severe  reprehensions  should 
fxx)!  or  abridge  the  devotion  of  pious  Christians, 
to  which  they  do  not  at  all  apply. 

More  or  fewer  words,  however,  so  little  con- 
stitute the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  one  of  the  most  affecting  specimens 
on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  the  publican  , 
full  fraught  as  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  contrition 
and  self-abasement  which  is  the  very  principle 
and  soul  of  prayer.  And  this  specimen  perhaps 
is  the  best  model  for  that  sudden  lifting  up  of 
the  heart  which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  I 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  those  few  hasty 
words  to  which  these  frugal  petitioners  would 
stint  the  scanty  devotions  of  ^others  and  them- 
selves, will  be  always  found  ample  enough  to 
satisfy  the  humble  penitent,  who,  being  a  sinner, 
has  much  to  confess ;  who,  hoping  ho  is  a  inr- 
doncd  sinner,  has  much  to  acknowledge.  Suck 
an  one  perhaps  cannot  always  pour  out  the  ful- 
ness of  his  soul  within  the  prescribed  abridg 
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merits.     Even  the  sincereit  Christian,  when  he 
wishes  to  Hnd  his  heart  warm,  has  often  to  la- 
ment its  coldness.    Though  he  feel  that  he  has 
received  much,  and  has  therefore  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  yet  he  is  not  able  at  once  to  brin^r 
his  wayward  spirit  into  sach  a  posture  as  shall 
fit  it  for  tlie  solemn  business ;  for  such  an  one 
has  not  merely  his  form  to  repeat ;  but  he  has 
his  tempers  to  reduce  to  order ;  his  affections  to 
excite,  and  his  peace  to  make.    His  thoughts 
may  be  realizing  the  sarcasm  of  the  prophet  on 
the  idol  Baal,  *  they  may  be  gone  a  journey,* 
and  must  be  recalled  ;  his  heart  perhaps  *  sleep- 
oth  and  must  be  awaked.*    A  devout  supplicant 
too  will  labour  to  affect  and   warm   his  mind 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  and  gracious  attributes 
of  God,  in  imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old. 
Like  Jehosaphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate 
*  the  power,  and  the  might,  and  the  mercies  of 
the  Most  High,*  in  order  to  stir  up  the  senti. 
ments  of  awe,  and  gratitude,  and  love,  and  hu- 
mility in  his  own  soul.*     He  will  labour  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  his  Saviour,  whose  heart  di- 
lated with  the  expression  of  the  same   holy 
affections.    *  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.*    A  lieart  thus  animated,  thus 
warmed  with  divine  love,  cannot  always  scru- 
pulously limit  itself  to  the  mere  buaine$9  of 
prayer,  if  I  may  so  speak.     It  cannot  content 
itself  with  merely  spreading' out  its  own  neces. 
eitioa,  but  expands  in  contemplating  the  perfec- 
tions of  Him  to  whom  he  is  addressing  them. 
The  humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no  longer 
Minerned  by  a  love  of  the  world,  yet  grieves  to 
find  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  from  his 
thoughts.    Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep 
■ense  of  his  own  wants,  and  of  the  abundant  pro- 
vision which  is  made  for  them  in  the  Gospel ; 
yet  when  he  most  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in  tiioso 
itronF  motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  alas !  even 
then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his  insen- 
■ibility,  his  deadness.    He  has  to  deplore  the 
littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his  Re- 
deemer.    The  best  Christian  is  but  too  liable, 
during  the  temptations  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
by  *the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,* 
and  is  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
flect ihat  he  is  but  dust  and  ashes.     How  can 
even  good  persons  who  are  just  come  perhaps 
from  listening  to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow- 
worms,  acknowledge  before  God,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable 
sinners  7     They  require  a  little  time  to  impress  i 
on  their  own  souls  the  truth  of  that  solemn  con* ! 
fession  of  sin  they  are  making  to  Him,  without  \ 
which  brevity  and  not  length  might  constitute  ' 
hypocrisy.     Even  the  sincerely  pious  hove  in  ' 
prayer  grievous  wanderings  to  lament,   from  I 
which  others  mistakingly  suppose  the  advanced 
Christian  to  be  exempt     Such  wanderings  that, 
as  an  old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceed- 
ingly humble  a  good  man,  could  he,  after  he 
had  prayed,  be  made  to  see  his  prayers  written 
down,  with  exact  interlineations  of  all  the  vain  j 
and  impertinent   thoughts  which   had  thrust ' 
themselves  in  amongst  them.    So  that  nuch  an 
one  will  indeed,  from  a  strong  sense  of  these 
distractions,  feel  deep  occasion  with  the  prophet  ■ 

*  3  Chron.  xv.  5,  G. 


to  ask  fbrgivencsH  for  '  tha  imqnity  of  hia  kdf 
things:*  and  would  6nd  cause Miough  for  homi. 
liaiion  every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  ainaef 
hisjf>raycni  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition  aa  '  Ixwd 
help  my  unbelief^*  if  the  supplicant  be  in  so  hap. 
py  a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be  darted  up  with 
such  strong  faith  that  his  very  aoul  monnts  with 
the  petition,  may  suflice  to  draw  down  a  blesnng 
which  may  be  withheld  from  the  mora  prolix 
petitioner :  yet,  if  by  prayer  we  do  not  mean  a 
mere  form  of  words,  whether  they  be  long  or 
short ;  if  the  true  definition  of  prayer  be,  tint  it 
is  the  detire  of  the  heart :  if  it  be  that  ncret 
communion  between  God  and  the  aouU  which  b 
the  very  breath  and  being  of  religion ;  then  is 
the  Scripture  so  far  from  suggesting  that  short 
measure  of  which  it  is  accused,  that  it  expresdy 
says,  *  Pray  without  ceasing* — *  Pray  evemon 
— *  I  will  that  men  pray  every  when*— >*  oonti. 
nuo  instant  in  prayer.* 

If  such  'repetitions'  as  these  objecton  n- 
probate,  stir  up  desires  as  yet  unawokened,  or 
protract  affections  already  excited  (for  *  saia  re- 
petitions' ara  such  aa  awaken  or  ezprev  no  nav 
desire,  and  serve  no  religious  porpoae)  then  are 

*  repetitions  not  to  be  condemned.  And  thst 
our  Saviour  did  not  give  the  wamiqf  against 

*  long  prayers  and  repetitions'  in  the  aenaa  then 
objections  allege,  is  evident  from  his  own  prae- 
tice ;  for  onoe  we  are  told  '  he  oontinned  cB 
night  in  prayer  to  God.*  And  again,  in  the 
most  awful  cr'isis  of  his  life,  it  is  ezpreaaly  aaid, 
*He  prayed  the  third  time,  iiainf  ike  aaav 
word$,** 

All  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  oonrae  the 
Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour  by  beiag 
called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mostend  in  prajtr. 
Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  divine  prooiiaei,  if 
tliey  were  not  kept  alive  by  this  staled  inter- 
course with  God,  would  wither  and  die.  Prayer 
is  also  one  great  source  and  chief  enooorager  of 
holiness.  *  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart  the 
Lord  will  not  hear  me.* 

Prayer  possesses  the  two-fold  property  of 
fighting  and  preparing  the  heart  to  receive  the 
blessings  we  pray  for,  in  case  we  should  attain 
them  ;  and  of  fortifying  and  disposing  it  to  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  God,  in  case  it  should  be  his 
plo^pure  to  withhold  them. 

A  sense  of  sin  should  be  so  far  from  keeping 
us  from  prayer,  through  a  false  plea  of  on  wor- 
thiness, that  the  humility  growing  on  this  very 
consciousness  is  the  truest  and  strongest  incen- 
tive  to  prayer.  There  is,  for  our  example  and 
encouragement,  a  beautiful  union  of  faith  and 
humility  in  the  prodigal—'  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son.*  This  aa  it  might  seem  to 
imply  hopelessness  of  pardon,  might  be  supposed 
to  promote  unwillingness  to  ask  it;  but  the 
heart-broken  penitent  drew  the  direct  contrary 
conclusion — '  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  (kthrn  V 

Prayer,  tii  make  it  accepted,  requires  neither 
genius,  eloquence,  nor  language ;  but  aorrow  for 
sin,  faith,  and  humility.  It  la  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress, the  sense  of  want,  the  abaaament  of  con- 
trition, the  energy  of  gratitude.  It  ia  not  an 
elaborate  string  of  well  arranged  periods  nor  an 

•  Matt.  xxvi.  44. 
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of  Jafnaitj,  nor  tn  effort  of  the  me- 
al tbe  derout  breathing  of  a  aool  atmck 
snae  of  ita  own  miaer^,  and  of  the  infi- 
oeaa  of  Him  whom  it  la  addreaaing ;  ex- 
talljf  convinced  of  ita  own  emplineaa, 
be  abundant  fulncaa  of  God.  It  ia  the 
i  renaneiation  of  aelf,  and  the  entire  de- 
9  on  another.  It  is  the  Totoe  of  a  beg. 
woold  be  reliered ;  of  the  ainner  who 
t  pardoned.  It  haa  nothing  to  offer  but 
lorrow ;  nothing  to  aak  bat  fbrgiveneaa 
ptanoe ;  nothing  to  plead  but  the  pro- 
the  Goapel  in  the  death  of  ChriaL  It 
ska  to  obtain  ita  obiect  by  diminiahing 
of  ain,  but  by  exalting  the  merita  of  the 

I H  ia  the  effect  of  prater  to  expand  the 
a  aa  well  aa  to  tanctify  them ;  the  bene- 
Siriatian  ie  not  aatianed  to  commend 
akme  to  the  divine  favour.  The  heart 
I  ftill  of  the  love  of  God  will  overflow 
>  to  ita  neighbour.  All  that  are  near  to 
he  wiahea  to  bring  near  to  God.  He 
ent  the  whole  human  race  aa  objecta  of 
ompaaaion  ;  but  eapectally  the  &ithful 
of  Jeena  Chriat.  Religion  makea  a 
iberal  of  aoal,  that  he  cannot  endure  to 
iny  thing,  much  leaa  divine  mereiea,  to 
be  therefore  apiritualizca  the  aocial  af- 
by  adding  interoeaaory  to  peraonal 
fbr  be  knowa  that  petitioning  fbr  othera 
the  beet  tnethoda  of  exerciain?  and  en- 
mr  own  kive  and  charity,  even  if  it  were 
aw  down  thoee  bleaainga  which  are  pro- 
I  then  ibr  whom  we  aak  them.  It  b 
■ary  to  produce  any  of  the  nnmberleaa 
I  with  which  Scripture  abounda,  on  the 
bT  iatoroeaaion :  in  which  God  haa  pro- 
roth  of  hia  own  aaeurance,  that  *  hia  ear 
I  to  their  cry.'  I  shall  confine  myaelf 
obeervationa  on  the  bcnefita  it  brings  to 
ofllbra  it.  When  we  pray  (or  the  object 
earest  regard,  it  purifies  passion,  and 
*•  into  religion ;  when  we  pray  fbr  thoee 
9m  we  have  worldly  intercourse,  it 
lown  the  awellinga  of  envy,  and  bids 
lite  of  anger  and  ambition  subside : 
pray  fbr  our  oountry,  it  sanctifieB  pa- 
when  we  pray  for  tnose  in  authority, 


it  adds  a  divine  motive  to  human  obedieiMQ ; 
when  we  pray  fbr  our  enemiea,  it  eofUoa  tiio 
aavagcnesa  of  war  and  molifiea  hatred  into  ten- 
derness, and  resentment  into  sorrow.  And  wo 
can  only  learn  the  duty  so  difficult  to  human 
nature,  of  forgiving  tlioee  who  have  offended  us, 
when  we  bring  ouraelvea  to  pray  fbr  them  to 
Him  whom  we  ouraelvea  daily  dfend.  When 
thoee  who  are  the  faithful  fblk>wera  of  the  aamo 
Divine  Master  prav  fbr  each  other,  the  recipio- 
eal  interoeaaion  delightfully  realixea  that  beauti- 
ful  idea  of  *  the  communion  of  aainta.'  There  ie 
scarcely  any  thing  which  more  enriches  the 
Chriatian  than  the  circulation  of  thia  holy  com- 
merce ;  than  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  he 
ia  praying  fbr  bis  Christian  fVienda,  that  he  ie 
alao  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  prayera  for  hinu 
Some  are  fbr  confining  their  intoreeaaiona  on- 
ly to  the  good,  aa  if  none  but  peraona  of  merit 
were  entitled  to  our  pravera.  Merit !  who  Ivu 
it  7  Deaert !  who  can  plead  it  ?  in  the  aight  of 
God,  I  mean.  Who  ahall  bring  his  own  piety, 
or  the  piety  of  others,  in  the  way  of  cZatm,  bc« 
fore  a  Being  of  such  transcendant  holiness,  tliat 

*  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  hia  aight  V  And 
if  we  wait  fbr  perfbot  Iwlineaa  aa  a  preliminary 
to  prayer,  when  aliali  sooh  erring  creatnree  prav 
mt  all  to  Him  *  who  chargeth  the  angcb  with 
folly  !• 

hi  doaing  thia  little  work  with  the  aubjeot  of 
interceaaory  prayer,  may  the  aothor  be  allowed 
to  avail  heraelf  of  the  feeling  it  aofgeata  to  her 
own  heart  7  And  while  ahe  eameatly  implores 
that  Bein^,  who  can  make  the  roeaneat  of  his 
creaturea  instrumental  to  hia  gfer;^,  to  blaaa  this 
hamble  attempt  to  thoee  fbr  wlram  it  waa  written, 
may  ahe,  without  preaumption,  entreat  that  thia 
work  of  Chriatian  charity  may  be  raeiproca] ; 
and  that  thoee  who  peruae  theae  pages  may  pot 
up  a  petition  for  her,  that  in  the  great  day  to 
which  we  are  all  hastening,  ahe  may  not  be 
found  to  have  auggested  to  othera  what  ahe  her- 
self did  not  believe,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  ahe  did  not  desire  to  practice  ?  In  that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  tho 
reader  and  the  writer  be  pardoned  and  accepted, 

*  not  for  any  worka  of  righteousness  wiiich  they 
have  done,*  but  through  the  merits  of  the  Grbat 
Iirrxacesaoa. 


PRACTICAL  PIETY, 

oa  Tin  ufFUTSfCKor 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HEART 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  LIFE. 

ar  of  God  begina  with  the  Heart,  and  porifiea  and  rectifiea  it ;  and  fhmi  the  Heart,  thus 
fTows  a  conformity  in  the  Lifb,  the  Worda,  and  the  ActioiuL— iStr  Matthew  Hale^a 
'iiriaiH- 


FREFACR 


linent  profbaaor  of  our  own  time  modestly  declared  that  he  taught  chemistry  in  order 
light  learn  it    The  writer  of  the  following  pages  might,  with  far  more  justice,  offer  a 
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similar  declaration,  as  an  apolog^y  for  ao  repeatedly  treating^  oa  the  important  topiM  of  relipon 
•and  morala 

Abashed  by  the  equitable  precept. 

Let  tbott  teacb  otben  who  themMlves  exeel— 

she  is  aware,  how  fairly  she  is  pattingr  it  in  the  power  of  the  reader,  to  ask,  in  the  narcbuig 
words  of  an  eminent  old  prelate,  *■  They  tliat  speak  thus,  and  advise  thus,  do  they  do  thus  ?*  She 
.can  defend  herself  in  no  other  way,  than  by  adopting  for  a  reply  the  words  of  the  •amevenerahle 
divine,  which  immediately  folk>w  : — *  O  that  it  were  not  too  true.  Yet  although  it  be  but  little 
that  is  attained,  the  very  aim  is  right,  and  something  there  is  that  is  done  by  it  It  is  batter  to 
Iiave  such  thoughts  and  desires,  than  altogether  to  give  them  up  ;  and  the  very  desire,  if  it  be 
•eerious  and  sincere,  may  so  much  change  the  habitude  of  the  soul  and  life,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
despised.' 

The  world  docs  not  require  so  much  to  be  informed,  as  reminded.  A  remembrancer  oavbe 
jdmoet  as  useful  as  an  instructor ;  if  his  office  bo  more  humble,  it  is  scarcely  less  necessary,  llie 
roan  whose  emplovment  it  was,  statedly  to  proclaim  in  the  ear  of  Philip,  aEMmm  that  tbov 
AIT  MoaTAL,  had  his  plain  admonition  been  allowed  to  make  its  due  impression,  miffht  have 
produced  a  more  salutary  effect  on  the  royal  usurper,  than  the  imoassioneid  orations  of  his  im 
jnortal  assailant — 

whose  resiftlcM  eloquence 
Shook  th'  arsenal  and  fuimined  over  Greece 
To  Maocdon  and  Artaxcrxes*  throne. 

While  the  orator  boldly  strove  to  check  the  ambition,  and  arrest  the  injostioa  of4he  kug,  the 
simple  herald  hardy  reminded  him,  how  short  would  be  the  reign  of  injustice,  how  inevilahla 
-«nd  how  near  was  the  final  period  of  ambition.     Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  mo- 
narch, that  while  the  thunders  of  the  politician  were  intolerable,  the  monitor  was  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment 

This  slight  sketch,  for  it  pretends  to  no  higher  name,  aims  only  at  being  plain  and  practical 
<!ontending  solely  for  those  indispensable  points,  which  by  involving  present  duty,  iavDlre  fiitnra 
happiness,  the  writer  has  avoided,  as  far  as  Christian  sincerity  permits,  all  controverted  topics ; 
has  shunned  whatever  might  lead  to  disputation  rather  than  to  profit 

We  live  in  an  ago,  when,  as  Mr.  Pope  observed  of  that  in  which  he  wrote,  it  is  criminal  to  be  mo- 
derate. Would  it  could  not  be  said  that  Religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  politics  !  Those  who 
endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  all  extremes  in  eiSier,  are  in  danger  of  being  reprobated  by  both.  It 
is  rather  a  hardship  ft)r  persons,  who  have  considered  it  as  a  Christian  duty  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  moderation  in  thinking,  and  of  candour  in  judging,  that,  when  these  dispositions  are  brou^t 
into  action,  they  frequently  incur  a  harsher  censure  than  the  errors  which  it  was  their  chief  aim 
to  avoid. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  to  that  human  wisdom  whose  leading  object  is  human  applause,  it  might 
answer  best  to  bo  exclusively  attached  to  some  one  party.  On  the  protection  of  that  party  at  least, 
it  might  in  that  case  reckon ;  and  it  would  then  have  Uiis  dislike  of  the  opposite  class  alone  to 
contend  against ;  while  those  who  cannot  go  all  lengths  with  eitlier,  can  hardly  oscape  the  dis- 
approbation of  botii. 

To  apply  the  remark  to  the  present  case : — The  author  is  apprehensive  that  ahc  may  at  once 
be  censured  by  opposite  classes  of  readers,  as  being  too  strict  and  too  relaxed : — too  much  attach- 
ed to  opinions,  and  too  indifferent  about  them  ; — as  having  narrowed  the  broad  field  of  Cbristian< 
ity  by  labouring  to  establish  its  peculiar  doctrines ; — as  having  broken  down  its  enclosures  by 
not  confining  herself  to  doctrines  exclusively ; — as  having  considered  morality  of  too  little  impor- 
lance  ; — as  having  raised  it  to  an  undue  elevation ; — as  having  made  practice  every  thing ; — is 
having  made  it  notliing. 

While  a  catholic  spirit  is  accused  of  being  latitudinarian  in  one  party,  it  really  ts  so  in  another. 
In  one  it  exhibits  the  character  of  Christianity  on  her  own  grand  but  correct  scale ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  the  offspring  of  that  indifference,  which,  considering  all  opinions  as  nearlr  of  the  same  value, 
indemnifies  itself  for  tolerating  all,  by  not  attaching  itself  to  any,  which,  establishmg  a  self-com- 
placent notion  of  general  benevolence,  with  a  view  to  discredit  the  narrow  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  adopting  a  display  of  that  cheap  material,  liberal  sentiment,  as  oppoeed  to  religious  strictness, 
sacrifices  true  piety  to  false  candour. 

Christianity  may  bo  said  to  suffer  between  two  criminals,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  by 
which  she  suffers  most ; — whether  by  that  uncharitable  bigotry  which  disguises  her  divine  cha> 
Tactcr,  and  speculatively  adopts  the  faggot  and  the  flames  of  inquisitorial  intolerance ;  or  fay  that 
indiscriminate  candour,  that  conceding  slackness,  which,  by  stripping  her  of  her  appropriate  at 
tributes,  reduces  her  to  something  scarcely  worth  contendmg  for ;  to  something  which,  instead 
of  making  her  the  religion  of  Christ,  generalizes  her  into  any  religion  which  may  choose  to  adopt 
her. — The  one  distorts  her  loveiy  lineaments  into  caricature,  and  throws  her  graceful  figure  into 
gloomy  shadow  ;  the  other,  by  daubing  her  over  with  colours  not  her  own,  rendera  her  form  in- 
distinct,  and  obliterates  her  features.  In  the  first  instance,  she  excites  little  affection ;  in  the  lat- 
ter she  is  not  recognised. 

The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  address  herself  as  a  Christian  who  most  die  noo,  to  Christians 
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who  mmt  dm  cartiialy.  She  tnitto  that  ihe  thall  not  be  accused  of  erecting  henelf  into  a  een 
aor,  bat  be  conaidered  aa  one  who  writea  with  a  real  consciousness  tliat  she  is  far  from  having 
reached  the  attainments  ahe  suffgesta;  with  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  danger  of  holding  out  a 
atandard  too  lilielj  to  discredit  her  own  practice.  She  writes  not  with  the  assumption  of  superi- 
ority, but  with  a  deep  practical  sense  of  the  infirmities  against  which  she  has  presumed  to  cau- 
tion otbera.  She  wishes  to  be  understood  aa  apeaking  the  language  of  aympathy,  rather  than  of 
dietatioD  ;  of  feeling  rather  than  of  document  So  far  from  fancying  herself  exempt  from  the 
wihon  whieh  she  haa  animadverted,  her  very  feeling  of  those  evils  haa  assisted  ller  in  their  de. 
lineation.  Thua  this  interior  sentiment  of  her  own  deficiencies,  which  might  be  urged  as  a  dis. 
qualification,  haa,  ahe  trusta,  enabled  her  to  point  out  dangers  to  others. — If  the  patient  cannot 
lay  down  rulea  for  the  euro  of  a  reigning  diaease,  much  leas  effect  the  cure ;  yet  from  the  symp- 
tonw  common  to  the  same  malady,  he  who  laboura  under  it  may  auggeat  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  it*  He  may  treat  the  case  feelingly,  if  not  scientifically.  He  may  aubstitute  experience, 
ill  deiauit  of  skill :  ho  may  insist  on  the  vaJue  of  the  remedy  he  haa  neglected,  aa  well  aa  recom- 
mend that  fhrni  which  he  haa  found  benefit 

The  iqfejeeta  considered  in  this  treatise  have  been  animadverted  on,  have  been  in  a  manner  ex- 
haoated,  by  persona  before  whose  namea  the  author  bowa  down  with  the  deepeat  humility;  by  able 
pTofesaional  instructors,  by  piety  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  style,  and  invigorated  with  idl 
the  powbra  of  argument. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  aaked,  multiply  books  which  may  rather  incumber  the  reader  than 
■treng^n  the  cause  7^*  That  the  older  la  better,*  cannot  be  disputed.  But  is  not  the  being  *  old* 
aometimes  the  reason  why  the  *  better*  is  not  regarded  7  Novelty  itaelf  is  an  attraction  which  but 
too  often  auperaedea  merit  A  slighter  drapery,  if  it  be  a  new  one,  may  excite  a  degree  of  at- 
tentioa  to  an  object,  not  paid  to  it  when  clad  in  a  richer  garb  to  which  the  eye  haa  been  accus- 
tomed. 

Ttie  aathor  may  begin  to  ask  with  one  of  her  earlieat  and  most  enlightened  friends*—-*  Where  % 
ia  the  world  into  which  we  were  born  7*  Death  haa  broken  mostof  thiMe  connexions  which  made 
the  hoooar  and  happineaa  of  her  youthful  days.  Fresh  links  however  have  continued  to  attach 
her  to  aoeiety.  She  ia  singularly  nappy  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  a  great  number  of  amiable 
young  peraona,  who  may  peruse  with  additional  attention,  sentiments  which  come  recommended 
to  them  by  the  warmth  of  their  own  attachment,  more  than  by  any  claim  of  merit  in  the  writer. 
Ia  there  not  eomething  in  personal  knowledge,  something  in  the  ftelinga  of  endeared  aoquamt- 
anoa,  which  by  that  hidden  association,  whence  so  much  of  our  undefined  pleaaure  is  derived,  if 
it  dooa  not  impart  new  force  to  old  truthf,  may  excite  a  new  interest  in  considering^  truths  whieh 
are  known  f  Her  ooncem  for  these  engaging  persona  extends  beyond  the  transient  period  of 
present  interooorse.  It  would  shed  a  ray  of  brightneaa  on  her  parting  hour,  if  ahe  could  hope 
that  any  cauljon  here  held  out,  any  principle  here  suggested,  any  habit  here  recommended,  might 
be  of  nee  to  any  one  of  them ;  when  the  hand  which  now  guides  the  pen,  can  be  no  longer  ex- 
erted in  their  aervice.  This  would  be  remembering  their  fViend  in  a  way  which  would  evince 
the  hiffheat  aflection  in  them,  which  would  confer  the  truest  honour  on  herself. 

Barity  Weed;  Mmrek  iai,  1811. 


PRACTICAL  PIETY, 


oa  THC  nfrmmcK  or  thc  religion  of  thk  heart  ox  the  conduot  or  the  une. 


CHAP.  I. 

Ckri$tianily  an  internal  principle. 

CnRHTiAXTrr  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  divine 
eriginaL  It  came  down  from  heaven,  and  its 
trracioaa  pnrpoae  ia  to  carry  us  up  thither.  Its 
Author  ia  God.  It  waa  foretold  fron)  the  begin- 
itingt  by  prophecies  which  grew  clearer  and 
brighter  aa  they  approached  the  period  of  their 
•  aceoinpliahment  It  waa  confirmed  by  miracles 
which  oontinacd  till  the  religion  they  illustratefi 
waa  estatdishcd.  It  waa  ratified  by  the  blood  of 
it*  author.  Ita  doctrines  are  pure,  sublime,  con. 
sislent  Ita  precepta  just  and  holy.  Its  worship 
is  spiritual.  Its  services  reaaonable,  and  render- 
ed practicable  by  offers  of  divine  aid  to  human 
weakneaa.  It  ia  aanctioned  by  the  eternal  hap- 
pineaa of  the  faithful,  and  the  everlasting  mise- 
ry to  the  diaobedient    It  had  no  colloaion  with 


power,  fur  power  sought  to  crush  it.  It  could 
not  bo  in  any  league  with  the  world,  for  it  set 
out  by  declaring  itself  the  enemy  of  the  world. 
It  reprobated  its  maxims,  it  showed  the  vanity 
of  its  glories,  tlie  danger  of  its  riches,  the  emp- 
tiness of  its  pleasures. 

Christianity  though  the  most  perfect  rule  of 
life  that  ever  was  devised,  is  far  from  being 
barely  a  rule  of  life.  A  religion  consisting  of  a 
mere  code  of  laws,  might  have  sufficed  for  a 
man  in  a  state  of  innocence.  But  man  who 
has  broken  these  laws  cannot  be  saved  by  a  rule 
which  he  has  violated.  What  consolation  could 
he  find  in  tlie  perusal  of  atatutes,  every  one  of 
which,  bringing  a  fresh  conviction  of  his  guilt, 
brings  a  fresh  assurance  of  his  condemnation 
The  chief  object  of  the  Goapel  is  not  to  furnish 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  innocence,  but  to 
hold  out  the  meana  of  aalvation  to  the  guilty^  II 
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does  not  proceed  from  a  supposition  but  a  fact; 
not  upon  what  might  have  suited  man  in  a  state 
of  purity,  but  upon  what  is  suitable  to  him  in 
the  exigences  of  his  fallen  state. 

This  religion  does  not  consist  in  an  external 
conformity  to  practices,  which,  though  right  in 
themselTcs,  may  be  adopted  from  human  mo- 
tives, and  to  aiffewcr  secular  purposes.  It  is  not 
a  religion  of  forms,  and  modes,  and  decencies. 
It  is  being  transformed  into  the  image  of 
God.  It  is  being  like-minded  with  Christ.  It 
is  considering  him  as  our  sanctification,  as 
well  as  our  redemption.  It  is  endeavouring  to 
live  to  him  hero  tliat  we  may  live  with  him 
hereaAer.  It  is  desiring  earnestly  to  surrender 
our  will  to  his,  our  heart  to  the  conduct  of  his 
Spirit,  our  life  to  the  guidance  of  his  word. 

The  change  in  the  human  heart,  which  the 
Scriptures  declare  to  bo  necessary,  they  repre- 
sent to  be  not  so  much  an  old  principle  improved, 
as  a  new  one  ctcated;  not  educed  out  of  the 
former  character,  but  infused  into  the  new  one. 
This  change  is  there  expressed  in  great  varieties 
of  language,  and  under  different  figures  of 
speech.  Its  being  so  frequently  doscribod,  or 
figuratively  intimated  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  volume  of  inspiration,  entitles  the  doctrine 
itself  to  reverence,  and  ought  to  shield  from  ob- 
loquy the  obnoxious  terms  in  which  it  is  some- 
times  conveyed. 

The  sacred  writings  frequently  point  out  the 
analogy  between  natural  and  spiritual  things. 
Tlie  same  Spirit  which  in  the  creation  of  Uie 
world  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
operates  on  the  human  character  to  produce  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  life.  By  this  operation 
the  affections  and  faculties  of  the  man  receive  a 
new  impulse — his  dark  understanding  is  illu- 
minated,  his  rebellious  will  is  subdued,  his 
irregular  deviros  are  rectified,  his  judgment  is 
informed,  his  imagination  is  chastised,  his  in- 
dinations  are  sanctified ;  his  hopes  and  fears 
are  directed  to  their  true  and  adequate  end. 
Heaven  becomes  the  object  of  his  hopes,  an 
eternal  separation  from  God  the  object  of  his 
fears.  His  love  of  the  world  is  transmuted 
into  the  love  of  God.  The  lower  faculties 
are  pressed  into  the  new  service.  The  senses 
have  a  higher  direction.  The  whole  inter- 
nal firame  and  constitution  receive  a  nobler 
bent;  the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  mind  a 
■ublimer  aim ;  his  aspirations  a  lol\ier  flight ; 
his  vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed  object ;  his 
vagrant  purposes  a  settled  homo  ;  his  disappoint- 
ed  heart  a  certain  refuge.  The  heart,  no  longer 
a  worshipper  of  the  world,  is  struggling  to  be- 
come its  conqueror.  Our  blessed  Redeemer, 
In  overcoming  the  world,  bequeathed  us  his  com- 
mand to  overcome  it  also :  but  as  he  did  not 
give  the  command  without  Uie  example,  so  he 
did  not  give  the  example  without  tJie  offer  of  a 
power  to  obey  the  command. 

Genuine  religion  demands  not  merely  an  ex- 
ternal profession  of  our  allegiance  to  God,  hut 
an  inward  devotedness  of  ourselves  to  his  ser- 
vice.  It  is  not  a  recognition,  but  a  dedication. 
It  puts  the  Christian  into  a  new  state  of  tilings, 
a  ufivr  condition  of  being.  It  raises  him  above 
tJio  world  while  he  lives  in  it.  It  disperses  the 
iUtiaion  ofacnse,  by  opening  his  eyes  lo  icaLiliftt 


in  the  place  of  thoae  shadcMri  which  he  has  beei 
pursuing.  It  presents  this  world  as  a  scene  of 
whose  original  beauty  Sin  has  darkened  and 
disordered,  Man  as  a  dependant  creature,  Jesot 
Christ  as  the  repairer  of  all  the  evils  which  sia 
has  caused,  and  as  our  restorer  to  holinew  and 
happiness.  Any  relivion  short  of  this,  any  at 
least,  which  has  not  this  for  its  end  and  olgtct^ 
is  not  that  religion,  which  the  Goapel  hu  pie. 
aented  to  us,  which  oar  Redeemer  came  down' 
on  earth  to  teach  us  by  his  precepts,  to  illos- 
trate  by  his  example,  to  confirm  by  hie  death, 
and  to  consummate  by  hb  resurrection. 

If  Christianity  do  not  always  produce  these 
happy  effects  to  the  extent  here  represented,  it 
has  always  a  tendency  to  produce  them.    If  ve 
do  not  see  the  progress  to  be  such  ai  the  Gospd 
annexes  to  the  transforming  power  of  true  re- 
ligion, it  is  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  priiw 
ciple,  but  to  the  remains  of  sin  in  the  heart ;  to 
the  imperfectly  subdued  corruptioiie  of  the  Chris 
tian.    Those  who  are  very  sincere  are  still  very 
imperfect    They  evidence  their  sincerity  fay 
acknowledging  the  lowness  of  their  attainmenti, 
by  lamenting  Uie  remainder  of  their  corruptioas. 
Many  an  humble  Christian  whom  the  world 
reproaches  with  being  extravagant  in  his  sai^ 
whom  it  ridicules  for  being  enthuaiaalic  in  his 
aims,  and  rigid  in   his  practice,  is  inwardly 
mourning  on  the  very  contrary  gronnd.    He 
would  bear  their  censure  more  dwerfoIlT,  but 
that  he  feels  his  danger  lies  in  the  opposite  di. 
rection.    He  is  secretly  abasing  himself  before 
his  Maker  for  not  carrying   far  enoayh  tbst 
principle  which  he  is  accused  of  carrying  too 
far.    The  fault  which  others  find  in  him  is  ex- 
cess. The  fault  he  finds  in  himself  is  deficiency. 
He  is,  alas  !  too  commonly  righL     His  enemies 
speak  of  him  as  tliey  hear.    He  judges  of  him- 
self  as  he  feels.     But  though  humbled  to  the 
dust  by  the  deep  sense  of  his  own  unworthinesr, 
he  is,  *  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his    might.*    *  He    has,*    says    the    venerable 
Hooker,  *a  Shepherd  full  of^  kindness,  full  of 
care,  and  full  of  power.'    His  prayer  is  not  for 
reward  but  pardon.    His  plea  is  not  merit  but 
mercy  ;  but  then  it  is  mercy  made  sure  to  him  by 
the  promise  of  Uie  Almighty  to  penitent  believers. 
The  mistake  of  many  in  religion  appears  to 
he,  that  they  do  not  begin  with  the  beginning. 
They  do  not  lay  their  foundation  in  the  persua- 
sion that  man  is  by  nature  in  a  state  of  aliena- 
tion from  God.    They  consider  him  rather  as 
an  imperfect  than  a  fallen  creature.    They  aL 
low  that  he  requires  to  be  improved,  but  deny 
that    he   requires  a  thorough    renovation  of 
heart. 

But  genuine  Christianity  can  never  be  graft 
ed  on  any  other  stock  than  the  apoetacy  ofinan 
The  design  to  reinstate  beings  who  have  not 
fallen  ;  to  propose  a  restor&tion  without  a  pre* 
vioos  loss,  a  cure  where  there  was  no  radieai 
disease,  is  altogether  an  incongruity  which 
would  seem  too  palpable  to  require  confutation, 
did  wo  not  so  frequently  see  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption maintained  by  those  who  deny  that 
man  was  in  a  state  to  require  such  a  redemption. 
But  would  Christ  have  been  sent  *  to  preach  dft> 
liverence  to  the  captive,*  if  there  had  been  no 
captivity;  and  *thc  opening  of  the  prison  to 
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tbem  tiwt  ware  bound,*  had  there  been  no  prison, 
nrnd  man  been  in  no  bondage  ? 

We  are  aware  that  many  consider  the  doc- 
trine in  qaeation  aa  a  bold  charge  against  our 
Creator.  But  may  we  not  venture  to  ank,  Is  it 
not  a  bolder  charge  against  God^s  goodness  to 
presume  that  he  had  made  beings  originally 
wicked ;  and  af^ainst  God*s  veracity  to  kslieve, 
that  havinr  made  such  beinga|he  pronounced 
them  '^ood  V  Is  not  that  doctrine  more  reason, 
able  which  is  expressed  or  implied  in  every  part 
of  Scripture,  that  the  moral  corruption  of  our 
first  parent  has  been  entailed  on  his  whole  pos- 
terity ;  that  from  this  corruption  (though  only 
punishable  for  their  actual  ofTences)  they  are  no 
more  exempt  than  from  natural  death  7 

We  must  not,  however,  think  falsely  of  our 
nature;  we  must  humble  but  not  degrade  it 
Our  origrinal  brightness  is  obscured,  but  not  ex- 
tinguished. If  we  consider  ourselves  in  our 
natural  state,  our  estimation  cannot  be  too  low : 
when  we  reflect  at  what  a  price  wo  have  been 
boug'ht,  we  can  hardly  overrate  ourselves  in 
the  view  of  immortality. 

If^  indeed,  the  Almighty  had  lefl  us  to  the 
eooaequenoes  of  our  natural  state,  wo  might, 
with  more  colour  of  reason,  have  mutinied 
against  his  justice.  But  when  we  see  how 
gracioosly  he  has  turned  our  very  lapse  into  an 
occasion  of  improving  our  condition ;  how  from 
this  evil  he  was  pleased  to  advance  us  to  a 
graater  good  than  we  had  lost;  how  that  life 
which  was  forfeited  may  bo  restored ;  how  by 
graiUng  the  redemption  of  man  on  the  very  cir- 
comatanoe  of  his  foil,  he  has  raised  him  to  the 
capacity  of  a  higher  condition  than  that  which 
he  has  forftitad,  and  to  a  happiness  superior  to 
that  from  which  he  fell — What  an  impression 
does  this  give  us  of  the  immeasurable  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God,  of  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ 

The  religion  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  recommend,  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
uoderstocd,  and  not  seldom  misrepresented.  It 
hss  been  described  as  an  unproductive  theory, 
and  ridiculed  as  a  fanciful  extravai^nce.  For 
the  sake  of  distinction  it  is  hero  called.  The  re- 
lieion  ef  the  Heart. — There  it  subsists  as  the 
fountain  of  spiritual  life  ;  thence  it  sends  forth, 
as  from  the  central  seat  of  its  existence,  supplies 
of  life  and  warmth  through  the  whole  frame ; 
there  ia  the  soul  of  virtue ;  there  is  the  vital  princi- 
]Je  which  animates  the  whole  being  of  a  Christian. 

Thia  religion  has  been  the  support  and  con- 
solation  of  the  pious  believer  in  all  ages  of  the 
church.  That  it  has  been  perverted  twth  by  the 
cloistered  and  the  uncloistered  mystic,  not 
merely  to  promote  abstraction  of  mind,  but  in- 
activity of  life,  makes  nothing  against  the  prin- 
aple  itselfl  What  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  not  been  made  to  speak  the  language 
of  ita  injudicious  advocate,  and  turned  into  arms 
against  some  other  doctrines  which  it  was  never 
meant  to  oopoee  7 

But  if  it  has  been  carried  to  ablameablc  excess 
by  the  |Hous  error  of  holy  men,  it  has  also  been 
adopted  by  the  less  innocent  fonatic,  and  abused 
to  the  oKiat  pcrnicioas  purposes.  His  extrava- 
gance has  furnished  to  the  enemies  of  internal 
religion,  argaments  or  rather  invectivesi  against 


the  sound  and  sober  exercises  of  genuine  pieft*' 
They  seize  every  occasion  to  represent  it  as  if 
it  were  criiiiiual,  as  Uie  foe  of  morality  ;  ridicu- 
lous as  the  infallible  test  of  an  unsound  mind , 
mischievous,  as  hostile  to  active  virtue,  and  de- 
structive as  the  bane  of  public  utility. 

But  if  these  charges  be  really  well   founded, 
then  were  tho  brightest  luminaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian church — tlien  were  Home,  and   Porteut, 
and  Beveridge ;  then  were  Hooker,  and  Taylor, 
and  Herbert ;  Hopkins,  Leigliton,  and  Usher ; 
.  Howe,  and  Baxter ;  Ridley,  Jewel,  and  Hooper ; 
I  then  were  Chrysostome  and  Augustine,  the  re- 
I  formers  and  the  fathers ;  then  were  tiie  goodly 
I  fellowship  of  the  prophets ;  then  were  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs ;  tlien  were  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  the   apostles ;  then   was  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved ;  then  was  Jesus  himself — 
I  shudder  at  the  amplification— -dry  speculatists, 
frantic  enthusiasts,  enemies  to  virtue,  and  sub- 
verters  of  the  public  weal. 

Those  who  disbelieve,  or  deride,  or  reject 
this  inward  religion,  are  much  to  be  compas- 
sionated.  Their  belief  that  no  such  principle 
exists,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  efTectually  proven 
its  existing  in  themselves,  at  least,  while  they 
make  their  own  state  the  measure  of  their  gene- 
ral judgment  Not  being  sensible  of  their  re- 
quired dispositions  in  their  own  hearts,  they 
establish  this  as  a  proof  of  its  impossibility  in  a  . 
cases.  This  persuasion,  as  long  as  they  main- 
tain  it,  will  assuredly  exclude  the  reception  of 
divine  truth.  What  they  assert  can  be  true  iii 
no  case,  cannot  be  true  in  their  own.  Thoi^ 
hearts  will  be  barred  against  any  influenoe  in 
the  power  of  which  they  do  itot  biBlieve.  The/ 
will  not  desire  it,  they  will .  not  pray  for  it,  ez 
copt  in  the  Liturgy,  where  it  is  (he  decided  Ian 
guage:  They  will  not  addict  themselves  U. 
those  piou?  exercises  to  which  it  invites  them,  ex 
erciscs  which  it  ever  loves  and  cherishes.  Thu£ 
they  expect  the  end,  but  avoid  tho  way  which 
leads  to  it;  they  indulge  the  hope  of  glory 
while  they  neglect  or  pervert  the  means  of 
grace.  But  let  not  the  formal  religionist,  wh; 
has  probably  never  sought,  and  therefore  never 
obtained,  any  sense  of  tho  spiritual  mercies  of 
God,  conclude  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  such 
state.  His  having  no  conception  of  it  is  no  more 
proof  that  no  such  state  exists,  than  it  is  a  proof, 
that  the  cheering  beams  of  a  genial  climate 
have  no  existence,  because  the  mhabitants  of 
the  frozen  zone  never  felt  them. 

Where  our  own  heart  and  experience  do  not 
illustrate  these  truths  practically,  so  as  to  aflbrd 
us  some  evidence  of  their  reality,  let  us  examine 
our  minds,  and  faithfully  follow  up  our  convic- 
tions; let  us  inquire  whether  God  has  really 
been  wanting  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  pro- 
mises, or  whether  we  ha*'  not  been  sadly  de^ 
hcient  in  yielding  to  those  suggestions  of  con^. 
scien(»  which  are  the  motions  of  his  Spirit  7 
Whether  we  have  not  neglected  to  impbre  the 
aids  of  that  Spirit ;  whether  we  have  not,  in 
various  instances,  resisted  them  7  Let  us  ask 
ourselves — have  we  looked  up  to  our  heavenly 
Father  with  humblo  dependence  for  the  suppliea 
of  his  grace  ?  or  have  we  prayed  for  these  bless 
ingtf  only  as  a  form,  and  having  acquitted  our 
selves  of  the  form,  do  we  coul'invA  Vi  \v3«  ia  '^ 
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had  not  so  prayed  7  HavinjEr  repeatedly  im- 
plored his  direction,  do  we  endeavour  to  submit 
ouraclvct  to  its  gfuidance?  Havinj^  prayed  that 
his  will  may  be  done,  do  wo  never  stoutly  set  up 
our  own  will  in  contradiction  to  his? 

If,  then,  we  receive  not  the  promised  support 
mod  comfort,  the  failure  must  rest  somewhere : 
it  lies  between  him  who  has  promised,  and  him 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  There  is  no 
other  alternative ;  would  it  not  be  blasphemy  to 
timnsfer  the  failure  to  God  ?  Let  us  not,  then, 
rest  till  wo  have  cleared  up  the  difficulty.  The 
spirits  sink  and  the  faith  tails,  if,  aller  a  conti- 
nued round  of  readings  and  prayer :  after  hav- 
ing for  years  conformed  to  the  letter  of  tlio  com- 
mand ;  after  having  scrupulously  brought  in  our 
tale  of  outward  duties,  we  find  ourselves  just 
where  we  were  at  setting  out. 

We  complain  justly  of  our  own  weakness,  and 
truly  plead  our  inability  as  a  reason  why  we 
cannot  servo  God  as  we  ought.  This  infirmity, 
its  nature,  and  its  measure,  God  knows  far  more 
exactly  than  we  know  it ;  yet  ho  knows  that, 
with  the  help  which  he  offers  us,  we  can  both 
lore  and  obey  him,  or  he  never  would  have  made 
it  the  qualification  of  our  obtaining  his  favour. 
He  nc\'er  would  have  said,  *  give  me  thy  heart* 
— *  seek  ye  my  face* — *  add  to  your  faith,  virtue* 
— ^'have  a  right  heart  and  a  right  spirit,' — 
'strengthen  the  things  that  remain* — *yc  will 
not  come  to  me  tliat  yo  might  have  life* — had 
not  all  these  precepts  a  definite  meaning,  had 
not  all  these  been  practicable  duties. 
•  Can  we  suppose  that  the  omniscient  God 
would  have  given  theso  unqualified  commands 
to  powerless,  incapable,  unimpressible  beings  ? 
Can  we  suppose  tiiat  ho  would  paralyse  his  crea- 
tures, and  tlien  condemn  them  for  not  being 
able  to  movo?  He  knows,  it  is  true,  our  natural 
impotence,  but  he  knows,  because  he  confers, 
our  superinduced  strength.  There  is  scarcely 
a  command  in  the  whole  Scripture  which  has 
not  either  immediately,  or  in  some  other  part  a 
corresponding  prayer,  and  a  corresponding  pro- 
mise. If  it  says  in  one  place  *ffet  thee  a  new  heart,* 
— >it  says  in  another  *a  new  heart  will  1  gire 
thee ; — and  in  a  third  *  make  me  a  clean  heart  !* 
Fur  it  is  worth  observing  that  a  diligent  inquirer 
may  trace  every  where  this  threoibld  union.  If 
God  commands  by  Saint  Paul,  *■  let  not  sin  reign 
in  your  mortal  body,*  he  promises  by  the  same 
apostle,  *Bin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you;* 
^while  to  complete  the  tripartatc  agreement, 
he  makes  David  pray  that  his  '  sins  may  not 
have  dominion  over  him.* 

The  saints  of  old,  so  far  from  setting  up  on 
the  stock  of  their  own  independent  virtue,  seem 
to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  light  but  what  was 
imparted,  of  any  strength  but  what  was  commu- 
nicated to  them  from  above.  Hear  their  impor- 
tunate petitions  ! — *  O  send  forth  thy  light  and 
thy  tHith.* — Mark  their  grateful  decUrations  ! 
— •  The  I/ord  is  my  strength  and  my  salvation!* 
^-Observe  their  cordial  acknowledgments!^ 
*  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  all  that  is 
within  mo  bless  his  holy  name  !* 

Though  we  must  bo  careful  not  to  mistake 
lor  the  divine  Agency  those  impulses  which 
pretend  to  operate  independently  of  external  ro- 
%'eittioo ;  which  have  little  refetcnce  U)il',tvVi\cVi 


set  themselves  above  it ;  it  is  however  that  pov. 
crful  agency  which  sanctifies  all  means,  render* 
all  external  revelation  eflectual.  Notwithstand. 
ing  that  all  the  truths  of  religion,  all  the  doc- 
trines of  salvation  are  contained  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  these  very  scriptores  require  the  io- 
fluence  of  that  Spirit  which  dictated  them  topro^ 
duce  an  influential  faith.  This  Spirit,  W  en- 
lightening the^ind,  converts  the  ratiooal  per- 
suasion, brings  the  intellectual  oonvi^tioo  of 
divino  truth  conveyed  in  the  New  Testameoi, 
into  an  operative  principle.  A  man  from  read- 
ing,  examining,  and  inquiring,  may  attain  to 
sucli  a  reasonable  assurance  of  the  truth  of  n- 
velation  as  will  remove  all  doubts  from  his  own 
mind,  and  oven  enable  him  to  refute  the  objcc- 
tions  of  others ;  but  this  bare  intellectual  faiUi 
sJono  will  not  operate  against  his  corrupt  affec. 
tions,  will  not  cure  his  besetting  sin,  will  not 
conquer  his  rebellious  will,  and  may  not  thers- 
fbre  bo  an  efficacious  principle.  A  mere  histiK 
rical  faith,  the  mere  evidence  of  fkots  with  the 
soundest  reasonings  and  deductions  from  tiieiii, 
may  not  be  that  faith  which  will  fill  him  with 
all  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

An  habitual  reference  to  that  Spirit  which 
animates  the  real  Christian  is  so  far  fiom  ex. 
eluding,  that  it  strengthens  the  truth  of  revela. 
tion,  but  never  contradicts  it  The  word  of  God 
is  always  in  unison  with  his  Spirit;  bis  Spirit  ii 
never  in  opposition  to  his  word,  indeed  that 
this  influence  is  not  an  imaginarv  thin^ ,  is  ooo- 
firmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  We  are 
aware  that  we  are  treading  on  dangeroos,  be. 
cause  disputed  ground  ;  for  among  the  fasbioo* 
able  curtailments  of  Scripture  doctrines,  there 
is  not  one  truth  which  has  been  lopped  from  the 
modern  creed  with  a  more  unsparing  hand;  not 
one,  the  dolence  of  which  excites  more  suspi- 
cion  againbt  its  advocates.  But  if  it  had  beer, 
a  mere  phantom,  should  we  with  such  iealoui 
iteration  have  been  cautioned  against  neglecting 
or  opposing  it  7  If  the  Holy  Spirit  oould  not  bo 
*  grieved,*  might  it  not  be  *  quenched;'  were  it 
not  likely  to  bo  *  resisted,*  that  very  Spirit  which 
proclaimed  the  profiibitions  would  never  have 
said  *  grieve  not,*  *  quonch  not,*  •  resist  not.'  The 
Bible  never  warns  us  against  Imaginary  efil, 
nor  courts  us  to  imaginary  good.  If  then  wc 
refuse  to  yield  to  its  guidance,  if  we  reject  its 
directions ;  if  we  submit  not  to  its  gentle  per. 
suasions,  for  such  they  are,  and  not  arbitrary 
compulsions,  we  shall  never  attain  to  that  peace 
and  liberty  which  are  the  Drivifcgc,  the  promised 
reward  of  sincere  Christians. 

In  speaking  of  that  peace  which  passeth  nn. 
derstanding,  wc  allude  not  to  those  illuminations 
and  raptures,  which,  if  God  has  in  some  in- 
stances bestowed  them,  ho  has  no  where  pledged 
himself  to  bestow;  but  of  that  rational  yet  ele 
vated  lio|>e  which  Hows  from  an  assured  persna. 
sion  of  the  paternal  love  of  our  heavenly  Father; 
of  that  *  secret  of  the  Lord,'  which  he  himself 
assured  us  *  is  with  them  that  fear  him  ;'  of  that 
life  and  power  of  religion  which  are  tJie  privi- 
lege  of  those  *  who  abide  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty ;'  of  those  who  *  know  in  whom 
they  have  believed ;'  of  those  *  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit;'  of  those 
^  ^VvQ  endure  aa  seeing  him  who  is  invisible* 
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Miny  fiulta  mij  be  committed  whora  there 
II  DcvertheJeM  ■  linoero  desire  to  please  God. 
Man  J  infirroitiei  are  coniiitent  with  a  cordial 
love  of  oar  Redeemer.  Faith  may  be  lincere 
where  it  ii  not  ttrongr.  But  he  who  can  con- 
fcienlioualy  aay  that  he  seeks  the  favour  of  Uod 
above  every  earthly  good ;  that  he  delights  in 
his  service  incomparably  more  than  in  any  other 
gratification ;  that  to  obey  him  here  and  to  en. 
joy  his  presence  hereaAer  is  the  prevailing  de. 
sire  of  his  heart ;  that  bis  chief  sorrow  is  that 
he  loves  him  no  more  and  serves  him  no  bettor, 
^vch  a  man  requires  no  evidence  that  his  heart 
IS  changed,  and  his  sins  fbrgifen. 

For  the  happiness  of  the  Christian  docs  not 
consist  in  nier«  feeling  which  may  deceive,  nor 
in  frames  which  can  be  only  occasional ;  but  in 
a  settled,  calm  conviction  that  God  and  eternal 
things  have  the  predominance  in  his  heart;  in 
a  clear  perception  that  they  have,  though  with 
much  alloy  of  infirmity,  the  supreme,  if  nut  un- 
disturbed possession  of  fiis  mind ;  in  an  eipcri. 
mental  persuasion  that  his  chief  remaining  sor- 
row  is,  that  he  does  not  surrender  himself  with 
fo  complete  an  acqaiescence  as  he  ought  to  his 
convictions.  These  alMtements,  though  sufficient 
to  keep  OS  humble,  are  not  powerful  enough  to 
make  as  happy. 

The  ^ue  measure  then  to  be  taken  of  our 
slate  b  from  a  perceptible  change  in  our  desires, 
tastes,  uid  pleasures ;  from  a  sense  of  progress, 
however  small,  in  holiness  of  heart  and  life. 
This  seems  to  be  the  safest  rule  of  judging,  for 
if  mere  fteling  were  allowed  to  be  the  criterion, 
tlie  preeamstooas  world  would  be  inflated  with 
spiritual  pride  from  the  persuasion  of  enjoying 
them ;  while  the  humble  from  their  very  hiimi- 
lity,  might  be  as  unreasonably  depressed  at 
wanting  snch  evidcncea. 

The  reoogniticm  of  thin  divine  aid  thon,  in. 
Tolvea  no  presumption,  raises  no  illiinion,  cauHcs 
»o  inflation :  it  is  sober  in  its  principle  and  ra- 
tional in  its  eirercise.  In  establishing  the  law 
of  God  it  docs  not  reverse  the  law  of  nature,  for 
it  leaves  us  in  full  posscMion  of  those  natural 
facnities  which  it  improves  and  sanctifids;  and 
so  far  fron#inflaming  the  imagination,  its  pro- 
per tendency  is  tn  subdue  and  regulate  it 

A  security  which  outruns  our  attainments  is 
a  most  dangerous  state,  yet  it  is  a  state  most  un- 
wisely coveted.  The  probable  way  to  be  safe 
hereafter,  is  not  to  be  presumptuous  now.  If 
God  graciously  vouchsafe  us  inward  conmlation, 
it  is  only  to  animate  us  to  farther  provrcssi.  It 
u  given  as  for  support  in  our  way,  and  not  for 
settled  maintenance  in  our  present  condition. 
If  the  promises  are  our  aliment,  the  command, 
ments  are  our  works ;  and  a  temperate  Chris- 
tian ought  to  desire  nourishment  only  in  order 
to  carry  him  through  his  business.  If  he  so 
supinely  rest  on  the  one  as  to  grow  sensual  and 
indolent,  he  might  become  not  only  unwilling, 
but  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  the 
other.  We  must  not  expect  to  live  upon  cordiaN, 
which  only  serve  to  inflame  without  strengthen- 
ing. Even  without  these  supports,  which  we 
are  more  ready  to  desiro  than  to  put  ourselves 
m  the  way  to  obtain,  there  is  an  inward  peace 
in  an  bumble  trust  in  God,  and  in  a  simple  re- 
liance on  hie  word ;  there  is  a  repose  of  spirit,  a 


freedom  from  solicitude  in  aelowly  confidenco 
in  him,  fur  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  give 
in  exchange. 

On  tlie  whole  then,  the  state  which  we  have 
been  describing  is  not  the  dream  of  the  enthu^ 
siast ;  it  is  not  the  re  very  of  the  visionary,  who 
renounces  prescribed  duties  for  fanciful  specu- 
lations, and  embraces  shadows  for  realities ;  but 
it  is  tliat  sober  earnest  of  Heaven,  that  reasona- 
ble anticipation  of  eternal  felicity  which  God  is 
graciously  pleased  to  grant,  not  partially,  nor 
arbitrarily,  but  to  all  who  diligently  seek  his 
face,  to  all  to  whom  his  service  is  freedom,  his 
will  a  law,  his  word  a  delight,  his  Spirit  a  guide ; 
to  all  who  love  him  unfeignedly,  to  all  wiio  de- 
vote  themselves  to  him  unreservedly,  to  all  who 
with  deep  self-alMsement,  yet  with  filial  confi- 
dence,  prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne,  saying.  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of 
thy  countenance  upon  us  and  we  shall  bo  safe. 


CHAP.  II. 

Chri$tianUy  a  practical  principle, 

Ip  God  lie  the  author  of  our  spiritual  life,  the 
root  from  which  wo  derive  the  vital  principle, 
with  daily  supplies  to  maintain  this  vitality; 
then  the  best  evidence  we  can  give  that  we  have 
received  something  of  this  principle,  is  an  unre- 
served dedication  of  ourselves  to  the  actual  pro- 
motion of  his  glory.  No  man  ought  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  is  in  the  favour  of  God,  whose 
lifb  is  not  consecrated  to  the  ftrvice  of  God. 
Will  it  not  be  the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  such 
a  consecration,  that  he  be  more  zealous  of  good 
works  than  those  who,  disallowing  the  principle, 
on  which  he  performs  them,  do  not  even  pretend 
to  be  actuated  by  any  such  motive  7 

The  finest  theory  never  yet  carried  any  man 
to  heaven.  A  religion  of  notions  which  occupies 
the  mind,  without  filling  the  heart,  may  obstruct, 
but  cannot  advance  the  salvation  of  men.  If 
tiieso  notions  are  false,  they  are  most  pernicioas; 
if  true  and  not  operative,  they  aggravate  guilt; 
if  unimportant  though  mit  unjust,  they  occupy 
the  place  which  belongs  to  nobler  objects,  and 
sink  the  mind  below  its  proper  level ;  substitut- 
ing the  things  which  only  ought  not  to  be  lefl 
undone,  in  the  place  of  those  which  ought  to  be 
done  ;  and  causing  the  grand  essentials  not  to 
be  done  at  all.  Such  a  religion  is  not  that  which 
Chriitt  came  to  teach  mankind. 

All  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  arc  practical 
principles.  The  word  of  God  was  not  written, 
the  Son  of  God  was  not  incarnate,  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  not  given,  only  that  Christians  might 
obtain  right  views,  and  possess  just  notions. 
Religion  is  something  more  than  more  correct- 
ness of  intellect,  justness  of  conception,  and  ex- 
actness of  judgment.  It  is  a  life-giving  princi- 
ple. It  most  be  infused  into  the  habit,  as  well 
as  govern  the  understanding  ;  it  most  regulate 
the  will  as  well  as  direct  the  creed.  It  must  not 
only  cost  the  opinions  into  a  new  frame,  but  the 
heart  into  a  new  mould.  It  is  a  transforming  as 
well  as  a  penetrating  principle.  It  changes  the 
i  taste,  gives  activity  to  the  inclinations,  and  U- 
i  gether  with  a  new  heart  prcduces  a  new  life 
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Chriitianity  enjoins  the  Mme  temper,  the  lame 
■pirit,  the  same  dispoBitiont,  on  all  its  real  pro- 
iessorp.  The  act,  the  performance,  muft  depend 
on  circuTistanecfl  which  do  not  depend  on  ua. 
The  power  of  doinfr  ^ood  is  withheld  from  ma- 
ny, from  whom,  liowcvor,  the  reward  will  not 
be  withheld.  If  the  external  act  constituted  the 
whole  value  of  Christian  virtue,  then  must  the 
author  of  all  good  be  liimself  the  author  of  in- 
justice, by  pultint;  it  out  of  the  power  of  mnlti- 
Codea  to  fulfil  his  own  commands.  In  principles, 
in  tempers,  in  fervent  desires,  in  holy  endea- 
waan,  consist  the  very  essence  of  Christian 
duty. 

Nor  must  we  fondly  attach  ourselves  to  the 
practice  of  some  particular  virtue,  or  value  our. 
wives  exclusively  on  some  favourite  quality ; 
nor  must  wo  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  individual  actions,  as  if  they  form- 
ed the  sum  of  Christian  duty.  But  we  must 
embrace  tlic  whole  law  of  God  in  all  its  aspects, 
bcarinjps  and  relations.  \Vc  must  bring  no  fan- 
cies,  no  partialities,  no  prejudices,  no  exclusive 
choice  or  rejection  into  our  religion,  but  take  it 
as  we  find  it,  and  obey  it  as  we  receive  it,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  Bible  without  addition,  cur- 
tailment, or  adulteration. 

Nor  must  we  pronounce  on  a  character  by  a 
iinffie  action  really  bad,  or  apparently  good  ;  if 
■o,  PoterV  denial  would  render  him  the  object 
of  our  execration,  while  we  should  have  ji^di^ed 
favourably  of  the  prudent  economy  of  Judas. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  latter,  who  does  not 
know  ?  while  the  other  became  a  glorious  mar- 
tyr to  tliat  mMLer,  whom,  in  a  moment  of  infir- 
mity he  had  denied. 

A  piety  altogether  spiritual,  disconnected  with 
all  outward  circumstances ;  a  religion  of  pure 
meditation  and  abstracted  devotion,  was  not 
made  for  so  compound,  so  imperfect  a  creature 
aa  man.  There  have,  indeed,  been  a  few  sub- 
lime spirits,  not  *  touched  but  rapt,*  who  totally 
cut  off  from  the  world,  seem  almost  to  have  lite- 
rally soared  above  this  terrene  region,  who  al- 
most appear  to  have  stolen  the  fire  of^  the  Se- 
raphim, and  to  have  had  no  business  on  earth, 
but  to  keep  alive  the  celestial  flame.  They 
would,  however,  have  approximated  more  nearly 
to  the  example  of  their  divine  master,  the  great 
standard  and  only  perfect  model,  had  they  com- 
bined a  more  diligent  discharge  of  the  active 
duties  and  benefices  of  life  with  their  high  devo- 
tional attainments. 

But  while  we  are  in  little  danger  of  imitating, 
let  OS  not  too  harshly  censure  the  pious  error  of 
these  sublimated  spirits.  Their  number  is  small. 
Their  example  is  not  catching.  Their  ethereal 
fire  is  not  likely,  by  spreading,  to  inflame  the 
world.  The  world  will  take  due  care  not  to 
come  in  contact  with  it,  while  its  distant  light 
and  warmth  may  cast,  accidentally,  a  not  un- 
Qseful  ray  on  the  cold-hearted  and  the  worldly. 

But  from  this  small  number  of  refined  but  in- 
operative beings,  we  do  not  intend  to  draw  our 
notions  of  practical  piety.  God  did  not  make  a 
religion  for  these  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
■tata  of  the  world,  but  for  the  world  at  lorge  ; 
for  beings  active,  busy,  restless ;  whose  activity, 
he,  by  his  word,  diverts  into  its  proper  channels; 
whotd  busy  spirit  is  there  directed  to  the  com. 


roon  good;  whose  reatleameM,  iudidting  tbi 

unsatisfactoriness  of  all  they  find  on  earth,  hs 

points  to  a  higher  destination.     Were  total  le- 

elusion  and  abstraction  designed  to  have  beer. 

the  genera]  state  of  the  world,  God  would  bare 

'  giran  man  other  laws,  other  i  ules,  other  ficoL 

ties,  and  other  employments. 

I     There  is  a  class  of  visionary  but  iiions  wrilen 

I  who  seem  to  shoot  as  far  beyond  the  mark,  as 

mere  moralists  fall  short  of  it — Men  of  knr 

;  views  and  gross  minds  may  be  said  to  bs  wise 

;  below  what  is  written,  while  those  of  too  sdUIs 

i  refinement  are  wise  above  it    The  one  gratal 

I  in  the  dust  from  the  inertness  of  their  intellectoal 

faculties ;  while  the  others  are  lost  in  llie  eloodi 

by  stretching  them  beyond  their  appointed  li 

mits.    The  one  build  spiritual  castles  iu  the  air, 

instead  of  erecting  them  on  the  *  holy  ground' 

of  Scripture ;  the  other  lay  their  fbuidation  in 

the  sand  instead  of  resting  it  on  the  Rock  of 

Ages.  Thus,  the  superstructure  of  both  is  cqinl. 

ly  unsound. 

God  is  the  fountain  from  which  all  the  streami 
I  of  goodness  flow ;  the  centre  from  which  all  the 
rays  of  blessedness  diverge. — All  oar  aetioai 
are,  therefore,  only  good,  as  they  have  a  reftr- 
ence  to  Him  :  the  streams  must  revert  back  to 
their  fountain,  the  rays  must  converge  again  to 
their  centre. 

If  love  of  God  be  the  governing  princ^ile,  this 
powerful  spring  will  actuate  all  the  moremeats 
of  the  rational  machine.  The  essence  of  reli- 
gion does  not  so  much  consist  in  actions  as  af- 
fections. Though  right  actions,  therefbrs,  u 
from  an  excess  of  courtesy  they  are  commonly 
termed,  may  be  performed  where  there  art  no 
right  affections ;  yet  are  they  a  mere  carcan 
utterly  destitute  of  the  soul,  and,  therefi>re,  of 
the  substance  of  virtue.  But  neither  can  auc- 
tions substantially  and  truly  subsist  without  pro- 
ducing right  actions ;  for  never  .let  it  be  forgot 
ten  that  a  pious  inclination  which  has  not  lifii 
and  vigour  sufficient  to  ripen  into  act  when  tbs 
occasion  presents  itself,  and  a  right  action  which 
does  not  grow  out  of  a  sound  principle,  will 
neither  of  them  have  any  place  in  the  acooont 
of  real  goodness.  A  good  inclination  wiU  be 
contrary  to  sin,  but  a  mere  inclination  will  not 
subdue  sin. 

The  love  of  God,  as  it  is  the  source  of  ertrj 
right  action  and  feeling,  so  it  is  the  only  princi- 
ple which  necessarily  involves  the  lore  of  our 
fellow  creatuies.  As  man  we  do  not  lore  man. 
There  is  a  love  of  partiality  but  not  of  benevo- 
lence ;  of  sensibility  but  not  of  philanthropy ;  of 
friends  and  favourites,  of  parties  and  societies, 
but  not  of  man  collectively.  It  is  troe  wc  ma^ 
and  do,  without  this  principle,  relieve  his  dis- 
tresses, but  we  do  not  bear  with  his  faults.  We 
may  promote  his  fortune,  but  we  do  not  forgive 
his  offences ;  above  all,  we  are  not  anxious  ibt 
his  immortal  interests.  We  could  not  see  him 
want  without  pain,  but  we  can  see  him  sin  with- 
out emotion.  We  could  not  hear  of  a  beggar 
perishing  at  our  door  without  horror,  but  we 
can,  without  concern,  witness  an  acqoaintancc 
dying  without  repentance.  Is  it  not  strange 
tliat  we  must  participate  something  of  the  divine 
nature,  before  we  can  really  love  the  human  1 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  insensibility  to  sin^ 
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rmther  than  want  of  benevolence  to  mankind, 
that  makee  oa  naturally  pity  their  temporal,  and 
oe  carcIoN  of  their  spiritual  wants ;  but  does 
not  thiB  very  intensibility  proceed  from  the  want 
of  love  to  God? 

Ae  it  is  the  habitual  frame,  and  predominating 
dispoaition,  which  are  the  true  measure  of  vir- 
tue, incidental  good  actions  arc  no  certain  crite- 
rion of  tlie  state  of  the  heart ;  for  who  is  tliere, 
who  doea  not  occasionally  do  them  f  Having 
made  some  progress  in  attaining  this  disposition, 
wo  most  not  sit  down  satisfied  with  propensities 
and  indinationa  to  virtuous  actions,  while  we 
rest  short  of  their  actual  exercise.  If  the  prin- 
ciplo  be  that  of  sound  Christianity,  it  will  never 
be  inert  While  we  shall  never  do  good  with 
any  great  effect,  till  we  labour  to  be  conformed, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  image  of  God ;  we  shall 
best  evince  our  having  obtamed  something  of 
that  conformity,  by  a  course  of  steady  and  ac- 
tive obedience  to  God. 

Ever^  individual  should  bear  in  mind,  that  ho 
is  sent  into  thb  world  to  act  a  part  in  it.  And 
though  one  may  have  a  more  splendid,  and  an- 
other a  more  obscure  part  assigned  him,  yet  the 
actor  of  each  is  equally,  is  awfully  accountable. 
Though  God  is  not  a  hard,  he  is  an  exact  mas- 
ter. Hia  service,  though  not  a  severe,  is  a  rca- 
stmable  service.  He  accurately  proportions  his 
requiaitions  to  his  giHs.  If  he  does  not  expect 
that  one  talent  should  be  as  productive  as  five, 
TSt  to  a  single  talent  a  proportionable  responsi- 
oilitr  is  annexed. 

Hui  who  has  said  *  Give  me  thy  heart,*  will 
not  bo  ntisfied  with  less ;  he  will  not  accept  the 
praying  lips,  nor  the  mere  hand  of  chaiity  as 
■abatitnlas. 

A  real  Christian  will  be  more  just,  sober,  and 
cbarilaUa  than  other  men,  though  he  will  not 
reat  for  salvation  on  justice,  sobriety,  or  charity. 
He  will  perform  the  duties  they  enjoin,  in  the 
•pirit  of  Christianity,  as  instances  of  devout 
obedience,  as  evidencea  of  a  heart  devoted  to 
God. 

All  virtues,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
are  aanctified  or  unhallowed  according  to  the 
principle,  which  dictates  them ;  and  wiil  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  accordingly.  This  principle 
iiept  in  due  exercise,  becomes  a  habh,  and 
every  act  strengthens  the  inclination,  adding 
vigour  to  the  principle  and  pleasure  to  the  per- 
formance. 

We  cannot  bo  said  to  be  real  Christians,  till 
religion  become  our  animating  motive,  our  pre- 
dominating principle  and  pursuit,  as  much  as 
worldly  things  are  the  predominating  motive, 
principle  and  pursuit,  of  worldly  men. 

New  converts,  it  is  said,  are  most  zealous,  but 
they  are  not  always  the  moat  persevering.  If 
their  tempera  are  warm ;  and  they  have  only 
been  touched  on  the  side  of  their  passions,  they 
■tart  eagerly,  march  rapidly,  and  are  full  of 
confidence  m  their  own  strength.  They  too 
often  judge  others  with  little  charity,  and  them- 
■ehrea  with  little  humility.  While  they  accuse 
dioae  who  move  steadily  of.  standing  still,  they 
fancy  their  own  course  will  never  be  slackened. 
If  timr  conversion  be  not  solid,  religion,  in  losing 
sta  novelty,  loees  its  power.  Their  speed  dc- 
tiinea    Nay,  it  will  be  happy  if  their  motion 


become  not  retrograde.  Those  who  are  truly 
sincere,  will  commonly  be  persevering.  If  their 
speed  is  less  eager,  it  is  more  steady.  As  they 
know  tiieir  own  heart  more,  they  discover  ita 
dcceitfulness,  and  learn  to  distrust  tliemselves. 
As  they  become  more  humble  in  spirit,  they  be- 
come more  charitable  in  judging.  As  they 
grow  more  firm  in  principle  tliey  grow  more 
exact  in  conduct 

The  rooted  habits  of  a  religious  Lic^may  in 
deed  lose  their  prominence  because  they  are  be- 
come more  indented.  If  they  are  not  embossed 
it  is  because  they  are  burnt  in.  Wiiere  there 
is  uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  whole  cha- 
racter, there  will  be  little  relief  in  an  individual 
action.  A  good  deed  will  be  loss  striking  in  an 
established  Christian  than  a  deed  less  ^mkI  in 
one  who  has  been  previously  careless ;  good  ac- 
tions being  his  expected  duty  and  his  ordinary 
practice.  Such  a  Christian  indeed,  when  his 
right  habits  cease  to  be  new  and  striking,  may 
fear  that  he  is  declining  :  but  his  quiet  and  con- 
firmed course  is  a  surer  evidence  than  the  more 
early  starts  of  cliarity,  or  fits  of  piety,  which 
muy  have  drawn  more  attention,  and  obtained 
more  appla'tse. 

Again ; — We  should  cultivate  most  assidnoua- 
ly,  l^causc  the  work  is  so  difficult,  those  graces 
which  are  most  opposite  to  our  natural  temper ; 
the  value  of  our  good  qualities  depending  much 
on  their  being  produced  by  the  victory  over 
some  natural  wrong  propensity.  The  implanta- 
tion of  a  virtue  is  the  eradication  of  a  vice.  It 
would  cost  one  man  more  to  keep  down  a  rising 
passion  than  to  do  a  brilliant  deed.  It  will  try 
another  more  to  keep  back  a  sparking  but  cor- 
rupt thought,  which  his  wit  had  suggested  but 
which  religion  checks,  than  it  would  to  give  a 
large  sum  m  charity.  A  real  Christian  being 
deeply  sensible  of  the  worthlcssness  of  any  ac- 
tions which  do  not  spring  from  the  genuine 
fountain,  will  aim  at  such  an  habitual  conformi- 
ty to  the  divine  image,  that  to  perform  all  acta 
of  justice,  charity,  Idndness,  temperance,  and 
every  kindred  virtue,  may  become  tlie  temper, 
the  habitual,  the  abiding  state  of  his  heart;  that 
like  natural  streams  tliey  may  flow  spontaneously 
from  tlic  living  source. 

Practical  Christianity  then,  is  the  actual  ope- 
ration of  Ciiristian  principles.  It  is  lying  on 
the  watch  for  occasions  to  exemplify  them.  It 
is  *  exercising  ourselves  unto  godliness.*  A 
Christian  cannot  tell  in  the  morning,  what  op- 
portunities  he  may  have  of  doing  good  during 
the  day ;  but  if  he  be  a  real  Christian,  he  can 
tell  that  he  will  try  to  keep  his  heart  open,  his 
mind  prepared,  his  affections  alive  to  do  what 
ever  may  occur  in  the  way  of  duty.  He  will, 
as  it  were,  stand  in  the  way  to  receive  the  orders 
of  Providence.  Doing  good  is  his  vocation.  Nor 
does  the  young  artisan  bind  himself  by  firmer 
articles  to  the  rigid  performance  of  his  master  a 
work,  than  the  indentured  Christian  to  the  ac- 
tive service  of  that  Divine  Master,  who  himself 
*  went  about  doing  good.*  He  rejects  no  duty 
which  comes  withm  the  sphere  of  his  calling, 
nor  does  he  think  the  work  he  is  employed  in  a 
good  one,  if  he  might  be  doing  a  better.  His 
having  well  acquitted  himself  of  a  good  action, 
is  so  far  from  furnishing  bim  i^ith  an  excuse 
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ibr  aToiding  Uie  next,  thit  it  it  %  new  reason 
fiirhis  emlurking  in  it  He  looke  not  at  the 
work  which  he  has  accomplished  ;  but  on  that 
which  he  hai  to  do.  His  Tiewt  are  always 
prospective.  His  charities  arc  scarcely  limited 
by  his  power.  His  will  knows  no  limits.  His 
fortune  may  have  bounds  :  His  benevolence  has 
none.  He  is,  in  mind  and  desire,  the  benefactor 
of  every  miserable  man.  His  heart  is  open  to 
all  the  dilircBsod  ;  to  the  household  of  faith  it 
c^rerflows.  Where  the  heart  is  large,  however 
small  the  ability,  a  tliousand  ways  of  doing  good 
will  be  invented.  Christian  charity  is  a  great 
enlarger  of  means.  Christian  self-denial  nega- 
tivelj  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  the  favourites 
of  fortune  in  the  fables  of  the  nursery — if  it  can- 
not fill  the  purse  by  a  wish,  it  will  not  emptv  it 
b^  a  vanity.  It  provides  fo(  others  by  abridg- 
ing from  itself.  Having  carefully  defined  what 
is  necessary  and  becoming,  it  allows  of  no  en- 
croachment on  its  definition.  Superfluities  it 
will  lop,  vanities  it  will  cut  off.  The  deviser 
of  liberal  things  will  find  means  of  effecting 
them,  which  to  the  indolent  appear  incredible, 
to  the  covetous  impossible.  Christian  bene- 
ficence takes  a  large  sweep.  That  circnmfer- 
enee  cannot  be  small  of  which  God  is  the  centre. 
Nor  does  religious  charity  in  a  Christian  stand 
still  because  not  kept  in  motion  by  the  main 
spring  of  the  world.  Money  may  fail,  but  benevo- 
lence will  be  going  on.  If  he  cannot  relieve  want, 
be  may  mitigate  sorrow.  He  may  warn  the  inex. 
perienced,  he  may  instruct  the  ignorant,  he  may 
confirm  the  doubting.  The  Christian  will  find 
out  the  cheapest  way  of  bein^  good  as  well  as  of 
doing  good.  If  ho  cannot  give  money,  he  may 
exercise  a  more  dinicult  virtue  ;  he  may  forgive 
injuries.  Forgiveness  is  the  economy  of  the 
heart  A  Christian  will  find  it  cheaper  to  par- 
don than  to  resent  Forgiveness  saves  expense 
of  anger,  the  cost  of  hatred,  Uie  waste  of  spirits. 
It  also  puts  the  soul  into  a  frame,  which  makes 
the  practice  of  other  virtues  easy.  The  achieve- 
ment of  a  hard  duty  is  a  great  abolisher  of  diffi. 
culties.  If  great  occasions  do  not  arise,  he  will 
thankfully  seize  on  small  ones.  If  he  cannot 
glorify  (Sod  by  serving  others,  he  knows  that 
he  has  always  something  to  do  at  home  ;  some 
evil  temper  to  correct,  some  wrong  propensity 
to  reform,  some  crooked  practice  to  straighten. 
He  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  employment, 
while  there  is  a  sin  or  misery  in  the  world  ;  he 
will  never  be  idle,  while  there  is  a  distress  to  be 
relieved  in  another,  or  a  corruption  to  be  cured 
in  his  own  heart  We  have  employment  af sign- 
ed to  us  for  every  circumstance  in  life.  When 
we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch  : 
in  the  family,  our  tempers ;  in  company,  our 
tongues. 

What  an  example  of  disinterested  goodness 
and  unbounded  kindness  have  we  in  our' 
heavenly  Father,  who  is  merciful  over  all  his 
works  ;  who  distributes  common  blessings  with- 
out  distinction ;  who  bestows  the  necessary  re- 
freshments of  life,  the  shining  sun  and  the  re- 
freshing shower,  without  waiting,  as  we  are  apt 
to  do  for  personal  merit,  or  attachment  or  gra- 
titude ;  who  does  not  look  out  for  desert,  but 
want  as  a  qualification  for  his  favours ;  who 
does  aot  afflict  willingly,  who  deUghls  in  Ui« 


happiness  and  desires  tiie  sftlvatkn  oTall  his  Af^ 
dren ;  who  dispenses  his  daily  mimificence  and 
bears  with  onr  daily  canoes ;  who  in  retom  fcr 
our  violation  of  his  laws,  sapplies  oar  n«oessitiei . 
who  waits  patiently  for  our  repentance,  and  evsn 
solicits  us  to  have  mercy  on  our  own  souls? 

What  a  model  for  our  hnmble  imitation  u 
that  Divine  person  who  was  clothed  with  on/ 
humanity ;  who  dwelt  among  ns  that  the  pattom 
being  brought  near  might  be  rendered  more 
engaging,  the  conformity  be  made  more  practi- 
cable ;  whose  whole  life  was  one  onbroksn 
series  of  universal  charity;  who  in  his  eom- 
plieated  bounties  never  forgot  that  man  is  com. 
pounded  both  of  soul  and  body  ;  who  after  teach- 
ing the  multitude,  fed  them ;  who  repulsed  none 
for  being  ignorant ;  was  impatient  with  none 
for  being  dull ;  despised  none  for  being  contemn- 
ed  by  the  world ;  rejected  none  for  being  sin- 
ners ;  who  encouraged  those  whose  importunity 
others  censured ;  who  in  healing  sickness  Con. 
verted  souls ;  who  gave  bread  and  forgave  in- 
juries ! 

It  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  sincere  Chrii- 
tian,  to  illustrate  his  devotions  in  the  morning 
by  his  actions  during  the  day.  He  will  try  to 
make  his  conduct  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
divine  prayer  which  made  a  part  of  them.  He 
will  desire  to  hallow  the  name  of  God,  to  pro- 
mote the  enlaijement  and  the  *  coming*  of  tho 
*■  kingdom*  of  Christ  He  will  endeavour  to  do 
and  to  suflier  his  w^hole  will ;  *  to  forgive*  as  ho 
himself  trusts  that  he  is  forgiven.  Ho  will  re- 
solve to  avoid  that  *  temptation'  into  which  he 
had  been  praying  *  not  to  be  led  ;*  and  he  will 
labour  to  shun  the  *  evil*  from  which  he  had  been 
begging  to  be  *  delivered.*  He  thus  makes  his 
prayers  as  practical  as  the  other  parts  of  bis 
religion  ;  and  labours  to  render  his  conduct  as 
spiritual  as  his  prayers.  The  commentary  and 
the  text  are  of  reciprocal  application. 

If  this  gracious  Saviour  has  lefl  us  a  perfect 
model  for  our  devotion  in  his  prayer,  be  has  left 
a  model  no  less  perfect  for  our  practice  in  his 
sermon.  This  Divine  exposition  has  been  some- 
times misunderstood.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
supplement  to  a  defective  law,  at  the  restoration 
of  the  purity  of  a  perfect  law  from  the  corrupt 
interpretations  of  its  blind  expounders.  These 
persons  had  ceased  to  consider  it  as  forbidding 
the  principle  of  sin,  and  as  only  forbidding  the  acL 
Christ  restores  it  to  its  original  meaning,  spreads 
it  out  on  its  due  extent,  shows  the  largeness  of  its 
dimensions  and  tho  spirit  of  its  institatioo.  Ha 
nn  folds  all  its  motions,  tendencies  and  relations* 
Not  contenting  himself^  as  human  legislators^ 
are  c/bliged  to  do,  to  prohibit  a  man  the  act 
which  is  injurious  to  others,  but  the  inward 
temper  which  is  prejudicial  to  himsel£ 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  instance, 
how  emphatically  every  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
has  a  reference  to  practical  goodness,  than  is 
exhibited  by  St  Paul  in  that  magnifioent  pic- 
ture of  the  resurrection,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  our  church  has  happily 
selected,  for  the  consolation  of  enrvivors  at  the 
last  closing  scene  of  mortality.  Afler  an  inter- 
ference as  triumphant  a^  it  is  logical,  that  be- 
cause '  Christ  is  risen,  we  shall  rise  also  ;*  after 
\  \he  moiX  ^Via\<(MA\\:a!ui  \UnaU«)Lioa  of  the  raiaing 
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kody  from  the  dwl,  by  the  proeM  of 
aomn  in  the  emrth,  and  by  the  ■pringin^ 
D  a  new  mode  of  existence ;  atVer  deecrit^ 
le  subjugation  of  all  things  to  the  Re- 
tr,  and  his  laying  down  the  mediatorial 
am ;  aller  sketching  with  a  seraph**  pen- 
e  relative  glories  ot  the  celestial  and  ter- 
il  bodies;  after  exhaoating  the  grandest 
B  of  created  nature,  and  the  dissolution  of 
I  itself^— after  such  a  display  of  the 
litiea  of  the  great  day,  as  makes  this 
and  all  its  concenu  shrink  into  nothing : 
ha  moment,  when,  if  ever,  the  rapt  spirit 
be  supposed  too  highly  wrought  for  pre- 
lad  admonition,  the  apostle,  wound  up  as 
B  bj  the  energies  of  inspiration,  to  the  im- 
te  ftew  of  the  glorified  state—the  last 
et  sounding — the  change  from  mortal  to 
lality  effected  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
Hing  of  death  drawn  outr— victory  snatch- 
a  the  grave— then,  by  a  turn  as  surprising 
I  beautiful,  he  draws  a  conclusion  as  un- 
Bdly  practical  as  his  premises  were  grand 
rful :  *  Tkerffore^  my  bebved  brethren,  be 
idiast,  onmoveablc ;  always  abounding  in 
irk  of  the  Lord.*  Tlien  at  onoe,  by  an- 
|uick  transition,  resorting  from  the  duty 
reward,  and  winding  up  the  whole  with 
ament  as  powerful,  as  his  rhetoric  had 
iblime,  he  adds — *  Forasmuch  as  ye  know 
or  labcmr  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.* 


CHAP.  III. 

3R$take$  in  Religion 

loint  oat  with  precision  all  the  mistakes 
exist  in  the  present  day,  on  tlie  awful 
of  religion,  woald  far  exceed  the  limits 
small  work.  No  mention  therefore  is 
td  to  be  made  of  the  opinions  or  the  prac 
any  particular  body  of  people ;  nor  will 
tioe  be  taken  of  any  of  the  peculiarities 
nnmeroua  sects  and  parties  which  have 
p  among  us.  It  will  be  sufBcient  for  the 
:  purpose,  to  hazard  some  Blight  remarks 
w  of  those  common  classes  of  characters, 
lelong  more  or  less  to  most  general  bodies. 
*«  are,  among  many  others,  throe  dificr- 
ta  of  religious  professors.  The  religion 
sonsists  in  ■  sturdy  defence  of  what  Uiey 
Ives  eall  orthodoxy,  an  attendance  on 
worship,  and  a  general  decency  of  beha- 
In  their  views  of  religion,  they  are  not 
apprehensive  of  excess,  not  perceiving 
;ir  danger  lies  on  the  other  side.  They 
from  rejecting  faith  or  morals,  but  are 
lat  afraid  of  believing  too  much,  and  a 
mpnbus  about  doin^  too  much,  lest  the 
be  suspected  of  fanaticism,  and  the  latter 
ularity.  T^ese  Christians  consider  re- 
la  a  point,  which  they,  by  their  regular 
tices,  having  attained,  tlicre  is  nothing 
required  but  to  maintain  the  point  they 
ached,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  obser- 
They  are  therefore  satisfied  to  remain 
jy,  oonsidering  that  whoever  has  obtain- 
ndi  ia  of  ooorse  saved  the  labour  of  pur- 


suit; he  is  to  keep  his  ground  without  troubling 
himself  in  searching  after  imaginary  perfection. 

These  frugal  Christians  are  afraid  of  nothing 
so  much  as  superfluity  in  their  love,  and  supere. 
rogation  in  their  obedience.  This  kind  of^fear 
however  is  always  superfluous,  but  most  espe- 
cially in  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  appre- 
hension. They  are  apt  to  weigh  in  the  nicely 
poised  scales  of  scrupulous  exactness,  the  duties 
which  must  of  hard  necessity  be  done,  and 
those  which  without  much  risk  may  be  left 
undone ;  compounding  for  a  larger  indulgence 
by  the  relinquishment  of  a  smaller ;  giving  up, 
through  fear,  a  trivial  gratification  to  which  they 
are  less  inclined,  and  snatching  doubtingly,  as 
an  equivalent,  at  one  they  like  better.  The 
gratification  in  both  cases  being  perhaps  such 
as  a  manly  mind  would  hardly  think  worth 
contending  for,  even  were  religion  out  of  the 
question.  Nothing  but  love  to  God  can  conquer 
love  of  the  world.  One  grain  of  that  divine 
principle  would  make  the  scale  of  self-indul- 
gence kick  the  beam. 

These  persons  dread  nothing  so  much  as  en- 
thusiasm. Yet  if  to  look  for  effects  without  their 
predisposing  causes ;  to  depend  for  heaven  on 
that  to  which  heaven  was  never  promised,  be 
features  of  enthusiasm,  then  are  they  themselves 
enthusiasts. 

The  religion  of  a  second  class,  we  have  al- 
ready described  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 
It  consists  in  a  heart  devoted  to  its  Maker ;  in- 
wardly changed  in  its  temper  and  disposition, 
yet  deeply  sensible  of  its  remaining  infirmities ; 
continually  aspiring  however  to  higher  improve* 
ments  in  faith,  hope  and  charity,  and  thinking 
that '  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.^  These* 
by  the  former  class,  are  reckoned  enthusiasts* 
but  they  are  in  fact,  if  Christianity  be  true, 
acting  on  the  only  rational  principles.  If  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  have  any  solidity,  if  its 
promises  have  any  meaning,  these  Christians 
are  building  on  no  false  ground.  They  hope 
that  submission  to  the  power  of  God,  obedience 
to  his  laws,  compliance  with  his  will,  trust  in 
his  word,  arc  through  the  efficacy  of  the  eternal 
Spirit,  real  evidences,  because  they  are  vital 
acts  of  genuine  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  If  they 
profess  not  to  place  their  reliance  on  works, 
they  are  however  more  zealous  in  performing 
them  than  the  others,  who  professing  to  depend 
on  their  good  deeds  for  salvation,  are  not  always 
diligent  in  securing  it  by  the  very  means  which 
they  themselves  establish  to  be  alone  efiectual. 

There  is  a  third  class — the  high  flown  pro- 
fessor, who  looks  down  from  the  giddy  heights 
of  antinomian  delusion  on  the  other  two,  abhors 
the  one,  and  despises  the  other,  concludes  that 
the  one  is  lost,  and  the  other  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
so.  Though  perhaps  not  living  himself  in  any 
course  of  immorality,  which  requires  the  sanc- 
tion of  such  doctrines,  he  docs  not  hesitate  to 
imply  in  his  discourse,  that  virtue  is  heathenish, 
and  good  works  superfluous  if  not  dangerous. 
He  does  not  consider  that  though  t^e  Gospei''  is 
an  act  of  oblivion  to  penitent  sinnors,  yet  it  no 
where  promises  pardon  to  those  who  continue 
to  live  in  a  stato  of  rebellion  s gainst  God,  and 
of  disobedience  to  his  laws.  He  forgets  to  in. 
BJst  to  others  that  il  is  oC  Uvde  \iii\otVaxAA  V(«iv 
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to  believe  thit  sia  ia  an  evil  (which  however 
Chey  do  not  always  believe)  while  tliey  persist 
to  live  in  it ;  that  to  know  every  thinj^  of  duty 
except  the  doing  it,  is  to  offend  God  with  an  ag- 
gravation from  which  ignorance  itself  is  exempt. 
it  is  not  giving  ourselves  up  to  Christ  in  a  name- 
less,  inexplicable  way,  which  will  avail  us.  God 
loves  an  humble,  not  an  audacious  faith.  To 
■uppoee  that  the  blood  of  Christ  redeems  us  from 
■in,  while  sin  continues  to  pollute  the  soul,  ia  to 
•uppoee  an  impossibilKy ;  to  maintain  that  it  is 
•fl^nal  for  the  salvation,  and  not  for  the  aanc- 
tification  of  the  sinner,  is  to  suppose  that  it  acts 
like  an  amulet,  an  incantation,  a  talisman,  which 
is  to  produce  its  effect  by  operating  on  the  ima- 
gination,  and  not  on  the  disease. 

The  religion  which  mixes  with  human  pas- 
■Loos,  and  is  set  on  fire  by  them,  will  make  a 
stronger  blaze  than  that  light  which  is  from 
above,  which  sheds  a  steady  and  lasting  bright- 
ness on  the  path,  and  communicates  a  sober  but 
desirable  warmth  to  the  heart.  It  is  equable 
and  constant;  while  tlie  other,  like  culinary 
iire,  fed  by  gross  materials,  is  extinguished  the 
sooner  from  the  fierceness  of  the  flame. 

That  religion  which  is  merely  seated  in  the 
passions,  is  not  only  liable  to  wear  itself  out  by 
its  own  impetuosity,  but  to  be  driven  out  by 
some  other  passion.  -  The  dominion  of  violent 
passions  is  short  They  dispossess  each  other. 
iVhen  religion  has  had  its  day,  it  gives  way  to 
the  next  usurper.  Its  empire  is  no  more  solid 
than  it  is  lasting,  when  principle  and  reason  do 
not  fix  it  on  the  throne. 

The  first  of  the  above  classes  consider  pru- 
dence as  the  paramount  virtue  in  religion.  Their 
antipodes,  the  flaming  professors,  believe  a  burn- 
ing zeal  to  be  the  exclusive  grace.  ITiey  revere 
saint  Paul's  collocation  of  the  three  Christian 
graces,  and  think  that  the  greatest  of  these  is 
faith.  Though  even  in  respect  of  this  grace, 
their  conduct  and  conversation  too  oflen  give  us 
reason  to  lament  that  they  do  not  bear  in  mind 
its  genuine  and  distinctive  properties.  Their 
&ith  instead  of  working  by  love,  seems  to  be 
adopted  from  a  notion  that  it  leaves  the  Chris- 
tian  nothing  to  do,  rather  than  because  it  is  its 
nature  to  lead  him  to  do  more  and  better  than 
other  men. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  that  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  what  is  wrong,  is  wrong 
also.  If  each  opponent  would  only  barter  half 
his  favourite  quality  with  the  favourite  quality 
of  the  other,  both  parties  would  approach  nearer 
to  the  truth.  They  might  even  furnish  a  com. 
plete  Christian  between  them,  that  is,  provided 
tfas  zeal  of  the  one  was  Hincere,  and  the  prudence 
of  the  other  honest.  But  the  misfortune  is,  each 
is  as  proud  of  not  possessing  the  quality  he 
wants,  because  his  adversary  has  it,  as  he  is 
proud  of  possessing  that  of  which  the  other  is 
destitute,  and  beeauMe  he  is  destitute  of  it 

Among  the  many  mistakes  in  religion,  it  is 
commonly  thought  that  there  is  something  so 
unintelligible,  absurd,  and  fanatical  in  the  term 
oonversion,  that  those  who  employ  it,  run  no 
small  hazard  of  being  involved  in  the  ridicule  it 
tsacittis.  It  is  seldom  used  but  ludicrously,  or 
in  contempt  This  arises  partly  from  the  levity 
aad  igaonnoe  of  the  eensurer,  but  pethapa  •■ 


muoh  from  the  imprudenee  and  anthosiasm  of 
those,  who  have  absurdly  oonfined  it  to  real  or 
supposed  instances  of  sudden  or  miracukNiB 
changes  from  profligacy  to  piety.  But  snrdy, 
with  reasonable  people,  we  run  no  risk  in  as- 
serting  that  he,  who  being  awakened  by  any  of 
those  various  methods  which  the  Almighty  uses 
lo  bring  his  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  him* 
self;  who  seeing  the  corruptions  that  are  in  the 
world,  and  feeling  thoss  with  which  his  hsait' 
abounds,  is  brought,  whether  gradaalljf  or  tnjd' 
\y  from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  to  a  iivelv  nhk 
in  the  Redeemer ;  from  a  lift,  not  only  of  grosi 
vice,  bnt  of  worldliness  and  vanity,  to  a  liM  of 
progressive  piety ;  whose  hamility  keepe  paos 
with  his  progress ;  who,  though  his  attainmenti 
are  advancing,  is  so  far  fhmi  counting  himself 
to  have  attained,  that  he  presses  onward  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  evinces,  by  the  change  in  kii 
conduct,  the  change  that  has  taken  plaoe  in  his 
heart — such  a  one  is  surely  as  sincerely  eon- 
vertnd,  and  the  effect  b  as  much  prodnoed  by 
the  same  divine  energy,  as  if  some  instantaneoos 
revolution  in  his  character  had  given  it  a  mira- 
culous appearance.  The  doctrines  of  Scripture 
are  the  same  now  as  when  David  called  toea, 
'  a  law  converting  the  soul,  and  giving  ligkt  to 
the  eyes.*  This  is  perhaps  tho  most  accnralB 
and  comprehensive  definition  of  the  change  for 
which  we  are  contending,  for  it  includes  both 
the  illumination  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  disposition. 

If  then  this  obnoxious  expression  ugnify  no- 
thing  more  nor  less  than  that  change  cif  cbarM- 
ter  which  consists  in  turning  from  the  world  to 
God,  however  the  term  may  offend,  there  is  no. 
thing  ridiculous  in  the  thing.  Now,  as  it  is  not 
for  the  term  which  we  contend,  but  fbr  the  prin- 
ciple  conveyed  by  it ;  so  it  is  the  principle  and 
not  the  term  which  is  the  real  ground  of  objee 
tion ;  though  it  is  a  little  inconsistent  that  man} 
who  would  sneer  at  the  idea  of  conversion,  weald 
yet  take  it  extremely  ill  if  it  were  suspected  that 
their  hearts  were  not  turned  to  God. 

Reformation,  a  term  against  which  Us  objec- 
tion is  over  made,  would,  if  words  4rop*4PWM  to 
retain  their  primitive  signiflcation,  convey  the 
same  idea.    For  it  is  plain  that  to  reform  means 
to  make  anew.    In  the  present  use,  however,  it 
docs  not  convey  the  same  meaning  in  the  same 
extent,  nor  indeed  does  it  imply  the  operation 
of  the  same  principle.    Many  are  re&rmed  on 
human  motives,  many  aro  partially  reformed ; 
but  only  those  who,  as  our  great  poet  nys,  are 
*  reformed  altogether,*  are  converted.    There  is 
no  complete  reH)rmation  in  the  conduct  effiBCtsd 
without  a  revolution  in  the  heart    Ceasing  fhmi 
some  sins ;  retaining  others  in  a  less  degree ;  or 
adopting  such  as  are  merely  creditable ;  or  fly- 
ing from  one  sin  to  another ;  or  ceasing  from 
the  external  act  without  any  internal  change  of 
disposition,  is  not  Christian  reformation.    Hm 
new  principle  must  abolish  the  old  habit;  the 
rooted  inclination  must  be  subdued  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  opposite  one.    The  nataral  bias 
must  be  changed.    The  actual  offence  will  no 
more  be  pardoned  than  cored,  if  the  inward  eor- 
ruption  be  not  eradicated.    To  be  *  alive  onto 
God  through  Jesus  Christ*  most   follow  *the 
death  unto  ain.*    There  cannot  be  new  aims  and 
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ends  where  then  is  not  a  new  principle  to  pro- 
dnoe  tbcm.  We  ehall  not  choose  a  new  path 
UDiil  a  light  from  heaten  direct  our  choice  and 

*  Hfuideour  feeL*  We  shall  not  *  run  the  way  of 
God's  oommandmenta,*  till  God  himself  enlarge 
•ar  heart. 

We  do  not,  liowever,  insist  that  the  chanffe 

a  aired  is  such  as  precludes  the  posnibility  of 
ing  into  sin ;  but  it  is  a  change  which  fixes 
in  the  soul  such  a  disposition  as  shall  make  sin 
a  burden,  as  shall  make  the  desire  of  plearing 
God  the  governing  desire  of  a  man's  heart ;  as 
■hall  make  him  hate  the  evil  which  he  does ;  as 
■hall  make  the  lowneas  of  his  attainments  the 
•ubjeet  of  bis  deepest  sorrow.  A  Christian  has 
hopes  and  lears,  cares  and  temptations,  indina. 
tione  and  desires,  as  well  as  other  men.  God  in 
ohanging  the  heart  does  not  extinguish  the  pas- 
fioRa.  were  that  the  case  the  Christian  life 
would  csaae  to  be  a  warfare. 

We  are  often  deceived  by  that  partial  improve- 
ment which  appears  in  the  victory  over  some 
one  bad  quality.  But  we  must  not  mistake  the 
removal  of  a  symptom  for  a  radical  cure  of  the 
disease.  An  occasional  remedy  might  remove 
an  accidental  aickncss,  but  it  require*  a  general 
legimen  to  renovate  the  diseased  constitution. 

It  ia  the  natural  but  melancholy  history  of  the 
enehanged  heart,  that  from  youth  to  advanced 
years,  there  is  no  other  revolutbn  in  the  cha- 
raeter  but  michas  increase  both  the  number  and 
quality  of  its  defects :  that  the  levity,  vanity, 
and  selHsufBciency  of  the  young  man  is  carried 
into  advanced  lifb,  and  only  meet,  and  mix  with 
the  delects  of  a  mature  period  :  that,  instead  of 
crying  out  with  the  royal  prophet,  *  O  remember 
not  raj  oM  sins,*  he  is  inflaming  his  reckoning 
by  new  ones :  that  age,  protracting  all  the  faults 
Of  jonth,  furnishes  its  own  continj^cnt  of  vices  : 
that  sloth,  suspicion,  and  covetousness,  swell 
tiie  account  which  religion  has  not  been  called 
in  to  cancel :  that  the  world,  though  it  has  lost 
the  power  to  delight,  has  yet  lost  nothing  of  its 
power  to  enslave.  Instead  of  improving  in  can- 
dour by  the  inward  sense  of  its  own  defects,  that 
very  oonaciousncss  makes  him  less  tolerant  of 
the  defects  of  others,  and  more  suspicious  of 
their  apparent  virtues.  His  charity  in  a  warmer 
season  having  failed  to  bring  him  in  that  return 
of  gratitude  for  which  it  was  partly  performed, 
and  having  never  flowed  from  the  genuine  spring, 
is  dried  up.  His  friendships  having  been  form- 
cd  on  worldly  principles,  or  interest,  or  ambi- 
tion, or  convivial  hilarity,  fail  him.  One  must 
make  some  saeriSces  to  the  world,  is  the  pre- 
vailing    language  of  the  nominal    Christian. 

*  What  will  the  world  pay  you  for  your  sacri- 
Sees  T'  replies  the  real  Christian.  Though  he 
finds  that  the  world  is  insolvent,  that  it  pays  no- 
thing  of  what  is  promised,  for  it  cannot  bestow 
what  it  does  not  possess — happiness:  yet  he 
eontinues  to  cling  to  it  almost  as  confidently  as 
if  it  had  never  disappointed  him.  Were  we 
called  upon  to  name  the  object  under  the  sun 
which  excites  the  deepest  commiseration  in  the 
heart  of  Chriotian  sensibility,  which  includes  in 
itself  the  most  afTccting  congruitics,  which  con- 
tains the  sum  and  substance  of  real  human  mi- 
sery, we  should  not  hesitate  io  say  an  irrfliari- 

M  mg9.    The  mere  debiUty  of  declining 


I  years,  even  the  hopelessness  of  decrepitude,  in 
the  pious,  though  they  excite  sympathy,  yet  it 
is  the  sympathy  of  tenderness  unmixed  with 
distress.  We  take  and  give  comfort,  from  the 
cheering  persuasion  that  the  exhausted  bod/ 
will  soon  cease  to  clog  its  immortal  companion ; 
that  the  dim  and  failing  eyes  will  aeon  open  on 
a  world  of  glo/y.  Dare  we  paint  the  reverse  of 
the  picture  7  Dare  we  suffer  the  imagination 
to  dwell  on  the  opening  prospects  of  hoary  im- 
piety ?  Dare  we  figure  to  ourselves  that  the 
weakness,  the  miseries,  the  terrors,  we  are  now 
commiserating,  are  ease,  are  peace,  are  happi- 
ness oompari^  with  the  unutterable  perspec- 
tive? 

There  is  a  fatal  way  of  lulling  the  conscience 
by  entertaining  diminishing  thoughts  of  sins 
long  since  committed.  We  persuade  ourselves 
to  forget  them,  and  we  therefore  persuade  our- 
selves that  they  are  not  remembered  by  God. 
But  though  distance  diminishes  objects  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  it  does  not  actually  lessen 
them.  Their  real  magnitude  remains  the  same. 
Deliver  us,  merciful  God !  from  the  delusion  of 
believing  that  secret  sins,  of  which  the  world 
has  no  cognizance,  early  sins,  which  the  world 
has  forgotten,  but  which  are  known  to  *  Him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,*  become  by  secrecy 
and  distance  as  if  they  had  never  been.  *  Are 
not  these  things  noted  in  tut  book  7'  Perhapo 
if  we  remember  them,  God  may  forget  them, 
especially  if  our  remembrance  be  such  as  to  in- 
duce a  sound  repentance.  If  we  remember 
them  not.  He  assuredly  will.  The  holy  contri- 
tion which  should  accompany  this  remembrance, 
while  it  will  not  abate  our  humble  trust  in  our 
compassionate  Redeemer,  will  keep  our  con- 
science tender,  and  our  heart  watchful. 

Wc  do  not  deny  that  there  is  frequently  much 
kindness  and  urbanity,  much  benevolence  and 
generosity,  in  men  who  do  not  even  pretend  to 
be  religious.  These  qualities  oflen  flow  from 
constitutional  feeling,  natural  softness  of  temper, 
and  warm  affections :  oflen  from  an  elegant  lo- 
cation, that  best  human  sweetener,  and  polisher 
of  social  life.  We  feel  a  tender  regret  as  we 
exclaim  *  what  a  fine  soil  would  such  dispositions 
afford  to  plant  religion  in  V  Well  bred  persons 
arc  accustomed  to  respect  all  the  decorums  of 
society,  to  connect  inseparably  the  ideas  of  per- 
sonal comfort  with  public  esteem,  of  generosity 
with  credit,  of  order  with  respectability.  They 
have  a  keen  sense  of  dishonour,  and  are  careful 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  bring  the  shadow 
of  discredit  on  their  name.  Public  opinion  is 
the  breath  by  which  they  live,  the  standard  by 
which  they  act ;  of  course  they  would  not  lower 
by  gross  misconduct,  that  standard  on  which 
their  happiness  depends.  They  have  been  taught 
to  respect  themselves;  this  they  can  do  with 
more  security  while  they  can  retain,  on  this 
half-way  principle  the  respect  of  othere. 

In  some  who  make  further  advances  towards 
religion,  we  continue  to  see  it  in  that  same  low 
degree  which  we  have  always  observed.  It  is 
dwarfish  and  stunted,  it  makes  no  ahoots. 
Though  it  gives  some  signs  of  life,  it  does  not 
grow.  By  a  tame  and  spiritless  round,  or  rather 
by  this  fixed  and  immoveaoie  position,  we  rob 
ourselves  of  that  fair  lewaid  sk  y«am  asui  ^3(1 
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which  ittends  on  an  humUe  comcioameM  of 
progreu :  on  the  feeling  of  difiicultiea  conqaered; 
on  a  nnso  of  the  divine  favour.  That  religion 
which  19  profitable,  is  oommonly  perceptible. 
Nothing  supports  a  traveller  in  his  Christian 
coarse  like  the  conviction  that  he  is  getting  on ; 
like  looking  back  on  the  country  he  has  passed ; 
and,  above  all,  like  the  sense  of  that  protection 
which  has  hitherto  carried  him  on,  and  of  that 
grace  which  has  promised  to  support  him  to  the 
end. 

The  proper  motion  of  the  renewed  heart  is 
fltill  directed  upward.  True  religbn  is  of  an 
aspiring  nature,  continually  tending  towards 
that  heaven  from  whence  it  was  transplanted. 
Its  top  is  high  because  its  root  is  deep.  It  is 
watered  by  a  perennial  fountain ;  in  its  most 
flourishing  state  it  is  always  capable  of  further 
growth.  Real  goodness  proves  itself  to  be  such 
by  a  continual  desire  to  be  better.  No  virtue 
on  earth  is  ever  in  a  complete  state.  Whatever 
stage  of  religion  any  man  has  attained,  if  he  be 
satisfied  to  rest  in  that  stage,  we  would  not  call 
that  man  religious.  The  G^pel  seems  to  con- 
sider the  highest  degree  of  goodness  as  the  low- 
est with  which  a  Christian  ought  to  sit  down 
satisfied.  We  cannot  bo  said  to  bo  finished  in 
any  Christian  grace,  because  there  is  not  one 
which  may  not  be  carried  further  than  we  have 
carried  it.  This  promotes  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  us  humble  as  to  our  present  stage, 
and  of  stimulating  us  to  something  higher  which 
we  may  hope  to  attain. 

That  superficial  thing,  which  by  mere  people 
of  the  world  is  dignified  by  the  appellation  of 
religion,  though  it  brings  just  that  degree  of 
credit  which  makes  part  of  the  system  of  world- 
ly Christians;  neither  brings  comfort  for  this 
world,  nor  security  for  the  next  Outward  ob- 
nnrances,  indispensable  as  they  are,  are  nut  re- 
ligion. They  are  the  accessory,  but  not  the 
principal  ;  they  are  important  aids  and  adjuncts, 
but  not  the  thing  itself;  they  arc  its  aliment 
but  not  its  life,  the  fuel  but  not  the  flame,  the 
■caflblding  but  not  the  edifice.  Religion  can  no 
more  subwist  merely  by  them.  They  are  di- 
vinely appointed,  and  must  be  conscientionsly 
observed ;  but  observed  as  a  means  to  promote 
an  end,  and  not  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

The  heartless  homage  of  formal  worship, 
where  the  living  power  does  not  give  life  to  the 
form,  the  cold  compliment  of  ceremonial  attend- 
ance, without  the  animating  principle,  as  it  will 
pot  bring  peace  to  our  own  mind,  so  neither  will 
it  satisfy  a  jealous  God.  That  God  whose  eye 
is  on  the  heart, '  who  trieth  the  reins  and  search- 
eth  the  spirits,*  will  not  be  satisfied  that  wc  make 
nim  little  more  than  a  nominal  deity,  while  the 
world  is  tlie  real  object  of  our  worship.  Such 
persons  seem  to  have  almost  the  whole  body  of 
performance  ;  all  tliey  want  is  the  soul.  They 
are  constant  in  their  devotions,  but  the  heart, 
which  even  the  hcatiiens  esteemed  the  best  part 
of  the  sacrifice,  they  keep  away.  They  read 
he  Scriptures,  but  rest  in  the  letter,  instead  of 
rying  themselves  by  its  spirit. — They  consider 
t  as  an  enjoined  task,  but  not  as  the  quick  and 
powerful  instrument  put  into  their  hands  for  the 
eriticsi  dissection  of  *  piercing  and  dividing 
Mtunder  the  wiiI  tod  ipirit;*  not  u  Un  peiiA- 


trating  *  diaoemer  of  the  thooghto  end  intnli 
of  the  heart.*  Tbeae  weU-intentioned  penoei 
seem  to  spend  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  tioM 
in  religious  exercises,  and  yet  complain  thai 
they  make  little  progress.  The^  almost  saen 
to  insinuate  as  if  the  Almighty  did  not  keep  hit 
word  with  them,  and  manifest  that  religioB  to 
them  is  not  *  pleasantness,*  nor  her  *  patha  peace.* 

Of  such  may  we  not  ask,  would  joa  not  do 
better  to  examine  than  to  complain  7  to  inqeirD 
whether  you  do,  indeed,  poeeesa  a  heart  which 
notwithstanding  its  imperfectione,  is  ainceiely 
devoted  to  God  7  He  who  does  not  deaire  te  be 
perfect,  is  not  sincere.  Would  yoa  not  do  waB 
to  convince  yourselves  that  God  ia  not  nnfaithfaH 
that  his  promises  do  not  &il  7  that  hb  goodneM 
is  not  slackened  7  May  yon  not  be  enterteinia| 
some  secret  infidelitv,  practising  aome  latent 
disobedience,  withholding  some  part  of  year 
heart,  neglecting  to  exercise  that  faith,  aabtraat- 
ing  something  from  that  devotedneaa,  to  which 
a  Christian  should  engage  himself,  and  to  which 
the  promises  of  God  are  annexed  7  Do  yoa  ia- 
dulge  no  propensities  contrary  to  his  will  7  Da 
you  never  resist  the  dictates  of  his  Spirit  7  aevcr 
shut  your  eyes  to  its  illumination,  nor  jov 
heart  to  its  influences?  Do  yoa  not  ixmg9 
some  cherished  sin  which  obocarea  Um  light  of 
grace,  some  practice  which  obstructs  the  grawth. 
of  virtue,  some  distrust  which  chilis  the  wamtk 
of  love  7  The  discovery  will  repay  the  aaaroh, 
and  if  you  succeed  in  this  scrutiny,  let  not  the 
detection  discourage  but  atimulate. 

If,  then,  you  resolve  to  take  up  religion  m 
earnest,  especially  if  you  havo  actually  adopted 
its  customarv  forms,  rest  not  in  such  low  attain- 
ment as  will  afford  neither  prcaent  peaoe  nor 
future  happincBsI  To  know  Christianity  only 
in  its  external  forms,  and  its  internal  dMoatis- 
faction,  its  superficial  appearances  without,  and 
its  disquieting  apprehensions  within  ;  to  be  de- 
sirous of  standing  well  with  the  world  as  a 
Christian,  yet  to  be  unsupported  by  a  well- 
founded  Christian  hope ;  to  depend  rar  happi- 
ness on  the  opinion  of  men,  instead  of  the  &voar 
of  God ;  to  go  on  dragging  through  the  mere 
exercises  of  piety,  without  deriving  from  them 
real  strength  or  solid  peace ;  to  live  in  the  dread 
of  being  called  an  enthusiast,  by  outwardly  ex- 
ceeding in  religion,  and  in  secret  oonseioomese 
of  falling  short  of  it;  to  bo  conformed  to  the 
world's  view  of  Christianity,  rather  than  to  aa- 
pire  to  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind,  is  a  state,  not  of  pleasure  but  of  penalty 
not  of  conquest  but  of  hopeless  conflict,  not  of 
ingenuous  love  but  of  tormenting  fbar.  It  ia 
knowing  religion  only  as  the  captive  in  a  fiireign 
land  knows  the  country  in  which  he  ia  a  pri- 
soner. He  hears  from  the  cheerful  nativea  of 
its  beauties,  but  is  himself  ignorant  of  every 
thing  beyond  his  own  gloomy  limits.  He  bears 
of  others  as  free  and  happy,  yet  feela  nothii:^ 
himwif  hut  the  rigours  of  incarceration. 

The  Christian  character  is  little  nndeietood 
by  the  votaries  of  the  world  ;  if  it  were,  they 
would  be  struck  with  its  grandeur.  It  ia  the 
very  reverse  of  that  meanness  and  pmsiUanimity,' 
that  abject  spirit  and  those  narrow  viewa,whidk 
those  who  know  it  not  ascribe  to  iL 

A  Chriatian  iivee  at  the  height  of  hie  being  ^ 
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not  only  tt  tho  top  of  his  spi  ritual,  but  of  hi* 
inieUrctual  life.  He  alone  lirr*  in  the  full  iix. 
crciae  of  his  rational  powers.  Rcligiun  ennobles 
his  rcaaon  while  it  enlar^fes  it. 
^  Let  then  jrour  soul  act  up  to  its  hij;h  deMina- 
lion ;  let  not  that  which  was  made  to  soar  to 
heaven,  |rrovel  in  the  dust.  liOt  it  not  live  so 
much  below  itself.  Yon  wonder  it  is  not  more 
fixed,  when  it  is  perpetually  resting  on  thinffs 
which  are  not  fixed  themselves.  In  the  rest  of 
a  Christian  there  is  stability,  Nothingr  can 
shaki  bis  confidence  but  sin.  Outward  attack 
and  troobles  rather  fix  than  unsettle  him,  as 
tempesta  from  without  only  serve  to  root  the  oak 
faster,  while  an  inward  canker  wit!  gradually  rot 
and  decay  it 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  mistakes  among 
the  multitude  which  might  have  been  pointed 
out;  but  these  are  noticed  as  being  of  common 
and  every  da^  occurrence.  The  ineffectiveness 
of  such  a  religion  will  bo  obvious. 

That  religion  which  sinks  Christianity  into  a 
mere  conformity  to  religious  usages,  must  al- 
ways fail  of  substantial  eflTects.  If  sin  be  seated 
in  the  heart,  if  that  be  its  home,  that  is  the  place 
in  which  it  must  be  combatted.  It  is  in  vain  to 
attack  it  in  the  suburbs,  when  it  is  lodsrcd  in 
the  centre.  Mere  forms  can  never  expel  that 
enemy  which  they  can  never  reach.  By  a  re- 
ligion of  decencies,  our  corruptions  may  |ierhaps 
be  driven  oat  of  sight,  but  they  will  never 
be  driven  out  of  possession.  If  they  are  expelled 
from  their  outworks,  they  will  retreat  to  their 
citadel.  If  they  do  not  appear  in  gro!«scr  forms, 
prohibited  by  the  dccalogup,  still  they  will  exist. 
The  shape  may  be  altered,  but  the  principle  will 
remain.  Thry  will  exist  in  the  spiritual  modi- 
£cation  of  the  same  Fins,  equally  flirbiddfn  by 
the  divine  exponitor.  !!••  who  dares  not  bo  rc- 
Tengeful,  will  he  unforgiving.  He  who  ventures 
sot  to  break  the  letter  of  the  seventh  commnnd- 
ment  in  act,  will  violate  it  in  the  spirit.  He  who 
baa  not  murage  to  forfeit  heaven  by  profligacy, 
will  scale  it  by  pride,  or  forfeit  it  by  unprofita- 
bleneas. 

It  is  not  any  vain  hope,  built  on  some  external 
privilege  or  pcrffirmance  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a 
presumptuoDs  confidence  that  our  names  arc 
written  in  the  book  of  life,  on  the  other,  which 
can  afTiird  a  reasonable  ground  of  safety,  but  it 
is  endeavouring  to  keep  all  the  commandments 
of  Gild  ;  it  is  living  to  him  who  died  for  us ;  it 
is  being  conformed  to  his  image,  as  well  as  re- 
deemed  by  his  blood.  This  is  Christian  virtue ; 
this  is  the  holiness  of  a  believer.  A  lower  mo- 
tive will  produce  a  lower  morality,  but  such  an 
uns^nctified  morality  God  will  not  accept. 

For  it  will  little  avail  us  that  Chrif>t  has  died 
ior  us,  that  he  has  conquered  sni,  triumphed 
over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  overcome  the 
world,  while  any  sin  retains  its  unresisted  do- 
minion  in  our  hearts,  while  the  world  is  our 
idol,  while  uur  fostered  corruptions  cauHC  us  to 
prefer  darkness  to  light.  We  must  not  {lersnadc 
ourselves  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  whili- 
our  rabellious  hearts  are  not  reconciled  to  good- 


It  ii  not  casting  a  act  of  opiniona  into  a  mould, 

and  a  set  of  dutiea  into  a  system,  which  consti- 

uCef  the  Christian  rclij^ion.    The  circumfer- 


ence must  have  a  centre,  the  body  must  have 
Hoiil,  tlie  performances  must  have  a  principle 
Outward  observances  were  wisely  constituted 
to  rouse  our  forfsctfulncss,  to  awaken  our  secu- 
lar spirits,  to  call  back  our  negligent  hearts ; 
but  it  was  never  intended  that  we  should  stop 
short  in  the  use  of  them.  They  were  designed 
to  excite  holy  thoughts,  to  quicken  us  to  holy 
deeds,  but  not  to  be  used  as  equivalents  for  either 
But  we  find  it  cheaper  to  serve  God  in  a  multi- 
tude of  exterior  acts,  than  to  starve  on  interior 
corruption.  " 

Nothing  short  of  that  uniform  stable  principle, 
that  fixedness  in  religion  which  directs  a  man 
in  all  his  actions,  aims,  and  pursuits,  to  Qod  mi 
his  ultimate  end,  can  give  consistency  lo  his 
Conduct  or  tranquillity  to  his  soul.  1  his  state 
once  attained,  he  will  not  waste  all  his  tlioughta 
and  designs  upon  the  world  ;  he  will  not  lavish 
all  his  afi'eetions  on  so  (loor  a  thing  as  his  own 
advancement.  He  will  desire  to  devote  all  to  tlie 
only  object  worthy  of  them,  to  God.  Our  Sa- 
viour has  taken  care  to  piovide  tliat  our  ideas 
of  glorifying  him  may  not  run  out  into  fanci- 
ful chimeras  or  subtle   inventions,  by  simply 

stating — *  HEREIN  is  MY  FATHER  GLORIFIED,  THAT 

VE  BEAR  MUCK  FRUIT.*  This,  lio  gocs  OH  to  in- 
fr>rm  us,  is  the  true  evidence  of  our  being  of  the 
number  of  his  people,  by  adding — *  so  shall  ye 
be  my  disciples.* 


CHAP.  IV. 


Periodical  Religion, 

We  deceive  ourselves  not  a  little  when  we 
fancy  that  what  is  oinphatically  called  the  world, 
is  only  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  situation.  The 
world  is  every  where.  It  is  a  nature  as  well  aa 
a  place ;  a  principle  as  well  as  a  *  local  habitation 
and  a  name.*  Though  the  principle  and  the  na- 
ture flourish  most  in  those  haunts  which  are 
their  congenial  soil,  yet  we  are  too  ready,  when 
we  withdraw  from  the  world  abroad,  to  bring  it 
home,  to  lodge  it  in  our  own  bosom.  The  natu- 
r;tl  heart  is  both  its  temple  and  its  worshipper. 

But  thn  most  devoted  idolater  of  Uic  world, 
with  all  thecapocity  and  industry  which  he  may 
have  applied  to  the  subject,  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  grand  design  of  uniting 
the  interests  of  heaven  and  earth.  This  ex- 
periment, which  has  been  more  assiduously  and 
more  frequently  tried  than  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher for  the  grand  hermetic  secret,  has  been 
tried  with  alwut  the  same  degree  of  success. 
The  most  lalmrious  process  of  the  spiritual 
chemist  to  reconcile  religion  with  the  world, 
has  never  yrt  been  competent  to  make  the  con- 
tending principles  coalesce. 

But  to  drop  metaphor. — Religion  was  never 
yet  thoroughly  relinquished  by  a  heart  full  of 
the  world.  The  world  in  return  cannot  he  com- 
pletely enjoyed  where  there  is  just  religion 
enough  to  disturb  its  false  peace.  In  suck 
minds  heaven  and  earth  ruin  each  other*B  e& 
joyments. 

There  is  a  religion  which  is  too  sincere  for 
hypocrisy,  but  too  txanaienl  \o  \m  ^TO^\ih\ft\\fib 
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saperficial  to  reach  the  heart,  too  anprodactiTe 
to  proceed  from  it  It  ia  aiif^ht,  but  not  falw. 
It  has  diBCcrnment  enough  to  diatinguiah  ain, 
bat  Dot  firmneaa  enough  to  oppoae  it ;  compunc 
tion  sufhcient  to  aiif\en  the  heart,  but  not  rigour 
aufficicnt  to  reform  it  It  lamenta  when  it  doea 
wrong,  and  pcrfbrma  all  the  functiona  of  re- 
pentance of  sin  except  forsaking  it  It  haa 
every  thing  of  devotion  except  the  stability,  and 

fives  every  thing  to  religion  except  the  lieart 
'his  is  a  religion  of  times,  events,  and  rircum- 
stances ;  it  is  brought  into  play  by  accidents, 
and  dwindles  away  with  the  occasion  which 
called  it  out  Fcativals  and  fasts  which  occur 
but  seldom,  are  much  observed,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  because  they  occur  but  seldom  ;  while  the 
great  festival  which  comes  every  week,  conies 
too  often  to  be  so  respectfully  treated.  The 
piety  of  these  people  comes  out  much  in  sick- 
ness,  but  is  apt  to  retreat  again  aa  recovery  ap. 
preaches.  If  they  die,  they  are  placed  by  their 
admirers  in  tlie  Saints*  calender;  if  they  re. 
cover,  they  go  oack  into  the  world  they  had  re- 
nounced, and  again  suspend  their  amendment 
as  often  as  Death  suspends  his  blow. 

There  is  another  class  whose  views  are  still 
lower,  whoeannot  so  far  shake  off  religion  aa  to 
be  easy  without  retaining  its  brief  and  stated 
firms,  and  who  contrive  to  mix  up  these  ferms 
with  a  fkith  of  a  piece  with  their  practice. 
They  blend  their  inconsisient  works  with  a 
vague  and  unwarranted  reliance  on  what  the 
Saviour  has  done  for  them,  and  thus  patch  up 
a  merit,  and  a  propitiation  of  their  own — run- 
ning the  hazard  of  incurring  the  danger  of 
puniehment  by  their  lives,  and  inventing  a 
eeheme  to  avert  it  by  their  creed.  Religion 
ftover  interferes  with  their  pleasures  except  by 
the  a>mpliment  of  a  short  and  occasional  sus- 
pension. Having  got  through  these  periodical 
acta  of  devotion,  ihcy  return  to  the  same  scenes 
of  vanity  and  idleness  which  they  had  quitted 
for  the  temporary  duty :  forgetting  tliat  it  was 
the  very  end  of  those  acts  of  devotion  to  cure  the 
vanity  and  to  correct  the  idleness.  Had  the 
periodical  observance  answered  its  true  design, 
it  would  have  disinclined  them  to  the  pleasure 
instead  of  giving  them  a  disposition  for  its  in- 
dulgence. Had  they  used  iJis*  devout  exercise 
in  a  right  spirit,  and  improved  it  to  tlie  true  end, 
it  would  have  set  the  heart  and  life  at  work  on 
all  those  pursuits  which  it  was  calculated  to 
promote.  But  their  project  has  more  ingenuity. 
By  the  stated  minutes  they  give  to  religion, 
tboy  cheaply  purchase  a  protection  for  the  mis- 
employment  of  the  rest  of  their  time.  They 
make  these  periodical  devotions  a  kind  of  spiri- 
tual insurance  office,  which  is  to  make  up  to  the 
adventurere  in  pleasure,  any  loss  or  damage 
which  they  may  sustain  in  its  voyage. 

It  is  of  these  shallow  devotions,  these  pre- 
sumed  equivalents  fer  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
life,  that  God  declares  by  the  prophet,  that  he  is 
weary.*  Thuugh  of  his  own  express  appoint- 
ment, they  become  *  an  abomination*  to  him  as 
doon  as  the  sign  comes  to  be  rented  in  for  the 
thing  signified.  Wc  Christians  have  our  *  new 
moons  and  cur  sacrifices*  under  other  names 
and  other  shapes ;  of  which  sacrifices,  that  is, 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the;  are  offered,  the  Al- 


mighty haa  said,  *  I  cannot  vtnj  witb  thtni^ 
they  are  iniquity.* 

Now  ie  this  euperficial  devotion  that  *  givug 
up  ourselves  not  with  onr  lipa  only,  but  with, 
our  lives,*  to  our  Maker,  to  which  we  aoleoialy 
pledge  ourselves,  at  leaat  once  a  week  7  la  oon 
secrating  an  hour  or  two  to  public  worship  on, 
the  Sunday  morning,  making  the  Sabbath* a 
delight  ?*  is  desecrating  the  rest  of  the  day,  bj 
*  doin^r  our  own  ways,  finding  our  own  pleaaure, 
speakmg  our  own  words,*  making  it  *  hooow- 
able  r 

Sometimes  in  an  awakening  sermon,  tlms 
periodical  religionists  hear,  with  awe  and  terror^ 
of  the  hour  of  death  and  the  day^  of  iudgmoit 
Their  hearts  are  penetrated  with  the  soleou 
sounds.  They  confess  the  awful  realiliea  bj 
the  impression  they  make  on  their  own  feeling l 
The  sermon  ends,  and  with  it  the  aeriona  re. 
flections  it  excited.  While  they  listen  to  these 
things  especially  if  the  preacher  be  alarming, 
they  are  all  in  all  to  them.  They  return  to  the 
world — and  these  things  are  as  if  they  wem 
not;  as  if  tlicy  had  never  been  ;  aa  if  their  re- 
ality  lasted  only  while  they  were  preached ;  is 
if  their  existence  depended  only  on  their  beiog 
heard  ;  as  if  truth  were  no  longer  truth  than 
while  it  solicited  their  notice ;  aa  if  there  were 
as  little  stability  in  religion  itself  as  in  their  at^ 
tention  to  it  Aa  soon  as  their  minds  are  dis. 
engaged  from  the  question,  one  woold  think 
that  death  and  judgment  were  an  invention* 
that  heaven  and  hell  were  blotted  from  exiatence* 
that  eternity  ceased  to  be  eternity,  in  the  loDg 
intervals  in  which  they  cease  to  be  the  ebjecC 
of  their  consideration. 

This  is  the  natural  effect  of  what  we  ventars 
to  denominate  oerioc/tcaZ  religion.  It  is  a  tran- 
sient homage  kept  totally  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  rest  of  our  lives,  instead  of  its  being 
made  the  prelude  and  the  princifrfe  of  a  ooum 
of  pious  practice ;  instead  of  our  weaving  onr 
devotions  and  our  actions  into  one  uniform  tissue 
by  doing  all  in  one  spirit  and  to  one  end.  When 
worshippers  of  this  description  pray  far  *  a  clean 
heart  and  a  right  spirit  ;*  when  they  beg  of  God 
to  *  turn  away  their  eyes  from  beholding  vanity,* 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  Uiey  pray  to  be  made 
what  they  resolve  never  to  become,  that  they 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  become  as  good,  as 
they  pray  to  be  made,  and  would  be  sorry  to  be 
as  penitent  as  they  profess  to  desire  ?  Bat  alas ! 
they  are  in  little  danger  of  being  taken  at  their 
word ;  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  ibeir  pe- 
titions will  not  be  heard  or  answered,  fer  prayer 
for  the  pardon  of  sin  will  obtain  no  pardon, 
while  we  retain  the  sin  in  hope  that  the  prayer 
will  be  accepted  without  the  renunciation. 

The  most  solemn  office  of  our  Religion,  the  sa- 
cred memorial  of  the  death  of  its  Author,  the 
blessed  injunction  and  tender  teslimonj  oif  his 
dying  love,  the  consolation  of  the  hnmble  be- 
liever, the  gracious  appoinment  fer  atrengthen- 
ing  his  faith,  quickening  his  repentance,  awaken- 
ing his  gratitude  and  kindling  his  charity,  ia  too 
often  resorted  to  on  the  same  erronooos  princi- 
ple. He  who  ventures  to  live  without  the  use 
of  this  holy  institution,  lives  in  a  state  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  last  appointment  of  his  Re- 
dcemer.    He  who  rests  in  it  as  n  means  fer  so^ 
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pijHif  the  place  of  habitual  piety,  totally  mis- 
taJiei  iti  deiign,  and  is  fatally  deceiving  hit  own 
coal. 

This  awful  eolemnity  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
rarely  frequented  even  by  this  class  of  Chris- 
tiana without  a  desire  of  approachinjr  it  with  llie 
pioas  feelings  above  described.  But  if  they 
carry  them  to  the  altar,  are  they  equally  anxious 
to  carry  them  away  from  it ;  are  they  anxious 
to  maintain  them  after  it?  Does  the  rite  so 
nriously  approached  commonly  leave  any  ves- 
tige of  seriousness  behind  it?  Are  they  careful 
to  perpetuate  the  feelings  they  were  te  desirous 
to  ezcita  7  Do  thoy  strive  to  make  thcin  pro- 
duce airiid  and  substantial  efTccts  7  Would  that 
this  ineoostancy  of  mind  were  to  be  found  only 
in  the  class  of  characters  under  consideration  ! 
Let  the  reader,  however  sincere  in  his  desires, 
let  the  writer,  however  ready  to  lament  the 
levity  of  others,  seriously  ask  their  own  hearts 
if  they  can  entirely  acquit  themselves  of  the  in- 
consistency  they  are  so  forward  to  blame.  If 
they  do  not  find  the  charge  brought  against 
others  but  too  applicable  to  themselves. 

Irreverence  antecedent  to,  or  during  this 
nered  scAemnity,  is  far  more  rare  than  durable 
improvement  after  it  If  there  are,  as  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  none  so  profane  as  to  violate 
the  act,  except  tliose  who  impiously  use  it  only 
as  *  a  pick-lock  to  a  place,*  there  are  loo  few  who 
make  it  lastingly  beneficial.  Few  so  thought, 
less  as  not  to  approach  it  with  resolution  of 
amendment ;  few  comparatively  who  carry  those 
rMolutioni  into  effi!ct.  Fear  operates  in  the 
preriona  instance.  Why  should  not  love  ope- 
rate in  that  which  is  subsequent  ? 

A  periodical  religion  is  aca>mpanied  with  a 
periodical  rspentance.  This  species  of  repen- 
tance is  adopted  with  no  small  mental  reserva- 
tion. It  is  partial  and  disconnected.  These 
fragments  of  contrition,  these  broken  parcels  of 
penitence-^while  a  succession  of  worldly  pur- 
suits is  not  only  resorted  to,  but  is  intended  to 
be  resorted  to,  during  the  whole  of  the  interven- 
ing spaces,  is  not  that  sorrow  which  the  Al- 
mighty hath  promised  to  accept.  To  render  it 
pleasing  to  God  and  efficacious  to  ourf^lves, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  in  the  parts,  an 
entireness  in  the  whole  web  of  life.  There 
must  be  an  integral  repentance.  A  quarterly 
contrition  in  the  lour  weeks  preceding  the  sa- 
cred seasons  will  not  wipe  out  the  daily  ofTonccs, 
the  honrly  negligences  of  the  whole  sinful  year. 
Sins  half  forsaken  through  fear,  and  half  retain- 
ed through  partially  resisted  temptation  and 
partially  adopted  resolution,  make  up  but  an  un- 
profitaUe  piety. 

In  the  bosom  of  these  professors  there  is  a  per- 
petnal  conflict  between  fear  and  inclination. 
In  oooveraation  you  will  generally  find  them 
yery  warm  in  the  cause  of  religion  ;  but  it  is  re- 
religion  as  opposed  to  infidelify,  not  as  oppo^d 
to  worldly-minded ness.  They  defend  the  worship 
of  God,  bat  desire  to  be  excused  from  his  service. 
Their  heart  is  the  slave  of  the  world,  but  their 
blindness  hides  from  them  the  turpitude  of  that 
world.  They  commend  piety  but  dread  its  requi- 
sitions. They  allow  that  repentance  is  necessary, 
but  then  how  easy  is  it  to  find  reasons  for  defer- 
ring a  necessary  evil  ?  Who  will  hastily  adopt  a 


painful  measure  which  he  can  find  a  creditable 
pretence  for  evading  ?  They  censure  whatever  is 
ostensibly  wrong,  but  avoiding  only  part  of  it« 
the  part  they  retain  robs  them  of  the  benefits 
of  their  partial  renunciation. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  of 
the  church,  in  enjoining  extraordinary  acts  of 
devotion  at  the  return  of  those  festivals  so  hap^ 
pily  calculated  to  excite  devotional  fcelinga. 
Extraordinary  repentance  of  Fin  is  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  seasons  that  record  thoiie  grand 
events  which  sin  occasioned.  But  the  church 
never  intended  that  these  more  stated  and  strict 
self.examinations  should  preclude  our  habitual 
self-inspection.  It  never  intended  its  holy  of- 
fices to  supply  the  place  of  general  holiness,  but 
to  promote  it  It  intended  that  these  solemn 
occasions  should  animate  the  flame  of  piety,  but 
it  never  meant  to  furnish  a  reason  for  neglect- 
ing to  keep  the  flame  alive  till  the  next  return 
should  again  kindle  the  dying  embers.  It 
meant  that  every  such  season  should  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  at  its  approach,  and 
not  discharge  him  from  duty  at  its  departure. 
It  meant  to  lighten  his  conscience  of  the  harden 
of  sin,  not  to  encourage  him  to  begin  a  new  score, 
again  to  be  wiped  off  at  the  succeeding  festival. 
It  intended  to  quicken  the  vigilance  of  the  be« 
liovcr  and  not  to  dismiss  the  sentinel  from  his 
post  If  wo  are  not  the  better  for  these  divinely 
appointed  helps,  wo  are  the  worse  If  we  use 
them  as  a  discharge  from  that  diligence  which 
they  were  intended  to  promote,  we  convert 
our  blessings  into  snares. 

This  abuse  of  our  advantages  arises  from  our 
not  incorporating  our  devotions  into  the  general 
habit  of  our  lives.  Till  our  religion  become  an 
inward  principle,  and  not  an  external  act,  we 
shall  not  receive  that  benefit  from  her  forms, 
however  excellent,  which  they  are  calculated  t3 
convey.  It  is  to  those  who  possess  the  spirit  of 
Chrbtianity  that  her  forms  are  so  valuable. 
To  them,  the  form  excites  the  spirit,  as  the 
spirit  animates  the  form.  Till  religion  becomo 
Uie  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  not  becomo  the 
business  of  our  lives.*  We  are  far  from  moan- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  its  actual  occupation ;  but 
that  every  portion,  every  habit,  every  act  of  lifo 
is  to  be  animated  by  its  spirit,  influenced  by  its 
principle,  governed  by  its  power. 

The  very  mark  of  our  nature  and  our  neces- 
sary commerce  with  the  world,  naturally  fill 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  thoughts  and  ideas, 
over  which  wo  have  unhappily  too  little  control. 
We  find  this  to  be  the  case  when  in  our  better 
hours  we  attempt  to  give  ourselves  up  to  serious 
reflection.  How  many  intrusions  of  worldly 
thoughts,  how  many  impertinent  imaginations, 
not  only  irrelevant,  but  uncalled  and  unwel- 
come, crowd  in  upon  the  mind  so  forcibly  aa 
scarcely  to  be  repelled  by  our  sincerest  efforts. 
How  impotent  then  to  repel  such  images  must 
that  mind  be,  which  is  devoted  to  worldly  pur- 
suits, which  yields  itself  up  to  them,  whoso 
opinions,  habits,  and  conduct  are  under  their 
allowed  influence ! 

If,  as  we  have  before  observed,  religion  con- 
sists in  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  it  will  bo- 
come  not  our  occasional  act,  but  our  abiding 
disposition,  proving  its  settled  existence  in  Iha 
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mind  by  its  habitually  disposinjf  our  thoujjrhta 
and  actions,  our  devotion k  and  our  practice  to  a 
confbrniily  to  each  other  and  to  itself. 

Let  U8  not  consider  a  spirit  of  worldlinc.oB  us 
a  little  infirmity,  as  a  natural,  and  tlicrelorc  a 
pardonable  weakness  ;  as  a  trilling  error  which 
will  bo  overlooked  fur  the  sake  of  our  many  good 
qualities.  It  is  in  fact  the  essence  of  our  other 
faults ;  the  temper  that  standi  between  us  and 
our  salvation ;  the  spirit  which  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Individual  sins 
may  more  easily  be  cured,  but  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  spiritual  disease.  A  worldly  spirit 
where  it  is  rooted  and  cherished,  runs  through 
the  whole  character,  insinuates  ititclf  in  all  we 
Bay  and  think  and  do.  It  is  this  which  makes 
ufl  so  dead  in  relififion,  so  averse  from  spiritual 
things,  so  forgetful  of  God,  so  unmindful  of  eter- 
nity, BO  satisfied  with  ourselves,  so  impatient  of 
•erious  discourse,  and  so  alive  to  that  vain  and 
frivolous  intercourse,  which  excludes  intellect 
almost  as  much  as  piety  from  our  general  con- 
versation. 

It  is  not  therefore  our  more  considerable  ac- 
tions alone  which  require  watchinsr,  for  they 
seldom  occur.  They  do  not  form  the  habit  of 
life  in  ourselves,  nor  the  chief  importance  of  our 
example  to  others.  It  is  to  our  ordinary  beha- 
Tiour;  it  is  to  our  deportment  in  common  life; 
it  is  to  our  prevailing  turn  of  mind  in  general 
intercourse,  by  which  we  shall  profit  or  corrupt 
those  with  whom  wo  asMxriato.  It  is  our  con- 
duct in  social  life  which  will  -help  to  diffuso  a 
epirit  of  piety,  or  a  distaste  to  it.  If  we  have 
much  influence,  this  is  the  placo  in  which  par- 
ticularly to  exert  it.  If  we  have  little  we  have 
•till  enough  to  infect  the  temper  and  lower  the 
tone  of  our  narrow  society. 

If  we  really  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  raise  us  to  a  participation  of  the 
divine  nature,  the  slightest  reflection  on  this 
elevation  of  our  character  would  lead  us  to  main- 
tain its  dignity  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
iifo.  We  should  not  so  much  inquire  whether 
we  are  transgressing  any  actual  prohibition; 
whether  any  standing  la^is  pointed  against  us  ; 
as  whether  wo  are  supporting  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  character;  whether  wo  are  acting 
suitably  to  our  profession  ;  whether  more  exact- 
ness in  the  common  occurrences  of  the  day, 
more  correctness  in  our  conversation,  would  not 
be  such  evidences  of  our  religion,  as  by  being 
obvious  and  intelligible,  might  not  almost  insen- 
eibly  produce  im]>ortaut  etlVrts. 

The  most  insignificant  (Ycoplo  must  not  through 
indolence  and  selfishness  undervalue  their  own 
influence.  Most  persons  have  a  little  circle  of 
which  they  arc  a  sort  of  centre.  Its  small ness 
may  lessen  tlioir  quantity  of  good,  but  does  not 
diminish  the  duty  of  using  that  little  influence 
wisely.  Where  is  the  human  being  so  inconsi- 
dorable  but  that  he  may  in  somo  shape  benefit 
others,  cither  by  calling  their  virtues  into  ex- 
ercise, or  by  setting  them  an  example  of  virtue 
himself?  But  we  are  humble  just  in  the  wrong 
place.  When  the  exhibition  of  our  talents  or 
aplendid  qualities  is  in  question,  we  arc  not  back- 
ward in  the  display.  When  a  little  self-denial 
is  to  be  exorcised,  when  a  little  good  might  be 
effected  by  our  example,  by  our  discreet  ma- 


nagement in  company,  by  giving  a  better  tun 
to  conversation,  then  at  once  wc  grow  wickedly 
niodcst — ^Such  an  insignificant  creature  as  I 
aiu  can  do  no  good.* — *■  Had  I  higher  rank  or 
br'j|;rhtcr  taictits,  then  indeed  my  influence  might 
be  exerted  to  some  par|Hisc.* — Thus  under  the 
mask  of  dilHdence,  wc  justify  our  indolence; 
and  let  slip  those  lesser  occasions  of  promoting 
religion  which  if  we  all  improved,  how  mach 
might  the  condition  of  society  be  raised. 
'  The  hackneyed  interrogation,  *  WhatF— nut 
wc  be  always  talking  about  religion?*  moit 
have  thehtftknevod  answer-^Far  from  it  Talk* 
ing  about  religion  is  not  being  reli^iotta.  Bat 
wo  may  bring  the  tpirit  of  religion  into  oonpa- 
ny,  and  keep  it  in  perpetual  operation  when  ve 
do  not  professedly  make  it  our  subject  We 
may  be  constantly  advancing  its  intereetii  ve 
may  without  effort  or  affectation  be  giving  la 
example  of  candour,  of  moderation,  of  numility, 
of  forbearance.  We  may  employ  our  iuflnenee 
by  correcting  falsehood,  by  checking  levity,  by 
discouraging  calumny,  by  vindicating  miffe- 
presented  mei  it,  by  countenancing  every  thiag 
which  has  a  good  tendency — in  abort,  by  thrav. 
ing  our  whole  weight,  be  it  great  or  small,  inftc 
the  right  scale. 


CHAP.  V. 

Prayer. 

Pbayer  is  the  application  of  want  to  him  who 
only  can  relieve  it ;  the  voice  of  ain  to  him  who 
alone  can  pardon  it.  It  is  the  urgency  of  po- 
verty, the  prostration  of  humility,  the  fervency 
of  penitence,  the  confidence  of  trust  It  is  nc 
eloquence,  but  earnestness :  not  the  definition 
of  helplessness,  but  the  feeling  of  it ;  not  figons 
of  speech,  but  compunction  of  soul.  It  is  the 
'  Lord  save  us  or  we  perish*  of  drowning  Peter 
the  cry  of  faith  to  tlie  ear  of  mercy. 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  of  ers- 
ated  beings;  confession  the  natural  language 
of  guilty  creatures;  gratitude  the  spontaneow 
expression  of  pardoned  sinners. 

Prayer  is  desire.  It  is  not  a  conception  of 
the  mind  nor  a  mere  effort  of  the  intellect,  nor 
an  act  of  the  memory  ;  but  an  elevation  of  the 
soul  towards  its  Maker ;  a  pressing  seme  of 
our  own  ignorancie  and  infirmity,  a  conacioas- 
ness  of  the  perfections  of  God,  of  his  readineaa 
to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,  of  his  wiilingneae 
to  save. 

It  is  not  an  emotion  produced  in  the  senses; 
nor  an  effect  wrought  by  the  imagination ;  bat 
a  determination  of  the  will,  an  efTusion  of  tlie 
heart. 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  self-knowledge  by 
prompting  us  to  look  after  our  sins  in  order  to 
pray  airainst  them ;  a  motive  to  vigilance,  by 
teaching  us  to  guard  against  those  sins  which, 
through  self^xamination,  we  have  beenenabltJ 
to  detect. 

Praypr  is  an  act  both  of  the  anderstanding 
and  of  the  heart  The  understanding  roust  ap- 
ply itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  perfbs- 
tions,  or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  a'^ion- 
tion  of  them.    It  would  not  be  a  rMseiwUe 
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nrviee  if  the  mind  wit  ezcladed.  It  most  be 
rationmlworihipiOrUM  hDinin  worshipper  would 
lot  bringf  to  the  aervioe  the  diitinpuished  faculty 
if  his  nature,  which  is  reason.  •  It  must  be  spi- 
rhaal  worship ;  or  it  would  want  the  distinctive 
inaiitjr  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Him,  who  has 
lecUred  that  He  will  be  worshipped  *  in  spirit 
ud  in  truth.* 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  powerful 
means  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing  in  holi- 
sesB.  It  is  above  all  right,  as  every  thing  is, 
irbich  has  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and  the  example  of  Christ 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the  or- 
dinations of  God ;  a  perfect  oongruity  in  the 
whcrfe  sdiBme  of  his  dispensations.  If  man 
were  not  a  corrupt  creature,  such  prayer  as  the 
raspel  enjoins  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
rlad  not  pmyer  been  an  important  means  for 
taring-  tnaee  corruptions,  a  God  of  perfect  wis- 
lorn  woold  not  have  ordered  it  He  would  not 
lave  prohibited  every  thing  which  tends  io  in- 
lanM  and  promote  them,  had  they  not  existed, 
wr  would  ne  have  commanded  every  thing  that 
las  a  tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  them, 
lad  not  their  existence  been  fatal.  Prayer, 
Jiaiefbre,  ii  an  indispensable  part  of  his  econo- 
my and  of  our  obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of  pray- 
er that  it  ie  oflbnding  the  omniscience  of  God  to 
ittppoae  be  requires  information  of  our  wants. 
But  no  objection  can  be  more  futile.  We  do 
not  pray  to  inform  God  of  our  wants,  but  to  cx- 
nreas  our  eense  of  the  wants  which  he  already 
knowa.  As  ue  has  not  so  much  made  his  pro- 
miae  to  oar  necsssities,  as  to  our  requests,  it  is 
reasonabb  that  our  requests  should  be  made  be- 
fore we  can  hope  that  our  necessities  will  be  re- 
licred.  God  does  not  promise  to  those  who  want 
(hat  they  shall  *  have,*  but  to  those  who  '  ask  ;* 
nor  Io  those  who  need  that  they  shall  *  find,*  but 
to  those  who  *  seek.*  So  far  therefore  from  his 
previous  knowledge  of  our  wants  being  a  ground 
of  objection  to  prayer,  it  is  in  fact  the  true  ground 
for  our  application.  Were  he  not  knowledge  it- 
relf,  our  information  would  be  of  as  little  use  as 
our  application  woold  be,  were  he  not  goodness 
itself. 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  just  notion  of  proyer 
Tthile  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  of 
our  relation  to  him  and  dependence  on  him.  If 
therefore  wc  do  not  live  m  the  daily  study  of 
the  iKjly  scriptures,  we  shall  want  the  highest 
raotires  to  this  duty  and  the  best  helps  for  por- 
fhrming  it ;  if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  these  nio- 
tivpff,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  these  helps, 
will  render  Brf*ument  unnecessary  and  exhorta- 
tion superfluous. 

One  cause  tlierefbrc  of  the  dulncss  of  many 
rhristiane  in  prayer,  is,  their  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  volume.  They  hear  it  pe- 
riodicaHy,  the^  read  it  occasionally,  thoy  are 
eootcntM  to  Unow  it  historically,  to  conitidor  it 
superficially,  bat  they  do  not  endeavour  to  get 
their  minds  imboed  with  its  spirit  If  they 
store  their  memory  with  its  facts,  they  do  not 
imprcae  their  hearts  with  its  troths.  They  do 
not  regard  it  as  the  nutriment  on  which  their 
tpiritaal  lift  and  growth  depend.    They  do  not 
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pray  over  it ;  they  do  not  consider  all  its  doc- 
trines  as  of  practical  application ;  they  do  not 
cultivate  that  spiritual  discernment  which  alono 
can  enable  them  judiciuusly  to  appropriate  its 
promises  and  its  denunciations  to  their  own 
actual  case.  They  do  not  apply  it  as  an  un- 
erring line  to  ascertain  their  own  rectitude  or 
obliquity. 

In  our  retirements,  we  too  oflen  fritter  away 
our  precious  moments,  moments  rescued  from 
the  world,  in  trivial,  sometimes  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  corrupt  thoughts.  But  if  we  must  give  the 
reins  to  our  imagination,  let  us  send  this  excur- 
sive faculty  to  range  among  great  and  noble  ob- 
jects. Let  it  stretch  forward  under  the  sanction 
of  faith  and  the  anticipation  of  prophecy,  to  tho 
accomplishment  of  those  glorious  promises  and 
tremendous  threatenings  which  will  soon  be  re- 
allied  in  the  eternal  world.  These  are  topics 
which  under  the  safe  and  sober  guidance  of 
Scripture,  will  fix  its  largest  speculations  and 
sustain  its  lofUest  flights.  The  same  Scripture 
while  it  expands  and  elevates  the  mind,  will 
keep  it  subject  to  the  dominion  of  troth  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  will  teach  it  that  its  boldest 
excursions  must  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  asto- 
nishing realities  of  a  future  state. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  sense 
of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  too  cxdusiviel'y  the 
obiect  of  our  prarers.  While  we  keep,  with  a 
self  abasing  eye,  our  own  corruptions  in  view, 
let  us  look  with  equal  intenseness  on  that  mer- 
cy,  which  cleansetJi  from  all  sin.  Let  our  pray- 
era  be  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  not  be  all 
complaint. — When  men  indulge  noother  thought 
but  that  they  are  rebels,  the  hopelessness  of  par- 
don  hardens  them  into  disloyalty.  Let  them 
look  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  as  well  as  to  tho 
rebellion  of  the  subject  If  we  contemplate  his 
grace  as  displayed  in  the  gospel,  then,  tliough 
our  humility  will  increase,  our  despair  will  va- 
nish. Gratitude  in  this  as  in  human  instances 
will  create  affection.  *  We  love  him  because  he 
first  loved  us.* 

Let  us  then  always  koep  our  unworthiness  in 
view  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in  need  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  never  plead  it  as  a 
reason  why  wc  should  not  draw  nigli  to  him  to 
implore  that  mercy.  The  best  men  are  unwor- 
thy  for  their  own  sakes ;  the  worst  on  repent- 
ance will  be  accepted  for  his  sake  and  through 
his  merits. 

In  prayer  thcn^  the  perfections  of  God,  and 
especially  his  mercy  in  our  redemption,  should 
occupy  our  thoughts  as  much  as  our  sins ;  our 
obligation  to  him  as  much  as  our  departures 
from  him.  We  should  keep  up  in  our  hearts  a 
constant  senfie  of  our  own  wcah.ies8.  not  with  a 
dcRi^n  to  discourage  tho  mind  and  depress  tho 
spirits;  but  with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  our- 
selves, in  search  of  tho  divine  assiHtance.  We 
Fhould  contemplate  our  iufirinity  in  order  to 
draw  us  to  look  for  his  strength,  and  to  seek 
that  power  from  God  which  wc  vainly  Iiiok  for 
in  ourselves.  We  do  not  tell  a  sick  fi'iend  of 
his  danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  hut 
to  induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  bis  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been  brough 
against  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it  teaches  men 
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to  deepair.  The  charge  is  jait  in  one  senae  at 
to  the  fact,  but  falae  in  the  aense  intended.  It 
teachea  lu  to  deipair  indeed  of  ouraelvoa,  while 
it  inculcatea  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is 
the  true  antidote  to  deipair.  Faith  quickens  the 
doubting  spirit,  while  it  humbles  the  presump* 
tnous.  The  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  in 
the  blessed  promise,  that  Grod  will  never  fbraake 
them  that  are  his.  The  presumptuous  man  is 
equally  right  in  the  doctrine,  but  wrong  in  ap. 
plying  it  He  takes  that  comfort  to  himself 
which  was  meant  for  another  class  of  characters. 
The  mal-appropriation  of  Scripture  promises 
and  threatenings,  is  the  cause  of  much  error 
and  delusion. 

Though  some  devout  enthusiasts  have  fallen 
into  error  by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable 
disinterestedness,  asserting  that  God  is  to  be 
loved  exclusively  for  himself,  with  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  any  view  of  advantage  to  our- 
■elves ;  yet  that  prayer  cannot  be  mercenary, 
which  involves  God's  gbrv  with  our  own  happi- 
nesi,  and  makes  his  will  the  law  of  our  requests. 
Though  we  are  to  desire  the  glory  of  God  su- 
premely ;  though  this  ought  to  be  our  grand  ac- 
tuating principle,  yet  he  has  graciously  permit- 
ted, commanded,  invited  us,  to  attach  our  own 
happiness  to  this  primary  object  The  Bible 
exhibits  not  only  a  beautiful,  but  an  inseparable 
combination  of  both,  which  delivers  us  from  the 
danger  of  unnaturally  renouncing  our  own  be- 
nefit for  the  promotion  of  Grod's  glory,  on  the 
one  hand ;  bth*,  on  the  other,  from  seeking  any 
happiness  independent  of  him,  and  underiv^ 
from  him.  In  enjoining  us  to  love  him  supreme- 
ly, be  has  connected  an  unspeakable  blessing 
with  a  paramount  duty,  the  highest  privilege 
with  the  most  ;xmitive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christie n  to 
be  assured,  that  *  the  high  and  lofty  One  which 
inhabitcth  eternity,*  condescends  at  the  same 
time  to  dwell  in  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ; — in 
ki$  heart!  To  know  that  God  is  the  God  of  his 
life,  to  know  that  ho  is  even  invited  to  take  the 
Lord  for  his  God.  To  close  with  God's  offers, 
to  accept  his  invitations,  to  receive  God  as  his 

Cortion,  must  surely  be  more  pleasing  to  our 
eavenly  Father,  than  separating  our  happiness 
fWim  his  glory.  To  disconnect  our  interests 
from  his  goodness,  is  at  once  to  detract  from  his 
perfections,  nnd  to  ohctcure  the  brightness  of  our 
own  }io]>es.  The  declarations  of  inspired  writers 
arc  confirmrd  hy  the  authority  of  the  heavenly 
hosts.  They  proclaim  that  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  happiness  of  his  crestnres,  so  far  from 
interfering,  arc  connected  with  each  other.  We 
know  but  of  one  anthem  composed  and  sung  by 
angels,  and  this  most  hsrmnniously  combines 
*the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest  with  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men.' 

*The  beauty  of  Scripture,*  says  the  great 
Saxon  reformer,  'consists  in  pronouns.*  This 
God  is  our  God — God,  even  our  own  God,  shall 
bless  us.  How  delightful  the  sppropriation ! 
To  glorify  him  as  being  in  himself  consummate 
excellence,  and  to  love  nim  from  the  feeling  that 
tliis  excellence  is  directed  to  our  felicity  !  Here 
modesty  would  be  ingratitude ;  disinterestedness 
rebellion.  It  would  be  severing  ourselves  from 
Him,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it 


would  be  disaolviiig  the  eomitzioB  which  ha  hM 
condescended  to  establish  between  himadf  tal  ' 
his  creatures. 

It  has  been  justly  obeerved,  that  the  Scriptera 
saints  make  this  union  the  chief  ground  of  their 
grateful  exultation — ^Mif  strength'^— *  My  roek' 
— *  my  ibrtreas* — *  my  deliverer  V  Again — ^  Let 
the  Gvod  of  my  salvation  be  exalted  !'  Now  take 
away  tlie  pronoun  and  subetituto  the  article  fiji, 
how  comparatively  cold  is  the  impreaaion !  The 
consummation  of  the  joy  ariaea  from  the  peenli. 
arity,  the  intimacy,  the  endearment  of  tlwriela. 
tion. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Chriatian  ia  the jmtBlU  joy 
diminished,  when  he  blesaea  hia  God  as  *tbe 
God  of  all  them  that  tmst  in  him.'  All  general 
blceainga,  will  he  aay,  all  providential  merdes, 
are  mine  individually,  are  mine  aa  coopletBly 
as  if  no  other  shared  in  the  enjoyment  Lift, 
light,  the  earth  and  heavena,  the  sun  and  alaii, 
whatever  sustains  the  body,  and  reersatea  the 
spirits !  My  obligation  is  as  great  aa  if  the  mer- 
cy had  been  made  purely  for  mo.  An  greitT 
r  ./,  it  is  greater — it  is  augmented  by  a  aea» 
of  the  millions  who  participate  in  the  UeasiBi. 
The  same  enlargement  of  the  penonal  obU|v 
lion  holds  ^ood,  nay  rises  higher,  in  the  modal 
of  redemption.  The  Lord  ia  my  Savioor  aacom. 
pletely  as  if  he  had  redeemed  only  um,  Thit 
he  haa  redeemed  *  a  great  mnllitnde  ^lich  no 
mon  can  number,  of  all  nationa,  and  hmdrsdo, 
and  people,  and  tongues,*  ia  diflfamm  without 
abatement;  it  is  general  participatioa  witfaoat 
individual  diminution — Each  haa  all. 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  God,  wo  are  apt 
to  be  struck  with  what  ia  new  and  outoTcoorse, 
while  we  too  much  overlook  long,  habitoal,  and 
uninterrupted  mercies.  But  common  mercies, 
if  less  striking,  are  more  valuable,  Inth  because 
we  have  them  always,  and  for  the  reaaon  akofs 
assigned,  because  others  share  them.  Tht  or-  ^ 
dinary  blessings  of  life  are  overlooked  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  ought  to  be  moat  priied— 
because  they  are  most  uniformly  bestowed. 
They  are  most  essential  to  our  anpport,  and 
when  once  they  are  withdrawn  we  b^m  to  find 
that  they  are  also  most  essential  to  our  comfint 
Nothing  raises  the  price  of  a  bleaaing  like  its 
removal;  whereas  it  was  its  continuance  which 
should  have  taught  us  its  value.  We  reqaire 
novelties  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  not  ooosider- 
ing  that  it  is  the  duration  of  mercies  whi^h  en- 
hances their  value.  Wc  want  freah  cjKitements. 
We  consider  mercies  long  enjoyed  as  thinga  of 
course,  as  things  to  which  we  have  a  aort  of 
presumptive  claim ;  as  if  God  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  what  he  had  once  beatowed ;  aa  if  ha 
were  obliged  to  continue  what  he  haa  aDeebeen 
pleased  to  confer. 

But  that  the  sun  haa  ahone  unnmittingly 
from  the  day  that  God  created  him,  ia  not  a  less 
stupendous  exertion  of  power  than  that  the  hand 
which  fixed  him  in  the  heavena,  and  marked 
out  his  progress  through  them,  onceaaid  by  hia 
servant,  'Sun,  stand  thou  still  npoo  Gibeon.* 
That  he  has  gone  on  in  his  strength,  driving  bb 
uninterrupted  career,  and  *  rejoicing  aa  a  giant 
to  run  his  course,'  for  six  IhonaaMTyeara,  ia  a 
more  astonishing  exhibition  of  Omnipotonea 
than  that  he  should  have  bean  once  aaapanM 
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hf  lh»  fatnd  which  Mt  him  in  motioD.  That 
Um  ordimmeu  of  hecTen,  that  the  cttaUithad 
lawi  of  nataro,  ihould  have  been  for  one  day  in- 
terrupted to  terre  i  particular  occaaion,  is  a  leas 
real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  leaa  tabatantial 
WeMingf,  than  that  in  such  a  m altitude  of  ages 
tbej  ahonld  have  pumoed  their  appointed  coarse, 
fer  the  comlbrt  of  the  whole  system : 

Fbr  svvr  unfinK  ai  they  iliine 
The  hand  thai  made  aa  is  diviae. 

Ai  the  aflbctions  of  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
■et  oo  thinn  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that  his 
prayeri  wiU  be  chiefly  addressed.  God  in  pro- 
miainf  to  'give  those  who  delight  in  him  the 
deaire  of  their  heart,*  could  never  mean  tempo. 
ral  things;  for  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
parly  as  to  the  object,  and  inordinately  as  to  the 
degree.  The  promise  relates  principally  to  spi- 
ritua]  blessinga.  He  not  only  gives  us  these 
nwreies,  hut  the  very  desire  to  obtain  them  is 
abo  hie  gift.  Here  oar  prayer  requires  no  qua- 
liSywg,  DO  eooditioning,  no  limitation.  We 
flwmot  err  hi  oar  choice,  for  God  himself  is  the 
objeri  of  it;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree, 
wdaa  it  were  poesible  to  bve  him  too  well,  or 
to  plaaae  him  too  mach. 

We  should  pray  for  worldly  comforts,  and  for 
n  Ueesing  on  oar  earthly  plans,  though  lawful 
in  them— Ives,  oonditionsJly,  and  with  a  reser. 
votien:  becanse  after  having  been  earnest  in 
oar  regqeate  Ibr  them,  it  may  happen  that  when 
wc  eoRM  to  the  petition  *  thy  will  be  done,*  we 
may  ia  these  very  worda  be  praying  that  our 
pravinus  petitioos  may  not  be  granted.  In  this 
brief  reniieBt  consiata  the  vital  principle,  the  es- 
■ential  spirit  ef  prayer.  God  shows  his  munifi- 
ceneo  in  eneear aging  us  to  ask  most  earnestly 
tor  the  greatest  things,  by  promising  that  the 
smaUor  *  shall  be  added  unto  us.*  We  therefore 
aeknowlcdge  his  liberality  most  when  we  re- 
nnest  the  highest  favours.  He  manifests  his  in- 
nnite  sopenority  to  earthly  fathers  by  chiefly 
delighting  to  confer  those  spiritual  gifts,  which 
they  less  solicitously  desire  for  their  children 
than  those  worldly  advantages  on  which  God 
sets  so  little  value. 

Nothing  short  of  a  sincere  dcvotcdncss  to  God, 
esn  enable  us  to  maintain  an  equality  of  mind, 
under  anequal  circumstances.  We  murmur 
that  we  have  not  the  things  we  ask  amiss,  not 
knowing  that  they  are  withheld  by  the  same 
mercy  by  which  the  things  that  are  good  for  us 
are  granted.  Things  good  in  themselves  may 
not  be  good  for  us.  A  resigned  spirit  is  the 
proper  disposition  to  prepare  us  for  receiving 
mercies,  or  for  having  them  denied.  Resigna- 
tion of  aoul,  like  the  allegiance  of  a  good  sub- 
ject, is  always  in  readiness,  though  not  in  ac- 
tien :  whereas  an  impatient  mind  is  a  spirit  of 
disaflection  always  prepared  to  revolt,  when  the 
will  of  the  eovereign  is  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  sobjecL  This  seditious  principle  is  the  in- 
&Uibie  characteristic  of  an  unrenewed  mind. 

A  sincere  love  of  GoH  will  make  us  thankful 
when  oar  supplications  are  granted,  and  patient 
and  cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  He  who 
foeb  hia  heart  rise  against  any  divine  dispensa- 
tion, ought  not  to  rest  till  by  serious  meditation 
nod  earnest  prayer  it  be  moulded  into  submis- 


sion. A  habit  of  acquieecenco  in  the  will  of 
God,  will  so  operate  on  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
that  even  his  judgment  will  embrace  the  con- 
viction, that  what  ho  once  so  ardently  desired, 
would  not  have  been  that  fjood  thing,  which  his 
blindness  had  conspired  with  his  wishes  to  make 
him  believe  it  to  be.  He  will  recollect  the  many 
instances  in  which  if  his  importupity  had  pre- 
vailed, the  thing  which  ignorance  requested,  and 
wisdom  denied,  would  have  insured  his  misery. 
Every  fresh  disappointment  will  teach  him  to 
distrust  himself,  and  to  confide  in  God.  Expe- 
rience will  instruct  him  that  there  may  he  a 
better  way  of  hearing  our  requests  than  that  of 
granting  them.  Happy  for  us  that  he  to  whom 
Uiey  are  addressed  knows  which  is  best,  and 
acts  upon  that  knowledge. 

Still  lift  for  irood  the  inpplicating  voice. 

But  leave  to  Heawn  tlie  meafiure  and  the  choice ; 

Implore  his  aid.  in  hii  deeifion*  rett, 

Secute  wbate'er  he  gives,  he  fives  the  best. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  private 
devotions  effectual  remedies  for  our  own  jparti- 
cular  sins.  Prayer  against  sin  in  general  is  too 
indefinite  to  reach  the  individual  case.  We  must 
bring  it  home  to  our  own  heart,  else  we  may  be 
confessing  another  man's  sins  and  overlooking 
our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant  fault, 
we  should  pray  more  especially  against  that 
fault  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which  we 
particularly  stand  in  need,  we  should  dwell  on 
our  own  deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our  soala 
become  deeply  affected  with  our  want  of  it  Our 
prayers  should  be  circumstantial,  not,  as  wae 
before  observed,  for  the  information  of  infinite 
wisdom,  but  for  the  stirring  up  of  our  own  dull 
affections.  And  as  the  recapitulation  of  our 
wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  our  depen- 
denoe,  the  enlarging  on  our  especial  mercies 
will  tend  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  grratitude. 
While  indiscriminate  petitions,  confessions,  and 
thanksgivings  leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  in- 
definite devotion  and  unaffocting  generalities, 
without  personality  and  without  appropriation. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  we  except  those  grand 
universal  points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in- 
terest, and  which  muf>t  always  form  the  essence 
of  public  prayer. 

On  the  blessing  attending  importunity  in 
prayer,  the  Gospel  is  abundantly  explicit.  God 
perhaps  delays  to  give  that  we  may  persevere 
in  asking.  He  may  require  importunity  for  our 
own- sskes,  that  the  frequency  and  urgency  of 
the  petition  may  bring  our  hearts  into  that  frame 
to  which  he  will  be  fiivourable. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a  frame  of 
waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our  prayers,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  wo  have  obtained  it. 
This  is  that  *  preparation  of  the  heart*  which 
would  always  keep  us  in  a  posture  for  duty.  If 
we  desert  the  duty  because  an  immediate  bless- 
ing  does  not  visibly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we 
do  not  servo  God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfish- 
ness :  thot  wo  grudge  expending  on  him  that 
service  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  inte- 
rest. Though  he  grant  not  our  petitior,  let  us 
never  be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  application. 

Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remind  us  of 
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tbo  remark  of  a  certain  political  wit,  who  apolo- 

Sizcd  for  Ilia  late  attendance  in  parliament, 
y  his  being  detained  while  a  party  of  Boldicra 
were  dragging  a  volunteer  to  his  duty.  How 
many  excuses  do  we  find  for  not  bcin^  in  time ! 
How  many  apologies  for  brevity !  How  many 
avasions  for  neglect !  How  unwilling,  too  often, 
are  wo  to  come  into  the  divine  presence,  how 
reluctant  to  remain  in  it !  Tlioee  hours  which 
are  least  valuable  fur  business,  which  are  Icaat 
■eaaonable  for  pleoaurc,  we  commonly  give  to 
reliffion.  Our  energies  which  wore  so  exerted 
in  me  society  we  have  just  quitted,  are  sank  as 
we  approach  the  divine  presence.  Our  hearts, 
which  were  all  alacrity  in  some  frivolous  con- 
rersatlon,  become  cold  and  inanimate,  as  if  it 
were  the  natural  property  of  devotion  to  freeze 
the  affections.  Our  animal  spirits,  which  so 
readily  performed  their  functions  before,  now 
slacken  their  vigour  and  lose  tlicir  vivacity. 
The  slugpish  body  sympathizes  with  the  un- 
willing mmd,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness 
of  the  other;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the 
call  of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  performing 
it  As  prayer  requires  all  the  energies  of  the 
csompound  being  of  man,  so  we  too  often  feel  as 
if  there  were  a  conspiracy  of  body,  soul  and 
spirit,  to  disincline  and  disqualify  us  for  it. 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  to 
religion,  wo  need  not,  every  time  we  pray,  ex- 
amine into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  conviction 
over  and  over  again  ;  but  assume  that  those  doc- 
trines are  true,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready proved.  From  a  general  and  fixed  im- 
pression of  these  princijiles,  will  result  a  taste, 
a  disposcdncss,  a  love,  so  intimate,  that  the  con- 
victions of  the  understanding  will  beromo  the 
aflections  of  the  heart. 

To  bo  deeply  impressed  with  a  few  funda- 
mental truths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  to 
meditate  on  them  seriously,  to  pray  over  them 
fervently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart, 
will  be  more  productive  of  faith  and  holiness, 
than  to  labour  af\er  variety,  ingenuity  or  ele- 
gancc.  The  indulgence  of  imagination  will 
rather  distract  than  edify.  Searching  afler  in- 
genious thoughts  will  rather  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  God  to  ourselves,  than  promote  fixed- 
ness of  thought,  singleness  of  intention,  and  de- 
VDtedness  of  spirit.  Whatever  is  subtil  and  re- 
fined, is  in  danger  of  being  unscriptoral.  If  we 
do  not  guard  tlie  mind  it  will  learn  to  wander  in 
quest  of  novelties.  It  will  learn  to  set  more 
value  on  original  thoughts  than  devout  afiec- 
ticms.  It  is  the  business  of  prayer  to  cast  down 
imaginations  which  gratify  the  natural  activity 
of  the  mind,  while  they  leave  the  heart  un- 
hamblcd. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  tlio  present 
business  of  the  present  moment;  we  should  keep 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dependence ; 
we  should  entertain  no  long  views.  *Now  is 
the  accepted  time.* — *  To  day  wc  must  hear  his 
voice.* — *Give  us  this  day  oar  daily  bread.*  The 
manna  will  not  keep  till  to-morrow :  to-morrow 
will  have  its  own  wants,  and  must  have  its  own 
petitions.  To-morrow  wc  must  seek  the  bread  of 
heaven  afresh. 

We  siiould,  however,  avoid  coming  to  our  de« 
fotJons  with  nnfarniBhed  minds.    We  should 


be  always  laying  in  matariab  fer  pffsyer,  by  q 
diligent  course  of  serious  reading,  by  Ireaav. 
ing  up  in  our  minds  the  most  important  trothi. 
If  we  rush  into  the  divine  presence  with  a  va. 
cant,  or  ignorant,  or  unprepared  mind,  with  a 
heart  full  of  the  world ;  as  we  shsll  leel  no  dis. 
position  or  qualification  for  the  work  we  aip 
about  to  engage  in,  so  we  cannot  expect  that  our 
petitions  will  be  heard  or  granted.  There  most 
be  some  congruity  between  the  heart  and  the 
object,  some  affinity  between  the  state  of  oor 
mmda  and  the  business  in  which  they  are  em 
ployed,  if  we  would  expect  success  in  the  work. 

We  are  oAen  deceived,  both  as  to  the  prioci- 
pie  and  the  efl[ect  of  our  prayers.  When  fmn 
some  external  cause  the  heart  is  glad,  ths 
spirits  light,  the  thoughts  ready,  the  toogne  vola 
able,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  eloquence  is  the  re 
suit ;  with  this  we  are  pleased,  and  this  ready  flow 
we  are  willing  to  impose  on  ourselves  for  jMeti. 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  mind  is  dejected, 
the  animal  spirits  low ;  the  thoughts  confused, 
when  apposite  words  do  not  readily  preteat 
themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse  our  nearts  of 
want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our  weakness,  and 
to  monm  that  because  we  have  had  no  plsuiirt 
in  praying,  our  prayers  have,  thereibre^  not  as* 
cended  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  In  bocib  eases 
we  perhaps  judge  ourselves  unfairly.  Tliese 
unready  accents,  these  faltering  praises,  thsss 
ill  expressed  petitions,  may  find  more  aeospt- 
ance  than  the  florid  talk  with  which  we  were 
so  well  satisfied  :  the  latter  consisted,  it  may  be, 
of  shining  thoughts  floating  on  the  fancy,  eb. 
quent  words  dwelling  only  on  the  lips :  tM  fiv 
mer  was  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart,  abased 
by  the  feeling  of  its  own  unwortlitness,  and 
awed  by  the  perfections  of  a  holy  and  heart* 
searching  God.  The  heart  is  dissatisfied  with 
its  own  dull  and  tasteless  repetitions,  which, 
with  all  their  imperfections,  infinite  goodness 
may  perhaps  hear  with  favour.*  We  may  not 
only  be  elated  with  the  fluency,  but  even  with 
the  fervency  of  our  prayers.  Vanity  may  grow 
out  of  the  very  act  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  may 
begin  to  feel  proud  at  having  humbled  oorselvei 
so  eloquently. 

There  is,'  however,  a  strain  and  spirit  of 
prayer  equally  distinct  from  that  &cility  and 
copiousness  for  which  we  certainly  are  never 
the  better  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  from  that 
constraint  and  dryness  for  which  we  may  be 
never  the  worse.  There  ia  a  simple,  solid, 
pious  strain  of  prayer,  in  which  the  aupplicant 
is  so  filled  and  occupied  with  a  sense  of  bis  own 
dependence,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  things 
for  which  he  asks,  and  so  persuaded  of  tSs 
power  and  grace  of  God  through  Christ  to  give 
him  those  things,  that  while  he  is  engaged  in 
it,  ho  does  not  merely  imagine,  but  feels  assured 
that  God  is  nigh  to  him  as  a  reconciled  Father 
so  that  every  burden  and  doubt  arc  taken  off 

^  Of  thin  fort  of  rHprtitioTif,  our  aflmiraMe  cfaofrt 
litiir?}'  hn»  liceii  acciiiii*d  as  a  fault :  but  tbis  ditfkct.  i.' 
it  be  one,  happily  nccnniniodaiMi  itvelf  to  o*ir  inllnnitk**. 
WlMiro  is  the  tkvuurctl  beins  wtioiv  attention  nova 
wanders,  whnM>  heart  Rcconipanies  fai«ii|iP  ia  evi^TV 
sentence  ?  Ik  tliere  noabiiencc  uf  mind  in  the  petilioatr. 
no  wanderinfr  of  the  Ihoufthts.  no  inconstancy  of  *te 
heart  ?  which  these  repetitions  are  wisi*]y  calcidalsd  so 
correct,  to  rouse  tbe  dead  attention,  to  or:r.f  book  III 
strayed  ailections. 
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ii  mind.  '  He  knows,*  u  Saint  John  ex- 
I  it,  *  that  ho  has  the  petitions  he  desired 
;'  and  feels  the  truth  of  that  promise, 
thej  are  ret  speakings  I  will  hear.* 
I  the  perftction  of  prayer. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Cubmfieii  0/  a  Devotional  Spirit, 

Muntain  a  devotional  spirit,  two  thin^  are 
Jly  necessarj — habitually  to  cultivate  tho 
tion,  and  habitually  to  avoid  whatever  is 
arable  to  it  Frequent  retirement  and 
etioD  are  indispensable,  together  with 
feneral  course  of  reading,  as  if  it  do  not 
y  promote  the  spirit  we  are  endeavour- 
naintain,  shall  neyer  be  hostile  to  it. 
irald  avoid  as  much  as  in  us  lies  all  such 
,  all  such  amusements,  as  excite  tempers 
it  is  the  daily  business  of  a  Christian  to 
,  and  all  those  feelings  which  it  is  his 
It  duty  to  suppress, 
here  may  we  venture  to  observe,  that 
B  things  which  are  apparently  innocent, 
not  assume  an  alarming  aspect,  or  bear 
erous  character ;  things  which  the  gene- 
)f  decorous  people  affirm,  (how  truly  we 
lot)  to  be  safe  for  them ;  yet  if  we  find 
ese  things  stir  up  in  us  improper  propen- 
if  Uiay  awaken  thoughts  which  ouglit 
be  excited ;  if  thev  abate  our  love  for  re- 
I  exereiseB,  or  inmnge  on  our  time  for 
ming  them ;  if  they  make  spiritual  con- 
Bppear  insipid ;  if  they  wind  our  heart  a 
tiore  about  tho  world  :  in  short,  if  we  have 
if  found  them  injurious  to  our  own  souls, 
<t  no  example  or  persuasion,  no  belief  of 
lleged  innocence,  no  plea  of  their  perfect 
tempt  us  to  indulge  in  them.  It  mat- 
tie  to  our  security  what  they  are  to  others, 
isiness  is  with  ourselves.  Our  respon- 
'  is  on  our  own  heads. — Others  cannot 
the  side  on  which  we  are  assailable, 
r  own  unbiassed  judjBTment  determine  onr 
1 ;  let  our  own  experience  decide  for  our 
mduct 

peaking  of  books,  we  cannot  forbear  notiC' 
It  very  prevalent  sort  of  reading,  wliich 
I  less  productive  of  evil,  little  less  preju- 
to  moral  and  mental  improvement,  than 
hich  carries  a  more  formidable  appear- 
We  cannot  confine  our  censure  to  those 
orrupt  writings  which  deprave  the  heart, 
rh  the  imagination,  and  poison  the  prin- 
Of  these  the  turpitude  is  so  obvious, 
»  caution  on  this  head,  it  is  presumed,  can 
eomry.  But  if  justice  forbids  us  to  con- 
the  insipid  with  the  mischievous,  the  idle 
M  vicious,  and  the  frivolous  with  the  pro- 
,  still  we  can  only  admit  of  shades,  deep 
we  allow,  of  difference.  These  worlts, 
iparatively  harmless,  yet  debase  the  taste, 
D  the  intellectual  nerve,  let  down  the  un- 
ading,  set  the  fancy  loose,  and  send  it 
If  among  low  and  mean  objects.  They 
Ij  nm  awmy  with  the  time  which  shoold 


be  given  to  better  things,  but  gradually  destroy 
all  taste  for  better  things.  They  sink  the  mind 
to  their  own  stanu«.rd,  and  give  it  a  sluggish 
reluctance,  we  had  a*:iiot;t  said,  a  moral  incapa- 
city for  every  thing  kS)ve  tJieir  level.  The 
mind,  by  lone  habit  of  stooping,  loses  its  erect- 
ness,  and  yields  to  its  degradation.  It  becomes 
so  low  and  narrow  by  (he  liilloncss  of  the  things 
which  engage  it,  that  it  requires  a  painful  of^ti 
to  lifl  itself  high  enough,  or  to  open  itself  widtt 
enough  to  embrace  great  and  noblo  objects. 
The  appetite  is  vitiated.  Excess,  instead  of 
producing  a  surfeit,  b^  weakening  Uie  digestion, 
only  induces  a  loathing  for  stronger  nourish 
ment  The  faculties  which  might  have  been 
expanding  in  works  of  science,  or  soaring  in 
the  contemplation  of  genius,  become  satisfied 
with  the  impertinences  ef  the  most  ordinary 
fiction,  lose  tbeir  relish  for  the  severity  of  truth, 
the  elegance  of  taste,  and  the  soberness  of  reli- 
gion. Lulled  in  the  torpor  of  repose,  the  intel 
lect  doses,  and  enjoys  in  its  waking  dream, 

Alt  the  wild  traih  of  sleep,  without  the  rest. 

In  avoiding  books  which  excite  tho  passions, 
it  would  seem  strange  to  include  even  some  de- 
votional works.  Yet  such  as  merely  kindle 
warm  feelings,  are  not  always  the  safest  Let 
us  rather  prefer  those,  which,  while  they  tend 
to  raise  a  devotional  spirit,  awaken  the  afrcctions 
without  disordering  them ;  which  while  they 
elevate  the  desires,  purify  Uiem,  which  show  us 
our  own  nature,  and  lay  open  its  corruptions. 
Such  as  show  us  the  roaligniW  of  sin,  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  Uie  mebleness  of  our 
best  resolutions ;  such  as  teach  us  to  pull  off 
the  mask  from  the  fairest  appearances,  and  dis- 
cover every  hiding  place,  where  some  lurking 
evil  would  conceal  itself;  such  as  show  us  not 
what  we  appear  to  others,  but  what  we  really 
are ;  such  as  co-operating  with  our  interior  feel- 
ing, and  showing  us  our  natural  state,  point  out 
our  absolute  need  of  a  Redeemer,  lead  us  to  seek 
to  him  for  pardom  from  a  conviction  that  there 
is  no  other  refuge,  no  other  salvation.  Let  us 
be  conversant  with  such  writings  as  teach  us 
that  while  we  long  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
our  transgressions,  we  must  not  desire  the  re- 
mission of  our  duties.  Let  us  seek  for  such  a 
Saviour  as  will  not  only  deliver  us  from  the 
punishment  of  sin,  but  from  its  dominion  also. 

And  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  end  of 
prayer  is  not  answered  when  the  prayer  is 
finished.  We  should  regard  prtyer  ts  a  means 
to  a  farther  end.  The  act  of  prayer  is  not  suf^ 
ficient,  we  must  cultivate  a  Bpirit  of  prayer. 
And  though  when  the  actual  devotion  is  over, 
we  cannot,  amid  the  distractions  of  company 
and  business,  always  be  thinking  of  heavenly 
things ;  yet  the  icsire,  the  frame,  the  propen. 
sity,  the  willingnets  to  return,  to  them  we  must, 
however  difficult,  endeavour  to  maintain. 

The  proper  temper  for  prayer  should  precede 
the  act  The  disposition  should  be  wrought  in 
the  mind  before  the  exercise  is  begun.  To  bring 
a  proud  temper  to  an  humble  prayer,  a  luxurious 
habit  to  a  self-denying  prayer,  or  a  worldly  dis- 
position to  a  spiritually-minded  prayei,  is  a  pa> 
sitive  anomaly.  A  habit  is  more  powerfbl  thaa 
an  act,  and  a  previously  indulged  temper  duric 
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the  day  will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  fallj  coan- 
teractcd  by  the  exercise  of  a  few  minutes  devo- 
tion at  night 

Prayer  is  designed  for  a  perpetual  renovaUmi 
of  the  motives  to  virtue  ;  if  therefore  the  cause 
is  not  followed  by  its  consequence,  a  consequence 
inevitable  but  for  the  impediments  we  bring  to 
it,  we  rob  our  nature  of  its  highest  privilege,  and 
ran  the  danger  of  incurring  a  penalty  where  we 
are  looking  lor  a  blessing. 

That  the  habitual  teu&ncy  of  the  life  should 
be  the  preparation  for  the  stated  prayer,  is  na- 
turally suggested  to  us  by  our  blessed  Redeemer 
in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  announced 
the  precepts  of  holiness,  and  their  corresponding 
beatitudes ;  he  gave  the  spiritual  exposition  of 
the  law,  the  direction  for  alms-giving,  the  ex- 
hortation to  love  our  enemies,  nay  the  essence 
and  spirit  of  the  whole  Decalogue,  previous  to 
his  delivering  his  own  divine  prayer  as  a  pattern 
fyr  oars.  Let  us  learn  from  this  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  prayer  is  therefore  to  live  in  all  those 
pursuits  which  we  ma^  safely  beg  of  God  to 
bless,  and  in  a  conflict  with  all  those  temptations 
into  which  we  pray  not  to  be  led. 

If  God  bo  tlie  centre  to  which  our  hearts  are 
tending,  every  line  in  our  lives  must  meet  in 
him.  With  this  point  in  view  there  will  be  a 
harmony  between  our  prayers  and  our  practice, 
a  consistency  between  devotion  and  conduct, 
which  will  make  every  port  turn  to  tliis  one  end, 
hear  u[«on  this  oiio  point.  For  the  beauty  of 
the  Cliristiaii  scheme  consists  not  in  parts  (how- 
ever good  in  themselves)  which  tend  to  separate 
views,  and  lead  to  different  ends ;  but  it  arises 
from  il<i  being  one  entire,  uniform,  connected 
plmn,  *  vumpacted  of  that  which  every  joint,  sup- 
plietii,*  and  of  which  all  the  parts  terminate  in 
this  one  grand  ultimate  point. 

The  design  of  prayer  therefore  as  we  before 
observed,  is  not  merely  to  make  us  devout  while 
we  are  engaged  in  it,  but  that  its  odour  may  be 
diffused  throuj^h  all  the  intermediate  spaces  of 
the  day,  enter  mto  all  its  occupations,  duties  and 
tempers.  Nor  must  its  results  be  partial,  or  li- 
mited to  easy  and  pleasant  duties,  but  extend  to 
such  as  are  less  alluring.  When  we  pray,  for 
instance,  for  our  enemies,  the  prayer  must  bo 
■rendered  practical,  must  be  made  a  means  of 
flofVening  our  spirit,  and  cooling  our  resentment 
toward  them.  If  we  deserve  their  enmity,  the 
true  spirit  of  prayer  will  put  us  upon  endeavour- 
mg  to  cure  the  fault  which  has  excited  it  If 
we  do  not  deserve  it,  it  will  put  us  on  striving 
fbr  a  placable  temper,  and  we  shall  endeavour 
not  to  let  slip  so  favourable  an  occasion  of  culti- 
vating it.  There  is  no  such  softener  of  animo- 
•ity,  no  such  soother  of  resentment,  no  such  al- 
layer  of  hatred,  as  sincere,  cordial  prayer. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  precept  to  pray  without 
ceasing  can  never  mean  to  enjoin  a  continual 
course  of  actual  prayer.  But  while  it  more  di- 
rectly enjoins  us  to  embrace  all  proper  occasions 
of  performing  this  sacred  duty,  or  rather  of 
claiming  this  valuable  privilege,  so  it  plainly 
implies  tliat  we  sJiould  try  to  keep  up  constantly 
that  sense  of  the  divine  presence  which  shall 
maintain  the  disposition.  In  order  to  this,  we 
should  inure  our  minds  to  reflection ;  we  should 
enoowage  terioua  thoughts.    A  good  thought 


barely  passing  through  the  mind  will  mact  k 
tie  impression  on  it  We  must  arrest  it,  tm 
strain  it  to  r«!main  with  us,  expand,  amphfj,  wai 
as  it  were,  take  it  to  pieces.  It  most  be  dii 
tinctly  unfolded,  and  carefully  examined,  er  il 
will  leave  no  precise  idea :  it  roust  be  fixed  nri 
incorporated,  or  it  will  produce  no  practical  d 
feet  We  must  not  dismiss  it  till  it  has  Ml 
some  trace  on  the  mind,  till  it  has  made  aoai 
impression  on  the  heart 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  the  reins  toi 
loose  ungoverned  fancy,  at  other  times ;  if  «■ 
abandon  our  minds  to  frivolous  thoughts;  ifw 
fill  them  with  corrupt  images ;  if  we  chvU 
sensual  ideas  during  the  rest  of  the  daj^t  tm 
they  expect  that  none  of  these  imagee  wiU  ii 
trude,  that  none  of  these  impresaione  will  to  la 
viyed,  but  that  *the  temple  into  which  ki 
things*  have  been  invited,  will  be  cleansed  ili 
given  moment ;  that  worldly  tboughta  wiU  n 
cede  and  give  place  at  once  to  pure  and  Im^ 
thoughts  ?  Will  that  Spirit  grieved  by  impwil||^ 
or  resisted  by  levity,  return  with  bis  wim 
beams  and  cheering  influences,  to  the  contani. 
nated  mansion  from  which  he  has  been  drim 
out  7  Is  it  wonderful  if  finding  no  entranee  ii^ 
to  a  heart  filled  with  vanity  he  should  wilMnv 
himself?  We  cannot,  in  retiring  into  oar  clo- 
sets, change  our  natures  as  we  do  oar  eloChsa 
The  disposition  we  carry  thither  will  ba  likalj 
to  remain  with  us.  We  have  no  right  to  expert 
that  a  new  temper  will  meet  us  at  the  dnr. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  spirit  we  bring  ihiltor 
will  be  cherished  and  improved.  It  is  not  easy, 
rather  it  is  not  possible,  to  grafl  genuine  de^ 
tion  on  a  life  of  an  opposite  tendency ;  nor  cm 
we  delight  ourselves  regularly  fbr  a  few  slalsA 
monients,  in  that  God  whom  we  have  not  bssa 
serving  during  the  day.  We  may  indeed  to 
quiet  our  conscience,  take  up  the  emplormmt 
of  prayer,  but  cannot  take  up  the  state  or  nuad 
which  will  make  the  employment  beneficial  lo 
ourselves,  or  tlie  prayer  acceptable  to  God,  if 
all  the  previous  da^  we  have  been  careless  ef 
ourselves,  and  unmmdful  of  our  Maker.  Tliy 
will  not  pray  differently  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  who  do  not  live  differently. 

What  a  contradiction  is  it  to  lament  the  weak- 
ness,  the  misery,  and  the  corruption  of  oar  na- 
ture, in  our  devotions,  and  then  to  rash  into  a 
life,  though  not  perhaps  of  vice,  jret  of  indnl- 
gence,  calculated  to  increase  that  weakness,  to 
inflame  those  corruptions,  and  to  lead  lo  that 
misery!  There  is  either  no  meaning  to  our 
prayers,  or  no  sense  in  our  conduct  In  the  one 
we  mock-God,  in  the  other  we  deceive  oarselrss. 

Will  not  he  who  keeps  up  an  habitual  iolsr- 
course  with  his  Maker,  who  is  vigilant  in 
thought,  self-denying  in  action,  who  strives  Ic 
keep  his  heart  from  wrong  desires,  his  mind 
from  vain  imaginations,  and  his  lips  from  idle 
words,  bring  a  more  prepared  spirit,  a  qfore 
collected  mind,  be  more  engaged,  mors  pena- 
Irated,  more  present  to  the  occasion  7  WUl  be 
not  fbel  more  delight  in  this  devmit  exercise, 
reap  more  benefit  tVom  it,  then  he  who  lives  at 
random,  prays  from  custom,  and  who,  tl«ugb 
he  dares  not  intermit  the  form,  is  a  iftranger  Ic 
its  spirit  7  '  O  God  my  heart  u  ready,*  cannot  be 
lawfully  uttered  by  him  who  is  no  more  prepsred 
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^        W«  spiiLk  not  iiera  to  tb*  Mlf-rafficient  form. 

■  mUal,  or  the  carelcw  profligate.    Amonur  thoee 

■  ivixMii  we  now  lake  the  liberty  to  addrete,  are 
to  be  found,  especially  in  tlio  liighcr  claai  offe- 

'    aialee,  the  amiable  and  the  interesting,  and  in 

•  BMny  respects  the  ▼irtuoos  and  correct;  charac- 
^   ton  so  engaging,  so  evidently  made  for  better 

■  things,  so  capable  of  reaching  high  degrees  of 

*  •iBrllence,  so  formed  to  give  the  tone  to  Chris, 
tian  practice,  as  well  as  to  fashion ;  so  caicuUted 

^  to  i^re  a  beautiful  impreesion  on  that  religion 
which  they  profess  without  sufficiently  adoring; 
which  they  beliere  without  fairly  exemplifying; 
that  «a  cannot  fbrbear  taking  a  tender  interest 
ia  thnff  welfare ;  we  cannot  fbrbear  breathing  a 
ftrveat  frayer  thst  they  may  ^et  reach  the 
ctoratioB  for  which  thev  wore  miended;  that 
they  nay  bold  out  a  unt&rm  and  consistent  pat. 
«cra,  or  *  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  honest, 
jnat,  lovely,  and  of  ^[ood  report  !*  This  the  Apos- 
tin  goee  on  to  intimate  can  only  be  done  by 
vnnUMQ  on  tiuse  things.  Things  can  only 
infliieaoe  oar  practice  as  they  engage  our  atten- 
tioo.  Woald  not  then  a  confirmed  habit  of  se. 
lions  Ihooght  tend  to  correct  that  inconsidera- 
tieo,  which  we  are  willing  to  hope,  more  than 
want  of  principle,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  in. 
«Qnnnlency  we  are  lamenting. 

Ill  as  ie  ^pnerally  allowed,  the  great  difficulty 
of  OCX  B;iiritual  life  is  to  make  Sie  future  pre. 
dpninete  over  the  present,  do  wo  not  by  the 
ccndaet  we  are  regretting,  agarravate  what  it  is 
imora  power  to  diminish?  Miscalculation  of 
Jk'^  relative  valoa  of  things  is  one  of  the  greatest 
^/ore  of  oar  moral  lifb.  We  estimate  them  in 
Ml  inverM  proportion  to  their  value,  as  well  as 
1o  their  dorttion :  we  lavish  earnest  and  dura. 
Ue  IhooghlB  on  thinge  so  trifling,  that  they  de. 
•ervn  Utile  itgard,  so  brief,  that  they  *  perish 
with  the  osin^,*  while  we  bestow  only  slight 
attention  on  tlungs  of  infinite  worth,  only  tran. 
aient  thonghts  on  things  of  eternal  duration. 

Thoee  who  are  so  far  conscientious  as  not  to 
intermit  a  regular  course  of  devotion,  and  who 
J9i  allow  theroaeives  at  the  same  time  to  go  on 
in  a  coarse  of  amusements,  which  excite  a  di- 
rectly oppoeite  spirit,  are  inconceivably  aug- 
menting their  own  difficulties. — ^They  are  ea^er. 
U  heaping  up  fiiel  in  the  day,  on  the  fire  which 
tney  intend  to  extinguish  in  the  evening ;  they 
are  voluntarily  adding  to  the  temptations, 
agsinst  which  they  mean  to  request  grace  to 
•tmggle.  To  acknowledge  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  find  it  hard  to  serve  God  as  we  ought, 
and  yet  to  be  systematically  indulging  habits, 
which  must  naturally  increase  the  difficulty, 
makes  oar  characters  almoet  ridiculous,  while 
It  readers  oar  doty  almost  impracticable. 

While  we  make  our  way  more  difficult  by 
thoee  very  indulgences  with  which  we  think  to 
cheer  and  refiwi  it,  the  determined  Christian 
beoomea  his  own  pioneer :  he  makes  his  path 
eas^  by  voluntarily  clearing  it  of  the  obstacles 
which  impede  his  progress. 

Theee  habitual  indulgences  seem  a  contradic- 
tion  to  that  obvious  law,  that  one  virtue  always 
involves  another ;  lor  we  cannot  labour  after  any 
graoe,  that  of  prajer  for  instance,  without  re- 
mMMag  whatever  is  opposite  to  it  If  then  we 
JUMDt,  that  it  is  «>  nard  to  serve  God,  let  ns 


not  by  our  conduct  furnish  arguments  against 
ourselves ;  for,  as  if  tiie  difliculty  were  not  great 
OEough  in  itself,  we  are  continually  heaping  up 
mountains  in  our  way,  by  indulging  in  such 
pursuits  and  passions,  as  niake  a  small  labour 
ai.  insurmountable  one. 

V...t  we  may  of\en  judge  better  of  our  state  by 
the  losult,  than  by  the  act  of  prayer.  Our  very 
dei»ot«,our  coldness,  deadncss,  wanderings,  may 
leaf  u  more  contrition  on  the  soul  thsn  the  hap- 
piest turn  of  thought  The  feeling  of  our  wantii 
the  confession  of  our  sins,  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  dependence,  the  renunciation  of  ourselveBt 
the  supplication  for  mercy,  the  application  to 
*  the  fountain  opened  for  sin,*  the  cordial  entree, 
ty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  the  reDnquishment  of 
our  own  will,  resolutions  of  better  obedience, 
petitions  that  these  resolutions  may  be  directed 
and  sanctified ;  these  are  the  subjects  in  which 
the  suppliant  should  be  engaged,  by  which  hie 
thoughts  should  be  abeorbod.  Can  they  be  eo 
absorbed,  if  many  of  the  intervening  hours  are 
passed  in  pursuits  of  a  totally  different  com- 
plexion ;  pursuits  which  raise  the  passions  which 
we  are  seeking  to  allay  7  Will  the  cherished  va- 
nities  go  at  our  bidding?  Will  the  required  die. 
positions  come  at  our  calling  7  Do  we  find  our 
tempers  so  obedient,  our  passions  so  obsequioue 
in  the  other  concerns  of  life  7  If  not,  what  rea- 
son have  we  to  expect  their  obsequiousness  in 
this  grand  concern.  We  should  therefore  en- 
deavour to  believe  as  we  pray,  to  think  as  we 
pray,  to  feel  as  we  pray,  and  to  act  as  we  pray. 
Prayer  must  not  be  a  solitary,  independent  ex- 
ercise ;  but  an  exercise  interwoven  with  many, 
and  inseparably  connected  with  that  golden 
chain  of  Christian  duties,  of  which,  when  so 
connected,  it  forme  one  of  the  most  important 
lihks. 

Business  however  must  have  ite  period  as 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  this  world 
to  act  as  well  as  to  pray ;  active  duties  must  be 
performed  as  well  as  devout  exercises.  Even 
relaxation  must  have  its  interval,  only  let  us  be 
careful  that  the  indulgence  of  the  one  do  not  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  the  other ;  that  our  pleasures 
do  not  encroach  on  the  time  or  deaden  the  spi- 
rit  of  our  devotions :  let  us  be  careful  tiiat  our 
cares,  occupations,  and  amusements  may  be 
always  such  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  to  iro» 
plore  the  divine  blessing  on  them ;  this  is  the 
criterion  of  their  safety  and  of  our  duty.  Let 
us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  all,  one  continn- 
aJly  growing  sentiment  and  feeling,  of  loving, 
serving,  and  pleasing  God,  maintain  ite  predion 
minant  sUtion  in  the  heart 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live  in 
the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be,  that 
our  blessed  Redeemer  afVer  having  given  both 
the  example  and  the  command,  while  on  earth, 
condescends  still  to  be  our  unceasing  interces. 
sor  in  heaven.  Can  we  ever  cease  petitioning 
for  ourselves,  when  we  believe  that  he  never 
ceases  interceding  for  us  7 

If  we  are  so  unhappy  as  now  to  find  little 
pleasure  in  this  holy  exercise,  that  however  is 
so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  disc<mtinuing  it, 
that  it  afibrds  the  strongest  argument  for  per 
severance.  That  which  was  at  first  a  form,  will 
become  a  pleasore ;  that  which  was  a  burden 
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will  become  a  privilege ;  that  which  wo  iropoae 
upon  oaneUes  aa  a  medicine,  will  become  no- 
ceuary  as  an  aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  grati- 
fication. That  which  is  now  short  and  super- 
ficial, will  become  copious  and  solid.  The  cha- 
riot wheel  is  warmed  by  its  own  motion.  Use 
will  make  that  easy  which  was  at  first  painful. 
That  which  is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be 
rendered  pleasant ;  instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance,  we  shall  be  unhappy  at  tne  omis- 
■ion.  When  a  man  recovering  from  sickness  at- 
tempts  to  walk,  he  does  not  discontinue  the  ex- 
ercise because  he  feels  himself  weak,  nor  even 
because  the  effort  is  painful.  He  rather  rodou- 
Ues  his  exertion.  It  is  from  his  perseverance 
that  he  looks  for  strength.  An  additional  turn 
every  day  diminishes  his  repugnance,  augments 
his  vigour,  improves  his  spirits.  That  effort 
which  was  submitted  to  because  it  was  salutary, 
is  continued  because  the  feeling  of  renovated 
■trength  renders  it  delightful* 


CHAP.  VIL 
Tht  Lime  of  Ood, 

Our  love  to  God  arises  out  of  want.  God*s 
love  to  us  out  of  fulness.  Our  indigence  draws 
us  to  that  power  which  can  relieve,  and  to  that 
roodness  which  can  bless  us. — His  overflowing 
love  delighta  to  make  us  partakers  of  the  boun- 
)ies  he  graciouHly  imparts,  not  only  in  the  gifls 
of  his  Providence,  but  in  the  richer  communica- 
tions of  his  grrace.  We  can  only  be  said  to  love 
God  when  we  endeavour  to  glorify  him,  when 
we  desire  a  participation  of  his  nature,  when  wc 
study  to  imitate  his  perfections. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  the  love 
of  God  to  ns.  We  are  too  little  suspicious  of  our 
want  of  love  to  him.  Yet  if  wo  examine  the 
case  by  evidenc  ,  as  we  should  examine  any 
common  question,  what  real  instances  can  we 
produce  of  our  love  to  him  7*  What  imaginable 
instance  can  we  not  produce  of  his  love  to  us  ? 
If  neglect,  forgetfulncss,  ingratitude,  disobedi- 
ence, coldness  in  our  affections,  deadness  in  our 
duty,  be  evidences  of  our  love  to  him,  such  evi- 
dences,  but  such  only,  we  can  abundantly  allege. 
If  life  and  all  the  countless  catalogue  of  mercies 
that  make  life  pleasant,  be  proofs  of  his  love  to 
us,  these  he  has  given  us  in  hand  ;  if  life  eter- 
nal, if  blessedness  that  knows  no  measure  and 
no  end,  be  proofs  of  love,  these  he  has  given  us 
in  promise — to  the  Christian  we  had  almost 
said,  he  has  given  them  in  possession. 

It  must  be  an  irksome  thing  to  serve  a  master 
whom  we  do  not  love ;  a  master  whom  we  are 
compelled  to  obey,  though  we  think  his  roquisi- 
tions  hard,  and  his  commands  unreasonable ; 
under  whose  eye  wc  know  that  we  continually 
live,  though  his  presence  is  not  only  undelight- 
ful  but  formidable. 

Now  every  Christian  must  obey  God  whether 
he  love  him  or  not ;  he  must  act  always  in  his 
sight,  whether  he  delight  him  or  not ;  and  to  a 
heart  of  any  feeling,  to  a  spirit  of  any  liberality, 
nothing  is  so  grating  as  constrained  obedience. 
To  love  God,  to  serve  him  because  wc  love  him, 


is  therefore  no  loss  our  higlMtt  hippinnss,  thia 
our  most  bounden  duty.  Cove  makes  all  laboui 
light  We  serve  with  alacrity,  where  we  ]oi» 
with  cordiality. 

When  the  heart  is  devoted  to  an  object,  we 
require  not  to  be  perpetually  reminded  of  onr 
obligations  to  obey  him ;  they  present  themselves 
spontaneously,  we  fulfil  them  readily,  I  had  al- 
most said,  involuntarily ;  we  think  not  so  maeh 
of  the  service  as  of  the  object  The  principle 
which  suggests  the  work  inspires  the  pleasure ; 
to  neglect  it  would  be  sn  injury  to  our  feeliiin« 
The  performance  is  the  gratification.  Tue 
omission  is  not  more  a  pain  to  the  conscience^ 
than  a  wound  to  the  afiections.  The  implants 
tion  of  this  vital  root  perpetuates  virtuous  pne- 
tice,  and  secures  internal  peace. 

Though  we  cannot  be  always  thinking  of  Go^ 
we  may  be  always  employed  in  his  service. 
There  must  be  intervals  of  our  commnnioD  with 
him,  but  there  must  be  no  intermission  of  ow 
attachment  to  him.  The  tender  father  who  la^ 
hours  for  his  children,  does  not  always  empkj 
his  thoughts  about  them ;  he  cannot  be  always 
conversing  with  them,  or  concernin|r  them,  jet 
he  is  always  engaged  in  promoting  their  inVu^ 
ests.  His  affection  for  them  is  an  inirovea 
principle,  of  which  he  gives  the  most  unequivo- 
cal evidence,  by  the  assiduousness  of  his  appli- 
cation  in  their  service. 

*  Thou  shouldst  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,*  is  the  primary  law  of  our  religiok 
Yet  how  apt  are  we  to  complain  that  we  esiiast 
love  God,  that  we  cannot  maintain  a  devout  in- 
tercourse  with  him.  But  would  God,  who  is  all 
justice,  have  commanded  that  of  which  he  knew 
we  were  incapable  7  Would  he  who  is  sll  mercy 
have  made  our  eternal  happiness  to  depend  oa 
something  which  he  knew  was  out  of  our  power 
to  perform,  capriciously  disqualifying  us  for  the 
duty  he  had  prescribed  7  Would  he  have  gives 
the  exhortation,  and  withheld  the  capacity? 
This  would  be  to  charge  Omniscience  with  folly, 
and  infinite  goodness  with  injustice ; — no,  whea 
he  made  duty  and  happiness  inseparable,  he  nei- 
ther made  our  duty  impracticable,  nor  our  haiv> 
piness  unattainable.  But  we  are  continually 
flying  to  false  refuges,  clinging  to  false  hdda^ 
resting  on  false  supports ;  as  they  are  uneertoin 
they  disappoint  us,  as  they  are  weak  they  fail 
us ;  but  as  they  are  numerous,  when  one  fails 
another  presents  itself.  Till  they  slip  from  on-  j 
der  us,  we  never  suspect  how  much  we  reslsd 
upon  them.  Life  glides  away  in  a  perpetual 
succession  of  these  false  dependences  and  su^ 
cessive  privations. 

There  is,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  a 
striking  analogy  between  the  natural  and  spi- 
ritual  life ;  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  the  | 
Christian  resemble  those  of  the  infant ;  neither 
of  them  becomes  strong,  vigorous,  and  faS 
grown  at  once,  but  through  a  long  and  oflea 
painful  course.  This  keeps  up  a  sense  of  do- 
pendance,  and  accustoms  us  to  lean  on  the  hand 
which  fosters  us.  There  is  in  both  conditions, 
an  imperceptible  chain  of  depending  events,  by 
which  we  are  carried  on  insensibly  to  the  vigour 
of  maturity.  The  operation  which  is  not  alwajs 
obvious,  is  always  progressive.  By  attempting 
to  walk  akme  we  discover  our  weakness,  thets 
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perienee  oftlwt  wsskneii  hamUes  oa,  And  efvry 
ikll  drifw  us  back  to  the  nuUining  hand,  whoM 
assistance  we  yainlj  flattered  oorselTes  we  no 
longer  needed. 

In  some  haJcvon  moments  we  are  willing  to 
persaade  ourselves  that  religion  has  made  an 
entire  conqocst  over  our  hMrt ;  that  we  hare 
ranoanoed  the  dominion  of  the  world,  have  con- 
ooered  our  attachment  to  earthly  things.  We 
natter  ourselves  that  nothing  can  now  again  oh- 
struct  oar  entire  submission.  But  we  know  not 
what  spirit  we  are  of.  We  say  this  in  the  oalm 
of  repose  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  passions : 
when  our  path  is  smooth,  our  prospect  smiling, 
dangenfistant,  temptation  absent,  when  we  have 
many  oomlorts  and  no  trials.  Suddenly,  some 
loss,  some  disappointment,  some  privation  tears 
off  the  mask,  reveals  us  to  ourselves.  We  at 
onoe  diaeover  that  though  the  smaller  fibres  and 
lesser  roola  which  fasten  us  dovin  to  earth  may 
have  been  loosened  by  preceding  storms,  vet  our 
•ttbetantial  hold  on  earth  is  not  shaken,  the  tap- 
not  is  not  cut,  we  are  yet  fast  rooted  to  the 
soil,  and  still  stronger  tempests  must  be  sent  to 
mak*  us  lot  go  our  liold. 

It  might  be  useful  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
slating  our  own  ease  as  strongly  to  ourselves  as 
if  it  were  the  ease  of  another ;  to  express  in  so 
many  words,  thoughts  which  are  not  apt  to  as- 
sume any  epeeific  or  palpable  fiirm ;  thoughts 
which  we  avoid  shaping  into  language,  but 
slur  oiver,  generalise,  soflen,  and  do  away.  How 
indignant,  fiir  instance,  should  we  feel,  though 
we  oorselvee  make  the  complaint,  to  be  told  by 
others,  that  we  do  not  love  our  Maker  and  Pre- 
aerver.  Bat  kt  as  put  the  question  fairly  to 
ourselves.  Do  we  really  love  him  ?  Do  we  love 
him  with  a  rapreme,  nay  even  with  an  equtl 
affection  7  Is  there  no  friend,  no  child,  no  re- 
putation,  no  pleasure,  no  society,  no  posRession 
which  we  do  not  prefer  to  him  7  It  is  easy  to 
iflinn  in  a  general  way  that  there  is  not  But 
let  ua  particularize,  individoalizc  the  question — 
king  It  home  to  our  own  hearts  in  some  actual 
instance,  in  some  tangible  shape.  Let  us  com- 
none  with  our  own  consciences,  with  our  own 
Mings,  with  our  own  experience ;  let  us  qocn- 
tion  pointedly  and  answer  honestly.  Let  us  not 
ha  more  ashamed  to  detect  the  fault,  than  to  have 
been  ^ilty  of  it 

Him  then  will  commonly  be  the  result  Let 
the  friend,  child,  reputation,  possession,  pleasure 
be  endangered,  but  especially  let  it  be  taken 
awmy  by  some  stroke  of^  Providence.  The  ncales 
fall  from  oar  cjres ;  we  see,  we  feel,  we  acknow- 
kdge,  with  brokenness  of  heart,  not  only  for  our 
ksa  but  for  our  sin,  that  though  wc  did  love 
God,  yet  we  loved  him  not  superlatively,  and 
that  we  loved  the  blessing,  threatened  or  re- 
somed,  still  more.  But  this  is  one  of  the  canes 
in  which  the  goodness  of  God  bringeth  us  to  re- 
pentanoe.  By  the  operation  of  his  grace  the  re- 
samption  of  the  f;ifl  brings  back  the  heart  to 
the  giver.  The  Almifshty  by  his  Spirit  takes 
possession  of  the  temple  from  which  the  idol  is 
driven  out  God  is  re-mstatcd  in  his  rights,  and 
beeomce  the  supreme  and  undisputed  Lord  of 
oar  reverentisl  affection. 

There  are  three  requisites  to  our  proper  en- 
jejmcnt  oT  every  earthJy  Uesaing  which  God 

Vou  I 


bestows  on  us; — a  thankful  reflectioD  on  the 
goodness  of  the  giver,  a  deep  sense  of  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  receiver,  and  a  sober  recollec- 
tion of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  we  hold 
it  The  first  would  make  us  grateful,  the  second 
humble,  the  last  moderate. 

But  how  seldom  do  we  receive  his  favours  ia 
this  spirit !  As  if  religious  gratitude  were  to  be 
confined  to  the  appointed  days  of  public  thanks- 
givings how  rarely  in  common  society  do  we* 
hear  any  recognition  of  Omnipotence  even  on 
thoee  striking  and  heart-rejoicing  occasions, 
when,  *  with  his  own  right  hand,  and  with  hie 
glorious  srm  he  has  gotten  himself  the  victory!* 
Let  us  never  detract  from  the  merit  of  our  va- 
liant leaders,  but  rather  honour  them  the  more 
for  this  manifestation  of  divine  power  in  their 
favour ;  but  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  him  *who 
teacheth  their  hands  to  war,  and  their  fingerv 
to  fiffht*  Let  us  never  forget  that  *  He  is  the 
Rock,  that  his  work  is  perfect,  and  all  his  waye 
are  judgment.* 

How  many  seem  to  show  not  only  their  want 
of  affiance  in  God,  but  that  *  he  b  not  in  all 
their  thoughts,*  by  their  appearing  to  leave  him, 
entirely  out  of  their  concerns,  by  projecting 
their  affairs  without  any  reference  to  him,  by 
setting  out  on  the  stock  of  their  own  unassisted 
wisdom,  contriving  and  acting  independently  of 
trod ;  expecting  prosperity  in  the  event,  witnout 
seeking  his  direction  in  the  outset,  and  taking 
to  themselves  the  whole  honour  of  the  sucoese 
without  any  recognition  of  his  hand !  do  the/ 
not  thus  virtually  imitate  what  Sophocles  makee 
his  blustering  Atheist*  boast :  '  Let  other  men 
expect  to  conquer  with  the  assistance  of  the 
gods,  I  intend  to  gain  honour  without  them.* 

The  Chrifltian  will  rather  rejoice  to  ascribe 
the  glory  of  his  prosperity  to  the  same  hand 
to  which  our  own  manly  queen  gladly  ascribed 
her  signal  victory.  When  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  impiously  termed  invincible,  her 
enemies,  in  order  to  lower  the  value  of  her 
agency,  alleged  that  the  victory  was  not  owing 
to  her,  but  to  God  who  had  raised  the  storm,  she 
heroically  declared  that  the  visible  interference 
of  God  in  her  favour  was  that  part  of  the  suc- 
cess from  which  she  derived  the  truest  honour. 

Incidents  and  occasions  every  day  arise,  whicii 
not  only  call  on  us  to  trust  in  God,  but  which 
furnish  us  with  suitable  occasion  of  vindicating, 
if  I  may  presume  to  use  the  expression,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
government  of  human  affairs;  yet  there  is  no 
duty  which  we  perform  with  less  alacrity 
Strange,  that  we  should  treat  the  Lord  of  hea» 
ven  and  earth  with  less  confidence  than  we  ex- 
ercise towards  each  other !  That  we  should  vin- 
dicate the  honour  of  a  common  acquaintance 
with  more  zeal  than  that  of  our  insulted  Maker 
and  Preserver  I 

If  we  hear  a  friend  accused  of  any  act  of  in- 
justice, though  we  cannot  bring  any  positive 
proof  why  he  should  be  acquitted  of  this  specific 
charge,  yet  we  resent  the  injury  offered  to  hie 
character  ;  we  clear  him  of  the  individual  allO' 
gation  on  the  ground  of  his  general  conduct,  in- 
ferring that  from  the  nui  lerous  instances  we 
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cui  prodao0  of  hia  raetitnde  on  oUier  oocMJoni, 
bt  cannot  be  gfuilty  of  the  alleged  injustice.  We 
reason  from  analogy,  and  in  general  we  reason 
fairly.  But  when  we  presume  to  judge  of  the 
Most  Hiffh,  instead  of  vindicating  his  rectitude 
on  the  same  groundfi,  under  a  providence  seem- 
ingly severe ;  instead  of  reverting,  as  in  the  case 
of  oar  friend,  to  the  thousand  instances  we  have 
formerly  tasted  of  his  kindness;  instead  of  giving 
God  the  same  credit  we  give  to  his  erring  crea- 
tore,  and  inferring  from  hia  past  goodneta,  that 
the  present  inexplicable  dispensation  must  be 
consistent,  though  we  cannot  explain  how,  with 
his  general  character,  we  mutinously  accuse 
liim  of  inconsistency,  nay  of  injustice.  We  ad- 
mit virtually  the  most  monstrous  anomaly  in  the 
character  of  the  perfect  God. 

But  what  a  cdiie  has  revelation  furnished  to 
the  intricate  jibyriath  wnich  seems  to  involve 
the  conduct  which  we  impiously  question !  It 
vnrols  the  volume  of  divine  Providence,  lays 
open  the  mysterious  map  of  infinite  wisdom, 
throws  a  bright  light  on  ^  darkest  dispensa- 
tions, vindicaces  the  inequality  of  appearances, 
and  points  to  that  blessed  region,  where  to  all 
who  have  truly  loved  ana  served  God,  every  ap« 
parent  wrong  shall  be  approved  to  have  been  un- 
:  mpeachably  right,  every  affliction  a  mercy,  and 
the  sevemst  trials  the  shortest  blessings. 

So  blind  has  sin  made  us,  that  the  glory  of 
tlod  is  concealed  from  us,  by  the  very  means 
which,  could  wo  discern  aright,  would  display 
^.  That  train  of  second  causes,  which  he  has 
so  marvellously  disposed,  obstructs  our  view  of 
himself.  We  are  so  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
anmediate  eliect,  that  our  short  sight  penetrates 
■lot  to  the  first  cause.  To  see  him  as  he  is,  is 
reserved  to  be  the  happiness  of  a  better  wt>rld. 
We  shall  then  indeed  *  admire  him  in  his  saints, 
and  in  all  them  that  believe  ;*  we  shall  see  how 
necessary  it  was  for  thoee  whose  bliss  is  now  so 
perfect,  to  have  been  poor,  and  despised,  and  op- 
pressed.  We  shall  see  why  the  *  ungodly  were 
in  such  prosperity.*  Let  us  give  God  credit 
here  lor  what  we  shall  then  fully  know  ;  let  us 
adore  now,  what  we  shall  understand  hereafVer. 

They  who  take  up  religion  on  a  false  ground 
will  never  adhere  to  it  If  they  adopt  it  merely 
ibr  the  peace  and  pleasantness  it  brings,  they 
win  desert  it  as  soon  as  they  find  their  adherence 
to  it  will  bring  them  into  diiliculty,  distress,  or 
discredit  It  seldom  answers  therefore  to  at- 
tempt making  proeelytcs  by  hanging  out  false 
colours.  Tne  Christian  *  endures  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible.*  He  who  adopts  religion  for 
the  sake  of  immediate  enjoyment,  will  not  do  a 
virtuous  action  that  is  disagreeable  to  himself; 
nor  resist  a  temptation  that  is  alluring,  present 
pleasure  being  his  motive.  There  is  no  sure 
oasis  (or  virtue  but  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  brieht  reversion  ibr  which  that 
love  is  pleaged.  Without  this,  as  soon  as  the 
paths  of  piety  become  roueh  and  thorny,  we 
shall  stray  into  pleasant  pastures. 

Religion,  however,  has  her  own  peculiar  ad- 
▼antages.  In  the  transaction  of  all  worldly  af- 
fairs, there  are  many  and  great  difllicnlties. 
There  may  be  several  ways  out  of  which  to 
choose.  Men  of  the  first  understanding  are  not 
••Viye  certain  which  of  these  ways  is  the  best 


PerMMiB  of  tbf  deepest  pinstfatiia  are  foil  ef 
doubt  and  perplexity ;  their  minds  art  undecided 
how  to  act,  kst  while  they  parsne  one  roada 
they  may  be  neglecting  another  which  mig bt 
better  have  oondoolod  tbom  to  their  prDpoeMl 
end. 

In  religion  the  case  ia  difieient,  and,  in  thii'' 
respect,  easy.  As  a  Christian  can  liave  bat  one 
object  in  view,  he  is  also  certain  there  iabateBi 
way  of  attaining  it  Where  there  is  bat  om 
end,  it  prevents  all  possibility  of  cfaooainfwnog 
— where  there  is  bat  one  road,  it  -takes  awaf  all 
perplexity  as  to  the  coarse  of  parsuit  That  «e 
so  often  wander  wide  of  the  mark,  is  not  froia 
any  want  of  plainness  in  the  path,  bat  fram  thi 
perverseness  of  oiir  will  in  not  choosing  it, 
from  the  indolence  of  our  mind  in  not  fbUovisg 
it  np. 

In  our  attachments  to  earthly  things,  even  ths 
most  innocent,  there  is  always  a  danfer  of  es. 
cess ;  but  from  this  danger  we  are  here  perfectly 
exempt,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  excess  in 
oar  love  to  that  Being  who  has  demsnded  tU 
whole  heart.  This  peremptory  reqaiaition  cols 
off  all  debate.  Had  God  required  only  a  pertioa, 
even  were  it  a  large  portion,  we  might  be  paxded 
in  settling  the  quantum.  We  might  be  plottiag 
how  large  a  part  we  might  venture  to  keep  back 
without  absolutely  forfeiting  our  sslsty;  wa 
might  be  haggling  for  deductions,  baigaining 
for  abatements,  and  be  perpetually  compffomising 
with  our  Maker.  But  the  injonetioB  is  entire, 
the  command  is  definitive,  the  portion  is  nnequl* 
vocaL  Though  it  is  so  compressed  in  the  ex- 
pression, yet  it  is  so  expansive  and  ample  in  the 
measure :  it  is  so  distinct  a  claim,  so  imperatiie 
a  requisition  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
strength ;  aU  the  affections  of  the  heart  and 
soul :  that  there  is  not  the  least  opening  left  fa 
litigation ;  no  place  for  any  thing  but  absolots 
unreserved  compliance. 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  God  is  infinita. 
We  must  therefore  while  we  keep  oar  beaiti 
humble,  keep  our  aims  high.  Our  highest  ser- 
vices indeed  are  but  finite,  imperfect  Bat  as 
God  is  unlimited  in  goodness,  he  shoold  hafs 
our  unlimited  love.  The  best  we  can  offer  is 
poor,  but  let  us  not  withhold  that  best  He  doi 
serves  incomparably  more  than  we  have  to  give. 
Let  us  not  give  him  less  than  all.  If  he  has  en- 
nobled our  corrupt  nature  with  spiritnal  affec- 
tions, let  us  not  refuse  their  noblest  sspirations, 
to  their  noblest  object  Let  him  not  behold  as 
so  prodigally  lavinhing  our  aflfections  on  the 
meanest  of  his  bounties,  as  to  have  nothing  lefl 
for  himself.  As  the  standard  of  every  thing  in 
religion  is  high,  let  us  endeavour  to  act  in  it  with 
the  highest  intention  of  mind,  with  the  largest 
use  of  our  faculties.  Let  us  obev  him  with  the 
most  intense  love,  adore  him  with  the  most  ftr» 
vent  gratitude.  Let  us  *  praise  him  according 
to  his  excellent  greatness.'  Let  us  serve  him 
with  all  the  strength  of  our  capacity,  with  all 
the  devotion  of  our  will. 

Grace  being  a  new  principle  added  lo  oar  na- 
tural powers,  as  it  determines  the  desires  to  a 
higher  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to  their  activity. 
We  shall  best  prove  its  dominion  over  us  by  de- 
siring to  exert  ourselves  in  the  oaose  of  lieaien 
with  the  same  energy  with  which  wo  oBse  ei 
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•ftod  ovnrifw  fai  the  eaim  of  iIm  wvirld.  The 
world  wu  too  little  to  fill  our  whole  eapecUy. 
Seml'igtT  lamented  how  mach  wu  loot  beeaoie 
ao  fiiie  a  poet  as  Claadian,  in  bia  cboioe  of  a  aab- 
jeot,  wanted  matter  worthy  of  hia  talent;  but  it 
It  the  felicity  of  the  Chrietian  to  have  choeen  a 
theme  to  which  all  the  powers  of  his  heart  and 
of  hia  nnderstandinif  will  be  ibond  inadequate. 
It  is  the  ;lorj  of  religion  to  sapoly  an  object 
worthy  of  the  entire  oonseeration  of  every  power, 
Iheolty  and  affoction  of  an  immaterial,  immortal 
beuf. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

TkM  Hud  tf  Gcd  to  be  mcknawUdged  in  Ot 
dwy  eircuwuiancea  of  life. 

If  we  would  indeed  love  God,  let  us  *  acquaint 
enrselvea  with  him.*  The  word  of  inspiration 
hae  aasQfed  us  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  *  be 
at  peace.*  As  we  cannot  love  an  unknown  God, 
eo  neither  can  we  know  him,  or  even  approach 
toward  that  knowledge,  but  on  the  terms  which 
he  himeelf  hdda  out  to  us ;  neither  will  he  save 
m  bat  in  the  method  which  he  himself  has  pre- 
Krifaod.  Hia  very  perfections,  the  just  objects 
of  oar  ndoration,  all  stand  in  the  way  of  crea- 
twio  so  foihy.  His  justice  is  the  flaming 
award  which  esdudes  us  ftom  the  Paradise  we 
have  ferfthed.  Hia  purity  is  so  opposed  to  our 
canuutioBa,  hie  onnipotonce  to  our  infirmity, 
hh  wtadem  to  oar  fbUy,  that  had  we  not  to  plead 
tlw  gioal  propitiation,  those  very  attributes  which 
««  now  oar  trost;  would  be  our  terror.  The 
OMSt  opposite  images  of  human  conception,  the 
wideat  eitiMMa  of  human  language,  are  need 
tor  the  parpoeaof  ahowing  what  God  is  to  us  in 
-ear  nataru  atate,  and  what  he  is  under  the 
Chrietian  dispensation.  The  '  consuming  fire* 
IB  tranefiirmed  into  essential  love. 

Bat  as  we  cannot  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
peiiecCioa,  eo  we  cannot  love  him  with  that  pure 
aaoiei,  whioh  animates  glorified  spirits.  But 
there  ia  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  him, 
aa  initial  love  of  him,  for  which  he  has  furninh- 
ed  aa  with  mesne  by  his  works,  by  his  word, 
aad  hf  hia  Spirit  Even  in  this  weak  and  bar. 
ren  noil  some  germs  will  shoot,  some  blossoms 
win  open,  of  tluit  celestial  plant,  which,  watered 
hw  Iha  dewe  of  heaven,  and  ripened  b^  the  Sun 
of  rif  hieoaanees,  will,  in  a  more  genial  clime, 
tipond  into  the  fulnesa  of  perfection,  and  bear 
innortal  Ihiits  4n  the  Paradise  of  God. 

A  persoQ  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temper,  who 
kmento  that  he  wants  that  fervor  in  his  love  of 
the  Sapreme  Being,  which  is  apparent  in  more 
ardent  characters,  may  take  comfiMrt,  if  he  find 
the  same  indifference  respecting  his  worldly  at- 
tMhiDonta.  But  if  his  affections  are  intense  to- 
warda  the  perishable  things  of  earth,  while  they 
are  doad  to  sooh  as  are  spiritual,  it  does  not 
ppova  that  be  ia  destitute  of  passions,  but  only 
that  they  are  not  directed  to  the  proper  object. 
If,  however,  he  love  God  with  that  mea»ure  of 
ftelinf  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  he 
will  not  be  panished  or  rewarded  because  the 
stoek  ia  freator  or  smaller  than  that  of  some 
ethecef  hit  Ibllow  ereaturea. 


In  those  intervals  when  oar  eenaa  of  diviaa 
things  is  weak  and  low,  we  must  not  give  wav 
to  distrust,  but  warm  our  hearts  with  &e  recol- 
lection of  our  best  moments.  Our  motives  to 
love  and  gratitude  are  not  now  diminished,  but 
our  spiritual  frame  is  lower,  our  natural  spirito 
are  weaker.  Where  there  is  languor  there  wiU 
be  discouragemente.  But  we  must  not  desistt 
'  Faint  yet  purauing,*  must  be  the  Christian  a 
motta 

There  is  more  merit  (if  ever  we  dare  apply  so 
arrogant  a  word  to  our  worthless  efforte)  in  per- 
severing under  depression  and  disoomfort,  tosn 
in  the  happiest  flow  of  devotion,  when  the  tide 
of  health  and  spirito  runs  high.  Where  there 
is  less  gratification  there  ia  more  disinterested- 
ness. We  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  cheerinf 
eridence,  that  our  love  may  be  equally  pure 
though  it  is  not  equally  fervent,  when  we  persist 
in  serving  our  heavenly  Father  with  the  sama 
consUncy,  though  it  may  please  him  to  with- 
draw  from  us  the  same  consolations.  Perse* 
veranco  may  bring  us  to  the  very  dupositiotoa 
the  abeence  of  which  we  are  lamenting — *0 
terry  thou  the  Lord*s  leisure,  be  strong  and  ha 
shall  comfort  thy  heart.* 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  we  are  reli- 
gious, because  we  know  something  of  religion. 
We  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  pious  sentimente 
we  reaid,  and  we  talk  aa  if  the  thoughteof  other 
men*a  heada  were  really  the  feelin([s  of  our  own 
hearts.  But  piety  has  not  ite  seat  m  the  memo- 
ry, but  in  the  afiections,  for  which  however  the 
memory  is  an  excellent  purveyor,  though  a  bad 
substitute.  Instead  of  an  undue  elation  of  heart 
when  we  peruse  some  of  the  pealmist*s  beautiful 
effusions,  we  should  feel  a  deep  aelf.abaaeinent 
at  the  reflection,  that  however  our  case  may 
sometimes  resemble  his,  jret  how  inapplicable  to 
our  hearte  are  the  ardent  expressions  of  his  re- 
pcntence,  the  overflowing  of  his  gratitude,  the 
depth  of  his  submission,  the  entirenesa  of  his 
self.dedication,  the  fervour  of  his  love.  But  ha 
who  indeed  can  once  say  with  him,  *  Thou  art 
my  portion,*  will,  like  him,  surrender  himself 
unreservedly  to  his  service. 

It  is  important  that  we  never  suffer  our  faith, 
any  more  than  our  love,  to  be  depresaed  or  ele- 
vated, by  miiteking  for  ite  own  operations,  the 
ramblings  of  a  busy  imagination.  The  steady 
principle  of  faith  must  not  look  for  ite  character 
to  the  vagaries  of  a  muteble  and  fantesiic  fancv 
— La  foUe  de  la  Mmieon,  as  she  has  been  well 
denominated.  Faith  which  has  once  fixed  her 
foot  on  the  im muteble  Rock  of  Ages,  fastened 
her  firm  eye  on  the  Cross,  and  stretched  out  her 
triumphant  hand  to  seize  the  promised  crown, 
will  not  suffer  her  stebilit^  to  depend  on  this 
cver.shifUng  faculty ;  she  will  not  be  driven  to 
despair  by  the  blackest  shades  of  ite  pencil,  nor 
be  betrayed  into  a  careless  security,  by  ite  most 
flattering  and  vivid  colours. 

One  cause  of  the  fluctuations  of  our  faith  is, 
that  we  are  too  read  j  to  judge  the  Almighty  by 
our  own  low  stendard.  We  iudge  him  not  by 
his  own  declarations  of  what  he  is,  and  what  he 
will  do,  but  by  our  own  feelings  and  practices. 
Wo  ourselves  are  too  little  disposed  to  forgive 
those  who  have  ofiended  us.  We  Iherelbra 
conclude  that  God  cannot  pardon  our  offencaa 
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We  aatpeet  him  to  be  implacable,  beeauae  we 
are  apt  to  be  ao,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  he  can  past  by  injariei,  beoauie  we  find 
it  ao  hard  to  do  it  When  we  do  forgrive,  it  ia 
prudg^inrly  and  superficially ;  we  therefore  infer 
that  God  cannot  forgfive  freely  and  fully.  We 
make  a  hypocritical  diatinction   between  for- 

S'Ting  and  forgetting  injuries.  God  clears  away 
a  aoore  when  he  grants  the  pardou.  He  doea 
not  only  say,  *  thy  sins  and  thy  iniquities  will 
I  fivgivQ,*  but  *  I  will  remember  them  no  more.* 

We  are  disposed  to  utj^  the  smalineas  of  our 
olfonces,  as  a  plea  for  their  fbrgiveness ;  whereas 
God  to  exhibit  the  boundlessness  of  his  own 
mercy,  has  taught  us  to  allege  a  plea  directly 
flontrary — ^^Lord,  pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is 
grtatJ'  To  natural  reason  this  argument  of 
David  ia  most  extraordinary.  But  while  he 
ftlt  that  the  greatness  of  his  own  iniquity  left 
him  no  resource,  but  in  the  mercy  of  God,  he 
ftlt  that  God*8  mercy  was  grcator  even  than  his 
own  sin.  What  a  large,  what  a  magnificent 
idea  doea  it  give  us  of  the  divine  power  and  good- 
ness, that  ioB  believer,  instead  of  pleading  the 
■mallneas  of  his  own  offences  as  a  motive  for 
pardon,  pleads  only  the  abundance  of  the  divine 
oompassion ! 

We  are  told  that  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
to  *  seek  God.*  We  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  Yet  it  would  be  less  irksome  to 
corrupt  nature,  in  pursuit  of  this  knowledge,  to 

Eo  a  pilgrimage  to  distant  lands,  than  to  seek 
im  within  our  own  hearts.  Our  own  heart  ia 
the  true  terra  ineognitia :  a  land  more  foreign 
and  unknown  to  us,  then  the  regions  of  the  polar 
eircle.  Yet  that  heart  is  the  place,  in  which  an 
acquaintance  with  God  must  be  sought  It  is 
there  we  must  worship  him,  if  we  would  wor- 
■hip  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

But,  alas !  the  heart  is  not  the  home  of  a 
worldly  man,  it  is  scarcely  the  home  of  a  Chris- 
tian. If  business  and  pleasure  arc  the  natural 
element  of  the  generality — a  dreary  vacuity, 
■loth  and  insensibility,  too  oflcn  worse  than  both, 
diaincline,  disqualify  too  many  Christians  for 
the  pursuit 

I  have  observed,  and  I  think  I  have  heard 
others  observe,  that  a  common  beggar  had 
rather  screen  himself  under  the  wall  of  a  church, 
yard,  if  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  rain,  though 
the  church  door  stand  invitingly  open,  than  take 
aheltor  within  it,  while  divine  service  is  per- 
forming.  It  is  a  less  annoyance  to  him  to  be 
drenched  with  the  atorm,  than  to  enjoy  the  con> 
venionce  of  a  shelter  and  a  seat,  if  he  must  en- 
joy them  at  the  heavy  price  of  listening  to  the 
■•rmon. 

While  we  condemn  the  beggar,  let  us  look 
into  our  own  hearte ;  happy  if  we  cannot  there 
detect  somewhat  of  the  same  indolence,  indis- 
poscdness,  and  distoste  to  serious  things  !  Hap- 
py, if  we  do  not  find,  that  we  prefer  not  only 
our  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  but,  I  had  almost 
■aid,  our  very  pains,  and  vexations,  and  incon- 
veniences, to  communing  with  our  Maker ! 
Happy,  if  we  had  not  rather  be  absorbed  in  our 
petty  cares,  and  little  disturbances,  provided  we 
can  contrive  to  make  them  the  means  of  occupy- 
ing our  thoughts,  filling  up  our  minds,  and 
drawing  them  away  firom  that  devout  inter- 


coaree,  which  demanda  IIm  lifalitaC  •zercM  «f 
our  rational  powera,  the  highaat  eltTatiiOB  oTov 
spiritual  affections !  Is  it  noi  to  be  apprvheodsd, 
that  the  dread  of  being  driven  to  Ihu  sacred  ia. 
tercourae  ia  one  grand  eaose  of  that  aetivity  and 
restlessness,  which  aeU  the  world  in  meh  per 
petual  motion  7 

Though  we  are  nuAj  to  cajireaa  a  genenl 
aenae  of  our  confidence  in  Almighty  goadnesB, 
yet  what  definite  meaning  do  we  annex  to  the 
expression  ?  What  practical  eridenoea  have  we 
to  produce,  that  we  really  do  troat  him  T  Does 
this  trust  deliver  us  from  worldly  anxiety  7  Does 
it  exonerate  us  from  the  same  perturbation  of 
spirito,  which  those  endure  who  make  no  sueb 
profession  7  Does  it  relieve  the  mind  from  dookt 
and  distrust  7  Does  it  tranquilliae  the  troabled 
heart,  doea  it  regulate  ito  disorders,  and  oon^ 
pose  ito  fluctuations  7  Does  it  eooth  xu  onder 
irritetion7  Does  it  support  under  trials?  Doei 
it  fortify  us  against  temptationa  7  Dms  it  lead 
us  to  reposs  a  full  oonfidenoe  in  that  Beiag 
whom  we  profbss  to  trust  7  Doea  it  prodnes  ia 
us,  *  that  work  of  righteousness,  which  ia  peaet,* 
that  effect  of  righteouaneaa,  which  ia  *  quietness 
and  assurance  for  ever  ?*  Do  wa  commit  our- 
selves and  our  concerns  to  God  in  word,  er  in 
reality  7  Does  this  implicit  reliance  aimplify 
our  desires?  Does  it  induce  us  to  credit  the 
testimony  of  his  word  and  the  promises  of  his 
Gospel  7  Do  we  not  even  entertain  ■ome  ■eeiat 
suspicions  of  his  faithfulneaa  and  troth  ia  our 
hearts,  when  we  persuade  othera  and  try  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  we  unreeeivedlj  trust  him. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  our  want  of  love  to  God,  by  our  not 
being  as  forward  to  vindUaie  tho  divine  condact 
as  to  justify  that  of  an  acquaintance.  The  sams 
illustration  may  express  our  reluctance  to  trasl 
in  God.  If  a  tried  friend  engage  to  do  us  a 
kindness,  though  he  may  not  think  it  neoeassaiy 
to  explain  the  particular  manner  in  which  m 
intends  to  do  it,  we  repose  on  his  word.  Aasor- 
ed  of  the  result,  we  are  neither  rery  ioqointive 
about  the  mode  nor  the  deUil.  But  do  we  treat 
our  Almighty  friend  with  the  aame  liberal  con- 
fidence? Are  we  not  murmuring  becaoaa  we 
cannot  see  all  the  proceas  of  his  wJ ministration, 
and  follow  his  movemente  step  by  step  7  Do  we 
wait  the  development  of  hia  plan,  in  fnll  aasur- 
ance  that  the  issue  will  be  ultimateljf  ^ood? 
Do  we  trust  that  he  is  ss  abundantly  mUin^  aa 
able,  to  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  ask  or  thuk, 
if  by  our  suspicions  we  do  not  ofiend  him,  if  by 
our  infidelity  we  do  nut  provoke  himl  In  shorty 
do  we  not  think  ourselves  utterly  undone,  when 
we  have  only  but  Providence  to  trust  to  7 

We  are  perhaps  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
God  in  our  merries,  nay,  we  oonftaa  him  in  the 
ordinary  enjoymente  of  life.  In  some  of  these 
common  mercies,  as  in  a  bright  dav,  a  ralreah- 
ing  shower,  a  delightful  acencry,  a  aiad  of  sea- 
sitive  pleasure,  an  hilaritv  of  apirita,  a  sort  of 
animal  enjoyment,  though  of  a  refined  natare, 
mixes  itself  with  our  devotional  fteling* ;  and 
though  we  confess  and  adore  the  (nontifbi 
Giver,  we  do  it  with  a  little  mixture  of  aelf-oom. 
placency,  and  of  human  gratification,  which  ha 
pardons  and  accepta. 

But  we  must  look  for  him  in 
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malinff,  we  miMt  acknowledge  him  cm  oeca- 


ezhiUrating,  ieam  Mnaibly  gntifjing, 
It  M  not  only  in  his  promises  thai  God  manifests 
his  mercy.  His  tbreatenioffs  are  proofs  of  the 
aam«  compaaaionato  hive.  He  threatens,  not  to 
{Nuish,  but  by  the  warning,  to  snatch  from  the 
punishment 

We  may  also  trace  marks  of  his  hand,  not 
only  in  the  awful  visitations  of  life,  not  only  in 
the  severer  dispensations  of  his  providence,  but 
in  vexations  so  trivial  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
suspect  that  they  are  providential  appointments, 
did  we  not  know  that  our  daily  life  is  made  up 
of  onimportant  circumstances  rather  than  of 
great  events.  As  they  are,  however,  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  exercise  the  Christian  tern- 
pera  and  affections,  we  may  traco  the  hand  of 
our  heavenly  Father  in  those  daily  little  disap- 
pointments and  hourly  vexations,  which  occur 
even  in  the  most  prosperous  state,  and  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  humanity. 
-^We  moat  trace  that  same  beneficent  hand, 
secretly  at  work  for  our  purification,  our  cor- 
rection, our  weaning  from  life ;  in  the  imper- 
fectiona  and  dlsagreeableness  of  those  who  may 
be  aboat  us ;  in  the  perversencss  of  those  with 
whom  we  tranaact  business,  and  in  those  inter- 
ruptiona  which  break  in  upon  our  favourite  en- 
gagements. 

We  are  perhaps  too  much  addicted  to  our  in- 
neeeni  deiighta,  or  we  are  too  fond  of  our  leisure, 
of  our  learned,  even  of  our  religious  leisure. 
But  while  we  say  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here, 
the  divine  vision  is  withdrawn,  and  wo  are  com- 
pelled to  come  down  from  the  mount.  Or,  pcr- 
liape,  we  do  nol  improve  our  retirement  to  the 
purpoBca  Sbf  which  it  was  granted,  and  to  whicli 
we  liad  resolved  to  devote  it,  and  our  time  is 
broken  in  Qpon  to  make  us  more  sensible  of  its 
value.  Or  we  feel  a  complacency  in  our  leisure, 
a  pride  in  our  books ;  perhaps  we  foci  proud  of 
the  good  things  wo  are  intending  to  say,  or  me- 
ditating to  write,  or  preparing  to  do.  A  check 
ia  ncceseary,  yet  it  is  given  in  a  way  almost  im- 
perceptible. The  hand  that  gives  it  is  unseen, 
i«  unsuspected,  yet  it  is  the  same  gracious  hand 
which  directa  the  more  important  events  of  life. 
An  importunate  application,  a  disqualifying, 
though  not  severe  indisposition,  a  family  avoca- 
tion, a  letter  important  to  the  writer,  but  un- 
aeasonable  to  us,  breaks  in  on  our  projected 
privacy  ;  calls  us  to  a  sacrifice  of  our  inclination, 
to  a  renunciation  of  our  own  will.  These  inccs- 
sant  trials  of  temper,  if  well  improved,  may  be 
more  salutary  to  the  mind,  than  the  finest  pas- 
sige  we  had  intended  to  read,  or  tlic  sublimest 
sentiment  we  had  fiincied  we  should  write. 

Instead  then  of  going  in  search  of  groat  mor- 
tifications, aa  a  certain  class  of  pious  writers 
recommend,  let  us  cheerfully  bear  and  diligently 
improve  these  inferior  trials  which  God  prc- 
parea  for  ua.  Submission  to  a  cross  which  he 
isflicts,  lo  a  disappointment  which  he  sends,  to  a 
ountradiction  of  our  self-love,  whidi  he  appoints, 
ii  a  far  better  exorcise  than  great  penances  of 
oar  own  c:hooaing.  Perpetual  conquests  over  im- 
patience, ill-temper,  and  self-will,  indicate  a  bet- 
ter spirit  than  any  self-imposed  mortification. 
We  may  traverse  oceans,  and  scale  mountains 
on  unoommanded  pilFrimages,  without  pleasing 


God ;  we  may  please  him  without  any  other 
ertion  than  by  crossing  our  own  will. 

Perhaps  you  had  been  busying  your  imagina- 
tion  with  some  projected  scheme,  not  only  law- 
ful, but  laudable.  Tho  design  was  radically 
good,  but  the  supposed  value  of  your  own 
agency,  might  too  much  interfere,  might  a  little 
taint  the  purity  of  your  best  intentions.  The 
motives  were  so  mixed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  them.  Sudden  sickness  obstructed  the 
design.  You  naturally  lament  the  failure,  not 
perceiving  that,  however  good  the  work  might 
be  for  others,  the  sickness  was  better  for  your- 
selfl  An  act  of  charity  was  in  your  intention, 
but  God  saw  that  your  soul  required  th^exerciso 
of  a  more  difficult  virtue ;  that  humility  and  re- 
signation, that  the  patience,  acquiescence,  and 
contrition  of  a  sick  bed,  were  more  necessary 
for  you.  He  accepts  the  n*editated  work  as  far 
as  it  was  designed  for  his  glory,  but  he  calls 
his  servant  to  other  duties,  which  were  mtnre 
salutary  for  him,  and  of  which  tl^e  master  was 
the  better  judge.  He  sets  aside  his  work,  and 
orders  him  to  wait,  the  more  difficult  part  of 
his  task.  As  far  as  your  motive  was  pure,  you 
will  receive  the  reward  of  your  unperformed 
charity,  though  not  the  grratification  of  the  per- 
formance. If  it  was  not  pure,  you  are  rescued 
from  the  danger  attending  a  right  action  per- 
formed on  a  worldly  principle.  You  may  be 
tho  better  Christian  though  one  good  deed  ia 
subtracted  from  your  cat«Iogoe. 

By  a  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  you  had 
perhaps  attracted  the  public  esteem. — An  ani- 
mal activity  had  partly  stimulated  your  exer- 
tions. The  love  of  reputation  begins  to  mix 
itself  with  vour  better  motives.  You  do  not,  it 
is  presumed,  act  entirely  or  chiefly  for  liumac 
applause ;  but  you  arc  too  sensible  to  it  It  is  a 
delicious  poison  which  begins  to  infuse  itself 
into  your  purest  cup.  You  acknowledge  indeed 
tlio  sublimity  of  higher  motives,  'but  do  you 
never  feel  that,  separated  from  this  accompani- 
ment of  self,  they  would  be  too  abstracted,  too 
speculative,  and  might  become  too  little  produc- 
tive both  of  activity  and  of  sensible  gratifica- 
tion ?  You  begin  to  feel  the  human  incentive 
necessary,  and  your  spirits  would  flag  if  it  wero 
withdrawn. 

This  sensibility  to  praise  would  gradually 
tarnish  the  purity  of  your  best  actions.  IIo 
who  sees  your  heart,  as  well  as  your  works, 
mercifully  snatches  you  from  the  perils  of  pros- 
perity. Malice  is  awakened.  Your  most  meri- 
torious  actions  arc  ascribed  to  the  most  corrupt 
motives.  You  are  attacked  just  where  your 
character  is  least  vulnerable.  The  enemies 
whom  your  success  raised  up,  are  raised  up  by 
God,  less  to  punish  than  to  save  you.  We  aro 
far  from  meaning  that  ho  can  ever  be  tlie  author 
of  evil;  ho  does  not  excite  or  approve  tho  ca- 
lumny, but  he  uses  your  calumniators  as  iustru 
ments  of  your  purification.  Your  fame  was  too 
dear  to  you.  It  is  a  costly  sacrifice,  but  God 
requires  it  It  must  be  offered  up.  You  would 
gladly  compound  for  anv,  for  every  other  offer- 
ing, but  this  is  the  offering  he  chooses :  and 
while  he  graciously  continues  to  employ  you 
for  his  glory,  he  thus  teaches  you  to  renounce 
your  own.    He  sends  this  trial  as  a  tost,  b* 
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which  70a  are  to  trj  joonelf.  He  thai  inttracta 
700  not  to  abandon  voor  Chriatian  exertinna,  but 
to  elevate  the  principle  which  inapired  them,  to 
defecate  it  from  all  impure  admixturea. 

By  thus  atrippin^  the  moat  enj^agin^r  employ- 
menta  of  thia  dangeroua  deligfht,  by  infuaing 
some  dropa  of  aalutary  bitterneaa  into  our  aweet- 
eat  draught, by  aome  of  thoae  ill-taated  but  whole- 
aome  merctea,  he  fjrracioualy  compela  ua  to  re- 
turn to  himaelf.  By  taking  away  the  ataya  by 
which  we  are  perpetually  propping  up  our  fVail 
delighta,  they  fall  to  the  ground.  We  are  aa  it 
were  driven  back  to  Him,  who  condeacenda  to 
receive  i|a,  afler  we  have  tried  every  thmg  elae, 
and  after  every  thing  elm  haa  failed  ua,'and 
though  he  knows  we  should  not  have  returned 
to  Him  if  every  thing  elae  had  not  failed  us.  He 
makea  ua  feel  our  weakness,  that  we  may  have 
recourae  to  his  atrengtii ;  he  makea  us  sensible 
of  our  hitherto  unperceived  sins,  that  we  may 
take  refuge  in  hia  everlaating  compassion 


CHAP.  IX. 

Chrittianity  Univer$al  in  it§  Re^isitioM* 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  people  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  moat  awful  injunctiona,  and  emancipate 
tbemaelvea  from  aome  of  the  most  solemn  re- 

auiaitions  of  Scripture,  by  affecting  to  believe 
!iat  they  do  not  apply  to  them.  They  consider 
them  aa  belonging  exclusively  to  the  first  age 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  were  immediately  addreaaed ;  consequently 
the  neceaaity  to  observe  them  doea  not  extend  to 

Eeraona  under  an  eatablished  Christianity,  to 
ereditary  Christians. 

These  exceptions  are  particulaily  applied  to 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines,  so  forcibly  and 
repeatedly  p^esBcd  in  the  Epistles.  The  reason- 
era  endeavour  to  persuade  themaelvea  that  it  waa 
onlv  the  Ephcsians,  *  who  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins* — that  it  was  only  the  Galatians  who 
are  enjoined  *  not  to  fulfil  the  lusta  of  the  flesh* — 
that  it  wa8  only  the  Philippians  who  were  'ene- 
mies to  the  cross  of  Christ.*  They  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  comfortable  assurances  of  a 
geographical  security.  As  they  know  that  they 
are  neitiher  Ephcaians,  Galatians,  nor  Philippi- 
ana,  they  have  of  course  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reproofs, expostulations,  or  threatenings 
which  were  originally  directed  to  the  converts 
among  those  people.  They  console  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  it  waa  only  these  pagans 
who  *  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world* — who  were  *strangera  from  the  covenants 
of  promise* — and  who  were  *  without  God  in  the 
world.' 

But  these  aelf-aatisfied  critics  would  do  well 
to  learn  that  not  only  *  circumcision  or  uncir- 
cnmcision,* — but  baptiam  or  no  baptism  '  avail- 
etli  nothing,*  (I  mean  aa  a  more  form)  *  but  a 
new  creature.'  An  irreligious  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity  is  as  much  *  a  atranger  and  foreigner,  as 
a  heathen ;  he  is  no  more  *  a  fellow  citizen  of 
the  fainta,'  and  of  the  household  of  God  than  a 
Colo^ian  or  Galatian  was,  before  the  Christian 
dispensation  had  reached  them. 
But  the  persons  to  whom  the  Apoatlca  preach- 


ed had,  before  their  eonvenioB  aoTiMa  to  wlnA 
we  are  not  liable,  they  had  certainly  dUBeriliN 
afterwarda  from  which  we  are  happily  ezeapt 
There  were  indeed  diflfereneea  intween  then 
and  oB  in  external  aitnatkni,  in  loeal  dreaa. 
■tances,  references  which  we  ought  certainly  to 
take  into  the  account  in  perusing  the  epislkt 
We  allow  that  they  were  immediately,  bot  «t 
do  not  allow  that  they  were  esduaive^,  appU. 
cable  to  them.  It  would  have  been  too  fiauled 
an  object  for  inapiration  to  haye  confined  ilB  ia- 
struetions  to  any  one  period,  when  its  paiposs 
was  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the  whole 
unborn  world.  That  these  converts  were  nun- 
culoualy  *  called  out  of  darkness  into  the  maid, 
lous  light  of  the  gospel'— that  they  were  diaBfBd 
from  gross  blindness  to  a  rapid  iUonunatkiii-* 
that  the  embracing  the  new  faith  expoeed  Unid 
to  peraecution,  reproach  and  ignominy— that  the 
few  had  to  struggle  against  the  world— Ihit 
laws,  principalitiea  and  powers  whiefa  sappnt 
oor  fiuth  opposed  theirs — these  are  distinetiaai 
of  which  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight :  nor  shoaU 
we  forget  that  not  only  all  the  diaadyantagesliy 
on  their  side  in  thia  antecedent  oondition,  bat 
that  alao  all  the  superiority  lies  on  oars  in  that 
which  is  subsequent 

But  however  the  condition  of  the  ezternal 
state  of  the  Church  might  differ,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  any  difference  in  the  interior  stale 
of  the  individual  Christian.  On  whatsver  high 
principles  of  devotedtaeas  to  God  and  lote  to  man 
they  were  called  to  act,  we  are  called  to  act  on 
preciaely  the  same.  If  their  faith  was  caUed  to 
more  painfUl  exertions,  if  their  self-denial  to 
harder  sacrifices,  iftheir  renunciation  of  aartUy 
things  to  severer  triala ,  let  ua  thankfolly  remsm. 
her  thia  would  naturally  be  the  case  at  the  fint 
introduction  of  a  religion  which  hacT  to  combat 
with  the  pride,  prejudicea  and  enmity  of  cormpt 
nature,  inveated  with  temporal  power: — ^Tbat 
the  hostile  party  would  not  fail  U>  perceive  how 
much  the  new  religion  opposed  itself  to  their 
corruptions,  and  that  it  waa  introducing  a  spirit 
which  was  in  direct  and  avowed  hostihty  to  ths 
spirit  of  the  world. 

But  while  we  are  deeply  thankful  for  the  di- 
minished  difficulties  of  an  establiahed  faith,  let 
us  never  forget  that  Christianity  aUows  of  nodi- 
minution  in  the  temper,  of  no  abatement  in  the 
spirit,  which  constituted  a  Christian  in  the  firrt 
ages  of  the  church. 

Christianity  is  precisely  the  eame  rengion^ 
now  as  it  was  when  oor  Saviour  was  apoa  earth. 
The  apirit  of  the  world  is  exactly  the  same  now 
as  it  was  then.    And  if  the  most  eminent  of  the 
apostles,  under  the  immediate^guidance  of  fai- 
spiration  were  driven  to  lament  their  conflicts 
with  their  own  corrupt  nature,  the  power  of 
temptation,  combining  with  their  natural  fro' 
pcnsities  to  evil,  how  can  we  expect  that  a  kwer 
faith,  a  slackened  zeal,  an  abated  diligence,  and 
an  inferior  holiness  will  be  accepted  in  «s  f  fis- 
lievers  then  were  not  called  to  higher  dsfress  of 
purity,  to  a  more  elevated  devotion,  to  a  deeper 
humility,  to  greater  rectitude,  patience  and  sin- 
cerity, than  they  are  called  to  in  the  age  in 
whicli  wo  live.    The  promises  are  not  limited 
to  the  period  in  which  they  were  made,  the  aid 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  confined  to  tboea  on  whom  it 
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IS  fint  poQred  onL  TC  wai  ezprenly  declared 
'  St.  Peter  on  its  firet  effiuion,  to  be  promised 
<  obIj  *  to  them  and  their  chiMren,  but  to  all 
M  were  afar  off,  eren  to  as  many  as  the  Lord 
»r  God  ahoald  call* 

If  then  the  same'salvation  be  now  ofTered  as 
,•  ofllbred  at  first,  is  it  not  obvious  that  it  most 
worked  oat  in  tho  same  way  7  And  as  the 
ae  Goapet  retains  the  same  authority  in  all 
M,  so  does  it  maintain  the  same  uni?ersality 
lon^  an  ranks.  Christianity  has  no  by-laws, 
partieolar  exemptions,  no  mdividaal  immu- 
ira.  That  there  is  no  appropriate  way  of  at- 
ninf  aalTalion  for  a  prince  or  a  philosopher, 
proGaMy  one  reason  why  greatness  and  wis. 
m  have  sooAen  rejected  it.  But  if  rank  can- 
t  plead  its  privileges,  genius  cannot  claim  its 
itmctioiis.  That  Christianity  does  not  owe 
sueeesa  to  the  arts  of  rhetoric  or  the  sophistry 
the  schools,  but  thst  God  intended  by  it  *  to 
ike  (bolisb  the  wisdom  of  this  world,'  actually 
ilaina  why  *  the  dispnters  of  thia  world*  have 
rays  been  its  enemies. 

It  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  infinite 
d  to  have  imparted  a  partial  religion.  There 
bat  one  *  gate,'  and  that  a  '  strait*  one ;  but 
I  *  way,*  and  that  a  *  narrow*  one ;  there  is 
;  one  salvation  and  that  a  common  one.  l*he 
■pel  enjoins  the  same  principles  of  love  and 
idicnce  on  all  of  every  condition ;  offers  the 
IM  aide  vnder  the  same  eiigencies ;  the  same 
iporta  onder  til  trials ;  the  same  pardon  to  all 
timta ;  the  same  Saviour  to  all  believers ; 
!  mm  rewards  to  all  who  *  endure  to  the  end.* 
le  temptatwna  of  one  condition  and  the  trials 
another  may  call  fbr  the  exercise  of  difercnt 
aKciaa,  ibr  tM  performance  of  diffbrent  duties, 
t  the  iame  personal  holiness  is  enjoined  on 
External  acta  of  virtue  may  be  promoted 
some  circumstances,  and  impeded  by  others, 
t  tho  graces  of  inward  piety  are  of  universal 
ee,  are  of  eternal  obligation. 
nie  aniversality  of  its  requisitions  is  one  of 
most  distinguishing  characteristics.  In  the 
fan  worM  it  seemed  sufficient  that  a  few  ex- 
sd  spiritis  a  few  fine  geniuses  should  soar  to 
ast  superiority  above  the  mass ;  but  it  was 
per  expected  that  the  mob  of  Rome  or  Athens, 
told  aspire  to  any  religious  sentiments  or  feel- 
;•  in  common  with  Socrates  or  Epictetus.  I 
r  TtiigUm9  sentiments,  because  in  matters  of 
fe  tho  distinctions  were  less  striking,  for  tho 
b  of  Athens  were  competent  critics  in  the 
tmatie  art,  while  they  were  sunk  in  the  most 
pid  and  degrading  idolatry.  As  to  those  of  a 
:ber  daas,  while  no  subject  in  science,  arts  or 
ming  was  too  lofly  or  too  aiistruso  fbr  their 
laiaition,  no  object  in  nature  was  too  Jow,  no 
leeption  of  a  depraved  imagination  was  too 
pare  for  their  worship.  While  the  civil  and 
itical  whdom  of  the  Romans  was  carried  to 
:h  perfbetion  that  their  code  of  laws  has  still 
ilaee  in  the  most  enlightened  countries,  their 
ilaraMy  gross  superstitions,  rank  them  in 
nt  of  religion  with  the  savages  of  Africa.  It 
iws  how  little  a  way  that  reason,  which  ma- 
esAed  itaelf  with  such  unrivslled  vigour  in 
sit  poets,  oratOTs  and  historians,  as  to  make 
;m  still  models  to  ours,  could  go  in  what  re- 
ad to  religion,  when  tliese  polished  people,  in 


the  objects  of  their  worship,  are  enly  on  a  par 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite. 

It  furnishes  the  most  incontrovertible  proof 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  that  it 
was  at  the  very  time,  and  in  the  very  ooantry, 
in  which  knowledge  and  taste  has  attained  their 
utmost  perfection,  when  the  porch  and  the  aca* 
dem^  had  given  laws  to  human  intellect,  that 
atheism  first  assumed  a  shape,  and  established 
itself  into  a  school  of  philosophy.  It  was  at  the 
nioment  when  the  mental  powera  were  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  in  Greece,  that  it  was  settled 
as  an  infallible  truth  in  thia  philosophy,  that  tho 
tenaes  u>trt  the  hif^keMt  natural  light  of  mankind. 
It  was  in  tho  most  enlightened  age  of  Rome  that 
Uris  atheistical  philosophy  was  transplanted 
thither,  and  that  one  of  her  most  elegant  poets 
adopted  it,  and  rendered  popular  by  the  bewitch- 
ing graces  of  his  verse. 

It  seems  aa  if  the  most  accomplished  nations 
stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  light  of 
Revelation ;  fbr  it  was  not  to  the  dark  and  stupid 
corners  of  the  earth  that  the  apostles  had  their 
earliest  missions.  One  of  St  Paurs  first  and 
noblest  expositions  nf  Christian  truth  was  made 
before  the  most  august  deliberative  assembly  in 
the  world,  though,  by  the  way,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  more  than  one  member  of  the  Areopa- 
gus was  converted.  In  Rome,  some  of  the  apos- 
tle's earliest  converts  belonged  to  the  imperial 
palace.  It  was  to  the  metropolis  of  cultivated 
Italy,  it  waa  to  the  *  regions  of  Achaia,'  to  the 
opulent  and  luxurioua  city  of  Corinth,  in  pre- 
ference  to  the  barbarous  countries  of  the  unci- 
vilized world,  that  some  of  his  first  epistles  were 
addressed. 

Even  natural  religion  was  little  understood  bj 
those  who  profbssed  it ;  it  was  full  of  obscurity 
till  viewed  by  the  clear  light  of  the  Gospel.  Not 
only  natural  religion  remained  to  be  clearly 
comprehended,  but  reason  itself  remained  to  be 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  in  the  countries 
where  Revelation  is  professed.  Natural  Reli- 
gion could  not  see  itMif  by  its  own  light.  Reason 
could  not  extricate  itself  from  the  labyrinth  of 
error  and  ignorance  in  which  false  religion  had 
involved  tho  world.  Grace  has  raised  Nature. 
R(!velation  has  given  a  lifl  to  Reason,  and  taught 
her  to  despise  the  follies  and  corruptions  which 
obscured  her  brightness.  If  nature  is  now  deli, 
vered  from  darkness,  it  was  tho  helping  hand 
of  Revelation  which  raised  her  from  the  rubbish 
in  which  she  lay  buried. 

Christianity  has  not  only  given  us  right  con- 
ccptions  of  God,  of  his  holiness,  of  the  way  in 
which  he  will  be  worshipped  ;  it  has  not  only 
given  ua  principles  to  promote  our  happiness 
here,  and  to  insure  it  hereafter ;  but  it  has  really 
taught  us  what  a  proud  philosophy  arrogates  to 
itself,  the  right  use  of  reason.  It  has  given  us 
those  principles  of  examining  and  judging,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  determine  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  false  religions.  *  For  to  what  else 
can  it  be  ascribed,'  say  a  the  sagacious  bishop 
Sherlock,  *  that  in  every  nation  that  names  tlie 
name  of  Christ,  oven  reason  and  nature  see  and 
condemn  the  follies,  to  which  others  are  still, 
for  want  of  the  s&me  help,  held  in  subjection  ?' 

Allowing  however  that  Plati}  and  Antuniaa 
seemed  to  have  been  taught  of  heaven,  yet  tho 
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object  for  which  we  contend  ia,  that  no  provi- 
eion  WQB  made  for  the  Tulgimr.  While  a  feint 
ray  ihono  on  the  pa^  of  philosophy,  the  people 
were  involved  in  darkneas  which  mi^ht  be  felt 
The  million  were  lcf\  to  live  without  knowledge, 
and  to  die  without  hope-  For  what  knowledge 
or  what  hope  would  be  acquired  from  the  pre- 
poaterooa,  though  amusing,  and  in  many  re. 
■pacts  plegant  mythology,  which  they  might 
pick  up  in  their  poets,  the  belief  of  which  seem- 
ed to  be  confined  to  the  populace. 

But  there  was  no  common  principle  of  hope 
or  ibar,  of  faith  or  practice ;  no  motive  of  conso- 
lation, no  bond  of  charity,  no  communion  of 
overlavting  intcreat,  no  reversionary  equality 
between  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  master 
and  the  slave,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian. 

A  religion  was  wanted  which  should  be  of 
general  applicatifin.  Christianity  happily  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  common  exigencies.  It 
furnished  an  adequate  aupply  to  the  nniveraal 
want  Instead  of  perpetual  but  unexpiating  sa- 
crifices to  appease  imaginary  deities, 

Gods,  Bucb  as  gnilt  makes  wcleonw. 

It  presents  *one  oblation  once  offered,  a  full, 
perfect,  and  aufficieot  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
aatiafaction  for  the  sini  of  the  whole  world.*  It 
presents  one  consistent  scheme  of  morals  grow- 
ing out  of  one  uniform  system  of  doctrines ;  one 
perfect  rulo  of  practice,  depending  on  one  prin- 
ciple of  faith ;  it  offers  grace  to  direct  the  one 
and  to  assist  the  other.  It  encircles  the  whole 
sphere  of  duty  with  the  brood  and  golden  zone 
of  coalescing  charity,  stamped  with  the  inscrip- 
tion *  a  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you, 
that  you  love  one  another.*  Christianity  instead 
of  destroying  the  distinctions  of  rank,  or  break- 
ing in  on  the  regulations  of  society,  by  this  uni- 
Tsrsal  precept,  furnishes  new  fences  to  its  order, 
additional  security  to  its  repose,  and  fresh 
strength  to  its  subordinations. 

Were  this  command,  so  inevitably  productive 
of  that  peculiarly  Christian  injunction  of  *  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,* 
uniformly  observed,  the  whole  frame  of  society 
would  be  cemented  and  consolidated  into  one 
indissoluble  bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  This 
divinely  enacted  law  is  the  seminal  principle  of 
justice,  charity,  patience,  forbearance,  in  short, 
of  all  social  virtue.  That  it  docs  not  produce 
those  excellent  effects,  is  not  owing  to  any  de- 
fect in  the  principle,  but  in  our  corrupt  nature, 
svhich  so  reluctantly,  so  imperfectly  obeys  it 
If  it  were  conscientiously  adopted,  and  substan- 
tially acted  upon,  received  in  its  very  spirit,  and 
obeyed  from  the  ground  of  the  heart,  human 
laws  might  be  abrogated,  courta  of  justice  abo- 
lished, and  treaties  of  morality  burnt;  war 
would  be  no  longer  an  art,  nor  military  tactics 
a  science.  We  should  suffer  long  and  be  kind, 
and  so  far  from  'seeking  that  which  is  ano- 
thcr*s.*  we  should  not  even  *  seek  our  own.* 

But  let  not  the  soldier  or  the  lawyer  be  alarm- 
ed.— Their  crafl  is  in  no  danger.  The  world 
does  not  intend  to  act  upon  the  divine  principle 
which  would  injure  their  professions ;  and  till 
this  only  revolution  which  good  men  desire  ac- 
tually takes  place,  our  fortunes  will  not  be  se- 


cure without  the  exertions  of  the  one,  nor  ov 
lives  without  the  protection  of  the  other. 

All  the  virtues  have  their  appropriate  plaei 
and  rank  in  Scripture.  l*hey  are  introduced  n 
individually,  beautifully,  and  as  reciprocally  eon. 
nectod,  like  the  graces  in  the  mythologic  dsaea 
But  perhaps  no  Christian  grace  ever  sat  to  thi 
hand  of  a  more  consummate  master  than  Cha- 
rity.  Her  incomparable  painter,  St  Paol,  hu 
drawn  her  at  full  length  in  all  her  fair  propor- 
tions. Every  attitude  is  full  of  grace,  •ver^  line- 
ament of  beauty.  The  whole  Mlineetion  u  par- 
feet  and  entire,  wanting  nothing. 

Who  can  look  at  this  finished  piece  witboot 
blushing  at  his  own  want  of  likenees  to  it  T  Yit 
if  this  conscious  dissimilitude  indace  a  eoriisl 
desire  of  resemblance,  the  haoailiation  will  hi 
salutary.  Perhaps  a  more  frequent  contemph, 
tion  of  this  exquisite  figure,  acoonipaiued  wilk 
earnest  endeavours  for  a  growing  reeemhlaiie^ 
would  gradually  lead  us,  not  barely  Co  admin 
the  portrait,  but  would  at  length  ewimilalr  « 
to  the  divine  originaL 


CHAP.  X. 
Chriitian  HUinesg, 

CnxiSTiANrrr  then,  aa  we  have  atiampCad  to 
allow  in  the  preceding  chapter,  exhibili  no  dit 
ferent  standards  of  |^»dness  appliciUe  to  dif- 
ferent  stations  or  characters.  No  one  cui  bi 
allowed  to  rest  in  a  low  degree,  and  plead  bit 
exemption  for  aiming  no  higlier.  No  one  can 
be  secure  in  any  atate  of  pietv  below  that  stale 
which  would  not  have  been  oftjoinod  un  all,  had 
not  all  been  entitled  to  the  mcana  of  attaining  iL 

Those  who  keep  their  pattern  in  their  eya, 
though  they  may  fail  of  the  highest  attainments, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  as  are  low.  Tba 
striking  inferiority  will  excite  oompundioo ; 
compunction  will  stimulate  them  to  prssi  on, 
which  those  never  do,  who  losing  sight  of  their 
standard,  are  satiafied  with  the  height  they  have 
reached 

He  is  not  likely  to  be  the  object  of  God's  ik. 
vour,  who  tidies  his  determined  stand  on  the 
very  lowest  step  in  the  scale  of  perfection ;  whs 
does  not  even  aspire  above  it ;  whose  aim  seema 
to  be,  not  so  mucli  to  please  God  as  to  escape 
punishment.  Many  however  will  doubtless  be 
accepted,  though  their  progress  has  been  small* 
their  difficultiea  may  have  been  great,  their  na- 
tural capacity  weak,  their  tempiatiaa  ■trong, 
and  tlicir  instruction  defective. 

Revelation  has  not  only  furnished  injunctiona 
but  motives  to  holiness;  not  only  motives,  but 
examples  and  authorities.  *Be  yc  therdbre 
perfect*  (according  to  your  measure  and  degree,) 
*  aa  your  Father  which  ia  in  heaven  is  period.* 
And  what  says  the  Old  Testament  7  It  aoeordi 
with  the  New — *  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  yoar 
God  am  holy.* 

This  was  the  injunction  of  God  himsalC  not 
given  exclusively  to  Moses,  to  the  leader  and 
legislator,  or  to  a  few  distinguished  officers,  or 
to  a  selection  of  eminent  men,  but  to  an  io 
mense  body  of  people  even  to  the  whdJa  uatm- 
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hcNt  of  Isnel ;  to  men  of  all  ranki,  proftt- 
,  eapacitias,  and  characters,  to  the  minuter 
if  ion,  and  to  the  uninitructed,  to  enlight- 
rulera,  and  to  feeble  women.  '  God,'  says 
ioellent  writer,*  *had  antecedently  given  to 
mple  particular  iawa,  suited  to  their  several 
nciea  and  varioas  conditions ;  but  the  com- 
I  to  be  holy  was  a  general  (might  he  not 
said  a  aniversal)  law.* 
'ho  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the 
f  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  glorious  in  holi- 
fcarful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  7*  This 
rhapa  the  sublimcst  apostrophe  of  the 
B  (rendered  more  strikmg  by  its  inter- 
ory  form,)  which  the  Scriptures  have  re- 
k!.  It  makes  a  part  of  the  first  song  of 
ilation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  treasury 
cred  poetry.  The  epithet  of  holy  is  more 
encly  affixed  to  the  name  of  God  than  any 
His  mighty  name  is  less  often  invoked, 
bis  holy  name.  To  offend  against  this  at. 
te  is  represented  as  more  heinous  than  to 
e  any  other.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
npiety  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  is  not  de- 
m)  by  his  hostility  against  the  great,  the 
^hXj  God,  but  it  is  made  an  aggravation 

crime  that  he  had  committed  it  against 
b/y  One  of  iwrael. 

len  God  condescended  to  give  a  pledge  for 
Brforraance  of  his  promise,  he  swears  by 
tlimeat,  as  if  it  were  the  distinguishing  qua- 
nrhich.was  more  especially  binding.  It 
■  connected  and  interwoven  with  all  the 
e  perfbctionf.  Which  of  his  excellences 
ve  coDtanplate  as  separated  from  this  ?  Is 
is  justice  stamped  with  sanctity !  It  is  free 
any  tinetareofvindictivenoss,  and  is  there- 
I  holy  iufftice.  His  mercy  has  none  of  the 
tlity  of  favouritism,  or  capricious  fondness 
man  kindness,  but  is  a  holy  mercy.  His 
»s  is  not  more  the  source  of  his  mercies 
of  his  punishments.  If  his  holiness  in  his 
ities  to  us  wanted  a  justification,  there  can- 
e  kt  once  a  more  substantial  and  more 
iid  illustration  of  it  than  the  noble  passage 
ly  quoted,  for  he  is  called  *  glorious  in  ho- 
*  immediately  after  he  had  vindicated  the 
ir  of  his  name,  by  the  miraculous  destruc- 
f  the  army  of  Pharaoh. 
it  not  then  a  necessary  consequence  groir. 
it  of  his  perfections,  *  that  a  righteous  God 
I  righteousness,*  that  he  will  of  coarse  re- 
in his  creatures  a  desire  to  imitate  as  well 
adore  that  attribute  by  which  He  himself 
to  be  distinguished  7  We  cannot  indeed, 
rod,  be  essentially  holy.   In  an  infinite  be. 

is  a  substance,  in  a  created  being  it  is 
in  accident :  God  is  the  essence  of  holiness, 
e  can  have  no  holiness,  nor  any  other  good 
,  but  what  we  derive  from  him — It  is  his 
^tiTe,  but  our  privilege. 
Tod  krres  holiness  because  it  is  his  image, 
oat  consequentl?  hate  sin  because  it  de- 
his  image.  If  he  glorifies  his  own  mercy 
jToodness  in  rewarding  virtue,  he  no  less 
rates  Ihe  honour  of  his  holiness  in  the 
hment  of  vice.  A  perfeet  God  ean  no  more 
m  ofaiii  in  hia  creaturea  than  he  can  com. 
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mit  it  himself.  He  may  forgire  sin  on  bis  own 
conditions,  but  there  are  no  conditions  on  which 
he  can  be  reconciled  to  it  The  infinite  good. 
nesB  of  God  may  delight  in  the  beneficial  pur- 
poses to  which  his  infinite  wisdom  has  made 
the  sins  of  his  creatures  subservient,  but  sin  it- 
self will  always  be  abhorrent  to  his  nature.  His 
wisdom  may  turn  it  to  a  merciful  end,  but  his 
indignation  at  the  offence  cannot  be  diminished. 
He  loves  man,  for  he  cannot  but  love  his  own 
work  ;  he  hates  sin,  for  that  was  man*s  own  in- 
vention, and  no  part  of  the  work  which  God  bad 
made.  Even  in  the  imperfect  administration 
of  human  laws  impunity  of  crimes  would  be 
construed  into  approbation  of  them.* 

The  law  of  holiness  then,  is  a  law  binding  on 
all  persons  without  distinction,  not  limited  to 
the  period  nor  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
given.  It  reaches  through  the  whole  Jewish 
dispensation,  and  extendi  with  wider  dcmanda 
and  higher  sanctions  to  every  Christian,  of 
every  denomination,  of  every  age,  and  every 
country. 

A  more  sublime  motive  cannot  be  assigned 
why  we  should  be  holy,  than  because  *  the  Lord 
our  Grod  is  holy.'  Men  of  the  world  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  terms  virtue,  morality,  integrity, 
rectitude;  but  they  associate  something  over- 
acted, not  to  say  hypocritical,  with  tho  term 
holiness,  and  neither  use  it  in  a  good  sense  when 
applied  to  others,  nor  would  wish  to  have  it  ap- 
plied to  themselves ;  but  make  it  over,  with  a 
little  suspicion,  and  not  a  little  derision,  to  puri- 
tans and  enthusiasts. 

This  suspected  epithet,  however,  is  surely 
rescued  from  every  injurious  association,  if  we 
consider  it  as  the  chosen  attribute  of  the  Moat 
High.  We  do  not  presume  to  apply  the  terms 
virtue,  probity,  morality,  to  God  ;  but  we  ascribe 
holiness  to  him  becouse  he  first  ascribed  it  to 
himself  as  the  sggregiito  and  consummation  of 
all  his  perfections. 

Shall  so  imperfect  a  being  as  man  then,  ridi- 
cule  the  npplication  of  this  term  to  others,  or  be 
ashamed  of  it  himself  7  There  is  a  cause  indeed 
which  should  make  him  anhamed  of  the  appro- 
priation ;  that  of  not  deserving  it.  This  com. 
prchonsive  appellation  includes  all  the  Christian 
gracea ;  all  the  virtues  in  their  just  proportion, 
order,  and  harmony  ;  in  all  their  bearings,  rela- 
tions,  and  dependences.  And  as  in  God  glory 
and  holiness  arc  united,  so  the  apostle  combinea 
*  sanctification  and  honour*  as  the  glory  of  man. 

Traces  more  or  less  of  the  holiness  of  God 
may  be  found  in  his  works,  to  those  who  view 
them  with  the  eye  of  faith.  They  are  more 
plainly  visible  in  his  providences ;  but  it  is  in 
his  word  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  the  ma- 
nifestations  of  his  holiness.  He  is  every  where 
described  as  perfectly  holy  in  himself,  as  a  mo- 
del to  be  imitated  by  his  creatures,  and,  though 
with  an  interval  immeasurable,  as  imitable  by 
them. 

The  great  doctrine  of  redemption  is  insepara- 
bly  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  sanctification. 
As  an  admirable  writer  has  observed, '  If  the 
blood  of  Christ  reconcile  us  to  the  justice  of 
God,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  to  reconcile  us  to  the 

•  See  Charnoek  on  tbe  Attribates. 
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nolincM  of  God.* — Whea  we  are  tdd  there&re 
that  Christ  is  made  unto  ub  *  righteouanesa,*  we 
are  in  the  same  place  taught  that  be  ia  made 
"UDto  us  sanciiBcation  ;  that  is,  he  ia  both  joati- 
fier  and  sanctifior.  In  vain  shall  wo  deceive 
ourselves  by  resting  on  hia  sacrifice,  while  we 
neglect  to  imitate  hia  example. 

The  glorious  spirits  which  surrounded  the 
throne  of  God  are  not  rcprosontcd  as  singing 
hallelujaha  to  his  omnipotence,  nor  even  to  his 
mercy,  but  to  that  attribute  which,  as  with  a 
glory,  encircles  all  the  rest  They  perpetually 
cry,  holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  IlosU ;  and 
it  ia  observable,  that  the  angels  which  adore  him 

for  his  holineas  are  the  ministers  of  his  justice.  I  no  man  shall  see  hia  face.  To  know  God  istbe 
Those  pure  intelligences  perceive,  no  doubt,  that  |  rudiments  of  that  eternal  life  which  wiH  hen- 
this  union  of  attributes  constitutes  the  divine   after  be  perfected  by  seeing  him.     Aa  there  is 


an  imperfect  atate.  Beligioii,  it  is  true,  ia  ii^ 
tial  happineas,  and  points  to  ita  perfection :  bat 
aa  the  faHBst  men  poaseas  it  bat  imperfectly,  thay 
cannot  be  perfectly  happy.  Nothin|^  can  can. 
fer  completenesa  which  ia  itaelf  incomplete. 
*  With  Thee,  O  Lord,  ia  the  fountain  of  Ule,  and 
in  Thy  light  only  we  ahall  see  light'* 

Whatever  shall  still  remain  wanting  in  oar 
attainments,  and  much  will  atill  remain.  let 
this  last,  greatest,  highest  conaideralion  atima- 
late  our  languid  ezertiona,  that  God  has  nega. 
tively  promised  the  beatific  viaion,  tiic  toj/aj^ 
ment  of  his  presence,  to  this  attainment,  if 
specifically  proclaiming,  that  witliout  ImiUi 


perfection. 

Thia  infinitely  blessed  Being  then,  to  whom 
angela  and  archangels,  and  all  tlie  hosts  of 
heaven  are  continually  ascribing  holiness,  has 
commanded  us  to  be  holy.  To  be  holy  because 
God  is  holy,  is  both  on  argument  and  a  com- 
mand. An  argument  founded  on  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  and  a  command  to  imitate  him. 
This  command  is  given  to  creatures,  fallen  in- 
deed, but  to  whom  God  graciously  promises 
strength  for  the  imitation.  If  in  God  holiness 
implies  an  aggregate  of  perfections  ;  in  man, 
even  in  his  low  degree,  it  b  an  incorporation  of 
the  Christian  graces. 

The  holiness  of  Grod  indeed  is  confined  by  no 
limitation;  ours  is  bounded,  finite,  imperfect 
Yet  let  us  be  sedulous  to  extend  our  little  sphere. 
Let  our  desires  be  large,  though  our  capacities 
are  contracted.  Let  our  aims  be  lofly,  though 
our  attainments  are  low.  Let  us  be  ftolicitous 
that  no  day  paas  without  m>me  augmentation  of 
our  holiness,  some  added  height  m  our  aspira- 
tions, some  wider  expansion  m  the  compass  of 
our  virtues.  Let  us  strive  every  day  fur  some 
superiority  to  the  preceding  day  ;  something 
that  shall  distinctly  mark  the  passing  scene  with 
progress ;  something  that  shall  inspire  an  hum- 
ble hope  that  we  are  rather  leas  unfit  for  heaven 
to-day  than  we  were  yesterday. 

The  celebrated  artist  who  has  recorded  that 
he  passed  no  day  without  drawing  a  line,  dtew 
it,  not  for  repetition,  but  for  progress ;  »not  to 
produce  a  given  number  of  strokes,  but  to  for- 
ward his  work,  to  complete  his  design.  The 
Christian,  like  the  painter,  docs  not  draw  his 
lines  at  random  ;  ho  has  a  model  to  imitate,  as 
well  aa  an  outline  to  fill.  Every  touch  conforms 
him  more  and  more  to  the  great  original.  He 
who  has  transfufied  most  of  the  life  of  God  into 
hia  soul,  has  copied  it  most  successfully. 

'  To  seek  happiness,*  says  one  of  the  fathers, 
*  is  to  desire  God,  and  to  find  him  i$  that  hap- 
piness.* Our  very  happiness  therefore  ia  not 
our  independent  property;  it  flows  firom  that 
eternal  mind  which  is  the  source  and  sum  of 
happiness.  In  vain  we  look  for  felicity  in  all 
around  us.  It  can  only  be  found  in  that  origi- 
nal fountain,  whence  we,  and  all  we  are  and 
have,  are  derived. — Where  then  is  the  imagi- 
nary wise  man  of  tlio  school  of  Zeno  ?  what  is 
the  perfection  of  virtue  supposed  by  Aristotle  ? 
They  have  no  existence  but  in  the  romance  of 
philoaopliy.    IlappinesB  must  be  ImpcxCect  in 


no  stronger  reason  wh^  we  must  not  look  far 
perfect  happiness  in  this  life,  than  becaose  there 
IS  no  perfect  holiness,  so  the  nearer  advances  we 
nnake  to  the  one,  the  greater  progress  we  shall 
make  towards  the  other ;  we  mast  cohivals 
hero  those  tendencies  and  tempers  which  most 
bu  carried  to  perfection  in  a  happier  dime^ — 
But  as  lioliness  is  the  concomitant  of  happiness 
BO  must  it  be  ita  precnraor.  As  sin  has  destroy- 
ed our  happiness,  so  sin  most  be  destroyed  be- 
fore our  happiness  can  be  restored.  Oar  Da** 
ture  must  be  renovated  before  onr  felicity  can 
be  establiahed.  This  ia  according  to  Che  nature 
of  thing*,  as  well  aa  aereeanle  to  Ihs  hw  and 
will  of  God.  Let  ua  then  carefully  look  to  th* 
aubduing  in  our  inmost  hearta  all  'these  dispo- 
sitions that  are  unlike  God ;  all  those  actiona» 
thoughts,  and  tendenciea  that  are  contrary  td 
God. 

Independently  therefore  of  til  the  other  mo^ 
Uvea  to  holiness  which  religion  suggests,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fear  of  punishment ;  indepen* 
dently  even  of  the  hope  of  glory,  let  us  be  ooly 
from  til  is  ennobling,  elevating  motive,  becaoie 
the  Lord  our  God  ia  holy.   And  when  oar  virtoe 
flags,  let  it  be  renovated  b^  this  imperative  in- 
junction, backed  by  this  irresistible  aigament 
The  motive  for  imitation,  and  tlie  Being  to  be 
imitated,  seem  almost  to  identify  ua  with  in- 
finity.    It  is  a  connexion  which  endears,  an  u- 
similation  which  dignifies,  a  resemblance  wliich 
elevates.    The  apostle  has  added  to  the  prophet 
an  assurance  which  makes  the  crown  and  con- 
summation of  Uie  promise,   *  that  though  we 
know  not  yet  what  we  shall  be,  yet  we  know 
that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.* 

In  what  a  beautiful  variety  of  glowing  ex- 
pressions, and  admiring  atrains,  do  the  Scri^ 
ture  worthicfl  delight  to  represent  God;  not 
only  in  relation  to  what  he  is  to  them,  bot  to 
the  supreme  excellence  of  his  own  transoeodent 
perfections  !  They  expatiate,  they  amplify,  they 
dwell  with  unwearied  iteration  on  the  adorabta 
theme :  they  ransack  language,  they  ezhaost 
all  the  expressions  of  praise,  eind  wonder,  and 
admiration;  all  the  images  of  astonishment  and 
delight,  to  laud  and  magnify  his  gkuioas  name. 
They  praise  him,  they  bless  him,  they  worship 
him,  they  glorify  him,  they  give  thonss  to  him 
for  his  great  glory,  saying  *  Holy,  holy,  hfH^ 

*  See  Leightoo  on  Happiness.' 
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Lord  God  ofhoaU,  heavon  and  earth  aro  full  of 
the  majesty  of  thy  glory.* 

They  glofifv  him  relatively  to  themaelveB 
*  I  will  maj^nify  Thee,  O  Lord  my  ttrcngth — 
My  help  oometh  of  God — ^The  Lord  hiiuielf  is 
the  portion  of  my  inheritance.*  At  another 
time  soaring  with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  and 
qaite  losing  sight  of  self  and  all  created  gbries, 
they  adore  him  for  his  own  incommunicable  ex- 
celMDoes.  *  Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  in  thine 
own  strength.* — *  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches, 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God.* 
Then  bursting  to  a  rapture  of  adoration,  and  burn- 
ing with  a  more  intense  flame,  they  cluster  his 
attributes—*  To  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  in- 
Yisible,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.' 
One  is  lost  in  admiration  of  his  wisdom — his 
aacripCJon  is  *  to  the  only  m$e  God.*  Another  in 
Iriomphant  strains  overflows  with  transport  at 
the  eonsideration  of  the  attribute  on  which  we 
have  been  descanting:  *0  Lord,  who  is  like 
unto  Thee,  there  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord.* — 
*Sing  praises  unto  the  Lord,  oh  ye  saints  of  his, 
and  give  thanks  unto  him  for  a  remembrance  of 
bis  iKdiness.* 

The  prophets  and  apostles  were  not  deterred 
finn  pouring  out  the  overflowings  of  their  fcr- 
¥ent  spirits,  they  were  not  restramcd  from  celc 
brating  the  perftctioos  of  their  Creator,  through 
the  oold-bearted  fear  of  being  reckoned  enthu- 
iiaflta.  The  saints  of  old  were  not  prevented 
ftom  breathing  out  their  rapturous  hosannahs  to 
the  King  of  Mints,  througn  the  coward  dread 
9f  being  branded  as  fanatical.  The  conception* 
of  their  minds  dilating  with  the  view  of  ^e 
glorioos  constellation  of  the  Divine  attributes ; 
and  the  aflections  of  their  hearts  warmlnfir  with 
the  thought,  that  those  attributes  were  all  con- 
centrated  in  mercy — they  dinplay  a  sublime 
oblivion  of  themselves — they  ibrget  every  thing 
but  God.  Their  own  wanta  dwindled  to  a  point. 
Their  own  concerns,  nav  the  universe  itself, 
ihrinks  into  nothinf^.  They  seem  absorbed  in 
the  efTulgence  of  Deity,  lost  in  the  rodicnt  beams 
of  infinite  glory. 


CHAP.  XL 
On  the  comparatively  $maUfauU$  and  virtuet. 

The  '  Fishers  of  men,  as  if  exclusively  bent 
in  catching  the  greater  sinners,  oAen  make  the 
■terstices  of  the  moral  net  so  wide,  that  it  can- 
%afL  retain  those  of  more  ordinary  size,  which ^ 
srery  where  abound.  Their  draught  might  be 
nore  abundant,  were  not  the  meshes  so  lar^e 
hat  the  smaller  sort,  aided  by  their  own  lubri- 
aty,  escape  the  toils  and  tlip  through.  Plappy 
o  find  themselves  not  bulky  enough  to  bo  en- 
angled,  they  plunge  back  again  into  their  na- 
ive eleoMnt,  enjoy  their  escape,  and  hope  they 
nay  safely  wait  to  grow  bigger  before  they  are 
n  danger  of  being  caui;ht 

It  is  of  more  importance  than  we  aro  aware, 
)r  are  willing  to  allow,  that  we  take  care  dili- 
gently to  practice  the  smaller  virtues,  avoid 
cropnloualy  the  lesser  sins,  and  bear  patiently 


inferior  trials ;  for  the  sin  of  habitually  yielding, 
or  the  grace  of  habitually  resisting  in  compa 
ratively  small  points,  tends  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  produce  Uiat  vigour  or  that  debility  of 
mind  on  which  hangs  victory  or  defeat 

Conscience  is  moral  seniiation.  It  is  the  hoty 
perception  of  good  and  evil,  the  peremptory  de- 
cision of  the  mind  to  adopt  the  one  or  avoid  the 
other.  Providence  has  furnished  the  body  with 
senses,  and  the  soul  with  conscience,  as  a  tmet 
by  which  to  shrink  from  the  approach  of  danger ; 
as  a  prompt  feeling  to  supply  the  deductions  of 
reasoning  ;  as  a  spontaneous  impulse  to  precede 
a  train  of  reflections  for  which  tlie  suddenness 
and  surprise  of  the  attack  allow  no  time.  An 
enlightened  conscience  if  kept  tenderly  alive  by 
a  continual  attention  to  its  admonitions,  would 
especially  preserve  us  from  those  smaller  sins, 
and  stimulate  us  to  those  lesser  duties  which 
we  are  falsely  apt  to  think  are  too  insignificant 
to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  religion,  too  trivial 
to  be  weighed  by  the  standard  of  Scripture. 

By  cherishing  this  quick  ifeeling  of  rectitude, 
light  and  sudden  as  the  fUth  from  heaven,  and 
which  is  in  fact  the  motion  of  the  spirit,  we 
intuitively  reject  what  is  wrong  before  we  have 
time  to  examine  «^hy  it  is  wrong,  and  seize  on 
what  is  right  before  we  have  time  to  examine 
why  it  is  r^ht.  Should  we  not  then  be  careful 
how  we  extinguish  this  sacred  spark  7  Will  any 
thing  be  more  likely  to  extinguish  it  than  to  ne- 
gleet  its  hourly  mementoes  to  perform  the 
vmallor  duties,  and  to  avoid  the  lesser  faults, 
which,  as  they  in  a  good  measure  make  up  the 
sum  of  human  life,  will  naturally  «fix  and  deter- 
mine our  character,  that  creature  of  habits? 
Will  not  our  neglect  or  observance  of  it,  incline 
or  indispose  us  fbr  those  more  important  duties 
of  which  these  smaller  ones  are  conncctin"^ 
links  7 

The  vices  derive  their  existence  from  wild- 
ness,  confusion,  disorganization.  The  discord 
of  tiie  passions  is  owing  to  their  having  different 
views,  conflicting  aims,  and  opposite  ends.  The 
rebellious  vices  have  no  common  head  ;  each  is 
all  to  Itself.  They  promote  their  own  operations 
by  disturbing  thoso  of  others,  but  in  disturb 
ing  thoy  do  not  destroy  them.  Though  they 
are  all  of  one  family,  they  live  on  no  friendly 
terms.  Profligacy  hates  covetousness  as  much 
as  if  it  were  a  virtue.  The  life  of  every  sin 
is  a  life  of  conflict,  which  occasions  the  torment, 
but  not  the  death  of  its  opposite.  Like  the  fa- 
bled brood  of  the  serpent,  the  passions  spring 
up,  armed  against  each  other,  but  they  fail  to 
complete  thoTesemblonce,  for  they  do  not  effect 
their  mutual  destruction. 

But  without  union  the  Christian  graces  could 
not  be  perfected,  and  the  smaller  virtues  are  the 
threads  and  fliaments  which  gently  but  firmly 
tie  them  together.  There  is  an  attractive  power 
in  goodness  which  draws  each  part  to  the  other. 
This  concord  of  the  virtue^  is  derived  from  their 
having  one  common  centre  in  which  all  meet. 
In  vice  there  is  a  strong  repulsion.  Though 
bad  men  seek  each  other,  they  do  not  love  each 
other.  Each  seeks  the  other  in  order  to  promote 
his  own  purposes,  while  he  bates  him  by  whom 
his  purposes  are  promoted. 
The  lesser  qualities  of  the  human  chaiOAtAt 
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■re  like  the  Iov7cr  people  in  a  country ;  they  are 
numericallyt  if  not  individaally  important.  If 
well  rejrulated  they  become  valuable  from  that 
?ery  circumstanoe  of  numbers,  which,  under  a 
negligent  administration,  renders  tliem  formi- 
dable. The  peace  of  the  individual  mind  and 
of  the  nation,  is  materially  alfected  by  the  disci- 
pline in  which  these  inferior  orders  are  main- 
tained. Laxity  and  neglect  in  both  cases  arc 
sabversive  of  all  good  government. 

But  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  glance  from  earth 
to  heaven,  perhaps  the  beauty  ofthc  lesser  virtues 
may  bo  still  better  illustrated  by  tliat  long  and 
luminous  track  made  up  of  minute  and  almost 
imperceptible  stars,  which  though  separately 
too  inoonslderable  to  attract  attention,  yet  from 
their  number  and  confluence,  form  that  soil  and 
shining  stream  of  light  every  where  discemable, 
and  which  always  corresponds  to  the  same  fixed 
■tars,  as  the  smaller  virtues  do  to  their  concomi- 
tant great  oncs< — Without  pursuing  the  meta- 
phor to  the  classic  fiction  that  the  Galaxy  was 
the  road  through  which  the  ancient  heroes  went 
to  heaven,  may  we  not  venture  to  say  that  Chris- 
tians will  make  their  way  thither  more  pleasant 
by  the  consistent  practice  of  the  minuter  vir- 
tues? 

Every  Cliristian  should  consider  religion  as 
a  Ibrt  which  he  is  called  to  defend.  The  mean- 
est  soldier  in  the  army  if  he  add  patr'otism  to 
Talour,  will  fight  as  earnestly  as  if  the  glory  of 
the  contest  depended  on  his  single  arm.  Cut 
he  brings  his  watchfulness  as  wull  as  his  cou- 
rage into  action.  He  strenuously  defends  every 
pass  he  is  appointed  to  guard,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  be  great  or  small.  There  is  not  any 
defect  in  religion  or  morals  so  little  as  to  be  of 
no  consequence.  Worldly  things  may  be  little 
because  their  aim  and  end  may  be  little.  Things 
■re  great  or  smal!,  not  according  to  their  osten- 
sible importance,  but  according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  their  object,  and  tlic  importance  of  their 
consequences. 

The  aci]uisition  of  even  the  smallest  virtue 
being,  as  has  been  before  observed,  an  actual 
conquest  over  the  opposite  vice,  doubles  our  mu- 
ral strength.  The  itpiritual  enemy  has  one  ob- 
ject less,  and  tlin  conqueror  one  virtue  more. 

By  allowed  negligence  in  small  things,  we 
are  not  aware  ho'.v  mnch  we  injure  religion  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.  How  can  we  expect  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  we  arc  in  earnest  in  great 
points,  when  they  see  that  we  cannot  withstand 
a  trivial  temptation,  against  which  resistance 
would  have  Iwcn  cum]iaratively  ^ asy  ?  At  a 
distance  thoy  hear  with  respect  our  general  cha- 
racters. They  become  domesticated  witii  us, 
and  discover  the  same  failings,  littleness,  and 
bad  tempers,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
meet  with  in  the  most  ordinary  pertons. 

If  Milton,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  ■  learned 
Ibreigner  who  bad  visited  Ir'"*  <*q"M 
late  himself  on  the  t 
visit  be  hsdbM 
udhsd  ■ 


It  is  not  difficult  to  attract  respect  on  grMi 
occasions,  where  we  arc  kept  in  order  gy  knov. 
ing  that  the  public  eye  is  fixed  upon  us.  It  ii 
easy  to  maintain  a  regard  to  our  dif  nity  in  t 

*  Symposiack,  or  an  ■cademical  dinner  ;*  but  to 
labour  to  maintain  it  in  the  recesses  of  domestie 
privacy  requires  more  watchfulness,  spd  is  ao 
less  the  duty,  than  it  will  be  the  habitiial  prae. 
tice,  of  the  consistent  Christian. 

Our  neglect  of  inferior  duties  is  particnliriy 
injurious  to  the  mind  of  our  dependants  end  Mr. 
vants.  If  they  see  us  '  weak  and  infirm  of  por. 
pose,*  peevish,  irresolute,  capricious,  pessiomte, 
or  inconsistent,  in  our  daily  conduct,  whiek 
comes  under  their  immediate  observation,  ui 
which  comes  also  within  their  power  of  jud^;iii|, 
they  will  not  give  us  credit  for  those  higher 
qualities  which  we  may  possess,  and  those  ss. 
perior  duties  which  we  may  be  more  carefhl  to 
fulfil.  Neither  their  capacity  nor  their  opportB. 
nities,  may  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  orthSi 
doxy  of  the  head ;  but  there  will  be  obvioasaod 
decisive  proofs  to  the  meanest  capacity,  of  dw 
state  and  temper  of  the  heart.  Our  greater 
qualities  will  do  them  little  good,  while  oar  les^ 
ser  but  incessant  faults  do  them  much  injury. 
Seeing  us  so  defective  in  the  daily  course  of  do- 
mestic conduct,  though  they  will  obey  os  be 
cause  tliey  are  obliged  to  it,  they  will  neither 
love  nor  esteem  us  ^enough  to  be  inHoenced  by 
our  advice,  nor  to  be  governed  by  our  instruc- 
tions, on  those  great  points  which  everv  eon- 
scicntious  Iiead  of  a  family  will  be  careful  to  id. 
c\ilcatc  on  all  about  him.  It  demands  no  len 
circnmnpection  to  be  a  ChrUtian  than  to  be  t 

*  hcrOf  \n  one's  valet  de  chambro.* 

In  all  that  relates  to  God  and  to  himself  the 
Christian  knows  of  no  smoll  faults.  He  conii. 
dors  all  allowed  and  wilful  sins,  whatever  be 
their  magnitude,  aa  an  offence  against  his  Mip 
ker.  Nothing  that  offends  him  can  be  insignifi. 
cant.  Nothing  that  contributes  to  fasten  on 
ourselves  a  wrong  habit  can  be  trifling.  Faolts 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  small 
are  repeated  without  compunction.  Hie  habit 
of  committing  them  is  confirmed  by  the  repeti. 
tion.  Frequency  renders  us  at  first  indiffeieot, 
then  insensible.  The  hopelessness  atl^ndiog  a 
long  indulged  custom  generates  careleisiMM, 
till  for  want  of  exercise  the  power  of  resiskmce 
is  first  weakened,  then  destroyed. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  serious  point  of  vieit 
in  which  the  subject  may  be  considered.    Do 
small  faults,  continually  repeated,  always  retain 
their  original  diminutiveness  ?     Is  anv  aziom 
more  established  than  that  all  evil  is  of  a  pro- 
gressive nature  ?    Is  a  bad  temper  which  if  M- 
ver  repressed,  no  worse  afler  years  of  indsl* 
l^cnce,  than  when  we  at  first  gave  the  reins  Is 
It  7  Does  tliat  which  we  first  allowed  oorsehss 
under  the  name  of  harmless  levity  on  lerioni 
■abjects,  never  proceed  to  profaneness  7    Dbei 
wliat  was  once  admired  as  proper  spirit;  nevsr 
'  into  pride,  never  swell  into  insolniee? 
%B  haldt  (^  incorrect  narrative,  or  knee 
or  allowed  hyperbole,  never  lead  to 
i  oefwr  settle  in  deceit  ?    Befim  we 
determine  tbst  smell  faults  are  iniie> 
I  fliait  onderteke  to  jvovethat  tfa^  aliafl 
"iCMw  UMdt  |{cimitive  dimepsioni;  wt 
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mui  afearUin  that  tiia  infant  ihall  never  be- 
oome  ■  giant 

jyteruMiinatwu  ia  reckoned  amonur  the  moat 
vaniaJ  of  our  faalte,  and  eita  so  lightly  on  oar 
minda  that  we  scarcely  apologixo  for  it  Bot 
who  can  aasure  us,  that  had  not  the  assistance 
we  bad  reaulred  to  give  to  one  friend  under  dis- 
tres*,  or  the  advice  to  another  under  temptation, 
tiMiay,  been  delayed,  and  from  mere  sloth  and 
indolence  been  put  off  till  to-morrow,  it  might 
not  have  preserved  the  fortunes  of  tlie  one,  or 
saved  the  soul  of  the  other  7 

It  ia  not  enough  that  we  perform  duties ;  wc 
must  perform  them  at  the  right  time. — We  must 
do  the  duty  of  every  day  in  its  own  season. 
Every  day  has  its  own  imperious  duties;  we 
most  not  depend  upon  to-day  for  fulfilling  those 
which  we  neglected  yesterday,  for  to-day  might 
not  havn  been  granted  us.  To-morrow  will  be 
•qnailj  peremptory  in  its  demands;  and  the 
sncoeeding  day,  if  we  live  to  see  it,  will  be  ready 
with  iU  proper  claims. 

iMMitten,  though  it  is  not  so  often  caused 
by  reflection  aa  by  the  want  of  it,  yet  may  be 
aa  niaehievooa ;  for  if  we  spend  too  much  time 
in  bahmcing  probabilities,  the  period  for  action 
is  loat  While  we  are  ruminating  on  difficulties 
which  may  never  occur,  reconciling  differences 
which  perhapa  do  not  exist,  and  poising  in  op- 
poaite  sealea  things  of  nearly  the  sami  weight, 
the  opportunity  is  lost  of  producing  that  good 
which  a  firm  and  manly  decision  would  nave 
effected. 

/dleacft,  tboagh  itself  *the  most  un  perform, 
ing  of  all  tiie  vices,'  is  however  the  pass  through 
which  they  ill  enter,  the  stage  on  which  they 
all  act  TmNigh  supremely  passive  itself,  it  Irnd's 
a  willing  hand  to  all  evil,  practical  as  well  as 
•peculative.  It  is  the  abettor  of  every  sin  who- 
ever commits  it,  the  receiver  of  all  booty,  who- 
ever ia  the  thief.  If  it  docs  nothing  itself,  it  con- 
aivee  at  all  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  others. 

Visntfy  is  exceedingly  misplaced  when  ranked 
■■  aho  commonly  is,  in  the  catalogue  of  small 
ftolts.  It  ia  under  her  character  of  harmless- 
neia  that  she  does  all  her  niifichicf.  She  is  in- 
deed often  found  in  the  society  of  great  virtues. 
She  doea  pot  follow  in  the  train,  but  mixes  her- 
self with  the  company,  and  by  mixing  mars  it. 
The  use  our  spiritual  enemy  makes  of  her  is  a 
maater  stroke.  When  he  cannot  prevent  us  from 
doing  right  actions,  he  can  accomplish  his  pur- 
poaa  almoat  as  well  *by  making  us  vain  of 
them.*  When  he  cannot  deprive  the  public  of 
<nr  benevolence,  he  can  defeat  the  effect  to  our- 
sdvea  by  poisoning  the  principle.  When  he 
eannot  rob  othera  of  the  good  effect  of  the  deed, 
he  can  gain  his  point  by  robbing  the  doer  of  his 
reward* 

Pteviakne$M  is  another  of  the  minor  miseries. 
Human  life,  though  sufficiently  unhappy,  can- 
not contrive  to  furnish  misfortunes  so  oflen  as 
the  passionate  and  the  peevish  can  supply  im- 
patience. To  commit  our  reason  and  temper 
to  the  mercy  of  every  acquaintance,  and  of  every 
servant,  ia  not  making  the  wisest  use  of  them. 
If  we  recollect  that  vidence  and  peevishness  are 
the  eomoon  resource  of  those  whose  knowledge 
ia  amall,  and  whose  arguments  are  weak,  our 
v«rf  pride  might  lead  oa  to  subdue  oar  passion, 


if  we  had  not  a  better  principle  to  resort  to. 
Anger  is  the  common  refuge  of  insignificanoe. 
Pe<^Ie  who  feci  tiicir  character  to  be  sliglit,  hope 
to  give  it  weight  by  inflation :  but  the  blown 
bladder  at  its  fullest  distention  is  still  empty 
Sluggish  characters,  above  all,  have  no  right  to 
be  paesionate.  They  should  be  contented  with 
their  own  congenial  faults.  Dullness  however 
has  its  impetuosities  and  its  fluctuations  as  well 
as  genius.  It  is  on  the  coast  of  heavy  Boeotia 
that  tlie  Eur i pus  exhibits  its  unparalleled  rest- 
lessfiess  and  agitation. 

Trifling  is  ranked  among  the  venial  faults. 
But  if  time  be  one  grand  talent  given  ua  in  or- 
der to  our  securing  eternal  life ;  if  wo  trifle 
away  that  time  so  as  to  lose  that  eternal  life,  on 
which  by  not  trifling  we  might  have  laid  hold, 
then  will  it  answer  the  end  of  sin.  A  life  de- 
voted to  trifles  not  only  takes  away  the  inclina- 
tion, but  the  capacity  fbr  higher  pursuits.  The 
truths  of  Christianity  have  scarcely  more  influ- 
ence on  a  frivolous  than  on  a  profligate  charac- 
ter. If  the  mind  be  so  absorbed,  not  merely 
with  what  is  vicious,  but  with  what  is  useless, 
as  to  bo  thoroughly  disinclined  to  the  activitiea 
of  a  life  of  piety,  it  mattera  little  what  the  cause 
is  which  so  disinclines  it  If  these  habits  can- 
not be  accused  of  great  moral  evil,  yet  it  argues 
a  low  state  of  mind ;  that  a  being  who  has  an 
eternity  at  stake  can  sbandon  itself  to  trivial 
pursuits.  If  the  great  concern  of  life  cannot  be 
secured  without  habitual  watchfulness,  how  is  it 
to  be  secured  by  habitual  carelessness?  It  will 
afford  little  comfort  to  the  trifler,  when  at  the 
last  reckoning  he  gives  in  his  long  negative  ca- 
talogue, that  the  more  ostensible  offender  was 
worse  employed.  The  trifler  will  not  be  weigh- 
ed in  the  scale  with  the  profligate,  but  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary. 

Some  men  make  for  themselves  a  sort  of  code 
of  the  lesser  morals,  of  which  they  settle  both 
the  laws  and  the  chronology.  They  fix  *  the 
climacterics  of  the  mind  ;**  determine  at  what 
period  such  a  vice  may  be  adopted  without  dis- 
credit,  at  what  age  one  bad  habit  may  give  way 
to  another  more  in  character.  Having  settled 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  to  a  certain  age 
certain  faults  arc  natural,  they  proceed  to  act  as 
if  they  thought  them  necessary. 

But  let  us  not  practice  on  ourselves  the  gross 
imposition  to  believe  that  any  failing,  much  less 
any  vice,  is  necessarily  appended  to  any  Aate  or 
any  age,  or  that  it  is  irresistible  st  any.  We 
may  accustom  ourselves  to  talk  of  vanity  and 
extravagance  as  belonging  to  the  young ;  and 
avarice  and  peevishness  to  the  old,  till  the  next 
step  will  be  that  we  shall  think  ourselves  justi- 
fled  in  sdopting  them.  Whoever  is  eager  to 
find  excuses  for  vice  and  folly,  will  feci  his 
own  backwardness  to  practise  them  much  di- 
minished. 

C*  e$l  le  premier  pa$  qui  coute.  It  is  only  to 
make  out  an  imaginary  necessity,  and  then  we 
easily  fall  into  the  necessity  we  have  imagined. 
Providence  has  eHtablished  no  such  association. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  more  danger  of  certain  faulta 
under  certain  circumstances ;  and  some  tem||>tar- 
tions  are  stronger  at  some  periods :  but  it  la  • 

*Di.  Jolmaon. 
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proof  that  they  are  not  irreBistible  beoaase  all 
do  not  fall  into  them.  The  evil  is  in  ourselves, 
who  mitigate  tlic  diacredit  by  the  supposed  ne. 
resMity-  The  prediction,  like  the  dream  of 
the  astrologer,  creates  the  event  instead  of  ibre- 
lelling  it.  But  there  is  no  suppoiiition  can  be 
made  of  a  bad  case  which  will  justify  the  ma- 
King  it  our  own :  Nor  will  general  positions  ever 
ferve  for  individual  apologies. — Who  hat  not 
known  persons  who,  though  they  retain  tlie 
Mund  health  and  vigour  of  active  life,  sink  pre- 
maturely into  sloth  and  inactivity,  solely  on  the 
sround  that  tJiese  dispositions  are  fancied  to 
Eb  unavoidably  incident  to  advancing  years. 
Thcv  demand  the  indulgence  before  they  feci 
the  mfirmity.  Indolence  thus  forges  a  dismis- 
■ion  from  duty  before  the  discharge  is  issued 
out  by  Providence.  No. — Let  us  endeavour  to 
meet  the  evils  of  the  several  conditions  and  pc. 
riods  of  life  with  submission,  but  it  is  an  offence 
to  their  divine  dispenser  to  forestall  them. 

But  we  have  still  a  saving  clause  for  ourselves, 
whether  the  evil  be  of  greater  or  lesser  magni- 
tude. If  the  fault  be  great,  we  lament  the  in- 
mbility  to  resist  it;  if  small,  we  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  so  doing,  we  plead  that  we  cannot  with- 
stand a  great  temptation,  and  that  a  small  one 
i*  not  worth  withstanding.  But  if  the  tempta- 
tion or  tlie  fault  be  great,  we  should  resist  it  on 
account  of  that  very  magnitude  ;  if  small,  the 
giving  it  up  can  cost  but  little ;  and  tiie  con- 
■cientious  habit  of  conquering  the  less  will  con- 
fer considerable  strength  towards  subduing  the 
greater. 

There  is  again,  a  ftort  of  splendid  character, 
which,  winding  itself  up  occasionally  to  certain 
shining  actions,  thinks  itself  fully  justified  in 
breaking  loose  from  the  shackles  of  restraint  in 
smaller  things  :  it  makes  no  scruple  to  indem- 
nify itself  for  Uiese  popular  deeds  by  indulgences 
which,  though  allowed,  are  fiir  from  innocent. 
It  thus  secures  to  itself  praise  and  popularity  by 
what  is  sure  to  gain  it,  and  immunity  from  cen- 
sure in  indulging  the  favourite  fault,  practically 
exclaiming,  *  Is  it  not  a  little  one  7' 

Vanity  is  at  the  bottnm  of  almost  all,  may  we 
not  say,  of  all  our  sins  7  We  think  more  of 
figoalizing  than  of  saving  ourselves.  We  over- 
look the  hourly  occasions  which  occur  of  serving, 
of  obliging,  of  comfortinff  those  around  us,  while 
we  sometimes,  not  unwillingly  perform  an  act 
of  notprious  generosity.  The  habit,  however,  in 
the  former  case,  better  indicates  the  disposition 
and  bent  of  the  mind,  than  the  solitary  act  of 
splendor.     The  apostle  does  not  say  whatsoever 

freat  things  ye  do,  but  *  whatsoever  things  ye 
o,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.*  Actions  are  less 
weighed  by  their  bulk  than  their  motive.  Vir- 
tues are  less  measured  by  their  splendor  tlian 
their  principle.  The  racer  proceeds  in  his 
course  more  effectually  by  a  steady  unslackened 
pace,  than  by  starts  of  violent  but  unequal  ex- 
ertion. 

That  great  abstract  of  moral  law,  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  spoken,*  that  rule  of  the 
highest  court  of  appeal,  set  up  in  his  own  bosom, 
to  which  every  man  can  always  resort,  '  all 
things  that  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 

*  Chapter  ix. 


you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  :* — ^This  law,  if  hi\h 
fully  obeyed,  operating  as  an  infallible  remed/ 
for  all  the  disorders  of  self-love,  would,  by  throw 
ing  its  partiality  into  the  right  scale,  establish 
tlie  right  exercise  of  all  the  smaller  virtues,  lu 
strict  observance  would  not  only  put  a  slop  to 
all  injustice,  but  to  all  unkindness :  not  oolv'  to 
oppressive  acts,  but  to  unfeeling  language.  Eveii 
haughty  looks  and  supercilious  gestures  would 
be  tmnbhed  from  the  face  of  society,  did  ws  ask 
ourselves  how  we  should  like  to  receive  what 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  give. 

Till  we  thus  morally  transmute  place,  pemu, 
and  circumstance  with  those  of  our  brother,  «« 
shall  never  treat  him  with  the  tenderness  this 
gracious  law  enjoins.  Small  virtues  and  small 
offences  are  only  so  by  comparison.  To  tresta 
fellow-creature  with  harsh  language,  is  not  in- 
deed  a  crime  like  robbing  him  of  his  estate  or 
destroying  his  reputation.  They  are,  howerer, 
all  the  oflspring  of  the  same  family. — ^Tbey  are 
the  same  in  quality  though  not  in  degree.  AH 
flow,  though  in  streams  of  different  ou^tude, 
from  the  same  fountain;  all  are  indications  of  a 
departure  from  that  principle  which  is  included 
in  the  law  of  love.  The  consequences  they  in. 
volve  are  not  less  certain ;  tliough  they  are  ksi 
important 

The  reason  why  what  are  called  religions  peo> 
pie  oflea*  differ  so  little  from  others  in  small 
trials  is,  that  instead  of  bringing  religion  to 
their  aid  in  tlieir  lesser  vexations,  they  eitlier 
leave  the  disturbance  to  prey  upon  their  minds, 
or  apply  to  false  reliefs  for  its  removaL  Those 
who  are  rendered  unhappy  by  frivoloas  troubles, 
seek  comfort  in  frivolous  enjoyments.  But  we 
should  apply  the  same  remedy  to  ordinary  trialf, 
as  to  great  ones;  for  as  small  disquietudes spriog 
from  the  same  cause  as  great  trials,  namely,  the 
uncertain  and  imperfect  condition  of  human  life, 
so  they  require  the  same  remedy.  Meeting 
common  cares  with  a  right  spirit  would  impart 
a  smoothness  to  the  temper,  a  spirit  of  cheerfbl- 
ness  to  the  heart,  which  would  mightily  break 
the  force  of  heavier  trials. 

You  apply  to  tlie  power  of  religion  in  great 
evils. — Why  does  it  not  occur  to  you  to  a|^y 
to  it  in  the  less  7  Is  it  that  you  think  the  in- 
strument  greater  than  the  occasion  demands  ^ 
It  is  not  too  great  if  the  lesser  one  will  not  pre 
duce  the  effect,  or  if  it  produce  it  in  the  wrong 
way ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  o  putting  an 
evil  out  of  sight  without  curing  it  You  would 
apply  to  religion  on  the  loss  of  your  child — ap 
ply  to  it  on  the  loss  of  your  temper.  Throw  in 
this  wholesome  tree  to  sweeten  the  bitter  waters. 
As  no  calamity  is  too  great  for  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  small  to 
experience  its  beneficial  results.  Our  behavk>or 
under  the  ordinary  accidents  of  life  fbrmsaeha- 
racteristic  distinction  between  difierent  classes 
of  Christians.  The  least  advanced,  resort  to  re- 
ligion on  great  occasions ;  the  deeper  proftcicnt 
resorts  to  it  on  all.  What  makes  it  appear  of 
so  little  comparative  value  is,  that  the  medicine 
prepared  by  the  Great  Physician  is  thrown  by 
instead  of  being  taken.  Ine  patient  thinks  not 
of  it  but  in  extreme  cases.  A  remedy,  howcvrr 
potent,  not  applied,  can  produce  no  emct  But 
he  who  has  adopted  one  fixed  principle  for  thu 
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fwrnnwiit  of  hn  life,  will  try  to  keep  it  in  per- 
petml  exerciee.  An  acqaaintaiioe  with  the  na- 
ture of  human  evila  and  of  their  remedy,  would 
check  that  spirit  of  complaint  which  so  much 
mbounda,  and  which  often  maket  so  little  differ. 
■nee  between  people  profcaaing  religion  and 
those  who  profess  it  not 

If  the  duties  in  question  are  not  great  they 
tecume  importaat  hy  the  constant  demand  that 
is  made  for  them.  They  have  been  called  *  the 
small  eoin  of  human  life,*  and  on  their  perpetual 
mud  oaobetructed  circulation  depends  much  of 
the  eonlbrt,  as  well  as  couTenience  of  its  transac- 
tioos.  Tbey  make  up  in  frequency  what  they 
want  in  magnitude.  How  few  of  us  are  called 
1o  earry  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  dis. 
teat  laiids !  But  which  of  us  is  not  called  every 
dtLj  to  adorn  thoM  doctrines,  by  gentleness  in 
our  own  carriage,  by  kindness  and  forbearance 
to  all  about  us  ? 

In  perfbnning  the  unostensible  duties,  there 
ia  no  inoentiTO  from  vanity.  No  love  of  fame 
inspires  that  virtue,  of  which  fame  will  never 
Jwar.  There  can  be  but  one  motive,  and  that 
tiis  purest,  for  the  exercise  of  virtues,  the  report 
of  which  will  never  reach  beyond  the  litUe  cir- 
di  whoso  happiness  they  promote.  They  do 
dot  fill  the  world  with  our  renown,  but  thev  fill 
oar  own  family  with  comfort,  and  if  they  have' 
ths  love  of  God  for  their  principle,  they  will  have 
liis  favoar  for  their  reward. 

In  this  enumeration  of  faults,  we  include  not 
sins  of  infirmity,  inadvertency,  and  surprise,  to 
which  oven  the  roost  sincere  Chrbtians  are  but 
too  ItsUc.  What  are  here  adverted  to  are  allow. 
«d,  babitna],  and  unresisted  faults :  Habitual, 
becsDBs  mresisted,  and  allowed  from  the  notion 
that  tbey  are  too  inconsiderable  to  call  for  re. 
sistanos.  Faults  into  which  we  are  betrayed 
through  surprise  and  inadvertency,  though  that 
is  no  reason  for  committing  them,  may  not  be 
without  their  uses;  they  renew  the  salutary 
conviction  of  our  sinful  nature,  make  us  little  in 
our  own  eyes,  increase  our  sense  of  dependence, 
promote  watchfulness,  deepen  humility,  and 
^ekcn  repentance. 

Wo  must  however  be  careful  not  to  entangle 
the  conscience  or  embarrass  the  spirit  by  ground. 
loss  apprehensions.  We  have  a  merciful  Father, 
not  a  bard  master  to  deal  with.  We  must  not 
harass  onr  minds  with  a  suspicious  dread,  as  if 
by  a  needless  rigour  the  Almighty  were  laying 
SDsres  lo  entrap  us,  nor  be  terrified  with  imagi. 
nary  fears,  as  if  he  were  on  the  watch  to  punish 
every  casual  error  ! — ^To  be  immutable  and  im- 
peccable  belongs  not  to  humanity.  He,  who 
made  os,  best  knows  of  what  we  are  made.  Our 
eompsssionate  High  Priest  will  bear  with  much 
infirmity,  will  pardon  much  involuntary  weak. 


But  knowing,  as  every  man  must  know,  who 
looks  into  his  own  heart,  the  difficulties  he  has 
firom  the  intervention  of  his  evil  tempers,  in 
eOTring  God  faithfully,  and  still  however  earn. 
ostly  mirous  of  serving  him,  is  it  not  to  be  la- 
mented that  he  is  not  more  solicitous  to  remove 
bis  hindrances  by  trying  to  avoid  those  inferior 
nins,  and  resisting  those  lesser  temptations,  and 
im^irinf  those  smaller  virtues,  the  neglect  of 
vfaieb  OMCracts  bis  way,  and  keeps  him  back 


in  the  performance  of  higher  duties  Instead 
of  little  renunciations  being  grievous,  and  petty 
self-denials  a  hardship,  they  in  reality  soOien 
grievances,  diminish  hardships.  They  are  the 
private  drill  which  trains  for  public  service. 

If^  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  the  prin 
ciple  is  the  test  of  the  action,  we  are  hourly  fur- 
nished with  occasions  of  showing  our  piety  by 
the  spirit  in  which  the  quiet  unolMerved  actions 
of  life  are  performed.  The  sacrifices  may  be 
too  little  to  be  observed,  except  by  Him  to  whom 
they  are  offered.  But  small  solicitudes,  and  de- 
monstrations of  attachment,  scarcely  perceptible 
to  any  eye  but  his  for  whom  they  were  made, 
bear  the  true  character  of  love  to  God,  as  they 
are  the  infallible  marks  of  a£foction  to  our  fellow 
creatures. 

By  enjoining  small  duties,  the  spirit  of  which 
is  every  where  implied  in  the  cospel,  God,  as  it 
were,  seems  contriving  to  render  the  great  ones 
easy  to  us.  He  makes  the  light  yoke  of  Christ 
still  lighter,  not  by  abridging  duty,  but  by  in- 
creasing its  facility  through  its  familiarity. 
These  little  habita  at  once  mdicate  the  senti- 
ment of  the  soul  and  improve  it 

It  is  an  awful  consideration  and  one  which 
every  Christian  should  bring  home  to  his  own 
bosom,  whether  small  faults  wilfully  persisted 
In,  may  not  in  time,  not  only  dim  the  light  of 
conscience,  but  extinguish  the  Spirit  of  grace ; 
whether  the  power  of  resistance  against  great 
sins  may  not  be  finally  withdrawn  as  a  just 
punishment  for  having  neglected  to  exert  it 
against  small  ones. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  maintain  in  our  minds 
the  awful  impression  that  perhaps  among  the 
first  objects  which  may  meet  our  eyes  when  we 
open  them  on  the  eternal  world,  may  be  that 
tremendous  book,  in  which,  together  with  our 
great  and  actual  sins,  may  be  recorded  in  no  less 
prominent  characters,  the  ample  page  of  omis- 
sions, of  neglected  opportunities,  and  even  of 
fruitless  good  intentions,  of  which  indolence,  in- 
decision, thoughtlessness,  vanity,  trifling,  and 
procrastination  concurred  to  frustrate  the  exe- 
cution. 


CHAP.  XIL 

Self.Examinatum. 

In  this  sta^  of  general  inquiry,  every  kmd 
of  ignorance  is  esteemed  dishonourable.  In  al- 
most every  sort  of  knowledge  there  is  a  com  po- 
tion for  superiority.  Intellectual  attainments 
are  never  to  be  undervalued.  Learning  is  the 
best  human  thing.  All  knowledge  is  excellent 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts.  But 
how  short  is  the  period  before  *  tongues  shall 
cease,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away  !^ 

Shall  we  then  esteem  it  dishonourable  to  be 
ignorant  in  any  thing  which  relates  to  life  and 
literature,  to  taste  and  science,  and  not  feel 
ashamed  to  live  in  ignorance  of  our  own  hearts? 

To  have  a  flourishing  estate  and  a  mind  in 
disorder ;  to  keep  exact  accounts  with  a  steward 
and  no  reckoning  with  our  Maker ;  to  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  loss  or  gain  in  our  boai 
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neM,  ind  tu  remain  otterly  ignorant  whether 
oar  spiritual  concerna  are  improving  or  declin- 
ing ;  to  be  cautious  in  ascertaining  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  how  much  we  have  increased  or 
diminished  our  fortune,  and  to  be  careless 
whether  we  have  incurred  profit  or  loss  in  faith 
and  holiness,  is  a  wretched  miscalculation  of 
the  comparative  value  of  things.  To  bestow 
our  attention  on  objects  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  their  importance,  is  surely  no  proof  that  oar 
learning  has  improved  our  judgment. 

That  deep  thinker  and  acute  reasoner,  Dr. 
Barrow,  has  remarked  that '  it  is  a  peculiar  ex- 
cellency  of  human  nature,  and  which  distin- 
guishes  man  from  the  inferior  creatures  more 
than  bare  reason  itself,  that  he  can  reflect  upon 
all  that  is  done  within  him,  con  discern  tiie  ten- 
dencies of  his  soul,  and  is  acquainted  with  his 
own  purposes.* 

This  distinguishing  faculty  of  self-inspection 
would  not  have  been  conferred  on  man,  if  it  had 
iiot  been  intended  that  it  should  be  in  habitual 
operation.  It  is  surely,  as  we  before  observed, 
as  much  a  common  law  of  prudence,  to  look 
well  to  our  spiritual  as  to  our  worldly  posses- 
aions.  We  have  appetites  to  control,  imagina- 
tions to  restrain,  tempers  to  regulate,  passions  to 
■abdue ;  and  how  can  tliis  internal  work  be 
effected,  how  can  our  thoughts  be  kept  within 
due  bounds,  how  can  a  proper  bias  be  given  to 
the  affections,  how  can  *  the  little  state  of  man* 
bo  preserved  from  continual  insurrection,  how 
can  this  restraining  power  be  maintained  if 
this  capacity  of  discerning,  if  this  faculty  of 
inspecting  be  not  kept  in  regular  exercise? 
Without  constant  discipline,  imagination  will 
become  an  outlaw,  oonscience  an  attainted  rebel. 

This  inward  eye,  this  power  of  introversion, 
is  given  us  for  a  continual  watch  upon  the  soul. 
On  an  unremitted  vigilance  over  its  interior 
motions,  those  fruitful  seeds  of  action,  those 
prolific  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  will  de- 
pend both  the  formation  and  the  growth  of  our 
moral  and  religious  character.  A  superficial 
glance  is  not  enough  for  a  thing  so  deep,  an 
unsteady  view  will  not  suffice  for  a  thing  so 
wavering,  nor  a  casual  look  for  a  thing  so  de- 
ceitful as  the  human  heart  A  partial  inspec- 
tion on  any  one  side,  will  not  be  enough  for  an 
object  which  must  bo  observed  under  a  variety 
of  aspects,  because  it  is  always  shifting  its  po- 
sitions, always  changing  its  appearances. 

We  should  examine  not  only  our  conduct  but 
our  opinions ;  not  only  our  faults  but  our  preju- 
dices ;  not  only  our  propensities  but  our  judg- 
ments.  Our  actions  themselves  will  be  obvious 
enough  ;  it  is  our  intentions  which  require  the 
scrutiny.  These  we  should  follow  up  to  their 
remotest  springs,  scrutinize  to  their  deepest 
recesses,  trace  through  their  most  perplex- 
ing windings.  And  lest  we  should,  in  our 
pursuit,  wander  in  uncertainty  and  blindness, 
wt  us  make  use  of  that  guiding  clue  which  the 
Almighty  has  furnished  by  his  word  and  by  his 
8piri^  for  conducting  us  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  this  labyrinth.  *  What  I  know  not, 
teach  thou  me,*  should  be  our  constant  petition 
in  all  our  researches. 

Did  we  torn  our  thoughts  inward,  it  would 
aUte  mach  of  the  Mlf-eomplacar  oy  with  which 


we  swallow  the  flattery  of  dihrnt,  FlaUnty 
I  hurts  not  him  who  flatters  act  himaelf.  If  W9 
I  examined  oar  motives  keenly,  we  shoald  fi». 
I  quently  blush  at  the  praises  our  aetions  reeutt. 
I  Let  us  then  oonscientioaslv  inqaire  not  only 
what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  wa  do  it,  finMi 
what  motive  and  to  what  end. 

Self-inspection  is  the  only  meana  to  piaaena 
us  from  self-conceit.  We  ooald  not  aaraly  m 
very  extravagantly  value  a  being  whom  wa  oar. 
selves  should  not  only  see,  but  feel  to  ba  ae  fall 
of  faults.  Self-aof^uaintanca  will  giwe  uaa&r 
more  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  oar  oaa 
errors  than  we  can  possiUy  have,  with  all  the 
inquisitiveness  of  an  idle  curioaitj,  of  the  amm 
of  others.  We  are  eager  enough  to  blame  than 
without  knowing  their  motivaa.  We  are  ae 
less  eager  to  vindicate  ourselvea,  thoogh  we  es^ 
not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  our  own.  Thus  taia 
virtues  will  be  acquired  by  the  same  act,  haaii« 
lity  and  candour ;  an  impartial  reriew  of  oar 
own  infirmities,  being  the  likeliest  way  to  make 
us  tender  and  compassionate  to  thooe  of  oCheia. 

Nor  shall  we  be  liable  so  to  ovarrata  oar  owa 
judgment  when  we  perceive  that  it  oflen  ibnna 
such  false  estimates,  is  so  captivated  with  trifle^ 
so  elated  with  petty  successes,  so  dejected  vitk 
little  disappointments.  When  we  bear  oChera 
commend  our  charity  which  we  know  is  ao  oold; 
when  others  extol  our  piety  which  wa  ftal  (o 
be  so  dead ;  when  they  applaud  the  aaarfies  of 
our  faith,  which  we  must  know  to  Itf  ao  &int 
and  feeble,  we  cannot  possibly  be  ao  intoxicated 
with  the  applause  which  never  would  have 
been  given,  had  the  applaoder  known  na  aa  we 
know,  or  ought  to  know  ouraelvea.  If  we  eoa- 
tradict  him,  it  may  be  only  to  draw  on  oarselvas 
the  imputation  of  a  fresh  virtue,  humility,  which 
perhaps  we  as  little  deserve  to  have  ascribed  te 
us  as  that  which  wo  have  been  renouncing.  If 
we  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  we  shoold  not  be 
proud  of  praises  which  cannot  apply  to  ns,  bat 
should  rather  grieve  at  the  invduntary  fkand  of 
imposing  on  others,  by  tacitly  accepting  a  eha* 
ractcr  to  which  we  have  so  little  real  preteniioo. 
To  be  delighted  at  finding  that  people  think  so 
much  better  of  us  than  we  are  consciona  of  de- 
serving, is  in  effect  to  rejoice  in  the  sacoasa  of 
our  own  deceit. 

We  shall  also  become  more  patient,  morafiir- 
bearing  and  forgiving,  shall  better  endara  the 
harsh  judgment  of  others  respecting  aa,  when 
we  perceive  that  their  opinion  of  us  nearly  coiiu 
cides  with  our  own  real  though  unacknowledg* 
ed  sentiments.  There  is  much  less  injury  in* 
curred  by  others  thinking  too  ill  of  iia,  than  in 
our  thinking  to  well  of  ourselves. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  to  live  at  random,  ia 
not  the  life  of  a  rational,  much  less  of  an  ioi- 
mortal,  least  of  all,  of  an  accountable  being.  Te 
pray  occasionally,  without  deliberate  coarse  of 
prayer;  to  be  generous  without  proportioning 
our  means  to  our  expenditure;  to  be  liberu 
without  a  principle ;  to  let  the  mind  fleet  on  the 
current  of  public  opinion ;  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
eventa,  for  the  probable  occurrenee  of  whieh 
we  have  made  no  provision ;  to  be  every  boar 
liable  to  death  without  any  habitaal  preparatioa 
for  it ;  to  carry  within  ua  a  principle  wiiioh  we 
believe  will  aziat  throogh  all  the 
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of  •tamitr,  mud  y«i  (o  make  ]ittIo  ioqoiry 
whether  that  ateniitj  it  likely  to  be  happy  or 
mieenhlfl  all  this  ia  an  inoonsiderateneaa  which, 
if  adopted  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  would 
bid  fair  to  ruin  a  man'a  reputation  for  common 
Moae :  yet  of  this  iniatoation  be  who  divea  with- 
out eeluexamination  ia  absolutely  guilty. 

Nothing  more  plainly  ihows  us  what  weak 
Taeillatinf  ereatorea  we  are,  than  the  difficulty 
we  find  in  fixing  ooraelvea  down  to  the  very 
■elCacnitiny  we  had  deliberately  resolved  on. 
Like  the  worthlesa  Roman  emperor  we  retire  to 
our  doaet  under  the  appearance  of  serious  oc- 
capalion,  bat  might  now  and  then  be  surprised, 
if  nol  in  eatohing  flies,  yet  in  pursuits  nearly 
as  ooDleaiptible.  Some  trifle  which  vre  should 
be  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  at  any  time,  intrudes 
ilaelf  on  the  moments  dedicated  to  serious 
thought ;  reooUection  is  interrupted ;  the  whole 
ehain  of  reflection  broken,  so  that  the  scattered 
links  caniiot  again  be  united.  And  so  incon- 
aialeiit  are  we  that  we  are  sometimes  not  sorry 
to  have  a  plausible  pretence  for  interrupting  the 
very  employment  in  which  we  had  just  before 
made  it  a  duty  to  engage.  For  want  of  this 
heme  acquaintance,  we  remain  in  utter  ignc 
imnee  ofimr  inability  to  meet  even  in  ordinary 
triala  of  lifii  with  cheerfulness ;  indeed  by  this 
neglect  we  eonfirm  that  inability.  Nursed  in 
the  lap  of  Inzury,  we  have  an  indefinito  notion 
that  we  have  but  a  loose  hold  on  the  things  of 
thia  world,  and  of  the  world  itself.  But  let 
BOBM  accident  take  away,  not  the  world,  but 
soaM  trifle  on  which  we  thought  wo  set  no  value 
while  we  posaessed  it,  and  we  find  to  our  aston- 
iahmeni  that  we  hold,  not  the  world  only,  but 
•ton  this  trivial  possession  with  a  pretty  tight 
fU^Mfk — Sueh  detections  of  our  self-ignorance, 
if  they  do  not  aerve  to  wean,  ought  at  least  to 
homUe  na. 

There  is  a  apurious  sort  of  self-examination 
which  does  not  serve  to  enlighten  but  to  blind. 
A  peraon  who  has  left  00"  some  notorious  vice, 
who  has  Boflened  some  shades  of  a  glaring  sin, 
er  aobatitnted  some  outward  forms  in  the  place 
of  open  irreligion,  looks  on  this  change  of  cha- 
raeler  with  pleasure. — He  compares  himself 
with  what  he  was,  and  views  the  alteration  with 
aslteomplacency.  He  deceives  himself  by  tak- 
ing hia  standard  from  his  former  conduct,  or 
from  the  character  of  still  worse  men,  instead 
of  taking  it  from  the  unerring  rule  of  Scrip- 
ture^ Hb  kwks  rather  at  the  discredit  than 
the  ainfiilness  of  his  former  life,  and  being 
more  aahamed  of  what  is  disreputable  tlian 
gitafod  at  what  ia  vicious,  he  is,  in  this  state 
of  ahallow  reformation,  more  in  danger  in  pro- 
portioD  aa  he  ia  more  in  credit  He  is  not 
aware  that  it  is  not  having  a  fault  or  two  less 
that  will  carry  him  to  heaven,  while  his  heart 
is  stiU  glued  to  the  world  and  estranged  from 
God. 

If  we  ever  look  into  our  bearte  at  all,  we  are 
natorally  moat  inclined  to  it  when  we  think  wo 
have  been  acting  right  Here  inspection  grati- 
fiee  selflkyve.  We  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
directing  oar  attention  to  an  object,  when  that 
objoet  peraento  na  with  pleasing  images.  But 
it  u  a  painful  effort  to  compel  toe  mind  to  torn 
in  en  itadf,  when  the  view  only  presente  sub- 
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jecte  for  regret  and  remorse  This  painfol 
duty  however  must  be  performed,  and  will  bo 
more  salutary  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  plea 
sant — Let  us  establish  it  into  a  habit  to  rami 
nate  on  our  faults.  With  the  recollection  of 
our  virtues  we  need  not  feed  our  vanity.  They 
will,  if  that  vanity  does  not  obliterate  them,  bo 
recorded  elsewhere. 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  look  at  those  parte 
of  our  character  which  will  best  bear  it,  and 
which  consequently  least  need  it :  at  those  parte 
which  afford  most  self-gratulation.  If  a  cove- 
tous man,  for  instence,  examines  himself,  instead 
of  turning  his  attention  to  the  peccant  part,  he 
applies  the  probe  where  he  knows  it  will  not  go 
very  deep ;  he  turns  from  his  avarice  to  that  so- 
briety of^  which  his  very  avarice  is  perhaps  the 
source.  Another,  who  is  the  slave  of  passion, 
fondly  reste  upon  some  act  of  generosity,  which 
he  considers  as  a  fair  commuUtion  tor  some 
favourite  vice,  that  would  cost  bim  more  to  re- 
nounce than  he  is  willing  to  part  with.  Wo 
are  all  too  much  disposed  to  dwell  on  tliat 
smiling  side  of  the  prospect  which  pleases  and 
deceives  us,  and  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  that  part 
which  we  do  not  choose  to  see,  because  we  are 
resolved  not  to  quit  Self  love  always  holds  & 
screen  between  the  superficial  self-examiner 
and  his  faults.  The  nominal  Christian  wraps 
himself  up  in  forms  which  he  makes  himself  be- 
lieve are  Religion.  He  exnite  in  what  ho  does, 
overlooks  what  he  ought  to  do,  nor  ever  suspecte 
that  what  is  done  at  all  can  be  done  amiss. 

As  we  are  so  indolent  that  we  seldom  ex- 
amine a  truth  on  more  than  one  side,  so  we 
generally  teke  care  that  it  shall  be  that  side 
which  shall  contein  some  old  prejudices.  While 
we  will  not  teke  paina  to  correct  those  preju- 
dices and  to  rectify  our  judgment,  lest  it  should 
oblige  us  to  discard  a  favourite  opinion,  we  are 
yet  as  eager  to  judge,  and  as  forward  to  decide, 
as  if  we  were  fully  possessed  of  the  grounds  on 
which  a  sound  judgment  may  be  made,  and  & 
just  decision  formed. 

We  should  watch  ourselves  whether  we  ob- 
serve  a  simple  rule  of  truth  and  justice,  as  well 
in  our  conversation,  as  in  our  ordinary  transac- 
tions ;  whether  we  are  exact  in  our  measurea 
of  commendation  and  censure ;  whether  we  do 
not  bestow  extravagant  praise  where  simple  ap- 
probation alone  is  due  ;  whether  we  do  not  with- 
hold  commendation,  where,  if  given,  it  would 
support  modesty  and  encourge  merit ;  whether 
what  deserves  only  a  slight  censure  as  impru- 
dent, we  do  not  reprobate  as  immoral ;  whether 
we  do  not  sometimef  affect  to  overrate  ordinary 
merit,  in  the  hope  of  securing  to  ourselves  the 
reputetion  of  candour,  that  we  may  on  other  oc- 
casions, with  less  suspicion,  depreciate  esteb- 
lished  excellence.  We  extol  the  first  because 
we  fancy  that  it  can  come  into  no  competition 
with  us,  and  we  derogate  from  the  last  because 
it  obviously  eclipses  us. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  conscientiously 
upright  in  our  estimation  of  benefite  ;  whether 
when  we  have  a  favour  to  |isk,  we  do  not  depre- 
ciate ite  value,  when  we  have  one  to  grant  we 
do  not  aggravate  it 

It  is  only  by  scrutinizing  the  heart  that  wo 
can  know  it.    It  ia  only  by  knowing  the  heaci 
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that  we  can  reform  the  life.  Any  carelese  ob- 
server,  indeed,  when  hie  watch  goes  wrong,  may 
see  that  it  diies  bo,  hy  casting  an  eye  on  the  dial 
plate ;  but  it  is  only  the  artist  who  takes  it  to 
pieces  and  examines  every  spring  and  every 
wheel  separately,  and  who,  by  ascertaining  thie 
precise  causes  of  the  irregularity,  can  set  the 
machine  right,  and  restore  the  obstructed  move- 
ments. 

The  illusions  of  intellectual  vision  would  be 
materially  corrected  by  a  close  habit  of  culti- 
Tating  an  acquaintance  with  our  hearts.  We 
fill  much  too  large  a  space  in  our  own  imagina- 
tions ;  we  fancy  wo  take  up  more  room  in  the 
world  than  Providence  assigns  to  an  individual 
who  has  to  divide  his  allotment  with  so  many 
millions,  who  are  all  of  equal  importance  in 
Iheir  own  eyes;  and  who,  like  us,  are  elbowing 
others  to  make  room  for  themselves.  Juet  as  in 
the  natural  world,  where  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter would  stretch  itself,  and  move  out  of  its 
^laee,  if  it  were  not  kept  in  order  by  surround- 
m^  particles ;  the  pressure  of  other  parts  reduces 
this  to  remain  in  a  confinement  from  which  it 
would  escape,  if  it  were  not  thus  pressed  and 
meted  upon  on  all  sides.  The  conscientious 
practice  we  have  been  recommending,  would 
greatly  assist  in  reducing  us  to  our  proper  di- 
mensions, and  in  limiting  us  to  our  proper  place. 
We  should  be  astonishcxi  if  we  could  see  our 
real  diminutiveness,  and  the  speck  we  actually 
occupy.  When  shall  we  learn  from  our  own 
feelings  of  how  much  consequence  every  man  is 
to  himself  7 

Nor  must  the  examination  be  occa8ional,-but 
regular.  Let  us  not  run  into  long  arrears,  but 
settle  our  accounts  frequently.  Little  articles 
will  run  up  to  a  large  amount,  if  they  are  not 
cleared  off.  Even  our  innocent  days,  as  we  may 
choose  to  call  them,  will  not  have  passed  without 
ivtmishing  their  contingent — our  dcadness  in 
devotion— our  eagerness  for  human  applause — 
i  our  care  to  conceal  our  faults  rather  than  to 
correct  them-— our  negligent  performance  of 
some  relative  duty— our  imprudence  in  conver- 
■ation,  especially  at  table— our  inconsideration — 
our  driving  to  the  very  edge  of  permitted  in- 
dulgences — let  us  keep  these — let  us  keep  all 
oar  numerous  items  in  small  sums.  Let  us  ex- 
amine them  while  the  particulars  are  fresh  in 
our  memory  ;  otherwise,  however  we  may  flatter 
ourselves  that  lesser  evils  will  be  sWallowed  up 
by  the  greater,  we  may  find  when  we  come  to 
OTttle  the  grand  account  that  they  will  not  be 
the  less  remembered  for  ^pt  having  been  re- 
corded. 

And  let  it  bo  one  subject  of  our  frequent  in- 
quiry, whether  since  we  last  scrutinized  our 
hearts,  our  secular  affairF,  or  our  eternal  con- 
cerns have  had  the  predominance  there.  We 
do  not  mean  which  of  them  has  occupied  most 
oT  our  time,  the  largest  portion  of  which  must, 
necessarily,  to  the  generality,  be  absorbed  in 
the  cares  of  the  present  life ;  but  on  wliich  our 
alTections  have  been  most  bent ;  and  especially 
how  we  have  conducted  ourselves  when  there 
has  arisen  a  competition  between  the  interests 
of  both. 

That  general  burst  of  rins  which  so  frequently 
tiMbes  in  on  the  coDaciencei  of  the  dying,  would 


be  much  moderated  by  pinvioas  habitoal  mU. 
examination.  It  will  not  do  to  repent  in  Ihi 
lump.  The  sorrow  most  be  ■■  eircumetantiil 
as  the  lin.  Indefinite  repentance  is  no  repso- 
tance.  And  it  ia  one  grand  nee  of  eelf-inquiiy, 
to  remind  us,  that  all  unfi>naken  eina  are  mie 
pented  eina. 

To  a  Christian  there  is  this  substantia' 
fort  attending  a  minute  self-inspection,  that  vi 
he  finds  fewer  sins  to  be  noted,  and  more  wiclo- 
ries  over  temptation  obtained,  be  has  a  sotti  evi. 
dence  of  his  advancement,  which  well  repayi  Us 
trouble. 

The  faithful  searcher  into  hbown  heart,  thu 
*  chamber  of  imagery,*  fisels  himself  in  the  alo. 
ation  of  the  profSiet,*  who  being  oondoeled  it 
vision  from  one  idol  to  another,  the  spirit  atoskt 
of  each,  repeatedly  exclaims,  *here  is  anottv 
abomination  !*  TJie  prophet  bein|f  commandsd 
to  dig  deeper,  the  further  he  penetrated  the 
more  evils  he  found,  while  the  spirit  continaad 
to  cry  out,  *  I  will  show  thee  yet  mote  abomi- 
nation.* 

Self-examination  hj  detecting  self-love,  Bd£. 
denial  by  weakening  its  power,  self-govemmcnt 
by  reducing  its  despotism,  turns  the  temper  of 
the  soul  from  its  natural  biaa,  controls  the  dis- 
orderly appetite,  and,  under  the  inflnenee  of 
Divine  Grace,  in  a  good  measure  restores  to  the 
mai\  that  dominion  over  himself  which  God  at 
first  gave  him  over  the  inferior  crestarss.  0i- 
sires,  passions,  and  appetites,  are  famoght  to 
move  somewhat  more  in  their  appointed  order ; 
subjects  not  tyrants.  What  the  stoioB,  vainly 
pretended  to,  Christianitv  effects.  It  rsstons 
man  to  a  dominion  over  hi*  own  will,  and  in  a 
good  measure  enthrones  him  in  that  enpin 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  sin. 

He  now  begins  to  survey  his  interior,  the  aw- 
ful world  within ;  not  indeed  with  self-compla. 
cency,  but  with  the  control  of  a  sovereign ;  lie 
still  finds  too  much  rebellion  to  indulge  secority, 
he  therefore  continues  his  inspection  with  vigi- 
lance, but  without  perturbation.  He  oontiniMS 
to  experience  a  remainder  of  insnboidittalion 
and  disorder,  but  this  rather  solicits  to  a  stricter 
government  than  drives  him  to  relax  his  dir 
cipline. 

This  self-inspection  somewhat  resembles  the 
correction  of  a  literary  performance.  After  nia. 
ny  and  careful  revisals,  though  some  giUMW 
faults  may  be  done  away ;  though  the  errors  ars 
neither  quite  so  numerous,  nor  so  glaring  as  at 
first,  yet  the  critic  perpetually  perceives  ftolts 
which  he  had  not  perceived  before ;  negligeneM 
appear  which  he  had  overlooked,  and  even  d^ 
fccts  start  op  which  had  passed  on  him  fiv  beau- 
ties. He  finds  much  to  amend,  and  even  to  ex- 
punge, in  what  he  had  before  admired.  Wbsa 
by  rigorous  castigation  the  most  aeknowled|fed 
faults  are  corrected,  his  critical  acomen,  im- 
proved by  exercise,  and  a  more  habitaal  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subjecta,  still  detect,  and 
will  forever  detect,  new  imperfections.  But  hs 
neither  throws  aside  his  work,  nor  remits  his 
criticism,  which  if  it  do  not  make  the  work  per- 
fect, will  at  least  make  the  author  hamhie. 
Conscious  that  if  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 't  *••• 
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It  it  itfll  at  an  imnoeararabla  diaUnce  iVom  the 
reqaired  ezcellenoe. 

If  it  not  aatoniffhinp  that  we  ihould  go  on  re- 
pealinp  periodically,  *  Try  me,  O  God,*  while 
we  are  yet  neglecting  to  try  oarselvcs?  Is  there 
not  Bonniethin^  more  like  defiance  than  devotion 
1o  invite  the  inspection  of  Omniscience  to  that 
heart  which  we  oaraelvea  neglect  to  inspect  7 
How  can  a  Christian  solemnly  cry  out  to  the 
Almighty,  *  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart,  prove 
me  and  examine  m^  thoaghts,  and  see  if  there 
he  any  ways  of  wickedness  in  me,*  while  he 
himself  neglects  to*  examine  his  heart,*  is  afraid 
of 'nrofing  his  thoughts,*  and  dreads  to  inquire 
if  than  *  ba  any  way  of  wickedness*  in  himself, 
knowing  that  the  inquiry  ought  to  lead  to  the 
expalaloD. 

In  our  self-inquisition  let  us  fortify  our  virtue 
bj  a  rigorous  exactness  in  calling  thinn  by  their 
proper  names.  Self-love  is  particularly  ingeni. 
one  in  inventing  disguises  of  this  kind.  Lot  us 
lay  them  open,  strip  them  bare,  ftce  them,  and 

Sive  them  as  little  quarter  o  if  they  were  the 
laha  of  another. — Let  us  not  call  wounded 
pride  delicacy. — Self-love  is  made  up  of  sofl  and 
aiefclj  aensibilities.  Not  that  sensibility  which 
melta  at  the  sorrows  of  others,  but  that  which 
cannot  endure  the  least  suflfering  itself.  It  is 
afive  in  ave\y  pore  where  self  is  concerned.  A 
tooeh  is  a  woond.  It  is  careless  in  inflicting 
pain,  bat  exquisitely  awake  in  feeling  it  It 
daftnds  itself  before  it  is  attacked,  revenges 
alRronta  befbre  they  are  ofTored,  and  resents 
as  an  insult  the  very  suspicion  of  an  imperfec- 
tion. 

In  order  then  to  unmask  our  hearts,  let  us 
not  be  oontsnted  to  examine  our  vices,  let  us 
examine  oar  virtues  also,  *  those  smaller  faults.* 
Let  us  acrntinize  to  the  bottom  those  qualities 
and  actions  which  have  more  particularly  ob- 
tained public  estimation. — Let  us  inquire  if  they 
were  genuine  in  the  principle,  simple  in  the  in- 
lentioo,  honest  in  the  prosecution.  Let  us  ask 
oorselveB  if  in  some  admired  instances  our  ge- 
neroaity  had  no  tincture  of  vanity,  our  charity 
no  taint  of  ostentation  ?  Whether  when  we  did 
soeh  a  right  action  which  brought  us  credit,  we 
aboold  have  persisted  in  doing  it,  had  we  fbra. 
seen  that  it  would  incur  censure.  Do  we  never 
daoeive  ourselves  by  mistaking  a  constitutional 
indiftrenoe  of  temper  for  Christian  moderation? 
IXi  we  never  construe  our  love  of  ease  into  dead. 
neas  of  the  world  ?  Our  animal  activity  into 
Quistian  seal  7  Do  wo  never  mistake  our  ob- 
stinacy for  firmness,  our  pride  for  fortitude,  our 
seUiahness  for  feeling,  our  love  of  controversy 
for  the  love  of  God,  our  indolence  of  temper  for 
saperiority  to  human  applause? — When  we  have 
stripped  our  good  qualities  bare ;  when  we  have 
made  all  due  deductions  for  natural  temper,  easi- 
neas  of  disposition,  self-interest ;  desire  of  admi- 
ration ;  of  every  extrinsic  appendage,  every  ille- 
gitimate motive,  let  us  fairly  cast  up  the  account, 
and  we  shall  be  mortified  to  see  bow  little  there 
will  remain.  Pride  may  impose  itse.f  upon  us, 
even  in  the  shape  of  repentance.  The  humble 
Christian  is  grieved  at  his  faults,  the  proud  man 
is  angry  at  them*— He  is  indignant  when  he 
disoovers  he  has  done  wrong,  not  so  much  be- 
caose  his  sin  oflRindi  God,  o  because  it  has  let 


him  see  that  he  is  not  quite  so  good  as  he  had 
tried  to  make  himself  believe. 

It  is  more  necessary  to  excite  us  to  the  hum- 
bling of  our  pride,  than  to  the  performance  of 
certain  good  actions :  the  former  is  more  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  less  pleasant  That  very  pride  will 
of  itself  stimulate  to  the  performance  of  many 
things  that  arc  laudable.  These  performances 
will  reproduce  pride,  as  they  were  produced  by 
it;  whereas  humility  has  no  outward .tstimulns. 
Divine  grace  alone  produces  it  It  is  so  far 
from  being  actuated  bv  the  love  of  fame,  that  it 
is  not  humility,  till  it  has  kid  the  desire  of  fame 
in  the  dust. 

If  an  actual  virtue  consists,  as  we  have  fVe 
quently  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  the  dominion 
QFer  the  contrary  vice,  humility  is  the  conquest 
over  pride,  charity  over  selfishness :  not  only  a 
victory  over  the  natural  temper,  but  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  opposite  quality.  This  proves  that 
all  virtue  is  founded  in  self-denial,  self-denial  in 
self-knowledge,  and  self-knowledge  in  self-ex* 
amination.  Pride  so  insinuates  itself  in  all  we 
do,  and  say,  and  think,  that  our  apparent  humi- 
lity has  not  seldom  its  origin  in  pride.  That 
very  impatience  which  wo  fed  at  the  perception 
of  our  faults  is  produced  by  the  astonishment  at 
finding  that  we  are  not  perfect. — This  sense  of 
our  sins  should  make  us  humble  but  not  despe- 
rate. It  should  teach  us  to  distrust  every  thing 
in  ourselves,  and  to  hope  for  every  thing  from 
God.  The  more  we  lay  open  the  wounds  which 
sin  has  made,  the  more  earnestly  shall  we  seek 
the  remedy  which  Christianity  has  provided. 

But  instead  of  seeking  for  self-knowledge,  we 
are  glancing  about  us  fur  grounds  of  self-exulta- 
tion  !  We  almost  resemble  the  Pharisee,  who 
with  so  much  self-complacency  delivered  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  and  other  men*s 
sins,  and,  like  the  Tartars,  who  think  they  pos- 
sess the  qualities  of  those  they  murder,  fancied 
that  the  sins  of  which  he  accused  the  publican 
would  swell  the  amount  of  his  own  good  deeds. 
Like  him  we  take  a  few  items  from  memory, 
and  a  few  more  from  imagination.  Instead  of 
pulling  down  the  edifice  which  pride  has  raised, 
we  are  looking  round  on  our  good  works  for 
buttresses  to  prop  it  up.  Wo  excuse  ourselves 
from  the  imputation  of  many  faults  by  alleging 
that  they  are  common,  and  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  ouraelvee.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  our 
deceits.  Faults  are  not  less  personally  ours  be- 
cause others  commit  them.  There  is  divisibili- 
ty in  sin  as  well  as  in  matter.  Is  it  any  dimi- 
nution of  our  error  that  others  are  guilty  of  the 
same  7 

Self-love  being  a  very  industrious  principle, 
has  generally  two  concerns  in  hand  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  as  busy  in  concealing  our  own  de- 
fects, as  in  detecting  those  of  others,  especially 
those  of  the  wise  and  good.  Wo  might  indeed 
direct  its  activity  in  the  latter  instance  to  our 
own  advantage,  for  if  the  faults  of  good  men  are 
injurious  to  themselves,  they  might  be  rendered 
profitable  to  us,  if  we  were  careful  to  convert 
them  to  their  true  use.  But  instead  of  turning 
them  into  a  means  oT  prom<^ing  our  own  watch- 
fulness, we  employ  them  mischievously  in  two 
ways.  We  lessen  our  respect  for  pious  charec 
ten  when  we  see  the  infirmities  which  ara 
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blendod  with  their  fine  qualities,  tnd  we  turn 
their  failings  into  a  justification  of  our  own, 
which  are  not  like  theirs  overshadowed  with 
Tirtues.  To  admire  the  excellences  of  others 
without  imitating  them  is  fruitless  admiration ; 
to  condemn  their  errors  without  avoiding  is  un- 
profitable censoriousncBs. 

When  we  are  compelled  by  our  conscience  to 
acknowledge  and  reject  any  fault  we  have  re- 
cently committed,  this  fault  so  presses  upon  our 
recolnction,  that  we  seem  to  forget  that  we  have 
any  other.  This  single  error  Sum  our  mind,  and 
we  kx>k  at  it  as  through  a  telescope,  which, 
while  it  shows  an  object,  confines  the  sight  to 
that  one  object  exclusively.  Others  indeed  are 
more  effectually  shut  out,  than  if  we  were  not 
examining  this.  Thus  while  the  object  in  qnef. 
tion  is  magnified,  the  others  are  as  if  they  did 
sot  exist 

It  seems  to  be  established  into  a  kind  of  sys- 
tern  not  to  profit  by  any  thing  without  us,  and 
not  1o  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  any  thing 
wilhin  u*.  Though  we  are  perpetually  remark- 
ing  on  the  defects  of  others,  yet  when  does  the 
remark  lead  us  to  study  and  to  root  out  the 
nme  defects  in  our  own  hearts  7  We  are  almost 
every  day  hearing  of  the  death  of  others,  but 
does  it  induce  us  to  reflect  on  death  as  a  thing 
in  which  we  have  an  individual  concern  ?  We 
consider  the  death  of  a  friend  as  a  loss,  but  sel- 
dom  apply  it  as  a  trarning.  The  death,  of  others 
wo  lament,  the  faults  of  others  we  censure,  but 
bow  seldom  do  we  make  use  of  the  one  for  our 
own  amendment,  or  of  the  other  for  our  own  pre- 
paration.* 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  try  experi- 
ments in  the  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  philosophy. 
In  every  science  the  diligent  professor  is  always 
afVaid  there  may  be  some  secret  which  he  has 
not  yet  attained,  some  occult  principle  which 
would  reward  the  labour  of  discovery,  something 
even  which  the  assiduous  and  intelligent  have 
actually  found  out,  but  which  has  hitherto 
eluded  Aif  pursuit  And  shall  the  Christian  stop 
short  in  his  scrutiny,  shall  he  not  examine  and 
inquire  till  he  lays  hold  on  the  very  heart  and 
oore  of  religion  7 

Whv  should  experimental  philosophy  be  the 
prevailing  study,  and  experimental  religion  be 
branded  as  the  badge  of  enthusiasm,  the  cant  of 
a  hollow  profession  7  Shall  v^o  never  labour  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  appearance 
and  reality,  between  studying  religion  critically, 
and  embracing  it  practically,  between  having 
our  conduct  creditable  and  our  hearts  sanctified? 
Shall  we  not  aspire  to  do  the  best  things  from 
the  highest  motives,  and  elevate  our  aims  with 
our  attainments?  Why  should  we  remain  in  the 
vestibule  when  the  sanctuary  is  open?  Why 
should  we  he  contented  to  dwell  in  the  outer 
courts  when  we  are  invited  to  enter  into  the  ho- 
liest by  the  blood  of  Jesus? 

Natural  reason  is  not  likely  to  furnish  argu- 
inents  sufficiently  cogent,  nor  motives  sufficient- 
ly powerful  to  drive  us  to  a  close  sclfinspeclion. 
Uur  corruptions  foster  this  ignorance.  To  this 
they  owe  their  undisputed   possession  of 


hearts.    No  principle  ihort  of  CShristiuiit?  i» 
strong  enough  to  impel  oa  to  a  etadjr  ea  OMa- 

greeable  as  that  of  our  fmolti.  Of  Chriilianity 
umility  is  the  prime  grace,  and  Ihie  grace.csB 
never  take  root  and  flourish  in  a  heart  that  Uvet 
in  ignorance  of  itself.    If  we  do  not  l^pow  the 

freatness  and  extent  of  our  sins,  if  we  do  doC 
now  the  imperfections  of  our  virtnea,  the  &ili. 
bility  of  our  best  resolutions,  the  infirmity  of 
our  purest  purposes,  we  cannot  be  hiunble;  if 
we  are  not  humble,  we  cannot  be  Cbriatiani. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  to  be  no  cad  to 
thia  vigilance  7  la  there  no  aaaigned  period  wbea 
this  self-denial  may  become  unneceaMTf  T  Mo 
given  point  when  we  may  be  emancipated  fton 
the  vexatious  self-inspection  7  la  the  matorM 
Christian  to  be  a  slave  to  the  same  drudgery  u 
the  novice?  The  true  answer  is-ve  nwy  oeasito 
watch  when  our  apiritual  enomy  reaaee  to  aaiL 
We  may  be  ofl'oar  guard  when  there  ia  nolongK 
any  temptation  without.  We  may  cease  our  silC 
denial  when  there  is  no  more  corruption  within 
We  may  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination  when 
we  are  suie  its  tendencies  will  be  towards  hsa- 
ven.  We  may  dismiss  repentance  when  sin  is 
abolished.  We  may  indulge  selfiabneaa  when 
we  can  do  it  without  danger  to  our  aonle.  We 
may  neglect  prayer  when  we  no  longer  need 
the  favour  of  God.  We  may  cease  to  praise 
him  when  he  ceases  to  be  gracious  to  hsl^Tc 
discontinue  our  vigilance  at  any  period  abort  of 
this,  will  be  to  defeat  all  the  Tirtnea  we  bar 
practised  on  earth,  to  pot  to  hazard  all  oar  bopce 
of  happiness  in  heaven. 


CHAP.  XIII. 
Self-Loite. 


our 


*  For  thi«  hint,  and  a  fbw  others  on  the  nune  sul^t, 
the  author  in  indstited  to  that  eaoellent  chriitian  mo* 
raliit,  M.  Nicole. 


*  The  idol  Self,'  says  an  excellent  old  diviae,* 

*  has  made  more  desolation  among  men  tban 
ever  was  made  in  those  placea  where  idob  wart 
served  by  human  sacrifices.  It  baa  preyed  more 
fiercely  on  human  lives,  than  Moiocb  or  the 
Minotaur.* 

To  worship  images  is  a  more  obvious,  bat  it 
is  scarcely  a  more  degrading  idolatry,  than  to 
set  up  self  in  opposition  to  God.  To  dbvofa  our- 
selves to  this  service  is  as  perfect  slavery  as  the 
ser%'ice  of  God  is  perfect  freedom.  If  we  cannot 
imitate  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  his  death,  we 
are  called  upon  to  imitate  the  sacrifice  of  him* 
self  in  his  will.    Even  the  Son  of  God  dedaied 

*  I  came  not  to  do  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
Him  who  sent  me.'  This  was  bis  grand  lessoe, 
this  was  his  distinguishing  character. 

Self-will  ia  the  ever  flowing  fountain  d  all 
the  evil  tempers  which  deform  our  hearts,  of 
all  the  boiling  passions  which  inflame  and  dis- 
order society ;  the  root  of  bitterneae  on  which 
all  its  corrupt  fruits  grow.  We  set  up  ov  own 
understanding  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
our  own  passions  againat  the  will  of  God.  If 
wo  could  ascertain  Uio  precise  period  when  sen- 
soality  ceased  to  govern  in  the  animal  part  of 
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our  nmtore,  and  pride  in  the  intellectami,  that 
|«eriod  would  form  the  most  memorable  era  of 
the  Cbriatian  life ;  from  that  moinenl  he  begins 
a  oew  date  of  libertj  and  happinen ;  from  that 
■ta^  he  aetfl  out  on  a  new  career  of  peace,  li- 
bertj, and  virtue. 

Self  lore  if  a  Proteoa  of  all  ehapea,  abadce, 
•ad  eomplezione.  It  baa  the  power  of  dilation 
and  contraction  o  best  serves  the  occasion. 
Tliere  u  no  crevice  so  small  through  which  its 
subtle  essence  cannot  force  its  way,  no  space  so 
ample  that  it  cannot  stretch  itself  to  fill. — It  is 
of  all  degrees  of  refinement,  so  coarse  and  hun- 
gry as  to  foree  itself  with  the  grossest  adula. 
tion ;  so  fastidious  as  to  require  a  homage  as  ro- 
fioed  as  itself;  so  artful  as  to  elude  the  diDtcction 
of  ordinary  observers ;  so  specious  as  to  escape 
the  obeervatlon  of  the  very  heart  in  which  it 
reiffna  paramount :  yet,  though  so  eztravaffant 
in  lis  appetites,  it  can  adopt  a  moderation  which 
imposes,  a  delicacy  which  veils  its  deformity,  an 
artificial  charaoter  which  keepe  its  real  one  out 
ofsirht. 

We  are  apt  to  speak  of  self-love  ss  if  it  were 
only  a  symptom,  whereas  it  is  the  distemper  it- 
fslf;  a  malignant  distemper  which  has  posses- 
sion of  the  moral  constitution,  of  which  malady 
cfery  part  of  the  system  participates.  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  touch 
of  the  fabled  king,  which  converted  the  basest 
materials  into  gdd,  this  corrupting  principle 
^uteo,  br  coming  in  contact  with  it,  whatever 
is  in  itseu  great  and  noble. 

Self-love  is  the  centre  of  the  unrenewed  heart 
This  stirring  principle,  as  has  been  observed, 
serves  indeed 

The  virtuous  mind  to  wake ; 

but  it  disturbs  it  from  its  slumbers  to  ends  and 
purposes  directly  opposite  to  those  assigned  to 
it  by  our  incomparable  bard.*     Sclf-Iovc  is  by 
no  means   Mbe   small  pebble  which   stirs  the 
peaceful  lake.*     It  is  rather  the  pent  up  wind 
within,  which  causes  the  earthquake ;  it  is  the 
tempest  which  agitates  the  sleeping  ocean.  Had 
the  image  been  as  tust  as  ite  clothing  is  beau- 
tiful ;  or  rather  had  Mr,  Pope  been  as  sound  a 
theologian  as  he  was  an  exquisite  poet,  Uic  allu- 
sion in  bis  hands  might  have  conveyed  a  sounder 
meaning  without  losing  a  particle  of  its  elegance. 
This  might  have  been  effected  by  only  substi- 
tuting the  eiibct  for  Uie  cause ;  that  is,  by  mak- 
ing tonevolence  the  principle  instead  of  the  con- 
sequence, and  by  discarding  self-love  from  iU 
central  situation  in  the  construction  of  the  mete- 
phor. 

Bat  by  arraying  a  beggarly  idea  in  princely 
robes,  ho  knew  that  his  own  splendid  powers 
could  at  any  time  transform  meanness  into  ma- 
jesty, and  dsfbrmity  into  beauty. 

After  all  however,  le  vrai  e9t  U  Btul  heau.  Had 
he  not  blindly  adopted  the  misleading  system 
of  the  noble  sceptic,  *  his  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,*  he  might  have  transferred  the  shining 
attributes  of  the  base-born  thing  which  he  has 
dressed  out  with  so  many  graces,  to  the  legiti- 
mate claimant — benevolence ;— of  which  self- 
love  is  so  far  from  being,  as  he  represente,  the 
moving  spring,  that  they  are  both  working  in  a 
•  Essay  on  Mao.  1,  XL 


course  of  incessant  counteraction,  the  spirit 
striving  against  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  against 
the  spirit. 

To  Christian  benevolence  all  the  happy  effecte 
attributed  to  self-love  might  have  been  fairly 
traced.  It  was  only  to  dislodge  the  idol  and 
make  the  love  of  God  the  centre,  and  the  poet's 
delightful  numbers  might  have  conveyed  truths 
worthy  of  so  perfect  a  vehicle.  *  This  centre 
moved,*  docs  indeed  extend  ite  pervading  mflu> 
ence  in  the  very  manner  ascribed  to  the  oppo< 
site  principle ;  docs  indeed  spread  from  its  throne 
in  the  individual  breast,  to  all  those  successivo 
circles,  *  wide  and  more  wide,*  of  which  the 
poet  makes  self-love  the  first  mover.* 

The  apostle  James  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
different  opinion  from  the  ethic  bard ;  he  speaks 
as  if  he  suspected  that  the  pebble  stirred  the 
lake  a  little  too  roughly.  He  traces  tliis  mis- 
chievous principle  from  ite  -birth  to  the  largest 
extent  of  its  malign  influence. — The  questiour 
*  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you,* 
he  answers  by  another  question ; — *  Come  they 
not  hence,  even  of  your  luste  that  war  in  your 
members  7* 

The  same  pervading  spirit  which  creates  hos- 
tility between  nationa,  creates  animoeity  among 
neighbours,  and  discord  in  families.  It  is  the 
same  principle  which,  having  in  the  beginning 
made  '  Cain  the  first  male  child,*  a  murderer  in 
his  father*s  house,  has  been  over  since  in  per- 
petual operation  ;  has  been  transmitted  in  one 
unbroken  line  of  succession,  throu|[h  that  long 
chain  of  crimes  of  which  history  is  composed 
to  the  present  triumphant  spoiler  of  Europe^-— 
In  cultivated  societies,  laws  repress,  by  punish- 
iog,  the  overt  act  in  private  individuals,  but  no 
one  thin^  but  the  Christian  religion  ho  ever 
been  devised  to  cleanse  the  spring. 

*The  heart  is  deceitful  shove  all  things  and 
desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it  ?*  This 
proposition,  this  interrogation,  we  read  with 
complacency,  and  both  the  aphorism  and  the 
question  bein<r  a  portion  of  Scripture,  we  think 
it  would  not  bo  decent  to  controvort  it.  We 
read  it  however  with  a  secret  reservation,  that 
it  is  only  tlio  heart  of  all  the  rest  of  tlic  world 
that  is  meant,  and  we  rarely  make  the  applica- 
tion which  the  Scripture  intended.  Each  hopes 
that  thpre  is  one  heart  which  may  escape  the 
charge,  and  he  makes  the  single  exception  in 
favour  of  his  own.  But  if  the  exception  which 
every  one  makes  were  true,  there  would  not  be 
a  deceitful  or  wicked  heart  in  the  world. 

As  a  theory  we  are  ready  enough  to  admire 
self-knowledge,  yet  when  the  practice  comes  in 
question  we  are  as  blindfolded  as  if  our  happi- 
ness  depended  on  our  ignorance.    To  lay  hold 

*  Self-lovo  thu»  purbcd  to  social,  to  divine. 
Gives  ttiofi  to  make  thy  neighbour's  bleuing  thine : 
Rclf-love  but  KrveA  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
An  the  Pmall  pebble  stirs  the  peaeeful  lake ; 
The  centre  mov'd.  a  circle  Htraigbt  suoceedif, 
Another  still,  and  Mill  another  spreadu; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  firet  it  will  emliraoe. 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 

The  author  hopes  to  he  forgiven  for  these  remarks  : 
the  has  hazarded  tliem  for  the  sake  of  ber  more  youth- 
ful readera.— f*he  has  not  forgotten  the  time  when,  in 
I  the  admiration  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  slio  ne\-er  sus- 
pected that  the  principle  of  these  flnisbed  verMS  was  leis 
excellent  than  the  poetry. 
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on  a  relij^ioui  troth,  and  to  maintain  onr  hold ,  ed  that  it  it  hb  own  caM,  and 
ia   no  eaay   matter.     Our   understand infft  are       *  ''  ^'  *^  *^'*  '"*" 

not  more  ready  to  receive  than  our  affections  to 
lose  it     We  like  to  have  an  intellectual  know- 
ledj^c  of  divine  thinj^s,  but  to  cultivate  a  spiritual 
acquaintance  with  them  cannot  bo  effected  at  so 
cheap  a  rate.     We  can  even  more  readily  force 
ourselves  to  believe  that  which  has  no  affinity 
with  our  understanding,  than  we  can  bring  our. 
■elves  to  choose  that  which  has  no  interest  in 
onr  will,  no  correspondence  with  our  passions. 
One  of  the   first  duties  of  a  Christian   is  to 
endeavour  to  conquer  this  antipathy  to  the  self- 
denying  doctrines  against  which   the  human 
heart  so  sturdily  holds  out.    The  learned  take 
incredible  pains  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
The  philosopher  cheerfully  consumes  the  mid- 
night oil  in  his  laborious  pursuits;  he  willingly 
■acrifices  food  and  rest  to  conquer  a  difficulty 
in  science.    Here  the  labour  is  pleasant,  the  fa- 
tigue  is  grateful,  the  very  difficulty  is  not  with, 
out  its  charms.     Why  do  we  feel  so  differently 
in  our  religious  pursuits  7  Because  in  the  most 
operose  human  studies,  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion of  self,  there  is  no  oppiwition  to  the  will, 
there  is  no  combat  of  the  affections.   If  the  pas- 
■ions  are  at  all  implicated,  if  self-love  is  at  all 
concerned,  it  is  rather  in  the  way  of  gratifica- 
tion than  of  opposition. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  mechanical  chris* 
tianity.  There  are  good  imitations  of  religion, 
■Q  well  executed  and  so  resembling,  as  not  only 
to  deceive  the  spectator,  but  the  artist  Self- 
love  in  its  various  artifices  to  deceive  us  to  our 
ruin,  sometimes  makes  use  of  a  means,  which, 
if  properly  used,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
that  can  be  devised  to  preserve  us  from  its  in- 
fluence— ^the  perusal  of^  pious  books. 

But  these  books  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant, 
the  indolent,  and  the  self-satisfied,  produce  an 
effect  directly  contrary  to  that  which  they  were 
intended  to  produce,  and  which  they  actually  do 
produce  on  minds   prepared   for   the   perusal. 
They   inflate   where    they   were    intended    to 
humble.     As  some  hypochondriacs,  who  amuse 
their  melancholy  hours  with  consulting  indJR- 
criminately  every  medical  book  whicii  falls  in 
their  way,  fancy  they   find  their  own  case  in 
every  page,  their  own  ailment  in  the  ailment 
of  every  patient,  till  they  believe  they  actually 
feci  every  pain  of  which  they  read,  though  the 
work  treats  of  cases  diametrically  opposite  to 
their  own: — so  the  religious  valetudinarian,  as 
unreasonably  elated  as  the  others  arc  depressed, 
reads   books  descriptive   of  a  highly   religious 
state,  with  the  same  unhappy  self-application. 
He  feels  his  spiritual  pulse  by  a  watch  that  has 
no  movements  in  common  with  it,  yet  he  fancies 
that  they  go  exactly  alike.     He  dwells  with  de. 
lighten  symptoms,  not  one  of  which  belongs  to 
him,  and   flatters  himself  with  their  supposed 
agreement.     He  observes  in  those  books  what 
are  the  signs  of  grace,  and  ho  observes   them 
with  complete  self-application ;  ho  traces  what 
are  the  evidences  of  being  in  God*8  favour,  and 
those  evidences  he  finds  in  himself. 

Self- ignorance  appropriates  truths  faithfully 
stated  but  wholly  inapplicable.  The  presump- 
tion  of  the  novice  arrogates  to  itself  the  experi- 
0oce  of  the  advanced  Christian.  He  is  pcrsuad- 


ODthaoM. 
eolations  which  belong  only  to  the  moot  eleraM 
piety.  Self-knowledge  would  eorrect  the  jndf- 
ment  It  would  teach  us  to  use  the  ptttsfi 
held  out  as  an  original  to  cofir,  instead  of  lei^ 
ing  us  to  fancy  that  we  are  \lreadT  wnmrtt 
into  the  assimilation.  It  would  taacb  as  wEea 
we  read  the  history  of  an  estabUsbed  Cbrirtin, 
to  labour  after  a  conformity  to  it,  inalBid  of 
mistaking  it  for  the  delineation  of  oar  ovn 
character. 

Human  prudence,  daily  ezperienee,  selCJon^ 
all  teach  ua  to  distrust  othora,  but  all  moliia 
combined  do  not  teach  ua  to  distrust  oonshei; 
we  confide  unreservedly  in  our  own  haarttthoagk 
as  a  guide  it  misleads,  as  a  oounsellor  it  bstn^ 
It  is  botli  party  and  judge.  As  the  one,  itbliedi 
through  ignorance,  as  the  other,  it  aoqiili 
through  partiality. 

Though  we  value  ourselves  upon  our  discn. 
tion  in  not  confiding  too  implicitly  in  otbsn 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  friend,  laj 
neighbour,  or  even  any  enemy  who  has  deesivtc 
us  so  oflen  as  we  have  deceived  ourselfciL  If 
any  acquaintance  betray  us,  we  take  wamisf 
are  on  the  watch,  and  are  careful  not  Id  troii 
him  again.  But  however  fVequently  the  bosoa 
traitor  deceive  and  misled,  no  such  deleraiinsd 
stand  is  made  against  his  treachery :  we  lie  si 
open  to  his  next  assault  as  if  he  liad  oever  bt- 
trayed  us.  We  do  not  profit  by  the  remefli- 
brance  of  the  past  delusion  to  guard  against  tha 
future. 

Yet  if  another  deceive  us,  it  is  only  in  mattm 
respecting  this  world  ;  but  we  deceive  oarashw 
in  things  of  eternal  moment.     The  treachery 
of  others  can  only  affect  our  fortune  or  oar  fboM^ 
or  at  worst  our  peace ;  but  the  internal  traitor 
may  mislead  us  to  our  everlaating  deslractioo. 
We  are   too  much  disposed  to  suspect  olhsn 
who  probably  have  neither  the  inclinatioo  nor 
the  power  to  injure  us,  but  we  seldom  saq)ect 
our  own  heart  though  it  possesses  and  employs 
both.    We  ought  however  fairly  to  dtstiogoish 
between  the  simple  vanity  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  sclflovc.    Those   who  content    themselves 
with  talking  as  if  the  praise  of  virtue  implied 
the   practice,  and   who  expect  to  be  thoaglit 
good,  because  they  commend  goodness,  oolj 
propagate  the  dec-eit  which  has  misled  them- 
selves, whereas  hypocrisy  does  not  even  believe 
herself.     She  has  deeper  motives;  she  has  de- 
signs to  answer,  competitions  to  promote,  pro- 
jects to  effect.    But  mere  vanity  can  subsitt 
on   the  thin  air  of  the  admiration  she  soli- 
cits, without  intending  to  get  any  thing  by  it 
She  is  gratuitous  in  her  loquacity ;  for  the  if 
ready  to  display  her  own  merit  to  those  who  fasve 
nothing  to  give  in  return,  whose  applause  briogs 
no  profit,  and  whose  censure  no  disgrace. 

It  is  not  strange  that  we  ahould  judge  of 
things  not  according  to  the  opinion  of  others  in 
cases  foreign  to  ourselves ;  cases  on  which  we 
have  no  correct  means  of  determining;  bnt  we 
do  it  in  things  which  relate  immMiiately  to 
ourselves,  thus  making  not  truth  but  the  opinion 
of  others  our  standard  in  points  which  others 
cannot  know,  and  of  which  we  oogfbt  not  to  bs 
ignorant.  We  are  as  fond  of  the  applauses  evea 
of  the  upper  gallery  as  the  dramatic  poet.   Liks 
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I  albet  to  dcipisa  the  mob  ooDsiderad  u 
ml  judgM,  yet  u  a  maM,  we  covet  their 
le.  Like  him  we  feel  vtrengthened  by 
nber  ofToioee  in  our  favour,  and  are  leae 
I  about  the  goodoen  of  the  work,  than 
idnese  of  the  icclamation.  Success  is 
a  the  eye  of  both. 

iveo  thoof  h  we  mav  pot  more  refinement 
r  eelf-love,  it  is  self.k>Te  still.  No  sub- 
'  reaaoning,  no  eleffance  of  taste,  though 
disguise  the  radical  principle,  can  destroy 
B  aro  still  too  much  m  love  with  flattery, 
loogh  we  may  profess  to  despise  Uiat 
which  depends  onT  the  acclamations  of 
gar.  But  if  we  are  over  anxious  for  the 
.tMMi  of  the  better  born  and  the  better 
bis  by  no  means  proves  that  we  are  not 
i  ooly  proves  that  our  vanity  has  a  better 
Our  appetite  is  not  coarse  enough  per. 
'  retish  that  popularity  which  ordinary 
■I  covets,  but  do  we  never  feed  in  secret 
the  applauses  of  more  distingubhed 
7  Is  not  their  having  extolled  our  merit 
mation  of  our  discernment,  and  the  chief 
of  oar  hi^h  opinion  o£their$? 
if  any  circumstance  arine    to    induce 

0  change  the  too  favourable  opinion 
tbey   had  formed  of  us,  though  their 

character  remain  unimpeachable,  and 
snera]  conduct  as  meritorious  as  when 
i  admired  them,  do  we  not  begin  to  judge 
nfavoaraUy  7  Do  we  not  begin  to  ques- 
ur  daim  to  that  discernment  which  we 
Yibed  to  them,  to  suspect  the  soundness 
'  jodgioent  which  we  had  so  loudly  com- 
i  ?  It  k  well  if  we  do  not  entertain  some 
if  the  reetitude  of  their  principles,  as  we 
1/  do  of  the  reality  of  their  friendship. 
not  candidly  allow  for  the  effect  which 
re,  which  misrepresentation,  which  party 
odoce  even  on  an  upright  mind.  Still 
•  it  enter  into  our  calculation  that  wo 
tually  have  deserved  their  disapproba- 
at  something  in  our  conduct  may  hare 
d  thf  change  in  theirs. 
DO  low  attainment  to  detect  this  lurking 
e  in  our  hearts,  to  strive  against  it,  to 
^inst  it,  and  especially  to  conquer  it. 
y  reckon  that  we  have  acquired  a  sound 
w  of  integrity  when  prejudice  no  longer 
mr  judgment,  nor  resentment  bianes  our 
i  when  we  do  not  make  our  opinion  of 
'  depend  on  the  opinion  which  we  con- 
9  entertains  of  us.  We  must  keep  a  just 
re,  and  hold  an  even  balance  in  judging 
ilves  as  well  as  of  others.  We  must  have 
e  estimate  which  shall  incline  to  con- 
ion  without,  or  to  partiality  within, 
amining  pnnciple  must  be  kept  sound, 
leteimination  will  not  be  exact.  It  must 
ice  a  testimony  of  our  rectitude,  and  an 
re  to  it 

der  to  improve  this  principle,  we  should 
.  a  test  of  our  sincerity  to  search  out  and 
oend  the  good  qualities  of  thoso  who  do 
B  US.  But  this  must  bo  done  without 
loo,  and  without  insincerity.     We  must 

1  no  false  candour.  If  we  are  not  on  our 
99  may  be  laying  out  for  the  praise  of 
lily,  while  we  are  only  exercising  a  sim- 


pie  ect  of  justice.  These  refinements  of  eelf 
love  are  the  dangers  only  of  spirits  of  the  higher 
order,  but  to  such  they  are  dangers. 

The  ingenuity  of  self-deceit  is  inexhaustible^ 
If  people  extol  us,  we  feel  our  good  opinion  of 
ourselves  confirrtied.  If  they  dislike  us,  we  d« 
not  think  the  worse  of  ourselves,  but  of  them  ; 
it  is  not  we  who  want  merit  but  they  who  want 
penetration.  If  we  cannot  refuse  them  discern- 
ment, we  persuade  ourselves  that  they  aro  not 
so  much  insensible  to  our  worth  as  envious  of 
it  There  is  no  shif\,  stratagem,  or  device 
which  we  do  not  employ  to  make  us  stand  well 
with  ourselves. 

We  are  too  apt  to  calculate  our  own  character 
unfairly  in  two  ways;  by  referring  to  some  one 
signal  act  of  generosity,  as  if  sueh  acte  were 
the  common  habit  of  our  lives,  and  by  treating 
our  habitual  faults,  not  as  common  habits,  but 
occasional  failures.  There  is  scarcely  any  fault 
in  another  which  offends  us  more  than  vanity, 
though  perhaps  there  is  none  that  really  injures 
us  so  little.  We  have  no  patience  that  another 
should  be  as  full  of  self-love  as  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be ;  so  full  of  himself  as  to  have  little 
leisure  to  attend  to  ua  We  are  particularly 
quick  sighted  to  the  smallest  of  his  imperfec- 
tions which  interferes  with  our  selfesteemi 
while  we  are  lenient  to  his  more  grave  offenoes, 
which  by  not  coming  in  contect  with  our  vanity^ 
do  not  shock  onr  self-love. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  though  we  love  our 
selves  so  much  better  than  we  love  any  othes 
person,  yet  there  is  hardlv  one,  however  little 
we  value  him,  tliat  we  had  not  rather  be  alone 
with,  that  we  had  not  rather  converse  with, 
that  we  had  not  rather  come  to  close  quarters 
with,  than  ourselves  7  Scarcely  one  whose  pri^ 
vate  history,  whose  thoughts,  feelings,  actions, 
and  motives  we  had  not  rather  pry  into  than 
our  own.  Uo  we  not  use  every  art  and  con- 
trivance to  avoid  getting  at  the  truth  of  our  own 
character  7  Do  we  not  endeavour  to  keep  our- 
selves ignorant  of  what  every  one  else  knows 
respecting  our  faults,  and  do  we  not  account 
that  man  our  enemy,  who  takes  on  himself  the 
best  office  of  a  friend,  that  of  opening  to  us  our 
real  stete  and  condition  7 

The  little  satisfaction  people  find  when  they 
faithfully  look  within,  makes  them  fly  moro 
eagerly  to  things  without  Early  practice  and 
long  habit  might  conquer  tho  repugnance  to 
look  at  home,  and  the  fondness  for  looking 
abroad.  Familiarity  oflen  makes  us  pleased 
with  the  society  which,  while  strangers  we 
dreaded.  Intimacy  with  ourselves  might  pro- 
duce  a  similar  effect 

We  might  perhaps  collect  a  tolerably  just 
knowledge  of  our  own  character,  oould  we 
ascerUin  the  real  opinion  of  others  respecting 
us  ;  but  tliat  opinion  being,  except  in  a  moment 
of  resentment,  carefully  kept  from  us  by  our 
own  precautions,  profite  us  nothing.  We  do 
not  choose  to  know  their  secret  sentimente, 
because  we  do  not  choose  to  bo  cured  of  our 
error ;  because  we  *  love  darkness  rather  than 
light;*  because  we  conceive  that  in  parting 
with  our  vanity,  we  should  part  with  the  only 
comfort  we  have,  that  of  being  ignorant  of  our 
own  faults. 
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Seir.know]edg«  wcrald  materially  contributq 
to  our  happiness,  by  coring  us  of  that  roir-suffi. 
cicncy  wiiich  is  oontinaally  exposing  at  to  mor- 
tifications. The  hourly  rulraand  vexations  which 
pride  undergoes,  ia  for  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  short  intoxication  of  plcasare  which  it 
snatches. 

The  enemy  within  is  always  in  a  confederacy 
with  the  enemy  without,  wncther  that  enemy 
bo  the  world  or  the  devil.  The  domestic  foe  ac- 
commodates itself  to  their  allurements,  flatters 
our  weaknesses,  throws  a  veil  over  our  vices, 
tarnishes  our  good  deeds,  gilds  our  bad  ones, 
hoodwinks  our  judgment,  and  works  hard  to 
conceal  our  internal  springs  of  action. 

Self-love  has  the  talent  of  imitating  whatever 
the  world  adiflires,  even  though  it  should  be  tlie 
Christian  virtues.  It  leads  us  fVom  our  regard 
to  reputation  to  avoid  all  vices,  not  only  which 
would  bring  punishment  but  discredit  by  the 
commission.  It  can  even  assume  the  zeal  and 
copy  the  activity  of  Christian  charity.  It  com. 
nunicates  to  our  conduct  those  properties  and 
graces,  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  actuated  by  a  sounder  motive.  The  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  ends  proposed.  The  object  of 
the  one  is  to  please  Ciod,  of  the  other  to  obtain 
the  praise  of  man. 

Self-love  judging  of  the  feelings  of  others  by 
its  own,  is  aware  that  nothing  excites  so  much 
odium  as  its  own  character  would  do,  if  nakedly 
exhibited.  We  feel,  by  our  own  disgust  at  its 
exhibition  in  others,  how  much  disgust  we  our- 
aelves  should  excite  did  we  not  invest  it  with 
the  Bofl  garb  of  gentle  manners  and  polished  ad- 
ilrcss.  When  therefore  wc  would  not  conde- 
scend *  to  take  the  lowest  place,  to  think  others 
better  than  ourselves,  to  be  courteous  and  pitiful,* 
on  the  true  scripture  ground,  politenes^s  steps  in 
as  the  accidental  substitute  of  humility,  and  the 
counterfeit  brilliant  is  willingly  worn  by  those 
who  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  jewel. 

There  is  a  certain  elegance  of  mind  which 
will  oflcn  restrain  a  well-bred  man  from  sordid 
pleasures  and  gross  voluptuousness.  He  will  be 
/ed  by  his  good  taste  perhaps  not  only  to  abhor 
the  excesses  of  vice,  but  to  admire  the  theorv  of 
Tirtuc.  But  it  is  only  the  erapule  of  vice  which 
he  will  abhor.  Exquisite  gratifications,  sober 
luxury,  incessant  but  not  unmeasured  enjoy- 
ment, form  the  principle  of  his  plan  of  life,  and 
if  lie  observe  a  temperance  in  his  pleasures,  it 
is  only  because  excess  would  take  off  the  edge, 
destroy  the  zest,  and  abridge  the  gratification. 
By  resisting  gross  vices  he  flatters  himself  tliat 
ho  is  a  temperate  man,  and  tliat  he  has  made 
all  the  sacrifices  which  self-denial  imposes.  In- 
wardly satisfied,  he  compares  himself  with  those 
who  have  sunk  into  coarser  indulgences,  enjoys 
his  own  superiority  in  health,  credit,  and  unim- 

Eiired  faculties,  and  triumphs  in  the  dignity  of 
19  own  character. 

There  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
a  sort  of  religious  self-deceit,  an  affection  of  hu- 
snility  which  is  in  reality  full  of  life,  which  re- 
solves  all  importance  into  what  concerns  self^ 
which  only  looks  at  things  as  they  refer  to  life. 
This  religious  vanity  operates  in  two  ways : — 
We  not  mily  fly  out  at  the  imputation  of  the 
wmtJleBt  individual  fault,  while  at  the  same  time 


we  affect  to  cbar^  ourselves  with  more  oormp. 
tion  than  is  attributed  to  as ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  while  we  are  lamenting  onr  general  wist 
of  all  goodness,  we  fight  for  every  particle  thtf 
is  disputed.  The  one  quality  that  is  in  question 
always  happens  to  be  the  very  one  to  wnieb  we 
must  lay  claim,  however  deficient  in  othen^— 
Thus,  while  renouncing  the  pretensions  to  every 
virtue,  *  we  depreciate  ourselves  into  aU.*  ¥1^ 
had  rather  talk  even  of  our  fiinlts  than  not  oc- 
cupy the  foreground  of  the  canvass. 

Humility  does  not  consist  in  telling  oar  ftnlli, 
but  in  bearing  to  be  told  of  them  ;  in  bearisf 
them  patiently  and  even  thankfiilly ;  in  eoneet 
ing  ourselves  when  told ;  in  not  hating  tfaoei 
who  tell  us  of  them.  If  we  were  little  inov 
own  eyes,  and  felt  our  real  insignifieanee^  «• 
should  avoid  false  humility  as  much  as  men 
obvious  vanity ;  but  we  seldom  dweU  on  on 
faults  except  in  a  general  way,  and  rarely  oi 
those  of  which  we  are  really  guilty.  We  do  it 
in  the  hope  of  being  contradicted,  and  thin  of 
being  confirmed  in  ue  secret  good  opinion  ai 
entertain  of  ourselves.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
inveigh  against  ourselves,  we  must  in  a  mansv 
forget  ourselves.  This  oblivion  of  self  from  a 
pure  principle,  would  go  further  towards  oar 
advancement  in  christian  virtue,  than  the  noit 
splendid  actions  performed  on  the  opposite 
ground. 

That  self-knowledge  which  teaches  as  hnmi. 
lity,  teaches  us  compassion  also.  The  sick  pity 
the  sick.  They  sympathize  with  the  (tisorder 
of  which  they  feel  the  symptoms  in  themaelvea 
Self-knowledge  also  checks  injustice  by  ceti. 
blishing  the  equitable  principle  of  showing  the 
kindness  we  expect  to  receive ;  it  represses  am- 
bition by  convincing  us  how  little  we  ore  entitled 
to  superiority ;  it  renders  adversity  profittUe 
by  letting  us  see  how  much  we  deserve  it;  it 
makes  prosperity  safe,  by  directing  our  hoarU 
to  HIM  who  confers  it,  instead  of  receiving  it  u 
the  consequence  of  our  own  desert 

Wc  even  carry  our  self-importance  to  the  feot 
of  the  throne  of  God.  When  prostrate  there  we 
are  not  required,  it  is  true,  to  forget  onrselvei, 
but  wo  are  required  to  remember  mil.  We  have 
indeed  much  sin  to  lament,  but  we  have  alio 
much  mercy  to  adore.  We  have  much  to  art, 
but  we  have  likewise  much  to  scknowledge. 
Yet  our  infinite  obligations  to  God  do  mrt  nil 
our  hearts  half  as  much  as  a  ipeiij  oneaslnesi 
of  our  own  ;  nor  his  infinite  pertectioiu  as  much 
as  our  own  smallest  want 

The  great,  the  only  efiectoal  antidote  to  sel^ 
love,  is  to  get  the  love  of  God  and  of  onr  neigh- 
bour firmly  rooted  in  the  heart  Tet  let  ns  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  dependence  on  onr  felbw  crea- 
tures is  as  carefully  to  be  avoided  as  krve  of  them 
is  to  be  cultivated,  There  is  none  but  God  on 
whom  the  principles  of  love  and  dependanee 
form  but  one  duty. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

On  the  conduct  of  Chrittiano  in  ikeir  iwUrtmum 
with  the  irn 


Tn  combination  of  integritj  with  discretion 
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ii  the  preeim  point  at  which  a  wrioas  Chriitian 
mtiat  aim  in  oil  intarcourae,  and  especially  in 
hia  debatea  on  religion,  with  men  of  the  oppo* 
■ite  deacription.  He  most  conpider  himself  o 
Dot  only  having  his  own  repatation  but  the  ho- 
nour of  religion  in  his  keeping.  While  he  must 
on  the  one  hand  'set  hie  face  as  a  flint*  against 
an  J  thing  that  may  be  construed  into  com  pro- 
mise or  evasion,  into  denying  or  concealing  any 
christian  truth,  or  ahrinking  fVom  any  com- 
manded  daty,  in  order  to  conciliate  favour ;  he 
muat,  on  the  other  hand,  be  sorapnlously  oare- 
ful  never  to  maintain  a  christian  doctrine  with 
an  anchriatian  temper.  In  endeavoaring  to  con- 
vince he  must  be  caatious  not  needlessly  to  irri- 
tate. He  must  distingoiah  between  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  pride  of  his  own  character,  and 
never  bo  pertinaciously  supporting  the  one,  un- 
der the  pretence  that  he  ia  only  maintaining  the 
other.  The  dislike  thus  excited  against  the  dis. 
patent  ia  at  once  transferred  to  the  principle, 
and  the  adveraary*a  unfavourable  opinion  of  re- 
iifkm  ia  kogmented  by  the  faulta  of  its  cham- 
pion.  At  the  same  time,  the  intemperate  cham- 
piou  puta  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  of  any  fur- 
ther aervice  to  the  man  whom  his  offensive  man- 
nera  have  disgusted. 

A  aerions  Christian,  it  is  true,  feels  an  honest 
indignation  at  hearing  those  truths  on  which 
hb  everlaating  hopea  depend,  lightly  treated. 
He  cannot  bnt  feel  hia  heart  rise  at  the  affront 
offered  to  hia  Maker.  But  instead  of  calling 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  rcviler's  head,  he 
will  raise  a  secret  supplication  to  the  God  of 
heaven  in  bu  &voor,  which,  if  it  change  not  the 
heart  of  hia  opponent,  will  not  only  tranqoilize 
hia  own,  but  soften  it  towards  his  adversary ; 
for  we  cannoC  easily  hate  the  man  for  whom  we 
pray. 

He  who  advocates  the  sacred  cause  of  Chris, 
tianity,  should  be  particularly  aware  of  fancying 
that  hia  being  religious  will  atone  for  his  being 
disagreeable  ;  that  his  orthodoxy  will  justify  his 
uncharicablenesa,  or  his  zeal  make  up  for  his  in- 
discretion. He  must  not  persuade  himself  that 
be  haa  been  serving  God,  when  he  has  only  been 
gratifying  his  own  resentment,  when  he  has 
actnaUy  by  a  fiery  defence  prejudiced  the  cause 
which  he  might  perhaps  have  advanced  by  tem- 
perate argument  and  persuasive  mildness.  Even 
n  jndicioua  silence  under  great  provocation  is,  in 
a  warm  temper,  real  forbearance.  And  though 
*to  keep  silence  front  good  words*  may  bo  pain 
and  grief,  yet  the  pain  and  grief  must  be  borne, 
and  Sie  silence  must  be  observed. 

We  sometimes  see  imprudent  religionists 
glory  in  the  attacks  which  th^ir  own  indiscre- 
lion  haa  invited.  With  more  vanity  than  truth 
they  apply  the  strong  and  ill-choMn  term  of 
peraecution,  to  the  sneers  and  ridicule  which 
aome  impropriety  of  manner  or  some  inadvert- 
ency of  their  own  has  occasioned.  Now  and  then 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  censure  may  be  deserved, 
and  the  high  professor  may  possibly  be  but  an 
indifferent  moralist  Even  a  good  man«  a  point 
ire  are  not  sufliciently  ready  to  concede,  may 
have  been  blameable  in  some  instance  on  whicn 
hia  cenaurea  will  naturally  have  kept  a  keen  eye. 
On  these  occaaions  how  rorcibly  doea  the  point- 
ed caution  recur,  which  waa  implied  by  the  di- 
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vine  moralist  on  the  mount,  and  enfiiroed  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  to  distinguish  for  whoae  aake  we 
are  calumniated. 

By  the  way,  this  sharp  look-out  of  worldly 
men  on  the  profesrors  of  religion,  is  not  without 
very  important  uses.  While  it  serves  to  promote 
circumspection  in  the  real  Christian,  tlie  detec- 
tion to  which  it  leads  in  the  case  of  the  hollow 
professor,  forms  a  broad  and  useful  line  of  dia- 
tinction  between  two  classes  of  characters  ao 
essentially  distinct,  and  yet  so  frequently,  so  un- 
justly, and  ao  malevolently  confounded. 

The  world  believea,  or  at  ieaat  afiecta  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  correct  and  elegant  minded  reli- 
gioua  man  is  blind  to  those  errors  and  infirmi* 
tiea,  that  eccentricity  and  bad  taste,  that  pro- 
pensity to  diverge  from  the  straight  line  of  pru- 
dence, which  is  discernible  in  some  pious  but 
ill-jodging  men,  and  which  delight  and  gratify 
the  enemies  of  true  piety,  as  furnishing  them 
with  so  plauaible  a  ground  for  censure.  But  if 
the  more  judicious  and  better  informed  Chria- 
tian  bears  witli  these  infirmities,  it  is  not  that 
he  doea  not  clearlv  perceive  and  entirely  con- 
demn them.  But  he  boars  with  what  he  disap- 
proves for  the  aake  of  the  zcal«  the  sincerity,  the 
general  usefulneas  of  these  defective  charactera: 
these  good  qualities  are  totally  overlooked  by 
the  censurer,  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  aggra 
vate  the  failinga  which  Christian  charity  Ja 
ments  without  extenuating.  It  bears  with  them 
from  the  belief  that  impropriety  ia  lesa  mis- 
chievous than  carelessness,  a  bad  judgment  than 
a  bad  heart,  and  some  little  excesses  of  leal  than 
gross  immorality  or  total  indifference. 

We  are  not  ignorant  how  much  truth  itself 
offends,  though  unassociated  with  any  thing  that 
is  displeasing.  This  furnishes  an  important 
rule  not  to  add  to  the  unavoidable  offence,  by 
mixing  the  faults  of  our  own  character  with  the 
cause  we  support;  because  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  enemy  will  take  care  never  to  separate 
them.  Ho  will  always  voluntarily  maintain  the 
pernicious  association  in  his  own  mind.  He  will 
never  think  or  speak  of  religion  without  connect- 
ing with  it  the  real  or  imputed  bad  qualities  of 
all  the  religious  men  he  knows  or  has  heard  oC 

Let  not  then  the  friends  of  truth  unnecessarily 
increaM  the  number  of  her  enemies.  Let  her 
not  have  at  once  to  sustain  the  assaults  to  which 
her  divine  character  inevitably  subjects  her,  and 
ythe  obloquy  to  which  the  infirmities  and  foiblea 
of  her  injudicious,  arid  if  there  are  any  such, 
her  unworthy  champions  expose  her. 

But  wc  somcliincs  justify  our  rash  violence 
under  colour  that  our  correct  piety  cannot  en- 
dure the  faults  of  others.  The  Pharisees,  over, 
flowing  with  wickedness  themselves,  made  the 
exactness  of  their  own  virtue  a  pretence  for 
looking  with  horror  on  the  publicans  whom  our 
Saviour  regarded  with  compassionate  tender- 
ncss,  while  he  reprobated  with  keen  severity 
the  sins,  and  especially  the  ccnaoriousness  of 
their  accusers.  *  Charity,*  says  an  admirable 
French  writer,  *  is  that  law  which  Jcsns  Christ 
came  down  to  bring  into  the  world,  to  repair 
the  di<r  sionif  which  sin  has  introduced  into  it: 
to  be  the  proof  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  with 
Grod,  by  bringing  him  into  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine  law ;  to  reconcile  him  to  himself  by  aubju 
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gatinjr  his  putioni  to  hii  nuon  ;  and  in  fine  to 
reconcile  hini  to  all  mankind,  by  curing  him  of 
tfaff  dcnire  to  dmnineer  over  them.* 

But  we  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  become  the 
instruments  of  God  in  promoting  the  spiritual 
good  of  any  one,  if  wo  stop  up  the  avenue  to  his 
heart  by  Tiolence  or  imprudence.  We  not  only 
put  it  out  of  our  power  to  do  good  to  all  whom 
wo  disgust,  but  arc  we  not  liable  to  some  respon- 
■ibility  for  the  failure  of  all  the  good  we  might 
have  done  them,  had  we  not  forfeited  our  influ- 
ence by  our  indiscretion  ?  What  we  do  not  to 
others,  in  relieving  their  spiritual  as  well  as 
bodily  wants,  Christ  will  punish  as  not  having 
been  done  to  himself  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  our  own  reputation  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  religion,  that  we  should 
be  tender  of  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 

The  modes  of  doing  good  in  society  arc  vari. 
OOB.  We  should  sharpen  our  discernment  to 
discover  them ;  and  our  zeal  to  put  them  in 
practice.  If  we  cannot  open  man*s  eyes  to  the 
truth  of  religion  by  our  arguments,  we  may 
perhaps  open  them  to  its  beauty  by  our  modera- 
tion. Though  he  may  dislike  Chrintianity  in 
itself,  he  may,  from  admiring  the  forbearance  of 
the  Christian,  be  at  last  led  to  admire  the  prin- 
dple  from  which  it  flowed.  If  he  have  hitherto 
refused  to  listen  to  the  written  evidences  of  re- 
ligion,  the  temper  of  her  advocate  may  be  a  new 
evidence  of  so  engaging  a  kind,  that  his  heart 
may  be  opened  by  the  sweetness  of  the  one  to 
the  varieties  of  the  other.  He  will  at  least  be 
brought  to  allow  that  that  religion  cannot  be 
very  bad,  the  fruits  of  which  arc  so  amiable. 
The  conduct  of  the  disciple  may  in  time  bring 
im  to  the  feet  of  the  Master.  A  new  combine- 
tion  may  be  formed  in  his  mind.  He  may  be- 
gin to  see  what  he  had  supposed  antipathies  re- 
concilcd,  to  unite  two  things  which  he  thought 
as  impossible  to  be  brought  together  as  the  two 
poles — he  may  begin  to  couple  candour  with 
Christianity. 

But  if  the  mild  advocate  fail  to  convince,  he 
may  persuade ;  even  if  he  fail  to  persuade,  he 
will  at  least  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  adversary 
such  favourable  impressions,  as  may  induce  him 
to  inquire  farther.  lie  may  be  able  to  employ 
(HI  some  futiirt;  occasion,  to  more  effectual  pur- 
pose, the  credit  which  his  forbearance  will  have 
obtained  for  him :  whereati  uncharitable  vehe- 
mence would  probably  have  forever  shut  the  ears 
and  cloned  the  heart  of  his  opponent  against  any 
further  intercourse. 

But  if  the  temperate  pleader  should  not  be  so 
happy  as  to  produce  any  considerable  efiect  on 
the  mind  of  his  anlaironist,  he  is  in  any  case 
promoting  the  interests  of  his  own  soul ;  he  is 
at  least  imitating  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
saints ;  he  is  cultivating  that  *  meek  and  quiet 
spirit*  of  which  his  blessed  Master  gave  at  once 
tiie  rule,  the  injunction,  and  the  praise. 

If  *  all  bitterness,  and  clamour,  and  malice, 
and  evil  speaking,*  are  expressly  forbidden  in 
ordinary  cases,  aurolv  the  prohibition  must  more 
peculiarly  apply  to  the  case  of  religious  contro- 
versialists. Suppose  Voltaire  and  Hume  had 
been  left  to  take  their  measure  of  our  religion 
(as  one  would  really  suppose  they  liad)  from  the 
defences  of  Christianity  by  their  very  able  con- 1 


temporary,  bishop  Warbnrton^— When  they  mm 
this  Goliah  in  talents  and  learning,  dealing  ahoil 
his  ponderous  blows,  attacking  with  the  aa» 
powerful  weapons,  not  the  enemiea  only,  but  tbi 
friends  of  Christianity,  who  happeneid  to  Ms 
some  points  in  a  diflerent  light  fnxn  hinsdf; 
not  meeting  them  as  his  opponents,  bat  pomidBg 
on  them  as  his  prey ;  not  eeeking  to  defeoid 
himself,  but  tearing  them  to  pieces ;  wagia^of' 
fensive  war ;  delighting  in  anprovoked  biatilitj 
— when  they  saw  him  thos  advocate  the  Chris, 
tian  cause,  with  a  spirit  diametrically  opposite 
to  Christianity,  would  they  not  ezuUingly  ei, 
claim,  in  difl*erent  opposition  to  the  ezdaroatioa 
of  the  apostolic  age,  *  See  Low  theae  Christiani 
hate  one  another  !*  Whereas  had  his  vast  pov. 
era  of  mind  and  astonishing  compasa  of  kaov. 
ledge  been  sanctified  by  the  angelic  meekooi 
of  archbishop  Leighton,  tliey  would  have  b«a 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  if  Christianity  bi 
false,  it  is  afler  all  so  amiable  that  it  deaenw 
to  be  true.  Might  they  not  have  applied  Is 
these  two  prelates  what  was  said  of  Boaaoet  aai 
Fonelon,  *  Vun  prouve  la  Religion^  Vmiirt  UJmt 
atmer.* 

If  we  studionsly  contrive  how  to  fbmiah  the 
most  complete  triumph  to  infidels,  oonteatioQi 
theology  would  be  our  best  contrivance.  TImt 
enjoy  the  wounds  the  combatants  inflict  on  each 
other,  not  so  much  from  the  peraonaJ  injory 
which  either  might  sustain,  as  from  the  ooovie- 
tion  that  every  attack,  however  it  may  termU 
nate,  weakens  the  common  cause.  In  all  en- 
gagements with  a  foreign  foe^  they  know  that 
Christianity  mtttt  come  off  triumphantly.  All 
their  hopes  are  founded  on  a  civil  war. 

If  a  forbearing  temper  should  be  maiDtaiaed 
towards  the  irreligious,  how  much  more  by  ths 
professors  of  religion  towards  each  other.  As  it 
is  a  lamentable  instance  of  human  infirmity  that 
there  is  oflen  much  hostility  carried  on  hj  good 
men,  who  profess  the  same  faith ;  so  it  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  litigioi^s  nature  of  nin 
that  this  spirit  is  less  excited  by  broad  diitine* 
tions,  (such  as  conscience  ought  not  to  rscondle) 
than  by  shades  of  opinion,  shades  so  ftw  and 
light,  that  the  world  would  not  know  thej  ex. 
isted  at  all,  if  by  their  animosities  the  dispntanla 
were  not  so  impatient  to  inform  iL 

While  we  should  never  withhold  a  dear  lad 
honest  avowal  of  the  great  principles  of  oar  re 
ligion,  let  us  discreetly  avoid  dwelling  on  incoa 
siderable  distinctions,  on  which,  as  tney  do  not 
affect  the  essentials  cither  of  faith  or  practice, 
we  may  allow  another  to  maintain  his  opinion 
while  we  steadily  hold  fast  our  own.  But  in 
religious  as  in  military  warfare,  it  almost seens 
as  if  the  hostility  were  great  in  proportion  to  the 
littleness  of  the  point  contested.  We  aU  ra. 
member  when  two  great  nations  vrere  on  the 
point  of  being  involved  in  war  lor  a  spot  of 
ground*  in  another  hemisphere,  eo  little  knowa 
that  the  very  name  had  scarcely  reached  us;  so 
inconsiderable  that  its  possession  woold  have 
added  nothing  to  the  strength  of  either.  In  ci- 
vil too,  as  well  as  in  national  and  theological 
disputes,  there  is  often  moat  strese  laid  on  the 
most  indifferent  things.   Why  would  tlwBpaniiik 
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fofmnieiit  aome  jeari  mgo  to  little  coniult  the 
prejudioM  of  the  people,  u  nearly  to  produce  an 
insurrectimi,  by  inuingf  an  edict  for  them  to  re- 
lioquiih  the  ancient  national  dress  7  Why  was 
the  eecority  of  the  state,  and  the  lives  of  the  sub- 
jects pat  to  haiard  for  a  cloak  and  a  jerkin  7 
For  the  obatinate  people  made  as  firm  a  stand 
afminat  this  trifling  requisition,  as  they  could 
iMva  Diade  ibr  the  preservation  of  their  civil  or 
reli^oui  liberty,  if  they  had  been  so  happy  as 
lo  poensB  either — a  stand  as  firm  as  they  are 
DOW  nobly  makiodf  >"  defence  of  tlieir  country 
and  their  independence. 

WithMit  invidiously  enumerating  any  of  the 
naiTowinf  names  which  split  Christianity  in 
pisoet,  and  which  so  unhappily  drive  the  sub- 
iecU  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  into  interminable 
war,  and  range  them  into  so  many  hostile  bands, 
not  against  the  common  enemy,  but  against 
eaeh  other ;  we  cannot  forbear  regretting  that 
len  temper  is  preserved  amon^  these  near 
neighboan  in  local  situation  and  in  Christian 
troth,  than  if  the  attack  of  either  were  levelled 
at  Jews,  Turks,  or  Infidels. 

Is  this  that  catholic  spirit  which  embraces 
with  the  love  of  charity,  though  not  of  approba- 
tioo,  the  whole  oflbpring  of  our  common  Father 
— ^faich  in  the  arms  ofits  large  affection,  with. 
ont  vindicating  their  faulta  or  adopting  their 
^inioos,  •  takes  Bfery  creature  in  of  every  kind,* 
and  which  like  its  gracious  Author, '  would  not 
that  any  thing  should  perish  V 

llw  preference  of  remote  to  approximating 
opinion  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  relifioas  world.  The  Author  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  though  so  pas- 
sionate an  admirer  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia  as 
to  raise  a  tnspteion  of  his  own  Islaniism ;  though 
ID  raptoroos  an  eulogist  of  the  apostate  JuHsn 
IS  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  polytheism, 
ret  with  an  inconsistency  not  uncommon  to  un- 
belief^ he  treats  the  stout  orthodoxy  of  the  vehe- 
ment Athanasius,  with  more  respect  than  he 
shows  to  the  *  scanty  creed*  <^  a  contemporary 
philosopher  and  theologian,  vrhose  cold  and  com- 
ftrtless  doctrines  were  much  less  removed  from 
his  own. 

Might  not  the  twelve  monsters  which  even 
the  incredible  strength  and  Isboiir  of  Hercules 
Ibond  so  hard  to  subdue,  be  interpreted  as  an 
ingenious  allegory,  by  which  were  meant  twelve 
pc^Nilar  |HVJudices  7  But  though  the  hero  went 
ibith  armed  preternatural ly,  the  goddess  of 
Wisdom  herself  furnishing  him  with  his  helmet, 
end  tim  god  of  eloqoence  with  his  arrows,  yet  it 
tt  not  certain  that  he  conquered  the  relipioua 
Mjodices,  not  of  the  world,  but  even  of  Argoa 
and  Myeens ;  at  least  they  were  not  among  his 
earlier  conquests ;  they  were  not  serpents  which 
an  imfami  hand  could  strangle.  They  were  more 
probably  the  fruitful  hydra,  which  lost  nothing 
by  losing  a  head,  a  new  head  always  atarting 
op  lo  supply  the  incessant  decapitation.  But 
IhoDgh  he  slew  the  animsl  at  last,  might  not  its 
envenomed  gore  in  which  his  arrows  were  dip- 
pod  be  the  perennial  fountain  in  which  perse- 
cuting bigotry,  harsh  intr^leranc*,  and  polemical 
icrimony,  have  continued  to  dip  their  pens  ! 

It  ia  a  delicate  point  to  hit  upon,  neither  to 
vuidicate  the  truth  in  so  coarse  a  manner  as  to 


excite  a  prejudice  against  it,  nor  to  make  any 
concessions  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  popularity 
*  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,*  can  no  more  mean  tiiat 
we  should  exercise  that  false  candour  which 
conciliates  at  the  expense  of  sincerity,  than  that 
wc  should  defend  tlic  truth  with  so  intolerant  a 
spirit,  as  to  injure  the  cause  by  discrediting  the 
advocate. 

As  the  apostle  beautifully  obtests  his  brethren, 
not  by  the  power  and  dii^nity,  but  *  by  tiie  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  Christ,'  so  every  Christian 
should  adorn  his  doctrine  by  the  same  endearing 
qualities,  evincing  by  the  brightness  of  the  po- 
lish, the  solidity  of  the  substance.  But  he  will 
carefully  avoid  adopting  the  external  appearance 
of  these  amiable  tempers  as  substitutes  for  piety, 
when  they  are  only  its  ornaments.  Condescend- 
ing manners  may  be  one  of  the  numberless  mo- 
difications of  selfishness,  and  reputation  is  thus 
oflen  obtained,  where  it  is  not  fairly  earned. 
Carefully  to  examine  whether  he  pleased  others, 
for  their  good  to  edification,  or  in  order  to  gain 
praise  and  popularity,  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a 
Christian. 

We  should  not  be  angry  with  the  blind  for 
not  seeing,  nor  with  the  proud  for  not  acknow 
ledging  their  blindness.  We  ourselves  perhaps 
were  once  as  blind  ;  happy  if  we  are  not  still  as 
proud.  If  not  in  this  instance,  in  oUiera  per- 
iiaps  they  miglit  have  made  more  of  our  advan- 
tages than  we  have  done ;  we,  under  their  cir- 
cumstances might  have  been  more  perversely 
wrong  than  they  are,  had  we  not  been  treated 
by  the  enlightened  with  more  patient  tenderness 
than  we  are  disposed  to  exercise  towards  them. 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  we  are  assured  by  truth  itself^ 
woufd  have  repented,  had  they  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vileges  which  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  threw 
away.  Surely  we  may  do  that  for  the  love  of 
Grod,  and  for  the  love  of  our  opponent*s  soul, 
which  well-bred  men  do  through  a  regard  to  po- 
liteness. Why  should  a  Christian  be  more  ready 
to  offend  against  the  rule  of  charity  than  a  gen- 
tleman against  the  rule  of  decorum  ?  Candour 
in  jiidfiring  is  like  disinterestedness  in  acting; 
both  are  statutes  of  the  royal  law. 

There  is  als^i  a  kind  of  right  which  men  feel 
they  possess  to  their  own  opinion.  With  this 
right  it  is  oticn  more  difficult  to  part  than  even 
with  the  opinion  itself*.  If  our  object  be  the 
real  goofl  of  our  opponent;  if  it  he  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  not  to  contest  for  victory, 
we  shall  remea.ber  this.  We  shall  consider 
what  a  value  we  put  upon  our  own  opinion : 
why  should  his,  though  a  false  one,  be  less  dear 
to  him,  if  he  believe  it  true  7  This  considera- 
tion will  teach  us  not  to  expect  too  much  at  first 
It  will  teach  us  the  prudence  of  seeking  some 
eeneral  point,  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to  agree. 
This  will  let  him  see  that  we  do  not  differ  from 
him'for  the  sake  of  differing  ;  which  conciliating 
spirit  of  ours  may  bring  him  to  a  temper  to  listen 
to  arguments  on  topics  where  our  disagreement 
is  wider. 

In  disputing,  for  instance,  with  those  who 
wholly  reject  the  divine  authority  of  the  scrip- 
tures, we  can  gain  nothing  by  quoting  theni^ 
and  insisting  vehemently  on  the  proof  which  is 
to  bo  drawn  from  them,  in  support  of  the  point 
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in  debate :  their  unqoestionable  troth  availmg 
nothing  with  those  who  do  not  allow  it.  But 
if  we  take  some  common  ground,  on  which  both 
the  parties  can  stand,  and  rcason/rom  the  analo' 
gies  of  natural  religion,  and  the  way  in  which 
God  proceeds  in  the  known  and  acknowledged 
course  of  his  providence,  to  the  way  in  which 
he  deals  with  us,  and  has  declared  ho  will  deal 
with  us,  as  the  God  revealed  in  the  Bible;  our 
opponent  may  be  struck  with  the  similarity  and 
he  put  upon  a  track  of  consideration,  and  be 
brought  to  a  temper  in  considering  which  may 
termmate  in  the  happiest  manner.  He  may 
he  brought  at  length  to  be  less  averse  from 
listening  to  us,  on  those  grounds  and  principles 
of  wliich  probably  he  might  otherwise  ne\'er 
haTe  seen  the  value. 

Where  a  disputant  of  another  description  can- 
not endure  what  he  sneeringly  calls  the  strict- 
ness of  evangelical  religion,  he  will  have  no 
objection  to  acknowledge  the  momentous  truths 
of  man*s  responsibility  to  his  Maker,  of  the 
omniscience,  omnipresence,  majesty  and  purity 
of  God.  Strive  then  to  meet  him  on  these 
grounds,  and  respectfully  inquire  if  he  can 
sincerely  affirm  that  he  is  acting  up  to  the  troths 
he  acknowledges  7 — If  he  is  living  in  all  re. 
■pects  as  an  accountable  being  ought  to  live  7 — 
If  he  is  really  conscious  of  acting  as  a  being 
ought  to  act,  who  knows  that  he  is  continually 
acting  under  the  eye  of  a  just  and  holy  God  7 
You  will  find  he  cannot  stand  on  these  grounds. 
Either  he  must  be  contented  to  receive  the  truth 
as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  or  be  convicted  of  in- 
consistency, or  self-deceit,  or  hypocrisy;  you 
will  at  least  drive  him  off  his  own  ground  which 
he  will  find  untenable,  if  you  cannot  bring  him 
over  to  yours.  But  while  the  enemy  is  elTecting 
his  retreat,  do  not  you  cut  off  the  means  of  his 
return  7 

Some  Christians  approve  Christianity  as  it  is 
knowledge,  rather  than  as  it  is  principle.  They 
like  it  as  it  yields  a  grand  object  of  pursuit;  as 
it  enlarges  their  view  of  things,  as  it  opens  to 
them  a  wider  field  of  inquiry  ;  a  fresh  source  of 
discovery,  an  additional  topic  of  critical  inves- 
tigation. They  consider  it  rather  as  extending 
the  limits  of  their  research,  than  as  a  means  of 
ennobling  their  affections.  It  furnishes  their 
understanding  with  a  fund  of  riches  on  which 
they  are  eager  to  draw,  not  so  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  heart  as  of  the  intellect  They 
consider  ft  as  a  thesis  on  which  to  raise  inter- 
esting discussion,  rather  than  as  premises  from 
which  to  draw  practical  conclusions  ;  as  an  in- 
controvertible truth,  rather  than  as  a  rule  of  life. 

There  is  something  in  the  exhibition  of  sacred 
subjects  given  us  by  these  persons,  which  ac- 
cording to  our  conception,  is  not  only  mistaken 
but  pernicious.  Wo  refer  to  their  treatment  of 
religion  as  a  more  science  divested  of  its  practi- 
cal  application,  and  taken  rather  as  a  code  of 
philosophical  speculations  than  of  active  princi- 
ples. To  explain  our  meaning,  we  might  per- 
haps  venture  to  except  against  the  choice  of 
t.Tpics  almost  exclusively  made  by  these  writers. 

After  they  have  spent  half  a  life  upon  the 
evidences,  the  mere  vestibule,  so  necessary,  we 
■How,  to  be  passed  into  the  temple  of  Christi- 
■iiity,  wc  acoompany  them  into  tkeir  edifice, 


and  find  it  composed  of  mafeeriab  bat  luoco 
incident  with  their  icjrnier  taata.  Qoeationi  af 
criticism,  of  grammar,  of  hiatorv,  of  metapbj. 
sics,  of  mathematics,  and  of  all  the 


meet  us,  in  the  very  place  of  that  which  sunt 
Paul  tells  us  '  is  the  end  of  all,'— that  is^'Charily 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  coaseieDei, 
and  of  faith  unfeigned,  from  which*  be  addii 
*some  having  swerved,  have  tomed  arids  to 
vain  jangling.** 

We  are  very  far  from  applying  the  latter 
term  to  all  scientific  discussions  in  rsligisB,  of 
which  we  should  be  the  irery  lest  to  deny  thi 
use,  or  question  the  necessity.  Our  main  bbfec 
tion  lies  to  the  preponderance  giwea  to  wtA 
topics  by  our  controversialista  in  their  divail^, 
and  to  the  spirit  too  oAen  manifested  in  thor 
discussiors.  A  preponderance  it  is,  whick 
makes  us  sometimes  fear  they  cousider  thm 
things  rather  as  religion  itself,  then  ee  helps  to 
understand  it,  as  the  substitatee,  not  the  attn 
of  devotion.  At  the  same  time,  a  oold  wai 
philosophical  spirit,  often  stndioasly  msinlitsri. 
seems  to  confirm  the»  sospicion^  thet  *  religioB 
with  them  is  not  accideotelly,  bnt  essemialh, 
and  solely  an  exercise  of  the  wits,  end  a  mk 
for  the  display  of  inteHectual  prowess  as  if 
the  salvation  of  souls  were  a  thing  by  the  by. 

These  prize  fighters  in  thedlofMr  remind  m 
of  the  philosophers  of  other  schoobt  we  Ael  at 
if  we  were  reading  Newton  against  Dm  Carter 
or  the  theory  of  caloric  in  opposition  Id  phlogis. 
ton.  *Nous  le  regardons,'  says  the  doqnent 
Saurin  upon  some  religious  subject,  *  poor  h 
plupart,  de  la  meme  manierc,  dont  on  cuTisago 
les  ide  es  d*un  ancien  philosophe  ear  le  fontenis. 
ment.* — The  practical  part  of  religion  in  fhart 
is  forgotten,  is  lost  in  ite  theories ;  end  what  is 
worst  of  all,  a  temper  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  employed  to  defend  or  iUostnle 
its  positions. 

The  latter  effect  might  be  traced  beyond  tbe 
foregoing  causes,  to  another  nearly  ellisd  to 
them — the  habit  of  treating  roligion  as  a  seienos 
capable  of  demonstration.  On  a  sabjsct  evi- 
dently  admitting  but  of  moral  evidsnes,  ws 
lament  to  see  questions  dogmatically  proved, 
instead  of  being  temperately  argued.  Nay  ee 
could  almost  Aniile  at  tlie  sight  of  smne  iotrioiis 
and  barren  novelW  in  religion,  demmuinUi  to 
the  satisfaction  of  some  one  ingenious  theorist, 
who  draws  upon  himself  instantly  a  hundred 
confutations  of  every  position  he  maintains. 
The  ulterior  steges  of  the  debate  are  often  SQeh 
as  might  *  make  angels  weep.*  And  when  we 
remember  that  even  in  the  most  important  qmS' 
tions,  involving  eternal  interests,  *  probability  » 
the  yery  guide  of  lifo,*t  we  could  most  devimtly 
wish,  that  on  subjects,  to  say  the  least,  aot 
*  generally  necessary  to  salvation,*  infallibility 
were  not  the  claim  of  the  disputant,  or  personal 
animosity  the  condition  of  his  failure. 

Such  specrlatiste  who  are  mora  anzioiu  to 
make  proselytes  to  an  opinion,  than  converts  to 
a  principle,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  ooBvinoe  an 

«  See  1  Tim.  i,  5.  G.  aim  vorae  4,  in  whieb  Ite  apostle 
hints  at  certain  '  fkblet  anrl  endlnsn  KPiMCk^iss,  which 
minister  quMtiont  rather  than  codly  edifyinf  wUeb  ■ 
by  faith.*  We  dare  not  say  how  elosply  ihif  d(MCri|iUon 
applies  to  some  modern  controvertista  in  (fasolagr 

f  Butler's  Introduction  to  *  Tbs  Analogy.*  ' 
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ipponent,  u  the  ChriitUn  who  ii  known  to  act 
ip  to  his  conrictiofifl,  ind  whose  grenaine  piety 
riU  pat  life  and  heart  into  his  reasonings.  The 
pponent  probably  knows  already  all  the  inge- 
iooe  argoroents  which  books  supply.  Inge- 
uity  therefore,  if  he  be  a  candid  man,  will  not 
•  ao  likely  to  toucli  him,  as  that  *•  godly  sin- 
erity*  which  he  cannot  but  perceive  the  heart 
f  his  antagonist  is  dictating  to  his  lips.  There 
I  aaiinpleenerp^  in  pare  Christian  truth  which 

factitious  prmoiple  imitates  in  vain.  The 
knowledge  which  pnffeth  up'  will  make  few 
racUcal  conTerts  unaccompanied  with  tfao 
charity  which  edifieth.* 

To  remove  prejudices,  then,  is  the  bounden 
nty  oTaChristian,  but  be  must  take  care  not 
>  remove  them  by  conceding  what  integrity 
vbida  bim  to  concede.  He  must  not  wound 
is  oonsdenee  to  save  his  credit  If  an  ill  bred 
aaghaem  disgusts  another,  a  dishonest  com- 
laiaance  undoes  himself.  He  must  remove  all 
betroctions  to  the  reception  of  truth,  but  the 
roth  itself  be  must  not  adulterate.  In  clearing 
way  the  impediment  he  must  secure  the  prin* 
iple. 

If  his  own  reputation  be  attacked,  he  must 
•And  it  by  tynry  lawful  means ;  nor  will  ho 
icrifioe  the  valnable  possession  to  any  demand 
at  that  of  conscience,  to  any  call  but  the  im- 
eralive  call  of  duty.  If  his  good  name  be  put 
I  competition  with  any  other  earthly  good,  he 
rill  preeerve  it,  however  dear  may  be  the  good 
e  relinquishes ;  but,  if  the  competition  lie  be- 
ireen  hie  reputation  and  his  conscience,  he  has 
o  hcsitatioD  in  making  the  sacrifice,  costly  as 
;  ia.  A  fedinf  man  struggles  for  his  fame  as 
>r  hie  life,  bol  if  he  be  a  Christian,  he  parts 
rith  it,  for  be  knows  that  it  is  not  the  life  of  his 
9ol. 

F*or  the  same  reason  that  we  must  not  bo 
ver  anxious  to  vindicate  our  fame,  we  must 
e  careful  to  preserve  it  from  dny  unjust 
npotation.  The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
as  set  us  an  admirable  example  in  both  ro- 
pects,  and  ^  should  never  consider  him  in  one 
loiat  of  view,  without  recoUocting  his  conduct 
B  the  other.  So  profound  is  his  humility  thai 
le  declares  himself  *  less  than  the  least  of  all 
mints.'  Not  content  with  this  comparative 
lepreetalion,  he  proclaims  his  actual  corrup- 
iont.  ^  In  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  there  is  no 
^nod  thing.*  Yet  this  deep  self-abasement  did 
tot  prevent  him  from  asserting  his  own  calum- 
liated  worth,  from  declaring  that  he  was  not 
lehind  the  very  *chiefest  of  the  apostles;* — 
igain — ^'As  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  no 
nan  shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting,'  &c.  He  then 
numerates,  with  a  manly  dignity,  tempered 
vith  a  noble  modesty,  a  multitude  of  instances 
if  bis  unparalleled  sufferings  and  his  unrivalled 
teal. 

Where  only  his  own  personal  feelings  were 
n  question,  flow  self-abasing,  how  self-anni- 
lilating  !  But  where  the  unjust  imputation  in- 
rolved  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  credit  of 
religion  'what  carefulness  is  wrought  in  him, 
fea  what  clearing  of  himself;  yea  what  vehe- 
nent  desire ;  yea  what  zeal  !* 

While  we  rejoice  in  the  promises  annexed  to 
the  beatitudes,  weshoulJ  be  cautious  of  apply- 


ing to  ourselves  promises  which  do  not  belong 
to  us,  particularly  that  which  is  attached  to  the 
last  beatitude.  When  our  fame  is  atUcked,  let 
us  carefully  inquire,  if  wo  arc  *  suffering  for 
rightoousnoss*  sake,*  or  ibr  our  own  faults ;  let 
us  examine,  whether  we  may  not  deserve  tlie 
censures  we  have  incurred.  Even  if  wo  are 
suffering  in  the  cause  of  God,  may  we  not  have 
brought  discredit  on  that  holy  cause  by  our  im- 
prudence,  our  obstinacy,  our  vanity  ;  by  our  seal 
without  knowledge,  and  our  earnestness  without 
temper  7  Let  us  inquire,  whether  our  rovilers 
have  not  some  foundation  fur  the  charge? 
Whether  we  have  not  sought  our  own  glory  more 
than  that  of  God  7  Whether  we  are  not  more 
disappointed  at  missing  that  revenue  of  praise, 
which  we  thought  our  good  works  were  entitled 
to  bring  us  in,  than  at  the  wound  religion  may 
have  sustained  7  WhcUier,  though  our  views 
were  right  on  the  whole,  their  purity  was  not 
much  alloyed  by  human  mixtures  7  Whether 
neglecting  to  count  the  cost,  we  did  not  expect 
unmixed  approbation,  uninterrupted  success, 
and  a  full  tide  of  prosperity  and  applause,  to- 
tally forgetting  the  reproaches  received,  and  the 
obloquy  sustained  by  *the  Man  of  Sorrows.' 

If  wo  can  on  an  impartial  review,  acquit  oun 
selves  as  to  the  general  purity  of  our  motives, 
the  general  integrity  of  our  conduct,  the  un- 
feigned sincerity  of'^our  endeavours,  then  we 
may  indeed,  though  with  deep  humility,  take 
to  ourselves  the  comfort  of  this  divine  beatitude. 
When  we  really  find,  that  men  only  speak  evil 
of  us  for  hii  sake  in  whose  cause  we  have  la* 
boured,  however  that  labour  may  have  been 
mingled  with  imperfection,  we  may  indeed  *  re- 
joice and  be  exceeding  glad.'  Submission  may 
be  elevated  into  gratitude,  and  forgiveness  into 
love. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  propriety  of  introducing  Religion  in 
general  convereaiion. 

Mat  we  be  allowed  to  introdoco  here  an 
opinion  warmly  maintained  in  the  world,  and 
which  indeed  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  rules  for 
the  management  of  religious  debate  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  chapter  7  It  is,  that 
the  subject  of  religion  ought  on  no  occasion  to 
be  introduced  in  mixed  company :  that  the  di- 
vemity  of  sentiment  upon  it  is  so  great,  and  so 
nearly  connected  with  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
our  minds,  as  to  be  liable  to  lead  to  heat  and 
contention.  Finally,  that  it  is  too  grave  and 
solemn  a  topic  to  be  mixed  in  the  miscellaneous 
circle  of  social  discourse,  much  lens  in  the  fes- 
tive effusions  of  convivial  cheerfulness.  Now, 
in  answer  to  these  allegations,  we  must  at  least 
insist,  that  should  religion,  on  other  grounds,  be 
found  entitled  to  social  discussion,  the  last  ob- 
servation, if  true,  would  prove  convivial  choer- 
fulneuR  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  religion,  rather  than  religion  inadmi»sibla 
into  cheerful  parties.  And  it  is  certainly  a 
retort  difficult  of  evasion,  that  where  to  intro- 
duce Religion  herself  is  to  endanger  her  honoufi 
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there  ihe  rather  tufiers  in  repntation  by  the  pre- 
■ance  of  her  friend.  The  man  endeared  by  oon- 
Ticlion  to  his  religion  will  never  bear  to  be  long, 
much  less  to  be  statedly  separated  from  the  ob- 
ject of  his  afibctiona :  and  ho  wliose  zeal  once 
determined  him  *  to  know  nothing*  amongst  his 
mssociatcs,  *  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,* 
never  could  have  dreamt  of  a  latitude  of  inter* 
pretation,  which  would  admit  a  Christian  into 
■canes  where  every  thing  but  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified,  might  be  recognized  with  credit 
These  principles  appear  so  plain  and  incon- 
trovertible, that  the  question  seems  rather  to  call 
Ibr  a  different  statement,  viz. — Why  religion 
■hould  not  be  deemed  admissible  into  every  so- 
cial meeting  and  friendly  circle  in  which  a 
Christian  himself  would  choose  to  be  found  7 
That  it  ii  too  weighty  and  important  a  subject 
ibr  discussion,  is  an  argument,  which,  standing 
mlone,  assumes  the  gross  absurdity  that  either 
men  never  talk  of  Uiat  which  most  nearly  in- 
lereits  them,  or  that  when  they  do,  they  talk 
improperly.  They  will  not,  it  is  true,  introduce 
a  private  concern,  however  important,  in  which 
no  one  is  interested  but  themselves.  But  in  the 
subject  of  religion,  who  is  not  interested  ?  Or 
where  will  topics  be  fijund  more  universal  in 
their  application  to  all. times,  persons,  places  and 
circumstances,  as  well  as  more  important,  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  eternal  welfare  of 
mankind  7 

Nor  will  it  be  avowed  with  great  colour  of 
reason,  that  topics  so  important  suffer  in  point 
c^ gravity,  or  in  the  respect  of  mankind,  by  fre- 
quent discussion.    We  never  observed  men  grow 
indifferont  to  thpir  health,  their  affairs,  their 
fKends,  their  country,  ifi  proportion  as  these 
were  made  the  subjects  of  their  familiar  dis- 
course.    On  the  crmtrary,  oblivion  has  been  no- 
ticed as  the  offspring  .of  silence.     Tiic  man  wlio 
never  mentions  his  friend,  is,  we  think,  in  gene- 
ral most  likely  to  forget  him.     And  far  from 
deeming  the  name  of  one,  greater  than  any 
earthly  friend  *  taken  in  vain,*  when  mentioned 
discreetly  in   conversation,  we   generally  find 
him  most  remembered  and  respected  in  secret, 
by  those  whose  memories  arc  occasionally  re- 
freshed by  a  reference  to  his  word  and  authority 
in  public.     *  Familiarity,'  indeed,  we  have  been 
told,  *  produces  contempt  ;*  a  truism,  on  which 
we  are  convinced  many  persons,  honestly,  though 
blindly,  rest  their  habitual,  and  even  sj^stematic 
reserve  on  religious  subjects.     But  *  familiarity* 
in  our  mind  has  reference  rather  to  the  manner, 
than  to  tlie  act,  of  introducing  religion.    To  us 
it  is  synonymous  with  a  certain  trite  and  trivial 
repetition  of  serious  remarks,  evidently  *  to  no 
profit,*  which  we  sometimes  hear  from  persons 
&miliarized,  rather  by  education  than  feeling, 
to  the  language  of  piety. 

More  particularly  we  refer  it  to  a  still  more 
criminal  habit  which,  to  their  disgrace,  some 
professors  of  religion  share  with  the  profane,  of 
raising  a  laugh  by  the  introduction  of  a  religious 
observation  or  even  a  Scriptural  quotation.  *  To 
court  a  grin  when  we  should  woo  a  soul,*  is 
■arely  an  abuse  of  religion,  as  well  in  the  par- 
lour li  the  pulpit.  Nor  has  the  senate  itself 
been  always  exempt  from  this  impropriety.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  long  since  pronounced  a  jest  drawn  [ 


from  the  Bible,  the  Tulgmnct  baeuM  thftCMJirt 
of  all  jeets. — And  far  from  ^^rvarting  rcUgiow 
topics  lo  such  a  purpose  himself,  a  feeling  Chrii. 
tian  would  not  often  be  found,  where  aaob  would 
be  the  probable  consequence  of  oflbring  a  pioM 
sentiment  in  company. 

That  allusions  involving  religiooa  qneitioai 
arc  oAen  productive  of  dispute  and  allereatJoo, 
is  a  fact,  which  though  greatly  exanvated, 
must  yet  in  a  degree  be  admitted.  Tois  cir- 
cumstance may  in  some  meaanra  ancoaBt  fiir 
the  singular  reception  which  a  religioua  remvk 
is  of\en  observed  to  meet  with  in  tlie  world.  It 
is  curious  to  notice  the  enrpriae  and  alani 
which,  on  such  occasions,  will  frequently  ^. 
vade  the  party  present  The  remark  is  reosnad 
as  a  stranger  guest,  of  which  no  one  knows  Ihs 
quality  or  intentions.  And,  like  a  apaciea  ef 
intellectual  foundling,  it  is  cast  apon  the  cea- 
pany  without  a  friend  to  foater  ita  inlkncj,  or  to 
own  any  acquaintance  with  the  parent.  A  6a^ 
of  consequences  prevails.  It  is  obviooa  that  thi 
feeling  is — *  We  know  not  into  what  it  may 
grow:  it  is  therefore  safer  to  atifle  it  in  Uw 
birth.*  This,  if  not  the  avowed,  ia  the  implied 
sentiment 

But  is  not  this  delicacy,  thia  mauvaiu  iaafe, 
80  peculiar  perhaps  to  our  countrymen  on  rdi- 
gious  subjects,  the  very  cause  which  operates  so 
unfavourably  upon  that  effect  which  it  laboors 
to  obviate  7     Is  not  the  yery  infreqaeoey  of  mo- 
ral or  religious  oiMervations,  a  au^nant  account 
to  be  given  both  of  the  perplexity  and  the  irrita- 
tion said  to  be  consequent  upon  their  introduc- 
tion 7    And  were  not  religion  (we  mean  such 
leligious  topics  as  may  legitimately  arise  ia 
mixed  society,)  banished  so  much  aa  it  u  from 
conversation,  might  not  itsoccasional  reenrrenei 
become  by  degrees  as  natural,  perhaps  as  iats- 
resting,  certainly  as  instructive,  and  afler  all  u 
safe,  as  *  a  close  committee  on  the  weather,*  or 
any  other  of  the  authorized  topics  which  axe 
about  as  productive  of  amusement  aa  of  instruc- 
tion 7    People  act  aa  if  religion  were  to  be  re- 
garded  at  a  distance ;  as  if  even  a  respeetfnl  ig- 
norance  were  to  be  preferred  lo  a  more  &miliar 
approach.    This  reserve,  however,  does  not  give 
an  air  of  respect,  so  much  as  of  mystsry,  to  re- 
ligion.   An  able  writer*  has  observed,  *  UM  wu 
esteemed  the  most  sacred  part  of  Pagan  devotion 
which  was  the  most  impure,  and  the  only  thing 
that  was  commendable  in  it  ia,  that  it  was  kept 
a  great  mystery.*     He  approves  of  nothing  m 
this  religion  but  the  modesty  of  withdrawing  it- 
self  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. — But  Cbriitiani. 
ty  requires  not  to  be  shrouded  in  any  such  mys 
terious  recesses.    She  does  not,  like  the  Eastern 
monarchs,  owe  her  dignity  to  her  concealment 
She  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  honoured  whera 
most  known,  and  most  revered  where  moatck&r- 
ly  visible. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  hints  rather  than  ar- 
gument  belong  to  our  present  undertaking.  In 
tJiis  view,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  we  of- 
fer a  few  general  observationa,  upon  the  dificr- 
cnt  occasions  on  which  a  well  regulated  mind 
would  be  solicitous  to  introduce  religion  Into 
social  discourse.    The  person  poaaeaaedof  such 
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»iiiiiid,  woaU  be  mainly  anxinuv,  in  a  tociety 
of  Chrialianv,  that  aoaiethingr  ihould  appear  in- 
dieativ0  of  tlieir  profettion.  He  would  accord- 
inglr  feel  a  atrong  deaire  to  elfect  it,  when  he 
^inly  perceived  hie  company  engra^d  on  no 
•ther  topic  either  innocently  entertaining,  or  ra- 
tionaUy  inetractive.  The  desire,  however,  would 
Wf  no  oMani  cloud  hia  brow,  give  an  air  of  im- 
patienca  to  hit  countenance,  or  render  him  inat- 
tentive to  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the 
circle.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  endeavour  to 
ftel  additional  intereat  in  his  neighbour*!  lug- 
geatioBi,  in  proportion  ae  he  hoped  in  turn  to 
■ttraet  notice  to  hia  own.  Ho  would  ehow  long 
li>rbeeraiice  to  the  utmost  extent  of  conscientioua 
toleralion.  In  the  prosecution  of  hit  favourite 
deatgn,  he  would  never  attempt  a  forced  or  un- 
loaaonable  alluaion  to  terions  subjecta ;  a  caution 
"oqairing  the  nicest  judgment  and  discrimina- 
iion,  moat  particularly  where  he  felt  the  senti- 
•Mola  or  the  xeal  of  his  company  to  be  not  con- 
fODial  with  hia  own.  His  would  be  tho  spirit 
of  the  prudent  mariner,  who  does  not  even  ap- 
proaeh  his  native  abore  without  carefully  watch- 
ing the  winda,  and  sounding  the  channels; 
knowioff  well  that  a  temporary  delay,  even  on 
an  unfriendly  element,  is  preferable  to  a  hasty 
landing  hia  company,  on  shore  indeed,  but  upon 
the  point  of  a  rock. 

Hiappilj  for  our  present  purpose,  the  days  we 
live  in,  affiird  circumstances  both  of  foreign  and 
iomeatic  oecarrenoe,  of  every  possible  variety 
of  eoloar  and  connection,  so  aa  to  leave  scarcely 

17  mind  mfarniahed  with  a  store  of  progressive 
rke  by  which  the  most  instructive  truths 

ij  be  approached  through  tho  most  obvious 
topiea.  And  a  prudent  mind  will  study  to  make 
iim  approadwe  to  snch  an  ultimate  object,  pro- 
yreaeivo ,  11  will  know  aiso  where  to  stop,  rather 
indeed  oat  of  regard  to  others  than  to  itself. 
And  in  the  manly  avowal  of  its  sentiments, 
avovlioff  m/t  waU  vhat  is  canting  in  utterance  as 
'teeonical  in  language,  it  will  make  them  at  once 
appear  not  tlie  ebullition  of  an  ill  educated  ima- 
filiation,  but  the  reault  of  a  long  exercised  un- 
dentanding. 

^  Jfothing  will  be  more  likely  to  attract  attcn- 
tioii  or  aecore  respect  to  your  remarks,  than  the 
food  taato  in  which  they  are  delivered.  On 
eommon  topiea,  we  reckon  him  tho  most  elegant 
^eaker  whose  pronunciation  snd  accent  are  so 
iVee  from  all  peculiarities,  that  it  cannot  bo  dc- 
termined  to  what  place  he  owes  his  birth.  A 
poliahed  critic  of  Rome  accuses  one  of  the  Anest 
of  hm  historians  of  provinciality.  This  is  a 
&iili  obviooa  to  leas  enlii^htened  critics,  since 
the  Attic  herb- woman  could  detect  the  provin- 
eial  dialect  of  a  great  philosopher.  Why  must 
reli^^  haTe  her  Paiavinity  7  Why  must  the 
CSinstian  adopt  the  quaintness  of  a  party,  or  a 
eebolar  the  idiom  of  the  illiterate  7  Why  should 
a  valoable  troth  be  combined  with  a  vulgar  or 
ftnatical  expression  7  If  either  would  offend 
when  separate,  how  inevitably  must  they  disgust 
when  the  one  ia  miatakin^ly  intended  to  set  off* 
"the  other.  Surely  this  is  not  encliasing  our 
*  Apples  of  gold  in  picturea  of  silver.' 

We  most  not  close  this  part  of  our  subject 
withoot  alluding  to  another,  and  still  more  deli- 
introduetion  of  religion,  in  the  way  of  rs- 


proof.  Here  is  indeed  a  point  in  religiooa  con* 
duct  to  which  we  feel  it  a  boldness  to  make  any 
reference  at  all.  Bold  indeed,  is  that  casuist, 
who  would  lay  down  general  rules  on  a  subject 
where  the  conscienceB  of  men  seem  to  differ  so 
widely  from  each  other :  and  feeble  too  often 
will  be  its  justest  rules,  where  the  feelings  of 
timidity  or  delicacy  rush  in  with  a  force  which 
sweeps  down  many  a  land-mark  erected  ibr  its 
own  guidance,  even  by  conscience  itself. 

Certainly  much  allowance,  perhaps  respect,  is 
due  in  cases  of  very  doubtful  decision,  to  those 
feelings  which,  after  the  utmost  self  regulation 
of  mind,  are  found  to  be  irresistible.  And  cer- 
tainly tho  habits  and  modds  of  address  attachbd 
to  refined  society,  are  such  as  to  place  personal 
observations  on  a  very  different  footing  to  that 
on  which  they  stand  by  nature.  A  frown,  even 
a  cold  and  disapproving  look,  may  be  a  reception 
which  the  profane  expression  or  loose  action  of 
a  neighbour  of  rank  and  opulence,  may  have 
never  before  encountered  from  his  flatterers  or 
convivial  companions.  A  vehement  censure  in 
his  ease  might  inflame  his  resentment  without 
amending  his  fault — Whether  the  attempt  be  to 
correct  a  vice  or  rectify  an  error,  one  object 
should  over  be  steadily  kept  in  view — to  con- 
ciliate rather  than  to  contend,  to  inform  but  not 
to  insult,  to  evince  that  we  assume,  not  the  cha- 
racter of  a  dictator,  but  the  office  of  a  Christian 
friend ;  thst  we  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
offender,  and  the  honour  of  religion  at  heart, 
and  that  to  reprove  is  so  far  from  a  gratification, 
that  it  is  a  trial  to  ourselves,  the  effort  of  con- 
science, not  the  effect  of  choice. 

The  feelings,  therefore,  of  the  person  to  be 
admonished  should  be  most  scrupulously  con- 
sulted. The  admonition,  if  necessarily  strong, 
explicit  and  personal,  should  yet  be  friendly, 
temperate,  and  well  bred.  An  offence,  even 
though  publicly  committed,  is  generally  best  re- 
proved in  private,  perhaps  in  writing.  Age, 
superiority  of  station,  previous  acquaintance, 
above  all,  that  sacred  profession  to  which  the 
honour  of  religion  is  happily  made  a  personal 
concern,  are  circumstances  which  especially 
call  for,  and  sanction  the  attempt  recommended. 
And  ho  must  surely  be  unworthy  his  Christian 
vocation,  who  would  not  conscientiously  use  any 
influence  or  authority  which  he  might  chance  to 
possess,  in  discountenancing  or  rectifying  the 
delinquency  he  condemns. 

We  are,  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  afler  the  closest 
reflection  and  longest  discussion  often  forced 
into  the  general  conclusion,  that  *  a  good  heart 
is  the  best  casuist.* — And  doubtless  where  true 
Christian  bcnevolencciowards  man  meets  in  the 
same  mind  with  an  honest  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  a  way  will  be  found,  let  us  rather  say  will 
be  opened,  for  tho  right  exercise  of  this,  as  of 
every  virtuous  disposition. 

Let  us  ever  remember  what  we  have  so  oflen 
insisted  on,  that  self-denial  is  the  ground  work, 
the  indispensable  requisite  for  every  Christian 
virtue ;  that  without  the  habitual  exercise  of  this 
principle,  we  shall  never  be  followers  of  him 
*  who  pleased  not  himself.*  And  when  we  are 
called  by  conscience  to  the  Isrgest  use  of  it  in 
practice,  we  must  arm  ourselves  with  the  high- 
eat  considerations  for  the  trial ;  we  must  oonai. 
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der  liim,  who  (through  his  faithfo]  reproofs) 
*  endured  the  contrBdiction  of  sinners  against 
himself.*  And  when  even  from  Moses  wu  hear 
the  truly  evanj^licol  precept,*  thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  rebuke  thy  brother,  and  not  suffer  sin  up- 
on him  ;*  we  must  duly  weigh  how  strongly  its 
perfhrinance  is  enforced  upon  ourselves,  by  the 
conduct  of  one  greater  than  Moses,  who  express- 
ly *  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that 
wo  should  follow  his  footsteps.* 


CHAP.  XVI. 

CkriBtian  Watckfulne§9, 

Ow  all  the  motives  to  vigilance  and  self-disci- 
pline  which  Christianity  presents,  there  is  not 
one  more  powerful  than  the  danger,  from  which 
even  religious  persons  are  not  exempt,  of  slack- 
ening in  zeal  and  declining  in  piety.  Would  we 
oonld  affirm,  that  coldness  in  religion  is  confined 
to  the  irreligious  !  If  it  be  melancholy  to  observe 
an  absence  of  Christianity  where  no  profession 
of  it  was  ever  made,  it  is  far  more  grievous  to 
mark  its  declension,  where  it  once  sppearcd  not 
only  to  exist,  but  to  flourish.  Wo  feel  on  the 
comparison,  the  same  distinct  sort  of  compas- 
sion with  which  we  contemplate  the  pecuniary 
distresses  of  those  who  have  been  always  indi- 
gent, and  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  want 
from  a  state  of  opulence.  Our  concern  differs 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind. 

This  declension  is  one  of  the  most  awakening 
calls  to  watch fuIncKs,  to  humility,  and  self-in- 
spection, which  religion  can  make  to  him  *  who 
thinketh  he  standeth  ;'  which  it  can  make  to  him 
who,  sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  ought  to  feci 
the  necessity  *  of  strengthening  the  things  which 
remain  that  are  ready  to  die.* 

If  there  is  not  any  one  circumstance  which 
ought  more  to  alarm  and  quicken  the  Christian, 
than  that  of  finding  himself  grow  languid  and 
indiflfercnt,  aflcr  having  made  not  only  a  profes- 
sion but  a  progresfi,  so  there  is  not  a  more  rea- 
sonable motive  of  triumph  to  tiie  profane,  not 
one  cause  which  excites  in  him  a  more  plausible 
ground  of  suKpicion,  either  that  there  never  was 
any  truth  in  the  profession  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, or  which  is  a  more  fatal,  and,  to  such  a 
mind,  a  more  natural  conclusion — that  there  is 
no  truth  in  religion  itself.  At  best,  he  will  be 
persuaded  that  this  can  only  be  a  faint  and  fee- 
ble principle,  the  impulse  of  which  is  so  soon 
exhausted,  and  which  is  by  no  means  found  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  carryon  its  votary  through- 
out his  course.  He  is  assured  that  piety  is  unly 
an  outer  garment,  put  on  for  show  or  conveni- 
ence, and  that  when  it  ceases  to  be  wanted  for 
either  it  is  laid  anidc.  In  those  unhappy  in- 
stances  the  evil  seldom  ceases  with  him  who 
causes  it.  The  inference  becomes  general,  that 
all  religious  men  are  equally  unsound  or  equally 
deluded,  only  that  some  arc  more  prudent,  or 
more  fortunate,  or  greater  hypocrites  than 
others.  Af)er  the  falling  away  of  one  promising 
character,  the  old  suspicion  recurs  and  is  con- 
firmed, and  the  defection  of  others  pronounced 
to  be  infallible. 


There  seems  to  be  this  murlMd  dfatimtticn  u 
the  difierent  opiniooB  which  religiooa  and  world, 
ly  men  entertain  respecting  homan  oormptioo. 
The  candid  Christian  is  contented  to  believs  it, 
as  an  indisputable  general  truth,  while  he  is 
backward  to  suspect  the  wickedneM  (tf  the  indw 
vidual,  nor  does  he  allow  bimtelf  to  give  fall 
credit  to  particular  instances  without  praoT  The 
roan  of  the  world,  on  the  contrary,  who  dseiee 
the  general  principle  is  extremely  prone  Id  bqs- 
pect  the  individual:  Thus  his  kDowled|e  of 
mankind  not  only  foniishea  m  prool^  but  oat- 
strips  the  truth  of  the  doctrine :  though  he  dA. 
nies  it  as  a  proposition  of  Scripture,  he  it  eager 
to  establish  it  as  a  fact  of  experiment. 

But  the  probability  is,  that  the  man  by  hitde* 
parture  from  the  principles  with  which  be  ap- 
peared to  set  out,  BO  much  gratifies  the  thought- 
less,  and  grieves  the  serious  mind,  never  was  a 
sound  and  genuine  Christian.  Hie  religion  wu 
perhaps  taken  up  on  some  accidental  ciream> 
stance,  built  on  some  false  ground,  produced  hj 
some  evanescent  cause ;  and  though  it  cannot 
be  fairly  pronounced  that  he  intended  by  his 
forward  profession  and  prominent  seal,  to  de- 
ceive others,  it  is  probable  that  he  himself  wis 
deceived.  Perhaps  he  had  made  too  sure  of 
himself.  His  early  profession  was  probably  ra- 
ther bold  and  ostentatious  ;  he  hsd  irapmdently 
fixed  his  stsnd  on  ground  so  high  as  to  be  not 
easily  tonablo,  and  from  which  a  desrent  would 
be  but  too  observable.  While  he  thought  he 
never  could  be  too  secure  of  his  own  strength, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  too  censorious  on  the 
infirmities  of  others,  especially  of  these  whom 
he  had  apparently  outstripped,  and  who,  thoagh 
they  had  started  together,  he  had  left  behind 
him  in  the  race. 

Might  it  not  be  a  safer  course,  if  in  the  outset 
of  the  Christian  lite,  a  modest  and  sclf-dietroit- 
ing  humility  were  to  impose  a  temporary  re- 
straint on  the  forwardness  of  outward  proftssion? 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  a  little 
suspicion  of  the  deceitfulness  of  his  own,  would 
not  only  moderate  tho  intemperance  of  an  ill 
understood  zeal,  should  the  warm  convert  be* 
come  an  established  Christian,  but  would  save 
the  credit  of  religion,  which  will  receive  a  fiesk 
wound  in  the  possible  event  of  his  desertion  fiom 
her  standard. 

Some  of  the  most  distingnished  Christians  in 
this  country  began  their  religious  career  with 
this  graceful  humility.  They  would  not  snflfer 
their  change  of  character,  and  their  adoption  of 
new  principles,  and  a  now  course  to  be  Manned 
abroad,  as  the  affectionate  zeal  of  their  oonfiden* 
tiul  friends  would  hsvfe  advised,  till  the  princi- 
ples they  had  adopted  were  establiahed,  and 
worked  into  habits  of  piety ;  till  tinoe  and  expe- 
rience had  evinced  that  the  grace  of  God  had 
not  been  bestowed  on  them  in  vain.  Their  pro. 
gress  proved  to  be  such  as  might  have  been  in- 
ferred from  the  modesty  of  their  outset.  Thar 
have  gone  on  with  a  perseverance  whicb  dim- 
cultics  have  only  contributed  to  strengthen,  sntt 
experience  to  confirm ;  and  will,  through  divine 
aid,  doubtless  go  on,  shining  more  and  more  un 
to  the  perfect  day. 

But  to  return  to  the  less  steady  convert  Per« 
haps  religion  was  only,  as  we  havn 
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mm  paranit  maatmg  many  which  he  h«d 
>  when  other  purmiits  failed,  end  which 
hije  down  becauie,  hit  faith  not  being 
od  grounded,  fail*  also ; — or  the  tempta- 
inff  from  without  might  concur  with  the 
rilJun.  If  Tanity  be  his  infirmity,  he 
nk  from  the  pointed  diaapprobation  of 
riora.  If  the  love  of  novelty  be  hia  be- 
reakneaa,  the  very  peculiarity  and  strict- 

religion,  the  very  marked  departure 
I  *  gay  and  primroio  path*  in  which  he 
n  been  accuatomed  to  walk,  which  first 
1«  now  repela  him.  The  attention  which 
y  deviation  from  the  manners  of  the 
•mw  upon  him,  and  which  once  flattered, 
|VBts  him.  The  ver^  opposition  which 
imated,  now  cools  him.  He  is  discou- 
Ltbe  near  view,  subdued  by  the  required 
,  of  that  Christian  self-denial  which,  as 
ation,  had  appeared  so  delightful  Per- 
I  fancy  had  been  fired  by  some  act  of 
n  heroism,  which  he  felt  an  ambition  to 

a  feeling  which  tales  of  martial  prow- 
leeds  of  chivalry,  something  that,  pro- 
oelebrity  and  exciting  emtuation,  had 
adled  before.  The  troth  is,  religion  had 
en  hold  of  his  imagination,  his  heart  had 
t  out  of  the  question. 

had  in  the  twilight  of  his  first  awaken- 
1  religion  only  as  something  to  be  be- 
ha  now  finds  that  much  is  to  be  done 
lew  life,  and  much  which  was  habitual 
Id  one  left  undone.  Above  all,  he  did 
jon  on  the  oonsistenct  which  the  Chris- 
I  demands.  Warm  affections  rendered 
rtiee  of  some  ri^ht  actions  easy  to  him  ; 
iid  not  include  u  his  faulty  and  imper- 
lems^  the  self.denial,  the  perseverance, 
ooncing  of  his  own  will  and  his  own 
9  evil  report  as  well  as  the  good  report, 
1  every  man  pledges  himself,  when  he 
inder  the  banner  of  Christ.  The  cross 
\  was  easy  to  venerate,  he  finds  it  hard 

tligion  roiffht  be  adopted  when  he  was 

ition,  and  he  is  now  happy : — when  he 

wd  circumstances,  and  he  is  now  grown 

Or  it  might  be  assumed  as  something 

to  his  recommendation  to  that  party  or 
by  which  he  wished  to  make  his  way ; 
thin^  that  would  better  enable  him  to 
ertain  points  which  he  had  in  view ; 
ng  that,  with  the  new  acquaintance  he 
to  cultivate,  might  obliterate  certain  de- 

his  former  conduct,  and  white-wash  a 
at  sullied  reputation. 

his  now  more  independent  situation,  it 
he  is  surrounded  by  temptations,  sofVen- 
andishments,  allured  by  pleasures,  which 
r  expected  would  arise  to  weaken  his  re- 
s.  These  new  enchantments  make  it 
Bay  to  be  pious,  as  when  he  had  little  to 
I  every  thing  to  desire,  as  when  the  world 

frowning,  and  religion  an  inviting  as- 
!)r  he  is  perhaps  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
isferred  from  a  sober  and  humble  society, 
o  be  religious  was  honourable,  to  a  more 
iMe  set  of  associates,  where,  as  the  dis- 

of  his  piety  would  add  nothing  to  his 
be  aet  out  with  taking  paint  to  conceal 


it,  till  it  has  fallen  into  that  grmdnal  oUivion, 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  being 
kept  out  of  sight 

But  we  proceed  to  a  far  more  interesting  and 
important  character.  The  one  indeed  whom  wo 
have  been  slightly  sketching,  may  by  his  inooo- 
stancy  do  much  harm ;  the  one  on  which  we  ara 
about  to  animadvert,  might  by  his  consistency 
and  perseverance  effect  essential  good.  Even 
the  sincere,  and  to  all  appearance,  Uie  establish- 
ed  Christian,  especially  if  his  situation  in  Ufa 
be  easy,  and  his  course  smooth  and  prosperous 
had  need  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  own 
heart.  For  such  a  one  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
that  he  keep  his  ground  if  he  do  not  advance  in 
it  Indeed  it  will  be  a  sure  proof  that  he  has 
gone  back,  if  he  has  not  advanced. 

In  a  world  so  beset  with  snares,  various  are 
the  causes  which  may  possibly  occasion  in  even 
good  men  a  slow  but  certain  decline  in  piety. 
A  decline  scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  but  which 
becomes  more  visible  in  its  subsequent  stages. 
When  therefore  we  suspect  our  hearts  of  any 
declension  in  piety,  we  should  not  compare  our- 
selves with  what  we  were  in  the  preceding  week 
or  month,  but  what  we  were  at  the  supposed 
height  of  our  character.  Though  the  alteration 
was  not  perceptible  in  its  gradual  progress,  one 
shade  melting  into  the  next,  and  each  losing  ita 
distinctness,  yet  when  the  two  remote  states  ara 
brought  into  contrast,  the  change  will  be  stri- 
kingly obvious. 

Among  other  causes,  may  be  assigned  the  in- 
discreet forming  of  some  worldly  connexion^ 
especially  that  of  marriage.  In  this  connexion, 
for  union  it  cannot  be  called,  it  is  to  be  lamentsd 
that  the  irreligious  more  frequently  draw  away 
the  religioua  to  their  side,  than  that  the  contrary 
takes  place;  a  circumstance  easily  account^ 
for  by  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart 

Or  the  sincere  but  incautious  Christian  may 
be  led  by  a  stron^^  affection  which  assumes  tho 
shape  of  virtue,  into  a  fond  desire  of  establish- 
ing his  children  advantogeously  in  the  world, 
into  methods  which  if  not  absolutely  incorrect 
are  yet  ambiguous  at  the  best.  In  order  to  raise 
those  whom  he  loves  to  a  station  above  their 
level,  he  may  be  tempted,  while  self-deceit  will 
teach  him  to  sanctify  the  deed  by  the  motive,  to 
make  some  little  sacrifices  of  principle,  some 
little  abatements  of  that  strict  rectitude,  for 
which  in  the  abstract  no  man  would  more  stre- 
nuously contend.  And  as  it  may  be  in  general 
observed,  that  the  most  amiable  minds  are  most 
susceptible  of  the  strongest  natural  affections , 
of  course  the  very  tenderness  of  the  heart  laya 
such  characters  peculiarly  open  to  a  danger,  to 
which  the  unfeeling  and  the  obdurate  are  lesa 
exposed. 

If  the  person  in  question  be  of  the  sacred  or- 
der, no  small  danger  may  arise  from  his  living 
under  the  eye  of  an  irreligious,  but  rich  and 
bountiful  patron.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  religion 
appear  amiable  in  his  eyes. — He  ought  to  con- 
ciliate his  good  will  by  every  means  which  rec- 
titude can  sanction.  But  tliough  his  very  piety 
will  stimulate  his  discretion  in  the  adoption  of 
those  means,  he  will  take  care  never  to  let  hia- 
1  discretion  intrench  on  his  integrity 
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If  ho  be  under  obligfations  to  him,  he  may  bo 
in  danj^er  of  testifying  liia  gratitude,  and  fur- 
thering hiR  hopes  by  some  electioneering  ma* 
Doeuvres,  and  by  too  much  electioneorin)^  soeiety. 
He  may,  unawares  be  tempted  to  too  much  con. 
Ibrmity  to  his  friend^s  habits,  too  much  convivi- 
mlity  in  his  society.  And  when  ho  witnosseth 
80  much  kindness  and  urbanity  in  his  manners, 
•ofisibly  BO  much  usefulness  and  benevolence  in 
Ais  life,  he  may  he  even  tempted  to  suspect  that 
he  himself  may  be  vrronji^ ;  to  accuse  himself  of 
beinjf  somewhat  churlish  in  his  own  temper,  a 
little  too  austere  in  his  habits,  and  rather  hard 
in  his  judgment  of  a  man  so  amiable.  He  will 
be  itill  more  likely  to  fall  into  this  error  if  he 
«zpects  a  favour  than  if  ho  has  obtained  it ;  for 
Ihouj^h  it  is  not  greatly  to  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  wo  daily  see  how  much  keener  are  the 
faelings  which  are  excited  by  hope  than  those 
"which  are  raised  by  gratitude-^-The  favour  which 
has  been  already  conferred,  excites  a  temperate, 
that  which  we  are  looking  for,  a  fervid  feeling. 

These  relaxing  feelings  and  these  softened 
dispositions,  aided  by  the  seducing  luxury  of  the 
table,  and  the  bewitching  splendour  of  the  apart- 
ment;  by  the  sofl  accommodations  which  opu- 
lence  exhibits  ;  and  the  desires  which  they  are 
too  apt  to  awaken  in  the  dejicndant,  may,  not  im- 
possibly, lead  by  degrees  to  a  critninal  timidity 
m  maintaining  the  purity  of  his  own  principles, 
in  supporting  the  strictness  of  his  own  practice. 
He  may  gradually  lose  somewhat  of  the  dignity 
of  his  professional,  and  of  the  sobriety  of  the 
Christian  character.  He  may  be  brought  to  for- 
felt  the  independence  of  his  mind  ;  and  in  order 
to  magnify  his  fortune,  may  neglect  to  magnify 
his  oflice. 

Even  here,  from  an  increasing  remissness  in 
•elf-examination,  he  may  deceive  himself  by 
persisting  to  believe — fi.)r  the  films  are  now  grow- 
ing  thick  over  his  spiritual  sight — that  his  mo- 
tives ^rc  defensible.  Were  not  his  discernment 
labouring  under  a  temporary  blindness,  he  would 
reprobate  the  character  which  interested  views 
have  insensibly  drawn  him  in  to  act  He  would 
be  as  much  astonished  to  be  told  that  his  cha- 
racter  was  become  his  own,  as  was  the  royal 
offender,  when  the  righteous  boldness  of  the 
propliet  pronounced  the  heart-appalling  words, 
'Thou  art  the  man.' 

Still  he  continues  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
reason  of  his  diminished  opposition  to  the  faults 
of  his  friend,  is  not  because  he  has  a  more  lu- 
crative situation  in  view,  but  because  he  may, 
by  a  slight  temporary  concession,  and  a  short 
suspension  of  a  severity  which  ho  begins  to  fan- 
cy he  has  carried  too  far,  secure  for  his  future 
life  a  more  extensive  field  of  usefulness,  in  the 
benefice  which  is  hanging  over  his  head. 

In  the  mean  time  hope  and  expectation  so  fill 
his  mind,  that  he  insensibly  grows  cold  in  the 
jirosccution  of  his  positive  duties.  He  begins  to 
lament  that  in  his  present  situation  he  can  make 
but  few  converts,  that  he  sees  but  small  effects 
of  his  labours,  not  perceiving  that  God  may  have 
withdrawn  his  blessing  from  a  ministry  which 
if  exorcised  on  such  questionable  grounds.  With 
his  new  expectations  he  continues  to  blend  his 
irtd  ideas.  He  feasts  his  imagination  with  the 
prospect  of  a  more  fruitful  harvest  on  an  un- 


known, and  perhaps  an  unbroken  aoil— -at  if  bo 
man  nature  were  not  pretty  much  the  ■■• 
every  where ;  as  if  the  laboarer  were  acconntt. 
ble  for  the  abundance  of  his  crop,  and  not  soiriy 
for  his  own  assiduity ;  as  if  actoal  doty,  faith, 
fully  performed,  even  in  this  circamscribed 
sphere  in  which  God  has  cast  onr  lot,  is  not 
more  acceptable  to  him,  than  theories  of  tfas 
most  extensive  good,  than  distant  specnhliopi 
and  improbable  projects,  for  the  benefit  evm  ot 
a  whole  district;  while,  in  the  indulgeace  of 
these  airy  schemes,  our  own  specifio  and  ap^ 
pointed  work  lies  neglected,  or  is  performed 
without  energy  and  without  attention. 

Selfllove  so  naturally  infttuates  the  jodgm^ 
that  it  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  wo  leek  loo 
far,  and  yet  do  not  look  far  enoagh.  We  look 
too  far  when  passing  over  the  actual  dnties  of  thi 
immediate  scene,  we  form  long  connected  traiai 
of  future  projects,  and  indulge  our  thoogfata  m 
such  as  are  most  remote,  and  perhaps  least  pro* 
bable.  And  we  do  not  look  far  enough  woai 
the  prospective  mind  does  not  shoot  beyond  lO 
these  little  earthly  distances,  to  that  state,  falsely 
called  remote,  whither  all  our  steps  are  not  the 
less  tending,  because  our  eyes  are  confined  to 
the  home  scenes.  But  while  the  precarionnesi 
of  our  duration  ought  to  sot  limits  tooar  deti^ni, 
it  should  furnish  incitements  to  onr  application. 
Distant  projects  are  too  apt  to  slackra  presont 
industry ;  while  the  magnitude  of  schemes,  pro- 
bably impracticable,  may  render  onr  actoal  ex- 
ertions cold  and  sluggish. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  we  would  be  the  last 
to  censure  any  of  those  fair  and  hoooorable 
means  of  improving  his  condition  whidi  every 
man,  be  he  worldly  or  religious,  owes  to  himself 
and  to  his  family.  Saints  as  well  as  siDiien 
have  in  common,  what  a  great  genius  calb, 
*  certain  inconvenient  appetites  of  eating  and 
drinking  ;*  which  while  we  are  in  the  body  mut 
be  complied  with.  It  would  be  a  great  hanhhip 
on  good  men,  to  be  denied  any  innocent  ffleam 
of  fair  gratification.  It  would  be  a  peculiar  in- 
justice  that  the  most  diligent  labourer  shoold  ba 
esteemed  the  least  worthy  of  his  hire,  the  teait 
fit  to  rise  in  his  profession. 

The  more  serious  clergyman  has  also  the  siiiM 
warm  affection  for  his  children  with  his  boe 
scrupulous  brother,  and  consequently  the  nms 
laudable  desire  for  their  comfortable  establidi- 
ment ;  only  in  his  plans  for  their  advancement 
he  should  neither  entertain  ambitious  Tiews  nor 
prosecute  any  views,  even  the  best,  by  methods 
not  consonant  to  the  strictness  of  bis  avowed 
principles.  Professing  to*  seek  first  the  king* 
dom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,'  he  oogbt  to 
be  more  exempt  from  an  over  anxious  lolicitQde 
than  those  who  profess  it  less  zealously.  Avow- 
ing a  more  determined  confidence  that  all  other 
things  will,  as  far  as  they  are  absolutely  neoei< 
sary,  *  be  added  unto  him,*  he  should,  as  it  is 
obvious  he  commonly  docs,  manifest  practically, 
a  more  implicit  trust,  confiding  in  the  gracious 
and  cheering  promise,  that  promise  ezprened 
both  negatively  and  positively,  as  if  to  comfort 
with  a  double  confirmation,  that  God  who  is 
*'  both  his  light  and  defence,  who  will  give  grace 
and  worship,  will  also  withhold  no  good  thing 
from  them  that  live  a  godly  life.* 
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It  U  one  ofthfl  triab  of  fkilh  ■ppended  to  the 
«mered  office,  that  ita  miniaters,  like  the  father 
oTthe  faithful,  are  liable  to  go  out,  *  not  knowings 
whither  they  go  ;*  and  Uiia  not  only  at  their 
first  entrance  into  their  profession,  but  through 
life ;  an  inconvenience  to  which  no  other  pro- 
fession, is  necossarily  liable ;  a  trial  which  is 
not  perhaps  fairly  estimated. 

This  remark  will  naturally  raise  a  laugh 
among  those  who  at  once  hold  the  function  in 
oootempt,  d*ride  its  ministers,  and  think  their 
well-earned  remuneration  lavishly  and  even  un- 
neoaestfily  bestowed.  They  will  probably  ex- 
eUim  with  as  much  complacency  in  their  ridi. 
cole,  as  if  it  were  really  the  test  of  truth — *  A 
great  cause  af  conunisseration  truly,  to  be  trans. 
ierred  ftom  a  starving  curacy  to  a  plentiful  bene- 
fice, or  from  the  vulgar  society  of  a  country  parish 
to  be  a  stalled  theologian  in  an  opulent  town  !' 

We  are  far  fVom  eati mating  at  a  low  rate  the 
eiciMoge  from  a  state  of  uncertainty  to  a  state 
of  independence,  from  a  life  of  penury  to  com- 
fert,  or  from  a  barely  decent  to  an  affluent  pro- 
visioo. — But  docs  the  ironical  rcmarker  rate  the 
ibelinga  and  affections  of  the  heart  at  nothing  7 
If  be  insists  that  money  is  thst  chief  good  of 
wUch  ancient  phikisophy  saya  so  much,  we  beg 
Imto  to  insist  that  it  is  not  the  only  good.  We 
are  above  the  afiectation  of  pretendmg  to  con- 
dole with  any  man  on -his  exaltation,  but  there 
are  fealinga  which  a  man  of  acute  sensibility, 
ftnderod  more  acute  by  an  elegant  education, 
Taloea  more  intimately  than  silver  or  gold. 

la  it  absolutely  nothing  to  resign  his  local 
eomfiwts,  to  break  up  his  local  attachments,  to 
have  now  connexions  to  form,  and  tliat  frequent- 
ly  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  7  Connexions, 
porfaape  less  valuable  than  thoee  he  ia  quitting  7 
Is  it  nothing  for  a  faithful  minister  to  be  sepa- 
rated firom  an  affectionate  people,  a  people  not 
only  whose  friendship,  but  whoso  progress  has 
eonstitnted  his  hsppiness  here,  as  ibwill  make 
his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  hereafter  7 

Men  (tf  delicate  minds  estimate  things  by  their 
aflbctions  as  well  as  by  their  circumstances :  to 
a  man  of  a  certain  cast  of  character,  a  change 
however  advantageous,  may  be  rather  an  exile 
than  a  promotion.  While  he  gratefully  accepts 
the  good,  he  receives  it  with  an  edifying  ac 
knowledffment  of  the  imperfection  of  the  best 
human  uings.  These  considerations  we  con- 
fom  add  the  additional  feelings  of  kindness  to 
their  persons,  and  of  sympathy  with  their  vicis. 
sitndcs.  to  oar  respect  and  veneration  for  their 
holy  office. 

To  themselves,  however,  the  precarious  tenor 
of  their  situation  presents  an  instructive  emblem 
of  tho  uncertain  condition  of  human  life,  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  world  itself.  Their 
liaUeness  to  a  sudden  removal,  gives  them  the 
advantage  of  being  more  especially  reminded  of 
the  necessity  and  duty  of  keeping  in  a  continual 
pottnre  of  preparation,  having  *  their  loins  gird- 
ed, their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staifT  in 
(heir  hand.*  They  have  also  the  same  prnniiscs 
which  supported  the  Israelites  in  the  dcxert. — 
The  same  assurance  which  cheered  Abraham, 
may  still  cheer  the  true  servants  of  God  under 
^1  difficulties. — *  Fear  not— I  am  thy  shield  and 
Vif  exceeding  great  reward.* 


But  there  are  perils  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  It  is  not  among  the  least,  that  though 
a  pious  clergyman  may  at  first  have  tasted  with 
trembling  caution  of  tho  delicious  cup  of  ap 
plause,  he  may  gradually  grow,  as  thirst  is  in< 
creased  by  indulgence,  to  drink  too  deeply  of 
the  enchanted  chalice.  The  dangers  arising 
from  any  thing  that  is  good  arc  formidable,  be- 
cause unsuspected.  And  such  are  the  perils  of 
popularity,  tiiat  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
victorious  general  who  has  conquered  a  king- 
dom, or  the  sagacious  statesman  who  has  pre- 
served  it,  is  almost  in  less  danger  of  being  spoilt 
by  acclamation  than  the  popular  preacher  ;  be- 
cause  their  danger  is  likely  to  happen  but  once, 
his  is  perpetual.  Theirs  is  only  on  a  day  of 
triumph,  his  day  of  triumph  occurs  every  week ; 
we  mean  the  admiration  he  excites.  Every 
fresh  success  ought  to  be  a  fresh  motive  to  hu- 
miliation ;  lie  who  feels  liis  danger  will  vigilant- 
ly guard  agdnst  swallowing  too  greedily  the  in- 
discriminate, and  oAcn  undistinguishing  plaudits 
which  his  doctrines  or  his  manner,  his  talent  or 
his  voice,  may  equally  procure  for  him. 

If  he  bo  not  prudent  us  well  as  pious,  he  may 
be  brought  to  humour  his  audience,  and  his 
audience  to  flatter  him  with  a  dangerous  emula- 
tion, till  they  will  scarcely  endure  truth  itself 
from  any  other  lips.  Nay,  he  may  imperceptibly 
be  led  not  to  be  always  satiiified  with  the  atten- 
tion and  improvement  of  his  hearers,  unless 
the  attention  be  sweetened  by  flattery,  and  the 
improvement  followed  by  exclusive  attachment. 

The  spirit  of  exclusive  fondness  generates  a 
spirit  of  controversy.  Some  of  the  followers 
will  rather  improve  in  casuistry  than  in  Chris- 
tianity. They  will  be  tnore  busied  in  opprjsing 
Paul  to  Apollos,  than  looking  unto  *  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  their  faith  ;*  than  in  bring* 
ing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Religious 
gossip  may  assume  tlie  place  of  religion  itself^ 
A  party  spirit  is  thus  ffenerated,and  Christianity 
may  begin  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
cussed  and  disputed,  to  be  heard  and  talked  about, 
rather  than  as  the  productive  principle  of  virtu- 
ous conducL* 

We  owe,  indeed,  lively  gratitude  and  affec- 
tionate attachment  to  the  minister  who  has 
faithfully  laboured  for  our  edification ;  but  the 
author  has  sometimes  noticed  a  manner  adopted 
by  some  injudicious  adherents,  especially  of  her 
own  sex,  which  seems  rather  to  erect  Uieir  fa- 
vourite ii)to  the  head  of  a  sect,  than  to  reverence 
liim  as  the  pastor  of  a  flock.  This  mode  of 
evincing  an  attachment,  amiable  in  itself,  is 
doubtless  as  distressing  to  (he  delicacy  of  tho 
minister  as  it  is  unfavourable  to  religion,  to  which 
it  is  apt  to  give  an  air  of  party. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  animadvert  more  im- 
mediately on  the  cause  of  declension  in  piety,  in 
some  persons  who  formerly  exhibited  evident 
marks  of  that  seriousness  in  their  lives  which 
they  continue  to  inculcate  from  the  pulpit.  If 
such  has  been  sometimes  (wo  hope  it  has  been 
very  rarely)  the  case,  may  it  not  be  partly 
ascribed  to  an  unhappy  potion  that  the  same  ex- 
actness in  his  private  devotion,  the  same  watch- 

*  Thin  polemic  tattle  in  of  a  totally  diflerpni  character 
ttom  that  upRcies  of  rbliliouB  convenation  rccommendsd 
i  a  rhe  ivaceding  cbapter. 
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folnest  in  his  dailj  conduct,  ii  not  eqaallj  ne- 
cewiary  in  the  advanced  progress  as  in  the  first 
fltagcs  of  a  rclioious  course  ?  He  does  not  de- 
sist from  warning  his  hearers  of  the  continual 
necessity  of  these  things,  but  is  he  not  in  some 
danger  of  not  applying  the  necessity  to  himself  ? 
May  he  not  begin  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  in- 
culcation without. the  practice?  It  is  not  pro- 
bable indeed  that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  establish 
himself  as  an  exempt  case,  but  he  slides  from 
indolence  into  the  exemption,  as  if  its  avoidance 
were  not  so  necessary  fur  him  as  for  othenk 

Even  the  very  sacredness  of  his  profession  is 
not  without  a  snare.  He  may  repeat  the  holy 
offices  so  oflen  that  ho  may  be  in  danger  on  the 
one  hand,  of  sinking  into  the  notion  that  it  is  a 
mere  profession,  or  on  the  other,  of  so  resting  in 
it  as  to  make  it  supercede  the  necessity  of  that 
strict  personal  religion  with  which  he  set  out : 
He  may  at  least  be  satisfied  with  the  occasional, 
without  the  uniform  practice.  There  is  a  dan. 
ger — we  advert  only  to  its  possibility — that  his 
very  exactness  in  the  public  exercise  of  his 
function,  may  lead  to  a  little  justification  of  his 
remissness  in  secret  duties.  His  zealous  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures  to  others  may  satisfy 
him,  though  it  does  not  always  lead  to  a  practi- 
cal application  of  them  to  himself. 

But  God,  by  reqniriog  exemplary  diligence 
in  the  devotion  of  his  appointed  servants,  would 
keep  up  in  their  minds  a  daily  sense  of  their 
dependance  on  him.  If  he  docs  not  continually 
teach  by  his  Spirit  those  who  teach  others,  they 
have  little  reason  to  expect  success,  and  that 
Spirit  will  not  be  given  where  it  1%  not  sought ; 
,  or,  which  is  an  awful  consideration,  may  be 
withdrawn,  where  it  had  been  given,  and  not 
improved  as  it  might  have  been. 

Should  this  unhappily  ever  bo  the  case,  it 
would  almost  reduce  the  minister  of  Christ  to  a 
mere  engine,  a  vehicle  through  which  know- 
ledge  was  barely  to  pass,  like  the  ancient  oracles 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  information  but 
to  convey  it.  Perhaps  the  public  success  of  the 
best  men  has  been,  under  God,  principally  owing 
to  this,  that  their  faithful  ministration  in  the 
temple  hss  been  uniformly  preceded  and  follow- 
ed  by  petitions  in  the  closet;  that  the  truths 
implanted  in  the  one,  have  chiefly  flourished 
from  having  been  watered  by  the  tears,  and 
nourished  by  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

We  will  hazard  but  one  more  observation  on 
this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject;  in  this 
superficial  treatment  of  which,  it  is  the  thing  in 
the  world  the  most  remote  from  the  writer*s 
wish,  to  give  the  slightest  offence  to  any  pious 
member  of  an  order  which  possesses  her  highest 
veneration.  If  tho  indefatigable  labourer  in  his 
great  Master's  vineyard,  has,  as  must  often  be 
the  case,  the  mortification  of  finding  that  his 
labours  have  failed  of  producing  their  desired 
effect,  in  some  instance,  where  his  warmest 
hopes  had  been  excited ; — if  he  feels  that  he  has 
not  benefitted  others  as  he  had  earnestly  de- 
sired, this  is  precisely  the  moment  to  benefit 
himself,  and  is  perhaps  permitted  for  that  very 
erid.  Where  his  usefblncss  has  been  obviously 
great,  the  true  Christian  will  be  humbled  by 
the  recollection  that  he  is  only  an  instrument. 
Where  it  has  been  lets,  the  defeat  of  bis  hopes 


offiin  the  best  occasioD,  whidi  he  will  not  (kd  t» 
use  for  improving  his  hmnility.  Thiu  he  may 
always  be  assured  that  good  has  been  does 
somewhere,  so  that  in  any  csmb  hie  lebonr  will 
not  have  been  Yein  in  the  Lord. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
TVee  and  FoUb  ZeaL 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  ende  ef  eu. 
tivating  that  self-knowledge  which  we  ban 
elsewhere  rooommended,4odieooTer  what  iitbs 
real  bent  of  our  mind,  and  which  are  the  atieog. 
est  tendencies  of  our  character;  to  diaeovcr 
where  our  disposition  requires  reetrmint,  and 
where  we  may  be  *tiMy  trusted  with  sonii 
liberty  of  indulgence,  u  the  temper  be  Arrid, 
and  that  fervour  bo  happily  directed  to  reti|[m, 
the  most  consummate  prudenee  will  be  reqniaila 
to  restrain  its  excesses  without  freeiing  its 
energies. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  timidity  and  diffidenea  hi 
the  natural  propensity,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
falling  into  coldness  and  inactiyitjr  with  rcf  aid 
to  ourselves,  and  into  too  unresisting  a  oon. 
plianoe  with  the  requisitions,  or  too  easy  a  oan> 
formity  with  the  habits  of  others.  It  will  there- 
fore bo  an  evident  proof  of  Christian  selTforem. 
ment,  when  the  man  of  too  ardent  leal  restrains 
its  outward  expression  where  it  would  be  un- 
seasonable, or  unsafe ;  while  it  will  evince  the 
same  Christian  self-denial  in  the  learfal  and 
difllident  character,  to  burst  the  fetters  of  timidity^ 
where  duty  requires  a  holy  boldness ;  and  whoi 
he  is  call^  upon  to  lose  sll  leaser  fbars  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

It  will  then  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a 
Christian  to  get  his  understanding  and  his  eon- 
science  thoroughly  enlightened;  to  take  an 
exact  survey  not  only  of  the  whole  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  Christianity,  but  of  his  own 
character ;  to  discover,  in  order  to  correct  the 
defects  in  his  judgment,  and  to  ascertain  the 
deficiencies  even  of  his  best  qualities.  Tlixoagh 
ignorance  in  these  respects,  though  he  may 
really  be  following  up  some  good  tendency, 
though  he  is  even  persuaded  that  ne  b  not  wrong 
either  in  his  motive  or  his  object,  he  may  yet 
be  wrong  in  the  measure,  wrong  in  the  mode, 
wrong  in  the  application,  though  right  in  the 
principle.  He  must  therefore  watch  with  a 
suspicious  eye  over  his  better  qoalitiea,  and 
guard  his  very  virtues  from  deviation  and  ex- 
cess. 

His  zeal,  tliat  indispensable  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  a  great  character,  that  quality, 
without  which  no  great  eminence  either  secQur 
or  religious  has  ever  been  attained;  which  is 
essentia]  to  the  acquisition  of  excellence  in  arts 
and  arms,  in  learning  and  piety  ;  tliat  principla 
without  which  no  man  will  bo  able  to  reach  me 
perfection  of  his  nature,  or  to  animate  others  to 
aim  at  that  perfection,  will  vet  hardly  fail  to 
mislead  the  animated  Christian,  if  his  know- 
ledge of  what  is  right  and  just,  if  his  judgment 
in  the  application  of  that  knowledge  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  principle  itaelf. 
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Zeal,  indeed,  ii  not  lo  much  an  individual 
.'^irtoe  aa  the  principle  which  gives  life  and 
(louring,  as  the  spirit  which  gives  grace  and 
benignity,  as  the  temper  which  gives  warmth 
and  energy  to  every  other.  Itis  that  feeling  which 
•lalta  the  relish  of  every  duty,  and  sheds  a 
lustre  on  the  practice  of  every  virtue ;  which, 
embellishing  every  image  of  the  mind  with  its 
glowing  tints,  animates  every  quality  of  the 
heart  with  its  invigorating  motion.  It  may  be 
eaid  of  zeal  among  the  virtues  as  of  memory 
amcmg  the  facolties,  that  though  it  singly  never 
made  a  great  man,  yet  no  man  has  ever  made 
himself  oonspicuously  great  where  it  has  been 
wanting. 

Many  things  however  must  concur  before  we 
can  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  zeal  be 
reallr  a  virtue  or  a  vice.  Those  who  are  con- 
tending  for  the  one  or  the  other,  will  be  in  the 
situation  of  the  two  knights,  who  meeting  on  a 
erase  road,  were  cm  the  point  of  fighting  about 
the  colour  of  a  cross  which  was  suspended  be. 
tween  theon*  One  insisted  it  was  gold ;  the  other 
■laintained  it  was  silver.  The  duel  was  pre- 
vented by  the  interference  of  a  passenger,  who 
4esired  tliem  to  change  their  positions.  Both 
crowed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  ibund  the  cross 
waa  gold  on  one  side,  and  silver  on  the  other. 
£aoh  acknowledged  his  opponent  to  be  righL 

It  may  be  disputed  whether  fire  be  a  good  or 
an  evil.  The  man  who  feels  himself  ehccrful 
by  its  kindly  warmth,  is  assured  that  it  is  a  be- 
nefit, but  he  whose  house  it  has  just  burnt  down 
will  give  another  verdict.  Not  only  the  cause, 
thiCrttlbraa  in  which  zeal  is  exerted  must  be  good, 
bat  the  principle  itself  muKt  be  under  due  regu- 
latioo;  or,  like  the  rapidity  of  the  traveller  who 
gets  into  a  wrong  road,  it  will  only  carry  him 
so  much  the  further  out  of  his  way ;  or  if  he 
be  in  the  right  road,  it  will,  through  inattention, 
carry  him  involuntarily  beyond  his  destined 
point-^That  degree  of  motion  is  equally  mis- 
leading which  detaina  us  short  of  our  end,  or 
which  pushes  us  beyond  it 

The  apostle  suggests  a  useful  precaution  by 
expressly  asserting  that  it  is  *  in  a  good  cause,* 
that  we  *  miut  be  zealously  affected  ;*  which  im- 
pliea  this  further  truth,  that  where  the  cause  is 
not  good,  the  mischief  is  proportioned  lo  the 
zeal.  But  lest  we  should  carry  our  limitations 
of  the  quality  to  any  restriction  of  the  seasons 
for  exercising  it,  he  takes  care  to  animate  us  to 
its  perpetual  exercise,  by  adding  that  we  must 
be  «la0«3fis  so  aiibcted. 

If  the  injustice,  the  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion, with  which  a  misguided  zeal  has  so  oflen 
afflicted  the  church  of  Christ,  in  its  more  early 
periods,  be  lamented  aa  a  deplorable  evil ;  ^el 
the  overruling  wisdom  of  ProvidenoB  educmg 
good  from  evil,  made  the  very  cslamitics  which 
hlwt  Mai  occasioned,  the  instruments  of  pro- 
ducing that  true  and  lively  zeal  to  which  we 
owe  the  glorioua  band  of  martyrs  and  confessors, 
thoae  brightest  ornaments  of  the  best  periods  of 
the  chnrch.  This  effect,  though  a  clear  vindi- 
cation of  that  divine  goodness  which  suffers  evil, 
is  no  apology  for  him  who  perpetrates  it 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  contrary  opera- 
tioMi  of  true  and  false  zeal,  which  though  appa- 
rentlf  only  different  modificationa  of  the  same 


quality,  are,  when  brought  into  contact,  repng- 
nant,  and  even  destructive  Lo  each  other.  There 
is  no  attribute  of  the  human  mind  where  the 
different  effects  of  the  same  principle  have  such 
a  total  opposition :  fur  is  it  nut  obvious  that  the 
same  principle  under  another  direction,  which 
actuates  the  tyrant  in  dragging  the  martyr  t& 
the  stake,  enables  the  martyr  to  embrace  it? 

As  a  striking  proof  that  the  necctf8ity  for  cau- 
tion is  not  imaginary,  it  has  been  observed  tliat 
the  Holy  Scriptures  record  more  instances  of  a 
bad  zeal  than  of  a  good  one.  This  furnishes  the 
most  authoritative  argument  for  regulating  this 
impetuous  principle,  and  for  governing  it  by  all 
those  restrictions  which  a  feeling  so  calculated 
for  good  and  so  capable  of  evil  demands. 

It  was  zeal,  but  of  a  blind  and  furious  cha- 
ractcr,  which  produced  the  massacre  on  the  day 
of  St  Bartholomew ; — a  day  to  which  the  mourn- 
ful strains  of  Job  have  been  ao  well  applied. — 
*  Let  that  day  perish.  Let  it  not  be  joined  to 
the  days  of  the  years.  Lot  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death  slain  it.*~  It  was  a  zesl  the 
most  bloody,  combined  with  a  perfidy  the  moat 
detestable,  which  inflamed  the  execrable  Flo- 
rentine,* when,  having  on  this  occasion  invited 
so  many  illustrious  protestants  to  Paris  under 
the  alluring  mask  of^a  public  festivity,  she  con 
trived  to  involve  her  'guest,  the  pious  queen  of 
Navarre,  and  the  venerable  Coligni  in  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  undistinguished  destruction.  The 
royal  and  pontifical  assassins  not  satisfied  with 
the  sin,  converted  it  into  a  triumph. — Medals 
were  struck  in  honour  of  a  deed  which  has  no 
parallel  even  in  the  annals  of  Pagan  persecution. 

Even  glory  did  not  content  the  pernicious 
plotters  of  this  direful  tragedy.  Devotion  waa 
called  in  to  be 

Ttie  crown  and  consummation  of  their  crime. 

The  blacke<>t  hyi^ocrisy  was  made  use  of  to  sanc- 
tify tiic  foulest  murder.  The  iniquity  could  not 
be  complete  without  solemnly  thankmg  God  for 
its  success.  The  pope  and  cardinals  proceeded 
to  St  Mark's  church,  where  they  praised  the 
Almighty  for  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  Christian  world.  A 
solemn  jubilee  completed  the  preposterous  mum- 
mery.— This  zeal  of  devotion  was  as  much  worse 
than  even  the  zeal  of  murder,  as  thanking  God 
for  enabling  us  to  commit  a  sin  is  worse  than 
the  commission  itself.  A  wicked  piety  is  still 
more  disgusting  than  a  wicked  act  God  is  less 
offended  by  the  sin  itself  than  by  the  thank- 
offering  of  its  perpetrators.  It  looks  like  a  black 
attempt  to  involve  the  Creator  in  tlie  crimct 

It  was  this  exterminating  zeal  which  made 
the  fourteenth  Louis,  bad  in  the  profligacy  of 
his  youth,  worse  in  the  superstition  of  his  age, 
revoke  the  tolerating  edict  which  might  have 
drawn  down  a  blessing  on  his  kingdom.  One 
species  of  crinxe  was  called  on,  in  his  days  of 
blind  devotion,  to  expiate  another  committed  in 
his  days  of  mad  ambition. — But  the  expiation 
was  even  more  intolerable  than  the  offence.  The 
havoc  made  by  the  sword  of  civil  persecution 

*  Catharine  de  Medici. 

r  See  Tbiianut  for  a  most  afltetiiig  and  exact  account 
of  this  direful  massscre. 
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«*  r.'^'J  r//,  •  >•**.:  *»  (JK/i,  L'i7»l  y^ni  in!-/re- 
7nr.t«   h;«V#fT.   r.-.r  Mifivii  ir.Vj  <::4taA:  mLiis. 

c»n  fgrr.n":  «  •'r«f.».!*»^  caulojrj*  of  ir.«U:;otff 
*>f  a  jyjr*.  %  ■:•*,  ar.*:  a  w.'.;  Cire'rtfffl  z«al.  Xol 
to  *A*.i  t/;^  ii^t.  w^  w;;I  oTiir  mer.tion  that  it 
haji  in  rrir  own  a^«i.  pT^/rK^'l  Ir.*  >o*;.>»t  for 
pro"»^/.iri?  rr-.ri*tian  Knoiii*^?^.  th«  Britii^  and 
Fof^Jarfi  Hk'rA^  ?y^.i«tr.  aAd  t-ie  A hrwi •:„.•;  of  Lh« 
Afrir^aA  «iaT^  trfi^.  Thr^e  as  no^j>,  and  vi'.ich 
will.  ir*  lfa»t,  h*  aJt  lajitingr  aionum^r.tji  m  ever 
national  *irti«  *r*tc?*:d  fo  tra*  pictv.  Tli«a<  are 
in«titijiion4  whi'.-h  l^ar  the  sr^nuine  stamp  of 
fAri«*i«nity,  not  orisrinitin;^  in  partr,  founded 
in  tf)j«intere«it«:<ine4«,  snd  c/imprfrhendin^  the 
best  interests  of  tlmmi  the  whole  habitable 
^|/,h», — •  withotjt  fMirtiaiitjf  and  withoot  hypo- 
crisy.' 

Why  we  hear  so  mnch  in  praise  of  zeal  from 
m  certain  class  tjf  relifriois  characters,  is  (mrlJy 
owinff  to  their  lisrini^  taken  op  a  notion,  that 
its  acquired  exertions  relate  to  the  care  of  other 
people's  salvation  rather  than  to  their  own  ;  and 
indeed  the  casual  pryinj;  into  a  nei|^hboar*s 
houw,  thoueh  much  more  entertaining,  is  not 
near  no  troublesome  as  the  constant  inspection 
of  nnc's  own.  It  is  ob«erTable  that  the  outcry 
atrainut  zeal  amonflr  the  irrclij^ious  is  raised  on 
nearly  the  same  ground,  as  tJie  cUmour  in  its 
favour  by  these  professors  of  religion.  The 
former  HUH^tnci  that  the  z^al  of  the  rcli^ionii«t 
evaporates  in  ccnsnrinjif  thnr  impiety,  and  in 
«a^rnecs  for  their  conversion,  instead  of  being 
directed  to  them<ielves.  This  supported  anxiety 
they  resent,  and  give  a  practical  proof  of  their 
resentment  by  resolving  not  to  profit  by  it. 

Two  very  crroneou«  opinions  exist,  reRp«*cting 
zeal.  It  \h  commonly  supposed  tr>  indicate  a 
want  of  charity,  and  the  two  principles  are  ac- 
cused  of  maintaining  ncparato  interenlfl.  This 
im  #10  fnr  from  Iwin^  the  c.i«e,  that  charity  is  the 
tlrni  i«.«ocia(e  of  that  zeal  of  which  it  is  sup- 
poHf.d  to  lie  tlie  enemy. — Indeed,  this  is  so  inftl- 
liblfj  a  criterion  by  which  to  try  its  sincerity, 
thsl  we  should  Imj  apt  to  suspect  the  legitimacy 
of  the  zeal  which  is  unaccompanied  by  tliis  fair 
ally. 

Another  ojiinion  equally  erroneous  is  not  a 
little  prevnlnnt — that  where  there  is  much  zeal 
there  in  liifin  or  no  prudence.  Now  a  sound  and 
soInt  zenl  in  not  such  an  idiot  as  to  neglect  to 
provide  flir  its  own  success  ;  and  would  that  sue- 
ccjis  lie  pfDvidod  for,  without  employing  for  its 
nircoinplinhmont,  r.vnry  precaution  which  pru- 
dence can  suggest  ? — True  zeal,  therefore,  will 
ne  ns  diNrrnct  ns  it  is  fervent,  well  knowing  that 
its  warmest  efTorls  will  be  neither  effectual,  nor 
]nstiii>r,  without  tliofie  provisions  which  discrc- 
tiim  ulrmc  can  make.  No  quality  is  ever  pos- 
■oiised  in  perfection  where  its  opposito  is  want- 


\2n  .z  uny  wc^oMUr. 

"L'jt  *3trf»JKJtzcm  of  that 

ti.^^  wii.fi.1  will  defeat  CJbe 

!:.-«.  irz  oc  ii^rj  other  cood  pcoyengisj. 

TzAZ  3scat  valoible  realty  thcrdbrc  tf  is. 
'^.jkj::-^  sun.  tiie  jodrniest,  tfae  tmja^maK, 
izzzm^'ji'^  •;.-mmed  jtsd^xcent,  moit  be  kq^a 
>Krpe;-3aI  act.Tit7,  sot  oolj  ia  order  to 
tr.it  Lve  ca-ue  b«  ^ood,  bat  to 
•-he  'i-^ree  z:  :"j  iriportanoe  ia  aaj 
tAa.t  we  BIT  a^-A  bliadlr 
to  aa  initn^T  good :  5br  want  of  this  dh 
tioQ  we  may  be  6^hting  a  windnxll,  vfae 
fancy  we  are  aUackinigr  a  fort.  We  nunc 
tir'A  Cicly  whether  ti^e  thinf  eootended  fir  It 
right,  but  whether  it  be  essential ;  wbcifacr  m 
oor  eagerness  to  attain  this  fabordznale  food  at 
may  not  be  sacrificing,  or  nefleclXBr,  thin|«tf 
more  real  conjc<;tie&ce.  Whether  the  ralat  vt 
asf  ign  to  it  may  not  be  erea  imaf  inarr. 

Above  all,  we  should  examine  irbethar  we  ^ 
not  contend  for  it  chiefly  because  it  happtH  to 
fall  in  with  oar  own  humoar,  or  oor  owb  pirty» 
more  than  on  acooant  of  its  intriaae  worth ; 
whether  we  do  not  wish  to  distiofoiA  oarselvei 
by  oar  pertinacity,  and  to  append  lifliea  to 
the  party  rather  than  to  the  pnoctpk ;  and  thaa» 
as  popularity  u  of^n  gained  by  liM  want  part 
of  a  man*s  character,  whether  we  do  ndt  princi- 
pally persist  from  the  hope  of  beeonuaf  popakr. 
The  favourite  ada^  that  U  jem  ne  vmmi  pu  b 
ehandelle,  mij^ht  serve  aa  an  appropriate  boHo 
to  one  half  of  the  contentiona  which  divide  and 
distract  the  world. 

This  zeal,  hotly  exercised  for  mere  eirenni- 
stantisls,  for  ceremonies  different  in  tbemselvo^ 
for  distinctions  rather  than  differences,  bM  na- 
happily  assisted  in  causing  irreparable  septriF 
tions  and  dissentions  in  the  Christian  world, 
even  where  the  champions  on  both  sides  were 
great  and  good  men. — Many  of  the  points  which 
have  been  the  sources  of  altercation  were  nol 
worth  insisting  upon,  where  the  opponents 
agreed  in  the  grand  fundamentals  of  faith  and 
practice. 

But  to  consider  zeal  as  a  general  question,  as 
a  thin^  of  every  day  experience.  He  whose 
piety  is  most  sincere  will  be  likely  to  be  the 
most  zealous.  But  though  zeal  is  an  iadieation, 
and  even  a  concomitant  of  sincerity,  a  baming 
zeal  is  sometimes  seen  where  the  ainoeritj  it 
somewhat  questionable. 

For  where  zeal  is  generated  by  ii^wranca  it 
is  commonly  fostered  by  self-wilL  That  whidi 
we  have  embraced  through  false  Judgment  we 
maintain  through  false  honour. — ^Pride  is  gene- 
rally called  in  to  nurse  the  offspring  of  errcr. 
It  is  from  this  confederacy  that  we  freqnrntly 
sec  those  who  are  perversely  zealous  for  points 
which  can  add  nothing  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
truth,  whether  they  are  rejected  or  retained, 
cold  and  indifferent  about  the  great  things  which 
involve  the  salvation  of  man. 

Though  all  momentous  troths,  all  in  dispense 
ble  duties,  are,  in  the  luminous  volume  of  insp^ 
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imtion,  mtila  lo  oMoaa  that  those  may  read  who 
ran ;  the  conteeted  matters  are  not  onlj  so  com. 
parativeljr  little  as  to  be  by  no  means  worthy 
of  the  heat  they  excite,  but  are  rendered  so 
doabtful,  not  in  themselves,  bat  by  the  opposite 
If  stems  built  on  them,  that  he  who  RgntB  for 
them  is  not  always  sare  whether  he  be  right  or 
not ;  and  if  he  carry  his  point  he  can  make  no 
moral  use  of  his  victory.  This  indeed  is  not  his 
eoDoern.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  conquered. 
Hm  importance  of  the  object  having  never  de- 
pended on  its  worth,  but  on  the  opinion  of  his 
right  to  maintain  that  worth. 

The  Gospel  assigns  very  different  degrees 
of  importance  to  allowed  practices  and  com- 
manded daties.  It  by  no  means  censures  those 
who  we  rigorous  in  their  payment  of  the 
most  ineonsiderable  ty  thes ;  but  seeing  this  duty 
was  not  only  put  in  competition  with,  but  pre* 
fhrred  before,  the  most  important  duties,  even 
jadgmenl,  mercy  and  faith,  the  flagrant  hypo- 
omy  was  pointedly  censured  by  MKcatrKss  itself. 

lliis  oi»position  of  a  scrupulous  exactness  in 
paying  the  petty  demand  on  three  paltry  herbs, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  three  cardinal  Christian 
rirtOM,  «chibita  as  complete  and  instructive  a 
ipaeimon  of  that  frivolous  and  false  zeal  which, 
ivnporating  in  trifles,  wholly  overlooks  those 

Kd  points  on  which  hangs  eternal  life,  as  can 
unonvod. 

Tbia  paonge  serves  to  corroborate  a  striking 
bfll,  thai  there  is  scarcely  in  scripture  any  pre- 
eept  enforeed,  which  has  not  some  actual  ex- 
smptifieation  attached  to  it  The  historical 
pnits  of  Um  Bible,  therefore,  are  of  inestimable 
valoo,  wwe  it  only  on  this  single  ground,  that 
the  appended  truths  and  principles  so  abundant- 
ly  Mattered  through  them,  are  in  general  so 
happily  illustrated  by  them.  They  are  not  dry 
aphorisms  and  cold  propositions,  which  stand 
nngly,  and  disconnected,  but  truths  suggested 
by  the  event,  but  precepts  growing  out  of  the 
oeeasion.  The  recollection  of  tho  principles  re- 
ealls  to  the  mind  the  instructive  story  which 
they  enrich,  while  the  remembrance  of  the  cir- 
euoMtanoe  impresses  the  sentiment  upon  the 
heart.  Thus  the  doctrine,  like  a  precious  gem, 
is  at  once  preserved  snd  embellished  by  the 
narrative  being  made  a  frame  in  which  to  en- 
shrine it. 

True  aeal  will  first  exercise  itself  in  canieat 
desires,  in  increasing  ardour  to  obtain  higher 
degrees  of  illumination  in  our  own  minds  ;  in 
lervent  prayer  that  this  growing  light  may 
operate  to  the  improvement  of  our  practice,  that 
the  iofloenoes  of  divine  grace  may  become  more 
outwardly  perceptible  by  the  increasing  correct- 
MSB  of  our  habits;  that  every  holy  affection  may 
b9  followed  by  its  correspondent  act,  whether 
of  obedienee  or  of  resignation,  of  doing,  or  of 
sonering. 

But  toe  effects  of  a  genuine  and  enlightened 
nal  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  be  visible  in  our 
discourse  with  those  to  whom  we  may  have  a 
probability  of  being  useful.  But  though  we* 
should  not  confine  the  exercise  of  our  zeal  to  our 
eonversation,  nor  our  attention  to  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  others,  yet  this,  when  not  done 
with  a  bustling  kind  of  interference,  and  offen- 
sive forwardness,  is  proper  and  useful.    It  is 


indeed  a  natural  effect  of  leal  to  appear  wheiB 
it  exists,  as  a  fire  which  really  burns  will  not  be 
prevented  from  emitting  both  light  and  heat ; 
yet  wc  should  labour  principally  to  keep  up  in 
our  own  minds  the  pious  feelings  which  religion 
has  excited  there.  The  brightest  flsme  wiM 
decay  if  no  means  are  used  to  keep  it  alivei 
Pure  leal  will  cherish  every  holy  affection,  and 
by  increasing  every  pious  disposition  will  ani* 
mate  us  to  every  duty.  It  will  sdd  new  force 
to  our  hatred  of  sin,  fresh  contrition  to  our  re* 
pentance,  additional  vigour  to  our  resolutions, 
and  will  impart  augmented  energy  to  every 
virtue.  It  will  give  life  to  our  devotions,  and 
spirit  to  all  our  actions. 

When  a  true  zeal  has  fixed  these  right  affec* 
tions  in  our  own  hearts,  the  same  principle  will, 
as  wo  hsve  already  observed,  make  us  earnest 
to  excite  them  in  others.  No  good  man  wishes 
to  go  to  heaven  alone,  and  none  ever  wished 
others  to  go  thither  without  earnestly  cndea* 
vouring  to  awaken  right  affections  in  them. 
That  will  be  a  false  zeal  which  does  not  begin 
with  the  regulation  of  our  own  hearts.  That 
will  be  an  illiberal  zeal  which  stops  where  it 
begins.  A  true  zeal  will  extend  itself  through 
the  whole  sphere  of  its  possessor's  influence 
Christian  zeal,  like  Christian  charity,  will  begin 
at  home,  but  neither  the  one  nor  tho  other  must 
end  there. 

But  thst  we  most  not  confine  our  zeal  to  mere 
conversation  is  not  only  implied  bilt  expressed 
in  Scripture.  The  spostle  does  not  exhort  us 
to  be  zealous  only  of^  good  toordt  but  of  good 
wark§.  True  zeal  ever  produces  true  benevo^ 
lence.  It  would  extend  the  blessings  which  we 
ourselves  enjoy,  to  the  whole  human  race.  It 
will  consequently  stir  us  up  to  exert  all  our  in- 
fluence to  the  extension  of  religion,  to  the  ad. 
vancement  of  every  well  concerted  and  well 
conducted  plan,  calculated  to  enlarge  the  limits 
of  human  happiness,  and  more  especially  to 
promote  the  eternal  interests  of  human  kind.      ^ 

But  if  we  do  not  first  strenuously  labour  for  our 
own  illumination,  how  shall  we  presume  to  en- 
lighten others  !  It  is  a  dangerous  presumption, 
to  busy  ourselves  in  improving  others,  before 
we  have  diligently  sought  our  own  improvement. 
Yet  it  is  a  vanity  not  uncommon  that  the  first 
feelings,  bo  they  true  or  false,  which  resemble 
devotion,  the  first  faint  ray  of  knowledge  which 
has  imperfectly  dawned,  excites  in  certain  raw 
minds  an  eager  impatience  to  communicate  to 
others  what  they  themselves  have  not  yet  at* 
tained.  Hence  the  novel  swarms  of  uninstruct- 
ed  instructors,  of  teachers  who  have  had  no 
time  to  learn.  The  act  previous  U>  the  impart- 
ing knowledere  should  seem  to  be  that  of  ac- 
quiring it  Nothing  would  so  effectually  check 
an  irregular  and  improve  a  temperate  zeal, 
as  the  personal  discipline,  the  self  acquaintance 
we  have  so  repeatedly  recommended. 

True  Christian  zeal  will  always  be  known 
by  its  distinguishing  and  inseparable  properties. 
It  will  be  wsrm,  indeed,  not  from  temperamoilt 
but  principle.  It  will  be  humble,  or  it  will  not 
be  Christian  zeal  — It  will  restrain  its  impetu- 
osity that  it  may  the  more  effectually  promote 
its  object — It  will  be  temperate,  soflening  what 
is  strong  in  the  act  by  gentleness  in  the  man 
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tier.  It  will  be  tolerating,  willing  to  grant  what 
it  would  itself  desire. — It  will  be  forbearing,  in 
the  hope  that  the  offence  it  cenaarea  may  be  oc- 
casional failing  and  not  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
— It  will  be  candid,  making  a  tender  alluwance 
for  those  imperfections  which  beings,  fallible 
tbemselros  ooffht  to  expect  from  human  infir- 
mitj. — It  will  be  reasonable^^m ploying  fair 
mrgument  and  affectionate  remonstrance,  instead 
of  irritating  by  the  adoption  of  ▼iolenoe,  instead 
of  mortifying  by  the  assumption  of  superiority. 

He,  who  in  private  society  allows  himself  in 
Tiolent  anger  or  unhallowed  bitterness,  or  ac- 
rimonious railing,  in  reprehending  the  fiiults 
of  another,  might,  did  his  power  keep  pace  with 
his  inclination,  hare  recourse  to  other  weapons. 
He  would  probably  banish  and  burn,  confiscate 
and  imprison,  and  think  then  as  lie  thinks  now, 
that  he  is  doing  God  service. 

If  there  be  any  quality  which  demands  a 
dearer  sight,  a  tighter  rein,  a  stricter  watchful- 
ness than  another,  zeal  is  that  quality.  The 
heart  where  it  is  wanting  has  no  elevation ; 
where  it  is  not  guarded,  no  security.  The  pru- 
^noe  with  which  it  is  exercised  is  the  surest 
ovidenoe  of  its  integrity;  for  if  intemperate  it 
not  only  raises  enemies  to  ourselves  but  to  God. 
It  augments  the  natural  enmity  to  religion  in- 
atead  of  increasing  her  friends. 

But  if  tempered  by  charity,  if  blended  with 
benevolence,  if  sweetened  by  kindness,  if  evinc- 
ed to  bo  honest  bv  its  influence  on  your  own 
conduct,  and  gentle  by  its  effect  on  your  man- 
ners, it  may  lead  your  irreligious  acquaintance 
to  inquire  more  cloeely  in  what  consists  the 
distinction  between  them  and  you.  You  will 
already  by  this  mildness  have  won  their  afiec- 
tioo.  Your  next  step  may  be  to  gain  over  their 
judgment  They  may  be  led  to  examine  what 
■olid  grounds  of  difference  subsists  between  yon 
and  them.  What  substantial  reason  yon  have 
£ir  not  going  their  lengtha.  What  sound  argu- 
ament  they  can  offer  for  not  going  yours. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  asked,  after  all,  where 
do  we  perceive  any  symptoms  of  this  inflam- 
matory distemper?  Should  not  the  prevalence, 
or  at  least  the  existence  of  a  disease  be  ascer- 
tainod  previous  to  the  application  of  the  remedy  ? 
That  it  exists  is  sufficiently  obvious,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  among  the  higher  ranks 
it  has  not  hitherto  spread  very  widely ;  nor  is  its 
progress  likely  to  be  very  alarmmg,  or  its 
effects  very  malignant  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  in  every  rank,  indeed,  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, carelessness  and  neglect,  are  the  reigning 
epidemics.  These  are  diseases  far  more  diffi- 
cult  to  cure ;  diseases  not  more  dangerous  to  the 
patient  than  distressing  to  the  4>hysician,  who 
generally  finds  it  more  dfficult  to  raise  a  slug- 
gish habit  than  to  lower  an  occasional  heat 
The  imprudently  xealons  man,  if  he  be  sincere, 
may,  by  a  discreet  regimen,  bo  brought  to  a 
•tate  of  complete  sanity ;  but  to  rouse  from  a 
■tate  of  morbid  indifference,  to  brace  from  a  to- 
tal relaxation  of  the  system,  must  be  the  imme- 
diate work  of  the  great  Physician  of  souls ;  of 
him  who  can  effect  even  this,  by  his  Spirit  ac- 
companying this  powerful  word,  *  Awake  thou 
that  alMput,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Cbfijt  aball  give  thee  light* 


CHAP.XYin. 
IfuentibilUy  to  Ettrmd  Tklmg$, 

Imsknsibiutt  to  eternal  thinga,  in  beingi  who 
are  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  is  a  mtdp 
nesa  which  would  be  reckoned  amcmg  prodigies, 
if  it  were  not  so  common.  It  woidd  be  tl 
together  incredible,  if  the  nomberlese  '"i^ingts 
we  have  of  it  were  only  related,  and  not  wit- 
nessed,  were  only  heard  of,  and  not  experitDCid. 

If  we  had  a  certain  prospect  of  a  great  ealate, 
and  a  splendid  manaion  which  we  anew  mvti 
be  oura  in  a  few  daya ;  and  not  only  onn  as  a 
bequeat,  but  an  inheritance,  not  onlj  n  a 
possession,  but  a  perpetuity ;  if,  in  tba  nma 
time,  we  rented,  on  a  precarioue  lease,  a  palliy 
cottare  in  bad  repair,  ready  to  iall,  and  fima 
which  we  knew  we  must  at  all  eventa  aoan  bi 
turned  out,  depending  on  the  proprirlor^  will, 
whetiier  the  ejectment  might  not  be  the  nitf 
minute  ;  would  it  argue  wisdom  or  even  eoa. 
mon  sense,  totally  to  overlook  our  near  ni 
noble  reveraion,  and  to  be  so  fiindlj  attaehed  to 
our  falling  tenement,  as  to  spend  great  part  of 
our  time  and  thoughts  in  supporting  its  mini 
by  props,  and  cooMaling  its  docays  bj  dieon 
Uons  7  To  be  so  absorbed  in  the  little  aofdii 
pleasures  of  this  frail  abode,  as  not  even  lo  eri- 
tivate  a  taste  for  the  delights  of  the  mansia, 
where  such  treasures  are  laid  ap  for  as.  and  m 
the  possession  of  which  we  foUj  reekon  in  spite 
of  our  neglect, — this  is  an  excess  of  iooonside 
ration,  which  muat  be  seen  to  be  erediled. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  aeknowlsdgcd 
uncertainty  of  life  drives  worldly  men  to  naks 
aure  of  every  thing  depending  on  it,  except  thtir 
eternal  concerns.  It  leads  them  to  be  regnlir 
in  their  accounts,  and  exact  in  their  bergaisi. 
They  are  afraid  of  risking  ever  so  little  propsity, 
on  so  precarious  a  tenure  as  life,  without  SBser- 
ing  a  reversion.  There  are  even  soros  who 
speculate  on  the  uncertainty  of  life  as  a  trade. 
Stranc^e,  that  this  accurate  calcalatian  of  lbs 
duratron  of  life  should  not  involve  a  ssrioos  at 
tention  to  its  end !  Strange,  that  the  critical 
annuitant  should  totally  overlook  his  perpetuity ! 
Strange,  that  in  the  prudent  care  not  to  risk  a 
fraction  of  property,  equal  care  shoold  not  be 
taken  to  risk  eternal  salvation ! 

We  are  not  supposing  flagitious  diaradm, 
remarkable  for  any  thing  which  the  world  calk 
wicked  :  we  are  not  supposing  thrir  wealth  ob> 
tained  by  injustice,  or  increased  by  oppiession. 
We  are  only  supposing  a  soul  drawn  aside  fWim 
God,  by  the  alluring  baits  of  a  world,  which, 
like  the  trc^u^herous  love  of  Atalanta,  canssf 
him  to  lose  the  victory  by  throwing  golden  ap- 
ples in  his  way.  The  ahining  baits  srs  obtain 
ed,  but  the  race  is  U»t  I 

To  worldly  men  of  a  graver  cast,  bosineH 
may  be  as  formidable  an  enemy  aa  pleasure  b  Id 
those  of  a  lighter  turn :  business  has  so  sober  aa 
air  that  it  looks  like  virtue,  and  virtuous  it  esr- 
tainly  is,  when  carried  on  in  a  proper  spirit,  with- 
due  moderation,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  To  have  a 
lawful  employment,  and  to  pursue  it  with  deli 
gence,  is  not  <mly  right  and  honouraUs  in  itsslfi 
but  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  fiem  tempts, 
tion.* 

•  Tbst  soearsie  Jadge  of  huesa  Nft,  Dr.  Jskssos.  W 
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Wlien  m  man  |deada  in  hu  faToor,  the  dili- 
gence borineea  demands,  the  self-denyincf  prac- 
tices it  imposes,  the  patience,  tlio  re^uUrity,  the 
industry  indispensable  to  its  saccess ;  when  he 
arffues  that  these  ore  habits  of  virtue,  that  they 
are  a  daily  discipline  to  the  moral  man ;  and 
that  the  world  could  not  subsist  without  busi. 
nees,  he  argues  justly ; — bat  when  he  forgets  his 
interest  in  the  eternal  world,  when  he  neglects 
to  lay  ap  a  treasure  in  heaven,  in  order  that  he 
nay  angment  a  store  which  he  does  not  want, 
and,  perhaps,  he  does  not  intend  to  use,  or  uses 
to  parpnses  merely  secular,  he  is  a  bad  calcu- 
lator, of  the  relative  value  of  things. 

Business  has  an  honourable  aspect  as  being 
opposed  to  idleness,  the  most  hopeless  offspring 
•f  the  whole  progeny  of  sin.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness comparing  himself  with  the  man  of  dissi- 
pation, Aeb  a  fair  and  natural  consciousness  of 
his  own  value,  and  of  the  superiority  of  his  own 
parsoits.  But  it  is  by  comparison  that  we  de- 
ceive ourselves  to  our  ruin.  Business,  whether 
professional,  commercial,  or  political;  endangers 
minds  of  a  better  cast,  minds  which  look  down 
en  pleasaro  as  beneath  a  thinking  being.  But 
if  faosinees  absorb  the  affections,  it  it  swallow  up 
time,  to  the  neglect  of  eternity  ;  if  it  generate  a 
worldly  spirit ;  if  it  cherish  covetousness';  if  it 
engage  the  mind  in  long  views,  and  ambitious 
poTsnits,  it  may  be  as  dangerous,  as  its  more  in-^ 
considerate  frivokms  rival.  The  grand  evil  of  ^ 
both  lies  hi  the  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God. 
Nay,  in  one  respect,  the  danger  is  greater  to 
him  who  is  the  best  cmphiyed.  The  man  of 
pleasure,  however  thoughtless,  can  nc^-er  make 
himself  believe  that  he  is  doing  right.*  The  man 
plangped  in  the  serious  bustle  of  business,  can- 
not  easily  penuade  himself  that  he  may  bo  doing 
vrmng. 

Com mutatiwi,  compensation  and  subslitution, 
are  the  grand  engines  which  worldly  religion 
incessantly  keeps  in  play.  Her*s  is  a  life  of 
Darter,  a  state  of  spiritual  traffic,  so  much  in- 
dulgence for  HO  many  good  works.  The  impli- 
cation is,  *  we  have  a  rigorous  master,*  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  indemnify  ourselves  for  the  severity 
of  his  reonisitions ;  just  as  an  overworked  ser- 
vint  steals  a  holy  day. — *  These  persons,*  says 
an  eminent  writer,*  *  maintain  a  m«tim  and  tuvm 
with  heaven  itself.*  The  set  bounds  to  God*8 
prerogative,  lest  it  should  too  much  encroach  on 
man*8  privilege. 

We  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  if  we  invite 
people  to  embrace  religion  on  the  mere  merce- 
nary ground  of  present  pleasure,  they  will  desert 
it  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  disappointed. 
Men  arc  too  ready  to  clamour  for  the  pleasures 
of  piety  before  they  have,  I  dare  not  say  entitled 
themselves  to  them,  but  put  themFelves  into  the 
way  of  receiving  them.  We  should  bo  angry  at 
that  aervant,  who  made  the  receiving  of  his 
wages  a  weliminary  to  the  performance  of  his 
York.  Thie  is  not  meant  to  establisli  the  merit 
of  the  works,  but  the  necessity  of  our  seeking 
that  traniforroing  and  purifying  change  which 

«fte«  hmn  heavd  by  the  writer  of  these  pases  to  o1>- 
f-rwt,  thai  il  was  the  greatstt  minfortuiie  which  could 
Nfil  a  nMn  to  have  been  bred  to  no  profespion,  and  pa- 
triot ieolly  10  nwni  that  this  misfhrtune  was  bis  own. 
*  The  Isamal  and  piosa  Jotaa  fkaith. 
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characterises  the  real  Christian ;  instead  of  com* 
plaining  that  we  do  not  possess  those  consols* 
tions,  which  can  bo  consequent  only  on  such  a 
mutation  of  the  mind. 

But  if  meir consider  this  world  on  the  true 
scripture  ground  as  a  state  of  probation  ;  if  they 
consider  religion  as  a  school  for  happiness,  in- 
deed, but  of  which  the  consummation  is  only  to 
be  enjoyed  in  heaven,  the  Christian  hope  will 
support  them ;  theChristisn  faith  will  strengthen 
them.  They  will  serve  diligently,  wait  patient- 
ly, love  cordially,  obey  faithfully,  and  be  stead- 
fast  under  all  trials,  sustained  by  the  cheering 
promise  held  out  to  him,  *  who  endures  to  the  end.' 

There  are  certain  characters  who  seem  to  have 
a  graduated  scale  of  vices.  Of  this  scale  they 
keep  clear  of  the  lowest  degrees,  and  to  rise 
above  the  highest  they  are  not  ambitious,  forget 
ful  that  the  same  principle  which  operates  in 
the  greater,  operates  also  in  the  less.  A  life  of 
incessant  gratification  does  not  alarm  the  con- 
science, yet  it  is  equally  unfavorable  to  religion, 
equally  destructive  of  its  principle,  equally  op- 
posite  to  its  spirit,  with  more  obvious  vices. 

These  are  the  habits  which,  by  relaxing  the 
mind  and  dissolving  the  heart,  particularly  fos- 
ter indifference  to  our  s|Mritua]  state,  and  insen- 
sibility to  the  things  of  eternity.  A  life  of  vo- 
luptuousness, if  it  be  not  a  life  of  actual  sin,  is  a 
disqualification  for  holiness,  for  happiness,  for 
heaven.  It  not  only  alienates  the  heart  from 
God,  but  lays  it  open  to  every  temptation  to 
which  natural  temper  may  invite,  or  incidental 
circumstances  allure.  Tne  worst  passions  lie 
ddhnant  in  hearts  given  up  to  selfish  indulgences, 
always  ready  to  start  into  action  as  occasion 
calls. 

Voluptuousness  and  irreligion  play  into  each 
other*s  hands :  Ihey  are  reciprocally  cause  and 
effect.  The  looseness  of  the  principle  confirms 
the  carelessness  of  the  conduct,  while  the  negli- 
gent conduct  in  its  own  vindication  shelters  it- 
snlf  under  the  supposed  security  of  unbelief. 
The  instance  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  of 
Lazarus,  strikingly  illustrates  this  truth. 

Whoever  doubts  that  a  life  of  sensuality  is 
consistent  with  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity  to 
the  wants  and  sufferings  of  others ;  whoever 
doubts  that  bound  less  expense  and  msgnificence, 
the  means  of  procuring  which  were  wrung  from 
the  robbery  and  murder  of  a  lacerated  world, 
may  not  be  associated  with  that  robbery  ond 
murder, — let  him  turn  to  the  gorgeous  festivities 
ond  unparalleled  psgeantries  of  Versailles  and 
Saint  Cloud. — There  the  Imperial  Harlequin, 
from  acting  the  deepest  and  the  longest  trsgedy 
that  ever  drew  tears  of  blood  from  nn  audience 
composed  of  the  whole  civilized  globe,  by  a  sud- 
den  stroke  of  his  magic  wand,  shifts  the  scene 
of  this  most  preposterous  pantomime  : — 

Where  moody  mndncM  la>jghing  wild 
Amidst  severest  wo, 

gloomily  contemplates  the  incongruous  specta- 
cle, sees  the  records  of  the  Tyburn  Chronicle 
embellished  with  the  wanton  splendours  of  the 
Arabian  tables ;  beholds 

Perverse  all  monstroas,  all  prodigioas  things; 

beholds  tyranny  with  his  painted  visor  of  pa- 
triotism, and  polygamy  wUh  Vmi  3ixraa  ^asA  ^ 
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political  coMoieiica  and  ooanterfbit  aflbctiaa  fill 
tiie  fore  ijrroand ;  while  aceptred  parasites,  and 
pinchbeck  potentates,  tricked  on  with  (he  shining 
spoils  of  plundered  empires,  and  decked  with  the 
pilfered  crowns  of  deposed  and  exiled  nionarchs, 
fill  and  empty  the  chaAging  scene,  wiUi  *  exiU 
«nd  with  entrances,*  as  fleeting  and  unsubstan- 
tial as  tlie  progeny  of  Banquo, — beholds  imren- 
live  but  froitlpss  art^  solicitously  decorate  the 
ample  stage  to  conceal  the  stains  of  blood— stains 
as  indelible  as  those  which  the  ambitious  wife 
of  the  irresolute  thane  vainly  strove  to  waah 
from  her  polluted  hands ;  while  in  her  sleeping 
delirium  she  continued  to  cry, 

Btill  here'!  tbo  nmHI  of  Mood ; 

The  pnfumei  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  general  question.  Let 
m  not  inquire  whether  tliese  unfeeling  tempers 
and  selfish  habits  oflRsud  society,  and  discredit 
tu  with  the  world  ;  but  whether  they  feed  our 
oorrnptioos  and  put  us  in  a  posture  unfavour- 
able to  all  interior  improvement ;  whether  they 
offend  God  and  endanger  the  soul ;  whether  the 
gratification  of  self  is  the  life  which  the  Re- 
oeemer  teught  or  lived ;  whether  sensuality  is  a 
■uitable  preparation  for  that  stete  where  God 
himselfi  who  is  a  Spirit,  will  constitute  all  the 
Tiappincss  of  spiritual  beings. 

But  these  are  not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the 
gn^test  dangers.  The  intellectual  vices,  the 
spiritual  offences  may  destroy  the  soul  without 
much  injuring  the  credit  These  have  not,  like 
voluptuousness,  their  seasons  of  alteration  and 
repose.  Here  the  principle  is  in  continual  ope. 
ration.  Enry  has  no  interval.  Ambition  never 
cools.  Pride  never  sleeps.  The  principle  at 
least  is  always  awake.  An  intemperate  man  is 
■ometimes  sober,  but  a  proud  man  is  never  hum- 
ble.  Where  vanity  reigns,  siie  reigns  always. 
These  interior  sins  are  more  difficult  of  eztirpfl. 
tion,  they  are  loss  easy  of  detection  ;  more  hard 
to  come  at ;  and,  as  the  citedel  holds  out  after 
the  outworks  are  token,  these  sins  of  the  heart 
are  the  latest  conquered  in  the  moral  warfare. 

Here  lies  the  distinction  between  the  worldly 
and  the  religious  man.  It  is  alarm  enough  for 
the  Christian  that  he  feels  any  propensities  to 
vice.  Against  these  propensities  he  watches, 
•trives  and  prays :  and  tliough  he  is  thankful  for 
the  victory  when  he  has  resisted  the  temptetion, 
he  can  feel  no  elation  of  heart  while  conscious 
of  inward  dispositions,  which  nothing  but  divine 
grace  enables  him  to  keep  from  breaking  out  in 
a  flame.  He  feels  that  there  is  no  way  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  sin  but  to  leave  off  sinninfif:  he 
feels  that  though  repentence  is  not  a  Saviour, 
^et  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  where  there 
is  no  repentence.  Above  all,  he  knows  that  the 
promise  of  remission  of  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ 
IS  the  only  solid  ground  of  comfort  However 
correct  his  present  life  may  he,  the  weight  of 
past  offences  would  hang  so  heavy  on  his  con- 
science, that  without  the  atoning  blood  of  his 
Redeemer,  despair  of  pardon  for  tho  past  would 
leave  him  hopeless.  He  would  continue  to  sin, 
as  an  extravagant  bankrupt  who  can  get  no  ac- 
quittal, would  continue  to  be  extravagant,  be- 
cause  no  preseat  frugality  could  redeem  his 
formw  debts. 


It  ia  ■ometimes  pleaded  that  tha  laboiu  aindi 
cd  to  persons  in  high  paUie  afalioiw  and  i» 
portent  employments,  by  leaving  them  no  tina 
furnishes  a  reasonable  cxeaee  lor  the  onisnoc 
of  their  religions  duties,  'nieaa  apohigies  an 
never  oflbred  for  any  sueh  negleot  in  the  poor 
man,  though  to  him  every  day  brings  the  ia- 
eviteble  retam  of  hia  twelve  hoars*  lalnar,  with- 
out intermission  and  without  nutigation. 

But  surely  the  more  important  the  stataoa,  the 
higher  and  wider  the  sphere  of  action,  the  mom 
imperious  is  the  eall  for  -eligion,  mit  only  ia  the 
way  of  example,  but  even  in  the  way  of  sneeHs , 
if  it  be  indeed  granted  that  there  is  sneb  a  tfaiav 
as  divine  influences,  if  it  he  allowad  that  Gel 
has  a  blessing  to  bestow.  If  the  ordinary  Bai 
who  has  only  himself  to  govern,  requites  Ihit 
aid,  how  urgent  is  ibis  necessity  who  has  to  |s. 
vern  millions !  What  an  awful  idea,  oonld  as 
even  suppose  it  realized,  that  the  weight  sf  a 
nation  might  reet  on  the  head  of  him  wh«s  hMit 
looks  not  up  for  a  higher  support ! 

Were  we  alluding  to  sovereigns,  and  nol  ts 
stetesmen,  we  need  not  look  beyond  the  thnas 
of  Great  Britein,  for  the  instance  of  a  moaarok 
who  has  never  made  the  cares  attendaai  sa  a 
king,  an  excuse  for  neglecting  his  dulj  Is  the 
King  of  kin^ 

The  politician,  the  warrior,  ami  the  ovaloc 
find  it  peculiarly  hard  to  renounee  in  themsshw 
that  wisdom  and  strength,  to  which  Ihey  beliefs 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  are  looking  up.  The 
man  of  stetion  or  of  genius,  when  innted  to  tfas 
selfUlenyinj^  duties  of  Christisnity,  as  wsU  n 
he  who  has  *  great  possessions,*  goaa  away '  mr* 
rowing.* 

But  to  know  that  they  most  end,  stamps  vi- 
nity  on  all  the  glories  of  life ;  to  know  that  tbey 
must  end  soon,  stan'.ps  infatuation,  not  only  aa 
him  who  sacrifices  his  conscience  for  their  ic 
quisition,  but  on  him  who,  though  upright  ia 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  discharges  them 
without  any  reference  to  God.-^ Would  the  soa- 
queror  or  the  orator  reflect  when  the* hard 
crown  is  placed  on  his  brow,  how  soon  will  it  bs 
followed  by  the  cypress  wreath,*  it  woald  lower 
the  delirium  of  ambition ;  it  woold  cod  the  iSi 
toxication  of  prosperity. 

There  is  a  general  kind  of  belief  in  Chrii 
tianity,  prevalent  among  men  of  the  world,  wbieb, 
by  soothing  the  conscience,  preventessl^inqoirj 
That  the  holy  Scriptures  contein  the  will  of  God, 
they  do  not  question  ;  that  they  eoataiu  the  bat 
system  of  morals,  they  frequently  assert;  bit 
that  they  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  aa|oiriii| 
a  correct  notion  of  the  doctrines  those  Senptani 
involve.  The  depravity  of  man,  thq  atooeamst 
made  by  Christ,  the  assistence  oif  the  Holy  Sfii- 
rit — these  they  consider  as  the  mataphysicil 
part  of  religion,  into  which  it  is  not  of  mndi  iiw 
portence  to  enter,  and  by  a  species  of  self-flit- 
tery,  they  satisfy  themaelves  with  an  idea  sf 
acceptebleness  with  their  Maker,  as  a  stats  ti 
be  attained  without  the  humility,  faiti!,  and  new- 
ness of  life  which  they  require,  and  which  are 
indeed  their  proper  concomitanta. 

A  man  absorbed  in  a  multitude  of  aseokr  ooa* 
corns,  decent  but  unawakened,  listens  with  a 
kind  of  respectfiil  insensibility,  to  the  overtaiea 
of  religion.    He  considers  the  chureh  aa  vrasia 
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Ue  firom  bar  antiquity,  and  important  fWvn  ber 
omineuon  with  tha  atato.  No  one  ia  mora  alive 
to  her  ^itical,  nor  more  dead  to  her  ipiritoal 
imporlanee.  He  ia  anzioui  for  her  existence. 
Mil  indiffwent  to  her  doctrinei.  Thene  ho  con- 
lidcra  ai  a  general  matter  in  whieh  he  hM  no 
adiaidual  eonoem.  He  eoniiders  reli^ioui  oh- 
wiyanoca  aa  aomething  decorous  but  unreal ;  as 
fc  grave  ouatidn  made  reapectaUe  by  public  naagfe, 
ind  long  prescription.  He  admits  that  the  poor, 
vho  have  little  to  enjoy,  and  the  idle  who  have 
little  to  do,  cannot  do  better  than  make  over  to 
Sod  that  time  which  cannot  be  turned  to  a  more 
prafitable  aeooont.  Religion,  he  tliinks,  may 
pnperly  enoagh  employ  leiaura,  and  occupy  old 
■gSi.  But  though  both  advance  (owarda  himself 
with  no  impel oeptible  step,  he  is  still  at  a  loss 
ko  determine  the  precise  period  when  the  leisure 
in  anflkiant,  or  the  age  enough  advanced.  It 
roeedes  aa  the  destined  aeaaon  approaches.  Ho 
BDBtinnee  to  intend  moving,  bat  he  oontinoea  to 
Mandatill. 

Gonpare  hia  droway  Sabbatba  with  the  ani- 
■ation  of  the  days  of  business,  you  would  not 
diink  it  was  the  aame  man.  The  one  are  to  be 
fol  over,  the  othnra  are  enjoyed.  He  goes  fW>m 
lla  doll  deoenciea,  the  shadowy  forms — for  such 
thay  am  to  him,  of  public  worship,  to  the  solid 
raaiitivs  of  hia  worldly  ooncems,  to  the  cheerful 
Mlivitiea  of  aeenlar  lifo.  These  he  considera  aa 
,  almoet  aa  exclusive  duties.  The  others 
nay  not  bo  wrong,  but  these  he  is  sure 
■ra  righL  The  world  is  hiaelemenL  Here  he 
braathna  lirariy  hia  native  air.  Here  he  is  sub. 
itantially  engaged.  Here  his  whole  mind  is 
alivn,  hia  vnleratanding  broad  awake,  all  his 
mnrgiae  are  ia  full  play ;  hia  mind  is  all  ala- 
erity ;  hia  foonltiea  are  employed,  hia  capacities 
■re  filled ;  bare  they  have  an  object  worthy  of 
their  widest  expansion.  Here  his  desires  and 
aActiona  are  abaorbed.  The  faint  impression 
of  the  Sonday'a  aermon  fodea  away,  to  be  as 
fointly  revived  on  the  Sunday  following,  again 
la  fode  in  the  succeeding  week.  To  the  sermon 
aa  bringa  a  formal  earemonioiis  attendance ;  to 
the  woild,  he  bringa  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength.  To  the  one  he  reaorts  in 
coBformity  to  law  and  custom ;  to  induce  him  to 
leaort  to  the  other,  he  wants  no  law,  no  sanction, 
no  invilation,  no  argument  His  will  is  of  the 
party.  Hia  paaaions  are  volunteers.  The  in- 
tmUo  things  of  heaven  are  clouded  In  shadow, 
an  Inat  in  distance.  The  world  Is  lord  of  the 
Riches,  honours,  power  fill  his  mind 
brilliant  images.  They  are  present,  they 
an  nartain,  they  are  tangible.  They  assume 
fom  and  balk.  In  these  therefore  he  cannot  bo 
■Hinken ;  in  the  othen  he  may.  The  eager- 
Maa  of  eompetition,  the  straggle  for  superiority, 
Iha  portarbationa  of  ambition,  fill  his  mind  with 
an  amotion,  his  soul  with  an  ogitation,  his  affec- 
tiona  with  an  intereat,  which,  thoufth  very  un- 
lika  hanpineas,  he  yet  flatten  himself  is  the  road 
to  it.  Tbia  fietitiooa  pleasure,  this  tumultuous 
laeling,  producea  at  least  that  negative  satisfac- 
tioo  of  which  he  is  constantly  in  search — it 
kaepo  him  from  himaelf. 

Even  in  circnmstanoea  where  there  is  no  sue- 
Ceoa  to  prevmt  a  very  tempting  bait,  the  mere 
oecopatioiit  the  crowd  of  objecta,  the  ancotssion 


of  enffagcmcnts,  the  mingling  pursoitfr,  the  very 
tumult  and  hurry  have  their  gratificationa.  The 
bustle  gives  false  peace  by  leaving  no  leisure 
for  reflection.  He  lays  his  conscience  asleep 
with  the  *  flattering  unction,  of  good  intentions. 
He  comforts  himself  with  the  credible  pretence 
of  want  of  time,  and  the  vague  resolution  of  giv- 
ing op  to  God  the  dregs  of  that  life,  of  the  vi- 
gorous  season  of  wliich  he  thinks  the  world 
more  worthy.  Thus  commuting  with  his  Ma- 
ker,  lifo  wears  away,  its  close  draws  near — and 
even  the  poor  commutation  which  was  promised 
is  not  made.  The  assigned  hour  of  retreat  either 
never  arrii'cs,  or  if  it  doea  arrive,  aloth  and  sen- 
suality are  resorted  to,  as  the  fair  reward  of  a 
lifo  of  labour  and  anxiety ;  and  whether  he  diea 
in  the  protracted  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  luxuries  it  bas  earned,  he  diea  in 
the  trammels  of  the  world. 

If  we  do  not  cordially  desire  to  be  delivered 
from  the  dominion  of  these  worldly  tempera,  it 
is  becanse  we  do  not  believe  in  the  condemna- 
tion annexed  to  their  indulgence.  We  may  in- 
deed believe  it  aa  we  believe  any  other  general 
proposition,  or  any  indiflbront  fact ;  but  not  as 
truth  in  which  we  have  a  personal  concern  ;  not 
as  a  danger  which  has  any  reference  to  v«.  We 
evince  this  practical  unbelief  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal way,  by  thinking  so  much  mora  aboat 
the  moat  frivolous  concern  in  which  we  ara  as- 
sored  we  have  an  intereat,  than  about  thia  moat 
important  of  all  concema. 

Indifierance  to  eternal  things,  instead  of  tran- 
quilinnff  the  mind,  aa  it  professea  to  do,  is,  when 
a  ihoughtfbl  moment  occurs,  a  fresh  subject  of 
uneasiness ;  becauae  it  adds  to  our  peril  the  hor- 
ror of  not  knowing  it  If  shutting  oar  eyes  to 
a  danger  would  prevent  it,  to  abut  them  woold 
not  only  be  a  happiness  but  a  duty ;  but  to  bar- 
ter eternal  safoty  for  momentery  ease,is  a  wreteh- 
ed  compromise.  To  produce  this  delusion,  mere 
inconsideration  is  as  eflSclent  a  cause  as  the 
most  prominent  sin.  The  reason  why  we  do 
not  value  eternal  things  is,  because  we  do  not 
think  of  them.  The  mind  is  so  full  of  what  ia 
present,  that  it  has  no  room  to  admit  a  tliought 
of  what  is  to  <»nie.  Not  only  we  do  not  give 
that  attention  to  a  never-dying  soul  which  pru- 
dent men  gi\'o  to  a  common  tranaaction,  but  wo 
do  not  even  think  It  worth  the  care  which  in- 
considerate men  give  to  an  inconsiderable  one. 
We  complain  that  lifo  is  short,  and  yet  throw 
away  the  best  part  of  it,  only  making  over  to 
religion  that  portion  which  is  good  for  nothing 
else ;  lifo  would  be  long  enough  if  we  assigned 
iU  best  period  to  ite  best  purpose. 

Say  not  that  the  requisitions  of  religion  ara 
severe,  ask  rather  if  they  are  necessary.  If  a 
thing  most  absolutely  be  done,  if  eternal  misery 
will  be  Incurred  by  not  doing  it,  it  is  fruitless 
to  Inquire  whether  it  be  hard  or  easy.  Inquire 
only  whether  it  be  indispensable,  whether  it  be 
commanded,  whether  it  be  practicable.  It  is  a 
well  known  axiom  in  science,  that  difficulties 
are  of  no  weight  against  demonstrations.  The 
duty  on  which  our  eternal  state  depends,  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  debated,  but  done.  The  duty  which 
is  too  imperative  to  be  evaded,  too  important  to 
be  neglected,  is  not  to  be  argued  about,  but  per 
formed.    To  sin  on  quietly,  becouaa  ^oa  dn  i\q\ 
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intend  to  tin  alvrays,  ii  to  live  on  a  revoraion 
which  will  probably  never  be  yours. 

It  ia  folly  to  My  that  religion  drives  men  to 
despair ;  when  it  only  teaches  them  by  a  salu- 
tary fear  to  avoid  destruction.  The  fear  of  God 
differs  from  all  other  fear,  for  it  is  accompanied 
with  trast,  and  confidonce,  and  love.  *  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  feareth  alway,'  is  no  paradox  to 
bim  who  entertains  this  holy  fear.  It  sets  him 
above  the  fear  of  ordinary  troubles.  It  fills  his 
heart  He  is  not  discomposed  with  those  inferior 
apprehensions  which  unsettle  the  soul  and  un- 
huige  the  peace  of  worldly  men.  His  mind  is 
occupied  with  one  grand  concern,  and  is  there, 
fore  less  liable  to  be  shaken  than  little  minds 
which  are  filled  with  little  things.  Can  that 
principle  lead  to  despair,  which  proclaims  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  be  greater  than 
•1  the  sins  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  ? 

If  detpair  then  prevent  your  return,  add  not 
to  your  list  of  offences  that  of  doubling  .of  the 
forgiveness  which  is  sincerely  implored.  You 
have  already  wronged  God  in  his  holiness,  wrong 
him  not  in  his  mercy.  You  may  offend  him 
more  by  despairing  of'^his  pardon  than  by  all  tlie 
sins  which  have  made  that  pardon  necessary. 
Repentance,  if  one  may  venture  the  bold  remark, 
almost  disarms  God  of  the  power  to  punish. 
Hear  his  style  and  title  as  proclaimed  by  him- 
self;— *  The  Ijord,  the  Ijord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long  suffering  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
forgiving  iniquity,  tranngression,  and  sin,  and 
that  will  by  no  moans  clear  the  guiltv* — thai  is, 
those  who  by  un repented  guilt  exclude  them- 
selves from  the  offered  mercy. 

If  infidelity  or  indifference,  which  is  practi- 
cal infidelity,  keep  you  back,  yet,  as  reasonable 
beings,  ask  yourseivp»  a  few  short  questions ; 
*  For  what  end  wos  I  sent  into  the  world  ?  Is 
my  soul  immortal  7  Am  I  really  placed  here  in 
a  state  of  trial,  or  is  this  span  my  all  7  Is  there 
mn  eternal  state  ?  If  there  be,  will  the  use  I 
make  of  this  life  decide  on  my  condition  in  that? 
I  know  that  Uiere  is  death,  but  is  there  a  jodg- 
ment  7' — 

Rest  not  till  you  have  cleared  up,  I  do  not 
•ay  your  own  evidences  for  heaven  ; — ^you  have 
much  to  do  before  3'ou  arrive  at  that  stR<re — hut 
whether  there  be  any  heaven  ?  Ask  yourself 
whether  Christianity  is  not  important  enough 
to  dsHcrvc  being  inquired  into  7  Whether  eter- 
nal life  is  not  too  valuable  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked  7  Whether  eternal  destruction,  if  a  reali- 
ty, is  not  worth  avoiding  7 — If  you  make  these 
interrogations  sincerely,  you  will  make  them 
practically.  They  will  lead  you  to  examine 
your  own  personal  interest  in  these  things. 
Rvils  which  art  ruining  us  for  want  of  atten- 
tion to  them,  lesson,  ffom  tlie  moment  our  atten- 
tion to  them  begins.  True  or  fulse,  the  question 
is  worth  settling.  Vibrato  then  no  longer  be- 
tween doubt  and  certainty.  If  the  evidence  bo 
inadmissible,  reject  it  But  if  you  can  once  as- 
certain thefic  cardinal  points,  then  throw  away 
your  time  if  you  can,  then  trifle  with  eternity  if 
you  dure.* 

*  An  awaken ing  call  to  public  and  in<iivi<Iua1  foclines 
DAH  Iv.'Kii  TcasnUy  made,  hy  an  obwrvation  of  an  «1o- 
7'fenr  np'ajcer  in  the  house  of  commons.    He  remarked 


It  is  one  of  the  ttriking  cfaupelm  of  tha  0» 
nipotont  that  *  he  is  atrony  end  petient*  It  bt 
standing  evidence  of  his  pelieoce  that  *  he  ■ 
provoked  every  day.*  How  beautifully  do  thcie 
characters  reflect  lustre  on  each  other.  If  Jm 
were  not  strong,  his  patience  would  want  ili 
distinguishing  perfection.  If  ho  were  not  pt. 
tient,  his  strength  would  instantly  croah  thosB 
who  provoke  him,  not  sometimea,  bnt  ofWn ;  not 
every  year,  but  *  every  day." 

Oh  you,  who  have  a  long  apece  givea  jeo  for 
repentance ;  confess  that  the  forbearance  of  God. 
when  viewed  aa  coupled  with  his  etrength,  bbii 
most  astonishing  attribute !  Think  of  the  essi. 
panions  of  ^oor  early  life ;  if  not  year  aeseriilw 
in  actual  vice,  if  not  year  confederatee  in  ga% 
pleasures,  yet  the  sharem  of  jroor  thoogblka 
meetings,  of  your  convivial  revelry,  of  jtst 
worldly  schemes,  of  your  ambitious  projedH- 
think  how  many  of  them  have  been  cut  oH^pv. 
hape  without  warning,  probably  wilhoot  repeat, 
ance. — They  have  l^n  represented  to  thnr 
Judge ;  their  doom,  whatever  it  be,  ij  irrevmt 
biy  fixed;  yours  is  mercifully  anapendsif— 
Adore  the  mercy :  embrace  the  suspensioik 

Only  suppose  if  they  could  be  permined  li 
come  back  to  this  world,  if  they  ooaM  be  alJov. 
ed  another  period  of  trial,  how  would  Ibey  speed 
their  restored  life  !  How  cordial  would  bi  tbor 
penitence,  how  intense  their  devotion,  bow  pn^ 
found  their  humility,  how  hulj  their  aetiooi! 
Think  then  that  you  have  still  in  your  posrv 
that  for  which  they  would  give  millioes  of 
worlds.  *  Hell,*  says  a  pioos  writer,  *  is  tntfc 
seen  too  late.* 

In  almost  every  mind  there  eometimes  flotf 
indefinite  and  general  purpoeea  of  repeetiDea 
The  operation  of  these  purposes  is  often  repeDtd 
by  a  real  though  disavowed  scepticism.  *Bi- 
cause  sentence  is  not  executed  speedily,'  tbe^ 
suspect  it  has  never  been  pronounced.  Tbitj 
therefore  think  they  may  safely  oontinoa  to  di 
fer  their  intended  but  unshapen  porposer- 
Though  they  sometimes  visit  the  sick  bed  of 
others;  though  they  see  how  much  diaeaae  dii- 
qualifies  for  all  duties,  yet  to  this  period  of  inct. 
pacity,  to  tiiis  moment  of  disqualificatioii  do  Unf 
continue  to  defer  this  tremendously  importut 
concern. 

What  an  image  of  the  divine  oondeMensiaii 
does  it  convey,  that  *  the  goodneee  of  God  ksd- 
eth  to  repentance  !*  It  does  not  barely  invik, 
but  it  conducts.  Every  warning  ia  more  or  Imi 
an  invitation ;  every  visitation  is  a  lighter  sinks 
to  avert  a  heavier  blow.  This  wee  the  way  ift 
which  the  heathen  world  understood  portals 
and  prodigies,  and  on  this  interpretation  eflhfffl 
they  acted.  Any  alarming  warning,  wbflller 
rational  or  superstitious,  drove  them  to  their  teiB- 
ples,  their  sacrifices,  their  ezpiatione.  Doiaoar 


that  him<ieir  Anil  the  h<^noiirablR  memlier  fbr  Toftililiv, 
th^n  pittin?  on  n  cnmmittm  appointed  oa  iiasrios  of  1 
cn?at  national  calamitjr.  wen^  the  only  ■arviriBf  mfem- 
bt'TB  of  the  committcfi  on  a  similar  oecatioa  imTBljr-tuti 
yi'arii  ai;o!  Tho  call  in  tlin  mom  alarming,  hfcaaso  Ite 
mnrtnlity  did  nni  nrim  fmni  M>ine  oxtrsflidinarsr  eaue, 
which  mieht  not  acain  noeur.  but  wasia  Iheeomnm 
courM  of  hinnan  thinfi.  Such  a  proportion  of  deaths  i« 
perpetually  taking  place,  but  the  very  ftaqnency  whirb 
ought  tn  excite  aitentioB  prsventsil,  tiUiClstlMisfimid 
on  oar  notice. 
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sicartr  lif ht  alwijt  carry  at  farther  7   Doet  it 

0  theae  ioatanoea,  always  carry  as  aa  far  aa  nt- 
ural  oonicienoe  carried  them  ? 

The  final  period  of  the  worldly  man  at  length 
irrivee;  but  he  will  not  believe  hia  danger. 
Even  if  ho  fearfully  glance  round  for  an  intima- 
ion  of  it  in  erery  aurrounding  face,  every  face, 
t  ia  too  probable,  is  in  a  league  to  deceive  him. 
IV  hat  a  noble  opportuni^  ia  now  offered  to  the 
^riatian  phytician  to  ahow  a  kindnesa  aa  far 
loperior  to  any  he  haa  ever  shown,  as  the  con- 
sems  of  the  soul  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
body  T    Oh  let  liim  not  fear  prudently  to  reveal 

1  truth  for  which  the  patient  may  bleas  him  in 
rternity  !  Is  it  not  sometimes  to  be  feared  that 
in  the  hope  of  prolonfsing  for  a  little  while  the 
iiistance  of  the  perishing  body,  he  robe  the  no- 
rtr.dyi«g  aoul  of  its  last  chance  of  pardon  7 
Does  not  the  concern  for  the  immortal  part 
inited  with  hia  care  of  the  afflicted  body,  bring 
lie  medical  professor  to  a  nearer  imitation  than 
my  other  suppoaable  situation  can  do,  of  that 
[>ivin«  Physician,  who  never  healed  the  one 
vithoat  manifeating  a  tender  concern  for  the 
«her7 

Bat  the  deceit  ia  short,  is  fruitless.  The 
laazed  spirit  is  about  to  dislodge.  Who  ahall 
|nsk  ita  terror  and  dismay  7  Then  ho  cries 
lOt  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  *  What  capacity 
MS  a  diseaaed  man,  what  time  haa  a  dying  man, 
vhat  disposition  has  a  sinful  man  to  acquire 
[ood  principles,  to  unlearn  false  notions,  to  re- 
MNuee  bad  practices,  to  establitih  right  habits, 

0  begin  to  love  God,  to  begin  to  hato  sin  7  How 
s  the  Btopendous  concern  of  salvation  to  be 
rorkcd  out  by  a  mind  incompetent  to  tlie  most 
irdinar^  eoneems. 

The  infinite  importance  of  what  be  has  to  do 
—the  goading  conviction  that  it  must  be  done — 
he  utter  inability  of  doing  it — ^the  dreadful  com- 
miation  in  his  mind  of  both  the  necessity  and 
Bcapaaty — tiie  despair  of  ciowding  the  con- 
ssmaof  an  age  into  a  momeut — the  impossibili- 
•y  of  lieginning  a  repentance  which  should  have 
keen  completed— of  setting  about  a  peace  which 
iboald  have  been  concluded — of  suing  for  a  par- 
flon  which  should  have  been  obtained  ; — all  these 
MNDplicated  concerns — witliout  strength,  with- 
Mt  time,  without  hope,  with  a  clouded  memory, 

1  dtsjoinisd  reason,  a  wounded  spirit,  undefined 
tsmrs,  remembered  sins,  anticipated  punish- 
meiit,  an  angry  God,  and  accusing  conscience, 
iltagsther,  intolerably  augment  the  sufferini^s 
if  •  body  which  stands  in  little  need  of  the  in- 
rapporta'ble  burthen  of  a  distracted  mind  to  ag. 
^vatc  its  torments. 

Thoagh  we  pity  the  superstitious  weakness 
if  tha  German  emperor  in  acting  over  the  anti- 
npatsd  solemnities  of  his  own  funeral — that 
seeentrie  act  of  penitence  of  a  great  but  per- 
rarted  mind  ;  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  now 
luA  then  to  represent  to  our  minds  while  in 
BNiiid  health,  the  solemn  certainties  of  a  dying 
bed ;  if  we  were  sometimes  to  imagine  to  our- 
lelves  this  awful  scene,  not  only  as  inevitable, 
iMit  aa  near ;  if  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  soe 
things  now,  as  we  shall  then  wish  we  had  seen 
them.  Surely  the  most  sluggish  insensibility 
most  be  roused  by  figuring  to  itself  the  rapid 
ipproach  of  death,  the  nearneaa  of  our  unalter- 


able doom,  our  instant  transition  to  that  state  of 
unutterable  bliss  or  unimaginable  wo  to  which 
death  will  in  a  moment  conEign  us.  Such  a 
mental  representation  would  asbist  us  in  dissi- 
pating the  illusion  of  the  senses,  would  help  to 
realise  what  is  invisible,  and  approximate  what 
we  think  remote.  It  would  disenchant  us  from 
the  world,  tear  off  her  painted  mask,  shrink  her 
pleasures  into  their  proper  dimensionK,  her  con- 
cerns into  their  real  value,  her  enjoyments 
into  tlieir  just  compass,  her  promises  into  no- 
thing. 

Terrible  as  the  evil  is,  if  it  must,  and  that  at 
no  distant  day,  bo  met,  spare  not  to  present  it  to 
your  imagination ;  not  to  lacerate  your  feelings, 
but  to  arm  your  resolution ;  not  to  excite  unpro- 
fitable distress,  but  to  strengthen  your  ihith.  If 
it  terrify  you  at  first,  draw  a  little  nearer  to  it 
every  time.  Familiarity  will  abate  tlie  terror. 
If^pu  cannot  face  tlie  image,  how  will  you  en- 
coJHer  the  reality  7 

Let  us  then  figure  to  ourselves  the  moment 
(who  can  say  that  moment  may  not  be  the  next?) 
when  all  we  cling  to  shall  elude  our  grasp ;  when 
every  earthly  gcKKl  shall  be  to  us  ss  if  it  hod 
never  been,  except  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
use  we  have  made  of  it ;  when  our  eyes  shall 
close  upon  a  world  of  sense,  and  open  on  a  world 
of  spirits ;  when  there  shall  be  no  relief  for  the 
fainting  body,  and  no  rcfusfe  for  the  parting 
soul,  except  that  single  retuge  to  whicii,  per- 
haps, we  have  never  Uiought  of  resorting — that 
refuge  which  if  we  have  not  despised  we  have 
too  probably  neglected — the  everlasting  mercies 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Reader !  whoever  you  are,  who  have  ne?loctsd 
to  remember  that  to  die  is  the  end  for  which  you 
were  born,  know  that  you  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  tliis  scene.  Turn  not  away  from  it  in 
disdain,  however  feebly  it  may  have  been  repre- 
sented. You  may  escape  any  other  evil  of  life, 
but  its  end  you  cannot  escape.  Defer  not  then 
its  weightiest  concern  to  its  weakest  period. 
Begin  not  the  preparation  when  you  should  be 
completing  the  work.  Delay  not  the  business 
which  dcniands  your  best  faculties  to  the  period 
of  their  debility,  probably  of  their  extinction. 
Leave  not  the  work  which  requires  an  age  to  do, 
to  be  done  in  a  moment,  a  moment  too  which 
may  not  be  granted.  The  alternative  is  tremen- 
dous. The  difference  is  that  of  being  saved  or 
lost    It  is  no  light  tiling  to  perish ! 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Happy  Deatht, 

Few  circumstances  contribute  more  fatally  to 
confirm  in  worldly  men  that  insensibility  to 
eternal  things  which  was  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding  chapter,  than  the  boastful  accounts  we 
sometimes  hear  of  the  firm  and  heroic  death- 
beds of  popular  but  irreligious  characters.  Many 
causes  contribute  to  these  happy  dcatht  as  they 
are  called.  The  blind  are  bold,  they  do  not  see 
the  precipice  they  despise. — Or  perhaps  there  is 
less  unwillingness  to  quit  a  world  which  has  so 
often  disappointed  them,  or  which  they  havt 
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racked  to  the  last  dre^.    They  leave  life  with 
lets  reluctance,  feeling  that  they  have  exhausted 
all  its  graiification8.--Or  it  is  a  disbelief  of  the 
reality  of  tiie  state  on  which  they  are  about  to 
enter. — Or  it  is  a  desire  to  be  released  from  ex. 
cessive  pain,  a  desire  naturally  felt  by  those  who 
calculate  their  gain  rather  by  what  they  are 
escaping  from,  tnan  by  what  tliey  are  to  receire. 
^^r  it  is  equability  of  temper,  or  firmnese  of 
nerve,  or  hardness  of  mind. — Or  it  is  the  arro- 
gant wish  to  make  the  last  act  of  life  confirm 
Its  preceding  professions. — Or  it  is  the  vanity 
of  perpotuatmg  their  philosophic  character^ — 
Or  if  some  faint  ray  of  li?ht  break  in,  it  is  the 
pride  of  not  retracting  tne  sentiments  which 
from  pride  they  have  maintained ; — ^The  desire 
of  posthumous  renown  among  their  own  part?  ; 
the  hope  to  make  their  disciples  stand  firm  by 
their  example ;  the  ambition  to  g^ve  their  last 
poasiblo  blow  to  revelation— or  perhaps  the  ^kr 
of  expressing  doubts  which  might  beget  a  8d^> 
cion  that  their  disbelief  was  not  so  sturdy  as 
they  would  have  it  thought.    Above  all,  may 
they  not,  as  a  punishment  for  their  long  neglect 
of  the  warning  voice  of  truth,  be  given  up  to  a 
strong  delusion  to  believe  the  lie  they  have  so 
often  propagated,  and  really  to  expect  to  find  in 
death  that  eternal  sleep,  with  which  they  have 
affected  to  quiet  their  own  consciences,  and  have 
really  weakened  the  faith  of  others  7 

Every  new  instance  is  an  additional  buttress 
on  which  the  sceptical  school  lean  for  support, 
and  which  they  produce  as  a  fresh  triumph. 
With  equal  satisfaction  they  collect  stories  of 
infirmity,  dcprcsRion,  and  want  of  courage  in 
the  dying  hour  of  religious  men,  whom  tlie  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  timorousncn  of  spirit,  pro- 
found humility,  the  sad  remembrance  of  sin, 
though  long  repented  of  and  forgiven,  a  deep 
Mnse  of  the  awfulncss  of  meeting  God  in  judg- 
ment ; — whom  some  or  all  of  these  causes  may 
occasion  to  depart  in  trembling  fear  :  in  whom, 
though  heaviness  may  endure  through  the  night 
of  death,  yet  joy  cometh  in  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law  that  definitions 
are  hazardous.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
various  descriptions  of  persons  have  hazarded 
mnch  in  their  definitions  of  a  hajtpy  death,  A 
very  able  and  justly  admired  writer,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  the  most  valuable  works 
on  political  economy,  has  recorded  as  proofs  of 
the  happy  death  of  a  no  loss  celebrated  contem- 
porary, that  he  cheerfully  amused  himself  in  his 
last  hours  with  Lueian^  a  game  of  trAisf,  and 
some  good  humoured  drollery  upon  Charon  and 
his  boat 

But  may  we  not  venture  to  aay,  with  *  one  of 
the  people  called  Christians,**  himself  a  wit  and 
philosopher,  though  of  the  school  of  Christ,  that 
the  man  who  could  meet  (feath  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind,  *  might  smile  over  Babylon  in  ruins, 
esteem  the  earthquake  which  de8troyed  Lisbon 
an  agreeable  occurrence,  and  congratulate  the 
hardened  Pharaoh  on  his  o\'erthrow  in  the  Red 
Sea.' 

This  eminent  historian  and  philosoper,  whose 

*  The  latp  ezoellent  Bisbop  Horae.    Bee  his  letters  to 
Dr  AdMm  Smith. 


great  intellectual  powem  it  ■  aa  ImpowiUi  Mt 
to  admire,  as  not  to  lament  tbair  onhappj  on^ 
application,  has  been  oologind  by  his  friaid,ii 
coming  nearer  than  almost  any  other  man,  ts 
tlie  perfection  of  human  natnre  in  his  life;  ao^ 
has  been  almost  deified  §or  the  oool  eonrage  ao^ 
heroic  firmness  with  whieh  he  met  death.  Hit 
eloquent  panegyrist,  with  as  inndioaa  an  ianea. 
do  aa  has  ever  been  thrown  oat  afainet  ravtaM 
religion,  goes  on  to  observe,  thai  *  perhapa  it  is 
one  of  the  very  worst  circomatanoea  apaast 
Christianity,  that  very  fhw  of  ita  profeaaoffs  were 
ever  either  ao  moral,  ao  homane,  or  coold  m 
philosophically  govern  their  paariona,  aa  Ihi 
sceptical  David  Hume.' 

Yet  notwithstanding  thia  rieh  embaliaiag  of 
so  noble  a  compound  of*  matter  and  motion/ «• 
most  be  permitted  to  doabt  one  of  tha  tiaa  thi^p 
presented  for  our  admiratioa ;  we  moat  eilkar 
doubt  the  ao  mnoh  boasted   happinaaa  of  hii 
death,  or  the  ao  much  extolled  hnmanity  of  hii 
heart    We  must  be  permitted  to  aoapeet  Ihi 
soundness  of  that  benevolence  which  led  hin  ta 
devote  hia  latest  hours  to  prepare,  under  the  la* 
bcl  of  an  Ettay  on  Suicide,  a  potion  fiir  pustaritj 
of  so  deleterious  a  quality,  that  if  taken  bj  lla 
patient,  under  all  the  oircnrastanoaa  ia  whieh 
he  undertakea  to  prove  it  innocent,  might  baie 
gone  near  to  effect  the  extinction  of  the  whole 
human  race.    For  if  all  rational  beings^  aeoord* 
ing  to  this  posthnmoos  preseriptieB,  are  at  liber- 
ty to  procure  their  own  releaae  fnn  life,  *  nader 
pain  or  sickness,  shame  or  poverty,*  bow  largo 
a  portion  of  the  world  wonld  be  aalhariaBd  to 
quit  it  uncalled  I   For  how  many  are  aobject  ts 
the  two  latter  grievanoea ;  from  tiie  two  fermer 
how  few  are  altogether  exempt  !* 

The  energjr  of  that  ambition  which  ooold  coa- 
centrate  the  laat  efforts  of  a  powerful  mind,  tbs 
last  exertions  of  a  spirit  greedy  of  fame,  into  a 
project  not  only  for  destroying  the  aonls,  bat  Ibr 
abridging  the  lives  of  his  fellow  ereatnras,  loavos ' 
at  a  disgraceful  distance  the  inverted  thirst  of 
glory  of  the  man,  who  to  immortaliae  hia  own 
name,  set  fire  to  the  Temple  at  EpheaMi  Sncb 
a  burning  seal  to  annihilate  the  eternal  hope  of 
his  fellow  creaturea  might  be  philoaophy ;  bat 
surely  to  authorise  them  to  curtail  their  monl 
existence,  which  to  the  infidel  who  looko  fer  ao 
other,  must  be  invaluable,  was  not  philanlbropf. 

But  if  tliis  death  was  thought  wcnthy  of  beiaf 
blazoned  to  the  public  eje  in  all  the  warm  aod 
glowing  colours  with  which  affection  deeoraiai 
panegyrio ;  the  disciples  of  the  sameacbool  hoia 
been  in  general,  anxiously  solicitona  to  pradoeo 
only  the  more  creditable  matancoa  of  invindUo 
hardness  of  heart,  while  they  have  laboorcd  to 
cast  an  impenetrable  veil  m'er  the  ekaiaf  seena 
of  those  among  the  less  inflexible  of  the  fktv- 
nity,  who  have  establiahed  in  their  depaitiaf 
momenta,  any  symptoms  of  doubt,  any  iadieo- 

*  Anotlier  part  of  the  Ensmf  on  fikicWt,  has  ffMs  ya» 
MCP.— '  Whciiiiver  pain  or  snrrow  so  ftr  ofewosw  sqr 
pntienoo,  hr  to  make  roo  tired  of  lilb.  I  oiajr  eonclade 
that  I  am  recalled  flrom  my  fiation  in  the  plaiiirM  and 
mo«t  cxpmw  terms.'  And  Ofsin— 'When  I  (Ul  opna 
my  own  •wont,  I  receive  my  death  eqnoNf  from  the 
handti  of  the  Deity,  oa  if  it  bad  proceeded  mm  a  Hon.  a 
precipice,  or  a  fever.'  And  again— ^  Whore  is  tbe  rruae 
of  turning  a  few  oaness  of  Mood  Ona  their  natani 
ciiannsL* 
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ofdiitnwl,  rwpteting  thevaliditv  of  their  and  infidelity,  continue  with  fatal  ■occchi  to 

principlea : — Principles  which  thej  had  long  make  tucceMive  proselytes  through  ioccessife 
nuunuined  with  so  oioc^  zeal,  and  diasominat-  ages — if  their  works  last  so  long,  and  thus  se- 
ed with  so  much  industry.  cumulate  on  themselves  anguish  ever  growing 
In  spile  of  the  sedulous  anxiety  of  his  satel-  miseries  ever  multiplying,  without  hope  of  any 
liles  Ut  conceal  the  clouded  setting  of  tlie  great  lu-  mitigation,  without  hope  of  any  end  I 
■Binary  of  modern  infidelity,  from  which  so  many  A  more  recent  instance  of  the  temper  and 
■iiBOff  siars  have  filled  their  little  urns,  and  then  spirit  which  the  College  of  Infidelity  exhibili 
■il  op  for  original  lights  themselves;  in  spite  on  these  occasions  is  perhaps  less  generally 
of  the  paiae  taken — for  we  must  drop  metaphor  known.  A  person  of  our  own  time  and  country, 
*-lo  ehrond  from  all  eyes,  except  those  of  the  of  high  rank  and  talents,  and  who  ably  filled  a 
iaitiatad,  the  tenor  aiul  dismay  with  which  the  groat  public  situation,  had  unhappily  in  early 
Fbilonpher  of  Geneva  met  death,  met  his  sum-  Hie,  imbibed  principles  and  habits  analogous  to 
to  appear  before  that  God  whose  provi-  these  of  a  notoriously  profligate  society  of  which 


danea  1m  had  ridiculed,  that  Saviour  whose  he  was  a  member,  a  society,  of  which  the  very 

ckaraclar  and  offices  he  had  vilified^ — the  secret  appellation  it  delighted  to  distingoiab  itself 

was  betrayed.    In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  by,  is 

hm  his  aHoeifetas  to  bury  in  congenial  darkness  O&noe  and  torture  to  the  Mber  ear. 

tbe  agoQiee  which  in  his  last  hM>urs  oontradiclod  j^  j^e  near  Tiew  of  death,  at  an  advanced  aga, 

thm  aodaCMNie  blasphemies  of  a  Uborious  hfe  ^       ^^^^^  ,„j  ^^^  ^o^  possession  of  lie 

tpept  la  thMT  oropagation,  at  lut  like  his  great  «,ai ;  but  he  had  no  friend  about  him  to  whom 

iMlb«nlor,  he  MiCMd  and  rrsmUcd.  he  could  communicate  Uie  sUto  of  his  mind,  or 

Whatever  tha  sage  of  Feraey  might  bom  the  f^^  ^^om  he  could  derive  either  counsel  or 

me  rf  Journalists,  of  Academicians,  of  Ency-  consolation.    One  day  in  the  absence  of  his  at. 

aopodists,  of  the  Royal  Author  of  Bcrlm,  of  tendants  he  raised  bis  exhausted  body  on  hie 

BMelatioDisU  in  the  egg  of  his  own  hatching,  ^y      ^^^  .^^  ^^rew  himself  on  the  floor,  where 

eribU  grown  infidels  of  his  own  spawning ;  of  ^i  wL  found  in  great  agony  of  spirit,  with  a 

m  vrorld  into  which  he  had  been  for  more  than  prayer-book  in  bis  hand.    TTiis  detection  wae 

lialf  aeentuiT  industriously  infusing  a  venom.  ^^  ^^^^  .  ^^j^ct  for  ridicule  and  regret  to 

the  e&cta  of  which  will  be  long  felt,  the  ex-  ^i,  colleagues,  and   he    was    contemptuously 

pirng  philosopher  was  no  object  of  veneration  ^^^  ^f  as  a  pusillanimous  deserter  from  the 

to  his  iiuaafc--She  ODuld  have  recorded  'a  tale  ^  ^^^     The  phrase  used  by  them  to  ex. 

to  hYrow  up  the  soul,' the  horrori  of  which  were  pre.,  their  displeasure  at  his  apostacy  is  too 

ndQloQaly  attempted  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  ofiensive  to  find  a  pUce  here.'    Were  we  callod 

Bui  for  this  woman  and  a  fow  other  unbribed  ^  decide  between  the  two  riral  horror*, 

^lUMMS^  hM  friends  wouUl  probabW  have  en-  ^^  ^y^^^^^  f^^,  „^,  hesitaUon  in  pronouncing  this 

^7^!^.^  •^*^y  P>«  '^°'4  ""'^^  this  addition  d^^jh  .  2ess  unhappy  one  than  those  to  which 

to  the  far^iant  catalogue  of  happy  death^.^  ^^  ^ave  before  alluded. 

It  bM  been  a  not  uncommon  opinion  that  the  Another  weU  known  sceptic,  while  in  perfect 

worke  of  an  able  and  truly  pious  Chrulian  by  ^^^^  ^y^  measures  by  a  special  order,  to 

thttr  happy  tendency  to  awaken  the  careless  .^j         ^^^  ,„     intrusion  in  his  hist  sick, 

and  to  coovmoo  the  unbelieving,  may,  even  for  ^       b/whidi  he  might,  even  in  the  event 

a|ee  after  the  excellent  author  is  entered  into  ^f  delirium,  betray  any  doubtful  apprchensioi 

his  eternal  Mst,  by  the  accession  of  new  con-  ^^  ^^^  ^i  j,^  y^         hereafter  ;  or  in  any 

wrte  which  they  bring  to  ChruUanity,  con-  other  way  be  surprised  in  uttering  expressions 

^M  to  add  increasing  brightn««i  to  the  crown  ^^  terror,  and  thus  exposing  the  sUte  of  his 

ofthe  already  glorified  sainL    If  this  be  true,  „j„j^  j^  ^^^         .u^h  revdution  should  Uke 

"—  shall  imagination  presume  to  conceive,  j^^^^  ^y^-^^y^  his  heart  whispered  him  might 


Much  lees  how  shall  Unguago  express,  what  ^j^ly  happen. 

ui  be  expected  m  the  contrary  case  ?  How  »~^„j  ^^  ^^^     i„  Ihose  hmppy  deatk$  which 

■han  we  dare  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  progrcs-  ^y^  ^  ,jf^  ^f  ,^^^  impiei>,  !■  there  great 

aiie  torments  which  may  bo  ever  heaping  on  ^^  ^^  suspicion,  but  even  in- eases  where 

the  hMda  of  those  unhappy  men  of  genius,  who  ^j^^^  acknowledged  infidelity,  Uiere  has  been 

hafe  deroted  their  rare  talenU  to  promote  vice  ,  careless  lifo;  when  in  such  cases  we  hear  of 

•  •.  *_        ,■   ..    .^«...i...v  «%    V  a  sudden  death-bed  re/olution,  of  much  seeming 

•  It  is  s  well  atleftedfSut,  that  this  woman,  after  hif  ^  .  .  ,    .  ,  '       ,. ,„   ^^r-- 

dcsMM.  being  ipni  fbf  to  attend  another  penwn  in  dy.  contriUon,  succeeded  by  extraordinary  profes- 

isfcirramftances.  anxiously  inquirnd  if  the  patient  wsa  sions  of  joy  and  triumph,  we  should  be  Tery 

a  Mitl^man ;  for  that  the  had  mrently  been  »  dread-  cautious   of  pronouncing  on   their  real   state. 

nHv  isrrifM  in  wilnerainff  the  dyinjf  hoirori  of  Mont.  .    .  .,  ^    i«_„^  *i.    ^.:«..«*  «.r-  j.%.  ♦«  ii,.* 

4e  toltaire.  which  ■urpatJU  all  deiription.  that  ihe  Le*  «■  "ther  leave  the  penitent  of  a  day  to  that 

lad  If  solved  never  m  attend  any  other  person  of  that  mercy   against    which    ho  has   been   sinning 

m  aalsM  ibn  cuuld  be  amired  that  he  wa«  not  a  philo-  throuffh  a  whole  liiisr  These  *  Clinical  Converts,* 

SDsner.    Voltaire,  indeed,  aa  he  was  deflcient  in  the  ,,     iJ;,-^„  -  r.«^iim(«  nh»M>  of  iHa   clnniient 

■oraiiMHieMy  and  the  other  ijood  qualities,  which  ob-  l*®,**'!?'^  *  lavounle  plirase  ol  the  eloquent 

nd  ftr  Mr.  Hnme  ihe  aflMion  ofhis  fViendi.  wanted  bishop  Taylor,)  may  indeed  be  true  penitenU ; 

fineeritT.    Of  all  hisoUvr  vices,  hypocrisy  was  the  but  how  shall  we  pronounce  them  to  be  so  7 — 

"IJ^ThJ  .n'SJ.ton^'rf^Llirt^rJIi^Ai^*;  How  c«  we  concluJ.  that 'U»y  .re  A».d  unto 

he  tad  bonnd  himself  by  a  sulemn  pledite  never  to  sin*  unless  they  are  spared  to    live  unto  righte- 

tM  he  tad  exl«nninated  his  very  name  l>om  the  ousness  7' 


foes  sT  tto  earth,  be  was  not  ashamed  to  assist  refu- 
larly  M  ita  awfti  coeBnenioratioB  of  his  death  at  the       •  The  writer  had  this  anecdote  from  an  acquainunea 
I  of  the  nobh)  person  at  tte  tine  of  his  death. 
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Happily  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide. 
He  to  whose  broad  eye  the  foture  and  the  paat 
lie  open,  as  he  has  been  their  constant  witneas, 
■owill  ho  be  their  unerring  iudere.* 

But  the  admirers  of  certain  happy  deaths^  do 
not  even  pretend  that  any  such  change  appeared 
in  the  frieoda  of  whom  they  make  not  so  much 
the  panegyric  aa  the  apotheosis.  They  would 
even  think  repentance  a  derogation  from  the 
dignity  of  their  character.  Ihey  pronounce 
them  to  have  been  good  enough  as  they  were ; 
insisting  that  they  have  a  demand  for  happiness 
upon  God,  if  there  be  any  such  Being ;  a  claim 
upon  hea%-en,  if  there  be  any  such  place.  They 
are  satisfied  that  their  friend,  afler  a  life  spent 
*  without  God  in  the  world,*  without  evidencing 
any  marks  of  a  changed  heart,  without  even 
affecting  any  thing  like  repentance,  without  in- 
timating that  there  was  any  call  for  it,  died 

nONOUNClNO  HIUSEIjr  ilAPPT. 

But  nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  a  happy 
deaths  where  there  has  neither  been  religion  in 
the  life  nor  humility  in  its  clone,  where  its  course 
haa  been  without  piety,  and  its  termination  with- 
out repentance. 

Others  in  a  still  bolder  strain,  disdaining  the 
posthumous  renown  to  be  conferred  by  iurvi- 
Tcrs,  of  their  having  died  happily,  prudently 
aecore  their  own  fame,  and  changing  both  the 
tense  and  the  person  usual  in  monumental  in. 
■criptions,  with  prophetic  confidence  record  on 
their  own  sepulchral  marble,  that  they  shalLdio 
not  only  *  happy,'  but  *  grateful,' — tlie  pre- 
science of  philosophy  thus  assuming  as  certain 
what  the  humble  spirit  of  Christianity  only  pre- 
sumes  to  hope. 

There  is  another  reason  to  be  assigned  for 
the  charitable  error  of  indiscriminately  consign- 
ing our  departed  acquaintance  to  certain  hap- 
piness. Affliction,  as  it  is  a  tender,  so  it  is  a 
misleading  feeling;  especially  in  minds  na- 
turally  soft,  and  but  slightly  tinctured  with  re. 
li^ion.  The  death  of  a  friend  awakens  the 
kindest  feelings  of  the  heart  But  by  exciting 
true  sorrow,  it  oflcn  excites  false  charity.  Grief 
naturally  softens  every  fault,  love  as  naturally 
heightens  every  virtue.  It  is  right  and  kind 
to  consign  error  to  oblivion,  but  not  to  immor- 
tality. Charity  indeed  we  owe  to  the  dead  as 
well  as  to  the  living,  but  not  that  erroneous 
charity  by  which  truth  is  violated,  and  unde- 
served  commendation  lavished  on  those  whom 
truth  could  no  longer  injure.  To  calumniate 
the  dead  is  even  worse  than  to  violate  the  rights 
of  sepulture ;  not  to  vindicate  calumniated  worth, 
when  it  can  no  longer  vindicate  itself,  is  a 
crime  next  to  that  of  attacking  it  ^^  but  on  the 

•  Thft  primitive  church  carried  their  iiicrotlulity  of 
lhr»  appnarancm  orn^pnoiancc  so  far  an  to  require  not 
only  year*  of  forrow  for  •in,  but  perw?viTanci!  in  pietv, 
Seforo  thpy  wmiltl  admit  oflHndhrB  to  ihoir  communion  ; 
and  aa  a  test  of  their  sincrrity,  requinxl  tin?  uniform 
practice  of  tliose  virtuuH  moat  npiioHitu  to  their  fonnvr 
Ibices.  Were  thia  inaile  tlie  criterion  now,  wc  ihould 
not  NO  often  hear  furb  flamini*  accounta  of  converts,  ao 
exultinply  repotted,  before  time  haa  been  allowed  to  tr>' 
their  atability.  More  e»p.»cially  wv  should  not  bear  of 
so  many  triuinpYiunt  n>lations  of  deathbed  converta,  in 
whom  the  aympioma  muat  frequently  be  too  equivocal 
to  admit  the  puMtive  decision  of  human  wiadoin. 

t  What  a  generous  inatance  of  that  diaintereated  at- 
tadunent  which  survivct  the  grave  of  its  object  and  pi- 


dead,  charity,  though  wdl  ondenlood,  ■  6kn 
mistakingly  exercised. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  colleet  the  greatait 
quantity  of  hyperbole— falsehood  might  be  tos 
harsh  a  ierm-^n  the  least  given  time  and  spice, 
we  should  do  well  to  search  for  it  in  those  sacred 
edifices  expressly  ocmsecrated  to  truth.  There 
we  should  see  the  ample  mass  of  canoninjig 
kindness  which  fills  their  mural  decontioas^ 
expressed  in  all  those  flattering  records  inscribi 
ed  by  every  variety  of  motive  to  every  variety 
of  claim.  In  addition  to  what  is  dediealsd  to 
real  merit  by  roal  sorrow,  we  sboukl  hear  of 
tears  which  were  never  shed,  grief  which  wu 
never  felt,  praise  which  was  never  earned ;  ei 
should  see  what  is  raised  by  the  deoont  demuidi 
of  connexion,  by  tender,  but  undisceming  frisa^ 
ship,  by  poetic  licence,  by  ebquent  gratitude  ftr 
testamentary  favours. 

It  is  an  amiable  though  not  m  correct  M&af 
in  human  nature,  that,  fancying  we  liave  not 
done  justice  to  certaii^characters  during  their 
lives,  we  run  into  the  error  of  supposed  com- 
pensation by  over  estimating  them  afler  their 
decease. 

On  account  of  neighbourhood,  affinity,  long 
acquaintance,  or  some  pleasing  qualitie^  ws 
may  have  entertained  a  kindness  for  many  per- 
sons, of  whose  state  however,  while  they  lifed,- 
we  could  not  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity 
think  favourably.  If  their  sickness  Hmm  been 
long  and  severe,  our  compassion  having  been 
kept  by  that  circumstance  in  a  state  of  continued 
excitement,  though  we  lament  their  death,  yet 
we  feel  thankful  that  their  sufiering  is  at  an  end 
Forgetting  our  former  opinion,  and  the  course 
of  lite  on  which  it  was  framed,  we  fall  into  all 
the  common-place  of  consolation, — *  God  is  mer- 
ciful— wo  trust  that  they  are  at  rest— -what  a 
happy  release  they  have  had  !* — ^Nay,  it  b  well 
if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  entertain  a  kind  of 
vague  belief  thH\  thoir  better  qualities  joined  to 
their  suflreriiigs  have,  on  the  whole,  ensured 
their  felicity. 

Thus  at  once  losing  sight  of  that  word  of  God 
which  cannot  lie,  of  our  former  regrets  on  their 
subject,  losing  the  remembrance  of  their  defec- 
tive principles  and  thoughtless  conduct ;  without 
any  reasonable  ground  for  altering  our  oinnion^ 
any  pretence  for  entertaining  a  better  hope — ve 
assume  tiiat  they  arc  happy.  We  reason  as  if 
we  believed  that  the  suflTcring  of  the  body  had 
purchased  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  as  if  it  had 
rendered  any  doubt  almost  criminal.    We  seem 

oualy  rcaciiea  hia  reputation  from  ibe  assaults  of  n*- 
licnity,  waa  pven  by  the  late  excellent  bithop  Pnr 
tf  tiiF,  in  hia  animated  defence  of  arcbbi«linp  Becker!  Majr 
hia  own  fhir  fkme  never  rtand  in  need  of  anv  sucb  warm 
vindication,  which,  however,  it  could  not  fail  to  find  in 
the  bowui  of  every  eooil  man !— The  fine  Ulents  of  this 
lamented  prtdate,  uniformly  de\'oted  to  tlie  purpoaea  fat 
which  Ctod  gave  them— hia  life  directed  to  th«>ae  duties 
to  which  his  hi^h  profeaaional  alalion  calkil  hin— his 
Chrifitinn  gracea— thoec  eRf^aging  inannera  wbieh  abed 
a  aotl  lualre  on  the  firm  fidelity  uf  hia  friendsbipi— that 
kindness  which  waa  over  flowing  from  hia  bean  lo  his 
lipa— the  benignity  and  candour  which  distioguished 
not  Ilia  conversation  only,  but  hia  rnnduct  Ihnse  and 
all  ihoae  amiable  qualitiea,  that  gentle  temper  and  cor- 
rect ctieerfulneiw  with  which  he  adorned  soeieiy,  will 
ever  endear  hia  memory  lo  all  who  knew  him  intiraals* 
ly ;  and  let  hia  fhcnda  remember,  thai  to  imitate  his  via- 
1  tuea,  will  be  the  bea»  proof  of  their  rememberiof  then. 
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to  mtk»  oamhw  euj  on  the  fabeit  groand 
imafinable,  not  becaow  wo  believe  their  hearts 
were  changed,  bat  bocanae  thej  are  now  beyond 
mil  poaaibility  of  change. 

But  sorely  the  mere  eircamfrtance  of  death 
will  not  have  rendered  them  fit  for  that  heaven 
for  which  we  before  feared  they  were  unfit.  Far 
be  it  from  us,  indeed,  blind  and  sinful  as  we  are, 
to  pass  sentence  upon  tkem^  to  pass  sentence 
upon  any.  We  dare  not  venture  to  pronounce 
what  may  have  passed  between  God  and  their 
■oois,  even  at  the  last  hour.  We  know  that  in. 
finite  mercy  is  not  restricted  to  times  or  seascms; 
to  an  early  or  a  late  repentance :  we  know  not 
hut  in  that  little  interval  their  peace  was  made, 
their  pmrdon  granted,  through  the  atoning  blood, 
and  powerful  intercession  of  their  Redeemer. 
Nor  should  we  too  scrupulously  pry  into  the 
state  of  others,  never,  indeed,  except  to  benefit 
then  or  ourselves ;  we  should  rather  imitate  the 
example  of  Christ,  who  at  onoe  gave  an  admire- 
ble  lesson  of  meekness  and  charitable  judgment, 
when  avoiding  an  answer  which  might  have 
Jed  to  fVoitlesa  discussion,  he  gave  a  reproof  un- 
der the  shape  of  an  exhortation.  In  reply  to  the 
inquiry,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  saved,'  he  thus 
checked  vain  curiosity — *  Strive  (you)  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate.*  On  another  occasion,  in 
the  same  spirit,  he  corrected  inqus itivcness,  not 
by  an  answer,  but  by  an  interrogation  and  a 
pnoept^*  What  is  that  to  thee  ?    Follow  thou 


Bat  where  there  is  string  ground  to  appre- 
hend that  the  contrary  mdy  have  been  the  case, 
it  M  very  dangerous  to  pronounce  peremptorily 
on  the  safety  of  the  dead.  Because  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  they  are  en- 
tered  upon  a  state  of  happiness,  it  will  natu- 
rally and  Atally  tempt  us  to  lower  our  own 
stsndard.  If  we  arc  ready  to  conclude  that  thfy 
are  oow  in  a  state  of  glory  whose  principles  wc 
believed  to  be  incorrect,  whose  practice,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  we  know  to  have  been  negligent, 
who,  without  our  indulging  a  censorious  or  a 
preanmptuous  spirit,  we  thought  lived  in  a  stale 
ef  mind,  and  a  course  of  habits,  not  only  far 
from  right,  but  even  avowedly  inferior  to  our 
own ;  will  not  this  lead  to  the  conclusion,  either 
that  we  ourselves,  standing  on  so  much  higher 
groond,  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  grace, 
or  that  m  much  lower  than  ours  may  be  a  state 
of  safety  7  And  will  not  such  a  belief  tend  to 
slacken  our  endeavours,  and  to  lower  our  tone, 
both  of  faith  and  practice  7 

By  this  conclusion  wo  contradict  the  affect- 
ing aaaertion  of  a  very  sublime  poet, 

For  us  tbejr  sicken  and  fbr  us  they  die. 

For  while  we  are  thus  taking  and  giving  false 
comfort,  our  friend  as  to  us  will  have  died  in 
vain.  'Inatead  of  his  death  having  operated  as 
a  warning  voice,  to  rouse  us  to  a  more  animated 
piety,  it  will  be  rather  likely  to  lull  us  into  a 
dangerou*  security.  If  our  affection  has  so 
blinded  oar  judgment,  wo  shall  by  a  false  can- 
dour to  another,  aink  into  a  false  peace  ourselves. 

It  will  be  a  wounding  circumstance  to  the 
feelings  of  surviving  friendship,  to  see  a  person 
uf  looee  habiti,  whom  though  we  love,  yet  wo 

Vol.  I. 


feared  to  admonish,  and  that  because  we  loved 
him ;  for  whom,  though  we  saw  his  danger,  yet 
perhaps  we  neglected  to  pray;  to  see  him 
brought  to  that  ultimate  and  fixed  state  in  which 
admonition  is  impossible,  in  which  prayer  is  not 
only  fruitless,  but  unlawful. 

Another  distressing  circumstance  frequently 
occurs.  We  meet  with  affectionate  but  irreli. 
gious  parents,  who  though  kind  and  perhaps 
amiable,  havo  neither  lived  themselves,  nor  edu^ 
cated  their  families  in  Christian  principles,  nor 
in  habits  of  Christian  piety.  A  child  at  tho 
age  of  maturity  dies.  Deep  is  the  affliction  of 
the  doting  parent  The  world  is  a  blank.  Ho 
looks  round  for  comfort  where  ho  has  been  ac- 
customed to  look  for  it  among  his  friends.  He 
finds  it  not  He  looks  op  for  it  where  he  hae 
not  been  accustomed  to  seek  it.  Neither  hie 
heart  nor  his  treasure  has  been  laid  up  in  nea- 
ven.  Yet  a  psroxysm,  of  what  may  be  termed 
natural  devotion,  gives  tn  his  grief  an  air  of 
piety.  The  first  cry  of  anguish  is  commonly 
religious. 

The  lamented  object  perhaps,  through  utter 
ignorance  of  the  awful  gulf  which  was  opening 
to  receive  him,  added  to  a  tranquil  temper, 
might  have  expired  without  evincing  any  great 
distress,  and  his  happy  death  is  industriously 
proclaimed  through  the- neighbourhood,  and  the 
mourning  parents  have  only  to  wish  that  their 
latter  end  may  be  like  his.  They  cheat  at  once 
their  sorrow  and  their  souls,  with  the  soothing 
notion  that  they  shall  soon  meet  their  beloved 
child  in  Heaven.  Of  this  they  perr uade  them- 
selves  as  firmly  and  as  fondly,  as  if  both  they 
and  the  object  of  their  grief  had  been  living  in 
the  way  which  leads  thithor.  Oh,  for  that  un- 
bought  treasure,  a  sincere,  a  real  friend,  who 
might  lay  hold  on  the  propitious  moment !  When 
tlic  heart  is  softened  by  sorrow,  it  might  possi- 
bly, if  ever,  be  led  to  its  truo  remedy.  This 
would  indeed  be  a  more  unequivocal,  because 
more  painful  act  of  friendship  than  pouring  in 
the  lulling  opiate  of  false  consolation,  which  we 
arc  too  ready  to  administer,  because  it  savefoor 
own  feelings,  while  it  sooths,  without  healing, 
those  of  the  mourner. 

But  perhaps  the  integrity  of  the  friend  con- 
quers his  timidity.  Alas  !  he  is  honestly  explicit 
to  unattending  or  to  offended  ears.  They  refuse 
to  hear  tho  voice  of  tho  charmer.  But  if  the 
mourners  will  not  endure  the  voice  of  exhorta- 
tion now,  while  there  is  hope,  how  will  they  en- 
dure  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  when  hope  is 
at  an  end  7  If  they  will  not  bear  the  gentle 
whisper  of  friendship,  how  will  they  bear  the 
voice  of  the  accusing  angel,  the  terrible  sentence, 
of  the  incensed  Judge  7  If  private  reproof  be 
intolerable,  how  will  they  stand  the  being  made 
a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  even  to  the 
whole  assembled  universe,  to  the  whole  creation 
of  God? 

But  iniitcad  of  converting  the  friendly  warn- 
ing to  their  eternal  benefit,  they  arc  probably 
wholly  bent  on  their  own  vindication.  Still  their 
character  is  dearer  to  them  than  their  souL 
*  Wo  never,'  say  they,  •  were  any  man*s  enemy.* 
Yes — you  have  been  the  enemy  of  all  to  whom 
you  have  given  a  bad  example.  You  have  espe. 
cially  been  the  enemy  to  your  children  in  wbonft 
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you  have  implanted  no  christian  principl 
Still  they  insiat  with  the  prophet  that  *  there  is 
no  iniquity  in  them  that  can  be  called  iniquity.* 
*  Wo  have  wronged  no  one,*  say  they,  *  we  have 
given  to  every  one  his  due.  We  have  done  our 
duty.*  Your  first  duty  was  to  God.  You  have 
robbed  your  Maker  of  the  service  due  to  Him. 
You  have  robbed  your  Redeemer  of  the  souls 
he  died  to  save.  You  have  robbed  your  own 
soul  and  too  probably  the  souls  of  those  whom 
you  have  so  wretchedly  educated,  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. 

Thus  the  flashes  of  religion  which  darted  in 
upon  their  conscience  in  the  first  burst  of  sor- 
row, too  frequently  die  away ;  they  ezpira  be- 
fyn  the  grief  which  kindled  them.  They  resort 
again  to  their  old  resource,  the  world,  which  if 
it  cannot  soon  heal  their  sorrow,  at  least  soon 
diverts  it 

To  shut  our  eyes  upon  death  as  an  object  of 
terror  or  of  hope,  and  to  consider  it  only  as  a 
release  or  an  extinction,  is  viewing  it  under  a 
character  which  is  not  its  own.  But  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  at  any  rate,  and  then  boast  that  we 
do  not  fear  the  thing  we  do  not  think  of  is  not 
difficult  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  think  of  it  with- 
out alarm  if  we  do  not  include  its  consequences. 
But  to  him  who  frequently  repeats,  not  me- 
chanically, but  devoutly,  *  we  know  tliat  thou 
•halt  come  to  be  our  Judge,*  deatli  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indiffisrenoe. 

Another  cause  of  these  happy  deatht  is  that 
many  think  salvation  a  slight  thing,  tliat  heaven 
is  cheaply  obtained,  that  a  merciful  God  is  easily 
pleased,  that  we  are  Christians,  and  that  mercy 
comes  of  course  to  those  who  have  always  pro- 
fwficd  to  believe  that  Christ  died  to  purchase  it 
for  them.  This  notion  of  God  being  more  mer- 
ciful tlian  ho  has  any  where  declared  himself  to 
be,  instead  of  inspiring  them  with  more  grati- 
tude to  him,  inspires  more  confidence  in  them- 
selves. This  corrupt  faith  generatea  a  corrupt 
morality.  It  leads  to  this  strange  consequence, 
not  to  make  them  love  God  better,  but  to  ven- 
taro.on  offending  him  more. 

People  talk  as  if  the  act  of  death  madoa^com- 
ulete  change  in  the  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
condition  of  man.  Death  is  the  vehicle  to  ano- 
ther state  of  being,  but  possesses  no  power  to 
qualify  us  for  that  state.  In  conveying  us  to  a 
new  world  it  does  not  give  us  a  new  heart  It 
puts  the  unalterable  stamp  of  decision  on  the 
character,  but  does  not  transform  it  into  a  cha- 
racter diametrically  opposite. 

Our  affections  themselves  will  be  rather  raised 
than  altered.  Their  tendencies  will  be  tlie  same, 
though  their  advancement  will  be  incomparably 
higher.  They  will  be  exalted  in  tlioir  degree, 
but  not  changed  in  their  nature.  They  will  be 
purified  from  all  earthlv  mixtures,  cleansed  from 
all  human  pollutions,  tne  principle  will  be  clear- 
ed from  its  imperfections,  but  it  will  not  become 
another  principle.  Ho  that  is  unholv  will  not 
be  made  holy  by  death.  The  heart  will  not  have 
a  new  object  to  seek,  but  will  be  directed  more 
.titonsely  to  the  same  object 

The^  who  love  God  here  will  love  him  far 
Here  m  heaven,  because  they  will  know  him 
hi  better.  Thero  he  will  reign  without  a  com- 
^titor.  They  who  served  him  here  in  sinceritf . 


will  there  senra  him  io  p«rfiwtio>i  If 'tha  poN 
in  heart  shall  see  God,*  lot  as  remmnfaor  that 
this  purity  is  not  to  be  contracted  after  wo  have 
been  admitted  to  its  remuneration.  Tho  beatL 
tude  is  pledged  as  a  reward  for  the  purity,  not 
as  a  qualification  for  it  Purity  will  be  suUb 
mated  in  heaven,  but  will  not  begin  to  be  pnv 
duoed  there.  It  is  to  be  acquired  by  passing 
through  the  refiner's  fire  here,  not  tfaroogb  tho 
penal  and  expiatory  fire  which  human  ingeniuty 
dovised  to  purge  offimding  man 

From  tlw  foul  dasdsdoiis  in  his  days  of  natata 

The  extricated  spirit  will  be  loparatod  fimn  the 
feoulenoe  of  all  that  belongs  to  sin,  to  wnm.  Is 
self.  We  shall  indeed  find  ouraelvoo  new,  ks- 
cause  spiritualiaed  beings ;  but  if  tho  eaatof  ihi 
mind  were  not  in  a  great  measure  tho  nmt, 
how  should  we  retain  our  identity  7  The  soil 
will  there  become  that  which  it  here  doaired  Is 
be,  that  which  it  mourned  becauae  it  was  so  isr 
from  being.  It  will  have  obtained  that  eomplsle 
victory  over  its  corruptions  which  it  bore  only 
desired,  a*hich  it  hero  only  struggled  to  eblsia. 

Here  our  love  of  spiritiiul  things  is  anperiiw 
duced,  there  it  will  be  our  natural  frama.  Tlie 
impression  of  God  on  our  hearts  will  be  stamped 
deeper,  but  it  will  not  be  a  diffiirent  imprasHon. 
Our  obedience  will  be  more  voluntary,  boeaose 
there  will  be  no  rival  propensities  to  obstmct  it 
It  will  be  more  entire,  because  it  will  havb  to 
struggle  with  no  counteracting  force. — Here  we 
sincerely  though  imperfectly  love  the  law  of 
God,  even  though  it  oontrouls  our  perrorso  will, 
though  it  contradicts  our  corruptions.  There 
our  love  will  be  complete,  because  our  will  will 
retain  no  perverseness,  and  our  oorroptiona  will 
be  done  away. 

Repentance,  precious  at  all  seasons,  in  the 
season  of  health  is  noble.  It  is  a  generous  prin- 
ciple when  it  overtakes  us  surrounded  with  lbs 
prosperities  of  life,  when  it  is  not  put  off  till  dis- 
tress drives  us  to  it  Seriousness  of  spirit  is 
most  acceptable  to  God  when  danger  is  out  of 
sight,  preparations  for  death  when  death  appears 
to  be  at  a  distance. 

Virtue  and  piety  are  founded  on  the  nators 
of  things,  on  the  laws  of  God,  not  on  any  viciSi 
ctitudes  in  human  circumstancea.  Irreligioo, 
folly,  and  vice,  are  just  as  unreasonable  in  the 
meridian  of  life  as  at  the  approach  of  death. 
They  strike  us  difierently  but  they  always  re- 
tain their  own  charscter.  Every  argument 
against  an  irreligious  death  is  equally  cogent 
against  an  irreligious  life.  Piety  and  penitence 
may  be  quickened  by  the  near  view  of  death, 
but  the  reasons  fi>r  practising  them  are  not 
founded  on  its  nearness.  Death  may  stimulate 
our  fears  fur  the  consequences  of  vice,  but  fur- 
nishes no  motive  for  avoiding  it,  which  Chris- 
tianity had  not  taught  before.  The  necessity 
of  religion  is  as  urgent  now  as  it  will  be  jrhen 
we  are  dying.  It  may  not  appear  so,  bat  the 
reality  of  a  thing  docs  not  depend  on  appear- 
ances. Bo8ides,  if  the  necessity  of  being  reli- 
gious depended  on  the  approach  of  death,  what 
moment  of  our  lives  is  there,  in  whidi  we  haTO 
any  security  against  it?  In  every  point  of  TJeWi 
therefore,  the  same  necessitr  tor  hiSmg  religiou 
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•lAriMi  wbra  «B  an  ia  fbU  heilih  m  wlm  a 
•IV  ■bout  to  die. 

Wa  naj  Iben  iiirl7  irriTB  at  Ihii  eone)iiii« 
dial  tlien  it  no  iKipfj  dratk  bul  thil  which  em 
flDCto  lo  ■  iappy  immnUlily  .—No  jay  in  pa 
•jOf  off'*'"  body,  ifwahiranot  put  on  Iha  Lor 
Jerai  Cliriat ; — Jfo  oonKilalion  ia  ™c«ping  froi 
tbamiMriaaof  lima,  till  we  hmva  obtained  awe 
iroondad  hope  of  a  Uenad  eternity. 


Avmomit  ii  the  echool  in  which  ^reat  tii 
Maiajaaaquirad,  iawhicb  great  characlan  tr 
ftraed.  It  ii  a  kind  oC  moial  Gymnuium,  ii 
which  the  diaciplaa  of  Chriit  ate  trained  t 
Mbaat  aMTciia,  hardy  eierUon,  and  e•Te^ 
esnflicL 

We  do  nol  hear  of  martial  beroee  in  '  the  caln 
■■^  Pif^'r  '''"■  <^  P?«">'  nor  of  the  moet  emi 
nnt  aiinta  in  the  quiat  and  unmoloated  period) 
«r«ccIeaiaaUeal  hiriory.  We  are  ftr  from  deny 
IMg  Ihal  Uw  principle  ofcouraga  in  the  wairiar 
iw  of  piety  in  the  mint  cnnlinuci  to  auhiiat,  read] 
■a  ba  brongbt  into  action  when  perili  beul  lh< 
aoODtrr  «r  tfiali  avail  the  church  ;  but  it  muei 
bo  allowed  thai  in  long  patioda  of  inaction,  boU 
«■  ItaUc  ta  decay. 

The  Chriatian,  in  oar  oomparaliraly  tranqui: 
oay,  ia  iMp^ly  aienpt  from  the  Iriali  and  thi 
mrea^  whieb  the  annaia  of  parieculian  record 
Thanka  to  the  talabliahntenl  of  a  pure  Chria 
Uanity  in  Iha  ehsrch,  thanka  to  the  infuaion  of 
the  MBa  piu«  prineipta  into  our  lawa,  and  lo  the 
auU  tad  loIeralinE  ipiril  of  botli— 4  roan  ia  k 
br  Irani^baiBg  liable  to  pain>  and  penalUei  foi 
""  '        '   "o  hii  religioQ,  llwl  he  ia  pro- 


6r  hia  Tiolatiou  of  reli^.^,,  „„ .^„  ^„„ 

far  bi>  obeervancr  of  them.* 

Tel  alill  theChritlim  ia  noleiempt  from  hii 
indiTidwl,  hia  appropriate,  bia  undefined  triala. 
Wa  nfar  not  merely  lo  thoaa  '  cruel  mockinga,' 
which  Ibeacutaaaneibilityortheapaallo  lad  him 
1  the  aanw  caldogue  with  bonda,  im. 
'■,  Bitle  and  mattyi  ' 


-"^-dom  il*elf.  We 
allnda  not  altogether  to  thoae  miareptearnUtiona 
aad  eaiomniaa  to  wliich  the  aealoua  Chriitian  ia 
pcenliarlj  liable ;  n  -    -    - 

eahiM  to  which  hii 


hin 


'ively  to  thoae  d 
mry  adlicianca  to  the  prin- 


.  .._.  entiialj  to  thoee  < .._.—  _,.,,„^. 

^  eredit,  of  advancement,  of  popular  ap[Jaui«, 
lo  which  hie  refilling  lo  aail  with  tha  tide  of 
I^olar  opioioo  may  compel  him  ;  nor  Milaly  lo 
ne  duadeantagea  which  nnder  certain  cireum- 
*'weaa  hia  not  preferriflK  expediency  to  princi- 
ple may  upoM  him.  fiat  Iha  tniiy  good  man 
M  nrt  only  often  called  to  atru^le  wilJi  triaJa  of 
lar^e  dimenaiona,  with  aiigcncio*  of  obrioua 
dfaeohy,   but  to  encouKter  othcia  which  are 


Mm  undaratood  Iban  deRned. 


were  he  left  to  batten  undialurbed,  in  peocefd 
aeeurily.  on  the  unwholesome  paalurea  of  rank 
proaperily.  TJie  thick  oihalatLona  drawn  up 
from  thit  groaa  eoil  r 


■  prefanted  from 


; — 10  liw  innbned 

The  pempered  ChriaUan  Ihtia  continually  gra. 
ritaling  to  Ihe  earth,  would  hire  hie  heart  nlri* 
bent  to  ' 

Blrln  in  krn  up  a  tVail  anil  fenijrb  belu 
After  thii  mortil  chanfc,  to  tacr  tme  Hrranla. 

It  ii  an  unapeikable  bleaeing  that  no  enntt 
■e  left  to  tha  choice  of  beinga,  who  from  theji 
:_j would  aflldom  fail  lo  o" 


Wtn  circumatancea  at  our  own  diipoaal  we 
ihonld  allot  ouraelTea  nothing  but  ease  and  tne. 
ceiB,  but  richea  and  ftme,  bul  protracted  yoatb, 
fwrnetaal  health,  unraried  happineaa. 

All  Ihia  aa  it  wnold  not  be  rery  unnatural,  ao 
93rhapf  it  would  nol  be  Tory  wrong,  for  beingi 
who  were  alwava  to  lira  on  earth,  Bot  fin-  be. 
inge  who  are  placed  here  in  a  atilB  of  trial  and 
lot  ealabtiihcd  in  their  final  home,  nhoae  eon. 
litian  in  eternity  depend*  on  the  uw  Ihoy  mako 
)f  lime,  nothing  would  ba  more  daogerona  than 
>uch  a  power,  nothing  more  fatal  than  the  con- 

^[lencea  to  which  anch  a  power  would  lead, 
f  a  aurfrson  ware  to  put  in  the  hand  of  a 
eounded  patient  the  probe  or  the  lancet,  with 
tow  much  falae  tenderneea  would  be  treat  him. 
■elff  How  akin.dcep  would  be  tha  ezamina- 
ton,  how  alight  the  incision!  The  patient 
rould  eecape  the  pain,  bul  tha  wound  might 
iroTc  mortal.  The  practitioner  thererore  wisely 
laea  hia  inatrumenU  himaelf.  He  goei  deep 
lerhape,  bul  nol  deeper  than  the  case  dcmande. 
The  pain  may  be  acute  but  the  life  ia  praserred. 
Thua  Ha  in  whose  handa  we  arv,  ia  loo  gmi, 
""'  ''™ "  •-  •--•  -  -ith  ouraclfea. 


nol  [nation  a,  that  wi 


I]  not  conlr 
ill  nol  impo 


adici  a 


I  swsaiiaii  atleadinr 


inflict  on 

lurael  vcs  any  voluntary  pain,  howETer  neceasary 
he  infliction,  however  salutary  tbe  cObcI  God 
fiaciously  does  this  for  us  bimsolf.or  he  knows 
t  would  never  be  done. 

A  Chrialian  ia  liable  to  the  aame  Borrows  and 
ufibringa  wilh  other  mon :  he  haa  no  where 
ny  promise  of  immunity  from  the  troublce  of 
ift,  but  ho  has  a  merciful  promise  of  support 
nder  ihem.  He  conaidora  them  in  anothar 
iew,  he  bears  Ihcm  wilh  another  spirit,  he  im 
roves  them  to  other  purpoees  (ban  those  whoee 
icwe  are  bounded  by  this  world.  Whatever 
inybc  the  inslrumenlB  of  hia  sufferings,  whether 
icknesa,  Idhcb,  calumnies,  persecutions,  be 
nows  that  it  proceeds  from  God  ;  all  mean*  ar« 
IIS  iiiatrumenta.  All  interior  cauaea  operate  bv 
[II  directing  hand. 
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We  Mid  that  a  Christtan  ii  liable  to  thyame 
sufFeriniya  with  other  men.  Migrht  we  i(5t  re- 
peat  wliat  we  liave  before  said,  that  his  very 
Christian  profession  is  often  the  cause  of  his 
sufTeringfi  7  They  are  the  badffo  of  hit  diaciple- 
■hip,  the  evidences  of  his  Fa0ier*8  love ;  they 
are  at  once  the  marks  of  God*s  favour,  and  the 
materials  of  his  own  future  happiness. 

What  were  the  arguments  of  worldly  advan- 
tagfe  held  out  through  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, to  induce  the  world  to  embrace  tlie  religion 
it  taught  7  What  was  the  condition  of  St.  Paul's 
introduction  to  Christianity  ?  It  was  not — I  will 
erown  him  with  honour  and  prosperity,  with 
dignity  and  pleasure,  but— ^I  will  show  him  how 
great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake.* 

What  were  the  virtues  which  Christ  chiefly 
taught  in  his  discourses  ?  What  were  the  graces 
he  most  recommended  by  his  example  7  Self< 
denial,  mortification,  patience,  long-suffering, 
xenouncing  ease  and  pleasure.  These  are  the 
narks  which  have  ever  since  its  first  appearance, 
distinguished  Christianity  from  all  the  religions 
in  the  world,  and  on  that  account  evidently  prove 
its  divine  original.    Ease,  splendour,  external 

Srosperity,  conquest,  made  no  part  of  its  esta- 
liahment.  Other  empires  have  been  founded 
in  the  blood  of  the  vanquished. — the  dominion 
of  Christ  was  founded  in  his  own  blood.  Most 
of  the  beatitudes  which  infinite  compassion  pro. 
nounced,  have  the  sorrows  of  earth  lor  theii 
■ubject,  but  the  joys  of  heaven  for  their  com- 
pletbn. 

To  establish  this  religion  in  the  world,  the 
Almighty,  as  his  own  word  assures  us  subverted 
kingdoms  and  altered  the  face  of  nations.  *  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  of  HoHts,*  (by  his  prophet 
Haggai)  *  yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will 
■hake  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  tlic  sea 
and  the  dry  land  ;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations, 
mnd  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come*  Could 
a  religion,  the  kingdom  of  which  was  to  be 
founded  by  such  awful  means,  be  established,  be 

Srpetuated,  without  involving  the  sufierings  of 
I  subjects. 

If  the  Christian  course  had  been  meant  for  a 
mth  of  roses,  would  the  life  of  the  author  of 
Christianity  have  been  a  path  strewed  with 
thorns  7  *  He  made  for  us,*  says  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  *  a  covenant  of  sufferings,  his  very  pro- 
mises were  sufferings ;  his  rewards  were  suffer- 
ings, and  his  arguments  to  invite  men  to  follow 
him  were  only  taken  from  sufferings  in  this  life, 
and  tlje  reward  of  sufferings  hercaflcr. 

But  if  no  prince  but  the  Prince  of  Peace  ever 
set  out  with  the  proclamation  of  the  reversionary 
naturjB  of  his  empire — if  no  otlier  king,  to  allay 
avarice  and  check  ambition,  ever  invited  sub- 

1'ecti  by  the  unalluring  declaration  that  *  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world* — if  none  other 
ever  declared  that  it  was  not  dignity  or  honours, 
valour  or  talents  that  made  them  *  worthy  of 
him,*  but  *  taking  up  the  cross* — if  no  other  ever 
made  tlie  sorrows  which  would  attend  his  fol- 
lowers a  motive  for  their  attachment — ^yet  no 
other  ever  had  tlie  goodness  to  promise,  or  the 
power  to  make  his  promise  good,  that  he  would 
give  *  rest  to  the  heavy  laden.*  Other  sovereigns 
nave  *  overcome  the  world*  for  their  own  ambi- 
tion, but  none  besides  ever  thought  of  making 


,th0  *  tribulation'  which  abouU  bt  the  efibettT 
that  conquest,  a  ground  for  animating  the  fidcUtf 
of  his  followers — ever  thought  of  bidding  thso 

*  be  of  pfood  cheer,*  becaoiie  ne  had  ovarconie  tha 
world  in  a  aenee  which  waa  to  make  hia  ■ubjecU 
lose  all  hope  of  rising  in  it 

The  apostle  to  the  Philippiana  enameratad  it 
among  the  honours  and  distinctiona  prepared 
for  his  most  favoured  oonverta,  not  oolj  that 

*  they  should  believe  in  Chriat,*  bat  that  Ihey 
should  also  *  suffer  for  him.'  Any  other  religioii 
would  have  made  use  of  such  a  promise  u  an 
argument  to  deter,  not  to  attract.  That  a  reli. 
gion  should  flourish  the  more  under  each  dis. 
couraging  invitations,  with  the  threat  of  evaa 
degrading  circumstances  and  absolute  losses,  is 
an  unanswerable  evidence  that  it  waa  of  no  hu- 
man origin. 

It  is  among  the  mercies  of  God,  that  he 
strengthens  the  virtues  of  his  acrvanta  by  hard, 
enuig  them  uador  the  cold  and  bracing  dimale 
of  adverse  fortune,  instead  of  leaving  them  Id 
languish  under  the  shining  but  withering  ma 
of  unclouded  prosperity.  When  they  cannot  be 
attracted  to  him  by  gentler  influenoea,  be  sends 
these  salutary  storms  and  tempests,  which  porify 
while  they  alarm.  Our  gracious  Father  knows 
that  eternity  is  long  enough  for  bis  childrai  to 
be  happy  in. 

The  character  of  Christianity  may  be  seen  br 
the  very  images  of  military  conflict,  nnder  which 
the  Scriptures  so  frequently  exhibit  iL  Soffrring 
is  the  initiation  into  a  Christian's  oalling.  It  is 
his  education  for  iieaven.  Shall  the  scnblar  re- 
bel  at  the  discipline  which  is  to  fit  him  for  his 
profession ;  or  the  soldier  at  the  exercise  which 
is  to  qualify  him  for  victory  7 

But  the  Christian's  trials  do  not  all  spring 
from  without.  He  would  think  them  oompanu 
tively  easy,  had  he  only  the  opposition  of  men 
to  struggle  against,  or  even  the  severer  dispen- 
sations of  God  to  sustain.  If  he  has  a  conflict 
witli  the  world,  he  has  a  harder  conflict  with  sin. 
His  bosom  foe  is  his  most  unyielding  enemy: 

niti  warfhro  iit  within,  there  unfktigned 
Uii  fervent  spirit  labaura. 

This  it  is  which  makes  his  other  triak  heavTr 
which  makes  his  power  of  sustaining  them  wesx, 
which  renders  his  conquest  over  them  slow  and 
inconclusive ;  which  too  oflen  solicits  him  ts 
oppose  interest  to  duty,  indolence  to  resistance, 
and  self-induljErence  to  victory. 

This  world  is  the  stage  on  which  worldly  men 
more  exclusively  act,  and  the  things  of  the  world, 
and  the  applause  of  the  world,  are  the  rewards 
which  they  propose  to  themselves.  These  thqr 
often  attain — with  these  they  are  satisfied.  Thsy 
aim  at  no  higher  end,  and  of  their  aim  they  are 
not  disappointed.  But  let  nut  the  Christian  re- 
pine at  the  success  of  those  whose  motives  bs 
rejects,  whose  practices  he  dares  not  adopt, 
whose  ends  ho  deprecates.  If  ho  feel  any  dis- 
position to  murmur  w^en  ho  sees  the  irreJi^ioos 
in  great  prosperity,  let  him  ask  himself  if  he 
would  tread  their  path  to  attain  their  end — ^if  he 
would  do  their  work  to  obtain  their  wages  ?  He 
knows  he  would  nut.  Let  him  then  cnccrfuUy 
leave  them  to  scramble  for  the  prizes,  and  jostle 
for  the  places,  which  the  world  temptinglj  dqUs 
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•at,  bvt  whieii  1m  will  not  porchue  at  the 
world*!  price. 

CanMilt  the  pe^  of  history,  and  obeenre,  not 
only  if  the  beat  men  have  been  the  moet  snc- 
^oeBsfui,  but  even  if  thej  have  not  often  eminent- 
ly fiiiled  in  f reat  enterpriiea,  undertaken  per. 
h|pa  on  the  purest  prineiplet ;  while  unworthy 
inatrnmenis  have  been  often  employed,  not  only 
to  produoe  dangerous  revolutions,  but  to  brioj^ 
about  events  ultimately  tending^  to  the  public 
bene£t ;  enterprises  in  which  good  men  feared 
to  engage,  which  pcrhape  they  were  not  com- 
peteot  to  effect,  or  in  effecting  which  they  might 
have  wounded  their  conscience  and  endangered 
their  souls. 

Good  caoses  are  not  always  conducted  by 
f  nod  men.     A  good  cause  may  be  connnocted 
with  something  that  is  not  good,  with  party  for 
instance.     Party  often    does  that    for  virtue, 
which  virtue  is  not  able  to  do  for  herself;  and 
thus  the  right  cause  is  promoted  and  effected  by 
aome  subordinate,  even  by  some  wrong  motive. 
A  worldly  man,  connecting  himself  with  a  re- 
ligious eause,  gives  it  that  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  tha  world,  which  neither  its  own  recti- 
tuda,  nor  that  of  its  religious  supporters   had 
been  able  to  give  iL    Nay  the  very  piety  of  its 
advocates — fur  worldly   men    always  connect 
piety  with  imprudence — had  brought  the  wis. 
^om,  or  at  least  the  expediency  of  the  cau«e  into 
suspicion,  and  it  is  at  last  carried  by  a  means 
Ibreign  to  itselfl    The  character  of  the  cause 
mast  be  lowered,  we  had  almost  said,  it  must  in 
a  certain  degree  be  deteriorated,  to  suit  the 
general  taate,  even  to  obtain  the  approl>ation  of 
that  mnltitode  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 
How  long,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  ob. 
•erve  in  another   connexion,    had  the   world 
groaned  under  the  most  tremendous  engine 
which  superstition  and  despotism,  in  dreadful 
oonfederation,  ever  contrived  to  force  the  con- 
sciences, and  torture  the  bodies  of  men ;  where 
racks  were  used  for  persuasion,  and  flames  for 
arguments !  The  best  of  men   for  ages  have 
been  mourning  under  this  dread  tribunal,  with- 
out  being  competent  to  effect  its  overthrow ;  the 
worst  of  men  have  been  able  to  accomplish  it 
with  a  word. — It  is  a  humiliating  lesson  for  good 
men,  when  they  thus  see  how  entirely  instru- 
mentality may  be  separated  from  personal  virtue. 
We  still  fall  into  the  error  of  which  the  pro- 
phet  so  long  ago  complained,  *  we  call  the  proud 
nappy/  and  the  wicked  fortunate,  and  our  hearts 
.aie  too  apt  to  rise  at  their  successes.    We  pre- 
tend indeed  that  they  rise  with  indignation;  but 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  with  this  indignation 
■is  mixed  a  little  envy,  a  little  rebellion  against 
God?  We  murmur,  though  we  know  that  when 
the  instmment  has  finished  his  work,  the  divine 
amployer  throws  him  by,  cuts  him  off,  lets  him 
perish- 
But  yon  envy  him  in  the  midst  of  that  work, 
to  accomplish  which  he  has  sacrificed  every 
principle  of  justice,  truth,  and  mercy.    Is  this 
a  man  to  bm  envied  f  Is  this  a  prosperity  to  be 
grudged  7  Would  you  incur  the  penalties  of  that 
happmeas  at  which  you  are  not  ashamed  to 
murmur  ? 

Dut  ia  it  happiness  to  commit  sin,  to  be  ab- 
oorred  by  good  men,  to  ofiend  God,  to  ruin  his 


own  ipul  7  Do  yon  really  consider  a  temporary 
success  a  recompence  for  deeds  which  will  en. 
sure  eternal  woe  to  the  perpetrator  ?  Is  the  sue- 
cessful  bad  man  happy?  Of  what  materials 
then  is  happiness  made  up  ?  Is  it  composed  of  a 
disturbed  mind  and  an  unquiet  conscience? 
Are  dout>t  and  difficalty,  are  terror  and  appre. 
bension,  are  distrust  and  suspicion,  felicities  for 
which  a  Christian  would  renounce  his  peace, 
would  displease  his  Maker,  would  risk  his  soul  7 
— ^Think  of  the  hidden  vulture  that  feeds  on  the 
vitals  of  successful  wickedness,  and  your  repin. 
ings,  your  envy,  if  you  are  so  unhappy  as  to  feel 
envy,  will  cease.  Yonr  indignation  will  be  con. 
verted  into  compassion,  your  execrations  into 
prayer. 

But  if  he  feel  neither  the  scourge  of  conscience 
Dor  the  sting  of  remorse,  pity  him  the  more. 
Pity  him  for  the  very  want  of  that  addition  to 
his  unhappineas :  for  if  he  added  to  his  miseries 
that  of  anticipating  his  punishment,  he  might 
be  led  by  repentance  to  avoid  it  Can  you 
reckon  the  blinding  the  eyes  and  the  hardening 
his  heart,  any  part  of  his  happiness?  This 
opinion,  however,  you  practically  adopt,  when, 
ever  you  grudge  the  propensity  of  the  wicked. 
God,  by  delaying  the  punishment  of  bad  men, 
for  which  we  are  so  impatient,  may  have  de. 
signs  of  mercy  of  which  we  know  nothing  ;— 
mercy  perhape  to  them,  or  if  not  to  them,  yet 
mercy  to  those  who  are  suffering  by  them,  and 
whom  ho  intends  by  these  bad  instruments  to 
punish,  and  by  punishing,  eventually  to  save. 

There  is  another  sentiment  which  prosperous 
wickedness  excites  in  certain  minds ;  that  is 
almost  more  preposterous  than  envy  itself, — 
and  that  is  respect ;  but  this  feeling  is  never 
raised  unless  both  the  wickedness  and  the  pros* 
perity  be  on  a  grand  scale. 

This  sentiment  also  is  founded  in  secret  im- 
piety,  in  the  belief  either  that  God  does  not 
govern  human  affairs,  or  that  the  motives  of 
action  are  not  regarded  by  him,  or  that  proa, 
perity  is  a  certain  proof  of  his  favour,  or  that 
where  there  is  success  there  must  be  worth. 
These  flatterers  however  forsske  the  prosperous 
with  their  good  fortune ;  their  applause  is  with- 
held with  the  success  which  attracted  it  As 
they  were  governed  by  events  in  their  admira. 
tion,  BO  events  lead  them  to  withdraw  it 

But  in  this  admiration  there  is  a  bad  taste  as 
well  as  a  bad  principle.  If  ever  wickedness 
pretends  to  excite  any  idea  of  sublimity,  it  must 
be,  not  in  its  elevation  but  its  fall.  If  ever 
Cains  Marius  raises  any  such  sentiment,  it  is 
not  when  he  carried  the  world  before  him,  it  is 
not  in  his  seditious  and  bloody  triumphs  at 
Rome,  but  it  is  when  in  poverty  and  exile  his 
intrepid  look  caused  the  dagger  to  drop  from 
the  hand  of  the  executioner ; — it  is  when  sitting 
among  the  venerable  ruins  of  Carthage  he  en. 
joined  a  desolation  so  congenial  to  his  own — 
Dionysius,  in  the  plenitude  of  arbitrary  power, 
raises  our  unmixed  abhorrence.  We  detest 
the  oppressor  of  the  people  while  he  continued 
to  trample  on  them,  we  execrate  the  monster 
wlio  was  not  ashamed  to  sell  Plato  as  a  slave. 
If  ever  we  feel  any  thing  like  interest  on  this 
subject,  it  is  not  with  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
but  with  the  8chool>master  ofuorinth. 
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Bat  though  God  may  be  pitiont  with  triamph- 
ant  wickedncflB,  he  doee  not  wink  or  connive  at 
it.  Between  being  permitted  and  iupported, 
between  being  employed  and  approved,  the  dis- 
tance is  wider  than  we  are  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge.  Perhaps  *  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is 
not  vet  full.*  God  has  always  the  means  of 
punishment  as  well  as  of  pardon  in  his  own 
tiands.  But  to  punish  just  at  the  moment  when 
we  would  hurl  the  bolt,  might  break  in  on  a 
scheme  of  Previdence  of  wide  extent  and  in- 
definite consequences.  *  They  have  drunk  their 
liemlock,'  says  a  fine  writer,  *  but  the  poison  does 
not  yet  work.*  Perhaps  the  convulsion  may  be 
the  more  terrible  fbrthe'dolay.  Let  us  not  be  im- 
patient to  accomplish  a  sentence  which  infinite 
justice  sees  right  to  defer;  it  is  always  time 
enough  to  enter  into  hell.  Let  us  think  more 
of  restraining  our  own  vindictive  tempers,  than 
of  precipitatmg  their  destruction.  They  may 
yet  repent  of  their  crimes  they  are  perpetrating. 
God  may  still  by  some  scheme,  intricate,  and 
vnintelligible  to  us,  pardon  the  sin  which  we 
think  exceeds  the  limits  even  of  his  naercy. 

But  we  contrive  to  make  revenge  itself  look 
like  religion.  We  call  down  thunder  on  many 
a  head  under  pretence,  that  those  on  whom  we 
invoke  it  are  God's  enemies,  when  perhaps  we 
invoke  it  because  they  are  ours. 

But  though  they  should  go  on  with  a  full 
tide  of  prospenlty  to  the  end,  will  it  not  cure 
our  impatience  that  that  end  must  come? — 
Will  it  not  satisfy  us  that  they  must  die, 
that  they  must  oome  to  judgment?  Whicii 
is  to  be  envied,  the  Christian  who  dies  and  his 
brief  sorrows  have  a  period,  or  he  who  cloees  a 
prospomus  life  and  enters  on  a  miserable  eter- 
nity  7  The  one  has  nothing  to  fear  if  the  pro. 
mises  of  the  Gospel  be  true,  the  other  nothing  to 
hope  if  they  be  not  false.  The  work  of  God 
must  be  a  lie,  heaven  a  fable,  hell  an  invention, 
before  the  impenitent  sinner  can  be  safe.  Is 
that  man  to  be  envied  whose  security  depends  on 
their  falsehood  7  Is  the  other  to  be  pitied  whose 
hope  is  founded  on  their  reality  ?  Can  that  state 
be  happiness,  which  resulti  from  believing  that 
there  is  no  God,  no  future  reckoning  7  Can  that 
state  be  misery  which  consists  in  knowing  that 
there  is  both  7 

In  estimating  the  comparative  happiness  of 
good  and  bad  men,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  of  all  the  calamities  which  can  be  inflicted 
or  suffered,  sin  is  the  greatest,  and  of  all  punish- 
ments  insensibility  to  sin  is  the  heaviest  which 
the  wrath  of  God  inflicts  in  this  world  for  the 
commission  of  iL  God  so  far  then  from  approv- 
ing  a  wicked  man,  because  he  suffers  him  to  go 
on  triumphantly,  seems  rather  by  allowing  him 
to  continue  his  smooth  and  prosperous  course, 
to  have  some  awful  destiny  in  store  for  him, 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  revealed  till  his  re- 
pentance is  too  late;  then  his  knowledge  of  God's 
displeasure,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
that  displeasure,  may  be  revealed  together,  may 
be  revealed  when  there  is  no  room  for  mercy. 

But  without  looking  to  fbturity — consulting 
only  the  present  condition  of  suffering  virtue, — 
if  we  put  the  inward  consolation  derived  from 
communion  with  God,  the  humble  confidence 
ofpnyer,  the  devout  trust  in  the  divine  protec- 


tion, supports  commonly  rescmd  Ar  thn  ■fBJst 
cd  Christian,  and  eminently  bestowed  in  Us 
greatest  exigence ;  if  we  plaoe  these  feelings  is 
the  opposite  soale  with  all  that  onjnst  powsr 
ever  bestowed  or  guilty  wealth  possessed;  wt 
shall  have  no  hesitation  in  deeidug  on  whiek 
side  even  present  happiness  lies. 

With  a  mind  thus  fixed,  with  a  &ith  thus 
firm,  one  great  object  so  absorbs  the  Chiistisn, 
that  his  peace  is  not  tossed  shout  with  the  things 
which  discompose  ordinary  men.  'Mt  m- 
tune,*  may  he  sav,  *  it  is  true,  is  shattered;  hot 
as  I  made  not  *  fine  gold  my  oonfidenee*  wbils 
I  possessed  it,  in  losing  it  1  have  not  lost  myaiL 
I  leaned  not  on  power,  for  I  knew  its  instsbilily. 
Had  prosperity  been  my  dependenect  my  sa^ 
port  bsing  removed,  I  must  fidL* 

In  the  case  of  the  afflicted  Christian  yen  b 
ment  perhaps  with  the  wife  of  the  peisscylsi 
hero,  that  he  suffers  being  innocent.  Bat  wsold 
it  extract  the  sting  from  sufiering,  wen  gaih 
added  to  it !  Out  of  two  worlds  to  have  all  sor- 
row in  this  and  no  hope  in  the  nest  wonid  he 
indeed  intolerable.  Would  you  have  him  pw- 
ohase  s  reprieve  from  suffering  by  sinfnl  oooi- 
pliances  ?  Think  how  ease  would  be  dsstrofsd 
by  the  price  paid  for  it !  For  how  short  a  bais 
he  would  enjoy  it,  even  if  it  were  not  booght  at 
the  expeiice  of  his  soul ! 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  aaBtriar 
is  the  recompence  of  virtue,  and  yet  it  may  with 
truth  be  asserted  that  the  capacity  tor  enjoying- 
ing  the  reward  of  virtue  is  enlarged  by  suTering^ 
and  thus  it  becomes  not  only  tM  instrnment  of 
promoting  virtue,  but  the  instrument  of  ieward> 
ing  it  Besides,  Gkid  chooses  for  the  eonfiima- 
tion  of  our  faith,  as  well  as  for  the  oonsomma- 
tion  of  his  gracious  plans,  to  reserve  in  his  ewa 
hand  this  most  striking  proof  o.**  a  foturs  letri- 
bution.  To  suppose  that  he  esnnsC  altinately 
recompense  his  virtuous  afflicted  children,  is  Is 
believe  him  less  powerful  than  an  earthly  fa- 
ther ;  to  suppose  that  he  wtii  not  is  to  bdiefs 
him  less  merciful. 

Great  trials  are  ofVener  pmofs  of  faveor  than 
of  displeasure.  An  inferior  officer  will  snffies 
for  inferior  expeditions,  but  the  sovereign  se- 
lects the  ablest  general  for  the  roost  dilBonlt 
service.  And  not  only  does  the  king  evidence 
his  opinion  by  the  selection,  hot  Uie  soldiff 
proves  his  attachment  by  rejoicing  in  the  pre- 
ference.  His  having  gained  one  victory  is  no 
reason  for  his  being  set  aside.  Conquest,  which 
qualifies  him  for  new  attacks,  suggssts  a  lessen 
for  his  being  again  employed. 

The  sufferings  of  good  men  by  no  means 
contradict  the  promises  that  *  Godliness  hss  tks 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,*  nor  that  pro. 
mise  *  that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.* 
The^  possess  it  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  en- 
joy its  blessings,  by  the  spirit  with  which  they 
resign  them.  '^ 

The  belief  too  that  trials  will  &eiUUte  sslwa- 
tion  is  another  source  of  consolation.  Snfler- 
ings  also  abate  the  dread  of  death  bj  ehsspen- 
ing  the  price  of  life.  The  afiTections  etnn  of  the 
real  Christian  are  too  much  drawn  downwards. 
His  heart  too  fondly  cleaves  to  the  dost,  though 
he  knows  that  trouble  springs  out  of  it  Bow 
would  it  be,  if  he  invariably  possessed  present 
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wnjoymtntMt  and  if  a  long  tuU  of  delights  la  j 
alwajB  apwi  before  him  7  He  hae  a  fiirlber 
commrt  in  hie  own  honeet  oonecioiisneeB ;  a 
bri^t  conYiction  that  hie  Christian  feeling  un- 
der  trial*,  is  a  cheering  evidence  that  hie  piety 
b  aincere.  The  gold  hae  been  melted  down, 
and  its  parity  ia  aecertained. 

Among  hii  other  adrantsgee,  the  afflicted 
Chrietian  has  that  of  being  able  to  apply  to  the 
mercy  of  God  :  not  aa  a  new  and  untried,  and 
therefore  an  anoortain  roeoaree.  He  doee  not 
€ome  as  an  elien  before  a  strange  master,  but  as 
a  child  into  the  well  known  presence  of  a  tender 
frthcr.  He  did  not  pat  off  prayer  till  this  press- 
ing cneence.  He  did  not  make  his  God  a  sort 
of  demtf r  rftert,  to  be  hsd  recoarse  to  only  in 
the  great  water-floods.  He  had  long  and  dili- 
gently soaght  him  in  the  calm ;  he'had  adhered 
to  him,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  before  he 
was  driven  to  it  He  bad  sought  God's  favour 
while  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  world.  He 
did  not  wait  for  the  day  of  evil  to  seek  the  so- 
preflfM  Good.  He  did  not  defer  his  meditations 
on  heavenly  things  to  the  disconsolate  hour  when 
earth  has  nothing  for  him.  He  can  cheerfully 
associate  religion  with  those  formei  days  of  foil- 
city,  when  with  every  thing  before  him  out  of 
which  to  chooee,  he  ohoee  God.  He  not  only 
ftels  the  support  derived  from  his  present  pray- 
en,  bat  the  benefit  of  all  those  which  he  oflered 
vp  in  the  day  of  joy  and  glsdness.  He  will  es- 
necially  derive  comfort  from  the  supplications 
M  had  made  for  the  snticipated  though  unknown 
trial  of  the  present  hour,  and  which  in  such 
a  world  of  vieiasitades,  it  waa  reasonable  to 
espacia 

Let  oi  eonfoaii,  then,  that  in  all  the  trying 
elreamstanaes  of  this  changeful  scene,  there  is 
something  infinitely  eootbing  to  the  feelings  of 
a  Christian,  something  inexpressibly  tranquiliz- 
iBg  to  his  mind,  to  know  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  erents,  bat  to  sobmit  to  them  ;  that  he 
bss  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolutions  of  life  but 
to  acquiesce  in  them,  as  the  dispensations  of 
eternal  wisdom ;  that  he  has  not  to  take  the  ma- 
nagement ont  of  the  hands  of  Providence,  but 
sabmissively  to  follow  the  divine  leading ;  that 
he  has  not  to  eonlrive  for  to-morrow,  but  to  ac- 
qoiesoe  to-day ;  not  to  condition  about  events 
yet  to  come,  but  to  meet  those  which  are  pre- 
sent  with  cheerful  resignation.  Let  him  be 
thankfel  that  as  he  could  not  by  foreseeing,  pre- 
vent  them,  so  he  was  not  permitted  to  foresee 
them,  thankful  for  ignorance  where  knowledge 
woald  only  prolong  without  preventing  suffer- 
ing; thankful  for  that  grace  which  has  promised 
that  our  strength  shall  be  proportioned  to  our 
day,  thankfbl  that  as  he  is  not  responsible  for 
trmh  which  hfl  has  not  brought  on  himself,  so 
by  the  goodness  of  God  these  trials  may  be  im- 
proved to  the  noblest  purposes.  The  quiet  ac- 
qniescenee  of  the  heart,  the  annihilation  of  the 
will  under  actual  circumstances,  be  the  trial 
great  or  small,  is  more  acceptable  to  God,  more 
indicative  of  true  piety,  than  the  strongest  ge- 
neral resoiations  of  firm  acting  and  deep  sab- 
mission  under  the  mont  trying  unborn  events. 
In  the  remote  case  it  is  the  imagination  which 
aabmitb :  in  the  actoal  case  it  is  the  will. 

We  are  too  reauy  to  imagine  that  there  is  no 


other  way  of  serving  God  hot  by  active  exer- 
tions ;  exertions  which  are  oAen  made  because 
they  indulge  our  natural  taste,  and  gratify  our 
own  inclinations. — But  it  is  an  error  to  imagine 
that  God,  by  putting  us  in  any  aupposable  situiu 
tion,  pute  it  out  ef 'our  power  to  glorify  him ; 
that  he  can  place  us  under  any  circumstances 
which  msy  not  be  turned  to  some  account,  either 
for  ourselves  or  others.  Joseph  in  his  priaoOt 
under  the  strongest  disqualifications,  loss  of  li- 
berty, and  a  blasted  reputation,  made  way  fiir 
both  bis  own  high  advancement  and  for  tlie  de» 
liverance  of  IsrMl.  Daniel  in  his  dungeon,  not 
onl^  the  destined  prey,  but  in  the  very  iaws  of 
furious  beasts,  converted  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  Could  prosperity  have  effected  the  for- 
mer 7  Would  not  prosperity  have  prevented  the 
latter  7 

But  to  descend  to  more  familiar  instances ;— • 
It  is  among  the  ordinsry,  though  most  mysteri 
ous  dispensationa  of  Providence,  that  many  of 
hia  appointed  servants  who  are  not  only  emi 
nently  fitted,  but  also  most  zealoosly  disposed, 
to  glorify  their  Redeemer,  by  inatraoting  and 
reforming  their  follow  creatures,  are  yet  dis- 
qualified by  disease,  and  set  aside  from  that  pub- 
lic duty  of  which  the  neceasity  is  so  obviona, 
and  of  which  the  fruits  were  so  remarkable ; 
whilst  many  others  possess  onintorrupted  health 
and  strength,  for  the  exercise  of  those  fone- 
tions  for  which  they  are  little  giftod  and  less 
disposed. 

But  God*s  ways  are  not  as  oar  ways.  He  is 
not  accountable  to  his  ereaturea.  The  oavUler 
would  know  why  it  is  right  The  sofiering 
Christian  believes  and  foels  it  to  be  right  He 
humbly  acknowledgea  the  necessity  of  the  afflic- 
tion which  hb  (Vionds  are  lamenting ;  he  foels 
the  mercy  of  the  meaaure  which  others  are  sus- 
pecting of  injustice.  With  deep  humility  he  is 
persuaded  that  if  the  affliction  is  not  yet  with 
drawn,  it  is  because  it  haa  not  yet  acromplisbed 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  The  priva- 
tion is  probably  intended  both  for  the  individual 
interest  of  the  sufferer,  and  for  the  reproof  of 
those  who  have  neglected  to  profit  by  his  labours. 
Perhape  God  more  eepecially  thus  draws  still 
nearer  to  himself,  him  who  had  drawn  so  many 
others. 

But  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  the  case, 
wc  are  too  ready  to  consider  suffering  as  an  in- 
dication of  God*B  displeasure,  not  so  much 
against  sin  in  general,  as  against  the  individual 
sufferer.  Were  this  the  case,  then  would  those 
sainU  and  martyrs  who  have  pined  in  exile,  and 
groaned  in  dungeons,  and  expired  on  scaffolds, 
have  been  the  objeete  of  God*s  peculiar  wrath 
instead  of  his  special  favour.  But  the  truth  is, 
some  little  tincture  of  latent  infidelity  mixes  it- 
self in  almost  all  our  reasonings  on  these  topics. 
We  do  not  constently  take  into  the  account  a 
ftiture  state.  We  want  God,  if  I  may  haiard 
the  expression,  to  clear  himself  as  be  goes.  We 
cannot  give  him  such  long  credit  as  the  period 
of  human  life.  He  must  every  moment  be  vin- 
dicating his  character  against  every  sceptical 
cavil ;  he  must  unravel  his  plans  to  c*ery  shal- 
low Clitic,  he  most  anticipate  the  knowledge  of 
his  design  before  ite  sperations  are  complated. 
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If  we  may  adopt  a  phraae  in  ate  amon^  thevel- 
fpar,  we  will  troit  him  no  farther  than  we  can 
eee  him.  Though  he  has  said,  *  judge  nothing 
liefbre  the  time,  wo  judge  instantly,  of  course 
rashly,  and  in  general  falsely.  Were  the  brevity 
of  earthly  prosperity  and  sufTering,  the  certainty 
of  retributive  justice,  and  the  eternity  of  future 
blessedness  perpetually  kept  in  view,  we  should 
have  more  patience  with  God. 

Even  in  judging^  fictitious  compositions,  we 
are  more  just.  During  the  perusal  of  a  tragedy, 
or  any  work  of  inventicm,  though  we  feel  for  the 
distresses  of  the  personages,  yet  wc  do  not  form 
an  ultimate  judgment  of  the  propriety  or  injus- 
tice of  their  su^erings.  We  wait  for  the  catas. 
trophe.  We  give  the  poet  credit  either  that  he 
wiU  extricate  them  from  their  distresses,  or 
eventually  explain  the  justice  of  them.  We  do 
not  condemn  him  at  the  end  of  every  scene  for 
the  trials  of  that  scene,  which  the  sufferers  do 
not  appear  to  have  deserved ;  for  the  sufferings 
which  do  not  always  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
their  own  misconduct  We  behold  the  trisls  of 
the  virtuous  with  syqipathy,  and  the  successes 
of  the  wicked  with  indignation  ;  but  we  do  not 
paas  our  final  sentence  till  the  poot  has  passed 
his.  We  reserve  our  decisive  judgment  till  the 
last  sceno  cloaes,  till  the  curtain  drops.  Shall 
we  not  treat  the  schemes  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
m'lth  as  much  respect  as  the  plot  of  a  drama? 

Bat  to  borrow  our  illustrations  from  realities. 
— In  a  court  of  justice  the  by-standers  do  not 
give  their  sentence  in  the  midst  of  a  trial.  We 
wait  patiently  till  all  the  evidence  is  collected, 
mnd  circumstantially  detailed,  and  finally  sum- 
med  ap.  And — to  pursue  the  illusion — imper- 
ftct  as  human  decisions  may  possibly  be,  fallible 
as  we  must  allow  the  most  deliberate  and  honest 
iverdict  most  prove,  we  commonly  applaud  the 
justice  of  the  jury,  and  the  equity  of  the  judge. 
The  felon  they  condemn,  wc  rarely  acquit;  where 
they  remit  judgment,  we  rarely  denounce  it. — 
it  IS  only  innNiTK  wisdom  on  whose  purposes 
we  cannot  rely ;  it  is  only  iNFiifiTE  ukrct  whose 
operations  we  cannot  trust  It  is  only  *the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth*  who  cannot  do  right  We 
reverse  the  order  of  God  by  summoning  Him 
at  our  bar,  at  whose  awful  bar  wc  shall  soon  be 
judged. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  point — 
the  apparently  unfair  distribution  of  prosperity 
between  good  aed  bad  men.  As  their  case  is 
opposite  in  every  thing — the  one  is  constantly 
deriving  his  iiappiness  from  that  which  is  the 
source  of  the  other*s  misery,  a  sense  of  the  di- 
vine omniscienoe.  The  eye  of  God  if  a  *  pillar 
of  light*  to  the  one,  *  and  a  cloud  and  darkness* 
to  the  otlier.  It  is  no  less  a  terror  to  him  who 
dreads  His  justice,  than  a  joy  to  him  who  derives 
all  his  support  from  the  awful  thought.  Thou 
God  sebst  ! 

But  as  we  have  already  observed,  can  we  want 
a  broader  line  of  discrimination  between  them 
than  their  actual  condition  here,  independently 
of  the  different  portions  reserved  for  them  here- 
after ?  Is  it  not  distinction  enough,  that  the 
one,  though  sad,  is  safe ;  that  the  other,  though 
confident,  is  insecure  7  Is  not  the  one  as  far 
iVom  rest  as  he  is  from  virtue,  as  far  from  the 
enjoyment  of  quiet  ai  from  the  hope  of  heaven, 


as  far  from  peace  as  he  is  fVoai  God  f  Is  it  no. 
thing  that  every  day  brings  the  Christian  nearsr 
to  his  '.rown,  and  that  the  sinner  is  evrj  dsy 
working  his  way  nearer  to  his  ruin  7  The  hour 
of  death  which  the  one  dreads  aa  something 
worse  than  extinction,  is  to  Uie  other  the  hour 
of  his  nativity,  the  birth-day  of  immortality.  At 
the  height  of  his  sufferings,  tho  good  man  knows 
that  they  will  soon  terminate.  In  the  senitfa  of 
his  succMs  the  sinner  has  a  similar  asaaranee. 
But  how  different  is  the  result  of  the  same  eoo- 
viction !  An  invincible  faith  sustains  the  one, 
in  the  severest  calamities,  while  an  inextin- 
guishable dread  gives  the  lie  to  the  proodest 
triumphs  of  the  other. 

He  then,  after  all,  is  the  only  happy  man^— 
not  whom  worldly  prosperity  renders  apparently 
happy,  but  whom  no  change  of  worldly  circDm. 
stances  can  make  essentially  miserable ;  whose 
peace  depends  not  on  external  events,  but  on  an 
internal  support ;  not  on  that  success  which  is 
common  to  all,  but  on  that  hope  which  is  the 
peculiar  privilege,  on  that  promise  which  u  the 
sole  prerogative  of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XXL 

The  temper  and  conduct  of  the  Chrittimn  in  Sick* 
nets  and  in  Death. 

Tm  pagan  philosophers  have  given  many  ad- 
mirable precepts  both  for  resigning  blessings 
and  for  sustaining  misfortunes;  but  wanting  tnc 
motives  and  sanctions  of  Christianity,  though 
they  excite  much  intellectual  admiration,  they 
produce  little  practical  effect  The  stars  which 
glittered  in  their  moral  night,  tliough  bright,  im- 
parted no  warmth.  Their  most  beautiful  dis- 
sertations on  death  had  no  charm  to  extract  its 
sting.  We  receive  no  sup|N>rt  from  their  most 
elaborate  treatises  on  immortality,  for  want  of 
Him  who*  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light* 
Their  consolatory  discussion  could  not  strip  the 
grave  of  its  terrors,  for  to  them  it  was  not  *  iwal- 
lowed  up  in  victory.*  To  conceive  of  the  soul 
as  an  immortal  principle,  without  proposing  a 
scheme  for  the  pardon  of  its  sins,  was  but  cold 
consolation.  Their  future  state  was  but  a  happy 
guess :  their  heaven  but  a  fortunate  conjecture. 

When  we  peruse  their  finest  compositions,  wa 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  is  ad- 
ministered, but  we  do  not  find  it  effectual  for 
the  cure,  nor  even  for  the  mitigaticm  of  our  dis- 
ease.  The  beauty  of  the  sentiment  we  applaud, 
but  our  heart  continues  to  ache.  There  is  no 
healing  balm  in  their  elegant  prescription. 
These  four  little  words,  *  thy  will  bb  doxe,* 
contain  a  charm  of  more  powerful  efficacy  than 
all  the  discipline  of  the  stoic  school  I  They  cut 
up  a  long  train  of  clear  but  cold  reasoning,  and 
supercede  whole  volumes  of  argument  on  fato 
and  necessity. 

What  sufferer  ever  derived  any  ease  from  tho 
subtle  distinction  of  the  hair-splitting  casuist, 
who  allowed  *  that  pain  was  very  troublesome, 
but  resolved  never  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  an 
evil  7*  There  is  an  equivocation  in  his  manner 
of  stating  the  proposition.    He  does  not  directly 
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may  tWt  pdn  b  not  ui  evil,  bat  by  a  ■opbistmsl 
torn  pronmeu  that  philotophj  will  never  emtff§9 
it  to  be  mn  eTil.  Bat  what  ooneoUtioo  doee  the 
saffertr  drew frorn  theqnibblingr  nicely?  *  What 
difference  is  there,*  at  archbishop  Tilloteon  well 
inquiree, '  between  thingi  beinf  troubleRome  aud 
being  eyile^  when  all  the  evil  of  an  affliction  liee 
in  tlra  trouble  it  createe  to  ae  7* 

Chrietianitj  knowe  noneof  theee  fanciful  dis- 
tinctione.  She  never  pretende  to  ineiet  that  pain 
ie  not  an  evil,  but  the  does  more ;  the  convertu 
it  into  a  good.  Christianity  therefore  teaches  a 
fortitude  as  mneh  more  noble  than  philoeophy, 
mm  meeting  pain  with  resignation  to  the  hand 
that  inflicts  it,  is  more  heroic  than  denying  it 
to  be  an  eviL 

To  eabmit  on  the  mere  human  ground  that 
there  is  no  alternative,  is  not  resignation,  but 
liopelessness.  To  bear  affliction  so&ly  because 
impatience  will  not  remove  it  is  but  an  infivior, 
though  a  just  reason  for  besring  it  It  savours 
rather  of  despair  than  submission,  when  not 
sanctioned  by  a  higher  prindple.^ — ^  It  is  the 
Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good,*  is  at 
once  a  motive  of  more  powerful  obligation,  than 
all  tbe  documents  which  philosophy  ever  sug- 
gested ;  a  firmer  ground  of  support  than  all  the 
energies  that  natural  fortitude  ever  supplied. 

Under  any  visitation,  siclinnsa  for  instance, 
God  permits  us  to  tliink  the  affliction  *  not  joy- 
ous but  grievous.*  But  though  he  allows  us  to 
Icel,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  repine. 
There  is  arain  a  sort  of  heroism  in  bearing  up 
against  affliction,  which  some  adopt  on  tlte 
ground  that  it  raises  their  character,  and  confors 
dignity  on  their  suflerin;.  This  philosophic 
firmness  is  &r  from  being  the  temper  which 
Christianity  inculcates. 

tVhen  we  are  compelled  by  the  hand  of  God 
to  endure  sufferings,  or  driven  by  a  conviction 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world  to  renounce  its  enjoy- 
isients,  we  must  not  endure  the  one  on  Uie  low 
principle  of  its  being  inovitabfe,  nor,  in  flying 
from  the  other  must  wo  retire  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  our  own  virtues.  We  must  not,  with  a 
snUen  intrepidity,  collect  ourselves  into  a  centre 
of  our  own  ;  into  a  cold  apathy  to  all  without, 
and  a  proud  approbation  of  all  within.  We  must 
not  contract  our  scattered  faults  into  a  sort  of 
dignified  selfishness ;  nor  concentrate  our  feel- 
ings into  a  proud  magnanimity,  we  must  not 
adopt  an  independent  rectitude.  A  gloomy  sto- 
icism is  not  Christian  heroism.  A  melancholy 
non-reaistance  is  not  Christian  resignation. 

Nor  must  we  indemnify  ourselves  for  our  out- 
ward eelf'Control  by  secret  murmurings.  We 
may  be  admired  for  our  resolution  in  this  in- 
stance, as  for  our  generosity  and  disinterested- 
ness in  other  instances ;  but  we  deserve  little 
commendation  for  whatever  we  give  up,  if  we 
do  not  give  up  our  own  inclination.  It  is  in- 
ward repining  that  we  must  endeavour  to  re- 
press ;  it  is  tlM  discontent  of  the  heart,  the  on- 
expressed  but  not  unfelt  murmur,  against  which 
we  most  pray  for  grace  and  struggle  for  resist- 
ance. We  must  not  smother  our  discontents 
before  others,  and  foed  on  them  in  private.  It 
is  the  hidden  rebellion  of  the  will  we  must  sub- 
due,  if  we  would  submit  as  Christians.  Nor  must 
we  josliiy  our  impatience  by  saying  that  if  our 
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affliction  did  not  disqualify  us  fVom  being  usefbl 
to  our  families,  and  active  in  the  service  of  God, 
we  could  more  cheerfully  beer  it.  Let  us  rather 
be  assured  that  it  does  not  disqualify  us  for  that 
duly  which  we  most  need,  and  to  which  God 
calls  us  by  the  very  disqualification. 

A  constant  posture  of  defence  against  the*at- 
tacks  of  our  great  spiritual  enemy,  is  a  bettor 
security  than  an  incidental  blow,  or  even  an  oc- 
casional victory.  It  is  also  a  bettor  preparation 
for  all  the  occurrences  of  life.  It  is  not  some 
signal  act  of  mortification,  but  an  habitual  state 
of  discipline  which  will  prepare  us  for  great 
trials.  A  soul  ever  on  the  watch,  fervent  in  pray, 
er,  diligent  in  self-inspection,  frequent  in  meoU 
tation,  fortified  against  the  vanities  of  time  by 
repeated  views  of  eternity,  all  the  avenues  to 
such  a  heart  will  be  in  a  good  measure  shut 
against  temptation,  barred  in  a  great  degree 
against  the  the  tempter.  *  Strong  in  the  Lord 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might,*  it  will  be  enna- 
bled  to  resist  the  one,  to  expel  the  other.  To  a 
mind  so  prepared,  the  thoughts  of  sickness  will 
not  be  new,  for  he  knows  it  is  the  *  condition  of 
the  battle ;  the  prospect  of  death  will  not  be  aur 
prising,  for  he  knows  it  is  its  termination. 

The  period  is  now  come  when  we  must  sum 
mon  all  the  fortitude  of  the  rational  being,  all  the 
resignation  of  the  Christian.  The  principles  we 
have  been  learning  must  now  be  made  practicaL 
The  speculations  we  have  admired  we  must 
now  realize.  All  that  wo  have  been  studying 
was  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  this  grand 
exigence. — All  the  strength  we  have  been  col- 
lecling  must  now  be  brought  into  action.  We 
must  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  argu. 
nients,  all  the  several  motives,  all  the  mdividual 
supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of  religion. 
We  must  exemplify  all  Oie  rules  we  have  given 
to  others ;  wo  must  embody  all  the  resolutions 
we  have  formed  for  ourselves ;  wc  must  reduce 
our  precepts  to  experience ;  we  most  pass  from 
discourses  on  submission  to  its  exercise ;  from 
dissertations  on  suffering  to  sustaining  it  We 
most  heroically  call  up  the  determinations  of 
our  better  days.  We  must  recollect  what  we 
have  said  of  the  supports  of  faith  and  hope 
when  our  strength  was  in  full  vigour,  when  our 
heart  was  at  case,  and  our  mind  undisturbed. 
Let  us  collect  all  that  remains  to  us  of  mental 
strength.  Let  us  implore  the  aid  of  holy 
hope  and  fervent  faith,  to  show  that  religion 
is  not  a  beautiful  theory,  but  a  soul-sustaining 
truth. 

Endeavour  without  harrassing  scnitiny  or 
distressing  doubt,  to  act  on  the  principles  which 
your  sounder  judgment  formerly  admitted.  The 
strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  tlie  hardest  trials. 
Under  those  trials,  to  the  confirmed  Christian 
the  highest  decree  of  grace  is  commonly  im- 
parted. Impair  not  tliat  faith  on  which  you 
rested  when  your  mind  was  strong,  by  suspect- 
ing its  validity  now  it  is  weak.  That  which 
had  your  full  assent  in  perfect  health,  which 
was  then  firnily  rooted  in  your  spirit,  and 
grounded  in  your  understanding,  must  not  be 
unfixed  by  (he  doubts  of  an  enfeeblod  reason 
and  the  scruples  of  an  impaired  Judgment  You 
may  not  now  be  able  to  determme  on  the  rea- 
sonableness of  propositions,  but  you  may  derivo 
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strong  eonmlation  from  oonclmions  which  were 
once  Tally  established  in  your  mind. 

The  reflGCting  Christian  will  consider  the  na- 
tural evil  of  sickness  as  the  consequence  and 
punishment  of  moral  evil.  He  will  mourn,  not 
onjy  that  he  sufftfrs  pain,  but  because  that  pain 
IS  the  elTect  of  sin.  If  man  had  not  sinned,  he 
would  not  have  suffered.  The  heaviest  t^gn- 
▼ation  of  his  pain  is  to  know  that  he  has  de- 
■ervcd  it  But  it  is  a  counterbalance  to  this 
trial  to  know  that  our  merciful  Father  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  suffering's  of  his  children  ;  that 
he  chastens  them  in  love;  that  he  never  in- 
flicts a  stroke  which  he  could  safely  spare  ;  that 
he  inflicts  it  to  purify  ae  well  as  to  punish,  to 
caution  as,  well  as  to  cure,  to  improve  as  well  as 
to  chastise 

What  a  support  in  tVie  dreary  season  of  sick- 
ness is  it  to  reflect,  that  the  Captain  of  our  sal- 
▼ation  was  made  perfect  through  suffering; 
that  if  we  suffer  with  him  we  shall  also  reign 
with  him,  which  implies  also  the  reverse,  that 
if  we  do  not  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  not  reign 
with  him ;  that  is,  if  we  suffer  merely  because 
we  cannot  help  it,  without  reference  to  him, 
without  suffering  for  his  sake  and  in  his  spirit 
If  it  be  not  sanctified  suffering  it  will  avail  but 
little.  We  shall  not  be  paid  for  having  suffered, 
u  is  the  creed  of  too  many,  but  our  meetness 
ibr  the  kingdom  of  glory  will  be  increased  if  we 
miffbr  according  to  his  will  and  after  his  exam- 
ple. 

He  who  is  brought  to  serious  reflection  by  the 
•alutary  affliction  of  a  sick  bed,  will  look  back 
with  astonishment  on  his  former  false  estimate 
of  worldly  things.  Riches!  Beauty!  Pleasure! 
Genius  *  Fame  !~-What  are  they  in  the  eyes 
of  the  sick  and  the  dying  7 

Riches  !  These  are  so  far  from  affording  him 
a  moment's  ease,  that  it  will  be  well  if  no  former 
misapplication  of  them  aggravate  his  'present 
pains.  He  feels  as  if  he  only  wished  to  live 
that  he  might  henceftrth  dedicate  tliom  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  given. 

Beauty  !  What  is  beauty,  he  cries,  as  he  con- 
siders his  own  sunken  eyes,  hollow  cheeks,  and 
pallid  countenance.  He  acknowledges  with 
the  Psalmist,  that  the  consuming  of  beauty  is 
^the  rebuke  with  which  the  Almighty  corrects 
man  for  sin.* 

Genius!  What  is  it?  Without  religion,  ge- 
nius is  only  a  lamp  on  ths  gate  of  a  palace.  It 
may  serve  to  cast  a  gleam  of  light  on  those  with- 
out, while  the  inhabitant  sits  in  darkness. 

Pleasure  !  That  has  not  lefl  a  trace  behind 
it  *  It  died  in  the  birth,  and  is  not  therefore 
worthy  to  come  into  the  bill  of  Mortality.** 

Fame  !  Of  this  his  very  soul  acknowledges 
the  emptiness.  He  is  astonished  how  he  could 
ever  be  so  infatuated  as  to  run  afler  a  sound,  to 
court  a  breath,  to  pursue  a  shadow,  to  embrace 
a  cloud.  Augustus,  asking  his  friends  as  they 
■urrounded  his  dying  bed,  if  he  had  acted  his 
part  well,  on  their  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
oriod  plaudite.  But  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  universe  would  rather  mock  than  sooth 
Jie  dying  Christian  if  unsanctioned  by  the  hope 
jf  the  divine  approbation.    He  now  rates  at  its 
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oat  value  that  fame  which  was  «i  oAui  fldipMd 
ly  envy,  and  which  will  be  so  soon  forgotten  it 
death.  He  has  no  ambition  led  but  for  heaven, 
where  there  will  be  neither  envy,  death,  nor  fiir- 
getfulncse: 

When  capable  of  reflection,  the  sick  Chris, 
tian  will  revolve  all  the  sins  and  errors  of  his 
past  life ;  he  will  humble  himself  for  them  as 
sincerely  as  if  he  had  never  repented  of  them 
before ;  and  implore  the  divine  forgiveness  o 
forventiy  as  if  he  did  not  beliere  they  were  kng 
sinoe  forgiven.  The  remembrance  of  his  former 
ofiences  will  grieve  him,  but  the  humble  hope 
that  they  are  pardoned  will  fill  him  '  with  jjaj 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glorv.* 

Even  in  this  state  of  helpfessneas  he  mayinw 
prove  his  self-acquaintance.  He  may  detect  new 
deficiencies  in  his  character,  fresh  imperfeciiooe 
in  his  virtues.  Omissions  will  now  strike  him 
with  the  force  of  actual  sins.  ResignatioB, 
which  he  fancied  was  so  easy  when  only  the 
sufferings  of  others  required  it,  he  now  finds  to 
be  difficult  when  called  on  to  practise  it  himselfl 
He  ho  sometimes  wondered  at  their  impatience, 
he  is  now  humbled  at  his  own.  He  will  not  only 
try  to  bear  patiently  the  pains  he  tctoally  saC 
fers,  but  will  recollect  gratefully  thoee  from 
which  he  has  been  delivered,  and  which  he  mar 
have  formerly  found  less  supportable  than  his 
present  sufferings. 

In  the  extremity  of  pain  he  feeh  there  is  no 
consolation  but  in  humble  acquiescenoe  in  the 
divine  will.  It  may  be  that  he  can  pray  but 
little,  but  that  little  will  be  fervent  He  can 
articulate  perhaps  not  at  all,  but  hia  prayer  ie 
addreased  to  one  who  sees  the  heart,  who  caa 
interpret  its  language,  who  requires  not  wordt» 
but  affections.  A  pang  endured  without  a  mur- 
mur, or  only  such  an  involuntary  groan  as  na- 
ture extorts,  and  faith  regrets,  is  itself  a  praver. 
If  surrounded  with  all  the  accommodatums 
of  afllueuce,  let  him  compare  his  own  sitoation 
with  that  of  thousands,  who  probably  with  great- 
er merit,  and  under  severer  trials,  have  not  one 
of  his  alleviations.  When  invited  to  the  dietasle- 
ful  remedy,  let  him  reflect  how  many  perishing 
follow  creatures  may  be  pining  for  that  remedy, 
to  whom  it  might  be  restorative,  or  who,  fancy- 
ing  that  it  might  be  so,  suffer  additional  distress 
from  their  inability  to  procure  it 

In  the  intervals  of  severer  pain  he  will  torn 
his  few  advantages  to  the  best  account  He  wilt 
make  the  most  of  every  short  respite.  He  will 
patiently  bear  with  little  disappointments,  litUe 
delays,  with  the  awkwardness  of  accidental  ne- 
gleet  of  his  attendants,  and,  thankful  for  gene- 
ral kindness,  he  will  accept  good  will  inatead 
of  perfection.  The  suffering  Christian  will  bo 
grateful  for  small  reliefs,  little  alleviations,  short 
snatches  of  rest.  To  him,  abated  pain  wiU  be 
positive  pleasure.  The  freer  use  of  limbe  which 
had  nearly  lost  their  activity,  will  be  enjoyments^ 
Let  not  the  reader  who  is  rioting 

In  all  the  madness  of  raperflaoos  tealt^ 


think  lightly  of  these  trivial  oomfbrti.  Let  him 
not  despise  them  as  not  worthy  of  gratitude,  or 
as  not  capable  of  exciting  it  He  may  one  day,, 
and  that  no  distant  day,  be  brooght  to  the  mud» 
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ilato  ofdebilitj  and  pain.  May  he  axperienoe 
the  mereiea  be  now  derides,  and  may  lie  feel 
higher  etimforts  of  tafb  grounds  ! 

The  sufferer  has  perhaps  of\en  regretted  that 
one  of  the  worst  effbcts  of  sickness  is  the  selfish- 
ness  it  too  naturally  induces.  The  temptation 
to  this  he  will  resist,  by  not  being  exacting  and 
on  reasonable  in  his  requisitions.  Through  his 
tendernesB  to  the  ftdings  of  others,  he  will  be 
careful  not  to  add  to  their  distress  by  any  ap- 
pearance of  discontent 

What  a  lesson  against  selfishnesi  have  we 
in  the.conductof  our  dying  Redeemer ! — It  was 
while  bearing  his  cross  to  the  place  of  ezecu- 
tion,  that  he  said  to  the  sorrowing  multitude, 

*  Weep  not  for  me,  but  for  yourselves  and  for 
yoar  children.*  It  was -while  enduring  the 
agonies  of  crucifixion  that  he  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  the  sorrows  of  his  mother  and  uf  his 
friend,  by  tenderly  committing  them  to  each 
ocher*a  csrc^It  was  while  sustaining  the 
pange  of  dissolution,  that  he  gave  the  imme- 
diate promise  of  heaven  to  the  expiring  crimi- 
nal. 

The  Christian  will  review,  if  able,  not  only 
the  sins,  but  the  mercies  of  his  past  life.  If  pre* 
viooslj  accustomed  to  unbroken  health,  he  will 
bieae  God  for  the  long  period  in  which  he  has  en- 
joyed  it  If  continued  infirmity  hss  been  his 
portion,  he  will  feel  grateful  that  he  has  hsd 
•oeh  a  long  and  gradual  weaning  from  the 
world.  From  either  state  he  will  extract  ron- 
■olatieo.  If  pain  be  new,  whst  a  mercy  to  have 
faiUierto  eaeaped  it !  If  hsbitoal,  we  boar  more 
easily  what  we  have  borne  long. 

He  will  leview^is  temporsl  blessings  and  de- 
liverances ;  bis  domestic  comforts,  his  Christisn 
friendships.     Among    his    msrcies,    his    now 

*  purged  eyes*  will  recXon  his  difficulties,  his 
sorrows  snd  trials.  A  now  snd  heavenly  light 
will  be  thrown  on  ihat  passage,  *  It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afBtcted.*  It  seems  to  him 
as  if  hithprto  he  had  only  heard  it  with  the 
hearing  oT  his  ear.  but  now  his  '  eye  seeth  it.* 
If  he  be  a  resl  Christian,  and  has  had  enemies, 
be  wHl  always  have  prayed  for  them,  but  now 
he  »ill  be  thankful  f<»r  thnm.  He  will  the  more 
earnestly  implore  mercy  for  them  as  instru- 
ments which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  his  pre- 
sent fltate.  He  will  ]f)ok  up  with  holy  gratitude 
to  the  great  Physician,  who  by  a  divme  chc- 
rm'stry  in  making  up  events,  has  made  thot  one 
dnpautably  ingredient,  at  the  bitterness  of 
which  he  once  revolted,  the  very  means  by 
which  all  other  things  have  worked  together 
Ibr  good;  had  they  worked  separately  they 
wnald  not  have  worked  efficaciously. 

Under  the  most  severe  visitations,  let  us  com- 
pare, if  the  capacity  of  comparing  be  allowed 
us,  our  own  sufferings  with  the  cup  which  our 
Redeemer  drank  for  our  sake*— <lrank  to  avert 
the  divine  displeasure  from  us.  Let  us  pursue 
the  comparative  view  of  our  condition  with  that 
of  the  Son  of  Ood.  He  was  deserted  in  his 
most  trying  hour ;  deserted  probably  by  those 
whoae  limbs,  sight,  life,  he  had  restored,  whose 
souls  he  had  come  to  save.  We  are  surrounded 
by  unwearied  friends;  every  pain  is  mitigated 
by  sympathy,  every  want  not  only  relieved  but 
prevented;  the  'asking  eye*  explored;  the  in- 


articulate  sound  understood;  the  ill-expreand 
wish  anticipated ;  the  but  suspected  want  sup. 
plied.  When  our  souls  are  *  exceeding  sorrow 
fill,'  our  friends  participate  our  sorrow ;  when 
desired  *  to  watch*  witli  us,  they  watch  not  *  one 
hour,*  but  many,  not  fallin|r  asleep,  but  both 
flesh  and  spirit  ready  and  willing ;  not  fbrsak 
ing  us  in  our  *  agony,*  but  sympathizing  where 
they  cannot  relieve ! 

Besides  this,  we  must  acknowledge  with  the 
penitent  malefactor,  *  we  indeed  suffer  justly* 
but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.*  We 
suffer  for  our  offences  the  inevitable  penalty 
of  cur  fallen  nature.  He  bore  our  sins  and  those 
of  the  whole  human  race.  Hence  tlie  hearts 
rending  interrogation,  *  Is  it  nothing  to  you  all 
ye  that  psss  by  7  Behold  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  liko  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done 
unto  me,  wlierewitli  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  me 
in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger.* 

How  cheering  in  this  forlorn  state  to  reflect 
that  he  not  only  suffered  for  us  then,  but  is 
sympathising  with  us  now;  that  *in  all  our 
aiflictions  he  is  afflicted.*  The  tenderness  of 
the  sympathy  seems  to  add  a  value  to  the  sacri- 
fico,  while  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice,  endears 
the  sympsthy  by  ennobling  it 

If  th«  intellectual  powers  be  mercifully  pre- 
servsd,  how  many  virtues  may  now  be  brought 
into  exercise  which  had  either  lain  dormant,  or 
been  considered  as  of  inferior  worth  in  the  pros- 
perous day  of  activity.  The  Christian  temper 
indeed  seems  to  be  that  part  of  religion  which 
is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exercised  on  a  sick  bed. 
The  passive  virtues,  the  least  brilliant,  but  the 
most  difficult,  are  then  particularlv  called  into 
action.  Toouffer  the  whole  will  of  God  on  the 
tedious  bed  of  languishing,  is  more  trying  than 
to  perform  the  most  shining  exploit  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  The  hero  in  the  field  of 
battle  has  the  love  of  fame  as  well  as  patriotism 
to  support  him.  Ho  knows  that  the  witnessea 
of  his  valour  will  be  the  heralds  of  his  renown.. 
The  martyr  at  the  stake  is  divinely  strengthen, 
ed.  Extraordinary  grace  is  imparted  for  extra- 
ordinary  trials.  His  pangs  are  exquisite,  but 
they  are  short* — The  crown  is  in  sight,  it  is 
almost  in  possession.  By  faith  *  he  sees  the 
heavens  opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.*  But 
to  be  strong  in  faith,  and  patient  in  hope,  in  a 
long  and  lingering  sickness,  is  an  example  of 
more  general  use  and  ordinary  application,.than 
even  the  sublime  heroism  of  the  martyr.  The- 
sickness  is  brought  home  to  our  feelings,  we  see 
it  with  our  eyes,  wo  apf^y  it  to  our  hearts.  Of 
the  martyr  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonishment 
Our  faith  is  strengthened,  and  our  admiration 
kindled  ;  but  we  read  it  without  that  special  ap. 
probation,  without  that  peculiar  reference  to 
our  own  circumstances,  which  we  feel  in  cases 
that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves.  With  the 
dying  friend  we  have  not  only  a  feeling  of  pious 
tenderness,  but  there  is  also  a  community  of 
interests.  The  certain  conviction  that  hie  caee 
must  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it  our  own  now* 
Self  mixes  with  the  social  feeling,  and  the  Chris, 
tian  death  we  are  contemplating  we  do  not  so 
much  admire  as  a  prodigy,  as  propose  for  a 
modeL    To  the  martyr*i  stake  we  feel  that  we 
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•re  not  likely  to  be  brouglit  To  the  djin;  bed 
we  mast  iaevitably  come. 

Accommodating  hie  state  of  mind  to  the  na- 
tare  of  his  diseaae,  the  dying  Chritlian  will  de. 
rive  conaolatioa  in  any  caae,  either  from  think- 
ing how  forcibly  a  midden  sickneia  breaka  the 
chain  which  binds  him  Ui  the  world,  or  how 
gently  a  gradual  decay  unties  it.  He  will  fbel 
and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  all  he  suffers 
to  wean  him  fVom  HA.  He  will  admire  the  di- 
Tine  goodness  which  commissions  the  infirmities 
of  sickness  to  divest  the  world  of  its  enchant- 
ments, and  to  strip  death  of  some  of  its  roost 
ftrmidable  terrors.  He  feels  with  how  much 
less  reluctance  we  quit  a  body  exhausted  by  suf- 
Ibring  than  one  in  the  Tigour  of  health    . 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart^its 
worst  effect  on  an  unrenewed  mind,  enlarges 
his.  He  earnestly  exhorts  those  sronnd  him  to 
defer  no  act  of  repentance,  no  labour  of  love,  no 
deed  of  justice,  no  work  of  mercy,  to  that  state 
of  incapacity  in  which  he  now  lies. 

How  many  motives  has  the  Christian  to  re- 
•trun  his  murmurs !  Murmuring  ofiends  God 
both  as  it  is  injurious  to  his  goodness,  and  as  it 
perverts  the  occasion  which  Ckxl  has  now  offered 
for  giving  an  example  of  patience.  Let  us  not 
fomplain  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  lickness, 
when  we  are  f\irnished  with  the  opportunity  as 
well  as  called  to  the  duty  of  resignation ;  the 
doty  indeed  is  always  ours,  but  the  occasion  is 
BOW  more  eminently  given.  Let  us  not  say  even 
in  this  depressed  state  that  we  have  nothing  to 
be  thankful  for.  If  sleep  be  afforded,  let  us  ac- 
knowledge the  blessing :  if  wearisome  nights  be 
our  portion,  let  us  remember  they  are  *  appoint- 
ed  to  us.*  Tjot  us  mitigate  the  grievance  of 
watchfulness,  by  considering  it  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
longation  of  life ;  as  the  gifl  of  more  minutes 
granted  for  meditation  and  prayer.  If  we  are 
not  able  to  employ  it  to  either  of  these  purposes, 
there  is  a  fresh  occasion  for  exercising  that  re- 
signation which  will  be  accepted  for  both. 

If  reason  be  continued,  yet  with  suffering  too 
intense  for  any  religious  duty,  the  sick  Christian 
may  take  comfort  Uiat  the  business  of  life  was 
accomplished,  before  the  sickness  began.  He 
will  not  be  terrified  if  duties  are  superseded,  if 
means  are  at  an  end,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  die.~-This  is  the  act  for  which  all  acts, 
all  other  duties,  all  other  means,  will  have  been 
preparing  him.  He  who  has  kmg  been  habitu- 
ated to  look  death  in  the  face,  who  hasof\en  an. 
ticipated  the  agonies  of  dissolving  nature ;  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  pray  for  support  un- 
der them,  will  now  feel  the  blessed  effect  of 
those  petitbns  which  hsve  long  been  treasured 
in  heaven.  To  those  anticipatory  prayers  he 
may  perhaps  now  owe  the  humble  confidence  of 
hope  in  this  inevitable  hour.  Habituated  to  the 
contemplation,  he  will  not,  at  least,  have  the 
dreadful  additions  of  surprise  and  novelty  to  sg. 
gravate  the  trying  scene.  It  has  long  been  fa. 
miliar  to  his  mind,  though  hitherto  it  could  only 
operate  with  the  inferior  force  of  a  picture  to  a 
fraality.  He  will  not  however  have  so  much 
■eared  his  imagination  by  the  terrors  of  death, 
as  invigorated  his  spirit  by  looking  beyond  them 
to  the  blessedness  which  follows.  Faith  will 
Dot  so  much  dwell  oo  the  opening  grave  ae  shoot 


Ibrward  to  the  glories  to  wUdi  K  ]mi&  The 
hope  of  heaven  will  eoflon  the  pangs  wbieh  lie 
in  the  way  to  it  On  heaven  then  be  will  fii 
his  eyes  rather  than  on  the  awful  inlervenin| 
circumstances.  He  will  not  dwell  on  the  sUug 
gle  which  is  for  a  moment,  bat  on  the  cmwa 
which  is  forever.  He  will  endeavour  to  think 
less  of  death  than  of  its  oooqoeror ;  lese  of  the 
grave  than  of  its  spoiler ;  less  of  the  body  in 
ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory ;  less  of  the 
darkness  of  his  closing  day  than  of  the  opening 
dawn  of  immortality.  In  eomo  brighter  mo. 
ments,  when  viewing  his  eternal  fodemptioB 
drawing  ni^h,  as  if  the  freed  spirit  hod  slraady 
burst  its  prison  walls,  as  if  the  mannroiaeionhsrf 
actually  taken  place,  he  is  ready  ezuitingly  to 
exclaim,  *My  soul  is  escaped*  the  snare  ia  brokea, 
and  I  am  delivered.* 

If  he  ever  inclines  to  wish  for  recovery,  it  ii 
only  that  he  may  glorify  God  by  his  future  liii^ 
more  than  he  has  done  by  the  past ;  hot  as  be 
knows  the  deceitfulness  of  his  heart,  he  is  aot 
certain  that  this  would  be  the  caae,  and  he  there, 
fore  does  not  wish  to  live.  Yet  should  he  be  re. 
stored  he  humbly  resolves,  in  a  better  strenfth 
than  his  own,  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  restorer. 

But  he  suffers  not  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on 
life.  Retrospections  are  at  an  cmd.  His  pros- 
pects as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  also.  He 
commits  himself  unreeervedly  to  his  heaveoly 
Father.  But  though  secure  of  the  port,  he  may 
still  dread  the  passage.  The  Christian  will  re- 
joios  that  his  rest  is  at  hand,  the  man  may  shud- 
der at  the  unknown  transit  If  faith  ia  strong, 
nature  is  weak.  Nay,  in  this  awful  exigence, 
strong  faith  is  sometimes  rendered  faint  throogh 
the  weakness  of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  his  faith  is  looking  ronnd 
for  every  additional  confirmation,  he  may  rejoice 
in  those  blessed  certainties,  those  glorious  reali- 
zations  which  scripture  affords.  He  may  take 
comfort  that  the  stron^st  attestations  given  by 
the  apostles  to  the  reality  of  tlie  heavenly  stale, 
were  not  conjectural.  They,  to  use  the  wordi 
of  our  Saviour,  spake  what  tltey  knew,  sod  testi- 
fied what  they  had  seen.  *  1  reckon,*  says  St 
Paul,  *  that  the  afflictions  of  this  present  life  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  gk)ry  thtt 
shall  be  revealed.'  He  said  this  after  he  h«d 
been  caught  np  in  the  third  heaven ;  mfUr  he 
had  beheld  the  glories  to  which  he  alludes.  The 
author  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  having  described 
thelneffable  glories  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  tliqi 
puts  new  life  and  power  into  his  description. — *  I 
John  sate  these  things,  and  heard  them.* 

The  power  of  distinguishing  objects  increases 
with  our  approach  to  Uiem.  The  Christian  feeli 
that  he  is  entering  on  a  state  where  every  care 
will  cease,  every  fear  vaniah,  every  desire  be 
fulfilled,  every  sin  be  done  away,  every  grace 
perfected  :  where  there  will  be  no  more  tempta- 
tions to  resist,  no  more  passions  to  subdue,  ce 
more  insensibility  to  mercies,  no  more  deadness 
in  service,  no  more  wandering  in  praj'er,  no 
more  sorrows  to  be  felt  for  himself,  no  tears  to 
be  shed  for  others.  He  is  going  where  his  de- 
votion  will  be  without  languor,  his  love  without 
alloy,  his  doubts  certainty,  his  expectation  eo- 

Ijoyment,  his  hope  fruition.    All  will  be  periSsct, 
for  God  wiU  be  all  in  all 
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From  God  ha  knowo  that  he  thaU  derive  im- 
mediately  all  hia  happineaa.  It  will  no  longer 
pans  UirMgh  any  of  thoae  channels  which  now 
•ull/  ita  pority.  It  will  be  offered  him  through 
no  aecood  oauae  which  may  fail,  no  intermediate 
agent  which  may  deoeive,  no  unoertain  medium 
which  may  disappoint  The  feliciU  ia  not  only 
eerlain,  bat  perfect, — not  only  perfect,  but  eter- 
nal. 

Aa  he  approachea  the  land  of  realitic*,  the 
ihadowa  of  this  earth  cease  to  interest  or  mislead 
him.  The  filma  are  removed  from  hia  eyea.  Ob- 
'eeta  are  stripped  of  their  fiUse  loatre.  Nothing 
that  u  really  little  any  longer  looks  great.  The 
mista  of  vanity  are  diapersed.  Every  thing 
which  is  to  have  an  end  appeara  small,  appears 
xiching.  Eternal  thinn  assume  their  proper 
■■g«it«de»  Ibr  be  beholds  them  in  the  true  point 


I  of  vision.  He  has  ceased  to  leao  on  the  woildt 
for  he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear ;  it 
haa  failed  and  it  has  pierced  him.  He  leans  not 
on  himself,  for  he  has  long  known  his  weakneas. 
He  leana  not  on  his  virtues,  for  they  can  do  no- 
thing for  him.  Had  he  no  better  refuge  he  feels 
that  hia  aun  would  aet  in  darkness ;  his  life  dose 
in  despair. 

But  he  knowB  in  whom  he  has  trusted,  and 
therefore  knowa  not  what  he  should  fear. — He 
looks  upward  with  holy  but  humble  confidence 
to  that  ^reat  Shepherd,  who  having  long  aince 
oondooted  him  into  green  pastures,~-having  by 
his  rod  corrected,  and  by  hia  staff  supported 
him,  will,  he  humbly  trusts,  guide  him  through 
the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
aaAly  land  him  on  the  peaceful  shores  of  ete^ 
lasting  IS 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  TRAGEDIES. 


I  iM  desirous  to  uiticipate  a  censare  which  the  critical  reader  will  bo  readj  to  bring  Ibnmd^ 
on  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  contents  of  the  latter  part  of  this  Tolome,  romnoeodof 
dramatic  pieces,  and  several  sentiments  not  unfreqnently  introduced  in  some  of  mjr  writmgBi  ts> 
apecting  tne  dangerous  tendency  of  certain  public  amusements,  in  which  dramatic  entertainmesti 
will  be  naturally  included.  The  candid  reader  will  be  able  to  solre  the  paradox  ^en  it  is  iiiti> 
mated  at  what  different  periods  of  life  these  different  nieces  were  written.  The  dates,  if  thmr  weie 
regularly  preserved,  would  explain  that  the  seeming  aisagreement  does  not  involve  a  contraiuctioii, 
as  it  proceeds  not  from  an  inconsistency,  but  from  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 

From  my  youthful  course  of  reading,  and  early  habits  of  society  snd  conversation,  aided,  psr- 
haps,  by  that  natural  but  secret  bias  which  the  inclination  gives  to  the  judgment,  I  bad  been  led 
to  entertain  that  common,  but,  as  I  must  now  think,  delusive  and  groundless  hope,  that  the  stage, 
under  certain  regulations,  might  be  converted  into  a  school  of  virtue  ;  and  thus,  like  many  otben, 
inferred,  by  a  seemingly  reasonable  conclusion,  that  though  a  bad  play  would  always  be  a  bsd 
thing,  yet  the  representation  of  a  good  one  might  become  not  only  harmless,  but  uselul ;  sod 
that  it  required  nothing  more  than  a  correct  judgment  and  a  critical  selection,  to  tnunlbnn  a 
pernicious  pleasure  into  a  profitable  entertainment. 

On  these  grounds  (while,  perhaps,  as  was  intimated  above,  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  propensity),  I  was  led  to  flatter  myself  it  might  be  rendering  that  inferior  service 
to  society  which  the  fabricator  of  safe  and  innocent  amusements  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
confer,  to  attempt  some  theatrical  compositions,  which,  whatever  other  defects  might  bo  justhr 
imputalile  to  them,  should  at  least  be  found  to  have  been  written  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  mod- 
esty ;  and  which  should  neither  hold  out  any  corrupt  image  to  the  mind,  nor  any  impure  deser^ 
tion  to  the  fancy. 

As  the  following  pieces  were  written  and  performed  at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  under  the 
above  impressions,  1  feel  it  a  kind  of  duty  (imploring  pardon  for  the  unavoidable  egotism  to  which 
it  leads),  not  to  send  them  afresh  into  the  world  in  this  collection,  without  prefixing  to  thera  a 
candid  declaration  of  my  altered  view.  In  so  doing,  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  equally  subject 
myself  to  the  opposite  censures  of  two  different  classes  of  readers,  one  of  which  will  think  that 
the  best  evidence  of  my  sincerity  would  have  been  the  suppression  of  the  tragedies  themselves, 
while  the  other  will  reprobate  the  change  of  sentiment  which  gives  birth  to  the  qualifying  nrefiKe. 

I  should,  perhaps,  nave  been  inclined  to  adopt  the  first  of  these  two  opinions,  had  it  not 
occurred  to  me  that  the  suppression  would  be  thought  disingenuous ;  and  had  I  not  beei 
also  desirous  of  grounding  on  Uie  publication,  though  m  a  very  cursory  manner,  my  sentiments 
on  the  general  tendency  of  the  drama ;  for  it  appeared  but  fair  and  candid  to  include  in  thii 
view  my  own  compositions ;  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  though  without  adverting  to  them,  to 
involve  myself  in  the  general  object  of  my  own  animadversions. 

I  am  not,  even  now,  about  to  controvert  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  ablest  critics,  that  a  well- 
written  tragedy  is^  perhaps,  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  human  mind — I  am  not,  even  now, 
about  to  deny,  that  of  all  public  amusements  it  is  the  most  interesting,  the  most  intellectusl,  and 
the  most  accommodated  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  a  rational  being ;  nay,  that  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  which  has  mind  for  its  object ;  which  has  the  combined  advantage  of  addressing  itself 
to  the  imagination,  the  judgment,  and  the  heart ;  that  it  is  the  only  public  diversion  whidi  calls 
out  the  higher  energies  of  tne  understanding  in  the  composition,  and  awakens  the  most  lively  and 
natural  feelings  of  the  heart  in  the  representation. 

With  all  this  decided  superiority  in  point  of  mental  pleasure  which  the  stage  poasesees  over 
every  other  species  of  public  entertainment,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  its  admirers  and 
advocates,  even  the  most  respectable,  should  cherish  a  hope,  that,  under  certain  restrictions,  and 
under  an  improved  form,  it  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  instruction  as  well  as  to  pleasare ;  and 
it  is  on  this  plausible  ground  that  we  have  heard  so  many  ingenious  defences  of  this  sfiecies  of 
amusement. 

What  the  stage  might  be  under  another  and  an  ima^nary  state  of  things,  it  is  not  very  easy 
iMr  us  to  know,  and  therefore  not  very  important  to  inquire.    Nor  is  it,  indeed,  tiie  aoondait  lope 
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10  irgiM  on  tke  possible  goodness  of  a  thing,  which,  in  the  present  circamstsnces  of  society^is 
doing  positive  evil,  from  Uie  imagined  good  that  thing  might  be  conjectured  to  produce  in  a  sup- 
posed state  of  unattainable  improvement!  Would  it  not  be  more  safe  and  simple  to  determine 
our  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  thing  in  Question,  on  the  more  visible,  and  therefore  more 
rational  grounds,  of  its  actual  state,  and  from  the  effects  which  it  is  known  to  produce  in  that  state  1 

For,  unfortunately,  this  Utopian  good  cannot  be  produced,  until  not  only  the  stage  itself  has 
undergone  a  complete  purification,  but  until  the  audience  shall  be  purified  also.  For  we  must 
first  suppose  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  spectators  will  be  disposed  to  relish  all  that  is  pure, 
and  to  reprobate  all  that  is  corrupt,  before  thiB  ■y*^'^  °^  ^  P^^  *"^  uncorrupt  theatre  can  be 
adopted  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  There  must  always  be  a  congruity  between  the 
taste  of  the  spectator  and  the  nature  of  the  spectacle,  in  order  to  effect  that  point  of  union  which 
can  produce  ]ueasure  :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  people  g[o  to  a  play,  not  to  be  irulntctcd^ 
bat  to  be  pleased.  As  we  do  not  send  the  blind  to  an  eihibition  of  pictures,  nor  the  deaf  to  a 
■concert,  to  it  woold  be  leaving  the  projected  plan  of  a  pure  stase  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  unless 
the  general  corruption  of  human  nature  itself  were  so  reformed  as  to  render  the  amnsements  of 
a  perfectly  purified  stage  palatable.  If  the  sentiments  and  passions  exhibited  were  no  lonjg[er 
accommodated  to  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  audience,  corrupt  nature  would  soon  wuh- 
■dnw  itself  from  the  vapid  and  inappropriate  amusement ;  and  thin,  I  will  not  say  empty  benc|»e% 
would  too  probably  be  tne  reward  of  the  conscientious  reformer. 

Fiar  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  restore  that  obsolete  rubbish  of  ignorance  and  folly  with  which 
the  monkish  lesends  fiimidiod  out  the  rude  materials  of  opr  early  drama :  I  mean  those  uncouth 
Ikiccea,  in  which,  under  the  titles  of  mjfiteriet  and  mortUities,  the  most  sacred  persons  were  mtro- 
dooed  as  interlocutors ;  in  which  events  too  solenm  for  exhibition,  and  subjects  too  awful  for 
detail,  were  brought  before  the  audience  with  a  formal  gravity  more  offensive  than  levity  itself. 
The  superstitions  of  the  cloister  were  considered  as  suitable  topics  for  the  diversions  of  the  stage ; 
and  celestial  intelligences,  uttering  the  sentiments  and  language,  and  blended  with  the  boffison- 
eries,  of  Bartholomew  fair,  were  regarded  as  appropriate  adjects  of  merrimaking  for  a  holyday 
nndionce.  But  from  this  holy  mummery,  at  which  piety,  taste,  and  conunon  sense,  would  be 
«qaaUy  revolted,  I  return  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  * 

I  have  never  perused  any  of  those  treatises,  exceUent  as  some  of  them  are  said  to  be,  which 
pioQS  divines  have  vrritten  against  the  pernicious  tendency  of  theatrical  entertainments.  The 
convictions  of  my  mind  have  arisen  solely  from  experience  and  observation.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, go  over  the  well-trodden  ground  of  those  who  have  inveighed,  with  too  much  justice,  against 
the  immoiml  lives  of  too  many  stage  professors,  allowing  always  for  some  very  honourable  excep- 
tkms.  I  shall  not  remark  on  the  grc«s  and  palpable  corruptions  of  those  plays  which  are  'obvi- 
oualj  written  with  an  open  disregard  to  all  purity  and  virtue  :  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  show  whether 
any  very  naterial  advantage  would  arise  to  the  vain  and  the  dissipated,  were  they  to  exclude  the 
theatre  fion  its  turn  in  their  undiscriminated  round  of  promiscuous  pleasure.  But  I  would 
coolly  and  respectfully  address  a  few  words  to  those  many  worthy  and  conscientious  persons,  who 
would  not,  perhaps,  so  early  and  incautiously  expose  their  youthful  ofispring  to  the  temptations  of 
-an  amneement  oi  which  they  themselves  could  be  brought  to  see  and  to  feel  the  existence. 

The  question,  then,  which  with  great  deference  I  would  propose,  is  not  whether  those  who 
nak  every  thing  may  not  risk  this  also ;  but  whether  the  more  correct  and  considerate  Christian 
misjfat  not  find  it  worth  while  to  consider  if  the  amusement  in  Question  be  entirely  compatible 
wiuhis  avowed  character  1  whether  it  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  clearer  views  of  one  who 
piofeasea  to  live  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  that  immortality  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the 

F6r,  however  weighty  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  superior  rationalUy  of  plsys  may  be 
found  in  thi(  scale,  when  a  ratioiud  being  puts  one  amusement  in  the  balance  against  another ; 
however  fiurly  he  may  exalt  the  stage  against  other  diversions,  as  being  more  adapted  to  a  man 
«f  senae ;  yet  this,  perhaps,  will  not  quite  vindicate  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  scrppulous 
Christian,  who  will  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  of  two  evils  either  mav  be  chosen.  HiM 
nnneements  must  be  blameless,  as  well  as  ingenious  ;  safe,  as  well  as  rational ;  moral,  as  well  o 

^mteOectQal  They  must  have  nothing  in  them  which  may  be  likely  to  excite  any  of  the  tempers 
wfaiah  it  is  his  daily  task  to  subdue  ;  any  of  the  passions  which  it  is  his  constant  business  to  keep 

-  in  Older.  Hie  chosen  amusements  must  not  deliberately  add  to  the  "  weight"  which  he  is  com- 
manded ''  to  lay  aside  ;"  they  should  not  irritate  the  "  besetting  sin"  against  which  he  is  strug- 
|riii^ ;  they  should  not  obstruct  Uiat  "  spiritual  mindedness"  which  he  is  told  **  is  hfe  and  peace ;" 
mey  should  not  inflame  that  "  lust  of  the  flesh,  that  lust  of  the  eye,  and  that  pride  of  life,"  which 
he  IS  forbidden  to  gratify.  A  reliffious  person  who  occasionally  indulges  in  an  amusement  not 
consonant  to  his  general  views  and  pursuits,  inconceivably  increases  his  own  difficulties  by  whet- 

*  Aa  sMbnsisst  to  the  literal ure  of  my  own  eonnlry,  and  so  Jealous  of  its  fame  as  groilffinKly  to  allow  Its  coni- 
fsratlvs  Inferiority  in  any  one  instance,  I  am  yet  compelled  to  aclinowledge,  that,  aa  far  aa  my  slender  reading  en- 
ables me  10  form  s  Jndtment,  the  English  dramatic  poets  are  in  general  more  lieentioaa  than  those  of  moat  other 
la  that  profflf  ate  reign, 

**  When  all  the  Moaaa  were  debaaehed  at  court,** 

loteneas.    Mr.  Garrick  did  a  great  deal  towards  Its  perilleatloo.    It  Is 


4lM  sisfs  sttahMd  Its  highest  degree  oT  diaooli 
cMA  nst  lojhsf  s  slaec  kept  ths  gioaad  it  tliaa 


gained. 
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ting  tasteff  and  «xciting  appetites,  which  it  will  cut  him  out  sc  mach  woik  to  eomtaraeC,  u  wdl  - 
greatly  overbn lance,  in  a  conscientioua  mind,  the  short  and  trivial  enjoyment.  I  apesk  now  vm 
the  mere  qaention  of  pleasure.  Nay,  the  more  keen  his  relish  for  the  amusement,  the  mwe  ex- 
quisite his  discernment  of  the  beauties  of  composition  or  the  graces  of  action  may  be,  the  more 
Erudent  he  may  perhaps  find  it  to  deny  himself  the  gratification  which  is  enjoyed  at  the  slightest 
azard  of  nis  higher  mterests ;  a  gratification  which  to  him  will  be  the  more  dangeroiia,  in  pro- 
portion as  It  is  more  poignantly  felt. 

A  Christian,  in  our  days,  is  seldom  called,  in  his  ordinafy  course,  to  great  and  signal  McrifioeSy 
to  yery  striking  and  very  ostensible  renunciations ;  but  he  is  daily  called  to  a  quiet,  uniform,  csa- 
stant  series  of  self-denial  in  small  thmgs.  A  dangerous  and  bewitching,  especially  it  it  be  not  & 
disreputable  pleasure,  ma^  perhaps  have  a  just  place  among  those  sacrifices  :  and,  if  be  be  n^ 
m  earnest,  he  will  not  thmk  it  too  much  to  renounce  such  petty  enjoyments,  were  it  only  horn 
the  single  consideration  that  it  is  well  to  seize  every  little  occasion  which  occurs  of  evidencing  ti> 
himself  that  he  is  constantly  on  the  watch  ;  and  of  proving  to  the  world,  that  in  small  thingsi,  a» 
well  as  in  great,  he  is  a  follower  of  Him  who  **  pleased  not  himself 

Little,  unobserved,  and  unostentatious  abstinences,  are  among  the  silent  deeds  of  his  daily 
warfare.  And  whoever  brings  himself  to  exercise  this  habitual  self-denial,  even  in  doubtful  caeea» 
wiU  soon  learn,  from  happy  experience,  that  in  many  instances  abstinence  is  much  more  easily 
practised  than  temperance.  There  is  in  this  case  no  excited  sensibility  to  allay  ;  there  is  do 
occasional  remorse  to  be  quieted  ;  there  is  no  lost  ground  to  be  recovered ;  no  difficult  backing  out, 
only  to  ^t  again  to  the  same  place  where  we  were  before.  This  observation  adopted  into  pvaetice 
mi^t,  It  is  presumed,  effectually  aboUsh  the  qnahfying  language  of  many  of  the  mote  setsr  fre- 

auenters  of  the  theatre,  "  that  they  go  but  seldom,  and  never  but  to  a  goodjiMyJ"  We  give 
liese  moderate  and  discreet  persons  all  due  praise  for  comparative  sobriety.  But  vrhile  they  g^ 
mi  mU^  the  principle  is  the  same  ;  for  they  sanction,  by  goin^  sometimes,  a  diversion  which  is  not 
to  be  defended  on  strict  Christian  principles.  Indeed,  their  acknowledging  that  it  shouU  be  bat 
sparingly  frequented,  probably  arises  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  not  guile  right. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  address  to  pursue  the  usual  tnA  of 
attacking  bad  plays,  of  which  the  more  prudent  and  virtuous  seldom  vindicate  the  principle^ 
though  Siey  do  not  always  scrupulously  avoid  attending  tiie  exhibition.  I  impose  rather  oa  my- 
self the  unpopular  task  of  animadverting  on  the  dangerous  effects  of  those  which  coom  under  the 
description  of  good  plays  ;  for  from  those  chiefly  arises  the  danger  (if  danger  there  beX  lo  good 
people. 

Now,  with  all  the  allowed  superiority  justly  ascribed  to  pieces  of  a  better  cast,  it  does  not  aecnk 
to  be  a  complete  justification  of  the  amusement,  that  the  play  in  question  is  more  chaste  in  th» 
sentiment,  more  pure  in  the  expression,  and  more  moral  in  the  tendency,  than  those  vrhich  are 
avowedly  objectionable  ;  though  I  readily  concede  all  the  degrees  of  distinctioa,  and  very  im- 
portant they  are,  between  such  compositions  and  those  of  the  opposite  character.  But  the  point 
ibr  which  I  am  contending  is  of  another  and  of  a  distinct  nature ;  namely,  that  there  vriU,  gen- 
erally speaking,  still  remam,  even  in  tragedies,  otherwise  tlie  most  unexceptionable,  provided  3ier 
are  sufficiently  impassioned  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  feelings,  and  have  spirit  enoQA 
to  deserve  to  become  popular ;  there  will  still  remain  an  essential  radical  defect.  What  I  inaist 
on  is,  that  there  almost  inevitably  runs  through  the  whole  web  of  the  tragic  drama  ^for  to  this 
least  blameable  half  of  stage  composition  I  confine  my  remarks,  as  asainst  comedy  still  stroiMer 
objections  may  be  urged),  a  prominent  thread  of  false  principle.  It  is  generally  the  leadmg 
object  of  the  poet  to  erect  a  standard  of  honour  in  direct  opposition  to  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  this  is  not  done  subordinately,  incidentally,  occasionally ;  but  worldly  honour  is  the 
very  soul,  and  spirit,  and  lifegiving  principle  of  the  drama.  Honour  is  the  religion  of  tragedy. 
It  is  her  moral  and  political  law.  Her  dictates  form  its  institutes.  Fear  and  shame  are  the  capi- 
tal crimes  in  her  code.  Against  these,  all  the  eloquence  of  her  most  poweHul  pleaders,  against 
these  her  penal  statutes,  pistol,  sword,  and  poison,  are  in  full  force.  Injured  honour  can  only  be 
vindicated  at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  the  stains  of  injured  reputation  can  only  be  washed  out  in 
blood.  Love,  jealousy,  hatred,  ambition,  pride,  revenge,  are  too  often  elevated  into  the  rank  of 
splendid  virtues,  and  form  a  dazzling  system  of  worldly  morality,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
qnritof  that  religion  whose  characteristics  are  *' charity,  meekness,  peaceableness,  kngsofbr- 
mg,  gentleness,  forgiveness."  "The  fruits  of  the  Spiiit"  and  the  fruits  of  the  stage,  if  the 
parallel  were  followed  up,  as  it  might  easily  be,  would  perhaps  exhibit  as  pointed  a  contiaat  » 
human  imagination  could  conceive. 

I  by  no  means  pretend  to  assert  that  religion  is  excluded  from  tragedies  ;  it  is  often  incidentally 
introduced  ;  and  many  a  period  is  beautifully  turned,  and  many  a  moral  is  exquisitely  pointed,  with 
the  finest  sentiments  of  piety.  But  the  sinj^le  grains  of  this  counteracting  principle,  scattered  up 
and  down  the  piece,  do  not  extend  their  antfseptic  property  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  preserve  from 
corruption  the  body  of  a  work,  the  general  spirit  and  leading  tempers  of  which,  as  was  aaid  above, 
are  evidently  not  drawn  from  that  meek  religion,  the  very  essence  of  which  consists  in  **  castiqg 
down  high  imaginations :"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaven  of  tlie  predominating  evil  secretly 
works  and  insinuates  itself,  till  the  whole  mass  becomes  impregnated  by  the  pervading  principle. 
Now,  if  the  directing  principle  be  unsound,  the  virtues  growing  out  of  it  wul  be  «n«ftun^  alio ;. 
and  DO  subordinate  merit,  no  collateral  excellences,  can  operate  with  effectual  potency 
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■n  eiil  whkh  b  of  prime  and  fondamental  force  and  energy,  and  which  formf  the  Tory  essence 
of  the  work. 

A  learned  and  witty  friend,  who  thought  differently  on  this  suhject,  once  asked  me  if  I  went  so 
far  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  try  the  merit  of  a  song  or  a  play  by  the  ten  commandments.  To 
til  is  may  wo  not  ventare  to  answer,  that  neither  a  song  nor  a  play  should  at  least  contain  any 
thing  hostile  to  the  ten  commandments.  That,  if  harmless  meniment  be  not  expected  to  advance 
religion,  we  must  take  care  that  it  do  not  oppose  it ;  that  if  we  conc<^e  that  our  amusements  are 
DOt  expected  to  make  us  better  than  we  are,  ought  we  not  to  condition  that  they  do  not  make  us 
worse  than  they  find  us  1  If  so,  then,  whatever  pleasantry  of  idea,  whatever  gayety  of  senti- 
ment, whatever  airiness  of  expression  we  innocently  admit,  should  we  not  jealously  watch  against 
any  ansoundnesa  in  the  general  principle,  any  mischief  in  the  prevailing  tendency  t 

vi  e  cannot  be  too  often  remmded,  that  we  are,  to  an  inconceivable  degree,  the  creatures  of 
habit.  Our  tempers  are  not  principally  governed,  nor  our  characters  formed,  by  single  marked 
actions  ;  nor  is  the  colour  of  our  lives  often  determined  by  prominent,  detached  circumstances  ; 
but  the  character  is  ^dually  moulded  by  a  series  of  seenimgly  insignificant  but  constantly  re- 
enrring  practices,  which,  incorporated  into  our  habits,  become  part  or  ourselves. 

Now,  as  these  lesser  habits,  if  they  take  a  wrong  direction,  silently  and  imperceptibly  eat  out 
the  very  heart  and  life  of  vigorous  virtue,  they  will l>e  almost  more  sedulously  watched  by  those 
who  are  careful  to  keep  their  consciences  tenderly  alive  to  the  perception  of  sin  (however  they 
may  elud'e  the  attention  of  ordinary  Christians),  than  actions  which  deter  by  bold  and  decided  evil. 

When  it  is  recollected  how  many  young  men  pick  up  their  habits  of  thinking,  and  their  notions 
3f  morality,  from  the  playhouse,  it  is  not  perhaps  goin^  too  far  to  suspect,  that  the  principles  and 
Bzamples  exhibited  on  the  stage  may  contribute  in  their  full  measure  and  proportion  towards  sup- 
ilyinff  a  sort  of  regular  aliment  to  the  appetite  (how  dreadfully  increased  !)  for  duelling,  and  even 
niiciae.  For,  if  religion  teaches,  and  experience  proves,  the  inunense  importance  to  our  tempers 
ind  morals  of  a  regular  attendance  on  public  worship,  which  attendance  is  only  required  of  us 
Mie  day  in  a  week ;  and  if  it  be  considered  how  much  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  attentive  hearer 
ttecome  gradually  imbued  with  the  principles  infused  by  this  stated,  though  unfrequent  attend- 
ince  ;  vvho,  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  will  deny  how  much  more 
deep  and  lasting  will  be  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  by  a  far  more  frequent  attendance  at 
ihoae  places  where  sentiments  of  a  direct  contrary  tendency  are  exhibited  ;  exhibited  too,  with 
Bvery  addition  which  can  charm  the  imagination  and  captivate  the  senses.  Once  in  a  week,  it 
noay  be,  the  young  minds  are  braced  by  the  invigorating  principles  of  a  strict  and  self-denyinff 
rebgion :  on  the  intermediate  nights,  their  good  resolutions  (if  such  they  have  made),  are  melted 
down  with  an  that  can  relax  the  soul,  and  dispose  it  to  yield  to  the  temptations  against  which  it 
was  tba  object  of  the  Sunday*s  lecture  to  guard  an(}  fortify  it.  In  the  one  case,  there  is  every 
thinff  held  out  which  can  inflame  or  sooth  corrupt  nature,  in  opposition  to  those  precepts  which, 
in  the  other  case,  were  directed  to  subdue  it.  And  this  one  grand  and  important  difference 
between  the  two  cases  should  never  be  overlooked,  that  religious  instruction,  applied  to  the 
human  heart,  is  seed  sown  in  an  uncultivated  soil,  where  much  is  to  be  cleared,  to  be  broken  up, 
and  to  be  rooted  out,  before  cood  fruit  will  be  produced  :  whereas  the  theatrical  seed,  by  lighting 
on  the  fertile  soil  prepared  by  nature  for  the  congenial  implantation,  is  likely  to  shoot  deep, 
spread  viride,  and  bring  forth  fruit  in  abundance. 

Bat,  to  drop  all  metaphor. — ^They  are  told — and  from  whose  mouth  do  they  hear  it  ? — that 
"blessed  are  tne  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  and  the  peacemakers."  Will  not  these,  and  such 
like  humbling  piO|)Ositions,  delivered  one  day  in  seven  only,  in  all  the  sober  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  our  church,  with  all  the  force  of  tn:th  indeed,  but  with  all  its  plainness  also,  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  speedy  and  much  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the  nightly  exhibi- 
tion, whose  precise  object  it  coo  often  is,  not  onl^  to  preach,  but  to  personify  doctrines  in  dia- 
metrical and  studied  opposition  to  poverty  of  spirit,  to  purity,  to  meekness,  forbearance,  and 
foivivenefls  1  Doctrines,  not  simply  expressed,  as  those  of  the  Sunday  are,  in  the  naked  form  of 
axunna,  principles,  and  precepts,  but  realized,  imbodied,  made  alive,  furnished  with  organs, 
clothed,  decorated,  brought  into  lively  discourse,  into  interesting  action ;  enforced  with  all  the 
energy  of  passion,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  language,  and  exhibited  with  every  aid  of  em- 
phatical  delivery,  every  attraction  of  appropriate  gesture.  To  such  a  complicated  temptation  is 
it  wise,  voluntarily,  studiously,  unnecessarily,  to  expose  frail  and  erring  creatures  1  Is  not  the 
conflict  too  severe  ?     Is  not  the  competition  too  unequal  1 

It  is  pleaded  by  the  advocates  for  church  music,  that  the  or^n  and  its  vocal  accompaniments 
assist  dTevotion,  by  enlisting  the  senses  on  the  side  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  justly  pleaded  as  ap 
arj^ment  in  favour  of  both,  because  the  affections  mav  fairly  and  properly  derive  every  honest 
aid  from  any  thing  which  helps  to  draw  them  off  from  tne  world  to  God.  But  is  it  not  equally 
tnie,  that  the  same  species  of  assistance,  in  a  wrong  direction,  will  produce  an  equally  forcible 
effect  in  ita  way,  ana  at  least  equally  contribute  in  drawing  off  the  soul  from  God  to  the  world  t 
I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  the  injury  will  be  inevitable,  much  less  that  it  will  be  irretrievable ; 
but  I  dare  repeat,  that  it  is  exposing  feeble  virtue  to  a  powerful  temptation  ;  and  to  a  hazard  so 
great,  that  were  the  same  reason  applied  to  any  worldly  subject,  it  would  be  thought  a  folly  to 
vencore  on  any  undertaking  where  the  chancea  against  our  coming  off  unhurt  were  so  obviously 
aoainat  us.  Besses,  if  we  may  pursue  the  doctrine  of  chancea  a  little  farther,  that  is  at  be^ 
Vol.  I. 
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playing  a  most  uaprofitable  game,  where,  if  we  even  could  be  mm  that  nothing  noold  b«  loit,t 
18  clear  to  deinotuftration  that  nothing  am  be  gained  ;  so  that  the  certain  riak  la  not  even 
terbalaiiced  by  the  possible  success. 

It  is  not  in  point  to  the  present  design  to  allude  to  the  multitude  of  theatrical 
which  seem  to  be  written  as  if  in  avowed  opposition  to  such  precepts  as  "  Swear  not  at  aO:" 
**  He  tiiat  lookeih  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  ahroady  committed  adultery  in  his  heart," 
&c.  6lc.  We  are  willing  to  allow  that  this  last  offence,  at  least,  is  generally,  I  vroold  it  wen 
invariably,  confined  to  those  more  incorrect  dramas  which  we  do  not  now  profess  to  conider. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  we  should  not  find  many  pieces  (are  we  sure  we  can  find  onel)  muting 
exempt  from  the  first  heavy  charge.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  invincible  objectiQw  to 
many  tragedies,  otherwise  not  veiv  exceptionable,  that  the  awful  and  tremendous  name  of  the 
infinitely  glorious  God  is  shamefully,  and  ahnost  incessantly,  introduced  in  Tarioue  aoeoM,  both 
in  the  way  of  asseveration  and  of  invocation. 

Besides,  the  terms  good  and  bad  play  are  relative ;  for  we  are  so  little  exact  in  our  ywnl 
definitions,  that  the  duiracter  given  to  the  piece  often  takes  its  colour  from  the  character  of  hum 
¥rho  gives  it.  Passages  which  to  the  decent  moral  man  (him,  I  mean,  who  is  decent  and  nool 
on  mere  worldly  principles)  are  to  the  *'  purged  eye"  of  a  Christian  disgnsting  by  their  vaoi^, 
and  offensive  by  tlieir  levity,  to  speak  in  the  gentlest  terms. 

But  more  especially  the  prime  animating  spirit  of  many  of  our  more  decorous  dramas  seeas 
to  fiimish  a  strong  contrast  to  the  improved  and  enlarged  comment  of  our  Saviour  in  tbe  New 
Testament,  on  the  divine  prohibition  against  murder  in  the  Old,  in  the  wo  denounced  agaimt 
anger,  as  containing  in  itself  the  seed  and  principle  of  murder ;  anger,  and  its  too  uaaaT  con- 
comitant, revenge,  being  the  main  spring  on  which  some  of  our  best  tragedies  turns. 

The  eloquent  apologies,  and  the  elaborate  vindication  of  the  crimes  resulting  from  the  point 
^  honour  and  the  dread  of  shame,  and  with  such  apologies  and  vindications  some  of  oar  Boit 
Dproved  pieces  abound,  too  temptingly  invite  the  h^h  unbroken  spirit  of  a  warm  youth,  from 
admiring  such  sentiments  to  adopt  them ;  and  he  is  liable  to  be  stimulated  first  to  the  coomiis- 
^on  of  Uie  crime,  and,  after  he  has  committed  it,  to  the  hope  of  having  his  reputation  deiied, 
Dy  the  perpetual  eulogies  these  flattering  scenes  bestow  on  rash  and  intemperate  bravenr;  ot  tlie 
dignity  of  that  spirit  which  cannot  brook  an  insult ;  and  on  that  generous  sense  of  wounded 
honour  which  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  revenge  itself.  And  when  he  hears  the  bursts  of  appfanse 
with  which  these  sallies  of  resentment,  these  vows  of  revenge,  these  determinations  to  desboy  or 
Ira  destroyed,  this  solemn  obtesting  the  great  Judffe  of  hearts  to  witness  the  innocence  of— per- 
haps  a  very  criminal  action  or  intention  ; — ^when,  I  say,  a  hotheaded  young  man  witnesses  the 
enthusiasm  of  admiration  which  such  expressions  excite  in  a  traniported  audience,  wiU  it  not 
operate  as  a  kind  of  stimulus  to  him  to  adopt  a  similar  conduct,  should  he  ever  be  placed  in 
similar  circumstances  t  and  will  it  not  furnish  him  with  a  sort  of  criterion  how  such  maziois 
would  be  received,  and  such  cqnduct  approved,  in  real  life  1  For  the  dauiger  does  not  lie  merely 
in  his  hearing  such  sentiments  delivercKl  from  the  ktage,  but  also  in  seeing  how  favourably  they 
are  received  bv  the  audience  ;  received,  too,  by  those  persons  who,  should  he  realize  these  sen- 
timents, would  probably  be  the  arbiters  of  his  conduct.  These  are  to  him  a  kind  of  anticipated 
jury.  The  scene  is,  as  it  were,  the  rehearsal  of  an  acquittal  at  the  bar  of  that  world  whose 
tribunal  is,  perhaps,  unhappily  for  him,  considered  as  his  last  appeal ;  for  it  is  not  probably 
hazarding  too  much  to  conclude,  that  by  the  sort  of  character  we  are  considering,  human  opin- 
ion will  be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  motive  of  action,  human  praise  as  the  highest  reward,  and 
human  censure  as  an  evil  to  be  deprecated,  even  by  the  loss  of  his  soul. 

If  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  poets  and  of  men,  by  the  cool,  deliberate,  argumentative  man- 
ner in  which  he  makes  his  Roman  hero  destroy  himself ;  this  hero,  too,  a  pagan,  connsiently 
illustrating  by  this  action  an  historical  fact,  and  acting  in  a  natural  conformity  to  his  own  stoical 
principles  ; — if,  I  say,  under  all  these  palliating  circumstances,  the  ingenious  sophistgr  ^  which 
the  poet  was  driven  to  mitigate  the  crime  of  suicide,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  sentunant  to 
thu  real  character  of  his  hero ; — ^if  this  Christian  poet,  even  to  hii  own  private  friend  and  literaiy 
associate,  could  appear,  by  the  specious  reasoning  of  his  famous  soUloquy,  to  vindicate  self-mur- 
der, so  that  the  unhappy  Budgell  exclaimed,  when  falling  by  his  own  hand, 

"  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approv'd. 
Must  sure  be  right : ** 

If^  I  say,  under  all  the  extenuating  circumstances  here  detailed,  such  a  dreadful  effect  could  oa 
produced  from  a  cause  so  little  expected  or  intended  by  its  author  to  produce  it,  how  much  more 
probably  are  similar  ill  consequences  likely  to  arise  from  similar  causes  in  the  hands  of  a  poet 
less  guarded  and  worse  principled  ;  and  whose  heroes  have,  perhaps,  neither  the  apology  ot^ ac- 
knowledged paganism,  nor  the  sanction  of  historic  truth!  For  Addison,  who  in  general  has 
made  his  piece  a  vehicle  of  the  noblest  and  most  patriotic  sentiments,  could  not  avoid  making 
his  catastrophe  just  what  he  has  made  it,  without  violating  a  notorious  fact,  and  fiUsilyiiig  the 
character  he  exhibits. 

Even  in  those  plays  in  which  the  principles  which  false  honour  teaches  are  neither  mofeaoedly 
inculcated  nor  vindicated;  nay,  where  moreover  the  practices  above  alluded  to,  anaeyciaUy 
Ihe  practice  of  duelling,  are  even  reprobated  in  the  progress  of  the  piece ;  jet  the  hero  who  baa 
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been  i«|irieYed  from  sin  during  four  acU  by  the  lage  remonstrance  of  tome  interfering  friend,  or 
the  imperioua  power  of  beauty  ;  beaoty,  which  ii  to  a  stage  hero  tliat  restraining  or  impelling 
power  which  law,  or  conscience,  or  scripture,  are  to  other  men ;  still,  in  the  conclusion,  when 
the  intrigue  is  dexterously  completed,  when  the  passion  is  worked  up  to  its  acme,  and  the  vale- 
dictory scene  is  so  near  at  hand  that  it  becomes  mconvenient  to  the  poet  that  the  impetuosity  of 
hie  hero  should  be  any  longer  restrained  ;  when  his  own  patience  and  the  expostulating  powera 
of  his  friend  are  both  eihausted  together,  and  he  seasonably  winds  up  the  drama  by  stabbing 
either  his  worst  enemj  or  his  best  benefactor,  or,  as  it  still  more  frequently  happens,  himself; 
still,  notwithstanding  nis  criminal  catastrophe,  the  hero  has  been  exhibited  through  all  the  pre- 
ceding scenes  as  sudi  a  combination  of  perfections ;  his  behaviour  has  been  so  brave  and  so  gen- 
•RNia  (and  bravery  and  generosity  are  two  qualities  which  the  world  boldly  stakes  against  both 
tablea  of  the  decalogue),  that  the  youthful  spectator,  especially  if  he  have  that  amiable  warmth 
mud  eenaiblli^  of  soul  which  lay  him  so  peculiarly  open  to  seduction,  is  too  much  tempted  to  con- 
sider as  venial  the  sudden  and  unpremeditatea  crime  to  which  the  unresisted  impulse  of  the 
■MNBent  may  have  driven  so  accomplished  a  character.  And  a  Uttle  tame  tag  of  morality,  set  to 
a  few  musical  periods  by  the  unimpassioned  friend,  is  borne  down,  absorbed,  lost,  in  the  impetu- 
ooe  bot  Coo  engaging  character  of  the  feeling,  fiery  hero  ;  a  character,  the  errora  of  which  are 
DOW  consmnmated  by  an  act  of  murder,  so  slectingly  managed,  that  censure  is  swallowed  up  in 
pilj  r  the  morderer  is  absolved  by  the  weeping  auditory,  who  are  ready,  if  not  to  justify  the  crime, 
jet  to  vindicate  the  criminal.  The  drowsy  moral  at  the  close,  slowly  attempts  to  creep  after  the 
poison  of  the  piece  ;  but  it  creeps  in  vain  ;  it  can  never  expel  that  which  it  can  never  reach  ;  for 
one  etroke  of  feeling,  one  natural  expression  of  the  passions,  be  the  principle  right  or  wrong, 
carries  away  the  affections  of  the  auditor  beyond  any  of  the  poet*s  force  of  reasoning  to  contrm. 
And  they  know  little  of  the  power  of  the  dramatic  art,  or  of  the  conformation  of  the  human  mind, 
who  do  not  know  that  the  heart  of  the  feeling  spectator  is  always  at  the  command  of  the  passions 
in  the  hand  of  a  true  poet ;  who  snatches  him  with  uncontrolled  dominion 

"  To  Thebes  and  Athens  when  he  will,  and  where." 

Now,  to  counteract  the  bias  given  by  the  passions,  all  the  ilowen  of  rhetoric,  all  the  flights 
of  mere  poetry,  and  all  the  blunted  weapons  ol  logic  united,  sre  ineffectual.  Of  course,  the  con- 
doding  antidote  never  defeats  the  mischief  of  the  piece  ;  the  effect  of  the  smooth  moral  is  in- 
stantly obliterated,  while  that  of  the  indented  passion  is  perhaps  indelible. 

Let  me  now  for  a  moment  turn  to  the  younger  part  of  that  sex,  to  whose  service  I  have 
srasnlly  devoted  my  principal  attention.  A  virtuous  young  woman,  it  will  be  said,  who  has 
been  correctly  educated,  will  turn  with  abhorrence  from  the  unchaste  scenes  of  a  loose  play. 
It  is  indesd  so  to  be  hoped ;  and  yet  many  plays  which  really  deserve  that  character,  escape 
that  denomination.  But  I  concede  this  point,  and  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  my 
sniinadveiaiBna.  The  remark  may  be  thought  preposterous,  should  I  observe,  that,  to  a  chastSs 
and  delicate  youiig  mind,  there  is  in  good  plays  one  danger  which,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  is 
almost  more  formidable  than  that  which  is  often  attached  to  pieces  more  obviously  censurable. 
The  more  refined  and  delicate  the  passion  of  love  is  made  to  appear,  the  more  insinuating,  and, 
of  course,  the  more  dangerous,  will  the  exquisite  and  reiterated  representation  of  that  passion 
be  found.  Now,  love  being  the  grand  business  of  plays,  those  young  ladies  who  are  frequently 
attending  them,  will  be  liable  to  nourish  a  feeling  which  is  often  strong  enough  of  itself,  without 
this  constant  supplv  of  foreign  fuel,  namely,  that  love  is  the  grand  business  of  life  also.  If  the 
passion  be  avowedly  illicit,  her  well-instructed  conscience  will  arm  her  with  scruples,  and  her 
ssnse  of  decorum  will  set  her  on  her  guard.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  purity 
with  which  the  passion  is  exhibited,  provided  the  exhibition  be  very  touching  and  warm,  the  more 
flsep  and  irresistible  will  be  its  effect  on  a  tender  and  inexperienced  heart ;  nay,  the  more  likely 
iriU  the  paaaion  acted  on  the  stage  be  to  excite  a  corresponding  passion  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
spectatress.  If  she  have  not  yet  felt  the  passion  she  sees  so  finely  portrayed,  she  will  wish  to 
feel  it ;  and,  the  not  having  felt  it,  she  will  consider  as  something  wanting  to  the  perfection  of 
her  nature.  She  will  ascrioe  the  absence  of  it  to  a  defect  in  her  own  heart  which  must  be  sup- 
jdied,  or  to  some  untowardness  in  her  own  circumstances  which  must  be  removed.  Thus  her 
imagination  will  do  the  vrark  of  the  passions,  and  the  fancy  will  anticipate  the  feelings  of  the 
heait :  the  source  this,  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  disordere  in  the  female  character  ! 

Now,  to  captivate  such  a  tender  and  affectionate  heart  as  that  we  are  considering,  the  semblaiKe 
of  virtue  is  necessary ;  for,  while  she  will  conceive  of  criminal  passion  as  censurable,  she  will  be 
equally  apt  to  consider  even  the  most  imprudent  passion  as  justifiable,  so  long  as  the  idea  of 
absolute  crime  is  kept  at  a  distance.  If  the  love  be  represented  as  avowedly  vicious,  instead 
of  lending  herself  to  the  illusion,  she  will  allow  it  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  duty ;  but  if  she 
thinks  it  innocent,  she  persuades  herself  that  every  dut^  should  be  sacrificed  to  it.  Nay,  she 
will  value  herself  in  proportion  as  she  thinks  she  could  imitate  the  heroine  who  is  able  to  love 
with  ao  much  violence  and  so  much  purity  at  the  same  time.  By  frequent  repetition,  especially 
if  there  be  a  taste  for  romance  and  poetry  in  the  innocent  young  mind,  the  feelings  are-  easily 
transplanted  from  the  theatre  to  the  closet ;  they  are  made  to  become  a  standard  of  action,  and 
are  brought  home  as  the  regulators  of  life  and  mannera.  The  heart  being  thus  filled  with  the 
plsasnies  of  love  a  new  en  takes  place  in  her  mind,  and  she  carries  about  with  her  an  aptitude 
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to  receive  any  improauon  herself,  and  a  eonatantly  waking  and  actiTe  deain  to  inakr  Ihb  im- 
pression in  return.  The  plain  and  sober  duties  of  life  l^gin  to  be  imintereatioff ;  die  wiabet 
them  to  be  diversified  with  events,  and  enlivened  by  heroes.  Though  she  retains  her  virtue,  her 
sobermindednesa  is  impaired  ;  for  she  lon^  to  be  realizing  those  pains  and  plcanirea,  and  to  be 
acting  over  those  scenes  and  sacrifices,  wliich  she  so  often  sees  represented.  If  the  evils  arisiiy 
from  frequent  scenic  representations  to  a  young  woman  were  limited  to  this  single  inconvemcnce, 
that  it  makes  her  sigh  to  be  a  heroine,  it  would  be  a  strong  reason  why  a  £scre«t  and  pioos 
mother  should  be  slow  in  introducing  her  to  them. 

I  purposely  forbear,  in  this  place,  repeating  any  of  those  higher  arguments  drawn  from  the 
utter  irreconcileableness  of  this  indulgence  of  the  fancy,  of  this  gratification  of  the  aenaes,  this 
unbounded  roving  of  the  thoughts,  with  the  divine  injunction  oi  bringing  **eveiy  thought  ialo 
the  obedience  of  Christ." 

But  it  wUl  be  said,  perhaps,  all  this  rigour  may  be  veiy  auitable  to  enthuaiasta  and  fanatica,  to 
the  vulgar,  the  retired,  and  the  obscure :  but  would  you  exclude  the  more  liberal  and  polishsd 
part  of  society  from  the  delight  and  instruction  which  may  be  derived  from  the  great  misieii 
of  the  human  heart,  from  Shucspeare  particularly  ? 

On  this  subject  I  think  myself  called  upon  to  offer  my  opinion  (such  as  it  is)  as  unreservedly 
as  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  doing  on  the  pointa  considered  in  the  former  part  of  this  preface. 
I  think,  Uien,  that  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between  seeing  and  readmg  a  dramatic  com- 
position ;  and  that  the  objections  which  he  so  strongly  against  the  one,  are  not,  at  least  in  the 
same  degree,  appUcable  to  the  other.  Or,  rather,  while  there  is  an  essential  and  insepaiaUs 
danger  attendant  on  dramatic  exhibitions,  let  the  matter  of  the  drama  be  ever  ao  innocent,  ths 
danier  in  reading  a  play  arises  aolehr  from  the  $en£imenU  contained  in  it. 

']R>  read  a  moral  play  is  little  different  from  reading  any  other  innocent  poem ;  the  dialpgit 
form  being  a  mere  accident,  and  no  way  affecting  the  moral  tendency  of  the  piece.  Nay,  soms 
excellent  poets  have  chosen  that  form  on  account  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  even  when  the  nacan 
of  their  subjects  precluded  the  idea  of  theatrical  exhibition.  Thus  Buchanan  wrote  his  fine 
trsgedies  of  '*  The  Baptist,"  and  "  Jephthah,"  Grotius  that  of  '*  Christ  Suffering,"  and  Milton 
that  of  "  Samson  Agonistes  -,"  not  to  name  the  "  Joseph,"  the  '*  Bethulia  Delivered,"  and  aome 
other  pieces  of  the  amiable  Metastasio.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  unreasonable,  than  to 
proscnbe  from  the  study  or  the  closet  well-selected  dramatic  poetry.  It  may  be  read  with  safety, 
because  it  can  there  be  read  with  soberness.  The  most  animated  q>eechea  anbaide  into  com- 
parative tameness,  and,  provided  they  are  perfectly  pure,  produce  no  ruffle  of  the  pasaiona,  no 
agitation  of  the  senses,  but  merely  afford  a  pleasant,  and,  it  may  be,  a*not  unsahitaiy  ezarciae  to 
the  imagination. 

In  all  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  selection ;  and  where  could 
safer  poetical  amusement  be  found  than  in  the  works  of  Racine,  whose  Athalia,  in  particular  (as 
we  have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  observe),  most  happily  illustrates  an  interesting  piece  of  scrqn 
ture  history,  at  the  same  time  that,  considered  as  a  combosition,  it  is  itself  a  model  of  poetical 
perfection.  I  may  mention,  as  an  exquisite  piece,  the  Masque  of  0>mus,  and,  as  interesting 
poems  in  the  dramatic  form  also,  the  Caractacus,  and  Elfrida,  of  Mason ;  the  passing  over  whim 
pieces  in  the  volumes  of  that  virtuous  poet,  merely  because  they  are  in  a  dramatic  form,  would 
o«  an  instance  of  scrupulosity  which  one  might  venture  to  say  no  well-informed  conscience  coidd 
sumeat. 

hei  neither,  then,  the  devout  and  scrupulous,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  captious  caviller,  oa 
the  other,  object  to  this  distinction ;  I  mean  between  reading  a  dramatic  composition,  and  sea'ag' 
a  theatrical  exhibition,  as  if  it  were  fanciful  or  arbitrary.  In  the  latter,  is  it  the  mere  repetition 
of  the  speeches  which  impUes  danger  1  is  it  this  which  attracts  the  audience  1  No :  were  even 
the  best  reader,  if  he  did  not  bring  in  aid  the  novelty  of  a  foreign  language,  to  read  the  whole 
play  himself,  without  scenic  decorations,  without  dress,  without  gesticulation,  would  such  an  ex- 
nibition  be  numerously,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  attended?  What  then  chiefly  draws  tho 
multitude  1  It  is  the  semblance  of  real  action  which  is  given  to  the  piece,  by  different  persons 
supporting  the  different  parts,  and  by  their  dresa,  their  tones,  their  gestures,  hei|fhtening  the  repre- 
sentation into  a  kind  of  enchantment.  It  is  the  concomitant  pageantry,  it  is  the  jlendour  of 
the  spectacle,  and  even  the  show  of  the  spectators  : — these  are  the  circumstances  which  alto- 
gether fill  the  theatre — which  altogether  produce  the  effect — which  altogether  create  the  danger. 
These  give  a  pernicious  force  to  sentiments  which,  when  read,  merely  explain  the  mysterious 
action  of  the  human  heart,  but  which,  when  thus  uttered,  thus  accompanied,  become  contagioua 
and  destructive.  These,  in  short,  msko  up  a  scene  of  temptation  and  seduction,  of  overwron|[ht 
voluptuousness  and  unnerving  pleasure,  wnich  surely  ill  accords  with  "  working  out  our  salvatioo 
with  fear  and  trembling,"  or  with  that  frame  of  mind  which  implies  that  "  the  world  is  crucified 
to  us,  and  we  to  the  world." 

I  trust  I  have  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  even  though  I  venture 
to  hazard  an  opinion  that,  in  company  with  a  judicious  friend  or  parent,  manj  acenea  of  Sbak- 
speare  may  be  read  not  only  without  danger,  but  with  improvement.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish 
to  abridge  the  innocent  delights  of  life,  where  they  may  be  enjoyed  with  benefit  to  the  under^ 
standing,  and  without  injury  to  the  principles.  Women,  especially,  whose  walk  in  life  ia  so 
cireumacribed,  and  whose  avenues  of  information  are  so  few,  may,  I  conceive,  learn  to  kunr  tUo 
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world  with  len  SMnffjBt,  and  to  study  human  nature  with  more  advantage,  from  the  peru»Ml  of 
selected  parts  of  thia  incomparable  genius,  than  from  most  other  attninable  sources.  I  woukl  in 
this  Tiew  consider  Shakspeare  as  n  philosopher  as  well  as  poet,  and  I  have  been  surprised  to  hear 
many  pious  people  universally  confound  and  reprobate  this  poet  with  the  common  herd  of  drama- 
tists and  novelists.  To  his  acute  and  sagacious  mind  every  varied  position  of  the  human  heart, 
everr  shade  of  discrimination  in  the  human  character,  all  the  minuter  delicacies,  all  the  exquisite 
touches,  all  the  distinct  affections,  all  the  contending  interests,  all  the  complicated  passions  oi 
the  heart  of  man,  seem,  as  far  as  is  allowed  to  human  inspection  to  discern  them,  to  be  laid 
open.  Though  destitute  himself  of  the  aids  of  literature,  and  of  the  polish  uf  society,  hf*  seems 
to  have  possessed  by  intuition  all  the  advanta^jes  that  various  learning  and  elegant  society  can 
bestow ;  and  to  have  combined  the  warmest  energies  of  passion,  and  the  boldest  strokes  of  im- 
agination, with  the  justest  proprieties  of  reasoning,  and  the  exactest  niceties  of  conduct.  He 
makes  every  description  a  picture,  and  every  sentiment  an  axiom.  He  seems  to  have  known 
how  every  bein^  which  did  exist  would  speak  and  act  under  every  supposed  circumstance  and 
eveiy  possible  situation ;  and  how  every  being  which  did  not  exist  must  speak  and  act,  if  ever 
he  were  to  be  called  into  actual  existence. 

From  the  discriminated,  the  guarded,  the  qualified  perusal  of  such  an  author,  it  would  be 
impossible,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  necessary,  to  debar  accomplished  and  elegantly  educated 
young  parsons.  Let  not  tne  above  eulogium  be  censured  as  too  strong  or  too  ImM.  In  almost 
every  Ubrary  they  will  find  his  writings ;  in  almost  every  work  of  taste  and  criticism,  the  young 
reader  will  not  fail  to  meet  the  panegyric  of  Shakspeare.  The  frequent  allusions  to  him,  and  the 
beautiful  quotations  from  him,  will,  if  they  light  upon  a  corresponding  taste,  inflame  it  with  a 
curiosity  to  peruse  all  his  works.  Now,  would  it  not  be  safer  to  anticipate  the  danger  which 
niig^t  result  from  a  private  and  unqualified  perusal,  for  the  parent  to  select  such  pieces  as  have 
in  them  the  fewest  of  those  corruptions,  which  truth  must  allow  that  Shakspeare  possesses  in 
common  with  other  dramatic  poets  ?  For  who  will  deny  that  all  the  excellences  we  have  ascribed 
to  him  are  debased  by  passages  of  offensive  grossness  t  are  tarnished  with  indelicacy,  false  taste, 
and  vulgarity  1  Thia  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  those  faults,  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked, too  numerous  to  be  detailed,  too  strong  to  be  palliated,  l^t  me,  however,  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  though  Shakspeare  often  disgusts  by  single  iiassages  and  expressions  (which  I 
will  not  vindicate  by  ascribing  them  to  the  false  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote  ;  for  though 
that  may  extenuate  the  fault  of  the  poet,  it  does  not  diminish  the  danger  of  the  reader),  yet 
perhaps  the  general  tendency  of  his  pieces  is  lesi  corrupt  than  that  of  the  pieces  of  almost  any 
dramatist ;  uid  the  reader  rises  from  the  perusal  of  Shakspeare  without  those  distinct  images  of 
evil  on  his  mind,  without  having  his  heart  so  dissolved  by  amatory  scenes,  or  his  mind  so  warped 
by  corrupt  reasoning,  or  his  heart  so  inflamed  with  seducing  principles,  as  he  will  have  expe- 
rienced irom  other  writers  of  the  same  description,  however  exempt  their  works  may  be  from  the 
more  broad  and  censurable  vices  of  composition  which  disfigure  many  parts  of  Shakspeare.  Lest 
I  be  misrepresented,  let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am  now  distinguishing  the  general  result  arising 
from  the  teniency  oi  his  pieces,  from  the  efl'ect  of  particular  passages ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  a  discriminated  perusal  is  so  important.  For,  after  all,  the  general  disposition  of  mtnd  with 
which  we  rise  from  tne  reading  of  a  work,  is  the  best  criterion  of  its  utility  or  miKhief.  To 
the  trsffedies  of  Shakspeare,  too,  belongs  this  superiority,  that  his  pieces  being  faithful  histories 
of  the  human  heart,  and  portraits  of  the  human  character,  love  is  only  introduced  as  one  passion 
among  many  which  enslave  mankind  ;  whereas  by  most  other  play  writers,  it  is  treatedf  as  the 
nonopolixing  tyrant  of  the  heart. 

It  is  not  because  I  consider  Shakspeare  as  a  correct  momlist  and  an  unerring  guide,  that  I  sug- 
gest the  advantage  of  having  the  youthful  curiosity  allayed  by  a  partial  perusal,  and  under  prudent 
mspection  :  but  it  is  for  this  very  different  reason,  lest,  by  having  that  curiosity  stimulated  by  the 
incessant  commendation  of  this  author,  with  which  both  books  and  conversation  abound,  young 
persons  should  be  excited  to  devour  in  secret  an  author  who,  if  devoured  in  the  gross,  will  not 
fail,  by  many  detached  passages,  to  put  a  delicate  reader  in  the  situation  of  his  own  ancient  Pistol 
when  eating  the  leek ;  that  is,  to  swallow  and  execrate  at  the  same  time. 

But  to  ctmclude, — which  I  will  do  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  objects  already  touched 
upon.     That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  me  repeat  that  this  preface  is  not  addressed  to  the 

Siy  and  dissolute ;  to  such  as  profess  themselves  to  be  *'  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
od  ;** — but  it  is  addressed  to  the  more  sol>erminded  ;  to  those  who  believe  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  who  wish  to  be  enlightened  by  its  doctrines,  to  be  governed  by  its  precepts,  and  who 
profess  to  be  "  seeking  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly  one.*'  The  question  then  which  we 
have  been  asking  is,  whether  the  stage,  in  its  ])re3ent  state,  be  a  proper  amusement  for  such  a 
character  1  A^lwt  it  would  be,  if  perfectly  reformed,  and  cast  into  the  Christian  mould,  we  have 
considered  as  another  question,  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  answer  when  the  reformation 
itself  takes  place. 

Neither  (as  has  been  observed)  is  it  to  the  present  purpose  to  insist  that  theatrical  amu9e- 
ments  are  the  most  rational ;  for  the  question  we  have  undertaken  to  agitate  is,  whether  they 
are  blameless  1     In  this  view,  the  circumstance  of  going  but  teldom  cannot  satisfy  a  conscien- 
tious mind  :  for  if  the  amusement  be  rightt  we  may  partake  of  it  with  moderation,  as  of  oth'.r 
awful  pleasures  ;  if  wrong,  we  should  never  nartake  of  it. 
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Some  mdividuala  may  tirge  that  the  amucements  of  the  theatre  never  had  Ae  had  efieeta  q» 
their  minds  which  they  are  said  to  hare  on  the  minds  of  others  ;  hot  suppoaiiig  this  to  be  reaOy 
the  case  (which  however  may  admit  of^doubt),  ought  not  such  persons  to  reflect,  that  by  theii 
presence  they  sanction  that  which  is  obviously  hurUiil  to  others,  and  which  moat,  if  so,  be  dii- 
pleasing  to  God  1 

The  stage  is  by  universal  concurrence  allowed  to  be  no  indifferent  thing.  The  impreasioiis  it 
makes  on  the  mind  are  deep  and  strong ;  deeper  and  stronger,  perhaps,  than  are  nude  by  any 
othertamusement.  If  then  such  impressions  be  in  the  ^neral  hostile  to  Christianity,  the  whole 
resolves  itself  into  this  short  question — Should  a  Christian  frequent  it 


[In  addition  to  what  has  here  been  advanced  on  the  subject  of  theatrical  amuaeroents,  dM 
editor  hopes  to  be  excused  for  inserting  the  conclusion  of  Jeremy  Collier's  '*  Short  View  of  ths 
ImmoraUty  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage :"  printed  in  1699. 

**  These  entertainments  are,  as  it  were,  Uter^y  renounced  in  baptism.  They  are  the  vanitia 
of  the  toieked  world,  and  the  works  of  the  devil,  in  .the  most  open  and  emphatical  signification. 
What  communion  hat  light  teilh  darlmess,  and  what  f^oneord  kaa  Chri$t  wWi  Belial  f  Call  jos 
this  diversion  t  can  profaneness  be  such  an  irresistible  delight  1  Does  the  crime  of  the  perfbrah 
ance  make  the  spirit  of  the  satisfaction,  and  is  the  scorn  of  Christianity  the  entertainment  of 
Christians  t  Is  it  such  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  scriptures  burlesqued  1  Is  ribaldry  ao  very  obli- 
ging, and  atheism  so  charming  a  quality  1  Are  we  indeed  willing  to  quit  the  privilege  of  oor 
nature,  to  surrender  our  charter  of  immortality,  and  throw  up  the  pretences  to  another  life  ?  It 
may  be  so ;  but  then  we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  nothino  is  not  in  oor  power.  Our 
desires  did  not  make  us,  neither  can  they  unmake  us.  But  I  hope  our  wishes  are  not  so  men, 
and  that  we  have  a  better  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  bein^.  And  if  so,  how  can  we  be  pleased 
with  those  things  which  would  degrade  us  into  brutes,  which  ridicule  our  creed,  and  torn  all  our 
expectations  into  romance. 

"  And,  after  all,  the  jest  on't  is,  these  men  would  make  us  believe  their  design  is  virtue  and 
reformation.  In  good  time  !  they  are  likely  to  combat  vice  with  success,  who  destroy  the  princi- 
ples of  good  and  evil !  Take  them  at  the  best,  and  they  do  no  more  than  expose  a  bttle  hmnooi 
and  formality.  But  then,  as  the  matter  is  managed,  the  correction  is  much  worse  than  the  fimit 
They  laugh  at  pedantry  and  teach  atheism  ;  cure  a  pimple,  and  give  the  plagne.  I  heaitiiy 
vnsh  they  would  have  let  us  alone.  To  exchange  virtue  for  behaviour,  is  a  hard  baisain.  ts 
not  plain  honesty  much  better  than  hypocrisy  weU  dressed  1  what's  sight  good  for,  wraont  sab> 
stance  1  what  is  a  wellbred  libertine,  but  a  wellbred  knave  1  One  that  can't  prefer  conscience 
to  pleasure,  without  calling  himself  fool ;  and  will  sell  his  friend,  or  his  father,  if  need  be,  te 
his  convenience. 

**  In  short :  nothing  can  be  more  disserviceable  to  probity  and  religion  than  the  managenieiit 
of  the  STAGS.  It  cherishes  those  passions,  and  rewards  those  vices,  which  'tis  the  boaiiiess  of 
reason  to  discountenance  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  principle,  draws  off  the  inclinations  fiom 
virtue,  and  spoils  good  education.  It  is  the  most  effectual  means  tp  emasculate  people's  nirits, 
and  debauch  their  manners.  How  many  of  the  unwary  have  these  sirens  devoured  1  ana  how 
often  has  the  best  blood  been  tainted  with  this  infection  1  what  disappointments  of  parents,  what 
confusion  in  families,  and  what  beg^ry  in  estates,  have  been  hence  occasioned  1  and,  iHUch  is 
still  worse,  the  mischief  spreads  daily,  and  the  malignity  grows  more  envenomed.  Tlie  lever 
works  up  towards  madness,  and  will  scarcely  endure  to  be  touched.  And  what  hope  is  there  of 
health,  when  the  patient  strikes  in  with  the  disease,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  the  remedy  t  Can 
religion  retrieve  us  ?  yes,  when  we  don't  despise  it.  But  while  our  notions  are  naught,  oor 
lives  will  hardly  be  otherwise.  What  caii  the  assistance  of  the  church  signify  to  those  vrfio  are 
more  ready  to  rally  the  preacher,  than  practise  the  sermon  ?  to  those  who  are  overgrown  with 
pleasure,  and  hardened  in  ill  custom  1  wno  have  neither  patience  to  hear,  nor  conscience  to  take 
hold  of  1  you  may  almost  as  well  feed  a  man  without  a  mouth,  as  eive  advice  where  thera*s  no 
disposition  to  receive  it.  It  is  t:ue,  as  long  as  there  is  life  there's  hope.  Sometimes  the  force 
of  argument,  and  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  anguish  of  affliction,  may  strike  throu^  the  pieju- 
dice,  and  make  their  way  into  the  soul.  But  these  circumstances  don't  always  meet,  ana  then 
the  case  '}»  extremely  danirerous.  For  this  miserable  temper,  we  may  thank  the  sraoe,  in  a 
great  measure ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  have  tne  least  pretence  to  favour,  and  the 
most  need  of  repentance  of  all  men  living."] 


THE    INFLEXIBLE   CAPTIVE 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS.  ^ 

AB  IT  Wit  ACTED  IN  1774,  AT  THB  THBATBB  BOTAL  AT  BATH. 

**  The  man  resolv'd,  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just.*' 


TO 

THE  HON.  MRS.  BOSCAWEN. 

Dbab  Madam, 
It  seems  somewhat  eztnu>rdinaiy,  that  although,  with  persons  of  great  merit  and  delicacy, 
DO  Tirtne  stands  in  higher  estimation  than  truth ;  yet,  in  such  an  address  as  the  present,  there 
would  be  some  danger  of  offending  them,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  it :  I  mean,  by  uttering  truths 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  every  one  except  the  person  addressed  would  acquit  the  writer 
•f  latteiT.  And  it  wiU  be  a  singular  circumstance  to  see  a  dedication  without  praise,  to  a  hdjr 
poseessed  of  erery  quality  and  accomplishment  which  can  justly  entitle  her  to  iL 

I  am,  dear  madam,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient,  and  Teiy  obliged  humble  senrant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Amcmm  te  great  names  which  haTe  done  honour  to  antiquity  in  general,  and  to  the  Romao 
Republic  in  particular,  that  of  Marcus  Attilius  Reffulus  has,  by  the  general  consent  of  all  ages, 
been  cousidtosd  as  one  of  the  most  splendid,  since  he  not  only  sacrificed  his  labours,  his  liberty, 
and  his  Ufe,  far  the  ^ood  of  his  country,  but,  by  a  greatness  of  soul  almost  peculiar  to  himseBT, 
coDtriwmd  to  make  his  very  misfortunes  contribute  to  that  glorious  end. 

After  the  Romans  had  met  with  various  successes  in  the  first  Punic  war,  under  the  command 
of  Regains,  victory  at  len^h  declared  for  the  opposite  party — the  Roman  army  was  totally 
orerthrown,  and  Ilegulus  himself  taken  prisoner  by  Xantippus,  a  Lacedaemonian  general  in  the 
•enric  e  of  the  Carthaginians :  the  victorious  enemy,  exulting  in  so  important  a  conquest,  kept 
him  wMnj  years  in  close  imprisonment,  and  loaded  him  with  the  most  cruel  indignities.  They 
'it  was  now  in  their  power  to  make  their  own  terms  with  Rome,  and  determined  to  send 
thither,  with  their  ambassador,  to  negotiate  a  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  captives, 
he  wotdd  gladly  persuade  his  countrymen  to  discontinue  a  war  which  necessarily  pro- 
longed ^is  captivity.  They  previously  exacted  from  hirh  an  oath  to  return,  should  his  embassy 
prove  nnsnccessful ;  at  the  same  time  giving  him  to  understand,  that  he  muAt  expect  to  suffer  a 
cruel  deadi  if  he  failed  in  it :  this  they  artfully  intimated,  as  the  strongest  motive  for  him  to 
leave  no  means  unattempted  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

At  Uie  onexpected  arrival  of  this  venerable  hero,  the  Romans  expressed  the  wildest  transports 
of  joy,  and  would  have  submitted  to  almost  any  conditions,  to  procure  his  enlargement ;  but 
Regius,  so  far  from  availing  himself  of  his  influence  with  the  senate  to  obtain  any  personal 
adfintages,  employed  it  to  induce  them  to  reject  proposals  so  evidently  tending  to  dishonour 
their  country,  declaring  his  fixed  resolution  to  return  to  bondage  and  death,  rather  than  violate 
his  oath. 

Ho  at  last  extorted  from  them  their  consent ;  and  departed  amid  the  tears  of  his  family,  the 
importunities  of  his  friends,  the  applauses  of  the  senate,  and  the  tumultuous  opposition  'of  tho 
psopio :  and,  as  a  great  poet  of  his  own  nation  beautifully  observes,  **  he  embarked  for  Carthage 
M  cslm  and  unconcerned,  as  if,  on  finishing  the  tedious  lawsuits  of  his  clients,  he  was  retiring: 
teVonafrian  fields,  or  tiie  sweet  country  of  Tarentum." 


%*  This  piece  in  a  pretty  close  imitation  of  the  AUilwRegolo  of  Metastasio,  but  enlarged 
lad  extended  into  a  tragedy  of  five  acts.  Historical  truth  has  in  general  been  followed,  except 
ia  some  less  essential  instances,  particularly  that  of  placing  the  return  of  Regulus  tu  Rome  pos- 
terior to  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  wnter  herself  never  considered  the  plot  as  sufficiently 
bustling  and  dramatic  for  representation. 


«» 
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Dbbp  in  the  bosom  of  departed  days,         

Where  the  first  gems  of  numan  glory  blaze  ; 
Where,  crown'd  with  flowers,  iii  wreaths  im- 
mortal dressed, 
The  sacred  shades  of  anciftit  virtue  rest ; 
With  joy  they  search,  who  joy  can  feel,  to  find 
Some  honest  reason  still  to  love  mankind. 
There  the  fair  foundress  of  the  scene  to-night, 
Explores  the  paths  that  dignify  delight ; 
The  regions  of  the  miffhty  dead  pervades  ; 
The  sibyl  she  tliat  lea£  us  to  the  shades. 
O  may  each  blast  of  ruder  breath  forbear 
To  waft  her  liglit  leaves  on  the  ruthless  air ; 
Since  she,  as  heedless,  strives  not  to  maintain 
This  tender  offspring  of  her  teeming  brain ! 
For  this  poor  birth  was  no  provision  made, 
A  flower  that  sprung  aiid  languished  in  the  shade. 


On  Avon's  banks,  forsaken  and  forloni, 
This  careless  mother  left  her  elder  bom ; 
And  though  unlike  what  Avon  hailM  of  yore. 
Those  giant  sons  that  Shakspeare's  binDen 

bore. 
Yet  may  we  yield  this  little  offspiing  grace. 
And  love  the  last  and  least  of  such  »  nee. 
Shall  the  strong  scenes,  where  senatorial  Room 
Moum*d  o'er  the  rigour  of  a  patriot^s  doom; 
Where  melting  nature,  awM  by  virtue*s  eye, 
Hid  the  big  drop,  and  held  the  bursting  sig^ 
Where  all  that  majj^ty  of  soul  can  give, 
Truth,  honour,  pity,  fair  affection  live  : 
Shall  scenes  like  these,  the  ^ory  of  an  agi, 
Gleam  from  the  press,  nor  triumph  on  the  stajp! 
Forbid  it,  Britons !  and,  as  Romans  brave^ 
Like  Romans  boast  one  citizen  to  save. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


R'eoitlus. — Mr.  Henderson. 
Pdblius,  his  son. — Mr.  Dimond. 
Manlius,  the  Consul. — Mr.  Blissett. 
LiciNius,  a  Tribmie. — Mr.  Brown. 


Guards,  Lictors,  People,  6tc. 
Scene. — Near  the  Gates  of  Rome. 


Haxilcab,   the   Carthaginian    Ambanador.— 

Mr.  Rowbotham. 
ArriLiA,  daughter  of  Regulus. — Miss  MsnseU. 
Babce,  a  Carthaginian  captive. — Miss  Wheeler. 


ACT  I. 

ScENK — A  Hall  in  the  ConsuTs  Palace. 

JSnter  Licinius,  Attilia,  Lictors,  and  People. 

Lie.  Attilia  waiting  here  ?     Is^t  possible  1 
Is  this  a  place  for  Re^lus's  daughter  t 
Just  gods !  must  that  mcomparable  maid 
Associate  here  with  Ijictors  and  Plebeians  1 

Att.  Yes,  on  this  threshold  patiently  I  wait 
The  consults  coming ;  I  would  make  him  blush 
To  see  me  here  his  suiter.     O,  Licinius, 
This  is  no  time  for  form  and  cold  decorum  ; 
five  lagging  years  have  crept  their  tedious  round. 
And  Ivegulus,  alas  !  is  still  a  slave  ; 
A  wretched  slave,  unpitied,  and  forgotten  ; 
No  other  tribute  paid  his  memory. 
Than  the  sad  tears  of  his  unhappy  child  ; 
If  she  be  silent,  who  will  speak  for  Reffulus  ? 

Lie.  Let  not  her  sorrows  make  my  fair  unjust. 
Is  there  in  Rome  a  heart  so  dead  to  virtue. 
That  does  not  beat  in  Regulus's  cause  ? 
That  wesries  not  the  gods  for  hfs  return  1 
That  does  not  think  all  subju^ted  Afric, 
A  slender,  unimportant  acquisition, 
If,  in  return  for  this  extended  empire. 
The  freedom  of  thy  father  be  the  purchase  1 
These  are  the  feelmgs  of  imperial  Rome ; 
My  own,  it  were  superfluous  to  declare. 
For  if  Licinius  were  to  weigli  his  merit. 
That  he's  thy  father  wore  sufficient  glory. 
He  was  my  leader,  train'd  me  up  to  arms ; 
And,  if  I  boast  a  spark  of  Roman  honour, 
I  owe  it  to  his  precepts  and  his  virtues. 

Aii.  And  yet  I  have  not  seen  Licinius  stir. 


Lu.  Ah !  spare  me  tliy  reproaches— whst, 
when  late 
A  private  citizen,  could  I  attempt  * 
'Twas  not  the  lust  of  power,  or  pride  of  rank, 
Which  made  me  seek  the  diffnity  of  tribune ; 
No,  my  Attilia,  but  I  fondlv  hop*d 
'Twould  strengthen  and  enforce  the  jotfl  reqnsi^ 
Which,  as  a  private  man,  I  vainly  uig*d; 
But  now,  the  people's  representstive, 
I  shall  demaiidy  Attilia,  to  be  heard. 

Att.  Ah  !  let  us  not  too  hastily  apply 
This  dangerous  remedy  ;  I  would  not  roase 
Fresh  tumults  'twizt  the  people  and  the  seaats: 
Each  views  with  jealousy  the  idol,  power. 
Which,  each  possessing,  would  alike  abuse. 
'V^^at  one  demands,  the  other  still  denies. 
Might  /  advise  you,  try  a  gentler  method ; 
I  know  that  every  moment  Rome  experts 
Th'  ambassador  of  Carthago,  nay,  *lis  said 
The  conscript  fathers  are  already  met 
To  give  him  audience  in  Bellona^s  tem^de. 
There  might  the  consul  at  my  suit,  Lieraiot, 
Propose  tlie  ransom  of  my  captive  father. 

Lie.  Ah!  think,  Attilia,  who  that  consolii, 
Manlius,  thy  father's  rival,  and  his  foe : 
His  ancient  rival,  and  his  foe  profess'd  : 
To  hope  in  him,  my  fair,  were  fond  delosioB. 

Att.  Yet  tho*  his  rival,  Manlius,  tsaJSsaiii: 
Nor  will  he  think  of  private  enmities, 
Weigh'd  in  the  balance  with  the  good  of  Rome, 
Let  mc  at  least  make  trial  of  his  honour. 

Lie.  Be  it  so,  my  fair !  but  elsawfatre  inaks 
thy  s'lit ; 
Let  not  the  coosal  meet  Attilin  Jbcn, 
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Gonfoanded  with  the  rcfuiM  of  tho  pM>ple. 

Ait.  Ves,  I  will  lea  him  here,  e'en  Aerv,  Lici- 
nius. 
Let  MMnliuM  Math,  not  me :  here  will  I  tiputk. 
Here  ihall  he  euwer  nie. 

Lte.  Behold,  he  comes. 

Alt.  Do  thou  retire. 

Ltc,  O,  Meet  me  with  a  look, 

Ooe  parting  look,  at  leaat. 

Ati.  Know,  my  Licinini, 

That  at  tht*  moment  I  am  all  the  demgkier. 
The  filial  feelin^ga  now  poesess  my  smil, 
And  other  pasiiona  find  no  entrance  there. 

Lk.  O  aweet,  yet  powerful  influence  of  Tirtue, 
TliaC  charm*  though  cruel,  thouflh  unkind  sub- 
And  what  was  love  exalts  to  admiration  !  [dues, 
Yes,  'tis  the  privilege  of  souls  like  thine 
To  conquer  roost  when  least  they  aim  at  conquest. 
Yet,  ah  !  vouchsafe  to  think  upon  Licinius, 
Nor  fear  to  rob  ihy  father  of  his  due ; 
For  surely  virtue  and  the  gods  approve 
Unwearied  constancy  and  spotless  love. 

lExii  Licinius. 

Enter  Mamlius. 

Aii.  Ah !  Manlius,  stay,  a  moment  stay,  and 
hoar  me. 

Jlkn.  I  did  not  think  to  meet  thee  here,  Attilia; 
The  place  so  little  worthy  of  the  guest. 

Att.  It  would,  indeed,  have  ill  Income  Attilia, 
Mliile  still  her  father  was  a  Roman  citixen ; 
But  for  the  daughter  of  a  slave  to  Carthage, 
It  surely  is  most  fitting. 

Afon.  Say,  Attilia, 

What  is  the  purpose  of  thy  coming  hither ! 

Ati.  What  is  the  purpose,  patience,  pitying 
Heaven! 
Tell  me,  horn  long,  to  Rome's  eternal  shame, 
To  fill  with  horror  all  the  wond'ring  world. 
My  father  still  must  groan  in  Punic  chains. 
And  waste  the  tedious  hours  in  cruel  bondage  1 
Bays  foUow  days,  and  years  to  years  succe^. 
And  Rome  forgets  her  hero,  is  content 
That  Reguloa  be  a  forgotten  slave. 
What  ia  nis  crime !  is  it  that  he  preferred 
Hia  countiy*8  profit  to  his  children's  eood  1 
Is  il  th'  uBabaken  firmness  of  his  soul. 
Just,  nncorrupt,  and,  boasting,  let  me  speak  it, 
Poor  m  the  hig^st  dignities  of  Rome  i 
Illustrious  crime !  0  glorious  poverty ! 

Msik  But  know,  Attilia — 

Aii.  Oj  have  patience  with  me. 

And  can  nnrntefiil  Rome  so  soon  forget  ? 
Csn  those  who  breathe  the  air  he  breath'd  forget 
The  great,  the  godlike  virtues  of  my  father  1 
There*8  not  a  part  of  Rome  but  q>eaks  his  praise, 
llie  sireei» — thro'  them  the  Aero  pass'd  trium- 
The /ervm— -there  the  legidator  plann'd  fphant : 
The  wiaeat,  purest  law»^-the  senate-house — 
There  spoke  the  fOJtriot  Remem — there  his  voice 
flecnr'd  the  public  safety :  Manlius,  yes ; 
The  wisdom  of  his  counsels  match'd  his  valour. 
Enter  the  Icms/et — mount  the  espitol — 
And  tell  me,  Manlius,  to  what  hand  but  his 
They  owe  their  trophies,  and  their  ornaments, 
Thau  foreign  bsnncrs,  and  their  boasted  ensigns, 
Tarentine,  Punic,  and  Sicilian  spoils  1 
Nay,  e'en  those  lictors  who  precede  thy  steps. 

Vol.  I. 


This  consults  purple  which  invests  thy  liinb% 

All,  all  were  Regulus's,  were  my  father's. 

And  yet  this  hrro,  tins  exalted  patriot, 

This  man  of  virtue,  this  iinmortid  Roman, 

In  base  requital  for  his  services. 

Is  left  to  linger  out  a  life  in  chains. 

No  honours  paid  him  but  a  daughter's  tears. 

0  Rome !  0  Regulus  !  0  thankless  citizena ! 
Man.  Just  are  thy  tears: — thy  father  weU 

deserves  them ; 
But  know  thv  censure  is  unjust,  Attilia. 
The  fate  of  Regulus  is  felt  by  all : 
We  know  and  mourn  the  cruel  woes  he  auflSna 
From  baibaroua  Carthaeo. 

Ail.  Manlius,  you  mistake  ; 

Alaa  !  it  is  not  CarthaffO  which  is  barbarous ; 
'Tis  Rome,  ungrateful  Rome,  is  the  barbarian ; 
Carthage  but  punishes  a  foe  profess'd, 
But  Rome  betrays  her  hero  and  her  fotfaer : 
Carthage  remendters  how  he  slew  her  sons, 
But  Rome  forgets  the  blood  he  shed  for  her  : 
Carthage  revenges  an  acknowledged  foe. 
But  Rome  with  basest  perfidy  rewards 
The  glorious  hand  that  bound  her  brow  with 

laurels. 
Which  now  is  the  barbarian,  Rome  or  Carthage  \ 

Mtm.  What  can  be  done  ! 

All.  A  woman  shall  infom  yea. 

Convene  the  senate ;  let  them  atraight  paofioae 
A  ransom,  or  exchange  for  Regulua, 
To  Africa's  ambassador.     Do  tbis. 
And  heav'n's  best  blessings  crown  your  days 
with  peace. 

jlfon.  Thou  spcakeatlike  a  daugkler,  I,  Attilia, 
Must  as  a  eonmU  act ;  I  must  cmisult 
The  ffood  of  Rome,  and  with  her  good,  her  gloiy. 
Would  it  not  tarnish  her  unspotted  fame, 
To  sue  to  Carthage  on  the  terms  thou  wishestt 

Att.  Ah!  rather  own  thou'rt  still  my  father's 
foe. 

Afaa.   Ungen'rous  maid!   no  fault  of  mine 
concurr'd 
To  his  destruction.     'Twas  the  chance  of  war. 
Farewell  I  ere  this  the  senate  is  aasembled — 
My  presence  is  requir'd. — Speak  to  the  fatheca. 
And  try  to  soften  their  austerity ; 
My  ricour  they  may  render  vain,  for  know, 

1  am  Rome's  eoneul,  not  her  king^  Attilia. 

[Exit  Marlivs  wiih  the  lietore,  Ac. 
Ail.  (a/oM.)  This  flattering  hope,  alaa  !  haa 
prov'd  abortive. 
One  consul  is  our  foe,  the  olhor  absent. 
What  shall  tho  sad  Attilia  next  attempt? 
Suppose  I  crave  assistance  from  the  people ! 
Ah  !  my  unhsppy  father,  on  what  hazards, 
What  strange  vicissitudes,  what  various  turns, 
Thy  life,  thy  liberty,  thy  all  depends ! 

Enter  Babcx  {inhatie). 

Bar.  Ah,  my  Attilia ! 

Att.  Whence  thia  eager  haste ! 

Bar.  Th*  ambassador  of  Carthage  is  srriv'd. 
AU.  And  why  does  thai  excite  such  won- 
drous transport? 
Bar.  I  hrin|7  anothf'r  cause  of  greater  still. 
Aii.  Name  it,  my  Barce. 
Bar.  Reffulus  comes  with  him. 

Att.  Mv  father !  can  it  be  ? 

2  K 
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Bm,  Thy  father— Regulua. 

AU.  >Thou  art  deceiv'd,  or  thou  deceir'st  thy 

friend. 
Bar.  Indeed  I  saw  him  not,  but  erery  tongue 
Speaks  the  glad  tidings. 

EjUer  PuBLius. 

Alt.  See  where  Pilblius  comes. 

Fub.  My  sister,  Pm  transported !  Oh  Atiilia, 
He's  here,  our  fathei^— Regulus  is  come ! 

AU.  I  thank  you,  gods :    O  my  full  heart ! 
where  is  he  t 
Hasten,  my  brother,  lead,  O  lead  me  to  him. 

Fub.  It  is  too  soon :  restrain  thy  fond  impa- 
tience. 
With  Africans  ambassador  he  waits,    * 
Until  th'  assembled  senate  give  him  audience. 

Att.  Where  was  he,   Pubhus,  when   thou 
saw'st  him  first  1 

Pvh.  You  know,  in  quality  of  Roman  questor. 
My  duty  'tis  to  find  a  fit  abode 
For  all  ambassadors  of  foreign  states. 
Hearing  the  Carthaginian  was  arriV'd, 
I  hasten'd  to  the  port,  when,  0  just  gods ! 
No  foreigner,  no  foe,  no  African 
Salutes  my  eye,  but  Regulus — my  father ! 

AU.  Oh  mighty  joy !  too  exquisite  delight ! 
What  said  the  hero  1  tell  me,  tell  me  all, 
And  ease  my  anxious  breast. 

Pub.  Ere  I  arriy'd, 

M^  father  stood  already  on  the  shore. 
Fixing  his  eyes  with  anxious  eagerness. 
As  straining  to  descry  the  capitol. 
I  saw,  and  lew  with  tranqiort  to  embrace  him. 
Pronounced  with  wildest  joy  the  name  of  fether~- 
With  reverence  seix'd  his  Tenerable  hand. 
And  would  have  kissM  it ;  when  the  awful  hero. 
With  that  stem  grandeur  which  made  Carthage 

tremble. 
Drew  back — stood  all  collected  in  himself, 
And  said' austerely,  Know,  thou  rash  young  man, 
l*hat  Mlavt9  ia  Rome  have  not  the  rights  of /a- 

thert. 
Then  asked,  if  yet  the  senate  was  assembled. 
And  where  ?  which  having  heard,  without  in- 
dulging 
The  fond  effusions  of  his  soul,  or  mine. 
He  suddenly  retired.     I  flew  with  speed 
To  find  the  consul,  but  as  yet,  success 
Attends  not  my  pursuit.     Direct  me  to  him. 

Bar.  Publius,  you'll  find  him  in  Bellona's 
temple. 

Au.  Ttien  Regulus  returns  to  Rome  a  slave ! 

Pub.  Yes,  but  be  comforted ;  I  know  he  brings 
Proposals  for  a  peace  ;  his  wiH  s  his  fate. 

AU.  Rome  may  perhaps  refuse  to  treat  of 
peace. 

Pub.  Didst  thou  behold  the  universal  joy 
At  his  return,  thou  wouldst  not  doubt  success. 
There's  not  a  tongue  in  Rome  but,  wild  with 

transport. 
Proclaims  aloud  that  Regulus  is  come ! 
The  streets  arc  filled  with  thronging  multitudes, 
Pressing  with  eager  gaze  to  catch  a  look. 
The  happy  man  who  can  descry  him  first, 
Ptoints  mm  to  his  next  neighboui,  ho  to  his ; 


Then  what « thunder*of  mlaaw  _ 
What  music  fo  the  ear  otDlidlm ! 
Atiilia !  not  a  Roman  eye  was  aeen. 
But  shed  pare  tears  of  exgoiata  delight. 
Judfle  of  my  feebngs  by  thy  own,  mv  aistei. 
By  the  large  measure  of  thy  fond  aflection, 
Judge  mine. . 

AU.  Where  is  Lieinhis  t  find  him  out  ^ 
My  joy  is  incomplete  till  he  partakes  it. 
When  doubts  and  fears  have  rent  my  anxiooe 
In  all  my  woes  he  kindly  bore  a  part :      [hearty 
Felt  all  my  sorrows  with  a  soul  sincere, 
Sigh'd  as  I  sighed,  and  nuiiiber*d  tear  for  tesr : 
Now  iavourinff  heav'n  my  ardent  vows  has  blest. 
He  shall  diviais  the  trMMforU  of  my  breast 

[Exit  Attiua. 

Pvb.  Barce,  adieu ! 

Bar.  PubUos,  a  moment  hear  ma. 

Know'stthou  the  name  of  Africa's  ambaasadorl 

Pub.  Hamilcarl 

Bar.  Son  of  Hanno  1 

Pub.  Yes !  the  same. 

Bar.  Ah  me !  Hamilcar ! — How  shall  I  sup- 
port it !  {janit.) 

Pub.  Ah,  charming  maid !  the  blood  forsakes 
thy  cheek : 
Is  he  the  rival  of  thy  Publius  t  speak. 
And  tell  me  all  the  riffour  of  my  ^ate. 

Bar.  Hear  me,  my  lord.    Since  I  have  been 
thy  slave, 
Thy  goodness,  and  the  friendship  of  AtCilia, 
Have  soften'd  all  the  horrors  of  my  late. 
Till  now  I  have  not  felt  the  weight  of  bondage. 
Till  now — ah,   Publius! — think  me   not  un- 
grateful, 
I  virould  not  wrong  thee— I  will  be  sincere— 
I  will  expose  the  weakness  of  my  souL 
Know  then,  my  lord — how  shall  1  tell  thee  all? 

Pub.  Stop,  cruel  maid,  nor  wound  thy  PuUhie- 
more; 
I  dread  the  fatal  frankness  of  thy  vrords : 
Spare  me  the  pain  of  knowing  I  am  acom'd ; 
And  if  thy  heart's  devoted  to  another. 
Yet  do  not  tell  it  me  ;  in  tender  pitr 
Do  not,  my  fair,  dissolve  the  fond  illusion. 
The  dear  delightful  visions  I  have  forai*d 
Of  future  joy,  and  fond  exhaustless  love. 

lEiit  Publius. 

Bar.  (alone.)  And  shall  I  see  him  then,  see 
my  Hamilcar, 
Pride  of  my  soul,  and  lord  of  all  my  vrishes  1 
The  only  man  in  all  our  burning  Afric 
Who  ever  taught  my  bosom  how  to  love  ! 
Down,    foolish    heart  !     be    calm,    my   bosy 

thoughts ! 
If  at  his  name  I  feel  these  strange  emotions^ 
How  shall  I  see,  how  meet  my  conqueror  1 
O  let  not  those  presume  to  judge  of  joy  [gives. 
Who  ne*er  have  felt  the  pangs  which  alnence 
Such  tender  transport  those  alone  can  |»ove. 
Who  long,  like  me,  have  known  disastrous  love  ;, 
The  tears  that  fell,  the  sighs  that  once  were  paid^ 
Like  grateful  incense  on  his  altar  laid  ; 
The  lambent  flame  rekindle,  not  destroy. 
And  woes  remember'd  heighten  present  joy. 

iSxit, 
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ACT  II. 

ScBNS^TAf  vuiit  of  tki  Temple  of  BellatM— 
Seats  for  the  SefuUars  and  Amtnusadore — 
Lictors  guarding  the  entrance. 

Manlius,  PuBLiDi,  and  Senators. 

Man.  Let  Regului  be  tent  for  to  oarpresence ; 
Aiid  with  him  the  ambasaador  of  Carthage. 
I«  it  then  true  the  foe  wonki  treat  of  peace  1 
Pub.  They  with  at  leaat  our  captivea  were 

ezchang'd, 
And  send  my  father  to  declare  their  wish  : 
If  he  obtain  it,  well :  if  not,  then  Kogulus 
Returns  to  meet  the  vengeance  of  the  foe, 
And  pay  for  vour  refusal  with  his  blood : 
He  ratided  this  treaty  with  his  oath, 
And,  ere  he  quitted  Carthage,  heurd,  unmovM, 
llie  dreadful  preparations  for  his  death,  [men  ! 
Should  he  return.     O  Romans !  O  my  country- 
Can  you  resign  your  hero  to  your  foe  t 
Say,  can  you  give  up  Regulus  to  Carthage  1 
Man.  Peace,  Publius,  peace,   for   see,  thy 

lather  comes. 

Elder  Hamilcab  and  Rboulds. 

Ham.  \^'hy  dost  thou  stop  1  dost  thou  forget 
this  temple  1 
I  thouglit  these  walls  had  been  well  known  to 
Regulus  1 
Reg.  Hamilcar !  I  was  thinking  what  I  was 
When  last  I  saw  them,  and  what  now  I  am. 
Ham.    {to  the  consul.)  Carthage,  by  me,  to 
Rome  this  greeting  sends ; 
That,  wearied  out,  at  lengtli,  with  bloody  war. 
If  Rome  inclines  to  peace,  she  offers  it. 

Mom.  We  will  at  leisure  answer  thee.     Be 
seated. 
Come,  Regulus,  resume  thine  ancient  place. 
Heg.  (^nttng  to  the  senators.)  Who  then 

are  these  1 
Man.  The  senators  of  Rome. 
Reg.  And  who  art  thou  ? 
ilfafi.  What  meanest  thou  ?  Tm  her  consul ; 
Hast  thou  so  soon  forgotten  Manlius?    [Rome, 
Reg.  And  shall  .a  slave  then  have  a  place  in 
.\mong  her  consuls  and  her  senators  1 

Man.    Yes  I — For  her  heroes  Rome  forgets 
Softens  their  harsh  austerity  for  then,  [her  taws ; 
To  whom  she  owes  her  conquest  and  her  tri- 
umphs, [bers. 
Reg.  Rome  may  forget,  but  Regulus  rcmem- 
Man.  Was  ever  man  so  obstinately  good  ? 

{Aside.) 
Pub.  {rising.)  Fathers,  your  pardon.    I  can  sit 
no  longer.  {To  the  senators.) 

Reg.  Publius,  what  dost  thou  mean  ] 
Pub.  To  do  my  duty  ; 

Where  Regulus  must  sUuid,  shall  Publius  sit ! 
Reg.  Alas !  0  Rome,  how  are  thy  mannerp 
chang'd  ! 
When  last  fleft  thee,  ere  I  sail'd  for  Afric, 
It  was  a  crime  to  think  of  private  duties 
When  public  cares  requir'd  attention. — Sit, 
(To  Pub.)  And  learn  to  occupy  thy  place  with 
honour. 
Pub.  Forgive  mc,  sir,  if  I  refase  obedience  ; 
My  heart  o'erflows  with  duty  to  my  father. 


Reg.  Know,  Publius,  that  thy  daty*i  at  an 
Thy  father  died  when  he  became  a  slave,   [end  ; 

Man.  Now  urge  thy  suit,  Hamilcar,  we  at- 
tend, [scnger ; 

Ham.  Afric  hath  chosen  Regulus  her  mes- 
In  him,  both  Carthago  and  Hamilcar  speak. 

Man.  {to  Reg.)  We  are  prepared  to  hear  thee. 

Ham.  {to  Reg.)  £re  thou  npcak'sl 

Matun>.ly  weigh  what  thou  hast  sworn  to  do. 
Should  Rome  refuse  to  treat  with  us  of  peace. 

Reg.  What  I  have  sworn  I  will  fulfil,  Ham- 
Bo  satisfied.  [ilcar 

Pub.  Ye  guardian  gods  of  Rome, 

With  your  own  eloquence  inspire  him  now ! 

Reg.  Carthage  by  me  this  embassy  has  sent ; 
If  Rome  will  leave  her  undisturbed  possessitm 
Of  all  she  now  enjoys,  she  offers  peace  ; 
But  if  you  rather  wish  protracted  war, 
Her  next  proposal  is,  ezcliange  of  captives  ;-~ 
If  you  demand  advice  of  Regulus^ 
Reject  them  both. — 

Ham.  What  dost  thou  mean  1 

Pub.  My  father! 

Man.  Exalted  fortitude  !  Pm  lost  in  wonder. 
{Aside.)  [breath, 

Reg.  Romans!    I  will  not  idly  spend  my 
To  show  the  dire  efiects  of  such  a  peace  ; 
The  foes,  who  beg  it,  show  their  dread  of  war. 

JIf  an.  But  the  exchange  of  prisoners  thou  pro* 
posest  1  [nic  frsod. 

Reg.  That  artful  scheme  conceals  some  Pu^ 

Ham.  Roman,  beware !   hast  thou  so  soon 
forgotten  1 

Reg.  I  will  fulfil  the  treaty  I  have  sworn  ta 

PiU.  All  will  be  ruined. 

Reg.  Conscript  fathers  !  hear  me.—      [ills. 
Though  Uiis  exchange  teems  with  a  thousand 
Yet  'tis  th*  example  I  would  deprecate. 
This  treaty  fix'd,  Rome's  honour  is  no  more ; 
Should  her  degenerate  sons  be  prvimis'd  hfe, 
Dishonest  life,  and  worthle.^*!  liberty. 
Her  glory,  valour,  military  pnde, 
Her  fame,  her  fortitude,  her  all  were  lost. 
What  honest  captive  of  tbem  all  would  wish 
With  shame  to  enter  hrr  imperial  gates. 
The  flagrant  scourge  jf  slavery  on  bis  back  ? 
None,  none,  my  frieixls,  would  wish  a  fate  so  vile. 
But  those  bHse  co^rards  who  resign*d  their  arms, 
UnstainM  with  tostile  blood,  ana  poorly  sued. 
Through  igno>ninious  fear  of  death,  for  bond- 
age: 
The  scorn,  the  laughter,  of  th*  insulting  foe. 
O  shame !  shame  !  shame  !  eternal  infamy  1 

Man.  However  hurtful  this  exchange  may  bo, 
The  kberty,  the  life  of  Regulus, 
Mor£  than  compensates  for  it.         , 

Xeg.  Thou  art  mistaken.— 

This  Regulus  is  a  mere  mortal  man, 
Yielding  apace  to  all  th*  infirmities 
Of  weak,  decaying  nature. — I  am  old 
Nor  can  my  future,  feeble  services. 
Assist  my  country  much  ;  but  mark  me  well ; 
The  young  fierce  heroes  you'd  restore  to  Cai^ 

thage, 
In  lieu  of  this  old  man,  are  her  chief  bulwarks. 
Fathers  !  in  vigorous  youth  this  well-strung  arm 
Fought  for  my  country,  fought  and  conquer'd 
for  her : 
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Thai  WM  the  time  to  prize  Us  acrvice  hijjfa. 
Now,  weak  aiid  nervelesi,  let  the  foe  potieet  it, 

For  it  can  hum  them  in  the  field  no  more. 
Let  Carthage  have  the  poor,  degrading  triumph, 
To  close  these  failing  eyes  ;  bat,  O,  my  coun- 
trymen ! 
Check  their  vain  hopes,  and  show  aspirinff  Afric 
That  heroes  are  the  common  growth  of  Kane. 

Man,  Unequalled  fortitude. 

Pub.  0  fatal  virtue !  [founds  me. 

Bkm.  What  do  I  hear?  this  constancy  con- 

Man.  {to  the  scTuUor*.)   Let  honour  be  the 
spring  of  all  our  actions, 
Not  interest,  fathers.     Let  no  selfish  views 
Preach  safety  at  the  price  of  truth  and  justice. 

Reg.  If  Rome  would  thank  me,  I  wiU  teach 
her  how. 
—Know,  fathers,  that  those  savage  Africans 
Thought  me  so  base,  so  very  low  of  soul, 
That  the  poor,  wretched  privilege,  of  breathing, 
Would  force  me  to  betray  my  country  to  them. 
Have  these  barbarians  sny  tortures  left, 
To  match  the  cruelty  of  such  a  thought  ? 
Revenge  me,  fathers  !  and  I'm  still  a  Roman. 
Aim,  ann  yourselves,  prepare  your  citizens, 
Snatch  vour  imprison*d  eagles  from  their  fanes, 
Fly  to  the  shores  of  Carthage,  force  her  gates, 
Die  eveiy  Roman  sword  in  Punic  blood — 
And  do  such  deeds — that  when  I  shall  return 
(As  I  have  sworn,  and  am  resolved  to  do), 
I  may  behold  with  joy,  reflected  back. 
The  terrors  of  your  rage  in  the  dire  visages 
Of  my  astonished  executioners.        [in  wonder  ! 

Ham,  Surprise  has  chill'd  my  blood !  Tm  lost 

Pub.  Does  no  one  answer  ?  must  my  father 
perish !  [question : 

Man.  Romans,  wo  must  defer  th'  important 
Maturest  counsels  must  determine  on  it. 
Rest  we  awhile  : — Nature  requires  some  pause 
From  high-rais'd  admiration.     Thou,  Ilamilcar, 
Shalt  shortly  kiu>w  our  final  resolution. 
Meantime,  we  go  to  supplicate  the  gods. 

Reg.  Have  you  a  aoubt  remaining  1  Man- 
lins,  ^eak. 

Man.  Yes,  Reguluk^  I  think  the  danger  less 
To  lose  th'  advantage  tt,y  advice  suggests. 
Than  would  accrue  to  Roiae  in  losing  thee, 
Whose  wisdom  might  dinct,  whoso  valour 

guard  her. 
Athirst  for  gloiy  thou  wouldst  rutk  on  death. 
And  for  thy  country's  sake  wouldst  i^atly  perish. 
Too  vast «  sacrifice  thy  zeal  requirei, 
For  Rome  must  bleed  when  Regulus  -zpiros. 

Exeunt  consiU  and  ^uums, 

ManeTit    Rboulvs,  Pctblius,   HxHiLCAa;    fo 
then^enter  Attili4  and  LiciNius. 

Ham.  Does  Regius  fulfil  his  promise  thus  i 

Reg.  Pvo  promis'd  to  return,  and  I  will  do  it. 

Att.  My  father  !  think  a  moment. 

Lac.  Ah  !  my  friend  ! 

Lie.  and  Ait.  O,  by  this  hand,  we  beg — 

Reg.  Away !  no  more. 

T^ianks  to  Rome's  guardian  gods,  Pm  yet  a  slave, 
Xad  will  be  still  a  slave,  to  make  Rome  free  ! 

Att.  Was  the  ezdiange  refused  ?    Oh !  case 
nw  fears. 

Beg.  Publius  !  conduct  Hamilcar  and  myself 


To  the  abode  thou  hast  for  oedi  provided. 

Att.  A  foreign  residence  1  a  strange  abode  * 
And  will  my  fiuher  spurn  his  household  gods? 

Pub,  My  sire  a  stranger  1— WiU  he  taste  oo 
more 
llie  smiling  blessings  of  his  chceiiul  home  \ 

Reg.  Dost  thou  not  know  the  laws  of  Rome 
A  foe's  ambassador  within  her  gates  1      [Mnd. 

Pub.  This  rigid  law  does  not  extend  to  thee. 

Reg.  Yes  ;  did  it  not  alike  extend  to  all, 
'Twere  tyranny. — ^The  Uw  rights  every  ma, 
But  favours  none. 

Att.  Then,  O  mr  ftlher. 

Allow  thy  dau^ter  to  puiake  thy  fate  ! 

Reg,  Attilia !  no.    The  present  exigence 
Demands  far  other  thoughts,  than  the  soft  cam^ 
The  fond  effuaions,  the  deliohtful  weakneaa, 
The  dear  affections  *twixt  the  child  and  pamt. 

Att,  How  is  my  father  chang'd  from  wkM 
I've  known  him  !  [Rmlni, 

Reg,  The  fate  of  Regulua  is  dMng'd.iot 
I  am  the  same ;  in  laurels  or  in  chaine. 
'Tis  (he  same  principle ;  the  same  fix*d  soul, 
Urmiov'd  itself,  though  circumatancee  change. 
The  native  vigour  of  the  free-boxn  mind 
Still  strug^es  with,  still  conquers,  adverse  for- 
tune; 
Soars   above   chains,  invincible   though  vso- 
qoish'd. 

[Exeunt  Rbovlus  amd  Publici. 

Attilia,  Hamilcar,  going,  enter  Baicb. 

Bar,  All  I  my  Hamilcar. 

Ham.  Ah !  my  long-lost  Babce  . 

Again  I  lose  thee ;  Regulus  rejects 
Th'  exchange  of  prisoners  Africa  propoies. 
I  My  heart's  too  full.     Oh,  I  have  mnch  to  eiy ! 

Bar.  Yet  you  unkindly  leave  me,  and  sty 
nothing.  [toves, 

Ham.  Ah !  didst  thou  lo>'e  as  thy  Hsmilcar 
Words  were  superfluous  ;  in  my  eyes,  my  Baice, 
Thou'dst  read  the  tender  eloquence  of  love, 
Th'  uncounterfcited  language  of  my  heart. 
A  single  look  betrays  the  souKs  soft  feelinp, 
And  MOWS  imperfect  speech  of  little  woit£ 

{Exit  Hamilcab. 

Att.  My  father  then  conspires  his  own  d^ 
Is  it  not  so !  [stniclkm. 

Bar.  Indeed,  I  fear  it  modi; 

But  as  the  senate  has  not  yet  resolv'd,   [ment ; 
There  is  some  room  for  hope ;  lose  not  a  mo- 
And,  ere  the  conscript  fathers  are  assembled, 
Try  all  the  powers  of  winnmg  eloquence. 
Each  gentle  art  of  feminine  persuasion, 
The  love  of  kindred,  and  the  faitli  of  friends. 
To  bend  the  rigid  Romans  to  thy  purpose. 

Att.  Yes,  Barce,  I  will  go ;   1  will  exert 
My  little  pow'r,  though  hopeless  of  success. 
Undone  Attilia !  fall'n  from  hope's  gay  heights 
Down  the  dread  precipice  of  deep  despair. 
^:>u  some  tir'd  mariner  the  coast  espies, 
And  his  lov'd  home  explores  with  straining  eves; 
Prepares  with  joy  to  quit  the  treacherous  deep, 
Hush'd  every  wave,  sud  every  wind  asleep ; 
But,  ere  he  lands  upon  the  well-known  shore. 
Wild  storms  arise,  and  furious  billows  roar, 
Tear  the  fond  wretch  from  all  his  hopes  awiy, 
And  drive  his  shattered  bark  again  to 
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ACT  ni. 

[    Porliec  of  a  Palace  without  thg 


f  Rome, 
imbattador. 


abode  of  the  Cartka^ 


Rboului  and  Publius  meeting. 

\i !  Publiui  here  at  such  a  time  as 
I  ?  [nenate 

iiou  the  important  question  that  the 
hour  debate  ? — ^Thy  country's  fflory, 
's  honour,  and  the  pubhc  goodt 
know  this,  and  fondly  linger  here  ? 
iey>e  not  yet  met,  my  father. 

Haste — away — 
J  counsel  in  th*  assembled  senate, 
eir  wav'ring  virtue  by  thy  courage, 
lus  shall  glory  in  his  boy.  [task. 

1 !  spare  thy  son  the  most  ungrateful 
ixpplicate  the  ruin  of  my  father  ? 
le  good  of  Rome  can  never  hurt  her 
I. 

pity  to  thy  children,  spare  thyself, 
ist  thou  then  think  that  mine's  a 
tic  bravery  ? 

lus  would  rashly  seek  his  fate  ? 
ow  little  dost  thou  know  thy  sire  ! 
youth !  learn,  that  like  other  men, 
onV,  and  I  seek  the  gooA ; 
find  in  guilty  and  thU  in  virtue. 
t  guilt,  guilt  of  the  blackest  die, 
yfc  of  freedom  at  th'  expense 
bleeding  country  \  to  me,  therefore, 
id  life  would  be  the  heaviest  evils  ; 
■erve  that  country,  to  restore  her, 
r  wounds,  though  at  the  price  of  lifct 
dearer  far,  the  price  of  liberty, 
tharefore,  slavery  and  dnath 
js*s  good — his  wish — his  choice. 

t  sure  our  country 

Is  a  tehoU^  my  Publius, 
e  all  are  par/s^  nor  should  a  citizen 
interests  as  distinct  from  hers ; 
r  fears  should  touch  his  patriot  soul, 
Sect  her  honour  or  her  snamc. 
in  hostile  fields  he  bleeds  to  save  her, 
blood  he  loses,  'tis  his  country^s  ; 
ys  her  back  a  debt  he  owes, 
i  bound  for  birth  and  education : 
icure  him  from  domestic  feuds, 
le  foreign  foe  her  arms  protect  him. 
um  honours^  dignity,  and  rank, 
revenges,  and  nis  merit  pays ; 
tender  and  indulgent  mother, 
with  comforts,  and  would  msikc  his 

nature  and  the  gods  designed  it. 
my  son,  have  their  alloy  of  pam, 
unworthy  wretch,  who  will  not  bear 
of  the  miblic  burden,  lose 
ige8  it  yields ; — let  him  retire 
ear  blessings  of  a  social  life, 
the  sacred  laws  which  guard  those 
sings; 

.he  civilized  abodes  of  man, 
ed  brutes  one  common  shelter  seek 
ild%  and  dens,  and  dreary  caves, 
heir  shaggy  tenants  share  the  spoil ; 
avage  hunters  miss  'iieir  prey, 


From  scattered  acorns  p;rk  •  scanty  meal,^- 
Far  from  the  sweet  civilities  of  Ufe ;        [dom : 
There  let  him  live,  and  vaunt  his  wretched  free* 
While  we,  obedient  to  the  laws  that  guard  us, 
Guard  them,  and  live  or  die  as  they  decree. 
Pub.  With  reverence  and  astonishment  I  heni 
thee! 
Thy  words,  my  father,  have  convinced  my  reason, 
But  cannot  touch  my  heart ; — nature  denies 
Obedience  so  repugnant.     Fm  a  son. 

Heg.  A  poor  excuse,  unworthy  of  a  Roman . 
Brutus,  Virginins,  Manlius — they  were  fathers. 
Pub.  *Tis  true,  they  were ;  but  this  heroic 
This  glorious  elevation  of  the  soul,  [greatness, 
Has  l^n  confinM  to  fathers, — Rome,  till  now. 
Boasts  not  a  son  of  such  unnatural  virtue. 
Who,  spuming  all  the  powerful  ties  of  blood,  • 
Has  lalxmrM  to  procure  his  father's  death. 
Reg.  Then  be  the  first  to  give  the  great  ex- 
ample— 
Go,  hasten,  be  thyself  that  son,  my  Pttblius. 
Pub.  My  father,  ah  ! 

Reg.  Publius,  no  more ;  begone^* 

Attend  the  senate — ^let  me  know  my  fate ; 
'Twill  be  more  glorious  if  announced  by  thee. 
Pub.  Too  much,  too  much,  thy  rigid  virtue 
claims 
From  thy  unhappy  son.     O  nature,  nature ! 

Reg.  Publius !  am  I  a  stranger,  or  thy  father  1 
In  either  case  an  obvious  duty  waits  thee ; 
If  thou  regard'st  mo  as  an  alien  here, 
Learn  to  prefer  to  mine  the  good  of  Rome ; 
If  as  a  father — reverence  my  commands,  [sou!. 
Pub.  Ah !  couldst  thou  look  into  my  inmost 
And  see  how  warm  it  bums  with  love  and  duty. 
Thou  wouldst  abate  the  rigour  of  thy  words. 

Reg.  Could  I  explore  the  secrets  of  thy  breast, 
The  virtue  I  would  wish  should  flourish  there 
Were  fortitude,  not  weak,  complaining  love. 

Pub.  If  thou  requir'st  my  blood.  111  shed  it  all ; 
But  when  thou  dost  enjoin  the  harsher  task 
That  I  should  labour  to  procure  thy  death. 
Forgive  thy  son — he  has  not  so  much  virtue. 

[Exit  PuBUUs. 
Reg.  Th'  important  hour  draws  on,  and  now 
my  soul 
Loses  her  wonted  calmness,  lest  the  senate 
Should  doubt  what  answer  to  return  to  Car 

0  ye  protecting  deities  of  Rome  !  [thage. 
Ye  guardian  gods  !  look  down  propitious  on  her 
Inspire  her  senate  with  your  sacred  wisdom, 
And  call  up  all  that's  Roman  in  their  souls  f 

Enter  Manlius  {apeaking). 

See  that  the  lictors  wait,  and  guard  the  en 
Take  care  that  none  intrude.  [trance^ 

Reg.  Ah !  Manlius  here? 

What  can  this  mean  T 

Man.  Where,  where  is  Rf»ulus  1 

The  great,  the  godlike,  the  invincible  f 
Oh,  let  me  strain  the  hero  to  my  breast. — 

Reg.  {avoiding  him.)  Manlius,  stand  oflf,  re* 
member  I'm  a  slave  1 
And  thou  Rome's  consul. 

Man.  I  am  something  more : 

1  am  a  man  enamourM  of  thy  virtues ; 
Thy  fortitude  and  courage  have  subdued 
I  was  thy  rival — I  am  now  thy  friend ; 
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Allow  me  that  distinction,  dearer  far 

Than  all  the  honours  Rome  can  give  without  it. 

Reg.  This  is  the  temper  still  of  noble  minds, 
And  these  the  blessings  of  an  humble  fortune. 
Had  I  not  been  a  ulave^  I  ne'er  had  gain*d 
TU|B  treasure  of  thy  friendship. 

Man.  I  confess, 

Thy  srandeur  cast  a  veil  before  my  eyes, 
"Whico  the  reverse  of  fortune  has  remov'd. 
Oft  have  I  seen  thee  on  the  day  of  trinmph» 
A  conqueror  of  nations,  enter  Rome ; 
Now,  tnou  hast  conquered /or/tme  and  thyself. 
Thy  laurels  oft  have  mov'd  my  soul  to  envy. 
Thy  chains  awaken  my  respect,  my  reverence ; 
Then  Regulus  appeared  a  hero  to  me. 
He  rises  now  a  god. 

Reg.  Manlius,  enough. 

Cease  thy  applause ;  'tis  dang*rou8 ;  praise  like 

thine 
Might  tempt  the  most  severe  and  cautious  virtue. 
Bleaa'd  be  the  gods,  who  gild  my  latter  days 
With  the  bright  glory  of  the  consurs  friendship ! 

Man.  Foroid  it,  Jove !  aaidst  thou  thy  latter 
daysl 
May  gracious  heav'n  to  a  far  distant  hour 
Protract  thy  valued  life.     Bo  it  my  care 
To  crown  the  hopes  of  thy  admiring  country. 
By  giving  back  her  long-lost  hero  to  her. 
I  wiu  exert  my  power  to  bring  about 
Th*  exchange  oi  captives  Africa  proposes. 

Reg.  Manlius,  aiui  is  it  thus,  is  this  the  way 
Thou  dost  begin  to  give  me  proofs  of  friendship  ? 
Ah  !  if  thy  love  be  so  destructive  to  mc. 
What  woidd  thy  hatred  be  1    Mistaken  consul ! 
Shall  I  then  lose  the  protit  of  my  wrongs  1 
Be  thus  defraudal  of  the  benefit 
I  vainly  hoped  from  all  my  years  of  bondage  T 
I  did  not  come  to  show  my  chains  to  Rome, 
To  move  my  counliy  to  a  weak  compassion ; 
I  came  to  save  her  honour,  to  preserve  her 
From  tarnishing  her  glory ;  came  to  snatch  her 
From  offers  so  destructive  to  her  fame. 

0  Manlius  !  either  give  me  proofs  more  worthy 
A  Roman's  friendship,  or  renew  thy  hate. 

Man.  Dost  thou  not  know,  that,  this  exchange 
Inevitable  death  must  be  thy  fate  ?.       [refusM, 

Reg.  And  has  the  name  of  death  such  terror 
m  It, 
To  strike  with  dread  the  mighty  soul  of  Manlius  1 
'TIS  not  to^y  I  Icam  that  I  am  mortal. 
The  foe  can  only  take  from  Regains 
What  wearied  nature  would  have  shortly  yield- 
It  will  be  now  a  voluntary  gift,  [ed  ; 
Twould  then  become  a  tribute  soiz'd,  not  offer'd. 
Yes,  Manlius,  tell  the  world  that  as  I  lived 
For  Rome  alone,  when  I  could  live  no  longer, 
*Twa.-}  my  last  care  how,  dying,  to  assist, 
To  save  that  country  I  had  livcid  to  serve. 

Man.  O  unexampled  worth !  O  godlike  Reg- 
ulus! 
Thrice  happy  Rome  !  unparalleled  in  heroes  ! 
Hast  thou  then  sworn,  thou  awfully  good  roan  ! 
Never  to  bless  the  consul  with  thy  friendship  ? 

Reg.  If  thou  wilt  love  me,  love  me  like  a 
Roman.  [ship. 

These  are  the  terms  on  which  I  take  thy  friend- 
We  both  must  make  a  sacrifice  to  Rome, 

1  of  my  life,  and  thou  of  Regulus  ; 


One  must  resisn  his  being,  one  hii  fnend. 
It  is  but  just,  Uiat  what  procurea  our  eountiy 
Such  real  blessings,  such  sabitantial  good, 
Should  cost  thee  something — I  shaUlon  but 

little. 
Go  then,  my  friend !  but  promua,  0n  thofa  goeit, 
With  all  the  consular  authority, 
Thou  wilt  support  my  counsel  in  the  WBate: 
If  thou  art  wiUing  to  accept  these  tenat,  [shb. 
With  transport  I  embrace  thy  proflbr*d  6iend- 

Man.  {after  a  pause.)  Yes,  I  do  prooise. 

Reg.  Bounteous  goda,  I  thank  yoa ! 

Ye  never  gave,  in  all  your  round  of  bteMBg, 
A  md  so  greatly  welcome  to  my  soul. 
As  Manlius*  friendship  on  the  terms  of  hanon! 

Man.  Immortal  Powers !  why  am  not  I  a  slife! 
By  heav'n  !  I  almost  envy  thee  thy  bonds. 

Beg.  My  friend!  there's  not  ajnomenttobe 
lost ; 
Ere  this,  perhaps,  the  senate  is  aaeembled. 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  virtues,  I  commit 
The  dignity  of  Rome — my  peace  and  honour. 

Man.  Illustrious  man,  farewell ! 

Reg.  Farewell,  my  friend ! 

Man.  The  sacred  flame  thou  hast  kindled  in 
my  soul 
Glows  in  each  vein,  trembles  in  every  oerv^ 
And  raises  mc  to  something  more  than  man. 
My  blood  is  fired  with  virtue,  and  with  Rome, 
And  every  pulse  beats  an  alarm  to  ^oiy. 
Who  would  not  spurn  a  sceptre  when  comparM 
With  chains  like  thine  1    Thou  man  of  evecy 
virtue, 

0  farewell !  may  all  the  gods  protect  ind  bleu 

thee.  lExit  Mamliui. 

Enter  Licinius. 

Reg,  Now  I  begin  to  live  :  propitious  Heaves 
Inclines  to  favour  me. — Licinius  here  t 

Lie.  With  joy,  my  honoured  friend,  I  tetk 
thy  presence. 

Reg.  And  why  with  joy  1 

Lie.  Because  my  heart  once  more 

Beats  high  with  flattering  hope.     In  thy  great 

1  have  been  labouring.  [cause 
jfeg.  Say'st  thou  in  my  cause ! 
Lie.  In  thine  and  Rome^s.     Does  it  excite 

thy  wonder! 
Couldst  thou  then  think  so  poorly  of  Licinhii, 
That  base  ingratitude  could  flnd  a  place 
Within  his  bosom  1 — Can  I  then  (orget 
Thy  thousand  acts  of  friendship  to  my  yontht 
Forget  them  too  at  that  important  moment 
When  most  I  might  assist  thee  1 — ^Regulus, 
Thou  wast  my  leader,  general,  father-~aU. 
Didst  thou  not  teach  me  early  how  to  tread 
Tlie  path  of  glory  ;  point  the  way  thyself. 
And  bid  me  follow  thee  1 

Reg.  But  say,  Licinius, 

What  hast  thou  done  to  serve  me  1 

Lie.  I  have  defended 

Thy  liberty  and  life ! 

Reg.  Ah  !  speak— explain.—- 

Lie.  Just  as  the  fathers  were  about  to  meet, 
I  hastened  to  the  temple — at  the  entrance 
Their  passage  I  retarded,  by  the  force 
Of  strong  entreaty  ;  then  addressed  myself 
So  well  to  each,  that  I  from  each  olitstii*d 
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mtiaOf  that  hit  utmott  power 

le  eierted  for  thy  life  and  freedom. 

Great  soda !  what  do  I  hear  1  Licinias 

N>!       * 

f ot  he  alone ;  no,  'twere  indeed  nnjnat 

he  fair  Attilia  of  her  claim 

merit. — ^What  I  could,  I  did.      [earth, 

^4hj  charming  daughter — heav'n  and 

d  am  not,  to  save  hor  father  1 

Whol 
Ittilia,  thy  beloT*d— thy  age's  darling ! 
T  father  bleaa'd  with  auch  a  child ! 
low  her  looka  took  captive  all  who  saw 
her  aoothing  eloquence  subdue      [her ! 
itest  hearts  of  Rome!  How  did  she  rouse 
iog  passions  in  the  breasts  of  all ! 
eetly  temper  dignity  with  grief! 
lat  a  soft,  inimitable  grace,      [soothM. 
is'd,   rcproach'd,   entreated,    flatter'd. 
What  said  the  senators  t 

What  could  they  say  1 
iild  resist  the  lovely  conqueror  ? 
re  she  come*— Hope  dances  in  her  eyes, 
its  up  all  her  beauties  into  smiles. 

Enter  Attilia. 

hice  more,  my  dearest  father — 

Ah,  presume  not 
ne  by  that  name.    For  know,  Attilia, 
r  ikte  among  the  foes  of  Regulus. 
Vhat  do  I  hear  1  thy  foe  1    my  father's 
lel  [glory. 

His  worst  of  foes — the  murderer  of  his 
kh !  is  it  then  a  proof  of  enmity 
Owe  lil  the  good  that  gods  can  give  thee, 
my  life,  if  needful,  for  thy  service  ? 
Tboa  rash,  imprudent  girl !  thou  little 
Dow'tt 

lity  and  weight  of  public  cares, 
de  a  weak  and  inezperienc'd  looman 
ter  of  Regulu8*8  fate  1 
For  pity's  sake,  my  I^rd  ! 

Peace,  peace,  young  man ! 
ice  better  than  thy  language  pleaids. 
n  at  least  the  semblance  of  repentance. 
I  powers ! — A  daughter  and  a  Roman ! 
iecause  I  am  a,  daughter,  I  prcsum'd — 
lecause  I  am  a  Roman,  I  aspired 
e  th'  inhuman  rigour  of  thy  fate. 
No  more,  Licinius.  How  can  he  be  call'd 
1,  who«would  live  with  infamy  T 
nm  she  be  Regulus's  daughter, 
oward  mind  wants  fortitude  and  honour  1 
children !  now  you  make  me  feel 
len  of  my  chains  :  your  feeble  souls 
ide  me  know  I  am  indeed  a  slave. 

[Exit  Reoulus. 
7eQ  me,  Licinius,  and  oh !  tell  roe  truly, 
•eliev'st  in  all  the  round  of  time 
er  breath'd  a  maid  so  truly  wretched  1 
,  to  mourn,  a  fathers  cruel  fate — 
him  with  soul-rending  tenderness— 
r  no  peace  by  day,  or  rest  by  night — 
a  bleeding  heart  in  this  poor  bosom, 
phes  and  trembles  but  to  toink  he  suffers : 
ny  crime— in  any  other  child 
be  a  merit 

-      Oh!  my  best  Attilia! 


Do  not  repent  thee  of  the  pjona  deed : 
It  was  a  virtuous  error.     Tkat  in  us 
Is  a  just  duty,  which  the  godlike  soul 
Of  Regulus  would  think  a  shameful 
If  the  contempt  of  life  in  him  be  virtue, 
It  were  in  us  a  crime  to  let  him  periah. 
Perhaps  at  last  he  may  consent  to  live ; 
He  then  will  thank  us  for  our  cares  to  save  hmi : 
Let  not  his  anger  fright  thee.     Though  our  love 
Offend  him  now,  yet,  when  his  mighty  soul 
Is  reconeil'd  to  life,  he  will  not  chide  us. 
The  sick  man  loathes,  and  with  reluctance  takes 
The  remedy  by  which  his  health's  restored. 

Alt.  Licmins  !  his  reproaches  wound  my  souL 
I  cannot  live,  and  bear  his  indignation. 

Lie*  Woidd  my  Attilia  rather  lose  her  father 
Than,  by  offending  him,  preserve  his  life  1 

Att.  Ah !  no.     If  he  but  live,  I  am  contented. 

Lie.  Yes,  he  shall  live,  and  we  again  be 
bless'd  : 
Then  dry  thy  tears,  and  let  those  lovely  oihs 
Beam  with  their  wonted  lustre  on  Licinius, 
Who  lives  but  in  the  simshine  of  thy  smiles. 

[Exit  LiciNios. 

Att.  (alone.)  Oh  Fortune,  Fortune,  thou  ca- 
pri-'ious  goddess! 
Thy  frowns  and  favours  liave  alike  no  bounds ; 
Unjust  or  'prodigal,  in  each  extreme. 
When  thou  wouldst  humble  human  vanity, 
By  singling  out  a  wretch  to  bear  thy  wrath, 
Thou  crusnest  him  with  anguish  to  excess ; 
If  thou  wouldst  bteesj  thou  mak'st  the  happiness 
Too  poignant  for  his  giddy  sense  to  bear. — 
ImmortsJ  gods,  who  rule  the  fates  of  men. 
Preserve  my  father!    bless  him,   bless  him, 

heav'n! 
If  your  avenging  thunderbolts  muet  fall. 
Strike  here — this  bosom  will  invite  the  blow, 
And  thank  you  for  it :  but  in  mercy  spare^ 
Oh !  spare  his  sacred,  venerable  head ; 
Respect  in  him  an  image  of  yourselves ; 
And  leave  a  world,  who  wants  it,  an  example 
Of  courage,  wisdom,  constancy,  and  truth. 

Yet  if,  Eternal  Powers  who  rule  this  ball ! 
You  have  decreed  that  Regulus  must  fall ; 
Teach  me  to  yield  to  your  divine  command. 
And  meekly  bow  to  your  correcting  hand ; 
Contented  to  resign,  or  pleas'd  receive. 
What  reason  may  withhold,  or  mercy  give. 

[Exit  Attilu. 

ACT  IV. 

ScBNE — Gallery  in  the  Ambassador's  Palace. 

Reg.  {alone.)  Be  calm  my  soul!  what  strange 
emotions  shake  thee  ! 
Emotions  thou  hast  never  felt  till  now. 
Tliou  hast  defied  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
Th'  impetuous  hurricane,  the  thunder's  roar. 
And  ail  the  terrors  of  the  various  war  ; 
Yet,  now  Ihou  tremblest,  fearful  and  dismay'd, 
With  anxious  expectation  of  thy  fate. — 
Yes,  thou  hast  amplest  reason  for  thy  fears  ; 
For  till  this  hour,  so  pregnant  with  evenu, 
Thy  fame  and  glory  never  were  at  stake. 
Soft — let  me  thiiUL — what  is  this  thing  called 

gUtryl 
Tie  the  soul's  tyrant,  that  should  be  dethron'd, 
And  learn  subjection  like  her  other  passions 
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Ah    no !  tis  false  :   this  is  the  cowvd's  plea ; 
The  Uzy  language  of  refining  Tice. 
That  man  was  born  in  Tainy  wnose  wish  to  ser?e 
JacircDmsoribed  within  the  wretched  bounds 
Of  «<{/*— a  narrow,  miserable  sphere ! 
Glory  exalts,  enlarj^es,  dignifies, 
Absorbs  the  aeifish  in  the  9ocuU  claims, 
Aaid  renders  man  a  blessing  to  mankind. — 
it  is  (this  principle,  this  tpuk  of  deity, 
Rescues  debased  humanity  from  ^ilt. 
And  elevates  it  by  her  strong  excitementa*— - 
It  takes  off  sensibility  from  pain,  [death ; 

From  peril,  fear ;  plucks  out  the  sting  from 
Ohanges  ferocious  into  gentle  manners ; 
And  teaches  men  to  imitate  the  gods. 
Jt  shows, — but  see,  alas  !  where  Pnblius  comes. 
Ah !  he  advances  with  a  downcast  eye, 
And  step  irresolute. — 

I 

Enia  Publics. 

Btg.  My  FubUus,  welcome ! 

What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  ?     What  says  the 

senate  1 
Is  yet  my  fate  determinM  1  quickly  tell  me. — 

rub.  I  cannot  speak,  and  yet,  alas  f  I  must. 

Reg.  Tell  me  the  whole. — 

P^.  Would  I  were  rather  dumb  ? 

Reg.  PubUos,  no  more  delay : — I  charge  thee 
speak.  [part. 

Pub.  The  senate  has  decreed  you  shall  de- 

lUg.  Blest  spirit  of  Home  !  thou  hast  at  last 
prevaird — 
I  thank  the  gods,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain  ! 
Where  is  Hamilcarl — find  him — let  us  go, 
For  Regnhis  has  naught  to  do  in  Rome  ; 
I  have  accomplishM  her  important  work, 
And  must  d^jart. 

Pub.  Ah,  my  unhappy  father ! 

Reg.    Unhappy f  Publius  !  didst  tiiou  say  U7h 
happy* 
Does  he,  does  that  blest  man  deserve  this  name. 
Who  to  his  latest  breath  can  serve  his  country  1 

Pub,    Like   thee,   my  father,   I   adore   my 
country. 
Yet  we«9  with  anguish  o*er  thy  cruel  chains. 

Rtg,  Dost  thou  not  know  that  lifers  a  slavery  ? 
The  body  is  the  chain  that  binds  the  soul ; 
A  yoke  that  every  mortal  must  endure. 
Wonldst  thou  lament — lament  the  general  fate. 
The  chain  that  nature  gives,  entaiPd  on  all, 
Not  these  /  wear. 

Pub.  Forvive,  forgive  my  sorrows : 

J  know,  alas !  too  well,  those  fell  barbarians 
Intend  thee  instant  death. 

Reg.  So  shall  my  life 

And  servitude  together  have  an  end. — 
Publrus,  farewell !  nay,  do  not  follow  me. 

Pub.  Alas !  my  father,  if  thou  ever  lov'dst 
Refuse  me  not  the  mournful  consolation     [me. 
To  pay  the  last  sad  offices  of  duty   « 
I  e^er  can  show  thee. — 

Reg.  No ! — thou  canst  fulfil 

Thy  duty  to  thy  father  in  a  way 
More  grateful  to  him :  I  must  straight  embark. 
Be  it  meanwhile  thy  pious  care  to  Keep 
My  lov'd  Attilia  from  a  sight,  I  fear, 
W  ottld  rend  her  gentle  heart.  Her  tears,  my  son, 
Would  dim  the  glories  of  thy  father's  triumph. 


Her  sinkioff  spirits  are  sttbdnfld  bv  |pM( 
And,  should  her  sorrows  pass  the  boiuidi  of  n^ 
Publius,  have  pi^  on  her  tender  ^ge ;       fjmur 
Compassionate  the  weakness  of  her  MX ; 
We  must  not  hope  to  find  in  ktr  soft  mil 
The  strong  ezertioa  of  a  manlv  coiuagej— 
Support  her  faintiog  spirit,  aacl  iiatnict  lMff» 
By  thy  example,  how  a  Roman  oi^t 
To  bear  misfortune.    0,  indulge  hor  vi 
And  be  to  her  the  father  die  will  Ume. 
I  leave  my  daughter  to  thee — ^I  do  noi 
I  leave  to  thee  the  conduct  of— 4bjseUl 
—Ah,  Pnblius !  I  perceive  thy  conngo  U^  - 
I  see  the  ouivering  lip,  the  startiiig  ten  ;— 
That  lip,  tnat  tear  calls  down  mv  mooiitiagaorii 
Resume  thyself— oh  !  do  not  btaat  mj  mbo  ! 
Yes— I'm  composed— thou  yrilt  not  mock  my 


Thou  art — thou  art  a  Roman    md  my  smu 

Pub.  And  is  he  gonel — now  be  tbysei(  my 
soul — 
Hard  is  the  conflict,  but  the  triumph  gloriooi. 
Yes, — I  must  conquer  these  too  tender  fnolingi; 
The  blood  that  fills  these  veins  demands  it  of 
My  father's  great  example,  too,  requires  it.  [rae; 
Forgive  me,  Aeme,  and  gloiy^  if  I  yielded 
To  nature's  strong  attack  : — I  must  subdno  it. 
Now,  Regulus,  I  feel  I  am  thy  «m. 

Enter  Attilla  and  Bakgs. 

Ait.  My  brother,   Pm  distracted,  wild  with 
fear — 
Tell  me,  O  tell  me,  what  I  dread  to  know — 
Is  it,  then,  true  ? — I  carmot  speak — my  father^ 

Bar.  May  we  believe  the  fatal  newsl 

Pub.  Yes,  Baictt. 

It  is  determined.     Regulus  must  go. 

Att.  Immortal  powers ! — ^What  say^st  tfaont 

Bar.  Canitbel 

Thou  canst  not  mean  it. 

Att.  Then  you've  all  betrayed  me. 

Pub.  Thy  grief  avails  not. 

Enter  Hamilcae  and  Licihivs. 

Bar.  Pity  us,  Hamilcar ! 

Att.  Oh,  help,  Licinius,  help  the  lost  Attifia! 

Ham.  My  Barce !  there*s  no  hope. 

Lie.  Ah !  my  fair  moomer. 

All's  lost ! 

Att.        What,  all,  Licinius!  saidst  thoo  allt 
Not  one  poor  glimpse  of  comfort  left  behind  * 
Tell  me  at  least  wnere  Regulus  is  gone : 
The  dau^tcr  shall  partake  the  lather's  chaine». 
And  share  the  woes  she  knew  not  to  prevent. 

l^Going, 

Pub.  What  would  thy  wild  despair  1  Attilu, 
stay, 
Thou  must  not  follow ;  this  excess  of  grief 
Would  much  offend  him. 

Att.  Dost  thou  hope  to  tiap  met 

Pub.  I  hope  thou  wilt  resume  thy  better  self. 
And  recollect  thy  father  will  not  bear — 

AU.  I  only  recollect  I  am  a  datigkier, 
A  poor,  defenceless,  helpless,  wretched  diogb* 
Away — and  let  me  follow.  £t«r  ! 

Pub.  No,  my  niter. 
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AiL  Betam  ■»  not— Ah !  while  thoo  hold'tt 

■0  hOT0| 

He  fOM.  and  I  ahall  never  aee  him  mora. 

jEr.  If  7  Inend,  be  comforted,  he  cannot  go 
Wtuh/L  hare  Hamikar  ttava. 

iiff.  O,  Barce,  Barce ! 

Wh«  will  adTiae,  who  comfort,  who  aaaist  mel 
Hanilcar,  pity  me. — Thou  wilt  not  answer  ? 

/fam.  Rjige  and  astonishment  divide  my  soal. 

Att.  LiciniDs,  wilt  thou  not  relieve  my  sor- 


Lie.  Yeo»  at  my  life's  expense,  my  heart's 
Wonldrt  thoa  instroct  me  how.    [best  treasure, 

Ait.  Mt  brother,  too— - 

Ah !  look  with  mercy  on  thy  sister's  woes  ! 

AiA.  I  will  at  least  instruct  thee  how  to 
hear  them. 
Mr  sistei^-yield  thee  to  thy  adverse  fate ; 
Think  of  thy  father,  think  of  Reguks ; 
Has  he  not  tailffht  thee  how  to  brave  misfortune  1 
'Tia  but  bj  IbUowing  his  illustrious  steps 
Thou  e'er  canst  merit  to  be  caird  his  oaughter. 

AU.  And  is  it  thus  thou  dost  advise  thy  sister  1 
Are  these,  ye  gods,  the  feelings  of  a  son  1 
Indifference  here  becomes  impiety — 
Thy  savage  heart  ne'er  felt  the  dear  delights 
Of  filial  lendemess — the  thousand  joys 
That  flow  irom  blessing  and  from  being  bless'd ! 
No— didst  thou  love  thy  father  as  /  love  him, 
Our  kindred  souls  would  be  in  unison ; 
And  all  mr  aighs  be  echoed  back  by  thine. 
Thou  vrouldst — alas! — I  know  not  what  I  say. — 
Forgive  me,  Publius, — but,  indeed,  my  brother, 
I  do  not  understand  this  cruel  coldness. 

Hem.  Thou  mayst  not — but  I  understand  it 
His  mighty  soul,  full  as  to  thee  it  seems   [well. 
Of  Rome  and  glory — ^is  enamour'd — caught — 
Enraptnr'd  witn  the  beauties  of  fair  Barce. — 
She  suys  behind,  if  Regulus  departs. 
Behold  the  cause  of  all  the  welf-feiffn'd  virtue 
Of  this  mock  patriot— curst  dissimulation  ! 

Pub.  And  canst  thou  entertain  such  vile  sus- 
picions ? 
Gods  !  what  an  outrage  to  a  son  like  me. 

Ham.  Yes,  Roman :  npw  I  see  thee  as  thou 
Ihy  naked  soul  divested  of  its  veil,  [art. 

Its  specious  colouring,  its  dissembled  virtues  : 
IlKra  hast  plotted  with  the  senate  to  prevent 
Th*  ezchang|e  of  captives.     All  thy  subtle  arts, 
lliy  smooth  inventions,  have  been  set  to  work — 
Tlie  base  refinements  of  your  ^isk'd  land. 

Pat.  In  truth  the  doubt  is   worthy  of  an 
African.  {C<miemptuouely.) 

Ham.  I  know — 

Fui.  Peace,  Carthaginian,  peace,  and  hear 
Didst  thoo  not  know,  that  on  the  very  man  [me, 
Thou  hast  insulted,  Barce's  fate  depends  1 

Ham.  Too  well  I  know,  the  cruel  chance  of 
war 
Gave  her,  a  blooming  captive,  to  thy  mother ; 
Mf'ho,  dying,  left  the  beauteous  prize  to  thee. 

Pah.  Now,  see  the  use  a  Roman  makes  of 
power. 
Heav*n  is  my  witness  how  I  lov'd  the  maid ! 

0  she  vras  dearer  to  my  soul  than  light ! 
Dear  as  the  vital  stream  that  feeds  my  heart ! 
But  know,  my  honour*s  dearer  than  niy  love. 

1  do  not  even  hope  ikou  wilt  believe  me  ; 

Tot.  I 


Tkf  brutal  soul,  as  savage  as  thy  clime, 
Can  never  taste  those  elegant  delights. 
Those  pore  refinements,  love  and  glory  yield 
'Tis  not  to  thee  I  stoop  for  vindication. 
Alike  to  me  thy  friendship  or  thy  hate ; 
But  to  remove  from  others  a  pretence 
For  branding  PuUius  with  the  name  of  villain  ; 
That  they  may  see  no  sentiment  but  honour 
Informs  this  bosom. — Barce,  thou  art  free. 
Thou  hast  my  leave  with  him  to  quit  this  shore. 
Now  learn,  barbarian,  how  a  Roaian  loves.  {Exii, 

Bar.  He  cannot  mean  it ! 

Ham.  Oh,  exalted  virtue ! 

Which  challengea  esteem,  though  from  a  foe. 

{Looking  after  PubUua.) 

Ait.  Ah !  cruel  Publius,  wilt  thou  leave  me 
Thus  leave  thy  sister  1  [thus  t 

Bar.  Didst  thou  hear,  HamUcar  1 

Oh !  didst  thou  hear  the  godlike  youth  reaign  met 

{HamUear  and  JUcinau  eeem  lott  in  tJuughi.} 

Ham.  Farewell,  I  will  return. 

Lie.  Farewell,  my  love !    (to  Attma.) 

Mar.  Hamilcar,  where — 

AtL  Alas !  where  art  thou  going  1 

{to  Lidmut, 

Lie.  If  possible,  to  save  the  life  of  Regulus. 

Att.  But  by  wha^ means? — Ah!  how  canst 
thou  effect  iti 

Lie.  Since  the  disease  so  desperate  is  become^ 
We  must  apply  a  desperate  remedy. 

Ham.  {after  a  long  pause.)  Yes,  I  will  mor- 
tify this  generous  foe  ; 
rU  be  revenged  upon  this  stubborn  Roman ; 
Not  by  defiance  hold,  or  feats  of  arms, 
But  by  a  means  more  sure  to  work  its  end ; 
By  emulating  his  exalted  worth, 
And  showing  him  a  virtue  like  his  own ; 
Such  a  refin'd  revenge  as  noble  minds 
Alone  can  practise,  and  alone  can  feel. 

Att.  If  tnou  wilt  go,  Licinius,  let  Attilia 
At  least  go  with  thee. 

Ltc.  No,  my  gentle  love. 

Too  much  I  prize  thy  safety  and  thy  peace. 
I^t  me  entreat  thee,  stay  with  Barce  here 
Till  our  return. 

Att.  Then,  ere  ye  go,  in  pity 

Explain  the  latent  purpose  of  your  souls. 

lAc.  Soon  shalt  thou  know  it  all — ^Farewell ' 
farewell ! 
Let  us  keep  Regulus  in  Rome  or  die. 

{to  Hamilcar  a»  he  goes  out.} 

Ham.  Yes. — ^These  smooth,  polish'd  Romans^ 
shall  confess 
The  soil  of  Afrie  too  produces  heroes,    [theirs. 
What,  thougn  our  pnde  perhaps  be  less  than 
Our  virtue  may  be  equal :  they  shall  own 
The  path  of  honour's  not  unknown  to  Carthage, 
Nor,  as  they  arrogantly  think,  confin'd 
To  their  proud  capitol : — Yes,  they  shall  learn 
The  gods  look  down  on  other  climes  than  theirs. 

lEtii, 

Att.  Mliat !  ffone,  both  gone?    What  can  I 
think  or  do  ? 
Licinius  leaves  me,  led  by  love  and  virtue. 
To  rouse  the  citizens  to  war  and  tumult. 
Which  may  be  fatal  to  himself  and  Rome, 
And  yet,  das !  not  serve  my  dearest  father. . 
Protecting  deities  !  preserve  them  both  I 


«n 
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Bar.  Not  is  thy  Barce  more  at  ease,  my  friend ; 
I  dread  the  fierceness  of  Hamilcar^s  courage  ; 
Roiis*d  hy  the  grandeur  of  thy  brother's  deed, 
And  stung  by  his  reproaches,  his  great  soul 
Will  sconi  to  be  outdone  by  him  in  glory. 
Yet,  let  us  rise  to  courage  and  to  iSis, 
•Forget  the  weakness  of  our  helpless  sex, 
And  monnt  above  those  coward  woman^s  fears. 
Hope  dawns  upon  my  mind — ^my  prospect  clears, 
And  evejy  cloud  now  brightens  mto  day. 

Att.  How  different  are  our  souls !    lliy  san- 
guine temper, 
FlnshM  with  the  native  vigour  of  thy  soil, 
Supports  thv  spirits ;  whi^  the  sad  Attilia, 
^Sinking  with  more  than  all  her  sez*s  fears, 
Sees  not  a  beam  of  hope ;  or,  if  she  sees  it, 
Tis  not  the  bright,  warm  splendour  of  the  sun ; 
It  is  a  sickly  and  uncertain  glimmer 
Of  instantaneous  ILzhtning,  passing  by. 
It  shows,  but  not  ^minishes  the  <unger. 
And  leaves  my  poor  benighted  soul  as  dark 
As  it  had  never  shone. 

Bar.  Ckmie,  let  us  go. 

Yes,  joys  nnlooVd  for  now  shall  gild  thy  days, 
And  brighter  suns  reflect  propitious  rays. 

[Exeunt. 

ScBNB — A  Hall  looking  towardt  the  Garden. 

Enter  Reoulus,  speaking  to  one  of  Hamilcab*s 

atttniia:ntt. 

'  Where  *s  your  ambassador  T  where  is  Hamilcar  1 
Ere  this  he  doubtless  knows  the  senators  will. 
Co  seek  him  out — tell  him  we  must  depart — 
Rome  has  no  hfype  for  Aim,  or  vaish  for  me. 
Longer  delay  were  criminal  in  both. 

Enter  Manlius. 

Reg.   He  comes.     The  consul  comes  !  my 
noble  friend ! 
•O  let  me  strain  thee  to  this  grateful  heart, 
And  thank  thee  for  the  vast,  vast  debt,  I  owe 

thee! 
But  for  thy  friendship  I  had  been  a  wretch — 
Had  been  compelled  to  shameful  liberty. 
To  thee  I  owe  the  glory  of  these  chains, 
My  faith  inviolate,  my  fame  preserved. 
My  honour,  virtue,  fflury,  bondage, — all ! 

Man.  But  wc  shaH  lose  thee,  so  it  is  decreed — 
Thou  must  depart ! 

Reg.  Because  I  must  depart 

You  will  not  lose  me ;  I  were  lost  indeed 
Bid  I  remain  in  Rome. 

Man.  Ah !  Regulus, 

Why,  why  so  late  do  I  begin  to  love  thee ! 
Alas  !  why  have  the  adverse  fates  decreed, 
I  De*er  must  give  thee  other  proofs  of  friendship, 
Than  those,  so  fatal,  and  so  full  of  wo? 

Reg.  Thou  hast  performed  the  duties  of  a 
friend ; 
Of  a  just,  faithful,  true,  and  noble  friend  : 
Yet,  generous  as  thou  art,  if  thou  constrain  me 
To  sink  beneath  a  weight  of  obligation, 
I  could— -yes,  Manlius — I  could  ask  still  more. 

ilfon.  Explain  thyself. 

Reg.  I  think  I  have  fulfilled 

The  various  duties  of  a  citizen ; 
Not  have  I  aught  beside  to  do  for  Rome, 
l^low,  nothing  Tor  the  public  good  remains. 


Manlius,  I  recollect  I  am  a  fadwr ! 
My  Publius !  my  Attilia !  ah !  my 
They  are— {forgive  the  wemkneas  of  a  pannK) 
To  my  fond  heart  dear  as  the  dropa  that  wazmit. 
Next  to  my  country,  they're  my  all  of  lifo ; 
And,  if  a  weak  old  man  be  not  deceiv*d. 
They  will  not  shame  that  countij.    Yea,  nr 
The  love  of  virtue  blazes  in  their  aools.  \fani. 
As  yet  these  tender  plants  are  tmwiatnia^ 
And  ask  the  fostering  hand  of  coltivatioa : 
Heav'n  in  iu  wisdom  would  not  let  their  ftlikBr 
AccompUsh  this  great  work.-— To  thee,  my  mail, 
The  tender  parent  delegates  the  tnut : 
Do  not  refuse  a  pOOT  man's  legacy ; 
I  do  bequeath  mv  orphans  to  my  kn 
If  thou  wilt  kindly  t^e  them  to  thy 
Their  loss  will  be  repaid  with  usury. 
O,  let  the  father  owe  his  gloiy  to  thee, 
Tlie  children  their  protection ! 

Man.  Regulus, 

With  grateful  joy  my  heart  accepts  the  trait ; 
Oh !  1  will  shield  with  jealous  tandemeas, 
The  precious  blossoms  from  a  blasting  world. 
In  me  thy  children  shall  possess  a  fauer, 
Though  not  as  worthy,  yet  as  fond  as  thee. 
The  pride  be  mine  to  fill  their  youthful  bieuts 
With  every  virtue — 'twill  not  cost  me  mach : 
I  shall  have  naught  to  teach,  nor  they  to  km, 
But  the  great  history  of  their  godlike  aire. 

Reg.  f  will  not  hurt  the  grandeur  of  thv  virtoe, 
By  paying  thee  so  poor  a  thing  as  thanks. 
Now  all  is  over,  and,  I  bless  the  gods, 

I've  nothing  more  to  do. 

• 

Enter  Publius  inhuU. 

Pub.  O  Regulus ! 

Reg.  Say  what  has  happen*d  ? 

Pub.  Rome  is  in  a  tumult— > 

There *s  scarce  a  citizen  but  runs  to  arms 
They  will  not  let  thee  go. 

Reg.  IsH  possible  1 

Can  Rome  so  far  forget  her  dignity 
As  to  desire  this  infamous  exchange  T 
I  blush  to  think  it ! 

JPic^.  Ah  !  not  so,  my  father. 

Rome  cares  not  for  the  peace,  nor  for  th*  ez- 
Shc  only  wills  that  Regulus  shall  stay,  [chuige ; 

Reg.  How,  stayl    my  oath — my  faith — my 
Do  they  forget  1  [honour !  ah! 

Pub.  No  :  Every  man  exclaims, 

That  neither  faith  nor  honour  should  be  kept 
With  Carthaginian  perfidy  and  fraud. 

Reg.  Gods  !  gods !  on  what  vile  principles 
they  reason ! 
Can  guilt  in  Carthage  palliate  guilt  in  Rome, 
Or  vice  in  one  absolve  it  in  another! 
Ah  !  who  hereafter  shall  be  criminal. 
If  precedents  are  used  to  justify 
The  blackest  crimes  1 

Pub.  Til' infatuated  people 

Have  called  the  augurs  to  the  sacred  fane. 
There  to  determine  this  momentous  point. 

Reg.  I  have  no  need  of  oracles,  my  eon ; 
Honour's  the  oracle  of  honest  men. 
I  gave  my  promise,  which  I  will  observe 
With  most  religious  strictness.    Rome,  'tis  true. 
Had  power  to  choose  the  peace,  or  change  of 
But  whether  Regulus  return  or  not,       [aUvta ; 
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!■  Air  cwcem,  not  the  concern  of  JRowie. 
Thai  wu  a  puMic,  tku  a  private  care. 
Poblioa !  thy  father  u  not  what  he  was ; 
/am  the  sbve  of  CarikagCj  nor  hat  Home 
Power  to  ditpope  of  captives  not  her  own. 
Guards !    let  as  to  the  port.«-FareweU,   my 
friend.  [thoa  fo 

Mmm.  Let  me  entreat  thee  stay ;  for  shoulut 
To  stom  this  tmnalt  of  the  iwpulaee, 
They  will  by  force  detain  thee  :  then,  alas ! 
Bolh  Resolos  and  Rome  must  break  their  faith. 

Bag,  What !  must  I  then  remain  \ 

Mmm.  No,  Regulos, 

I  will  not  check  thy  great  career  of  glory : 
Thoo  shtU  depart ;  meanwhile,  FU  try  to  calm 
This  wild,  tumultuous  uproar  of  the  people. 
The  consular  authority  shall  still  them. 

Reg.  Thy  virtue  is  my  safeguard — but — 

MmL  Enough.-^ 

i  know  IJky  honour,  and  trust  thou  to  mtiie. 
I  am  a  Roman,  and  I  feel  some  sparks 
Of  R«nhis*B  virtue  in  my  breast. 
Though  fate  denies  me  thy  illustrious  chains, 
I  will  at  least  endeavour  to  dtaervt  them. 

[EicU. 

Reg.  How  is  my  country  alter*d !  how,  alas, 
Is  the  great  spirit  of  old  Home  extinct ! 
Reeifmni  wtA force  must  now  be  put  to  use. 
To  make  her  viituous.    She  must  be  eompeWi 
To  faith  and  honour. — ^Ah !  what,  Publius  here  1 
And  doet  thou  leave  so  tamely  to  my  friend 
The  honour  to  assist  me  1     Go,  mv  boy, 
"Twill  make  me  more  in  love  with  chains  and 
To  owe  them  to  a  son.  [death, 

Ptih.  I  go,  my  father — 

I  will,  I  will  obey  thee. 

Reg,  Do  not  sigh— - 

One  aigh  will  check  the  progress  of  thy  fflo^y- 

Puk.  Yes,  I  will  own  the  pangs  of  death  itself 
Would  be  less  cruel  than  these  sgonies : 
Yet  do  not  frown  austerely  on  thy  son : 
His  MMguiek  is  his  virtue :  if  to  conquer 
The  feelings  of  my  soul  were  eaey  to  me, 
*Twoold  be  no  merit.     Do  not  then  defraud 
Hie  sacrifice  I  make  thee  of  its  worth. 

[ExeuTU  eeverally. 

Manlids,  Attilia. 

AiL  {epeaUng  as  the  enters.)  Where  ia  the 
consul ! — where,  oh !  where  is  Manlius  ? 
I  come  to  breathe  the  voice  of  mourning  to  him ; 
I  come  to  crave  his  mercy,  to  conjure  him 
To  whisper  peace  to  my  atflicted  bosom, 
And  heal  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  spirit. 
Jfan.  What  would  the  daughter  of  my  noble 
friend  1  [touched  thee, — 

AtL  {bueiing.)  If  ever  pity's  sweet  emotions 
If  ever  gentle  love  assail'd  thy  breast — 
If  ever  virtuous  friendship  fir'd  thy  soul — 
By  the  dear  names  of  husband  and  of  parenl~- 
Bt  all  the  soft  yet  powerful  ties  of  nature — 
If  o'er  thy  lisping  infants  charm'd  thine  ear. 
And  wakenM  all  the  father  in  thy  soul, — 
If  e'er  thou  hop*st  to  have  thy  latter  days 
Blass*d  by  th«r  love,  and  sweetened  by  their 
duty —  [ter, 

Oh !  hear  a  kneeliitt,  weeping,  wretched  daugh- 
Who  begs  a  frither's  life— nor  hers  alone. 


But  Rome*s— his  country's  father. 

Man.  Gentle  maid ! 

Oh !  spare  this  soft,  subduing  eloquence  !^- 
Nay,  rise.     I  shall  forget  I  am  a  Komai^^ 
Forget  the  mighty  debt  I  owe  my  country^ 
Forget  the  fame  and  glory  of  thy  father. 
I  must  conceal  this  weakness,    {turns  from  her.) 

Att.  {rises  eagerly.)        Ah  !  you  weep ! 
Indulge,  indulge,  my  lord,  tlie  virtuous  softness : 
Was  ever  sight  so  graceful,  so  becoming. 
As  pity's  tear  upon  tho  hero's  cheek !       [ing.) 

Man.  No  more — I  must  not  hear  thee,  {go* 

Ait.  How !  not  hear  me !   [lord — 

You  must — >vou  shall — nay,  nay,  return,  ray 
Oh !  fly  not  m>m  me — look  upon  my  woes, 
And  imitate  the  mercy  of  the  gods : 
'Tis  not  their  thunder  that  excites  our  reverence, 
Tis  their  mild  mercy  and  forgiving  love. 
'Twill  add  a  brighter  lustre  to  thy  laurels. 
When  men  shall  say,  and  proudly  point  thee  out, 
**  BehoU  the  consul ! — ^he  whosav'd  his  friend." 
Oh !  what  a  tide  of  joy  will  overwhelm  thee ! 
Who  will  not  envy  thee  thy  gloruNW  reelings ! 

Man.  Thy  father  scorns  his  Uberty  wd  lifo, 
Nor  will  accept  of  either,  at  th'  expense 
Of  honour,  virtue,  glory,  faith,  and  Rome. 

Att.  Think  you  behold  the  godlike  Rsfrnlus; 
The  prey  of  unrelenting,  savage  foes, 
Ingenious  only  in  contriving  iU  : — 
Esger  to  glut  their  hunger  of  revenge. 
They'll  plot  such  new,  such  dire,  unhnard-of 

tortures — 
Such  dreadful  and  such  complicated  vengeance 
As  e*en  the  Punic  annals  have  not  known  ; 
And,  as  they  heap  fresh  torments  on  his  head, 
They'll  glory  in  their  genius  for  destruction. 
Ah !  Manlius — now  methinks  I  see  my  father— 
My  faithful  fancy,  full  of  his  idea,  [torn — 

Presents   him  to  me — mangled,   gash'd,  and 
Stretch'd  on  tlie  rack  in  writhing  agony — 
The  torturing  pincers  tear  his  quivering  flesh. 
While   the    dire    murderers   smile    upon    his 

wounds — 
His  groans  their  music,  and  his  pangs  their  sport. 
And  if  they  lend  some  interval  of  ease, 
Some  dearbought  intermission,  meant  to  make 
The  following  pang  more  exquisitely  felt, 
Th'  insulting  executioners  exclaim,   [scom'd !" 
*'Now,  Roman  !  feel  the  vengeance  thou  hast 

Man.  Repress  thy  sorrows — 

Att.  Can  the  friend  of  Regulus 

Advise  his  daughter  not  to  mourn  his  fate ! 
How  cold,  alas !  is  friendship,  when  compared 
To  ties  of  blood — to  nature's  powerful  impulse ! 
Yes — she  asserts  her  empire  in  my  soul ; 
'Tis  nature  pleads — she    will— she  must  be 

heard; 
With  warm,  resistless  eloquence,  she  pleads. 
Ah,  thou  art  soften *d ! — see — the  consul  yields— 
The  feelings  triumph — tenderness  prevails — 
The   Roman  is  subdued — the  daughter  con- 
quers !  {catching  hold  of  his  robe.) 

if  an.  Ah  !  hold  me  not— I  must  not,  cannot 
The  softness  of  thy  sorrow  is  contagious  ;  [stay, 
I  too  may  feel,  when  I  should  only  reason. 
I  dare  not  hear  thee— Regulus  and  Rome, 
llie  patriot  and  the  friend—^,  all  forbid  it 

{breaks  from  her,  and  esti.) 
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Att.  Oh  feeble  gnsp !— and  ia  he  gone,  quite 
gone? 
Hold,  )Sm  thy  empire,  reason,  firmly  hold  it, 
Or  rather  quit  at  once  thv  feeble  throne, 
Since  thou  bat  terr'tt  to  show  me  what  Vtb  lost. 
To  heighten  all  the  horrors  that  await  me  ; 
To  summon  up  a  wild,  distracted  crowd 
Of  fatal  images,  to  shake  my  soul. 
To  scare  sweet  peace,  and  banish  hope  itself. 
Farewell !  delusive  dreams  of  joy,  farewell ! 
Come,   fell  despair  !    thou  palo-eyed  qiectTe, 
For  thou  shalt  be  Attilia's  inmate  now,  [come, 
And  thou  shalt  grow,  and  twine  about  her  heart. 
And  she  shall  be  so  much  enamour'd  of  thee, 
The  pageant  pleasure  ne*er  ^all  interpose 
Her  gaudy  presence  to  diTide  you  more. 

{atandt  m  an  aUiiwde  of  tUeiU  grkf.) 

Enter  Licimius. 

Lie   At  length  VrB  (bund  thee— ah,  my 

charming  maid !  [fondness ! 

How  have  I  sought  thee  out  with  anxious 
Alas !  she  hears  me  not.    My  best  Attilia ! 
Ah !  grief  oppresses  eveiy  gentle  sense. 
Still,  still  she  hears  not^— *ti8  Licinius  speaks, 
He  comes  to  sooth  the  anguish  of  thy  spirit, 
And  hush  thy  tender  sorrows  into  peace. 
.1//.  Who*s  he  that  dares  assume  the  voice 

of  love, 
Afd  comes  unbidden  to  these  dreary  haunts  1 
Steals  on  the  sacred  treasuxy  of  wo, 
And  breaks  the  league  despair  and  I  have  made  1 
Lie.  *Tis  one  who  comes  the  messenger  of 

Heav*n, 
To  talk  of  peace,  of  comfort,  and  of  joy. 
AU.  Didst  thou  not  mock  me  with  the  sound 

of  joyi 
Thou  little  know*st  the  anguish  of  my  soul, 
If  thou  behev*st  I  ever  can  again, 
So  long  the  wretched  sport  of  angry  fortune, 
Admit  delusive  heme  to  my  sad  bosom. 
jNo— I  abjure  the  flatterer  and  her  train. 
IjCt  those  who  ne'er  have  been  like  me  deceivM, 
Embrace  the  fair,  fantastic  sYcc^>hant — 
For  I,  alas !  am  wedded  to  despair, 
And  will  not  hear  the  sound  of  comfort  more. 
Lie.  Cease,  cease,  my  love,  this  tender  voice 

of  wo, 
Though  sofher  than  the  dying  c>'gnet*8  plaint : 
She  ever  chants  her  most  melodious  strain 
When  death  and  sorrow  harmonize  her  note. 

Att,  Yes,  I  will  listen  now  with  fond  delist ; 
For  death  and  sorrow  are  my  darUng  themes. 
Well ! — what  hast  thou  to  say  of  death  and 

sorrow  1 
Believe  mc,  thou  wilt  find  me  apt  to  listen, 
And,  if  my  tongue  be  slow  to  answer  thee, 
Instead  of  words  Til  give  thee  sighs  and  tears. 
Lie.  I  come  to  dry  thy  tears,  not  make  them 

flow; 
The  gods,  once  more  propitious,  smile  upon  us, 
Joy  v&all  again  await  each  happy  mom, 
And  ever-new  delight  shall  crown  the  day  L 
Yes,  Regulus  shall  live. 

Att.  Ah,  me  !  what  say*st  thou  1 

Alas !  I'm  but  a  poor,  weak,  trembling  woman — 
I  cannot*  bear  these  wild  extremes  of  fate — 
Then  mock  me  not    I  think  thou  ait  Licinius, 


The  generoQs  kver,  and  the  tMM  bmad ! 
I  think  thoQ  wouldetnot  sport  with  my  sflNetioM 

Lie.  Mock  thy  afflictions  1    MayetemalJovi^ 
And  every  power  at  whose  dread  shrine  we  wor- 
Blast  all  the  hopes  mv  fond  ideas  fisiin,     [ahf^ 
If  I  deceive  thee !    Regulus  shall  lire. 
Shall  live  to  give  thee  to  Licinius*  arms. 
Oh!  we  will  smooth  his  downward  path  of  ilft^ 
And  after  a  long  length  of  vhtuooa  jean^ 
At  the  last  verge  of  nonoanble  age. 
When  nsture*s  glimmering  lamp  goes  gently «!, 
We'll  close,  together  close,  his  eyes  m  pane, 
Together  drop  the  sweetly-painful  tear, 
Then  copy  out  his  virtues  in  our  lives. 

Ait.  And  shall  we  be  so  Mestl  2s*t  possAb! 
Forgive  me,  my  Licinius,  if  I  doubt  ihlae. 
Fate  never  gave  such  exquisite  ddight 
As  flattering  hope  hath  imaged  to  thy  sooL 
But  how  1     Explain  this  bounty  of  the  god& 

Lie  Thou  know*st  what  influence  the  mm 
of  tribune 
Gives  its  possessor  o*er  the  people^s  m 
That  power  I  have  exerted,  nor  in  vain ; 
All  are  prepar'd  to  second  my  designs : 
The  plot  is  ripe-*-therc's  not  a  man  but  swean 
To  keep  thy  godlike  father  here  in 
To  save  his  Ufe  at  hazard  of  his  own. 

Ati.  By  what  gradation  does  my  joy 
I  thought  that  if  my  father  had  been  sav'd 
By  any  means,  I  had  been  rich  in  bliaa : 
But  that  he  lives,  and  lives  proserv*d  by  ihac^ 
Is  such  a  prodigality  of  fate, 
I  cannot  bear  my  joy  with  moderation : 
Heaven  should  have  dealt  it  with  a  scantaef 
hand,  [on  ms ; 

And  not  have  showerM  such  plenteous  bVesaqgt 
They  are  too  ^at,  too  flattering,  to  be  real ; 
'Tis  some  delightful  vision  which  enchants 
And  cheats  my  senses,  weaken*d  by  misfortone 

Lie.  We'U  seek  thy  father,  and,  meaawhilfl^ 
my  fair,  [lum. 

Compose  thy  sweet  emotions  ere  thou  see^sl 
Pleasure  itself  is  painful  in  excess ; 
For  joys,  like  sorrows,  in  extreme,  opprass: 
The  gods  themselves  our  pious  caros  apfHOfe, 
And,  to  reward  our  virtue,  crown  our  lovs 

ACT  V. 

An  Apartmeni  in  the  AmboMModor**  fcUee—^ 
Guards  and  other  attendants  seen  at  a  das* 
tanee. 

Ham.   Where  is  this  wondnms  man,  this 
ntatchless  hero. 
This  arbiter  of  kinfldoms  and  of  kings, 
lliis  delegate  of  Heaven,  this  Roman  godl 
I  lonff  to  show  his  soaring  mind  an  equal, 
And  bring  it  to  the  standard  of  humanity. 
What  pride,  what  t^ory  will  it  be,  to  fis 
An  obligation  on  his  stubborn  sonl ! 
Oh  !  to  constrain  a  foe  to  be  obliged  I 
The  very  thought  exalts  me  o*en  to 


Enter  Rboulus  and  Guards, 

Ham.  Well,  Regulus !    At  laat^ 
Reg.  I  know  it  all ; 

I  know  the  motive  of  thy  just  complsint^ 
Be  not  alarm'd  at  this  Ucentioua  opraar 
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Md  populace.   I  will  dapai^^ 
;  I  will  not  lUy  in  Rome  alire. 
What  doat  thou  mean  by  uproar  and 

armtt 

-  cloea  not  cone  Co  Tent  complainta ; 

r  cornea  to  prove,  that  Afric  too 
heroea,  and  that  Tiber*i  iMuika 

a  rival  on  the  Punic  coaat.        [bate : 

ie  it  80.—- *Tis  not  a  time  for  vain  de- 

ly  people. — Let  ua  atraight  depart 

Lend  me  thy  hearing  Anu 

0  patience,  patience ! 

Ic  ia  eeteem^d  a  glory  to  be  grateful  1 
lie  time  haa  betiu  when  *twaa  a  duty 
duty  now  ao  Utile  pFactia*d,       [only, 
lerform  it  ia  become  a  glory, 
[f  to  fultil  it  ahould  expose  to  danger  1 — 
t  rjaea  then  to  an  illuttrioua  virtue. 
Then  grant  thia  merit  to  an  African, 
a  patient  hearing. — 'Ihy  great  aon, 
te  in  honour  aa  m  love, 
ly  given  my  Barce  to  my  anna ; 
.  know  he  dotes  upon  the  maid. 
I  emulate  the  generoua  deed ; 
ne  back  my  love,  and  in  return 
ore  hia  fother. 

Ah !  what  lay'st  thou  1 
praacrve  me,  then  1 

IwiU. 

But  howl 
By  leaving  thee  at  liberty  to /jr. 

Ah!  [tence, 
[  will  diamiat  my  guarda  on  aome  pre- 

0  do  thou  escape,  and  lie  conceal*d : 
ct  a  nge  I  shall  not  fed, 

■y  ahipe,  and  sail  for  Africa. 
Uihflnr'd  barbarian! 

Well,  what  doat  thou  say  1 
Bot  much  auipris'd ! 

I  am  indeed, 
rbou  couldat  not  then  have  hoped  it ! 

No !  I  could  not. 
ind  yet  I'm  not  a  Roman. 
xmikmg  comiemptwouMly.)  I  perceive  it. 
If ou  may  retire,  (sloiid  to  the  guardi.) 
No ! — Stay,  I  charge  you,  atay. 
\ad  wherefore  stay ! 

1  thank  thee  for  thy  offer, 

1  go  with  thee. 

1'is  well,  proud  man ! 
:  deapise  me,  then  I 

No,  but  I  pity  thee. 
Ally  pity  me ! 

Because  thy  poor,  dark  soul, 
sr  felt  the  piercing  ray  of  virtue, 
rican !  the  acbeme  thou  dost  propose 
ure  me,  thy  coun#y,  and  thyself. 
Thou  dost  mistake. 

Who  waa  it  gave  thee  power 
le  destiny  of  Regulus  ! 
tve  to  Carthage,  or  to  thee  I 
Vhat  does  it  signify  from  whom,  proud 
:  receive  this  benefit  ?  [Homan, 

A  benefit ! 
ignorance  !  ia  it  a  benefit 
ipe,  deceive,  aiid  be  a  villain  1 
Vhat !  not  when  life  itaelf,  when  aU*s 
rtiket 


Know*st  thou  my  countiymen  piapan  thee  lor- 
That  shock  imagination  but  to  tlunk  of  \  [turea 
Thou  wilt  be  mangled,  butcher'd,  racked,  im- 
Goes  not  thy  nature  shrink  ]  [p^fod. 

Reg.  {smiling  at  hi*  threats.)  Hamilcar  I  no. 
Dost  thou  not  know  the  Roman  genius  better  1 
We  Uve  on  honour — 'tis  our  food,  our  hfe, 
The  motive  and  the  measure  of  our  deeds  ! 
We  look  on  death  as  on  a  common  object ; 
The  tongue  nor  faulters,  nor  the  cheek  turns  pale, 
Nor  the  calm  eye  is  moved  at  sight  of  him : 
We  court,  and  we  embrace  him,  undiamay'd ; 
We  smile  at  torturea  if  they  lead  to  gloryi 
And  only  cowardice  and  guilt  appal  ua. 

Ham.  Fine  aophiatry !  the  valour  of  the  toi^ne, 
The  heart  disclaims  it ;  leave  thia  pomp  of  woida, 
And  ceaae  dissembling  with  a  friend  uke  me. 
I  know  that  Ufe  is  dear  to  all  who  Uve, 
That  death  is  dreadful, — ^yes,  and  must  be  fear'd, 
£'en  by  the  ftoaen  apathiata  of  Rome. 

Heg.  Did  I  fear  deiuh,  when,  on  Bagrada'a 
banka, 
I  faced  and  slew  the  formidable  aeipont 
That  made  your  boUeat  Africana  recoil, 
And  shrink  with  horror,  though  the  monater  Uv*d 
A  native  inmate  of  their  own  parch*d  deaerts  1 
Did  I  fear  death  before  the  galea  of  Adis  1— 
Aak  Boatar,  or  let  Aadiubal  confosa. 

Ham.  Or  ahall  I  rather  of  Xantippus  aik» 
Who  dar*d  to  undeceive  deluded  Home, 
And  prove  this  vaunter  not  invincible  1 
'Tis  even  said,  in  Africa  I  mean. 
He  made  a  priaoner  of  this  demi-god.-^ 
Did  we  not  triumph  then  1 

Jieg.  Vain  boaater !  no. 

No  Carthaginian  conquerM  Regulus ; 
Xantippns  waa  a  Greek — a  brave  one*  too : 
Yet  what  distinction  did  your  Afric  make 
Between  the  man  who  aerv'd  her  and  her  foe  t 
I  was  the  object  of  her  open  hate : 
He,  of  her  secret,  dark  malignity. 
He  durst  not  truat  the  nation  he  had  sav'd ; 
He  knew,  and  therefon  foar'd  you. — ^Yea,  ho 

knew 
Whero  once  you  wore  obliged,  vou  ne'er  forgave. 
Could  you  forgive  at  all,  vouM  rather  panfon 
I'he  man  who  hated,  than  the  man  who  serv*d  yon. 
Xantippus  found  hia  ruin  ere  it  reach'd  him. 
Lurking  behind  your  honours  and  rewarda, 
Found  It  in  your  feign'd  courteaiea  and  fowmnga. 
When  vice  intends  to  strike  a  maater  stroke, 
Ita  veil  ia  amiles,  its  language  protestations. 
The  S^krtan*s  merit  threaten'd,  but  hia  aerviee 
CompeU*d  hia  ruin. — Both  you  could  not  pardoiL 

Ham.  Come,  come,  I  know  fuH  well — 

Reg.  Barbarian!  peace. 

Fve  heard  too  much*~Cro,  call  thy  followera ; 
Prepare  thy  ships,  and  learn  to  do  thy  duty. 

Ham.  Yes  !^-ahow  thyself  intrepid,  and  in- 
ault  me  ; 
CaU  mine  the  blindness  of  barbarian  friendahip. 
On  Tiber'a  banka  I  hear  thee,  and  am  calm : 
But  know,  thou  scornful  Roman !  that  too  soon 
In  Carthage  thou  mayst  fear  and  feel  my  ven- 

ffeance : 
Thy  coM,  obdurate  pride  ahall  there  confess. 
Though  Rome  may  talk^-'tia  Africa  can  punish. 
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Reg.  Faiewdl !  I've  not  a  thought  to  waite 
on  thee. 
Where  is  the  consul  ?  why  does  Pnbliiis  stajl 
Alas  !  I  fear — but  see,  Attilia  comes. 

Enter  Attilu. 

Reg.  What  brings  thee  here,  mj childl  what 
eager  joy 
Transports  thee  thus  1 

Ati.  I  cannot  speak — my  father ! 

Joy  chokes  my  utterance — ^Rome,  dear,  grateful 

Rome 
(Oh !  may  her  cup  with  blessings  overflow), 
Gives  np  our  common  destiny  to  thee ;  [her, 
Faitht  U  and  constant  to  th'  advice  thou  ffav*st 
She  will  not  hear  of  peace,  or  change  of  slaves, 
But  she  insists— reward  and  bless  her,  gods ! — 
That  thou  shalt  here  remain. 

Reg.  What !  with  the  shame — 

Att.  Oh!  no— the  sacred  senate  hath  con- 
sidered [faith. 
That,  when  to  Carthage  thou  didst  pledge  iny 
Thou  wast  a  captive,  and  that,  being  such, 
Thou  couldst  not  bind  thyself  in  covenant. 

Reg.   He  who  can  die  is   always  free,  my 
child ! 
Learn  farther,  he  who  owns  another's  strength 
Confesses  his  own  weakness.    Let  them  kiu>w, 
I  swore  I  would  return  because  I  chose  it, 
And  will  return,  because  I  swore  to  do  it. 

Enter  Poblius. 

Pub.  Vain  is  that  hope,  my  father. 

Reg.  Who  shall  stop  me ! 

Pub.  All   Rome. — The   citizens   are  up  in 
arms: 
In  vain  would  reason  stop  the  growing  torrent ; 
In  vain  wouldst  thou  attempt  to  reach  the  port. 
The  way  is  barrM  by  thronging  multitudes : 
The  other  streets  of  Rome  are  all  deserted. 

Reg.  Where,  where  is  Manlius  1 

Pub.  He  is  still  thy  friend ; 

His  single  voice  opposes  a  whole  people ; 
He  threats  this  moment,  and  the  next  entreats, 
But  all  in  vain  ;  none  hear  him,  none  obey. 
The  general  fury  rises  e*en  to  madness. 
The  axes  tremble  in  the  lictors*  hands. 
Who,  pale  and  spiritless,  want  power  to  use 

them — 
And  one  wild  scene  of  anarchy  prevails. 

Reg.  Farewell !  my  daughter.   Pubiius,  follow 
me.  [Exit  Publius. 

Att.  Ah !  where  1  I  tremble—  * 

{detaining  Rioulus.) 

Reg.  To  assist  my  friend — 

T*  upbraid  my  hapless  country  with  her  crime — 
To  keep  unstained  the  glory  of  these  chains — 
To  go,  or  perish. 

Att.  Oh  !  have  mercy ! 

Reg.  Hold; 

I  have  been  patient  with  thee  ;  have  indulged 
Too  much  the  fond  affectioiis  of  thy  soul ; 
It  is  enough  ;  thy  grief  would  now  offend 
Thy  father's  honour  ;  do  not  let  thy  tears 
Conspire  with  Rome  to  rob  me  of  my  triumph. 

Att.  Alas !  it  wounds  my  soul. 

Rig.  I  know  it  does. 

I  know  'twill  grieve  thy  gentle  heart  to  lose  me ; 


But  think  thou  mak'st  the  ncdfiee  toRoatr 
And  all  is  well  again. 

Att.  Alaa !  my  father, 

In  aught  beside — 

Reg.  Whatwonldstthoado,  myeUld! 

Canst  thou  direct  the  destiny  of  Rome, 
And  boldly  plead  amid  th'  assembled  senate  1 
Canst  thou,  forgetting  all  thy  aei'i  softness 
Fiercely  engage  in  hardy  deeds  of  aims  1 
Canst  thou  encounter  labour,  toil,  and  bails, 
Fatigue  and  hardships,  watchings,  cold  andhmt! 
Canst  thou  attempt  to  serve  thy  country  tkm! 
Thou  canst  not : — but  thou  mayst  tostam  mf 
Without  these  agonizine  pangs  of  grief,     [jm 
And  set  a  bright  example  of  enbmiasion, 
Worthy  a  Roman's  daughter. 
Att.  Yet  such  fortitude- 

Tie^.  Is  a  most  painful  virtue ; — but  AttiUs 
Is  R^ulus's  daughter,  and  mnst  have  it. 

Att.  I  will  entreat  the  sods  to  give  it  me. 
Ah  !  thou  art  offended !  f  have  lost  thy  km. 
Reg.  Is  this  concern  a  mark  that  thoa  Imt 
^    lostiti 
I  cannot,  cannot  spurn  my  weeping  child. 
Receive  this  proof  of  my  patemai  fondness  ,—- 
Thou  lov'st  Licinius — he  too  loves  my  danghtit. . 
I  give  thee  to  his  wishes  ;  I  do  more— 
Igive  thee  to  his  virtues. — ^Yes,  Attilia, 
The  noble  youth  deserves  this  dearest  pledge 
Thy  father's  friendship  ever  can  bestow. 
Att.  My  lord !  my  father !  wilt  thou,  cawft 
thou  leave  me  ? 
The  tender  father  will  not  qnit  his  diOd ! 

Reg.  I  am,  I  am  thy  father !  aa  a  proo^ 
I  leave  thee  my  example  how  to  snfier. 
My  child  !  I  have  a  heart  within  this  boaom ; 
That   heart   has    passions — see   in  vriiat  wt 

differ; 
Passion — which  is  thy  tyrant — ^is  my  alsve. 
Att.  Ah !  stay,  my  father.     Ah ! 
Reg.  Farewell!  farewell!  [EnL 

Att.  Yes,  Regius !  I  feel  thy  spirit  bne. 
Thy  mighty  spirit,  strugriing  in  this  breast, 
And  it  snail  conquer  all  Uiese  coward  fieeliqgi, 
It  shall  subdue  the  woman  in  my  soul ; 
A  Roman  virgin  should  be  something  no 
Should  dare  above  her  sex's  narrow  limit 
And  I  will  dare — ami  mis'ry  shall  assist 
My  father !  I  will  be  indeed  thy  daughter ! 
The  hero  shall  no  more  disdain  his  child ; 
Attilia  shall  not  be  the  only  branch 
That  yields  dishonour  to  the  parent  tree. 

Enter  Bakce. 

Bar.  Attilia !  is  it  true  that  Reguhis, 
In  spite  of  senate,  people,  augurs,  friends. 
And  children,  will  Apart ! 

Att.  Yes,  it  is  trae. 

Bar.  Oh !  what  romantic  madness ! 

Att.  You  forget* 

Barce  !  the  deeds  of  heroes  claim  respec*. 

Bar.  Dost  thou  approve  a  Tiitue  which  UBit 
lead 
To  chains,  to  tortures,  and  to  certain  deaA  ? 

Att.  Barce  I  those  chains,  those  tmtarea,  and' 
Will  be  his  triumph.  [that  death,. 

Bar.  Tho)^  art  pleaa'd,  Attilia ; 

By  hoav'n,  ihou  dost  exult  in  his  deatraction  I 
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Ah!  phyinff  poiren.  {im^.) 

y  Ido  not  comprehend  thee. 
Noy  Barce,  I  believe  it. — Why,  how 
riwaUst  thou  1        ^ 
itake  not,  thoa  waet  bom  in  Carthage; 
rbarian  land,  where  never  child 
1^  to  tiiiunphln  a  father's  chaini. 
Yet  thou  doet  weep— thy  teara  at  least 
lie  honest, 

J  refiise  to  share  thy  tongae*s  deceit ; 
leak  the  genniQe  langoage  of  affliction, 
1  the  sorrows  that  oppress  thy  soul: 
Oiief,  that  dissolves,  in  tears,  relieves 
Ihe  heart. 

Mogregated  vanoors  melt  in  rain, 
f  is  cs!m*d,  and  all's  serene  again. 

[ExU. 
Why,  what  a  strange,  ^tastic  land  is 
this! 

re  of  glonr's  the  disease  of  Rome  ; 
e  her  mai^  it  is  a  wild  delirium, 
irsal  and  contagious  phrensy ; 

>  on  all,  it  spares  nor  sex  nor  age  : 

isnl  envies  Kegnlos  his  chains —  [dom — 

>  less  mad,  contemns  his  life  and  free- 
iffhtar  glones  in  the  fether's  ruin — 
imios,  more  distracted  than  the  rest, 

the  obiect  that  his  soul  adores, 
I  vain  phantom,  for  tins  empty  glory. 
IT  be  virtue ;  but  I  thank  the  sods, 
J  of  Baice*!  not  a  Roman  so«u.   [ExU. 

-Wuhm  tight  of  the  Tiber-^hift  ready 
ke  emhmreutian  of  ReguUu  and  the  Am- 
ier-^Trikme  and  PwpU  etoppmg  itp  ike 
(|f«^C0iuM/  and  LUiore  enieaioaaring  to 

yUwLma  and  Licinius  advance, 

Rome  will  not  suffer  Regulus  to  go. 
I  thought  the  consul  ai2l  the  senators 
m  a  part  of  Rome. 

I  grant  they  are — 
I  the  people  are  the  greater  part. 
The  greater,  not  the  vriser. 

The  less  cruel, 
ssteem  and  gratitude  to  Regulus, 
dd  preserve  his  life. 

And  we  his  honour. 

His  honour ! 

Yes.    Time  presses.    Words  are  vain. 
tcf  there— clear  the  passage. 

On  your  lives, 
aman. 

I  do  command  you,  go. 
And  I  foibid  iL 

Clesl^  the  way,  my  friends. 
res  Licinius  thus  oppose  the  consul  1 
How  dar'st  thou,  Maolius,  thus  oppose 
he  tribune] 

rU  show  thee  what  I  dare,  imprudent 
force  through  the  passage.  [boy  ! 

Komans,  ffuard  it. 
Gods  !  is  my  power  resisted  then  with 
wt  a&ont  the  majesty  of  Rome,  [arms ! 
The  muesty  of  Rome  is  in  the  people ; 
Mt  insult  it  bv  opposing  them. 
!s.  Let  noble  Kegulus  remain  in  Rome. 


Jifaii.  My  friends,  let  me  esplam  tfiis  treaeb- 

erous  scheme. 
People.  We  will  not  hear  thee-— Regains  shall 
Man.  What !  none  obey  me !  [stav* 

People.  Regulus  shall -suy. 

Man,.  R<»nans,  attend. . 

Pwplt,  Let  Regulua' remain. 

Enter  Rkoulus,  followed  by  Pdblius,  Attilu, 

KlMILCAE,  BaBCS,  d(C. 

Reg,  Let  Regulus  remain !  What  do  I  heart 
Is't'possible  the  wish  should  come  from  you  1 
Can  Romans  give,  or  Regukis  accept, 
A  life  of  infamy  \    Is't  possible? 
Where  is  the  ancient  virtue  of  my  country  1 
Rise,  rise,  ye  mighty  spirits  of  old  Rome  ! 
I  do  invoke  you  from  your  silent  tombs  ; 
Fabricius,  Cocles,  and  CamiUus,  rise,      [were. 
And  show  your  sons  what  their  ffreat  nther» 
My  countrymen,  what  crime  have  fcommitted  1' 
AUs !  how  has  the  wretched  Regulus 
Deserv'd  your  hatred ! 

Lie.  Hatred  1  ah !  my  friend,. 

It  is  our  knre  would  break  these  cruel  chains. 

Reg.  If  you  deprive  me  of  my  chains,  Vuk 
nothing; 
They  are  my  honours,  riches,  titles, — all !    [tiy ; 
They'll  shame  my  enemies,  and  grace  ley  conn- 
They'll  waft  her  gloiy  to  remotest  climes, 
B^ond  her  provinces  and  conquer'd  realms,. 
Where  yet  her  cona*ring  eagles  never  flew ; 
Nor  shall  she  blush  nerMfrer  if  she  find 
Recorded  with  her  faithful  citizens, 
The  name  of  Regulus,  the  taptive  Regnlua. 
^  countrymen !  what,  think  you,  kept  in  awe 
The  Volsci,  Sabines,  iEqui,  aivi  Hemici  1 
The  arms  of  Rome  alone  1  no,  *twaa  her  virtue  , 
That  sole  surviving  good,  which  brave  men  keep,, 
lliough  fate  and  warring  worlds  combine  against 

them: 
This  still  is  mine — and  Pll  preserve  it,  Romans ! 
The  wealth  of  Plutus  shall  not  bribe  it  from  me ! 
If  you,  alas !  require  this  sacrifice, 
Carthage  herself  was  less  my  foe  than  Rome ; 
She  took  my  freedom — she  could  take  no  more  - 
But  Rome,  to  crown  her  work,  would  take  my 

honour. 
My  friends !  if  you  deprive  me  of  my  chains, 
I  am  no  more  than  any  other  slave : 
Yes,  Regulus  becomes  a  common  captive, 
A  wretched,  lying,  pcijur'd  fugitive  ! 
But  if,  to  grace  my  bonds,  you  leave  my  honour, 
I  shall  be  still  a  Roman,  though  a  slave,  [ges  I 

Lie.  What  faith  should  be  observ'd  with  savai. 
What  promise  should  be   kept   which  bondo 
extortl 

^Ug.  Unworthy  subterfuge !  ah!  letusleav* 
To  Uie  wild  Arab  and  the  faithiess  Moor 
These  wretched  maxims  of  deceit  and  fiiiud : 
£xaraples  ne'er  con  justify  the  coward. 
The  brave  man  never  seeks  a  vindication. 
Save  from  his  own  just  bosom  and  the  gods  ; 
From  principle,  not  precedent,  he  acts ; 
As  that  arraigns  him,  or  as  that  acquits, 
He  stands  or  Ms ;  condemned  or  justified. 

Lie.  Rome  is  no  more,  if  Regulus  departs. 

Reg.  Let  Rome  remember  Regulus  must  die; 
Nor  would  the  moment  of  my  death  be  distant, 
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If  natnre^t  wttrk  had  been  reaerrM  for  nature  : 
What  Carthage  means  to  do,  she  would  have 
Am  apeedily,  pcriiapsi  at  least  aa  surely,    [done, 
My  wearied  life  has  almost  reached  its  goal ; 
The  once  warm  current  stagnates  in  these  veins, 
Or  through  its  icy  channels  slowly  creeps— 
View  the  weak  arm ;  mark  the  pale,  funow'd 

cheek, 
The  slackenM  sinew,  and  the  dim  sunk  eye, 
And  tell  me  then  I  must  not  think  of  dyinff ! 
How  can  I  serve  you  else  1     My  feeble  \imm 
Would  totter  now  beneath  the  armour's  weight, 
The  burden  of  that  body  it  once  ahielded. 
You  see,  my  friends,  you  see,  my  countrymen, 
I  can  no  lon^  show  myself  a  Roman, 
Except  by  dying  like  one. — Gracious  Heaven 
Points  out  a  way  to  crown  my  days  with  gloiy ; 
O,  do  not  frustrate  then  the  will  of  Jove, 
And  close  a  life  of  virtue  with  disgrace. 
Come,  come,  I  know  my  noble  Romans  better ; 
I  see  your  souls,  I  read  rc^ntance  in  them  ; 
You  all  applaud  me — ^nay,  you  wish  my  chains ; 
*Twas  nothing  but  excess  of  love  misled  you. 
And,  as  you*re  Romans,  you  will  conquer  that 
Yes ! — I  perceive  your  weakness  is  subdued — 
Seize,  seize  the  moment  of  returning  virtue  ; 
Throw  to  the  ground,  my  sons,  those  hostile 
Retard  no  longer  Regulus*s  triumph ;     [arms ; 
I  do  request  It  of  you  as  a  friend, 
I  call  you  to  your  duty  as  a  patriot, 
And — were  1  still  your  gen*nl,  I'd  command 
you. 

Iac.  Lay  down  vour  arms — ^letRegulus  depart 
{To  the  ptiapUf  who  clear  the  uay,  and  quit  their 

armt.) 

Reg.  Gods!  gods!  I  thank  you — you  indeed 
are  righteous.  [oh,  father  ! 

JPii^.  See  every  man  disarmM.     Oh,  Rome ! 

AU,  Hold,  hold,  my  heart.    Alas !  they  all 
obey.  [thee. 

Meg,  The  way  is  clear.     Hamilcar,  I  attend 

Hem,  Why,  I  begin  to  envy  this  old  man ! 

(aeide.) 

Mmm  Not  the  proud  victor  on  the  day  of  tri- 
umph, 


Warm  from  the  slanghUff  of  dk 

Thou^  conquered  princae  giaca'his  cfaaaQC 

wheels, 
Though  tributary  monarcha  wait  bis  nod. 
And  vanquish'd  nations  bend  the  knae before  hia^ 
£*er  shone  with  half  the  lustn  that  smnoondt 
This  voluntary  sacrifice  for  Rome  ! 
Who  loves  his  country  will  obey  her  laws ; 
Who  most  obeys  them  is  the  truest  pataot 

Reg.  Be  our  last  parting  worthy  of  ouiativaf. 
Farewell !  my  friends.    I  bless  the  gods  iibo 

rule  us. 
Since  I  must  leave  you,  that  I  leave  yon  Ronas. 
Preserve  the  glorious  name  untainted  atill, 
And  you  shall  be  the  rulers  of  the  globe, 
The  arbiters  of  earth.    The  farthest  eaat. 
Beyond  where  Ganges  rolls  his  rapid  flood. 
Shall  proudly  emulate  the  Roman  name. 
(Kneelt.)  Ye  gods,  the  guardians  of  this  glori- 
ous people. 
Who  watch  with  jealous  eye  iEneas'  race. 
This  land  of  heroes  I  commit  to  you  !     [cars ! 
This  ground,  these  walls,  this  people,*  be  year 
Oh !  bless  them,  bless  them  with  a  liberal  hand! 
Let  fortitude  and  valour,  truth  and  justice, 
For  ever  flourish  and  increaae  among  them ! 
And  if  some  baneful  planet  threat  the  capitol 
With  its  malignant  influence,  oh !  avert  it 
Be  Ragulus  the  victim  of  your  wrath. — 
On  this  white  head  be  all  your  vengeance  poor'd, 
But  spare,  oh !  spare,  and  bless  inunortal  Rome! 
Ah !  tears  1  my  Romans  weep  !    Farewell !  fare- 
weU! 


Attilia  etrugglee  to  get  to  RMDLua--u  yre- 
vented— eht  fainte--^  Axes  ku  eye  eteaddy 
on  her  for  tome  time^  and  then  departs  to  the 
ehipt. 

Manlius.  {looking  after  him,)  Farewell!  fare- 
well !  thou  gk»y  of  mankind  ! 
Protector,  father,  saviour  of  thy  country ! 
Through  Regulus  the  Roman  name  ahaU  hve, 
Shall  triumph  over  time,  and  mock  obUvion. 
Farewell !  thou  pride  of  this  immortal  coast  \ 
Tis  Rome  alone  a  Regulus  can  boost. 


EPILOGUE. 


BY  DAVID   OAKaiCK,    ESQ. 


What  son  of  physic,  but  his  heart  extends, 
As  well  as  hand,  when  called  on  by  his  friends  1 
What  landlord  is  so  weak  to  make  you  fast. 
When  guests  like  you  bespeak  a  sood  repast  1 
But  weaker  still  were  he  whom  fate  has  placM 
To  sooth  your  cares,  and  gratify  your  taste. 
Should  he  neglect  to  bring  before  your  eyes, 
Those  dainty  dramas  which  from  genius  rise ; 
Whether  your  luxiu-y  be  to  smile  or  weep, 
His  and  your  profits  just  proportion  keep. 
To-night  he  brought,  nor  fears  a  due  reward, 
A  Roman  Patriot  by  a  Female  Bard. 
Britons,  who  feel  his  flame,  his  worth  will  rate, 
No  common  spirit  his,  no  conmion  fate. 
Inplvxible  and  Captivs  must  be  great 
*^  How !"  cries  a  sucking  fop,  thus  lounging, 
straddling. 


(Whose  head  showa  want  of  ballast  by  its  nod 

dling), 
*'  A  woman  write  1     Leam,  madam,  of  jqvlt 

betters, 
And  read  a  noble  lord*s  posthumous  letters. 
There  you  will  leam  the  sex  mav  merit  praise, 
By  making  puddmga — not  by  making  plays : 
They  can  make  tea  and  mischief,  dance  and  nnv ; 
Their  heads,  though  full  of  feathers,  can't  take 

wing."  [chance, 

I  thought  they  could,  sir;   now  and  then,  hw 
Maids  fly  to  Scotland,  and  some  w  ves  to  France 
He  still  went  nodding  on — **  Do  all  she  can. 
Woman's  a  trifle-^plaything — ^Uke  her  fan." 
Right,  sir,  and  when  a  wife,  the  raltU  of  a  man. 
And  shall  such  things  as  these  become  the  teat 
Of  female  worth  1  the  fairest  and  the  best 
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A«f 


«f<an*ierattarMl  fortoMiltoiifiiiigiit, 
ith  rach  chiinpkmt,  who  ihall  dan  to 
inoDgiisI  [nj'd; 

oith,  proud  man,  in  all  your  pow'n  ar- 
nt  in  all  jmu  aplendour — ^who*8  afraid  1 
1  Flench  wit  hat  made  a  glorious  war, 
)d  Shakapeare,  and  tubdned  Voltaire  1 — 
1  !*— Who,  rich  in  knowledge,  knowi  no 
Mride, 
1st  ten  tongues,  and  yet  not  satisfied  1 


Mootagne,  author  ofan  essay  on  the  wri- 
Bhakspeaie. 

L 


Woman  !*    Who  lately  sung  the  sweetest  l^f 
A  woman !  woman !  woman  !t  still  I  say. 
Well  then,  who  dares  deny  our  power  and  might  1 
Will  any  married  man  dispute  our  right  1 
Speak  boldly,  sirs, — your  wives  u»  not  in  s^gfat. 
What !  are  you  silent  T  then  you  are  content ; 
Silence,  the  proverb  telb  us,  gives  consent. 
Critics,  will  you  allow  our  honest  claim? 
Are  you  uumb  too  1    This  night  has  fiz*d  oor 
fame. 

*  Mrs.  Carter,  well  known  for  her  skill  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages, 
t  Miss  Aikin,  whose  poems  were  juftpobtished. 
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PERCY: 


A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTa 


REMARKa 


The  feudf  of  the  rUnH  homee  of  Percy  and  of  Douglas  hare  Airniihed  materials  for  this  melaudMly  talt,  a 
Vich  Mrs.  More*  has  embodied  many  Judicious  sentiments  and  excellent  passages,  prodadnf  a  forcible  lessm  to- 
vental  tyranny.    The  victim  of  her  husband's  unreasonable  Jealousy,  Elwina*$  virtuous  conflict  ia  pathetk  aod 
mteresUng ;  while  Psncy*s  mflferings,  and  the  vain  regret  of  Enl  ii«*y,  excite  and  increase  our  aympalfciy. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


Pkrcy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, Mr.Ltwu. 

Earl  Douglas, Mr.  WrougkUm. 

Earl  RABY,Elwina*s  Father Mr.Aiddn, 

Edric,  Friend  to  Douglas, Mr.  Wkit^jUUL 

Harcourt,  Friend  to  Percy, Mr.RAtoiu 

Sir  Hubert,  a  Knight, Mr.HtdL 

E  lwin  a  , Af rt .  Barry. 

BiRTBA, Mrf.  JaduoA, 

Knights,  Guards,  Attendants,  &c. 
Scene. — Raby  Castle,  in  Durham. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  /.—A  Chlhic  HaU. 
Enter  Edric  and  Birtha. 

Bit.  What  may  this  meani  Eari  Douglas  has 
enjoin'd  thee 
To  meet  him  here  in  private  1 

Edr.  Yes,  my  sister, 
And  this  injunction  I  have  oft  received ; 
But  when  he  comes,  big  with  some  painful  secret, 
He  starts,  looks  wild,  then  drops  amoiguous  hints, 
Frowns,  hesitates,  turns  pele,  and  wfn  'twas 

nothing; 
Then  feigns  to  smile,  and  by  his  anxious  care 
To  prove  himself  at  ease,  betrays  his  pain. 
Bir.  Since  my  short  sojourn  here,  I've  mark'd 
this  earl, 


And  though  the  ties  of  blood  unite  Hi  doidy, 
I  shudder  at  his  haughtiness  of  temper. 
Which  not  his  gentle  wife,  the  bright  Elwina, 
Can  charm  to  rest.    Ill  are  their  ipniti  pair'd ; 
His  is  the  seat  of  frenzy,  hers  of  softnea^ 
His  love  is  trans^rt,  hers  is  tremblivdiily ; 
Rafre  in  his  soul  is  as  the  whirlwind  fieioe, 
While  hers  ne'er  felt  thp  power  of  that  nide 

passion. 
Edr.  Perhaps  the  mi^itj  nol  of  Doagki 

mourns, 
Because  inglorious  bve  detains  him  herv 
While  our  bold  knights,  beneath  the  Chiigliin 

standard. 
Press  to  the  bulwarks  of  Jerusalem. 
Bir.   Thotigh   every  various   chaim   •donf 

Elwina, 


*  Of  this  estimable  lady,  a  cotemporary  writer  says,  **This  lady  has  for  many  years  iloarished  in  tfes  Htctary 
world,  which  she  has  richly  adorned  by  a  variety  of  labours,  all  possessing  strong  marks  of  ezeelleaee.    Ia  the 
oause  of  religion  and  society,  her  labours  are  original  and  indefatigable ;  and  tlie  industrious  poor  haft  been 
goes  enlightened  by  her  instructionf,  and  supported  by  her  bounty.** 
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And  ftbenA  tiw  noUe  Douglas  doCet  to  madnBm, 
Yet  loiDe  nrk  mjitny  involTe*  their  liite: 
The  canker  ffriei  devoun  Elwioa's  bloon, 
And  on  her  brow  meek  resignation  uta, 
ilopeleaa,  yet  uncomplaining. 
Bdr.  'Tit  moat  atnn^. 
Bir,  Once,  not  k>ng  aiiioe,  she  thought  hefaelf 
akme; 
'Twas  then  the  pent-up  anguish  bunt  its  bounds ; 
With  broken  toice,  dup'tThands,  and  streaming 

eyes, 
She  caird  upon  her  fiither,  call'd  him  cruel, 
And  aaid  her  duty  elaim'd  &r  other  recomnense. 
Edr,  Perhsps  the  abaenoe  of  the  good  Lord 
Raby, 
Who,  at  her  nuptials,  quitted  this  fiur  caitle, 
Resigning  it  to  her,  may  thus  afflict  her. 
Hast  thou  e'er  questioned  her,  good  Births  ? 

Bir.  Often, 
But  hitherto  in  vain ;  and  vet  she  shows  me 
The  endearing  kindncas  of  a  sister's  lofe ; 
But  if  I  QMiak  to  Douglas 

Edr.  oce !  he  comes. 
It  would  o&snd  him  should  he  find  you  here. 

.Enter  DouoLis. 

Don.  How !  Edric  and  his  siater  in  close  con- 
ference? 
Do  they  not  aeem  alarm'd  at  my  approach  1 
And  see,  how  suddenly  they  part !    Now  Edric, 

[Exit  BiRTllA. 

Was  this  well  done  1  or  was  it  like  a  friend, 
When  I  desired  to  meet  thee  here  alone, 
With  all  the  warmth  of  trusting  confidence. 
To  hy  my  bosom  naked  to  thy  view, 
And  show  thee  all  its  weakneas,  was  it  well 
To  call  thy  sister  here,  to  let  her  witness 
Thy  friend's  infirmity  1 — perhaps  to  tell  her — 

Edr.  My  loed,  I  nothing  know ;  I  came  to  learn. 

rhu,  Naj  then  thou  dost  suspect  there 's  aome- 
thnig  wrong? 

Edr.-  If  we  were  bred  from  infiincy  together, 
If  I  partook  in  all  thv  youthful  griefs, 
And  every  joy  thou  kncw'st  was  doubly  mine, 
Then  tell  me  all  the  secret  of  thy  soul : 
Or  have  these  few  short  months  of  separation. 
The  only  abaence  we  have  ever  known, 
Have  tliese  ao  rent  the  bands  of  love  asunder, 
That  Douglas  should  distrust  his  Exiric's  truth  1 

Dou.  My  friend,  I  know  thee  faithful  as  thou'rt 
brave, 
And  I  will  trust  thee — but  not  now,  good  Exlric. 
'Tia  past,  'tis  gone,  it  is  not  worth  the  telling, 
'Twas  wroniBf  to  cherish  what  disturb'd  my  peace ; 
I'll  think  of  It  no  more. 

Edr.  Transporting  news ! 
I  fear'd  aome  hidden  trouble  vez'd  your  quiet. 
In  aecret  I  have  wateh'd— - 

Dou.  Ha!  wateh'd  in  aecret  % 
A  apy,  empkjy'd,  perhaps,  to  note  my  actiona. 
What  have  1  aaid  1  Fonive  me,  thou  art  noble : 
Yet  do  not  press  me  to  dnck)ae  my  grief. 
For  when  thou  know'st  it,  I  perhaps  snail  hate  thee 
As  much,  m^  Edric,  as  I  hate  myself 
For  mj  suspidonB — I  am  ill  at  eaae. 

Erfr.  How  will  the  fair  Elwina  grieve  to  hear  it! 

Hm.  Hold,  Edric,  hold— thou  haat  touch'd  the 
fiital  string 
That  wakea  me  into  madneas.    Hear  me  then, 
But  let  thedeadly  aecret  be  secured 
With  ban  of  adamant  in  thy  ckMC  breast. 
Think  on  the  cuise  which  waits  on  broken  oaths ; 


A  knight  is  bound  by  more  than  vulgar  tieay 
And  perjury  in  thee  were  doubly  damn*d^ 
Well  then,  the  kins  of  England — 

Edr.  Is  expected 
From  distaiU  Palestine. 

Dou.  Foroid  it,  Heaven ! 
For  with  him  comes — 

Edr.  Ah !  Who  ? 

Dou.  Peace,  peace, 
For  see  Elwina  a  here.    Retire,  my  Ednc ; 
When  neit  we  meet,  thou  shalt  know  all.  Far» 
well  [Exit  Edric. 

Now  to  conceal  with  care  my  bosom's  anguish, 
And  let  her  beauty  chaae  away  my  aorrows! 
Yea,  I  would  meet  her  with  a  face  of  smilea — 
But  'twill  not  be. 

Enter  Elwina. 

Elw.  Alas,  'tis  ever  thus ! 
Thus  ever  clouded  is  his  angry  brow.        [Aride* 

Dou.  I  were  too  bless'd,  Elwina,  could  I  hope 
You  met  me  here  by  choice,  or  that  your  bosom 
Shar'd  the  warm  transporta  mine  must  ever  feel 
At  your  approach. 

JSlw.  My  lord,  if  1  intrude,  [siveness : 

The  cause  which  brings  me  daima  at  least  Ibr- 
I  fear  you  are  not  well,  and  come,  unbidden, 
Except  by  faithful  duty,  to  inquire) 
If  haply  m  my  power,  my  little  powef 
1  have  the  meana  to  minister  relief 
To  your  affliction  ? 

Dou.  What  unwonted  goodness 
O  1  were  bless'd  above  the  lot  of  man, 
If  tenderness,  not  duty,  bro\ig;ht  Elwinuf  | 
Cold,  ceremonious,  and  unfeeling  duty. 
That  wretched  substitute  for  lo%'e :  but  know, 
The  heart  demands  a  heart ;  nor  will  be  paid 
With  kiss  than  what  it  gives.   E'en  now,  Elwina, 
The  glistening  tear  stands  trembling  in  your  eyes, 
Whidi  cost  their  mournful  sweetness  on  the 

ground, 
As  if  they  fear'd  to  raise  their  beams  to  minc^ 
And  read  the  language  of  reproachful  love. 

Elw.  Mv  lord,!  hop'd  the  thousand  daily  proofii 
Of  my  obedience 

Dou.  Death  to  all  my  hopes!  [encel 

Heart-rending  word  ! — obeuienco !  what 's  obedi- 
'Tis  fear,  'tis  liate,  'tis  terror,  'tis  aveiaion, 
'Tis  the  cold  debt  of  ostentatious  duty. 
Paid  with  insulting  caution,  to  remino  me 
How  much  you  tremble  to  oflend  a  tyrant 

So  terrible  as  Douglas. — O,  Elwina 

While  duty  measures  the  regard  it  owes 
With  scrupulous  precision  and  sice  justice,. 
Love  newr  reasons,  but  profu*ly  gives, 
Gives,  like  a  thoughtless  prodigal,  its  all, 
And  trembles  then,  lest  it  has  done  too  Uttle. 

Elw.  Indeed  I'm  most  unhappy  that  my  cafes^ 
And  my  aolidtude  to  pl^sase,  offend. 

Dou.  True  tenderness  is  less  solicitous. 
Less  prudent  ani  more  fond ;  tbe  enamourd  heart 
Conscious  it  loves,  and  bleas'd  in  being  lov'd, 
Reposes  on  the  object  it  adorea, 
And  trusts  the  passion  it  inspires  and  ieek.-- 
Thou  hast  not  leam'd  how  terrible  it  ia 
To  feed  a  hopeless  fiamCi^fiut  hear,  Elwina, 
Thoa  most  obdurate,  hear  me. — 

Elv.  Say,  my  brd, 
For  your  own  lipa  shall  vindicate  my  frme, 
Since  at  the  altar  I  became  your  wife, 
Can  malice  charge  me  with  an  act,  a  word, 
loughttobluahatl    Have  I  not  still  liv'd 
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As  open  to  the  eye  of  bbeervation, 

As  fcarleei  innocence  should  ever  live  1 

I  call  attesting  angels  to  be  witness. 

If  in  my  open  deM.  or  secret  thougnt, 

My  conduct,  or  my  heart,  they've  au^  diseem'd 

which  did  not  emulate  their  purity. 

Dou.  This  vindication  ere  you  were  aocus'd, 
This  warm  defence,  repelling  all  atfacka 
Ere  they  are  made,  ana  constminff  casual  wofda 
To  formal  accusations,  trust  me.  Madam, 
Shows  rather  an  alarm'd  and  vi^ant  spirit, 
For  ever  on  the  watch  to  guard  its  secret, 
Than  the  sweet  calm  of  tiMirless  innoeenoe. 
Who  talk'd  of  guilt  1   Who  testified  suspicion  1 
EltB.  Learn,  Sir,  that  virtue,  while  'tis  use  from 
blame. 
Is  modesty  lowly,  meek,  and  unassuming ; 
Not  apt,  like  Mirful  vice,  to  shield  its  weakness 
Beneath  the  studied  pomp  of  boastful  phrase 
Which  swells  to  hide  the  pover^  it  shelters ; 
Bat,  when  this  virtue  feels  itself  suspected. 
Insulted,  set  at  nought,  its  whiteness  stain'd. 
It  then  grows  proud,  forgets  its  humble  worth, 
And  rates  itself  above  its  real  value. 
Dim.  I  did  not  mean  to  chide !  but  think,  O 
think, 
What  pangs  must  rend  this  fearful  doting  heart, 
To  see  you  sink  impatient  of  the  gimve, 
To  feel,  distracting  thought !  to  feM  you  hate  me ! 
Klw.  What  if  the  stonder  thread  by  which  I 
hold 
TUs  poor  precarious  being  soon  must  break, 
la  it  Elwina's  crime,  or  Heaven's  decree  1 
Yet  I  shall  meet,  I  trust,  the  king  of  terrors, 
Submisdivo  and  resign'd,  without  one  pang, 
One  fond  regret,  at  feaving  this  gay  world. 

Dcu.  Yes,  Madam,  there  is  one,  one  man  ador'd, 
For  whom  your  sighs  will  heave,  your  tears  will 

flow. 
For  whom  this  hated  world  will  still  be  dear, 

For  whom  rou  still  would  live 

Elw.  Hold,  hold  my  lord. 
What  may  this  mean  1 

Don.  Ah !  1  have  cone  too  fiir. 
What  have  1  said  1 — Your  father,  sure,  3rour  father, 
The  good  Lonl  Raby,  may  at  least  expect 
One  tender  agh. 

Elvt.  Alu,  my  lord !  I  thought 
The  precious  incense  of  a  daughter's  sighs 
Might  rise  to  heaven,  and  not  offend  its  ruler. 

Dou.  'Tw  true;  yet  Raby  is  no  more  belov'd 
Since  he  besiow'd  his  daughter's  hand  on  Douglas  : 
That  was  a  crhnc  the  dutiful  Elwina 
Can  never  pardon ;  and  believe  me.  Madam, 
My  love's  so  nice,  ao  delicate  my  honour, 
I  am  asham'd  to  owe  u\j  happiness 
To  ties  which  make  you  wretched.  [ExU  DoDOLAa. 

Eht.  Ah!  how's  this  1 
Though  I  have  ever  found  him  fieree  and  rash, 
Full  of  obscure  surmises  and  dark  hints. 
Till  now  he  never  ventur'd  to  acuise  mo. 
'*  Yet  there  is  one,  one  man  bebv'd,  ador'd. 
For  whom  your  tears  will  flow"— these  were  his 

words — 
And  then  the  wretched  subterfuge  of  Raby— 
How  poorth'  evasion ! — But  my  Birtha  comes. 

ErUer  Birtha. 

Blr.  Crossing  the  portico  I  met  Lord  Douglas, 
Pisorder'd  were  his  k>oks,  his  eyes  shot  fire ; 
He  call'd  upon  your  name  with  such  distraction 
I  fear*d  some  stuklen  evil  had  befiUlen  you. 


Elw.  Not  sudden:  so;  la^g  hm  Ilia  rtoiB 
been  gatheriniL 
Which  threatens  speeduj  to  bml  in  nun 
On  this  devoted  head. 

Bir.  1  ne'er  beheld 
Your  gentle  soul  so  ruffled,  yet  Fve  marked  you, 
While  othera  thought  you  l»ppicat  of  the  hapify, 
Bless'd  with  whate'er  the  wond  caUa  great,  « 

With  all  Uiat  nature,  all  thai  fintane  gi«BS| 
I've  mark'd  you  bending  with  a  weight  of  aomw. 
Elu.  OIwiUtelltbeeaUlthoucouIdiiiigtfiQd 
An  hour,  a  moment  in  Elwinm'a  lifii, 
When  her  full  heart  so  kmg'd  lo  ease  its  bunka, 
And  pour  its  sorrows  in  thy  friendly  bomn: 
Hear  then,  with  mty  hear,  my  tale  of  wu^ 
And,  O  forgive,  kind  nature,  filial  piety, 
If  my  presumptuous  lips  arraign  a  fetbrl 
Yea,  Birtha,  that  belovM,  that  cruel  fiither, 
Has  doom'd  me  to  a  life  of  hopeleas  anguish. 
To  die  of  grief  ere  half  my  days  are  numberd: 
Doom'd  me  to  give  m^  trembling  hand  to  Dqs^m^ 
'Twas  all  I  had  to  give — my  heail  wa«— Peiev'i. 
Bir.  What  dollar? 
Elv.  My  misery,  not  my  crime. 
Long  since  the  battle  'twixt  the  rival  houses 
Of  Douglas  and  of  Perey,  fur  whoae  hate 
This  mighty  globe  'a  too  small  a^lhentn. 
One  summer's  mom,  my  fether  chaa'd  thedesr 
On  Cheviot  Hills,  Northumbria's  feir  dcoMU. 
Bir.  On  that  fam'd  spot  where  fint  the  ftuds 
commenc'd 
Between  the  earls  1 

EliD.  The  same.    During  the  chaeey 
Some  of  my  fiither's  knights  receiv'd  an  insult 
From  the  Lord  Percy's  herdsmen,  choriish  fi»- 

nsstera. 
Unworthy  of  the  gentle  blood  they  aerv'd. 
My  father,  proud  and  jealous  of  his  honour, 
(Thou  know'st  the  fiery  temper  of  our  barooa,) 
Swore  that  Northumberland  nad  been  concern  d 
In  this  rude  outrage,  nor  would  hear  of  peace. 
Or  reconcilement,  which  the  Percv  offerd : 
But  bade  me  hate,  renounce,  and  banish  hun. 
O !  'twas  a  task  too  hard  for  all  my  duty : 
I  strove,  and  wept;  I  strove—hot  still  llov'd. 
Bir.  Indeed  'twas  moat  unjust:  but  aay  what 
folk)w'dl  fialel 

Elw.  Why  should  I  dweD  on  the  dinstram 
Forbid  to  see  me,  Percy  soon  embark'd 
With  our  grrat  king  against  the  Sunaoen. 
Soon  as  the  jarring  kingdoma  were  at  peace. 
Earl  Douglas,  whom  till  then  I  ne'er  had  neo, 
Came  to  uiis  castle ;  'twas  my  haplesB  fiUe 
To  please  him.->Birtha !  thou  can'st  tell  wint 

followed  : 
But  who  shall  tell  the  agonies  }  feltl 
My  barbarous  father  forc'd  me  to  disnive 
The  tender  vows  himself  had  bid  me  fann 
He  dragg'd  me  trembling,  dying,  to  the  ahar, 
I  sigh'a|l  struggled,  fainted,  and  complied. 

Bir.  Did  Douglas  know,  a  marriage  had  beeo 
Propoe'd  'twixt  you  and  Percy  1  [enoe 

^7ir.  Ifhedid, 
Ho  thought,  like  you,  it  was  a  match  of  poliGy, 
Nor  know  our  k>%*e  surpass'd  our  fethen*  prodsnee. 
Bir,  Should  he  now  find  he  was  the  huCra- 
ment 
Of  the  Lord  Raby's  vengeance  7 
Elv.  'Twere  most  dreadful ! 
My  father  kick'd  this  motive  in  his  bnMl 
And  feign'd  to  have  fiirgot  Um  chaoe  of  Cheviot. 
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Some  moon  haw  aow  eompletod  thrir  dofvr  eoDiK 
Sinee  bt  nd  imrriigie.-— Percjr  atill  it  abKnt. 

Bir.  Nor  will  Rtora  before  his  tov'mgnoonipi. 

Siw.  Talk  not  of  hit  rrtarn !  this  oawaid  bnrt 
Can  know  no  thought  of  peace  hot  in  his  abeenoe. 
How,  Dooglaa  hero  again  1  loine  fieah  alann ! 
Enter  DfKiOiLAM^agUaiedf  with  leiten  in  hii  hand. 

Dou.  Madam,  jour  paidon — 

Elw.  Whatdiiturbemjloidl  [eaae. 

Dvu.  Nothing. — Disturb!  1  ne'er  waa  mora  at 
Theae  lettera  from  your  father  sive  ua  notice 
He  win  be  here  to-night : — He  nurther  addn. 
The  king  *b  each  hour  expected. 

£lie.  Howl  the  king  1 
Said  you,  the  king? 

Dtnu  And  *tis  Lord  Raby'a  jpJeasnre 
That  joa  among  the  Ibremoit  Did  him  wekome. 
You  mart  attend  the  court 

JSTtf.  Mutt  1,  my  krni  1 

Dou,  Now  to  cifaaer^  bow  ihe  reoeivee  the 
newel  lAMide. 

EUw.  I  must  not,— cannot — By  the  tenuer  lore 
Yoa  have  ao  oft  profeia'd  for  poor  Elwina, 
Indulge  thia  one  lequest — O  let  me  atay ! 

Dou.  Enchanting  aoondal  ihe  doei  not  with 
to  go—  [AMide. 

EZv.  The  buttling  world,  the  pomp  whkh 
waiCaon  greatnen, 
10  aoita  my  humble,  unambitious  aoul  ;— 
Then  leave  me  here,  to  tread  the  aafor  path 
Of  private  life ;  here,  where  my  peaceful  course 
Shall  be  as  silent  as  the  shades  around  me; 
Nor  ahaU  one  vagrant  wish  be  e'er  allow'd 
To  stray  beyond  the  bounds  of  Raby  Castle. 

Dou.  O  moaic  to  my  ears  I  [AmuU.]  Can  yon 
icaolve 
To  hide  those  wondrous  beaotiea  in  the  shade, 
Which  rival  kings  would  cheiply  buy  with  empire  1 
Can  yon  renounce  the  pleasures  or  a  court, 
Whooe  rooft  resound  with  minstrelsy  and  mirth  t 

Elw.  My  ford,  retirement  is  a  wifo'a  best  duty, 
And  virtue  s  safost  statitm  is  retreat 

Dou.  My  soul  *s  in  transports !  [Atide.]    fiut 
can  you  forego 
What  wins  the  soul  of  woman — admiration  1 
A  world,  where  charms  inferior  for  to  yours 
Only  pnsnroe  to  shine  when  you  are  aooent ! 
Win  yoo  not  kmff  to  meet  the  public  gase  1 
Long  to  eclipae  the  foir,  and  charm  tlra  bmve  1 

JSlte.  These  are  delights  in  which  the  mind 
paitakesnot 

Dou.  Ill  try  her  forther.  [Atide. 

[  7Vifa»  kerhand^  and  look*  9teat(fa$ily  at  her 
a»  hevpeaka. 
Bot  nflect^Mce  more: 

When  Ton  shall  hear  that  England*a  gallant  peers. 
Fresh  mm  the  fields  of  war,  and  ga^  with  glory. 
An  vain  with  eonqneat,and  elate  with  fame, 
When  you  shall  hear  these  princely  vouthsoontend, 
In  many  a  tournament,  for  beautyis  prize; 
When  you  shall  hear  of  revelry  and  masking, 
Of  mimic  oombata  and  of  festive  halls, 
Of  laneea  ahiver'd  in  the  cause  of  kn-e, 
Will  you  not  then  repent,  then  wish  your  fate, 
Your  nappier  fole,  had  till  that  hour  reaerv'd  you 
For  some  plumed  conqueror  1 

Elw.  My  fiite,  m^  k>rd, 
b  now  bound  up  with  yours. 

Dou.  Here  let  me  kneel —  [der; 

Yea,  1  will  kneel,  and  gaze,  and  weep,  and  won- 

Thon  paragon  of  goodness ! — pardon,  pardon. 

-,      ,  \Kit9e*  her  hand. 

Vol.  I.  •• 


I  am  convinced— I  can  no  longer  doiAt, 
Nor  talk,  nor  hear,  nor  reason,  nor  reflect 
— I  most  retire,  and  give  a  kioae  tojoy. 

[^[rt/ DocciLAfl. 

Bir.  The  king  returns. 

Elw.  And  with  him  Percy  comes ! 

Bir.  You  needs  must  go. 

Elw.  Shall  I  solicit  ruin, 
And  pull  destruction  on  me  ere  its  time  1 
I,  who  have  held  it  criminrfl  to  name  himi 
I  will  not  go— I  diaobey  thee,  Douglas, 
But  disobey  thee  to  preserve  thy  honour.  [Extunt 

ACT  11. 

SCENE  l-^The  Ball 

Enter  Dodolab,  wpSiaking, 

See  that  the  traitor  instantly  be  seiz'd, 
And  strictly  watch'd ;  fct  none  have  aooesa  to  him. 
— O  jealousy,  thou  sggrvgate  of  woea ! 
Were  there  no  hell,  thy  tormenta  would  create  one. 
But  yet  she  may  be  guiltleas — ma^  1  she  must 
How  beautiful  she  look'd !  pernicious  beauty ! 
Yet  innocent  as  bright  seem*d  the  sweet  bliMh 
That  mantled  on  her  cheek.    But  not  for  me, 
But  not  for  me,  those  breathing  roecs  blow ! 
And  then  she  wept — What!  can  I  bear  her  tears  1 
Well-  let  her  weep — her  tears  are  for  another ; 
O  did  they  foil  for  me.  to  dry  their  streams 
rd  drain  the  choicest  blood  that  foeds  this  heart, 
Nor  think  the  drops  I  shed  wore  half  so  precious. 
[Be  standi  in  a  muting  potture. 

Enter  Lord  Riby. 


Raby.  Sure  I  mistake— am  I  in  Raby  Caatle? 
Impossible ;  that  was  the  seat  of  smiles : 
And  Cheerfulness  and  Joy  were  household  god& 
I  us'd  to  scatter  plearures  when  I  came, 
And  every  servant  shar'd  his  lord's  delight ; 
But  now  Suspicion  and  Distrust  dwell  nero. 
And  Discontent  maintains  a  sullen  sway. 
Where  is  the  smile  unfeign'd,  the  jovial  welcome, 
Which  cheer'd  the  sad,  be^il'd  the  pilgrim'a  pain, 
And  made  Dependency  forget  its  bonds  1 
Where  is  the  ancient,  hospitable  hall. 
Whose  vaulted  roof  once  rung  with  harmless  miith, 
Where  every  passing  stranger  was  a  guest, 
And  every  guest  a  fnend  1   I  fear  me  much. 
If  once  our  noblea  scorn  their  rural  seats, 
Their  rural  greatness,  and  their  vassab'  love. 
Freedom  and  English  grandeur  are  no  more. 

Dou.  [Advancing.]  My  lord,  you  are  welcome. 

Raby.  Sir,  I  trust  1  am ; 
But  yet  methinks  I  shall  not  foel  I'm  welcome 
Till  my  Elwina  bless  me  with  her  smiles : 
She  was  not  wont  with  ling*rinc  step  to  meet  me, 
Or  greet  my  coming  with  a  cold  embrace ; 
Now,  1  extend  my  longing  arms  in  vain : 
My  child,  my  darling,  does  not  come  to  fill  them. 
O  they  were  happy  days,  when  she  would  fly 
To  meet  me  from  the  camp,  or  from  i\ie  chaoe, 
And  with  her  fondness  overpay  mv  toils! 
How  eager  would  her  tender  hands  unbrace 
The  poidcTous  armour  from  my  war-worn  limbs, 
And  pluck  the  helmet  which  oppos'd  her  kiss ! 

Dou.  O  sweet  delights,  that  never  must  be  mine ! 

Raby.  What  do  f  hear  1 

IJou.  Nothing :  inquire  no  forther. 

Raby.  My  lord,  if  you  respect  an  old  fflan'a 
peace. 
If  e'er  you  doted  on  my  much-tov'd  chiU, 
Aa  'tis  most  sure  you  made  me  think  you  did, 
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Then,  by  the  pangv  which  yoa  mty  one  day  feel, 
When  you,  like  me,  thull  be  a  fond,  fond  fother, 
And  tremble  for  the  tieaaure  of  your  age, 
Tell  me  what  thia  alarming  silence  meanal 
You  ngh,  you  do  not  apeah,  nay  more,  yoa  hear 

not; 
Your  laboring  aoul  tuma  inward  on  itaelf, 
Aa  there  were  nothing  but  your  own  aad  thoughta 
Deaerv'd  regard.    Doea  my  child  live  1 
DotL  She  doea. 
Kaby,  Tobleaahcr&ther! 
Dou.  And  to  curae  her  huaband ! 
BcJfy.  Ah !  have  a  care,  my  lord,  Vm  not  ao 

old — 
Dou.  Norl8obaae,thatIahoakltamelybearit; 
Nor  am  I  so  inur'd  to  in&my, 
That  I  can  aayf  without  a  burning  Uush, 
She  Uvea  to  be  my  curse ! 
Baby.  How 'a  this  1 
Dou.  I  thought 
The  lily  opening  to  the  heaven*a  soft  dews, 
Waa  not  ao  fragrant,  and  was  not  ao  chaste. 
Haby.  Has  she  prov'd  otherwise  1    Til  not  be- 
lieve it. 
Who  has  traduc'd  my  sweet,  my  innocent  child  1 
Yet  she 's  too  good  to  'scape  calumnious  tongues. 
I  know  that  SGunder  bves  a  lofty  mark: 
It  saw  her  soar  a  flight  above  her  fellows, 
And  hurl'd  its  arrow  to  her  glorious  height, 
To  reach  her  heart,  and  bring  her  to  me  ground. 
Dou.  Had  the  rash  tongue  of  Slander  so  pre- 
sum'd. 
My  venpoancc  had  not  been  of  that  slow  sort 
To  nfMxTa  prompter;  nor  should  any  arm, 
No,  not  a  father's,  dare  dispute  with  mine, 
The  privilege  to  die  in  her  defence. 
None  dares  accuse  Elwina,  but — 
Raby.  But  who  1 
Dou.  But  Douglas. 

Raby.  [Pu^  A<^  hand  to  his  sword.]  You  1— 
O  spare  my  age's  weakness ! 
You  do  not  know  what  'tis  to  be  a  father ; 
You  do  not  know,  or  you  would  pity  mo. 
The  thousand  tender  throbs,  the  nameless  feel- 
ings, 
The  dread  to  ask,  and  yet  the  wish  to  know. 
When  we  adore  and  fear;  but  wherefore  fear? 
Does  not  the  Mood  of  Raby  fill  her  veins  1 
Dou.  Percy ; — know  st  thou  that  name  1 
liaby.  Howl  What  of  Percy  1 
Dou.  He  loves  Elwina,  and,  my  curses  on  him ! 
He  is  belov'd  again. 
Raby.  Vm  on  the  rack  ! 
Dou.  Not  the  two  Theban  brothera  bore  each 
other 
Such  <leep,  such  deadly  hate  as  I  and  Percy. 
Raby.  But  tell  me  of  my  chikl. 
Dou.  [Not  minding  him.]  As  I  and  Percy ! 
When  at  the  marriage  rites,  O  rites  accurs'd  ! 
I  seiz'd  her  trembling  hand,  she  started  liack, 
Cold  horror  thriU'd  her  veins,  her  tears  flow'd  fast 
Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  'twas  maiden  fear ; 
Dull,  doting  ignorance :  beneath  those  terrors, 
Hatred  for  me  and  love  for  Percy  lurk'd. 
Raby.  What  proof  of  guilt  is  this  1 
Dou.  E'er  since  our  marriage. 
Oar  days  have  still  been  cold  and  joyless  all ; 
Painful  restraint,  and  hatred  ill  disguia'd, 
Her  aole  return  for  all  my  waste  of  fondness. 
This  very  mom  I  told  her  'twas  your  will 
She  should  repair  to  court ;  with  all  those  graces,  I 
Which  fintsubdaednnr  soul,  and  still  enalave  it,  [ 


She  begg'd  to  ata^  behind  in  Raby  CmHb^ 
For  oourta  and  citiea  had  no  charmafar  har. 
Curse  my  blind  love !  I  waa  again  enanar'd. 
And  doted  on  the  aw«atneaa  which  deoeiv'd  mi^ 
Just  at  the  hour  aba  thoiight  I  ahould  ba  abhnii, 
(For  chance  coukl  ne'er  nave  tim'd  their  guilt  m 

weU.) 
Arriv'd  young  Harcourt,  one  of  Perey'a  fa^gfati, 
Strictly  enjoined  to  apeak  to  none  bat  her; 
I  am'a  the  miscreant :  hitherto  ha  *a  ailent, 
But  tortures  aoon  ahall  fonse  him  to  eonfea! 

Raby.  Percy  ia  abaent— Thej  have  never  net 

Dou.  At  what  a  feeble  faokl  yon  gnup  ferno* 
oour! 
Will  it  content  me  that  her  person  'a  pme  1 
No,  if  her  alien  heart  doCea  on  anothef: 
She  ia  unchaate,  wera  not  that  other  Percy. 
Let  vulgar  apirita  baady  wait  for  proofj 
She  bvea  another — tia  enough  lor  Dooglaa. 

Raby.  Be  patient 

Dou.  Be  a  tame  convenient  husband^ 
And  meanly  v?ait  for  circumatontial  gmlt  1 
No— I  am  nice  as  the  first  Cssar  waa, 
And  start  at  bare  auspicbn.  [^^^^uif . 

Raby.  [Holding  him.]  Dotiglas,  bear  me : 
Thou  hast  nam'd  a  Roman  Cuaband;  if  she's 

false, 
I  mean  to  prove  myaelf  a  Roman  father. 

[Exit  DoocLis. 
Thia  marriage  was  my  work,  and  thus  Vm  pH" 
nkE'd!  ^  ^ 

Enter  Elwika. 

Elvf.  Where  ia  my  fether  1  let  me  fly  to  meet 

0  let  me  clasp  his  venerable  knees,  [him, 
And  die  of  joy  in  his  belov'd  embiace! 

Raby.  [Avoiding  her  embrace.]  Elwina! 
EltD.  And  is  that  all  1  ao  cold  1 
Raby.  [Sternly.]  Elwina ! 
Elw.  Then  I'm  undone  indeed !    How  sCcn 
his  looks ! 

1  will  not  be  ropuls'd,  I  am  your  child, 
The  child  of  that  dear  mother  yon  ador'd ; 
You  shall  not  throw  me  off,  I  will  grow  here, 
And,  like  the  patriarch,  wrestle  for  a  Messing, 

Raby.  [Holding  her  from  kirn.]  Before  flake 
thco  in  these  aged  arms, 
Press  thee  with  transport  to  this  beating  heart 
And  give  a  loose  to  ail  a  porent'a  fondness, 
Answer,  and  see  thou  anawer  me  as  truly 
As  if  the  dread  inquiry  came  from  Heaven, — 
Does  no  interior  sense  of  guilt  ooofbond  thee  1 
Canst  thou  lay  all  thy  naked  aoul  before  me  t 
Can  thv  unconscious  eye  encounter  mine? 
Canftt  tliou  endure  the  probe,  and  never  ahnnk? 
Con  thy  firm  hand  meet  mine,  and  naver  tremble  1 
Art  thou  prepar'd  to  meet  the  rigid  Judge  ? 
Or  to  embrace  the  fond,  the  melting  fether  1 

Elw.  Mysterious  Heaven  !  to  what  am  I  le* 
served ! 

Raby.  Should  some  rash  man,  regardfesB  of 
thy  feme, 
And  in  defiance  of  thy  marriage  vows, 
Presume  to  plead  a  guilty  paaaion  for  thae 
What  woulaat  thou  do  1 

Eho.  What  honour  bida  me  do. 

Raby.  Come  to  my  arms  I        [T%ty  twtbnct 

Elw.  My  fether! 

Raby.  Yes,  Elwina, 
Thou  art  my  child— thy  muther'a  perfect  nage. 

Elw.  Forgive  these  teara  of  maw^^A  joy  and 
doubt; 
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Fcrw^y^hatqaeHiBnl  whoihooldMektopleue 
ThedcttoktoEhviiMl 

i?«H-.  But  if  any 
Should  to Dnrame,  euwl  thoa  reaolve  to  hate  him, 
'Whate'er  nia  name,  whata'er  hit  pride  (tf  blood, 
MThate'er  liia  fcrner  anosant  pfetenaioosl 

Elw.  Ha!  ^       I- 

Rahjf.  Doat  thoa  fidterl   Hate  a  caie,  Elwina. 

El»,  Sir,  do  not  fear  me:  am  I  not  your 
daughter  1  [bonoQr; 

/lofty.  Thoo  haat  a  higher  daim  upon  thy 
TboQ  art  Eail  DoogiM'  wife. 

Elw.  [Weept.]  I  am,  indeed! 

Rabff.  Unhappy  I>oQgiaa  1 

Elm,  Haa  he  then  oomplain'd 
JUaM  he  pieaom*d  totiiDy  my  white  fiunel 

JMy.  He  knowa  that  Peiey 

Elw.  Waamy  deatin'd  hoaband; 
By  Toor  own  promiae,  by  a  fether'a  promiae. 
And  by  a  tie  mora  itnmg,  more  ncred  itill, 
Afine,  by  the  feat  firm  bond  of  motoal  love. 

Rakjf.  Now,  by  my  feaxa,  thy  hoaband  told  me 
truth. 

Elw.  Ifhe  haa  told  thee,  that  thy  only  child 
Waa  lbre*d  a  helpleai  victim  to  the  ahar, 
'Tom  from  lib  arma  who  had  her  virgin  heart, 
And  finc'd  to  make  felee  vowa  to  one  she  hated, 
Thm  I  eonfeaa  that  ha  haa  told  the  truth. 
I  Raby.  Her  worda  are  barbed  arrowa  in  my 

heart. 
Bot  tie  too  late.  [A»ide.]  Thoa  faairt  appointed 

Harooort 
To  aee  thee  here  by  stiwlth  in  DoDglae'  absence  1 
I    Elw.  No,  by  my  life,  nor  knew  I  tuh  hill  moment 
That  Havoourt  waa  reium'd.    Waa  it  for  this 
I  taught  my  heart  to  struggle  with  its  feelings  1 
Waa  It  far  this  I  bore  my  wrongs  in  silence  1 
When  the  fend  ties  of  early  love  wore  broken, 
Did  my  woak  aoul  break  out  in  fond  comphunts? 
Did  I  repnaeh  thee  ?  Did  I  call  thee  cruel  ? 
No— lendnr'd  it  all;  and  wearied  Heaven 
To  Mess  the  fether  who  destroyed  my  peace. 

Enter  Messen'oer. 

Mien.  My  knd,  a  kniffht,  Sir  Hubert  as  I  think. 
Bat  newly  landed  from  the  holy  wars, 
Entieata  admittance. 

Raby.  Let  the  vrarrior  enter. 

j^Exit  Messenger. 
AD  private  intereata  sink  at  his  approach ;  , 

An  selfish  carea  be  for  a  moment  oaniah'd ; 
Vve  now  no  child,  no  kindred  but  my  country. 

Elw.  Weak  heart,  be  atill,  for  what  hast  thou 
tofearl 

Enter  Sir  Hubert. 

Raby,  Welcome,  thoo  gallant  knight!  Sir  Hu- 
bert, wewone  I 
Weioome  to  Raby  Caatle  I— In  one  word, 
la  the  king  safe  1   Is  Paleatine  aobdu'd  1 
Sir  H.  Thekingiaaafe,  and  Palestine  subdu'd. 
R^.  Bleas'd  be  the  God  of  armies!  Now,  Sir 
Hobert, 
By  all  the  aainta,  thoo'rt  a  right  noble  knight 

0  why  waa  I  too  okl  for  thb  crusade ! 

1  thiniL  it  would  have  made  me  yoong  again, 
Could  I,  like  thee,  have  seen  the  hated  crescent 
Yield  to  the  Christian  cross. — How  now,  Elwina  I 
What!  cold  at  newa  which  mightawake  the  dead  1 
Vthen  'a  a  drop  in  thy  degenerste  veina 

That  glowa  not  now,  thou  art  not  Raby 'a  daughter. 
It  ia  xdigioii'a  cause,  the  caoae  of  Heaven! 


Elw,  When  policy  aaaomea  nligioa'a  nami^ 
And  wears  the  sanctimoniooa  garb  of  faith 
Only  to  colour  fraud,  and  liceAae  mnider, 
War  then  is  tenfold  guilt. 

Raby.  Blaspheming  girl! 

EXw.  'Tie  not  the  crosier,  nor  the  pontiflTa  robt 
The  saintly  k)ok,  nor  elevated  eye. 
Nor  Palestine  destroy 'd,  nor  Jordan's  banks 
Deluged  with  blood  of  ahioghter'd  infidels; 
No,  nor  the  extinction  of  the  eastern  worU, 
Not  all  the  mad,  pemidoua,  bigot  rage 
Ofyourcruaadea,Gan  bribe  that  Power  thai  aeea 
The  motive  with  the  act    O  blind,  to  think 
That  cruel  vrar  can  pleaae  the  Prince  of  Peace  1 
He,  who  eracta  hia  idtar  in  the  heart, 
Abhon  the  sacrifice  of  human  blood, 
And  all  the  false  devotion  of  that  aeal 
Which  massacrea  the  worid  ha  died  to  aave. 

Rah^.  O  impiooB  ragel    If  thoo  wooldst  ahnn 

my  corae,  r  [Hobert, 

No  mora,  I  charge  thee.— Tell  me,  good  Sir 

Say,  have  our  arma  achieved  thia  ^^lorioua  deed, 

(1  tear  to  aak,)  without  much  C  hristian  blood-aheol 

Elw.  Now,  Heaven  support  me!  [Atide. 

Sir  B.  My  good  knd  of  Kaby, 
Imperfect  ia  the  aum  of  human  glory! 
Wouki  I  couU  tell  thee  that  the  field  waa  won, 
Without  the  death  of  such  illustrious  knights 
As  make  the  high-flush'd  cheek  of  victory  pale. 

Elw.  Why  ahould  I  tremble  thual        [AMide. 

Raby.  Who  have  vre  k>st1  I^^t 

Sir  H.  The  nobfe  Ctifibrd,  Walsingham,  and 
Sir  Harry  Hastings,  and  the  valiant  I^mbioke, 
All  men  of  choicest  note. 

Rahy.  O  that  my  name 
Had  been  enroird  m  such  a  list  of  heroea  I 
If  I  was  too  infirm  to  serve  my  country, 
I  might  have  prov'd  my  love  bv  dying  for  her. 

Eiw.  Were  there  no  more  ^ 

SirH.  But  few  of  noble  bkxjd. 
But  the  brave  youth  who  gain'd  the  palm  of  flkny, 
The  flower  of  knighthood,  and  the  plunw  of  vrar, 
Who  bore  his  banner  foremost  in  the  field. 
Yet  conquer'd  more  by  mercy  than  the  sword, 
Was  Percy. 

Elw,  Tlicn  be  lives!  [AMide. 

Raby.  Did  he?  Did  Percy? 
O  eallant  boy,  then  Tm  thy  foe  no  more ; 
Who  conqoen  (ot  my  country  is  my  frirad  I 
His  fame  shall  add  new  glories  to  a  house. 
Where  never  maid  was  false,  nor  knignt  di»> 
loyal.  [tean : 

Sir  H.  S'ou  do  embalm  him,  lady,  with  your 
They  grace  the  mve  of  glory  where  ne  Uea — 
He  died  the  dcau  of  honour. 

Elw.  Said'st  thou— died? 

SirH.  Beneath  the  tovrera  of  Solyma  he  fell 

Elw.  Oh! 

Sir  H.  Look  to  the  hdy. 

[ELwiN'A/atn/«  in  herfather'9  amu, 

Raby.  Gentle  knight,  retire— i- 
'Tis  an  infirmity  of  nature  in  her. 
She  ever  mourns  at  any  tale  of  blood ; 
She  will  be  well  anon — meantime,  Sir  Hubert, 
Youll  mot  our  caatle  with  your  friendly  aqjoom. 

Sir  If.  I  must  return  with  apeed— health  to  the 
hdy.  [ExU 

Raby.  Look  up,  Elwina.    ShouU  her  huaban^ 
Yet  aba  revivea  not.  feomirt 

Enter  Dodglas. 
Dou.  Ha^^Elwina  fainting ! 
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Mj  liid,  I  fear  jou  have  too  haxBhIy  chU  har. 
Her  geitfle  natoreoould  not  brook  your  rtamneit. 
She  wakea,  she  aCira,  aha  feels  returning  life. 
My  love !  [Hs  take»  her  hand. 

Elw.  O  Percy ! 

Don.  rSfairtff.]  Domy  aenaeafdlme'? 

Elw.  my  Percy,  'tia  Elwina  calla. 

Dou.  Hell,heU! 

Rabjf.  Retire  awhile,  my  daughter. 

Elw.  Douglaa  here, 
My  father  and  my  huaband  1 — O  for  pHy 

[Exitf  caMng  a  look  qfanguUh  on  both. 

Dou.  Now,  now  coniiBai  aiie  weU  deaerrea  my 
Tengeanoe! 
Before  my  USe  to  call  upon  my  fee ! 

Raby,  Upon  a  fee  who  haa  no  power  to  hnit 
Earl  Percy  'a  akin.  [the^* 

Dmi.  I  live  again. — ^But  hold — 
Did  the  not  weepi  she  did,  and  wept  for  Percy. 
If  ahe  kmenta  him,  he  'e  my  rival  itiU, 
And  not  the  gnve  can  bory  mv  reaentment. 

Babv.  ThetrulybraveareitilUhe  truly  genVooa. 
Now,  Dougha,  ia  the  time  to  prove  theelxjth. 
If  it  be  true  that  ahe  did  once  love  Percy, 
Thou  haat  no  more  to  fear,  since  he  is  dead. 
Release  young  Harcoart,  let  him  aee  Elwina, 
'Twill  aerve  a  doable  purpose,  'twill  at  once 
Prove  Percy's  death,  and  thy  onchang'd  affection. 
Be  gentle  to  my  child,  and  win  her  heart 
By  confidence  and  unreproachinff  love. 

Dou,  By  Heaven,  thou  counaerat  well!  it  shall 
Mdooe. 

00  set  him  free,  and  let  him  have  admittance 
To  my  Elwina'a  presence. 

Raby.  FarewoU,  Douglaa. 
Show  thou  believ'at  her  Suthfol,  and  ahell  prove 
so.  [Exit. 

Dou.  Northumberland  b  dead — that  thought  is 
peace ! 
Her  heart  may  yet  be  mine,  transporting  hope ! 
Percy  vras  gentle,  even  a  foe  avows  it, 
And  I'll  be  milder  than  a  summer's  breeze. 
Ves,  thou  most  lovely,  most  ador'd  of  women, 
I'll  copy  every  virtue,  every  grace. 
Of  my  blcss'u  rival,  happier  even  in  death 
To  be  thus  lov'd,  than  hving  to  be  scom'd.  [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.-^A  Garden  at  Raby  Castle^  with  a 

Bower.  ^ 

Enter  Percy  and  Sir  Hubert. 

Sir  H.  That  Percy  Uvea,  and  ia  retum'd  in 
safety. 
More  joys  my  soul  than  all  the  mighty  conquests 
That  sun  beheld,  which  rose  on  Syria's  ruin. 
Per.  Tvo  told  thee,  good  Sir  Hubert,  by  what 
wonder 

1  was  preaerv'd,  though  number'd  with  the  slain. 

Sir  A  'Twas  strange,  indeed ! 

Per.  'Twas  Heaven's  immediate  work ! 
But  lot  me  now  indulge  a  dearer  joy. 
Talk  of  a  richer  gift  of  Mercy's  hand ; 
A  gift  so  precious  to  my  doting  heart. 
That  life  preserv'd  is  but  a  seomd  blessing. 
O  Hubert,  let  my  soul  indulge  its  softness ! 
The  hour,  the  spot,  is  sacred  to  Elwina. 
Thn  waa  her  fev'rite  walk ;  I  well  remonher, 
(For  who  forgets  that  loves  aa  I  have  lov'd  ?) 
'Twas  in  that  very  bower  she  gave  this  scarf. 
Wrought  hj  the  nand  of  love !  she  bound.it  on. 
And,  smiling,  died,  Whate'er  beftU  us,  Percy, 


\ 


But  1  wooki  Umc  niy  life  ud  tkaft  taaathar- 
H«pa  I  repeat  my  vow. 

Sir  H.  la  thb  the  mm 
Beneath  whoee  aingle  arm  t  boat  ww  cndi'dl 
He,  at  whose  name  the  Saneoi  toiii'd  palel 
Anid  when  he  fell,  vieUniona  anniea  wept, 
And  DKMim'd  a  conquest  thej  had  bought  asdnr I 
How  haa  be  ehang'd  the  tnimpet'a  maitMl  mIb, 
And  all  tlM  stirring  clangour  if  the  war, 
For  the  soft  mekiog  of  the  ]ovcr*a  lale ! 
Why  are  thine  eyoa  atill  bent  upon  the 

Per.  O  Hubert.  Hubert,  to  a  aosl 
There  ia  a  sort  of  local  ayapatb  j, 
Which,  when  we  view  the  scenes  of  culy  DMODi 
Painta  the  bright  image  of  the  object  lov'a 
In  stronger  ocMiMua  than  remoCer  aegnea 
Could  ever  paint  it ;  realiaea  ahade, 
Dresaea  it  up  in  all  the  eharmo  it  wm. 
Talks  to  it  nearer,  framea  ita  anawws  kiiMfar, 
Gives  form  to  fancy,  and  embodiea  thragfat 

Sir  H.  I  ahould  not  be  believ'd  in  Peicy'aemf^ 
If  I  ahonki  tell  them  that  their  jnllaiit  kader. 
The  thunder  of  the  war,  the  boldrlotthiimberiiaid, 
Renouncing  Mars,  disaolv'd  in  amorooa  wiAsi^ 
Loiter*d  in  shadea,  and  pined  in  n^y  bowoi^ 
To  catch  a  tranaient  gleam  of  two  bright  otiil 

Per.  Enough  of  conqueat,  and  enoagfa  or  wart 
Ambition  'a  doy'd— the  heart  reaonMa  ita  rigfals. 
When  England's  king,  and  Kngiand'a  good  r^ 

qoir'd. 
This  arm  not  iilly  the  keen  felchion  Inndfah'd: 
Enough — for  vauntrngmisbeuomeaaaoldkr.  ' 
I  live,  I  am  retum'd — am  near  Elwina !       [her; 
Seeat  thou  those  turrets  1    Yes,  that  e«lfe  boUs 
But  wherefore  tell  thee  this?  fsr  tboa  haat  seen  her. 
How  look'd,  what  said  she  1  Did  ahe  hear  the  Iris 
Of  my  imagin'd  death  without  emotion  1 

Sir  H.  Percy,  thou  hast  seen  the  moik-fwe, 
newly  blown, 
Disclose  its  bashful  beauties  to  the  sun. 
Till  an  unfriendly,  chilling  storm  descended, 
Grush'd  all  ita  blushing  glories  in  their  prime, 
Bow'd  its  fair  head,  ami  blarted  all  ita  awaetncsi; 
So  droop'd  the  maid  beneath  the  cruel  wnighf 
Of  my  sad  tale. 

Per.  So  tender  and  so  true ! 

Sir  H.  I  left  her  feinling|  in  her  fether^ami, . 
The  dying  flower  yet  hanging  on  the  tree. 
Even  kaby  meltecf  at  the  newa  I  brought. 
And  envvM  thee  thy  glory. 

Per.  Then  I  am  bfcss'd  ! 
His  hate  subdu'd,  I've  nothing  more  to  fear. 

Sir  II  My  embassy  dispatchVl,  I  left  the  &rtle^ 
Nor  apake  to  any  of  Lord  Raby'a  honaehoU, 
For  fear  the  king  should  chide  the  *f«Jin»M 
Of  my  return.    My  joy  to  find  you  Hving 
You  have  already  heaid. 

Per.  But  where  ia  Harcourt  7 
Ere  this  he  should  have  seen  her,  tdd  her  all, 
How  I  Burviv'd,  retum'd — and  bow  I  love  I 
I  tremble  at  the  near  approach  of  bliaa, 
And  scarcely  can  sustain  the  joy  wluch  waita  ■». 

Sir  H.  Gtrant,  Heaven,  the  feir  one  prove  bat 
half  so  true! 

Per.  O  she  is  truth  itself ! 

Sir  H.  She  may  be  ehang'd. 
Spite  of  her  tears,  her  feinting,  and  alamiL 
I  know  the  sex,  know  them  o  nature  made  te,  | 
Not  Buch  aa  fevexa  wish,  and  poeta  fejjgn. 
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IMnM  bar  viiCae  yi^kn  muptdiag  Hea- 
into  Im  Ihui  iaiUdity !  [yen, 

I  tnmbto.    Why  does  terror  shake 
m-ilniiigiMniHf  But 'twill  be  ever  thui^ 
te  prapani  ua  more  than  mortal  bUaa, 
IS  00  oolj  hiMHn  atrength  to  bear  it 
What  beamof  brighloeM  breaks  through 
Toader  gtoom  1  [comes 

iubcrt    shaeoaeal  bj  all  my  hopes,  she 
-ibeUiasfidvi«aiiisElwiiia!    H^mol 
what  mean  those  tears  I — She  weeps  lor 
Oft!— fa— rU  listen  unobsenr'd, 
a  moment  taste  the  predoos  ioy, 
Boet  of  a  tear  which  ialls  for  lote. 
iMii  Sift  HoBftftT,  Pbbct  ^oes  inio  Me 


Enter  Elwina. 

ot  weep  t  and  have  I  then  no  causel 
1  fanak  the  eternal  bands  of  death, 
neh  the  sceptre  from  bis  iron  grasp ; 
bid  the  pawning  sepulchre 
>  fife  its  lone  committed  dost ; 
I  teach  the  slaughtering  hand  of  war 
ae  back  m?  dear,  my  morder'd  Percy, 
ndeed  nngnt  once  more  cease  to  weep. 

[Perct  comes  otUqfthe  bower. 
rben  cease,  for  Percy  lives, 
'rotect  me.  Heaven  1 
)  jogr  unspeakable !    My  life,  my  kyve ! 
J  tals,  and  crown  of  all  my  cares ! 
nnaenting  peace,  o  conquest  bright, 
lan  arras,  and  lovelier  than  renown ! 
t  is  his  voice— it  is,  it  is  my  Percy ! 
thou  live  1 
never  liv'd  till  now. 

had  dU  my  sighs,  and  did  my  sorrows 
reach  theel 

llioa  come  at  last  to  dry  ray  tean  7 
'at  IhoD  'scape  the  fury  of  the  foe  1 
"^hj  maudian  genius  hover'd  o'er  the  field, 
1*0  toe  hostile  spear  from  Percy's  breast, 
feir  image  shoukl  be  wounded  there, 
iourt  shMiId  have  told  thee  ail  my  fete, 
irviv'd— 

lias!  I  have  not  seen  him. 
ive  sufler'd  mooh. 
>fthatiioniofe; 
r  minute  of  our  Aiture  lives 
n  hleas'd,  that  we  will  learn  to  wonder 
ooold  ever  think  we  were  unhappy. 
'ercy — I  cannot  speak. 
["hose  tean  how  emiuent ! 
lot  change  this  motionless,  mute  joy, 
weet  strains  of  angels :  I  look  down 
f  on  the  rest  of  human  kind, 

rat  may  be  their  feme  of  happiness, 
their  niggard  fete  has  given  them 
nothing, 

gthee;  or,  granting  some  small  Messing, 
tem  my  capacity  to  feel  it 
\\a» !  what  mean  you  1 
;an  I  speak  my  meaning  1  [it ; 

ich  magnitude  that  woirds  woukl  wnmg 
y  my  Elwina*s  feithful  bosom 
lat  in  kind  responses  of  delight, 
bat  never  question,  whst  I  mean, 
iold,  hold,  my  heut,  thou  hast  much 
more  toaufferl 

iet  the  slow  form,  and  tedious  ceremony, 
the  splendkl  victims  of  ambition. 
Bfernoneeftbaoe.  Thy&ther'saoften'd, 


He  will  forget  the  feul  Chevnt  diaes; 
Raby  is  bmve,  and  I  have  serv'd  my  ooontry : 
I  woukl  not  boast,  it  was  for  thee  I  oonqner'a  ; 
Then  come,  my  love. 

Eltt.  O  never,  never,  never  I 

'^er.  Am  I  awskel  Is  that  Elwina's  voice  1 

Elw.  Percy,  thou  most  adoHd,  and  mmt  de* 
If  ever  fortitude  suitain'd  thy  soul,  [ceivM  t ' 

When  vulgar  minds  have  sunk  beneath  the  stroke, 
Let  thy  imperial  spirit  now  support  thee. — 
If  thou  canst  be  so  wondrous  merciful. 
Do  not,  O  do  not  curse  mo  I— but  thou  wilt, 
Thou  must — for  I  have  done  a  fearful  deed, 
A  deed  of  wild  despair,  a  deed  of  horror. 
I  am,  lam — 

Per.  Speak,  aay,  what  ait  thou  1 

Elv.  Manied!  * 

Per.  Oh  I  [me; 

£7w.  Percy,  I  think  I  bege'd  thee  not  to  cune 
But  now  I  do  revoke  the  fonu  petition. 
Speak !  ease  thy  bunting  soul ;  reproach,  upbraid, 
O^erwhehn  me  with  thy  wrongs ru  bear  it  all. 

Per.  Open,  thou  earth,  ai^  hide  me  firom  her 
nght! 
Did'st  thou  not  bid  me  curse  theel 

Elw.  Merey!  merev! 

Per.  And  have  I  taped  the  Saraoen'a  fell 
Only  to  perish  by  Elwina's  guilt  1  [swoid 

I  would  nave  bared  mv  booom  to  the  foe, 
I  would  have  died,  had  I  but  known  you  wish'd  it, 

Elw.  Percy,  I  Iov*d  thee  most  when  moat  I 
wrong*dthee; 
Yes,  by  then  tean  I  did. 

Per.  Married!  just  Heaven  I 
Married!  to  whomi    Yet  wherefore  ahooU 

knowl 
It  cannot  add  fresh  horron  to  thy  crime, 
Or  my  destruction. 

Elw.  Oh !  'twill  add  to  both. 
How  shall  I  tell  1  Prepare  for  something  dreadftiL 
Hast  thou  not  heard  of— Douglas  1 

Per.  Why,  'tis  well ! 
Thou  awful  Power,  why  waste  thy  wrath  on  mel 
Why  arm  omnipotence  to  crush  a  worm  7 
I  could  have  fallen  without  this  waste  of  ruin. 
Married  to  Douglas !  By  my  wrongs,  1  like  it ; 
'Tis  perfidy  complete,  'tis  nnish'd  felschood, 
'TIb  adding  fresh  perdition  to  the  sin. 
And  filling  up  the  measure  of  ofienoe ! 

Elw.  Oh!  Hvrasmyfether'sdced!  hemadehis 
chUd 
An  initrument  of  vengeance  on  thy  head. 
He  wept  and  threaten'd,  aooth'd  me,  and  com- 
manded. 

Per.  And  you  complied,  most  duteously  com* 
plied! 

Elw.  I  could  withstand  his  fury;  but  his  tean,. 
Ah,  they  undid  me !  Percy  dost  thou  know 
The  cruel  tyranny  of  tenderness  1 
Hast  thou  e'er  felt  a  fether's  warm  embrace  1 
Hast  thou  e'er  seen  a  fether's  flowing  tean, 
And  known  that  thou  oould'st  wipe  those  tears 

away  1 
If  thou  hast  felt,  and  hast  resisted  these, 
Then  thou  may'st  cutk  my  weakness;  but  if  not, 
Thou  canst  not  pity,  for  thou  canst  not  judge. 

Per.  Let  me  not  bear  the  music  of  thy  voice, 
Or  I  shall  love  thee  still ;  1  shall  forget 
Thy  fetal  marriage  and  my  Mvage  wrongs. 

Elw.  Dost  thou  not  hate  me,  Percy  1 

Per.  Hate  thee?  Yes, 
As  dying  martyn  hate  the  lightooiia  canst 
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-'tis— 


Of  that  blen'd  power  for  whoca  tiMj  Ueed — ^I 
hate  thee. 
[  TTiey  look  at  each  other  wUh  nlent  agony. 

Enter  Habcourt. 

Har.  Foigive,  my  lord,  your  iaithfiil  knight — 

Per.  Come,  Harcourt, 
Come,  and  behold  the  wretch  who  once  waa  Percy. 

Har.  With  grief  I've  leam'd  the  whole  un- 
happy tale. 
Karl  Douglas,  whoae  raipicion  never  afeepa — 

Per.  What,  ia  the  tyrant  jealous  1 

Elw.  Uear  him,  Percy. 

Per.  I  will  command  my  rage — Go  on. 

Har.  Earl  Douglas 
Kn^,  by  my  arms  and  my  accoutrements, 
That  I  belong'd  to  you ;  he  questioned  much, 
And  much  he  m^nac'd  me,  but  both  alike 
In  vain ;  Im  then  arrested  and  confined  me.      [it 

Per.  Arrest  my  knight!  The  Scot  shall  answer 

Elw.  How  came  you  now  released  % 

Har.  Your  noble  father 
Obtain'd  my  freedom,  having  leam'd  from  Hubert 
The  news  of  Percy's  death.    The  good  old  lord, 
Hearing  the  king's  return,  has  left  the  castlo 
To  do  nim  homage. 
T  Tb  Percy.]  Sir,  you  had  best  retire ; 
Your  safety  is  endanger'd  by  your  stay. 
I  fear  should  Douglas  know— - 

Per.  Should  Douglas  know ! 
Why  what  new  magic 's  in  the  name  of  Douglas  1 
That  it  should  strike  Northumberland  with  fear  1 
Go,  seek  the  haughty  Scot,  and  tell  him — no — 
Conduct  me  to  his  presence. 

JElw.  Percy,  hold ; 
Think  not  'tis  Douglai 

Per.  I  know  it  well 

Thou  mean'st  to  tell  mc  'tis  Elwina's husband; 
But  that  inflames  me  to  superior  madness. 
This  happy  husband,  this  triumphant  Douglas, 
Shall  not  iAsult  my  misery  with  his  bliss. 
I'll  blast  the  golden  promise  of  his  joys. 
Conduct  mc  to  him — nay,  I  will  hive  way — 
Come,  let  us  seek  this  husband. 

EHv.  Percy,  hear  me. 
When  I  was  robb'd  of  all  my  peace  of  mind, 
My  cruel  fortune  left  tut  still  one  blessing, 
One  soIitaiT  blessing,  to  console  me ; 
It  was  my  fiune. — 'Tis  a  rich  jewel,  Percy, 
And  I  must  keep  it  spotless,  and  unsoil'd : 
But  thou  wouldst  plunder  what  e'en  Douglas  spar'd, 
And  rob  this  single  gem  of  all  its  brightness. 

Per.  Gxh— thou  wast  bom  to  rule  the  fate  of 
Thou  art  my  conaueror  still.  [Percy. 

EltD.  What  noise  is  that? 

FHarcourt  goes  to  the  side  qfthe  stage. 

Per.  Why  art  thou  thus  alarm'd  1 

Elw.  Alas !  I  feel 
The  cowardice  and  terrors  of  the  wicked. 
Without  their  sense  of  guilt. 

Har.  My  lord,  'tis  Douglas. 

Elw.  Fly,  Percy,  and  for  ever 

Per.  Flv  from  Douglas  1 

Elw.  Then  stay,  barbarian,  and  at  once  destroy 
^y  life  and  firnie. 

Per.  That  thought  is  death.    I  go: 
My  honour  to  thy  aearer  honour  yields. 

Elw.  Vet,  yet  thou  art  not  gone ! 

Per.  Farewell,  fiirewell !  [Exit  Percy. 

Elw.  I  dare  not  meet  the  aeaiching  eye  of 
Douglas. 
I  must  oracealmy  tenon. 


Douglas  at  th^Me  wUk  kh 
Edbic  Jhofais  JUm. 

Dou.  G4ve  me  way. 

Edr.  Thou  ahalt  not  enltr.  [b»14 

Dou.  [Struggting  wiih  Eduic]  Ifth—wm 
It  would  defnod  my  veDgeanee  oTita  ed^ 
And  ahe  ahould  Uve. 

[Breaktfrom  Edric  ami  eameajbrwmi. 
Cursed  chance !  he  is  not  here. 

Elw.  [Ooing.y  I  dare  not  meet  hk  fay. 

Dou.  See  she  flies 
With  every  mark  of  guilt— Go,  taich  tlMbsmr, 

[AsUstoEMic 
He  ahal!  not  thus  escape.  Madam,  icCanLfiindL 
Now,  honest  Douglas,  learn  ofher  to  km.  [Amde. 
Alone,  Elwina?  who  had  Just  parted  Beooe? 

[mth  qfieeied eompmn. 

Elw.  My  lord, 'twas  Haiooort ;  anreyoanHM 
have  met  him.  fda! 

Dou.  O  exquisite  dissembler!  [A»itU.]  nam 

Elw.  Mytofd! 

Dou.  How  I  enjoy  her  ciimiiial  ooniiiBon! 

[AtUt 
Yon  tremble.  Madam. 

Elw.  Wherefore  should  I  tremble  7 
By  your  permission  Harcouit  was  adniitteJ ; 
'Twas  no  mysterious,  secret  introductioii. 

Dou.  And  yet  you  seem  alarm'd. — ^IfHanoot'i 
presence 
Thus  agitates  each  nerve,  makes  eveiy  pulse 
Thus  wildly  throb,  and  the  warm  tides  of  bbod 
Mount  in  quick  rashing  tumults  to  your  cheek, 
If  frienihhip  can  excite  such  strong  wnntinns, 
What  tremors  had  a  lover's  presenoe  eaoi'd  1 

Elw.  Ungenerous  man ! 

Dou.  I  feast  upon  her  terrors.  {^"^ 

The  story  of  his  death  was  well  oontiiv'd ;  [  7b  Acr. 
But  it  affects  not  me ;  I  have  a  wife, 
Compar'd  with  whom  cold  Dian  was  mirhstff. 

[T\tke9  her  hoHd. 
But  mark  me  well — though  it  ooncemanatyoD— 
If  there  'a  a  sin  more  deeply  black  than  othtn, 
Distinguiflh'd  from  the  list  of  common  crinn^ 
A  legion  in  itself,  and  doubly  dear 
To  the  dark  prince  of  hell,  it  i»— hypocriiy. 

[Tltrowt  her /ram  htm,  amdexit, 

Elw.  Yes,  I  will  bear  this  fearful  indjjgDation ! 
Thou  melting  heart,  be  firm  as  adamant: 
Ye  shatter'd  nerves,  be  strung  with  manly  fbm^ 
That  I  may  conquer  all  my  sex's  weakness, 
Nor  let  this  bleeding  bosom  lodge  one  thought, 
Cherish  one  wish,  or  harbour  one  desire, 
That  angels  may  not  hear,  and  Douglas  know. 

[Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  l—The  BaU. 

Enter  Douglas,  his  sword  drawn  and  Moody  is 
one  hand,  in  the  other  a  letter.  Harcourt, 
wounded, 

Dou.  Traitor,  no  more !  this  letter  abows  thy 
oflSoe. 
Twice  hast  thou  robb'd  me  of  my  dear  revenge. 
I  took  thee  for  thy  ksader.— Thy  base  bknd 
Would  stain  the  noble  temper  of  my  swoid; 
But  as  the  pander  to  thy  niaster's  lust. 
Thou  justly  frll'st  by  a  wrong'd  husbsuBd^  hand. 

Har.  Thy  wife  is  innocent. 

Dou.  Take  him  away. 

Har.  Percy,  revenge  my  fril  I 

[Chiardi  tear  HARCOOETJi 
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ifoir  far  the  letter  f 

onee  more  to  tee  her.— So  'tis  plain 

re  aheedy  met!— Imt  to  the  rart 

"  la  vain  yoa  wiah  me  to  reatora  the 


Ige  of  lovr,  while  I  have  lift  Til  wear  it, 

my  lieart ;  nopowerahall  force  it  thence ; 

r  yoa  aee  It  in  another's  hand, 

•  me  dead."— My  cuvMa  on  them  both  t 

lely  I  peniae  my  ahame !  but  thus, 

me  tear  the  ffoilty  characten 

Bgiater  my  intamy;  and  thua, 

idd  I  acatter  to  tne  winds  of  heaven 

eompioCten  of  my  fixil  diihoooar. 

fVarv  the  Utter  in  the  utmoH  agUaiUm, 

Enter  Edric. 

Mylovd 

hi  the  utmott  fury,  not  teeing  Edric] 
Theacarf! 
[jord  Douglaa. 

Still  not  hearing  him.]  Yes,  the  acarf  I 
J^nk  thee  for  the  glorioua  tluxight ! 
h  itj  *twiU  sweeten  all  my  pangs, 
a  higher  relish  to  revenge  1 
Vlylord! 

iow!  Edric  here? 

(Vhat  new  distress'?  [shame, 

)ost  thou  expect  I  should  recount  my 
each  circumstance  of  my  disgrace, 
11  my  in&my  into  a  tale  f 
1  not  let  me— But — ^mv  wife  ia  fiilse. 
\rt  though  convinc*d  1 
The  chronicles  of  hell 
voduoe  a  fther. — But  what  news 
irsed  paramour  1 
Ele  has  escaped. 

Hast  thou  examin*d  every  avenue  ? 
3t1  the  grovel  the  bower,  her  favourite 
I've  searcn'd  them  all.  [haunt  1 

Fie  ahall  be  yet  pursued. 
Is  at  every  gate. — Let  none  depart 
idmittanoe  here,  without  my  knowledge. 
IVhat  can  their  purpose  be  1 
a  it  not  clear  1 

has  raised  his  arm  against  my  life ; 
;  the  blow  is  now  renorv'd  for  Percy ; 
th  his  sword  fresh  reeking  from  my  heart, 
d  with  that  wanton  o'er  my  tomb : 
be  bring  her  ausht  she'll  hold  so  dear, 
ra'd  hand  with  wnich  he  slew  her  husband. 
tail  die  !  Ill  drown  my  rage  in  blood, 
will  offer  as  a  rich  libation 
afemal  altar,  black  revenge !    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Il-^The  Garden. 

Enter  Elwina. 

Emeh  avenue  is  so  beset  with  guards, 

c-ey'd  Jealousy  ao  broad  awa)^, 

3t  pass  unseen.    Protect  him,  Heaven ! 

Enter  Birtha. 

M,  is  he  safe  1  has  he  escap'dl    [to  him, 
know  not    I  despatch'd  young  Harcourt 
im  quit  the  castle,  as  you  ordered, 
he  acarf^  and  never  see  you  more. 
the  hard  injunction  was  receiv'd, 
haa  happen  d  since,  Tm  yet  to  learn. 
"y  when  shall  I  be  eas'd  of  all  my  cares, 
!ie  quiet  bosom  of  the  grave 
n  this  weary  head ! — 1  m  sick  at  heart ! 
kmglaa  intercept  his  flight ! 


Bir,  Be  aim; 
Doufflaa  tUa  veiy  moment  left  the  caatle, 
Wita  aeemlDg  paace. 

Ebff.  Ah,  uien,  indeed  there 's  danger ! 
Birtha,  whene'er  Suspicion  feigns  to  deep, 
'Tis  bat  to  make  its  careless  prey  secure,     [thee, 

Bir.  Should  Percy  once  agam  entreat  to  aee 
'Twere  best  admit  him;  firom  thy  lipa  alone 
He  will  submit  to  hear  hia  final  doom 
Of  everlasting  exile. 

Elw.  Birtha,  no; 
If  honour  would  allow  the  wife  of  Douglaa 
To  meet  his  rival,  yet  I  durst  not  do  it. 
Percy !  too  much  this  rebel  heart  is  thine: 
Too  deeply  should  I  feel  each  jdkng  I  gave 
I  cannot  hate — but  I  will  baniab— 4hee. 
Inexorable  daty,  O  feigive, 
If  1  can  do  no  more  I 

Bir.  If  he  remaina, 
As  I  auapect,  within  the  castle  walls, 
'Twere  best  I  sought  him  out. 

Elw.  Then  telfhim,  Birtha, 
But,  Oh!  vrith  gentleness,  with  mercy,  tell  him  '  • 
That  we  must  never,  never  meet  again. 
The  purport  of  my  tale  must  be  severe, 
But  let  tny  tenderness  embalm  the  wound 
My  virtue  givea.    O  aofien  his  despair; 
But  say — we  meet  no  more. 

Enter  Percy. 

Rash  man,  he 's  here ! 

(She  attempts  to  go^  he  teizee  her  haTul, 
will  be  heard ;  nay,  fly  not ;  I  will  speak 
Lost  OS  I  am,  I  vrill  not  be  denied 
The  mournful  consolation  to  complain. 

Elw.  Percy,  1  charge  thee,  leave  me. 

Per.  Tyrant,  no: 
I  blush  at  my  obedience,  blush  to  think 
I  left  thee  here  alone,  to  bmve  the  danger 
I  now  return  to  share. 

Elip.  That  danger 's  past : 
Douglas  was  soon  ap])eas'd ;  he  nothing  knows. 
Then  leave  me,  I  conjure  thee,  nor  again 
Endanger  m>  repose.    Yet,  ere  thou  goest, 
Restore  the  scarf. 

Per.  Unkind  Elwina,  never ! 
'Tis  all  that 's  left  me  of  my  buried  joy. 
All  which  reminds  me  that  I  once  was  nappy. 
My  letter  told  thee  I  woukl  ne'er  restore  it. 

Elw.  Letter!  what  letter  1 

Per.  That  I  sent  by  Harcourt. 

Elw.  Which  I  ne'er  receiv'd.    Douglas  per- 
Who  knows  1  [haps  • 

Bir.  Harcourt,  t' elude  his  watchfulness, 
Might  prudently  retire. 

Elw.  Grant  tieaven  it  prove  so ! 

[Elwina  goings  Percy  holds  her 

Per.  Hear  me,  Elwina ;  the  most  savage  honour 
Forbids  not  that  poor  grace. 

Elw.  It  bids  me  fly  thee.  [V^t 

Per.  Then,  ere  thou  goest,  if  we  indeed  must 
To  sooth  the  horrors  of  eternal  exile. 
Say  but — thou  pity'st  me ! 

Elw.  [Weepa.]  O  Percy—pity  thee ! 
Imperious  honour ; — Surely  I  may  pity  ham. 
Yet,  wherefore  pity  1  no,  1  envy  thee : 
For  thou  hast  still  the  liberty  to  weep, 
In  thee  'twill  be  no  crime ;  vxy  tears  are  guiltleas, 
For  they  infringe  no  duty,  stain  no  honour. 
And  blot  no  vow ;  but  mine  are  criminal. 
Are  dropB  of  ahame  which  waah  the  cheek  of  guilt, 
And  every  tear  I  shed  dishoooors  Douglas. 
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Per.  I  BWMr  my  jetlow  kvvQ  e'eBgndges  thee 
Thy  nd  Me-eminence  in  wratchediMH. 

Elw.   RouM,  roa«e,    my  ihunb^niig  viftiie! 
Percy  bear  me.  [thine, 

Heaven,  when  it  gives  mch higb-wionsht  loiili  m 
Btill  gives  o  great  oceasionK  to  exwt  Uiem. 
If  thou  wast  form'd  so  noble,  great,  and  genVous, 
'Twas  to  surmount  the  passions  which  enslave 
The  gross  of  human-kind. — Then  think,  O  think, 
She,  whom  thou  once  didst  love,  is  now  another's. 

Per.  Qo  on^and  tell  me  that  that  other's 
Douglas.  [me: 

Elw.  Whate'erbisnamefbechumsicspeetuom 
His  honour 's  in  mj  keeping,  and  I  bokl 
The  trust  so  pure,  its  sanctity  is  hurt 
E'en  by  thy  presence. 

Per,  Thou  again  hast  oonquer'd. 
Celestial  virtue,  like  the  angel  spirit, 
Whose  flaming  swoid  defended  Paradise, 
Stands  guard  on  every  charm. — Elwina,  yes, 
To  triumph  over  Douglas,  we'll  be  virtuous. 

Elw.  'Tis  not  enough  to  be, — we  must  appear  so: 
Great  aools  disdain  the  shadow  of  ofienoe, 
Nor  must  their  whiteness  wear  the  stain  of  guilt. 

Per.  I  shall  retract^-I  dare  not  j^axe  upon  Uiee; 
My  feeble  virtue  staggers,  and  again 
Tne  fiends  of  jealousy  torment  and  haunt  me. 
They  tear  my  heart-strings. Oh ! 

Elw.  No  more; 
But  spare  my  injur'd  honour  the  affiont 
To  vindicate  itself. 

/>er.«But,  love! 

Elw.  But,  gloiy ! 

Per.  Enough !  a  ray  of  thy  sublimer  spirit 
Has  warm'd  my  dying  honour  to  a  flame ! 
One  effort  and ''tis  done.    The  workl  shall  say, 
When  they  shall  speak  o^  my  disastrous  bve, 
Percy  deserv*d  Elwina  though  ho  lost  her. 
Fond  tears,  blind  me  not  yet !  a  little  longer. 
Let  my  saa  eyes  a  little  longer  gaze, 
And  leave  their  last  beams  here. 

Elw.  r  Tunw/rom  Am.l  I  do  not  weep. 

Per.  riot  weep  1  then  wny  those  eyes  avoiding 
mine?  [cents? 

And  why  that  broken  voice  1  those  trembling  ac- 
That  sign  which  rends  my  soul  1 

Elw.  No  more,  no  more.  [onoe ; 

Per.  That  pang  decides  it.    Come— III  die  at 
Thou  Power  supreme !  take  all  the  length  of  days, 
And  all  the  blessings  kept  in  store  for  me, 
And  add  to  her  account. — Yet  torn  once  more, 
One  little  look,  one  last,  short  glimpse  of  day, 
And  then  a  long  dark  night. — Hold,  nold  my  heart, 

0  break  not  yet,  while  I  behold  her  sweetness; 
For  after  this  dear,  mournful,  tender  moment, 

1  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  life. 
Elw.  I  do  conjure  thee,  go. 

Per.  'Tis  tcmble  to  nature  ! 
With  jpangs  like  these  the  soul  and  body  part ! 
And  thus,  but  oh,  with  fiir  less  agony, 
The  poor  departing  wretch  still  grasps  at  being, 
Thus  clings  to  life,  thus  dreads  the  dark  unknown, 
Thus  struggles  to  the  last  to  keep  his  hold ; 
And  when  the  dire  convulsive  groan  of  death 
Dislodges  the  sad  spirit — thus  it  stays, 
And  fondly  hovers  o'er  the  form  it  lov'd. 
Once  and  no  more — fiirewell,  fiirewell ! 

Elw.  For  ever ! 

[  TTiey  look  at  each  other  for  some  time^  then 
exit  Percy.    4/^^"  ^  pouse ; 
'Tis  past — the  conflict 's  past !  retire,  my  Birtha, 
I  would  address  me  to  the  throne  of  grace. 


Bir.  May  Heaven  fwlonthgkMn4ln  I 

wanta!  lExil  Butsa. 

Elw.  {KneeU.)  Look  down,  thou  awfiil,  hw- 
inspecting  Jndgo, 
Look  down  with  mercy  on  thy  enring  cnataie, 
And  teach  my  soul  the  hi«Knc«  U  nocdsl 
And  if  some  sad  remains  of  bnniui  imaknf 
Should  sometimes  mingle  with  niy 

0  breaths  thy  spirit  on  this  waywiaid  hau^ 
And  teach  me  to  repent  th'  intruding  ria 
In  it's  firat  hurth  of  thought  * 

[Noiae  wUhin.]  What  noise  Is  that  1 

The  claah  of  swords!  ahouU  DoDglMbenlam'd 

Enter  Douglas  and  VMMCY,JlgkHag. 

Don.  YieM,  villafai,  yidd. 
Per.  Not  till  this  good  light  arm 
Shall  &il  its  msster. 
Dou.  This  to  thy  heart,  then. 
Per.  Defend  thy  own. 

[Theyjlght;  Pebct  cUrarma  DoDQUi 
Dou.  Confusion,  death,  and  boll ! 
Edr.  [WUhout.]  This  way  Iheaid  the  Mil. 

Enter  Edric,  and  moK^  Knigkte  and  Omrk, 
from  every  pari  qfthe  Haga, 

Per.  Cursed  treachery ! 
But  dearW  vvill  I  soU  my  life. 

Dou.  Seiie  on  him. 

Per,  I'm  taken  in  the  toils. 
[Pebct  is  surrounded  by  CSuarde^  who  Uh 
hiseword. 

Dou.  In  the  cursed  snare 
Thou  laldst  for  me,  traitor,  thyaelf  ait  OMight. 

Elw.  He  never  aought  thy  Ufe. 

Dou.  Adulteress,  peace ! 
The  villain  Haroourt  too— but  he  'a  al  icsL 

Per.  Douglas.  I'm  in  thy  power;  but  do  not 

triumpn,  [bc 

Percy 's  betray'd,  not  conooer'd.    Come,  denaieh 

Elw.  rTbDocGLAs.]  6donot,doiMtk£Dhim! 

Per.  Madam,  forbear ; 
For  by  the  glorious  shades  of  my  gnat  ftAoi, 
Their  godlike  spirit  is  not  so  extinct. 
That  1  should  owe  my  life  to  that  vile  Seot 
Though  dangers  close  me  round  on  evoj  dia^ 
And  death  boiets  me,  I  am  Percy  still. 

Dou.  Sorceress,  I'll  disappointtnee— be  Aali&i 
Thy  minion  shall  expire  oefore  thy  ftoe,    . 
That  I  may  feast  my  hatred  with  Toar  pangi^ 
And  make  Ms  djring  groans,  and  toy  find  Icu^ 
A  banquet  for  my  vengeance. 

Elw.  Sava^tjmnt! 

1  would  have  fallen  a  silent  sacrifice,  [tlML 
So  thou  had'st  spar'd  my  ftme — I  never  wnog'd 

Per.  She  knew  not  of  my  coming; — I  alme 
Have  been  to  blame— Spite  of  herinteniictioo, 
I  hither  came.    She 's  pure  aa  spotless  saints. 

Elw.  I  will  not  be  excus'd  by  Pcrt's  ciiae; 
So  white  my  innocence,  it  does  not  ask 
The  shade  of  others'  &ults  to  set  it  off; 
Nor  shall  he  need  to  sully  his  fiur  fiime 
To  throw  a  brighter  lustre  round  my  virtue. 

Dou.  Yet  he  can  on  It  die — butdcathfivrhQiionrl 
Ye  powers  of  hell,  who  take  mafignam  joy 
In  human  bloodshed,  give  me  aomo  diie 


Wild  as  my  hate,  and  desperate  as  my  wiums  ! 
Per.  Enough  of  words.    Thouknow'st  Ilnls 
thee,  Douglas; 
'Tie  steadfiist,  fix'd,  hereditary  hate, 
As  thine  for  roe;  our  fathers  did  ba^wathik 
Aa  part  of  our  unalienable  biithrighl, 
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htbutdBatlieaieiid.— Come,  endit 


icb.1    Hold,DoiiglM,hold! 
wirlkiieri,  % 

J  fiir  Pev^i  but  iiir  thee : 
hand  egiiiMt  U17  fittare  peeee, 
vn  bfeeflt  the  tofturee  of  mnone,— 
ift  of  anpoUateil  honour, 
niivly  as  thoa  etrik'tt  at  Petty, 
r  ever  etab  the  fame  of  Douglas, 
ih  the  bloodj  work, 
n  take  thy  wish, 
rdootthouitaitl 

barcM  hia  bo9om.  DoooLAS  odvoficet 
tab  hinif  and  ducover»  ike  seatf, 
acarf  upon  his  breast! 
sight  converts  me  into  itone; 
poweis  like  cowardice  or  age, 
ikwd  within  my  shiv'ring  veins 
iqr  bold  arm. 

leatlytoikeKnigkU.]  Hear  joa,  his 
nds!. 

to  the  gfcmons,  great  exploit, 
the  annals  of  his  face, 
I,  the  renown'd — the  valiant  Douglas, 

night  unarm'd,  and  bravely  slew  him. 
rowing  away  hi»  dagger^  'Tistroe 
am  the  very  itain  <tf  knighthood, 
jlory  dimm'd !  # 

laes  brighter  1 

onl^  bnve— he  now  is  generous  \ 
action  has  restor'd  thee  to  tbv  rank, 
bee  worthy  to  contend  with  rercy. 
joy  will  be  as  short  as  'tis  insulting. 

[TbELWINA. 

SMiioas  boy,  restrain  thy  boasting, 
irdmy  honour,  not  remord  my  hiSe, 
kMlhes  thee  for  the  obligation. 
I  swoid. 

'  thM*rt  a  noble  foe, 
ieU  of  honour  I  will  meet  thee, 
leouat'ring  knight. 
',  Peiw,  stay, 

wretched  cause  of  all,  strike  here, 
a  thT  thirrty  sword,  but  spare  my 
iband.  [me, 

n.  Madam,  and  address  those  vows  to 
pVBcious  life  of  him  you  love. 
Ml  triumph  in  the  death  of  Douglas; 
ose  lanc^  kindlea  at  the  thought^ 
rioting  u  lawless  hope, 
adultery  of  the  minu. 
1  that  wisIl — Guards,  bear  her  in. 
struggle.  [She  i§  borne  in. 

Mir  waths  suffice, 
oe  virtue  in  that  form  inahrin'd. 
foke  my  rage  no  farther. — 1  have 
died 

;  torch  of  never-dying  vengeance 
Jiiing  lamp. — But  mark  me,  friends, 
ppier  gemus  should  prevail^ 
1  foil,  gif  e  him  safe  conduct  hence, 
anoe  ^dd  lum. — Glo,  I  follow  thee. 

[Aeide  to  Edbic. 
aomething  for  thy  private  ear. 
'  shall  thb  mutnu  liiiT  bo  appeas'd ! 
r  handa  shall  soon  be  dreneh'd  in 
aghterl 

po  fomtsh'd  vultures  snuffing  Mood, 
;  to  destroy,  we'll  rush  to  combat; 


Yet  Fve  the  deepest,  deadUeat  cause  of  hate, 
I  am  but  Pttcy,  thou'it-Elwuia's  horiiand. 

[Kxewtfi 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  £— Elwina's  iljiarlmen/ 

Eb§,  Thou  who  in  Judgment  stiU  remember^ 
mercy, 
Look  down  upoii  my  woes,  preserve  my  husband  1 
Preaerve  my  husband !  Ah,  I  dare  not  ask  it ; 
My  very  prayers  may  poll  down  ruin  on  me ! 
If  Douglas  should  survive,  what  then  becomfs 
Of— him — I  dare  not  name  1  And  if  he  conquen, 
I've  sbin  my  husband.    Agonizing  state  1 
When  I  can  neither  hope,  nor  think,  nor  pny, 
But  guilt  involves  me.    Sure  to  know  the  worrt 
Cannot  exceed  the  torture  of  suspense, 
When  each  event  ia  b^  with  equal  horror. 

Itjooke  eiif  • 
What,  no  one  yet  t  This  sofitwle  is  (taeadlol  I 
My  horrors  multiply  I 

EnUr  BuTHA. 

Thou  mesefingfr  1^  wo  f 

Bir.  Of  wo,  indeed! 

Elw,  How,  is  my  husband  dead  1 
Oh,  speak  I 

Bir.  Your  husband  Uvea. 

Elw.  Then  forewell,  Percy 
He  was  the  tenderest,  tmest  I—Bless  him,Heav«ii, 
With  crowns  of  |^ory  and  immortal  joys  I 

Bir.  Still  are  you  wraqg;  the  combat  is  not  over. 
Star,  flowing  tears,  and  give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Mw.  Thou  sayeat  that  Percy  and  my  husband 
Then  why  this  sorrow  1  [U^ ; 

Bir.  What  a  task  is  mine! 

Elw.  Thoutalk'stasiflvrcfeachiUingilef, 
And  scarce  arnnsinted  with  calamity. 
Speak  out,  unfold  thy  tale,  whate'er  it  be^ 
For  I  am  so  fomiliar  with  affliction. 
It  cannot  come  in  any  shape  will  snock  me. 

Btr.  How  shall  I  speak?   Thy  husband-*- 

Elw.  Whatof  Doogksl 

Bir.  When  all  was  ready  for  the  fotal  oombet 
He  call'd  his  chosen  knights,  then  drew  his  sword. 
And  on  it  made  them  swear  a  solemn  oath, 
Coafirm'd  by  every  rite  religion  bids, 
That  they  would  see  perform'd  his  last  request, 
Be  it  wbate'er  it  would.    Aks !  they  swore. 

Elw.  What  did  the  dreadful  preparation  meant 

Bir.  Then  to  their  bands  he  gave  a  poison'd  cup. 
Compounded  of  the  deadliest  Iwrbs  snd  drugs; 
Take  this,  said  he,  it  is  a  husband's  legacy ; 
Percy  may  conquer— and — I  have  a  wifo ! 
If  Douglas  fella,  Elwina  muat  not  Uve. 

Elw.  Spirit  of  Herod!    Why,  'twas  greatly 
tnought! 
'Twas  worthy  of  the  bosom  which  conceived  it ! 
Yet  'twas  too  merciful  to  be  his  own. 
Yes.  Douglas,  yes^  my  husband.  111  ober  thee. 
And  Mess  thy  gemus  which  has  found  the  mea 


To  reconcile  thy  vengeance  with  my  peaoe, 
The  deadly  means  to  make  obedience  pleasant   ' 

Bir.  O  spare,  for  pity  spare,  mv  bleeding  heart: 
Inhuman  to  the  last  I    UnnatursI  poison ! 

EUw.  My  gentle  friend,  what  is  there  in  a  name  1 
The  means  are  little  where  the  end  ia  kind. 
If  it  disturb  thee,  do  not  call  it  poison ; 
CaU  it  the  sweet  oblivion  of  my  cares. 
My  balm  of  wo,  my  ooidial  of  affliction. 
The  drop  of  mncy  to  my  feinting  aoul. 
My  kind  diwmwoii  from  a  workTof  sonoir, 
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My  cap  of  bliM,  my  pAMpoit  to  the  ikief. 
Bir.  Hark !  what  alarm  ia  Uiat  1 
Slw.  The  combat  'a  over !    [Birtha  goei  out. 
[Elwina  standi  in  a  j£red  aUUude,  her 
hands  clasped. 
Now,  gradoua  Heaven,  aoatain  mc  in  the  trial, 
And  DOW  my  apirit  to  thy  great  decreea! 

Re-enter  Birtha. 

[Elwika  looks  steac^astly  at  her  untJioui 
speaking. 

Bit.  Douglas  IB  fallen. 

Elw,  Bring  me  the  poiion. 

Blr.  Never.  [approach! 

Elw.  Where  are  the  knightal  I  summon  you— 
Draw  near,  ye  awful  mmisters  of  &te, 
Dire  instruments  of  posthumous  revenge! 
Come — I  am  ready ;  but  vour  tardy  justice 
Defrauds  the  injur'd  dead. — Qo,  haste,  my  friend, 
See  that  the  castle  be  securely  guarded, 
Let  eveiY  gate  be  barr'd — prevent  his  entrance.  ' 

Bir.  vSHiose  entrance! 

Elw.  His — the  murderer  of  my  husband. 

Bir.  He  's  single,  we  have  hosts  of  friends. 

EltD.  No  matter ; 
Who  knows  what  love  and  madness  may  attempt  1 
But  here  I  swear  by  all  that  hinds  the  good. 
Never  to  see  him  more. — Unhappy  Douglas . 
O  if  thy  troubled  spirit  still  is  conscious 
Of  our  past  woes,  took  down,  and  hear  me  swear, 
That  when  the  legacy  thy  rage  bequeath'd  me 
Woriis  at  my  heart,  and  conquers  struggling 
£v'n  in  that  agony  I'll  still  be  faithful,     [nature, 
She  who  couki  never  love,  shall  yet  obey  thee, 
Weep  thy  hard  fate,  and  die  to  prove  her  truth. 

Bir.  O  unexampled  virtue!     [A  noise  vfithotU. 

iSIfc.  Heard  you  nothing  1 
By  all  my  fears  the  insulting  conqueror  comes. 

0  save  me,  shield  me ! 

Enter  Douglas. 

Heaven  and  earth,  my  husband ! 

Dou.  Yes 

To  blast  thee  with  the  sight  of  him  thou  hat'st. 
Of  him  thou  hast  wrong'd,  adultress,  'tis  tny 
husband.  [mercy, 

Elw.  [Kneels,]  Bless'd  be  the  fountain  of  eternal 
This  load  of  guilt  is  suar'd  me !  Douglas  livei ! 
Perhaps  both  live !  [  To  Biktha.]  Could  I  be'sure 

of  that. 
The  poison  were  superfluous,  joy  would  kill  me. 
Dmi.  Be  honest  now,  for  once,  and  curse  thy 
stars; 
Curse  thy  detested  &te  which  brings  thee  back 
A  hated  husband,  when  thy  guilty  soul 
Reveird  in  fond,  imaginary  joys 
With  my  too  happy  rival :  when  thou  flew*8t. 
To  gratify  impatient,  boundless  passion, 
And  join  adulterous  lust  to  bkxxJy  murder ; 
Then  to  reverse  the  scene  I  polluted  woman ! 
Mine  is  the  transport  now,  and  thine  the  pang. 
EltD.  Whence  sprung  the  &lse  report  that  thou 

had'stfall'nl 
Dou.  To  give  thy  guilty  breast  a  deeper  wound, 
To  add  a  deadlier  sting  to  disappointment, 

1  rais'd  it—  I  contriv'd---I  sent  it  thee.       [virtue. 
Elw.  Thou  seest  me  bold,  but  bold  in  conscious 

— That  my  sad  soul  may  not  be  stain'd  with  blood. 
That  I  may  spend  my  few  short  hours  in  peace, 
And  die  in  holy  hope  of  Heaven's  forgiveness, 
Kelieve  the  terrors  of  my  laboring  bresst, 
Sav  I  am  clear  o^mnrder—Hny  he  lives, 


Say  but  that  little  word,  that  Pn^  kvM^ 
And  Alps  and  oceans  shall  divide  ua  eW| 
As  far  as  univenai  apace  can  put  aa. 

Dou.  #aiist  thou  renonnee  niml 

Elw.  Tell  me  that  be  Uvea, 
And  thoQ  ahalt  be  the  ruler  cimy  fiite, 
For  ever  hide  me  in  a  convent's  ffloom, 
From  cheerful  day-light,  and  the  baunU 
Where  sad  austerity,  and  ceaaeleaa  prajv 
Shall  ahare  my  uncomplainingday  bclweoi  theia 

Dou:  O,  hypocrite!  now,  Vengeuioe,  to  tfa| 
office. 
I  had  forgot — Percy  commenda  him  to  thee, 
And  by  my  hand — 

Elw.  How— by  thy  hand  1 

Dou.  Has  sent  thee 
This  precious  pledge  of  love. 

[He  rives  her  Prrct's  scarf. 

Elw.  Then  Percy 's  dead  I  [nnc! 

Dou.  He  is. — O  great  re^-enge,  thou  now  m 
See  how  convulsive  sorrow  rends  her  frame. 
This,  this  is  transport !— injur  d  Jionour  now    - 
ReceNcs  its  v|ist,  its  ample  retribution. 
She  sheds  no  tears,  her  grief  a  too  highly  wrooglit; 
'Tis  speechless'agonv.---She  must  not  fiunt— 
She  shall  not  'scaoc  her  portion  of  the  pain. 
No !  she  shall  feci  the  fulness  of  distress, 
And  wake  to  keen  perception  of  her  kaa. 

Bir.  Monster !  Barbarian !    leave  her  to  her 
sorrows. 

Elw.  [In  a  Bw  broken  voice.]  DoBglii    think 
not  I  faint,  because  thou  aeest 
The  pale  and  bloodless  cheek  of  wan  despair. 
Fail  me  not  yet,  my  spirits;  thou  cold  heart, 
Cherish  thy  freezing  current  one  short  mopicct, 
And  bear  thy  mighty  load  a  little  k>nger. 

Dou.  Percy,  I  must  avow  it,  bm^'cnr  fought,— 
Died  as  a  hero  should ; — but,  as  he  fofl, 
(Hear  it,  fond  wanton !)  call'd  upon  thv  name, 
And  his  last  guilty  breath  sigh'd  out— Elwina! 
Come — give  a  loose  to  rage,  and  feed  thy  aool 
With  wild  complaints,  and  womanish  upwaidings. 

Elw.  [In  a  low  solemn  voice.]  No. 
The  sorrow 's  weak  that  wastes  itself  in  words, 
Mine  is  substantial  anguish — deep,  not  loud; 
I  do  not  rave — Resentment  s  the  return 
Of  common  souls  for  common  injuries.        [sion; 
Light  grief  is  proud  of  state,  and  oourta  compaft- 
But  there 's  a  dignity  in  cureless  sorrow. 
A  sullen  grandeur  which  disdains  ooro|Naint ; 
Rage  is  for  little  wrongs — Despair  ia  dumb. 

[Exeunt  Elwina  and  Birtha. 

Dou.  Why,  this  is  well !  her  sense  of  wo  is 
strong !  [her, 

The  sharp,  keen  tooth  of  gnawing  grief  devoon 
Feeds  on  ner  heart,  and  pays  me  OBck  mj  pangs. 
Since  1  must  perish,  'twill  he  gknioua  mm  : 
I  fall  not  singly,  but,  like  some  proud  tower, 
I'll  crush  surrounding  objects  in  the  wreck, 
And  make  the  devastation  wide  and  dreadful. 

Enter  Raby. 

Raby.  O  whither  shall  a  wretched  father  tun. 
Whore  fly  for  comfort  1    Douglas,  ait  thou  herst 
I  do  not  ask  for  comfort  at  thy  handa. 
I'd  but  one  little  casket,  where  I  lodged 
My  precious  hoard  of  wealth,  and,  like  an  idkt, 
I  gave  my  treasure  to  another^a  keeping, 
Who  threw  away  the  gem,  nor  knew  ita  value, 
But  left  the  plunder'd  owner  quite  a  beggar. 

Dou.  What  art  thou  come  to  aee  thy  rue  die- 
honour'd  1 
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nflit  ion  oi^Mj  Mt  in  bloodi 

if0  ■par'd  thy  niCoes,  tnd  thy  age, 

MfD  of  hn  mfiuDT. 

rM&be.  [Mood. 

Men  btae,  thb  fwmd  had  dnnk  hn 

a!  doattaoQ  vindicate  the  wmtiml 

Vantoni 

deAm'd  a  noUe  lady's  honour— 
•  child— in  me  behold  her  champioo : 
{th  of  Hereolee  will  nenre  Una  arm, 
id  in  deftooe  i^  innocence. 
Her'a  Tiitiie  fiir  the  fiither'a  ahield, 

old  Raby  etiU  invincible. 

iffbear. 

!*hoa  dost  disdain  my  ieeUe  armj 

my  age. 

hen  will  be  blood  enoufffa: 

hy  withered  veins,  old  kcd,  be  diain'd, 

he  copious  stream. 

'hoa  wilt  not  kiU  her  1 

1,  'tis  a  day  of  horror  I 

Enter  EIdric  and  Biutha. 

''here  is  Douglas  1 
avo  him  from  the  deadiieat  dime 
id  ever  meditate. 

hat  meanest  thou  1  [wife, 

iis  instant  fly,  and  save  thy  guiltleaB 
ve  that  porfidioos— 
liat  nracli-injor'd  woman. 
Aftonate  ixideed,  but  O  most  innocent ! 
the  last  solemn  articlo  of  death, 
•compeUtDgstate,  when  even  bad  men 
■k  nlsely,  JPercy  clear'd  her  iame. 
ward  him. — ^'Twas  the  guilty  fraud  of 
we. 

thaiGBrf!  thatjproof  of  mutual  passion, 
thb  day  to  ratify  their  crimes ! 
hit  means  my  lord  1  This  day?  That 
ital  scarf 

long  anee,  a  toy  of  childuh  friendship ; 
our  marria^,  ere  you  knew  EUwina. 
[*is  I  am  guilty. 
r! 

— I  akme. 
honour,  pride,  parental  fondness, 

Lsoul, — Percy  was  not  to  blame, 
s  destin'd  husband  of  Elwina ! 
•r— was  beloved — and  I  approved. 

long. — I  changed  my  purpose  rince, 

eir  marriage — 

ad  oonfimrd  my  mis'ry  1 

they  meet  to-day — my  wife  and  Percy. 

know  it 

1 1  thou  knew'st  of  my  diBbonour  1 

a  witness,  an  approving  witness, 
ameone! 

etcy  came,  'tis  true, 
,  tender,  but  a  guiltlen  lover ! 
liall  grow  mad  indeed ;  a  guiltless  bver ! 
EuilSess  lover  of  my  vrihi  1 
le  knew  not  she  was  married. 
)w1  is't  possible  1  [cent; 

kragfaw,  'tis  true ;  both,  both  were  inno- 
narriage,  she  of  his  return.        [vow'd 
t  now,  when  we  believ'd  thee  dead,  she 
!e  thy  rivaL    Instant]]f , 
ate  m  momentary  passion, 

martyr's  dignity  and  calmness, 
le  bring  the  poison, 
id'st  t£>Q  done  it, 


Despair  had  been  my  portion!  Fly,  good  Birtna^ 
Find  out  the  sulfenng  saint-Hfeacrue  my  pent- 

^  tence. 
And  naint  my  vast  extravagance  i^  fondness, 
Tell  her  I  k>ve  as  never  mortal  bv'd— 
Tell  her  I  know  her  virtues,  and  adore  them— 
Ten  her  I  come,  but  dare  not  seek  her  presence, 
Till  she  nnmonnoe  my  pardon. 

Bir.  lobey.  [Exit  Birtba, 

Raby.  My  child  is  innocent!  ye  ehoiri  of  saints 
Catch  the  bless'd  sounds— my  chiM  is  innocent ! 

Dou.  O  I  will  kneel,  and  sue  for  her  fingiveneas, 
And  thou  shalt  help  me  olead  the  cause  of  love, 
And  thou  shalt  weep— ane  cannot  sure  refuse 
A  kneeling  husbana  and  a  weeping  &thcr. 
Thy  venerable  cheek  is  wet  already. 

/ca6y.  Dojoglasi  it  is  the  dew  of  giateful  joy 
My  child  is  innocent !  I  now  would  die, 
LMt  fortune  shook!  grow  weary  of  her  kindness^ 
And  grudge  me  thia  short  tranaport 

Dtni  Where,  where  is  she  1 
My  fond  impatience  brooks  not  her  delay ; 
Cluick,  let  me  find  her,  hush  her  anxious  soul, 
And  sooth  her  troubled  spirit  into  peace. 

Enter  Birtha. 

Bir.  O  horror,  horror,  horror ! 

Dou.  Ah!  what  mean'st  thou  1 

Bir,  Elwina— 

Dou.  Speak— 

Bir.  Her  grief  wronght  up  to  (renzy. 
She  has,  in  &r  delirium,  swaUow'd  poHKm ! 

Ralry.  Frenzy  and  poison  I 

Dou.  Both  a  husband's  gift ; 
But  thus  I  do  her  justice. 
Am  Docglas  groet  to  9tab  him»e{f^  enter  Elwina 

diMtraeledJier  hair  diMkevellai,  Percy's  Arf 

in  her  hand. 

Elw.  [Ooes  up  to  DouaLAs.1    What,  bk)od 
.     again  1    We  cannot  kill  him  twice ! 
Soft  soft — no  violence— he 's  dead  already  ; — 
I  did  it — Yes — I  drown'd  him  with  my  tears ; — 
But  hide  the  cruel  deed !    I'll  scratch  him  out 
A  shallow  grave,  and  la^^  the  green  sod  on  it ; 
Ay — and  111  bind  the  wild  bnar  o'er  the  tmf, 
And  plant  a  wiUow  there,  a  weeping  willow — 

[She  sits  on  the  ground. 
But  look  you  tell  not  Douglas,  he'll  disturb  him ; 
He'll  pluck  the  willow  up— and  plant  a  thorn. 
He  will  not  let  me  sit  upon  his  grave. 
And  sing  all  day,  and  weep  andpray  all  night 

Baby.  Dost  thou  not  know  me  1 

EltD.  Yes — I  do  remember 
You  had  a  harmless  lamh 

Baby.  I  had  indeed !  [mate, 

Elw.  From  all  the  flock  you  chose  her  out  a 
In  sooth  a  &ir  one — you  did  bid  her  love  it — 
But  while  the  shepherd  slept  the  wolf  devour'd  it. 

Baby.  My  heart  will  break.    This  is  too  much, 
too  much! 

Elw.  [SmtZtn^.]  O  'twas  a  cordial  draught— 1 
drank  it  all. 

Baby.  What  means  my  child  1 

Dou.  The  poison !   Oh  the  poison ! 
Thou  dear  wroog'd  innocence — 

EHw.  Off*— murderer,  oflT! 
Do  not  defile  me  vrith  those  crimson  hands. 

[ShovM  the  sea"/. 
This  b  his  vrinding  sheet — ^I'U  wrap  him  in  it — 
I  wrought  it  formyloye— there— now  I've  dress'd 

him. 
How  brave  he  looks !  my  &ther  will  forgive  him. 
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fi«  deirl  J  Iov*d  him  once    but  that  ii 
See  where  he  cmnee    beware,  mj  ^lant  Peicj, 
Ah !  come  not  here,  this  ia  the  caYe  of  death, 
And  there  'a  the  dan,  dark  palace  of  Revenge ! 
■See  the  pale  king  aita  on  hia  blood-Main'd  throne ! 
He  TOinta  to  me^I  come,  I  come,  I  come. 

[She/ainUf  they  run  to  her^  DouoLAa  takt» 
up  hia  sward  and  9tab»  hiwuelf, 

Dtm  Thoa,  thua  1  follow  thoe. 

Edr.  Hokl  thr  raah  hand! 

Dou.  ItutoouHe.    No  xemedy  but  tfaia 
Conld  medicine  a  (fiaeeae  ao  deaperate. 

Ralfy.  Ah,  aherevivea! 

Don.  [Raiting himte^.]  She  Uveal  bear,  bear 
me  to  her! 
We  ahall  be  happy  yet. 

J  Be  ttrugglee  to  gel  to  Aer,  hut  einkt  down. 
not  be— 
O  for  a  laat  embrace — Alaa  I  I  fiint— 
She  Uvea— Now  death  ia  terrible  indeed — 
Fair  apint,  I  lov*d  thee— O— Elwina  t        [Diet. 

MUw,  Where  have  I  beeni    The  dainpa  of 
dcAth  are  on  me.  [thna ! 

Baby.  Look  up,  mv  child !  O  do  not  leave  me 
Pity  the  angniah  of  thy  aged  &ther. 
Haat  thou  foigot  me  1 

Elv.  No—you  are  my  fiither ; 
O  you  are  kindly  come  to  doae  my  eyea. 
And  take  the  kiaa  of  death  fiom  my  ooM  Upa  I 

Raby,  Do  we  meet  thua  ? 

Elv.  We  aoon  ahall  meet  in  peace. 
I've  but  a  fiunt  remembrance  of  the  pai 
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But  I 

Raiae  me  a  litfle    fJMin 

[Sla  «0M  a«  Mr  ^  DosBUf. 
What  eight  ia  that?  [dt^il 

A  awanCMid  bloodyl   Ah!  aad  Doi^fai  m» 

Edr,  CoDvinc'd  too  lat«  of  your  vneqml'J 
virtoea,  [^»nv, 

And  wnuw  with  deep  cntawnrtian  far  jov 
By  lib  own  Intnd  the  wrelehad  DouglM  ML 

Elw,  Thiaadda  another,  ahuperpaifladntL 
O  thou  Eternal !  take  him  to  tlij  mmy, 
Nor  let  thia  an  be  on  hia  head,  or  mioal 

Raby.  TtiiTfiiinilfinnjfinan    thi  rrimaiiwiaif 
O  thdb  poor  injured  aaint,  forgive  thj  fioher, 
He  kneela  to  hia  vvrong'd  chud. 

EltP.  Now  yoQ  are  cmel. 
Come  near,  my  fiuher,  nearer — I  would  aaa  voi, 
But  miata  and  darkneaa  dood  my  fiufiqg  a^^ 

0  death !  auapend  thy  riglila  for  ooa  abort  Boam, 
Till  I  have  U'en  a  &ther^  bat  enbrao^-- 

A  fother'a  bleaaing.— Qnwi    and  now  'tb  ota. 
Receive  me  to  thy  mnvy,  gradoua  Hesvcni 

[She  diet. 
Raby,  She'a  gone!  for  ever  gone!  cold, did 
and  cold. 
Amlafatherl  Fathen  love  their  cbiUraB 

1  murder  mine !  With  impiooa  pride  I  aialeh'd 
The  holt  of  vengeance  from  the  iumd  of  HaaMQ 
My  panbhment  b  great— but  oh  1  'tbjvat. 
My  aoul  aubmiayive  bown    A  righteoiGod 
Haa  made  my  ciima  bffpftmt  im  cfaulbsnaBt* 

lEzmud 


THE    FATAL    FALSEHOOD: 


A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 
A«  rr  WAt  lono  iif  1779,  at  tvi  thiatrb  botal,  conifT  oasdbv. 


TO 


THE  COUNTESS  BATHURST, 


imt  TMAQEDJ  II  YBBT  BBSFECTTULLT  INtCRIBBD,   Al  A 
SMALL  TBIBUTB  TO  BBB  MANY  TIRTUBS, 
AMD  Al  A 
aBATBTUL  TBtTUiONT  OF  THB  FBIBHDIHIP  WITH  WHICH  IHB  HONOUBS 

UBB  MOST  OBBDIBNT  AND  MOST 

OBLI6BD  BUHBLB  SBBTAMt, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PROLOGUE. 

WBITTBlf  BT  THB  AVTHOB  OF  THB  TBAGBDT. BPOKBIT  BT  MB.  HULL. 


OuB  modern  poebi  now  can  scarcely  choose 
A  anbfect  worthy  of  the  Traffic  Muse ; 
For  bards  so  well  have  glean  d  th*  historic  field. 
That  acaree  one  shoaf  th*  exhausted  ancients 

Or  if,  perchance,  they  from  the  golden  crop 
Some  gimiiis,  with  hand  penurious,  rarely  drop ; 
Our  author  these  consigns  to  manly  toil, 
For  claaaic  diemes  demand  a  classic  soil. 
A  Tagrant  she,  the  desert  waste  who  chose, 
Where  tiuth  and  history  no  restraints  impose. 
To  her  Che  wilds  of  fiction  open  lie, 
A  flow'rr  prospect,  and  a  boundless  sky  ; 
Yet  hard  toe  task  to  keep  the  onward  way, 
Where  the  wide  scenery  lures  the  foot  to  stray ; 
Where  no  severer  limits  check  the  Muse 
Than  lawless  fancy  is  disposed  to  choose. 
Nor  does  she  emulate  the  loftier  strains 
Which  high  heroic  Tragedy  maintains : 
Nor  conquest  she,  nor  wars,  nor  triumphs  sii^, 
Nor  with  raah  hand   o'ertums  the  thrones  of 


No  rainM  empires  greet  to-uight  your  eyes, 
No  BBtioiis  at  our  bidding  fall  or  rise  ; 


To  statesmen  deep,  to  politicians  grave. 
These  themes,  congenial  to  their  tastes,  we 

leave, 
Of  crowns  and  camps,  a  kinsdom's  weal  or  wo. 
How  few  can  judge,  because  now  few  can  know ! 
But  here  you  all  may  boast  the  censor*s  art, 
Here  all  are  critics  who  possess  a  heart. 
And  of  the  passions  we  display  to-night. 
Each  hearer  judges  like  the  Stogyrite. 
The  scenes  of  private  life  our  author  shows 
A  simple  story  of  domestic  woes ; 
Nor  unimportant  is  the  glass  we  hold. 
To  show  the  effect  of  passions  uncontroU'd ; 
For  if  to  govern  realms  belong  to  few, 
Yet  all  who  live  have  passions  to  subduo. 
Self-conquest  is  the  lesson  books  should  preach. 
Self-conquest  is  the  theme  the   stage   should 

teach. 
Vouchsafe  to  learn  this  obvious  duty  here, 
The  verse  though  feeble,  yet  the  moral's  clear. 
O  mark  to-night  the  unexampled  woes 
Which  from  unbounded  self-indulgence  flows. 
Your  candour  once  endur'd  our  author's  lays ; 
Endure  them  now — it  will  be  ample  praise 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA 


£ari  GutLDFOxD. 
RivBBs,  ^  son. 
Oblamdo,  a  yoong  Italian  Connt. 


Bbxtband. 
Emmblina. 
Julia. 


Scene. — Earl  Gvildpord's  Castle. 


ACT  1. 

Senm^Ah  Apttrtmeni  in  Gmldford  Castle. 

Enter  Bebtband. 

Ber.  What  fools  are  seriously  mMancholy 

irOlaiiis! 
Vol.  I. 


I  play  a  surer  game,  and  screen  my  heart 
With  easy  looks  and  undesigning  smiles ; 
And    while  my  plots  still  spring  from   sober 

thought. 
My  deeds  appear  the  effect  of  wild  caprice, 
And  I  the  tbooghtlesa  sUve  of  giddy  chance. 
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What  but  this  franknefs  coald  haTe  won  the 

pronuBe 
Of  young  Orlando,  to  confide  to  me 
That  secret  grief  which  preys  upon  his  heart  1 
IHs  shallow,  indiscreet  hjrpocrisy, 
To  seem  too  good  :  I  am  the  careless  Bertiand, 
The  honest,  undesigning,  plain,  blunt  num. 
The  follies  I  avow  cloak  those  I  hide. 
For  who  will  search  where  nothing  seems  eon- 

cealMI 
'Tis  rogues  of  solid,  prudent,  graye  demeanour, 
Excite  suspicion ;  men  on  whose  dark  brow 
Discretion,  with  his  iron  hand,  has  gray*d 
The  deep-markM  characters  of  thou^htfufaiess. 
Here  comes  my  uncle,  Tenerable  Gmldfordj 
Whom  I  could  honour,  were  he  not  the  sire 
Of  that  aspiring  boy,  who  fills  the  gap     [thee ! 
Twixt  me  and  fortune ; — Riyers,  how  I  hate 

Enter  GniLDroiD. 

How  fares  my  noble  uncle  1 

GuUd,  Honest  Bertrand ! 

I  must  complain  we  haye  so  seldom  met : 
Where  do  you  keepi   believe   me,   we  haye 
miss'd  you.  [me,  sir, 

Ber»  O,  my  good  lord  !  your  pardon — spare 
For  there  are  follies  in  a  young  man's  life. 
And  idle  thoughtless  hours,  which  I  should  blush 
To  lay  before  vour  wise  and  temperate  age. 

Cfwld.  Well,  be  it  so — ^youth  has  a  priyilege. 
And  I  should  be  asham'd  could  I  forget 
I  haye  myself  been  young,  and  harshly  chide 
This  not  ungraceful  gayety.     Yes,  Bertrand, 
Prudence  becomes  moroseness,  when  it  makes 
«A  rigid  inquisition  of  the  fault, 
Not  of  the  man,  perhaps,  but  of  his  youth. 
Foibles  that  shame  the  head  on  which  old  Time 
Has  shower'd  his  snow,  are  then  more  pardon- 
And  age  has  many  a  weakness  of  its  own.  [able. 

Ber.  Your  gentleness,  my  lord,  and  mild  re- 
proof. 
Correct  the  wanderings  of  misgijided  youth. 
More  than  rebuke  can  shame  me  into  virtue. 

Guild.  Saw  you  my  beauteous  ward,    the 
lady  Julia  1 

Ber.  She  passed  this  way,  and  with  her  your 
Your  Emmelina.  [fair  daughter, 

Guild.  Call  them  both  my  daughters ; 

For  scarce  is  Emmelina  more  belov'd 
Than  Julia,  the  dear  child  of  my  adoption. 
The  hour  approaches  too,  (and,  bless  it  heaven. 
With  thy  benigncst,  kindliest  influence  !) 
When  Julia  shall  indeed  become  my  daughter, 
Shall,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  will. 
Crown  the  impatient  vows  of  my  brave  son. 
And  richly  pay  him  for  his  dangers  past. 

Ber.  Ofl  have  I  wondered  how  the  gallant 
Youthful  and  ardent,  doting  to  excess,  [Rivers, 
Could  dare  the  dangers  of  uncertain  war. 
Ere  marriage  had  confirmed  his  claim  to  Julia. 

Guild.  'Twas  the  condition  of  her  father's  will. 
My  brave  old  fellow-soldier,  and  my  friend ! 
He  wished  to  see  our  ancient  houses  joined 
By  this,  our  children's  union ;  but  the  veteran 
So  hiffhiy  valued  military  prowess. 
That  he  bequeathed  bis  fortunes  and  his  daughter 
To  mv  young  Rivers,  on  these  terms  alone, 
yThat  he  should  early  gain  renown  in  arms ;       | 


And  if  he  from  the  Bald  letuiiwd  a  cyaqnmii. 
That  sun  which  saw  him  come  ▼ictogtious  hoiat 
Should  witness  their  espousah,    Tet  ha  coiih»< 

not! 
The  event  of  war  is  to  tha  brsya  imcaftain, 
Nor  can  desert  in  arms  ensure  snccan. 

Ber.  Yet  fame  speaks  loudly  of  his  sadf 
yalour.  [Oiiando^ 

Guild.  E'er  since  the  Italian  eoont,  tha  youi^. 
Afy  Rivers'  bosom  friend,  has  bean  my  goait, 
The  glory  of  my  son  is  all  his  thama : 
Oh !  he  recomUs  his  virtuss.vrith  soch  joy. 
Dwells  on  his  merit  with  a  zeal  so  warm. 
As  to  his  generous  heart  pays  back  again 
The  pnuii  he  bertow.. 

Ber.  Orlando*s  noble. 

He's  of  a  tender,  brave,  and  gallant  natore. 
Of  honour  most  romantic,  wiOi  such  graces 
As  charm  all  womankind. 

Guild.  And  here  comet  one. 

To  whom  the  story  of  Orlando's  praiaa 
Sounds  like  sweet  music. 

Ber.  What,  your  charming  daughter  t 

Yes,  I  suspect  she  loves  the  Italian  count : 

{Aside.y 
That  must  not  be.    Now  to  observe  her  doaaly. 

Enter  Ekhelika. 

GuUd.  Come  hither,  Emmelina:  wa  wtn 
speaking 
Of  the  young  Count  Orlando.    What  think  yon 
Of  this  accomplished  stranger  1 

Em.  {confused.)  Of  Orlando? 

Sir,  as  my  father's  guest,  my  brother's  friend, 
I  do  esteem  the  count. 

Guild.  Nay,  ha  has  maril 

Might  justify  thy  friendship,  if  ha  wanted 
The  claims  thou  mention*st ;   yet  I  mean  t<^ 
blame  him.  [my  father? 

Em.  Wliat  has  he  donel  How  has  ha  wroog'd. 
For  you  are  just,  and  are  not  angry  lightly  ; 
And  he  is  mild,  unapt  to  give  onence. 
As  you  to  be  offended. 

Guild.  Nay,  'tis  not  much : 

But  why  does  young  Orlando  shun  my  presence? 
Why  lose  that  cheerful  and  becoming  spirit 
Which  latoly   charmed  us  all!     Rivers  will' 

chide  us> 
Should  he  return  and  find  his  friend  unhappy. 
He  IS  not  what  he  was.     What  says  my  child  ? 

Em.  My  lord,  when  first  my  brother's  friend- 
arrived — 
Be  still,  my  heart —  (Aside.) 

Ber.  She  dares  not  use  his  name 

Her  brother's  friend  !  {Aside.) 

Em.  When  first  your  nolAs  guest 

Came  from  that  voyage  he  kindly  undertook 
To  ease  our  terrors  for  my  Rfvers'  safety, 
When  we  believed  him  dead,  he  seam'd  bmmI 

happy. 
And  shar'd  the  gen'ral  joy  his  presence  gave. 
Of  late  he  is  less  gay  ;  my  brother's  absence, 
(Or  I  mistake)  disturbs  his  friend's  repose : 
Nor  is  it  strange ;  one  mind  informs  them  l«di- 
Each  is  the  very  soul  that  warms  the  other, 
And  both  are  wretched  or  are  bless'd  tflgetlMr 

Ber.  Why  trembles  my  fair  cousin  ? 

Em.  CanldU 
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Thai  m  lovM  brother'a  liiii  has  b««i  indangeri 
Nor  M  a  strooff  emotion  1 

Btr.  (trameMuy.)  Genezooa  pity ! 

But  when  that  danger  has  to  long  been  paat, 
Yoo  ihoiild  foxget  your  tonora. 

Bph,  I  shall  never  ; 

For  when  I  think  that  danger  nNTung  from  friend- 
That  Rirers,  to  presenre  another's  life,  [ship  ; 
Ineurr'd  this  pera,  still  my  wonder  rises. 

Bcr.  And  wlqr  another^s  lifel  Why  not  Or- 
lando's 1 
Such  eautioa  more  betrays  than  honest  freedom. 

OmUL  He's  still  the  same,  the  gibing,  thon^t- 
loss  Bertrand, 
Serere  of  raeecb,  but  innocent  of  malice. 

lExU  GuiLDroao  :  Emmilina  going. 

Ber.  Stay,  my  fair  cousin !  still  with  adverse 

Am  I  behddl    Had  I  Orlando's  fonn,      [eyes 

I  mean,  were  I  like  him  your  hrother'i  frima^ 

Then  would  tout  looks  be  turned  thus  coldly 

on  me  f  [nothii^^ 

Sm,  Bat  that  I  know  your  lerity  means 
And  that  your  heart  accords  not  with  your 
This  would  ofiend  me.  [tongue, 

Ber,  Come,  confess  the  truth, 

That  this  gay  Florentine,  this  Tuscan  rover, 
Has  won  your  easy  heart,  and  given  you  his : 
I  know  the  whole ;  I'm  of  his  secret  council ; 
Ha  haa  confess'd — 

£!m.  Ha !  what  has  he  confess'd  1 

Ber,  That  you  are  wondrous  fair :  nay,  noth- 
ing faither: 
How  dis^pointment  fires  her  angry  cheek  ! 

Touraelf  have  told  the  rest,  your  looks  avow  it. 
Your  eyaa  arc  honest,  nor  conceal  the  secret. 
JSm.  Know,  sir,  that  virtue  no  concealment 


So  far  from  dreading,  she  solicits  notice. 
And  wishes  every  secret  thought  she  harbours. 
Bare  to  the  eye  of  men,  as  'tis  to  heaven. 

Ber.  Yet  mark  me  well :  trust  not  Orlando's 
truth; 
The  citron  groves  have  heard  his  amorous  vows 
Breath'd  out  to  many  a  beauteous  maid  of 

Florence ; 
Bred  in  thoee  softer  climes,  his  roving  heart 
Ne'er  leam'd  to  think  fidelity  a  virtue ; 
He  laughs  at  tales  of  British  constancy. 
But  see,  Orlando  comes — he  seeks  you  here. 
With  eyes  bent  downwards,  folded  arms,  pale 
Disorder'd  looks,  and  negligent  attire,  [cheeks, 
And  an  the  careless  equipage  of  love,      [blood 
He  bends  this  vyay.     Why  does  the  mounting 
rhna  crimson  your  fair  cheek  1    He  does  not 

see  us; 
m  venture  to  disturb  his  meditations, 
And  instantly  return.  \^Ex%t  BiRraAND. 

Em.  No  m<^e ;  but  leave  me. 

He's  talkative,  but  harmless ;  rude,  but  honest ; 
FuUer  of  mirth  than  mischief.   See,  they  meet — 
rhis  wav  they  come ;  why  am  I  thus  alarm'd  1 
What  is  t  to  me  that  here  Orlando  comes  1 
Oh,  for  a  little  portion  of  that  art 
Un^renerous  men  ascribe  to  our  whole  sex ! 
A  httle  artifice  were  prudence  now  : 
But  I  have  ndne  ;  my  poor  unpractis'd  heart 
Is  so  unknowing  of  dissimulation, 


So  little  skiU'd  to  seem  the  thing  it  is  not, 
That  if  my  lips  are  mute,  my  looks  betray  mm. 

JU'cnter  BaaTiAND  with  Orlanoo. 

Ber.  Now  to  alarm  her  heart,  and  search  out 

his.  (Atide.) 

Or,  We  crave  your  pardon,  beauteous  Em- 

melina. 

If  rudely  we  intrude  upon  your  thought! ; 

Thoughts  pure  as  infants'  dreams  or   angela' 

wishes. 

And  gentle  as  the  breast  from  vrhich  they  spring. 

Em.  Be  still,  my  heart,  nor  let  him  see  thy 

weakness.  (Atide.) 

We  are  much  bound  to  thank  you,  cousin  Ber- 

trand. 
That  since  your  late  return,  the  Count  Orlando 
Appears  once  more  among  us.    Say,  my  knd. 
Why  have  vou  shunn'd  your  friends' /ocietyl 
Was  it  well  dohe  ?    My  father  bade  me  chide 

you; 
I  am  not  made  for  chiding,  but  he  bade  me ; 
He  says,  no  more  you  rise  at  early  dawn 
With  him  to  chase  the  boar :  I  pleaded  for  you ; 
Told  him  'twas  savage  sport. 

Or.  what  was  his  answer  t 

Em.  He  said  'twas   sport   for  heroes,  and 
made  heroes ; 
That  hunting  was  the  very  school  of  war, 
Taught  our  brave  youth  to  shine  in  nobler  fields, 
Preserv'd  them  from  the  rust  of  dull  inaction, 
Train'd  them  for  arms,  and  fitted  them  for  con* 
quest. 
Or.  0,  my  fair  advocate  !  scarce  can  I  grieve 
To  have  done  wrong,  since  my  offence  haa 
So  sweet  a  pleader.  [gain'd 

Ber.  {aside.)  So,  I  like  this  well; 

Full  of  respect,  but  cold. 

Em.  My  lord,  your  pardon , 

My  father  waits  my  coming ;  I  attend  him. 

[Exit. 

Ber.  In  truth,  my  lord,  you're  a  right  happy 
man; 
Her  parting  look  proclaims  that  you  are  blest ; 
The  crimson  blushes  on  her  cheek  display'd 
A  gentle  strife  'twixt  modesty  and  love  : 
Discretion  strove  to  dash  the  rising  joy. 
But  conquering  love  prevailed  and  told  the  tale. 
My  lord,  you  answer  not. 

Or.  What  shall  I  say! 

Oh,  couldst  thou  read  my  heart ! 

Ber.  The  hour  is  come 

When  my  impatient  friendship  claims  that  trust 
Which  I  so  oft  have  press'd,  and  you  have 

rromis'd. 
cannot  tell  thee  :  'tis  a  tale  of  guDt ; 
How  shall  I  speak  1  my  resolution  sickens ; 
All  virtuous  men  will  uiun  me,  thou  wilt  scorn 
And  fly  the  foul  contagion  of  my  crime,     [me, 
Ber.  My  bosom  is  not  steel'd  with  that  harsh 
prudence 
Which  would  reproach  thy  failings :  tell  me  all ; 
The  proudest  heart  loves  to  repose  its  faults 
Upon  a  breast  that  has  itself  a  tincture 
Of  human  weakness  :  I  have  frailties  trjo, 
Frailties  that  teach  me  how  to  pity  thine. 
What !  silent  still  1    Thou  lo^'st  my  beauteooa 
Have  I  not  guess'd  ^  [couain  } 
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Or,  I  own  Uiat  she  hat  channi 

Might  wann  a  frozen  ttoic  into  love, 
Tempt  hermits  back  again  to  that  bad  world 
They  had  rcnounc'd,  and  make  relifrious  "T" 
Forgetful  of  their  holy  vows  *«»  hmur  _ . 
Yes,  Bertrand— come,  Til  tell  thee  all  my  weak- 
Thou  hast  a  tender,  sympathizing  heart —  [ness ; 
Thou  art  not  rigid  to  a  friend's  defects. 
That  heavenly  form  I  Tiew  with  eyes  as  cold 
As  marble  images  of  hfelcss  saints  ; 
I  see  and  know  the  workmanship  divine ; 
My  judgment  owns  her  exquisite  perfections, 
Bat  my  rebellious  heart  denies  her  claim. 

Ber.  What  do  I  hear !  you  lore  her  not ! 

Or.  Oh !  Bertrand  ! 

For  pity  do  not  hate  me  ;  but  thou  must. 
For  am  I  not  at  variance  with  myself? 
Yet  shall  I  wrong  her  ventle,  trusting  nature, 
And  spurn  the  heart  I  labour'd  to  obtain  1 
She  loves  me,  Bertrand :  oh !   too  sure   she 
loves  me  :  [sion ; 

Loves  me  with  tenderest,  truest,  chastest  pas- 
Loves  me,  oh,  barb'rous  fate  !  as  I  love — Julia. 

Ber.  Heard  I  aright  1    Did  you  not  speak  of 
Julia  1 
Julia !  the  lovely  ward  of  my  good  uncle  1 
Julia !  the  mistress  of  your  friend,  of  Rivers  1 

Or.  Go  on,  so  on,  and  urge  me  with  my  guilt ; 
Display  my  crmie  in  all  its  native  blackness  ; 
Tell  mo  some  legend  of  infernal  falsehood. 
Tell  me  tfbme  dreadful  tale  of  perjurM  friends. 
Of  trust  betrayed,  of  innocence  deceived  : 
Place  the  dire  chronicle  before  my  eyes  ; 
Inflame  the  horror,  ag^vatc  the  guilt : 
That  I  may  see  the  evils  which  await  me, 
Nor  pull  such  fatal  mischiefs  on  my  head, 
As  with  my  ruin  must  involve  the  fate 
Of  all  I  love  on  eartli. 

Ber.  Just  as  I  wi&h.       (Aside.) 

Or.  Thou  know^st  I  left  my  native  Italy, 
Directed  hither  by  Uie  noble  Rivers, 
To  ease  his  father's  fears,  who  thought  he  fell 
Ld    that   engagement  where   we    both    were 

wounded. 
His  was  a  glorious  wound,  gain'd  in  the  cause 
Of  generous  friendship  :  for  a  hostile  spear, 
Aim'd  at  my  breast,  Rivers  in  his  rcceiv*d, 
•Sav'd  my  devoted  life,  and  won  my  soul. 

Ber.  So  far  I  knew ;  but  what  of  Emmelina  1 

Or.  Whether  her  gentle  beauties  first  allur'd 


me. 


Or  whether  peaceful  scenes  and  rural  shades, 

Or  leisure,  or  the  want  of  other  objects, 

Or  solitude,  apt  to  engender  love, 

Engaged  my  soul,  I  know  not ;  but  I  lov'd  her. 

We  w%re  together  always,  till  the  habit 

-Grew  into  Bomething  like  necessity. 

When  Emmelina  left  m^  I  was  sad, 

Nor  knew  a  joy  till  Emmelina  came  ; 

Her  nod  society  amus*d  my  mind, 

Fiird  up  my  vacant  heart,  and  touch'd  my  soul : 

Twaw  gratitude,  'twas  friendship,  'twas  esteem, 

Twas  reason,  'twas   persuasion, — ^nay,  'twas 

Ber.  But  where  was  Julia !  [love. 

Or.  Oh  !  too  soon  she  came ; 

For  when  I  saw  that  wondrous  form  of  beauty, 
I  stood  entranced,  like  some  astronomer, 
WhO|  as  he  views  the  bright  expanse  of  heaven, 


Finds  a  new  star.    I  gu*d,  ud 
Gaz'd,  and  forgot  the  tender 
Gaz'd,  and  fontol  the  gen' roue,  tmtting 
Forgot  my  faith,  my  friendship,  and  my  boooor! 
jSer.  Does  Julia  know  your  lovo  t 
Or.  Forbid  it,  heaven! 

What !  think'at  thon  I  am  so  iar  gone  m  gidt 
As  boldly  to  avow  it  ?    Bertrand,  no ; 
For  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  spadoua  euth, 
I  would  not  wrong  my  friend,  or  danm  my  bm- 
our.  [self. 

Ber.  Trust  me,  you  think  loo  haxdlj  of  your- 
Or.  Tliink  I  have  lodg'd  a  secret  in  thy  bvetst 
On  which  my  peace,  my  fame,  my  aU  depends ; 
Long  have  1  struggled  with  the  £ual  truth, 
And  scarce  have  dar'd  to  breathe  it  to  myself: 
For,  oh  !  too  surely  the  first  downwaid  step. 
The  treacherous  path  that  leads  to  guilty  deeds, 
Is  to  make  sin  familiar  to  the  thou^ts.    [ExiL 
Ber.  Am  I  awake  1     No :  'tis  deinaioii  all ! 
My  wildest  wishes  never  soar'd  to  this ; 
Fortune  anticipates  my  plot :  he  loves  her. 
Loves  just  whom  I  would  have  him  love— loves 

Julia! 
Orlando,  yes,  1*11  play  thee  at  my  will ; 
Poor  puppet !  thou  hast  trusted  to  my  hand 
The  strings  by  which  I'll  move  thee  to  thy  iiia^ 
And  make  thee  too  the  instrument  of  vengeance, 
Of  glorious  vengeance  on  the  man  I  hate.  [EsiL 

ACT  n. 

Enter  Julia  aiuL  Ekxbliva.    ■ 

JuHa.  How  many  cares  perplex  the  maid  who 
loves ! 
Cares  which  the  vacant  heart  can  never  know. 
You  fondly  tremble  for  a  brother's  life  ; 
Orlando  mourns  the  absence  of  a  friend ; 
Guildford  is  anxious  for  a  son's  renown ; 
In  my  poor  heart  your  various  terrors  meet, 
With  added  fears  and  fonder  apprehensions  : 
They  all  unite  in  me,  I  feel  for  all. 
His  life,  his  fame,  hu  absence,  and  his  kyve ; 
For  he  may  live  to  see  his  native  home, 
And  he  may  live  to  bless  a  sister's  hopes, 
May  live  to  gratify  impatient  friendship, 
May  live  to  crown  a  father's  house  with  boBOor, 
May  live  to  glory,  yet  be  dead  to  love. 

Em.  Forbear  these  fears;  they  woond  my 
brother's  honour: 
JuUa !  a  brave  man  must  be  ever  faithfol ; 
Cowards  alone  dare  venture  to  be  false ; 
Cowards  alone  dare  injure  trusting  virtue, 
And  with  bold  perjuries  affiront  high  heaven. 

Julia.  I  know  his  faith,  and  venerate  his  vir- 
I  know  liis  heart  is  tender  av  'tis  brave ;  [tues ; 
That  all  his  father's  worth,  his  sister's  softness, 
Meet  in  his  generous  breast — and  yet  I  fear— 
Whoever  lov'd  hke  me,  and  did  not  fear ! 

Enter  GuiLoroan. 

Guild.  "Wliere  are  my  friends,  my  daoghter? 
where  is  Julia? 
How  shall  I  speak  the  fulness  of  my  heart  * 
My  son,  my  Rivers,  will  this  day  retom. 

Em.  My  dearest  brother ! 

Julia.  Ha !  my  RiTen  cones ! 

Propitious  heaven ! 
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And  jet  my  Mm  tmnblea. 

Mm.  Hftve  I  not  caiue  t  my  Riven  comn ! 
I  dmd  to  eek,  aad  yet  I  die  to  hetr.  [bnthowl 
My  knd— yoo  know  the  tenne — 

Gmild.  He  comes  a  concpieror ! 

He  cmnm  as  OnUdiord's  son  should  ever  come ! 
The  bnttle's  o*er,  the  Enjjlish  aims  sncceeaftil, 
And  Rirtn,  like  an  English  warrior,  hastes 
To  lay  his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  beauty.    lExit. 

Jntia.  My  joy  oppresses  me ! 

Em.  And  see,  Orlando  ! 

How  wiU  tbe  welcome  news  transport  his  soul, 
A«dni«biidioopii>gh.«t!  witli  cration  teU 

him. 
Lest  iSbm  o'erwfaelming  r^ure  be  too  much 
Forhii  dejected  mind. 

EnUr  Oai^Aicno  and  BsaTiAND. 


M}F  lord  Orlando, 
Wherefore  that  troubled  air  t  no  more  tou  dwell 
On  yoor  once  darlinstheme ;  you  speak  no  more 
The  praises  of  four  Kivers ;  is  he  changed! 
Is  he  not  stiO  the  gallant  friend  you  Iov*d, 
As  virtaons  and  as  valiant  1 

Or.  Still  the  same  ; 

He  most  be  ever  virtuous,  ever  valiant. 

An.  If  Rivers  is  the  same,  then  must  I  think 
Orlando  greatly  changed ;  you  speak  not  of  him, 
Nor  looff  for  his  return,  as  you  were  wont 
How  did  yon  use  to  spend  the  livelong  day, 
In  telling  some  new  wonders  of  your  nriend. 
Till  niffht  broke  in  upon  th'  unfinish'd  tale ; 
And  when  *twas  o*er,  you  would  begin  again, 
And  we  again  would  listen  with  delight, 
"With  hmuL  delight,  as  if  we  had  not  heard  it ! 
Doea  Riven  less  deserve,  or  ypu  less  love  1 

Or.  Have  I  not  lov'd  him  1  was  my  friendship 
"When  any  nraised  his  glories  in  the  field  1    [cold 
My  raptorM  heart  has  bounded  at  the  tale ! 
Methouflfat  I  grew  illustrious  from  his  glory. 
And  rich  from  his  renown ;  to  hear  him  praised, 
More  proud  than  if  I  had  achievM  his  deeds. 
And  reap'd  myself  the  harvest  of  his  fame. 
How  have  I  trembled  for  a  life  so  dear, 
When  his  too  ardent  soul,  despising  caution, 
Has  nlung'd  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  war, 
As  if  in  love  with  danger. 

Jmba.  Valiant  Rivers ! 

does  thy  ^[reatness  justify  my  love  ! 
r.  He*s  distant  far,  so  I  may  safely  praise 
,    him.  {Andt.) 

I  dani  some  merit  in  my  love  of  Rivers, 
Since  I  admire  the  virtues  that  eclipse  me  ; 
With  pleasure  I  survey  those  dazzling  heights 
My  gay,  inactive  temper  cannot  reach. 

Jni.  Spoke  like  my  honest  cousin.    Then, 
Orlando, 
Since  ench  the  love  you  bear  your  noble  friend, 
How  will  your  heart  sustain  the  mightyjoy 
The  news  I  tell  will  give  von?     Yes,  Orlando, 
Restrain  the  transports  of  your  grateful  friend- 

ibip. 
And  hear  with  moderation,  hear  me  tell  you 
That  Riven  will  return — 

Or.  Howl  wfaeni 

Em.  ,    This  day. 

Or.  Impossible! 

Bcr,       Then  all  my  schemes  are  air.  {Aatde.) 


Em.    To-day  I   shall  embiice  my 

brother!  [her  right  1 

Julia.  You  droop,  my  lord  :  did  you  not  hear 
She  told  you  that  your  Rivers  would  return, 
Would  come  to  crown  your  friendship  and  our 
hopes.  [friend  t 

Or.  He  is  most  welcome !    Is  he  not  my 
You  say  my  Rivers  comes.     Thy  arm,  good 
Bertrand. 
Ber.  Joy  to  us  all ;  joy  to  the  Count  Orlando !  ' 
Weak  man,  take  care.       {Aside  to  OaLAnno.) 
Em.  My  lord !  you  are  not  well. 

Ber.  Surprise  and  joy  oppress  him ;  I  myself 
Partake  his  transports.     House,  my  lord,  for 
Em.  How  is  it  with  you  now  1  [shame. 

Or.  Quite  well — His  past. 

Ber.  The  wonder^s  past,  and  naught  but  jfrf 
remains.  ik.' 

Enter  GuiLnroan  and  Rivers. 

GuOd.  He's  come !  he's  here !  I  have  em- 
braced my  warrior ; 
Now  take  me,  heav'n,  I  have  liv*d  long  enough. 

Julia.  My  lord,  my  Rivers ! 

Eh.  'Tis  my  Julia's  self! 

My  Ufe ! 

Julia.  My  hero !    Do  I  then  behold  thee  1 
'  Riv.  Oh,  my  full  heart !  expect  not  vrocds, 

Em.  Rivers !  [my  JuUa ! 

Riv.  My  sister  I  what  an  hour  is  this  t 

My  own  Orlando,  too ! 

Or.  My  noble  friend ! 

Riv.  This  is  such  prodigality  of  bliss, 
I  scarce  can  think  it  real.     Honest  Bertrand, 
Your  hand;   yours,  my  Orlando,    yonrs,    my 
And  as  a  hand,  I  have  a  heart  for  all;       [father; 
Love  has  enlarg'd  it ;  from  excess  of  love 
I  am  become  more  capable  of  friendship. 
My  dearest  Julia ! 

Guild.  She  is  thine,  my  son,         [her. 

Thou  hast  deserv*d  her  nobly ;  thou  hast  won 
Fulfiird  the  terms — 

Riv.  Therefore  I  dare  not  ask  her ; 

I  would  not  claim  my  Julia  as  a  debt. 
But  take  her  as  a  ^ift ;  and,  oh !  I  swear 
It  is  the  dearest,  nchest,  choicest  gift, 
Tlie  bounty  of  indulgent  heaven  could  grant. 

(GuiLOPORD  joins  their  kemde.) 

Julia.  Spare  me,  my  lord. — As  yet  I  scarce 
have  seen  you. 
Confusion  stops  my  tongue — ^yet  I  vnll  own. 
If  there  be  truth  or  faith  in  vroman's  vows, 
Then  you  have  still  been  present  to  this  henrt. 
And  not  a  thought  has  wander'd  from  its  doty. 
[Exeunt  Julia  and  Ehmilina. 

Rio.  {looking  after  Julia. )  Oh,  generous  ^nlia ! 

Or.  {aside  to  ner.)  Mark  how  much  she  loves 
him !  [fond  sex  have  always  ready. 

Ber.  {aside  to  Or.)  Mere  words,  which  the 

Riv.  Forgive  me,  good  Orlando,  best  of  friends ! 
How  my  soul  joys  to  meet  thee  on  this  shore  ! 
Thus  to  embrace  thee  in  my  much-lov'd  Eng- 
land !  [of  heroes. 

Guild.  England !  the  land  of  worth,  the  soil 
Where  great  Elizabeth  the  sceptre  sways, 
O'er  a  free,  ^orious,  rich,  and  happy  peojrie  ! 
Philosophy,  not  cloister'd  up  in  schools, 
The  speculative  dream  of  idle  monks, 
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AttirM  in  attic  robe,  here  roams  at  large ; 
Wiadom  is  wealth}  and  science  is  renown 
Here  sacred  laws  protect  the  meanest  subject. 
The  bread  that  toil  procures  fair  freedom  sweet- 
And  every  peasant  eats  his  homely  meal      [ens, 
Content  and  free,  lord  of  his  small  domain. 

Riv,  Past  are  those  Gothic  days,  and,  thanks 
to  heav'n, 
They  are  for  ever  past,  when  English  subjects 
Were  bom  the  vassals  of  some  tyrant  lord  ! 
When  free-soul'd  men  were  basely  handed  down 
To  the  next  heir,  transmitted  with  their  lands, 
The  shameful  legacy,  from  sire  to  son !     [boy, 

OuUd.  But  while  thy  generous  soul,  my  noble 
Justly  abhors  oppression,  yet  revere 
The  plain  stem  virtues  of  our  rough  forefathers : 

2,  never  mav  the  gallant  sons  of  England 
ose  their  plain,  manly,  native  character, 
Forego  the  glorious  charter  nature  gave  them, 
Beyond  what  kings  can  give,  or  laws  bestow  ; 
Tfaiair  candour,  courage,  constancy,  and  truth ! 
[Exeuni  GniLoroRD  and  Rivbrs. 
-'    Or.  Stay,  Bertrand,  stay — Oh,  pity  my  dis- 
traction ! 
This  heart  was  never  made  to  hide  its  feelings ; 
I  had  near  betray*d  myself. 

Bar,  I  trembled  for  you ; 

Remember  that  the  eye  of  love  is  piercing. 
And  Emmelina  markM  you. 

Or.  'Tis  too  much : 

My  artless  nature  cannot  bear  disguise. 
Tnink  what  I  felt  when  unsuspecting  Rivers 
PressM  me  with  gen'rous  rapture  to  his  bosom, 
Ptofess'd  an  honest  joy,  and  caird  me  friend ! 
I  felt  myself  a  traitor :  yet  I  swear, 
Yes,  by  that  Power  who  sees  the  thou^ts  of 
I  swear,  I  love  the  gallant  Rivers  more      [men, 
Than  liffht  or  life !  I  love,  but  yet  I  fear  him : 
I  shrank  before  the  lustre  of  his  virtue — 
I  felt  as  I  had  wronged  him — felt  abashM. 
I  cannot  bear  this  conflict  in  my  soul. 
And  therefore  have  resolv'd — 

Ber.  On  what  1 

Or.  To  fly. 

Ber.  To  fly  from  Julia  1 

Or.  Yes,  to  fly  from  all. 

From  every  thing  I  love ;  to  fly  from  Rivers, 
From  Emmelina,  from  myself,  from  thee  : 
From  Julia  1  no — that  were  impossible. 
For  I  shall  bear  her  image  in  my  soul ; 
It  is  a  part  of  me,  the  dearest  part ; 
So  closely  interwoven  with  my  being, 
That  I  can  never  lose  the  dear  remembrance, 
Till  I  am  robb*d  of  life  and  her  together. 

Ber.  *Ti8  cowardice  to  fly. 

Or.  ♦Tis  death  to  stay. 

Ber.  Where  would  you  got     How  lost  in 
thought  he  stands !  (Aside.) 

A  vulgar  villain  now  would  use  persuasion. 
And  by  his  very  earnestness  betray 
The  thing  he  meant  lo  hide  ;  Til  coolly  wait. 
Till  the  occasion  shows  me  how  to  act, 
Then  turn  it  to  my  purpose.     Ho !  Orlando  I 
Where  would  you  go  1 

Or.        To  solitude,  to  hopeless  banishment ! 
Yes,  I  will  shroud  my  youth  in  those  dark  cells 
Where  disappointment  steals  devotion's  namci,  I 
To  cheat  the  wretched  votary  into  ruin ;  ' 


There  will  I  live  in  lore  widnumy ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sight  of  mirth  pro&ae  my  gntf^ 
The  sound  of  joy  shall  never  chaim  my  ear, 
Nor  music  reach  it,  save  when  the  alow  bell 
Wakes  the  dull  brotherhood  to  lifeless  pmyer. 
Then,  when  the  slow-retreating  world  recedes^ 
When  warm  desires  are  cold,  and  paasMm  dead, 
And  all  things  but  my  JuUa  are  forgotten, 
One  thought  of  her  shall  fire  ny  languid  seal, 
Chase  the  faint  orison,  and  feed  despair. 

Ber.  What!  with  monastic,  lasy  drones  retire, 
And  chant  cold  hymns  vrkh  holy  hypocrites! 
First  perish  all  the  sex  !  ibihid  it,  manhood  i 
Where  is  your  nobler  self!  for  shame,  Orlsado , 
Renounce  this  superstitious,  whining  weaknesi, 
Or  I  shaU  blush  to  thmk  I  caU*d  yon  fiiend. 

Or.  What  can  Idol  [liage 

Ber.  {after  a  jtause.)  Beg  shell  defer  the  mar 
But  for  one  single  day ;  do  this,  and  leave 
The  rest  to  me :  she  shall  be  thine. 

Or.  How  aayst  thou! 

What,  wrong  her  virtue  1 

Ber.  Still  this  cant  of  Tirtoe  I 

This  pomp  of  words,  this  phrase  without  a 

,  meaning! 
I  grant  that  honour's  something,  manly  honour ; 
Pd  fight,  Pd  bum,  Pd  bleed,  Pd  die  for  heoonr ; 
But  what's  this  virtue  t 

Or.  Ask  you  what  it  iai 

Why,  'tis  what  libertines  themselves  adore ; 
'Tis  that  which  wakens  love  and  kindlea  n^>tuie, 
Beyond  the  rosy  hp  or  starry  eye. 
Virtue !  'tis  that  which  gives  a  secret  force 
To  common  charms ;  but  to  true  kyvehness 
Lends  colouring  celestial.     Such  its  power. 
That  she  who  minifters  to  guilty  pleasures, 
Assumes  its  semblance  when  she  most  woald 
Virtue  !  'tis  that  ethereal  energy  [ple*K| 

Which  gives  to  body  spirit,  soul  to  beauty.  [ExiL 

Ber.  Curse  on  his  principles !     Yet  I  shaU 
shake  them ; 
Yes,  I  will  bend  his  spirit  to  my  will. 
Now,  while  'tis  warm  with  passion,  and  will  tike 
Whatever  mould  my  forming  hand  will  give  iL 
'Tis  worthy  of  my  genius !     Then  I  love 
This  Emmelina :  trae,  she  loves  not  me, 
But,  should  young  Rivers  die,  his  father's  lands 
Would  then  be  mine — ^is  Rivers,  then,  immortal? 
Come— Guildford's  lands,  and  his  prood  daugh- 
ter's hand,  [genius! 
Are  worth  some  thought.     Aid  me,  ye  Mffjfn  to 
Love,  mischief,  poverty,  revenge,  and  envy ! 

lExit  BaiTRAND. 

Enter  Emmelina  and  Rivebs,  Udkmg. 

Em.  Yet  do  not  blame  Orlando,  good  my 
brother;  [tov'd; 

He's  still  the  same,  that  brave  frank  heart  you 
Only  his  temper's  chang'd,  he  is  grown  sad ; 
But  that's  no  fault,  I  only  am  to  blame ; 
Fond,  foolish  heart,  to  give  itself  away 
To  one  who  gave  me  nothing  in  return  1 
Riv.   How's  thisi    my  father  said  Orlando 

lov'd  thee. 
Em,  Indeed  I  thought  so ;  he  was  kinder  once; 
Nay,  still  he  loves,  or  my  poor  heart  deceives  me. 
jRtv.  If  he  has  wrong'd  thee !  yet  I  know  he 
could  not ; 
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id  Hlbiit  soul  M  all  made  up  of  Tirtuet, 
And  1  would  rmther  doubt  myself  than  hun. 
Yet  tell  me  all  the  story  of  your  loves. 
And  let  <  brother's  fondness  sooth  thy  cares. 

Em,  When  to  this  castle  first  Orlando  came, 
A  welcome  guest  to  all,  to  me  most  welcome ; 
Yes,  spite  of  maiden  shame  and  burning  blushes, 
l^et  me  confess  he  was  most  welcome  to  me ! 
■At  firet  my  fooUdii  heart  so  much  deceived  me, 
1  thought  I  loT*d  him  for  my  brother's  sake ; 
fint  when  I  closely  search'd  this  bosom  traitor, 
i  found,  alas !  I  lor'd  him  for  his  own. 

Rim,  Blush  not  to  own  it ;  'twasawell-plac'd 
I  gkity  in  the  merit  of  my  fnend,  [name ! 

And  lore  my  sister  more  for  lonng  him. 

Bwi.  Hatalk'dofyou;  I  listen'd  with  delight, 
And  fimded  'twas  the  subject  only  charm'd  me ; 
But  when  Orlando  chose  another  theme, 
Forsive  me,  Rivers,  but  I  listen'd  still 
WiUk  undiminiah'd  joy — ^he  talk'd  of  lore, 
Nor  was  that  theme  less  grateful  than  the  former. 
'I  seem'd  the  very  idol  of  his  soul ; 
Rivers,  he  said,  would  thank  me  for  the  friend- 
I  bore  to  his  Orlando  ;  I  believ'd  him.       [ship 
Julia  was  absent  then-— but  what  of  Julia  ? 

Rh.  Ay,  what  of  her  indeed  1  why  nam'd 
you  Julia  t 
You  could  not  surely  think  1  no,  that  were  wild. 
WBy  did  yon  mention  Julia  1 

Em.  (eonfuMtdly.)  Nay,  'twas  nothing, 

*Twas  accioent,  nor  had  my  words  a  meaning ; 
If  I  did  name  her — 'twas  to  note  the  time — 
'  To  mark  the  period  of  Orlando's  coldness. 
The  circumstance  was  casual,  and  but  meant 
To  date  the  change ;  it  aim'd  at  nothing  farther. 

Rim.  {mgiiated.)   'Tis  very  like — no  more — 
rm  satisfied — 
Yon  talk  as  I  had  doubts :  what  doubts  have  1 1 
Why  do  you  labour  to  destroy  suspicions 
Which  never  had  a  birth  1    Is  she  not  mine  1 
Mine  by  the  fondest  ties  of  dear  affection  1 — 
But  did  Orlando  change  at  her  return  1 
'Did  he  grow  cold  1    It  could  not  be  for  that ; 
You  may  mistake.  And  yet  you  said  'twas  then : 
'Was  it  freeisdy  then^    I  only  ask 
For  the  fond  love  I  bear  my  dearest  sister. 

Em.  'Twas  as  I  said.  [melina . 

Rim.  {recovering  himself  .)  He  loves  thee,  £m- 
These  starts  of  passion,  this  unquiet  temper, 
'Betray  how  much  he  loves  thee  :  yea,  my  sister, 
Ha  {ears  to  lose  thee,  fears  his  father's  will 
May  dash  his  rising  hopes,  nor  give  thee  to  him. 

Em.  Oh,  flatterer !    thus  to  sooth  my  easy 
With  talee  of  possible,  unlikely  bliss  !      [nature 
''Because  it  may  be  true,  my  credulous  heart 
Whispers  it  is,  and  fondly  loves  to  cherish 
TIm  feeble  glimmering  of  a  sickly  hcpe.       [age 

Rim.  This  precious  moment,  worth  a  tedious 
"Of  vulgar  time,  I've  storn  from  love  and  Julia ; 
She  waits  my  coming,  and  a  longer  stay 
Were  treason  to  her  beauty  and  my  love. 
IXiubta   vanish,    fears    recede,    and    fondness 
triun^s.  lExeunt. 

ACT  HL 

ScENi — A  OardtiL 

.EwL  Why  do  my  feet  unbidden  seek  this 
grove  t 


Why  do  I  trace  his  stenel  I  thouflht  hfan  hen  ■ 
This  is  his  hour  of  walking,  and  £ese  ahadea ; 
His  daily  haunt :  oft  have  they  heard  his  vows  : 
Ah !  fatal  vows,  which  stole  my  peace  away  ! 
But  now  he  shuns  my  presence :  yet  who  knows, 
Ho  may  not  be  ungrateful,  but  unhappy  ! 
Yes,  he  will  come  to  clear  his  past  offences, 
With  such  prevailing  eloquence  will  plead, 
So  mourn  his  former  faults,  so  blame  his  cold- 
ness, 
And  bv  ten  thousand  graceful  ways  repah:  them. 
That  I  shall  think  I  never  was  offended. 
He  comes,  and  every  doubt's  at  once  dispell'd : 
'Twas  fiuicy  all ;  he  never  meant  to  wrong  me. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or.  Why  at  this  hour  of  universal  joy,  [tore, 
When  every  heart  beats  high  with  gratefol  rap- 
And  pleasure  dances  her  enchanting  round ; 
O,  tell  me  why,  at  this  auspicious  hour, 
You  ouit  the  joyful  circle  of  your  frienda : 
Rob  social  pleasure  of  its  sweetest  charm. 
And  leave  a  void  e'en  in  the  happiest  hearts. 
An  aching  void  which  only  you  can  fiD  1 
Why  do  you  seek  these  unfrequented  shades  1 
Why  court  these  rioomy  haunts,  unfit  for  beauty. 
But  made  for  meditation  and  misfortune  1 

Em.  I  might  retort  the  charge,  my  lord  Or« 
lando ! 
I  might  inquire  how  the  lov'd  friend  of  Rivert, 
Whom  he  has  held  deep-rooted  in  his  heart 
Beyond  a  brother's  dearness,  sav'd  his  life. 
And  cherish'd  it  when  sav'd  beyond  his  own  ;-— 
I  might  inquire,  why,  when  this  Rivers  comes, 
After  long  tedious  months  of  expectation. 
Alive,  victorious,  and  as  firm  in  friendshm 
As  fondness  could  have  wish'd,  or  fancy  feign'd  * 
I  might  inquire  why  thus  Orlando  shuns  him—  • 
Wh^  thus  he  courts  this  melancholy  gloom. 
As  if  he  were  at  variance  with  delight, 
And  scom'd  to  mingle  in  the  general  joy ! 

Or.  Oh,  my  fair  monitress !    I  have  deserv'd 
Your  gentle  censure.    Henceforth  I'll  be  gay. 

Em,  Julia  complains  too  of  you. 

Or.  Ah  !  does  Julia  1 

If  Julia  chides  me,  I  have  err*d  indeed : 
For  harshness  is  a  stranger  to  her  nature,  [fore  T 
But  why  does  she  complain  1  O,  tell  me  where- 
That  I  may  soon  repair  the  unwilling  crime. 
And  prove  my  heart  at  least  ne'er  meant  to 

Em.  Why  so  alarm'd  !  [wrong  her. 

Or.  Alarm'd ! 

Em.  Indeed,  you  seem'd  so. 

Or.  Sure  you  mistake.     Alarm'd !  oh  no,  I 
was  not ; 
There  was  no  cause — I  could  not  be  alarm'd 
Upon  so  slight  a  ground.    Something  you  said« 
But  what,  I  know  not,  o(  your  friend. 

Em.  Of  Julia! 

Or.  That  Julia  was  displeased — was  it  not  sot 
'Twas  that,  or  something  like  it. 

Em.  She  complaint 

That  you  avoid  her. 

Or.  How  !  that  I  avoid  her  % 

Did  Julia  say  so  1  ah !  you  had  forgot — 
It  could  not  be. 

Em.  Why  ve  you  Ivrrifiedt 

Or.  Nd 
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JMot  tcrrififld — I  am  not--^at  wm  tboM    [iqg ; 
Her  yeiy  woids  ^  you  might  mistake  bermoan- 
Pid  Julia  say  Orlando  ahunn'd  her  pretence  1 
Oh !  did  she,  could  she  say  so  1 

Em.  If  she  did, 

Wliy  this  disorder  1  there*8  no  cause. 

Or.  No  cause  ? 

Oh !  there's  a  cause  of  dearer  worth  than  em- 
pire! 
Quick  let  me  fly,  and  find  the  fair  upbraider ; 
Tell  her  she  wrongs  me,  tell  her  I  would  die 
Rather  than  meet  her  anger.  (EuumuNAfainiM.) 

Ah,  she  faints ! 
What  have  I  said  1  curse  my  imprudent  tongue ! 
Look  up,  sweet  innocence  !  my  Emmelina — 
My  gentle  friend,  awake !  look  up,  fair  creature ! 
lis  your  Orlando  calls. 

Em,  Orlando's  Toice ! 

Methought  he  talked  of  love — nay,  do  not  mock 
My  heart  is  but  a  weak,  a  very  weak  one  !  [me ; 
I  am  not  well — perhaps  I've  been  to  blame. 
Spare  my  distress  ;  the  error -has  been  mine. 

lEzU  Emmblina. 

Or.  So  then,  all's  over ;   Tve  betrayed  my 
secret. 
And  stuck  a  poison'd  dagger  to  her  heart. 
Her  innocent  heart.  Why,  what  a  wretch  am  I ! 
Ruin  approaches — shall  I  tamely  meet  it. 
And  dally  with  destruction  till  it  blast  me  ? 
No,  I  will  fly  thee,  Julia,  fly  for  ever. 
Ah,  fly  !  what  then  becomes  of  Emmelina ! 
Shall  I  abandon  her  ?  it  must  be  so ; 
Better  escape  with  this  poor  wreck  of  honour 
Than  hazard  all  by  staying.     Rivers  here  1 

Enter  Rivers. 

Rh.  The   same.    My  other  self!   my  own 
Orlando  ! 
I  came  to  seek  thee  ;  Uwas  in  thy  kind  bosom, 
My  suffering  soul  reposed  its  sec  rot  cares, 
When  doubts  and  difliculties  stood  before  me  : 
And  now,  now  when  my  prosperous  fortune 

shines. 
And  gilds  the  smiling  hour  with  her  bright  beams, 
Shall  I  become  a  niggard  of  my  bliss, 
Defraud  thee  of  ihy  portion  of  my  ioys,  [them  ! 
And  rob  thee  of  thy  well-earn'd  claim  to  share 

Or.  That   I   have  ever  lov'd  thee,   witness 
Heaven !  [sing 

That  I  have  thought  thy  friendship  the  best  bles- 
That  markM  the  fortune  of  my  happier  days, 
I  here  attest  the  sovereign  Judge  of  hearts  ! 
Then  think,  O  think  what  anguish  I  endure, 
When  I  declare,  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 
That  we  must  part 

■Rw.  What  does  Orlando  mean  ? 

Or.  That  I  must  leave  thee,  Rivers ;  must 
Thy  lov'd  society.  [renounce 

Riv.  Thou  hast  been  injur'd  ; 

Thy  merit  has  been  slighted  :  aurc,  ray  father. 
Who  knew  how  dear  I  held  thee,  would  not 
wrong  thee. 

Or.  He  is  all  goodness ;  no— tliereis  a  cause — 
.Seek  not  to  know  it. 

Rn.  Now,  by  holy  friendship ! 

I  swear  thou  shalt  not  leave  me  ;  what,  just  now, 
When  I  have  safely  pass'd  so  many  perils, 
Escap'd  so  man^  deatlis,  retum'd  once  more 


To  the  kind  arms  of  kMi^  ^  ^^ 

Just  now,  when  I  ezpactad  audi  a  wdooo^, 

As  hi^ipy  souls  in  paradise  btitow 

Upon  a  new  inhabitant,  who  codms 

To  taste  their  blessedness,  you  coldly  tsU  me 

Tou  will  depart :  it  must  not  be,  Orlando. 

Or.  It  must,  it  must. 

Riv.        Ah,  must  I  then  tell  mo  wharafen! 

Or.  I  would  not  dim  thy  dawn  of  hapnhw. 
Nor  shade  the  brighter  beams  of  thy  good  ibrtos 
With  the  dark  suflen  cloud  that  hang*  o'ar  miM. 

Riv.  Is  this  the  heart  of  him  I  call'd  ay 
friend. 
Full  of  the  graceful  weakness  of  affection  1 
How  have  I  Imown  it  bend  at  my  request ! 
How  lose  the  power  of  obstinate  resistance. 
Because  his  friend  entreated !    This  Orlando! 
How  is  he  chang'd  ! 

Or.  Alas,  how  chaog'd,  indeed ! 

How  dead  to  every  relish  of  delight ! 
How  chang'd  in  all  but  in  his  love  ibr  thoe ! 
Yet  think  not  that  my  nature  is  grown  harder, 
That  I  have  lost  that  ductile,  yi^ding  heart ; 
Rivers,  I  have  not— oh !  'tis  still  too  aoh ; 
E'en  now  it  melts,  it  bleeds  in  tenderness — 
Farewell !  I  dare  not  trust  myseli^-4arewtll ! 

Riv   Then  thou  resolv'st  to  go  ? 

Or.  Thisveiyd^! 

Riv.  Wliat  do  I  hear  1  To-day !  It  mint  not 
This  is  the  day  that  makes  my  Juua  mine,     [be 

Or.  Wed  her  to-day  1 

Riv  This  day  unites  me  to  het ; 

Then  stay  at  least  till  thou  behold'st  her  mine. 

Or.  Impossible  !  another  day  were  ruin. 

Riv.  Then  let  me  fly  to  Julia,  and  conjure  kcr 
To  bless  me  with  her  hand   this  hour — this 

Or.  Oh  !  no,  no,  no  !  [moment, 

Rio.  I  will :  in  such  a  caais 

Surely  she  will  forego  the  rigid  fonns 
Of  cold  decorum ;  then,  my  best  Orlando ! 
I  shall  receive  my  Julia  from  thy  hand ; 
The  blessing  will  be  doubled !    I  shall  owe 
The  precious  mh  of  love  to  sacred  friendship ! 

Or.  Caust  thou  bear  this,  my  heart  ? 

Riv.  Then,  my  Orlando, 

Since  thy  unkind  reserve  denies  my  heart 
Its  partnership  in  this  thy  hoard  of'^sorrows, 
I  wdl  not  press  to  know  it ;  thou  shalt  go 
Soon  as  the  holy  priest  has  made  us  one : 
For,  oh  !  'twill  sooth  thee  in  the  hour  of  parting. 
To  know  I'm  in  possession  of  my  love. 
To  think  Tm  blest  with  Julia,  to  reflect 
Thou  gav'st  her  to  my  arms,  my  bride !  my  wife ! 

Or.  Ah !  my  brain  turns ! 

Rir.  'Tim  as  I  thought ;  111  tiy  him. 

Jiljide.) 
i; 
Hide  nothing  from  thy  friend— doat  thou  not 
love !  [heart. 

Or.  Ha !  how !  I  am  betray'd !  he  reads  my 
Riv.  Hast  thou,  with  all  tnat  tenderness  of 
soul, 
From  love's  infection  kept  thy  yielding  heart ! 
Say,  couldst  thou  bask  in  all  tne  blaze  of  beauty, 
And  never  feel  its  warmth  1 — Impossible ! 
Oh  !  I  shall  probe  thy  soul,  till  thou  confess 
The  conqu'ring  fair  one's  name— bat  wl^  con- 
Come.  c9.Tit,  I  know  full  well—  [fesa^ 
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Or.  fia!  dcMtthooknowt 

And  kaoivnig,  dott  thoa  tuffer  me  to  live  1 
Ajid  doit  tboo  know  my  goilt,  aod  call  me  friend  1 
He  modbt  but  u»  deitroj  me  ! 

JKf .  .Come,  no  more : 

Lore  m  a  {mod,  an  artntrair  fiod. 
And  will  not  chooee  aa  rigid  Uihen  bid ; 
I  IgMur  that  thine  haa  de£n*d  for  thy  bride 
A  Tuaean  auid ;  bat  bearta  diadain  all  force. 

Or.  How'a  thia  1  what,  doat  thou  justify  my 
paasioni 

Jtw.  Apjpland  it— glory  in  it — ^will  assist  it. 
She  ia  so  uir,  so  worthy  to  be  loY^d, 
That  I  ahoald  be  thy  ziTal,  were  not  she 
My  aiat«. 

Or.  Bow! 

iUp.  She  tB  afK>ther  Julia. 

Or.  I  atood  upon  a  fearful  precyice 
Tm  giddy  still— noh,  yes  !    I  understand  thee — 
Thy  beautaooa  aiater !  what  a  wretch  Tve  been ! 
Oh,  RivttB !  too  mach  softness  has  undone  me. 
Yet  I  will  nerer  wrong  the  maid  I  love, 
Nor  injure  thee ;  first  let  Orlando  perish ! 

Mn.  Bo  more  explicit. 

Or.  For  the  present  spare  me. 

TUnk  not  too  hardly  of  me;  noble  Rivertf ! 
I  am  a  man,  and  fuu  of  human  frailties ; 
But  hate  Ute  hell  the  crime  which  tempts  me  on. 
When  I  am  ready  to  depart  Pll  see  thee, 
Clear  all  my  long  accounts  of  love  and  honour, 
RosoYO  thy  doAts,  eoUirace  thee,  and  expire. 

{Exit  OaLAM  DO. 

Jfaiwl  Rxvaas. 

Him.  It  onat  be  so — to  what  excess  he  lores 

her! 
Yet  whereiwt  not  demand  her  1  for  his  birth 
May  dakn  aBimce  with  the  proudest  fortune. 
Son  tbere^  aome  hidden  cause — perhaps — ah, 

DO !  [suspicion ; 

Turn  liom  that  thought,  my  soul !  *twas  vile 
And  Icevid  hate  the  heart  which  but  conceived  it. 
^Tim  tme  their  faiths  are  different — ^tben  his 

father, 
Ansteie  and  rigid,  dooms  him  to  another. 
That  mnat  not  be---these  bars  shall  be  removM ; 
m  aer^e  him  with  my  life,  nor  taste  of  bliss 
Tin  I  hmTo  aouj^t  to  bless  the  friend  I  love. 

[ExU. 

Re-enter  OaLAMno. 

Or.  Wed  her  to-day  1  wed  her  perhaps  this 

hourl 
Hasten  the  rites  for  me .'  /  give  her  to  him  1 
/  stand  a  tame  spectator  of  their  bliss  1 
I  lire  a  patient  witness  of  their  joy  1      [blood. 
Fiivt  let  this  dagger  drink  my  hearths  warm 
(Taies  «  irnggerfrim  hie  hoeam^  then  sees  Julia.) 
Thie  aorcereaa  comes !  oh,  there^s  a  charm  about 

her  [live. 

Which  holda  my  hand,  and  makes  me  wish  to 
I  shudder  at  her  eight !  open,  thou  earth. 
And  aaTO  me  from  the  peril  of  her  charms  ! 

{Puts  up  the  dagger.) 

Enter  Julia. 
JmUa.  Methopg^t  I  heard  the  cry  of  one  in 

TOL.I. 


From  hence  itcaAie ;  ah,  me !  my  lord  Oriando ! 
What  means  that  sight  that  agonising  voicet 
Those  groans  which  rend  your  heart  1  those 

^antic  looks  ? 
Indeed  Tm  terrified.    What  would  you  do  t 

Or.  {furiously.)  Die! 

Julia.  Talk  you  of  death!  renounce  the  fatal 
Live  for  my  saae,  Orlando.  [thought ; 

Or.  For  thy  sake  1 

That  were  indeed  a  cause  to  live  for  a^es. 
Would  nature  but  extend  the  narrow  limita 
Of  human  life  so  far. 

Julia.  And  for  the  sake 

Of  Rivera ;  live  for  both ;  he  sends  me  here 
To  beg  you  would  delay  your  purpoaM  parting ; . 
His  happiness,  he  swears,  if  you  are  alMent, 
Will  be  but  half  complete. 

Ot.  Is  it  to-nigh^t 

This  marriage,  Julia,  did  you  say  to-night  ^ 

Julia.  It  IS,  and  yet  you  leave  us. 

Or.  Ni.— nistay. 

Smce  you  command,  stay  and  expire  before  you. 

JuUa.  What  mean  you  1 
"  Or.  That  ril  perish  at  the  feet 

Of— Rivers. 

Julia.  Tell  your  sorrows  to  my  lord ; 

Upon  his  faithful  breast  repose  the  weight 
Tnat  presses  you  to  earth. 

Or.  Tell  him  1  Tell  Rivers  ? 

Is  he  not  yours  ?   Does  not  the  priest  now  wait 
To  make  you  one  1   Then  do  not  mock  me  thus : 
What  leisure  can  a  happy  bridegroom  find 
To  think  upon  so  lost  a  wretch  aa  I  am  1 
You  hate  me,  Julia. 

Jvlia.  Hate  you  !  how  you  wrong  me ! 

Live  to  partake  our  joy. 

Or.  Hope  you  for  joy  1 

Julia.  Have  I  not  cause  1    Am  I  not  lov'd 
by  Rivers  % 
Rivers,  the  best,  the  bravest  of  his  sex  ! 
"Wliose  valour  fabled  heroes  ne'er  surpassed, 
Whose  virtues  teach  the  young  and  charm  the 
Whose  graces  are  the  wonder  of  our  sex,  [old ; 
And  envy  of  his  own. 

Or.  Enough!  enough! 

O  spare  thia  prodigality  of  praise. 
But,  Julia,  if  you  would  not  here  behold  me 
Stretched  at  your  feet  a  Ufoless  bloody  corpse. 
Promise  what  I  shall  now  request. 

Julia.  WTiatisitI 

Or.  That  till  to-morrow's  sun,  I  ask  no  longer^ 
You  will  defer  this  marriage. 

Julia.  Ah !  defer  it ! 

Impossible ;  what  would  my  Rivers  think  1 

Or.  No  matter  what ;  'tis  for  his  sake  I  aakit : 
His  peace,  his  happiness,  perhaps  his  life 
Depends  on  what  I  aak. 

Julia.  His  life  !  the  life  of  Rivera ! 

Some  dreadful  thought  seems  laboring  in  youi 
Explain  this  horrid  mystery.  [breast ; 

Or.  I  dare  not. 

If  you  comply,  before  to-morrow's  dawn. 
All  will  be  well,  the  danger  past :  then  finish 
These — happy  nuptials  :  but  if  you  refuse, 
Tremble  for  him  you  love ;  the  altar's  self 
Will  be  no  sa£eguard  from  a  madman's  rage. 

JuUa.  What  rage  1  what  madman  1  what  i^ 
morseless  villain  1 
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Orlando— will  not  yon  protect  yoar  friend  t 
Think  how  he  loret  yon-— he  would  die  for  yon — 
Then  save  him,  on  my  kneea  I  beg  you  save 
him —  {Kneels.) 

Oh !  guard  my  Rivers  from  this  bloody  foe. 

Or.  Dearer  than  life  I  love  him — ask  no  more, 
-But  promise  in  the  awful  face  of  heaven, 
To  do  what  I  request — and  promise  further, 
Not  to  disclose  the  cause. 

Julia.  Oh,  save  him !  save  him ! 

th.  'Tis  to  preserve  him  that  I  askit :  promiae. 
Or  see  me  fall  before  you. 

{He  draw*  the  dagger,  she  sHU  kneeUng.) 

Julia,  f  do  promise, 

^lide,  hide  that  deadly  wei^n — ^I  do  promise. 

{Rises.) 
How  vrild  you  look !  tou  tremble  more  than  I. 
1*11  call  my  Rivers  hither. 

Or,  Not  for  worlds. 

If  you  have  mercy  in  your  nature,  Juha, 
'Retire.    Oh,  leave  me  quickly  to  myself; 
'Do  not  expose  me  to  the  strong  temptation 
IVhich  now  assaults  me. — ^Yet  you  are  not  gone. 

JuUa.  Be  more  composed ;  I  leave  you  with 

regret.  [its  seat ! 

^Ajs  she  goes  out,)  His  noble  mind  is  shidLen  from 

"What  may  these  transports  mean  1  heav'n  guard 

my  Rivers ! 

JLs  Jnui,  goes  outf  enter  Bcrtrand  ;  he  speaks 

behind. 

Ber.  Why,  this  is  well ;  this  has  a  face ;  she 
weeps, 
He  seems  disordered. — ^Now,  to  learn  the  cause, 
And  then  make  use  of  what  I  hear  by  chance. 
As  of  a  thing  I  knew.     {He  listens.) 

Or.  {after  a  jniuse.)    And  is  she  gone  ? 
Her  parting  words  shot  fire  into  my  soul ; 
Did  she  not  say  she  left  me  with  regret  1 
Her  look  was  tender,  and  the  starting  tear 
Fill'd  her  bright  eye ;  she  left  me  with  regret — 
'She  own'd  it  too. 

Ber.  »Twin  do. 

{Comes  forward.)  What  have  you  done  ? 

The  charming  Julia  is  dissolved  in  wo  ; 
Her  radiant  eyes  are  quenched  in  floods  of  tears ; 
For  you  they  fall ;  her  blushes  have  confess*d  it. 

Or.  For  me  1   what  sayst  thou  1  Julia  weep 
for  me ! 
Tet  she  is  gentle,  and  she  would  have  wept 
For  thee ;  for  any  who  but  seem'd  unhappy. 

Ber.  Ungrateful ! 

Or.  Howl 

Ber.  Not  by  her  tears,  I  judge. 

But  by  her  words,  not  meant  for  me  to  hear. 

Or.  What  did  she  sayl     What  didst  thou 
hear,  good  Bertrandl 
Speak — Vm  on  fire. 

>     Ber.  It  is  not  safe  to  tell  you. 

Farewell !  I  would  not  injure  Rivers. 
!     Or.  Stay, 

Or  tell  me  all,  or  I  renounce  thy  friendship. 

Ber.  That  threat  unlocks  my  tongue ;  I  must 

not  lose  thee. 

"Sweet  Julia  wept,  clasped  her  fair  hands,  and 

Why  was  I  left  a  legacy  to  Rivers,  [cri^, 

jElobb  1  of  the  power  of  choice  1    Seeing  me 

•he  started, 


Would  have  reeaU'd  her  tmdi,  bliiab*d,  lad 
retir'd.  [aay  nin. 

Or.  No  more ;  thoa  ahtlt  not  teinpt  om  to 
Deny  what  thou  hast  said,  deny  it  cuicUy, 
Ere  I  am  quite  undone ;  for,  di !  I  fed 
Retreating  virtue  touches  ita  kit  post. 
And  my  lost  soid  now  verges  on  aettroetioiL 
Bertrand !  she  promisM  to  defer  the  manisge. 

Ber.  Then  my  pomt^a  gain*d ;  that  wiB  inaks 
Rivers  jealons.  {Aside.) 

She  loves  you. 

Or.  No ;  and  even  if  die  did 

I  have  no  hope. 

Ber.  You  are  too  •empoloai. 

Be  bold,  and  be  successful ;  sure  A  this, 
There  is  no  crime  a  woman  sooner  paidooi 
Than  that  of  which  her  beauty  is  the  eaase. 

Or.  Shall  I  defraud  my  friend!  he  bbd  to 
gain  her ! 
What !  rob  the  dear  preserver  of  my  life 
Of  all  that  makes  the  happiness  of  hisl 
And  yet  her  beauty  might  excnse  a  febehood^ 
Nay,  almost  sanctify  a  perjury. 
Perdition*s  in  that  thought — ^*twaa  bom  in  helL 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  my  reaaon^s  lost. 
And  love,  and  nuje,  and  jealousy,  sod  honoor, 
Pull  my  divided  heart,  and  tetar  nn  sonl  f  JEnC 

Manet  BBRTtaND. 

Ber.  Rave  on,  and  beat    thy  wings ;  poor 
bird!  thou*rt  lim'd,  ^ 

And  vain  will  be  thy  strug^es  to  get  loose. 
How  much  your  veiy  honest  men  lack  pnuUaec  / 
Thouffh  all  the  nobler  virtues  fill  one  scale, 
Yet  place  but  indiscretion  in  the  other, 
In  worldly  business,  and  the  ways  of  men. 
That  sinffle  folly  weighs  the  balance  down, 
While  all  the  ascending  virtuea  luck  the  beam. 
Here's  this  Orlando  now,  of  rareat  pazts, 
Honest,  heroic,  generous,  frank,  and  kind, 
Aa  inexperience  of  the  world  can  make  hiia ; 
Yet  shall  this  single  weakness,  this  tsursdnKC, 
Pull  down  unheard-of  plagues  upon  his  head. 
And  snare  his  heedless  soul  beyoodredsoqition ; 
While  dull,  unfeeling  hearts,  uid  frosen  qtirits, 
Sordidly  safe,  secure  because  untenqtted, 
Look  up,  and  wonder  at  the  generoos  crime 
They  wanted  wit  to  frame,  and  aoula  to  dare. 

ACT  TV. 

ScENK — An  Apartment. 

Em.  How  many  ways  there  are  of  bemg 
wretch^ ! 
The  avenues  to  happiness  how  few ! 
When  will  this  busy,  fluttering  heart  be  still  t 
When  will  it  cease  to  feel  and  beat  no  more  t 
£*en  now  it  shudders  with  a  dire  presage 
Of  something  terrible  it  fears  to  know. 
£nt*ring,  I  saw  my  venerable  father 
In  earnest  conference  with  the  Count  Orlando ; 
Shame  and  confusion  fill'd  Orlando's  ere. 
While  stem  resentment  fir*d  my  fathers  cheek. 
And  look,  he  comes,  with  terror  on  his  brow ! 
But,  O !  he  sees  me,  sees  his  child ;  and  nom 
The  terror  of  his  look  is  lost  in  love, 
In  fond,  paternal  love. 
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filAftr  OviLProiD. 

OuOL  Come  u>  mj  anni. 

And  there  eonceal  that  penetrmtinff  eye, 
Lest  it  ahoiild  read  wbat  I  would  hide  for  erer, 
Would  hide  from  all,  bat  most  would  hide  from 
th( 


TInr  lather's  grief,  his  shame,  his  rafe,  his  tears. 

BmL  Tears!  heaTea  and  earth?  see  if  he 
does  not  weep !  [my  eyes 

OuHd.  He  who  has  drawn  this  sorrow  from 
Shall  pay  me  back  again  in  tears  of  blood. 
*Tia  lor  th?  sake  I  weep. 

BwL  Ah,  weep  for  me ! 

Hear,  heaTen,  and  judge ;  hear,  heaven,  and 
If  any  crime  of  mine — '  [punish  me ! 

OmU,  Thou  art  all  innocence ; 

.  Jost  what  a  parent's  fondest  wish  would  frame ; 
No  fiuilt  of  thme  e'er  stain'd  thy  father's  cheek ; 
For  if  I  blosh'd,  it  was  to  hear  thy  Tirtues, 
And  think  that  thou  wast  mine :  and  if  I  wept, 
It  was  from  joy  and  gratitude  to  heaven. 
That  made  me  fiither  of  a  child  like  thee. 
Orlandi^— 

Em,  Whatofhimi 

Gmid,  I  cannot  tell  thee ; 

An  honest  shame,  a  virtuous  pride  forbids. 

Em.  Oh,  speak!  [father? 

Guild.  Canst  thou  not  guess,  and  spare  thy 

Em.  Tie  possible  I  can — and  yet  I  will  not : 
Tell  me  the  worst  while  I  have  sense  to  hear. 
ThoQ  wilt  not  tpeak — nay,  never  turn  away  ; 
Boat  tboa  not  know  that  fear  is  worse  than  grief  f 
There  may  be  bounds  to  grief,  fear  knows  no 

bounds; 
In  grief  we  know  the  worst  of  ydf^i  we  feel, 
But  wiw  can  t^  the  end  of  what  we  fear  1 
Grief  moaine  some  sorrow  palpable  and  known, 
But  fear  nms  wild  with  horrible  conjecture. 

Guild,  Then  hear  the  worst,  and  arm  thy  soul 
to  bear  it 
My  child ! — he  has — Orlando  has  refus'd  thee. 

Em,  {iafter  a  long  pause.)  Tis  well — 'tis  very 
well— 'tis  as  it  should  be.  [wo, 

Gmild.  Oh,  there's  an  eloquence  in  that  mute 
"Which  mocks  all  hmguage.    Speak,  relieve  thy 

heart, 
Hiy  bursting  heart ;  thy  father  cannot  bear  it. 
Am  I  a  mani  no  more  of  this,  fond  eyes ! 
I  am  grown  weaker  than  a  chidden  infant, 
While  not  a  sigh  escapes  to  tell  thy  pain. 

^iL  See,  I  am  calm ;  I  do  not  shed  a  tear ; 
Who  warrior  weeps,  the  woman  is  a  hero ! 

GuiU.  {emhraces  ker.)  My   glorious  child! 
now  thou  art  mine  indeed ! 
ForgiTe  me  if  I  thought  thee  fond  and  weak. 
I  have  a  Roman  matron  for  my  daughter. 
And  not  a  feeble  girl.    And  yet  I  fear, 
For,  oh !  I  know  thy  tenderness  of  soul, 
I  fear  this  silent  anguish  but  portends 
Some  dread  convulsion  soon  to  burst  in  horrors. 

Em.  I  will  not  shame  thy  blood ;  and  yet, 
my  father, 
Ifethinks  thy  daughter  should  not  be  refus'd ! 
Refused !  It  is  a  harsh,  ungrateful  sound ; 
Thou  ahouldst  have  found  a  softer  term  of  sconi. 
And  have  I  then  been  held  so  chewl  Refus'd  1 
Been  treated  like  the  light  ones  of  my  sex. 
Held  up  to  sale  t  been  offer'd,  and  refused  1 


Guild.  Long  have  I  known  thy  lot*;    I 

thought  it  knutual ; 
I  met  him — talk'd  of  marriage— 

Em.  Ah  !  no  more : 

I  am  rejected ; — does  not  that  suffice  ? 
Excuse  my  pride  the  mortify^  tale ; 
Spare  me  particulars  of  how  itnd  when. 
And  do  not  parcel  out  thy  dau^ter's  shame. 
No  flowers  of  rhetoric  can  chanffe  the  fact. 
No  arts  of  speech  can  varnish  o  er  my  shame ; 
Orlando  has  refus'd  me. 

GuUd,  Yillam!  villain! 

He  shall  repent  this  ontraffe. 

Em.  liiink  no  more  on't : 

ril  teach  thee  how  to  bear  it ;  I'll  grow  proud. 
As  gentle  spirits  still  are  apt  to  do 
When  cruel  slight  or  killing  scorn  assaib  them. 
Come,  virgin  diffnity,  come,  female  pride, 
Come,  wounded  modestv,  come,  slighted  love. 
Come,   conscious  worth,  come  too,  O  black 

despair! 
Support  me,  arm  me,  fill  me  with  my  wrongs  \ 
Sustain  this  feeble  spirit !    Yes,  mv  fitther, 
But  for  thy  share  in  this  sad  tale  of  shame, 
I  think  I  could  have  borne  it. 

Guild.  Thou  hast  a  Inother ; 

He  shall  assert  thy  cause. 

Em.  First  strike  me  dead-— 

No,  in  the  wild  distraction  of  my  s|Hrit, 
In  this  dread  conflict  of  my  breaking  heart. 
Hear  my  fond  pleading — save  me  from  that 

curse; 
Thus  I  adjure  thee  by  the  dearest  ties   {huelt) 
Which  link  society ;  by  the  sweet  names 
Of  parent  and  of  child ;  by  all  the  joys 
These  tender  chains  have  yielded,  I  adjure  thee 
Breathe  not  this  fatal  secret  to  my  brother ; 
Let  him  not  know  his  sister  was  refused ! 
O,  spare  me  that  consummate,  perfect  ruin  f 
Conceive  the  mighty  wo — I  cannot  speak : 
And  tremble  to  become  a  childless  father. 

[Exit  EmBLiirA. 

Guild.  What  art  thou,  life  1  thou  lying  vanity ! 
Thou  promisor,  who  never. meanest  to  pay ! 
This  beating  storm  will  crush  my  feeble  age ! 
Yet  let  me  not  complain ;  I  have  a  son, 
Just  such  a  son  as  heaven  in  mercy  gives. 
When  it  would  bless  supremely  ;  he  is  happy ; 
His  ardent  wishes  will  this  dav  be  crown'd ; 
He  weds  the  maid  he  loves ;  m  him,  at  least, 
My  soul  will  yet  taste  comfort. — See,  he's  here ; 
He  seems  disordered. 

Enier  Rivebs  {not  seeing  Guxldporo.) 

Riv.  Yes,  I  fondly  thought 

Not  all  the  tales  which  malice  might  devise. 
Not  all  the  leagues  combined  hell  might  fonn. 
Could  shake  her  steady  soul. 

Guild.  What  means  my  son  t 

Where  is  thy  bride  1 

Erv.  O,  name  her  not ! 

Guild.  Not  name  her  t 

Rio.  No,  if  possible,  not  think  ofher ; 

Would  1  could  help  it ! — Julia !  oh,  my  .TuUa ! 
Curse  my  fond  tonffue !  I  said  I  would  not  name 
I  did  not  think  to  do  it,  but  my  heart        [her ; 
Is  full  ofher  idea ;  her  lov'd  image 
So  fills  my  soul,  it  shuts  out  other  thoughts ; 
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My  lips  rMoIving  not  to  frame  thesoond, 
l)weiron  her  name,  and  all  my  talk  is  Jidia ! 

Guild.   'Tie  as  it  ahould  be ;  ere  the  mid- 
night bell 
Sound  in  thy  notorcd  ear,  this  charming  Julia 
Will  be  thy  wife. 

Riv.  No. 

Guiid.  Howl 

Riv.  She  has  refused. 

Guild.  Saystthoul 

Rio.  She  has. 

Guild.  Why,  who  wonld  be  a  father  ! 

Who  that  could  guess  the  wretchedness  it  brings, 
But  would  entreat  of  heaven  to  write  him  child- 
less ! 

Riv.  Twas  but  a  little  hour  ago  we  {parted, 
As  happy  lovers  should ;  but  when  again 
I  sought  her  presence,  with  impatient  haste, 
Told  her  the  priest,  the  altar,  all  was  ready ; 
She  blushed,  sne  wept,  and  vowed  it  could  not  be ; 
That  reasons  orimportance  to  our  peace 
Forbade  the  nuptial  rites  to  be  peimrmed 
Before  to-morrow. 

Guild.  She  consents  to-morrow ! 

She  but  defers  the  marriage,  not  declines  it. 

Riv.  Mere  subterfuge  !  mere  female  artifice ! 
What  reason  should  forbid  our  instant  union  1 
Wherefore  to-morrow  1  wherefore  not  to-night? 
What  difference  could  a  few  short  hours  have 

madel 
Or  if  they  could,  why  not  avow  the  cause  1 

Guild.  I  have  grown  old  in  camps,  have  lived 
in  courts ; 
The  toils  of  bright  ambition  have  I  known, 
Woo*d  creatness  and  enjoy'd  it,  till  disgust 
Follow'd  possession  ;  stm  I  fondly  looked 
Through  the  false  perspective  for  distant  joy, 
HopM  for  the  hour  of  honourable  ease, 
When,  safe  from  all  the  storms  and  wrecks  of 
My  shattered  bark  at  rest,  I  might  enjoy     [fj&tc, 
An  old  man's  blessings,  liberty  end  leisure, 
Domestic  happiness  and  smiling  peace. 
The  hour  of  age  indeed  is  comd  !  I  feel  it ; 
Feel  it  in  all  its  sorrows,  pains,  and  cares ; 
But  where,  oh  whereas  th'  untasted  peace  it 
promised  1  [Exit  Guildfobd. 

Rio.  I  would  not  deeper  wound  my  father's 
peace  ; 
But  hide  the  secret  cause  of  my  resentment, 
Till  all  be  known  ;  and  yet  I  know  too  much. 
It  must  be  so— his  grief,  his  sudden  parting : 
Fool  that  I  was,  not  to  perceive  at  once — 
But  f^endship  blinded  me,  and  love  betray 'd. 
Bertrand  was  right,  he  told  me  she  was  changed, 
And  would,  on  some  pretence,  delay  the  mar- 
riage; 
I  hopM  'twas  malice  all. — ^Yonder  she  comes, 
Dissolved  in  tears  ;  I  cannot  see  them  fall, 
And  be  a  man ;  I  will  not,  dare  not  meet  her ; 
Her  blandishments  would  sooth  me  to  false 

peace. 
And  if  she  asked  it,  I  should  pardon  all.  [Exit. 

Enter  Julia. 

Julia.  Stay,  Rivers!   stay,  barbarian!  hear 
me  speak! 
Ref urn,  inhuman  ! — best  bolov'd  !  return  : 
Oh .  I  will  tell  thee  all,  restore  thy  peace, 


Kneel  at  thy  fMt,  aad  foe  fm  (fay  fni|niiMii 
He  hears  me  not — alas !  he  will  not  heir. 
Break,  thou  poor  heart,  since  Riven  is  mk^L 

Enter  OnuaaDa 

Or.  Julia  in  tears ! 

JuUa.  Alas !  ^ou  have  nndoBe  Mf 

Behold  the  vmretched  vietmi  of  her  prann  I 
I  ur^ed,  at  your  request,  the  fatal  suit 
Which  has  destroyed  my  peace ;   Rivsa  sni* 
And  I  am  wretched  !  [peels  mt, 

Or.  Better  'tie  to  weep 

A  temporary  ill,  than  weep  for  ever  ; 
That  anguish  must  be  mine. 

JuUa.  Ha !  weep  Ibf  ever! 

Can  they  know  wretchedness,  who  know  not 
love!  [Inaoor! 

Or.  Not  love !  oh  crael  frieodsfaip !  tymt 

Julia.  Friendship !  alas,  how  cw^  art  thou 
to  love ! 

Or.  Too  well  I  know  it ;  both  aUke  deetray  vs, 
I  am  the  slave  of  both,  aad,  more  than  eidier, 
The  slave  of  honour. 

Julia.  If  you  then  hcfs  fclt 

The  bitter  agonies — 

Or.  Talk  yon  of  agoniesT 

You  who  are  lov'd  again !  No !  they  aie  wiat^ 
Mine  are  the  agonies  of  hcmeless  paanon ; 
Yes,  I  do  love — I  dote,  I  die  for  rare ! 

(JaUs  at  fur  feet.)  Julia! 

Julia.  Howt 

Or.  Nay,  never  start — ^I  know  I  am  a  villain! 
I  know  thy  hand  is  destin'd  to  another. 
That  other  too  my  friend,  that  friend  the  man 
To  whom  I  owe  my  life  !  Yes,  I  adore  thee; 
Spite  of  th'Alack  ingratitude,  adore  thee ; 
I  dote  upon  my  friend,  and  yet  betray  him ; 
Vm  bound  to  Emmelina,  yet  forsake  her; 
I  honour  virtue,  while  I  follow  guilt ; 
I  love  the  noble  Rivers  more  than  life, 
But  Julia  more  than  honour. 

Julia.  Hold!  astonishment 

Has  sealM  my  lips ;  whence  sprung  this  moD- 

Or.  (ri«e5.)  From  despair,      [atroos  daring  T 

JuUa.  What  can  you  hope  horn  ms  T 

Or.  Hope !  nothing. 

I  would  not  aught  receive,  aught  hope  but  death. 
Think*st  thou  I  need  reproach  1  think*st  thoo  I 
To  be  reminded  that  my  love's  a  crime  1  [need 
That  every  moral  tie  forbids  my  passion  1 
But  though  I  know  that  heaven  has  phugnes  m 

store. 
Yet  mark — I  do  not,  will  not,  cant  jepeut ; 
I  do  not  even  wish  to  love  thee  less  ; 
I  glory  in  my  crime  :  pernicious  beauty ! 
Come,  triumph  in  thy  power,  complete  my  woes ; 
Insult  mo  with  the  praises  of  my  rival, 
The  man  on  earth — ^whom  most  I  ought  to  kive  I 
Julia.  I  leave  thee  to  remorse,  and  to  Uuit 
Thy  crime  demands,  (going.)  [pemtencs 

Or.  A  moment  stay. 

Julia.  I  dare  not 

Or.  Hear  all  my  rival's  worth,  aad  all  my 
The  unsuspecting  Rivers  sent  me  to  thee,  [gnilt 
To  plead  his  cause ;  I  basely  broke  iny  tms^ 
And,  like  a  villain,  pleaded  for  myself. 

Julia.  Did  he  1   Did  Rivers!  Then  he  Vyres 
Quick  let  me  seek  him  out.  [me  it3t— 
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md  A§  ibmr^.)  Firit  take  tfafe 

•  ■ 

'ot€6d  H  from  wj  hatfd  to-ds^, 
1  to  know  Uhs  guiI^r  moment ; 
nrt  it  to  the  ha^  Rivera  ; 
Innge  it  in  a  tmtor*B  heart ; 
rieni,  Orhmdo,  ia  that  traitor ; 
ndo  forg'd  the  eoilty  tale ; 
ndo  waa  the  only  foe 
tar  would  have  murder'd  RiTera, 
B  died  himself. 
Farewell — ^repenfr— think  better. 

iExa  JutiA. 
r  gves  tmty  he  mHU  hoks  after  her.) 

EfUer  RiTEsa. 

Tillain,  torn ! 

Ha!  RiTenherel 

xea,  IviTera. 
ride,  thoa  friendly  earth,  for  erer 
e! 

cmahinff  moontaina,  bury  me  f 
torn,  look  on  me. 

Rivera  !  oh,  I  cannot, 
lave  wrong'd  thee. 

Doubly  wrong'd  me ; 
tad  Crimea  cry  out  for  vengeance. 

Take  it. 
But  I  would  take  it  as  a  man. 
IVBB8  draw*.) 
r  a  thousand  worlds. 

Not  fight  1 
a  coward  too  as  well  as  villain  : 
i  as  well  as  hate  thee. 

Do; 
a  idC,  for  if  I  am  a  coward 
Ilea':  there  does  not  breathe  the 
itad,  who  durat  call  me  so,  [man, 
t,  oh !  'tis  sure  to  heaven  and  thee, 
»t  coward  guilt  e*er  made, 
art  a  man,  revenge  thyself ; 

ot  atab  thee  like  a  base  assassin, 
B  aa  a  foe. 

Think  of  my  wrongs. 
them  h^re. 

Think  of  my  treachery. 
wherefore  wast  thou  false  1   how 
iov'd  thee !  . 

t  no  more :  think  of  thy  father's 

Provoke  me  not. 


Ha !  I  shall  forget  my  honour, 
tal  violence  upon  thee, 
ii  mr  fair  fame.    Villain  and  cow- 
nothing  rouse  thee  1  [ard  ! 
1^.^                 Swelling  heart ! 
re  aeservM,  all  this,  and  more. 

re  to  fighit  enter  Emmblina  haatily, 

me  your  swiftness,  li^tnings — 
3  late. 

engaged-- oh  no — they  live,  both 
len !  [live ! 

Unlucky !  'tis  my  sbter. 
len  of  blood !  if  yet  yon  have  not 
lomankindheas,  love,  or  pity :  [lost 


If  ever  you  were  dear  to  ona  aaotbar ; 
If  ever  yon  deatre  or  look  for  metcy, 
When,  in  the  wild  extremity  of  angmah. 
Ton  sufiplicate  that  Judge  who  haa  ^ledared 
That  venffeance  ia  hia  own— oh,  hear  me  now ; 
Hear  a  fond  wretch,  whom  miaeiy  haa  mada 
bold ;  [souls. 

Spare,  spare  each  other's  life— <pare  your  own 

Or.  (<a  RivBBS.)  Thou  shouldst  have  struck 
at  once  !  O,  tardy  hand !        [curtail'd  1 

Em.  Does  death  want  engines  1  is  his  power 
Has  fell  diaeaae  forgotten  to  deatroy  1 
Are  there  not  peatilence  and  spotted  plaguea, 
Devourinff  deluffes,  conauminjg  firea, 
Earthquakea,  vMcanoes,  hurricanes,  and  famine. 
That  man  moat  periah  by  the  hand  of  man  1 
Nay,  to  complete  the  horror,  friend  by  friend  t 

Kito.  What !  ahall  I  then  endure  thia  outrage 
tamely  t  [/aaa 

Em.  No.— If  you  ewet  death ;  if  you're  in 
With  slaughter  and  destruction— does  not  war 
Invite  you  to  her  banner  1    Far  and  wide 
Her  dire  dominion  reaches.— There  seek  death. 
There  fall  without  a  crime.    There,  where  no 
No  individual  rage,  no  private  wrong,       [hate, 
Anna  man  against  hia  brother.— Not  aa  here, 
Where  both  are  often  wmrdertre  in  the  ac<  ; 
In  the  foul  jmrpote— aluMtya. 

Biv.  Is  honour  nothmg  % 

Em.  Honour !  O,  yes,  I  know  him.    'I^a  a 
phantom; 
A  shadowy  fighre  wanting  bulk  and  life , 
Who,  having  nothing  solid  in  himself, 
Wraps  his  £in  form  in  Virtue's  phmder'd  robe, 
And  steals  her  title.    Honour !  'tis  the  fiend 
Who  feeds  on  orphans'  tears  and  widows'  ffroana, 
And  slakes  his  impious  thirat  in  brothen' blood. 
Honour !  why,  'tis  the  primal  law  of  Hell ! 
Hie  grand  device  to  people  the  dark  reahna 
With  noble  spirits,  who,  but  for  this  curat  honour. 
Had  been  at  peace  on  earth,  or  bless'd  in  heaven. 
With  this  false  honour,  Christians  have  no  com- 
Religion  disavows,  and  truth  disowns  it.  [merce. 

Or.  {throvDt  away  Ma  twori.)  An  angel  speaks, 
and  angels  claim  obedience. 

Rh.  {to  Oblando.)  Sliis  ia  the  heart  thoa 
hast  wrong'd. 

Em.  {comes  up  to  Oblando.)       I  pity  thee  ; 
Calamity  has  taught  me  how  to  pity  : 
Before  I  knew  distrass,  my  heart  was  hard ; 
But  now  it  melts  at  every  touch  of  wo  ; 
And  wholesome  sufferings  bring  it  back  tovirtue. 
Riven,  he  once  was  good  and  just  like  thee : 
Who  shall  be  proud,  and  think  he  atanda  aecnre, 
Ifthy  Orlando's  false? 

Rh,  Think  of  his  crime. 

Em.  Oh,  think  of  his  temptation !  think  *twaa 
Julia; 
Thy  heart  could  not  resist  her ;  how  should  hie  f 
It  is  the  very  error  of  his  friendship. 
Your  souls  were  fram'd  so  very  much  alike. 
He  could  not  choose  but  to  love  whom  Rivera 
Iov'd.  [tike  this  t 

Or.  Think'st  thou  there  is  in*  death  a  pang 
Strike,  my  breve  friend!  be  sudden  and  be 
Death,  wtuch  ia  terrible  to  hanpy  men,  [silent. 
To  me  will  be  a  blessm^ :  I  have  lost  [friend ; 
I  All  that  codd  make  hfe  dear ;  I've  loet  wj 
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1*^6  fUbVd  the  peace  of  mind  of  that  lair  eiea- 
I  have  sunrivM  my  honour :  thia  ia  dymg !  [tore, 
The  mouRifal  fondneea  of  oflkioaa  lo^ 
Will  plant  no  thorna  upon  my  dying  pillow; 
No  precioua  teara  embalm  my  memory, 
Bui  coraea  follow  it. 

Em.  See,  Riven  melta ; 

He  pitiea  thee. 

Or,  I'U  apare  thy  noble  heart 

The  pain  of  puniahing ;  Orlando^a  aelf 
Rerengea  both. 

{Goes  to  ttah  kinuelf  wiik  Uu  dagger,) 

Em,  Barbarian !  kill  me  firat. 

Riv.  (snatching  the  dagger,)  Thou  ahalt  not 
die !  I  awear  I  love  thee  atill : 
That  aecret  aympathy  which  long  haa  bound  ua, 
Pleada  for  thy  life  with  aweet  but  atrong  en- 
treaty. 
Thou  ahalt  repair  the  wronga  of  that  dear  aaint, 
And  be  again  my  friend. 

Or.  Oh,  hear  me, 

Em,  No. 

I  cannot  atoop  to  live  on  charity, 
And  what  but  charity  is  love  compelled  1 
I've  been  a  weak,  a  fond,  believing  woman, 
And  credulooa  beyond  my  aez'a  aoi^eaa : 
But  with  the  weakneaa,  Pve  the  pride  of  woman. 
I  loved  with  virtue,  but  I  fondly  loved ; 
That  paaaion  fixed  my  fate,  determined  all, 
And  marked  at  once  the  colour  of  my  life. 
Hearta  that  love  well,  love  long ;  they  love  but 
once.  [mine ; 

My  peace  thou  haat  deatroyed,  my  honour'a 
She  who  aapired  to  gain  Orlando'a  heart, 
Shall  never  owe  Orlando'a  hand  to  pity. 

[Exii  EniiELiirA. 

Or,  i^fter  a  pause.)  And  I  atill  live  ! 

Eiv,  Farewell !  ahould  I  stay  longer 

I  might  forget  my  vow. 

Or,  Yet  hear  me,  Rivera. 

lExit  RivBKB,  Orlando  foliowing. 

Enter  Bbrtrand  on  the  other  side. 

Ber,  How'a  thia  1  my  fortune  faila  me,  both 
alive! 
I  thought  by  atirring  Riv^  to  thia  quarrel, 
There  waa  ai  least  an  equal  chance  againat  him. 
I  work  invisibly,  and,  like  the  tempter, 
Mv  agency  is  seen  in  its  effects. 
Well,  honest  Bertrand !  now  for  Julia*a  letter. 
{Takes  out  a  letter.)  This  fond  epistle  of  a  love- 
sick maid, 
I've  sworn  to  give,  but  did  not  swear  to  whom. 
"  Give  it  my  love,"  said  she,  **  my  dearest  lord !" 
Rivers,  she  meant ;  there's  no  addreaa — ^that'a 

lucky. 
Then  where*s  the  harm  1  Orlando  is  a  lord 
As  well  as  Rivera,  loves  her  too  as  well. 
{Breaks  open  the  letter.)  I  must  admire  your 

style — your  pardon,  fair  one. 
{Runs  over  it.)  I  tread  in  air — methinka  I  bnish 
the  stars,  [me. — 

And  spurn  the  subject  world  which  rolls  beneath 
There's  not  a  word  but  fita  Orlando's  case 
As  well  as  Rivers' ; — tender  to  excess —  [less ; 
No  name — 'twill  do ;  hia  faiih  in  mo  ia  bound- 
Then,  aa  the  brave  are  still,  he'a  unsuapecting, 
And  credulous  beyond  a  woman*s  weakneaa. 


{Going  ouikt  opus  At  StgM)  Orindo^i^ 

ger!  ha!  *tia gnwit^  thoaght, 
Thia  may  do  ntble  aerriea ;  tntk  a  adupttt 
My  geniua  catchea  fire !  tba  Mnfjdt  idea 
la  formed  at  once,  and  fit  ibt  iBiUiit 


ACT  V. 

Sc£iffi — The  CUtrion. 

Ber.   'Twaa  here  vfo  were  to  meat;  wheva 
doea  he  atay  1  ^ 

Thia  compound  of  atrange  contradifftnif  pnta, 
Too  flexible  for  virtue,  yet  too  virtooua 
To  make  a  flouriahing,  aucceaaful  villaiii ! 
Conscience  !  be  still,  preach  not  winoiae  to  at ; 
Remorse  is  for  the  luckless,  failing  viUain. 
He  who  succeeds  repents  not ;  penitenea 
Is  but  another  name  for  ill  aucceaa. 
Waa  Nero  penitent  when  Rome  waa  burnt  f 
No ;  but  had  Nero  been  a  petty  vilUiD^ 
Subject  to  lawa  and  liable  to  fear, 
Nero  perchance  had  been  a  penitent. 
He  comea. — ^Thia  paper  makra  him  all  my  < 

Enter  Oklando. 

Or,  At  length  thia  vrretched, 
bark 

Seema  to  have  found  ita  ha;ven  :  Fin  leaohed; 
My  wavering  princblea  are  fixed  to  lionoar ; 
My  virtue  gathers  (orce,  my  mind  growaatim^ 
I  feel  an  honest  confidence  within, 
A  precions  eameat  of  returning  peace. 

Ber.  Who  feela  aecure,  ataada  on  tlie  Teiga 
of  ruin.  {Aside.} 

Trust  me,  it  joya  my  heart  to  aee  yoa  thna : 
What  have  I  not  attempted  for  your  aake ! 
My  love  for  you  haa  warped  my  hooeat  natnn^ 
And  friendahip  has  infringed  on  higher  dntiaa. 

Or.  It  waa  a  generooa  fault 

Ber.  Tet  'twaa  a  frnlL 

Oh  for  a  flinty  heart  that  knowa  no  w 
But  movea  right  onward,  unaedoc'd  by 
And  all  the  weak  affectiona !  [ebv» 

Or.  Hear  me,  Bertnnd  ^ 

This  is  my  last  farewell ;  absence  akmc 
Can  prop  my  staggering  virtue. 

Ber.  You're  reaolv*d : 

Then  Julia's  favoura  come  too  late  : 

Or.        *  What  fovonrs? 

Ber.  Nay,  nothing :   I  renoonce  these  weak 
affections ; 
They  have  misled  us  both.     I  too  rnent. 
And  will  return  the  letter  back  to  Jiuia. 

Or.  lieUer !  what  letter  1    Juliawritetome 
I  will  not  see  it.     What  would  Rivera  aay  \ 
Bertrand  !  he  sav'd  my  life ; — I  will  not  aee  it 

Ber.  I  do  not  mean  you  ahould :  nay,  I  refiis'd 
To  bring  it  you.  ' 

Or.  Refus'd  to  bring  the  letter! 

Ber.  Tes,  I  refus'd  at  first. 

Or.  Then  thou  hast  brought  it  I 

My  faithful  Bertrand  !—  come. 

Ber,  'Twere  best  not  aee  it 

Or.  Not  see  it !  how !  not  read  my  Jnlia'a 
letter ! 
An  empire  should  not  bribe  me  to  foibaar. 
Come,  come. 
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AIm;  how  fiifl  »  homsn  viitae ! 
lohition  inelu,  and  though  I  mean  not 
•t  yon  with  the  letter,  f  mutt  tell  you 
wliftt  ft  thoomid,  thoaemnd  channs  ahe 
gftTeit  [it, 

I  thia,**  aaid  ahe,  **  and,  aa  Orlando  reada 
,  to  eTeiy  accent  of  his  voice ; 
eyeiy  little  motion  of  his  eye ; 
f  it  sparklet  when  he  talks  of  Julia ; 
a  he  tpeaka,  poor  Julia  be  the  theme  ; 
n  he  aight,  his  botom  heare  for  Julia : 
very  trifling  act,  each  httle  look, 
I !  of  what  iinportance  ia  the  least 
•ewho  love  like  me  !*' 

Delicious  poison ! 
it  taints  my  soul !  ^ve  me  the  letter. 
(BiSTSAND  offers  t/,  Oblando  refuses.) 
here^a  the  virtue  which  but  now  I  boasted  1 
It,  'tis  gone— conflicting  passions  tear  me. 

rin  a  villain.     Give  it — no  : 
of  honour  strikes  upon  my  soul, 
lack  the  letter ;  take  it  back,  good  Ber- 
f  myself  compel  me  to  be  jutt:      [trend! 
Mt  read  it. 

How  your  friend  will  thank  you ! 
!r  day  maket  Julia  hia  for  ever, 
tow  the  gi^t  pavilion  is  prepar*d ; 
vrill  the  n4>tial  rites  be  solemnized, 
ieady  dreas'd  in  bridal  robes, 
Mna  fair  victim — 

O,  no  more,  no  more. 
zan  ahe  vrrite  to  me  1 

Some  prudent  counsel 
Then  wherefore  fear  to  read  it  1  come, 
I*U  venture; 

wondnwit  harm  can  one  poor  letter  do  1 
tter— ^uck — the  letter. 

Since  you  force  me.  (Gives  it.) 
Be  film,  ye  shivering  nerves !  It  is  her 
hand.  [you  this. 

.)  *'  To  spare  my  blushes,  Bertnnd  brings 
ftve  you  wrongM  me !  you  believ'd  me 
fiibe ;  [you. 

my  compassion  for  your  friend  deceived 
le  at  midnight  in  the  great  pavilion  ; 
on  till  then  my  presence ;  from  that  hour 
ire  life  is  yours ;  your  once-Iov'd  friend 
od  esteem ;  but  ^ou  alone 
I  the  heart  of  Juha." 

lliis  to  me ! 
0, 1  rave,  *tis  all  Elysium  round  me, 
on,  my  better  angel !  this  to  me ! 
I'm  dumb ;   oh,  Julia !   what  a  fall  is 
thine! 

What,  is  it  such  a  crime  to  love  !  away — 
»ral  comet  too  late ;  thou  shouldst  hiave 
ruple  sooner,  or  not  urg'd  at  all :   [urg*d 
honldst — alaa !  I  know  not  what  I  say — 
t  I  know,  the  charming  Julia  loves  me, 
tt  ft  meeting  at  the  dead  of  night !      ^ 
res !  the  rest  is  all  beneath  my  care. 
Becircummect;  the  hour  is  iust  at  hand; 
ill  ia  ready  tor  your  purposed  parting, 
or  attendants  be  disposM  aright,     . 
le  povilion  gate. 

Why  sol 

Tis  plain, 
ml  be  the  partner  of  your  flight : 


Tis  what  she  meana,  you  mutt  not  mind  har 
A  httle  gentle  violence  perhaps,       [ttrugglet ; 
To  make  her  yield  to  what  she  had  resolv'd. 
And  sftve  her  pride ;  she*U  thank  you  for  it  after. 

Or,  Take  her  by  force  1     I  like  not  that,.  O 
Bertrand, 
There  is  a  mutinous  spirit  in  my  blood. 
That  wars  against  my  conscience.   Tell  my  Julia-t 
I  vrill  not  fail  to  meet  her. 

Ber.  I  obey. 

Be  near  the  garden ;  I  ahall  soon  return. 

lExii  Bbbtbaivd. 

Or.  This  giant  sin,  whose  biUk  to  lately  acared. 
Shrinkt  to  a  common  tize ;  I  now  embrace  [me,. 
What  I  but  lately  fear'd  to  look  upon. 
Why,  what  a  progrett  have  I  maae  in  guilt ! 
Where  it  the  hideous  form  it  lately  worel 
It  grows  familiar  to  me  ;  I  cita  think, 
Contrive,  and  calmly  meditate  on  mischief^ 
Talk  temp*rately  of  sin,  and  cherish  crimes 
I  lately  so  abhorr*d,  that  had  they  once 
But  ffunced  upon  the,  surface  of  my  fancy 
I  haa  been  terrified.     Oh,  wayward  conscience ! 
Too  tender  for  repose,  too  sear'd  for  penitence  E 

{Exit  Oblando.. 

Scene  changes  to  another  part  of  the  (rarien^^ 
A  grawi  PamUon — The  Moon  shining. 

Enter  Rivbbs,  in  a  melancholy  attitude, 

Rio.  Ye  lovely  scenes  of  long-remember'tt 
bUss! 
Scenes  which  I  hopM  were  fated  to  bestow 
Still  dearer  blessings  in  a  beauteous  bride ! 
Thou  gay  pavilion,  which  art  dreas*d  m>  Uix 
To  witness  my  espousals,  why,  sh,  why 
Art  thou  adornM  in  vain  1    7et  still  I  court  thee. 
For  Julia  lov'd  thee  once  :— dear,  faithleas  Julia ' 
Yet  is  she  false  1     Orlando  swore  she  was  not : 
It  may  be  so,  yet  she  avoids  my  pretence. 
Keeps  close  from  every  eye,  but  most   from 
mine. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or.  Ah !  Rivers  here  1  would  I  had  shunn'd< 
his  walks ! 
How  shall  I  meet  the  man  I  mean  to  wrong  t 
.  i2to.   Why  does  Orlando   thus  expose  hia 
To  this  cold  air  1  [health 

Or.  I  ask  the  same  of  Rivers  1 

Eiv.  Because  this  solitude,  this  sflent  hour. 
Feeds  melancholy   thoughts,  and   sooths  mr 
My  Julift  will  not  see  me.  [souL 

Or.  How  1 

Riv.  She  denies  me 

Admittance  to  her  presence. 

Or.  {aside.)  Then  I'm  lost, 

Confirm^  a  villain,  now  'tis  plain  she  loves  me-, 

Riv.  She  will  not  pardon  me  one  single  fault 

Of  jealous  love,  though  thou  hadst  clear'd  up 

all.  [known. 

Or.    Wait  till  to-morrow,  all  will  then  bo 

Riv.   Wait  till   to-morrow!    Look  at  that 
pavibon ; 
All  was  prepared ;  yea,  I  dare  tell  thee  all. 
For  thou  art  honest  now. 

Or.  {aside.)  That  wounds  too  deeply. 

Rio.  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  gave  the  glad 
summons, 


OM 
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This  dear  pavilion  had  beheld  her  mine. 

Or.  All  will  be  well  to-morrow.-  {asiie.)  If  I 

stay  [Rirera. 

I  shall  betray  the  whole. — Good  night,  my 

Riv.  Good  night ;  go  yon  to  rest ;  I  still  shall 
walk.  [Exit  Orlando. 

Yes,  I  will  trace  her  haunts ;  my  too  fond  heart, 
Like  a  poor  bird  that^s  hunted  from  its  nest, 
Dares  not  return,  and  knows  not  where  to  fix ; 
Still  it  delights  to  hover  round  the  spot 
Which  lately  held  its  treasure ;  eyes  it  still, 
And  with  heart-breaking  tenderness  surveys 
The  scene  of  joys  which  never  may  return.  [£n/. 

Scene  changeM  to  another  part  of  the  garden. 

lU^enter  Orlando. 

Or.  Did  he  nj  rest  1  talkM  he  of  rest  to  me  ? 
Can  rest  and  guilt  associate  T  but  no  matter, 
I  cannot  now  go  back ;  then  such  a  prize. 
Such  voluntary  love,  so  fair,  so  yielaing, 
Would  make  archangels  forfeit  their  allegiance  ! 
I  dare  not  think ;  reflection  leads  to  madness. 

Enter  Bbrtrand. 

Bertrand !  I  was  not  mailc  for  this  dark  work : 
My  heart  recoils — ^poor  Rivers  ! 

Ber.  WTiat  of  Rivers  1 

Or.  I've  seen  him. 

Ber.  Where  1 

Or.  Before  the  great  pavilion. 

Ber.  (aside.)  That*s  lucky,  saves  me  trouble  ; 
were  he  absent. 
Half  of  my  scheme  had  failed. 

Or.  He*8  most  unhappy ; 

He  wished  me  rest,  spoke  kindly  to  me,  Bertrand ; 
How,  how  can  I  betray  him  1 

Ber.  He  deceives  you  ; 

He*s  on  the  watch,  else  wherefore  now  ahroad 
At  this  late  hour  1  beware  of  treachery. 
.   Or.  I  am  myself  the  traitor. 

Ber.  Come,  no  more  ! 

The  time  draws  near,  you  know  the  cypress 
'Tis  dark.  [walk, 

Or.        The  fitter  for  dark  deeds  like  mine. 

Ber.  I  have  prepar'd  your  men  ;  when  the  bell^ 
Go  into  the  pavilion ;  there  you'll  find     [strikes* 
The  blushing  maid,  who  with  faint  screams  per- 
haps 
Will  feign  resentment.    But  you  want  a  sword. 

Or.  A  sword  ! — PU  murder  no  one — why  a 
sword  1  [take  mine ; 

Ber.  *Tis  prudent  to  be  a^nM  ;  no  words, 
There  may  be  danger,  Juha  may  be  lost. 
This  night  secures  or  loses  her  for  ever. 
The  cypress  walk — spare  none  who  look  like 
spies. 

Or.  {looking  at  the  eword.)  How  deeply  is  that 
soul  involved  in  guilt, 
Who   dares    not    hold   communion    with    its 
Nor  ask  itself  what  it  designs  to  do !  [thoughts. 
But  dailies  blindly  with  the  central  sin. 
Of  unexamin'd,  undefined  perdition ! 

[Exit  Orlando. 

Ber.  Thus  far  propitious  fortune  fills  my  sails. 
Yet  still  I  doubt  his  milkiness  of  soul ; 
My  next  exploit  must  be  to  find  out  Rivers, 
And,  as  from  Julia,  give  him  a  feign 'd  message. 
To  join   .er  here  at  the  pavilion  gate ; 


There  shall  0i1ttido*t 

him. 
And  take  his  riflhtaoas  aoul  from  this  bad  worii 
If  they  should  Ail,  his  honatt  comm  Bertnii 
Will  help  him  onward  in  his  way  to  heav'n. 
Then  this  good  dagger,  which  1*11  leav*  bmA 

him, 
Will,  while  itproves  the  deed,  conceal  Aedoer; 
I'is  not  an  &iglish  instrument  of  iwwrhief. 
And  whoMl  suspect  good  Bortrmmd  wore  ft  dag- 
ger? 
To  clear  me  further,  I*ve  no  sword — onmi^d^ 
Poor  helpless  Bertrand  !   Then  no  longer  posr. 
But  Guildford's  heir,  and  lord  of  these  &r  tenia 

lExit  Bbbtravs. 

Enter  Orlando  on  the  other  Mi. 

Or.  Draw  thy  dun  curtain  round,  oh,  n%iit! 
black  night ! 
Inspirer  and  concealer  of  foul  crimes ! 
Thou  wizard   night!   ^fitm  conjurVt  op  daik 
thoughts,  [guilt! 

And  mak'at  Jiim  bold,  who  else  would  start  it 
Beneath  thy  veil  the  villain  dares  to  act. 
What  in  broad  day  he  would  not  dare  to  thiriL 
Oh,  night !  thou  hid*st  the  dagger's  point  fnm 

men,  . 

But  canst  thou  screen  the  assassm  from  himself? 
Shut  ouc  the  eye  of  heav'n  1  extinguish  con- 
science 1 
Or  heal  the  wounds  of  honour  \  Oh,  no,  no,  no ! 
Yonder  she  goes — the  guilty,  chaining  Julia !  • 
My  genius  dnves  me  on— Julia,  I  come. 

(Ifauuof) 

Scene — The  Pamliotki 

An  arched  dooTy  through  tehich  Julia  and  her 
maid  come  fontard  on  the  stage. 

Julia.  Not  here !   not  come  1  look  out,  mj 
faithful  Anna. 
There  was  a  time — oh,  time  for  ever  dear  ! 
When  Rivers  would  not  make  his  Julia  wait 
Perhaps  he  blames  me,  thinks  the  amNnntment 
Too  daring,  too  unlike  his  bashful  Julia ;  [bold. 
But  'twas  the  only  means  my  faithful  love 
Devis'd,  to  save  him  from  Orlando's  rashness 
I  have  kept  close,  refused  to  see  my  Rivera  ; 
Now  all  is  still,  and  I  have  ventured  forth, 
With  this  kind  maid,  and  virtue  for  n^  guard. 
Come,  wc*ll  go  in,  he  cannot  sore  be  umg. 

{Thei/  go  into  the pawilion.] 

Enter  Orlando,  hit  rword  drawn  and  hiootfy, 
his  hair  dishevelled. 


Or.  What  have  I  done?  a  deed  thai 
damnation ! 
Where  shall  I  fly  t  ah !  the  pavilion  door ! 
*Tis  open — it  invites  me  to  tresh  suilt ; 
PU  not  go  in — let  that  fallen  angel  wait. 
And  curse  her  stars  as  I  do. 
( The  midnight  heU  strikes. )    Haik !  the  bell ! 
Demons  of  darkness,  what  a  peal  is  that ! 
A^in  !  'twill  wake  the  dead — I  cannot  bear  it ! 
'Tis  terrible  as  the  last  trumpet*s  sound  I 
That  was  the  marriage  signal !  Powers  of  hell. 
What  blessings  have  I  blasted  !  Rivers !  Julia ! 

(Jdlia  comas  out.) 
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■  i  1  came,  I  COM.—  BwUr  Rmtt  wiH  Hit  iafi 

Rh.  WhouHionRiTSTiwilhii 


lotiliil  iaetittr  !  'tii  tlwt  wttlch.  />    u  1 1 

nupwjui'dfK.Dd.  ™*^  Ah,m7«,! 

TI>.td«il!  •'^^  T»h«,'U.l»r 

I'm  lMQ«;«d.  JuLU  wiJ  Ritsai  run  mto  —eX  tOtr't  anu. 

liMI  iMlal  OiiuNBo  Jreoij  /ram  M<  fwr^*,  «ri<  /t^ 

TluD  cult  maka  nun  IotcIjp,        m  Ait  tma. 
lU  Mk, lAr  lidit  thou  bniu me  hBia  1        n.    ti    i-        i.    •'       ■     •  o-,     »- 

I  bring  IhM  Kara  1  Or.  He  L.m,  ha  ln«.  !    the  godlike  Riven 

Tii,  tlwD,  bngfat  UMhood  !  tkon.  „       ..''"■'   .    ,, 

No,  by  mj  hopei  of  heiTMi !  where  ii  5*"5  J'  ""^."f  "^T*^ '  '"'"'^  J"  "^t«  ! 

in*  M  meMt  ^  f^  Riven  1  R^ordiiig  ugels,  tell  it  m  joar  hi^  ; 

^itu  JUr  iMuLl  Julia '   the  eiime  i>  S."*"""  ''•  «™ti«l  ^t«,  ta  jooi  latei, 

j,^  '  ThMt  Rif  en  liTee  I 

D  aot  ihnddei  1  iit  theo  aot  mu'd  1  iV*_     ^gptaJa  tkU  wondroee  happinet.  ? 

■el  cold  MidbUetailoithmr touch  1  *"■  ^»™  Bertnnd  whom  OtUndo  lulled;: 

>  blood  coDgMl'd!  don  no  bUck  horror  „        ■iK^j'*'     v.     v        ,-     ,u  ..      ,    . 

MugiDgl^  llook  »  then  hudi ;  "^'"*i"  ^^  ^'^J^'T^  ^  ^^'^■ 
Mj'n  Kun'd  with  Uood  ;  blood,  Julii,        *"  0*~  '"■»">  ^  ""nk  iheo ! 

t  m>OQ  them.  (blood  !  „  f":       .    „  ^  In  the  lu^ed  meM 

Ah  !  I  d^  not.    Blood!  Orluido nau'd  the p«th he wm  to  Uke,  [c«l-d 

M,  thon  deu  f>l*e  one,  with  the  DOblcit  ^  P*".  ^  S'<^  "l^',''''? "  Bennnd  I>t  eon- 

r  tain'd  •  d«A  »»u>in>i  h«>d.  [blood  11,'!;?';'',    ,  "!"..' '  Sr"^"  l''"^,'  '*"  "^ 

Ibr  bttiiT  with  Uie  guiUT  men.^  ^'^  IS'^JfJ^'"  i^^  w '"^  ""  ''■*■ 

tllBa  h.n Ihi. honr^liDdJmr&moor,  'j^.^'™  '  ^^^J  ^'^  '  fonnd  th»  d w*, 

iriit  my  pwion  into  burning  phrenn,  With  which  he  mewt  to  Uke  mj  bf«  ;  bot  Sow      , 

r^^il>inoth.tebTil»![^.     '  ^Sl.T"'™'*'^      ,^ 

Lett»u»ln.eugel  .,„^     ,,  One  of  QrUndo  ,  men. 

^  jjno.  ^  whom  wetlth  could  neter  hnbe  to  join  in  min- 

TbMi  Bartnnd  he.  betnjed  me !        gC'    **'^"  '  ^  ^  to  mnrtw  I       [det— 

m  dona  >  deed  bajond  in  reieh,  niS.i.        .     .i.  .      A  j  "^    l'*^'^  , 

rf  Bwcr-I  hlto  murder'd  Hi»an.  BtWd  them  to  thil  cunt  deed ;  ho  lor'd  m, 
Ob  r  (Af  /aO.  iiUe  An-  -<ir.  an«.)        *-  E'qo'-t"  t""™  1  r-««. 

I  lU  rew»rd  which  lore  prepuss  for  „  """^  rly  to 

■"W"-""-- '^i^''  yjmJirr..:  .z 

Brt»  OuiLvrou  witA  jtrml*.  WiUly  ihe  lliai  I  Ah,  my  diilncted  child ! 


Whereii 


if  Budoiriit  mnideietl  thi«  oi 
place  Cmando'i 


hajoyfiil&en^    Alu,  ihs't  beta  I 
lelfiail  AI  

Emer  Emmilihi  iittrmcttd. 


■a  place  (Mando'i  aanvnt  OMii'd.  £•>>-  Ofl;  off  1  I  will  have  tnj !  ye  ihaU  not 

ba  ataon  come*  on.     Ti*  Guildfoid,  hold  me ; 

Md  eld  man !  I  come  lo  aeck  my  loid ;  u  be  not  here  1 

IB  wnlch  accunt  ofheaTen  and  thee.  *"  " 

Aecont  of  both  indeed.     How,  Juha  I 

mting !  My  love  ii  ci 

la'a  pun  aa  hdy  trothi  ahe  wu  de-  him; 

raa  L                                         [ceiv'd,  'Tii  tbegrMtpromiaei!  whovowaandawean; 

Who  tenqited  thee  to  (hii  1  The  peijsr'd  youth  1  who  deala  in  oatha  and 

ira,  hell,  and  Bertnnd.  bieaki  thenL 

\ncattriaM.)  Give  oe back  my  Riven ;  In  truth  he  might  deceive  a  wiier  maid. 

1  live  wiinool  bim.    Oh,  my  lethai  1  I  lov'd  him  ooce ;  be  then  waa  inooceiit  \ 

Father  1  I'm  nopa ;  I  am  no  mon  a  He  waa  tM  morderei  thco,  indeed  be  waa  not; 

tber ;  He  had  not  kill'd  my  bioihar. 

)  child  ;  my  eon  ii  haiely  muidei'd,  An.                                      Nor  haa  now ; 

nnat  dau^ttr,  at  the  fatal  nena,  Thy  brother  Uvea. 

■eteft  of  reaaoD.  £m.                      I  know  it — yea,  ha  Uvea 

Seiie  me,  bind  me  :  AmoDS  the  chenibim.     Murd'ren  too  will  live  ; 

.  loo  gnat  a  matey,  let  me  hre  :  But  where!    I'D  tell  you  where — down,  down, 

to  eoma  damp  dungeon's  horrid  gloom,  down,  down. 

dw  centra,  datk  aa  my  offeacoa  i  How  deep  it  ia  I  'tig  fathomteia — 'tig  dark  7 

I  yoor  ofGee,  take  ray  iword  ;  ofe,  Ber-  No — there'i  a  pale  blue  flame— ah,    poor  Ot- 

■nd,  Guild.  My  heut  will  bunl.                  [lando ! 

I  pniab,  conld  it  reach  thy  heart !  Or.              Pierce  mine,  and  that  will  eaee  iL 

(7%cy»iziOauifDO.)  £m.  (comet  tip  to  \tT  father.)  I  knew  a  maid 

I  win  not  long  BUTvive  thee,  oh,  my  who  lov'd — but  ihe  wu  mad — 

Went  Fond, fooliah girl!  Thukheav'n.Iamnolmad; 

3N 
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Tet  the  afflicting  aqgel  has  been  with  me ; 
3ut  do  not  teU  my  father,  he  would  ffrieve ; 
l^eet,  good  old  man — ^perhaps  ho*d  weep  to 

hear  it : 
I  never  saw  my  father  weep  but  once  ; 
rn  tell  yoii  when  it  was.     1  did  not  weep ; 
'^Tw9M  fimen — but  soft,  my  brother  must  not 

know  it. 
^Twas  when  his  poor  fond  daughter  was  refused. 
Guiid.  Who  can  bear  this  1 
#       'Or.  I  will  not  live  to  bear  it. 

Em.  {comet  up  to  Orlando.)   Take  comfort, 

thou  poor  wretch  !  1*11  no^  appear 
Against  thee,  nor  shall  Rivers ;  but  blood  must, 
Blood  will  appear ;  there's  no  concealing  blood. 
What*s  that  1  my  brother*s  ffhost — it  vanishes ; 

{Catcket  hold  o/'Riveks.) 

'Stay,  take  me  with  thee,  take  me  to  the  skies  ; 

I  have  thee  fast ;  thou  shalt  not  go  without  me. 

But  hold — may  we  not  take  the  murderer  with  as  1 


That  look  saye— No.    VHxf  fliaii  TU  not  p 

with  thee. 
Yet  hold  me   fast— 'tis  dark— Fm  kMt— Pm 

CiDiu.) 
crime  makes  many  neediid;  thii 
day's  sin 
Blots  oat  a  hfe  of  virtue.    Good  old  man ! 
My  bosom  bleeds  for  thee ;  thy  child  is  dead. 
And  I  the  cause.    'TIS  bat  a  poor  atonement ; 
But  I  can  make  no  other.  {SUiU  iimtdf.) 

Rw.  What  haat  thoa  donet 

Or.  YHTd  up  the  meaime  Of  my  aina.    Oh, 
mercv! 
Eternal  goodness,  pardon  this  last  guilt ! 
Rivera,    thy    hand ! — firewall !   mgive    me, 

heaven ! 
Yet  ia  it  not  an  act  which  bars  forgiVenesi, 
And  ahats  the  door  of  grace  for  ever  V-^)h ! 

-  («».) 
{The  curtain  falU  to  gqft  mmtie.) 


EPILOGUE. 

WRITTEN  BT  R.  B.  SHERIDAN,  ESQ. — SPOEEN  BT  MR.  LEE  LXWES. 


Unhand  me.  gentlemen,  bv  heaven,  I  say, 
Til  make  a  ghost  of  him  who  bars  my  way. 

[Behind  the  scenes. 

Forth  let  me  come — A  poetaster  true, 
'As  lean  as  envvi  and  as  baneful  too ; 
X)n  the  dull  audience  let  mc  vent  my  rage. 
Or  drive  these  female  scribblers  from  the  itage. 
Tor  scene  or  history,  weWe  none  but  these, 
'The  law  of  liberty  and  wit  they  sr^ize  ; 
In  tragic — comic — pastoral — they  dare  to  please. 
Each  puny  bard  must  surely  burst  with  spite. 
To  find  ihat  women  with  such  fame  can  write  ; 
But,  oh,  your  partial  favour  is  the  cause, 
Which  feeds  their  folhes  with  such  full  applause. 
Yet  still  our  tribe  shall  seek  to  blast  their  fame, 
And  ridicule  each  fair  pretenders  aim  ; 
Where  the  dull  duties  of  domestic  life 
Wage  with  the  muso*s  toils  eternal  strife. 

What  motley  cares  Gorilla's  mind  perplex, 
While  maids  and  metaphors  conspire  to  vex ! 
In  studious  dishabille  behold  her  sit, 
A  IctterM  gos«$ip,  and  a  housewife  wit ; 
At  once  invoking,  though  for  different  views, 
Her  gods,  her  cook,  her  milliner,  and  muse. 
Round  her  strew'd  room  a  frippeiy  chaos  lies, 
A  cbccker'd  wreck  of  notable  and  wise  ; 
Bills,  books,  caps,  couplets,  combs,  a  varied  mass, 
Oppress  the  toilet,  and  obscure  the  glass ; 
Unfinished  here  an  epigram  is  laid, 
And  there  a  mantuamaker*8  bill  unpaid : 
Here  newborn  plays  foretaste  the  tovvn's  ap- 
plause, 


There,  dormant  patterns  pine  for  fatnre  gnue ; 
A  moral  essay  now  is  all  ner  care, 
A  satire  next,  and  then  a  bill  of  ftre : 
A  scene  she  now  projects,  and  now  a  dish. 
Here's  act   the  first — and  here — remove  with 
Now  while  this  eye  m  a  fine  phrensy  rolls,  [fish. 
That,  soberly  casU  up  a  bill  for  coals ; 
Black  pins  and  daggers  in  one  leaf  she  sticks. 
And  tears,  and  thread,  and  balls,  and  thimbles 
mix. 

Sappho,  'tis  true,  long  vers'd  m  epic  song. 
For  years  esteem'd  all  boasebold  stooies  wrong ; 
When  dire  mishap,  though  neither  ahame  nor  sin, 
Sappho  herself,  and  not  her  nmse,  lies  in. 
The  virgin  Nine  in  terror  fly  the  bower. 
And  matron  Juno  claims  despotic  power ; 
Soon  Gothic  hags  the  classic  pile  o'ertam, 
A  caudle-cup  supplants  the  sacred  um ; 
Nor  books  nor  implements  escape  their  rage. 
They  spike  the  inksUnd,  and  they  rend  the  page ; 
Poems  and  plays  one  barbarous  fate  partake, 
Ovid  and  Plautus  suffer  at  the  stake. 
And  Aristotle's  only  sav*d — to  wrap  phmicake. 

Yet,  shall  a  woman  tempt  the  tragic  scene  1 
And  dare — ^but  hold — ^I  must  repress  my  ^leen ; 
I  see  your  hearts  are  pled^'d  to  her  applause. 
While  Shakspeare's  spirit    seems  to  aid  her 

cause ; 
Well  pleas'd  to  aid— since  o'er  his  sacred  bisK 
A  female  hand  did  ample  trophies  rear. 
And  gave  the  greenest  laurel  that  is  worahipp'd 
there. 


POEMS. 


ttafttaiid. 


MORNING  SOULOQUY. 


wrltttn  toy  Haniwh  Mora  fcr 

ttw.  In  eoly  Hfe;  tovt  ft  eopy  iMTlnf  been  givMi 
LtlMratkoriPHlinponoiiedloprint  it.  Blie 
nd  pi«flii4loth«  pi«ee  the  fbllowtaig— 


'*  At  Mily  riin^  if  Tery  conducire  to  health, 
ttid  to  the  impfOftment  of  the  mmd  in  knowl^ 
«dg»  and  pioty,  this  soliloqay  is  designed  to  pro* 
molt  10  important  an  end ;  and  is  recommended 
mora  pnticiilarly  to  young  persons,  as,  by  con- 
tncting  a  habit  of  risins  early  in  the  days  of 
their  yoath,  they  woold.be  less  liable  to  depart 
from  such  a  custom  as  they  advance  in  life. 
The  last  stanza  is  expressive  of  the  action  of 
rising,  in  order  that  those  w?io  repeat  it  may 
haT6  no  excuse  for  not  quitting  their  beds  im- 
'      ly." 


SoPT  slumbers  now  mine  eves  forsake, 

My  powers  are  all  renew*d  ; 
May  my  iireed  spirit  too  awake, 

With  heavenly  strength  endued ! 

Thoa  aflent  murderer  Sloth,  no  more 

My  mind  imprison'd  keep ; 
Nor  lot  me  waste  another  nonr 
'     Whh  thee,  thou  felon  Sl»p. 

Haiky  0  nj  aonl,  could  dying  men 

One  bvUi'd  hour  retrieve, 
'HkB^/tk  spent  in  tears,  and  passM  in  pain, 

What  treasures  would  they  give ! 


But  seas  of  pearl,  and  mines  of  gold. 
Were  offin'*d  them  in  vain ; 

pearl  of  countless  price  is  lost,* 
1  where*s  the  promis*d  sain  1 


And 


Lord,  when  thy  day  of  dread  account 
For  souanderM  hours  ahall  come, 

^Chy  let  them  not  increase  th*  amount, 
And  swell  the  former  sum ! 

*  8m  Matthew  ziU.4«. 


Teach  me  in  health  each  good  to  pnae. 

I,  dying,  shall  esteem ; 
And  every  pleasure  to  despise 

I  then  shall  worthless  deem. 

For  sH  thy  wondrous  mercies  past 

My  grateful  voice  I  raise, 
While  Uius  I  quit  the  bed  of  rest 

Creation's  Lord  to  praise. 


ON  MR.  SHAPLAND, 

▲n  emlneot  Apotheesry  In  Bristol. 

WouLDST  thou  inquire  of  him  who  sleeps  be* 
neath,  [dust, 

This  tomb  shall  tell  thee,  'tis  no  common 
That,  crush'd  at  length  by  oft  defeated  death, 

Fills  the  cold  urn  conmiitted  to  its  trust. 

Stranger !  this  building  fallen  to  decay. 

Was  once  the  dwelEn^  of  an  honest  mind — 
A  spirit  cheerful  as  the  light  of  day — 
The  soul  of  friendship— milk  of  human  kind. 

His  art  forbade  th'  expiring  wretch  to  die, 
Empower'd  the  nerveless  tongue  once  more 
to  speak, 

Restor'd  its  lustre  to  the  sunken  eye, 
And  apread  fresh  roses  on  the  hvid  cheek 

Each  various  duty  bound  on  social  man, 
'Twas  his  with  glowing  duty  to  perform. 

As  crystal  pure,  his  stream  of  conduct  ran, 
Unstain'd  by  folly,  undisturb'd  by  storm. 

With  me,  then,  stranger  !  mourn  departed 
worth; 

Steel'd  ia  the  heart  that  can  forbear  to  sigh ; 
Let  deep  regret  call  all  thy  sorrows  forth — 

Live  as  he  liv'd — and  fear  not  then  to  die.* 

*  Dr.  Stonhoose  had  the  hi{hMt  wteem  for  Mr.  Shap- 
land,  who  attended  hm  family,  as  well  aa  thai  of  Mra. 
More,  even  ader  he  had  lelt  off  nncral  prartiee.  Dr. 
Stonhouae,  in  1789,  preoented  to  Mr.  Sbapiand  a  pleen 
of  plate  "  aa  a  teatimony  of  bis  gratitude  for  the  nvAura 
tioo  of  health,  through  the  blcsaiD*  of  God." 
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HINTS 

TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 

1  call  that  a  complete  and  generous  education,  which  fits  a  person  to  perform  juRtly,  skilfully 
nd  magnanimoa^Ij,  all  the  offices  both  of  public  and  private  life,  of  poacc,  and  of  war. — Milton, 


TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

Mt  Lokd. — Could  it  have  been  foreseen  by  the  autlior  of  the  following  P>ig^  that  in  the  case 
f  the  iUustrious  person  who  is  the  subject  of  them,  the  standard  of  education  would  have  been 
^t  so  hi|^ ;  and  especially,  that  this  education  would  be  committed  to  such  able  and  distinguish- 
d  hande,  the  work  might  surely  have  been  spared.  Rut  as  the  work  was  gone  to  the  press  be- 
we  that  appointment  was  announced,  which  must  givo  general  satisfaction,  it  becomes  impor- 
int  to  request,  that  if  the  advice  suggested  in  any  part  of  the  work  should  appear  presumptaoiu, 
our  lordship,  and  still  more  the  public,  who  might  be  more  forward  than  your  lordship  in  charg- 
ig  the  aalhor  with  presumption,  wilHiavo  the  candour  to  recollect,  that  it  was  offered  not  to 
MS  learned  bishop  of  Exeter,  but  to  an  unknown,  and  even  to  an  imaginary  preceptor. 

Under  these  circumstances,  your  lordship  will  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  accept  the  dedica- 
lon  of  the  following  pages;  not  as  arrogantly  pointing  out  duties  to  the  discharge  of  which  you 
re  so  competent,  but  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  lord,  your  lordship^s  most  obedient  and  most  faithful  servant, 

April  3, 1805.  THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 

Ir  any  book,  written  with  an  upright  and  disinterested  intention,  may  be  thought  to  reqnire 
n  apology,  it  is  sorely  the  slight  work  which  is  now,  with  the  most  respectful  deference,  sub- 
littod,  not  to  the  public  onlv,  out  especially  to  those  who  may  be  more  immediately  interested  in 
iic  important  object  which  it  has  in  view. 

If  we  were  to  inquire  what  is,  even  at  Uie  prcmnt  critical  period,  one  of  the  most  momentous 
oncerns  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  an  Englishman,  who  feels  fbr  his  country  like  a 
atriot,  and  fbr  his  posterity  like  a  father ;  what  is  that  object  of  which  the  importance  is  not 
onndod  by  the  shores  of  the  British  islands,  nor  limiteci  by  our  colonial  possessions ; — with 
rhich,  in  its  consequences,  the  interests,  not  only  of  all  Europe,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
lay  hereafter  be  in  some  measure  implicated ;  what  Briton  would  hesitate  to  reply,  the  educa- 
ion  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  7 

Aftai  this  frank  confession  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  subject  in  viow,  it  is  no  wonder 
fthe  extreme  difficulty,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  the  present  undertaking,  is  acknowledged  to 
«  sensibly  fblt  by  the  author. 

It  will  too  probably  be  tliought  to  imply  not  only  officiousness,  but  presumption,  that  a  private 
idividnaJ  should  thus  hazard  the  obtrusion  of  unsolicited  observations  on  the  proper  mode  of 
>rming  the  character  of  an  English  princess. — It  may  seem  to  involve  an  appearance  of  un war 
uitabw  distrust,  by  implying  an  apprehension  of  some  deficiency  in  the  plan  about  to  be  adopted 
y  those,  whoever  they  may  be,  on  whom  this  great  trust  may  be  devolved  :  and  to  indicate  self- 
onceitfby  conveying  an  intimation,  afler  so  strong  an  avowal  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
ksk,  that  such  a  deficiency  is  within  the  powers  of  the  author  to  supply. 

The  author,  however,  earnestly  desires,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  obviate  these  antici- 
ated  charges,  by  alleging  that  under  this  free  constitution,  in  which  every  topic  ot  national 
olicy  is  openly  canvassed,  and  in  which  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  form  no  mean  part  of  tha 
berty  of  the  subject,  the  principles  which  it  is  proper  to  instil  into  a  royal  personage,  become 

topic,  which  if  discussed  respectfully,  may  without  ofSence,  exercise,  the  liberty  of  the  British 
re»s. 

The  writer  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  protending  to  offer  any  thing  approaching  to  a  sytem  of 
ifltruction  fbr  the  royal  pupil,  much  leas  from  presuming  to  dictate  a  plan  of  conduct  to  the  pre- 
?ptor.     What  is  here  prevented,  is  a  mere  outline,  which  may  bo  filled  up  by  far  more  able  hands : 

i^kotch  which  contains  no  consecutive  details,  which  neither  afipires  to  regularity  of  design,  nor 
sactness  of  execution. 

To  awaken  a  lively  attention  to  a  subject  of  such  moment,  to  point  out  some  circumstances 
^nnected  with  the  early  seawn  of  improvement,  but  siill  more  with  the  subsequent  stages  of  life ; 
>  offer,  not  a  treatise  on  education,  but  a  desultory  puggcstion  of  sentiments  and  principles  ;  to 
anvey  instruction,  not  so  much  by  precept  or  by  argumont,  as  to  exemplify  it  by  illustrations 
nd  eiamplei;  and,  above  all,  to  stimulate  the  wise  and  the  good  to  exertions  far  more  effectual 
lese  are  the  real  motives  which  have  given  birth  to  this  slender  performance. 
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Had  tho  royal  pupil  been  a  princo,  these  hints  would  never  have  been  obtruded  on  the  werU, 
as  it  would  then  have  been  naturally  asBUined,  that  the  established  plan  usaally  adopted  in  sodi 
cases  would  have  been  pursued.  Nor  does  the  author  presume  in  the  present  instance,  to  in- 
sinuate a  suspicion,  that  there  will  be  any  want  of  a  large  and  liberil  scope  in  the  projected  sys. 
tein,  or  to  intimate  an  apprehension  tliat  the  course  of  study  will  be  adapted  to  the  sex,  rather 
than  to  tho  circumstances  of  the  princess. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  asked,  why  a  stranger  presumes  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  such  hi|k 
concern  ?  It  may  be  answered  in  tho  words  of  an  elegant  critic,  that  in  classic  storjr,  when  a  sapob 
and  lasting  monument  was  about  to  be  consecrated  to  beauty,  every  lover  was  permitted  to  canj 
a  tribute. 

The  apijearance  of  a  valuable  elementary  work  on  tho  principles  of  Christianity,  which  hu 
been  recently  published  in  our  language,  translated  from  the  German  under  the  immediate  pi* 
tronage  of  an  august  personage,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  b^efit  to  her  illnstrioiis  daughters,  u 
it  is  an  event  highly  auspicious  to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  so  is  it  a  circumstance  my 
encouraging  to  the  present  undertaking. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  on  such  points  as  are  discussed  in  this  little  work  without  being  lad  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  lot  of  a  British  subject,  and  that  of  one  who  treats  on  similar  lopjei 
under  a  despotic  government. — The  excellent  archbishop  of  Cambray,  with  every  advaBti|i 
which  genius,  learning,  and  profession,  and  situation  could  confer ;  the  admired  preceptor  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  appointed  to  the  office  by  the  king  himself,  was  yet  in  the  beautifUt  work 
which  ho  composed  ibr  the  use  of  his  royal  pupil,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  couching  bis  instmc 
tions  under  a  fictitious  narrative,  and  of  sheltering  behind  the  veil  of  fable,  the  duties  of  a  jut 
sovereign,  and  the  blessings  of  a  good  governm9nt :  he  was  aware,  that  even  under  this  disgoiie, 
his  delineation  of  both  would  too  probably  be  construed  into  a  satire  on  the  personal  errors  of 
his  own  king,  and  the  vices  of  the  French  government,  and  in  spite  of  his  ingenious  discretion, 
the  event  justified  his  apprehensions. 

Fortunate  arc  the  subjects  of  that  free  and  happy  country  who  are  not  driven  to  have  reoonne 
to  any  such  cxpcdiontK ;  who  may,  without  danger,  dare  to  express  temperately  what  they  think 
lawfully  ;  who,  in  describing  the  most  perfect  form  of  gdverninent,  instead  of  recurring  to  poetic 
invention,  need  only  delineate  that  under  which  they  themselves  live;  who,  in  sketching  the  cha- 
racter, and  shadowing  out  the  duties  of  a  patriot  king,  have  no  occasion  to  turn  thfiir  eyes  from 
their  own  country  to  the  throne  of  Ithaca  or  Salcntum. 


HINTS 


TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

We  are  told  that  when  a  sovereign  of  ancient 
times,  who  wished  to  be  a  mathematician,  but 
was  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  attainment, 
asked,  whether  he  could  not  be  instructed  in 
some  easier  method,  the  answer  which  he  re- 
ceived was,  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
geometry.  The  lesson  contained  in  this  reply 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  tliat  most  im- 
portant and  delicate  of  all  undertakings,  tJie 
education  of  a  prince  ! 

It  is  a  truth  which  might  appear  too  obvious 
to  require  enforcing,  and  yet  of  all  others  it  is  a 
troth  most  liable  to  be  practically  forgotten,  that 
the  same  subjugation  of  desire  and  will,  of  in- 
clinations and  tastes,  to  the  laws  of  reason  and 
conscience,  which  every  one  wislics  to  see  pro- 
moted in  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  is  still 
more  necessary  in  tlie  very  liij^hcst,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  eitlier  of  individual  happiness, 
or  o(  general  virtue,  to  public  usefulness,  or  to 
private  self-enjoy nient. 

Where  a  prince,  therefore,  is  to  bo  educated, 
his  own  welfare  no  less  than  tliat  of  his  people, 
humanity  no  less  than  policy,  prescrilte,  that 
tlie  claims  and  privileges  of  the  rational  being 
siiould  not  be  suflered  to  merge  in  the  peculiar 
rights  or  exemptions  of  the  expectant  sovereign. 
If,  in  such  cases,  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of , 


human  nature  could  indeed  be  wholly  efhoed, 
as  easily  as  they  are  kept  out  of  sight,  there 
would  at  least  be  some  resonabic  plea  agaiott 
tho  charge  of  cruelty.  But  when,  on  the  eon- 
trary,  the  most  elevated  monarch  most  BtiD 
retain  every  natural  hof)c  and  fear,  every  nt 
fection  and  passion  of  the  heart,  every  frailty 
of  the  mind,  and  every  weakness  of  the  body, 
to  which  the  meanest  subject  is  liable;  how  ex- 
quisitely  inhuman  must  it  be  to  provide  so  sedu' 
lously  for  Uic  extrinsic  accident  of  transient 
greatness,  as  to  blight  the  growth  of  substantial 
virtue,  to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  mental  and 
moral  comfort,  and  in  short  to  commit  the  ill. 
fated  victim  of  such  mismanagement  to  more, 
almost,  than  human  dangers  and  difficnlties, 
without  even  tho  common  resources  of  the  least 
favoured  of  mankind. 

Yet,  must  not  this  bo  the  unaggravated  con- 
sequence  of  not  accustoming  the  royal  child  to 
that  salutary  control  which  the  corruption  of 
our  nature  requires,  as  its  indispensable  and 
eaHiest  corrective  ?  If  those  foolish  desires, 
which  in  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  provi. 
dcntially  repressed  by  the  want  of  means  to 
gratify  them,  should,  in  the  caso  of  royalty,  be 
thought  warrantable,  because  every  possible 
gratification  is  within  reach,  what  wonld  be  the 
result,  but  the  full  blown  luxuriance  of  fblly, 
vice,  and  misery  7  The  laws  of  human  naturo 
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viU  not  bend  to  human  greatness ;  and  by  these 
immutable  lawa  it  is  determined,  that  happiness 
and  virtue,  virtue  and  self-command,  self-com- 
mand and  early  habitual  self-denial,  sliould  be 
joined  together  in  an  indissoluble  bond  of  con- 
nexion. 

The  first  habit,  therefore,  to  be  formed  in  every 
human  being,  and  still  more  in  the  ofTspring  and 
bair  of  royalty,  is  that  of  patience,  and  even 
eheerftilness,  under  postponed  and  restricted 
|Tatification.  And  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught 
is,  that  since  self-command  is  so  essential  to  all 
genuine  virtue  and  real  happiness,  where  others 
cannot  restrain  us,  there,  especially,  we  should 
reatrain  onrselres.  That*  illustrious  monarch, 
Guatavut  Adolphus,  was  so  deeply  sensible  of 
thia  troth,  that  when  he  was  surprised  by  one 
of  hia  offioera  in  secret  prayer  in  his  tent,  he 
said,  *  Persons  of  my  rank  are  answerable  to 
God  alone  for  their  actions ;  this  gives  the  enc- 
mj  of  mankind  a  peculiar  advantage  over  us ;  an 
advantage  which  can  only  be  resisted  by  prayer, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures.' 

Aa  the  mind  opens,  the  universal  truth  of  this 
principle  may  be  exemplified  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, by  which  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that 
man  ia  a  rational  tieiiig  only  so  far  as  he  can 
thus  command  himself.  That  i^uch  a  superiority 
to  the  passions  is  essential  to  all  regular  and 
steady  performance  of  duty ;  and  that  true  gra- 
tification is  thus,  and  thus  only  insured,  because, 
by  him  who  thus  habitually  restrains  himself, 
not  only  every  lawful  pleasure  is  most  (lerfcclly 
njnyed;  but  every  common  blessing,  for  which 
the  sated  voluptuary  has  lost  all  relish,  becomes 
a  source  of  the  most  genuine  pleasure,  a  source 
of  pleasure  which  is  never  exhausted,  because 
such  common  blessings  are  never  wholly  with- 
held. 

The  mind  should  be  formed  early,  no  less  than 
tiio  person :  and  for  the  same  reason.  Provi- 
dence has  plainly  indicated  childhood  to  be  the 
season  of  instruction,  by  communicating  at  that 
period,  such  flexibility  to  the  organs,  such  re- 
mtion  to  the  memory,  such  quickness  to  the 
apprehension,  such  inquisitivoncss  to  tlic  temper, 
sueh  alacrity  to  the  animal  spirits,  and  such  im- 
pressibUity  to  the  affections,  as  are  not  possessed 
at  any  subsequent  period.  We  arc  therefore 
bound  by  every  tie  of  doty  to  follow  these  obvi- 
ous designations  of  Providence,  by  moulding 
that  flexibility  to  the  most  durable  ends;  by 
storing  that  memory  with  the  richest  know- 
ledge; by  pointing  that  apprehension  to  the 
hi^est  objects ;  by  giving  to  that  alacrity  its 
best  direction ;  by  turning  that  inquisitivcness 
to  the  noblest  intellectual  purposes ;  and,  abovo 
all,  by  converting  that  impressibility  of  heart  to 
the  most  exalted  moral  use. 

If  this  be  true  in  general,  much  more  forcibly 
does  it  apply  to  the  education  of  princes !  No- 
thing short  of  the  soundest,  most  rational,  and, 
let  me  add,  most  religious  education,  cnn  coun- 
teract the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
If  the  highest  of  our  nobility,  in  default  of  some 
better  waj  of  guarding  against  the  mischiefs  of 
flatterers  and  dependents,  deem  it  expedient  to 
cximmit  their  sons  to  the  wholesome  equality  of 
a  public  school,  in  order  to  repress  their  aspiring 
notions,  and  check  the  tendencies  of  their  birth ; 


— If  they  find  it  necessary  to  counteract  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  domestic  luxury,  and  the 
corrupting  softness  of  domestic  indulgence,  by 
severity  of  study  and  closteness  of  application  ; 
how  much  more  indispensable  is  the  spirit  of  this 
principle  in  the  instance  before  us  ?  The  highest 
nobility  have  their  equals,  their  competitors,  and 
even  their  superiors.  Those  who  are  born  with- 
in the  sphere  of  royalty  are  destitute  of  all  such 
extrinsic  nieans  of  correction,  and  must  be 
wholly  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  soundness 
of  their  principles,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  ha- 
bits. Unless,  therefore,  the  brightest  light  of 
reason  be,  from  the  very  first,  tlirown  upon  their 
path,  and  the  divine  energies  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, both  restraining  and  attractive,  be  brought 
as  early  as  {NMsible  to  act  upon  their  feelings, 
the  children  of  royalty,  by  the  very  fate  of  their 
birth,  would  be  *  of  all  men  most  miserable.' 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  any  im- 
practicoble  rigour  is  here  recommended  ;  or  that 
it  is  conceived  to  be  necessary  that  the  gay  pe- 
riod of  childhood  should  be  rendered  gloomy  or 
painful,  whctlier  in  the  cottage  or  the  palace. 
The  virtue  which  is  aimed  at,  is  not  that  of  the 
stoic  philosophy ;  nor  do  the  habits  which  arc 
deemed  valuable,  require  the  harshness  of  a 
Spartan  education.  Let  nature,  truth,  and  rea. 
son,  be  consulted ;  and,  let  the  child,  and  espe 
cially  the  royal  child,  bo  as  much  as  possible, 
trained  according  to  their  simple  and  consistent 
indications.  The  attention,  in  such  instances 
as  the  present,  should  be  the  more  watchful  and 
unremitting,  as  counteracting  influences  are,  in 
so  exalted  a  station,  necessarily  multiplied  ;  and 
every  difiiculty  is  at  its  greatest  possible  height 
In  a  word,  let  not  common  sense,  which  is  uni- 
versal  and  eternal,  be  sacrificed  to  the  capricious 
tastes  of  the  child,  or  to  the  pliant  principles  of 
any  who  may  approach  her.  But  let  the  virtue 
and  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pupil  be  as  sim- 
ply, OS  feelingly,  and  as  uniformly  consulted,  as 
if  she  were  the  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman. 
May  this  attention  to  her  moral  and  mental  cul- 
tivation be  the  supreme  concern,  from  honest  re- 
verence to  the  olfspring  of  such  a  race,  from  a 
dutiful  regard  to  her  own  future  happiness,  and 
from  reasonable  attention  to  the  weJl-being  of 
those  millions,  whose  earthly  fate  may  be  at 
this  moment  suspended  on  lessons,  and  habits, 
received  by  one  providentially  distinguished 
female ! 


CHAP.  II. 

On  the  Aequitition  of  Knowledge. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  princeiB 
will,  doubtless,  be  wisely  adapted,  not  only  to 
the  duties,  but  to  the  dangers  of  her  rank.  The 
probability  of  her  having  one  day  functions  to 
discharge,  which,  in  such  exempt  cases  only, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  females,  obviously  suggests  the 
expediency  of  an  education  not  only  superior  to, 
hut  in  certain  respects,  distinct  from,  that  of 
other  women.  What  was  formerly  deemed  ne- 
cessary in  an  instance  of  this  nature,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  well-known  attainments  of  the 
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unfortunate  lady  Jane  Orey  ;  and  still  more  from 
the  no  leas  splendid  acquirements  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. Of  the  erudition  of  the  latter,  we  have 
particular  account  from  one,  who  was  the  fittest 
in  that  age  to  appreciate  it,  the  celebrated  Roger 
Asehasm.  He  tells  us,  that  when  he  read  o?er 
with  her  the  orations  of  Eschines  and  Demoe- 
thenes  in  Greek,  she  not  only  understood,  at 
first  sight,  the  full  force  and  propriety  of  the 
Itnguage,  and  the  meaning  of  the  orators,  but 
that  she  comprehended  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
laws,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  Athenians. 
She  possessed  an  exact  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  committed  to  memory 
most  of  the  striking  passages  in  them.  She  had 
also  learned  by  heart  many  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  especially  thoM 
which  relate  to  life  and  manners.  Thus  weve 
her  early  years  sedulously  employed  in  layinj? 
in  a  large  stock  of  materials  for  governing  well 
To  what  purpose  she  improved  them,  let  her  il- 
lustrious reign  of  forty-five  years  declare ! 

If  the  influence  of  her  erudition  on  her  subse- 
quent prosperity  should  be  questioned ;  lot  it  be 
considered,  that  her  intellectual  attainments  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  her  character,  under  foibles 
and  feminine  weaknesses,  which  would  other- 
wise have  sunk  her  credit :  she  had  even  ad- 
dress enough  to  contrive  to  give  to  those  weak- 
nesses a  certain  classic  grace.  Let  it  bo  consi- 
dered also,  that  whatever  tended  to  raise  her 
mind  to  a  level  with  those  whose  services  she 
was  to  use,  and  of  whose  counsels  she  was  tu 
avail  herself,  proportionably  contributed  to  that 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  tlie  queen 
and  her  ministers,  without  which,  the  results  of 
her  government  could  not  have  been  equally 
successful.  Almost  every  man  of  rank  was  then 
a  man  of  letters,  and  literature  was  valued  ac- 
cordmgly .  Had,  therefore,  deficiency  of  learning 
been  added  to  inferiority  of  sex,  we  might  not 
at  this  day  have  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  on  which 
to  look  back,  as  the  period  in  which  administra- 
tive energy  seemed  to  attain  tlie  greatest  possible 
perfection. 

Yet,  though  an  extended  acquaintance  with 
ancient  authors  will  bo  necessary  now,  as 
it  was  then,  in  the  education  of  a  princess,  a  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  it  is  pro- 
somed,  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  Greek 
authors,  at  least,  may  doubtless  bo  read  with 
sufficient  advantage  through  the  medium  of  a 
translation ;  the  spirit  of  the  original  being,  per- 
haps, more  transfusiblo  into  the  English,  than 
into  any  other  modern  tongne.  But  are  there 
not  many  forcible  reasons  why  the  Latin  Ian- 
gcage  should  not  be  equally  omitted  ?*  Besides 
the  advantage  of  reading,  in  their  original  dress, 
the  historians  of  that  empire,  the  literature  of 
Rome  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  being  the 
most  satisfactory  medium  through  which  the 
moderns  can  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  world.  As  the  Latin  itself  is  a  mo- 
dification of  one  of  the  Greek  dialects,  so  the 
Roman  philosophers  and  poets,  having  formed 

*  TTbe  royal  fktber  of  the  illantrioiis  pupil  is  »aid  to 
possess  the  princely  ooeompliMbincii*  of  a  pare  clanical 
tSAte.  Of  bis  love  fbr  polite  leamini;.  the  attention 
wMeb  hs  is  psyinf  to  the  recovery  of  certain  of  tto  lust 
workM  otaoms  of  the  Koman  authors  is  au  vvVdmce. 


themselves,  as  much  u  posriUe,  on  QraetaaBo. 
dels,  present  to  us  the  nearest  pomUe  ttmiciipii 
of  those  masters  wbdm  they  copy.  Thai,  byia 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  Ungaage,  w«  ne 
brought  into  a  kind  of  actual  oontut  not  oalv 
with  the  ancient  world,  but  with  that  pofftioBaf 
it  which,  having  the  moat  direct  uid  the  ftHnt 
interconrso  with  the  other  parti,  iutioduew  o^ 
in  a  manner  the  most  infiirming  und  eatiiftclacy 
to  classical  and  philosophical  antiqalty  In  lane- 
ral.  But  what  is  sCUl  more,  the  Leon  tonm 
enables  us  fbr  ourselves,  withoat  the  intermm- 
tion  of  any  interpreter,  to  examine  all  the  pir- 
ticular  circumstances  in  manner*,  IntereoerK, 
modes  of  thinking  and  speaking,  of  that  period 
which  Eternal  Wisdom  choae  (proiiaUy  bMtaa 
it  was  ever  afler  to  appear  the  most  lumhwusin 
the  whole  retrospect  of  history)  as  fittert  ftr  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  bringing  lift  ud 
immortality  to  light  by  the  gospeL 

If  to  this  may  be  added  lesaer  yet  not  nmn. 
portent  considerations,  we  would  nay,  tint  by 
the  acquaiiktance  which  the  Latin  langnase 
would  give  her  with  the  etymolo^  of  worn 
she  will  learn  to  bo  more  accurate  in  lier  delhi. 
tions,  as  well  as  more  critically  exact  end  ele- 
gant  in  the  use  of  her  own  language ;  and  her 
ability  to  manage  it  with  gracofumea  andTigooc 
will  be  considerably  increased.* 

Of  the  modern  languages,  if  the  anChor  dares 
hazard  an  opinion,  tbo  French  and  German  seem 
the  roost  necessary.  The  Italian  appears  less 
important,  as  those  authors  which  aeem  mors 
peculiarly  to  belong  to  her  edncadon,  andi  at 
Davilla,  Gnicciardin,  and  Beccaria,  may  be  read 
either  in  French  or  English  tranalatiana 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  personage,  tm- 
der  her  peculiar  circumstances,  shoold  have 
much  time  to  spare  fbr  the  acquisition  of  whit 
are  called  the  fine  arts  ;  nor,  perhapa,  is  it  to  be 
desired.  To  acquire  them  in  perfectian,  wooU 
steal  awa^  too  large  a  portion  of  those  piecions 
hours  which  will  barely  suffice  to  lar  in  tlie  va- 
rious rudiments  of  indispensable  knowiedgs; 
and,  in  this  fiistidious  age,  whatever  fafla  &r 
short  of  perfection,  is  deemed  of  little  worth.  A 
moderate  skill  in  music,  fbr  instance,  woold  pro- 
bably have  little  other  effiict,  than  to  make  the 
listeners  feel,  as  Farinelli  is  said  to  have  done, 
who  used  to  complain  heavily  that  the  pension 
of  2000/.  a  year,  which  he  had  from  the  Isingof 
Spain,  was  compensation  little  enough  ibr  his 
being  sometimes  obliged  to  hear  his  majesty 
play.  Yet  this  would  be  a  far  lesa  evil  than 
that  to  which  exeellenee  might  lead*  We  can 
think  of  few  things  more  to  be  deprecated,  than 
that  those  who  have  the  greatest  conceins  to 
pursue,  should  have  their  tastes  engaged,  per- 
haps monopolized,  by  trifles.  A  listener  to  the 
royal  music,  if  possessed  of  either  wiadom  or 
virtue,  could  not  but  feel  his  plearare  at  the 
most  exquisite  performance  abated,  by  the  ap- 
prehension that  this  perfection  implied  the  ne- 
gleet  of  matters  far  more  essential. 


*  Who  Aon  not  conrider  an  one  of  Che  iMsl  intereft  - 
ins  pSMstes  of  nindem  history,  that  wtakh  iclates  tbs 
cnect  produced  by  an  ek»quenl  I^tia  orattoa  jpronouac- 
ed  in  a  full  aMembly,  by  the  late  empress  Maria  Tbe- 
rePB,  in  the  bloom  of  her  vooth  and  beaaty,  so  Isle  ss 
the  year  1740?  Antiqaity  produces  nochtng  asoic  loach- 
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BMMet,  to  excel  in  thom  arte,  which,  thoaeh 
•relv  ornameatol,  ara  yet  well  cnouiph  adapted 
ladwe  who  have  only  a  aabordinate  part  to  All 
life,  woald  rather  feiMn  than  aafirmcnt  the 
pnity  of  a  eoTereigpn.  It  was  a  tml?  royal  re. 
f  of  Themietoelee,  when  he  was  aaked  if  he 
old  play  on  the  lute — *  No,  but  if  you  will ; 
M  me  a  paltfT  ▼illajtre  I  may  perhaps  know  | 
w  to  improve  it  into  a  f^reet  city.* 

TliBSB  are  inperial  art*,  and  worthy  kiBfn 

I  to  Umm  inferior  acoomfdishmcnts,  it  is  not 
sirable,  and  is  it  not  nufficient  tliat  a  Boverei|rn 
oald  poaaesa  that  g^eneral  knowledge  and  tantc 
)ich  pive  the  power  of  discriminatini;  excel- 
ice,  so  as  judiciously  to  cherish,  and  liberally 
reermrd  it? 

But,  not  only  in  works  of  mere  taste  ;  even  in 
tuimi  history,  botany,  experimental  philoM)- 
y,  and  other  generally  valuable  scionceii,  a 
rrect  but  unla^ured  outline  of  knowledge,  it 
presumed,  will,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
mght  suificient.  Profitable  and  delightful  as 
9n  pursuits  are  to  others  (and  no  one  more 
mires  them  than  the  writer  of  this  essay)  ^et 
I  royal  personage  must  not  be  examining 
inis,  when  she  should  be  studying  laws ;  nor 
Instigating  the  instinct*  of  animals,  when  she 
oald  be  analyiing  the  characters  of  men.  The 
DO  so  properly  devoted  to  these  studies  in  other 
ooationa,  will  be  little  enough  in  this,  to  attain 
at  knowledge  of  general  history,  and  especially 
at  aocwmla  acquaintance  with  the  events  of 
ir  own  country,  which,  in  her  situation,  arc 
isolotelj  indispensable. 

Geography  and  chronology  have  not  unfitly 
en  termed  the  two  eyes  of  history.  Witli 
ronology  she  should  bo  completely  acquainted. 
io  little  to  know  events,  if  we  do  not  know  in 
lat  order  and  succession  they  are  disposed.  It 
necessary  also  to  learn  how  the  periods  of 
mpotation  are  determined.  Metliod  does  not 
sraly  aid  the  memory,  it  also  assists  the  judg- 
ant,  by  settling  the  dependence  of  one  event 
MB  another.  Chronology  is  the  grand  art  of 
atorical  arrangement.  To  know  that  a  man 
distinguished  eminence  has  lived,  is  to  know 
Ale,  anless  we  know  when  he  lived,  and  who 
ere  hia  contemporaries.  Indistinctness  and 
lofusion  must  always  perplex  that  understand. 
g,  in  which  the  annals  of  past  ages  are  not 
OS  eouaecutively  linked  together. 
Would  it  not  be  proper  always  to  read  history 
ith  a  map,  in  order  to  keep  up  in  the  mind  the 
dissoluble  connexion  between  history  and  geo- 
"aphy ;  and  that  a  fiance  of  the  country  may 
call  the  exploits  of^e  hero,  or  the  virtues  of 
e  patriot  who  has  immortalized  it  7 
Respecting  the  study  of  geography,  I  would 
laerro  that  many  particulars,  which  do  not 
om  to  have  been  considered  by  the  generality 
'  writers,  ought  to  bo  brought  before  the  view 
'  a  royal  pupil.  The  effects  of  local  Bituation, 
><1  geographical  boundarv,  on  the  formation 
id  progress  of  nations  and  empires. — Tlie  con- 
quences,  ibr  example,  which  have  resultecf  as 
ell  io  the  political,  as  in  the  civil  and  relifrious 
rcnmstances  of  mankind,  from  the  Mediterro. 
aan  being  eo  aptly  interposed,  not  so  much  as 
Vol.  ir 


it  should  seem  to  be  a  common  barrier,  as  to 
form  a  most  convenient  and  important  medium 
of  intercourse  between  Kuropc,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca.— ^The  elTect  of  this  great  i\uuinaehia  of  the 
ancient  world,  in  transferring  empire  from  east 
to  west; — the  want  of  tides  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, so  as  to  adapt  this  scene  of  early  rnaritimo 
adventure  to  the  rudeness  of  tho90  who  were  first 
to  navigate  it,  and  whose  success  mifrht  have 
been  fuially  impeded,  by  that  diversity  of  cur- 
rents, which  in  other  seas  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides  is  perpetually  creating. 

In  connection  with  this,  though  somewhat 
locally  remote  from  it,  is  to  be  remarked  the  re. 
gularity  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Ery  threan*  ses, 
by  means  of  which,  the  earlier  traders  between 
Africa  and  India  were  carried  across  the  Per- 
sian  gulf^  without  the  exercise  of  that  skill, 
which  as  yet  did  not  exist.  And,  as  if  to  facili- 
tate the  conveyance  of  those  most  interesting 
commodities  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  that 
the  commerce  of  that  inland  ocean  might  never 
want  on  adequate  stimulus,  the  Red  Sea  is  car- 
ried onward,  till  it  is  separated  from  the  Medi- 
teranean  by  a  comparatively  narrow  isthmus : 
an  isthmus  that  seems  providentially  to  have 
been  retained,  that  while  the  maratime  activity 
and  general  convenience  of  the  ancient  world 
was  provided  for,  there  might  still  be  sufficient 
difficulty  in  the  way,  to  excite  to  a  more  extend- 
ed circumnavigation,  when  the  invention  of  the 
compass,  the  improvement  of  maritime  skill, 
and  the  general  progress  of  human  society,shoold 
concur  in  bringing  on  the  proper  season. 

And,  in  this  geographic  sketch,  let  not  the  re- 
markable position  of  Judea  be  forgotten  :t  placed 
in  the  very  middle  parts  of  the  old  world  (whose 
extent  may  be  reckoned  from  the  pillars  of  Her 
cules  to  *  the  utmost  Indian  isle  Tabrobane,*) 
as  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  ami 
at  the  top  of  the  Mediterranean,  both  that  it 
might  be  within  the  vortex  of  great  events,  and 
also  that  when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come, 
it  might  be  most  conveniently  situated  for  pour- 
ing forth  that  light  of  truth,  of  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  local  origin,  upon  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  especially  on  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Such  are  the  less  common  particulars  to 
which  attention  may  advantageously  be  drawn. 
With  geography  in  general  should  of  course  be 

*  A  nanwKivon  formerly  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
sea  which  1m*i«  between  Arabia  and  India,  Uiough  latter- 
ly conflotHl  to  thi'  Arabian  gnlt. 

t  It  ifi  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  all  pmhabilily  Judea 
wav  tlH*  country  by  innans  of  which  a  trade  was  flr»t 
oprn(Ml  between  thii;  Mediterranean  and  India.  David 
had  taken  frnni  tiMt  KdoniitCM  two  citii-*  at  the  Red  ?ea, 
Rzion  Gehf'r  and  Klath:  the«e,  wc  am  told,  Sidomoii 
maile  !«a-portR.  and  coloninvl  thtim  with  navifatnr*. 
furniabed  by  the  kins  of  Tyre,  of  whom  it  i*  ><aid.  i 
Chron.  viii.  IH,  that  he  sent  unto  Solomon  nhipi  and 
Mcrvantfl.  who  h.id  knowltntiio  of  tin*  M-a,  and  they  went 
with  th<*  wrvant^  of  84domon  toOphir;  and,  1  Kine? 
X.  i£L  we  arc  told  that  B'donion  hOit  at  wa  a  navy  of 
Tar»hiiih  with  tlH-  navy  of  fliram,  which  camu  once  iit 
three  yearn,  brinjeintr  gold  and  nilvoi.  ivory,  apei*.  and 
p'arork".  Thun.  Tyre,  the  grrat  emporium  "f  !l« 
Sfediterranean  wns  evidently  indi*btMl  to  Ilavid  and 
Solomon,  for  accufn*  to  that  cominerer  of  tin.'  eatft.  which 
wn«  carricii  on  by  niean!<  of  the  Ked  S«'a.  and  brought 
from  tlv)  abovi!- mentioned  porta,  acron*  the  ivthmuK  nf 
Rues,  probably  to  the  aama  place  whare  the  Tyrian*  irx 
later  tiniei  unshipped,  tbeir  Asiatic  oonaMNlities,  the 
port  of  Khinocoruia. 
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connooted  sume  knowledge  of  tho  natural  and 
civil  history  of  each  country ;  its  chief  political 
rcTolutions,  its  alliances,  and  dependencies;  to- 
gether with  the  state  of  its  arts,  commerce,  na- 
tural  productions,  government,  and  religion. 


CHAP.  Ill 
Or  the  importance  of  forming  the  mind. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  royal 
pupil  should  acquire  an  early  habit  of  method 
and  regularity  in  her  studies.  She  should,  tliere* 
ibre,  be  particularly  guarded  against  that  de- 
sultory  manner  of  reading,  too  common  at  this 
day,  and  particularly  with  women.     She  should 
be  trained  always  to  study  some  valuable  pur- 
pose, and  carefully  to  attend  to  the  several  way. 
marks,  by  means  of  which  that  end  may  most 
efTectually  be  attained.     She  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  cnll  forth  the  forces  of  her  mind,  and 
to  keep  them  alert,  well  disciplined,  and  ready 
for  service.     She  should  so  cultivate  sellled  prin- 
ciples  of  action,  as  to  acquire  the  habit  of  ap- 
iMng  them,  on  demand,  to  tho  actual  occasions 
of  life;  and  should  |)ORse83  a  promptitude,  as 
well  as  soundnoHH,  in  deducincr  consequences, 
and  drawing  conclusions.     Elcr  mind  should  be 
exercised  witli  as  much  industry  in  the  pursuit 
of  moral  troth  and  useful  knowledge,  as  that  of 
a  young  academic  in  the  studies  of  his  profcs. 
sion.     The  art  of  reigning  is  the  profession  of  a 
prince.     And,  doubtless,  it  is  a  science  which 
requires  at  least  as  much  preparatory  study  as 
any  other.     Besides,  one  part  of  knowledge  is 
often  so  necessary  for  reflecting  light  on  another 
part,  that  perhaps  no  one  who  docs  not  under, 
stand  many  things,  can  understand  any  thing 
well. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  necessary  degree 
of  knowledgro,  it  is  most  certain  that  it  cannot 
be  attained  amidst  tho  petty  avocations  which 
occupy  a  modern  lady*8  time. — Knowledge  will 
not  come  by  nature  or  by  chance.  Precepts  do 
not  always  convey  it.  Talents  do  not  always 
insure  it.  It  is  the  fruit  of  pains.  It  is  the  re- 
ward of  application. 

Dii  Inboribus  omnia  vondiint. 

Let  her  ever  bear  in  mind,  she  i$  not  to  study 
that  she  may  become  learned,  but  that  she  may 
become  wise.  It  is  by  such  an  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  is  here  rec4)minended,  that  her 
mind  must  be  so  enlarged  and  invigorated  as  to 
prepare  her  for  following  wise  counsels,  without 
blindly  yielding  to  fortuitous  suggestions  ;  as  lo 
enable  her  to  trace  actions  into  their  multifari- 
ous consequences,  and  to  discover  real  analogies 
without  being  deceived  by  superficial  appear- 
ances of  resemblance.  It  is  thus  that  she  must 
be  secured  from  the  dominion  of  the  loss  en- 
lightened. This  will  preserve  her  from  credu. 
Jity;  prevent  her  from  overrating  inferior  talents, 
and  help  her  to  attain  that  nil  admirari,  which 
is  BO  necessary  for  distinguishing  arrogant  pre- 
tension from  substantial  merit  It  will  aid  her 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  those  around  her ;  will 


friends ;  preserve  ber  from  a  Uind  prejodiea  in 
choosing  them,  from  retaining  them  through  ftv 
or  fondness,  and  from  changing  them  thromk 
weakness  or  caprice.  *  When  we  are  abased 
through  specioui  appearancee,*  eaje  the  iofr 
cious  Hooker,  *  it  is  because  reaeon  ia  ncghmt 
to  search  out  the  fallacj.*  But  he  might  JEne 
added,  if  reason  bo  not  cultivated  early,  if  it  hi 
not  exercised  constantly,  it  will  have  no  efe  fiir 
discernment,  no  heart  for  vigorous  enrtion. 
Specious  appearances  will  perpetually  deem 
that  mind  which  has  been  accuetomed  toaeqai. 
esce  in  them  through  ignorance,  blindueea,  utf 
inaction. 

A  prince  should  be  ignorant  of  nothing  whieh 
it  is  honourable  to  know ;  but  he  ehonld  look  oa 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  not  ae  the  end  to 
be  rested  in,  but  only  as  the  means  of  arrtviu 
at  some  higher  end.  He  may  have  been  veu 
instructed  in  history,  bellee  lettres,  philosophy, 
and  languages,  and  yet  have  received  a  defectiie 
education,  if  the  formation  of  his  judgment  hii 
been  neglected.  For,  it  is  not  su  important  to 
know  every  thing,  as  to  know  the  exact  value  of 
every  thing,  to  appreciate  what  we  learn,  and  to 
arrange  what  we  know. 

Bfxiks  alone  will  never  form  the  chancier. 
Mere  reading  would  rather  tend  to  make  a  pe- 
dantic, than  an  accomplished  prince.  It  is  ess- 
tersation  which  must  unfold,  enlarge,  and  apply 
the  use  of  books.  Without  that  nmiliar  com- 
ment on  what  is  read,  which  will  make  a  most 
important  part  of  the  intercourse  between  a  royii 
pupil  and  the  society  around  him,  mere  reading 
might  only  fill  the  mind  witii  fallacious  modeb 
of  character,  and  false  maxims  of  life.  It  ii 
conversation  which  must  develope  what  is  ob- 
scure, raise  what  is  low,  correct  what  isdefediie, 
qualify  what  is  exaggerated,  and  gently  and  al- 
most  insensibly  raise  the  understanding,  form 
tho  heart,  and  fix  the  taste  ;  and  by  giving  joit 
proportions  to  the  mind,  teach  it  the  power  of 
fair  appreciation,  draw  it  to  adopt  what  is  rea- 
sonable, to  love  what  is  good,  to  taste  what  is 
pure,  and  to  imitate  what  is  elegant 

But  this  is  not  to  be  effected  1^  cold  rales, 
and  formal  reflections ;  by  insipid  dogmas,  and 
tedious  sermonizing.  It  should  be  done  so  in- 
directly, so  discreetly,  and  so  pleasanUy,  that 
the  pupil  shall  not  be  led  to  dread  a  lecture  at 
every  turn,  nor  a  dissertation  on  every  occor- 
rence.  While  yet  such  an  ingenious  and  cheer- 
ful turn  may  be  given  to  subjects  apparently  un- 
promising, old  truths  moy  be  conveyed  by  such 
new  images,  that  the  pupil  will  wonder  to  find 
herself  improved  when  she  thought  she  was  only 
diverted.  Folly  may  be  made  contemptible,  af- 
fectation ridiculous,  vice  hateful,  and  virtue 
beautiful,  by  such  seemingly  unpremeditated 
means,  as  shall  have  the  effect,  without  having 
the  effort,  of  a  lesson.  Topics  must  not  be  so 
much  proposed  as  insinuated. 

But  above  all,  there  should  be  a  constant,  but 
imperceptible  habit  of  turning  the  mind  to  a  love 
of  TRUTH  in  all  its  forms  and  aspects ;  not  only 
in  matters  of  grave  morality,  but  in  matters  of 
business,  of  common  intercourse,  and  even  of 
taste ;  for  there  is  a  truth  both  in  moral  and 
mental  taste,  little  short  of  the  exactness  of  ma- 


sssist  her  penetration    in  what  regards    her  |  thematical  truth ;  and  the  mind  should  aoqniie 
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ui  habit  of  leeking  perfection  m  every  thin|f. 
This  habit  ehoald  lie  so  early  and  insensibly 
Ibrmed,  that  when  the  pupil  comes  aflerwards 
to  meet  with  maxims,  and  instances  of  truth 
and  virtue,  in  historical  and  moral  writings,  she 
may  brin|f  to  the  perusal  tastes,  tempers,  and 
diapoeitions  so  laid  in,  a*  to  have  prepared  the 
mind  for  their  reception.  As  this  mode  of 
preparatory  and  incidental  instruction  will  be 
gradual  and  inwoven,  so  it  will  be  deep  and 
durable;  but  as  it  will  be  little  obvious  to  ordi- 
nary jadgva,  it  will  excite  leis  wonder  and  ad« 
miration  than  the  usual  display  and  exhibition 
•o  prevalent  in  modern  education.  Its  efllects 
wiU  be  less  ostensible,  but  they  will  be  more 
oertaiq. 

When  it  is  considered  how  short  is  that  pe* 
riod  of  life  in  which  plain  unvarnished  truth 
will  be  likely  to  appear  in  all  its  naked  simpli- 
city before  princes,  is  there  a  moment  of  that 
happy,  that  auspicious  season  to  be  lost,  for 
preeentingf  it  to  them  in  all  its  lovely  and  engB|r. 
in^  forms  7  It  ia  not  enough  that  they  should 
possess  truth  as  a  principle  ;  they  should  cherish 
it  as  an  object  of  affection,  delight  in  it  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  dread  nothing  so  much  as 
false  colouring  and  artifice. 

He  who  possesses  a  sound  principle,  and 
strong  relish  of  troth  in  his  own  mind,  will 
possess  a  touchstone  by  which  to  try  this 
quality  in  others,  and  which  will  enable  him  to 
detect  false  notions,  to  see  through  false  man- 
ners,  and  to  despise  false  attractions.  This 
discerning  faculty  is  the  more  important,  as  the 
high  breeding  of  every  polished  society  pre- 
sents so  (fusible  an  imitation  of  goodness,  as 
to  impose  on  the  superficial  observer,  who, 
satisfied  with  the  imsgc  and  superscription, 
never  inquires  whether  the  coin  be  counterfeit 
or  sterling. 

The  early  habit  of  sifting  questions,  turning 
about  a  truth,  and  examining  an  argument  on 
all  sides,  will  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers 
of  tira  royal  pupil ;  prevent  her  thoughts  from 
wandering ;  accustom  her  to  weigh  fairly  and 
resolve  soundly ;  will  conquer  irresolution  in 
her  mind ;  preserve  her  from  being  easily  de- 
ceived by  false  reasoning,  startled  by  doubts, 
and  eoofoonded  by  objections.  She  will  learn 
to  digest  her  thoughts  in  an  exact  method,  to 
acquire  a  logical  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
them,  to  possess  precision  in  her  ideas,  and  its 
naluntl  concomitant,  perspicuity  in  har  expros- 
sioo ;  all  which  will  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tanca  to  one  who  may  hereafler  have  so  much 
to  do  and  to  say  in  public. 

With  the  $hadeB  of  expressions  she  should 
also  be  well  acquainted,  and  be  habituated  to 
use  the  most  apposite  and  the  most  correct; 
such  are  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  too  strong 
nor  too  weak,  for  the  occasion,  such  as  are  ob- 
vious, but  not  vulgar,  accurate  but  not  pedantic, 
elegant  but  not  artificial. 

The  memory  should  be  stored  with  none  but 
the  best  things,  that  when,  hereafler,  the  judjr. 
ment  is  brought  into  exercise,  it  may  find  none 
but  the  best  materials  to  act  upon.  Instead, 
tlierefbre,  of  loading  the  memory,  might  it  not 
be  useful  to  establish  it  into  a  rule  to  read  to  her 
every  day,  as  an  amusement,  and  distinctly 


from  all  regular  instruction,  a  passage  from  the 
history  of  England,  a  story  out  of  Plutarch,  or 
any  similar  author  ;  and  require  of  her  to  repeat 
it  aflerwards,  in  her  own  words  f  This  would 
not  only  add,  daily,  one  im()ortant  fact  to  her 
stock  of  knowledge,  but  would  tend  to  forma 
perspicuous  and  elegant  style. — Occasion  Would 
also  bo  furnished  for  observing  whether  she  ex- 
hibited that  best  proof  of  good  sense,  the  seizing 
on  the  prominent  features  of  the  story,  laying 
less  stress  on  what  was  less  important. 

But  while  accuracy  is  thus  sourht  the  still 
more  important  habit  of  comprehensiveness 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Her  mind  should  be 
trained  to  embrace  a  wide  compass ;  it  should 
be  taught  to  take  in  a  large  whole,  and  then  sub- 
divide  it  into  parts ;  each  of  which  should  be 
considered  distinctly,  yet  connectedly,  with 
strict  attention  to  its  due  proportions,  relative 
situations,  its  bearings  with  respect  to  the  others, 
and  tfie  dependence  of  each  part  on  the  whole. 
Where,  however,  so  many  things  are  to  bo 
known,  and  so  many  to  be  done,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  attend  equally  to  all.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant, that,  in  any  case  of  competition,  the 
less  material  be  lofl  unlearned  and  undone ;  and 
that  petty  details  never  fill  the  time  and  mind, 
tit  the  expense  of  neglecting  great  objects. 

F  or  those,  therefore,  who  have  much  business 
and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  necessary  art  to 
learn  to  extract  the  essential  spirit  of  an  author 
from  the  body  of  his  work,  to  know  how  to  seize 
on  the  vital  parts ;  to  discern  where  his  strength 
lies ;  and  to  separate  it  from  those  portions  of 
the  work  which  are  superfluous,  collateral,  or 
merely  ornamental. 

On  the  subject  of  economizing  time,  the 
writer  would  have  been  fearful  of  incurring  the 
charge  of  needless  strictness,  by  suggesting  the 
utility  of  accustoming  princes  to  be  read  to 
while  they  are  dressing,  could  not  the  actual 
practice  of  our  admirable  queen  Mary  be  ad- 
duced to  sanction  the  advice. — That  excellent 
princess,  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
value  of  time,  was  either  read  to  by  others,  or 
condescended,  herself,  to  read  aloud,  that  those 
who  were  employed  about  her  person  might 
share  the  benefit,  which  she  enhanced  by  such 
pleasant  and  judicious  remarks  as  the  subject 
suggested.  But  tliere  is  an  additional  reason 
why  the  children  of  the  great  would  be  benefited 
by  this  habit ;  for  it  would  not  only  turn  idle 
moments  to  some  account,  but  would  be  of  use  in 
another  way,  by  cutting  ofl'  the  fairest  occasions 
which  their  inferior  attendants  can  hare  for 
engaging  them,  by  frivolous  or  flattering  dis- 
course. 

It  would  be  well  to  watch  attentively  the  bent 
of  the  mind  in  the  houra  of  relaxation  and 
amusement,  when  caution  is  dismissed  by  the 
pupil,  and  control  by  the  precepior ;  when  no 
studies  are  ini|x)sed,  and  no  specific  employ- 
ment suggested.  In  fact  when  vigilanco  ap- 
pears to  sleep,  it  should  be  particularly  on  the 
alert,  in  order  to  discern  those  tendencies  and 
dispositions  which  will  then  most  naturally  uti- 
fold  themselves ;  and  because  that  llie  heart, 
being  at  those  seasons  less  under  discipline, 
will  be  more  likely  to  betray  its  native  charac 
ter.    And  as  the  regulation  of  the  temper  is 
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that  pftrt  of  education  on  which  the  whole  bap- 
pineas  of  life  moat  materially  dependa,  no  occa- 
aion  ahoold  be  negrlected,  no  iudioation  alighlod, 
no  connteraction  omitted,  which  may  contribute 
toacoompiish.ao  important  an  end. 

The  peculiar  defects,  not  merely  auch  faulta 
aa  are  incident  to  childhood,  but  the  predomi- 
natingf  faults  of  the  individual,  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  lostthc^  acquire  strength  through 
neglect,  when  they  might  have  been  diuiinished 
by  a  counteracting  fbrce.  If  the  temper  be 
restless,  ardent^  and  impetuous,  weariness  and 
discontent  will,  hereafter,  fill  up  the  dreary  in- 
tervals between  one  animating  scene  and  an- 
other, unless  the  temper  be  subdued  and  tran- 
qoillixed  by  a  constant  habit  of  quiet,  though 
varied,  and  interesting  occupation.  Few  things 
are  more  fatal  to  the  mind,  tlian  to  depend  k>r 
happiness  on  the  contingent  recurrence  of 
events,  business,  and  diversions,  which  inflame 
and  agitate  it ;  for  as  they  do  not  oAcn  occur, 
the  intervals  which  are  long  are  also  languid  ; 
the  enjoyment  is  factitious  happiness ;  tiie  pri- 
vation is  actual  misery. 

Reading,  therefore,  has,  especially  to  a 
prince,  its  moral  uses,  independently  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  study  itself.  It  brings  no  small 
gain,  if  it  secure  him  from  the  dominion  of 
turbulent  pursuits  and  agitating  pleasures.  If 
it  snatch  him  on  tlie  one  hand,  from  public 
Bohemes  of  ambition  and  false  glory ;  and  if  it 
rescue  him  on  the  other,  from  the  iiabit  of  form- 
ing petty  projects  of  incessant  diversion,  the 
rudiments  of  a  trifling  and  useless  life. 

Knowledge,  therefore,  is  often  tiic  preserva- 
tive  of  virtue,  and,  next  to  right  habits  of  senti- 
ment and  conduct,  the  best  human  source  of 
happiness.  Could  Louis  the  fourteenth  have 
read,  probably  tlie  edict  of  Nantz  had  not  been 
revoked.  But  a  restless  temper,  and  a  vacant 
mind,  unhappily  lighting  on  absolute  power, 
present,  in  this  monarch,  a  striking  instance  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  ignorance  and  the  calamity 
of  a  neglected  education.  lie  had  a  good  na- 
tural understanding,  loved  business,  and  seem- 
ed  to  have  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  it. 
Many  of  his  recorded  expressions  are  neat  and 
elegant.  But  he  was  uninstnicted  upon  system ; 
cardinal  Mazarine,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  own 
dominion,  having  withheld  from  him  all  tlie 
necessary  means  of  education.  Thus,  ho  had 
received  no  ideas  from  books  ;  he  even  hated  in 
Others  the  learning  which  he  did  not  himself 
possess :  the  terms  wit  and  scholar^  were  in  his 
mind,  terms  of  reproach ;  the  one  as  implying 
satire,  the  other  pedantry.  He  wanted  not 
application  to  public  aflairs;  and  habit  had 
given  him  some  experience  in  them.  But  the 
apathy  which  marked  his  latter  years  strongly 
illustrated  the  infelicity  of  an  unfurnished  mind. 
This,  in  tlie  tumult  of  his  brighter  days,  amidst 
the  succession  of  intrigues,  the  splendour  of 
festivity,  and  the  bustle  of  arms,  was  scarcely 
felt.  But  ambition  and  voluptuousness  cannot 
always  be  gratified.  Those  ardent  passions, 
which  in  youth  were  devoted  to  licentiousness, 
in  the  meridian  of  life  to  war,  in  a  more  advanc 
ed  age  to  bigotry  and  intolerance,  not  only  had 
never  been  directed  by  religion,  but  had  never 
been  laftened  by  letters.— Afier  he   had  re- 


nounced his  mistresses  al  bome,  and  iiia  ujuti 
.  wars  abroad,  even  though  his  mind  aMBS  to 
have  acquired  some  pious  tendenciea,  his  Ufa 
became  a  scen$  of  such  inanity  and  rwtlBamsH^ 
that  he  was  impatient  at  being,  for  a  moiwt, 
left  alone.  He  had  no  intellectual  reaoorsaa 
The  agitation  of  great  events  had  aabsidsi 
From  never  having  learned  either  to  9mflaj 
himaalf  in  reading  or  thinking,  hie  lift  bscune 
a  blank,  from  which  he  could  not  be  reliefid  by 
the  sight  of  his  palaces,  hie  garden^  and  hit 
aqueducts,  the  purchase  of  depopulaiad  villigis 
and  plundered  cities. 

Indigent  amid  all  his  poatewinni,  he  ex 
hibited  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  deda- 
ration  of  Solomon,  concerning  the  ansatis^inf 
nature  of  all  earthly  pleaaurea ;  and  ahosM, 
that  it  is  in  vain  even  for  kings  to  bops  to  ok. 
tain  from  otliera  those  comfiirts,  and  that  o^ 
tentment,  which  man  can  dsriva  only  firom  with 
in  himself. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Education  of  a  Sovereign  a  9f€c\fU  Mut- 

tian. 

The  formation  of  the  character  is  the  grand 
object  to  be  accomplished.  Thia  dioiild  be  eon- 
sidered  to  be  not  so  much  a  separals  boainess, 
as  a  sort  of  centre  to  which  all  the  rays  of  in- 
struction should  be  directed.  All  the  stodiai 
it  ift  presumed,  of  the  royal  papil  should  have 
some  reference  to  her  probable  nitnre  aiUntka. 
Is  it  not,  therolbra,  obviously  requisite  that  her 
understanding  be  exercised  in  a  wider  range 
than  that  of  others  of  her  sex ;  and  that  bsr  prin- 
ciples be  so  established,  on  the  best  and  sorest 
foundation,  as  to  fit  her  at  once  for  folfillingths 
peculiar  demands,  and  for  resisting  the  peraliar 
temptations  of  her  station  7  Princes  have  besn 
too  often  inclined  to  fancy,  that  they  have  few 
interests  in  common  with  tlw  rest  of  mankind, 
ieeling  themselves  placed  by  Providence  on  an 
eminence  so  much  above  them.  Bat  the  great 
aim  should  be,  to  correct  the  haoghUness  which 
may  attend  this  superiority,  without  relinqmsh- 
ing  the  truth  of  the  fact  Is  it  not,  therefbie, 
the  business  of  those  who  have  the  oars  of  a 
royal  education,  not  so  much  to  deny  the  rsalhy 
of  this  distance,  or  to  diminish  ita  amonnt,  as  to 
account  for  its  existence,  and  point  oat  the  nsea 
to  which  it  is  subservient  7 

A  prince  is  an  individual  being,  whom  the 
hand  of  Providence  has  placed  on  a  pedestal  of 
peculiar  elevation :  but  ho  ahould  learn,  that  be 
is  placed  there  as  the  minister  of  good  toothers; 
that  the  dignity  being  hereditary,  ha  is  the  mors 
manifestly  raised  to  that  elevation,  not  bj  his 
own  merit,  but  by  providential  deatination ;  hj 
those  laws,  which  he  is  himself  boond  to  observe 
with  the  same  religious  fidelity  as  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects.  It  ought  early  to  be  impressed 
that  those  appendages  of  royalty,  with  which 
human  weakness  may  too  probably  be  Jkicihatsd, 
are  intended  not  to  gratify  the  ftehngs,  but  to 
d'istingaish  the  person  of  the  mooareh ;  thai,  in 
tliemselves,  they  are  of  little  Talae ;  that  thsr 
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are  beiietth  the  attachment  of  a  rational,  and  of 
no  nubftantial  use  to  a  moral  bcing[ ;  in  short, 
that  they  are  not  a  subject  of  a  triumph,  but  arc 
to  be  acquiesced  in  for  the  public  benefit,  and 
ftom  rejrard  to  that  weakness  of  our  nature, 
vbich  sabjects  so  large  a  portion  of  every  com- 
munity to  tlie  influence  of  their  iroogination, 
and  their  senses. 

While,  therefore,  a  prince  is  taught  the  use 
of  those  exterior  embellishments,  which,  as  was 
before  observed,  designate,  rather  than  dignify 
his  station ;  while  he  is  led  to  place  the  just  va- 
lue on  etery  appendage  which  may  contribute 
to  give  him  importance  in  the  ryes  of  the  niulti. 
tuchi ;  who  not  being  just  judges  of  what  con- 
atitutoi  true  dignity,  are  consequently  apt  to 
reverence  the  royal  person  exactly  so  far  as  they 
aee  outward  splendour  connected  with  it ;  should 
not  a  royal  pupil  himself  be  taught,  instead  of 
overvaluing  that  splendour,  to  think  it  a  hum- 
bling, rather  than  an  elevating  consideration, 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  respect  paid  to  him, 
should  be  tiwing  to  such  extrinsic  causes,  to 
causes  which  make  no  part  of  himself?  Let 
him  then  be  taught  to  gratify  the  public  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  suitable  to  royalty  ; 
bnt  let  him  never  forget,  that  though  his  station 
ought  always  to  procure  for  him  respect,  he 
must  ever  look  to  his  own  personal  conduct,  for 
infrpiring  veneration,  attachment,  and  aflfcction; 
and  ever  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  affection 
in  the  strongest  tie  of  obedience ;  that  subjects 
like  to  see  their  prince  great,  when  that  great- 
neaa  it  not  produced  by  rendering  them  less ; 
and  as  the  profound  Selden  observes,  *the  people 
win  always  be  liberal  to  a  prince  who  spares 
them,  and  a  good  prince  will  always  spare  a 
liberal  people.* 

This  is  not  a  period  when  any  wise  man 
would  wish  to  diminish  cither  the  auMiority,  or 
the  splendour  of  kings.  So  far  from  it,  he  will 
support  with  his  whole  weight,  an  institution 
which  the  licentious  fury  of  a  revolutionary  spi- 
rit ban  rendered  more  dear  to  every  Englishman. 
On  no  consideration,  therefore  would  he  pluck 
even  a  foather  from  those  decorations  of  royally, 
which,  by  a  long  association,  have  become  inli- 
maiely  oonnectcKl  with  its  substance.  In  short, 
every  wise  inhabitant  of  the  British  isles  must 
feel,  that  he  who  would  despoil  the  crown  of  its 
jewels,  would  not  be  far  from  spoiling  the  wearer 
of  his  crown.  And  as  nothing  but  domestic 
folly  or  frenzy  would  degrade  the  monarch  from 
his  due  elevation,  so  democratic  envy  alone 
would  wish  to  strip  him,  not  only  of  a  single 
eoostituent  of  real  greatness,  but  even  of  a  sin- 
gle ornamental  appendage  on  which  the  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  gaze  with  honest  joy. 

Nevertheless,  those  outrages  which  have  lately 
been  committed  against  the  sanctity  of  the 
throne,  furnish  new  and  most  powerful  reasons 
for  assiduously  guarding  princes  by  every  rc- 
spe;tful  admonition,  against  any  tendency  to 
exceed  their  juat  prerogatives,  and  for  checking 
every  rising  propensity  to  overstep,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  their  well-defined  rights. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  there  may  be  no  lees  dangerous  faults  on 
the  other  side,  and  that  want  of  firmness  in 
maintaining  just  rights,  or  of  spirit  in  the  prompt 


and  vigorous  exercise  of  necessary  authority 
may  prove  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  a  com- 
munity as  the  most  lawless  stretch  of  power. 
Defects  of  this  very  kind  were  evidently  ammig 
the  causes,  of  bringing  down,  on  the  gentlest  of 
the  kings  of  France,  more  calamities  than  had 
ever  resulted  from  the  most  arbitrary  exertion 
of  power  in  any  of  his  predecessorH.  Feebleness 
and  irresolution,  which  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  pardonable  weaknesses  in  private  persons, 
may,  by  tlieir  consequences,  prove  in  princes 
fatal  errors  ;  and  even  produce  the  effect  of  great 
crimen.  Vigour  to  secure,  and  opportunity  to 
exert  their  constitutional  power,  is  as  essential 
as  moderation  not  to  exceed  it.* 

It  serves  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of 
wcll-deflned  laws,  and  the  importance  of  making 
the  prince  acquainted  witli  them,  that  Ixniis  the 
thirteenth  conceived  a  jealousy  respecting  his 
own  power,  because  he  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  it ;  and  his  fiivourites  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  instruct  him.  But  his  usurpation 
of  extraordinary  power  tended  to  exalt  his  mi- 
nister still  more  than  himself;  and  in  setting 
the  king  above  the  laws,  he  still  set  the  cardinal 
above  the  king. 

The  power  of  the  monarchs  of  France  had 
never  been  defined  by  any  written  law.  Charles 
V.  Louis  IX.  and  perhaps  a  very  few  other  wise 
and  temperate  princes,  did  not  conceive  their 
power  to  be  above  the  laws,  but  approved  of 
those  moderating  maxims  which  had  become, 
by  degrees,  the  received  usages  of  the  state,  and 
which,  while  ihcy  seemed,  in  some  measure, 
a  constitutional  check  upon  the  absolute  power 
of  the  crown,  formed  also  a  guard  against  that 
popular  licentiousness,  which,  in  a  pure  despot- 
ism, appears  to  be  the  only  resource  Icfl  to  the 
people.  But  France  has  had  few  monarchs  like 
Charles  y.  and  still  fower  like  Louis  IX.  Henry 
IV.  seems  to  have  found  and  observed  the  happy 
medium.  He  was  at  once  resolute  and  mild  ; 
determined  and  atTectionate;  politic  and  humane. 
The  firmness  of  his  mind,  and  the  active  vigour 
of  his  conduct,  always  kept  pace  with  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  language.  He  fought  for  his  pre- 
rogatives bravely,  and  defended  them  vigorously; 
yet,  it  is  said,  he  ever  carefully  avoided  the  use 
of  the  term.  He  also  loved  and  sought  popular- 
ity, but  he  never  sacrificed  to  it  any  just  claim, 
nor  ever  made  a  concession  which  did  not  also 
tend  to  guard  the  real  prerogatives  of  the  crown.t 
And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  wisdom  of  a  prince, 
that,  as  he  cannot  be  too  deliberate  in  his  coun- 
cils, nor  too  cautious  in  his  plans,  so  when  those 
counsels  are  well  matured,  and  those  plans  well 

*  May  it  not  be  obsprvedt  without  rinkinf  the  impu- 
tation of  flattery,  that  pHrhiipii  never,  in  itm  liislory  of 
the  world,  ha^*  any  country  licen  mi  iininicrnipteflly 
bli*wed  with  that  very  temperament  fif  jfovernnient. 
which  is  here  imp)ir<l,  as  thin  empire  has  been  under 
the  dominion  of  tlw  hnuse  of  Hanover  7  There  ha*,  on 
no  occatinn  bitm  a  want  of  firmnf*H ;  but  with  that 
flrmiie«i.  there  haa  bi'en  a  conifcientious  rt-sard  tn  thn 
{•rinciple!)  of  the  constitution.  Wliocan  at  thi«  moment 
pretend  to  pronounce  how  much  we  owe  to  the  utendy 
integrity  which  it  xo  ob«'iou»ly  po«w*isM>d  by  our  preM*nt 
sovereign  ?  And  who  does  not  lemcuiber  with  what 
good  efl^hin  ren>lute  composure  and  di|rnifted  flrmneM 
were  exerted  durinf  a  scene  of  the  xreatest  alarm  whieb 
has  occurred  in  his  reifn— the  riots  of  the  year  J7M. 

t  III  ne  ae  defioit  pu  des  loii,  parccqu'il  sa  ik^it  en  lui 
meme.— X>f  Rtti. 
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digested  he  cannot  be  too  decisive  in  their  exe- 
cution. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  under  the  actual  rule  of 
monarchs,  however  arbitrary,  Uiat  royal  autho- 
rity was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  in  France. 
It  was  Richelieu,  who,  under  a  regency,  rapidly 
established  such  a  system  of  tyranny,  as  the 
boldest  sovereign  had  seldom  dared  to  attempt 
He  improved  on  all  tiie  anterior  corruptions ; 
and,  as  a  lively  French  author  says,  tried  to  con. 
ceal  their  being  corruptions,  by  erecting  them 
into  political  maxims.  Mazarin,  with  inferior 
ability,  which  would  not  have  enabled  him  to 
give  the  impulse,  attempted  still  more  to  accele- 
rate the  movement  of  that  machine  which  his 
predecessor  had  set  a  going  with  such  velocity ; 
and  a  civil  war  was  the  consequence. 

Happily,  the  ezampfes  of  neither  the  kings, 
the  laws,  nor  the  constitution  of  France,  can  be 
strictly  applicable  to  us.  Happily  also,  we  live 
at  a  time,  when  genuine  freedom  is  so  com- 
pletely established  among  us :  when  the  consti- 
tation,  powers,  and  privileges  of  parliament  are 
so  firmly  settled ;  the  limits  of  tlie  royal  pre- 
rogative so  exactly  defined,  and  so  fully  under- 
stood; and  the  mild,  moderate,  and  equitable 
spirit  of  the  illustrious  family  in  which  it  is  in- 
vested, is  with  all  so  conspicuous,  that  as  Black - 
stone  observes,  *  topics  of  government,  which, 
like  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  were  fbr- 
inerly  thought  too  sacred  to  be  divulged  to  any 
but  the  initiated,  may  now,  without  the  smallest 
ofllence,  be  fully  and  temperately  discussed.* 

At  this  tumultuous  period,  when  we  have  seen 
almost  all  the  thrones  of  Christendom  trembling 
to  their  foundation ;  we  have  witnessed  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  like  the  British  oak,  confirmed 
and  rooted  by  the  shaking  of  that  tremendous 
blast,  whicli  has  stripped  kingdoms  of  their 
crowns,  levelled  the  fences  and  inclosures  of 
Jaw,  laid  waste  the  best  earthly  blessings  of 
mankind,  and  involved  in  desolation  a  large  part 
of  the  civilized  world.  When  we  have  beheld 
absolute  monarchies,  and  republican  states,  alike 
ravaged  by  the  tempest,  shall  we  not  learn  still 
more  highly  to  prize  our  own  unparalleled  po- 
litical edifice,  built  with  such  fair  proportions, 
on  principles  so  harmonious  and  so  just,  that 
one  part  affords  to  another  that  support  which, 
in  its  turn,  it  receives;  while  each  lends  strength, 
as  well  as  stability  to  all  7 

How   slender  is  the  security  of  unlimited 

m 

power,  let  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  eastern  des- 
pots declare  !  A  prince  who  governs  a  free  peo- 
ple, enjoys  a  safety  which  no  despotic  sovereign 
ever  possessed.  The  latter  rules  singly ;  and 
where  a  revolution  is  meditated,  the  change  of 
a  single  person  is  soon  effected.  But  wliore  a 
sovereign's  power  is  incorporated  with  the  pow- 
ers of  parliament,  and  the  will  of  the  people  who 
elect  parliaments,  the  kinffly  state  is  fenced  in 
with,  and  intrenched  by  &b  other  states.  He 
relies  not  solely  upon  an  army.  Ho  relies  on 
his  parliament,  and  on  his  people, — a  sure  re- 
source,  while  he  involves  his  interests  with 
theirs  I  This  is  the  happiness,  the  beauty,  and 
the  strength  of  that  three-fold  bond  which  ties 
oor  constitution  together.  Counsellors  may  mis- 
lead, favourites  may  betray,  even  armies  may 
dQ^rty  and  navies  may  mutiny,  but  laws,  as 


they  are  the  surest  guides  of  aetion,  n  are  tkej 
the  surest  guards  from  danger. 

Well  might  the  view  of  thia  weU-fimaM 
power  produce  tlie  remark  which  It  drew  fbiib 
from  a  sagacious  Frenchman,*  who  was  eon. 
paring  the  solid  constitutional  authority  of  the 
British  monarch,  with  tha  more  apeeiou,  bat 
less  secure  fabric  of  the  despotism  of  the  kingi 
of  France — '  That  a  king  of  England,  who  act. 
ed  according  to  the  laws,  was  the  grealsMof 
all  monarchs !' ' 

But  while  the  convnlsione  of  other  gown, 
ments,  built  on  less  permanent  principm,  btit 
riveted  our  affection  to  oar  own ;  and  while  lo 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  miseries  of 
anarchy  most  naturally  lead  us,  aa  aobjedit  to 
a  strong  sense  of  the  duty  of  obedience  :~with 
equal  zeal  would  we  wish  it  to  be  incnlcalad  en 
princes,  that  they  should  be  caatioiia  never  to 
multiply  occasions  for  exacting  that  obedieaei; 
that  they  should  use  no  unnecessary  compnliiBa 
by  seizing  as  a  debt  what  good  subjects  are  il 
ways  wiFling  to  pay  as  a  duty :  and  what  ii 
then  only  to  be  relied  upon,  when  it  is  spools, 
neous  and  cordial 

It  is  observable,  that  those  monarchs  who  haw 
most  sedulously  contended  for  prerogatifi,  haw 
been  among  the  feeblest  and  the  least  capable 
of  exercising  it ;  and  that  those  who  have  strof. 
gled  most  earnestly  for  unjust  power,  have  sm. 
dom  enjoyed  it  themselves,  bat  have  madi  it 
over  to  mistresses  and  favourites.  This  is  par 
ticularly  exemplified  in  two  of  oar  weakest  and 
most  unhappy  princes,  ESdward  II.  and  Riehird 
II. — Whether  it  was  that  this  very  irabecilhf 
made  them  more  contentious  about  their  pre. 
rogative,  and  more  obstinate  in  resisting  the  de- 
mands of  parliament ;  or  that  their  fiivoarites 
stimulated  them  to  exactions,  the  benefit  of 
which  was  to  be  transferred  to  themselves.  The 
character  of  Edward  III.  (notwithstanding  bis 
faults)  was  consistently  magnanimous.  He  was 
not  more  brave  than  just.  He  was  attentive  Co 
the  dignity  of  his  crown  in  proportion  to  that 
magnanimity,  and  to  the  creation  and  execution 
of  laws  in  proportion  to  tliat  justice ;  and  be 
took  no  important  stops  witliout  the  advice  of 
parliament  The  wretched  reign  and  miserabk 
catastrophe  of  each  of  the  two  first-named 
princes,  furnish  a  striking  contrast  to  the  energy 
and  popularity  of  the  last ;  of  whom  Hume  ob- 
serves, *  that  his  domestic  government  was  even 
more  admirable  than  his  foreign  conquests;*  aod 
of  whom  Seldcn  says,  *  that  one  would  think  by 
his  actions  that  he  never  was  at  home,  and  by 
his  laws  that  he  never  was  abroad.* 

A  wise  and  virtuous  prince  will  ever  hear  in 
mind  the  grand  distinction  between  his  own  si- 
tuation and  that  of  his  minister.  The  latter  i* 
but  the  precarious  possessor  of  a  transient  autbo. 
rity ;  a  mere  tenant  at  wiU,  or,  at  most,  for  life. 
He  himself  is  the  hereditary  and  permanent 
possessor  of  the  property.  The  former  may  be 
more  tempted  to  adopt  measures  whieh,  though 
fsainful  or  gratifying  at  the  present,  will  be  pro- 
hably  proddctive  of  future  mischief  to  the  estate 
But  surely  the  latter  may  be  jastly  expseted  to 
take  a  longer  and  wider  view ;  and  oonsidering 

*  GoarviUe. 
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B  interetU  of  hii  posterity  no  Iom  than  hii 
rn,  to  reject  all  meaaurea  which  aro  likely  to 
■parage  their  inheritance,  or  injure  their  to- 
ire.  He  will  trace  the  miafortunea  of  oar  first 
larlee  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Tudors ;  and 
irk  but  too  natural  a  connexion  between  the 
principled  domination  and  profuse  raagnifi- 
aee  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  melancholy  fate  of 
I  £kr  better  and  more  amiable  successor.  He 
U  remember  the  solid  answer  of  the  Spartan 
If,  who  beinff  reproached  by  a  superficial  ob- 
rver  with  havmg  left  the  re^ al  power  impaired 
his  posterity,  replied,  *  No ;  for  he  had  lefl  it 
H«  secure,  therefore  more  permanent*  A 
m  and  just  conception  of  interest,  therefore, 
leas  than  of  duty,  will  prompt  a  wise  prince 
rejoct  all  measures  which,  while  they  appear 
flatter  the  love  of  dominion,  naturaJly  inhe- 
It  io  the  mind  of  man,  by  holding  forth  the 
Ment  extension  of  his  power,  yet  tend  obsti- 
tely  to  weaken  its  essential  strength,  to  make 
I  authority  the  object  of  his  peopIe*s  jealousy, 
her  than  of  their  afiection ;  to  cause  it  to  rest 
the  onoertein  basis  of  military  power,  rather 
in  on  the  deep  and  durable  foundations  of  the 
latitation. 

In  order  to  enable  him  the  better,  therefore, 
know  the  true  nature  and  limito  of  his  autho. 
f ,  he  will  endeaTour  to  dcvelopo  the  constitu- 
nal  ibundations  on  which  it  rests.  Sovereigns, 
m  ftmala  sovereigns,  though  they  cannot  have 
Mue  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  vast 
las  of  our  laws,  ought  at  least  to  imbibe  the 
irit  of  them.  If  they  be  not  early  teoght  the 
nmrnl  principles  of  our  laws  and  constitution, 
sy  may  be  liable,  from  the  flatterers  to  whom 
sy  may  be  exposed,  to  hear  of  nothing  but  the 
wor  which  they  may  exert,  or  the  influence 
lich  they  may  exercise,  without  having  their 
entioo  directed  to  those  counteracting  princi- 
a,  which,  in  a  limited  monarchy  like  ours, 
TS,  in  numberless  ways,  to  balance  and  re. 
ain  that  power. 

[t  should  be  worked  into  a  principle  in  the 
od,  that  it  is  in  consideration  of  the  duties 
lich  the  laws  impose  on  a  prince,  that  those 
rs  have  secured  to  him  either  dignity  or  pro- 
bative ;  it  being  a  maxim  of  the  law,  that  pro. 
:tka  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal.  With  the 
IMeasion  of  the  power,  the  splendour,  and  tlie 
pity  of  royalty,  the  ideas  of  trust,  duty,  and 
iponsibility,  should  be  inseparably  interwoven. 
should  be  assiduously  inculcated,  that  the 
w»  form  the  very  basis  of  the  throne ;  the  root 
fl  ground- work  of  the  monarch's  political  ex- 
»nee.  One  peculiar  reason  why  a  prince 
iht  to  know  so  much  of  the  laws  and  consti- 
ion,  as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  is,  and 
lat  is  not,  an  infringement  of  them,  is,  that  he 
ly  be  quick  sighted  to  the  slightest  approxi- 
ition  of  ministers  towards  any  such  encroach. 
mts.  A  farther  reason  is,  thst  by  studying 
I  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  ho  may 
xmie  more  firmly  atteched  to  them,  not  merely 
national  instinet,  and  fond  prejudice,  because 
ly  are  his  earn,  but  from  judgment,  reason, 
ovledge,  discrimination,  preference,  habit, 
ligation, — in  a  word,  because  they  are  the 
tt. 
But  as  this  superficial  sketeh  proposes  not  to 


be  an  essay  on  political,  but  moral  instrootion, 
these  remarks  are  only  haiarded,  in  order  to  in- 
timate the  peculiar  turn  which  the  roval  educa- 
tion ought  to  lake.  If  a  sovereign  of  England 
be,  in  such  a  variety  of  respects,  supreme,  it  fol- 
lows, not  only  that  his  educatiun  should  be  libe- 
ral, large,  and  general,  but  that  il  should,  more- 
over, be  directed  to  a  knowledge  of  those  depart- 
mente  in  which  he  will  be  called  to  preside. 

As  supreme  magistrate  and  the  source  of  aM 
judicial  power,  he  should  be  adequately  ocquainU 
ed,  not  only  with  the  law  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions, but  particularly  with  the  law  of  England. 
As  possessing  the  power  of  declaring  war,  and 
contracting  alliances,  he  should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  those  authors  who,  with  the 
soundest  judgment,  tiie  deepest  moral  views,  and 
the  most  correct  precision,  treat  of  the  great 
principles  of  political  justice ;  who  best  unfold 
the  righte  of  human  nature,  and  the  mischiefs 
of  unjust  ambition.  He  should  be  competently 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  tlie  difierent 
govemmente  of  Europe,  with  which  that  of 
Great  Britein  may  have  any  political  relation 
and  he  should  be  led  to  exercise  that  intuitive 
discernment  of  character  and  talents,  which  will 
enable  him  to  decide  on  the  choice  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  otiier  foreign  ministers,  whom  it  is 
his  prerogative  to  appoint 

As  he  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  from  which 
proceed  titles,  distinctions,  and  offices,  he  should 
be  early  accustomed  to  combine  a  doe  attention 
to  character,  with  the  examination  of  claims, 
and  the  appreciation  of  services ;  in  order  that 
the  honours  of  the  subject  may  reflect  no  disho- 
nour on  the  prince.  Those  whose  distinguished 
lot  it  is  to  bestow  subordinate  offices  and  inferior 
dignities,  should  evince,  by  the  judgment  with 
which  they  confer  them,  how  fit  they  themselves 
are  to  discharge  the  highest. 

Is  he  supreme  head  of  the  church  7  Hence 
arises  a  strong  obligation  to  be  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history  in  general,  as  well  as  with 
the  history  of  the  church  of  England  in  partico- 
lar.  He  should  learn,  not  merely  from  habit 
and  prescription,  but  from  an  attentive  compa- 
rison of  our  national  church  with  other  ecclesi- 
astical institutions,  to  discern  both  the  distin- 
guishing  characters  and  appropriate  advantages 
of  our  church  establishmenL  He  ought  to  in- 
quire  in  what  manner  ite  intereste  are  inter- 
woven  with  those  of  the  state,  so  far  as  to  be 
inseparable  from  them.  He  should  learn,  that 
from  the  supreme  power,  with  which  the  laws 
invest  him  over  the  church,  arises  a  most  awful 
responsibility,  especially  in  the  grand  preroga- 
tive of  bestowing  the  higher  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointmento;  attu^twhich  involves  consequences 
far  too  extensive  for  human  minds  to  calculate ; 
and  which  a  sovereign,  even  amid  all  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  royalty,  while  he  preserves  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  and  quickness  of  sensibility, 
will  not  reflect  on  without  trepidation.  While 
history  offers  numberless  instences  of  the  abuse 
of  this  power,  it  records  numberless  striking  ex- 
amples of  its  proper  application.  It  even  prc- 
sente  some,  in  which  good  sense  has  operated 
usefully  in  the  absence  of  all  principle. — When 
a  profligate  ecclesiastic  applied  hr  preferment 
to  the  profligate  duke  of  Orleara,  while  regen 
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of  France,  urging  m  a  motive,  that  he  should  be 
dislionourcd  if  the  duke  did  not  make  liim  a  bi- 
shop— *  And  I,'  replied  the  re^nt,  *  shall  be  di«- 
honoured  if  I  do.* 


CHAP.  V 
On  the  importance  of  studying  Aneient  HUtory. 

Those  piouB  perdona  do  not  ecem  to  understand 
the  true  interests  of  Christianity,  who  forbid  the 
•tudy  of  pagan  literature.  Tiiat  it  is  of  little 
▼alnc,  comparatively  with  Christian  learning, 
does  not  prove  it  to  be  altogether  without  its 
usefulness.  In  the  present  period  of  critical  in. 
Yestigation,  heathen  learning  seems  to  be  justly 
mppreciated,  in  the  scale  o^  letters ;  the  wisdom 
and  piety  of  some  of  our  moat  eminent  contem. 
poraries  having  successfully  applied  it  to  its  no. 
blest  office,  by  rendering  it  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  Revelation,  in  multiplying  the  evi. 
deuces,  and  illustrating  the  proofs.  Thus  the 
Christian  emperor,  when  he  destroyed  the  hea- 
then temples,  consecrated  tlie  golden  vessels,  to 
adorn  the  Christian  churches. 

In  this  enlightened  {tcriod,  Religion,  our  reli. 
gion  at  least,  does  not,  ss  in  her  days  of  dark- 
ness, feel  it  necessary  to  degrade  human  learn. 
ing,  in  order  to  withdraw  herself  from  scrutiny. 
The  time  is  past,  when  it  was  pioduceti  as  a  sc. 
rious  charge  against  saint  Jerome,  that  he  had 
read  Homer ;  when  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonnc 
penitently  confessed,  among  his  other  sins,  that 
the  exquisite  muse  of  Virgil  had  made  him  weep 
for  the  woes  of  Dido ;  and  when  the  works  of 
Tacitus  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  from  the 
papal  chair,  because  the  author  was  not  a  Rn. 
man  Catholic.  It  is  also  curious  to  observe  a 
papist  persecuting  the  memory  of  a  pai;an  on 
the  ground  of  his  suptrsiition  I  Pope  Grejifory 
the  great,  expelled  Livy  from  every  Christian 
library  on  this  account ! 

The  most  scute  enemy  of  Christianity,  the 
omperor  Julian,  who  had  himself  been  bred  a 
Christian  and  a  scholar,  well  understood  what 
was  most  likclv  to  hurt  its  cause.  He  knew  the 
use  wliich  the  Christians  were  making  of  ancient 
authors,  and  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  refute  error, 
and  establish  truth. — *  They  fight  us,*  said  he, 
*  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  outhors;  shall 
we  sufTur  ourselves  to  be  stabbed  with  our  own 
swords  ?*  He  actually  rncdc  a  law  to  interdict 
their  reading  Homer  and  Demosthenes ;  prohi. 
bitcd  to  their  schools  the  study  of  antiquity,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  confine  themselves,  to 
the  explanation  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the 
churches  of  the  Galileans. 

It  can  never  be  too  soon,  for  the  royal  pupil, 
to  bpgin  to  collect  materials  for  reflection,  and 
for  action.  Iler  future  cliaructer  w  ill  much  de- 
pend on  the  course  of  reading,  the  turn  of  tem- 
per, the  habit  of  thought  now  acquired,  and  the 
standard  of  morals  now  fixed.  I'hc  acquisition 
of  present  tafite  will  form  the  elements  of  her 
subsequent  character.  Her  present  acquire- 
jnents,  it  is  true,  will  need  to  be  matured  by  her 
sifler  experience ;  but  experience  will  operate  to 
'.omparatively  little  purpose,  where  only  a  slen- 


der  atock  has  been  laid  in  for  ft  to  work  npa; 
and  w  here  these  matcriala  fiir  filnning  tha  dim- 
ter  have  not  been  previoualy  prepared.  Thiop 
must  be  known  before  they  are  done.  The  pn 
should  be  studied  before  it  ia  actad,  if  waeipKl 
to  have  it  acted  welL 

Where  much  is  to  be  learned,  time  moit  be 
economised;  and  in  tlie  jodicioaa  aalaeiioB of 
pagan  literature,  the  disoemment  of  tbe  pnce^ 
tor  will  be  particularly  exeffciaad.  All  thoK 
writers,  howe^-er  justly  oeiebtaiad^  who  kut 
employed  much  learning,  in  elaboratiag  pgiMi 
which  add  little  to  the  practical  wiedom  « lit 
tue  of  mankind ;  all  such  as  are  ratiiar  fiy 
than  u8eful,or  ingenious  than  instroctifo,  ahnrid 
be  passed  over ;  nor  need  ahe  beatow  moeh  at- 
tention on  points,  which,  tboag h  tfaej  nny  km 
been  accurately  discnssed,  arc  not  lerieMly  ia. 
portanL  Dry  critical  knowledge,  thoagh  it  mtj 
be  correctly  just ;  and  mere  chronicleaof  atnli^ 
though  they  may  be  strictly  tme,  taacli  not  lb 
things  she  wants.  Such  authors  as  SaUo8l,wki^ 
in  speaking  of  turbulent  innovators,  laasrh^ 
that  they  thought  the  very  dioiawhmuee  tf  tkhm 
egtabltMhed  a  Mvfieient  bribe  to  $et  tkem  oimtA: 
those  who,  like  this  exquisite  historian,  vnfiU 
the  internal  principles  of  action,  and  disieettbC 
hearts  and  minds  of  their  personages,  whs  ^ 
velope  complicated  circomstancea,  (nmishaelDi 
to  trace  the  labyrinth  of  causes  aiid  wttbtHa,  aad 
assi^  to  every  incident  ita  proper- bhIiwc,  will 
bo  eminently  useful.  But,  if  ahe  be  laaght  la 
discern  the  merits  of  writers,  it  is  that  she  aay 
become  not  a  critic  in  books,  but  in  hoiaan  n^ 
ture. 


History  is  the  glass  by  which  the  rofal 
should  be  dressed.  If  it  be  delightful  fiir  a  pn. 
vate  individual  to  enter  with  the  historian  ielo 
cv?ry  scene  which  he  describes,  and  into  aim 
event  which  lie  relates ;  to  be  introduced  iaio 
tlte  interior  of  the  Roman  senate,  or  the  Atbani 
an  areopagus ;  to  follow  Pompey  to  Phamlia, 
Miltiades  to  Marathon,  or  Marlborough  to  Bka- 
heim  ;  how  much  more  interesting  will  Ibis  be 
to  a  sovereign  .'  To  him  for  whom  senates  de- 
bate, ibr  whom  armies  engage,  and  who  is  hia- 
self  to  be  a  prime  actor  in  the  drama !  Of  hoe 
much  more  importance  is  it  to  kim,  to  poaasM 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  sncoestirB  go- 
vernments of  that  world,  in  a  principal  gorem- 
mnnt  of  which  he  is  one  day  to  toke  the  lead. 
To  possess  himself  of  the  experience  of  sncissi 
Htates,  of  the  wisdom  of  every  antocedeat  age ! 
To  learn  moderation  from  the  ambition  of  ent, 
caution  from  the  rashness  of  another,  and  ^- 
dence  perhaps  from  the  indiscretion  of  both !  To 
apply  foregone  examples  to  his  own  ose ;  adopt- 
ing what  is  oxccllf  nt,  shunning  what  is  amae. 
ous,  an  i  omitting  what  is  irrelevant ! 

Reading  and  observation  are  the  two  grasd 
sources  of  improvement ;  but  they  lie  not  equal- 
ly open  to  all.  From  the  Utter,  the  sex  and  ha- 
bits of  a  roy^l  female,  in  a  good  measore,  ex- 
clude her.  She  must  then,  in  a  grealBr  degree, 
depend  on  the  formation  which  books  sfKird, 
opened  and  illustrated  by  her  preceptor.  Though 
her  iiersonal  obaervation  must  be  limited,  her 
advantages  from  historical  sources  may  be  iaife 
and  various. 

If  history  for  a  time,  especially  dnriar  the 
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niipn  of  the  prince  whose  actions  are  recoirded, 
■ometimee  misrepresent  characters,  the  dead, 
cron  the  royal  dead,  are  seldom  flattered ;  unless, 
whieh  indeed  too  frequently  happpAs,  t^^e  writer 
ia  deficient  in  that  just  conccptipn  of  moral  excel- 
lence, which  teaches  to  distinguish  what  is  splen- 
did fronn  what  is  solid.  Put,  sooner  or  later,  his- 
tOTf  does  justice.  Sh«*  snalcheK  from  oblivion, 
or  reproach,  the  fa  vie  of  thono  virtuous  men, 
whom  corrupt  priaces,  not  contented  with  hav- 
lag  Baerifiotd  .^diem  to  their  unjust  jealousy, 
would  rob  ako  of  their  fair  renown.  When 
Arulenn  Rdstieus  was  conde.Tined  by  Domitian, 
for  haTUtf  written  with  its  deserved  eulo{rium, 
the  JifeMthat  excellent  citizen,  Thrasca  Pcetus ; 
wben  (Senecio  was  put  to  death  by  the  same 
emperor,  for  havinfi^  rendered  the  like  noble 
JBStice  to  Helvidius  Priucua — when  the  his- 
torians themselves,  like  tlie  patriots  whom  they 
celebrated  were  sentenced  to  death,  their  books 
aleo  beinf  condemned  to  the  flames ;  when 
Fannia,  the  incomparable  wife  of  Helvidius, 
WBi  beniahed,  having  the  courage  to  carry  into 
exile  that  book  which  had  been  the  cause  of  it ; 
a  hook  of  which  her  conjofrol  piety  had  furnish- 
ed the  materials^ — *  lu  tlie  fire  which  consumed 
Ifaew  books,*  says  tho  author  of  the  life  of  Aeri- 
eola,  the  tyrants  imagined  that  they  had  stifled 
the  very  utterance  of  the  Roman  people,  abolish- 
ed the  lawful  power  of  the  senate,  and  forced 
mankind  to  doubt  of  the  very  evidence  of  their 
•anses.  Having  expelled  philosophy,  and  exiled 
setenee,  they  flattered  tlieiusclves  that  nothing, 
which  bore  the  stamp  of  virtue,  would  exist* 
— But  hiatory  has  vindicated  the  noble  suflcrers. 
Poetna  and  Helvidius  will  ever  be  ranked  among 
the  most  boooarable  patriots ;  while  the  empe- 
ror, who,  in  destroying  their  lives  could  not  in- 
jure their  reputstion,  is  consigned  to  eternal 
uifamy- 

The  ezamplefi  which  history  records,  furnish 
&ithfiil  admonitions  to  succeeding  princes,  re- 
electing ths  means  by  which  empires  are 
erected  and  overturned.  They  show  by  what 
aria  of  wisdom,  or  by  neglect  of  those  arts, 
little  statee  become  great,  or  great  states  fall 
into  ruin ;  with  what  equity  or  injustice  wars 
have  been  nndertnken  ;  with  what  ability  or  in- 
capacity th.ey  have  been  conducted  ;  with  what 
sagacity  or  short-sightednoss  trcuticd  have  been 
formed.  How  national  faith  hath  been  main- 
tained, or  forfeited.  How  confederacies  have 
been  made,  or  violated.  History,  which  is  the 
amnsement  of  other  men,  is  the  school  of  princes. 
They  are  not  to  read  it  merely  as  the  rational 
occupation  of  a  vacant  hour,  but  to  consult  it, 
as  a  storehouse  of  materials  for  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. 

Tliere  is  a  splendour  in  heroic  actions,  which 
fires  the  imagination,  and  forcibly  lays  hold  on 
the  pasaions.  Hence,  the  poets  were  tlie  first, 
and,  in  the  rude  ages  of  antiquity,  the  only  his- 
lorians.  They  seized  on  whatever  was  dazzling, 
in  character,  or  ahining  in  action ;  cxa^fge rated 
]ieroic  qualitiea,  immortalized  patriotism,  und 
fleiSed  courage.  But  instead  of  making  their 
beruea  patterns  to  men,  thoy  lessoned  the  utility 
of  their  example  by  elevating  them  into  gods. 

*  Bsginninf  oTTacituAlifeof  Ajtricola. 

VoklJ  B 


Heno«  howe\-er  arose  the  first  idea  of  hiatory  ; 
of  snatching  the  deods  of  ilIii«trious  num  from 
the  delusions  of  fable ;  of  bringing  down  ex- 
travagant powers,  and  pretcr-natural  faculties 
within  the  limits  of  human  nature  and  possibi 
lity;  and  reducing  overcharged  characters  to 
the  sixc  and  shape  of  real  life;  giving  proper 
tion,  order  and  arrangement  to  the  widest  scheme 
of  action,  and  to  the  most  extended  duration  of 
time. 


CHAP.  VI. 
Lawi — Egypt — Persia. 

But  however  the  fictions  of  poetry  might  have 
given  being  to  history,  it  was  sage  political  in- 
stitutions, good  governments,  and  wise  laws 
which  formed  both  itssolid  basis,  and  its  valuable 
superstructure.  And  it  is  from  the  laboura  of  an 
cient  legislators,  the  establishment  of  states,  the 
foundation  of  government,  and  the  progress  of 
civil  society,  that  we  are  to  look  for  more  real 
greatness,  and  more  useful  instruction,  than 
from  all  the  extravagant  exploits  recorded  in 
fabulous  ages  of  antiquity. 

So  deep  is  the  reverential  awe  which  man* 
kind  have  uniformly  blended  with  the  idea  of 
laws,  that  almost  all  civilized  nations  have  af- 
fected to  wrap  up  the  origin  of  them  in  the  oh- 
scurity  of  a  devout  mystery,  and  to  intimate 
that  they  sprang  from  a  divine  source.  This 
has  arisen  partly  from  a  love  to  the  marvellous 
inherent  in  the  human  mind ;  {tartly  from  the 
vanity  of  a  national  fondness  in  each  country  for 
losing  their  original  in  the  tracklcFs  paths  of 
impenetrable  antiquity.  Of  the  former  of  those 
tastes,  a  legislator,  like  Numa,  who  had  deep 
views  and  who  knew  how  much  ihc  people  re- 
verence whatever  is  mysterious,  would  natu- 
rally avail  himself.  And  his  supposed  divine 
communication  was  founded  in  his  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  ;  a  knowledge 
which  a  wise  prince  will  always  turn  to  good 
account. 

But,  however  the  mystoriousness  of  the  origin 
of  laws  may  excite  the  reverence  of  the  vulgar, 
it  is  the  wise  only  who  will  duly  venerate  their 
sanctity,  as  they  alone  can  appreciate  their 
value.  Laws  are  providentially  designed,  not 
only  to  be  the  best  s^ibiiidiary  aid  of  Religion, 
where  she  is  operative,  but  to  be  in  some  sort 
her  substitute,  in  those  instances  where  her 
own  direct  opcnrtinns  might  be  ineffectual.  For, 
even  where  the  immediate  law  of  God  is  little 
regarded,  the  civil  code  may  be  externally 
efficient,  fr^m  its  sanctions  being  more  visible, 
palpable,  tangible.  And  human  laws  are  di- 
rectly fUtod  to  restrain  the  outward  acts  of 
those,  whose  hearts  are  not  influenced  by  the 
divine  injunctions-  Law^,  therefore,  arc  the 
sureit  fences  of  the  best  blessings  of  civilized 
lifi>.  They  bind  society  together,  while  they 
strengthen  the  separate  intero!<ts  of  tlio!<o  whom 
:hoy  reciprocally  unite.  They  tic  the  hands  of 
depredation  in  the  poor,  and  of  oppression  in 
the  ricli :  protect  the  weak  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  powerful,  and  draw  their  stcred 
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shelter  round  all  that  iis  dear  in  doiiwsstic,  or 
▼alaable  in  social  life.  Thoy  arc  the  truest 
guardians  of  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  ihc 
odIV  rampart  of  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

On  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  revela. 
tion  (where  revelation  is  known)  all  human 
laws  ought  to  de|>end.  That  a  rule  of  civil  con- 
duct should  be  proscribed  to  man,  by  the  state 
in  which  he  lives,  is  made  necessary  by  nature, 
as  well  as  sanctioned  by  revelation.  Were  man 
an  insulated  being,  the  law  of  nature,  and  of 
revelation,  would  sufHce  for  him ;  but,  for  aggre- 

Eitc  man,  something  more  than  even  municipal 
ws  becomes  renuisite.  Divided  as  human 
beings  are,  into  separate  states,  and  societies, 
connected  among  themselves,  but  disconnected 
with  other  states,  each  requires  witli  relation  to 
the  other,  certain  general  rules,  called  the  law 
of  nations,  as  much  as  each  state  needs  respect- 
ing itself,  those  distinct  codes,  which  are  suited 
to  their  own  particular  exigencies.  On  the 
whole,  then,  as  the  natural  sense  of  weakness 
and  fear  impels  man  to  seek  the  protection,  and 
the  blessing  of  laws,  so  from  the  experience  of 
that  protection,  and  the  sense  of  that  blessing, 
his  reason  derives  the  most  powerful  argument 
to  desire  their  perpetuation ;  and  his  providential 
destiny  becomes  his  choice. 

If^  therefore,  we  would  truly  estimate  the 
value  of  laws,  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  the 
misery  of  that  state  of  nature  in  which  there 
■hould  be  no  law,  but  that  of  tlie  strongest ;  no 
judge  to  determine  right,  or  to  punish  wrong  ; 
to  redress  suffering,  or  to  rejiel  injury ;  to  pro- 
tect the  weak,  or  to  control  the  powerful. 

If,  under  the  prevalence  of  a  false,  and  even 
absurd  religion,  several  ancient  states,  that  of 
Egypt  in  particular  subsisted  in  so  much  splen- 
dour* for  so  long  a  {leriod,  ond  afterwards  sunk 
into  such  abject  depression,  the  causes  of  both 
are  obvious.  The  laws  of  ancient  Egypt  were 
proverbial  for  their  wisdom.  It  has  not  escaped 
several  christian  historians  that  it  was  the  hu- 
man praise  of  him  who  was  ordained  to  be  the 
legislator  of  God's  own  |)eoplc,  that  he  was  skilled 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  Efryptians.  And  it 
was  meant  to  confer  an  high  eulogium  on  the 
wisest  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  that  his  wisdom 
eclipsed  that  of  F'lifypt. 

The  laws  of  thii  state  so  strongly  enforced 
mercy,  that  they  punished  with  death  those  who 
refused  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-crcature  if 
attacked,  when  it  was  m  their  power.  The 
justice  of  tiic  Egyptian  laws  was  so  inflexible, 
that  tJie  kings  obliged  the  ju-Jgcs  to  swear  that 
they  would  never  depart  from  ihe  principles  of 
rectitude,  though  even  in  obedience  to  the  royal 
command.     Their  respect  for  indWidual  virtue, 

*  It  is  to  l)c  obnprvcd  that  this  nplenilov  alhides  to 
the  profipcrity  .1ri^•in|;  fVoin  wim  polilic.il  mtitiitions 
merely ;  for  the  |>rtvntu  iiiorah  of  Evypt  must  \Ave  borne 
some  pi-0|K»rtiun  to  tu>r  corrupt  idoLitry,  whhh  aflor- 
wards  l>ecampof  thit  iiio^t  iloKraftini;  anil  prepr^teroafi 
kind.  Uf.T  wiiMloni.  wo  mu^t  tlu>n>fore  infer,  was  ehiefly 
pdifieat  wiwiom.  Her  morality  9r>eni*f  to  havp  been,  in  a 
food  measure,  cnltivatod  with  a  view  to  aL'crandiu  tins 
stale,  and  in  violation  of  many  natural  fe<>lincfl,  an  was 
tlie  caM  in  Bparta.  liUrypt  was  a  well  compacted 
political  society,  and  her  virtue  appears  to  liavn  beer, 
tbe  effect  of  political  diwtpline.  In  enumeratinf  her 
merits,  9ur  object  is  to  prove  tbe  srcat  importanoe  of 
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and  for  that  reputation  which  follows  it,  wu  i» 
hi^h,  that  a  kind  of  moral  ioqtiisition  was  tp» 
pointed,  qq  the  death  of  everv  citizen,  to  iDqnim 
what  sort  oflife  he  had  lived,  that  his  memory 
might  be  accordingly  held  in  houoar  or  delesta. 
tion.  From  the  v«rdict  of  this  aolemn  tribunal, 
even  their  kings  theiAMlves  were  not  eiamplsd. 

The  whole  uim  and  oqd  of  edncatioa  ^jwhi^p 
them  was  to  iiispire  a  vcaeration  for  oomai. 
XENT  and  REUGJox.  They  tnd  a  law  which  ai. 
signed  some  emjiloyment  to  ev«ry  individual  of 
the  state.  And  though  the  geoi-as  of  our  fieo 
constitution  would  justly  reprobate  ^vhalindsed 
its  temperate  and  judiciom  restralua  itader 
unnecessary  among  us,  that  claose  which  di- 
rected that  the  enjpbyment  should  be  Tsrpt- 
tuated  in  tlie  samo  family,  yet,  perhapa,  Um 
severe  moralist,  with  the  example  of  the  vd. 
ordered  government  of  C^ypt  before  his  tyei, 
mij^ht  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  law,  lbs 
effect  of  which  was  to  keep  men  in  their  placet, 
though  it  might  now  and  then  check  the  career 
of  a  lofty  genius,  was  iiot  a  much  lera  injury  to 
society  than  the  free  sctwe  which  wai  anbrded 
to  the  turbulent  ambition  of  every  aspiring 
spirit  in  the  Greek  democraciea  Boasnet,  whs 
has,  perhaps,  penetrated  more  deeply  into  theiB 
subjects  than  almost  any  niodern,  has  praiioime> 
ed  Egypt  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  pobticd  wi«. 
dom. 

What  afterwards  plunged  the  Egyptians  into 
calamity,  and  brought  final  disaoIuUon  on  their 
government  ?  It  was  a  departure  from  its  ooo. 
stitutional  principles;  it  was  the  neglect  and 
contempt  of  those  venerable  laws  whieh  for 
sixteen  centuries  had  constituted  their  glo^ 
and  their  happiness.  Tliey  ezchangcMl  the  lora 
of  their  wise  domestic  institutitins  ?or  the  am* 
bition  of  subduing  distant  countries.  One  of 
their  most  heroic  sovereigns  (as  is  not  unusual) 
was  the  instrument  of  their  misfortunes.  Sesoi- 
tris  was  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to 
diminish  the  true  glory  of  Egypt,  by  a  restlos 
ambition  to  extend  her  territory.  This  splendid 
prince  abandoned  the  real  grandeur  of  govern- 
ing wisely  at  home  f<)r  the  false  glory  of  foreign 
conquest*),  whieh  detained  him  nimi  years  in 
distant  climates.  At  a  remote  period,  the  peo- 
ple, weary  of  the  blessings  they  had  m)  long  en- 
joyed under  a  sin^^lc  monarch,  weakened  the 
royal  power,  by  dividing  it  among  multiplied 
sovereigns. 

What  exalted  Uic  ancient  Persians  io  such 
lasting  famo  ?  The  equity  and  strict  ci^icution 
of  their  LAWS.     It  was  their  sovereign  disdtLi 
of  falsehood  in  their  public  transactions.    Tbeir 
considering  fraud  as   the   most  degradiaf  of 
vices,  and  thus  transfusing  the  spirit  of  Iheir 
laws  into  their  Cfjnduct    It  was  that  love  of  jas- 
ticc  (modern  statesmen  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tate the  example)  which  made  them  oblige  tliem- 
selves  to  commend  the  virtues  of  their  enenmw 
It  was  such  an  extraordinary  respect  for  educi- 
tion,  that  no  sorrow  was  ever  expressed  for  youI^r 
persons  who  died  uninstructed.     It  was  by  pay- 
ing such  an  attention  to  the  children  of  tits 
sovereign,  that,  at  the  age  of  fbarteen,  they  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  four  statesmen  who 
excelled  in  different  talents.    By  one  they  werv 
instructed  in  the  pUnciples  of  jastioe ;  by  an   | 
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f  were  Unght  to  tubdae  sensuality ;  bj 
ejr  were  initiated  in  the  art  of  govern- 
dhj  M,  fourth  in  the  duties  of  religion. 
I  given  a  beautiful  sketch  of  this  ae- 
id  and  sublime  education. 
be  found  that  nearly  the  same  causes 
warded  the  ruin  of  Egypt,  contributed 
*  Persia ;  a  dereliction  of  those  fonda- 
rinciples  of  legislation  and  morals  to 
lad  been  indebted  for  its  long  prosperi- 
andeur. 

it  remembered,  that  the  best  human 
not  be  exempt  from  the  imperfection 
ly  bound  up  with  all  human  things, 
•ware,  howoTor,  of  those  innovators 
»d  of  carefully  improving  and  vigour- 
rating  those  laws  which  are  already 
d,  adopt  no  remedies  short  of  destruc- 
"ate  no  improvement  short  of  creation ; 
auried  away  by  a  wild  scheme  of  vi. 
Brfection,  which,  if  it  could  any  where 
to  exist,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  found 
jeets  of  men  who  disdain  to  avail  them- 
ancient  experience  and  progressive 
Thucvdides  was  a  politician  of  another 
lie  declared,  that  even  indiflRsrent  laws, 
executed,  were  superior  to  the  best 
not  properly  obeyed.  Those  modern 
(,  who  affect  to  be  in  raptures  with  the 
»nblics,  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
DO,  the  slowness,  the  doubt  with  which 
ler  of  the  Athenian  legislation  intro- 
I  laws.  Instead  of  those  sudden  and 
MNis  constitutions  we  have  witnessed, 
iadaining  the  slow  growth  of  moral 
va  started  at  once,  full  grown,  from  the 
the  projector,  and  were  as  suddenly 
d  as  rapidly  produced;  Solon  would 
a  single  law  to  be  determined  on  and 
ill  the  first  charm  of  novelty  was  past, 
Srst  heat  of  enthusiasm  had  cooled, 
lid  the  same  capricious  theorists  say 
svcrence  with  which  the  Egyptians, 
id,  regarded  antiquity,  example,  cus- 
prescription  7  This  sage  people  con. 
rery  political  novelty  with  a  jealousy 
e  admiration  with  which  it  is  regarded 
nv  school.  Trial,  proof,  experience, 
ow  criterion  by  which  the^  ventured 
on  the  excellence  of  any  institution, 
the  licentious  innovator,  antiquity  is 
,  custom  is  tyranny,  order  is  intole- 
's  are  chains.  But  the  end  has  cor. 
with  the  beginning.  Their  *  baseless 
ivo  fallen  to  pieces  before  they  were 
d  ;  and  have  exposed  their  superficial, 
afficient  builders,  to  the  just  derision 


CHAP.  VII. 

Greece, 

ive  eonCamplate  Greece,  and  especially 
llz  our  eyes  on  Athens,  our  admiration 
f,  I  bad  almost  said,  is  irresistibly  ex- 
<^ecting,  that  such  a  diminutive  spot 
tod  within  itself  whatever  it  great  and 


I  eminent  in  almost  every  point  of  view ;  whatever 
confers  distinction  on  the  human  intellect;  what- 
ever is  calculated  to  inspire  wonder,  or  commu- 
nicate delight.  Athens  was  the  pure  wcll-h€«d 
of  poetry : 

Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  etarii 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urni  draw  light. 

It  was  the  theatre  of  arms,  the  cradle  of  the 
arts,  the  school  of  philosophy,  and  the  parent  of 
eloquence. 

To  be  regarded  as.  Ihe  masters  in  learning, 
the  oracle  of  taste,  and  the  standard  of  polite- 
ness, to  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  a  splendid 
distinction.  ^  But  it  is  a  pestilent  mischief,  when 
the  very  renown  attending  such  brilliant  advan- 
tages becomes  the  vehicle  for  carrying  into  other 
countries  the  depraved  manners  by  which  these 
pre-eminent  advantages  are  accompanied.  Thia 
was  oonfossedly  the  case  of  Greece  with  respect 
to  Rome.  Rome  had  conquered  Greece  by  her 
arms ;  but  whenever  a  subjugated  country  con- 
tributes, by  her  vices,  to  enslave  the  state  which 
conquered  her,  she  amply  revenges  herself. 

But  t^e  perib  of  this  contamination  do|Dot 
terminate  with  their  immediate  consequences. 
The  ill  effects  of  Grecian  manners  did  not  cease 
with  the  corruptions  which  they  engendered  at 
Rome.  There  is  still  serious  danger,  lest,  while 
the  ardent  and  high  spirited  young  reader  con* 
templates  Greece  only  through  the  splendid  me- 
dium  of  her  heroes  and  her  artists,  her  poets  and 
her  orators ;  while  his  imagination  is  fired  with 
the  glories  of  conquest,  and  captivated  with  the 
charms  of  literature,  that  he  may  lose  sight  of 
the  disorders,  the  corruptions,  and  the  crimes, 
by  which  Athens,  the  famous  seat  of  arts  and 
of  letters,  was  dishonoured.  May  he  not  be 
tinctured  (allowing  for  change  of  circumstances) 
with  something  of  that  spirit  which  inflamed 
Alexander,  when,  as  he  was  passing  the  Hydas- 
pes,  he  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  *  O  Atheni- 
ans !  could  you  believe  to  what  dangers  I  ex- 
pose myself,  for  the  sake  of  being  celebrated  by 
you  I* 

Many  of  the  Athenian  vices  originated  in  the 
very  nature  of  their  constitution  ;  in  the  very 
spirit  of  that  turbulent  democracy  which  Solon 
could  not  restrain,  nor  the  ablest  of  his  successors 
control.  The  great  founder  of  their  legislation 
felt  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  when  he  declared,  *  that  he 
had  not  given  them  the  best  laws,  but  the  best 
which  they  were  able  to  bear.*  In  the  very  esta- 
blishment of  his  institutions,  he  betraysd  his 
distrust  of  this  species  of  government,  by  those 
pfuards  and  ramparts  which  he  was  so  assiduous 
m  providing  and  multiplying.  Knowing  him- 
self to  be  incapable  of  setting  aside  the  popular 
power,  his  attention  was  directed  to  divest  it,  aa 
much  as  possible,  of  its  mlschisfs,  by  the  en- 
trenchments  that  he  strove  to  cast  about  it.  His 
sagacious  mind  anticipated  the  ill  effects  of  that 
republican  restlessness,  that  at  length  completely 
overturned  the  state  which  it  had  so  often  me  • 
naoed,  and  so  contantly  distracted. 

This  unsettled  government,  which  led  the 
country  perpetually  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  fow,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  many,  was 
never  bound  together  by  any  principle  of  iUkion« 
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by  any  bond  of  interest,  common  to  t}ie  whole 
community,  except  when  tlio  general  danger, 
for  a  time,  annihilated  the  distinction  of  separate 
interests.  The  restraint  of  laws  was  feeble;  the 
laws  themselves  were  oficn  contradictory;  oflen 
ill  administered;  popular  intiigues,  and  tumultu- 
ous assemblies,  fVoqucntly  obstructing  their  ope- 
ration.  The  noblest  services  were  not  seldom 
rewarded  with  imprisonment,  exile,  or  assassi. 
nation.  Under  every  change,  confiscation  and 
proscription  were  never  at  a  stand  ;  and  the  only 
way  of  effacing  the  impression  of  any  revolution 
which  had  produced  these  outrages,  was  to  pro- 
mote a  new  one,  which  enirendered,  in  its  turn, 
fresh  outrages,  and  improved  upon  the  antece- 
dent disorders. 

By  this  ligiit  and  capricious  people,  acute  in 
their  feelings,  carried  away  by  every  sudden 
gust  of  passion,  as  mutable  in  Uieir  opinions  as 
unjust  in  their  decisions,  the  most  illustrious 
patriots  were  first  sacrificed,  and  then  honoured 
with  statues ;  their  heroes  were  murdered  as 
traitors,  and  then  reverenced  as  gods.  Tliis 
wanton  abuse  of  authority,  this  rash  injustice, 
mnd*fruitlo8s  repentance,  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  lodging  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of.  a  vain  and  variable  populace,  incon- 
stant in  their  very  vices,  perpetually  vibrating 
betw*een  irretrievable  crimes  and  ineffectual  re- 
grets. 

That  powerful  oratory,  which  is  to  us  so  just 
a  subject  of  admiration,  was,  doubtless,  no  in- 
considerable cause  of  the  public  disorders.  And 
to  that  exquisite  talent,  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  chief  boasts  of  Athens,  we  may  look  for  one 
principal  source  of  her  disorders  ■ 

Those  aiicicnt«.  m  ho«»  roxHlPsn  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  ihe  llerci!  Dt^mwracy. 
Siiook  itr  arHJiial  and  fiiliiiiiifMl  uvcr  Greece 
To  Macodoii  and  AriaxcrACi'  tlirunc. 

When  wo  consider  what  mighty  influence  this 
talent  gave  to  the  popular  leaders,  and  what  a 
powerful  engine  their  demagogues  possessed,  to 
work  upon  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  who 
composed  their  popular  assemblies ;  when  we 
reflect  on  the  character  of  those  crowds,  on  whom 
this  strirring  eloquence  was  exercised,  and  re- 
member that  tlieir  opinion  decided  on  the  fate 
of  the  country  :  all  this  will  contribute  to  ac- 
count for  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  pub- 
lic commotions,  and  naturally  explains  why  that 
rhetorical  genius,  which  shed  so  bright  a  lustre 
on  the  country,  was,  from  the  nature  of  the 
constitution,  frequently  the  instrument  of  con- 
Tulsing  iu 

While,  tike  higher  class,  in  many  of  the  Greek 
republics,  seemed  without   scruple  to  oppress 
their  inferiors,  the  populace  of  Athens  common- 
ly exerted  the  same  hostile  sj)irit  of  resentment 
against  their  leodoiti. — Competition,  circumven- 
tion, litigation,  every  artifice  of  private  fraud, 
every  stratagem  of  porjonul  injustice,  filled  up  | 
the  short  intervals  of  lor<»ign  wars  and  public  ; 
contests.    How  strikingly  is  St.  Paura  definition  I 
of  that  light  and  frivolous  propensity  of  the  Athe- ', 
nimns  which  led  them  to  pass  tti^  day  only  *  to  1 
hear  or  tell  some  new  thing,*  ilhisirated  by  Plu- 
tarch's relation  of  the  illiterate  citizen,  who  voted 
Sr'utidca  to  the  punishment  of  the  Oslravlsm  I 


When  thin  great  man  qucitioned  his  accnieti 
whether  Aristides  had  ever  injared  him?  He 
replied,  so  far  from  it,  that  he  did  not  OTen  knov 
him,  only  he  was  quite  wearied  out  with  hearinf 
him  every  where  called  the  jugt.  Betides  thit 
spirit  of  envy  which  is  peculiarly  alive  in  d^ 
mocracios,  to  have  heard  this  excellent  per. 
son  calumniated  would  have  been  a  refreshing 
novelty,  and  have  enabled  him,  to  *'  tell  t  new 
thing.* 

That  passionate  fondness  Cot  scenic  diveniaoi 
which  led  the  Athenians  not  only  to  apply  put 
of  the  public  moijey  to  the  support  of  tJie  thn. 
tres,  and  to  pay  for  the  admission  of  the  pojn- 
lace,  but  also  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  divert 
this  fund  to  any  other  service,  even  to  th|p  ter- 
vice  of  the  state,  so  sacred  was  this  applicatioa 
of  it  deemed  was  another  concurrent  cause  of 
the  profligacy  of  public  manners.*  The  abases 
to  which  this  universal  invitation  to  luxury  and 
idleness  led ;  the  hcentiousness  of  that  |Nirelr 
democratic  spirit,  which  made  the  lowest  clasMS 
claim  as  a  right  to  partake  in  the  diversicas  of 
the  highest ;  the  pernicious  productions  of  some 
of  tho  comic  poets ;  the  unbounded  license  in. 
troduced  by  tlie  mask ;  the  voluptuousness  €iC 
their  nmsic,  whose  extraordinary  effSKts  it  woold 
be  impossible  to  believe,  were  they  not  ooofirm- 
ed  by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity :  all  these 
concurring  circumstances  induced  adeprayition 
of  morals  of  which  less  enlightened  countries 
do  not  oflen  present  an  example.  The  profane 
and  impure  Aristophanes  was  almost  adored, 
while  the  virtue  of  Socrates  not  only  procured 
him  a  violent  death,  but  the  poet,  by  making  the 
philosopher  contemptible  to  the  populace,  paved 
tho  way  to  his  unjust  sentence  by  the  judges. 
Nay,  perhaps  the  delight  which  the  Athenuns 
took  in  the  impious  and  offensively  loose  wit  of 
this  dramatic  poet  rendered  them  more  deaf  to 
tlie  voice  of  that  virtue  which  was  taught  by 
Plato  and  of  that  liberty  in  which  they  had  once 
gloried,  and  which  Demosthenes  continued  to 
thunder  in  their  ears.  Their  rage  for  sensual 
pleasure  rendered  them  a  fit  object  for  the  pro- 
jects of  Philip,  and  a  ready  prey  to  the  attacks 
of  Alexander. 

In  lamenting,  however,  tho  corruptions  of  the 
theatre  in  Athens,  justice  compels  us  to  acknoir- 
ledge,  that  her  immortal  tragic  poets,  by  their 
chaste  and  manly  compositions,  furnish  a  noUe 
exception.  In  no  country  has  decency  and  pa- 
rity, and,  to  the  disgrace  of  Christian  countries, 
let  it  be  added,  have  morality,  and  even  piety, 
been  so  generally  prevalent  in  any  theatrical 
com[X)sition8  as  in  what. 

*  Pericle?,  not  boinff  rich  enoush  to  supplanC  hii  ooic- 
pnlitor  by  net!"  of  liberality,  procured  this  law  with 
a  vinw  to  niako  hit;  court  to  the  people.  He  KnipM 
not.  in  ordt'f  to  s*«im:  tlmir  nttacninent  to  hii  ptw-n 
anil  aovornment,  by  ibui* '  buying  tlieui  with  thejr  own 
moru'V.*  eir'Ttnally  lo  promote  thi'ir  natural  levity  and 
iilloiiJitri.  and  to  corrupt  th*'ir  morals*.— The  rulers  of  a 
ni.Msliliourins  nation  have  bcrn  too  skilful  adept*  in  tbi- 
art  of  corriiptinn,  not  to  admire  and  caprrly  adopt  lu 
exninpli*  so  suitoil  to  I  heir  political  circunvtances,  and 
so  concenial  to  thrir  nationnl  frivolity.  Aocordioely. 
an  iiiii;.xainplrd  niiiltitude  nritK'atrcs  havo  bnrn  opened: 
and  in  order  to  allay  thu  dii^rontentv  of  the  lowvrcliM 
at  tho  oxponnp  of  thfir  time  nnd  morals,  tbis  priee  of 
tlH'M*  divenuonsi  ha«  been  n-dna*d  so  low  as  almoit  to 
emulate  the  ifratuitouc  odoiiasioa  of  the  Atbeniaa  po- 
V«vlQice. 
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-her  loAy  grave  tragediaus  taufbt 


In  chonii,  or  iambic,  teachcn  beit 
Of  flMval  prudenoe. 

Yet,  io  payinip  a  jiut  and  warm  tribute  to  the 
moral  ezeellenciet  of  these  aublimo  dramatiata, 
ji  not  mn  arawer  provided  to  that  bn^  agitated 
qneatioo.  Whether  the  atage  can  be  indeed  made 
m  echool  of  morals  7  No  question  had  over  a 
ftirer  chance  for  decision  than  was  hero  aflbrd. 
cd.  If  it  be  allowed  that  there  never  was  a  more 
profliffate  city  than  Athens ;  if  it  be  equally  in- 
cUspQtable  that  never  country  possessed  more 
«nezoeptioaable  dramatic  poets  than  Eschylua, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  if  the  same  city  thus 
at  once  produced  the  best  physicians  and  the 
worst  patients,  what  is  the  result?  Do  the 
Athenian  annals  record  that  any  class  or  condi. 
tion  of  citizens  were  actually  reformed  by  con- 
■tantly  frequenting,  we  had  almost  said,  by  con- 
stantly living  in  the  theatre  ? 

Plutarch,  who  severely  condemns  the  Athcni- 
ana,  had  too  just  a  Judgment  to  censure  either 
the  excellence  of  the  poets,  or  the  good  taste  of 
the  people  who  admired  them.  But  he  blames 
them  for  that  excessive  passion  fur  diversions, 
*  which,*  says  he,  *  by  setting  up  a  new  object 
of  Attachment,  had  nearly  extingviished  public 
virtue,  and  made  them  more  anxious  about  the 
&te  of  a  play  than  about  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
try.'» 

Such  were  the  manners  which  historians,  ora- 
tors, and  poets  have  consigned  to  immortal  fame ! 
Such  were  the  people  for  whom  our  highly  odu- 
cated  yoath  are  taught  to  fuel  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  1  Such  are  the  forms  of  government 
which  have  excited  the  envy,  and  par  Jy  furnish- 
ed the  nodsl  to  the  bloody  innovators  and  frantic 
politicians  of  our  age !  Madly  to  glory  in  the 
dream  of  liberty,  and  to  bo  in  fact  tlie  victim  of 
changing  tyrants,  but  unchanging  tyranny.  This 
was  Sie  coveted  lot  of  ancient  Athens. — This  is 
the  object  of  reverence,  eulogy,  and  imitation  to 
a  large  portion  of  modem  Europe ! 

In  reflecting  on  the  splendid  works  of  genius 
and  of  art  in  Athens,  as  opposed  to  the  vices  of 
her  government,  and  the  licentiousness  of  her 
morab, — will  it  be  thought  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  corruptions  of  both,  if  we  grant, 
as  we  are  disposed  to  do,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
that  unparalleled  combination  of  talents,  which 
deligbtsd  and  informed  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
If  we  allow  that  this  elegance  of  taste  spread  so 
wide,  and  descended  so  low,  that  every  indiri- 
doal  of  an  Athenian  mob  might,  as  has  been 
triumphantly  as8erted,t  be  a  just  critic  of  dra- 
matic  composition  ?  That  the  ear  of  the  popu- 
lace was  so  nicely  tuned  and  so  refined  a  judge 
of  the  delicacies  of  pronunciation,  than  an  Attic 
herb-woman  could  detect  the  provincial  accent 
of  a  learned  philosopher?  Is  it  even  a  sufficient 
compensation,  exquisite  as  we  allow  the  grati- 
^cation  to  have  been,  that  the  spectator  might 
range  among  the  statues  of  Lysippus,  or  the 
oictares  of  Apelles,  or  the  critic  enjoy  the  still 
nwre  intellectual  luxury  of  listening  to  an  ora- 
tion of  DemosUienes,  of  a  scene  of  Euripides, — 

•  Bee  Weitley  MoDtoguo,  on  the  Ri«  and  Fall  ofAn- 
•isot  BepaUics. 

t  See  an  elef  ant  paper  in  tlie  Adventnrpr.  in  which 
of  these  friamphs  of  Athens  are  asserted. 


while  the  rulers  of  so  acoompTished  a  people 
were  in  general  dissolute,  tyraimical,  oppressive 
and  unjust ;  and  the  people  themselves  univer 
sally  sunk  into  the  most  degraded  state  of  man- 
ners;  immersed  in  the  last  excess  of  effeminacy; 
debased  by  the  most  excessive  sensuality,  fraud, 
idleness,  avarice,  gaming,  and  debauchery  ? 

If  here  and  there  the  eye  is  relieved,  and  the 
Cbelings  are  refreshed,  with  the  casual  appear- 
ance  of  a  Miltiades,  a  Cimon,  an  Aristides,  a 
Socrates,  a  Phocion,  or  a  Xcnophon ;  yet 
these  thinly  scattered  stars  servo  less  to  re- 
trieve the  Athenian  character,  by  their  solitary 
lustre,  or  even  by  their  confluent  radiance,  tlian 
to  overwhelm  it  with  disgrace,  by  the  atrocioua 
injustice  with  which  these  bright  lumina- 
lios  wore  treated  by  their  country.  The  eulo- 
gium  of  the  citixen  is  the  satire  of  the  state. 

While  we  observe  that  Greece  first  became 
powerful,  rich,  and  great,  through  tlie  energy 
of  her  people,  and  the  vigour  of  her  character^ 
and  that  this  very  greatness,  power,  and  riches, 
have  a  natural  bias  towards  corruption ;  that 
whilo  tliey  happily  tend  to  produce  and  nourish 
those  arts,  which  in  their  just  measure  are  the 
best  embellishments  of  a  nation  ;  yet  carried  to 
excess,  and  misapplied  to  vicious  purposes,  tend 
to  weaken  and  corrupt  it ;  tliat  Athens,  by  her 
public  and  private  vices,  and  by  her  very  refine- 
ment in  politeness,  and  her  devotedncss  to  the 
arts,  not  only  precipitated  her  own  ruin,r-but 
by  the  transplantation  of  those  arts,  encumbered 
with  those  vices,  ultimately  contributed  to  ruin 
Rome  also.  While  wo  take  this  retrospect,  we, 
of  this  highly  favoured  land,  may  receive  an  aw- 
ful admonition ;  we  may  make  a  most  instruc- 
tive comparison  of  our  own  situation  with  re- 
spect to  a  neighbouring  nation, — a  nation  which, 
under  the  rapid ly-shifVing  form  of  every  mode 
of  government,  from  the  despotism  of  absolute 
monarchy  to  a  republican  anarchy,  to  which  the 
royal  tyranny  was  comparative  freedom  ; — and 
now  again,  in  the  closing  scene  of  this  change- 
ful drama,  to  the  heavy  subjugation  of  military 
despotism,  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  c^ 
childish  admiration,  of  passionate  fondness,  and 
servile  imitation,  to  too  many  in  our  own  coun- 
try ;  to  persons,  too,  whose  rank  giving  them 
the  greatest  stake  in  it,  have  most  to  risk  by 
the  assimilation  with  her  manners,  and  most  to 
lose  by  the  adoption  of  her  principles.  And 
though,  through  the  special  Providence  and  nn- 
doscrved  mercies  of  God,  we  have  withstood  the 
flood  of  revolutionary  doctrines,  let  us,  taking 
warning  from  the  resemblance  above  pointed 
out,  no  longer  persist,  as  in  the  lialcyon  days  of 
peace,  servilely  to  adopt  her  language,  habits, 
manners,  and  corruptions.  For  now  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  our  danger,  her  pictures,  and  her 
statUcs,  not  tlie  fruits  of  her  own  genius — for 
here  the  comparison  with  Athens  fails — but  the 
plunder  of  her  usurpation,  and  the  spoils  of  her 
injustice,  by  holding  out  new  baits  to  our  curi- 
osity, and  new  attractions  to  our  admiration,  are 
in  danger  of  fatally  and  finally  accomplishing 
the  resemblance.    May  the  omen  be  avefted! 

Among  the  nuniborfess  lessons  which  we  may 
derive  from  the  study  of  Grecian  history,  there 
is  one  which  cannot  be  too  oflen  inculcated, 
more  especially  as  it  is  a  fact  little  relished  by 
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manj  of  our  more  refined  witi  uid  politician*, — 
we  mean  the  error  of  aicribing  to  arte,  to  litera- 
tare,  and  to  politenese,  that  power  of  aodenixig 
and  correcting  tlie  human  heart,  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  religion. 
Really  to  mend  the  heart,  and  purify  the  prin- 
ciple, ii  a  deeper  work  than  the  most  finiihed 
cultivatimi  of  tlie  ta§te  hat  ever  been  able  to  et- 
fect.  The  polished  Atlicnians  were  among  the 
most  unjuit  of  mankind  in  their  national  acta, 
and  the  most  cruel  towards  their  allies.  They 
remarkably  eiemplify  the  tendency  of  o^in^  in 
a  body,  to  lesson  each  man^s  individual  consci- 
ousness  of  guilt  or  cruelty.  This  polite  people, 
in  their  political  capacity,  committed,  without 
■cruple,  actions  of  almost  unparalleled  barbarity. 
Every  reflecting  class  of  British  and  especi- 
ally  of  Christian  readers  will  not  fail  to  peruse 
the  annals  of  this  admired  republic  with  senti- 
ments of  deep  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  vast 
Miperiority  of  our  own  national,  civil,  social,  mo- 
ral, and  religious  blessings.  And  they  may  en. 
rich  the  catalogue  wilii  that  one  additional  ad- 
vantage,  which  Xcnophon  thought  was  all  that 
Athens  wanted,  and  which  wo  possess — We  are 
an  hland.*  The  sound  and  sober  politician 
will  see  mo4t  strongly  illustrated,  in  the  evils 
of  the  Athenian  state  (though  dissimilar  in  some 
reipccts  from  modern  democracy)  the  blessings 
of  our  reprcscntalive  govornment,  and  of  our 
deliverance  from  any  approximation  towards 
that  mob  govornment,  to  which  universal  suf- 
frage would  be  the  natural  and  necessary  intro- 
duction. 

The  delicate  and  refined  female  of  our  fa- 
▼Durcd  country  will  feel  peculiar  sensations  of 
thankfuincBR,  in  comparing  her  happy  lot  with 
the  degraded  state  of  women  in  the  politest  ages 
of  Greece.  Condemned  to  ignorance,  labour, 
and  ob:*curity ;  excluded  from  rational  inter- 
course ;  debarred  from  every  species  of  intel- 
lectual improvement  or  innocent  enjoyment; 
they  never  vcem  to  have  been  the  objects  of  re- 
■pect  or  esteem ;  in  the  conjugal  relation,  the 
•ervilc  agent,  not  the  endeared  companion. 
Their  depressed  state  was,  in  some  measure, 
confirmed  by  illiberal  legal  institutions;  and 
their  native  genius  was  systematically  restrain- 
ed from  rising  above  one  degraded  level.  Such 
was  the  lot  of  the  virtvoun  part  of  the  sex.  We 
forbear  to  gppose  to  this  gloomy  picture  the  pro- 
fligate renown  to  which  the  bold  pretensions  of 
daring  vice  elevated  mercenary  beauty ;  nor 
would  we  glance  at  the  impure  topic,  but  to  re- 
mind our  amiable  countrywomen,  that  immo- 
desty in  dross,  contempt  of  the  sober  duties  of 
domestic  life,  a  boundless  appetite  for  pleasure, 
and  a  misapplied  devotion  to  the  arts,  were 
among  the  steps  which  Ifd  to  this  systematic 
profession  of  shameless  profligacy,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  those  countenanced  corruptions 
which  raised  the  more  celebrated,  but  infamous, 
Athenian  women 

To  that  bad  eminence. 

Every  description  of  men,  who  know  how  to 
estimate  public  good  or  private  happiness  will 
*oy fully  acknowledge  the  visible  efTcct  which 

*  Sse  Montesquieu  Eqirit  de«  Loixi  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 


Ciiristianity  has  had  independently  of  its  mflt* 
ence  over  its  real  votaries)  in  impniving  tad 
elevating  the  general  standard  of  morala,  so  u 
considenbly  to  rectify  and  raise  the  ooDdaet 
of  those  who  are  not  directly  actuated  by  iti 
principlea.  And,  lastly,  to  say  oothing  of  a  pue 
elmrch  establishment,  so  diametriculy  the  re. 
verso  of  the  deplorably  blind  and  ignorant  ritei 
of  Athenian  worship,* — who  can  oontemplali, 
without  thankful  heart,  that  large  iaibsiQa  of 
Christianity  into  our  national  laws,  whieh  hu 
sot  them  so  infinitely  above  all  oompariMa 
with  the  admired  co&s  of  Lycnrgns  aad  of 
Sokm7 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Rome. 

Ir  the  Romans  from  being  a  handfiil  of  kta 
ditti,  rendered  themselves  in  a  short  period  lords 
of  the  universe ; — if  Rome,  from  bcin^  an  ordi. 
nary  town  in  Italy,  became  furemoet  m  genios 
and  in  arms,  and  at  length  tmrivalled  in  impe. 
rial  magnificence ;  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  foundations  of  this  greatness  were  laid  in 
some  of  tlie  extraordinary  virtues  of  that  repub- 
lic. The  persona]  frugality  of  her  cilixens ;  (he 
remarkable  simplicity  of  their  manners;  the 
habit  of  transferring  from  themselves  to  the 
state  all  pretensions  to  external  consequence  and 
splendour ;  the  strictness  of  her  laws,  and  the 
striking  impartiality  of  their  execution;  that 
inflexible  regard  to  justice,  which  led  tliem,  in 
tlie  early  ages  of  the  republic — so  little  was  the 
doctrine  of  expediency  in  repute  among  tkem — 
to  inflict  penalties  on  those  citizens  who  even 
conquered  by  deceit,  and  not  by  valoar ;  that 
vigilant  attention  to  private  monds  which  the 
establishment  of  a  censorship  secured,  and  that 
zeal  for  liberty,  which  was  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ported by  her  political  constitution. — ^lliese 
causes  were  the  true  origin  of  the  Roman  great, 
ness.  This  was  the  pedestal  on  which  her  co- 
lossal power  was  erected ;  and  though  she  re- 
mained mistress  of  the  world,  even  at  a  time 
when  these  virtues  had  begun  to  decline,  the 
first  impulse  not  having  ceased  to  operate,  yett 
discerning  eye  might  even  then  perceive  her 
growing  internal  weakness,  and  might  antid. 
pate  her  final  dissolution. 

Republican  Rome,  however,  has  been  moch 
too  highly  panegyrised,  l^e  Romans,  had,  in- 
deed, a  public  teeling,  to  which  every  kind  of 
private  affection  gave  way  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  oo 
the  credit  of  their  sacrificing  their  individoal 
interests  to  the  national  cause,  that  they  ac- 
quired so  high  a  renown. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remarJc,  that  the 
grand  fundamental  principle  of  the  ancient  re^ 
publics  (and  though  it  was  still  more  strikingly 
manifest  in  the  Grecian,  it  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  case  with  republican  Rome)  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  constitutes  the  essential 
principle  of  the  British  constitution,  and  even 
opposite  to  it  In  the  former  the  fMie  wii 
every  thing ;  the  rights,  the  comforts^  the  verf 
*  AeU  of  the  Apostles,  eb.  zviL 
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teaoe  dt  indiwidumh,  were  as  nothiDg.  With 
bappilT  the  cue  U  very  difTercnt,  naj  even 
ddj  Ibe  revene.  The  well-beinp  of  the 
Je  oouimonitjr  b  proridod  tor,  by  effectually 
\ting  the  ri^rbta,  the  safety,  the  comforts  of 
J  indiTidoaJ.  Among  the  ancients,  the 
eeit  acta  of  injastico  against  private  persons 
ft  oontinoally  perpetrated  and  were  regarded 
sneath  aeooant,  when  they  stood  in  the  way 
be  will,  the  interests,  the  aggrandizement, 
glory  of  the  state.  In  our  happier  coantry, 
toe  meanest  subject  can  be  injured  in  his 
lOO  or  his  possessions.  The  little  stock  of 
artisan,  the  peaceful  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
scared  to  him  by  the  universal  superintend- 
B,  and  the  strong  protection  of  the  public 
e.  The  state  is  justly  considered  as  made 
»r  an  aggregate  of  particular  families ;  and 

by  securing  the  well  being  of  each,  that  all 
preserved  in  prosperity.    We  could  delight 
Meant  largely  on  this  topic ;  and  surely  the 
bemplation  could  not  but  warm  the  hearts  of 
ons  with  lively  gratitude  to  the  author  of  all 
r  blessings,  and  with  zealous  attachment  to 
jcoQStitution,  which  convoys  and  secures  to 
n  the  enjoyment  of  such  unequalled  happi- 
I !  But  we  dare  not  eipatiate  in  so  wide  a 
1.    Let  us,  however,  remark  the  degree  in 
ch  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
tafiised  into  our  political  system.    As  it  was 
glory  of  our  religion  to  take  the  poor  under 
instruction,  and  to  administer  her  consols, 
a  to  the  wretched,  so  it  is  the  bcaaty  of  our 
stitatioD  that  she  considers  not  as  below  her 
B,the  seats  of  humble  but  honest  industry  ; 
paaoefiil  dwellings,  and  quiet  employments 
bo  lorer  of  domestic  comfort 
Lgain— This  vital  spirit  of  our  constitution  is 
lurable  to  virtue,  as  well  as  congenial  with 
pon,  and  conducive  to  happiness.     1 1  checks 
;  spirit  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  is 
nanifest  in  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  xe- 
lies  towards  all  other  nations.    It  tends  to 
aM  a  general  sense  of  moral  obligation,  a 
Linual  reference  to  the  claims  of  others,  and 
own  consequent  obligations ;  in  short,  a  con- 
lal  reference  to  the  real  rights  of  man;  a 
n  which,  though  so  shamefully  abused,  and 
verted  into  a  watch-word  of  riot  and  rebel- 
i,  yet,  truly  and  properly  understood,  is  of 
no  meaning  and  constant  application.    By 
noes  especially,  these  rights  should  ever  be 
It  in    remembrance.    They   were,    indeed, 
er  eo  well  secured,  as  by  that  excellent  in- 
ction  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  do  to  othfrt 
lee  would  have  them  to  do  to  u$.    And   to 
icfa  the  apostle^s  brief,  but  comprehensive 
ections,   form  on    admirable    commentary; 
ROMr  aU  men — Zooe  your  fnrethren — Fear  God 
Honour  the  king. 

3nt  to  return  to  the  Romans  ;  their  very  pa- 
itism,  by  leading  them  to  thirst  for  uniyer- 

empire,  finally  destroyed  them,  bcing^  no 
I  fatal  to  the  morals,  than  to  the  greatness 
the  state.  Even  their  vaunted  public  spirit 
•iXf  originated  in  the  necessities  of  tKoir 
ution.  They  were  a  little  state,  surrounded 
a  multitude  of  other  little  states,  and  they 
i  no  eafetj  but  in  union.  'Necessity  first 
ised  the  fonius  of  war,  and  the  habits  of  ex- 


perienced and  successful  valour  kept  him  awake 
The  love  of  wealth  and  power,  in  lattejr  ages, 
carried  on  what  orif>inal  bravery  had  begun; 
till,  in  the  unavoidable  vicissitude  of  haman 
affairs,  Rome  perished  beneath  the  weight  of 
tliat  pile  of  glory  which  she  had  been  so  kmg 
rearing.** 

Their  laws  and  constitution  were  naturally 
calculated  to  promote  their  public  spirit,  and  to 
produce  their  union.  Having  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  attacks  of  the  small  rival  powers, 
and,  by  their  peculiar  fortune,  or  rather  byAhe 
designation  of  Providence,  having  become  the 
predominating  power  in  Italy,  they  proceeded 
to  add  conquest  to  conquest,  making  in  the 
pride  of  conscious  superiority,  wars  evidently 
the  most  unjust  Yet  it  must  not  be  denied, 
that  the  occupation  which  progressive  ciMiquests 
found  for  the  citizens,  communicated  a  peculiar 
hardiness  to  the  Roman  character,  and  served 
to  retard  the  growth  both  of  luxury  and  faction. 
That  public  spirit  which  might  be  justified  when 
it  applied  itself  to  wars  of  self-defence,  became 
by  degrees  little  better  than  the  principle  of  a 
band  of  robbers  on  a  great  scale ;  at  the  beat,  of 
honourable  robbers,  who  for  the  sake  of  the 
spoil,  agree  fairly  to  co-operate  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  divide  it  equally  when  it  is  obtained. 
This  public  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  so 
long  as  there  were  any  objects  of  foreign  ambi- 
tion remaining,  and  so  long  as  any  sense  waa 
left  to  foreign  danger.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
unlawful  anicl  unrelenting  war,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  many  of  the  ancient  virtues 
were  still  assiduously  cultivated  ;  the  laws  were 
still  had  in  reverence,  and,  in  spite  of  a  corrupt 
polytheism,  and  of  many  and  great  defects  m 
the  morality  and  the  constitution  of  Rome,  this 
was  the  salt  which,  for  a  time,  preserved  her. 
The  firmness  of  character,  and  deep  political 
sagacity  of  tlie  Romans,  seem  to  have  borne  an 
exact  proportion  to  each  other.  That  foreseeing 
wisdom,  that  penetrating  policy,  which  led 
Montesquieu  to  observe,  that  they  conquered 
the  world  by  maxim$  and  principlet,  seem  in 
reality,  to  have  insured  the  success  of  their 
conquests,  almost  more  than  their  high  national 
valour,  and  their  bold  spirit  of  enterprize. 

What  was  it  which  afterwards  plunged  Rome 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  and  finally 
blotted  her  out  from  among  the  nations  7  It  was 
her  renouncing  those  maxim$  and  prineipleo.  It 
was  her  departure  from  every  virtuous  and  self^ 
denying  habit  It  was  the  gradual  relaxation 
of  private  morals.  It  was  the  substitution  of 
luxury  for  temperance,  and  of  a  mean  and  nar- 
row selfishness  for  public  spirit  It  was  a  con- 
tempt for  the  sober  manners  of  the  ancient  re- 
public,  and  a  dereliction  of  the  old  principles  of 
government,  even  while  the  forms  of  that  govern- 
ment were  retained.  It  was  the  introduction  of 
a  new  philosophy  more  favourable  to  sensuality 
it  was  the  importation,  b^  her  Asiatic  procon- 
suls,  of  every  luxury  which  could  pamper  that 
sensuality.  It  was,  in  short,  the  evils,  result- 
ing from  those  two  passions  whiah  monopolized 
their  souls,  the  lust  of  power,  and  the  lust  of 
gold. — ^These  passions  operated  on  each  other,  as 

*  Carlo  Deaina  on  the  saeieBt  RepaWies  oflulir 
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oauM  and  effect,  action  and  reaction  ;  and  pro- 
daoed  that  rapid  corruption  which  Salluit  de- 
aeribea  with  so  much  spirit — Moreg  majorum 
nampaulalim  ut  mntea,  tied  tornnti*  modo  pre- 
eifitmtu  Profligfacy,  ▼enality,  peculation,  op- 
praaiion,  succeed  to  that  simplicity,  patriotiaro, 
and  high-minded  disinterestedness,  on  which 
this  nation  had  once  so  much  valued  itself,  and 
which  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
So  that  Rome,  in  the  days  of  her  pristine  seye- 
ritv  of  manners,  and  Rome  in  the  last  period 
of  her  freedom,  exhibits  a  stronger  contrast  than 
will  be  found  between  almost  any  two  countries. 

Thia  depravation  does  not  refer  to  solitary  in- 
■tances  lo  the  shamelessness  of  a  Verres,  or  the 
ptofligacy  of  a  Piso,  but  to  the  general  practice 
of  avowed  corruption  and  aystematic  venality. 
By  the  just  judgment  of  Providence,  the  enjoy< 
ment  of  the  spoils  brought  home  from  the  con- 
quered nations  corrupted  the  conquerors ;  and  at 
lensth  compelled  Rome,  in  her  turn,  both  to  fly 
be£re  her  enemies,  and  to  bow  down  her  head 
under  the  most  intolerable  domestic  yoke. 
Rome  had  no  more  the  spirit  to  make  any  faint 
r*— "-U  for  liberty  after  the  death  of  Cmsai', 
thaii  4 CO  ailer  that  of  Alexander,  though  to 
each  the  occasion  seemed  to  present  itself. 
Neither  state  had  virtue  enough  lef\  to  deserve,  or 
even  to  desire  lobe  free.  The  wisdom  ofCato 
should,  in  the  case  of  Rome,  have  discovered 
thia :  and  it  should  have  spared  him  the  fruit 
leas  attempt  to  restore  liberty  to  a  country 
which  its  vices  had  enslaved,  and  have  preserv- 
ed him,  even  on  hie  own  principles,  from  self-de- 
atruction. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  political  servitude 
of  Rome  may  bo  reckoned,  in  a  considerable 
dej;ree,  the  institution  of  the  Pretoria  n  bands, 
who,  in  a  great  measure,  governed  both  the 
Romans  and  the  emperors.  These  Pretorian 
bands  presented  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  good  emperors,  some  of  whom  they  destroy- 
ed  for  attempting  to  reform  them ;  and  of  the 
had  emperors  they  were  the  electors. 

In  perusing;  the  Roman  history,  these,  and 
other  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  em- 
.pire,  should  be  carefully  shown ;  the  tendency 
of  private  vices  to  proiduce  factions,  and  the 
tendency  of  factions  to  overthrow  liberty ;  a 
apirit  of  dissension,  and  a  rapid  deterioration  of 
morals,  being  in  all  states,  the  most  deadly,  and, 
indeed,  the  inseparable  symptoms  of  expirinjjr 
fireedom.  The  no  less  baneful  influence  of 
arbitrary  power,  in  the  case  of  the  many  pro- 
fligate and  cruel  emperors  who  succeeded, 
should  be  clearly  pointGNd  out 

It  is  also  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  hunger  of 
conquest,  and  the  vanity  of  ambition,  to  trace 
the  Roman  power,  by  its  vast  accession  of  ter- 
ritory, losing  in  aolidity  what  it  gained  in  ex- 
pension ;  furnishing  a  lasting  example  to  future 
empires,  who  trust  too  much  for  the  stability  of 
their  greatneira  to  the  deceitful  splendour  of 
remote  acquisition,  and  the  precarious  support 
of  distant  colonial  attachment. 

Above  all,  the  fall  of  Rome  may  be  attributed, 
m  no  amall  degree,  to  the  progress,  and,  gra- 
dually to  the  prevalence  of  the  epicurean  philo- 
4ophy,  and  to  its  effect  in  taking  away  that  re- 
versDoe  for  the  gods,  which  alone  could  pre- 


serve  that  deep  aense  of  flie  aanctity  ef  otfka 
for  which  Rome,  in  her  better  daya,  bad  bean 
eo  distin^ruished.  She  had  oriffinallT  eetibfiih 
cd  her  pditical  ayatem  on  thia  nar  of  the  tods; 
and  the  people  continued,  aa  appeara  from  Livy, 
to  practise  the  duties  of  their  religion*  (aoefa  la 
it  was)  more  scrupukraaly  than  unr  other  i^ 
cient  nation.  The  moat  amiable  of  the  Roohb 
patriots  attributes  the  antecedent  aoceeM  and 
^andenr  of  his  country  to  their  oonvielisD, 
*  that  all  events  are  directed  by  a  Divine  Fowtf^f 
and  Polybius,  speaking  merely  as  a  politiein, 
accuses  some,  in  his  age,  of  raanneea  uid  absor. 
dity,  for  endeavouring  to  extirpate  the  fear  cf 
the  gods ;  declaring,  that  what  otbera  held  to 
be  an  object  of  disgrace,  he  believed  to  be  the 
verjT  thing  by  which  the  repablic  was  saatainel 
He  illustrates  bis  position  by  addocinff  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  two  great  states,  one  of  which,  fma 
its  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Epieuroa  had  oa 
sense  of  religion  lefl,  and  conseqnently  no  refe- 
rence for  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  which  the 
other  retained  in  its  full  force.  *  If  among  the 
Greeks,'  says  he,  *  a  single  talent  only  bo  in- 
trusted  to  those  who  have  the  management  of 
any  of  the  public  money,  though  they  give  ten 
written  sureties,  with  aa  many  seals,  and  twice 
as  many  witnesses,  they  are  unabU  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  integrity, 
— while  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  magialracJes 
and  embassies,  disburse  the  ereatest  soma,  are 
prevailed  on  by  the  eingle  obiieaium  af  an  ealib, 
to  perform  their  duty  with  inviolable  honeaty.*t 
In  her  subsequent  total  dereliction  of  this 
integrity,  what  a  lesson  does  Rome  hold  ont  to 
US,  to  be  carefiil  not  to  lose  the  inflnencea  of 
a  purer  religion !  To  guard,  especially,  against 
the  fatal  efieets  of  a  needless  multiphcatun  of 
oaths,  and  the  light  mode  in  which  they  are  too 
frequently  administered !  ThecitizenaofReaie^ 
in  the  days  of  the  younger  Calo,  had  no  re- 
source left  against  this  pressing  evil,  becanse  it 
was  in  vain  to  inculcate  a  reverence  for  tkeir 
gods,  and  to  revive  the  influence  of  (Attr  raligioo. 
But,  if  even  the  belief  of  falsa  goda  had  the 
power  of  convoying  political  and  moral  benefits, 
which  the  dark  system  of  athciam  annihilated, 
how  earnestly  should  we  endeavour  to  reraofe 
and  diffuse  the  ancient  deference  for  the  true  re- 
ligion, by  teaching  systematically  and  aerioosly, 
to  our  youth,  the  oivine  principlea  of  that  Christi- 
anity which,  in  better  times,  was  the  honooraUe 
practice  of  our  forefathers,  and  which  can  akne 
restore  a  due  veneration  for  the  aolemnity  of 
oatlis.^ 


*  Nulla  nnqiiam  respubliea  «anctior,  aec  bonis  ex- 
empliji  ditinr  fuit. 

1 8e4>  Montafue  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  ancient  Be* 
public*. 

t  Ilampton'K  PolybiuR.  vol.  ii.  book  &  on  tbe  excel. 
Icnrie^  of  ihc  Roman  ffow^rn^le^t. 

j>  The  admirable  Hooker  obwrvrn,  that  even  the  falMft 
relieionii  were  mixed  with  some  truthfl.  which  tiad  *  veiy 
notabl«>  offitcts.'  Speaking  of  tltedn'ail  of  perjury  in  lbs 
ancient  Roman!*.  h«>  add^. '  It  wan  their  hurt  unlmljr  lo 
aiiribtire  so  irreat  power  to  falA'  i^mIk,  as  that  they  wem 
able  to  nmtf«iit(;.  with  fearful  lukona  of  divine  revaiiKe. 
the  wilml  violation  of  oaths  and  excerilUe  Mantbemiet, 
flflhred  by  d<>ridera  of  relii^ioa  even  unto  those  Auae  gods. 
Yet  the  riRht  belief  which  they  had.  that  to  peijary  vw- 
ffeanoR  is  duo,  was  not  without  good  effect,  as  loacaiBc 
the  course  of  Hieir  lives  who  feared  the  wilAil  violJiioa 
of  oalhi.'    Eccleaiastical  Polity, 
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CHAP.  JX 

nwcfcrt  tf  U^oTMiif,  wk^  were  eoneemed  in 
tk€  Uum$meHim»  which  tkey  record, 

^F  Um  modern  writers  of  ancient  hiatory,  the 
ng  reader  will  find  that  Rollint  haa,  in  one 
»ct,  the  decided  superiority ;  we  mean  in 
practice  of  intermixing  useful  reflections  on 
ate  and  characters.  But,  wo  should  strongly 
munend  Uie  perusal  of  such  portions  of  the 
(inal  ancient  historians,  as  a  judicious  pre- 
tor  would  select  And,  in  reading  historians, 
xiliticiana,  ancient  or  modern,  the  mo«t  likely 
f  to  escape  theories  and  fables,  is  to  study 
M  writers  who  were  themselves  actors  in  the 
nee  which  they  record, 
kmong  the  principal  of  these  is — Thuctdides, 
NO  opportunities  of  obtaining  information, 
■o  diligence  in  collecting  it,  and  whose  judg- 
it  and  fidelity  in  recording  it,  have  obtained 
him  the  general  suffrage  of  the  best  judges ; 
»  had  a  considerable  share  in  many  of  the 
its  which  ho  records,  having  been  an  unfor- 
itc,  though  meritorious  commander  in  the 
iponnesian  war,  of  which  he  is  the  incompa. 

0  historian  ; — whose  chronological  accuracy 
erived  from  his  early  custom  of  preparing 
erials  as  the  events  arose ;  and  whose  ge. 

1  confers  as  much  honour,  as  his  unmerited 
B  reflects  disgrace,  on  his  native  Athens.  In 
lUr  ^vernments,  and  in  none  perhaps  so 
:h  as  in  those  of  Greece,  the  ill  effects  or  mis. 
ingomont  at  home  have  been  too  fref|ucntly 
rgod  OQ  those  who  have  had  the  conduct  of 
lies  abroad ;  and  where  a  sacrifice  must  be 
le,  that  of  the  absent  is  always  the  most  easy. 
I  integrity  and  patriotism  of  Thucydides, 
ever,  were  proof  against  the  ingratitude  of 
repablic.  His  work  was  as  impartial  as  if 
BUS  had  been  just ;  like  Clarendon,  he  de. 
d  the  period  of  his  banishment  to  the  com- 
tion  of  a  history,  which  was  the  glory  of  the 
itry  that  banished  him. — A  model  of  can- 
\  be  wrote  not  fiir  a  party  or  a  people,  but 
ihe  world  ;  not  for  the  applause  of  his  age, 
the  instruction  of  posterity.  And  though 
Biiorgy,  spirit,  and  variety  must  interest  all 
bra  of  tasts,  statesmen  will  best  know  his 
(6,  and  politicians  will  look  up  to  him  as  a 
lOTrf^XiufOPiiosi,  the  Attic  bee,  equally  ad. 
able  in  whatever  point  of  view  he  is  consi- 
id;  a  consummate  general,  historian,  and 
Doopher ;  who  carried  on  the  historic  series 
10  Greek  revolutions  from  the  period  at  which 
icydides  discontinued  it ;  like  him  was  driven 

banishment  from  that  country,  of  which  he 
BO  bright  an  ornament, — 

%nd  with  his  eziPd  hours  enrich'd  the  world ! 

conductor  and  narrator  of  a  retreat  more 
mrable  and  more  celebrated  than  the  vie- 
w  of  other  leaders ;  a  writer,  who  is  consi- 
d  by  the  first  Roman  critic,  as  the  most  cx- 
itfl  model  of  simplicity  and  elegance  ;  and 
I  in  almost  all  the  transactions  which  he  re* 
I,  HMgiMi  ;Mrf  fttit. — PoLYBiirs,  trained  to  bo 
atesman  in  the  Achisan  league,  and  a  war- 
*  Tlie  writer  fbrbean  to  name  living  authors. 
01.  IL 


thr  at  the  conquest  of  Carthage ;  the  friend  of 
Scipio,  and  tiie  follower  of  Fabius ;  and  who  io 
said  to  bo  more  experimentally  acquainted  with 
the  wars  and  politics  of  which  be  treats,  than 
any  other  Greek.    He  is  however,  more  authen- 
tic than  entertaining ;  and  the  votaries  of  certain 
modern  liislorians,  who  are  satisfied  with  an 
epigram  instead  of  a  fact,  who  like  turns  of  wit 
better  than  sound  political  reflections,  and  prefer 
an  antithesis  to  truth,  will  not  justly  appreciate 
the  merit  of  Polybius,  whose  love  of  authenticity 
induced  him  to  make  several  voyages  to  the 
places  of  which  his  subjects  led  him  to  speak. 
Casak,  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
whether  he  planned  his  battles  with  more  skill, 
fought  tliem  with  more  valour,  or  described 
them  with  more  ability ;  or  whether  his  sword 
or  pen  executed  his  purposes  with  more  celerity 
and  effect ;  but,  who  wUl  be  less  interesting  to 
the  general  reader,  than  to  the  statesman  and 
soldier.    His  commentaries,  indeed,  will  be  pe- 
ru.sed  with  less  advantage  by  the  hereditary 
successor  of  the  sovereign  of  a  settled  constitu- 
tion,  than  by  those  who  are  struggling  with  the 
evils  of  civil  commotion.    Joinville,  whose  life 
of  his  ^reat  master,  saint  Loui«,  is  written  with 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  nobles,  and  the  vivid 
earnestness  of  one,  who  saw  with  interest  what 
ho  describes  with  fidelity ;  having  been  compa- 
nion  to  the  kin^  in  the  exps^ditions  which  he  re- 
cords.    Puiurrx  i>e  Comxnes,  who  possessed,  by 
his  personal  concern  in  public  affairs,  all  the 
avenues  to  the  political  and  historical  knowledge 
of  his  time,  and  whose  memoirs  will  be  admired 
«hilc  acute  penetration,  sound  sense,  and  solid 
judgment  survive.    Davila,  who  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  that  great  master,  Henry  the  fourth 
of  France,  and  whose  history  of  tlie  civil  wars 
of  that  country  furnishes  a  variety  of  valuable 
matter ;  who  possesses  the  happy  talent  of  giving 
interest  to  details,  which  would  be  dry  in  other 
hands ;  who  brings  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader, 
every  place  which  he  describes,  and  every  scene 
in  which  he  was  engaged ;  while  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  business,  and  of  human  nature, 
enables  him  to  unveil  with  address,  the  myste- 
ries  of  negotiation,  and  the  subtleties  of  states- 
men.   This  excellent  work  is  disgraced  by  the 
most  disgusting  panegyrics  on  the  execrable 
Catharine  di  Medici,  an  offence  against  truth 
and  virtue,  too  glaring  to  be  atoned  for  by  any 
sense  of  personal  obligation.     In  consequence 
of  tliis  partiality,  he  speaks  of  the  massacre  of 
saint  Bartholomew,  as  slightly  as  if  it  had  been 
a  merely  common  act  of  necessary  rigour  on  a 
few  criminals  ;  an  execution  being  the  cool  term 
by  which  he  describes  that  tremendous  deed.* 
GuicciARDix,  a  diplomatic  historian,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  patriot ;  whose  tedious  orations  and  florid 
style  cannot  destroy  the  merit  of  his  great  work  ; 
the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  piety  and 
probity  of  his  own  mind.    S1711.T,  the  intrepid 
warrior,  the  able  financier,  the  uncorrupt  minis- 
ter, who  generally  regulated  the  deep  designs 
of  the  consummate  statesman,  by  the  inflexible 

♦  Who  can  help  re^ rcttinfr  that  the  luatm  of  one  of 
thp  mo«t  olofsnt  workn  of  antiquity,  auintilian*ii  Insti- 
tution of  an  Orator,  should  be  in  a  similar  manner  tar* 
ni»lied  by  the  mo«i  preposterous  panegyrics  oo  the  etai> 
peror  Domitian ! 
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voles  of  religion  snd  juitice ;  Wiiom  memoin  I  maj  be  thought  to  bear  ntber  hard  oa  thi  fc 
vhoald  be  read  by  ininiaterB,  to  initruct  them    mouaplenipoteDtiarieswith  wbombenegolMlil, 


liow  to  eerve  kings ;  and  by  kings,  to  teach  them 
how  to  choose  ministers.    Cardixal  dk  Rxn, 
who  delineates  with  accuracy  and  spirit  the 
principal  actors  in  the  wars  of  tlie  Fronde,  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  a  chief  agent ;  who 
^erclopes  the  dissimulation  of  courts,  with  tho 
•kilfulness  of  an  adept  in  the  arts  which  he  un- 
!fblds,  yet  atTectin^,  while  he  portrays  the  arti. 
fices  of  others,  a  simplicity,  the  very  reTorse  of 
liis  real  character ;  while  his  le?ity  in  writing 
retains  so  much  of  the  licentiousness,  and  want 
of  moral  and  religious  principle  of  his  former 
iife,  that  he  cannot  be  safely  recommended  to 
those  whose  principles  of  judgment  and  conduct 
are  not  fixed.    Yet,  his  characters  of  the  two 
Ikpious  cardinal  prime  ministers  may  be  read 
with  ad?antage  by  those,  whose  business  leads 
them  to  such  studies.    The  reader  of  de  Retz 
will  find  frequent  occasion  to  recognise  the  ho- 
mage which  even  impiety  and  vice  pay  to  reli. 
gion  and  virtue,  while  the  abundant  corruptions 
of  popery  will  call  forth  from  every  considerate 
protcstant,   devout  sensations  of  gratitude   to 
Heaven,  for  having  delivered  us  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  a  system,  so  favourable  to  the  production 
of  the  rankest  abuses  in  tho  church,  and  the 
f^rossest  superstition  in  the  people.    Temple,  the 
zealous  negotiator  of  the  triple  alliance,  and 
worthy,  by  his  spirit  and  candour,  to  be  the  as- 
eociate  of  De  wit  in  that  great  business  which 
was  transacted  between  them,  with  the  liberal 
spirit,  and   honourable  confidence  of  private 
friendship.    His  writings  give  the  clearest  in- 
sight into  the  period  and  events  of  which  he 
treats ;  and  his  easy,  though  careless  style,  and 
well-bred  manner,  would  come,  almost  more  than 
any  other,  under  the  description  of  what  may  be 
called  the  genteel^  did  not  his  vanity  a  little 
break  the  charm.     None,  however,  except  his 
political  writings,  arc  meant  to  l>e  recommend- 
ed ;  his  religious  opinions  being  highly  excep- 
tionablc  and  absurd.     Yet  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  his  unambitious  temper,  his  fondness 
for  private  life,  his  enjoyment  of  its  peace,  and 
his  taste  for  its  pleasures,  render  his  character 
interesting  and  amiable.    The  manners  painting 
Clarendo.n,  the  able  chancellor,  the  exemplary 
minister,  the  inflexible  patriot,  who  stemmed, 
almost  singly,  the  torrent  of  vice,  corruption, 
and  venality ;  and  who  was  not  ashamed  of  be- 
ing religious  in  a  court  which  was  ashamed  of 
nothing  else ;  whom  the  cabal  hated  for  his  in- 
tegrity, and  the  court  for  his  purity ;  a  states- 
man  who  might  have  had  statuoR  erected  to  him 
in  any  other  period  but  in  that  in  which  he  lived ; 
would  have  reformed  most  other  governments 
but  that  to  which  he  belonged,  and  been  sup- 
ported  by  almost  any  king  but  him  whom  he 
iiad  the  misfortune  to  serve.    Clarendon,  the 
iaithful  biographer  of  his  own  life ;  the  majestic 
and  dignified  historian  of  the  grand  rebellion ; 
whose  periods  sometimes  want  ^auty,  but  never 
sense,  though  that  sense  is  oflcn  wrapped  up  in 
an  involution  and  perplexity  which  a  little  ob- 
scure it ;  whose  style  is  weighty  and  significant, 
though  somewhat  retarded  by  the  statelinoss  of 
its  march,  and  encumbered  with  a  redundancy 
9f  words.    ToBOT,  whose  memoin,  though  Ihey 


and  on  the  haughtiness  of  tbs  alliss  wlio«^ 
ployed  them,  are  written  with  much  good  nose, 
modesty,  and  temper.  Thejr  present  a  strikisf 
reverse  in  the  fortune  of  the  imperioos  distwbir 
of  Europe,  *  fallen  (torn  his  high  eatste.*  Hi 
who  had  been  used  to  give  his  CNtlers  from  the 
banks  of  the  Fo,  the  Danube,  and  the  Tsfu,  h 
seen  reduced  to  supplicate  fi>r  peace,  and  to  ei- 
change  the  insolence  of  triamph  for  the  hspasf 
existence.  Two  Dutch  burfomastsrs,  bmvMStf 
imposing  their  own  tsrms  on  a  monarch  whi 
had  before  filled  France  with  admiration,  lod 
Europe  with  alarm.    This  reverse  most  impna 

ofthe 


the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  it  does  that 

writer,  with  an  affecting  sense  of  that  oootraUiB| 

Providence,  which  thus  derides  the  madnsw  oi 

ambition,  and  the  folly  of  worldly  wisdom ;  thit 

Providence  which,  in  maintaining  its  chsfiahr 

of  being  the  abaaer  of  the  proa{  prodncsi^  bf 

means  at  first  si^ht  the  most  opposite,  ths  le. 

complishmcnt  of  its  own  puriiosei ;  and  renden 

the  unprincipled  lust  of  dominion  the  instrwMst 

of  its  own  humiliation.    The  difficulties  of  a  »• 

gociator,  who  has  to  conclude  an   ingloriooi 

though  indispensable  treaty,  are  feelingly  ds- 

scril^,  as  well  as  the  too  natural,  thoo|^  hard 

fate  of  a  minister,  who  is  driven  to  such  an  no. 

fortunate  measure  as  that  of  being  oonsidend 

as  the  instrument  of  dishonour  to  his  oomitrj. 

His  pious  recognition  of  God,  as  the  lupreine 

disposer  of  events,  is  worthy  of  peat  praise. 

The  copious  and  fluent  Borntt,  whose  ambie, 

but  interesting  hi$tory  of  hit  own  timet,  inioraii 

and  pleases;  though  the  loose  teztare  of  hii 

slovenly  narration  would  not  now  be  tolerated 

in  a  newspaper;  who  saw  a  great  deal,  and 

wishes  to  have  it  thought  that  he  saw  every 

thing ;  whoso  egotism  we  forgive  for  the  sake 

of  his  frankness,  and  whose  minuteness,  tar  the 

sake  of  his  accuracy  ;  who,  if  ever  he  exceeds, 

it  is  always  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  toleration ; 

an  excess  safe  enough  when  the  writer  is  soond- 

ly  loyal,  and  unquestionably  pioos ;  ind  more 

especially  safe  when  the  reader   is  a  prince. 

Lady  Russel,  wOrthy  of  being  the  daoghter  of 

the  virtuous  Southampton ;  too  fatally  connected 

with  the  unhappy  politics  of  the  tiroes ;  whose 

life  was  a  practical  illustration  of  her  ftith  in 

the  divine  support,  and  of  submission  lo  the  d^ 

vine  will ;  and  whose  letters,  by  their  soond  and 

sober  piety,  strong  sense,  and  useful  information, 

eclipse  all  those  of  her  learned  and  distinguished 

correspondents. 


CHAP.  X. 

Refleetiont  on  Hittory — Ancient  HitUriant. 

Ir,  however,  the  historian  be  a  compatriot, 
and  especially  if  he  be  a  contemporary,  even 
though  he  was  no  actor  in  the  drama,  it  is  difix- 
cult  for  him  not  to  range  himself  too  anifbrmly 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  human  mind  has 
a  strong  natural  bias  to  adopt  ezclosive  attach- 
ment Perhaps  man  may  cc  defined  to  be  sa 
«nisui2  that  deligJUt  in  party.    Yet  we  are  in 
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dined  to  bdieiv  thtt  an  hittoriui,  though  he 
maT  be  partial  and  intemted,  yet  if  he  be  keen 
■ijpoted  and  intelli^ot  as  to  the  facts  of  which 
he  speaks,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  witness  than 
m  more  ftir  and  candid,  bat  worse  informed  man; 
beeaose  we  may  more  easily  calculate  the  de- 
free  of  aUowanoe  to  be  made  for  partiality  and 
prejudice,  than  we  can  estimate  t^at  which  is 
to  jbe  made  for  defect  of  information.  Of  two 
etila,  therefore,  we  shoald  prefor  a  prejudiced, 
boC  well  informed,  to  a  more  impartial,  but  less 
snluphlMMd  narrator. 

when  materials  are  fresh,  they  are  more  like- 
ly to  be  aathsntie ;  but,  unfortunately,  when  it 
is  more  easy  to  obtain,  it  is  oflen  less  safe  to 
empby  them.  When  the  erents  are  more  re- 
mole,  their  authenticity  is  more  difficult  to  as- 
eertain ;  and,  when  they  are  near,  the  passions 
which  they  excite  are  more  apt  to  warp  the 
truth.  Thus,  what  migrht  be  gained  In  accuracy 
by  neameas  of  position,  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  the 
partiality  which  that  very  position  induces. 
llie  true  point  of  rision  is  attained,  when  the  eye 
and  the  object  are  placed  at  their  due  distance. 
The  reader  who  comes  to  the  perusal  of  the 
work,  in  a  more  unimpassioned  frame  than 
perfaape,  the  author  wrote,  will  best  collect  the 
charaotera  fh>m  the  narrative,  if  fairly  given. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  extol  shining 
characters  in  the  gross,  but  to  point  out  their 
weaknesses  and  errors ;  nor  should  the  brilliant 
qnalitiea  of  iUustrious  men  be  suffered  to  cast 
a  ?eil  orer  their  Yices,  or  so  to  fascinate  the 
joonr  reader,  as  to  excite  admiration  of  their 
▼ery  fiinlli.  Even  in  perusing  sacred  hittory^ 
we  shonld  never  extenuate,  much  less  justify, 
the  errors  of  great  characters,  but  make  them, 
at  once,  a  ground  for  establishing  the  doctrine 
of  general  corruption,  and  for  quickening  our 
own  Tigilance.  The  weaknesses  of  the  wisest, 
and  the  errors  of  the  best,  while  tliey  should  be 
le^arded  with  candour,  must  not  be  held  up  to 
imitation.  It  has  been  reasonably  conjectured, 
that  many  acts  of  cruelty  in  Alexander,  whose 
dispontion  was  naturally  merciful,  were  not  a 
little  owing  to  one  of  his  preceptors  having  been 
early  accustomed  to  call  himself  Phcenix,  and 
hie  papU  Achilles ;  and  thus  to  have  habitually 
trained  him  to  an  imitation  even  of  the  vices 
of  thia  ferocious  hero. 

A  prince  must  not  study  history  merely  to 
store  his  memory  with  amusing  narratives  or 
inaolated  events,  but  with  a  view  to  trace  the 
dependence  of  one  event  upon  another.  A  com- 
mon reader  will  be  satisfied  with  knowing  the 
exploits  of  Scipio  or  Hannibal,  and  will  be  suffi- 
ciently entertained  with  the  description  of  the 
riches  or  beauty  of  such  renowned  cities  as 
Carthage  or  Rome ;  but  s  prince  (who  is  also  a 
politieian)  studies  history,  in  order  to  observe 
how  ambition,  operating  on  the  breasts  of  two 
rival  states,  led  to  one  war  after  another  between 
these  two  states.  By  what  steps  the  ruin  of  the 
one,  and  the  triumph  of  the  other,  were  hastened 
or  delayed ;  bv  what  indications  the  final  catas- 
trephe  might  have  been  antecedently  known,  or 
by  what  measures  it  might  have  been  averted. 
He  is  interaated  not  merely  when  a  single  event 
ansee,  but  by  the  whole  skill  of  the  game ;  and 
ba  is  on  this  aocoont  anxious  to  possess  many 


inferior  circumstances,  serving  to  unite  one 
event  with  another,  which,  to  tlra  osdinary  read- 
er,  appear  insignificant  and  dull.  Again  in  the 
case  of  Pompey  and  Cesar,  the  reflecting  politi- 
cian connects  the  triumphs  of  tlie  latter  with  the 
political  moral  state  of  Rome.  He  bears  in  mind 
the  luxurious  habits  of  the  patricians,  who  be- 
came the  officers  in  Pompey 's  army  ;  the  gra- 
dual decaj  of  public  spirit,  the  licentiousness 
and  venality  of  the  capital,  and  the  arts  by  which 
Cflssar  had  prepared  his  troops,  while  they  were 
in  Gaul,  for  the  contention  which  he  already- 
meditated  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  will, 
in  idea,  see  that  world  already  vanquished, 
when  he  considers  the  profound  policy  of  this 
conqueror,  who  on  being  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Gaul  on  both  sides  the  Alps,  bv  ex- 
citing the  Gauls  to  solicit  the  same  privileges 
with  the  Italians,  opened  to  himself  this  double 
advantage : — the  disturbance  which  this  would 
occasion  in  Rome,  would  lif\  him  into  absolute 
power ;  while  by  his  kindness  and  protection  to 
these  people,  he  ^ined  an  accession  of  strength 
to  overthrow  Ins  competitor.  The  ordinary 
reader  is  satisfied  with  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
for  the  entertainment  it  affords,  and  admires  the 
splendour  of  the  triumphs,  without  considering 
these  things  as  links  Uiat  connect  the  events 
which  are  past  with  those  which  are  to  come. 

The  preceptor  of  the  royal  pupil  will,  probably, 
think  it  advisable  to  select  for  her  perusal  some 
of  the  lives  of  Plutarch.  This  author  teaches  two 
things  excellently,  antiquity  and  human  nature. 
He  would  deserve  admiration,  were  it  only  for 
that  magazine  of  wisdom,  condensed  in  the  ex- 
cellent sayings  of  so  many  great  men,  which 
he  has  recorded.  Perhaps,  all  the  historiana  to- 
gether have  not  transmitted  to  us  so  many  of 
the  sage  axioms  and  ban  fnot$  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Yet,  in  his  parallels — if  that  can  be 
called  a  parallel  which  brings  together  two  men 
who  have  commonly  little  or  no  resemblance, 
even  the  upright  Plutarch  exhibits  something 
too  much  of  Uie  partiality  lately  noticed ;  the 
scale,  whenever  he  weighs  one  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen against  a  Roman,  almost  invariably  in 
dining  to  the  Greek  side. 

It  may  also  be  deemed  useful  to  read  Ao  her  a 
few  select  portions  of  Suetonius.  Though  he  is 
an  author  utterly  unfit  to  be  put  into  youthful, 
and  especially,  into  female  hands,  yet  a  judi- 
cious instructor  may  select  passages  particu- 
larly appropriated  to  a  royal  pupil.  In  troth, 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  authors  of  all  classes, 
historians,  satirists,  poets,  and  oven  moralists, 
are  liable  to  the  same  objection,  whether  it  be 
Suetonius,  or  Plutarch,  or  Juvenal,  or  even  the 
comparatively  decorous  Virgil,  that  we  take  in 
band;  the  porujial  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  every 
considcrate,  and  osp^ially  to  every  female  read 
er,  the  obligations  which  we  owe  to  Christianity, 
independently  of  its  higher  ends,  for  having  so 
raised  the  standard  of  morals  and  of  manners, 
as  to  have  rendered  almost  too  monstrous  for 
belief,  and  too  shocking  for  relation,  in  our  dsys, 
the  familiar  and  uncensured  incidents  of  ancient 
time.  Suetonius  paints  with  uncommon  force, 
though  too  often  with  offensive  grossness,  the 
crimes  of  the  emperors,  with  their  subsequent 
miseriee  and  punishments.  Tyrants  will  always 
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detMt  bistiiry,  mnd«  of  a11  hutorUnt,  thej  will 
detMt  SuetoniiM. 

An  authentic  histomn  ofadecMied  tyrant  mast 
not,  however,  be  oonfbanded  with  the  malevolent 
deokimer  ai^ainat  royalty.  But  thoa£;h  the  moat 
arbitrary  prince  cannot  prevent  his  own  posthu- 
mooa  disgrace,  yet  an  honest  and  conscientious 
historian  will  remember,  that,  while  he  is  detail. 
ing  the  vice*  of  a  king,  which  it  is  his  doty  to 
•numerate,  it  is  his  duty  also  carefully  to  avoid 
bringing  the  office  of  the  king  into  contempt  And, 
while  he  is  exposing  the  individual  crinif,  he 
should  never  lose  sight  of  his  respect  for  the  au- 
ikofiiy  and  Miation  of  him  whose  actions  truth 
oompels  him  to  record  in  their  real  characters. 
The  contrary  insidious  practice  has  of  late  so 
much  prevailed,  that  the  young  reader  should  be 
pat  on  his  guard  not  to  suffer  his  principles  to  be 
undermined  by  the  aflbctation  of  indignant  vir- 
toe,  mock  patriotism,  zeal  for  spurious  liberty, 
and  &ctitiou8  morality.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr. 
Hume,  against  whose  principles  we  have  thought 
it  a  duty  to  bear  our  most  decided  testimon^r,* 
to  allow  that  in  tlie  earlier  periods  of  English 
history,  he  carefully  abstains  from  the  vulgar 
error  of  always  ascribing  tlie  public  calamity, 
which  he  is  relating,  to  the  ambition  or  injus- 
tice of  kings ;  but  oflen  attributes  it,  where  it 
is  oflen  more  justly  due,  to  the  insolence  and 
oppression  of  the  barons,  or  the  turbulence  snd 
insubordination  of  the  people.  If  he  errs,  it  is 
on  the  contrary  side. 

But  let  those  licentious  anarchists,  who  de- 
light to  retail  insipid  jests,  or  to  publish  unqua. 
lifted  libels  on  kings  as  kings,  cost  their  eyett 
cm  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  five  illustrious 
Roman  emperors,  who,  though  not  exempt  from 
faults,  some  of  them  from  vices,  chiefly  sttri- 
butable  to  paganism,  yet  exhibit  such  an  unbro- 
ken continuity  of  great  talents  and  great  quali- 
ties, as  it  would,  perhaps,  be  dilEcult  to  find  in 
any  private  family  ibr  ^ve  successive  genera- 
tions. 

The  candour  of  our  excellent  queen  Mary,'^ 
towards  the  biographers  of  princes,  was  exem- 
plary. When  with  an  intention  probably  to 
sooth  the  royal  ear,  some  persons  in  her  pre- 
sence, ^verely  condemned  certain  historians 
who  had  made  reflections  dishonourable  to  the 
memory  of  princes,  she  observed  that  if  the 
princes  had  givon  just  ground  for  censure,  the 
authors  had  done  well  to  represent  them  fairly ; 
and  that  other  sovereigns  must  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  gave  the  same 
cause.  She  had  even  the  magnanimity  to  wish, 
that  all  such  princes  would  read  Procopios,  (an 
author  too  much  addicted  to  blacken  the  memory 
of  kings,)  *  because,'  she  observed,  *  however  he 
might  have  exaggerated  the  vices  he  described, 
it  would  be  a  salutary  lesson  to  future  princes, 
that  they  themselves  must  expect  the  same 
treatment,  when  all  restraint  was  taken  off,  and 
the  dread  of  their  power  terminated  with  their 
lives.* 

The  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  united  the  cha- 
racter of  an  author  to  that  of  u  warrior,  was  of 
another  way  of  Ui inking.  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  names  of  good  princes  abne  should  bo 
recorded  in  history;  and  that  those  of  the 
*  In  chajk  zi  t  ^  obsp-  viii. 


wicked  should  be  suffered  to  parisb  with  tki» 
crim^*  Were  this  practice  to  be  nnivwally 
adopted,  might  we  not  preaome  to  qossliao 
whether  even  the  illustrioos  name  otFnienA 
the  great  would  be  as  certain,  aa  it  is  at  pfn—it, 
of  being  carried  down  to  poaterity  7 

Tacitus  is  the  historian  of  philooopharsi  ud 
the  oracle  of  politicians.  Highly  valaable  fir 
his  deep  anif  acute  refiectiona,  in  which  iwilln 
tiie  i^rovernors  nor  governed  arc  spared;  ba  isao 
origmal  and  profound  thinker,  and  is  adminhb 
for  the  plenitude  of  his  images,  and  the  pancitj 
of  his  words.  His  style  is  ardent,  and  his  figimi 
are  bold.  Vigour,  brevity,  and  point,  are  ill 
characteristics.  He  throws  out  a  atronger  like, 
ness  of  a  flagitious  Romsn  in  three  wordi,  tbsa 
a  diffuse  writer  would  give  in  as  many  pi|«. 
In  his  annals  he  is  a  faithful,  occaaionaUy,  ia. 
deed,  a  too  faithful  narrator ;  but  he  is  ako,  it 
the  same  time,  an  honest  and  indignant  repranr 
of  the  atrocious  deeds  which  he  records.  In  a 
man  passionately  loving  liberty,  virtue,  and  his 
country,  we  pardon,  while  painting  the  ruin  of 
each,  those  dark  and  sullen  shadea  with  which 
he  sometimes  overcharges  the  picture.  Had 
he  delineated  happier  times,  his  tints  would  pfo> 
bably  h^ve  been  of  a  lighter  cast  If  he  ever 
deceives,  he  does  not,  at  least,  ever  appear  to 
intend  it;  for  he  gives  rumours  as  ramoon, 
and  his  facts  he  generally  grounds  on  the  oon. 
current  testimony  of  the  times  of  which  be 
writes.  If,  however  Tacitus  fulfils  one  of  ths 
two  duties  which  he  himself  prescribes  to  his 
torians,  tliat  of  writing  without /ear,  he  does  not 
uniformly  sccomplish  the  other,  that  of  writing 
witliout  hatred;  at  least  neither  his  veracity 
nor  his  candour  extended  to  his  remarks,  on  the 
Jews  or  Christians. 

But,  with  all  his  diffuseness  Livy  is  the  wn- 
ter  who  assists  in  forming  the  taate. — With  all 
his  warmth,  there  is  a  bMutiful  sobriety  in  his 
narrations;  he  does  not  magnify  the  action,  he 
relates  it,  and  pours  forth,  from  a  full  ore,  a  oi>. 
pious  and  continued  stream  of  varied  elegance. 
He  directs  the  judgment,  by  passing  over  slight 
things  in  a  slight  manner,  and  dwelling  only  on 
the  prominent  parts  of  his  subject,  though  be 
has  been  accused  of  some  important  omissionB. 
He  keeps  the  attention  always  alive,  by  exhibit- 
ing passions  as  well  as  actions ;  and  what  best 
indicates  the  hand  of  a  master,  wc  hang  sus- 
pended on  the  event  of  his  narrative,  as  if  it 
were  a  fiction,  of  which  the  catastrophe  ia  in  ths 
power  of  the  writer,  rather  than  a  real  history, 
with  whose  termination  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted. He  is  admirable  no  less  for  his  ha 
manity  than  his  patriotism ;  and  he  is  one  of 
the  few  historians,  who  have  marked  the  broad 
line  of  discrimination  between  true  and  false 
glor)r,  not  erecting  pomps,  triumphs,  and  victo- 
ries, into  essentials  of  real  greatness.  He  teaches 
patience  under  censure,  inculcates  a  contempt 

*  Ezamen  du  Prince  dt  MarhiareJ  iy  the  UngrfPrms- 
sin.  It  ifl  curious  to  compare  tluB  cnmpoiritton  of  the 
kin^  with  hi«  own  conduct.  To  contrast  hit  utronf 
reprobation  of  the  baneful  floiy  of  hemM.  hit  horror 
of  oiMiufHt,  and  nf  tlw  rruel  pamions  which  nppmn 
mankind ;  hifl  profAnrari  admiration  of  elemeney,  meek- 
n«w.  JnHtioe,  and  compaasion.  with  which  this  wnrk 
abounds. —with  the  actual  espknis  of  the  ravager  ofthe 
fortile  plaioa  of  Saiony,  ftc  *c. ! ! 
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of  vnlfir  •eolamation,  and  of  all  praiae  which 
is  not  fairly  earned.  One  valuable  anperiority, 
which  Ltvj  poaieaaei  over  his  competitorB,  la, 
that  in  dafcribinjjr  viee,  and  vicioui  characters, 
he  16011101011817  contrives  to  excite  an  abhor- 
renoe  of  both ;  and  bis  relations  never  leave  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  propensity  to  the 
crime,  or  a  partiality  for  the  criminal  whom  he 
hie  been  deseribinjp.  A  defect,  in  this  acuteness 
of  moral  fbelin;,  has  been  hii^hly  pemiciouH  to 
t&e  foathfol  reader ;  and  this  too  common  ad- 
mutore  of  impure  description,  even  when  the 
honcat  dasin  has  been  to  expose  vice,  has  sen- 
sibly taintea  the  wholesomeness  of  historic  com- 
poeition. 

Independently  of  those  beautiful,  though  some- 
timee  rednndant  speeches,  which  Livy  puts  in- 
to the  months  of  his  heroes,  his  eloquent  and 
finished  answers  to  ambassadors,  furnish  a  spe- 
cies  of  rhetoric  pectUiarly  applicable  to  a  royal 

vQQOttlMltte 

It  has  been  regretted  by  some  of  the  critics, 
that  Livy,  ader  enriching  his  own  work  by  the 
most  copioas  plagiarisms  from  his  great  procur- 
■or,  Polybioa,  eonunends  him  in  a  way  so  fVigid 
as  almost  (o  amonnt  to  censure.  He  docs  not, 
it  is  tme,  go  the  length  cf  Voltaire  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Shakapeare,  who  first  pillages  and  then 
abosBs  him.  The  Frenchman,  indeed,  who 
spoils  what  he  steals,  acts  upon  the  old  known 
principle  of  his  oonntry  highwaymen,  who  al- 
WMfs  murder  where  they  rob. 

If  it  be  thought  that  we  have  too  warmly  re- 
commendsd  heathen  authors,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  In  the  hands  of  every  enlightened 
preoeplor,  es  was  eminently  the  case  with  Fene- 
Ion,  pagans  almost  become  Christian  teachers 
br  the  manner  in  which  they  will  be  explained, 
elncidated,  purified ;  and  not  only  will  the  cor- 
Tvptions  of  paganism  be  converted  into  instroc- 
doii,  by  being  contrasted  with  the  opposite  Chris- 
tian  graeea,  but  the  Christian  system  will  be 
advantagnoosly  shown  to  be  almost  equally  at 
yariuiee,  with  many  pagan  virtues,  aa  with  all 
its  vices* 

If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the  value 
of  pagen  historians,  the  profound  attention  which 
thij  prove  the  ancients  to  have  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation  of  youth,  would  alone  suffice  to  give  them 
considerable  weight  in  the  eyes  of  every  judge 
of  sound  instruction.  Their  regard  to  youtliful 
modesty,  the  inculcation  of  obedience  and  re. 
serve,  the  exercises  of  self-denial,  exacted  from 
children  of  the  highest  rank,  put  to  shame,— I 
will  not  say  Christians,  but  many  of  the  nomi- 
nal profeaiors  of  Christianity. — Levity,  idleness, 
disregard  of  the  laws,  contempt  of  established 
systems  and  national  institutions,  met  with  a 
severer  reprobation  in  the  pagan  youth,  than  is 
alerays  fonnd  among  tiiose,  in  our  day,  who 
yet  do  not  openly  renounce  the  character  of 
Christians. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  take  our  mo< 
rab  from  so  miserably  defective  a  standard  as 
pagan  history  affords.  For  though  philosophy 
had  given  some  admirable  rules  for  maintainintr 
the  oat-works  of  virtue,  Christianity  is  the  only 
religion  which  ever  protended  to  expel  rice  from 
the  heart— The  best  qualities  of  paganism  want 
ihe  best  motives.  ,  Some  of  the  overgrown  Ro- 


nun  virtues,  also,  tliough  they  would  have  been 
I  valuable  in  their  just  measure  and  degree,  and 
in  a  due  symmetry  and  proportion  with  other 
virtues,  yet,  by  their  excess,  helped  to  prodooe 
» those  evils  which  afler wards  ruined  Rome; 
while  a  perfect  system  of  morals,  like  the  Chris* 
tian,  would  have  prevented  those  evils.  Their 
patriotism  was  oppression  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Their  virtue  was  not  so  much  sullied 
by  pride,  as  founded  in  it ;  and  their  justice 
was  tinctured  with  a  aavageness  whidi  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  justicewhich  is  taught 
by  Christianity. 

These  two  simple  precepts  of  our  religion, 
Tkou  $kaU  low  the  Lord  thy  God  with  ott  thy 
heart,  and  thy  neighbour  ao  thyoelf  ; — tliese  two 
principles,  kept  in  due  exercise,  would,  like  the 
two  powers  which  govern  the  natural  world, 
keep  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  world  in  or- 
der'; would  restrain,  impel,  unite  and  govern  iC 

In  considering  the  ancient  philosophy,  Aois 
doeo  the  fine  gold  become  dim,  before  tlie  sober 
lustre  of  that  divine  legialator,  whose  kingdom, 
indeed,  was  not  of  this  world,  but  who  has  taught 
*  kings  of  the  earth,  princes,  and  all  people,* 
those  maxims  and  prmciplcs  which  cast  into 
shade  all  the  false  splendours  *  of  the*  antique 
world!*  Christianity  has  furnished  the  only 
true  practical  comment  on  that  grand  positioa 
of  the  admirable  author  of  the  sublime,  that  ns- 
thing  IS  great  the  eontempi  of  which  it  great. 
For  how  can  triumphs,  honours,  riches,  power, 
conquest,  fame,  be  considered  as  of  intrinsic  va- 
lue by  a  Christian,  the  very  eooenee  of  whose  re- 
ligion consists  in  being  crucified  to  the  world ; 
the  very  stm  and  end  of  whose  religion  lies  in  a 
superiority  to  all  greatness  which  is  to  have  an 
end  with  this  life  ;  the  very  nature  and  g'emiis 
of  whose  religion  tends  to  prove,  that  eternal  life 
is  the  only  adequate  measure  of  tiie  happiness, 
and  immortal  fflory  the  only  adequate  object  of j 
the  ambitbn  of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Englieh  History. — 2lfr.  Hume, 

But  tlie  royal  pupil  is  not  to  wander  always 
in  the  wide  field  of  universal  history.  The  ex- 
tent  is  so  vast,  and  the  lime  for  travelling  over 
it  so  short,  that  afler  being  sufficiently  possessed 
of  that  general  view  of  mankind  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  exhibits,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  concentrate  her  studies,  and  to  direct  her  at- 
tention to  certain  great  leading  points,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  objects  with  which  she  has  a 
natural  and  more  immediate  connexion.  The 
history  of  modern  Europe  abounds  with  such 
objects.  In  Robertson's  luminous  view  of  tho 
state  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  society  is  traced 
with  just  arrangement  and  philosophical  preci- 
Hion.  Ilia  admirable  histories  of  Charles  V.  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  separate  from  their  great 
independent  merit,  will  be  read  with  singular 
advantage  in  connection  with  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  English  history.  In  the  writings  of; 
Sully  and  Clarendon,  may  be  seen  how,  fb  •  a 
long  time,  the  passions  of  kings  were  contra- 
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dieted,  and  often  controlled  by  the  wiidom  of 
their  minietert;  eovereigns  who  were  not  in- 
■ensible  to  praise,  nor  averse  from  flattery,  yet 
■obmitting,  though  sometimes  with  a  very  ill 

Saoe,  to  receive  services  rather  than  adolation. 
inisters  who  consulted  the  good  rather  than 
the  humonr  of  their  princes;  who  promoted 
their  interests,  instead  of  gratifying  their  vices, 
and  who  preferred  their  fame  to  tlieir  favour. 

Mr,  Hume, 

Hume  is  incomparably  the  most  informing, 
as  well  as  the  most  ele^t,  of  all  the  writers 
of  English  history.  His  narrative  is  full,  well 
arranged,  and  beautifully  perspicuous.  Yet,  he 
■  is  an  author  who  must  be  read  with  extreme 
caution  on  a  political,  but  especially  on  a  reli- 
gious account  Though,  on  occasions  where  he 
may  be  trusted,  because  his  peculiar  principles 
do  not  interfere,  his  political  reflections  arc 
usually  just,  sometimes  profound.  His  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  government  is  full  of 
interest  and  information.  He  marks,  with  ex- 
act  precision,  the  progress  and  decay  of  the  feu- 
dal manners,  when  law  and  order  began  to  pre- 
vail,  and' our  constitution  assumed  something 
like  a  shape.  His  finely  painted  characters  of 
Alfred  and  £Uizabcth  should  be  engraved  on  the 
heart  of  every  sovereign.  His  political  preju- 
dices do  not  strikingly  appear,  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  house  of  Stewart,  nor  his  religious 
antipathies  till  about  the  distant  dawn  of  the  re- 
formation  under  Henry  V.  From  that  period 
to  its  full  establishment,  he  is  perhaps  more  dan- 
gerous, because  less  ostensibly  daring  than  some 
other  infidel  historians.  It  is  a  serpent  under  a 
bed  of  roses.  He  does  not  (in  his  hittory  at 
least)  so  much  ridicule  religion  himself,  as  in- 
vite others  to  ridicule  it.  There  is  in  his  man- 
ner, a  sedatencfls  which  imposes ;  in  his  scepti- 
cism, a  sly  gravity  which  puts  the  reader  more 
ofi*  his  guard  than  the  vehemence  of  censure,  or 
the  levity  of  wit ;  for  we  are  always  less  dis- 
posed  to  suspect  a  man  who  is  too  wine  to  ap- 
pear  angry.  That  same  wisdom  makes  him 
too  correct  to  invent  calumnies,  but  it  doed 
not  preserve  him  from  doing  what  is  scarcely 
less  disingenuous.  '  He  implicitly  adopts  the  in. 
jurious  relations  of  those  annalists  who  were 
most  hostile  to  the  reformed  faith  ;  though  he 
must  have  known  their  accounts  to  be  sggra- 
vated  and  discoloured,  if  not  absolutely  invented. 
He  thus  makes  others  responsible  for  the  worjit 
things  he  asserts,  and  spreads  the  mischief, 
without  avowing  the  malignity.  When  he  spesJcs 
from  himself,  the  sneer  is  so  cool,  the  irony  so 
sober,  the  contempt  so  discreet,  the  moderation 
so  insidious,  the  difierence  between  popish  bi- 
gotry, and  protestant  firmness,  between  the  fury 
of  the  persecutor  and  the  resolution  of  the  mar- 
tyr, so  little  marked ;  the  distinctions  between 
intolerant  frenzy  and  heroic  zeal  so  melted  into 
each  other,  and  though  he  contrives  to  make 
the  reader  feel  some  indignation  at  the  tyrant, 
he  never  loads  him  to  feel  any  reverence  for  the 
sufferer ;  he  ascribes  such  a  slender  superiority 
to  one  religions  system  above  another,  that  the 
yonng  reader  who  does  not  come  to  the  perusal 
with  nif  principtei  formod,  will  be  in  di.i\^i  of 


thinking  that  the  refbrmmtioii  wu  imDj  hC 
worth  contending  for. 

But,  in  nothing  is  the  akill  of  tfaiaaooomKik 
ed  sophist  more  apparent  than  in  tbeartfalvj^ 
•in  which  he  piques  his  readera  intoa  oonfiirai^ 
with  his  own  views  ooncaminff  relifioii.  b 
man  pride,  he  knew,  naturallv  likes  to  nags  JL 
self  on  the  side  of  ability.  He  thereffafB,(tii 
fully  works  on  this  passion,  by  treating  vilhi 
sort  of  contemptoooB  superiority,  as  wntk  asd 
credulous  men,  all  whom  he  represents  m  bai|| 
under  the  religious  delusioD,  and  by  nniftni^ 
insuiuating  that  talenu  and  piety  belong  to  9^ 
posite  parties. 

To  the  shameful  practice  of  confbondngfci 
naticism  with  real  religion,  he  adds  tbe  diiii|i 
nuous  habit  of  accounting  for  the  beet  artii 
of  the  best  men,  by  referring  them  to  boom  be 
motive ;  and  affects  to  oonflnind  the  desifBiif 
the  religious  and  the  corrupt,  so  ertfoUy,  tte 
no  radioil  difference  appeare  to  subsist  bslWM 
them. 

It  is  injurious  to  a  yoang  mind  to  read  thi 
history  of  the  reformation  by  an^  author,  kv 
accurate  soever  he  may  be  in  his  nets,  who  don 
not  see  a  divine  power  acooropany  ing  this  imt 
work ;  by  any  author  who  ascribes  to  the  pover, 
or  rather  to  the  perverseness  of  nature,  sad  tht 
obstinacy  of  innovation,  what  was  in  reality  m 
eflbct  of  providential  direction  ;  by  any  who  &. 
corns  nothing  but  human  resources,  or  stabbm 
perseverance,  where  a  Christian  distingniihai^ 
though  with  a  considerable  alloy  of  hnnsi  Ish 
perfection,  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Hume  has  a  fascinating  manner  at  tbe  ekn 
of  the  life  of  a  hero,  a  prince,  or  a  statesman,  rf 
drawing  op  his  character  so  elaborately  as  to 
attract  and  fix  the  whole  attention  of  the  readn; 
and  he  docs  it  in  such  a  way,  that  while  ha  m- 
gages  the  mind  he  unsuspectedly  misleads  iL 
He  makes  a  general  statement  of  the  vieea  and 
virtues,  tho  guod  and  bad  actions  of  the  peraoo 
whom  he  paints,  leaving  the  reader  to  fbrm  bis 
own  conclusions,  by  casting  up  the  balance  of 
the  vices  and  virtues,  of  the  good  and  bad  ac- 
tions thus  enumerated :  while  he  never  ooct 
leads  the  reader  to  determine  on  the  charaeter 
by  tho  only  sure  criterion,  the  ruling  prinofU, 
which  seemed  to  govern  it.  This  is  the  loo  |n* 
vailing  method  of  historians ;  they  make  moiab 
completely  independent  of  religion,  by  thai 
weighing  qualities,  and  letting  the  prepondv- 
anco  of  the  scale  decide  on  virtue,  as  it  were  by 
grains  and  scruples :  thus  furnishing  a  standard 
of  virtue  subversive  of  that  which  ChristianitT 
establishes.  This  method  instead  of  markiaf 
the  moral  distinctions,  blends  and  oonfboiiv 
them,  by  establishing  character  on  an  aceideirtal 
difference,  oflen  depending  on  circomstanoe  and 
occasion,  instead  of  applying  to  it- one  eternal 
rule  and  motive  of  action.* 

But,  there  is  another  evil  into  which  writen 
far  more  unexceptionable  than  Mr.  Hume  ofkcs 

*  If  thcsf*  rrmarks  may  bs  thoafht  too  severs  by  warn 
nmdtn  for  that  defree  of  •c^ptienni  which  appran  is 
Mr.  Iliime's  hiftorjf  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  obsnve  IM 
hehaiubnwn  hisprindpleatoflilly^in  some  of  his siftw 
works,  tbat  we  aro  eatilM,  on  the  irrouDd  of  lies 
worki,  to  read  with  sospidon  every  thinn  he  saysvlUi 
borders  on  relifrion  7— A  cireomstanoe  apt  to  at  ftifol- 
\  Un  W  mavf  ^In  T«id  «iif|  his  Ustory 
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hal  of  nraly  leading  the  miad  to  look  be- 1 

■eeood  caoMe  and  human  agents.  It  ii 
ifyiog  to  refer  them  to  the  example  of  a  pa* 

Livj  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  proclaim, 
.ladlj,  the  iniufficienc/  of  man  to  accom- 

great  obicets  without  di?ine  aaaiitance. 
ma  not  aahamed  to  refiir  evcnta  to  the  di- 
ID  and  control  of  providence ;  and  when  he 
J  of  notorious  criminals,  he  is  not  contented 
deacrihing  them  as  transgressing  against 
ate,  but  reprcMnts  them  as  also  oiTending 
at  the  gods. 

(C,  it  is  proper  again  to  notice  the  defects 
eient  authors  in  their  views  of  providential 
brenoe ;  a  defect  arising  fVom  their  never 
\y  including  a  future  state  in  their  account 
-  nem  to  have  conceived  themselves  as 

tatUItd  by  their  good  conduct  to  the 
I  &TOur,  which  favour  they  usually  limited 
isent  prosperity.  Whereas  all  notions  of 
I  jostioe  must  of  necessity  be  widely  erro- 
I,  in  which  a  future  retribution  is  not  nn- 
poously  and  constantly  included. 


: 


CHAP.  XII. 

Jllmptrtmnt  ^ra»  of  English  History. 

the  annals  of  our  own  country  furnish  an 
t  on  which  a  royal  student  should  be  led 
•11  with  particular  interest,  it  may  be  ne- 
ry  to  call  the  attention  to  certain  impor- 
periods  of  our  history  and  constitution, 
'  each  of  which  we  begin  to  reckon  a  new 
becawB  from  that  epoch,  some  new  system 
uaas  atd  effects  begms  to  take  place ! 
will  be  prnpo'i  however,  to  trace  the  shades 
Iteration  «hich   interyene  between  these 
;  lor  though  the  national  chaugoa  appear 
brought  about  by  some  one  great  event, 
the  event  itself  will  be  found  to  have  been 
ly  working  its  way  by  causes  trivial  in  their 
arancc,   and  gradual    in    their    progress. 
the  minds  of  the  people  must  bo  previously 
led  for  a  change,  before  any  material  alter. 
I  is  produced — It  was  not  the  injury  Uiat  Lu- 
a  sustained,  which  kindled  the  reiier.tincnt 
«  Romans ;  the  pr<)viou9  miBConduct  of  the 
ja'as  had  excited  m  the  people  the  spirit 
!iat  rtvolution.     A  momentary  indignation 
ight  a  series  of  discontents  to  a  crisis,  and 
public  crime  was  seized  on  as  the  pre- 
B  fer  revenging  a  long  course  of  oppression. 
arrival,  however,  of  these  slowly  produced 
I  makes  a  sudden  and  striking  change  in 
drcumatances  of  a  country,  and  forms  a 
of  distinct  line  of  separation  between  the 
nc»  which  precede  and  those  whidi  fi>l- 
iL 

prince  (whose  chief  study  must  be  politics) 
It  in  general  to  prefer  contemporary  his- 
AS,  and  even  ordinary  annalists,  to  the 
pileni  of  history  who  come  aflar  them.  Ho 
Jd  have  recourse  to  the  documents  from 
:h  ftothors  derive  their  history,  rather  than 
lown  satisfied  with  the  history  so  derived. 
,  however,  is  too  short  to  allow,  in  all  cases, 
da  laborioua  process.    Attention,  therefore, 


to  the  minuter  details  of  contemporary  amialisla^ 
and  to  the  original  records  consisting  of  letters 
and  state  papers,  must  be  limited  to  periods  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  Into  these  the 
attentive  politician  will  dive  for  himself,  and  he 
will  of\en  be  abundantly  repaid.  The  period^ 
for  example,  of  the  unhappy  contests  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Charles,  of  the  restoration,  and 
more  especially  of  the  revolution,  are  the  turn- 
ing points  of  our  political  constitution.  A  prince^ 
by  examining  these  original  documents,  and  hy 
making  himself  master  of  the  points  then  at 
issue,  would  bo  sure  to  understand  what  are  hb 
own  rights  as  a  sovereign. 

It  is  not  by  single,  but  by  concurrent  testis 
mony,  that  the  trulii  of  history  is  establiahed. 
And  it  is  by  a  careful  perusal  of  different  au- 
thors who  treat  of  the  same  period,  that  a  seriee 
of  historic  truth  will  be  extracted.    Where  they 
agree,  we    may  trust    that    they  are    right; 
where  they  di&r  we  must  elicit  truth  from  the 
collision.    Thus  the  royal  pupil,  when  engaged 
in  the  perusal  of  Clarendon,  should  also  study 
some  of  the  best  writers,  who  are  favourable  to 
the  parliamentarv  cause.    A  careful  perusal  of 
Ludlow  and  Whitlock;  a  general  survey  of 
Rushworth,    or   occasional    reference  to  that 
author  and  to  Thurloe ;  and  as  a  cursory  review 
of  their  own  lives  and  times  by  Laud  and  Baxter, 
will  throw  great  light  on  many  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  eventful  period  of  the  first  Charles. 
They  will  show  how  different  the  same  actione 
appear  to  different  men,  equal  in  understanding 
and  integrity.    They  will  infbroe  mutual  can- 
dour and  mutual  forbearance,  repressing  the 
wholesale  conclusions  of  party  violence,  and 
teaching  a  prince  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  intemperate  counsels  of  his  interested  or 
heated  advisers.    They  will  instruct  a  monarch 
in  the  important  lesson  of  endeavouring  to  as. 
certain  and  keep  in  view  tlie  light  in  which  his 
actions  and  motives  will  appear  to  his  people. 
They  will  teach  him  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
opinions  and  feelings,  and  even  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  timts ;  and  in  obedience  to  a  precept  en. 
joined  by  divine  authority  for  private  life,  and. 
still  more  important  to  be  observed  in  public, — 
*  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.* 
Again,  wh^e  the  narratives  of  the  contem- 
porary  historians  furnish  facts,  they  who  live  in 
a  succeeding  age   have  the  additional  advan- 
tages first,  of  a  chance  of  greater  impartiality  ; 
secondly,  of  a  comparison  with  corresponding 
events,  and,  thirdly,  of  having  the  tendencies  of 
Vhe  events  related,  appreciated  by  the  evidence 
of  their  actual  effects.     How   imperfect,    for 
example,  would  be  the  philosophical  and  politi- 
cal  remarks,  and  how  failse  the  whole  colour  be- 
longing to  any  history  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion which  might  have  immediately  appeared.* 
Much  lapse  of  time  is  necessary  in  order  to  re. 
fleet  back  light  on  the  original  tendency  of 
events.    Xhe  fermentation  of  political  passione 
requires  a  long  time  to  subside.    The  agitation 
continues  till  the  events  have  nearly  lost  their 


*  The  French  iwolutinn,  wiih  iricons(>quences,ieen& 
intemled  practically  to  contradict  what  Tbucydidea  de. 
elarril  to  be  hii  des ifs  In  writing  history ;  namely,  hj  a 
Aithfiil  account  of  past  things  to  assist  msnkiad  ia 
eonjcctoring  the  futare  I 
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interest,  by  the  ooeorreiioe  of  a  freih  dan  of 
events ;  which,  in  their  turn,  raiae  a  new  parly, 
and  excite  a  new  interest ;  so  that  an  impartial 
distribution  of  praise  and  censure  is  seldom 
made  till  thosei  who  are  concerned  in  it  hare 
been  long  out  of  hearin jr.  And  it  is  an  incon< 
venience  inseparable  from  human  things  that 
when  writers  are  least  able  to  come  at  the  truth, 
ther  are  most  disposed  to  tell  it 

It  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  politi. 
eal  system  of  Europe,  since  that  period  par* 
ticularly,  when  the  two  powers  of  France  and 
Austria  havingarisen  to  a  greatness,  which  made 
them  mutually,  as  well  as  generally  formidable, 
other  countries,  seeing  the  necessity  for  their 
own^safety,  of  opposing  the  stronger,  and  sup- 
porting the  weaker,  conceived  the  idea  of  that 
balance  of  power,  that  just  equiponderance, 
which  might  preserve  the  security  of  all. 

But  there  is  a  far  earlier  epoch  to  which  at< 
tention  ought  perhaps,  in  the  very  first  instance, 
to  be  directed,  I  mean  the  reign  of  AlfVed. 
This  is  eminently  a  study  for  kings. — In  AlfVed, 
the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  public  justice  was 
nnited  with  attachment  to  public  liberty.  He 
eagerly  seised  every  interval  of  tranquillity, 
irom  the  convulsions  with  which  the  state  was 
torn,  to  collect  materials  for  the  most  salutary 
institutions,  which  he  aflerwards  established ; 
he  employed  every  moment  he  could  snatch 
from  the  wai^v  in  which  he  was  inevitably  en- 
gaged, in  introducinif  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in 
turning  ttie  minds  of  his  harassed  and  disorder, 
ly  subjects  to  virtuous  and  industrious  pursuits ; 
in  repairing  tlic  mischievous  consequences  of 
past  insurrections,  and  wisely  guarding  against 
their  return.  He  had  to  correct  the  habits  of 
a  people  who  had  lived  without  laws,  and  with- 
out morals ;  and  to  reduce  to  civilization,  men 
who  had  been  driven  to  subsist  by  chance  or 
rapine.  By  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  which 
united  moral  discipline  with  the  execution  of 
penal  laws,  he  undertook  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  habits  in  Vetera tely  depraved. 

The  royal  pupil  will  be  taught  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  some  of  our  best  usages  to  these  sa- 
gacious regulations ;  above  alt,  the  conception 
of  that  unparalleled  idea  which  so   beautifully 
reconciles  the  exact  administraWon  of  justice 
with  individual  liberty  ;  the  origin  of  our  juries 
evidently  appearing  to  have  first  entereid  the 
mind   of  Alfred.    The  effects  on  the   people 
seem  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  exertions 
of  the  prince.    Crimes  were  repressed.     The 
most  unexampled   change  took   place  in  the 
national   manners.     Encouragement  was  facHl 
out  to  the  reformed,  while  punishment  kept  in 
order  the  more  irreclaimable.   Yet  with  all  these 
strong  measures,  never  was  a  prince  more  ten- 
dcrly  alive  to  the  liberty  of  the  subjecL    And 
while  commerce,  navigation,  ingenious  inven- 
tions, and  all  the  peaceful  arts  were  promoted  by 
him,  his  skill  in  the  military  tactics  of  that  day 
was  superior,  perhaps,  to  tliat  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

To  form  such  vast  projects,  not  fur  disturbing 
the  world,  but  for  blessing  it, — to  reduce  those 
projects,  in  many  instances,  to  the  most  minute 
detail  of  actual  execution ; — to  have  surmounted 
the  misfortune  of  a  neglected  education  so  as  to 


make  himself  a  acholar,  &  philoMpber,  utt  m 
moral  as  well  as  civil  instrnctor  cf  bis  peofh; 
— all  this  implies  such  a  grandeur  of  oapicitj, 
such  an  exact  conception  of  the  true  eharaelv 
of  a  sovereign,  such  sublimity  of  orineiple,  ni 
such  corresponding  rectitude  of  pnctioe,  u 
fill  up  all  our  ideas  of  consvunmate  grcatnaa 
In  a  word,  Alfred  seems  to  have  been  Mat  nto 
the  world  to  realize  the  beaotifbl  fiction,  vUek 
poets,  philosophers,  and  patriots,  have  6rasd 
of  a  perfect  king.  It  is  also  worth  obienug, 
that  all  those  various  plans  were  both  prajJMlMi 
and  executed  by  a  monarch  who^  as  aU  Ui. 
torians  agree,  had  suffered  more  hardahipa  tin 
any  ordinary  adventurer,  had  ibngbt  more  bn. 
ties  than  most  generals,  and  was  the  mort  nr 
luminous  author  of  his  day.*  And,  if  it  >lMdd 
be  asked  by  what  means  a  single  individod 
could  accomplish  such  a  variety  of  projecia,  thi 
answer  is  simply  this :  It  was  in  a  p;ood  meaaaft 
by  an  art  of  which  little  account  is  made,  te 
which 'is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  arnvt 
reign  than  almost  any  other,  at  least  it  is  om 
without  which  the  brightest  genios  is  of  little 
value,  a  $trict  aconomy  of  time. 

Between  the  earlier  life  of  Alfred  and  that  of 
Charles  II.  there  was,  aa  most  be  observed,  a 
striking  similarity.  The  paths  of  both  to  the 
throne  were  equally  marked  by  such  imminent 
dangers  and  *hair  breadth's  *8capes*  as  more 
resemble  romance  than  authentic  histonr.  WhiC 
a  lesson  had  Alfred  prepared  for  C%arlM  \  Bat 
their  characters  as  kings,  exhibited  an  oppMO^ 
tion"  which  is  as  strong  as  the  resemhlanM  m 
their  previous  fortunes.  With  an  underttsBd- 
ing  naturally  good,  with  that  educatioi  which 
Alfred  wanted, — with  every  advent^  whiok 
an  improved  state  of  society  could  ^ivs  over  a 
barbarous  one ;  such,  notwitlistanAng,  was  the 
uniform  tenor  of  the  Stuart's  sub^o^nt  life,  as 
almost  to  present  the  idea  of  a?i  intended  con* 
trast  to  the  virtues  of  the  illustrious  Saxon. 

Another  epoch  to  which  the  pupiTs  attention 
should  be  pointed,  is  the  turbulent  and  inkiui- 
tons  reign  of  king  John ;  whose  oppression  and 
injustice  were,  by  the  excess  to  which  they  were 
carried,  the  providential  means  of  rousing  the 
English  spirit,  and  of  obtaining  the  esUblish- 
mcnt  of  the  great  charier.    This  famous  trans- 
action, so  deservedly  interesting  to  EInglishmen, 
bcycowed  or  secured  the   most  valuable  civil 
privileges;  chicHy  indeed  to  the   barons  and 
clergy,  but  also  to  the  people  at  large.     The 
privileges  of  the  latter  had  antecedently,  been 
scarcely  taken  into  the  account,  and  their  liber- 
ties, always  imperfect,   had  suffered  much  in- 
fringement by  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  law 
into  England  under  the  Norman  William.   For, 
whether  they  were  vassals  under  the  barons,  or 
vaosals  under  the  king  it  made  little  difference 
in  their  condition ;   which  was,  in  fact,  to  the 
greater  part,  little  bettor  than  a  state  of  abso- 
lute   slavery.    The    barons,    liberal,    perhaps, 
through  policy  rather  than  humanity,  in  strng. 
gling  for  their  own  liberty  were  Compelled  to  in- 
volve in  one  common   interest  the  liberty  of 
the  people;  and  the  same  laws  which  they 

*-  Sro  tiio  character  of  Alfked  in  Bume,  fhm  wMeh 
the  precedini^  part  of  this  account,  iu  suhstaaee.  it 
chiefl)'  laken. 
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to  MCUN  their  own  protection,  in 
nmeore  neceeearilj  extended  their  be. 
nifo  iafloence  to  the  inferior  cImms  of  lociety 
— Tboee  immunitiee,  which  are  etecntial  to  the 
well-bein^  of  civil  end  aocial  lifo,  gradaally  be- 
etnie  better  secured.  Injuntice  waa  restrained, 
t^^rumical  exactions  were  gaarded  agfainst,  and 
•pprtsaioD-  was  no  longer  sanctioned.  This 
«Mus  deed,  without  any  violent  innovation,  be. 
Maia  the  mound  of  property,  the  pledge  of 
liberty,  and  the  guarantee  of  independence.  As 
It  gvtrded  the  rights  of  all  orders  of  men,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  it  was  vigorously  con. 
tended  fiir  1^  all ;  for,  if  it  limited  the  power^ 
the  king,  it  also  confirmed  it,  by  securing  the 
altegiaaee  and  fidelity  of  the  subject  It  was  of 
ineetimahle  use  by  giving  a  determinate  form 
■■d  shape,  *  such  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,* 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  so  that  the  English,  when, 
as  it  oArn  happened,  they  claimed  the  recogni- 
tion  of  their  legal  rights,  were  not  left  to  wander 
in  ■  wide  field,  witlmat  having  any  specific  ob- 
ject, without  limitation,  and  without  direction. 
2%ey  ibme  whmt  to  utkjor^  and,  obtaining  that, 
they  were  satisfied.  Ire  surely  cannot  bat  be 
■ensible  of  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
Iram  this  circumstance,  who  have  seen  the  ef. 
Acts  of  an  opposite  situation,  in  this  very  par- 
ticniar,  illustrated  so  strikingly  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  French  revolution. 

Bat,  rapidity  of  progress  seems,  by  the  very 
laws  of  nature,  to  be  piycluded,  where  the  bene- 
fit  ia  to  ha  radical  and  permanent — It  was  not, 
therefore,  nntil  our  passion  for  making  war 
within  tlM  territory  of  France  was  cured,  nor 
nntil  we  left  off  tearin/^  the  bowels  of  oar  own 
country,  in  the  dissensions  of  the  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians,  afVer  having  for  ncnr  four  hun. 
dred  years,  torn  those  of  our  neighbours  ;  in  a 
word,  it  was  not  until  both  furoi^n  and  civil 
fory  began  to  cool,  that  in  tho  rei«rn  of  ifenry 
VI  I.  the  people  began  to  enjoy  more  real  free. 
don,  ae  tiie  king  enjoyed  a  more  settled  domi. 
nion,  and  the  interests  of  peace  and  commerce 
sobslantially  prevailed.  Without  ascribing  to 
this  king  virtoes  which  he  did  not  possess,  tho 
view  of  hie  reign,  with  all  ite  faulte,  aflfords  a 
kind  of  breathing  time,  and  sense  of  repose.  It 
is  from  this  reign  that  the  history  of  tho  laws, 
and  eivil  constitation  of  England  become  inter- 
esting ;  as  that  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution 
does  from  the  subsequent  reign.  A  general  sc. 
qoainianee  with  the  antecedent  paK  of  our  his. 
lory  may  voflbse  for  the  royal  pupil,  but  from 
these  peiriods  she  cannot  possess  too  detailed  a 
knowledge  of  it 


CHAP.  XIV 
Qv^en  Elixabeth. 

fr  10  renmrkable  that  in  France,  a  nation  in 
which  women  have  always  been  held  in  the 
highest  consideration,  their  genias  has  never 
been  called  to  its  loftiest  exercise. — Franco  is 
perhapa  the  only  country  which  has  never  been 
governed  by  a  woman. — ^Tho  mothers,  however, 
tf  some  of  her  sovereigns,  when  minors,  have, 

Vot  11  c 


during  their  regencies,  Blanche  of  Castile,*  espe- 
cially, discovered  telents  for  government  not  m- 
ferior  to  those  of  most  of  her  kings. 

Anne  of  Austria  has  had  her  eulogiste ;  hot 
in  her  character  there  seems  to  have  been  more 
of  intrigue  than  of  genius,  or  at  least,  than  of 
sound  sense ;  and  her  virtues  were  problematic 
cal.  If  her  talcnte  had  some  splendour,  they  had 
no  solidity.  They  produced  a  kind  of  stage  efl 
feet,  which  was  imposing,  but  not  efiicient,  and 
she  was  rather  an  actress  of  royalty  than  a  great 
queen.  She  was  not  happy  in  the  choice  of  a 
friend.  The  source  of  all  Mazarin's  greatoess, 
she  supported  him  with  inflexible  atuchment, 
and  established  him  in  more  than  regal  power. 
In  return,  he  treated  her  with  respect  as  long 
as  he  stood  in  need  of  her  protection,  and  set  her 
aside  when  her  support  was  become  no  longer 
necessary  to  his  confirmed  power. 

The  beat  queens  have  been  most  romarksUe 
for  employing  great  men.  Among  these,  Zeno- 
bia,  Elizabeth,  and  Anne  stood  foremost  Those 
who  wish  to  derogate  from  the  glories  of  a  fo« 
male  reign,  have  never  failed  to  urge,  that  they 
were  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ministers,  and 
not  to  that  of  the  queen  ;  a  censure  which  in- 
volves an  cul<^ium.  For,  is  not  the  choice  of 
sagacious  ministers  the  characteristic  mark  of 
a  sagacious  sovereign?  Would,  for  instenoe, 
Mary  di  Medici  have  chosen  a  Walsingham ; 
she  who  made  it  one  of  the  first  acte  of  her  re- 
gency to  banish  Solly,  and  to  employ  Coocini  7 
Or,  did  it  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  first 
Mary  of  England  to  take  into  her  councils  that 
Cecil,  who  so  much  distinguished  himself  in  the 
cabinet  of  her  sister  7 

EIiaabeth*s  great  natural  capacity  was,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  improved  by  an  excellent 
education.  Her  native  vigour  of  mind  had  been 
early  called  forth  by  a  series  of  uncommon  trials. 
The  circumspection  she  had  been,  from  child, 
hood,  obliged  to  exercise,  taught  h^r  prudence. 
Tlie  difficulties  which  besot  her,  accustomed 
her  to  self-control.  Can  we,  therefore,  doubt 
that  tho  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  undaunted 
resolution  which  she  manifested  on  almost  every 
occasion  during  her  long  reign,  were  greatly  to 
be  attributed  to  that  youthful  discipline?  She 
would  probably  never  have  acquired  such  an 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  others,  had  she  not 
early  learned  so  absolute  a  command  over  her 
own. 

On  coming  to  the  crown,  she  found  herself 
surrounded  with  those  obstacles  which  display 
great  characters,  but  overset  ordinary  minds. 
The  vast  work  of  the  reformation,  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  her  brother  Edward,  but 
crushed  in  the  very  birth,  as  far  as  was  within 
human  power,  by  the  bigot  Mary,  was  resumed 
and  accomplished  by  Elizabeth :  and  that,  not 
in  the  calm  of  security,  not  in  the  fulness  of  un- 
disputed power,  but  even  while  that  power  was 
far  from  being  confirmed,  and  that  security  was 
liable,  every  mement,  to  he  shaken  by  the  most 
alarming  commotions.  Slic  had  prejudices,  ap- 
parently insurmountable,  td  overcome;  kIio  had 
heavy  debts  to  discharge ;  she  had  un  almost 
ruined  navy  to  repair ;  she  had  a  dobasod  coin 

•  MotlMrof  Loais  IX. 
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to  reatore ;  she  had  empty  mai^aiinea  to  fill ;  ahe 
had  a  decaying  commnrce  to  iDviiforate ;  ahe  had 
an  exhausted  excheqaer  to  replenish. — All  theae, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  atrength  of  her 
mind,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  councils,  ahe  ac- 
eompliahed.  She  not  only  paid  her  own  debts ; 
bat,  without  any  j^reat  additional  burdena  on 
her  subjects,  she  discharged  those  also  which 
were  due  to  the  people  from  her  two  immediate 
predeoeaaors.  At  the  same  time,  ahe  fostered 
genius,  she  encoaraged  literature,  ahe  attracted 
all  the  great  talents  of  the  age  within  the  sphere 
of  her  own  activity.  And,  though  she  constantly 
availed  herself  of  all  the  judgment  and  talents 
of  her  miniaters,  her  acquiescence  in  their  mea- 
Borea  was  that  of  conviction,  never  of  implicit 
confidence. 

Her  exact  frugality  may  not,  by  aupcrficial 
judges,  be  reckoned  among  the  shining  parts  of 
her  character.  Yet,  those  who  see  more  deeply, 
must  allow,  that  it  was  a  quality  from  which 
the  most  important  bcncfitji  were  derived  to  her 
people ;  and  without  which  all  her  great  abili. 
ties  would  have  boon  comparatively  inefficient 
The  parsimony  of  her  grandfather  was  the  ra- 
pine and  exaction  of  an  extortioner ;  hers,  the 
wise  economy  of  a  provident  parent.  If  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  actions  by  their  conse. 
qaences,  let  us  compare  the  effects  upon  the 
country,  of  the  prodigality,  both  of  her  father, 
and  of  her  successor,  with  her  own  frugality. 
Aa  it  has  been  osserted  by  Plutarcli,*  that  the 
money  idly  thrown  away  by  the  Athenians  on 
the  representations  of  two  dramatic  poets  only, 
amounted  to  a  larger  sum  than  had  been  ex- 
pended on  all  their  wars  against  the  Persians, 
in  defence  of  their  liberty ;  so  it  has  been  affirm- 
ed, that  the  first  James  spent  more  treasure  on 
his  favourites,  than  it  had  cost  Elizabeth  to 
maintain  all  her  wars,  Yet,  there  have  not  been 
wap^incr  historians,  who  have  given  the  praise 
of  liiii^rality  to  James,  and  especially  to  Henry, 
while  Elizabeth  has  suffered  the  imputation  of 
avarice.  But  wc  ought  to  judge  of  good  and 
evil,  by  their  own  weight  and  measure,  and  not 
by  the  specious  names  which  the  latter  can  as- 
sume, nor  by  the  injurious  terras  which  may  be 
bestowed  on  the  former. 

It  is  not  from  the  splenetic  critic  in  retired 
life,  from  the  declaimer,  ignorant  of  the  duties 
and  the  requisitions  of  princes,  that  we  should 
take  our  senlimonts  on  the  point  of  royal  econo- 
my ;  but  from  men,  who,  however  possessing 
different  characters  and  views,  yet  agree  in  this 
one  respect,  that  their  exalted  public  situations, 
and  great  personal  exi>erience  enable  them  to 
give  a  fair  and  sound  opinion.  The  judgment 
even  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  was  not  so  impair- 
ed by  his  vices,  but  that  he  could  insist,  that  an 
exchequer,  exhausted  by  prodigality,  must  be 
replenished  with  oppression.  Cicero,  versed  in 
public  business,  no  less  than  in  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  affirms,  that  *  a  liberal  prince  loses 
more  hearts  than  he  gains,  and  that  the  resent- 
ment of  those  from  whom  he^akes  the  money, 
is  much  stronger  than  the  gratitude  of  those  to 
whom  he  gives  it.*  And,  on  another  occasion 
he  saya,  that  *  men  are  not  aware  what  a  rich 

*  In  hit  inquiry  irhether  the  Aiheniani  were  more 
•oujient  in  tlie  arts  of  war  or  peace. 


treasury  frugality  is.*  The  same  sentii 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  another  ReiMa 
stateaman,  a  royal  favourits  too.  Pliny  affina, 
that  *a  prince  will  be  pardoned,  who  gives  ao. 
thing  to  his  subjects,  provided  be  takes  taothisi 
away  from  them.' 

liiose  princes,  who  despising  frugality,  hne 
been  prodigal  for  the  sake  of  a  little  tempanrs 
applause,  have  seldom  achieved  lasting  gwd. 
And,  allowing  that  this  lavish  generosity  nay 
be  for  the  moment  a  popular  quality,  jwt^  thm 
is  scarcely  any  thing  which  has  oontribntsd  te 
bring  more  calamities  on  a  state,  than  the  ncaaa 
us^  for  enabling  the  prince  to  indulge  iL  It 
was  not  in  Rome  alone,  as  recent  instaness  tm* 
tify,  that  when  the  government  has  wanted  nw- 
ney,  the  rich  have  been  always  found  to  be  tb» 
pruilty.  A  prodigal  generosity,  as  we  have  sua 
m  the  case  of  CiBsar,  and  in  our  own  time,  nay 
be  a  useful  instrument  for  paving  the  wav  Is  a 
throne ;  but  an  established  sovereign  will  fied 
economy  a  more  certain  means  of  keeping  Uiii 
in  it.  The  emperor  Nero  was  extolled  for  tht 
felicity  which  he  was  diffusing  by  his  bounty, 
while  Rome  was  groaning  under  the  burthse 
of  his  exactions.  That  liberality  which  would 
make  a  prince  necessitous,  and  a  people  poor, 
would,  by  hurting  his  fsme,  weaken  his  influ- 
ence ;  for  reputation  is  power.  AAer  all,  sueh 
a  care  and  improvement  of  the  revenue,  as  will 
enable  him  to  spare  his  subjects,  is  tlie  tmeat 
liberality  in  a  prince.    « 

But,  to  return — The  distinguishing  qualities 
of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  bMu  economy,  pru- 
dence, and  moderation.  Yet  in  some  instaness 
the  former  was  rigid,  not  to  say  unjust*  Nor 
had  her  frugality  alwaya  the  purest  nioUves. 
She  was,  it  is  true,  very  unwilling  to  trouble 
parliament  for  money,  for  which,  indeed,  they 
were  extremely  unwilling  to  be  troubled ;  but 
her  desire  to  keep  herself  independent  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  her  motive  for  thu  forbear- 
ance- What  she  might  have  gained  in  supplies 
she  must  have  lost  in  power. 

To  her  moderation  and  that  middle  line  of 
conduct  which  she  observed,  much  of  her  suc- 
cess may  bo  ascribed.  To  lier  moderation  in 
the  contests  between  papists  and  pnritana,  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed,  that  the  reformation  is- 
sued  in  a  happier  medium  in  England,  than  in 
any  other  country. — To  her  moderation,  in  re- 
spect to  foreign  war,  from  which  she  was  sio- 
gularly  averse,  may  be  ascribed  at  that  rapid 
improvement  at  home,  which  took  place  under 
her  reign. — If  we  were  to  estimate  Elizabeth  as 
a  private  female,  she  would  doubtless  appear  en- 
titled to  but  little  veneration.  If  as  an  inslra- 
mcnt  raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  to  carry 
through  the  most  arduous  enterprises  in  the 
most  difficult  em^gencies,  we  can  hardly  rale 
her  too  highly.  We  owe  her  much  as  English- 
men. As  protestants,  what  do  we  not  owe  her? 
If  we  look  at  the  woman,  wo  shall  see  much  to 
blame ;  if  at  the  sovereign,  we  shall  tee  almost 
every  thing  to  admire. — Her  great,  faults  though 
they  derogated  from  her  iiersonal  character,  sel- 
dom deeply  affected  her  administration.  In  one 
instance  only,  her  favouritism  was  prejudicisl 

*  Particularly  her  kfcpinf  the.  whs  of  El j  vacsst  sise- 
i  MtKtk.  ^r«ixi.  In  otter  tq  reuin  tho  levenne. 
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to  tb*  Mate ;  bar  mppointment  of  Lcicctter  1  illuilrioiu  princcm.    Real  TJrlue  will,  in  entj 

Um  naral  cominutd,  tor  wliieh  ha  wia  utter);  rank,  draw  upon  it  diKinleieitad  regard  i  and  » 

unfit.  On  manj  aceuiona,ai  wchavB  elMwbar  Iruly  TJiluoua  aavcrci^-D  nili  not  be  abut  ggt 

obaarTed,  har  >ery  paiaiona  lupplicd  what  «a  ' .i.-_  — j  _  i 

WBDtinf  in  principle.    Thai,  fapi  Tiolcnt  altach 

mmt*  miaht  have  nuds   hsr   indiicriminatE]<  aee  the  dyine  WiUiani  preHin^  to  iiiibc 

tariafa.iflbayhadnolbeencounterictedb;  (lia  hand  of  Bentick  ;  but  it  will  bu  iliil  in< 

"""  '  "  '  ' "  ""  'natruotive  to  compa 

bed  of  EliubL'lh,  Ih 
.       ,  _  I  of  Ihe  Kcond  Mary  ai  da. 

mann  nar  fi>rf[«l  In  aaiie  hii  froo'ia'  ■"*!  to  repaj  ncribcd  by  Burnet,  an  eye-vilneaa  of  lli«  affiict- 

heraalffbr  what  aha  had  lent  him.  in|r  eiool  irhich  be  relate*. 
Oar  eaniuraa,  tborolbre,  must  not  b«  loit  it 

our  admiration,  nor  mutt  our  gialituda  war]  

our  jndfinenl.    And  it  may  be  uaefiil  Ja  inqiiin 

bow  iE  came  to  poaa  that  Eliubeth,  with  k  CHAP.  XIV. 

tnach  power,  ao  much   prudence,  and  ao  muc)  >rii       .  .     i     i    •     i  r  •      .   j 

pfo.i«Til7«iid  honour.  «/««.-//  d.^oXrof..  (A,  .««rtr.tfiiA., 

^yU,  ..  not  n.lu»  l„  .llribol.  Il  f.  Ih.  d,        '»""•.'  i'™..d,.„-.«..M.J  t,  ,..!..<... 
lottoH.uo»undneH,ofh.rmara  Tni  knowtodge  of  prmt  evBnU  ind  iplondid 

.>n^,.M.d™,L\^K,o'xSd:;.;  oi..~.»-....d.«;.f«..o..,o..^......^ 

<knK  b.  the  .ucoe.*  of  Iho  projeoU  to  which  ™"""»  of  dilftr.ntn.lion,,  .n  .a,u.in(.ncn, 

rSTiiw«f..|.,iioui,.JIoii,»tho,n,.,  ?"""';""'■"■  ""Ml"  ■'f/';';,^.'-, 

h.™  W-rod  »nd.o™  ,  th.,  will,  in  .  I..,  X-'ltZw""!    t~    "r^^    Kl! 

coona  oTsclron,  bclr.j  Iheir  mlriDuo  wouknoi.       .j      .     ."""''"k^,  "'" „.„„;„,(,.  rf„j_ 

-Tk.,  m.j  not  onUtoly  h..o  „...n[,d  ih,  %'•"■;''  "  of  pt.nr.r,  ™jomnre    n  ih.  mir 

F.blinr~l.Hi.l..rolh.ru»r.l,. .lit!.,  will  ?|"""T  .L"f      .i     HI.L,7n,^Lri,J..  1 

Whid.  iH;  nrr.  ....oi.l,d  I  but  tb.,  d.  mo«  ""  "'"'l'  "!■'.';  "  '"'f'     "J""?,'?,,,  i' 

-.1,  '  .  ,  if  r  stron?  nractical  j  MuBlratLon  oi  one  ol  Ibe  innda.  I 

J.   »dmdn.l  i  .nd  .,.,0.1  h.r   ,,.,,05  tl,.!  ^  j„„,,^   .„„„      ^^  ,j|,«„„^  „  ^^„„      \ 

^7!^JL'^  '^°  '^   '"l"'S"  "','?';'"  bo.r.  wiln™  b,  .mnrplifrini,  it  and,,  trnf 

WU«h«.,..  I1..0  b..n  .,  ,.,11],  oninkd.  ,,,         „j  .b.j.f.nd  „l.o,,."„d  ,„d.ti.n ;  thi 

rif'^iyS'        I'"'?"!-  J"  ■?'""  1  ,",1'  ■"»"'■  o»h.  ""'id,  lodrad,  fron,  II,  oomn»n«. 

.r  Binlwlb'.  nrmt  .dnrir,^  ..trnn,  1  b.l  lb,  ,,„  ,„  ,^  „,  ^     pr,«nlln  j  lilllo  ■!_ 

mae  T.nity  .lu  produc.d  ih.t  j.ikiu.y,  whielj  „^         .iron.lv  internmroii  li,,nc  of  thw.  lair. 

t«niln«ed  in  Iho  de.tli  of  Mary.    It  w„  ibo  ruJ^i'n' "nd  ,Lnttond^^ 
.m.,.i,iy  which  led  bcr  Br.l  to  »,o.t  lie  .d-        „.  ,|,,^  ,j,  ,„,  ij^.^ 

.i..UonrfEJ.cx,.ndO,.nto..Ic;b,.  t.f.11  ,„_,   ,„„'^,  i/.m,,    /„,„,  ,b,  i„;i«cle.c, 

.  .icum  to  be,  ,o..d.d  ,„d..    I";  >"|"l-'  ,r  .||  „.h  mer.l  pr'in.iplo.  u  ccn  be  deri..i 

r„e.Y.;e;>i.;j>b,.y,ib^r.e*Jno.  S.H^Iri'nT.i'Xf'.t  "^t/p^ 

w,el  ho.  I,  1^  .be  r..p..  «1  Ibe  p.i.il.je.  of  J  .f  di,|„,|,  eoLm.nUled  .Ir.nph  1. 

p..l,.n»nl,cl.in„.,.r,ri,tor,o,,„«n,,f    U  ,^~  „  iu  .„.i,„',., .  ..j  .....,..nllV,  the 

--T  members  witbo.l  d.ijnmj  lo  gi.o  .1,,  ,„,^„i„„,  ,„,,  ^  ^.,  ,,5,  .„d',„„^ii. 


«rainlofherpr.ewdin|r,.  k, ,  ,     ,,    ,    :,.  which  .re  «>  full,  brou|,M  lo  IIbM  b;  He 

Paiiev  ni  her  rarourilo  actcnco.  but  in  thai     iL     i  j  b  b         j 


la  her  fai 
Kliiabelli  waa  too  apl  to  BUbiililuta  both  annul! 


cader  looki  lo  lillle  porpoae  01 


Miaabau,  ,a.  too  ap.  10  BUMti.ui.  DO.i,  ...nuia-  ,^^„,r_^,  ^^  ^.,  ^^^  ^;^,  -^^  ,^__^ 

tun  and  diaaiinulation  for  an  open  and  gonorom  ,;  -ip  Iq  „.,].  therein  the  finrorof  the  AI 
CDoducl.  Thii  disiimulalion  at  length  Imit  hor  ■  i,  rommnr  kiniri  and  kirpdomi  ■  oml 
the  canGdonm  of  hor  aubiecla,  and  while  it  in-         •■.  ■''  *         ._*-       S.     j       .-         ?       '.^^ 

.     J   "  .,C^     J'  ,       i-.iL.  r    f,~i  .1.  onginir  or  conlraoling  th«  duration  of  eiilbirea 

.pired   her-.thad,.ttu.t,.l  al.0  forfr.lcd  the  , J;    *■  ,„,  baforohHSd,  in   the  unimpe.ch.blo 

aturhmont  of  her  f'^"^'-  ""  '"""""'J.^"  «r«  of  the  prophet  Daniel,*  an  onUir^f  an^ 
fDang  Cecil  hirnaolf  waa  »  far  alienated  from  '^       '  ^ 

hia  royal  miatrow,  and  Uintcd  wilh  the  prevail-  •  The  partt  or  Dir  book  nf  Daniel  chiefly  a11ad<d  u> 

iBf  apirit  of  intrigue,  a.  to  be  lecrelly  oorroe-  is  Nrbmhailni'Mar'i  Amm  and  l>«nii-l'«  inirrprria 

p«ding  with  her  rival  Jame..  j^"  ^If-^Z  '^^"'^^1  'tC  rH^  T-^ 

That  auch  mortifjine  occurtencsa  wore  too  jmt.  mwmi  t  (l»y  havr  bden  I4'  Ihe  nmn  iaicU- 

Jkely  loariao,  from  Ihe  very  naluro  of  ciiiling  aiaeneariMOf  CfiriMiBaiiy.aauuni  loan  incftarilila 

liran,.Unc,,  wb.r.  lb.  djin,,  prince  ..,  the  ™"SSW,!.S' k,2a".,j;S"r.S:,S 

•at  of  hor  race,  and  tho  noirly  vacant  Ihrono  ,jj  ,„  t^„  *.bi'«I  Ob  powiNiliiy  "f  lh«w  fniplntifii 

iboql  to  be  poa»CB»nd   by  a  slnnfi^r,  must  aiu  givini  oii-iwl  licf -te  llK  ovnia    Bal  aw  know  ihty 

:T"'Jr'"'w;n°"'""7"""r""""'"''  K."ii""SiSs"E,'i.7,i"..i,"Ki;'^ 

hat   nothing  but  deRciuncy  of  moral 
Wild  bsTC  ao  daiolated  the  doling  tn 
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redixed  with  the  most  critical  czactneM ;  and 
dewribinj;  their  eventM  subservience  to  the  tpi- 
ritoal  kin^om  of  the  Messiah,  with  a  circum- 
■tantia]  accuracy  which  the  well-informed  Chris- 
tian, who  is  versed  in  scripture  language,  and 
whose  heart  is  interested  in  the  subject,  reads 
with  unutterable  and  nevor.ceasingr  astonish- 
ment It  is,  in  fact,  this  wonderful  correspond- 
ence, which  gives  its  highest  value  to  the  more 
ancient  half  of  the  historic  series.  What  would 
it  profit  us,  at  this  day,  to  learn  from  Xenophon, 
that  the  Assyrian  monarch  had  subjurated  all 
those  countricfl,  with  tlie  exception  of  Media, 
which  spread  eastward  from  the  Aloditerrancan, 
if  it  were  not  that,  by  this  statement,  he  confirms 
that  important  portion  of  sacred  and  prophetic 
hialory !  And  to  what  solidly  useful  purpose 
wonlo  the  same  historian's  detail  of  the  taking 
of  Babylon  be  applicable,  if  it  did  not  forcibly  as 
well  as  minutely,  illustrate  the  almost  equally 
detailed  denunciations  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  ?  It 
was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  this 
oorraspondence  between  sacred  prophecy  and 
ancient  history ;  and  showing,  by  how  regular 
a  providential  chain  the  successive  empires  of 
the  ancient  world  were  connected  with  cacli 
other,  and  ultimately  with  Christianity,  that  the 
ezcellent  Rollin  composed  his  well-known  work; 
and  the  impression  which  his  researches  lefl 
upon  his  own  mind,  may  bo  seen  in  those  sub- 
limely  pious  remarks  witli  which  his  last  volume 
is  concluded. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical parts  of  scripture  will  prepare  us  fox 
reading  profane  history  with  great  advantage. 
In  the  former  we  are  admitted  within  the  veil. 
We  are  informed  how  the  vices  of  nations  drew 
down  on  th<*m  the  wraih  of  the  Almighty  ;  and 
how  some  neighbouring  potentate  was  employed 
as  the  instrument  of  divine  vengooncc.  llow 
his  ambition,  his  courage,  and  military  skill 
wore  but  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  divine  pre- 
diction, or  of  inflicting  the  divine  punishment 
How,  when  the  mighty  conqueror,  the  execu- 
tiooer  of  the  sentence  of  Heaven,  had  performed 
his  assigned  task,  he  was  put  aside,  and  was 
himself,  perhaps  in  his  turn,  humbled  and  laid 
low.  Such  are  the  familiar  incidents  of  his- 
toric and  prophetic  Scripture.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  we  rcceivpd 
(Who  thence,  we  shall  have  learned  in  the  divine 
sehool  to  little  purpose,  if  we  do  not  find  the  be- 
nefit of  our  studies  in  the  general  impression 
and  habits  of  mind  which  we  derive  from  them ; 
if  we  dd  not  open  our  eyes  to  the  agency  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  varying  fortunes  of  nations,  and 
in  the  talents,  characters,  and  fates  of  the  chief 
aetors  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 

Do  we  read  in  the  prophetic  page  the  solemn 
call  and  designations  of  Cyrus  ? — Let  us  learn 
to  rcooijnise  no  less,  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Almighty,  a  (vustavus,  and  a  Marlborough !  Are 
we  many  hundred  years  before  informed,  by 
Him  who  can  alone  see  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, of  the  military  exploits  of  the  conqueror 
of  Babylon,  and  the  overturner  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  7 — Let  us  learn  to  refer  no  less  to  that 
same  all-disposing  power,  the  victories  of  Lutzen 
and  of  Blenheim,  the  ham  illation  of  Austrian 
vrogoDce,  and  of  French  ambition. 


Another  important  end  to  the  alody  of  gflMn. 
history,  distinct  from  that  which  hsiis  joat  ban 
mentioned,  but  by  no  means  nnooBocetod  vilh 
it,  is  the  contemplation  of  divino  wisdon  lai 
goodness,  as  exercised  in  gradually  civiliiiBgiha 
human  race,  through  the  instromcntaUty  of  their      . 
own  agitation.    In  this  view  the  mind  ef  the 
pupil  should  be  particularly  led  to  obeerve  thit 
mysterious  yet  most  obvioos  operation  of  Frori- 
dence,  by  which,  through  sacccasive  ages,  tbs 
complicated  chaos  of  human  agency  mm  beei 
so  over-ruled  as  to  make  all  things  work  togelbw 
for  general  good  :  the  hostilfi  collision  of  nalieu 
being  often  made  conducive,  almoet  in  its  io. 
mediate  consequences,  to  their  eomnion  beneli^ 
and  oflen  rendered  subservient  to  the  geoenl 
improvement,  and  progressive  adTancemeDt  ot 
the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind. 

If  this  view,  respecting  the  world  at  lar|i; 
should  be  deemed  too  vast  for  satisfactory  oooii. 
deration,  it  may  be  limited  to  that  part  with 
which  we  are  most  nearly  connected ;  and  ts 
which  4t  is  hardly  too  bold  to  say,  that  Divine 
Providence  itself  has,  during  the  latter-ages  cf 
the  world,  seemed  to  direct  its  chief  attentioB^ 
I  mean  the  continent  of  Europe.     Let  it  simply 
be  asked,  what  was  the  state  of  this  continent 
two  thousand  vears  ago?    The  answer  mostbs 
— from  the  Alps  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  a  moral 
as  well  as  physical  wilderness.     That  the  humia 
{mwers  were  formed  for  extended  exercise,  and 
in  some  sense  for  boundless  improvement,  lbs 
very  contemplation  of  those  powers  is  auflkient 
to  evince.     But  that  improvement  had  not  then 
begun,  nor  was  the  frost  of  their  dreariest  whi- 
ter more  benumbing  than  that  in  which  their 
minds  had  been  for  ages  locked  op.    To  vhit 
then  but  a  regular  design  of  Providence  can  we 
oUributc  the  amazing  change  !    And  it  is  doubt 
IcHR  the  part,  no  less  of  religious  gratitude  than 
of  pliiloflophical  curiosity,  to  inquire  into  the  ae- 
ries of  iriiitrumental  causes  by  which  the  trms- 
formation  wm  effected.    This   interesting  and 
most  instructive  intelligence  is  conveyed  to  us 
by  history.     We  mark  the  slow  but  steady  de- 
vclopement  of  the  wine  and  benevolent  plan.  Ws 
sec  the  ambition  of  Rome  breaking  up  the  soil 
with  its  resistless  plough-share,  and  scattermg 
even  through  these  British  isles  the  first  seeds 
of  civilization.     We  see  the  northern  invaders 
burst  forth  with  irresistible  violence,  brioginf 
back,  to  all  human  appearance,  the  former  deso- 
lation  ;  but,  in  reality,  conducing,  though  with 
an  operation  like  that  of  lava  from  a  volcano,  to 
a  richer  harvest  of  social  and  civil  happiness. 
We  see  all  that  was  really  valuable  spring  op 
again  afresh,  mingled  with  new  principles  <x 
utility  and  comfort ;  and  above  all,  quickened 
and  enriched  by  the  widespread  influences  of  a 
pure  and  heavenly  religion.     We  see  the  violent 
passions  providentially  let  loose,  when  it  wis 
necessary  for  society  to  be  roused  from  a  perni. 
cious  torpor.     We  see  an  enthosiastic  rage  Ibr 
conquests  in  Asia,  inducing  an  activity  of  mind, 
and  enlargement  of  view,  out  of  which  eventn- 
ally  grew  commerce,  liberty,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, and  at  length,  even  religiooa  reformation. 
In  brief,  if  in  our  perusal  of  hiatory,  we  take 
true  wisdom  for  our  guide,  we  fhaO  not  only  be 
\vna\xvLC\A^  V^  X^daSL   ^anvwia    ^roi^mai 
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wnieh  ndiMeniable  in  part  •venti,  bat,  notwith- 
■tandiof  the  awful  ooooanicms  of  the  preeent 
period,  we  ehall  learo  to  troat  Almighty  witdom 
end  ^^oodneaa  for  what  ia  to  oome.  And  we 
ehall  be  ready  to  indulge  the  hope  of  a  yet  greats 
Jy  increeaed  happincaa  of  mankind,  when  we 
ODoaider,  that  tlie  hand  whioh  brougrht  ua  from 
berbariem  to  oar  preaent  circumstancea  is  atill 
oter  ua  ^--that  pro^eaaion  to  atill  better  habita 
ii  equally  poasible,  and  equally  neoeasary  ;  and 
that  BO  meana  were  rendered  more  oondueife  to 
each  pmgieaa,  in  the  period  which  ia  pasaed,  than 
the  egitationa  of  the  same  awful  and  afflictive 
kind  wbieh  we  are  now  doomed  to  contemplate. 
It  win  be  aeen  that  the  same  Infinite  wisdom 
oAen  peraiiti  human  evila  to  balance  each  other, 
nnd  in  aabeervience  to  hia  grand  purpose  of 
reneral  good,  not  only  aeta  good  againat  evil, 
not  often,  where  the  counteracting  principle  of 
feligion  aeema  wholly  anapended,  prevent  any 
lata]  preponderance  in  tho  aoale  of  human  af- 
iairB,  by  allowing  one  aet  of  vicea  to  counter- 
bakoce  another .^-^Thua,  aocietiea,  which  ap- 
pear, on  a  general  view,  to  have  almost  wholly 
thrown  off  the  divine  governmont,  are  still  pre- 
aerved  for  better  things,  or  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
of  the  righteous  lew,  who  still  remain  in  them, 
by  meana  of  those  exertions  which  bad  men 
make  iVom  selfish  motives ;  or  by  tho  vigilance 
with  which  one  party  of  bad  men  watches  over 
■Dother.  The  clash  of  parties,  and  the  opposi. 
lion  of  haman  opinion,  are  likewise  oAen  over- 
rated  for  good.  The  compagea  of  the  public 
mind,  if  we  may  use  anch  a  term,  are  no  less 
kept  together,  than  the  component  parte  of 
matter,  by  opposite  tendencies.  And,  aa  all 
bnrnan  agents  are  nothing  but  the  instruments 
of  God,  he  can  with  equal  efficacy,  though  doubt, 
leea  not  with  the  aame  complacency,  caoae 
the  efleeta  of  evil  passions  to  be  counteracted 
by  each  other,  as  well  as  by  the  opposite 
virtoeo.  For  instance,  were  it  not  for  indu- 
l—cie  and  the  dread  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
unbition  would  deluge  tho  world  in  blood. 
TIm  love  of  praise,  and  the  love  of  induU 
gODca,  aasiat,  through  their  mutual  opposition, 
to  keep  each  other  in  order.  Avarice  and 
vokiptiKHiBneaa  are  almost  aa  hoatile  to  each 
other,  aa  either  is  to  the  opposite  virtues ;  there. 
fore,  by  pulling  different  ways,  they  contribute 
to  kiwp  Um  world  in  equipoise.  Thus,  the  same 
diviae  hand,  which  had  ao  adjusted  the  parts 
and  the  propertiea  of  matter,  as  that  their  ap. 

Crent  oppoeition  produces,  not  disruption,  but 
rmony,  and  promotes  the  general  order,  has 
also  conceived,  through  the  action  and  counter- 
aetion  of  the  human  mind,  that  no  jar  of  passion, 
no  abuse  of  fVee  agency,  shall  eventually  defeat 
the  wiaa  and  gracious  purpoaes  of  heaven. 

For  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we 
scarcely  need  go  farther  than  the  character  of  our 
own  heroic  Elizabeth.  Her  passions  were  na. 
tofally  of  the  strongest  kind ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  they  were  not  always  under 
the  oontroul  of  principle.  To  what  then  can  we 
so  (aiHy  aacribe  the  success  which,  even  in  such 
instances,  attended  hor,  as  the  effect  of  one 
strong  paaaion  forcibly  operating  on  another  ? 
Inolinatiuaa  which  were  too  violent  to  be  check- 
ed by  ranaon  were  met  and  counteracted  by 


opposite  inclinationa  of  equal  violence ;  and 
through  the  direction  of  Providence,  the  paa- 
aion finally  predominant  was  generally  fa  vow  • 
able  to  the  public  good. 

Do  we  then  mean  to  admit,  that  the  Almighty 
approves  of  tlieso  excesses  in  individuals,  1^ 
which  his  wisdom  oAen  works  for  the  general 
benefit?  God  forbid.  Nothing  surely  could  be 
less  approved  by  him,  than  the  licentiousness 
and  cruelty  of  our  eighth  Henry,  though  He 
over-rulcd  those  enormities  for  the  advantagea 
of  the  community,  and  employed  them,  aa  hia' 
instruments  for  restoring  good  government,  and 
for  introducing,  and  at  length  establishing,  tho 
reformation.  England  enjoys  the  inestimable 
bleaaing  but  the  monarch  is  not  the  less  re- 
sponsible personally  for  his  crimes.  We  are 
equally  certain,  that  God  did  not  approve  of  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  Alexander,  or  of  hia  in* 
credible  acquisition  of  territory  by  meana  of 
unjust  wars.  Yet,  from  that  ambition,  thoae 
wars,  and  those  conquests,  how  much  may  the 
condition  of  mankind  have  been  meliorated? 
The  natural  humanity  of  this  hero,  which  he 
had  improved  by  the  study  of  philosophy  under 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  in  tho  world,  dis- 
posed him  to  turn  his  conquests  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  He  founded  seventy  cities,  saya 
his  historian,  ao  situated  as  to  promote  com- 
merce and  diffiisc  civilization.  Plutarch*  ob- 
serves, that  had  those  nations  not  been  conquer- 
ed, BIgypt  would  have  had  no  Alexandria,  Meao- 
potamia,  no  Selucia.  He  also  informs  ua,  that 
Alexander  introduced  marriage  into  one  con> 
quered  country,  and  agriculture  into  another ; 
that  one  barbarous  nation,  who  used  to  eat  their 
porenta,  was  led  by  him  to  reverence  and  main- 
tain them ;  that  hie  taught  the  Persians  to  re- 
spect, and  not  to  marry  their  mothers;  the 
Scythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat  their  dead. 

There  was  on  the  whole,  aomething  ao  extra- 
ordinary in  the  career  of  this  monarch,  and  in  the 
results  to  which  it  led,  that  his  historian  Arrian, 
amidst  all  the  diu-kness  of  paganism,  was  in- 
duced to  say,  that  Alexander  seemed  to  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar  diapenaa^ 
tion  of  Providence. 

Did  the  same  just  Providence,  approve  of 
the  usurpation  of  Augustus  over  hia  fallen 
country  7 — No-~but  Providence  employed  it  aa 
the  means  of  restoring  peace  to  remote  pro- 
vinces,  which  the  tyrannical  republic  had  ao 
long  harassed  and  oppressed ;  and  also  of  eatab- 
lishing  a  general  uniformity  of  law,  and  facility 
of  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation,  whieh 
were  signally  subservient  to  tho  diffusion  of  that 
divine  religion,  which  was  so  soon  to  enlighten 
and  to  bless  mankind. 

To  adduce  one  or  two  instances  more,  were 
thousands  might  be  adduced — Did  the  Almighty 
approve  those  frantic  wars  which  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  name  of  kdy?  Yet,  with  all  the 
extravaganco  of  the  enterprise,  and  tiic  ruinous 
failure  which  attended  its  execution,  many 
beneficial  conscquonccH,  as  has  liccn  already  in- 
timated, were  pormiited,  incidentally,  to  grow 
out  of  them.  The  Crusaders,  as  their  historians 
demonstrate,!  beheld  in  their  march,  countries 

4  auotrd  by  Oillles  vol.  iii.  p.  385. 
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in  wbieh  ciTUization  had  made  a  g^eatar  pro- 
groM  than  in  their  own.  They  aaw  foreign 
manufacturct  in  a  state  of  improvement  to 
which  they  had  not  boon  accustomed  at  home. 
They  perceived  remains  of  knowledge  in  the 
Eaat,  of  which  Europe  had  almost  lost  sight 
Their  native  prejudices  were  diminished  in 
witnessing  improvements  to  which  the  state  of 
their  own  country  presented  comparative  bar- 
barity. The  first  faint  gleam  of  light  dawned 
oo  them,  the  first  perceptions  of  taste  and  ele. 
*gance  were  awaicened,  and  t^o  first  rudiments 
of  many  an  art  were  communicated  to  thpm  by 
this  personal  acquaintance  with  more  polished 
countries.  Their  views  of  commerce  were  im- 
proved, and  their  means  of  extending  it  were 
enlarged. 

It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ex- 
cess to  which  the  popes  carried  their  usurpation, 
and  the  Romish  clergy,  their  corruptions,  was, 
by  the  Providence  of  God,  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  reformation.  The  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  though  in  itself,  a  most  de- 
jmirablc  scene  of  crimes  and  calamities,  became 
the  occasion  of  most  important  benefits  to  our 
countries,  by  compelling  the  only  accomplished 
scholars  then  in  the  world  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
the  western  part  of  Europe.  To  those  countries 
they  carried  with  them  the  Greek  language, 
which  ere  long  proved  one  of  the  providential 
means  of  intrc^ucing  the  most  important  event 
that  has  occurred  since  tlie  first  establishment 
of  Christianity. 

May  we  not  now  add  to  the  number  of  in- 
stances  in  which  Providence  has  over-ruled  tlic 
crimes  of  men  for  good,  a  recent  exemplification 
of  the  doctrine,  in  tlie  ambition  of  that  person, 
who,  by  his  unjust  assumption  of  imperial 
power  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  has,  though 
unintentionally,  almost  annihilated  the  wild 
eatery  of  false  liberty,  and  the  clamour  of 
mad  democracy  7 

All  those  contingent  events  which  lie  without 
the  limits  and  calculations  of  human  foresight ; 
all  those  variable  loose  uncertainties  which  men 
call  chance,  has  God  taken  under  his  own  cer- 
tain disposal  and  absolute  controuL  To  reduce 
uncertainty  to  method,  confusion  to  arrange- 
ment, and  contingency  to  order,  is  solely  the 
prerogative  of  Almighty  power. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  intention  of 
these  remarks,  than  to  countenance,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  doctrine  of  optimism  in  the 
■ense  in  which  it  wss  maintained  by  Mr.  Pope. 
Far  be  it  from  the  writer,  to  intimate  that  the 
good  which  has  thus  providentially  been  pro- 
duced out  of  evil,  is  greater  tlian  the  good, 
which  would  have  been  produced  had  no  such 
evil  been  committed  ;  or  to  insinuate,  that  the 
crimes  of  men  do  not  diminish  the  quantity  of 
good  which  is  enjoyed.  This  would,  indeed,  be 
to  furnish  an  apology  for  vice.  That  God  can 
and  doe8  brin^  good  out  of  evil,  is  unquestion- 
ably true ;  bui  to  afRrm,  that  he  brings  more,  or 
so  much  good  out  of  evil  as  he  would  have 
brought  out  of  good,  had  good  been  practised, 
would  be  indeed  a  dangerous  position. 

If,  therefore,  God  of^en  *  eduees  gnod  from  ill,* 
yet  man  has  no  right  to  count  upon  his  always 
Going  it  in  the  same  degree  in  which  he  ;i^ 


points  tliat  good  shall  be  prodoetive  of  foodi  •o 
resume  the  illustration,  therelbre,  from  a  ft*  rf 
the  instances  already  adduced ;  what  an  exISB. 
sive  blessing  might  Alexander,  had  be  aeisd 
witli  other  views  and  to  other  ends,  have  ptovid 
to  that  world,  whose  happiness  he  impaind  bf 
his  ambition,  and  whose  morals  he  corrnoled  ^ 
his  example !  How  much  more  efiectiiaUy,-aiid 
immediately  might  the  reformation  have  been 
promoted,  had  Henry,  laying  aside  tlis  bUed- 
ness  of  prejudice,  and  subduing  the  turbakaes 
of  passion,  been  the  zcaloua  and  consistent  so^ 
porter  of  the  protestant  cause ;  the  yirtnoos  bni. 
band  of  one  virtuous  wife,  and  the  parent  of 
children  all  educated  in  the  sound  principles  uf 
the  reformation?  Again,  bad  the  popes  c0eo- 
tually  reformed  themselves,  how  might  the  onitf 
of  the  churches  have  been  promoted :  and  evea 
the  schisms,  which  have  arisen  in  protaatant 
communities,  been  diminished!  It  would  bs 
superfluous  to  recapitulate  other  instanen; 
these,  it  is  presumed,  being  abondanllj  sofi- 
cient  to  obviate  any  charge  ^f  the  most  distant 
approach  towards  the  faUl  doctrine  of  Nfl 
sity. 


CHAP.  XV. 
On  the  dittinguishing  character  of  Chriatiniiy, 

Tm  great  leading  truths  of  Scriptnie  aie 
few  in  number,  though  the  spirit  of  them  ii 
diffused  through  every  page.  -  The  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Almighty ;  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship which  he  requires;  the  introduction  of 
natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  world  ;  the  restora. 
tion  of  man  ;  the  life,  death,  character,  and  offi* 
ces  of  the  Redeemer ;  the  holy  examjde  he  has 
given  us ;  the  divine  system  of  ethics  which  he 
has  bequeathed  us;  the  awful  sanctions  with 
which  they  are  enforced ;  tlie  spiritual  nature 
of  the  eternal  world ;  the  necessity  at  repent- 
ance ;  the  pardon  of  sin  through  faith  in  a  Re- 
deemer ;  the  offer  of  divine  assistance ;  and  ths 
promise  of  eternal  life.  The  Scripture  deecribss 
a  multitude  of  persons  who  exemplify  its  troth; 
whose  lives  bear  testimony  to  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  law ;  and  whose  characters,  however 
clouded  with  infirmity,  and  subject  to  tempta- 
tion, yet,  acting  under  its  authority  and  in- 
fluence, evince,  by  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct,  that  they  really  embrace  religion  as  a 
governing  principle  of  the  heart,  and  as  the 
motive  to  all  virtue  in  the  life. 

In  forming  the  mind  of  the  royal  pupil,  an 
early  introduction  to  these  Scriptures,  tJie  de- 
(.Kisitory  of  such  important  truths,  will  dcnbtleoi 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  prime  omicem. 
And  as  her  mind  opena,  it  will  be  thought  necea. 
sary  to  point  out  to  her,  how  one  great  evepf. 
led  to  another  still  greater ;  till  at  length  we  see 
a  scries  accomplished,  and  an  immovable  foun- 
dation laid  for  our  faith  and  hope,  which  in- 
cludes eveiy  essential  principle  of  moral  tirtne 
and  genuine  happiness. 

To  have  given  roles  for  moral  conduct  might 
appear,  to  mere  human  wisdom,  the  aptast 
TOa\W»d  oC  vva'^Toniin^  our  natnrai-^Andt  aiooord . 
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lagly,  wt  find  snob  m  ooarM  j^enenlljr  panaed 
-by  Um  Ancient  moraliaU,  both  of  Oreeoe  and 
Am.  Of  IhiB,  it  it  not  the  leant  inconvenient 
JPMuIt,  that  ruiee  matt  be  multiplied  to  a  deffree 
the  moflt  barthentome  and  perplex inir.  And 
there  wonld  be,  after  all,  a  necenity  for  inces- 
■ant  alteration,  as  the  rales  of  one  ago  oonid  not 
Im  expected  to  correspond  with  the  manners  of 
•■other.  This  inconvenience  miflfht  perhaps,  in 
■ome  degree  be  avoided,  by  entailing  on  a  peo- 
|ile  an  undeviating  sameness  of  manners.  But, 
oven  when  this  has  been  effected,  how  oppres. 
■ivaly  minute,  end  how  disgustingly  trivial  are 
the  authorized  codes  of  instruction  !  Of  this 
every  fresh  translation  from  the  moral  writings 
of  the  east  is  an  exemplification ;  as  if  the  mind 
ooold  be  made  pure  by  overloading  the  memory  ! 

It  ia  one  of  the  perfections  of  revealed  religion, 
that,  instead  of  multiplying  roles,  it  establishes 
principles.  It  traces  up  right  conduct  into  a 
Aw  radical  dispositions,  which,  when  once  fully 
Ibrmed,  are  the  natural  sources  of  correspondent 
temper  and  action..  To  implant  these  disposi. 
tions,  then,  is  the  leading  object  of  what  we  may 
venture  to  call  the  Scripture  philosophy.  And 
as  the  heart  must  be  the  seat  of  that  Vhich  is  to 
jnflnence  the  whole  man,  so  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
heart  that  the  holy  Scriptures  address  them. 
■elves.  Their  object  is  to  make  us  lovt  what  is 
rifki,  rather  than  to  occupy  our  understandings 
with  its  theory.  Knowledge  puffetk  up,  says 
'"^  of  oar  divine  instructors,  but  it  is  love  that 
And  the  principle  which  is  here  as. 
.  rill  be  found  most  strictly  true,  that  if 
i  love  of  goodness  be  once  thoroughly  implanted, 
we  shall  not  need  many  rules ;  but  we  shall  act 
aright  from  what  we  may  almoet  call  a  noble 
liind  of  instinct  *  If  thine  eye  be  single,*  nays 
ouF'Saviour,  *  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light.*'  Our  religion,  as  taught  in  the  Scrip. 
tare,  does,  in  this  very  instance,  evince  its  hea- 
yenly  origin.  SL  Paul,  whose  peculiar  province 
it  aeems  to  have  been  to  explain,  as  it  were  sci- 
entifieally,  the  great  doctrines  of  his  master, 
fives  us  a  definition  of  Christianity,  which  out. 
doee  at  once  in  brevity,  in  fulness,  and  even  in 
nyetematic  exactness  all  that  has  been  achieved 
in  the  art  of  epitomizing,  by  the  greatest  masters 
of  human  science, — Faith  lehieh  worketh  hylove. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  this  exprcs. 
•ion  rabstantially  contains  the  whole  scope  and 
tenor  of  both  Testaments ;  the  substance  of  all 
morality,  and  the  very  life  and  soul  of  human 
Tirtoe  and  happiness.  A  want  of  attention  to 
what  St  Paul  means  by  faiths  too  generally 
makes  the  sense  of  the  passage  be  overlooked. 
But  the  well-directed  student  will  discern,  that 
SL  Paul  assumes  exactly  what  has  been  inti. 
mated  above,  that  God*s  object  in  Revelation  is 
not  merely  to  convey  his  tei/f,  but  alno  to  mani. 
feet  himtelf;  not  merely  to  promulgate  laws  for 
restraining  or  regulating  conduct,  but  to  display 
hie  oiro  nature  and  attributes,  so  as  to  bring 
back  to  himself  the  hearts  and  affections  of  fallen 
man  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  he  means  by  faith, 
the  oflectual  and  impressive  apprehenition  of 
Ood,  thus  manifested.  In  his  language,  it  is 
not  a  noticMi  of  the  intellect,  nor  a  tradition 
ooldly  reading  in  the  recollection,  which  the 
Scriptareeaxhibit,  but  an  actoal  pennasion  of 


the  divine  realities.  It  is,  in  short,  such  a  coo* 
viction  of  what  is  revealed,  as  gives  it  an  effioa. 
cy  equal  for  every  practical  purpose,  to  that 
which  is  derived  through  the  evidence  of  oar 
senses. 

Faith,  then,  in  SL  PauPs  language,  is  religion 
in  its  simplest,  inward  principle.  It  is  the  deep 
and  cfHcacious  impression,  which  the  manif^ta- 
tion  of  God,  made  to  us  in  the  Scripture,  ought 
in  all  reason  to  produce  in  our  hearts;  but 
which  it  does  not  produce  until,  in  answer  tc- 
our  earnest  prayer,  his  holy  Spirit  *  opens,  as  i^ 
were,  our  hearts,*  to  receive  the  things  which 
are  thus  presented  to  our  minds.  When  the  un- 
seen realities  of  religion,  are  able  to  do  more 
with  us  than  the  tempting  objects  of  this  visible 
world,  then  and  not  before,  is  the  divine  grace 
of  faith  really  formed  within  us. 

That  this  is  the  scriptural  idea  of  faith,  will 
appear  at  once,  from  a  perusal  of  tliat  moat  in> 
teresting  portion  of  Scripture  the  eleventh 
chapter  to  the  Hebrews.  The  definition  with 
which  the  chapter  commences,  states  this  pre. 
cise  notion  : — *'  Faith  is  the  »ub8tantiaiiom  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  demonatration  of  thinga 
not  seen.'*  And  the  instances  adduced  are 
most  satisfactory  exemplifications.  *  By  faith, 
Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  aeen 
as  yet,  being  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark,* 
Sec,  *  By  faith,  Moses  forsook  Egypt,  not  fear- 
ing tlie  wrath  of  the  king,  for  he  endured  as 
seeing  him  who  is  invisible.*  *  With  the  heart,* 
says  SL  Paul,  *  man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness; that  is,  when  the  infinitely  awful  and 
inexpressibly  engaging  views  of  Ciod,  manifest, 
ing  himself  in  the  Scripture,  as  our  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctificr,  really,  and  effectually 
impress  themselves  on  our  hearts,  so  as  to  be- 
come the  paramount  principle  of  inward  and 
outward  conduct ;  then,  and  not  before,  we  are 
in  the  Scripture  sense,  believers.  Au''  '*■•-  faith, 
if  real,  must  produce  love ;  for,  when  'ur  minds 
and  hearts  are  thus  impresseid,  our  affections 
must  of  necessity  yield  to  that  impression. — If 
virtue,  said  a  heathen,  could  be  seen  with  human 
eyes,  what  astonishing  love  would  it  excite  in 
us!  SL  Paul's  divine  faith  realizes  this  very 
idea.  If  Moses  *  endured  as  seeing  him  who 
is  invisible,*  it  could  only  be,  because,  in  seeing 
God,  he  beheld  what  filled  up  his  whole  soul, 
and  so  engaged  his  hopes  and  fears,  but,  above 
all,  his  love,  as  to  raise  him  above  the  low  al- 
lurements of  the  world,  and  the  puny  menaces 
of  mortals.  It  is  said  of  him;  that  *  he  account- 
ed even  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  of  Egypt;*  a  prefbrence 
which  implies  the  strongest  affection,  as  well  as 
the  deepest  conviction.  His  case,  then,  dearly 
illustrates  what  SL  Paul  says  otjaitk  working 
by  lore ;  his  apprehension  of  God  being  so  deep 
and  lively,  as  to  fix  his  supreme  love  on  that 
supremo  excellence,  which  was  thus,  as  it  were, 
visible  to  his  mind  ;  the  current  of  bis  temper, 
and  the  course  of  his  actions,  followed  this  para, 
mount  direction  of  his  hearL 


*  I  thiin  venture  to  Btronffthen  the  exprciiinn  in  the 
anthoriHH  translation,  in  ord^r  to  convoy  *oine  clearer 
idea  or  tlie  oricinal  tffrnM,  which,  a«  the  bput  rritien  al- 
low, havR,  pel  haps,  a  ftaree  to  which  no  Eiyliah  words 
caadojasim 
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The  Scripture  then,  in  reality,  does  not  lo 
much  teach  us  how  to  be  virtuoue,  as,  if  we 
comply  with  ita  intention,  actually  make$  us  ao. 
It  is  SL  Paul*8  argrument  throu^fh  the  Epiatle 
to  the  Romans,  that  even  the  most  perfect  code 
of  laws  which  could  be  given,  would  fall  infi> 
nitely  abort  of  our  exigencies,  if  it  only  gave  the 
rules  without  inspiring  the  disposition. 

The  law  of  Moses  hod  afforded  admirable 
moral  precepta,  and  even  the  sages  of  the  hea- 
then world  had  found  out  many  excellent  max- 
ima;  but,  an  inapiriting  principle,  by  which 
men  might  be  made  to  Ime  goodness  as  well  aa 
to  knmo  It,  was  that  of  which  the  Gentiles,  and. 
In  acNoe  meaaure,  the  Jews  also,  stood  in  need, 
fluad  Co  furnish  this  principle  by  inspiring  such 
k  ikith  in  God,  as  must  produce  love  to  God, 
and,  by  producing  love  to  God,  become  opera, 
tive  in  every  species  of  virtue,  is  avowedly  the 
aupreme  object  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 

And,  therefore,  it  ia  that  the  Scripture  reprc- 
aents  to  us/octo,  and  doctrines  (bunded  on  facts, 
rather  than  theories ;  because  facta  are  alone 
fitted  to  work  on  the  heart.  In  theories,  the  un- 
derstanding acta  for  itself;  iu  apprehending 
facta,  it  acta  aubserviently  to  the  higher  powers 
of  the  soul,  merely  furnishing  to  the  affections 
those  objects  for  which  they  naturally  look ;  and 
diatinguiahing  false  and  seductive  appearances 
fhxn  real  aources  of  delight  and  comfort.  In 
thia  way  the  aacred  Scriptures  make  the  fullest 
use  of  our  rational  powers,  uniformly  present- 
ing  such  facts,  aa  grow  clearer  the  more  severe, 
ly  they  are  examined :  completely  aatisfying  our 
understandinga,  aa  to  their  aptness  to  the  groat 
purpose  of  working  on  our  hearts,  and,  on  the 
whole,  making  our  religion  as  reasonable,  aa  if, 
like  the  mathematical  truth,  it  had  been  cxclu- 
aively  addressed  to  our  intellect ;  while  its  in- 
fliMnoo  on  the  rightly  disposed  heart  gives  such 
lAaward  proof  of  its  divinity  aa  no  merely  ra- 
tional  scheme  could,  in  tlie  nature  of  things, 


Let,  then,  the  royal  pupil  bo  carefully  taught, 
that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  examined,  nor  the 
aacred  Scriptures  perused,  aa  if  tliey  were  mere- 
]y  to  be  believed,  and  remembered,  and  held  in 
apeculative  reverence.  But,  lot  it  rather  be  im- 
preaaed  upon  her,  that  the  holy  Scripturea  are 
God*a  great  means  of  producing  in  her  heart, 
that  awe  of  his  presence,  that  reverence  of  his 
majesty,  that  delight  in  his  infinite  perfections, 
that  practical  affbctionate  knowledge  of  the 
only  true  God,  and  of  Jeaus  Christ  whom  he  has 
sent,  which  constitutes  the  res/,  the  peaee^  the 
ttrtnglk,  the  light,  tlic  conMoUttion  of  every  soul 
which  attains  to  it.  Ijot  her  be  taught  to  regard 
^the  oracles  of  Grod,  not  merely  as  a  light  to  guide 
her  steps,  but,  jis  a  sacred  fire  to  animate  and 
invigorate  her  inmost  soul.  A  purifying  flame, 
like  that  upon  tiie  altar,  from  whence  the  se- 
raph conveyed  the  coal  to  the  lips  of  the  pro- 
phet, who  cried  out,  *  Lo !  this  hath  touched  my 
lips,  and  mine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  my 
sin  is  purged.* 

That  fear  of  God,  which  the  Scripture,  when 
used  as  it  ought,  never  fails  to  inspire,  is  felt  by 
the  possessor  to  be  essential  wisdom  ;  and  that 
love  of  God,  which  it  is  no  less  fitted  to  excite, 

egoAJ/y  ackaowledged  by  him  whom  it  isA^ 


encea,  to  be  at  once  jaaential 
tial  happiueas;  and  both  unitod,  tn  fimnd  laW 
that  pure  element  in  which  imtkioal  intoUifqana 
are  formed  to  live,  and  oat  of  which  thtj  mak 
ever  be  perturbed  and  miaenble. 

But,  to  make  the  Scripture  thtn  eflMMM«,it 
muat  be  studied  acoording  to  the  will  of  hiai 
who  gave  it.  It  ia  aaid  of  our  Saviour  la  tht 
instance  of  hia  diaciplea,— 'Tbtn  openad  h» 
their  underatandinga,  that  they  nuant  ndv. 
atand  the  Scriptures;*  and  it  ia  mcT of  Lyd^i 
saint  PauPs  firat  convert  at  Philippi,  « Tiiat  tb 
Lord  opened  her  heart,  to  attend  to  the  tlua|i^ 
which  were  spoken  of  Paul.*  We  raad  of  othm 
of  whom  it  ia  obaerved,  *  the  goapel  waa  pnack 
ed,  but  it  did  not  profit  tbam,  becanae  it  waa  not 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it.*  Whit 
followa  ?  evidently,  that  the  Scripture,  to  be  nad 
effectually,  must  be  read  devoutly,  with  camsst 
and  constant  prater  to  him  whoae  word  it  ii, 
that  he  would  so  impress  it  on  our  hearta,  by  kis 
good  Spirit,  that  it  may  become  the  povfr  of 
God  unto  aalvation.  *  If  any  man  laek  wiadoa 
let  him  ask  it  of  God,*  aays  St.  Jamca,  ■  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  uphraidoth  not, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.' 

But,  one  grand  peculiarity  of  Christiaaily  n. 
mains  to  be  mentioned — ^That  it  addreaaea  n 
not  merely  as  ignorant,  but  aa  prejndioed  and 
corrupt ;  aa  needing  not  merely  inatmctioa,  hot 
reformation.    Thia  refcwmatiun  can  bo 


pUshed,  tliese  prejudices  and  these  oomiplioM 
can  be  removed,  only  by  divine  power.    It  is  a 


new  creation  of  the  aoul,  requiring  no  leaa 
its  original  formation,  the  hand  of  the  divine  ar- 
tificer. *Thc  natural  man  receivetli  not  the 
tilings  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  they  are  fbofisb- 
ncss  unto  him.*  God  must  reveal  them  by  his 
Spirit :  he  must  produce  the  diapoeition  lo  r^ 
ceive  them. 

To  this  end  no  kind  of  previous  knovrlejie  » 
more  conducive  than  the  knowledge  of  ooriMfaa 
as  fallen,  depraved,  and  helpleas  creaturea ;  aid* 
therefore,  absolutely  requiring  some  aeoh  jpa> 
cious  interposition  in  our  favour  aa  tliat  wnteh 
the  Scripture  offers.  Exactly  aa  the  malady  ie 
felt,  will  the  remedy  be  valued  |  and,  eona^ 
qucntly,  no  instruction  can  be  more  indispaan- 
ble  for  the  royal  pupil,  than  that  which  tends  te 
impress  on  her  mind,  tiiat  in  thia  reepeet  she 
atanda  on  a  level  with  the  meanestof  her  ftllov« 
creatures.  That,  from  the  natural  oormpCifln 
of  every  human  heart  whatever  amiable  qoali 
ties  an  individual  may  posaeaa,  each  carriea 
about  with  him  a  root  of  bitterneaa,  which,  if 
not  counteracted  by  the  above  meana,  will  apraad 
itself  til  rough  the  whole  soul,  disfigure  the  oha- 
racter,  and  disorder  the  life ;  that  thia  malignant 
principle,  while  predominant,  will  admit  but  of 
a  shadowy  and  delusive  semblance  of  virtoe, 
which  temptation  ever  dissipatea,  and  from 
which  the  heart  never  receives  aolid  comfbrt. 
Who  can  enumerate  the  hourly  calamities  whieh 
the  proud,  the  self-willed,  the  volnptuouis  ara 
inflicting  on  themselves;  which  rend  and  lare- 
rate  the  bosom,  while  no  eye  perceives  itf  Who 
can  express  the  daily  disappointment,  the  alter- 
nale  fever  and  lassitude  of  him,  whoae  heart 
knows  of  no  rest,  but  what  thia  diaordered  wcrU 
^caaiSEoitdt 
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Who  tWn  4i  I»pp7  T  He  alone,  whether  prince 
■r  oobiecl,  who,  through  the  powerful  and  ealu- 
Iatj  infloeooe  of  revealed  religion  on  hie  heart, 
b  oo  impnieed  with  thinga  invisible,  an  to  riee 
Mporior  to  the  ▼iciMitudes  of  mortality  :  who  so 
believea  and  feela  what  is  contained  in  the  Bible, 
•■  to  make  God  his  refuge,  his  Saviour  his  trust, 
and  true  practical  holiness  the  chief  object  of 
hia  pursuit  To  such  a  cue  his  Bible,  and  his 
rioaet^aio  a  ooanterpoise  to  all  the  trials  and  the 
¥iolBnco  to  which  he  may  be  eipoeed.  *  Thou 
■halt  hide  them  privily,*  says  the  Psalmist,  *  by 
thine  own  presence,  fiom  the  provoking  of  all 
men ;  thoa  ahalt  keep  tliem  secretly  in  thy  pa- 
vilion Aom  the  etrifo  of  tongues. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

On  Ike  Scripiurt  tvidemeeB  tf  CkriMtiamty* —  like 
CAHcCmh  rdt^n  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
exigemeiea  tf  men  ;  and  eepeciaUy  calculated 
U  »nppbf  the  defects  of  heathen  philoaaphy. 

Ip  Chriatianity  were  examined  with  attention, 
candour,  it  would  be  found  to  contain  irre- 
■aliblo  evidences  of  its  divine  origin.  Tlioae 
who  have  formed  continued  trains  of  argument 
in  itn  enpport,  have,  no  doubt,  oflen  effected  very 
valuable  parpoees ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  con- 
rieUoD  may  be  attained  in  a  much  simpler  me- 
thod. In  Mot,  it  would  imply  a  very  reasonable 
Bharya  agonal  Christianity,  if  its  proofs  were 
>f  bmIi  a  aalnre,  that  none  but  scholars  or  phi- 
loeopheimooQU  feel  their  conclusiveness. 

A  book  aiista  in  the  world,  purporting  to  con. 
lain  the  authentic  records,  and  authoritative 
principles  of  the  one  true  religion.  It  is  obvi- 
onaly  the  work  nut  of  one  person,  or  of  one  age. 
Ita  earliest  pa^fes,  on  the  contrary,  are,  beyond 
all  eober  qoestion,  the  moat  ancient  writings  in 
the  world ;  while  its  later  parte  were  confessedly 
ooapoead  at  a  time  much  within  the  limits  of 
hislorie  oertainty ;  a  time,  indeed,  with  which 
we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other 
period  in  the  retroepect  of  ancient  history  ;  and 
whieht  like  a  distant  eminence  brightly  illumi- 
■atad  by  the  raja  of  the  sun,  is  distinctly  seen, 
while  intermediate  tracts  are  involved  in  impe- 
netrable miat 

Afaiatt  the  authority  of  this  most  interesting 
volume,  numberless  objections  have  been  rained. 
Bota  who  baa  yet  clearly  and  satisfactorily  shown 
how  ita  existence^  in  the  form  it  bears,  can  be 
rationally  accounted  for,  on  the  snpposition  of 
its  apnrioosness  7  That  a  scries  of  records  ori- 
ginating ao  variously  both  as  to  time,  occasion, 
and  ciroumatancos,  should  involve  some  obscu- 
rity or  difficulty,  or  even  in  some  instances  ap- 
parent incongruity,  is  surely  no  cause  of  won- 
der :  and  that  theee  should  be  dwelt  u|)on  and 
exaggerated  by  persons  hoiitilo  to  tlie  principles 
which  the  volume  containK,  and  which  its  truth 
would  establish,  u  most  nstural.  But,  which 
of  thoae  objectors  has  ever  been  able  to  substi- 
tute a  system  less  liable  to  objection  ?  Have 
any  of  tnam  given  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
un^iaraUalad  difficulties  which  dog  their  hypo- 
thesia  7    Which  of  them  haa  even  attempted 
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fully  to  explain  the  .simple  phenomenon  of  aoek 
a  volume  being  in  the  world,  on  the  anppoaition 
of  fabrication  or  imposture  7 

This  book  divides  itself  into  two  great  por 
tions,  the  first  containing  the  account  of  a  pre- 
paratory religion,  given  to  a  single  nation  ;  the 
latter  describing  the  completion  of  the  scheme, 
so  far  as  to  fit  this  religion  for  general  benefit, 
and  unlimited  diffusion. 

Respecting  the  first  great  portion  which  we 
call  the  Old  Testament,  the  leading  features  ap. 
pear  peculiarly  striking.  In  this  book  alone, 
during  those  ages,  was  maintained  the  first  great 
truth,  of  there  being  only  one  living  and  ima 
God:  which,  though  now  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged, was  then  unconceived  by  the  politest  na- 
tions, and  most  accomplished  philosopherSb  And 
respecting  both  portions  of  this  book,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  known  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Testament,  this  no  less  interesting  remark  ia  to 
be  made,  that,  in  every  easential  point,  nearly 
the  same  view  is  taken  of  man*8  weaknesses 
and  wants,  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
and  what  is  necessary  to  its  ease  and  comfort, 
as  is  taken  by  the  wisest  heathen  philosophers ; 
with  this  most  important  difference,  however, 
that  the  chief  good  of  man,  thst  pure  perennial 
mental  happineet^  about  which  they  so  much 
discoursed,  after  which  they  so  csgerly  panted, 
but  of  which  they  so  confosaedly  failed,  is  here 
spoken  of  substantially,  in  their  notion  of  it,  aa 
a  blessing  actually  pooeeeeed^  and  the  feeling  of 
it  descried  in  such  language  as  bears,  ao  far  aa 
it  is  possible  for  human  expressions  to  bear,  the 
stamp  of  conscious  truth  and  unsophisticated 
nature. 

May  we  be  allowed,  in  this  conne^don,  to  give 
a  superficial  sketch  of  the  defects  in  the  system 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  ?  The  belief  in  a 
life  to  come  was  confined  to  a  few,  and  even  in 
them  tliis  belief  was  highly  defective.  Thoae 
who  asserted  it,  maintained  it  only  in  a  specu* 
lativc  and  sceptical  way  ;  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  produce  an  instance  of  their  using  any 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punislimcnts  in  a  future 
state,  aa  their  inetrument  in  promoting  virtue. 
They  decorated  their  system  with  beautiful  aay- 
ings,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  they 
did  not  support  it  upon  this  basis.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  foundation  to  their  fabric.  Poetry^ 
indeed,  had  her  Elysium,  and  her  Tartarus,  it 
appears,  however,  tliat  the  philoeophy  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  proportion  as  it  advanced,  dimi- 
nished the  strength  of  the  impression  which  the 
poets  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and 
thus  the  very  religion  of  the  sages  tend^  to  les- 
sen among  the  people  the  sense  of  a  future  re 
sponsibility. 

The  ancient  philosophers  had  no  idea  of  what 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  God.  They  had  some  conception  of 
his  bounty,  of  his  providential  care,  of  all  his 
natural  perfections;  and  of  some  even  of  /lis 
moral  excoUcnccR ;  for  example,  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  justice.  But  their  united  wisdom  ne- 
ver framed  a  sentence  like  that  in  which  the 
true  God  was  revealed  to  Moses  :  *  The  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression  and  ain,  and  that  will  hy 
no  means  clear  the  guUtj.*    It  ia  on  thia  ^axi 
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•of  the  churaoter  of  God,  that  the  Scriptare  ii  n 
mbundantly  full.    This  ignorance  of  the  mercy 
of  God  associated  itself  in  the  heathens,  with 
mnch  other  rellffious  and  moral  blindness.  From 
"this  ignorance,  Uiat  God  was  mercifol,  their  only 
xneani  of  peraoadingr  themselves  that  they  were 
in  his  favour,  was  to  assume  that  they  were  up- 
right   And,  who  can  estimate  the  moral  con. 
sequences  of  an  habitual  effort  to  represent  to 
onrselTes  all  our  own  actions,  as  not  having  any 
x£  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  as  not  impeaching  our 
claims  to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  7    The 
lofty  sentiment,  that  they  were  themselves  a  spe- 
oief  of  gods,  was  sometimes  resorted  to,  at  once 
«■  t  aource  of  self  complacency,  and  as  the  sup- 
poeed  means  of  virtue.    The  Stoic  affected  to 
rise  superior  to  the  temptations  of  the  body,  to 
•oar  above  all  sense  of  guilt,  and  sll  dread  of 
pain,  by  the  aid  of  an  extravagant,  and  almost 
ntheistical  sentiment,  which  was  opposite  to 
eommon  sense,  and  subversive  of  all  true  humi- 
lity, a  quality  which  is  the  very  basis  of  Chris, 
tian  virtues.    He  was  his  own  god  :  for  he  as- 
mimed  to  himself  to  be  able,  by  his  own  strength, 
if  he  would  but  exert  it,  to  triumph  over  fortune  ; 
in  other  words,  over  Providence,  over  pain,  fear, 
and  death   itself;  and   to  rise,   by   the  same 
etrength,  into  a  participation  of  the  nature  of 
the  Eternal.    Thus,  as  an  eminent  writer  has 
observed,  *  those  who  endeavoured  to  cure  vo- 
luptuousness, resorted  to  pride  as  the  means  of 
virtue.*    In  the  latter  ages,  indeed,  not  a  few 
ftpjiear  to  have  been  at  once  elated  by  stoical 
pride,  and  dissolved  in  epicurean  luxury. 

Their  doctrine  even  of  a  Providence,  connect- 
ed as  it  was  with  the  merely  mundane  system, 
led  to  much  misconception  of  the  nature  of  true 
morality,  and  to  gross  superstition.  From  ig- 
norance  of  future  retribution,  they  imagined 
that  virtue  and  vice  received  their  exact  recom- 
pence  here.  They  were  religious,  therefore, 
even  to  superstition,  iif  assuming  the  existence 
of  providential  interference  in  the  case  of  the 
commission  of  palpable  crimes ;  and  they  were 
tempted  to  esteem  those  actions,  however  sinful, 
to  be  no  offences  against  God,  which  God  did  not 
mark  by  some  temporal  punishment.* 

Such  appear  to  have  been  some  of  the  chief 
deficiencies  of  the  heathen  system ;  a  system 
which  strongly  points  out  the  want  of  such  a 
light  as  that  which  the  Gospel  affords.  The 
plilosophcrs  themselves  seemed  conscious  of 
•ome  great  defect,  and  thus  the  very  revelation 
which  Christianity  has  furnished,  supplied  all 
that  was  nec-essary  to  man,  and  comes  recom- 
mended by  the  acknowledged  occasion  for  it. 

How  striking  are  tlje  peculiarities,  how  obvi- 
oos  ^he  superiority,  which  even  on  a  first  atten- 
tive perusal,  fill  the  mind  of  the  serious  reader 
of  the  Scripture  !  But  what  infidel  writer  has 
90  much  as  taken  its  most  obvious  facts  into  so- 
ber  consideration  7  who  has  attempted  to  explain 
liow  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
differ  as  they  have  done  from  all  the  writers  in 
the  world,  not  only  in  maintaininj^  so  pure  a 
theology,  but  in  connecting  with  it  a  national 

*  A  strikinir  instamn  of  tliii  dinpovition  lo  abum  the 
doctrine  of  Providenoe,  was  czhibiUnl  in  tlie  kiwccIi  of 
Nicias  to  his  soldiers,  after  they  were  defeated  at  By. 
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history,  through  whioh  that  tbaolorr ', ,  „ 

a  chain,  binding  together  and  Umkmj'm^  ikilf 
with  their  whole  system,  civil  and  relig ion? 
This  history,  involving  lupemataral  eventi^  tmj 
be  a  reason  why  the  wilful  infidel  sbookl  reject 
it  without  examination.    But  let  him  who  pra- 
tends  to  candour,  attentively  consider  these  la. 
cords,  and  try  if  he  can  project  even  an  oottiiM 
of  Jewish  history,  from  which  thoae  miraeokni 
interpositions  shall  be  consistently  exclnded 
There  are  facts  in  this  narration  which  ounot 
be  disputed  :  the  Jews  neceasarily  having  a  hii- 
tory  as  well  as  other  nations.    Let  the  eoberin. 
fidel,  then,  endeavour  to  make  out  lor  them  sa 
hypothetic  history,  in  which,  leaving  oat  every 
thing  miraculous,  all  the  self-evident  phenomeoa 
shall  be  accounted  fbr  with  philoeophic  plaosibi. 
lity.    If  this  be  possible,  why  baa  it  not  been 
attempted  7    But  if  this  be  really  impractieabk, 
I  mean,  if  these  events  do  actually  to  make  op 
the  body  of  their  national  history,  that  no  history 
would  be  lefl,  if  they  were  to  be  taken  away; 
then  let  some  farther  theory  be  devised,  to  cz 
plain  how  a  history,  thus  exduaively  strense, 
should  stand  connected  with  a  theology  as  ex. 
dusively  true  7    Let  the  sober  deist  prove,  if  he 
can,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  natoic 
to  distinguish,  by  such  extraordinarr  inlsrfiB. 
rencos,  that  nation,  which  alone,  of  all  the  ni- 
tions  of  the  earth,  acknowledged  him ;  or  1st 
him  separate,  if  he  be  able,  that  national  recog- 
nition of  the  true  God  from  their  belief  of  those 
distinguishing  interpositions.    If  they  alone  ae- 
knowledged  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  nni. 
verse,  who  believed  that  that  sovereign  lud  sig. 
nally  manifested  himself  in  their  behalf,  can  the 
deist  show  that  the  belief  of  the  events  was  not 
essential  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  anpposed 
author  of  them  7    Or  will  he  assert,  that  the  es. 
tablishmcnt  of  such  a  truth  amongst  that  people, 
who  have  since  actually  communicated  it  to  so 
many  other  men,  perhaps  to  all,  deists  not  ex* 
cepted,  who  really  do  embrace  it ;  I  say,  will  he 
soberly  assert  that  such  a  purpose  did  not  justly 
and  consistently  warrant  the  very  kind  of  inter- 
position, which  the  Jewish  history  presents  7 

But  let  the  honest  infidel,  if  sndi  there  be, 
take  further  into  the  account  the  manner  in 
which  the  maintainors  of  the  one  true  God  have 
acted  upon  that  belief.  Let  him  examine  the 
principles  of  the  Jewish  mors/tsls,  and  see  where 
else,  in  the  ancient  world,  the  genuine  interests 
of  virtue  are  so  practically  provided  fbr.  Let 
him  read  the  sublime  and  most  cordial  effusions 
of  the  Old  Testament  pofis,  and  say,  where  ebe 
the  Author  of  Being,  and  of  all  good,  is  so  fully 
recognised,  or  so  suitably  adored?  Let  him 
consider  the  expostulation  of  the  prophets^  and 
the  self-criminating  records  of  the  Aislortaa,  and 
find  for  tliem  any  shadow  of  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Let  the  man  of  genius  ob- 
serve how  the  minds  of  the  writers  were  elevated, 
on  what  a  strong  and  steady  pinion  they  soared. 
Let  the  man  of  virtue  reflect  how  deeplv  their 
hearts  were  engaged  ;  and  let  the  man  oflearn^ 
ing  compare  what  he  reads  here  with  all  that 
has  come  from  heothen  poets,  sages,  or  .aw- 
givers ;  and  then,  let  it  be  soberly  pronoanosd, 
whether  it  is  conceivable  that  all  this  should 
«ual^wiUiout  aome  adequate  cause,  and  whether 
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•Bjr  ernoM  ma  be  lo  ntionaUy  anigned,  u  that 
which  tbtir  ?eneimUe  lawgiver  has  himaslf  ex. 
preaaed  m  terms  the  inoet  criticdly  oppotite,  and 
the  uKMt  unaSectedly  impressive  ^  *  Ask  now/ 
•Bye  he,  *  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  wore 
befbre  thee,  oinoe  the  day  that  God  created  man 
upon  c«rth ;  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of  hea- 
ven to  the  other,  whether  there  had  been  any 
each  thinf  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been 
heard  like  it  ?  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as 
thoQ  haet  hean^  and  live  ?  or  has  God  assayed 
to  go  and  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of 
another  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and 
by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  an  outstretched 
arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  according  to  all  that 
the  Lord  your  God  did  fbr  you,  in  Egypt,  be- 
fore your  eyes?  Unto  thee  it  was  shown  that 
the  JLord  He  is  God ;  there  is  none  else  beside 
him.  Know,  therefore,  tJiis  day,  and  consider 
H  in  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  He  is  God ;  in 
heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath,  there 
is  none  else.* 

If  each  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  Old  Teetament,  how  much  more  irre- 
sistible must  be  the  impression  made  by  the 
New!  The  peculiarity  which  was  adverted  to 
above,  ought,  even  in  the  eye  of  a  philosophical 
inquirer,  to  engage  deep  attention.  I  mean, 
that  Id  which  heathen  sages  pointed,  as  the  only 
valuable  object  of  human  pursuit,  is  in  this  won- 
derfhl  volume  described  as  matter  of  ^lessesfion. 
Here,  and  here  only,  amongst  all  the  records 
of  baraan  ftelings,  is  happinesB  seriously  claim- 
ed, and  oonaistently  exemplified.  To  the  im- 
portanoe  of  this  point,  witness  is  borne  by  every 
wish  which  a  human  being  forms,  and  by  tverj 
sigh  which  heaves  his  bosom.  But,  it  is  a  fact, 
perhapa  not  yet  sufficiently  adverted  to,  that  at 
no  period  do  heathen  sages  seem  so  stroAgly  to 
have  ftlt  the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  their 
scbemea  for  attaining  this  object,  as  at  the  period 
when  the  light  of  Christianity  diffused  itralf 
thraagh  the  earth.  Cicero,  that  brightest  of 
Roman  luminariee,  had  not  only  put  his  coun- 
trymen in  possession  of  the  substance  of  Gre- 
cbn  wisdom,  to  which  his  own  rich  eloquence 
gave  new  force  and  lustre,  but  he  had  added 
thereto  the  deep  results  of  his  own  observations, 
daring  a  lifo  of  the  moat  diversified  experience, 
and  a  period  the  most  eventful  And,  to  this 
point,  he  uniformly  brings  all  his  disquisitions, 
that  man  can  only  be  happy  bv  a  e^nqueil  over 
kuuelf;  by  some  energetic  prmciple  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  so  established  in  his  bosom,  as  to 
make  him  habitually  superior  to  every  wrong 
passion,  to  every  criminal  or  weak  desire,  to  the 
attraetiona  of  pleasure,  and  the  shocks  of  cala- 
mity. But  it  was  not  Cicero  only,  who  rested 
in  thie  conclusion :  Horace,  the  gayest  of  the 
Latin  poeta,  is  little  less  explicit  in  his  acknow- 
ledgment, that  man  should  then  only  find  ease 
when  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  flying,  in  a  moral 
sense,  fimn  kinuelf. 

To  the  sentiment  of  a  great  philosopher  and 
poet,  let  us  add  that  of  a  no  less  eminent  his- 
torian.  Poly  bins  says,  *  It  seems  that  men,  who, 
in  the  practice  of  crafl  and  subtlety,  exceed  all 
ether  animala,  may,  with  good  reason,  be  ac- 
hnowledged  to  be  no  lem  depraved  than  tbey ; 


for  other  animals  are  subservient  only  to  the 
sppetites  of  the  body,  and  by  them  are  led  to 
do  wrong.  But  men,  who  have  alio  sentiment 
to  guide  them,  are  guilty  of  ill  conduct,  not  lem 
through  the  abuse  of  their  acquired  reason,  thas 
iVom  the  force  of  their  natural  desires.* 

Although,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  humai 
depravity  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  tenet  peculiar 
to  Reveiation  ;  since  it  is  the  Bible  alone  which 
teaches  how  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death,  with  all  its  attendant  woes  and  miseries, 
by  sin ;  though  it  is  there  alone  that  we  discover 
the  obscurity  and  confusion  which  there  is  in 
the  understanding  of  the  natural  man,  the  crook- 
edness of  his  will,  and  the  disorder  of  his  affec- 
tions ;  though  it  is  there  alone  that  we  are  led 
to  the  origin,  and,  blessed  be  God,  to  the  re- 
medy of  this  disease,  in  the  renewal  of  our  na- 
ture, which  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  holy 
Spirit  lo  effect ;  yet,  the  wiser  and  more  dia* 
cerning  amon^  the  heathens  both  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged, m  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the 
thing  itself.  They  experienced  not  a  little  of 
the  general  weight  and  burthen  of  the  effect, 
though  they  were  still  puzzled  and  confounded 
in  their  inquiry  after  the  cause.  And  their 
continual  disappointment  here  was  an  additional 
source  of  conviction,  that  the  malady, 'which 
they  painted  in  the  deepest  colourings  of  lan- 
guage, did  exist  They  seemed  to  have  a  per- 
ception, that  there  waa  an  object  somewherci 
which  might  remedy  these  disorders,  aid  these 
infirmities,  satisfy  these  desires,  and  bring  all 
their  thoughts  and  faculties  into  a  due  obedience 
and  happy  regulation.  They  had  a  dawning  on 
their  minds,  that  a  capacity  for  happiness  was 
not  entiiely  lost,  nor  the  object  to  fill  and  satisfy 
it  quite  out  of  reach.  In  fact,  they  felt  the 
greatness  of  the  human  mind,  but  they  felt  it 
as  a  vast  vacuity  in  which,  afler  all,  they  could 
find  nothing  but  phantoms  of  happiness,  and 
realities  of  misery. 

To  these  deep-toned  complaints,  in  which  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  united,  Christianity 
comes  forward  to  make  the  first  propoeitiona  of 
relief.  She  recognises  every  want  and  weak- 
ness precisely  aa  these  sagos  represented  it: 
and  she  confidently  offnrs  the  very  remedy  for 
which  they  so  loudly  called.  Her  professed  ob- 
ject is  to  establish,  in  the  human  mind,  that 
collateral  principle  of  virluoua  and  happy  su- 
periority to  every  thing  earthly,  sensusl,  and 
selfish,  on  which  philosophy  had  so  long  fixed 
its  anxious,  but  hopeless  desires,  and  to  which 
aJone  it  looked  for  real  felicity. 

In  this  view,  then,  Christianity  rest^  her  pre- 
tensions, not  merely  on  historical  evidences, 
however  satisfactory,  nor  on  the  fidelity  of  suc- 
cessive transcribers,  however  capable  uf  proof; 
but,  on  a  much  more  internal,  and  even  more 
conclusive  title  ;  its  exquisite  correspondence  to 
the  exigencies  of  human  nature,  as  illustrated 
by  the  wisest  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  as  felt 
by  every  reflecting  child  of  mortality. 

Let,  then,  the  deepest  sentiments  of  heathen 
philosophers  and  poets,  respecting  human  na- 
ture, be  dispassionately  compared  with  those 
expressions  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  which  he 
particularly  describes  the  benefits  to  be  enjoyed 
*  Hamflpn*a?QlyVAua,bMikYt,^W^ 
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Dj  his  fkithfVil  fdUowers ;  and  let  it  be  judged, 
whether  there  u  not  such  a  correapondence  be-  j 
tween  what  they  want^  and  what  he  profetses  to 
bestoWf  as  occura  in  no  other  instance  in  the  in- 
tellectaal  world. — Reit  for  their  souls,  is  what 
they  anxiously  sought :  and,  a  burning  fever  of 
the  mind,  in  which  corroding  care,  insatiable 
deaire,  perpetual  disappointment,  unite  in  tor- 
turinff,  IS  tne  malady  of  which  tliey  uniformly 
complain.  Is  it  not  then  wonderful  to  hear  oar 
Savioor  so  admirably  adapt  his  language  to  their 
very  feelings  ?  *  Come  unto  me,'  says  be,  *  all  ye 
that  labour  and  arc  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
yon  reMt,  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
ofme,andye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.* — 
*He  that  drlnketh  of  this  water,  shall  thirst 
again,'  intimating  by  this  very  expression,  the 
insufficiency  of  every  thin^f  earthly  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  *  but  he  that  drmketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst;  but  the 
water  that  I  shall  give,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.' 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  must  see,  that  in  these 
expressions  our  Saviour  meets  their  wishes ;  we 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  had  or  could  have 
any  right  apprehensions  of  that  preliminary 
abasement  which  the  Scripture  calls  repentance, 
and  which  was  put  to  them  in  possession  of  tlie 
rest  and  peace  for  which  they  sought,  and  which 
Christ  does  actually  bestow.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  pride  of  unassisted  nature  could 
allow  them  to  see  that  they  were  indeed  objects 
of  pure  mercy  on  the  part  of  God ;  and  that 
their  knowledge  of  themselves,  or  of  him,  could 
be  such  as  to  bring  the  real  spirit  of  their  wishes 
to  any  actual  coincidence  with  the  wonderful 
means  which  Grod,  in  his  goodness,  had  devised 
to  satisfy  them.  Though  tliey  did  occasionally 
express  a  sense  of  an  evil  nature,  and  a  wish 
(or  relief  from  it,  yet  who  but  the  author  of  our 
religion  ever  met  those  wishes  7  In  what 
other  instance  has  a  moral  physician  thus 
pledged  himself  to  relievo  angonised  human 
nature  7  If  there  be  no  such  instance,  tlie 
conclnsion  is  inevitable  :  that  Christianity,  from 
the  deep  importance,  as  well  as  the  unrivalled 
singularity  of  its  overtures,  justly  claims  our 
most  serious  inquiry,  whether  what  has  boon 
thus  promised  has  been  actually  accomplish- 
ed. 

Christianity  has  amply  provided  for  this 
natural  demand ;  for  it  has  been  ordered,  that 
while  the  New  Testament  contains  every  prin- 
ciple  necessary  for  tlic  attainment  of  human 
happiness,  it  should  also  give  us  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  its  own  efficacy.  This  we  according- 
ly have  in  the  fully  delineated  character  of  the 
apostle  St.  Paul,  'i'hcrc  is,  perhaps,  no  human 
person  in  all  antiquity,  of  whose  inmost  feelings, 
as  well  as  outward  demeanour,  we  are  so  well 
enabled  to  judge,  as  of  this  great  Christian 
teacher.  Tiie  particulars  respecting  him  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  compared  witl),  and  illus- 
trated  by,  his  own  invaluable  epistles,  make  up  , 
a  full  length  portrait  of  him,  in  which  no  linea- 
ment is  wanting.  And,  the  wisdom  of  God,  in 
this  single  arrangement,  has  furnished  a  body 
cf  evidence  in  support,  both  of  the  truth  and  the 
ctfficacy  of  our  holy  religioD,  which,  wh^u  at- 


tentively examined,  will  ever  ntialy  thBttMn, 
and  silence  the  caviller. 

The  numberless  minute  and  nnobvioai  esia. 
cidenoes  between  the  narrative  and  the  epinki, 
have  been  so  illustrated  in  a  lata  invaluikk 
work,*  as  to  make  the  aathenticity  of  both  uU 
ter  of  absolute  demonstration  ;  and,  from  nch 
an  instance  of  Christian  influence,  thosaolhia. 
ticated,  the  pretensions  of  Christianity  ilsalf 
may  be  brought  to  a  summary  and  uneqnifonl 
test 

Was  St  Paul,  then,  or  was  he  not,  an  axon, 
plification  of  tliat  nobly-imagined  wise  nu, 
which  the  heathen  philosophers  had  piciaicd  to 
themselves ;  as  the  height  of  human  felieitf  ? 
Does  he  appear  to  have  found  thatrasl,  fix 
which  sages  panted,  and  which  his  divine  nw. 
ter  proposed  to  bestow  7  Did  be  pnesesi  tkit 
virtuous  and  happy  superiority  to  every  thii| 
earthly,  sensual,  and  selfish,  which  was  ae 
knowledged  to  constitute  the  very  eseeacs  tf 
true  phibsophy  7  Let  him  that  anderstands  b- 
man  nature  read,  and  answer  for  himself.  Lit 
him  collect  all  that  hss  beon  spoken  on  this  nb. 
ject  by  Socrates  or  Plato,  by  Cicero  or  Seneei, 
by  £pictetus  or  Marcus  Antoniua,  and  joAn 
coolly,  whether  St  Paul  does  not  snbslairtiallf 
exemplify,  and,  I  may  add,  infinitely  oat  do  it  all? 

Horace  hss  celebrated  the  fortitude  of  Rcgv 
lus,  in  one  of  his  most  animated  odes ;  but  it  miy 
most  soberly  be  asked,  what  was  this  fbrtituM 
of  this  pagan  hero,  when  compared  with  tint 
which  was  unconsciously  displayed  by  St  Pkoi 
in  his  way  to  Jerusalem  7  Regulus,  we  axe  laid, 
would  not  turn  his  eyes  towards  his  wife  or  his 
children.  In  his  heroism,  therefore,  he  siob 
his  humanity.  Not  so  our  apostle;  whib  he 
fears  nothing  for  himself,  he  feels  every  thisf 
for  those  around  him.  'What  mean  ye  thes  to 
weep,  and  to  break  my  heart,*  says  he,  *  fer  I 
am  ready,  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  to  die  at 
Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.* 
If  this  be  not  perfect  magnanimity,  where  wu 
it  ever  exhibited  1 

I  will  add  but  two  instances. — One  cxpresi. 
ing  the  feelings  which  were  habitual  to  himself; 
the  other  describing  that  perfection  of  goedoeH, 
which  he  wished  to  be  pursued  by  others ;  aad 
let  the  learned  infidel  find,  if  he  can,  a  parBlU 
lor  either.  In  speaking  of  himself^  after  ac- 
knowledging an  act  of  friendship  in  those  to 
whom  he  writes,  he  says,  *  Not  ae  thnogh  I 
speaMn  respect  of  want,  for  I  have  learned  ia 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  cooteot 
I  know  both  how  to  he  abased,  and  I  know  hov 
to  abound.  I  sm  instructed  both  to  be  full  and 
to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  peed, 
lean  do  all  things  throughChriat  which  strength- 
eneth  me.'  What  a  testimonial  this  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  offer  of  our  Saviour,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred !  How  consammately 
does  it  evince,  tliat  when  he  engaged  to  fulfil 
that  deepest  of  human  desires,  the  thirst  of  hap. 
piness,  he  promised  no  more  then  he  was  in- 
finitely sble  to  perform !  The  apostle's  exhor- 
tation to  others,  is  no  less  worthy  of  attention. 
*  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  thiuga  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  wbaleoevsr  thinge 
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mn  just,  wbfttMiever  thingfi  are  pure,  whtteoefer 
things  arc  lo?eljr,  whatsoever  thingB  are  of  good 
ivport — If  there  be  sny  virtue,  if  there  be  any 
prmise,  think  on  tlioM  thingra.*  In  what  hiiinsn 
words  did  genuine  moral  feelings  ever  more 
completely  einbodv  itself?  Arc  they  not,  as  it 
werv,  the  very  soulsnd  body  of  true  philosophy? 
Bat  what  philosopher,  before  him,  after  such  a 
ksaon  to  his  pupils,  could  have  dared  to  add  the 
words  which  immediately  follow  ? — *  The  tilings 
which  ye  have  both  learned  and  received,  and 
heard  and  seen  in  nic,  </o,  and  the  God  of  peace 
shall  be  with  you.* 

This  is  a  moat  imperfect  portion  of  that  body 
of  internal  evidence,  which  even  the  most  gene- 
ral Tiew  of  Christianity  presses  on  the  attentive 
and  candid  mind  :  and  with  even  this  before  us, 
may  it  not  be  boldly  asked,  what  else  like  this 
has  come  within  human  knowledge  ?  On  thene 
characters  of  the  gospel  then,  let  the  infidel  fair- 
ly try  his  strength.  Let  him  dispi  ove,  if  ho  can, 
the  sorrespondence  between  the  wishes  of  philo> 
sophy,  and  the  achievements  of  Christianity,  or 
destroy  the  identity  of  that  common  view  of 
man*s  chief  good,  and  paramount  happiness. 
Let  him  account,  if  he  can,  fur  theiie  unexampled 
oongruities,  »n  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  or  let  him  oven  plau- 
sibly elude  the  matter-of-fact  evidence  to  this 
truth,  which  arises  from  Su  PauPs  character. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  the  pious  ChriMiian  enjoy 
his  sober  triumph  in  that  sytitein,  which  not  in 
Sc  Paul  only,  but  in  all  its  true  votaries,  in 
every  age  and  nation,  it  has  produced — *  a  hope 
full  of  immortality,* — *  a  peace  which  passcth 
all  understanding,* — *  a  wisdom  pure  and  pcacc- 
tble,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  with6ut  partiality,  and 
without  hypocrisy.* 

If  any  difficulty,  attending  particular  doctrines 
of  Chriaiianity,  should  present  itself;  it  will  be 
well  first  to  inquire,  whether  the  doctrine  in 
question  be  really  Christian  ?  and  tiiis  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  disfwssionatc  and  impartial 
reeurrenco  to  the  Scriptures  lhemsclvcf>,  parti- 
sularly  the  New  Testament.    Whatever  is  clear- 
ly asserted  there,  f!>llows  inevitably  from  the 
estiblished  divinity  of  that  which  contains  it. 
And  in  what  conceivable  case  can,  not  only  hu- 
mility, but  rational  consistency,  be  more  wisely 
exercised,  than  in  receiving,  without  question, 
the  obvious  parts,  and  then  no  doubt  can  bo  en- 
tertained respecting  the  whole.     Happy  had  it 
been  for  the  Christian  world,  had  this  self-evi- 
dent  maxim   been  practically  attended  to ;  for 
then  what  dispute  could  possibly  have  arisen 
about — *  that  Word  which  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  being  also  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  evermore  ?*     Or  whether  the   Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  we  are 
baptiKod,  must   not  be  essentially  divine  7     Or 
whether  there  can  bo  any  misconception  in  what 
the  redeemed  in  heaven  make  the  subjnct  of 
their  eternal  song :  *  that  the  Lamb  which  was 
slain,  had  redeemed  them  to  God  by  his  blond, 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation  7* 

That  plain  and  aimplo  readers  think  they  find 
each  other's  doctrines  clearly  set  forth  in  the  sa- 
cred volume,  ia  a  matter  of^  fact,  authenticated 


by  abundant  evidence ;  and  that,  where  thejr 
have  been  disputed,  those  who  have  agreed  in 
holding  them,  have  evidently  derived  a  deeper 
influence  from  Christianity,  both  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  lives,  and  the  comfort  of  their  minds, 
than  those  who  have  rejected  them, — if  it  could 
not  be  substantiated  by  innumerable  proofs, 
would  be  aliuost  self««vidcnt,  on  a  merely  theo- 
retic view  of  the  two  cases.  For  who  ever  de- 
rived either  partial  strength,  or  mental  comfort, 
from  indulging  a  habit  of  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tion !  And  who  but  such  have,  in  any  age  of 
the  church,  questioned  the  doctrines  of^  our  Sa- 
viour*B  divinity,  tlie  three  fold  distinction  in  the 
divine  nature,  or  the  expiatory  efiicacy  of  Christ's 
one.  oblation  of  himself^  once  offered  for  the  $in» 
of  the  whole  world  ? 

The  Scriptures  are  so  explicit  on  the  last  men- 
tioned groat  doctrine  of  our  religion,  that  we  are 
not  lefl  to  infer  its  truth  and  certainty  as  we 
might  almost  do  fr6m  the  obvious  exigencies  of 
human  nature.  That  guilt  is  one  of  the  deepest 
of  the  natural  feelings,  will  not  be  disputed ; 
and,  that  the  sense  of  guilt  has  been,  in  every 
age  and  nation  a  source  of  the  deepest  horrors, 
and  has  suggested  even  still  more  horrible  me- 
thods of  appeasing  Uie  perturbed  mind,  can  be 
qaestionud  by  none  who  is  acquainted,  however 
Hlightly,  with  the  history  of  the  world.  Atheists 
in  pagon  countries  have  made  this  very  fact  tho 
QTca^i  apology  for  their  impiety,  charging  upon 
religion  itttolf  the  dismal  superstitions,  whith 
appeared  to  them  to  arise  from  it  And  Flu* 
tarch,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  heatl\pn 
moralists,  concludes  that  even  Atheism  itself  is 
preferable  to  that  superstitious  dread  of  the  gods, 
which  ho  saw  impelling  so  many  wretched  vic- 
tims to  daily  and  hourly  self  torture.  The  fact 
is,  no  misery  incident  to  man  involves  cither 
^renter  depth,  or  complication,  than  that  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  And  a  system  of  religion, 
which  would  have  lefl  this  unprovided  for,  we 
rnay  venture  to  pronounce,  would  have  been  ut- 
terly unsuitable  to  man,  and,  therefore,  utterly 
unworthy  of  tho  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

How  appositely  to  this  awful  feeling,  does  the 
doctrine  of  tiic  atonement  come  into  tho  christian 
system  !     How  astonishingly  has  even  its  gene- 
ral belief  chased  from  the  christian  world  those 
superstitious  phantoms  with  which  paganism 
ever  has  been,  and  even  at  this  day  is,  haunted ! 
But  above  all,  what  relief  has  it  afTurded  to  tho 
humble  penitent !     *  This,'  said  the  pious  Me- 
lancthon,  *  can  only  be  understood  in  conflicts  ' 
of  conscience.'     It    is   most  true.    Let  those 
therefore,  who  have  never  felt  such  conflicts, 
beware  how  they  despise  what  they  may  yet  be 
impelled  to  resort  to,  as  the  only  ceitain  stay 
and  prop  of  their  sinking  spirits.     *  It  is  a  fear, 
ful  thing,'  says  an  inspired  writer,  *to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  (vod.'     Against  this  fear 
to  what  resource  could  we  trust,  but  that  which 
the  mercy  of  God   has  no  less  clearly  revealed 
to  us?     'Seeincf,  then,  that  wo  have  a  great 
high  priest  that  is  passed  tor  us  into  the  heavens, 
Jesus  tho  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our  pro- 
fession ;  for  wo  have  not  a  high  priest  who  can 
not  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  Bin.    Let  us,  theleCoI«^  cofu«  boldly  ta 
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the  throne  of  grmce,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy 
and  find  grace  to  help  us  in  time  of  need.* 


CHAP.  XVII. 

The  use  of  hUlory  in  teaehinfr  the  choice  of  fa- 
vourite*.— Flattery. ^-Our  taste  improved  in 
the  arts  of  adulation. — The  dangers  ofjlattery 
sxempli/ied. 

It  is  not  from  the  history  of  good  princes 
alone,  that  signal  instruction  may  be  reaped. 
The  lives  of  the  criminal  and  unfortunate,  com- 
monly unfortunate  because  criminal,  will  not  be 
read  in  vain.  They  are  instructive,  not  only  by 
detailing  the  personal  calamities  with  which  the 
misconduct  was  followed,  but  by  exhibiting  that 
misconduct  as  the  source  oi*  the  alienation  of  the 
hearts  of  their  subjects ;  and  of\cn  as  the  re- 
mote, sometimes  as  the  immediate,  cause  of  ci- 
vil commotions  and  revolutions. 

But  caution  is  to  be  learned,  not  from  their 
vices  only,  but  from  their  weaknesses  and  er- 
rors; fVom  their  false  judgments,  their  ignorance 
of  bnman  nature,  their  narrow  views  arising 
from  a  bad  education,  their  judging  from  particU 
information,  deciding  from  infused  prejudices, 
and  acting  on  party  principles ;  their  being  ha- 
bituated to  consider  petty  unconnected  dctailti, 
instead  of  taking  in  the  great  aggregate  of  pub- 
lic concerns ;  their  imprudent  choice  of  minis- 
ters,  their  aohappy  spirit  of  favouritism,  their 
preference  of  selfish  flatterers  to  disinterested 
counsellors,  and  making  the  associates  of  their 
pleasures  the  dispensers  of  justice  and  tlie  mi- 
nisters of  public  atfairs.* 

*Tis  by  that  close  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  men  which  history  supplies,  that  a 
prince  must  learn  how  to  avoid  a  jealous  Soja- 
nus,  a  vicious  Tigellinus,  a  corrupt  Spensf^r  and 
Gavaslon,  a  rapacious  Epsum  and  l)udley,  a 
pernicious  D'Ancrc,  and  ambitious  Wolsey,  a 
profligate  Buckingham ;  wo  allude  at  once  to 
the  minister  of  the  first  James,  and  to  the  still 
more  profligate  Buckingham  of  the  Second 
Charles ;  a  tyrannical  Richelieu,  a  crafly  Ma. 
zarin,  a  profuse  Louvois,  an  intriguing  Ursini, 
an  inciBcient  Chamiilard,  an  imperious  duchess 
of  MarlUorough,  and  a  supple  Masham. 

History  presents  frequent  instances  of  an  in- 
consistency not  uncommon  in  human  nature, — 
-sovereisrns  the  most  arbitrary  to  their  subjects, 
tliemselves  the  tools  of  favourites.  Ho  who  treat- 
ed  his  people  with  disdain,  and  his  parliaments 
with  contempt,  was,  in  turn,  the  slave  of  Arran, 
of  Car,  and  of  Villiers.  His  grandson,  who  boldly 
intrenched  on  the  liberties  of  his  country,  was 
himself  governed  by  the  Cabal. 

U  may  sound  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  in  a 
period  of  society,  when  characters  arc  less 
strongly  marked,  a  sovereign  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, in  more  danger  of  choosing  wrong.  In 
our  days,  and  under  our  constitution,  indeed,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  err  so  widely,  as  to  select, 

*  Tlie  Romans  st^eni  to  have  had  Juiit  ulonn  of  the 
fiirnity  of  character  and  office  AttachfHl  to  Um  ft-iend  of 
A  iviiiee  by  denominatiog  him,  nut  favourite.  Imt  parti- 
ceps  curarifm. 


for  ministers,  men  of  such  atroeioni  chanckii 
as  those  who  have  been  just  held  ap  to  liriwii 
tion.  The  very  improvement  of  society,  lhaa. 
fore,  has  caused  the  question  to  become  om  oft 
much  nicer  kind.  It  is  no  longer  a  cboies  bs- 
tween  men,  whose  outward  characters  exhihil  a 
monstrous  disproportion  to  each  other.  A  bold 
oppressor  of  the  people,  the  people  would  not  ea. 
dure.  A  violent  infringer,  on  the  eonstilutioo,  Ifae 
parliament  would  not  tolerate.  But  still  out oliliit 
class,  from  which  the  election  must  be  nude, 
the  moral  dispositions,  the  political  tendenoei, 
and  the  religious  principles  of  fnen  may  difler 
so  materially,  that  the  choice  may  ■erionsly  if 
feet  at  once,  the  credit  and  happiness  of  tb 
prince,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Tbee» 
duct  of  good  and  bad  men  will  always  fanuA 
no  inconsiderable  means  of  distinction ;  yet  it 
a  time  when  gross  and  palpable  enormiiiei  lit 
less  likely  to  be  endured,  it  is  the  more  nrrst 
ry  for  a  prince  to  be  able  accurately  lo  diacri. 
niinate  the  shades  of  the  characters  of  polilie 
men. 

While,  therefore,  every  tendency  to  art  or 
dissimulation  should  be  reprobated,  the  mat 
exact  caution  should  be  inculcated,  and  tfat 
keenest  discernment  cultivated,  in  the  rojil 
education.  All  that  can  improve  the  judgment 
shorpen  the  penetration,  or  give  enlarged  views 
of  the  human  mind,  should  be  put  in  exercin. 
A  princo  should  possess  that  sort  of  sight, 
which,  while  it  takes  in  remote  views,  aceorate- 
ly  distinguishes  near  objects.  To  the  eye  of 
the  lynx,  which  no  minnlencss  can  elude,  shooU 
be  added  that  of  the  eagle,  which  no  brightnea 
can  blind,  for  whatever  dazzles  darkens.  He 
should  acquire  that  justness,  as  well  ss  extent 
of  mind,  which  should  enable  him  to  study  Ihs 
character  of  his  enemies,  and  decide  upon  thtt 
of  his  friends ;  to  penetrate  keenly,  but  not  ia- 
vidiously,  into  the  designs  of  others,  and  vi^ 
lantly  to  scrutinize  his  own.  His  mind  sfaodd 
bo  stored,  not  with  shifts  and  expedients,  bat 
with  large  and  liberal  plans ;  not  with  strata- 
gems, but  resources;  not  with  subterfoges,  but 
principles ;  not  with  prejudices,  but  reasons.  He 
should  treasure  up  sound  maxims  lo  teach  him 
to  act  consistently;  bo  provided  with  steady 
measures  suited  to  the  probable  occasion,  to> 
trether  with  a  promptitude  of  mind,  prepared  to 
vary  them  eo  as  to  meet  any  contingency. 

In  no  instance  will  those  who  have  the  caic 
of  forming  ilie  royal  pupil  find  a  surer  exercise 
of  their  wisdom  and  intefijrity,  than  in  their  en- 
deavours to  guard  the  mind  from  the  deadly  poi- 
son  of  flattery.  *  Many  kings,*  says  the  witty 
South,  havo  been  destroyed  by  poison,  but  none 
has  born  so  eiBcaciously  mortal  as  that  drank 
in  by  the  ear.* 

Intellectual  taste,  it  is  true,  is  much  refined, 
sinco  the  Grecian  sophist  tried  to  cure  the  me- 
lancholy of  Alexander  by  telling  him,  that  *  Joiu 
tice  was  painted,  as  seated  near  the  throne  of 
Jupiter,  to  indicate  that  right  and  wrong  de. 
(>ended  on  the  will  of  kings;  and  all  whose  ac 
tions  ought  to  be  accounted  just,  both  by  them- 
selves and  others.* 

Compliments  are  not  now  absurd  and  extra 
vagant,  as  when  the  most  elegant  of  Roman  po- 
ets invited  his  imperisl  master  to  pick  oat  bis 
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lodfiof  amonr  the  conitalUtioni :  nor,  as 
hen  tha  bard  of  Pharaalia  offered  to  the  empe- 
bia  choice,  cither  of  the  sceptre  of  Jupiter, 
or  the  chariot  of  Apollo;  modestly  assuring  him, 
IImU  there  was  not  a  god  in  tfie  pantheon,  who 
would  not  yield  his  empire  to  him,  and  account 
it  an  Iwnoiir  to  resigrn  in  his  favour.  This  meri* 
torious  prince,  so  worthy  to  displaoa  the  gc<ls, 
was  Nero,  who  rewarded  Lucan,  not  for  his  adu- 
lation, but  for  being  a  better  poet  than  himself, 
with  a  violent  death. 

Tha  smooth  and  obsequious  Pliny  infproved 
DO  all  anterior  adulation.  Not  content  with 
making  his  emperor  the  imitator  or  the  equal 
of  .Deity,  he  makes  him  a  pattern  for  it;  pro- 
testing that  *  men  needed  to  make  no  other  pray- 
ers to  the  gods,  than  that  they  would  continue 
lo  be  as  good  and  propitious  lords  to  them  as 
Trajan  had  been.* 

But  tha  refined  aycophant  of  modern  days  is 
more  likely  to  hide  the  sctual  blemishes,  and  to 
vail  the  real  faults  of  a  prince  from  himself  than 
to  attribute  to  him  incredible  virtues  the  ascrip- 
tion of  which  would  be  too  gross  to  impose  on 
hb  discernment.  There  will  be  more  danger  of 
a  modern  courtier  imitating  the  delicacy  of  the 
iBCtent  painter,  who,  being  ordered  to  draw  the 
portrait  of  a  prince  who  had  but  one  eye,  adopt- 
ed the  conciliating  expedient  of  painting  him  in 
pfofiie- 

But  if  the  modern  flatterer  be  less  gmes,  he 
will  be,  on  that  very  account  the  more  danger- 
ooa.  The  refinement  of  his  adulation  prevents 
the  object  of  it  from  putting  himself  on  his 
fuard.  The  prince  is  led,  perhaps,  to  conceiye 
with  aelf-eomplacency  tiiat  he  is  hearing  the 
language  of  truth,  while  he  is  only  the  dupe  of 
a  more  accomplished  flatterer.  Ho  should  cspe- 
dally  beware  of  mistaking  freedom  of  manner, 
fiir  frankness  of  sentiment;  and  of  confounding 
the  artful  familiarities  of  a  doiigning  favourite, 
with  the  honest  simplicity  of  a  disinterested 
friend. 

Where,  in  odr  more  correct  day,  is  the  cour- 
tier who  would  dare  to  add  profancness  to  flat- 
tery ao  far,  as  to  declare,  as  was  done  by  the 
greateat  philosopher  this  country  over  produced, 
in  his  letter  to  prince  Charles,  that,  *  as  tlic  Fa- 
ther had  been  his  CrcaUir,  so  ho  hoped  the  Son 
would  be  his  Redeemer  ?**  But  what  a  noble 
contrast  to  this  base  and  blasphemous  servility 
in  the  chancellor  of  James,  docs  the  conduct  of 
the  chancellor  of  his  grandHon  exhibit !  The  un- 
bending  rectitude  of  Clarendon  not  only  dindain- 
ed  to  flatter,  in  his  private  intercourse,  a  master 
to  whom  however  his  pen  is  always  too  partial, 
hot  it  led  boldly  and  honestly  to  remonstrate 
against  bis  flagitious  conduct.  A  standing  ex- 
ample  for  all  times,  to  the  servants  and  rompa- 
nioni  of  kings,  ho  resolutely  reproved  his  mas- 
ter to  his  face,  while  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
defend  him,  somewhat  Vxy  strongly,  indeed,  to 
others.  Ho  boldly  besought  the  king,  *  not  to 
believe  that  he  had  a  prerogative  to  declare  vice 
to  be  virtue.*  And  in  one  of  the  noblest  speeches 
on  record,  in  answer  to  a  dishonourable  request 
of  the  king,  that  fie  would  vinit  some  of  his  ma- 
jesty's infamous  asttociatcs ;  ho  laid  before  him 

*  See  Howell's  I/>(ten. 


with  a  lof\y  sincerity,  *  the  turpitude  of  a  man 
in  his  dignified  office,  being  obliged  to  oonnte 
nance  persons  scaficialous  for  their  vices,  for 
which  b^  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  ought 
to  be  odious  and  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
church  and  state.*  In  this  instance  superior  to 
his  great  rival  Sully  ;  that  no  desire  of  pleasing 
the  king,  no  consideration  of  expediency,  could 
induce  him  to  visit  the  royal  mistresses,  or  to 
countenance  the  licentious  favourites. 

Princes  have  generally  been  greedy  of  praise 
in  a  pretty  exact  proportion  lo  the  pains  which 
they  have  taken  not  to  deserve  it.  Henry  tho 
Vllllh  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  might 
himself  be  accounted  learned.  But  his  favourite 
studies,  ins^ad  of  preserving  him  from  the  love 
of  flattery,  served  to  lay  him  open  to  it  Scholas-  * 
tic  divinity,  the  fashionable  learning  of  the 
times,  as  Bumct  observes,  suited  his  vain  and 
content iouB  temper,  and  as  ecclesiastics  were  to 
be  his  critics,  his  pursuits  of  polemical  theology 
brought  him  in  the  largest  revenue  of  praise, 
so  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  contest  between 
him  and  them,  whether  they  could  offer,  oi- 
he  could  swallow,  the  most  copious  draughts  of 
flattery. 

But  the  reign  of  James  the  firat  was  the  great 
cpocha  of  adulation  in  England;  and  a  prince 
who  had  not  one  of  the  qualities  of  a  warlike < 
and  scarcely  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  pacific  king, 
received  from  clergy  and  laity,  from  statesmen 
philosophers,  and  men  of  Icttera,  praisea  notonl^ 
utterly  repugnant  to  truth  and  virtue,  but  di 
rectly  contrary  to  that  frankness  of  manners, 
and  magnanimity  of  spirit,  which  had  formerly 
characterized  Englishmen.  This  ascription  of 
all  rights,  and  all  talents,  and  all  virtues,  to  a 
prince,  bold  through  fear,  and  presumptuous  be- 
cause he  wished  to  conceal  his  own  pusillanimi- 
ty, rebounded,  as  was  but  just,  on  the  flatterers; 
who,  in  return  for  their  adulation,  were  treated 
by  him  with  a  contempt,  which  not  the  boldest 
of  his  predecessors  had  ever  ventured  to  mani- 
fest. His  inquiry  of  his  company  at  dinner, 
whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects*  money 
when  he  needed  it,  without  the  formality  of  par- 
liament, indicates  that  one  object  was  always 
uppermost  in  his  mind  ;*  his  familiar  intercourse 
was  employed  in  diving  into  the  private  opinions 
of  men,  to  discover  to  what  length  his  oppressive 
schemes  might  be  carried  ;  and  his  public  con. 
duct  occupied  in  putting  those  schemes  into 
practice. 

But  the  royal  person  whom  we  presume  to  ad- 
vise,  may,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  her 
sex,  have  more  complicated  dangers  to  resist ; 
against  which  her  mind  should  be  early  forti- 
fied. The  dangers  of  adulation  are  doubled, 
when  the  female  character  is  combined  with  the 
royal.  Even  the  vigorous  mind  of  the  great 
Elizabeth  did  not  guard  her  against  the  power 
ful  assaults  of  the  flattery  paid  to  her  person. 
That  masculine  spirit  was  as  much  the  slave  of 
the  most  cgrpgious  vanity,  as  the  weajcest  of  her 
sex  could  have  liecn.  All  her  admirable  prn 
dcnce  and  profound  policy,  could  not  preserve 
her  from  the  childl:ili  and  silly  levity  with  which 

*  Thi'  n'qiilnition  was  alluiiirctl  in  a  ptirasc  a^  di?ci:iit- 
inely  wrvil'f,  by  lii»<lK»p  Nolle;  sn  it  wa<f  plcahaaiiy 
cvatti'd  by  .\nJrew8. 
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•he  greedily  invited  the  compIimenU  of  the  urt- 

ful  miniatcr  of  her  more  beAutifuI  rival.     Even 

that  gross  instance  of  Mclvii's  extravagance  en. 

chanted  her,  when,  as  she  was  playing  on  Ma- 
ry's favourite  instrument,  (or  the  purpose  of  be- 

ing  overheard  by  him,  the  disscmbting  courtier 

alTected  to  bo  so  ravished  by  her  skill,  as  lo  burst 

iuto  her  apartment,  like  an  enraptured  man,  who 

had  forgotten  his  reverence  in  his  admiraticm. 

It  was  a  curious  combat  in  the  great  mind  of 

Elizabeth,  between   the  offended   pride  of  the 

queen,  and  the  gratified  vanity  of  the  woman ; 

bat  Melvil  knew  his  trade  in  knowing  human 

nature ; — he  calculated  justly.  The  woman  con- 
quered. 
,      Princes  have  in  all  ages  complained  that  they 

liave  been  ill  served.     But,  is  it  not  because  they 

have  not  always  carefully  selected  their  servants  7 

Is  it  not  because  they  have  too  often  bestowed 

confidence  on  the  unwise,  and  employments  on 

the  unworthy  ?  Because,  while  they  have  load- 
ed the  undeserving  with  benefits,  they  have  ne- 
glected to  reward  those  who  have  served  them 

well,  and  to  support  those  who  have  served  them 

Jong  7     Is  it  not  because  they  have  sometimes  a 

way  of  expecting  every  thing,  while  they  seem 

to  exact  nothing  7  And  have  not  too  many  been 
apt  to  consider  tiiat  the  honour  of  serving  them 
is  itself  a  sufficient  reward  7 

By  a  close  study  of  the  weaknesses  and  pas- 
sions of  a  sovereign,  crafty  and  designing  fa- 
vourites have  ever  been  on  the  watch  lo  establish 
their  own  dominion,  by  such  appropriate  means 
aa  seem  best  accommodated  to  the  turn  of  ihosc 
weaknesses  and  passions.     If  Leonoro  Concini, 
and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  obtained  the 
most  complete  ascendancy  over  their  reHpcctive 
queens,  both  probably  by  artful  flattery  at  first, 
they  allerwards  secured  and  prenerved  it  by  a 
tyranny  the  most  absolute      In  connexions  of 
this  nature,  it  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  so- 
vereign, that  the  caprice  and  the  haughtiness 
are  expected  ;  but  the  domineering  favourite  of 
Anne  exclusively  assumed  to  herself  all  these 
prerogatives  of  despotic  power,  and  exercised 
them  without  mercy,  on  the  intimidated  and 
submissive  queen ;  a  queen,  who,  wiih  mdny 
virtues,  not  having  had  the  discernment  to  find 
out,  that  the  opposite  extreme  to  what  is  wrong, 
is  commonly  wrong  also,  in  order  to  extricate 
herself  from  her  captivity  to  one  favourite,  fell 
into  the  snaros  spread  for  her  by  the  servility 
of  another.     Thus,  whether  the  imperious  duch- 
ess, or  the  obsequious  Masham,  were  lady  of  the 
ascendant,  the  sovereign  was  equally  infatuated, 
equally  misled. 

That  attachments  formed  without  judgment, 
and  pursued  without  moderation,  are  likely  to  be 
dissolved  without  reason  ;  and  thai  breaches  the 
most  trivial  in  themselves  may  be  important  in 
their  consequences,  were  never  more  fully  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  trifling  cause,  which,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  intercourse  between  tho 
above  named  queen  and  duchess,  produced  events 
tho  most  unforeseen  and  extrottrdinary.  While 
the  duke  was  fighting  her  majt>.sly*8  battles 
abroad,  and  his  duchess  supporting  his  interest 
against  a  powerful  party  at  court ;  a  pair  of  , 
fflovca  of  a  now  invention   apnt  fi rat  hv  the  mil         *  ^'^  Boi lean's  Ode  lur  la  priso  de  Namur.  by  Luaii 

Mner  to  the  favourite  (impatient  to  have  them  I  WiUiam. 


before  the  queen,  who  had  ordered  i 
pair,)  to  incensed  her  majeaty,  aa  lo  be  IhiiB. 
mediate  cause,  by  driving  the  ducheae  froBhi. 
post,  of  depriving  the  dake  of  hie  oommBd 
compelling  the  confederates  to  agree  loa 
preserving  Louis  from  the  destructioa 
awaited  him,  making  a  total  revelation  in  par. 
ties  at  home,  and  determining  the  fate  of  n> 
rope.* 

To  a  monarch  more  eager  to  ecqoiro  6im 
than  to  deserve  it,  to  pension  a  poet  wiO  b  i 
shorter  cut  to  renown  than  to  dispense  UeMBp 
to  his  country.  £x>uis  XII.  instead  of  hayiij 
immortality  of  a  servile  bard,  earned  andeoj^. 
cd  the  appellation  oT  father  pf  ku  ffiyU ;  ikt 
people  whom  his  brilnant  saccessor,  Lonia  Ik 
ffreatt  drained  and  plundered,  or  in  the  empivtie 
language  of  the  prophet,  petted  and  seaiienih 
provide  money  for  his  wars,  his  mistressei>  Ui 
buildings,  and  his  spectacles.  Posterity,  bov. 
ever,  has  done  justice  to  both  kings,  and  U  Hn 
aime  is  remembiered  with  sfiectionateTeneralJaB, 
while  U  grand  is  regarded  as  the  fiibrieetoraf 
the  ruin  of  his  race.  * 

How  totally  must  adulation  have  binntod  Iht 
delicacy  of  the  latter  prince,  when  be  ooofdrhi 
himself  up  with  his  two  royal  hifCori^nphen 
Boileau  and  Racine,  to  hear  them  read  portioH 
of  his  own  history.     Deservedly  high  stmi 
the  reputation  of  these  two  fine  geniuses,  in  the 
walks  of  poetry,  was  that  history  likely  lo  coo* 
vey  much  truth  or  instruction  to  posterity,  which 
after  being  composed  by  two  pensicmed  poeli 
was  read  by  them  to  the  monarch,  who  was  to 
be  the  hero  of  the  tale  7    Sovereigns,  indeed 
may  elect  poets  to  record  their  exploits,  bat  nb- 
jects  will  read  historisns. 

The  conquest  of  every  town  and  village  mi 
celebrated  by  Boileau  in  hvperbolic  song;  and 
the  whole  fiantheon  ransacked  for  deiliesf  who 
might  furnish  some  faint  idea  of  the  gkiries  ot 
the  immortal  Louis. — The  time,  however,  looa 
arrived,  when  the  author  of  the  adulatory  ode 
on  the  taking  of  Namur,  in  which  the  king  and 
the  gods  were  again  identified,  was  aseomplete* 
ly  overturned  by  the  incomparable  travesty  of 
our  witty  Prior,  as  the  conqueror  of  Nannir  mm 
self  was,  by  its  glorious  deliverer — 


Little  Will,  tlic  immiree  of  Fraiiee, 
No  godhead,  but  the  first  of  men.t 


and 


A  prince  should  bo  accustomed  to 
know  things  as  they  really  are,  and  shoold  bi 
taught  to  dread  that  state  of  delusion  in  wbieh 
the  monarch  is  the  only  person  ignorant  of  what 
is  doing  in  his  kingdom.  It  was  to  littls  par* 
pose  that  the  sovereign  lost  named,  when  some 
temporary  sense  of  remorse  was  excited  by  an 
aflecting  representation  of  the  miseries  of  the 
persecuted  protestants,  said,  *  that  he  hoped  God 
would  not  impute  to  him  aa  a  crime,  punish- 
ments which  he  had  not  commanded.*  Delusive 
hope  !  It  wa<(  crime  enough  for  a  king  to  be  ig- 
norant of  what  was  passing  in  his  dominions. 

There  have  been  few  princes  so  ilI*disposed, 
as  not  to  have  been  made  worse  by  unmeasured 

*  Rxamen  du  Prince. 
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flattery.  Even  wmie  of  the  moit  depraved  Ro- 
nui  emperora  be^n  their  career  with  a  fair 
oromiae.  Tiberius  net  out  with  being  mild  and 
pmdent ;  and  even  Nero,  fur  a  conBiderable  time, 
«itlwr  wore  the  maik,  or  di  i  not  need  it.  While 
Bb  two  Tirtaoue  friends  maintained  their  entire 
iii6iience,  every  thing  looked  favourable. — But 
wlien  his  lycophantJi  hid  succeeded  in  makinj^ 
Seneca  an  object  of  ridicule ;  end  when  Tigd. 
linufl  was  preferred  to  Burrhus  all  that  followed 
wee  a  natural  consequence.  The  abject  slavery 
of  the  people,  the  servile  decrees  of  the  senate, 
the  obecauious  acquiescence  of  the  court,  the 
proatrmte  homoge  of  every  order,  all  concurred 
to  bring  out  his  vices  in  thteir  full  luxuriance, 
■nd  Rome,  as  was  but  just,  became  the  victim 
of  the  fnoaater  she  had  pampered.  Tacitus,  with 
his  usoal  honest  indignation,  declares,  that  as 
often  as  the  emperor  commanded  banishincntN 
or  drdered  assassinations,  so  oflen  were  thanks 
■nd  aacriliceB  decreed  to  the  gods ! 

But,  in  oar  happier  days,  as  subjects,  it  is 
presamed,  indulge  no  such  propensities,  so  un- 
der  our  happier  constitution,  have  they  no  such 
opportunities.  Yet  powerful,  though  gentler, 
and  almost  unapparent  moans,  may  bo  em  ploy ' 
id  to  weaken  the  virtue,  and  injure  the  fame  of 
a  prince.  To  degrade  his  chaructcr,  he  need 
Qoly  be  led  into  one  vice,  idleness ;  and  be  at- 
tacked by  one  weapon,  flattery.  Indiscriminate 
acquiescence  and  soothing  adulation  will  lay  his 
mind  open  to  the  incursion  of  every  evil  with- 
oat  his  being  aware  of  it ;  for  his  table  is  not  the 
place  where  he  expects  to  nicot  an  enemy,  con> 
aequently,  he  is  not  ou  his  guard  against  him. 
And  where  he  is  thus  ptiwcz  fully  assailed,  the 
kindest  nature,  the  best  intentions,  the  genticHt 
manners,  and  tlie  mildest  diH})o8itionH,  cannot 
be  depended  on  for  pn-sorving  him  I'roin  those 
VBTj  corruptions,  to  which  the  worst  pro|>enRitics 
lead;  and  there  is  a  degree  of  facility,  which,  from 
softness  of  temper,  becomes  iinbucility  of  mind. 

For  there  is  hardly  a  fault  a  sovereign  can 
commit,  to  which  flattery  may  not  incline  him. 
It  impels  to  opposite  vices:  to  apatliy  and  egot- 
ism, the  natural  failings  of  the  great;  to  am- 
bition which  inflames  tiie  heart,  to  anger  which 
distorts  it,  to  hardness  whic4i  deadens,  and 
to  selfishness  which  degrades  it.  lie  should  bu 
taught,  as  the  intrepid  Massilon*  taught  his 
youthful  prince,  that  the  flattery  of  the  courtier, 
contradictory  as  tlie  assertion  may  seem,  is 
little  less  dangerous  than  the  disloyalty  of  tlio 
rebel.  Both  would  betray  him  ;  and  the  crime 
of  him  who  would  dethrone,  and  of  him  who 
would  debase  his  prince,  however  they  may 
differ  in  a  political,  differ  but  little  in  a  moral 
view :  nay,  the  ill  efTucts  of  the  traitor's  rrhnc 
may,  to  the  prince  at 'least,  be  bounded  by  time, 
while  the  consequences  of  tJie  flatterer's  may  ex. 
tend  to  eternity. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Religion  neccBULry  to  (he  wtll-heing  of  slates. 

Tub  royal    pupil   should  be   informed,  that 

*  flvtj  Munilnn'ii  Snrinnnii,  aboumlins  e<iaBlly  in  tlw 
•ubiitnmt  piety  and  the  lictmsl  eluquenoe. 
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there  are  some  half  Christians,  and  half  phib 
■ophers,  who  wish,  without  incurring  the  dis. 
credit  of  renouncing  religion,  to  strip  it  of  Its 
value,  by  lowering  its  usefulness.  They  have 
been  at  much  pains  to  produce  a  persuasion, 
that  ho»H;ver  beneficial  Christianity  may  be  to 
individuals,  and  however  properly  it  may  be 
taken  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,' it  cannot  be 
safely  brought  into  action  in  political  concerns ; 
that  the  intervention  of  its  spirit  will  rarely 
advance  the  public  good,  but  on  the  contrary 
will  often  necessarily  obstruct  it ;  and  in  par 
ticular,  that  the  glory  and  elevation  of  states 
must  be  unavoidably  attended  with  some  viola, 
tion  even  of  those  laws  of  morality,  which,  they 
allow,  ought  to  be  observed  in  other  cases.* 

These  assertions,  resjiecting  the  political  dis- 
advantages of  religion,  have  not  been  urged 
merely  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christian 
principles,  the  Bolingbrokes,  the  Ilobbeses,  and 
the  Gibbons  :  but  there  is  a  more  sober  class  of 
sceptics,  ranged  under  the  banners  of  a  very 
learned  and  ingenious  sophist,!  who  have  not 
scrupled  to  maintain,  that  the  author  of  Chris- 
tianity has  actually  forbidden  us  to  improve  the 
condition  of  this  world,  to  take  any  vigorous 
steps  f^jr  preventing  its  misery,  or  advancing  its 
glory.  Another  writer,  an  elej^ninl  wit,  but 
whimsical  and  superficial,  though  doubtless  a 
sincere  Christian,!  who  would  be  shocked  at 
the  excess  to  which  impiety  has  carried  the 
position,  has  yet  afforded  some  countenance  to 
it,  by  intimating,  that  God  has  given  to  men  a 
religion  which  is  incomfMitible  with  the  whole 
economy  of  that  world  which  ho  has  created, 
and  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  lo  place 
them.  Ho  allows,  that  •  government  is  essen- 
tial to  men,  and  yet  asserts,  that  it  cannot  bo 
manaj^ed  without  certain  decrees  of  violence, 
corruption,  and  imposition,  which  yet  Christi- 
anity  strictly  forbids.  That  perpetual  patience 
under  injuries,  must  every  day  provoke  new  in- 
sults, and  injuries,  yet  is  this,  says  ho,  enjoined.* 

The  same  ponitions  are  also  repeatedly  affirm- 
ed, by  a  later,  more  solid,  and  must  admirable 
writer,  whose  very  able  defence  of  the  divine 
authority  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, naturally  obtains  credit  for  any  opinions 
which  arc  honoured  with  his  supfMrt. 

It  may  be  exfwctod,  that  those  who  advance 
such  propositions,  should  at  least  produce  proofs 
from  history,  that  those  states,  in  the  govern- 
ment if  which  Christian  principles  have  been 
most  CL^spicuous,  other  circumstances  beim^ 
equal,  have  either  failed  through  error,  or  sunk 
through  imf>oicnce  ;  or  in  some  other  way  'lave 
su^oted  from  introducing  principles  into  trans- 
actions to  which  they  were  inapplicab/c. 

But  how  little  th«  avowed  sceptic,  or  even  the 
paradoxical  Christian  seems  to  understand  the 
genius  of  our  religon ;  and  how  erroneous  is  their 
conception  of  the  true  elementary  principles  of 

•  It  woro  to  hf-  wi*<liHtl  that  rroniwoll  hail  hcen  tlic 
only  rnU't  ivhn  helii,  thnt  thi*  rulos  nf  innrshty  must !« 
fhHiM.Mi'HMi  with  on  (ip^nt  utilitical  f>cca»>inrRf. 

t  Mr.  IJayle. 

I  KJonim:  J>-nyiH.  It  in  triw.  he  put.-*  t^e  remark  in  thi* 
month  of  '  rofiriiHl  aii<|  spcciilativo  olw-trvcrH.'  Rut  he 
aAi!rwnnlsaf1iriii:4  in  his  own  proper  pc*foa—  That  «arA 
u  imieed  the  Christian  KcedalUon. 
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political  prosperity,  we  learn  from  one,  who  was 
aa  able  as  either  to  dotermino  on  the  case.  He 
who  was  not  only  a  polilician  but  a  kin^,  and 
eminently  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  both 
characters,  has  assured  us,  that  righteousness 
EXALTBTH  A  NATION.  And  docs  not  evory  in- 
stinct of  the  unsophisticated  heart,  and  every 
clear  result  of  dispassionate  and  enlargred  ob- 
servation, unite  in  adopting^  as  a  moral  axiom 
this  divinely  recorded  aphorism  7 

It  would,  indeed,  be  stranf^rc,  if  the  great 
Author  of  all  thinfi^s  had  admitted  such  an 
anomaly  in  his  moral  government;  if  in  direct 
contradiction  to  U)at  moral  ordination  of  causes 
and  eficcls,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
religion  and  virtue  generally  tend,  in  the  way 
of  natural  consequence,  tu  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, irreligion  and  vice,  to  diacomfiture  and 
misery,  the  Almighty  should  have  estabiistiod 
the  directly  opposite  tendenciod,  in  the  case 
of  those  multiplicatiuns  of  individuals,  which 
are  called  civil  communities.  It  is  a  sup- 
position so  contrary  to  the  divine  procedure, 
in  every  other  instance,  that  it  would  require  to 
be  proved  by  inconlcstibic  evidence.  It  would 
indeed  amount  to  a  concession,  that  the  moral 
Author  of  the  world  had  ap^iointcd  a  premium 
OS  it  were,  for  vice  and  irreligion  ;  the  very  idea 
is  profanencss.  Happily  it  is  clearly  contrary 
also  both  to  reason  and  experience.  Providence, 
tlie  ordinations  of  which  will  ever  exhibit  marks 
of  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  proportion  to  the 
care  with  which  they  are  explored,  has,  in  this 
instance,  as  well  as  in  others,  made  our  duty 
coincident  with  our  happiness :  has  furrfishcd  us 
with  an  additional  motive  for  pursuing  that 
conrsc,  which  is  indispensable  to  our  eternal 
welfare,  by  rendering  it,  in  the  case  both  of  in- 
dividuals und  of  communities,  productive  also 
of  (em|X)ral  good.  It  was  not  enough  to  make 
the  paths  of  virtue  lead  to  *the  fuhiess  of  joy* 
hearaOer,  they  are  even  now  rendered  to  those  who 
walk  in  them,  '  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  most  established  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  tha<ie  dispositions  of  mind,  and 
principles  of  conduct,  which  both  dirttctly  and 
indirectly,  lend  to  promote  the  good  order  of 
civil  communities,  are,  in  general,  produced  or 
strong llicncd  by  religion.  The  same  temper  of 
mind  widch  disjioses  u  man  to  fear  God,  prompts 
him  to  hooiiiir  the  king.  The  same  pride,  sell- 
nujllciency,  and  imputieiice  of  controul,  which 
are  commonly  the  umi  and  origin  of  impiety, 
aaturaiiy  produce  civil  insubordination  and  dis- 
coatent.  One  of  tho  most  acuto  of  our  politica! 
writers  has  stated,  tliat  all  government  mats  on 
opinioh;  on  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  mane 
of  the  people,  of  the  rigid  to  power  in  their  go- 
vernors,  or  ia  the  opinion  of  its  being  their 
own  interesl  to  obetj.  Now,  religion  naturally 
'X>nfiru)s  both  these  principles;  and  thereby 
atrengthcfls  the  very  foundations  of  the  powers 
of  government  It  cKtablishcs  the  right  to 
power  of  governors,  by  leaching,  that  *  there  is 
no  power  but  of  G<xl ;'  it  confirms  in  snbjecis 
the  sense  of  its  bein^  their  interest  to  obey  by 
tho  Dowerful  interventk>nof  its  higher  sanctions 
and  rewarda :  *thoy  that  resist  shall  receive  to 
tboaiBclvos  condemnation^^ 


Religion  teaches  men  to  oooaider  their  k(  n 
life,  as  a  station  assigned  to  them,  by  Hin,«Wo 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  creatures  aa  be  eilL 
It  therefore  tends  to  prevent  in  the  great  niM 
of  the  community  which  must  ever  be  conpa 
ratively  speaking,  poor,  the  dispoMtion  to  npiM 
at  the  more  favoured  lot,  and  superior  oomftrti 
of  tho  fiigher  orders ;  a  disposition  which  is  As 
real  source  of  the  most  dangeroos  and  deadly 
dissensions. 

Religion,  again,  as  promptin|r  men  to  vinr 
all  human  events  as  under  tho  divine  direetion, 
to  regard  the  evils  of  life  as  the  dispenaation  of 
Heaven,  and  oflen  aa  capable  of  being  rendered 
conducive  to  the  most  essential  and  lasting  bene, 
fit,  disfiosies  men  to  bear  all  their  sufferingt  with 
resignation  and  cheerfulness.  Whereas,  od  Ibe 
contrary,  they  who  are  not  under  its  power,  are 
oflcn  inclined  to  revenge  on  their  rulers,  tb 
misfortunes,  which  unavoidably  result  fromna. 
tural  causes,  as  well  as  those  which  may  be 
moro  reasonably  supposed  to  have  owed  their 
existence  to  human  imprudence  and  actual  mik 
conduct. 

Again,  if  from  contemplating  these  qnesUoae 
in  their  principles  and  elements,  we  prooeed  l» 
view  them,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  and 
illustrated  by  history  and  experience,  we  shall 
find  the  same  positions  established  with  equal 
clearness  and  force.  Is  there  any  prDpositioB 
more  generally  admitted,  than  that  political 
commimitics  tend  to  decay  and  disaolution,  ia 
pro|>ortion  to  tho  corruption  of  their  moraliT 
How  oflen  lias  the  authority  of  the  poet  been 
adduced  (an  author  acute  and  just  in  hit  views 
of  lifi\  but  not  eminent  for  boing  the  friend  of 
morals  or  religion)  to  prove  Uie  inefficacy  of 
laws,  to  avert  the  progress  of  a  state's  decline 
and  fall,  while  it  should  be  carried  forward,  tuo 
surely,  in  the  downward  road,  by  the  general 
corruption  of  manners.  We  have  already  ex. 
emplifiod  thepe  truths,  in  enumerating  the  causef 
of  the  fall  of  Rome.*  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, that  state  had  owed  its  preservation  to  its  re- 
verence for  the  awful  sanction  of  an  oath.  Thu 
principle,  and  indeed  the  duty  which  is  so  closely 
connected  with  it,  of  truth  and  general  fideli^ 
to  cngagcnionts,  are  the  very  cement  which 
holds  together  societies,  and  indeed  all,  whether 
greater  or  smaller,  associations  of  men ;  and  that 
this  cla<s  of  virtues  is  founded  and  bottomed  on 
religion,  is  undeniably  evident. 

If  we  pass  from  the  page  of  history  to  a  re- 
view of  private  life,  arc  we  not  led  to  exactly 
the  same  concUisinns  ?  Where  do  the  politician!, 
who  reason  from  the  evidence  of  fads,  expect 
to  find  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  anarchy? 
Is  it  not  in  our  crowded  cfities,  in  our  laife 
manufikPiuring  towns,  where  wealth  isoAen'too 
dearly  purchased  at  tho  price  of  morality  and 
virtue  ?  And  if  we  resort  to  individual  instance!, 
who  is  the  man  of  peace  and  qoietness  7  Who 
is  the  least  inclined  to  *  meddle  with  them  that 
are  given  to  chanire  V  Is  it  not  the  man  of  reli- 
gious  and  domestic  habits  whose  very  connex- 
ions, pursuits  and  hopes,  are  so  many  pledges 
for  his  adherence  to  tho  cause  of  civil  order 
and  to  the  support  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  his  country  ? 

•  caisp,  viii. 
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It  IS  the  mora  extraordinary  that  any  writers, 
nol  deliberately  hostile  to  tJie  cause  of  religion 
and  virtoc,  should  have  givBn  any  decree  of 
eoaotenance  to  the  pernicious  error,  which  wc 
Have  been  so  lon^  combating ;  bocauee  the  oppo- 
■ilr  opinion  has  been  laid  dotvn  ns  an  incontcsti- 
Ue  aiiom,  by  those  who  will  not  be  suspected 
of  any  citravagant  zeal  for  tlie  credit  of  rcliirion, 
bat,  wlio  speak  the  dictatcii  of  strong  sense  and 
«ieep  obeerTation.  Hear  then  the  able,  but  pro- 
fligate Machiavcl — *  Those  princes  and  com- 
iiKmwealths,'who  would  keep  their  governments 
entire  and  uncorrupt,  are  above  all  things,  to 
hare  a  carp  of  religion  and  its  ceremonies,  and 
preserve  them  in  due  vencVatioii,  for  in  tlie  tchole 
world,  there  is  not  a  greater  si^n  of  imminent 
ruin,  than  wlien  God  and  his  worship  arc  de- 
•piecd.* — *  A  prince  therefore,  ought  most  accu- 
rately to  regard,  that  his  religion  be  well-founded, 
and  then  his  government  will  last ;  for  there  is 
no  surer  way,  than  to  keep  tliat  good  and  united. 
Whatever  therefore  occurs,  that  may  any  way 
be  extended  to  the  advantages  and  reputation  of 
the  religion  tliey  design  to  establish,  by  ail 
neans,  they  are  to  be  propafratcd  and  encou- 
raged ;  and  tlio  wiser  the  prince,  the  more  sure 
it  is  to  be  done.* — '  And  if  this  core  of  divine 
eorahip  were  regardiid  by  christian  princes,  ac- 
cording to  tho  precepts  and  instructions  of  him 
irbo  gave  it  at  first,  the  stales  and  comfiion- 
vealths  of  Chriistcndom  would  be  much  more 
Uppy  and  firm.'* 

Machiavel,  it  will  be  said,  was  at  once  an  in- 
idel  and  a  hypocrite,  who  did  nut  bulicve  the 
ruth  of  that  religion,  the  oopcrvancn  of  which 
le  ■olioitoiuly  cnA>reed.  Dc  it  so ;  it  still  de. 
locts  nothing  from  the  force  of  tJie  argument  as 

0  tho  politiul  uses  of  religion. — For  if  the  mere 
brma  and  institutions,  the  nntward  and  visible 
igna,  of  Christianity,  were  acknowledged  to  hn, 
tS  they  really  are,  of  fio  great  value,  by  Ihiw 
ihrewd  politician,  what  might  not  be  the  effect 
if  its  *  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ?* 

When  two  able  men  of  totally  opposite  prin- 
:iplea  and  characters,  {tinted ly  agree  in  any 
jnpwtant  topic,  there  in  ^  strong  presumption 
iiat  they  meet  in  a  truth.  Such  an  unlooked 
or  coniurmity  may  bo  fcnmd,  in  two  writcr»,  so 
iecidedly  opposite  to  eacii  olhrr,  as  our  incom- 
parable bishup  Butler,  and  tho  Florentine  sccre- 
lary  above  cited.  Who  will  suspect  Butler  of 
>eing  a  visionary  enthusiast  ?  Yet  has  he  drawn 

1  most  beautiful  picture  of  tho  happiness  of  an 
maginary  state,  which  should  be  jM'rfectly  vir- 
sKNis  ibr  a  succession  of  ages.  *  In  such  a  state,* 
M  insists,  there  would  he  no  faction.  Public  de- 
emiinations  would  really  be  the  result  of  united 
visdom.  All  would  contribute  to  the  general 
irosperity,  and  each  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
»wn  virtue.  Injustice,  force,  and  fraud,  would  be 
mknown — Such  a  kingdom  would  influence  the 
fhole  earth  ;  tho  head  of  it  indeed  would  be  a 
iniversa]  monarch,  in  a  nrw  sense,  and  all  people, 
lefimte,  and  latiffuanef  nhould  serve  Aim.'t 

The  profound   Bufler,  was  indeed,  too  great 
n  adept  in  tlie  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 

•  Machiavel'p  Di«our«»ji  nn  I.iv-^*. 

t  Tins  is  only  a  short  sbntract  of  this  finn  fmnMCP,  to 
In  wlwla  of  which  the  rraiiiT  in  it'forrcil.  Butler's  Ana- 
PSjr,  part  first,  rbap.  iii.  p.  ^J,  and  ful lowing. 


'  too  Uioroughly  versed  in  titc  whole  history  of 
!  mankind,  not  to  know,  as  he  afterwards  ohservci^ 
the  im|iossibility  without  some  miraculous  in- 
terposition, that  a  great  body  of  men  should  so 
unite  in  one  nation  and  government,  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  tliatsuch 
a  government  should  continun  unbruken  for  a 
succession  of  ages  ;  yet  supjKising  it  could  be  so, 
indeed,  such,  he  affirms,  would  be  the  certain 
effect.  And  may  v/o  not  also  afiirm,  that  even 
allowing  for  all  tTic  failings  and  imperfectiuni 
of  human  nature,  which  the  prelate  has  excluded 
from  his  hypothesis,  would  not  a  state  really 
approach  nearer  to  this  supposed  happiness,  in 
pro^Kirtion  as  it  taught  and  practised  with  more 
sedulity  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  7 

We  cordially  agree,  with  tlie  famous  Cosmo 
(ii  Medici  that  princes  cannot  govern  tlieir  states, 
by  *  counting  a  string  of  beads,  or  mumbling 
over  paternosters.*  But  wo  are,  at  the  same 
time,  equally  averse  from  the  religion  which 
assigns  such  practices  to  any  class  of  people ; 
and  from  that  ignorance  which  would  make  the 
religion  of  any  order  of  men,  especially  of  princes, 
consist  in  mere  ceremonies  and  observances. 
Charles  tho  wise,  was  at  lensl  as  sound  a  judge 
as  Cosmo  of  what  constituted  the  perfection  of 
a  royal  character,  when  ho  declared,  that,  *  if 
there  were  no  honour  and  virtue  lel\  in  tho  rest 
of  the  world,  tho  last  traces  of  them  should  bo 
found  among  princes.*  There  should  indeed* 
bo  fjund  in  the  royal  character,  an  innate  gran- 
deur ;  a  dignity  of  soul  which  should  show  it- 
self under  all  circumKtances,  and  shine  through 
every  cloud  of  trial  or  difficulty.  It  was  from 
such  inherent  marks  of  grcatnosx,  that  tho  in- 
fant Cyrus,  exiled  and  unknown,  was  clioson 
king  by  the  shepherd*s  children. 

It  would  not,  |ierliaps,  bo  easy  to  cite  an  higher 
authority,  on  the  point  in  quorttioii,  the  irnjior- 
tanco  of  relitrion  to  a  state,  than  that  of  (he  great 
and  excellent  chancellor  dc  L'lluspitsl.     It  was 
a  common  observation  of  his,  that,  *  religion  had 
more  influence  uptm  tlie  spiriln  of  mankind, 
i  than  all  tlieir  passions  put  toc<^thcr ;  and  that 
the  cement,  by  which  it  united  them,  was  infi. 
nituly  stronger  tlian  all  th«  other  ohiiqations  of 
civil 'society.     This  wo"  not  ihe  observation  of 
a  dreaming  monk  wh«  in  his  cell,  writes  maxims 
for  a  world  of  whiiA  he  knows  nothing  ;  but  the 
sentiment  derived  from  deep  ex[X!rience,  of  an 
illustrious  stn^csman,  whr>so  grontness  of  mind, 
zeal,   disin>'eroHtedness,   and    powerful   talenta, 
supportrnl  Franco  under  a  succession  of  weak 
and  profligate  kings.     Frugal  for  tho  slate  in 
times  of  lK>undless  prodigality  ;  philosophical  in 
.1  period  of  enthusiastic  fury  ;  tolerant  and  can- 
did in  days  of  persecution,  and  deeply  conscien- 
tious under  all  circumsLinres ;  worthy,  in  short, 
and  it  is  perhaps  his  best  eulogium,  to  be  driven, 
for  his  virtues,  by  Catharine  di  Medici  from 
councils,  which  his  wisdom  might  have  con* 
trolled  ;  and  who,  nn  giving  up  the  seals  which 
she  demanded,  withdrew  to  an  honourable  lite- 
rary retreat,  with  tho  remark,  that  *  the  world 
was  too  depraved  for  him  to  eonenrn  himself  any 
longer  with  it.     These  are  the  men  whom  cor- 
rupt princes  drive  from  the  direction  of  thoee 
states,  which  their  wisdom  might  save  and  their 
virtue  might  reform. 


«s 
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Another  of  the  political  advantafifci  of  religi- 
ous rectitude  in  a  state,  it  the  security  it  aSbrda. 
For,  with  whatever  just  severity  wc  may  repro- 
bate the  general  spirit  of  rcvohition,  yet,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  it  has  not,  on  all  occasions, 
been  excited  by  undue  discontent,  by  unprovoked 
impatience,  nor  even  by  selfish  personal  feel- 
ings ;  but  sometimes  also  from  a  virtuous  sense 
of  the  evils  of  oppression  and  injustice ;  evils 
which  honest  men  resent  for  othcrn  as  well  as  for 
themselves. 

Ai;ain,  there  is  something  so  safe  and  tran- 
quilizing  in  Christian  piety,  as  wc  have  already 
observed,  that,  though  wo  would  bo  far  from  re- 
dncing  it  to  a  cold  p)litical  calculation ;  yet,  con- 
tent, submission,  and  obedience,  make  so  large 
a  practical  part  of  religion,  that  wherever  it  is 
taught  in  the  best  and  soundest  way,  it  can  hard- 
ly fiiil  to  promote,  in  the  people,  the  ends  of  true 
policy,  any  more  than  of  genuine  morality. 

Our  wisest  sovereigns,  partly,  perhaps  for  this 
reason,  have  paid  the  deepest  atrention  to  the 
moral  instruction  of  the  lower  riasses  of  their 
subjects.  Alfred  and  Elizabeth,*  among  others, 
were  too  sound  politicians  to  lose  this  powerful 
hold  on  the  affections  of  their  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  desire  to  promote  religion,  they  had 
no  doubt  discerned,  that,  it  is  gross  vice,  tiiat  it 
is  brutal  ignorance,  which  leave  the  lower  class 
a  prey  to  factious  innovators,  and  renders  them 
the  blind  tools  of  political  incendiaries.  When 
the  youth  of  this  class  are  carefully  instructed 
in  religion  by  their  rightful  teachers,  those 
teachers  have  the  fairest  opptjrtunities  of  instill- 
ing  into  them  their  duty  to  the  state,  as  well  as 
to  the  church  ;  and  they  will  find  that  the  same 
lessons  which  fcirm  good  Christians,  tend  to 
make  go<xl  subjects.  But,  without  that  mode- 
rate  mcuiture  of  sound  and  sober  instruction, 
which  should  he  judiciously  adapted  to  their  low 
demands,  they  will  be  likely  neither  to  honour 
the  king,  reverence  the  clergy,  nor  obey  the  ma- 
gistrate. While,  on  the  contrary,  by  inter- 
weaving their  duty  to  their  governors,  with  their 
duty  to  (*od,  they  will  at  once  be  preserved  from 
mischief  in  ))olitica,  and  delusion  in  religion. 
The  awfbl  increase  oT  perjury  among  us  is  of 
itaelf  a  loud  call  sedulously  to  pursue  this  object 
How  should  those  who  art*  not  early  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker,  fear  to  offend 
him,  by  that  common  violation  oTtlie  solemnity 

•  Sop  a  lettor  of  archbishop  Whitijifl  to  Vac  bi^hopi, 
of  whirh  IIm:  folloiviii!;  in  an  extract : 

*  Yuiir  lortUhip  h  not  ignorant,  that  a  qrrnt  pnrt  of 
the  diwolntonuds  of  manner-t,  and  iKnornncf  in  tli«>c«)in- 
mon  sort,  that  roiKiK-th  in  most  part.sof  this  rfahii.  ovi:n 
in  this  rlrnr  light  of  iho  borix^I.  ari-«»ih  hori'of,  for.  thai 
the  youth.  iKjinsr  as  it  wRtft,  thi*  frie  nmi  jTininRry  of  ilie 
church  and  coiiimonwRaUh.  thnui^li  n«!i;ltsenc(.',  both 
of  natural  and  Kpiriinal  fatln/rsi.  are  not,  ai^  witi^  nw^et, 
trained  up  in  the  chi^f  nn-I  ii«T»\w4arv  prlnriplc*  of 
<'hri-«tian  nMieinn.  wlfn-hv  ih»'V  inicht  kam  lIHr  ihity 
tothPirGml,  thoirprinciMhi'ir  rountry,  and  tlu'irniMsh- 
bf>urri:R!ipi*ci.'>lly  in  th"ii  tiMid'-r  yis'irs,  \\  hoii  ih>'si'  lliingn 
iiii;;ht  iMisi  b»  iilauicd  in  iIi'Mu,  and  wniil.i  )>tiiiii«>  mnsr 
hardly  lo  bf-  ani-rwanK*  rr-inov.'d  '\'h\*  nii<4hiff  njijrht 
well,  in  mini!  npinion,  bn  rt:dn>:«w<l,  if  that  which  in 
this  lN>hnlf  hath  bi>«*n  ij!<iilly  and  wi^wly  pruvid^Hl.  wort; 
a*  c.iri'ftilly  called  on  hn-l  ^M-rnli'd.  namely,  by  catr 
diJ7.in?  anil  in-ttinrtin^  in  t  liurclKfi  ilif  yinitli  of  b -Ih 
mcyjff.  on  the  Sabbath  ilays.  in  tik'  afti'rnn'on.  And.  thai 
if  it  may  bt*  convenient,  ln-fom  their  parent!*.  andoiher.H 
of  ihf-  WH'erul  pariidm*.  who  tlienrin'  may  take  comfort 
BDtl  instruction  also.*— $t^ylM:'i^  Li(u  of  Whil^^lX. 


of  oathi,  for  which  we  are  unhappily  becwuig 
notorious  7  Let  os  not  be  deenwd  necdlnriy 
earnest  in  the  defence  of  a  truth  of  such  eitiHM 
importance. — The  political  value  of  religioo  m 
ver  can  be  too  firmly  believed,  or  too  earefUlj 
kept  in  view,  in  the  government  of  nation 
May  it  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  eitrr 
prince,  as  a  fundamental  principle !  Let  it  be 
confirmed  by  all  the  varioua  proofs  and  ena- 
pies,  by  which  its  truth  can  be  established,  ind 
its  authority  enforced  !* 

But,  to  return. — Wo  most  readily  eones^e, 
that  by  that  exultation  of  a  state  of  which  8al». 
mon  speaks,  is  not  meant,  that  sudden  flssbof 
temporary  splendor,  which  is  occasioned  by  tbe 
mutable  advantages  of  war,  the  plunder  eff^ 
reign  countries,  the  acquisition  of  unwieldy  trr. 
ritory,  or  the  vertigo  of  domestic  rcvdulRai: 
but  that  sober  and  solid  glory*  which  is  tbtie. 
suit  of  just  laws ;  of  agricufturo,  and  taktrntf, 
which  promote  population ;  of  industry  and  om. 
mercc,  which  increase  prosperity  ;  oi  suefavdl 
regulated  habits  in  private  life,  as  may  SBnclB 
temper  that  prosperity,  and  by  strict  coiK 
quenccs,  give  direction  and  steadiness  to  palBe 
manners.  For  it  never  can  be  made  a  qoesCio^ 
whether  the  solidity  of  the  parts  must  not  eon* 
tribute  to  the  firmness  of  tlio  whole ;  and  wbethff 
the  virtue  exorcised  by  collective  bodisi,  eu 
any  farther  be  hoped  for,  than  as  it  exists  in  tke 
individuals  who  compose  them.  But,  on  wbt 
basis  can  this  superstructure  rest,  by  what  pria- 
ciple  can  individual  virtue  be  either  substaatally 
promoted  or  lastingly  secured,  except  by  that 
sense  of  an  invisible,  almighty,  and  infiinie^ 
just,  and  holy  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  wluct 
revelation  alone  has  etfectually  disclosed  to  m^ 
and  reason  has  recognized  as  the  essence  of  n- 
ligion  ? 

Far  be  it  indeed,  from  us  to  deny,  that  tbii 
religious  principle  may  not  frequently  oppose  it> 
self  to  apparent  means  of  aggrandiiemenl,  bolh 
personal  and  national. — Doubtless  it  will  oflei 
condemn  that  to  which  human  pride  wooU 
aspire.  Even  when  an  object  might  in  itself  k 
fairly  desirable,  it  will  forbid  the  pursuit,  exeept 
through  lawful  paths.  But  in  the  severest  if 
such  restrictions,  it  only  sacrifices  what  is  sin. 
dowy  to  what  is  substantial,  the  evanescent  tri- 
umphs of  a  day  to  the  i>ermanont  oomfbrt  of 
successive  generations. 

But  though  we  do  not  assert  that  natioBtl 
prosperity  is  always,  and  infallibly,  an  indict- 
tion  of  virtue,  and  of  the  distinguishing  favow 
of  God,  yet  wc  conceive,  that  such  outsrtid 
marks  of  divine  favour  may  more  generally  bs 
ex{>ectcd,  in  the  case  of  communities,  tbsa  ofia- 

*  Mr.  Addison  spnakii  of  tlm  rcli|noui  instroetioaaf 
thi*  ptHir  as  the  t>c«t  nieanii  of  rccoverinf  ttecounUT 
from  it*  «Uffpneracy  and  depravation  ofniannen.  Asi. 
anerdrawnm  an  animated  picture  of  a  pmeeflsioa  of 
c-hanly  chiMr.»n  on  a  day  of  thank^givins  fbr  ibe  tri- 
nniphs  obtaineil  by  the  queen**  arms,  he  add*,  *Jor  my 
pan.  I  can  scare;  forbear  ItM^kins  on  the  ttloni!ihinc 
victories  onr  anns  have  l¥Hn  rrbwued  wilh,  in  be.  in 
rioiiiu  inea.-iure.  tlie  bleMinns  n.-turne4l  upoa  tlKWchari 
tii'»« :  and  I  hat  the  ansil  mucc»-s.«<»»  of  tlw  war,  for  whirlt 
we  lately  nfPTi'd  up  our  thanks,  were,  in  Mmeinpanins 
ocra«iontMj  by  thr  several  (tbjects  (nrrelipoutly  iiMCruet- 
ed  children)  which  then  stood  befhre  as.'->GpAiMAW. 
No.  iOj.     nue  vf  re  the  tentimenU  «f  «  An^Sry  vf 
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dividBab.  In  eominiiiiitioi  w«  ne  not  lo  much 
tbe  effeel  of  each  particalar  act  of  virtue,  at  of 
ttie  i^fMraJly  diffuBcd  principlo.  Though  virtae 
ie  often  obitrueted  in  labouring  to  obtain  for  it- 
fldf  the  advantaifee  which  belonf;  to  it,  thin  is 
DO  proof  against  its  having  a  tendency  to  obtain 
them.  The  natural  tendency  indeed,  being  to 
pfoduoe  happineea,  though  it  may  fail  to  do  it  in 


temporary  success  of  guilty  nationa  for  the  ae- 
complishment  of  his  general  scheme,  or  the  pro. 
motion  of  a  particular  purpose,  of  humbling  and 
correcting  other,  perhaps  lens  guilty  nations ;  or 
it  is  because  *  the  iniquity  of  the  Anioriles  is  not 
yet  full ;  and  the  punishment  of  the  more  cor- 
rupt states  is  delayed,  to  make  tlieir  ruin  more 
signal  and   tremendous,  and  their  downfall  a 


eertain  eipected  cases.  more  portentous  object,  for  the  instruction  of 


In  the  ease,  therefore,  of  commuuities  and 
•tmtM,  where  the  result  of  many  actions,  rather 
than  the  particular  effect  of  eaeA,  is  seen,  it  may 
not  altogether  unfairly  be  asserted,  that  virtue 


the  world.  God,  without  an^  impeachment  of 
his  moral  government,  may  withhold  retribution, 
because  it  is  always  in  his  power :  he  may  be 
long'Buffering,  because  he  is  everlasting.     He 


ie  ite  own  reward.    Perhaps  it  also  may  bo  af-  may  permit  Ihc  calamity  which  we  see,  in  order 

firmed,  that  the  system  of  temporal  rewards  and  to  extract  from  it  the  good  which  we  see  not — 

paniehroenta,  which,  Uiough  chiefly  exemplified  He  is  never  the  author  of  moral  evil,  and  the 

ID  the  Jewish  dispensation,  was  by  no  means  natural  evil  which  he  does  authorise,  is  both  the 

confined  to  it,  has  not  equally  passed  away,  with  punishment  and  the  corrective  of  the  moral. 

reapect  to  states  and  nations,  as  with  resjiect  to  Though  God  never  intended  this  world  for  such 

individuals.    The  learned  Bossuot  has  observed,  a  complete  state  of  retribution,  as  entirely  to 

that  while  the  New  Testament  manifhsts  to  us  hinder  either  vice  or  virtue  from  occasionally 

the  operation  of  God's  grace,  the  Old  Testament  receiving  the  recomponccs,  and  the  penalties 

cihibita  to  us  his  providential  government  of  the  due  to  the  other ;  yet  there  is  this  obvious  diflbr- 

world.     We  will  not  dwell  on  this  remark  fur-  cnce,   between   nations  and   individuals,  that, 

thtr  than  to  aoggest,  that  even  m  this  view  the  whereas  individuals  tlie  most  virtuous  are  ofUn 

4Ddy  of  the  Old  Testament  may  not  be  without  the  most  visited  with  temporal  misfortunes,  the 

M,  even  lo  the  modem  statesman,  as  we  best  governed  empires  are,  on  the  whole,  the 

tJiat  the  Jewish  law  has  dearly  been  held  most  secure  of  prosperity.    And  if,  in  the  cala- 


iBDortant,  by  some  of  our  wisest  legislators.  mities  brought  on  corrupt  states,  the  innocent 

Od  the  whole,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assert,  always  unavoidably  suflTcr  with  the  guilty,  this 

that  in  the  long  course  of  events,  nothing,  that  fuinishrs  no  just  charge  against  the  equity  of 

it  HMffally  wrong,  can  be  politically  right.    No-  divine  Providence,  who  here  reckons  tremen- 

ChiDg  that  is  inequitable,  can  be  finally  success-  dously  with  the  state  m  a  state,  but  will,  sepa- 

faL     Nothing,  that  is  contrary  to  religion,  can  rately  and  ultimately,  reckon  with  every  indi- 

be  altimately  favourable  to  civil  policy.     We  vidual;  and  thus  finally  and  fully  vindicate  hie 

may  Uiemfbre  confidently  affirm,  that  impiety  own  infinite,  and  much  calumniated  justice.** 

and  vice,  euoner  or  later,  bring  states,  as  well 

aa  individualii  to  misery  and  ruin.  That,  though  

Tiee  nsay  somolimes  contribute  to  temporary  ex- 

altatina ;  in  the  same  <-egree,  it  will,  in  the  end,  PHAP  XIX 

et«itribute  tu  promote  decay,  and  accelerate  the 

"VH^.i!^^  of  diMoIutiori.  ^„,      .     ,j^  .j  j^^j  ^j^ 

Let  rt  then  bo  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  true  "     '  *^ 

I!!i!VirJii°  """'r!!?'  ?"*'*"'J  }!'•'«'•  •""•       Tire  tendency  of  a  religion,  temper  to  enU 

ftom  the  goodneeepf  the  Uw»  end  the JirmneM  ^     j„^  ;„     J^         .  ^«  ^  ,„ffic!ently  iUii.. 

ud  »ip.rt^.Iitv  with  which  they  are  executed ;  ^^l^^^  ^    „,,  .ingle  inrtlnce  of  Loui.  the  ninth, 

whidi  »«•»>«•  from  moderation  in  the  govern.  ,j  j,  ^,-        „« ,  „„,,,;      „„„  «.verejy  trie. 

^"Tfl^-   °>".''«"~  '"  P«»Plo;  from  wudom  the  character  of  prince,  a.  tell  a.  of  individual., 

a^foiMight  ID  council,  from  activity  and  in-  ,han  remarkable  .ucce...    It  wa..  however,  m 

T'i'r^"'r"'  f"";.|"^«P»»''«».«*.o<^  "«-  thi»  circurartance  prcciwly.  that  the  prince  ju.t 

lion.l  ehar^,  from  forutnde  in  r..i.t.ng  fo.  „,e„ti„„ed  evinced  how  completely  hi  cbriatiui 

reign  .lUek.  and  lea]  m  promoUng  domcUc  ^  ^ad  corrected,  both  the  wffUhnen  natu. 

.naroHBy ;  from  patienoe  under  .unerinv.,  bardi-  ..i  ,'   „._  .„j  lu- ..-»„.„„  i..k;i.,.i  >.  „„ 

.    sj  t  •     .1.    1         i>    •  -I       J  ral  to  man,  and  tlie  arrogance  liabitual  to  proa* 

nen  in  ooiigw,  zeal  in  the  love  of  civil,  and  vu  _..;,„ 

g«ir  in  the  reprobation  of  .avage  liberty ;  from  '"wl.isn.  under  the  unfortunate  reign  of  our 

a  .pnit  of  fairn«M  and  liberaluy  in  making  Henry  Iho  third,  the  affair,  of  EnglanS  were  re- 

tie^  and  from  fidoliU  m  ob-mng  th.ro.  j„^  J,„  ,  ,„^  condition,  while  thoK  of  Fru.ce 

.\ta«  all.  from  a  mulUplieation  of  individual  „„^  ,„  ,  ^j  ,,    fl„„j;hing  .tate;  Louis,  in 

»»tagcMof  family  comfort  and  independence,  „,|^i      ,  treaty  with  England,  generouriy  re- 

.  ^^    prevalence,  V'rooifhout  the  f„,^^  «  ^^^^  ./unftj,  „d"antaic  of  the  rofaibr. 

K!?  I!'"  2'  '^'^''l"'  "/  '■■'".u  "^  •"''"■'7'  tune«  of  ihi.  country,  or, to  avail  himwlf  to  the 

nbriety.ud  good  ordsr,  from  the  practiop  in  utmost  of  his  own  s.iperiority.  Hi.  concewioni 

.hort.of  rtewcial  and  domertic  virtue.;  ..fall  ,„  „,p  deprc»soH  enemy  were  liberal;  and  be 

St  '•'•»"*^"'.'""»  •ndkindnwsc..  which  give  ^,„  after  reaped  the  reward  of  hi.  moderation, 

My  and  .nUtancc  to  the  various  charitic.  of  ;„  „,„  e,,„fide!„.„  which  it  in-pirod.    Loui.  wa. 

''*,"^,^  •*.•'  ""''"«•  "^'^^  "•'"'«•  chocen.  both  by  Henry  and  hi.  noble.,  to  Kttle 

If  Mnful  nauon.  appear  pr<>^ro.i.  for  a  time,  j^^  difference,  between  them.    In  conKquence 
It  111  otien  because  there  has  been  some  propor- 

tioa  ^  good  mixed  with  the  evil ;  or  it  is  be-      ♦  p^  ^i^l,„p  nmier-*  Analogy,  a  work  which  cannot 

caoae  the  Providence  of  God  means  to  use  the  be  too  firoDfiy  reeommended 
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of  the  recent  inatance  of  hit  public  iate|rrity, 
the  foreifrn  adversary  was  invited  to  oe  the  ar- 
biter of  donieatic  disagreements ;  and  they  were 
happily  terminated  by  his  decision.  Lot  infi- 
dels remark,  to  the  disgrace  of  their  scepticism, 
that  the  monarch  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
^eatost  instances  of  christian  piety  and  devo- 
tion, furnished  also  an  example  of  the  most 
striking  moral  rectitude ! 

Henry  the  fourth,  when  only  kinf^  of  Navarre, 
discovered  no  less  integrity  afler  his  glorious 
victory  at  Coutros.  Bcirif  asked  what  terms  he 
would  require  from  the'king  of  France,  after 
gaining  such  a  victory,  *  just  the  same,'  replied 
he,  *  tliat  I  should  ask  aflor  losing  one.' 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  in- 
tegrity, in  order  to  bo  successful,  must  be  uni- 
form. Truth,  for  example,  occasionally  spoken, 
may  not  afford  to  the  speaker  any  part  of  the 
profit  whicli  attends  the  regular  ob<»ervance  of 
truth.  The  error  of  corrupt  politicians  consists 
much  in  treating  each  question,  as  if  it  were 
an  insulated  case,  and  tlicn  arguing,  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  that  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  tiiis  or 
that  particular  instance,  will  not  be  productive 
of  good ;  forgetting  that  if,  in  all  instances,  they 
would  be  virtuous,  they  would  then  most  proba> 
bly  obtain  the  success  and  full  reward  of  virtue. 

We  know  that  even  in  that  particular  branch 
of  political  transactions,  the  diplomatic,  wherein 
Uie  strongest  temptations  to  dissimulation,  and 
chicanery  arc  held  forth  to  little  minds,  some  of 
the  most  able  and  successful  negotiators  have 
generously  disdained  the  use  of  any  sucli  mean 
expedients.  The  frankness  and  integrity  of 
Tempk)  and  Dc  Witt  are  not  more  esteemed  by 
the  moralist  for  their  probity,  than  by  the  states- 
man for  their  true  wisdom.  What  can  ihere  be, 
indeed,  so  different  between  the  situation  of  two 
public  men,  who  on  the  part  of  their  several 
countries  respectively,  are  negotiating  on  ques- 
tions of  policy  or  commerce ;  and  that  of  two 
private  men  who  arc  treating  on  some  business 
of  ordinary  life,  which  should  render  impolitic, 
in  the  public,  concern,  that  honesty  which,  in 
the  private,  is  so  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  best  policy,  as  to  have  ^rown  into  an 
adage  of  universal  and  nnqualified  acceptance. 
Indeed,  as  the  adage  may  refer  to  what  is  truly 
politic  in  the  long  run,  and  with  a  \'iew  to  gene- 
rat  consequences,  wc  might  rather  expect,  that 
fraud  would  be  admissible  into  the  transactions 
of  private  men,  whose  short  span  of  life  might 
not  be  likely  to  bf*  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  future  loss  ratlier  than  in  tlio  concerns  of 
states,  which,  by  containing  a  long  continued 
existence,  a  ])o1itinal  identity,  under  all  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  meml)crs  of  which 
they  are  composed,  may  pay,  and  pay  perhaps 
severely  too,  in  later  times,  the  price  oF  former 
acts  of  fraud  and  treachery. — .\gain,  in  public, 
no  less  than  in  private  business,  will  not  any 
one  find  the  bnncfit  of  employing  an  agent,  who 
posse«isc<)  a  hi^jh  character  (or  probity  and  ho- 
nour? Will  not  larircr  and  more  lilinrul  conr«s- 
•ions  bo  mide  to  him  who  may  hi?  sai'niy  relied 
on  for  paying  their  equivalent  ?  Oiicn  more,  j 
how  oflen  are  public  wars,  as  well  as  private  i 
difftjrences,  produced  or  fermeutcd  by  mutual 
distrust !  and  how  surely  would  a  confidence  in 


each  other**  trust  and  boMitj  taod  to  the  imo- 
ration  of  peace  and  harmony  I  Even  thivilj 
Florentine*  allows,  that  it  is  advantaipau  ta 
have  a  high  character  for  truth  and  nprigbtam 
And  how  can  this  character  be  in  any  way  k 
well  obtained  as  by  doaerving  it  ?  It  is  the  ifii. 
grace  of  nations,  that  in  their  diplomatic  eoa- 
cerns,  the  maxims  of  solid  wisdom  hafe  m 
been  always  observed. 

Without  going  the  length  of  admittinf  ihp 
trutli  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton*a  light  definition  of 
the  duties  of  an  ambassador,  is  it  not  too  oflca 
assumed,  that  the  laws  which  bind  private  bnb, 
and  which  would  doubtless  bind  the  individual 
minister  himself,  in  his  'privaio  concerns,  mj 
occasionally  be  dispensed  with,  in  the  admiai*. 
tration  of  public  affairs ;  and  that  strict  trnlh, 
for  instance,  which  in  tlie  ordinary  transactians 
of  life  is  allowed  to  be  indispensable,  is  too  fre. 
quontly  considered  as  impracticable  in  diplo. 
matic  negotiations  ? 

Don  Louis  Dc  Haro,  the  SpanisJi  minister,  it 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrennees,  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained  just  views  of  the  value  of  simple  ia-  « 
tegrity  in  politicians,  for  Fpeaking  of  cardinal 
Mazarin,  with  whom  he  was  negotiating,  he 
said,  *  that  man  always  pursued  one  great  em: 
in  politics,  ho  would  always  deceive.*  Maxarin 
was  a  deep  dissembler  and  a  narrow  geniiu;T 
so  true  it  is  that  vanity  and  short-sighledneis 
are  commonly  at  the  bottoui  of  dissimuJatioo, 
though  it  lie  practised  from  a  totally  oppositr 
idea ;  worldly  politicians  frequently  falling  into 
the  error  of  fancying,  tliat  crafl  and  circoroven- 
tion  are  indications  of  genius ;  while,  in  reality, 
suspicion  is  the  wisdom  of  a  little  mind,  and 
distrust  the  mean  and  inefficient  substitute  for 
the  penetration  of  a  great  one.  Many,  says  lord 
Bacon,  who  know  how  to  pock  the  cards,  can> 
not  play  them  welL  Many  who  can  manage 
canvasses  and  factions,  are  yet  not  wise  men. 
(Considering  the  credit  which  sincerity  stamps 
on  a  political  character,  it  is  so  far  from  being 
opposed  to  discretion,  that  it  constitutes  the  best 
part  of  it.  True  rectitude  neither  implies  nor 
requires  imprudence  ;  while  it  costs  a  politician 
as  much  trouble  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a 
quality  which  ho  has  not,  as  it  would  really  cost 
iiiin  to  acquire  it.  The  mazes  and  windings, 
the  doublings  and  intricacies  of  intriguing  spi- 
rits, ultimately  mislead  them  from  the  end  tiiey 
pursue.  They  excite  jealousy,  they  rouse  re- 
sentment, they  confirm  suspicion,  they  strength- 
en prejudices,  tlicy  foment  differences ;  and  thus 
call  into  action  a  number  of  passions,  which 
commonly  oppose  themselves  to  tlie  accomplish- 
ment of  their  designs.  Politicians  thereloro 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  remark  of  the 
learned  Barrow,  who  was  as  great  a  proficient 
in  mathematics,  as  in  morality,  that  *thc  . 
strai^htest  line  is  always  the  shortest  line,  in 
morals  as  well  as  in  geometry.*  When  the  cha- 

*  Macliiavfil. 

t  Maxarin  liinifiMfliad  «:preai1  hi»nwn  maxinui  tnimch 
f[nrH\  piirpi)-<i.>.  that  one  of  Mn  rrcatiires  whom  hr  intend 
(Ml  to  •(i>n<l  to  necoriato  witti  tlin  iluko  of  Savo>-.  imploml 
•lis  fiiiiiiPiicf  not  ioini*i<ton  hio  tlt'ceii'inic  th<*fluke^'iLfC 
at  that  time,  as  ttic  hiisini"«ii  wa<4  but  a  trifle  ;  bccauK  he 
thmielit  it  wouM  nnnw^r  better  to  rewrve  the  sacriflo^ 
of  bin  mptitatirin  f»rd<>ceiving,  till  some  more  important 
object  was  at  Make. 
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if  intafrity  is  once  lost,  falnhood  itself 
J  its  UMs.  The  known  liiMembler  is  etu- 
of  insincerity  even  when  he  does  not 
I  it,  and  is  no  longer  trusted,  though  he 
.^wn  to  deserve  to  be  so. 
character  of  lord  Sunderland  presents  a 
f  instance  of  the  political  inefticacy  of 
.J.  His  superior  genius,  so  admirably 
d  ibr  business,  availed  him  but  little  in 
g  the  public  esteem  when  it  was  ob. 
that  of  three  successive  priiiees,  who 
\j  set  out  with  a  view  to  establish  dif. 
nterests,  he  gsined  the  favour  of  all,  by 

tthe  system  of  each,  with  the  same  ac. 
ting  veracity.  His  reputation  for  ho- 
ank,  and  he  ceased  to  be  trusted  in  the 
in  which  he  came  to  bo  known, 
■ometimes  hear  the  more  decent  politi- 
rho  sanction  the  appearance,  and  com> 
te  outward  obnorvances  of  religion  lament 
iff  ion  does  not  produce  any  groat  effects 
ciety.  And  they  are  right,  if  by  religion 
■an  that  shell  and  surface,  which  merely 
save  appearances.  But,  is  it  not  to  faie 
hat  these  very  politicians  sometimes  dis- 
:bc  reality,  and  the  power  of  that  religion, 
rior  of  which  they  allow  to  be  decorous  ? 
s  reality  and  power,  believed  and  acted 
nald  certainly  produce  more  substantial 
ban  can  ever  rationally  be  expected  from 
rms  and  shadows.  These  sage  persons 
Jj  lament  the  deficiency  uf  morals  in 
but  never  the  want  of  religion  in  the 
Though,  to  expect  that  morality  to  be 
lieh  stands  on  no  religious  foundation, 
[nel  stability  from  an  inverted  pyramid. 
aa,  H  is  infinitely  laborious  to  maintain 
viating  course  of  diMimulation,  a  mo- 
intermission  of  which  may  defeat  the 
r years.  Yet,  this  unremitting  sttention. 
Tying  watclifulncss,  is  esiiential  to  that 
policy,  of  which  South  says,  tiiat 
iing  th(B  superstructure,  it  is  but  reason, 
(bundation  should  be  falsity.  The  same 
dgc  of  mankind  observes,  that  the  de- 
politicians  of  the  party  he  was  combat- 
med  to  act  as  if  they  thought  *that 
ras  given  to  ordinary  men  to  communi- 
r  mind,  but  to  wise  men  for  concealing 

liasembler  should  siso  remember,  tliat 

deeply  interest   and   industry   enable 

lay  his  plsnn,  the  interest  and  industry 

will  be  equally  at  work  to  detect  them. 

the  deepest  politician  can  carry  on  no 

lemes  alone,  and  as  all  association  dc. 

opinion,  few  will  lend  their  aid,  or  com- 

'  safety  to  one  whoso  general  want  of 

urbids  the  hope  of  perpetual  confidence, 

manent  security. 

lo  many  po^ticians  Ail  finally  of  the 
implishment  of  their  object?  Not  for 
genius  to  lay  a  plausible  plan  ;  not  ffir 
judgment  to  scixe  the  most  fa\-ourablc 
y ;  not  for  want  of  due  contempt  of  con- 
s  scruples  in  punhinir  those  orcasions ; 
"ant  of  fearless  impiety  in  giving  full 
:heir  designs ;  but  from  that  ever  wake, 
denoe,  which  if  he  does  not  dash  their 
before    they  are    acted,    deieats   the 


main  intention  aflerwards.— Even  the  sucoestfhl 
usurper,  Cromwell,  hist  the  confidence  of  his 
army,  when  they  found  in  the  sequel,  that  he 
meant  to  place  himself  on  the  very  throne  which 
he  had  made  them  believe  it  wos  his  great  ob- 
ject to  abolish.  Nur  was  he  ever  able  to  adorn 
his  own  brows  witli  that  crown,  for  the  hope 
of  which  he  hsd  waded  through  a  sea  of  crimes. 
The  very  mesns  employed  by  Alexander  the 
sixth,  and  Cfssar  Borgia,  to  destroy  the  cardinals, 
rebounded  on  themselves,  and  both  were  poison- 
ed  by  tlie  very  wine  which  they  had  prepared 
for  the  destruction  of  their  guests. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  only  safety,  and  the  only 
wisdom,  and  the  only  sure,  unfading  prudence, 
instead  of  pursuing  our  own  devious  paths,  to 
commit  our  concerns  to  God ;  to  walk   in  his 
straight  wayp,  and  obey  his  plain  commands. 
For,  afler  all,  the   widest  spliere  of  a  mere 
worldly  politicisn  is  but  narrow.     The  wisdom 
of  this  world  is  bounded  by  this  world,  the  di- 
mensions  of  which  are  so  contracted,  and  its 
duration  so  short,  in  the  eye  of  true  philosophy, 
88  to  strip  it  of  all  real  grandeur.  All  the  enjoy, 
ments  of  this  world,  says  the  eloquent  South,  are 
much  too  short  for  an  immortal  soul  to  stretch 
itself  upon :  a  soul  which  shall  persist  in  being, 
not  only  when  honour  and  fame,  but  when  time 
itself  shall  ceane  to  be.     The   deepest   worldly 
projector,  with  the  widest  views,  and  the  strong- 
est energies,  even  when  flushed  with  success, 
must,  if  his  mind  has  never  learned  to  shoot 
forward  into  the  boundless  eternity  of  an  unseen 
world,  feel  his  genius  cramped,  his  wing  flag, 
and  his  spirit  at  a  stand.    There  seems  to  have 
been  a  spark  of  the  immortal  fire  even  in  the 
regrets  of  Alexander.     It  is  probable  he  would 
not  have  wept,  because  he  had  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer,  had  he  not  deeply  felt  the  sting  of 
disappointment  at  finding  no  joy  in  having  con- 
quered this,  and  thence  inferred  a  kind  of  vague 
and  shapeless  idea  of  another.     There  will  be 
always  too*  vast  a  disproportion   between  the 
appetites  and  enjoyments  of  the  ambitious  to 
admit  of  their  bcmg  happy.     Nothing  can  fill 
the  desires  of  a  great  soul,  hut  what  he  is  per- 
suaded will  last  as  long  as  he  himself  shall  last. 
To  worldly  minds  it  would  sound  paradoxical 
to  assert  that  ambition  is  a  little  passion.     To 
affirm  that  if  really  great  views,  and  truly  en- 
larged  notions  were  impressed  upon  the  soul, 
they  would  be  so  far  from  promoting  that  they 
would  cure  this  passion.    The  excellent  bishop 
Berkeley,  beholding  the  ravages  which  ambition 
had  made  in  his  time  in  France,  could  not  help 
wishing  that  its  encroaching  monarch  had  been 
bred  to  tJie  study  of  astronomy,  that  he  might 
learn  from  thence  how  mean  and  little  that  am- 
bition is  which  terminates  in  a  small  part  of 
what  is  of  itself  but  a  point,  compared  with  that 
part  of  the  universe  which  lies  within  our  view- 
But,  if  astronomy  shows  the  diminutiveness 
of  that  globe,  for  a  very  small  portion  of  which 
kings  contend,  in  comparison  with  the  universe, 
how  much  nobler  a  cure  dries  Christianity  pro- 
vide for  ambition,  by  showing  that  not  this  globe 
only,  but  the  whole  universe  also. 

Yea,  all  tbst  it  inherits  shall  diMolve  ; 

by  reminding  tho  ambitious  of  the  utter  in- 
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•ofiicitfncy  to  true  ^lory  or  real  happineM  of  «U 
that  has  been  created,  of  all  that  ahall  have  an 
end ;  by  carryinji^  on  their  Tiewa  to  that  iiiviai- 
ble,  eternal  world,  which  to  us  shall  then  em- 
phatically begin  to  be,  when  all  which  we  he- 
boid'shall  be  no  more. 

Ho,  therefore,  is  the  only  true  politician  who 
uniformly  makes  the  eternal  laws  oC  truth  and 
rectitude,  as  revealed  from  heaven  the  standard 
uf  his  actions,  and  the  measure  of  his  ambition. 
*  To  do  justly,'  is  peculiarly  ihe  high  and  holy 
n)cation  of  a  prince.  And  both  princes  and 
politicians  would  do  well  to  inquire,  not  only 
whether  their  scheme  was  planned  with  saga- 
city, and  executed  with  spirit,  but  whether  they 
have  so  conducted  it,  as  to  leave  proper  room,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  for  tlie  favourable  interference 
of  God  ;  whether  they  have  supplicated  his  bles. 
sing  ;  and  given  to  him  the  glory  of  its  happy 
issue?  Pernaps  more  well-meant  endeavours 
fiiil  through  neglect  in  these  respects,  particu- 
larly of  fervent  prayer  for  success,  than  through 
any  deficiency  in  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  itself. 
But  because  under  a  fanatic  usurpation,  in  the 
•oventeenth  century,  hypocrites  abused  this 
duty,  and  degraded  its  sanctity,  by  what  they 
profanely  called  seeking  the  Lord ;  the  friends 
of  the  restored  constitution  too  generally  took  up 
the  notion,  that  ir religion  was  a  proof  of  sin. 
cerit^,  and  that  the  surest  way  to  avoid  the  hy- 
pocrisy, was  to  omit  the  duty.  ' 

We  cannot  too  strongly  censure  that  mont 
mistaken  practice,  which,  at  the  period  before 
mentioned,  reduced  Uie  language  of  Scripture 
to  that  of  common  conversation  ;  nor  too  warm- 
ly condemn  that  false  taste,  which,  by  quaint 
ulttsions,  forced  conceits,  and  strained  allego- 
ries, wrested  the  Bible  to  every  ordinary  pur- 
pose,  and  debased  its  dignity,  by  this  colloquial 
ftmiliarity.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  falling 
into  the  opposite  error  7  If  some  have  unseason- 
ably  forced  it  into  the  service,  on  occasions  to 
which  it  could  never  apply  ;  may  not  others  ac 
quire  the  habit  of  thinking  it  seasonable  on  no 
occasion  at  all  ? 

Again— bow  strangely  do  we  overlook  the 
consummate  wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness  of 
God,  in  having  made  that  practice  of  prayer  the 
instrument  of  obtaining  his  blessing,  which  is 
■0  powerfully  operative  in  purifying  and  elevat- 
our  own  hearts.  Politicians,  with  all  their  sa- 
gacity, would  do  well  to  learn,  tliat  it  is  likewise 
uoe  of  the  many  beneficial  effects  of  prayer,  that 
it  not  only  reasonably  increases  our  hopes  of 
success,  but  teaches  us  to  actjuicsce  in  disap- 
pointment They  should  learn  also,  not  to  won- 
der,  if  God  refuses  to  answer  those  prayers, 
which  arc  nccanionaUy  put  up  on  great  public 
emergencies,  when  those  who  offer  them  do  not 
live  in  tlie  ezercit^e  of  habitual  devotion.  They 
should  take  it  as  an  axiom  of  good  experience 
firom  the  incomparable  Honker,  that  *  All  things 
religiously  begun  arc  prosperously  ended ;  be- 
cause whether  men,  in  the  end,  have  that  which 
religion  allowed  them  to  desire,  or  that  which 
it  Ivarlicth  them  contentedly  to  suffer,  they  are, 
in  neither  event,  unfortunate.* 

Nor  will  a  truly  pious  prince  ever  be  even- 
tually defeated  in  his  designs ;  he  may  not  in- 


deed be  saccsessful  in  every  nefoliftliac,heaqr 
not  be  victorious  in  evarj  battle ;  yal  in  hb 
leading  purpose  be  will  never  be  diisppnigbd. 
For  his  ultimate  end  was  to  actcoiiecienliomij, 
to  procure  the  favour  of  God,  to  advance  tba  bat 
interests  of  his  people,  and  to  aeeure  bit  own 
eternal  happiness. — Whatever  the  event  nay 
be  to  others,  to  himself  it  moat  be  finaliv  nod. 
The  effect  of  rifrhteousnest  U  peace,  Jhk  Ik 
perfect  man^  awi  behold  the  upiigii,  ftr  ike  twi 
of  that  fnan  is  peace.  And,  to  condode  in  tks 
words  of  the  able  and  profoond  Barrow—^  If 
God  shall  not  cease  to  be ;  if  be  will  not  let  n 
the  reins ;  if  his  word  cannot  deceive ;  if  tti 
wisest  men  are  not  infatuated ;  if  tbe  eonunsa 
sense  of  mankind  is  not  extra  vagmnt ;  if  tbe  main 
props  of  life,  if  the  great  piliare  of  aociety  do  not 
fail^^he  that  walketh  uprightly  doth  proeeed 
on  sure  grounds.* 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  true  arts  of  p9psilarUf, 


CicBRo  says,  *  that  it  is  the 
not  to  injure  map,  and  of  politanws  not  tooAnd 
them.*  True  Christianity  not  only  oniteo,  bit 
perfects  both  those  qualities ;  and  rondera  then, 
thus  associated  and  exalted,  powerful  hutni- 
ments,  especially  in  princes,  for  the  aoqairition 
of  popularity. 

The  desire  of  praise  and  reputation  is  eoD- 
monly  the  first  motive  of  action  in  aecond  rtfs, 
and  a  secondary  motive  in  first  rate  cbaracten. 
That,  in  the  former  case,  men  wbo  are  not 
governed  by  a  higher  principle,  are  often  lo 
keenly  alive  to  human  opinion,  as  to  be  re- 
strained by  it  from  such  vices  as  would  distarb 
the  peace  of  society,  is  an  instance  of  tbe  osefal 
provision  made  by  the  great  Governor  of  all 
things  for  the  good  order  of  the  world. 

But  in  princes,  none  of  whose  aptignt  art  in- 
different, who  are  *  the  obuerved  of  all  obser- 
vers,* reputation  cannot  be  too  highly  prised.  A 
negligence  respecting  public  opinion,  or  a  con- 
tempt for  the  judgment  of  poaterity,  would  be 
inexcusable  in  those,  whose  conduct  mutt,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  give,  in  their  own  time, 
the  law  to  manners,  and  whose  example  will 
hercafler  be  adduced,  by  future  bislorians, 
either  to  illustrate  virtue,  or  to  exemplify  vice, 
and  to  stimulate  tbe  good  or  evil,  nxmarcbs  yet 
unborn. 

*  A  prince,*  however,  as  a  late  eloquent  stateo- 
inaii*  observed  in  his  own  case,  *  abould  kve 
that  fame  which  follows,  not  that  which  is  pur- 
sued.* He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  ahadiows 
owe  their  being  to  substances ;  that  true  &nie 
derives  its  existence  from  apmothing  more  solid 
than  itself;  that  reputation  is  not  the  precursor, 
nor  the  cause,  but  the  fruit  and  etfect  of  merit 

But  though,  in  buperficial  characters,  the 
hunger  of  popularity  is  the  mainspring  of  ac- 
tion :  and  though  the  vain-glorious  too  oflen  ob- 
tain, what  they  so  sedulously  seek,  tbe  acdama 

*  TlK  first  eati  of  MandteM. 
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Hoot  of  the  ralgtf ;  J9i  m  tampants  desiiiB  to 
be  lovad  and  CBrteameil  »  to  far  from  bain^  a 
proof  of  Tanii^,  that  it  even  indicataa  tba  ooo. 
krarj  (Mropaoailv :  for  reaaonably  to  wish  for  tba 
looa  opinion  of  othera,  evincoa  that  a  man  doea 
act  ovanralua  and  ait  down  contented  with  his 
Bwn.  It  ia  an  over  eatioiation  of  bimaelf,  an 
jndiM  oomplaoency  in  hia  own  merit,  which  ia 
joa  of  tho  caoaea  of  his  disdain  of  public  opin- 
ion. In  profligate  charactera,  another  cauae  is, 
ihati  anticipating  the  contempt  which  they  must 
•M  aware,  they  have  doaerved,  they  are  willin|; 
Lo  be  belbrehand  with  the  world  in  proclaiming 
their  diadain  of  th^  reputation  which  they  know 
that  thak  oourse  of  lifb  haa  made  unattainable. 

Pagan  philoaophy,  indeed,  overrated  the  ho- 
uomr  arAidk  emneik  frmn  man.  But  even  the  sa. 
end  acriulnre,  which,  as  it  is  tho  only  trnc  foun- 
tain, ia  also  the  only  juat  atandard  of  all  excel. 
lance,  doea  not  teach  ua  to  devpiae,  but  only  not 
lo  aet  an  undue  value  upon  it.  It  teaches  ua  to 
eatinnale  thia  honour  in  ita  due  order  and  just 
meaaure ;  and  above  all,  it  exhorts  us  to  seo  that 
it  be  sought  on  right  grounds ;  to  take  cara  that 
it  tnmpt  not  to  vanity,  by  exciting  to  trifling 
pwanita ;  nor  to  vice,  by  atimulating  to  auch  aa 
m  baas ;  nor  to  falae  hononr,  by  seeking  it  in 
tba  patha  of  ambition.  A  prince  must  not  be 
Aoidinata  in  the  desire,  nor  irregular  in  the 
niraiut,  nor  immoderate  in  the  enjoyment,  nor 
:rinunally  si^citous  for  the  preservation  of 
fame ;  but  he  must  win  it  fairly,  and  wear  it 
icmparmtalj.  He  should  pursuo  it  not  aa  tho  ul> 
ioMtn  end  of  life,  but  as  an  object,  which,  by 
unking  the  life  honourable  makes  it  useful.  It 
nusi  not,  however,  be  omitted  that  the  scriptures 
ixhort,  that  when  reputation  can  only  be  attain. 
id  or  praaerved  by  the  sacrifice  of  duty,  it  must 
:ben  bia  renounced ;  that  we  must  aubmit  to  the 
toaa  even  of  thia  precious  jewel,  rather  than  by 
rataining  it,  wound  the  conscience,  or  offend 
Qod.  Happily,  however,  in  a  country  in  which 
raligion  and  lawa  are  established  on  so  firm  a 
bene,  a  prince  is  little  likely  to  be  called  to  such 
an  abaolnla  renunciation,  though  be  may  be  call- 
ad  to  many  triala. 

Bat  all  Iheae  dangera  being  provided  for,  and 
all  abnaea  guarded  against,  tlM  word  of  God  does 
noi  aeraple  to  proncMmee  reputation  to  be  a  va- 
loable  poaaeaaion.  In  a  competition  with  riches^ 
the  pre-eminence  is  aasignoid  to  a  good  name ; 
and  msdeai,  that  ia.  Religion  in  the  bold  Ian. 
gnege  oT  eastern  imagery,  is  described  as  bear- 
ing eeaaur  in  her  left  hand.  Nor  has  the  sacred 
TQliime  been  altogether  silent,  respecting  even 
that  poathnnnuB  renown  which  good  princes 
may  expect  in  history.  That  the  memory  of  the 
fawl  gkall  be  hUoted^  waa  the  promise  of  one 
whowaa  himself  both  an  author  and  a  monarch. 
And  that  the  righieout  ehall  be  had  in  everlast- 
ing mnembranee,  was  the  declaration  of  another 
royal  author.* 

A  deaire  of  popularity  is  still  more  honest  in 
princea  than  in  o4her  men.  And  when  the  end 
for  which  it  is  sought,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  ia  pnraued  are  strictly  just,  the  desire  is  not 
only  blameless,  bnt  highly  laudable.  Nor  is  it 
ever  eenanrable,  except  where  the  affiiction  of 

*  8ae  aa  idnirable  sennoa  of  Dr.  Barrow,  on  the  re* 
vaid  of  hoBouriof  God. 
Vol.  II. 


the  people  ia  sought,  by  plaQaiMe  meana,  fyr  per 
nicious  purposes.  On  the  part  of  the  people  at- 
tachment is  a  natural  fbeling,  which  nothing 
but  persevering  misconduct  in  their  rulers  can 
ever  wear  out  A  prince  sliould  learn  not  to 
listen  to  those  flatterers  who  would  keep  him  i|r. 
norant  of  the  public  opinion.  Tho  discontents 
of  the  people  slioold  not  be  stifled  before  liiey 
reach  the  royal  oar ;  nor  should  their  afTectimi 
be  rcpreaented  aa  a  fund  which  can  ne\'or  be 
drained.  It  ia  a  rich  and  precious  stock,  whicfi 
should  not  be  too  oflen  drawn  upon.  Impru- 
denco  will  diminish,  oppression  will  exhaust  it. 
A  prince  should  never  measure  hia  righta  over 
a  people  by  the  greatness  of  th^ir  attachment ; 
tho  warmth  of  their  zeal  being  a  call  for  hia 
kindness,  not  a  signal  lor  his  exactions.  Im. 
provident  rigour  would  wear  out  that  afiection, 
which  justice  would  increase,  and  consideration 
confirm. 

Britona,  in  general,  possesa  that  obaequium 
erga  reges,  which  Tacitus  aacribea  to  the  Swedea. 
While  they  passionately  love  liberty,  they  also 
patiently  bear  those  reasonable  burdens  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  it  But  thia 
character  of  our  countrymen  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  well  understood,  at  least  not  so  fairly 
represented,  by  one  of  their  own  sovereigns,  ae 
by  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy.  The  unfortunate 
James  calls  them  *a  fickle,  giddy,  and  rebellious 
people.*  If  the  charge  were  true,  he  and  his 
family  rather  made,  than  found  them  snch. 
Agricola  had  pronounced  them  to  be  a  people, 

*  who  cheerfully  complied  with  the  levies  of  men, 
and  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  with  all  the  du- 
ties enjoined  by  government,  provided  they  met 
with  just  and  lawful  treatment  from  their  go- 
vernors.*— *Nor  have  the  Romans,*  continuea  be, 

*  any  farther  conquered  them,  than  only  to  form 
them  to  obedience.  They  never  will  ouhmU  to 
he  olavea.^*  It  is  pleasant  to  behold  the  freest 
of  nations,  even  now,  acting  up  the  character 
given  them  by  the  first  of  historians,  on  such 
unquestionable  authority  aa  that  of  their  illus- 
trious invader,  near  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Even  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Charles  I.  wa.« 
not  a  national  act,  but  the  act  of  a  fanatical  par- 
ty. The  kingdom  at  Large  beheld  the  deed  with 
deep  abhorrence,  and  deplored  it  with  unfeigned 
sorrow.  The  fascinating  manners  of  his  son 
and  auccGssor  so  won  the  hearts  of  every  one 
who  approached  him,  that  it  required  all  his 
vices  to  alienate  them.  If  that  gracious  outward 
deportment  waa  of  so  much  use  to  him,  in  veil- 
ing for  a  time  the  moat  corrupt  designs,  how 
essentially  must  it  serve  a  prince  who  meditatea 
only  such  aa  are  beneficial !  William  was  not 
so  happy  as  to  find  out  this  secret  Satisfied 
with  having  saved  the  country,  he  forgot  that  it 
was  important  to  please  it;  and  he  in  some 
measure  lost,  by  his  forbidding  manners,. and 
his  neglect  of^  studying  our  national  charautor, 
the  hearts  of  a  people  who  owed  him  tiieir  best 
blcRsings. 

Ctasricfi,  the  abject  tool  of  Fmnec, 

Came  hack  to  limilo  his  xuhjectJ  into  ■laves, 
While  Bt>l|(ic  William,  with  his  warrior  flrown, 
Coldly  declared  them  fVee. 

The  charming  frankness  and  noble  aimolicitv 
*  Tadtus's  lire  of  Agticola. 
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of  manners  which  distin^iihed  Hoory  IV.  of 
Frtnoe,  gained  the  affections  of  his  subjecta 
more  than  all  the  refinements  of  artifice  coald 
have  done.  He  had  established  such  a  repnta- 
tion  for  sincerity,  that  when,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, ho  offered  hostages  to  his  mortal  enemies 
the  Spartans,  they  refused  to  accept  them,  and 
woald  only  take  his  word.  Ho  frequently  de- 
dared,  that  he  would  lose  his  crown  rather  than 
^ive,  even  to  his  worst  foe,  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  fidelity  to  his  engagements.  So  happily 
infectious  is  this  principle  in  a  king,  that  not 
only  Sully,  but  his  other  minister,  Jeannin,  was 
distinguished  by  the  same  strict  regard  to  truth ; 
'and  tlie  populayty  both  of  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters was  proportionably  great. 

The  only  way  then  for  o  prince  to  secure  the 
affection  of  the  people,  is  to  deserve  it;  by  letting 
them  see  that  ho  is  steadily  consulting  their  in- 
terests, and  invariably  maintainintr  them.  What 
bat  this  so  long  preserved  to  Elizabeth,  that  root- 
ed  regard  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  7  Cer- 
tainly no  pliancy  of  manners,  no  gracious  com- 
plaisancc.  She  treated  even  her  parliaments  in 
so  peremptory  a  manner,  that  they  sometimes 
only  bore  with  it  from  a  thorough  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  were  secure  in 
her  hands,  and  its  happiness  as  dear  to  her  as 
her  own.*  These  arc  the  true  foundations  of 
popularity.  He,  who  most  consults  the  good  of' 
his  people,  will,  in  general,  bo  most  trusted  by 
them ;  he  who  best  merits  tlioir  affection,  will 
be  most  sure  to  obtain  it,  in  spite  of  the  arts  of 
a  cabal,  or  the  turbulence  of  a  faction. 

Pagan  fable  relates,  that  when  the  inferior 
gods  had  once  formed  a  conspiracy  to  bind  Jupi- 
ter,  Minerva  advised  him  to  send  for  Briareus, 
the  monster  with  the  hundred  hands,  to  come 
to  his  assistance ;  the  poets,  doubtless,  intimating 
by  this  fiction,  that  wisdom  will  always  suggest 
to  a  prince,  that  his  best  security  will  ever  be 
found  in  the  ready  attachment  and  assistance 
of  the  people.  And  it  was  a  good  practice  which 
the  famous  Florentine  secretary t  records  ot  the 
then  king  of  France,  that  he  would  never  allow 
any  person  to  say,  that  he  was  of  the  king*9  portyt 
which  would  always  imply  that  there  was  an- 
other  party  against  him ;  whereas  the  king  pru- 
dently desired  not  to  have  it  thought  that  there 
were  any  parties  at  all.  And,  indeed,  wise  so- 
vereigns will  study  carefully  to  repress  all  nar- 
rowing  terms,  and  dividing  ideas.  Of  such  so- 
vereigns the  people  are  the  party. 

Princes  will  have  read  history  with  little  at- 
tention  if  they  do  not  learn  from  it,  that  their 
own  true  greatness  is  so  closely  connected  with 
tlie  hippincss  of  their  subjects,  as  to  bo  insepa- 
rable from  it.  There  thry  will  see  that  while 
grent  schemes  of  conquest  have  always  lieen 
productive  of  extreme  suffering  to  the  human 
race,  in  their  execution,  they  have  oflen  led  to 
ultimate  dishonour  and  ruin  to  the  monarehs 
themselves.     Herein  a  pious  mind  will  recog. 


ni8#  the  goodnan  of  the  Almif hty,  whidi,  m. 
withstanding  the  temptntiona  and  impedimnb 
that,  in  thu  probationary  state,  obatmct  the  pn. 
^ress  and  render  difficult  the  practice  of  Wat 
m  private  life,  haa  yet  held  out  to  thoee,  whom 
endowed  with  kingly  power,  a  stroo^  indiMc. 
ment  to  use  it  for  the  promotion  of  their  people*! 
happiness,  by  rendering  inch  deaigna  aa  tend  to 
the  gratification  of  many  TJciooa  appetites  which 
they  are  most  tempted  to  indulge,  far  morcdffi. 
cult  of  execution,  than  such  aa  are  prompted  hj 
benevolent  emotions,  and  have  in  view  the  ad. 
vancement  of  civil  and  social  happineea. 

Thus,  projecta  of  conquost^nd  amhitioD  en 
circumscribed  and  obstructed  by  a  thoeaand  in 
hercnt  and  unavoidable  difficulties.  They  are 
often  dependent  for  their  aucceas  on  the  life  of  a 
single  man,  whose  death  perhaps  when  leaat ex- 
pected, at  once  disconcerts  them.  Oflen  tkcj 
depend  on  what  is  still  more  uncertain,— -the  a. 
price  or  humour  of  an  individual.  When  all  is 
conceived  to  be  flourishing  and  auceeasfnl,  wbee 
the  prosperous  enterpriser  fancies  that  he  is  on 
the  very  point  of  gaining  the  prood  aummit  to 
which  he  has  so  long  aapired ;  or  at  the  veiy 
moment  when  it  is  attained,  and  he  is  ezuhis; 
in  the  hope  of  immediate  enjoyment,— at  ooee 
ho  is  dashed  to  the  ground,  his  triumpha  are  de- 
feated, his  laurels  are  blaatcd,  and  be  himielf 
only  remains, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  ta!e, 


•  *  Yon  haw  lived.'  wiyn  lord  Tlioman  HowanI  to  his 
jfiond  in  Jatiin*  I."*  r«»i«iii,  *  to  nop  tlio  trim  of  old  times 
and  whut  pan-ml  iu  thn  qtir><:n'ii  d.ivti.  Tliesc  thini(M  are 
no  mor>i  tlio  naaw :  your  quocii  did  not  talk  of  hor  sub 
JiTts*  low  and  tfood  afTTtionH,  and  in  good  truth  she 
aimed  well:  our  kins  talketb  of  his  subjects*  fear  and 
subJ<!Ction,  8tc.  &c. 
MacJiiavel. 


a  lasting  monnmeut  of  the  folly  of  ambitioD,  sad 
of  the  uncertainty  of  all  projects  of  worUly 
grandeur. 

But  the  monarch,  on  the  contrary,  whose  no- 
bler and  more  virtuous  ambition  prompts  bim  to 
employ  his  superior  power  of  promoting  the  ia- 
ternal  pn>sperity  and  comforts  of  his  subjects 
is  not  liable  to  such  defeats.  His  path  is  plain 
his  duty  is  clear.  By  a  vigilant,  prompt,  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  bis  object  ii 
to  secure  to  the  industrious  the  enjoyment  of 
their  honest  gains ;  by  a  judicious  use  of  his  su- 
preme power,  to  remove  difficulties  and  obstmc. 
tions,  out  of  the  way  of  commercial  enterprise, 
and  to  facilitate  its  progress ;  to  reward  and  fte- 
ter  ingenuity ;  and  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  various  arts  by  which  civilized  societisB  are 
distinguished  and  embellished ;  above  all,  to 
countenance  and  favour  religion,  morality,  good 
order,  and  all  llie  social  and  donictitic  virtues.  A 
monarch,  who  makes  these  benevolent  ends  (he 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  will  not  so  easily  be  dis- 
appointed.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  nothing  de- 
pends on  a  single  individual.  His  plans  are 
carrying  on  tlirough  ten  thousand  channels,  and 
by  ten  thousand  agents,  who,  while  they  are  all 
labouring  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  peculiar 
object,  are,  at  the  same  time,  unconsciously  per- 
forming their  function  in  the  great  machine  of 
civil  society.  It  is  not,  if  we  may  change  the 
metaphor,  a  single  plant,  perhaps  an  exotic,  in  a 
churlish  climate,  and  an  unwilling  soil,  which 
raised  with  anxious  care,  a  sudden  frost  may 
nip,  or  a  sudden  blight  may  wither ;  but  it  is  the 
wide-spread  vegetation  of  the  meadow,  which 
abundantly  springs  up  in  one  unvaried  face  of 
verdure,  beauty  and  utility.  While  the  happy 
monarch,  whose  large  and  liberal  mind  haa  pro- 
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jecled  and  pruinoted  thii  nconc  of  peaceful  in- 
duslrj,  hu  the  ntUfaction  of  witnessing  the 
grndusl  diflfusion  of  comfort;  of  comfort  which, 
enlarging  with  the  progress  of  his  plans  to  their 
full  establishment  han  been  completed ;  not  like 
the  successful  projects  of  triumphant  ambition, 
in  the  oppression  and  misery  of  subjugated 
alavcs,  but  in  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  a 
contented  people. 

To  the  above  important  objcctn  of  royal  atten- 
tion, such  a  sovereign  as  we  arc  contemplating, 
will  naturally  add  a  disposition  for  the  promotion 
of  charitable  and  religious  institutions,  as  well 
as  of  those  whose  more  immediate  object  is  po- 
litical utility,  proportioning,  with  a  judicious 
discrimination,  the  measure  of  support,  and 
countenance,  to  tlic  roKpcctivc  degree  of  excel- 
leucc.  To  these  will  be  superadded  a  beneficent 
patronage  to  men  of  genius,  learning,  and  sci- 
ence. Royal  patronage  will  be  likely  not  only 
to  contribute  to  the  carryin;^  of  talents  into  be- 
neficial  channels,  but  may  Ix^  the  means  of  pre- 
venting them  from  being  diverted  into  such  as 
are  dangerous.  And  when  it  is  received  as  an 
universally  established  principle,  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  best  abilities  to  none  but  the  soundest 
purposes,  is  the  way  to  imiure  the  favour  of  the 
prince,  it  will  be  an  additional  spur  to  genius  to 
torn  its  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  of 
public  utility. — Such  are  the  views,  such  the 
exertions,  such  the  felicities  of  a  patriot  king,  of 
a  Christian  politician. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

The  importance  of  royal  example  in  promoting 
loyalty,—^ n  faUe  patriotism. — Public  ipirit. 

A  WISE  prince  will  be  virtuous,  were  it  only 
through  policy.  The  measure  of^  his  power  is 
the  rule  of  his  duty.  lie  who  practises  virtue 
and  piety  himself,  not  only  holds  out  a  broad 
shelter  to  the  piety  and  virtue  of  others,  but  his 
example  is  a  living  law,  eflTicacious  to  many  of 
those  who  would  treat  written  laws  with  con- 
tempt. The  good  conduct  of  the  prince  will 
make  others  virtuous ;  and  (he  virtuous  are  al- 
ways the  peaceable.  It  is  the  voluptuous,  the 
prodigal,  and  the  licentious,  who  are  the  needy, 
the  unsettled,  and  the  discontented,  who  luve 
change  and  promote  disturbance.  If  sometimes 
the  affluent,  and  the  indcjiendcnt,  swell  the  cabi- 
logue  of  public  disturborK,  they  will  frequently 
be  found  to  bo  men  of  inferior  abilities,  used  by 
the  designing  as  necessary  implements  to  ac- 
complish their  work.  The  one  set  furnish  mis- 
chief, the  other  means.  Sallust  has,  in  tour  ex- 
naisitely  chosen  wordy,  given,  in  the  character 
of  one  innovator,  that  of  almost  the  whole  tribe, 
Alirni  appetenn^  aui  profumta.  But  allegiance  is 
the  fruit  of  sober  integrity  ;  and  fidelity  grows 
on  the  stock  of  independent  honesty.  As  there 
i*  little  pukilic  honour,  where  there  is  little  pri- 
vate  principle ;  so  it  is  to  be  feared  there  will  be 
littk  private  principle,  at  least  among  young 
persons  of  rank,  where  the  throne  holds  out  the 
rtample  of  a  contrary  conduct. 

It  ia  true,  that  public  virtue  and  public  sjurit 


I  are  things,  which  all  men,  of  all  paitiea,  and  all 
I  characters,  equally  agree  to  extol,  equally  desire 
'  to  have  the  credit  of  possessing.  The  reputation 
of  patriotism  is  eagerly  coveted  by  the  most  op- 
posite characters  ;  and  pursucil  by  the  most  con- 
tradictory  means  ;  by  those  who  sedulously  sup- 
port the  throne  and  constitution,  and  by  those 
who  labour  no  less  sedulously  to  subvert  them. 
Even  the  most  factious,  tliose  who  arc  governed 
by  tlie  basest  selfishneps,  aspire  to  the  dignity 
of  a  character,  against  which  their  leading  prin- 
I  ciple  and  tlieir  actual  practice  constantly  mili- 
I  tate. 

But  patriots  of  this  stamp  are  chiefly  on  the 
watch  to  exemplify  their  public  spirit  in  their 
own  restless  woy ;  Ihey  are  anxiously  looking 
out  for  some  probable  ^)ccurrence,  which  may 
draw  them  into  notice,  and  are  more  eager  to 
fish  for  fame,  in  the  troubled  waters  of  public 
I  commotion,  than  disposed  to  li\'e  in  the  quiet 
I  exercise  of  those  habitual  virtues,  which,  if  ge- 
<  neral,  would  preclude  the  possibility  ofany  com- 
motion at  all*  These  innovating  reformers  al- 
ways  affect  to  suppose  more  virtue  in  mankind, 
than  they  know  they  shall  find,  while  their  own 
practice  commonly  exhibits  a  low  standard  of 
that  imaginary  perfection  on  which  their  falla- 
cious reasonings  are  grounded.  There  is  scarce- 
ly  any  disposition  which  leads  to  this  factious 
spirit  more  than  a  restless  vanity,  because  it  is 
a  temper  which  induces  a  man  to  be  making  a 
continual  comparison  of  himself  with  others. 
His  sense  of  his  own  superior  merit  and  inferior 
fortune,  will  fill  his  mind  with  perpetual  compe- 
tition with  the  inferior  merit  and  superior  for- 
tune of  Uiose  above  him.  He  will  ever  prefer  a 
storm  in  which  he  may  become  conspicuous,  to 
a  calm  in  which  he  is  already  secure.  Such  a 
soidisant  patriot  does  not  feel  for  the  general 
interests  of  his  country,  but  only  for  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  he  himself  may  have  a  chance 
;  of  obtaining.  Though  a  loud  declaimer  for  the 
privileges  of  universal  man,  he  really  sees  no 
part  oi  the  whole  circle  of  human  happiness,  ex- 
cept that  segment  which  he  is  carving  for  him- 
self. He  does  not  rejoice  in  those  plentiful  dews 
of  heaven  which  are  fertilizing  the  general  soil, 
but  in  those  which  fatten  his  own  pastures.  It 
is  not,*  &ays  the  admirable  South,  *from  tho 
common,  but  the  inclosure,  from  which  he  cal- 
culates his  advantages/ 

But  true  public  spirit  is  not  the  new-born  off- 
spring of  sudden  occasion,  nor  the  incidental 
fruit  of  casual  emergency,  nor  the  golden  apple 
I  thrown  out  to  contentions  ambition.  It  is  that 
genuine  patriotism,  which  best  prevents  dis- 
turbance,  by  discouraging  every  vice  that  leads 
to  it.  It  springs  from  a  combination  o{  disin- 
terestedness, integrity,  and  content.  It  is  the 
result  of  many  !rmg  cherished  domestic  chari- 
tips.  Its  seminal  principles  exist  in  a  soltor  love 
I  of  liberty,  order,  law,  jM*aee,  and  juntice,  the  l>est 
safeguards  of  the  thrnnn,  nnd  the  only  hnppiness 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  that  srlfish  patriotism 
which,  in  ancient  Ritmr,  eonsistcd  in  subverting 
the  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  public 
spirit  nf  a  British  patriot  is  not  only  cmisistent 
with  Christianity,  but  (maugre  the  assertinn  of 
a  wit  already  quoted)*  in  a  good  degree  dictated 

*  BoaoM  JcMns* 
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by  IL  liiB  religion,  to  fur  from  forbiddiag,  eveo 
enjgioB  him  to  consider  himsolf  ojisuch  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic,  auch  a  joint  of  the  great 
machine,  that,  remembering  the  defect  of  a  pin 
may  disconcert  a  system,  he  labours  to  fill  up 
his  individual  part  as  assiduously  as  if  the  mo- 
tion of  every  wheel,  the  effect  of  every  spring, 
the  success  of  the  whole  operation,  the  safety  of 
the  entire  community  depended  on  his  single 
conduct.  This  patriotism  evinces  itself  by  sa- 
cri/ioes  in  the  rich,  by  submission  in  the  poor, 
by  exertions  in  the  able,  strong  in  their  energy, 
but  quiet  in  their  operation  ;  it  evinces  itself  by 
the  sober  satisfaction  of  each  in  cheerfully  fill- 
ing the  station  which  is  assigned  him  by  Provi- 
dence, instead  of  asfHring  to  that  which  is  point- 
od  out  by  ambition,  by  each  man  performing  i 
with  conscientious  strictness  his  own  proper 
duty,  instead  of  descanting  with  misleading 
plausibility,  and  unprofitable  eloquence  on  the 
duties  of  other  men. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

On  the  graces  of  deportment — The  diapoeitiont 
nfceeeary  for  hunneeM. — Halnta  of  domestic 
life, 

*  Those,'  savs  lord  Bacon,  *  who  are  accom- 
plished in  the  forms  of  urbanity,  arc  apt  to  please 
tliemselves  in  it  so  much  as  seldom  to  aspire  to 
higher  virtue.*  Notwithstanding  the  general 
truth  of  the  maxim,  and  the  high  autliority  by 
which  it  comes  recommended,  yet  condescend- 
ing and  gracious  manners  should  have  their  full 
•hare  in  finishing  the  royal  character ;  but  they 
■hould  have  only  their  due  share.  They  should 
never  be  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  fur  that 
worth,  of  which  they  are  tlie  best  decoration. 
In  all  the  graces  of  deportment,  whatever  ap- 
pears outwardly  engaging,  should  always  pro- 
ceed  from  something  deeper  than  itself — The 
fair  fabric,  which  is  seen,  must  be  supported  by 
a  fldid  foundation  which  is  out  of  sight ;  tlie 
loftiest  pyramid  must  rise  from  the 


any  tincture  of  that  vanity,  which  ie  the  efiet 
of  a  mind  struggling  to  oonceal  its  fiiults ;  Kt 
of  that  pride,  which  is  not  consciona  of  pnsiiii 
ing  any.  This  genuine  pditenesa  retohug 
from  illustrious  birtJi,  inherent  sense,  and  im- 
planted virtue,  will  render  superfluous  the  docn. 
ments  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  iottruetiont  of 
Castiglione. 

But  the  acquisition  of  engaging  manners,  and 
all  the  captivating  graces  of  deportment,  need 
less  occupy  the  mind  of  the  royal  person,  as  sht 
will  acquire  these  attractions  by  a  sort  of  ia 
stinct,  almost  without  time  or  pains.  They  wiS 
naturally  be  copied  from  those  illustrious  exam, 
pies  o^  grace,  ease,  and  condescending  digoitfi 
which  fill,  and  which  surround  the  throne.  And 
she  will  have  the  less  occasion  for  looking  Is 
remote,  or  foreign  examples,  to  learn  the  trtt 
arts  of  popularity,  while  the  illustrioas  persoo. 
age  who  wears  tlio  crown,  continaes  to  exhibit 
not  only  a  living  pattern  by  what  booeat  msani 
the  warm  affections  of  a  people  aro  won,  bat  by 
what  rectitude,  piety,  and  patriotism,  they  may 
be  preserved,  and  increased,  under  every  buoom. 
sion  of  trial,  and  every  vicissitude  of  circom. 
stance. 

Among  the  habits  which  it  is  important  ftr  i 
prince  to  acquire,  there  is  not  one  more  easea- 
tial  than  a  love  of  business. — Lord  Bacon  hai^ 
among  his  essays,  an  admirable  chapter,  both 
of  counsel  and  caution,  respecting  despatch  m 
affairs,  which  as  it  is  short  and  pointed,  tbt 
ruyal  pupil  might  commit  to  memory.  He  ad- 
vises to  measure  despatch  not  by  the  time  of 
sitting  to  business,  but  by  the  advancement  of 
the  business  itself,  and  reprobates  the  aflfeda- 
tion  of  those,  who,  *  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
men  of  despatch,  are  only  anxious  for  the  credit 
of  having  done  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time;  and 
who  abbreviate,  not  hy  contracting,  but  by  cot. 
ting  off/ — On  tiic  other  hand,  procrastination 
wears  out  time,  and  accomplishes  nothing.  In* 
distinctness  also  in  the  framing  of  ideas,  and 
confusion  in  the  disorderly  disposition  of  them, 
perplex  business  as  much  as  irresolution  im- 
pedes it.    Julius  Cmsar  was  a  model  in  this  re- 


must  rise  from  the  broadest 
the  most  beautiful  flower  from  the  most  •  spcct ;  with  all  his  turbulence  of  ambition,  with 
valuable  root;  sweetness  of  manners  must  bo  all  his  eagerness  of  enterprise,  with  alt  hb  ea 
the  effect  of  benevolence  of  heart;  affability  of  lerity  of  despatch,  his  judgment  uniformly  ap 
speech  sliould  proceed  from  a  well  regulated  jiears  to  have  been  cool  and  serene ;  and  ercn 
temper ;  a  solicitude  to  oblige  should  spring  j  in  the  midst  of  the  most  complicated  transac- 
from  an  inward  sense  of  the  duty  owing  to  our  |  tions,  no  perplexity  is  ever  manifest  in  his 
fellow-creatures ;  the  bounty  of  the  hands  must  ■  duct,  no  entanglement  in  his  thoughts,  no 
result  from  the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  the  propri- 
eties  of  conversation,  from  a  sound  internal 
principle ;  kindne:i8,  attention,  and  all  the  out- 
ward graces,  should  be  the  effect  of  habit  and 
dispositions  lying  in  the  mind,  and  ready  to 
show  themselves  in  action,  whenever  tlio  occa- 
sion presents  itself. 

Just  views  of  herself,  and  of  what  she  owes  to 
the  world,  of  that  gentleness  which  Christianity 
inculcates,  and  that  graciousncss  which  her 
station  enjoins,  will,  taking  the  usual  advan- 
tages into  the  account,  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
in  Ihc  royal  pupil  a  dcporlincnt,  at  once  digrni- 
iied  and  engaging.  The  firmest  substances  alone 
are  susceptible  of  the  most  exquisite  polish, 
while  the  meanest  materials  will  admit  oi^  being 


fusion  in  his  expressions.  Hence,  we  cannot  but 
infer,  that  an  unambiguous  clearness  in  the 
planning  of  affairs,  a  lucid  order  in  arranging, 
and  a  persevering  but  not  precipitate,  despatdi 
in  conducting  them,  are  the  unequivocal  marks 
of  a  superior  mind. 

Yet  though  distribution,  order,  and  arrange- 
ment, arc  the  soul  of  business,  even  these  must 
not  be  too  minute,  *  for  ho  that  does  not  divide,' 
says  the  great  authority  above  cited,  *  will  never 
enter  clearly  into  business,  and  he  who  divides 
too  much,  will  not  come  out  of  it  clearly.* 

A  prince  should  come  to  the  transaction  of 

business,  with  a  prepared,  but  not  with  a  prejn- 

diced  mind :  and  the  mind  which  is  best  fiir- 

nished  for  the  concern  which  it  is  aboot  to  invtt. 

varnished.    True  fine  breeding  never  betrays  1  tigate,  while  it  will  be  least  liable  to  be  dnwa 
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amde  bj  penuaiinn,  will  be  most  open  to  troth, 
•nd  most  diiimifled  to  yield  to  cnnvfction,  because 
it  will  hare  already  weij^hed  the  arguments,  and 
balanced  the  difficuhie^i. 

A  great  stiteiiman  of  that  nation  to  which  we 
are  rather  apt  to  aHcribe  stead  incns  than  rapidity, 
hat  bequeathed  a  valuable  loiwon  to  princcH  tor 
the  despatch  of  business.  It  is  well  known^hat 
De  Wit  assigned  as  the  chief  reaHon  why  he  had 
faima^lf  been  enabled  to  prosecute  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  concerns  so  easily  was,  by  alwayn 
09ing  0M  ikinp  at  a  time. 

It  ii  therefore  important,  not  only  fully  to 
poesen  the  mind  with  the  affair  which  is  under 
consideration,  but  to  bestow  on  it  an  undivided 
attention,  an  application  which  cannot  be  di- 
fcrted  by  irrelevant  or  inferior  objects ;  and  to 
poseesa  a  firmness  which  cannot  be  shaken  from 
Its  purpoee  by  art  or  flattery  ;  cautions  the  more 
necessary,  as  we  aie  anured  by  a  pcnntratinir 
obaenrer,  that  even  the  strouif  mind  of  Elizabeth 
tras  not  always  proof  asfainst  such  attacks. 
One  of  the  secretaries  of  this  great  queen  never 
cime  to  her  to  sign  bills,  that  he  did  not  first 
take  care  to  engage  her  in  deep  discourse  aliout 
other  weighty  business,  that,  by  thus  pre-nccu- 
pjying  her  mind,  he  might  draw  off  her  atten- 
tion from  the  bills  to  which  he  wanted  her  sig- 
natnre. 

For  the  private  habits  of  life,  and  propriety 
of  conduct  to  those  around  lier,  queen  Mary, 
MM  described  by  bishop  Burnet*  and  Fowler, 
aeemt  to  have  been  a  model.  Her  goodness  was 
the  moat  unostentatious,  her  gentleness  the  most 
nnaflected,  her  piety  the  most  inwoven  into  her 
habitfl,  her  charity  the  bent  principled,  and  her 
generosity  the  most  discriminating !  V'anity  and 
selMove  seem  to  have  been  not  merely  out- 
wardly  repressed  from  a  sense  of  decorum,  but 
to  have  been  inwardly  extinguished  ;  and  she 
did  not  want  the  veil  of  art  to  conceal  faults 
which  were  not  working  within.  She  seems  to 
have  united  conitummatc  discretion,  with  the 
most  conscientious  sincerity.  She  could  deny, 
myn  her  admiring  biographer,  the  most  earnest 
aotieitations,  with  a  true  firmness,  when  she 
thought  the  person  fur  whom  thoy  were  made 
did  not  merit  thcni.  Siie  iNtssessud  one  quality 
of  peculiar  value  in  her  station,  a  gentle,  but 
eflectual  method  of  discouraging  calumny.  If 
any  indulged  a  spirit  of  censoriouHnnss  in  her 
preMnoe,  continues  ho,  she  would  ask  them 
if  they  have  read  archbishop  TilIotsnn*s  ser- 
mon  on  evil.speaking?  or  give  tlicm  some  other 
pointed,  but  delicate  repnmf. 

Princes  should  never  forget,  that  where  sin- 
cerity is  czpectf^d,  freedom  must  be  allowed ; 
and,  that  they  who  show  themselves  displeased 
at  truth,  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  never 
hear  it.  In  all  their  intercourse,  thoy  should 
not  only  be  habituated  to  expect  from  others, 
but  to  practise  themselves,  the  most  simple 
veracity  ;  they  should  no  more  employ  flattery, 
than  exact  it  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  such  is  the  selfishness  of 
the  human  hearty  that  we  arc  not  disinterested 
in  onr  wy  praises ;  and  that,  in  excessive  com- 
mendatioD,  we  commonly  conaider  ouraelves  the 

*  9ee  especially  iMvhop  Burnet's  essay  on  queen  Mary 


more  than  the  person  we  commend.  It »  often 
rather  a  disguised  effect  of  our  own  vanity,  than 
any  real  admiration  uf  the  person  we  extol. 
That  flattery  which  aiqiearfl  so  liberal  is  in  fact, 

I  one  of  the  secret  artiflces  of  steII*love  ;  it  looks 

;  generous,  but  it  is  in  reality  covetous ;  and 
praise  is  not  so  much  a  free  git\,  as  a  mercenary 

,  commerce,  for  which  we  ho|io  to  receive,  in  re- 
turn, more  than  an  equivalent. 

j  Is  there  not  suiucUiing  far  more  cunning 
than  noble,  in  that  popular  art,  which  Pliny  re- 

j  commends,  *  to  be  liberal  of  praise  to  another 
for  any  thing  in  which  you  yourself  excel  V — 
The  motive  is  surely  selfish,  that  whether  you 
deserve  it  or  not,  you  may   thus  either  way,  be 

j  certain  of  securing  the  superiority  to  yourself. 

;  — If  censure  wants  the  tenderness  of  charity  to 
make  it  useful,  praise  requires  the  modesty  of 
truth,  and  the  sanctity  of  justice  to  render  it 
safe.  It  is  observable,  that  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, which  we  should  do  well  always  to  consult 
as  our  model,  though  there  is  sometimes  simple 
commendation,  yet  there  is  no  excessive  praise, 
nor  even  the  slightest  tincture  of  exaggeration. 
But  there  is  a  fault,  the  direct  opposite  to 
flattery,  which  should  with  equal  vigilance  be 
guarded  against.  There  is  nothing  which  more 
effectually  weans  attachment,  and  obstructs  po- 
pularity, than  the  indulgence  of  intemperate 
speech,  and  petulent  wit.  And  they  who  in 
very  exalted  stations,  unfortunately  feel  a  pro- 
pensity  to  impetuosity  or  sarcasm,  would  do 
well,  if  they  will  not  repress  the  feeling  (which 
would  be  the  shortest  way)  not  to  let  it  break 
out  in  pointed  sentences,  or  cutting  sayings, 
sharp  enough  to  give  pain,  and  short  enough  to 
be  romemtjered.  It  has  this  double  disadvan- 
tage,  every  wound  made  by  a  royal  hand  is 
mortal  to  the  feelings  of  thr>se  on  whom  it  is 
inflicted  ;  and  every  heart  which  is  thus  wound- 
ed is  alienated.  Besides,  it  is  an  evil,  which 
gathers  strength  by  going.*  The  sayings  of 
princes  are  always  repeated,  and  they  are  not 
always  repeated  faithfully.  I^rd  Bacon  records 
several  instances  of  Hovercigns  who  ruined  them- 
selves  by  this  sententious  indiscretion.  The 
mischicf^of  concise  sayings,  he  observes,  ia  that 
*  they  are  darts,  supposed  to  be  shot  from  their 
secret  intentions,  while  long  discourses  are  flat, 
less  noticed,  and  little  remembered.* 


CHAP.  XXIII 

On  the  choice  of  society. — Sincerity  the  bond  of 
familiar  intercourse. — Liberality. — InttancfB 
of  inarratUude  in  princes. — On  raising  the 
tone  of  conversation — and  of  manners. 

Prince:*  can  never  fall  into  a  more  fatal  error, 
than  when,  in  mixing  with  dishonourable  so- 
ciety, they  fancy,  either  that  their  choice  can 
;  ennflrrn  merit,  or  their  presence  compensate  for 
[  the  want  of  it.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  very  • 
diflicult  for  them  to  discover  the  real  character 
of  those  around  them,  because  there  may  be  a 
kind  of  conspiracy  to  keep  them  in  the  dark. 
But  there  is  one  principle  of  selection,  which 
will  in  general  d'lrccl  l\\e\iv  ^ViiAX^  \yv  ^<&  k^<(a<^ 
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of  Uifiir  cnmpanioiiB,  that  of  choosing  penons, 
who,  in  their  ordinary  babiti,  and  in  selecting 
the  tkimpanions  of  their  own  hours  of  relaxation, 
show  their  regard  for  morality  and  virtue. 
From  such  men  as  thesie,  princes  may  more 
roaMonably  expect  Vi  bear  the  language  of  truth. 
Such  persons  will  not  be  naturally  led  to  connive 
at  the  vices  of  Uieir  master,  in  order  to  justify 
their  own ;  they  have  no  interest  in  being  dis> 
honest 

The  people  arc  not  unnaturally  led  to  form 
their  judgment  of  the  real  principles  and  cha* 
ructer  of  the  prince,  from  the  conduct  and  man- 
ners of  his  companions  and  favourites.  Were 
not  the  subjects  of  the  unhappy  Charles  I.  in 
some  degree  excusable  for  not  doing  full  justice 
to  the  piety  and  moral  worth,  which  really  be- 
longed to  his  character,  when  they  saw  that 
those  who  were  his  most  strenuous  advocates, 
were,  in  general,  avowedly  profligate  and  pro* 
fane  ? — If  a  monarch  have  the  especial  happi- 
ness of  posscHNiiig  a  friend,  let  him  be  valued 
as  the  most  precious  of  all  his  possessions.  Let 
him  be  encouraged  to  discharge  the  best  office 
of  friendship,  by  finding,  that  the  frankest  re- 
proofs, instead  of  generating  a  formality  too 
fatally  indicative  of  decaying  affection,  are  pro- 
ductive, even  when  they  may  be  conceived  to  be 
uisplaccd,  of  warmer  returns  uf  cordiality. 

But  kings,  wlicthcr  actual  or  expectant,  must 
not  hope,  in  general,  to  find  this  honest  frank- 
ness. They  must  not  cxficcl  to  have  their 
opinions  controverted,  or  their  errors  exposed 
directly  or  o|Kinly.  They  should,  therefore  ac- 
custom themselves  to  hear  and  understand  the 
still  small  voice,  in  which  any  disapprobation 
will  be  likely  to  bo  conveyed;  they  should  use 
themselves  to  catch  a  hint,  and  to  profit  from  an 
analogy :  they  should  ,be  on  the  watch  to  dis- 
cover  the  sense  whicii  is  ciitertuined  of  their 
own  principles  or  conduct,  by  ohservinir  the  lan- 
gu.i;;e  which  in  used  ccmcnrning  similar  princi. 
pies  and  conduct  in  others.  They  muHt  con- 
aider  thcmsolvo?  as  lying  under  special  disad. 
vantages,  in  rospoct  lo  the  discovery  of  truth, 
whert;vcr  they  arc  themselves  concerned  ;  and 
must,  llifirefure,  strive  to  come  possessed  of  it, 
with  proportionate  diligence  and  caution. 

If  an  insinuating  favourite  find  it  more  ad- 
vanta^eouH  to  liiinself  to  flatter  than  to  counsel 
iiifi  prince,  counsol  will  lie  withhold,  and  ohse- 
quiousnesR  will  be  practised.  The  prince,  in 
return,  will  conclude  hiniself  to  be  always  in  the 
right,  when  he  finds  that  he  is  never  opposed  : 
and  the  rcnieinlirunce  of  his  faults,  and  the  duty 
of  correcting  them,  will  be  obliterated  in  the 
constanf  approbation  which  ho  is  confident  of 
receiving. 

Discretion  is  a  quality  so  important  in  the 
royal  person,  that  he  should  early  be  tani,rht  the 
most  absolute  controul  over  his  own  mind  !  He 
should  loam,  that  no  momentary  warmth  of  feel- 
log  should  ever  betray  a  prince  into  the  disclo- 
fluroofany  thing  which  wisdom  or  duty  requires 
him  to  conceal.  But  while  he  is  thus  vigi- 
lantly  careful  not  to  commit  himself,  he  should 
seldom  appear  to  entertain  any  distrust  of 
those,  in  whom  prudence  forbids  him  to  con- 
fide. There  is  scarcely  a  more  unquestion- 
Mo  evidence  of  sound  seaso  and  self-i^wses.  , 


sion,  than  nefcr  to  Mem  bortlieBed  with  i  n. 
cret  of  one*s  own  ;  nor  a  lur^  mark  of  true  p 
litoness,  than  not  to  pry  cunouaW  into  thtttf 
another.  '  The  perfection  of  beuTioiir,'  uji 
Livy,  though  he  said  it  on  another  occaakm,  *ii 
for  a  man  (he  might  have  said  a  prince)  to  it. 
tain  his  own  dignity  without  intruding  on  thi 
liberty  of  another.* 

Those  who  have  solicitation!  to  make,  ihoQld 
never  have  reason  given  them  to  snspect,  thit 
they  can  work  their  way  to  the  royal  nvoor  bf 
flatteries  which  sooth  rather  than  bj  trathi 
which  enlighten.  Above  all  a  prince  ahpold 
avoid  discovering  such  weaknessea  as  may  ca. 
courage  suiters  to  expect  euccees  in  their  appii. 
cations,  by  such  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  sodi 
silly  compliments,  servile  sacrificsea,  and  uniior> 
thy  adulation,  as  are  derogatory  to  bis  nnder. 
standing,  and  disgraceful  to  his  character.* 

A  royal  person  should  early  be  taught  that 
it  is  no  small  part  of  wisdom  and  Tirtue  to  itpel 
improper  requests.  But  while  firm  in  the  pria> 
ciple,  as  Christian  duty  requires,  it  is  no  viola- 
tion of  that  duty  to  be  as  gentle  in  the  ezpm. 
sion,  as  christian  kindness  demands ;  nerer  fir* 
getting  the  well  known  circumstance,  (hat  of 
two  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Stnart,  one  re- 
fused  favours  in  a  more  gracioas  manner  tfau 
the  other  granted  them.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
enough  that  a  pi  ince  should  acquire  the  disposi- 
tion to  confer  favours,  he  should  also  cukivale 
the  talent  He  should  not  only  know  how  and 
when  to  commend,  and  how  and  when  to  be. 
stow,  but  also  how  and  when  to  refuse;  and 
should  carefully  study  the  important  and  happy 
art  of  discriminating  between  those  whose  ment 
deserves  favour,  and  those  whose  necesritiet 
demand  relief.  It  should  bo  established  into  a 
habit,  to  make  no  \'ague  promises,  raise  no  fdie 
hopes,  uiid  disappoint  no  hopes  which  have  been 
fairly  raised. 

Princes  should  nt'ver  shelter  their  meanisr 
under  ambiguous  expressions :  nor  use  any  of 
those  equivocal  ut  general  phrases,  which  may 

*  It  would  ne.om  cupi.'rlluouR  In  ciiard  tlie  mjrak  mind 
nL'Riii'-t  »iiiHi  {litty  ilaiic<>r:!i.  did  not  hisiitry  furnith  m 
niaiiy  iiHtaiiri.-s  of  th«:ir  ill  iMUTt!).  II<iw  iiiiich  tlK  wfak 
vniii'ty  iif  kin^  Jnwvif  I.  laid  him  opr-n  To  tiieiieikii^iia* 
bit'  tlatioric^.  we  liavcvuMiicriirioiiFFprviinenii  in  ak-tter 
of  lord  Tlioiiiat  Howard  to  Sir  John  llarrincfon.  froo 
which  \v^e\trnrt  tlie  fidlowirii!  |)u>>.i|hv  In  ailvi^iits 
hiH  friMid  how  loroiidiirt  hiiiiwlfin  tli»»  kitu'd  presnicr. 
in  order  to  ailvtinn;  hi»  foriuni',  alYer  ponie  oilier  coai* 
.st.d.  hf!  adds.  *  Toiit-n  hut  li!;!!!!)'  un  n.di!{infi.  IKi  no! of 
>-onr-«i'lf  say,  *•  tliit*  i-*  !»')«"l  or  had ;"  l«!it  if  it  were  year 
niaji'sty'i  pmd  opinio'i.  I  in>*?lf  sliouUl  think  «.  In 
lirivati'  diwo'irw.  iIh»  kinff  s-ldoin  Hp^aketh  of  any  man'* 
t"in|M'r.  diiirmion.orcixid  viitut>a;  mi  meddlo  noi at  alt : 
hut  lltid  out  a  cine  to  gnvh;  yoii  to  thii  lieart,  iiioil  d*-- 
Iiffhtfiil  lo  his  mind.  I  will  advirtf^  nnt'  thin*:  llid  men 
Ji'nnct,  whi'mmi  ilio  kinf  ridcth  ovvrv  day,  mniil  not  be 
forsottoii  to  ho  prnif<H].aiid  tlio  ffood  fdniiiiirp  atmresK. 
What  lo^t  u  frn'nt  luaii  jiiiich  notice  tlie  othur  day.  a 
iiobi'Mlid  cime  in  Miii  of  a  niaoc.  and  saw  Iho  kin; 
mounting  llie  ronn,  delivoml  hi*  petition,  which  wsi 
h«>«ded  and  read,  iMit  iio  answer  civen.  The  nolrie  d^ 
paiif.ii,  and  cain<^  to  court  ilie  next  day,  and  got  no  an* 
Mwcr  acain.  Thn  lonl  troasnifRr  was  then  pie*«H!  :o 
move  the  kingVplon^urotouchinfr  the  priition.  Wbm 
the  kinp  wan  ankpd  for  answer  thMeto,  lie  said  in  Mmr 
wrath,  "shall  a  king  Rive  Ih^  to  a  dirty  psprr  when 
tlw  iK'sgar  iioiiccth  not  hin  sill  stirrup*  T*  Now  it  fell 
out,  that  the  kini;  had  new  furniture,  wlien  the  mtbVs 
saw  him  in  ttiu  court  yard,  but  he  beiiif  over  cbarfrsd 
with  oonfu«iion,  pnraed  by  adroirinf  the  dressing  of  UN 
hone.  ThUR.  good  night,  out  noble  foiled  in  hi«  foit.'— 
NagB  Aotiqiitt!. 
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be  interpreted  any  way,  and  which  eithor  from 
their  ambigfuity,  or  indeterminate  loospncus,  will 
be  translated  into  that  langruai^r,  which  happens 
to  eait  the  ho|iv«  or  the  ibam  of  the  fictitioner. 
It  ahould  ever  be  rcnicmbered  that  a  hanty  pro- 
miae  given  to  ^ain  time,  to  save  appearances,  to 
serve  a  pressinfif  cincrprency,  or  to  avoid  a  pre- 
sent importunity,  and  not  perlbrmcd  when  tlic 
occaaion  occurs,  doci  as  much  harm  to  the  pro- 
iniaer  in  a  |K>liiicai,  as  in  a  moral  view.  For 
the  final  disappointment  ornuch  raised  expecta- 
tions will  do  an  injury  more  than  etiuivalent  to 
any  temporary  aiivanta^,  which  could  bo  de- 
rived from  making  the  promise.  Kven  the  wiser 
worldly  politicians  have  been  uware  of  thin. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  overbearing  as  he  waK,  ylill 
preserved  the  attachment  of  hiM  adherents  by 
never  violatin;;  hi.4  engagemunts :  while  Ma/^- 
rin,  whose  vices  we;e  of  a.  baser  strain,  was  true 
to  no  man,  and  therefore,  attached  to  no  man. 
There  was  no  set  of  people  on  whom  hi;  could 
depend,  because  there  was  none  whotn  he  hud 
not  deceived.  Though  his  less  elevated  capacity, 
and  more  niodoralc  ambition,  enabled  him  to  be 
lesa  splendidly  mischievous  than  hit>  predeoeM- 
SOT,  yet  his  bad  faith  and  want  of  honour,  his 
falsehood  and  low  cunning,  as  they  prcvcntod 
all  men  from  confiding  in  him  during  his  life, 
so  have  they  conni^ned  his  memory  to  perpc 
tiwl  detestation. 

In  habituating  princes  to  dolight  to  confer  fa- 
vottm  on  the  deserving,  it  should  be  rememliercd, 
that  where  it  is  right  to  bt^stow  them  at  all,  it  it* 
also  right  not  to  wait  till  they  are  Kolicited.  liut 
while  the  royal  (lef  son  is  taught  to  (Mju^idcr  mu- 
ni5cenoe  as  a  truly  princely  virtue,  yet  an  exact 
definition  of  what  true,  and  et<peeiuUy  what  roy- 
al, munificence  i.^,  will  be  one  of  the  mobt  fulu- 
tary  lessons  he  can  learn.  Liberality  is  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  the  whfile  couhti'Ilatiiin  of 
virtues  ;  but  it  jthiiics  must  beniunanll}',  when 
it  does  not  depend  on  its  own  solitary  lu.-tic,  but 
blends  its  rays  ulth  tiie  contluc-nt  rarliance  of 
the  frurrounding  li<;hts.  Tiio  iiulividii.il  favour 
must  not  iiilroiieh  on  any  .sujK;ri<jr  elaiiii ;  no 
bounty  n I »t  infringe  on  its  npi.rlilxiiiiiii:j  vir- 
tuef«,  justice,  or  discretion  ;  nor  iniist  it  trike  its 
character  from  its  outwardly  rcM milling  virnn, 
ostentation,  vanity  or  profusion.  Unil  merit  of 
every  kind  >lionld  l>e  remunerated  ;  hiit  those 
who  possess  merits  forrign  from  their  own  jiro. 
iession,  tliough  they  should  be  niIII  rewuni'/il, 
should  not  be  remuneratc:d  out  of  the  resoiirce.-: 
of  that  profebf«ion.  Nor  shonld  talents,  however 
ronsiderablo,  whieh  are  irrelevant  to  the  profes- 
sion, be  made  a  motive  n>r  placing  a  man  in  it. 
I^uis  XIV.  eho5se  father  la  ('liaise  fxj:  his  con- 
fessor, because  he  understood  something  of  me- 
dals ! 

There  is  an  idea  of  beautiful  humanity  sug- 
gested to  princes  in  the  Spectator,*  in  a  tictitious 
account  of  the  em^ycrnr  Pharamond,  who  made 
it  his  refreshment  from  the  toils  of  business,  and 
the  fatigues  of  ceremony,  to  pass  an  hour  or  two 
m  the  apartment  of  his  favourite,  in  giving  au- 
dience to  the  claim  of  the  meritorious,  and  in 
drying  the  tears  of  the  afllicled.  The  entrance 
bv  which  the  sorrowful  obtained  access,  was 

•  .Vunibcr  8-1. 


called  THE  gate  or  the  uniiafpt.  A  munificent 
prince  may,  in  some  degree,  realize  this  idea. 
And  what  proportions  in  architecture,  what  mag- 
nificence in  dimensions,  what  splendour  of  deco- 
ration, can  |K>sbibly  adorn  a  royal  |)alace,  so  glo- 
riously as  such  a  pate  of  the  unhappy. 

A  royal  person  bhould  be  early  taught,  by  an 
invincible  love  of  justice,  and  a  conntaiit  exer- 
cise of  kindness,  feeling,  and  gratitude,  to  inva- 
lidate that  maxim,  that  in  a  court  lei  absem  et 
Irs  monratis  ont  loiijours  tort.  He  should  |Kissess 
the  generosity,  not  to  exiMJct  his  favourites  to 
sacrifice  their  less  fortunate  iricnds  in  order  to 
make  their  court  to  him.  Examples  of  this  un- 
generous bclfishncsH  should  be  commented  on  in 
reading.  Mudamo  dc  Maintenon  sacrificed  the 
exemplary  cardinal  de  Noaillcs,  and  the  elegant 
and  virtuous  Rucinc,  to  the  unjust  resentment 
of  the  king,  and  refused  to  incur  the  risk  of  dis- 
plca^sing  him  by  defending  her  oppressed  and 
injured  friends. 

Wo  have  already  mentioned  the  remuneration 
of  services.  In  a  reign  whore  all  was  baseness, 
it  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  a  (Nirticular  instance ; 
else  the  neglect  manifest  by  Charles  H.  towards 
the  author  of  Iludibras,  carries  on  it  a  stain  of 
peculiar  ingratitude.  It  is  the  more  unpardon- 
able, becau.se  the  monarch  had  taste  enough  to 
appreciate,  and  frequently  to  quote  with  admi- 
ration the  wit  of  Butler:  a  wit  not  transiently 
employed  to  promote  his  pleasure,  or  to  win  his 
favour ;  but  loyally  and  laboriously  exercised  in 
composing  one  of  tlic  most  ingenious  and  ori- 
ginal, and  unquestionably  the  most  learned 
poem  in  the  Knglish  language.  A  poem,  which 
independently  of  its  literary  merit,  did  more  to 
advance  the  royal  cause,  by  stigmatizing  with 
unparalleled  |)owcrs  of  irony  and  ridicule,  the 
fanaticism. and  hypot^risy  of  the  usur|}er*s  }Nirty, 
tiKtn  had  )ti-rhup><  hern  effected  by  all  the  histo- 
rians, murulists,  divines,  and  politicians  put  tr>- 
U0th"r.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  give  un- 
qualified praise  to  this  poem.  From  the  heavy 
charges  of  levity,  and  even  of  profaneness,  Hu- 
dibras  cannot  he  vindicated ;  and  a  scrupulous 
sovereign  would  have  wished  that  his  cause  had 
been  served  by  letter  means. — Such  a  sovereign 
was  not  Ciiarles.  So  far  from  it,  may  it  not  br. 
feared,  that  these  grievous  blemishes,  instead  of 
aliniiutini:  the  king  from  the  {K>et,  uould  ttx}  pro- 
bably  have  been  an  additional  motive  tor  his 
approbation  of  the  work,  and  consequently,  could 
not  ha\e  been  his  reason  ibr  neglecting  the  au- 
thor.* 

A  somewhat  similar  imputation  of  ingratitude 
lo-.vurd.>.  riiilip  de  Comnines,  though  on  different 
grounds  of  service,  detracts  not  a  little  from  the 
far  more  e:stimaule  character  of  Louis  XII.  Ar 
it  was  this  monarcirs  Inmourabb  Uiast,  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  that  the  king  of  France  never  re- 
scnted  the  injuries  ofiercd  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
it  should  have  been  equally  his  care,  that  Uio 

*  r>r\ili'n  nI-'»  matin ially  i«»r\i'd  Ih"  royal  ran**  bv 
h\*  nilriiirntiU-  |Hrf>ni  of  Alt^nlum  and  Acliiln|iii('l  whirh 
di"l»Tiiiiii»-<|  ilif  oiiii'H'M  of  llie  torii'S,  ttltir  tlie  vxclu- 
tfiiMi  |i:irliain<nt«.  llii'  nryfl«Mi  was  a  prnllie.-it**.  whom 
no  \utiii'>^!'  iiioriarrli  ('•mUl  |iair>iiii<ii-.  Tti'tusli,  wliiu 
a  prinn-  rffn-M**  lo  nMiiuni'ralr  llir  artiisl  ■rr\ici»*  of  a 
first  rat"  L^'iiiiii*.  twraii-a*  h«  i*  an  unworthy  iiinn,  it 
woiiM  b»  ariini;  coiiMiiU'iitly  to  wilhholil  all  tlAvoiir  I'roiu 
thofv  who  hui'.'oiily  llic  vices  without  the  talent*. 
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sorvices  perfbrmed  for  the  one  ihoidd  neter  have 
been  forgotton  by  the  other. 

To  confer  dignity  and  aaefal  ele^noe  on  the 
hours  of  Rocial  pleaeure  and  relaxation,  ia  ■  ta- 
lent  of  peculiar  value,  and  one  of  which  an 
hiffhlj  educated  prince  is  in  more  complete  pot- 
acsflion  than  any  other  human  being.  He  may 
turn  even  the  passing  topics  of  the  day  to  good 
account,  by  collecting  the  general  opinion ;  and 
may  gain  clearer  views  of  ordinary  events  and 
opinions,  by  hearing  them  faithfiiUy  related,  and 
ftirly  canvassed.  Instead  of  falling  in  with  the 
prevailing  taste  for  levity  and  trifles,  he  may, 
without  tiie  smallest  diminution  of  chocrfulnecs 
or  wit  in  the  conversation,  insensibly  divert  its 
current  into  the  purest  channels.  The  standard 
of  society  may  be  gracefully,  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly raised  by  exciting  the  attention  to 
questions  of  taste,  morals,  ingenuity,  and  litfra- 
ture.  Under  such  auspicious  influence,  every 
talent  will  not  only  be  elicited,  but  directed  to 
its  true  end.  Every  taste  for  what  is  excellent 
will  be  awakened ;  every  mental  faculty,  and 
moral  feeling  will  bo  quickened  ;  and  the  royal 
person  by  the  urbanity  and  condescension  with 
which  he  thus  calls  forth  abilities  to  their  best 
exercise,  will  seem  to  have  infUsed  now  powers 
into  his  honoured  and  delighted  guests. 

A  prince  is  *•  the  maker  of  manners  ;*  and  as 
he  is  the  model  of  the  court,  so  is  the  court  the 
model  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Ho  should  carefully 
avail  himself  of  the  rare  advantage  which  his 
station  affords,  of  giving  througli  this  widely 
extended  sphere,  tiie  tone  to  virtue  as  well  as 
to  manners.  He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  high 
authority  becomes  a  most  pernicious  power, 
when,  cither  by  example  or  countenance,  it  is 
made  the  instrument  of  extending  and  establish- 
ing corruptions. 

We  have  given  an  instance  of  the  powerful 
effect  of  example  in  princes,  in  the  influence 
which  the  aincfrity  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  had 
on  those  about  him.  An  instance  equally  strik- 
ing may  be  adduced  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  same  monan\h  was  imitated  in  his  vicet, 
Henry  was  passionately  addicted  to  gaming, and 
the  contagion  of  the  king's  example  unhappily 
.spread  with  the  utmost- rapidity,  not  only  throngn 
the  whole  court,  but  the  whole  kingdom. 

And  when,  not  gaming  only,  but  other  irre- 
gularities ;  when  whatever  is  notoriously  wrong, 
by  being  thus  countenanced  and  protected,  be- 
comes thoroughly  established  and  fashionable, 
few  will  be  ashamed  of  doing  wrong.  Every 
thing,  indeed,  which  the  court  reprobates  will 
continue  to  bo  stigmatized ;  but  unhappily,  every 
thing  which  it  countenances  will  cease  to  be 
disreputable.  And  that  which  was  accotmtod  in- 
famous under  a  virtuous,  would  cease  to  be  dis- 
honourable under  a  corrnpt  reign.  For,  while 
vice  is  discouraged  by  the  hiirhest  anthoritv, 
notwith-standing  it  may  be  prnetiscd,  it  will  still 
be  accounted  diHgraccfuI;  hut  when  that  di^coun- 
tcnanco  is  withdrawn,  shame  and  di«ihonour  will 
no  longer  attend  it.  The  contamination  will 
spread  wider,  and  descend  lower,  and  purity  will 
insensibly  lose  ground,  when  even  notorious 
deviations  from  it  are  no  longer  attended  witJi 
•iisgrace. 


Anne  of  Aostria  haa  bean  ilatterad  by 
rians,  for  having  introdaoed  a  more  refilled  ps. 
Uteness  into  the  court  of  FraDoe,  and  for  httag 
multiplied  ita  amosementa.  We  hardly  katv 
whether  this  remark  is  meant  to  convey  pnirn 
or  censure.  It  is  certain  that  her  cardinal,  nA 
his  able  predecessor,  had  addreia  enough  lodii. 
cover,  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  eHi 
blishing  a  despotic  government,  waa  to  amoR 
the  people,  by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  dissipt- 
tioo,  and  sedulously  providing  olijecta  for  its  gra. 
tification.  These  dexterous  politiciaDf  kmv, 
that  to  promote  a  general  passion  for  pbasare 
and  idleness,  would  by  engaging  the  minds  of 
the  people,  render  them  iessdangeroua  obeemn, 
both  of  the  ministers  and  of  their  eovereigoi 
This  project,  which  had  porhapa  only  a  tempo, 
rary  view,  had  lasting  consequences.  The  u. 
tional  character  was  so  far  changed  by  its  mt. 
cess,  that  the  country  seems  to  have  been  brooglK 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that  it  was  pnt- 
santor  to  amuse  than  to  defend  themselves. 

It  is  also  worth  remarking,  that  even  what 
the  grossest  licentiousness  may  not  be  musmd, 
an  unbounded  passion  for  exquisite  rennemeBl 
in  pleasure,  and  for  the  luxurious  gratifiealioa 
of  taste,  is  attended  with  more  deep  and  seriooi 
mischiefs  than  are  perhaps  intended.  It  stag, 
nates  higher  energies;  it  becomes  itself  the  pa. 
ramount  principle,  and  gradually  by  debasing 
the  heart,  both  disinclines  and  disqualifiee  it  for 
nobler  pursuits.  The  court  of  Louis  XIY.  exbi* 
hi  ted  a  striking  proof  of  this  degrading  peHbctien. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  were  so  enchanted  with 
its  fascinating  splendours,  tnat  they  ignoraiai- 
ously  submitted  to  the  loss  of  all  power,  import, 
ance,  and  influence  in  the  state,  because  with  i 
view  to  estrange  them  from  situations  of  real 
usefulness  and  dignity,  they  were  graciously 
permitted  to  preside  in  matters  of  taste  ind 
fashion,  and  to  become  the  supreme  arbiters  in 
dress,  spectacles,  and  decoration." 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

On  the  art  of  moral  caleuiation,  and  making  s 
true  estimate  of  thinffa  and  peraona, 

A  ROTAL  person  should  early  be  taught  to  act 
on  that  maxim  of  one  of  the  ancients  that  the 
chief  misfortunes  of  men  arise  from  their  never 
being  learned  the  true  art  of  ealeulation.  This 
moral  art  should  bo  employed  to  teach  him  hov 

*  It  ifl  humiliating  tn  iho  dimity  nf  h  prince  wben 
hiji  #i|hjpct«f(nlifvo  that  limy  cm  rpcomuMsnit  tlicmMlm 
to  liifl  fkvoiir  br  rucIi  JowqualiflciitionK  ti*  a  nice  attpn- 
Itnri  to  pcninnal  apfM'arnnci'.  ami  miMliFh  aitire.  Of  Ihi* 
«rr>  shall  pr«)i|iir<>  an  inittancH  fnmi  another  |««as«  of 
Ijoni  Ti)nni.i!<  IFoward's  Li!tter»  tnSir  Jniin  llamitjrtnn. 
•Til'*  king."  nay*  hi',  *doth  ailmiro  piv^il  fashion  in 
rliiatli".  I  pr..v  yoii  i»iv»!  snoil  htHul  h-»reiinto,  I  n'oiiM 
wiith  ynii  to  be  welt  triinmcl ;  t!Pl  n  fp^M  jerkin  wt^ll 
Nink'nHl,  and  n<it  Uw  i<hort :  Th-*  kinc  MiiUi,  he  hketh  a 
tl'iwinir  irnnncni.  Bi:  8tire  it  In*  not  all  of  one  <sort,  but 
iliter-fi'lv  coloiiri'il;  tln^  cullar  fdllinflf  «(mM'whal  down 
and  yniir  ruff  wnll  sitiff 'ned  and  hiishy.  \V>  havt*  latpl> 
had  inany  sallantu  who  hartfaiM  in  tktir  gmii  far  im»c 
qf  due  obferrawf  in  tkesf  matterg.  Tlie  kine  is  nicfly 
heedful  nf  atich  poinui,  and  dwnlleth  on  gnoa  looki  ani! 
handsonu!  accoutrements.*— Nuge  AntiquB 
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J  Iha  eatDpanliTa  tsIm  of  thinp ;  uid  ti    'fa*Mi  fllttMwd  with  the  n>m«  of  (b  jiMt.  lad 
~    '*  '  langaiag  b     hripf;  doubUwi,  lika  him,  projaotad  1 

d  Ihdagnt  t     tlin  nil  dwisui,  wu  not  ileid  in  boDi 


. ■  fair  Taluitioo,  ba  {bond  li  hU  will  WM  caoealUd;  k  will  not  mad*  in  m 

ka  «dtillid.    It  will  tbo  teach  Ihs  hsUt  of  Mt  crsL  and  like  aama  of  hi*  Ibrinar  acta,  aoaulM 

tl^lfakflOBEamaof  lima,iD  oontrut  with  thoa  b;it(owniabarantiiiJiutice,butpublicIrkDa<ra 

afaUnutr-    Thia  laat  b  notooaof  lliaaip«a  and  ganarall;  approvid  by  piincsa  or  tlte  blood. 

laUra  paMla  W  which  poraooa  toa;  diSai  with  counMliori.  and   parliamanlt.     Tliii  rojal  will 

■■t  drafW,  bat  ma  in  which  an  crniiiwiui  cal  w«a  lot  aaida  with  Ism  ceremonT,  than  would 

iriMla*  iBVoltaa  inaxtnoable  iniafiirtUDei.  haie  bean  ahown,  in  (hii  ooantrj,  to  tha  toata. 

It  ta  fVudMil  to  hare  a  continual  refsraoee  no  nwnlorthD  inauieat  inditidual.     All  fbimalitioa 

otlj  to  tha  valm  of  tha  objact,  but  ilu  to  Ihi  were  tiir)tollan  ;  all  deranciu  troddea  undar  foot. 

pMntiliiy  Ifaara  ia  of  attaining  itj  i»t  only  tc  Thiidicrseof  the  neweiaculiia  power  baeame, 

laalhrt  it  b  of  mfiaianl  importance  lo  Jai(if3  in  a  manient.aaabaoluteaB  thaloTthe  maoareh, 

imr  Mlie&ad* :  batalaatolakacara,  Ihatd'si^ni  now  ao  contaraptaoaaly  treated,' had  lately  baan, 

of  rMBBli  IMIM,  and  ptojaeti  of  dialani  eireti'  No  eiplanalion  waa  giien,  no  arEiinwota  were 

liaat^aotaaparaade  f^Meat  and  aclnal  dutiaa  board,  noobjaetioniaiaminod.    That  aoraiaign 

riiiildwin.  W  wtttiag  ao  narrow  limila  to  lift  waa  loUlly  and  IniUnLly  Ebr(oUaQ — 
MmV  in  wbiah  Ihaaa  objecta  ara  to  be  puriued, 

iam  dMirif  iiiiwlail  to  na,  tha  iioprapriely  of  wtm«  wurd 

hraiag  ■ehemaa.ao  diaproportionate  in   theii  Mirti  ynurfay  ta«  it™!  Malnn  the  wortJ ; 

rT*ll  .  to  oar  «o»tr.etai  aph.r.  of  artion.  ^"^  ""»"  »  p«r  to  Jo  Wa,  ««»«-. 

NNb^  bat  lUa  dootrio.of  tnoral  caloul.t«»  -phe  plana  ofCaar  BarKU  ware  ao  ably  laid. 

iriU  k«p  ap  ID  the  niind  «  <»"l-nt  -"f  "/  ih,i  he  thought  h.  bad  pttt  himaatf  ont  Sf  thi 

Urtfcta  .«honinj.  which,  even  to  a  pr.«t.  ^eaeh  of  Pr^idenea.    It -a.  the  taaal  of  Ihi. 

MM»l,u</a>ap«akaU.  moment:  but,  wh«b  „^,m^  politician,  that  he  had,  by  the  infklli. 

V*  ~  '"""""ly  tile  ruin  ofa  winind  foraaeeine  policy,  to  ani*. 

ide,iria  ru!  Biim  [j.  j^jj  j^a  immulihle  fnundatlona  of  hia  own 

-—.-       ■     ■  ■      -,,  "L"!"?  ^"^  lBsUnggreMnea»,thatoflheii«ver«lpoaiihiliUea 

-^ Tbiaprinciplawillaflbrdlheinort  „hich  he  had  c.lcul.lod,  not  one  cWld  ahak. 

Mtatoi7  ^k  to  tboMi  prDj«t.  of  ramou  rail.,  the  alability  of  hie  ferlune.     If  the  pope,  hi.  fa- 

ri^aad  porthumoo.  arahihon  of  which   .n  ther,  ahould  lire.  hi.  (trandaur  wMaSS™  ;  if  he 

•bMtMwin^taDce^LtudifGcuttopronoance,  jj^j  ^^  had.  by  hi.  in.arct  Hcnrad  the  nert 

■.krthttWr  ham  bean  more  idle,  or  mora  ca-  ,,,^,i„„      g^,  (^-^  ^^  ^^^^  ,„j  fciyotten 

~l!™''    .  .,,            ,  io  tike  hii  own  mortality  into  accnant     Ha  did 

Ibu^MiI.  « 11 1.  ic  liiiilu  l.»xi.,  don  „  „,„,,„  ,,  ,j.,  ^/,         ^uk  n,U  n. 

iSiTT";       S     f',    i'Vj  t"      ■  '•■  mra..ri  tt  »cnr.  fh™  m.U  i  h,  ild 


rtioM  ofi 

™iwtodij.nilu'.U,  ^™i  .  ■tot  om.  In  »i;^'.™h™id'nSmS.u""h"l.  wS 

— i-H  lod™.  Ihc  tie.  .flh.»«U;.o  ,iM„|,i,|„i,„„i,„„d|„.i.,r„rwl 

r  ila  kinrdomi.toen!]?hlan  lis  inoranee.  .__  l.  i.  j  ' i  _  j_-]> : ■ 


il  oTbuman  life,  when,  .n  the  cour-  ofhia    ,„j  (^  .ueceeding,  would  defeat  erery  thing. 


L.J™,         ,'1  .^     .  fi«™  lo  iriH  noi.cti  nine  i;Brujijaia,  ii 

kiotdoma,  tocn!i|;hUn  lis  'P^""^.     „,  he  had  prepared  adeadly  poiKi 


lod  to  rodreaa  its  wrong.  . , , 

Mt  a  glorioaa  ehiniora,  ^d  he  not,  at  the  same 
liaai  Mid  to  IIm  hat  hoar  of  hia  lift,  indulged 
pHnaaa  ineonaiatent  with  hia  own  reaolnlioni, 
n  achemei.    Hia  thirty. 


^t  their  weallh  into  hiaown  liandt— 4e  did  not, 
I  aay,  fbraicE,  that 


h^  hni  (authi 

..  __ _ J  ,  .nMmednni,  HhickbeiDtlauihl.  Rlarnad. 

pnt  ■  period   to  projects,  lor  which  To  plugue  Um  iovraioi— 

nanTOfM  wootd   h.n  been  inaulRciant!  and     „ ,     ,       ,.        „ 

ihB  mSr  or  hU  ambition  fDrms  a  f.Tcibb!  con-  ^^  <'"'  •">*■  '■^"*^  *^'^  liltralls 

iTMt  to  lb*  frandeur  of  hi.  deaignt — Hi.  gi-  h.  drf  I    i' 

lUlie  MBIWB,  aagaired  by  unequalled  courage,  ^^ju    |„  ,^  (ngrolienu  of'ibc  ^i^t  cbaliea 

Mbitian,  and  aoeeeu,  did  not  gradually  deoay  Tn  his  nwn  lija. 
by  Ibo  lapoa  oftiRia;  it  did  not  yield  to  the  im. 

KrioOB  eoatml  of  rtrango  erant.  and  eilraordi.  tTa  had  laR  nut  of  hia  calculation,. that  11m 

»ry  eireaniataneea,  which  it  w»  beyond  the  xipc.  hi.  father,  would  periah  by  the  my  plot 

iriaJam  of  man  to  Ibreaeti,  or  the  power  of  man  «hich  wa.  employed  to  enrich  him  ;  while  he, 

«  reaiat;  hot  natarilty.  but  initanlly,  on  the  Rorgia  himiwir.  with  the  mortal  venom  in  hia 

iaath  of  tlia  eonigneror,  it  wa.  at  once  brnkon  in  rein),  ahonld  only  eacape  to  drag  on  a  life  of 

»cra,  nU  hia  achamc  wern  in  a  moment  abo.  neannasa,  and    misery,  in  w.nt,  and  in  priwn; 

iibad,  and  areu  the  diaaolulion  uf  hi*  own  pa-  irilh  the  lo«  of  his  bnundlsH  woallh  and  power, 

amal  iDfaaritance  wa.  speedily  aooomplished,  by  oaing  all  thnu  adherenta  which  that  wealth  and 

:ba  eontaatonf  hi.  immediate  aucceSHra.  x>ver  had  atliacled. 

Bat  V*  Med  not  look  lack  to  uncionl  Greece  It  is  of  the  laat  imp-jftanoe,  thai   pernn.  of 

"or  proofaofthediingerorerroneou.ealciiliili.m,  ligli  condition  .hould  be  preurved  from  enler. 

«bilc  Looia  XIV.  occupie.  the  page  of  history,  mg  on  their  brilliant  career  with  falM  princi. 

rbiadeaandaiitarMykmi^  after  a  triumphant  iilas,  f.laa  view.,  and  falK  maxima.     It  is  of  the 

tirn  of  ality  yetra,  liaring,  like  Aleiindar,  last  importance,  lo  teach  them  not  to  conftnud 

V«  JI.  B 
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•pleiidoiir  with  di^ty,  justioe  with  racoen, 
merit  with  protperity,  volupluoamew  with  htp* 
IMnmi.  refinement  in  luzary  with  pore  teste,  de- 
ceit with  eagmcity,  aoipicion  with  penetration, 
prodinliiy  with  a  liberal  spirit,  honour  with 
ehrietian  principle,  chrietian  principle  with  fa- 
aattcitm,  or  oonscientioue  Btrictncai  with  hy- 
poeriey. 

Yoong  persons  possess  so  little  clearness  in 
their  views,  so  little  distinctness  in  tlieir  percep- 
tions,  and  are  so  mach  inclined  to  prefer  the 
jnig^stions  of  a  warm  fancy  to  the  sober  de. 
dactions  of  reason,  that,  in  their  pursuit  of  glory 
and  celebrity,  they  are  perpetually  liable  to  taka 
up  with  false  way-marks ;  and  where  they  have 
some  general  good  intentions  respoctiqg  the  end, 
to  defeat  their  own  purposes  by  a  misapplication 
of  means ;  so  that,  very  oflen,  they  do  not  so 
much  err  through  the  seduction  of  the  senses, 
as  by  accumulating  false  maxims  into  a  sort  of 
^stem,  on  which  they  aflerwards  act  through 
life. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  that  should  be  incul- 
cated on  the  great  is,  that  God  has  not  sent  us 
into  this  world  to  give  us  consummate  happi- 
ness, but  to  train  us  to  those  habits  which  lead 
to  it  High  rank  lays  the  mind  open  to  strong 
temptations ;  the  highest  rank  to  the  strongest. 
Tlie  seducing  images  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  of 
splendour  and  of  homage,  of  power  and  inde- 
pendence,  are  too  seldom  counteracted  by  the 
only  adequate  preservative,  a  religious  educa- 
tion. Tlio  world  is  too  generally  entered  upon 
as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  instead  of  trial ;  as  a  thea- 
tre of  amusement,  not  of  action.  The  high  born 
are  taught  to  enjoy  the  world  at  an  ago  when 
they  should  be  learning  to  know  it ;  and  to  grasp 
the  prize  when  they  should  be  exercising  them- 
selves  for  the  combat.  They  consequently  look 
for  the  sweets  of  victory,  when  they  should  be 
enduring  the  hardness  of  the  conflict. 

From  some  of  these  early  corru^Aions,  a  young 
princess  will  be  preserved,  by  that  very  super- 
eminent  greatness,  which,  in  other  respects,  has 
its  dangers.  Her  exalted  station,  by  separating 
her  from  miscellaneous  society,  becomes  her 
protection  from  many  of  its  maxims  and  prac- 
tices. From  the  dangers  of  her  own  peculiar 
situation  she  should  be  guarded  by  being  early 
iDught  to  consider  power  and  influence,  not  as 
exempting  her  from  the  difficulties  of  life  or  in- 
uring to  her  a  largo  portion  of  pleasures,  but 
SB  engaging  her  in  a  peculiarly  extended  sphere 
ijf  duties,  and  infinitely  increasing  the  demands 
ja  her  fortitude  and  vigilance. 

The  right  formation  of  her  judgment  will 
much  assist  in  her  aceuisition  of  right  practical 
habits ;  and  the  art  of  making  a  just  estimate 
of  men  and  things,  will  be  one  of  the  most  use- 
fbl  lessons  she  will  have  to  learn.  Young  per- 
sons, in  their  views  of  the  world,  are  apt  to 
make  a  false  estimate  of  character,  something 
in  the  way  in  which  the  Roman  mob  decided  on 
that  of  Cesar.  They  arc  dazzled  with  the  glit- 
ter of  a  shining  action,  without  scrutinizing  the 
Iharacter,  or  suspecting  the  motive  of  the  actor. 
Item  the  scene  which  fallowed  CiBsar*s  death, 
liey  may  learn  a  salutary  lesson.  How  easily 
did  the  insinuating  Antony  persuade  the  people, 
ihat  Che  man  who  had  actually  robbed  them  of 


their  liberty,  and  of  those  priTileM  in 
of  which  their  anoestore  had  md 


blood,  was  a  prodinr  of  diaintareatad  fenanwtw 
because  he  had  left  them  permitaion  t»  walk  a 
bis  pleasure-grounds  I  the  beqmet  of  a  few 
drachms  to  each,  was  sufficient  to  ooovinee  Ihsse 
shallow  reasoners,  that  their  deceaaad  hfinfat 
tor,  was  the  most  diaintereetad,  and  least  sel6dk» 
of  mankind.  In  this  popular  act  they  fcrgoiv 
that  he  had  ravaged  Greece,  dapopolaled  Gaal, 
plundered  Asia,  and  subyeitad  the 
wealth ! 

The  same  class  of  ardent  and  ii 
ing  judges  will  pass  over,  in  the  popular  dian^ 
ter  of  our  fiflh  Henry,  the  pro6igaej  of  hu  ms 
rala,  and  the  ambition  of  his  tamper,  and  think 
only  of  his  personal  braver^*  and  his  apleodd 
success.  They  will  forget,  in  the  conqoarorcf 
Agincourt,  the  abettor  of  superstition  and  cmiU 
ty,  and  the  unfeeling  persecutor  of  the  iUoitii- 
ous  lord  Cobbam. 

But,  in  no  instance  has  a  false  jodgment  bs» 
more  frequently  made,  than  in  the  admired  sod 
attractive  character  of  Henry  IV.  of  Frucs. 
The  frankness  of  his  manners,  the  gallanlij  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  generosity  of  hie  temper,  km 
concurred  to  unite  the  public  judgment  in  kit 
favour,  and  to  obtain  too  much  indnlgenee  to 
his  unsteady  principles,  and  his  lilwrtine  eoi- 
duct  But  the  qualities  which  insure  popohritj' 
too  seldom  stand  the  scrutiny  of  triMh.  Bom 
with  talents  and  dispositions  to  engage  all  betiti, 
Henry  was  detective  in  that  radical  principisof 
conscience,  which  is  the  only  foundation  id  aO 
true  virtue.  The  renunciation  of  his  rehtiBa 
for  tlie  crown  of  France,  which  was  theagot  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  which  was  reoommoMi. 
od  by  statesmen,  justified  by  divines,  and  evca 
approved  by  SuUy^  was  probably,  as  most  acts 
of  mere  worldly  policy,  often  eventually  pnm 
to  be,  the  source  of  his  subsequent  misfortooei. 
— Had  he  preferred  his  religion  to  the  crown  (^ 
France,  he  had  not  fallen  the  victim  of  a  fanati- 
cal assassin.  Had  he  limited  his  desires  to  tbo 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  when  that  of  France  coukl 
only  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  eoo- 
scicnce,  the  heroism  of  his  character  would  thss 
have  been  unequivocal,  and  his  usefulness  to 
mankind  might  have  been  infinitely  eztsndsd. 
Nor  is  it  impossible,  tliat  those  who  urged  the 
condition  might  by  the  steady  peraeveranci  of 
his  refusal,  have  been  induced  to  relinqnisb  it; 
and  French  protestantism,  from  his  conscieatioas 
adherence  to  its  principles,  might  have  denied 
such  a  strength,  as  soon  to  have  made  it  pan- 
mount  in  the  state  :  an  event  which  would  pio* 
bably  have  saved  Europe  from  those  horron  and 
agitations,  with  which  the  lata  century  clessd, 
and  the  present  has  commenced,  the  terroinatioD 
of  which  remains  awfully  concealed  in  the  yet 
unrolled  volume  of  eternaJ  Providence. 

How  much  more  solid,  though  neither  sung 
by  the  poet  nor  immortalized  by  the  aculptor,* 
was  the  virtue  of  his  illustrious  mother,  honour- 
ably introducing,  with  infinite  labour  and  ha- 
zard, the  reformation  into  her  ■mall  territory  I 

*  Henr>'  IV.  wai  cbosen  by  Voltaire  fiv  the  Imo  of 
his  Epic  Pncin.  and  lu«  »ratiie  wah  for  a  long  time  r*:- 
•peeled  in  Franco,  wbcn  thoie  of  oclier  kivga  were  de 
ilroyed. 
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tbiDf ,  nys  her  warm  eulofpiit,  buihop  Bur- 
net, WIS  wuitin^  to  make  Um  queen  of  Navarre 
perleoC,  but  a  lar|rer  dominion.  *•  She  not  onlj 
reformed  her  court,  but  her  whole  principalilji 
to  auch  a  degree,  that  the  golden  Ufe  icemi  to 
have  return^  under  her,  or  rather  Chrietiaoityt 
appeared  again,  with  ita  pristine  purity  and 
luatre.  Nor  ia  there  one  single  abatement  to 
be  made  her.  Only  her  sphere  waa  narrowJ* 
But  ia  not  this  to  make  greatoefw  depend  tuo 
much  on  extriniic  accident  7  That  sphere  is 
large  enough  which  is  rounded  with  perfection. 
A  Christian  queen  during  her  troubled  life !  A 
martyr  in  her  exemplary  death,  hantcned,  as  is 
loo  probable,  by  the  black  devices  of  one,  as 
much  the  opprobrium,  as  she  herself  was  the 
glory  of  queens;  Uie  execrable  plotter  of  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartiiolomew !  Happy  for  Ca- 
therine  di  Medici,  and  for  France,  of  which  she 
was  regent  during  tlie  minority  of  three  kings, 
had  her  sphoro  been  as  contracted  as  was  tliat 
of  Jane  of  Navarre  !* 

For  want  of  having  learned  to  make  a  just 
estimate  of  tlio  relative  value  of  actions,  Louis 
XIV.  while  he  was  laying  Flanders  waste,  and 
depopulating  whole  provinces,  probably  pcr- 
neded  himself,  that  he  was  actuated  by  pure 
charity  and  love  of  thn  people,  because  he  car. 
ried  in  his  military  caleche  some  bags  of  bread 
md  mono^,  which  he  distributed,  as  he  fiassed, 
:othn  famished  peasantry;  beings,  whose  hunger 
»as  cauaod  by  his  ambition  :  hunger  which  the 
■tantatious  distribution  of  a  few  loaves  and 
ivrea  eookl  relievo  but  for  a  momepc  He 
night  have  given  them  peace,  and  saved  iiis 
iread.  He  should  have  reflected,  tiiat  tiie  most 
muifiooot  charities  of  a  prince,  commendsble 
us  they  are  in  themselves  can  be  only  1o(m1  and 
lartial ;  and  are  almost  nothing,  in  tU  way  of 
benefit,  compared  with  a  delivoranos,  which   it 

•  Nature.  pi-rliapR.  iievpr  produced  »  more  pprfwl  con - 
raft,  than  iIh-m  iwofonleiniwraryqnwiix.  Tlie  iiiti-l- 
*«laal  subtiliy  of  t.'aihahne'ii  ''«•»  »niin»  rcHrinhk-d 


in  his  power  to  have  granted  them,  fVom  tbt 
miseries  of  war.  In  a  prince,  to  love  peaM^ 
ia  to  be  charitable  on  a  grand  »cale. — The  o^ 
which  he  personally  relievcH,  in  consequence  of 
their  presenting  themselves  to  his  senses,  highly 
as  that  species  of  bounty  should  be  rated,  mml 
be  out  of  all  proportion  few,  compared,  with 
those  which  never  meet  his  eyes.  If,  by  com- 
passionating the  one,  he  soothes  his  own  feel- 
ings, while  he  forgets  the  other,  only  because 
they  are  too  remote  to  come  in  contact  with 
these  feelings,  his  charity  is  little  better  than 
self-love. 


:lNnofaii  iiifiwiial  spirit,  t/i*"  ofacf)rriipt  wiMiian 
%e  had  an  i*iqiii«ite  fcmuK  A^r  criinoK.  Thr^  arta  she 
finployMl  affAiiirit  tho#r.  »»>■»«?  drslruclion  slie  iiimlilA- 
Ml.  i»cre  varied  ami  arptied  with  Iho  n\cf»\  appropria- 
:iCHi  CO  tbeir  ca^fe  ami  rharartcr :  and  her  uucceM  \va» 
i««pofftionnl  t»  hK  »k'il.  Power,  richc«,  plea#ures 
Jraetlie  baitrt  wltieh  Hhc  lield  oiil,  with  exact  diwrimi* 
laticm.  lo  difiiient  non.  acciirdinp  a«  rhrir  temppm  in- 
lined  llisss  tocttlKr-  Iler  devp  knowlndee  of  mankind 
<he  eoawanei  to  ilv*  pnrpiMe  of  alhirini;,  bi-trayinf .  and 
kstroyi^an,  araiUMt  wh(im»he  had  di'Kicns:  and  abe 
lad  Ibe  imeauity  to  ruin  evrry  one  in  hiw  own  way. 
te  Rftc  only  watcb«<l  the  vice*  and  wcakncpwii.  but 
tat  vanr  Wnues  of  men.  in  order  to  work  with  tliom  to 
Mr  OTatmction.^TlK  exceat  of  a  iroud  quality,  the 
•tovatioa  of  a  virtue.  wa»  in  hrr  hzwh  a  liottcr  iniplu- 
wtmt  ibf  wttrkin^  the  ruin  of  its  pchtumvor  than  evon  hi« 
hulls.  Her  diwiniulation  waa  to  exquisite,  her  {latience 
«cnlBnMrsGveriii|r.  that  no  time  appoare*!  too  lonn 
y  ■oariuiinff  impious  projects,  and  riiwnini;  tlit'ni  tu 
fffertioD.  Aware,  at  lenirth,  that  that  rnrt*  conihina- 
loa  of  deoeit  and  cruelly  which  met  in  bei  rharacler 
fas  detected:  in  order  to  complett*  the  deiitructinn  of 
te  protertantj  morr  cipnally,  licr  son.  a  puppet  in  her 
and*,  waa  taught  to  foster  and  carciw  them.  Two 
ears  did  ttai«  pernicious  Italian  brood  over  this  plm.t 
u  dine  cataairoplK;  wbo  does  not  know  T  Queen  Jane 
-OS  poisooeil,  as  a  prologue  to  this  bloody  tragcily.  a  so- 
»*»i»n  to  whom  even  thn  bii;otted  historians  of  the  jio- 
Mi  communion  concur  in  asrribins  all  thai  wai  ein 
ant,  accomplished,  and  pure  in  woman,  with  all  that 
m  wiae,  heroic,  leameu,  and  intmpid  m  man  I 

*  For  a  mora  detailed  character  of  Catharine,  see  ibi 
.lie  of  Agrippa  D*  Aubigne. 


C  HAP.  XXV. 

On  trroneimt  judgment. — Characttr  of  queen 
ChrUlina  of  Sweden. — CompariMon  of  Chrie- 
tina  with  Alfred. 

Nothing  loads  more  to  false  estimates  than 
our  sufTering  that  natural  desire  of  happi- 
ness, congenial  to  tho  human  heart,  to  mislead 
us  by  its  eagerness.  The  object  in  itself  is  not 
only  natural,  but  laudable ;  but  the  steps  which 
are  supposed  to  lead  to  it,  when  ill  regulated, 
nextr  attjiin  the  end.  Vice,  of  whatever  kind, 
loads  to  inevitable  misery ;  yet,  through  a  false 
calculation,  even  while  happiness  is  intended, 
vice  is  pursued.  The  voluptuous  will  not  be  per- 
suaded to  set  bounds  to  their  indulgencies. 
Thus  they  commonly  destroy  both  health  of 
body,  and  peace  of  mind ;  yet  the  most  volup- 
tuous  never  intend  to  be  miserable.  What  a 
necessity  hence  arises,  for  early  infusing  right 
principles,  and  training  to  safe  and  temperate 
habits,  when  even  the  very  desire  of  happiness, 
if  left  merely  to  its  instinctive  mo\'ement,  is 
almost  cerUin  to  plunge  its  voUry  into  final  and 
irremediable  wretchedness ! 

But  in  no  instance  is  the  defective  judgment 
which  leads  to  false  estimates,  more  to  be  re- 
p rotted,  than  in  the  case  of  those  who  apply 
Ihemsclvcs  to  pursuits,  and  aflTect  habits  foreign 
from  their  sUtion ;  who  spend  their  season  of 
improvement  in  cultivating  talents,  which  they 
can  rarfrly  bring  into  exercise,  to  the  neglect  of 
tiiose  which  they  are  peculiarly  called  to  ac 
quire  ;  who  run  out  of  their  proper  road  in  pur- 
suit of  false  fame,  while  they  renounce  the  solid 
glory  of  a  real,  an  attainable,  and  on  appropriate 
renown. 

The  danger  of  a  prince  often  becomes,  in 
this  respect,  the  greater,  because,  while  he  sees 
a  path  open  before  him,  suppose  in  the  case  of 
the  fine  arts,  by  which  he  beholds  others  rismg 
into  universal  notice  and  celebrity,  ho  feels,  per- 
haps, a  natural  propensity  to  the  same  pursuits, 
and  a  consciousness  of  being  able  to  excel  in 
them.  Meanwhile,  even  his  weakest  efforts  are 
flattered  by  those  around  him,  as  the  sure  pre- 
sages of  excellence  ;  and  he  is  easily  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  he  will  condescend  to  enter  the  lists, 
he  is  certain  to  attain  tho  palm  of  victorv. 
When  we  consider  the  amount  of  tho  temptation, 
wc  should  be  almost  ready  to  forgive  the  em- 
peror  Nero,  had  it  been  only  in  displaying  hit 
musical  or  theatrioal  talenta^  IhaH  h«  VnA  ^ 
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Ktad  firom  the  lino  of  rectitade.  But  to  lee  a 
DAO  emperor  travelling  through  Greece  in 
•haraotar  of  an  artiit,  in  order  to  extort  the  ap^ 
phmn  of  a  people  eminent  for  their  taste,  was 
an  indication  of  farther  evils.  The  infatuation 
mmained  to  his  last  hour ;  for,  in  his  dying  mo- 
mtnts,  instead  of  thinking  how  Rome  must  re. 
joiee  to  be  rid  of  such  a  master,  lie  only  won- 
dered how  tho  world  could  submit  to  the  Ion 
of  such  a  performer. 

It  is  ono  of  the  many  evils  which  result  from 
indulging  such  misplaced  propensities,  that  it 
produces  a  fatal  forgetiuhiess  of  all  the  proper 
duties  of  a  sovereign,  and  of  his  legitimate 
sphere  of  emulation.  Having  once  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  this  meretricious  praise,  he 
becomes  fonder  of  the  relish,  his  taste  is  cor- 
rupted,— his  views  arc  lowered, — his  ambition 
ia  oontracted ;  and  indolence  conspires  with 
vanity,  in  perpetuating  his  delusion,  and  in 
making  him  take  up  with  pursuits,  and  gratifi- 
cations,  far  below  tlio  level  of  his  high  original. 

For  a  prince,  who  has  formed  a  just  estimate 
of  his  own  exalted  station,  will  ever  bear   in 
mind,  that  as  its  rank,  its  rights,  and  its  pri- 
vileges, are  all  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  itself,  so 
also  must  be  its  honours.     Providence  has  laid 
open  to  a  prince  an  elevated  and  capacious  field 
of  glory,  from  which  subjects  must  be  ever  ex- 
cluded, by  the  very  circumstances  of  their  civil 
condition.     A  prince  will  but  degrade  himself, 
when  he  descends  from  his  vantage  ground, 
which  he  naturally  occupies,  to  mix  in  the  com- 
p^ititions  of  ordinary  men.     He  engages  in  a 
contest  in  which,  though  failure  may  disgrace, 
success   cannot    do    him    honour.     Monarchs, 
tlierefore,  would  do  well  to  remember,  and  to 
improve  upon  the  principle  of  the  dignified  re- 
ply  of  Alexander,  who  being  asked  whether  he 
would  not  engage  in  the  competition  for  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  answered,  *  — Yes, 
if  KINGS  are  to  be  ray  competitors.*     Nor  per- 
haps would  the  high-minded  answer  of  Alci- 
blades  be  unbecoming  in  a  prince, — *  It  is  not 
for  me  to  give,  but  to  receive  delight.' 

Ever  therefore,  let  those  whose  important  duty 
it  is,  to  superintend  the  education  of  a  royal 
person,  labour  to  fix  in  him  a  just  conception  of 
the  proprietitB  of  his  princely  character.  Let 
them  teach  him  how  to  regulate  all  his  judg. 
ments  and  pursuits,  by  the  rule  of  reason,  by  a 
sound  and  serious  estimate  of  his  own  condition, 
and  of  the  peculiar  duties,  excellencies,  and 
honours,  which  belong  to  it,  on  grounds  no  less 
of  wisdom  than  of  virtue. 

We  know  not  how  better  to  illustrate  the  na- 
ture and  confirm  the  truth  of  these  remarks, 
than  by  adducing,  as  an  eminent  instance  of  a 
contrary  kind,  the  character  of  queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  the  memorable  tale  of  her  false 
judirment,  and  perverted  ambition  — Christina, 
a  woman  whose  whole  character  was  one  moss 
of  contradictions!  That  same  deftict  in  judg- 
ment, which,  atler  she  had,  with  vast  cost  and 
care,  collected  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
Rome,  led  her  to  spoil  thoir  proportions,  by 
clipping  them  with  sheers,  till  they  fitted  her 
apartment,  appeared  in  all  she  did.  It  led  her, 
while  she  thirsted  for  adulation,  to  renounce,  in 
flbdicatiog  her  crown,  the  means  of  «McUii^  \\« 


It  led  her,  to  read  almost  all  booln,  miAm 
digesting  any ;  to  make  them  the  theme  of  her 
discourse,  bnt  not  the  ground  of  her  camha. 
It  led  her,  fond  as  she  was  of  ma^rnifioence,  to 
reduce  herself  to  such  a  state  of  udig«nos,  u 
robbed  her  of  tho  power  of  enjq^^lng  it  And 
it  was  the  same  inoonsistency  which  made  ber 
court  the  applause  of  men,  eminent  for  their  re- 
ligious character,  while  she  valned  herself  on 
being  an  avowed  infidel. 

This  royal  wanderer  roamed  fWnn  conntry  to 
country,  and  from  court  to  oonrt,  for  the  poor 
purpose  of  entering  the  lists  with  wits,  or  of  dis. 
cussing  knotty  pomts  with  phikwophers :  proud 
of  aiming  to  be  the  rival  of  Voasius,  wboi  ber 
true  merit  would  have  consisted  in  being  hv 
protector.  Absurdly  renouncing  the  solid  glory 
of  governing  well,  for  the  sake  of  hunting  nfttr 
an  empty  phantom  of  liberty,  which  slie  neivr 
enjoyed,  and  vainly  grasping  at  the  shadow  of 
fame,  which  she  never  attainecL 

Nothing  is  right,  which  is  not  in  its  right 
place. — Disorderly  wit,  even  disorderly  Tiftnn, 
lose  much  of  their  natural  valne.    Thert  is  u 
exquisite  symmetry  and  proportion  in  theomli- 
ties  of  a  weU-ordered  mind.    An  lll-regmttcd 
desire  of  that  knowledge,  the  best  part  of  which 
she  might  have  acquired  with  dignity,  at  her 
leisure  hours:  an  unbounded  vanity,  eager  to 
exhibit  to  foreign  countries  those  attainments 
which  ought  to  have  been  exercised  in  govern, 
ing  her  own ; — ^to  be  thought  a  philosopher 
by  wits,  and  a  wit  by  philosophers ; — this  wti 
the  preposterous  ambition  of  a  queen  bom  to 
rills  a  brave  people,  and  naturally  possessed  of 
t&lents,  whidi   might  have  made  that  people 
liappy.    Thus  it  wastliat  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Gustavus,  who  might  have  adorned  that 
throne  fox  which  he  so  bravely  fought,  for  want 
of  the  discrstion  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  and 
the  virtues  of  a  well-disciplined  lieart,  became 
the  scorn  of  those,  whose  admirotton  she  might 
have  commanded.   Herungoverned  tastes  were, 
as   is   not  unusual,  ^^mnected   with    passioni 
equally  ungovernable ;  and  there  is  too  mocfc 
ground  for  suspecting  thu  the  mistress  of  Mo. 
naldeschi  ended  with  being  his  murderer.— It 
is  not  surprising  that  she  who  abdicated  her 
throne  should  abjure  her  religion.    Having  re- 
nounced  every   thing  else  which  was  worth 
preserving,  she  ended  by  renonneia|p  the  pro- 
testant  faith. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  uses  to  thn  royil 
pupil,  to  compare  the  conduct   of  Christina 
with  that  of  Alfred,  in  those  points  in  whiok 
they  agrocd,  and  those  in  which  they  exhibit. 
ed   so   striking    an    opposition. — ^To    conttast 
tho  Swede,  who  with  the  advantage  of  a  1st. 
torcd  education,   descended  from  the  throne, 
abandoned  the  noblest  and   wisest  sphere  of 
action  in  which  tho  instructed  mind  oould  de- 
sire  to  employ  its  store,  and  renounced  the  high- 
est social  duties  which  a  human  being  can  be 
called  to  perform,  with  Alfred,  one  of  tho  fow 
happy  instonces  in  which  genius  and   virtue 
surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  an  education 
so  totally  neglected,  that  at  twelve  years  old  he 
did  not  even  know  tho  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
He  did  not  abdicate  his  crown,  in  order  to  cul- 
LVYvatn  his  own  talents,  or  to  gratify  his  lancv 
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with  the  UlenU  of  others,  but  Uboared  rij^ht 
rajrallj  to  aaaeinblc  t round  the  throne  all  the 
abilities  of  hie  coontr  j.  Alfred  had  no  eooner 
lasted  the  charms  of  learning,  than  his  gm,i 
Kenios  anfelded  itself.  He  was  enchanted  with 
the  elegancies  of  literature  to  a  degree  which  at 
first  seemed  likely  to  divert  him  from  all  other 
>bjects.  Bat  he  soon  reflected  that  a  prince  is 
not  born  for  himself.  When  therefore,  ho  was 
actually  celled  to  the  throne,  did  Ae  weakly  de- 
sert bw  royal  duties,  to  run  into  distant  landa, 
to  reeila  Saxon  Tcrses,  or  to  repeat  that  classic 
poetry  of  which  he  became  so  enamoured  ?  No. 
Like  a  true  patriot  he  devoted  his  rare  genius 
'o  the  noblest  purposes.  He  dedicated  the  ta. 
entsof  the  sovereign  to  the  improvement  of  the 
people.  He  did  not  renounce  bis  learning  when 
he  became  a  king,  but  he  consecrated  it  to  a 
truly  royal  purpose.  And  while  the  Swedish 
vagrant  was  subsisting  on  eleemosynary  flattery, 
bestowed  in  pity  to  her  real  but  misapplied  abi- 
lities,  Alfred  was  exercising  his  talents  like  the 
tatber  of  his  country.  He  did  not  consider  study 
as  a  mere  gratification  of  his  own  taste.  He 
Cnew  that  a  kinr  has  nothing  exclusively  his 
own,  not  even  hu  literarv  attainments.  He 
threw  his  erudition,  like  other  possessions,  into 
the  pablie  stock.  He  diffused  among  tlio  people 
hie  own  knowledge,  which  flowed  in  all  direc 
tiooB,  like  streams  from  their  parent  fountain, 
fefftilixing  every  portion  of  the  human  eoil,  so  at 
to  produce,  if  not  a  rapid  growth,  yet  a  disposi- 
tion both  ibr  science  and  virtue,  where  ahortly 
belbre  there  had  been  a  barbarous  waste,  a  com- 
plete moral  and  mental  desolation. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

OWfrvafieRS  en  the  age  of  Loux9  XIV,  and  on 

Vdtaire. 

If  in  the  present  work  we  frequently  cite 
Loeis  XIV.  it  is  because  on  auch  an  occasion  his 
idea  naturally  presents  itself.  His  reign  was  so 
!oag;  his  character  so  prominent ;  his  quslitics 
«o  osieiiable;  his  affairs  were  so  interwoven 
with  tiboee  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and 
•^spedaDj  with  those  of  England ;  the  period  in 
which  M  Uved  produced  such  a  revolution  in 
rnaniMms  end,  above  all,  his  encomiafftic  histo- 
riaa,  Voltaire,  has  decorated  both  the  period  and 
the  kiag,  with  so  much  that  is  great  and  bril- 
liant, ffael  they  fill  a  large  space  in  the  eye  of 
the  reader.  Voltaire  writes  as  if  the  a/fc  of 
Lmm  XIV.  bounded  the  circle  of  human  glory ; 
ae  If  the  antecedent  history  of  Europe  were 
aoMDg  thoee  inconsiderable  and  obscure  annals, 
which  are  either  lost  in  fiction,  or  sunk  in  in- 
Kignifieanee ;  as  if  France,  at  the  period  he  ce- 
lebrates, bore  the  same  relation  to  tlie  modern, 
that  Rome  did  to  the  ancient  world,  when  she 
ilivided  the  globe  into  two  poitiuns,  Romans  and 
narbarians ;  as  if  Louis  were  the  central  sun 
:rom  which  all  the  lesser  lights  of  the  European 
nrnftament  borrowed  their  feeble  radiance. 

But  whatever  other  countries  may  do,  England 
It  least  is  able  to  look  back  with  triumph  to 
igee  anterior  to  that  which  is  exclusively  deno* 


minated  the  oge  of  Louis  XIV.  Nay,  in  that 
vaunted  age  itself  wo  venture  to  ditpote  with 
France  the  palm  of  glory.  To  all  they  boast  of 
arms,  we  need  produce  no  other  proot  of  nn^ 
riority  than  that  we  conquered  the  boaators.  To 
all  that  they  bring  in  science,  and  it  must  be  al» 
lowed  that  they  bring  much,  or  where  would  be 
the  honc;.  of  eclipsing  them  7  we  have  to  op- 
pose our  Locke,  our  Boyle,  and  our  Newton, 
To  their  long  list  of  wits  and  poets,  it  would  be 
endless,  in  me  way  of  competition,  to  attempt 
enumerating,  star  by.  star,  the  countless  con- 
stellation which  illuminated  the  bright  coatem- 
porary  reign  of  Anne. 

The  principal  reason  for  which  we  so  oflea 
cite  the  conduct,  and,  in  citing  the  conduct,  re- 
fer to  the  errors  of  Louis,  is,  that  there  was  a 
time,  when  the  splendor  of  his  charucter,  his 
imposing  magnificence  and  generosity,  made  us 
in  too  much  danger  of  considering  him  as  a  mo- 
del. The  illusion  has  in  a  good  degree  vanish- 
ed :  yet  the  inexperienced  reader  is  not  only 
still  liable,  by  the  dazzling  qualities  of  the  king, 
to  be  blinded  to  his  vices,  but  is  in  danger  of  not 
finding  out  that  those  very  qualities  were  them- 
selves little  better  than  vices. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  writers,  who  wish  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  great,  to  expose 
riert,  tliey  should  also  consider  it  as  part  of  their 
duty  to  strip  ofi*  the  mask  from,  false  virtues, 
especially  those  to  which  the  highly  born  aed 
tho  highly  flattered  are  peculiarly  liable.  To 
those  who  are  captivated  with  the  shining  an- 
nals of  the  ambitious  and  the  magnificent ;  who 
are  struck  with  the  glories  with  which  the  brows 
of  the  bold  and  the  prosperous  are  encircled  * 
such  calm,  unobtrusive  qualities  as  justice,  cha- 
rity, temperance,  meekness,  and  purity,  will 
make  but  a  mean  figure ;  or,  at  best,  will  be 
considered  only  as  the  virtues  of  the  vulgar,  not 
as  the  attributes  of  kings.  While  in  the  portrait 
of  the  conqueror,  ambition,  sensuality,  oppres- 
sion, luxury,  and  pride,  painted  in  the  least  ofl 
tensive  colours,  and  blended  with  the  bright  tints 
of  personal  bravery,  gayety,  and  profuse  libe- 
rality, will  lead  the  sanguine  and  the  ^oung  to 
doubt  whether  the  former  class  of  qushties,  cmn 
be  very  mischievous,  which  is  so  blended  snd 
lost  in  tho  latter,  especially  when  they  find  that 
hardly  any  abatement  is  made  by  the  historian 
for  the  one,  while  the  other  is  held  up  to  admi- 
ration. 

There  is  no  family  in  which  tho  showy  quali- 
ties have  more  blinded  the  reader,  and  sometimes 
the  writer  also,  to  their  vices,  thsn  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Medici.  The  profligate  Alexan- 
der, the  first  usurper  of  the  dukedom  of  Flo* 
renco,  is  declared  by  one  of  his  historians,  San- 
doval, to  be  a  person  of  excellent  conduct ;  and 
though  the  writer  himself  acknowledges  his  ex- 
treme licentiousness,  yet  he  ssys,  *■  he  won  the 
Florentines  by  \i\uoblie\nfi  manners  :*  those  Flo- 
rentines whom  he  not  only  robbed  of  their  free- 
dom, but  dishonoured  in  the  persons  of  their 
wives  and  dauchtcrs;  his  unbounded  profligacy 
not  even  reiipectinir  the  sanctity  of  convents! 
Another  writer,  9|>eaking  of  the  house  of  Medici 
collectively,  saytP,  *  their  having  restored  know, 
ledge  and  elegance  will,  in  time,  obliterate  their 
faults.   Their  iMur/xih'oR,  tyranny^ prids^  P^Kfi^y, 
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mndietioe  cnuU^ft  parricideg^  and  imeeMt,  will  he 
Ymimbered  no  more.  Future  agte  will  forget 
%tir  mtroeimto  crimet  in  fond  admiration!** 
cKifht  bistoriaos to  teach  vuch  lessunetoprincea? 
Ought  thej  to  be  told  that  *  knowledge  and  ele- 
gance* cannot  be  bought  too  dear,  though  pur- 
chased  bj  each  atrocious  crimes  ? — ^The  illus. 
trious  hooso  of  Medici  seems  to  have  revived  in 
fverj  point  of  resemblance,  the  Athenian  cha- 
ncier. With  one  or  two  honourable  exceptioaB, 
it  exhibits  the  same  union  of  moral  corruption, 
with  mental  taste ;  the  same  genius  for  the  arts, 
and  the  same  neglect  of  the  virtues ;  the  same 
polish  and  the  same  profligacy  ;  the  same  pas* 
■ion  for  learning,  and  the  same  appetite  for  plea- 
sore  ;  the  same  interchange  of  spectacles  and 
assassinations;  the  same  preference  of  tlie  beauty 
of  a  statue  to  the  life  of  a  citizen. 

So  fiUse  are  the  estimates  which  have  ever 
been  made  of  human  conduct ;  so  seldom  has 
praise  been  justly  bestowed  in  this  life ;  so  many 
wrong  actions  not  only  escape  censure,  but  are 
accounted  reputable,  that  it  furnishes  one  strong 
argument  for  a  future  retribution.  This  injus- 
tice  of  human  judgment  led  even  the  pagan 
Plato,  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  to  assign,  in  an 
ingenious  fiction,  a  reason  why  a  judgment  aAer 
death  was  appointed.  He  accounts  for  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  tliis,  by  observing,  that  in  a  preceding 
period  each  person  had  bcon  judged  in  his  life. 
time  and  by  lining  jndgea.  The  consequence  was, 
that  false  judgments  were  continually  passed. 
The  reason  of  these  unjust  decisions,  he  ob- 
serves, is,  that  men  being  judged  in  the  body, 
the  blemishes  and  defects  of  their  minde  arc 
overlooked,  in  consideration  of  their  beauty, 
their  high  rank,  or  their  riches ;  and  being  alao 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  who  arc  always  ready 
to  extol  their  virtues,  the  judges  of  course  arc 
biassed ;  and  being  themselves  also  in  a  body, 
their  own  minds  also  are  darkened.  It  was 
therefore  determined,  that  men  should  not  be 
called  to  their  trial  till  aflcr  death,  when  they 
shall  appear  before  the  judge,  himself  a  pure 
ethereal  spirit,  stripped  of  that  body  and  those 
ornamental  appendages  which  had  misled  earth. 
ly  judges.t  The  spirit  of  this  fable  is  as  appli- 
cable  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  as  it  was  to  that 
of  Alexander,  in  which  it  was  written. 

Liberality  is  a  truly  loyal  virtue,  a  virtue  too, 
which  has  its  own  immediate  reward  in  the  do- 
light  which  accompanies  its  exercise.  All  wealth 
is  in  order  to  diffusion.  If  novelty  be,  as  has 
been  said,  the  great  charm  of  life,  there  is  no 
way  of  enjoying  it  so  perfectly  as  by  perpetual 
acts  of  beneficence-  The  great  become  insen- 
sible to  the  pleasure  of  their  own  afHuoncc,  from 
having  been  long  used  to  it :  but,  in  the  distri. 
bution  of  riches,  there  is  always  something  fresh 
and  reviving ;  and  the  opulent  odd  to  their  own 
■took  of  happiness  all  that  their  bounty  bestows 
on  others.  It  is  pity,  therefore,  on  the  mere 
■core  of  voluptuousncAs,  that  neither  Vitallius 
Dor  Eliogabalus,  nor  any  of  the  other  imperial 
ffoormands,  was  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  find  out 
this  multiplied  luxury  of  *  eating  with  many 
mouths  at  once.' — Homage  must  satiate,  intem- 
perance will  cloy,  splendor  will  fatigue,  dissipa- 

•  Noblo'a  roemoin  of  the  illuatrioui  iMNise  of  Medici, 
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tion  exhaust,  and  adulation  anbiMl;  but  the  de 
lights  of  beneficence  will  be  ^w*jr*  ow  ndra. 
freshing.  And  there  is  no  quality  in  which  a 
prince  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  axhibit  a  fnnt 
reaemblance  of  that  great  bein|r,  wboes  resR. 
■entative  he  is,  than  in  the  capacity  and  the  lore 
of  this  communicative  goodnesa. 

But,  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  vir- 
tues, that  they  never  intrench  on  each  other.  It 
is  a  trite  remark,  vet  a  remark  that  requires  !(■ 
be  repeated,  that  liberality  loses  the  very  name 
of  virtue,  when  it  is  practised  at  the  expense  of 
justice,  or  even  of  prudence.  It  must  be  allovcd. 
tltat  of  all  the  species  of  liberality,  tliere  is  dk 
one  more  truly  royal  than  that  which  foster* 
genius  and  rewards  letters.  But  the  motive  oi* 
the  patron,  and  the  resources  from  which  hi« 
bounty  is  drawn,  must  determine  on  the  merit 
of  the  action.  Leo  X.  has  been  extolled  by  t!! 
his  historians  as  a  prodigy  of  generosity ;  aqua- 
lity,  indeed,  which  eminently  distinguished  ku 
whole  family :  but  the  admiration  excited  br 
reading  the  numberless  instances  of  hb  monib. 
cent  spirit  that  in  remunerating  men  of  talent*, 
will  receive  a  great  drawback,  by  reflecting,  \h 
drew  a  large  part  of  the  resources  necessary  for 
his  liberality  from  the  scandalous  oaU  of  imdol- 
gencet.  This  included  not  only  selling  the  good 
works  of  the  saints,  (of  which  the  eburch  had 
always  an  inexhaustible  chest  on  hand,)  over 
and  above  such  as  wore  necessary  to  their  own 
salvation.  To  any  affluent  sinner  who  was  ricli 
enough  to  pay  for  them ;  not  only  a  full  pardon 
for  sins  post  and  present  of  the  living  ofiender, 
but  for  all  that  were  to  come,  however  great 
their  number  or  enormous  their  nature.* 

The  splendid  pontiff  earned  an  immortal  fame 
in  the  grateful  pages  of  those  scholars  who  tasted 
of  his  bounty,  while  by  this  operation  of  fraud 
upon  folly,  the  credulous  multitude  were  drained 
of  their  money,  the  ignorant  tempted  to  the  bold- 
est impiety,  the  vicious  to  the  most  unbounded 
profligacy,  and  the  measure  of  the  iniquities  o!' 
the  church  of  Rome  was  filled  up. 

But  Louis  XIV.  carried  this  honourable  gene- 
rosity to  an  extent  unknown  before.  He  be- 
stowed presents  and  pensions  on  no  less  than 
sixty  men  of  the  must  eminent  talents  and  learn- 
ing in  different  countries  of  Europe.  Ooe  is 
sorry  to  be  compelled,  by  truth,  to  detract  from 
the  splendour  of  such  liberality,  by  two  remarks. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  bounty 
originated  from  his  having  learned  that  cardinal 
Richelieu  had  sent  large  presents  to  many  learn- 
ed foreigners,  who  had  written  panegyrics  on 
him.  Who  can  help  suspecting,  that  the  kinff. 
less  patient  or  less  prudent  than  the  cardinu, 
was  eager  to  pay  beforehand  for  his  own  antici- 
pated panegyrics  7  Secondly,  who  can  help  re- 
gretting, that  the  large  sums  thus  liberally  be. 
stowed,  had  not  been  partly  subtracted  from  tiie 
expense  of  his  own  boundless  self^gratificationi, 
whicii  were  at  the  same  time  carried  on  with  a 

*  Tlii«  niuniflcont  pope,  not  contented  withtiippljrinc 
hi«  own  want!  by  iliiR  Hpiritual  trafk,  providcil  abw  fnr 
hi*  relation?  by  aPttinj;  thrm  up  in  the  aame  Iticrativc 
c«)mmorcR.  Iii«  ninter  Msfdalen's  portion  was  deriwil 
from  tho  large  Bphen*  siwignrd  h«r  for  carry ina  on  thi-* 
mercbandixe ;  her  waivhouie  was  in  Raxony.  Mor  lii^ 
lant  relatioiiii  had  anialkir  Phopi  in  ililbrent  proriaiV'^ 
for  tbc  sale  of  this  popular  coramodity. 
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JptoBam/m  without  example?  For  Loais  was 
contented  with  bringing  into  action  a  aentiment 
which  Nero  e?en  ventured  to  put  into  words, 

that  there  waa  no  other  use  of  treasure  but  to 
-aquander  it  Who  can  forget  that  this  money 
-had  been  extorted  from  the  people,  by  every  iro- 
poet  and  oxaetion  which  Colbert,  his  indefatiga- 
Ue  minister,  himself  a  patron  of  genius,  could 
^deviae?  How  ineffectually  does  the  historian 
and  eulogist  of  the  king  labour  to  vindicate  him 
on  thia  very  ground  of  profusion,  from  the  im. 
pated  charge  of  avarice,  by  strangely  asserting, 
that  a  king  of  France,  who  possesses  no  income 
<fistinct  from  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  who' 
only  diatributes  the  public  money,  cannot  be  ac 
-coeed  of  covetousuess !  an  apology  almost  as 
bad  as  the  imputed  crime.  For,  whore  is  the 
merit  of  any  liberality  which  not  only  subtracts 
nothiug  from  the  gratification  of  the  giver,  but 
which  is  exerciaed  at  the  poaitive  expense  of 
the  public  comfort  7* 

Colbert  has  been  even  preferred  to  Sully,  for 
i*.i8  nal  in  diminishing  peculation  and  public 
abuMs.  But  though  Colbert  was  a  very  able  mi- 
nister, yet  there  was  a  wide  ditforencc  between 
hia  motirea  of  action  and  those  of  Sully,  and  be- 
tween their  application  of  the  public  money.  But, 
«ven  the  profuseness  of  the  extortioner  Fouquet, 
in  aqnandering  the  revenues  of  the  state  as  free- 
ly aa  if  they  had  been  hia  own  private  property, 
ia  eonverted  by  Voltaire  into  a  proof  of  the  great. 
neea  of  hia  eoul,  because  his  depredations  were 
epent  in  acta  of  munificence  and  liberality ;  as 
if  the  beet  possible  application  of  money  could 
atone  ibr  injustice  or  oppression  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  it!  ^ 

In  how  different  a  mould  was  the  soulof  Gus- 
tavua  Adolpbus  cast  I  and  how  much  more  cor- 
.rect  were  the  views  of  that  great  king  as  to  the 
true  grounds  of  liberality  !  As  brave  a  warrior 
as  Charles  XH.  without  his  brutal  ferocity  ;  as 
liberal  ae  Louis,  without  his  prodigality ;  as 
xeaknia  a  patron  of  letters  as  Henry  VIII.  with- 
out hia  vanity ! — He  was,  indeed,  so  warm  a 
iriend  to  learning,  that  he  erected  schools,  and 
feonded  universities,  in  the  very  uproar  of  war. 
— Theee  he  endowed,  not  by  employing  his  mi- 
nisters to  levy  taxes  on  the  distressed  people,  not 
by  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  state,  meri- 
-torious  as  was  the  object  to  be  established ;  but 
by  OQBverting  to  these  noble  institutions,  almost 
•all  kit  mon  patrimonial  lands  of  the  house  of 
Vasa. 

Against  the  principles  of  Voltaire,  it  is  now 
■ecaroely  neceasary  to  caution  the  young  reader. 
His  disgrace  has  become  almost  as  signal  as  his 
ofiences ;  his  crimes  seem  to  have  procured  for 
ills  works  their  just  reprobation.  To  enter  on 
a  particular  censure  of  them,  might  be  only  to 

*  Tbp  person  who  now  Ibldi  the  reint)  of  frovrnment 
la  a  nt>igbbourinff  nation,  is  said  ituoccHsrully  to  have 
adoptml  fiuiilar  mpaiiiroji.  He  t*arly  mailr  it  his  studioiiM 
fare  to  buy  up  Iho  aood  report  of  auihoni  nnd  men  of 
lalentA.  knou  ini:  inankiiiu  well  cnoiif^h  to  hn  amureil, 
that  thin  was  the  iiiiro  and  immediate  road  tn  that  fame 
for  which  he  pants.  Near  8pL*ctatorB  instantly  dct<;ct 
■the  fallacy ;  but  utranK'.'rs.  as  he  foresaw,  would  mis- 
lake  IhA  adulation  of  ihCM!  bribfid  witnfiwtt-«  for  the  ge- 
neral opinion ;  the  as'fu'ition  of  the  dcclaimer  for  the 
M'ntinivnt  of  the  public.  Accordinsly  the  sycophantry 
fiC  ttie  Journalist  has  been  repn;.-<cnf.>d'  Si  the  voice  of  the 
peo|rie. 


invite  our  readers  to  their  perusal ;  and,  indeed* 
a  criticism  on  his  philosophical  and  innumefa. 
blc  miscellaneous  writings,  pestilential  as  their 
general  principle  is,  would  be  foreign  from  the 
present  purpose,  as  tlierc  is  little  danger  that  the 
royal  pupil  should  ever  be  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  their  contamination.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  a  very  few  observations  on 
his  character  of  the  monarch,  in  the  work  un- 
der conaidcration ;  a  work  which  is  still  most 
likely  to  be  read,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
its  faults,  perhaps,  best  deserves  a  perusal — His 
age  of  Louis  the  fourteenth. 

In  summing  up  the  king's  character,  he  calls 
his  unbounded  profligacy  in  the  variety  of  his 
mistresses,  and  the  ruinous  prodigality  with 
wliich  tliey  wore  supported,  by  the  cool  term  of 
weakness.  Voltaire  again  does  not  blush  to 
compliment  a  sovereign,  whose  life  was  one  long 
tissue  of  criminal  attachments,  with  having 
*  uniformly  observed  the  strictest  rules  of  de- 
cency ancf  decorum  towards  his  wife.*  His  ran- 
cour against  the  Jensen ists ;  his  unjust  ambi- 
tion and  arbitrary  temper  ;  his  wars,  which  Vol- 
taire himself  allows  *  to  have  been  undertaken 
without  reason  ;*  his  cruel  ravaging  of  the  Pa- 
latinate with  fire  and  sword,  and  its  wretched 
inhabitants  driven  from  shelter  to  woods  and 
dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth ;  his  bloody  perse- 
cution of  the  protcstants ;  these  he  calls  by  the 
gentle  name  of  littleness  ;  not  forgetting,  in  the 
trae  modern  spirit  of  moral  calcuution,  to  (dace 
in  one  scale  his  admired  qualities  of  whatsoever 
class,  his  beauty,  valour,  taste,  generosity,  and 
magnificence ;  and  to  throw  into  the  other,  his 
crimes  and  vices,  which  being  assumed  to  be 
only  littlenesses  and  weaknesses^  it  is  no  wonder 
if  he  glories  in  the  preponderance  of  his  virtues 
in  the  balance. 

By  thus  reducing  a  mass  of  mischief  into  al- 
most impalpable  frailties,  and  opposing  to  them 
with  enthusiastic  rapture,  qualities  of  no  real 
solidity,  he  holds  out  a  picture  of  royalty  too 
alluring  to  the  unformed  judgment  of  young 
and  ardent  readers,  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained, that  this  tinsel  is  not  gold,  that  les  bien- 
seances  arc  not  virtues,  and  that  graces  of  man- 
ner are  a  poor  substitute  for  integrity  of  heart 
and  rectitude  of  conducL 

By  the  avowal  of  the  same  author,  it  was  in 
the  very  lap  of  pleasure,  when  all  was  one  un- 
broken scene  of  joy,  when  life  was  one  perpettui 
course  of  festive  delight,  masked  balls,  pageants, 
and  spectacles,  that  the  Palatinate  was  twice 
laid  in  ashes,  the  extermination  of  the  Protest- 
ants decreed,  and  the  destruction  of  Holland 
planned. — The  latter,  not  by  the  sudden  ardour 
of  a  victorious  soldiery,  but  by  a  cool  deliberato 
mandate,  in  a  letter  under  the  king*s  own  hand. 
Voltaire  has  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
these  decrees,  which  he  himself  allows  to  have 
been  *  cruel  and  merciless,*  should  proceed  from 
the  bosom  of  a  court  distinguished  for  softness 
ofmanners,  and  sunk  in  voluptuous  indulgences. 
We  might  rather  wonder  at  any  such  expres- 
sion of  astonishment  in  so  ingenious  a  writer, 
were  we  not  well  assured,  that  no  aculcness  of 
genius  can  give  that  deep  insight  into  the  hu- 
man heart,  which  our  religion  alone  teaches,  in 
teaching  us  the  corruption  of  our  nature;  much 
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ean  it  inspire  the  infidel  with  that  qnick- 
neM  of  moral  tatte,  whicli  enables  the  tme  dit. 
ciplea  of  Christianity,  to  appreciate,  as  if  by  a 
nataral  instinct,  haman  characters. 

It  is  indeed  obvioos  to  all  who  hare  sound 
views  of  reliffion,  and  a  true  knowledjfe  of  man- 
khid,  that  this  cruelty,  so  far  from  being  incon. 
■istent  with,  actually  sprung  flnim  that  rery 
spirit  of  ▼oinptuousness,  which,  by  concentrmt- 
ing  aD  fueling  into  self,  totally  hardens  the  heart 
to  the  happiness  of  others.— Who  does  not  know 
thit  a  soul  dissolved  in  sensual  pleasure,  is  na- 
turally dead  to  all  compassion,  and  all  kindness, 
which  has  not  fkme,  or  interest,  or  self-gratifi. 
cation,  for  its  object?  Who  are  they  oC  whom 
the  prophet  declares,  that  *  they  are  not  moved 
by  the  affliction  of  their  brethren  ?* — It  is  they 
*  who  lie  in  beds  of  ivory,  tliat  chant  to  the  sound 
of  the  viol,  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint 
tbemselves  with  ointments.*  Selfishness  was 
the  leading  charge  brought  by  the  apostle  against 
the  enemies  of  rclijpion.  It  stands  foremost  in 
that  catalogue  of  sins  assigned  by  him  as  the 
mark  of  the  apostate  times,  that  men  ahould  be 
looen  of  their  ownaelvea. 

But  even  without  this  divine  teaching,  Vol- 
taire might  have  tiecn  informed  by  general  his- 
tory, of  which  he  was  not  only  an  universal 
reader,  but  an  universal  writer,  of  the  natural 
coDDection  between  despotism  and  licentious- 
ness. The  annals  of  all  nations  bear  their  con- 
current  testimony  to  this  glaring  truth.  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  exemplifications 
of  it  from  the  melancholy  catalogue  of  Roman 
emperors.  Nero,  who  claims  among  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  earth  the  execrable  precedency  in 
cruelty,  was  scarcely  less  pre-eminent  in  volup- 
tuousness. 7*ifaerius  was  as  detestable  for  pro. 
fligacy  at  Caprea,  as  infamous  for  tyranny  at 
Rome. — In  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan 
kings,  barbarity  and  self-indulgence  generally 
bear  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  each  other. — 
Sensuality  and  tyranny  equally  marked  the  cha- 
racter  of  our  eighth  Henry.  Shall  we  then  won- 
der, if,  under  I^wis,  feasts  at  Versailles,  which 
ecfJDsed  all  former  splendour,  and  decorations 
at  Trianon  and  Marli,  which  exhausted  art  and 
beggars  invention,  were  the  accompaniments  to 
the  flight,  despair,  and  execution  of  the  Hugo. 
nots  ?  So  exactly  did  luxury  keep  pace  with  in- 
tolerance, and  voluptuousness  with  cruelty. 

Even  many  of  the  generally  admired  quali- 
ties  of  Louis,  which  assumed  the  air  of  more 
solid  virtues,  were  not  sterling.  His  resolution 
and  spirit  of  perseverance  were  nothing  better 
than  that  obstinacy  and  self-sufficit ncy,  which 
•were  the  common  attributes  of  ordinary  charac- 
ters. Yet,  this  pride  and  stubbornness  were  ex- 
tolled in  the  measure  they  were  persisted  in, 
Qiid  in  proportion  to  the  evils  of  which  they 
were  the  cause  :  and  his  parasites  never  failed 
to  elevate  these  defects  to  the  dignity  of  forti- 
tude, and  the  praise  of  firmness. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Farther  ohaervatioru  on  Tjouia  XIV.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  elaimo  of  tho»e  princes  who  hare 
obtained  the  appeUatUm  of  *^  the  great." 


In  considering  thecbaraetsr  of  Lsaia  XHp'.j 
the  foregoing  chapter,  we  are  led  by  the  ii 
ing  appellation  of  tub  oaeat,  which  has 
conferred  on  this  monareht  Is  inquire  bow  &r  a 
passion  for  shows  and  pagcanta;  a  iMto  Ar 
magnificence  and  the  polite  arts ;  a  fondness  ftr 
war,  the  theatre  of  which  hm  eontrifed  to  make 
a  scene  of  the  meet  luznrioiu  aeeonmodyioB ; 
together  with  a  profuse  and  undiatingniiUag 
li^rality,  entitled  Louis  to  that  apij^sUalago, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  the  paasaMonef  alt 
the  heroic  qualities,  of  which  he  appears  to  hna 
been  utterly  destitute. 

We  are  aware  that  the  really  horcMC  viitim 
are  growing  into  general  disesteenu— Tleiyf 
of  chivalry  if  gone  !  said  a  great  genios  of  osr 
own  time;  one  who  laboured,  though  withks 
eflect,  to  raise  the  spirit  of  true  chivalry,  as 
much  as  Cervantes  had  done  to  lay  the  filhi. 
*  The  unbongbt  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defbaos 
of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentioKnt  and  hs. 
roic  enterprise  is  gone  !** 

Selfishness  is  scarcely  more  opposite  to  tns 
religion  than  true  gallantry.  Men  are  not  ftnd 
of  establishing  a  standard  so  moeh  abofe  ordi- 
nary  practice.  Selfishness  b  become  so  predo- 
minant a  principle,  especially  among  the  rieh 
and  luxurious,  that  it  gives  the  mind  an  anouy 
sensation  to  look  up  to  models  of  eaahsd  sad 
disinterested  virtue.  Habits  of  indalgenoioiond 
the  spiritual  faculties,  and  darken  those  argaas 
of  mental  vision  which  should  contemphls  tnlUi 
with  unobstructed  distinctness.  Thns,  in  cht- 
racters  which  do  not  possess  one  truly  baroie 
virtue,  superficial  qualities  are  blindly  adoplid 
as  substitutes  for  real  grandeur  of  mind. 

But,  in  pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  claims 
of  those  princes  who  have  acquired  the  title  of 
THE  oRE\T,  many  difficulties  occur.  It  reoaim 
not  only  clearness  of  si^^ht,  but  niceness  oiporf. 
tion  to  enable  us  to  determine. — IVrhaps  the 
fifly  years  which  the  church  of  Rome  wisely 
ordained  should  elapse,  before  she  allows  inqoi- 
ries  to  be  made  into  the  charactera  of  her  in- 
tended  saints,  previous  to  their  canoBixBlM)n» 
pass  away  to  an  opposite  purpose  in  the  case  of 
ambitious  princes ;  and  the  same  period  which 
is  required  to  make  a  saint  woald  probably  on- 
make  a  hero,  and  thns  annul  the  posthomoos 
possession  of  that  claim,  which  many  living 
kings  have  put  in  for  the  title  of  (Ae  sreel. 

From  all  that  wo  are  aMe  to  ooilsct  of  the 
annals  of  so  obscure  a  period,  it  must  be  allowsd* 
that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  appears  to  have 
had  higher  claims  to  this  appellation,  than  many 
on  whom  we  have  been  accostMned  to  bestow  iL 
But,  while  this  illustrious  conqueror  gallantly 
defeated  the  renowned  pagan  prince  and  his 
Saxons ;  while  he  overthrew  their  temples,  de- 
stroyed their  priests,  and  abolished  their  wor- 

*  Wf  cannot  pa^c  over  ibe  brilliant  paasasesof  Mr. 
Biirko.  of  which  thin  ii?  a  part,  withnnt  haxarainf  a  een- 
snrp  on  Ihn  fv>ntim<'iit  which  rloKn  it.  He  winds  op  the 
parftffraph  by  tiMiRninff,  that  iiiidcr  the  old  iiytinn.  *  rira 
it!«eirio-»t  hn'if  itjievil  by  loiiin?  all  it«ffrrNviieM.*Sarel)r 
one  of  tho  sn^at  daiisifr^  of  vice  is  its  ottrteffenrM 
Now,  \*  iiiM  L'ro^t^npsil  rather  repuMre  than  sttractive  ? 
So  thoiisht  tlic  Bpartans,  whN»n    ihe^  exposed    their' 
drunken  slaves  to  tlie  eyee  of  their  children.    Had  Mr 
Riirko  paid,  that  thoste  who  add  n-oMnen  to  it  mate  it 
more  tidiou^,  it  would  have  been  Jaat.    Not  so,  wben  be 
de^Va,t«»  ihai  it«  absence  miti^tss  tbc  evil. 
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■hipi— whUt  Im  wmdB  kiiif  ■  in  one  ooantry,  and 
lAwn  lo  HMCber ;  while  he  eeems  to  haw  (povern- 
•d  with  JQitiee,  aa  well  hia  hereditary  realma  aa 
Uwae  which  he  cbtained  bj  the  aword ;  while, 
ia  a  aabaeqnent  engagement  with  the  aame 
pagan  prinee,  be  not  only  obtained  freih  con- 
qojBBta,  bat  aebiered  thie  nobler  victory  of 
bringing  hia  captive  to  embrace  Cbriitianity, 
and  to  Moome  ita  leahHU  defender ;  while  he 
▼iforoualy  exeeated,  in  time  of  peace,  thoee 
lawB  which  lie  enacted  even  in  the  tuinalt  of 
war ;  and  while  he  waa  the  great  reatoror  and 
patrai  of  lettera,  thoagh  he  coald  not  write  hit 
name ;— and  while  aa  AlfM  ia  the  boaat  of  the 
EngKafa  ftr  having  been  the  founder  of  their 
coBBtitntian  by  tome  of  hit  lawt,  ao  the  French 
aaeriba  to  Charlemagne  the  glory  of  having 
anggealad,  faj  thoae  learned  oonftrenoea  which 
he  oomnuinded  to  be  held  in  hit  preaoncc,  the 
firat  idea  of  their  academiea  of  iciences  and 
letten  ^— while  he  aaemed  to  poateaa  the  true 
notion  of  royal  magnifksenoe,  by  employing  it 
ehiefly  aa  a  political  initrament  ;*  and  though, 
for  bit  varioua  metita,  the  ancient  Romant  would 
have  deified  him,  and  the  French  hitloriant 
nam  to  have  done  little  leaa : — ^yet,  thit  de- 
itfoyer  of  paganiam,  thia  rettorer  of  learning, 
tUa  fiNmdor  of  citiea,  lawt,  tcboolt,  collogea,  and 
eharebaa,  by  the  unprovoked  mnrder  of  near 
fivs  tbooaand  Saxona,  for  no  other  crime  but 
thair  ilbigianre  to  their  own  legitimate  prince, 
muflt  ever  atuul  ezcloded,  by  the  Chrittian 
eenaor,  ftom  a  comjpleto  and  unqualified  right 
to  the  appellation  ottke  gremt ;  a  title  to  which 
the  praianaiona  of  our  Alfred,  teem  to  have 
been,  of  afl  princea,  the  leaat  questionable. 

Nor  ean  we  diamita  the  character  of  Charle- 
magne, without  producing  him  as  a  fresh  in- 
atuoe  of  the  poKti^  mitchief  arising  from  the 
private  vicaa  of  princet.  The  licentiousneis  of 
Ibia  oionarch*a  oondact,  proved  an  irrqMrable 
injury  to  the  atato,  the  number  of  natural  chil* 
dren  which  he  left  behind  him,  being  the  occa- 
lion  of  long  contentiona  retpecting  the  division 
of  the  empire. 

In  Bflt  e  ftw  reapects  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
poanaaee  a  oonaiderable  claim  to  the  name  of 
great,  while  yet  there  is  an  invincible  flaw  in 
hia  titles— So  eminent  in  the  field  as  to  have 
equalled  the  most  skilflil,  and  to  have  vanquish- 
ed the  moat  aucoeaafhl  generals  of  his  age — 
So  able  In  the  cabinet,  that  he  formed  plans  with 
as  much  wisdom,  deliberation,  and  foresight,  as 
he  afterwerda  executed  them  with  promptitude 
and  vigour ;  and  conatantly  manifesting  a  pru- 
dence which  aecuM  his  superiority  over  his 
pleaauie-loving  contemporaries,  the  unj^uarded 
rraneia,  and  tlie  jovial  Henry.  Bat  his  prin- 
cipal olaim  to  greatneaa  arises  fVom  that  spc- 
ciea  of  wisdom,  which  hia  admirable  historian 
allowa  him  to  have  possessed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ,  that  science,  which  of  all  others,  is  the 
moat  important  in  a  monarch,  *  the  exact  know- 
Ied|;e  of  mankind,  and  the  great  art  of  adapting 
their  telenta  to  the  departments  which  ho  allot- 
red  thhm.  So  that  he  employed,*  continues 
RobertaoD,  *no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister 

*  8ee  lbs  extraorAinary  accouot  of  Cbarlciniiirne*fl 
fjktndtA  laeaplion  of  the  ambaasadori  fhMD  the  emperor 
oftbeEasL 


in  the  cabinet,  no  ambaaaadar  to  a  foreigm  eoert, 
no  governor  of  a  province,  whoae  abilitiea  were 
inadequate  to  the  trust  rcpuaed  in  him.*  Yet, 
the  grandeur  of  Charles,  consisted  entirely  in 
the  capacity  of  his  mind,  without  any  conao- 
nant  qualitiea  of  the  heart  And  it  was  the  mis- 
fortune  of  thia  renowned  politician  and  warrior 
to  6il  of  the  character  of  true  greatness  alike 
when  he  pareoed,  and  when  he  renounced  hu- 
man glory ;  to  err,  both  when  he  sought  hap. 
pineas  in  tlio  turmoil  of  war  and  politics,  and 
when  he  at  last  loeked  for  it,  in  the  quiet  aho!- 
ter  of  religioua  retreat.  In  the  latter,  his  ob. 
ject  waa  indeed  far  more  pure ;  but  hia  pnrauit 
waa  almost  equally  miateken.  In  thq  bustling 
scenes  of  life,  he  was  auUen,  cruel,  insidious, 
malignant ;  the  terror  of  mankind  by  hia  ambi. 
tion,  the  aoourge  of  protestantism  by  his  intoler- 
ance. In  his  solitude  he  waa  the  tormentor  of 
himself,  by  unhappily  miataking  superstitious 
observances  for  repentonce,  and  uncommanded 
austerities  for  religion. 

Who  can  figure  to  himself  a  more  truly  piti- 
able state,  than  that  of  a  capacioua  mind,  which* 
afler  a  long  poaaession  of  the  plenitude  of  power* 
and  an  unbounded  field  for  the  indulgence  of 
ambition,  begins  to  discover  the  vanity  of  ite 
lofliest  aims,  and  actually  resolves  to  renounce 
iU  pursuits,  but  without  substituting  in  iU  stead 
any  nobler  object,  without  replacing  the  dia> 
carded  attachment  with  anv  better  pursuit,  or 
any  higher  hope  7  To  abancion  what  ma^  almoat 
be  called  the  empire  of  this  world,  without  a. 
well-grounded  expectetion  of  happineas  in  the 
world  to  come !  To  renounce  the  fuU>blown 
honoara  of  earthly  glory,  without  any  reaaon- 
able  hope  of  that  glory  which  fadeth  not  away ; 
thia  perhapa  ia,  m  all  human  cenditiona,  that 
which  excites  the  deepest  commiseration  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Christian  ! 

There  are  few  thinga  which  more  strikingly 
evince  the  value  of  true  relijgion  than  the  c&s- 
pondency  and  misery  experienced  by  great,  but 
perverted  minds,  whien  after  a  long  and  success- 
ful course  of  ambition,  they  are  thua  brought  to 
a  deep  feeling  of  iU  emptiness.  Alexander 
weeping  for  more  worlds !  Dioclcsian  weary 
of  that  imperial  power,  which  had  been  exer- 
cised in  acte  of  tyranny  and  persecution;  abdi- 
eating  his  throne,  and  retiring  to  labour  in  a, 
little  garden  at  Salona  fbrgett!lng  that  solitude 
requires  innocence  to  make  it  pleasant,  and. 
piety  to  make  it  profiteble !  And  though  the  re. 
treat  was  voluntary,  and  though  he  deceived 
himself  in  the  first  momente  of  novelty,  by  de- 
claring that  he  found  more  pleasure  in  culti- 
vating cabbages,  than  in  governing  Rome ;  yet* 
he  soon  gave  the  lie  to  this  boast,  liy  terminat- 
ing  his  life  in  a  way  more  congenial  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  spent,  by  poison, 
or  madness,  or,  as  some  assert,  by  both ! — ^The 
emperor  Charles,  afler  having,  for  a  long  series 
of  yeans  alarmed  and  agiteted  Europe  by  his 
restless  ambition,  yet,  just  when  its  objecte  were 
accomplished,  flymg  to  a  gloomy  retreat,  de- 
voting  himself  to  severe  austerities,  and  useless 
self-discipline,  and  mournfully  acting  the  weak* 
but  solemn  farce  of  his  own  living  funeral ! 

How  does  the  reflecting  mind  regret  that 
theae  great,  but  misguided    ^rincce^  ChaLtlcsi 
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espeeiallr*  in  whose  heart  deep  remone  ■eemi 
to  hefe  been  awakened,  ahoald  fail  final]/  of 
.that  only  consolation  which  could  have  poored 
balm  into  their  aching^  bosoms,  and  administer- 
ed relief  to  their  lacerated  consciences!  Had 
dharles,  instttd  of  closing  his  days  with  igno- 
rant and  bigoted  monks,  been  surronnded  by 
enlightened  Christians,  they  would  have  pre- 
Tenied  his  attempting  to  heal  bis  wounded  epirit 
hy  fruitless  and  unexpiating  sel^inflictions.  In- 
stead of  *  laying  this  flattering  unction  to  his 
«oal,*  he  might  ha?e  bedh  1^  to  sound  and 
rational  repentance.  His  weary  and  hea?y 
laden  spirit  might  have  been  conducted  thither, 
"whore  al9ne  true  rest  is  to  im  fimnd.  He  might 
have  been  directed  to  the  only  sure  sonrcis  of 
pardon  for  sin,  and  have  dosed  his  guilty  and 
nerturbed  life  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality, 
i^eace  might  have  been  restored  to  his  mind, 
not  by  lessening  his  sense  of  bis  own  offences, 
but  on  the  only  true  ground,  by  exalting  the 
mercies  of  God,  as  dismayed  in  the  Christian 
dispensation. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  Uiat  there 
seems  to  be  something  sublime  in  the  motive  of 
his  abdication,  as  far  as  related  to  himself.  Yet, 
might  he  not  far  better  have  made  his  peace 
with  heaven,  by  remaining  on  a  throne,  where 
he  would  have  retained  the  power  of  making 
some  compensation  to  the  world,  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  done  it ;  and  of  holding  out  his 
{irotection  to  the  reformed  faith,  of  which  he 
iiad  been  so  unrelenting  an  enemy,  and  to 
which  his  dyi^g  sentiments  are  suspected  to 
have  been  favotirablo  ? 

From  a  viewrof  such  striking  examples,  one 
important  lesson  is  held  out  to  princes,  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  who  have  yet  their  path  to  choose 
an  the  world  that  lies  before  them.  It  is  this. — 
Though  it  is  good  to  repent  of  ambition  and  in- 
justice, it  is  still  better  never  to  have  been  guilty 
of  either. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  true  greatness  of 
a  prince,  not  so  much  by  the  virtues  attached  to 
his  own  personal  character,  as  by  the  effects 
which  the  energy  of  that  character,  produced 
on  the  most  enormous  empire  in  the  world, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  monarcli,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, who  could  produce  a  fairer  claim  to  the 
title  of  great,  than  Peter  the  first,  emperor  of 
Russia.  It  was  laid  of  Augustus,  that  he  had 
ibund  Rome  built  of  brick,  and  had  left  it  of 
marble.  It  may  be  said,  with  more  truth  of 
Peter,  that  he  found  Muteovy  a  land  of  savages, 
and  lefl  it  a  land  of  men ;  of  beings  at  least 
rapidly  advancing,  in  consequence  of  his  exer- 
tions, to  that  character. 

This  monarch  early  gave  many  of  those  sure 
indicqitionB,  of  a  great  capacity,  which  consist  in 
catching  from  tlic  most  trivial  circumstances 
hints  for  the  most  important  enterprises.  The 
casual  sight  of  a  Dutch  vessel  from  a  summer 
house  on  one  of  his  lakes,  suggested  at  once 
to  his  creative  mind  the  first  idea  of  the  navy 
of  Russia. — The  accidental  discourse  of  a  fo- 
-  eigner,  of  no  great  note,  in  which  he  intimated 
Aat  there  were  countries  in  a  state  of  know- 
isdge,  fight,  and  comfSirt,  totally  dissimilar  to 
2hc  bar^ism  and  misery  of  Russia,  kindled 
ii  the  ciar  an  instantaneous  wish  to  see  and 


judge  of  this  difibrenot  for  himirffl  Mt 
as  a  matter  of  cnriosity«  Imi  with  a  m  ^ 
to  bring  home  whatever  ndvanhyi  ho  ■ 
find  abroad.  With  the  flams  imtinatw  | 
ness,  his  natural  dread  of  the  saa,  wUeh  «ti 
extreme,  was  made  at  oooe  to  give  way,  whM 
voyages  of  improvement  were  to  n  mads  akaad, 
or  a  marine  established  at  homo. 

Having  resolved  to  procnro  for  his  eoHby 
this  necessary  instrument  of  fltrongth  and  di. 
fence,  a  navv ;  fired  by  tme  fonins  ami  g«aiM 
patriotism,  he  quitted  for  a  timo  hio  thrans  ud 
country,  not  like  Seaostris,  Alexandor,  or  0mm, 
to  despml  other  nations,  but  to  aeqnire  the  hm 
means  of  improving  his  own.    Hot  like  Nei^ 
to  fiddle  to  the  Athenians ;  not  like  Dioclsiiu 
to  raiss  ooleworts  in  Dalmatia ;  nor  like  Chiihi 
V.  to  bury  himself  in  a  monastic  cell  in  Spn^ 
torturing  his  body  fiv  the  sins  of  his  soul;  mt 
like  ChrisUna,  to  discuss  at  Rome,  and  iatrigm 
at  Versailles  ^— but  having  formed  the  giud 
design  of  giving  laws,  civilization,  and  ctmr 
merce  to  his  vast  unwieidj  territory ;  and  kiiag 
aware  that  the  brutal  ignorance  of  his  barbv- 
ous  subjects  wanted  to  be  both  stimnlaled  ud 
instructed  ;  he  quitted  his  throne  for  a  time  oah 
that  he  might  return  more  worthy  to  fill  it    A 
travelled  not  to  feast  his  eyes  with  metoni^  or 
his  ears  with  music,  nor  to  dissolvo  his  niodia 
pleasures,  but  to  study  laws,  politics,  aod  arta 
Not  only  to  scrutinise  men  and  mannon  with    1 
the  eye  of  a  politician,  which  would  fane  nfl 
ficed  for  a  monarch  of  a  polished  state;  but,  r& 
membering  that  he  reigned  over  a  people  rude, 
even  in  the  arts  of  ordinary  life,  he  msgnani. 
mously  stooped,  not  only  to  study,  but  to  me- 
tice  them  himself.    He  not  only  examined  doeb 
and  arsenals  with  the  eye  of  an  engineer,  bat 
laboured  in  them  with  the  hand  of  a  "«**'^"»t 
He  was  a  carpenter  in  Holland,  a  ahipwright  ia 
Britain,  a  pilot  in  both.    His  pleasnres  had  t 
relish  of  his  labours.    The  king  of  Rngland, 
apprised  of  his  taste,  entertained  him,  not  with 
a  masquerade,  but  a  naval  combat    Fnsfions  to 
this,  he  had  entered  upon  his  mitituy  mntt  in 
Russia,  where  he  set  out  by  taking  tbi  towest 
situation  in  his  own  regiment,  and  would  ■oeipt 
no  rank,  but  as  he  obtained  it  bv  iluwii  liiif  it 
Accordingly,  he  filled  successively  every  atatiao 
in  the  army  from  the  drummer  to  the  yeaacal ; 
intending  hereby  to  give  his  prond  and  ignonnt 
nobility  a  living  lesson,  that  desert  was  the  only 
true  road  to  military  distinctionc 

We  must  not  determine  on  the  greatness  of  a 
sovereign's  character  entirely  by  the  degree  of 
civilization,  morals,  and  knowledge,  which  his 
people  may  be  found  to  have  reached  after  his 
death :  but,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  his  cha- 
racter, we  must  exactly  appreciate  the  state  m 
which  he  found,  as  well  as  that  in  which  he  lA 
them.  For  though  they  may  be  still  for  behind 
the  subjects  of  neighbouring  states,  yet  that 
measure  of  progress  which  they  will  havo  made, 
under  such  a  monarch  as  Peter,  idH  rafieet 
greater  honour  on  the  king,  than  will  be  doe  to 
the  sovereign  of  a  much  more  improfed  people, 
who  finds  Uiem  already  settled  in  habite  of  de. 
cency  and  order,  and  in  an  advanced  etato  of 
arts,  manners  and  knowledge; 
The  genius  of  Peter  was  not  a  visioDuy  gt 
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■iilfiiif  fomantie  ideai  of  cfaimerieil 
imAelluB,  Dot  H  wu  a  great  practical  tinder- 
lataodiBf  •  mlfauif  by  ita  energy  whatever  hia 
^enioa  liad  eonceifecL  Patient  under  difficol- 
tMM,  cheerfiil  eren  onder  the  kiee  of  battles,  from 
the  eonvidlon  that  the  nmgh  implementa,  with 
which  he  moat  hereafter  work  hie  way  to  vic- 
'forr,  eoold  only  learn  to  eonqoer  by  being  first 
deftaled,  he  oonndered  erery  action  in  which 
he  waa  wonted,  aa  a  aehod  for  hie  barbarians. 
It  waa  thia  paneferauce  onder  failares,  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  deciaive  fictory  at  Polto- 
wa,  the  eoAommation  of  hia  military  character. 


oondoot  to  the  Swedish  officers,  his  prison 
«r8,  waa  anch  as  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
general  of  the  moat  poliahed  atate. 

He  manifested  another  indispatsble  proof  of 
gfaatnesa  in  his  constantjpreftronce  of  utility  to 
splendor,  and  in  his  indifference  to  show  and  de- 
toratioo.  Tlie  ooalitiea  which  this  prince  threw 
away,  aa  beneatli  the  attention  of  a  great  mind, 
wen  preciaely  such  aa  a  tinsel  hero  would  pick 
uph  on  which  to  build  the  reputation  of  greatness. 
Tlw  ahreda  and  parings  of  Peter  wouM  make  a 
Looia. 

With  thia  truly  vigorous  and  original  mind, 
with  an  almoat  onpanlleled  activity  and  zeal, 
conitantly  devoted  to  all  the  true  ends  wliich  a 
patriot  king  win  ever  keep  in  view — it  is  yet 
Mt  loo  obviooa,  why  the  emperor  Peter  failed 
«f  eoBpletoly  deserving  the  tide  of  the  great. 
TUa  monarch  presents  a  fresh  exempIificaUon 
of  tJw  doetrlne  which  we  have  so  frequently 
brooght  ftrward,  the  use  which  Providence 
makaa  of  erring  men  to  accomplish  great  pur- 
poeeoi  He  affords  a  melancholy  instance  how 
nur  a  prinoa  '  may  reform  a  people,  without  re- 
ftniuag  UmaeUT'  A  remark,  indeed,  which 
PMer  had  the  honesty  and  good  sense  to  make, 
bat  withoot  having  the  magnanimity  to  profit  by 
hia  own  observation.  Happy  for  society  that 
each  inatmnients  are  raised  up !  Hspp^  were 
it  for  thMnaelvea,  if  a  still  higher  principle  di. 
redtad  tfarir  asertions ;  and  if,  in  so  essentially 
Hffioff  viaBkind.  they  afforded  a  reasonable 
gMMof  hope,  that  they  had  saved  themselves! 

TUa  monaiofa,  who  like  Alexander,  porpetu- 
atad  hia  aama  by  a  superb  city  which  he  built : 
who  fofinad  barliariam  into  policy,  who  so  far 
tamid  the  ragged  genius  of  an  almost  polar 
ctioM,  aa  not  only  to  |dant  arts  and  manufac- 
tnrea,  bat  ooUegea,  aesilemies,  libraries,  and  ob- 
servaloriea,  in  that  frozen  soil,  which  had  hi- 
therto aoarcely  given  any  signs  of  intellectual 
life !  who  improved,  not  only  the  condition  of 
the  people,  hot  the  state  of  the  church,  and  con- 
siderahly  raiaed  ite  religion,  which  was  before 
acaraelv(%ri8tianity;—Uiis  founder,  this  patriot, 
thia  fmnner,  waa  himaelf  intemperate  and  vio- 
lent, a^nanal  and  omel,  a  slave  to  passions  and 
appetfiBB  aa  groaa  aa  could  have  been  indulpod 
by  thn  rodeat  of  hia  Miiacovites  before  he  had 
ovillaed  them! 

If  the  trne  grandeur  of  a  prince  consists  not 
in  adding  to  hia  territory  by  conqueste ;  not  in 
enriching  it  by  plunder ;  not  in  adorning  it  by 
treasnrea  wrung  from  the  hard  hand  of  indus- 
try ;  bat  in  converting  a  neglected  waste  into  a 
cultivated  country ;  in  peo^ing  and  rendering 
-fruitful  a  land  desolated  by  long  calamities  •■  in 


preserving  peace  in  hia  email  atale,  when  all  the 
great  atetes  of  Europe  were  ravaged  by  war ;  in 
reetoring  plenty  to  a  famished  people,  and  raiaing 
a  depressed  nobility  to  affluence ;  in  paying  the 
debts  of  a  mined  gentry,  and  giving  pnrtiona  to 
their  daoghtera ;  in  promoting  virtue,  literatore, 
and  aeience ;  in  making  it  the  whole  object  of 
hu  reign  to  render  his  subjecte  richer,  happier, 
and  better  than  he  found  them ;  in  declaring 
that  he  vnuld  not  reign  a  mrnneut  longer  than 
he  thought  he  could  be  doing  ^ood  to  hie  people, 
— then  waa  Leopold,  sovereign  of  the  small 
dukedom  of  Lorrain,  more  justly  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  the  great,  than  the  Alexanders, 
the  Gesars,  and  the  Louises,  who  611ed  the  page 
of  history  with  praises,  and  the  world  with 
tears.* 

If  Gustavus  AddphuB  put  in  his  undisputed 
claim  to  the  titie  of  Me  great,  it  is  not  merely  on 
the  ground  of  his  glorious  victories  at  the  battle 
of  L«ipsic  and  Lutien,  but  because  that  amidst 
the  din  of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of  those  batUes, 
he  was  never  diverted  from  snatehing  some  por- 
tion of  every  day  for  prayer,  and  reading  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  because,  with  all  his  high  spi- 
rits,  he  was  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  dero- 
gated from  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  or  the 
honour  of  an  officer,  to  refuse  a  challenge,  that 
lie  punished  with  death  whoever  presumed  to 
decide  a  quarrel  with  the  aword  ;  to  prevent  the 
neoesaity  of  which,  he  made  a  law  that  all  dis- 
putea  should  be  settled  by  a  court  of  honour.f 
He  deserved  the  appellation  of  t[reaL  when  lie 
wished  to  carry  commerce  to  the  West  Imtiea, 
that  he  might  carry  thither  alao  by  those  means, 
the  pure  doctrinea  of  the  reformation.  He  de- 
served it,  when  he  invited  by  an  edict  all  the 
persecuted  protostante  f>om  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, to  an  asylum  in  Sweden,  offering  them  not 
only  an  immunity  from  tazea,  but  full  permission 
to  return  home  when  the  troubles  of  their  re- 
spective countries  should  be  healed. 

When  such  was  the  union  of  pietv  and  hero- 
ism in  the  gallant  monarch  himseI^  it  waa  tlw 
less  wonderful  to  find  the  same  rare  combination 
in  the  associates  of  his  triumphs.  Hence  the 
pious  meditations  of  the  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Scotch  brigade!  in  the  service  of  Gustavus! 
Compositions  of  which  would  be  scarcely  a  dis- 
credit  to  a  father  of  the  church,  and  which  ex- 
alte his  character  as  highly  in  a  religiooa  and 
moral  view,  as  it  was  raised,  by  his  bravery  and 
skill  in  war,  in  the  annals  of  militory  glory. 

If  Alexander  deserved  the  title  in  question  it 
was  when  he  declared  in  a  letter  to  his  immortel 
master,  that  he  thought  it  a  truer  glory  to  excel 
in  knowledge  than  in  power.  It  was  in  that 
equally  moral  and  poetical  reprehension  of  those 
flatterers  who  had  ascribed  divine  honours  to 
him,  when,  on  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  he 
said,  ImhA  !  this  i$  my  blood  !     Thia  it  not  that 

*  Soo  Biecle  dc  Louii  XIV.  tot  a  fliller  account  or 
JjKopnM. 

t  The  kins  of  France,  at  this  same  militaiy  period, 
severely  prohibitod  duelling,  the  proctioe  of  which  be 
was  sofhrfrom  considerini;asan  indication  ofroarafe, 
that  he  took  a  solemn  oath  to  bestow  rewards  on  sudi 
military  men  as  had  tkeeourag*  to  r^nse  a  ekmiteng*.  It 
was  an  indication  that  this  prince  understoo.i  whMSin 
true  magnanimity  consisted.  See  also  sir  Francis  Ra- 
eon*s  charge,  when  attorney  general  against  dueli 

t  Moaro. 
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diviut  liquor  9f  which  Homer  'K*^t  which  rm» 
Jr9m  the  kaikiof  Venue  when  DimMdtB  pierced 
it !  ilift  fonerou*  troilmeni  of  the  fkmWj  of 
die  conquered  Dariae  wee,  parhape,  eelipeed  by 
the  eqiwlly  majrnanimoiM»aDd  more  disintereeU 
ed  ipuderation  of  oar  own  heroic  Edward,  the 
black  prince,  to  the  captive  kin^  of  France.  The 
gallant  prince  seema  to  have  merited,  without 
obtaining  the  appellation  of  lAe  ^eef. 

But,  if  aplendid  parade,  and  ooatly  magnifi- 
cence bo  really  conaidered  aa  onequi  vocal  prooA 
of  eialled  greatness,  then  must  the  Trajans,the 
Gustavuses,  the  Alfreds,  the  Peters,  the  Willi- 
ams,  and  the  Eliiabeths,  submit  their  elaims  to 
this  appellation  to  tlioee  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis 
himself  must,  without  oontest,  yield  the  palm  of 
greatneRfl  to  pope  Alexander  the  sixth,  and 
UsBsar  Borgia;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  must 
hide  Ihoir  diminished  heads,  in  reverence  to  the 
living  exhibitor  of  the  late  surpassing  pomp  and 
unparalleled  pageantry  in  a  neighlxiuring  na- 
timi,  displayed  in  the  moat  gorgeous  and  costly 
farce  that  was  ever  acted  before  the  astonished 
and  indignant  world ! 

If,  to  use  the  very  words  of  the  historian  and 
panegyrist  of  Louis,  *  to  despoil,  disturb,  and 
immUe  almost  all  the  states  of  Europe,* — if  this 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  that  panegyrist  a  proof 
of  greatness ;  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  humanity, 
such  a  coarse  of  conduct  will  rather  appear  in- 
solence, injustice,  and  oppression.  Yet,  as  auch 
irreligious  authors  commonly  connect  the  idea 
of  glory  with  that  of  success,  they  themselves 
ought  not  to  vindicate  it  even  on  their  own  prin- 
ci^e  of  expediency  ;  since  this  passion  for  false 

Iflory,  carried  to  tlie  last  excesss,  became,  at 
cngth,  Uie  means  of  stirring  up  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers ;  the  result  of  whose  confederacy 
terminated  in  the  disgrace  of  Louis. 

If  ever  this  vain-florious  prince  appeared 
truly  greatf  it  was  in  his  dying  speech  to  his  in- 
fiint  successor,  when,  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
he  magnanimously  intreated  him  not  to  follow 
his  example,  in  his  love  of  wara  and  his  taste  for 
expense;  exhorting  him  to  follow  moderate 
oounaels,  to  fear  God,  reduce  the  taxes,  spare 
his  subjects,  and  to  do  whatever  he  himself  had 
not  dom  to  relieve  them. 

In  like  manner,  our  illustrious  Henry  V.  in 
the  midst  of  his  French  conquests,  conquests 
founded  on  injustice  (unpopular  as  is  the  asser- 
tion to  an  EngJish  ear)  never  so  truly  deserved 
to  be  called  the  fijeai  aa  in  that  beautiful  in- 
stance  of  his  reverence  for  Uie  laws,  when  he 
Bubmitted,  as  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  magistrate 
who  put  him  under  confinement  for  some  irre- 
gularitiea ;  as  when,  ailorwar  Js,  being  sovereign, 
he  not  only  pardoned,  but  commended  and  pro- 
moted him. 

If  ever  Henry  IV.  of  France,  peculiarly  de- 
served the  appellation  of  frreat^  it  was  after  the 
victory  at  Coutras,  for  that  noble  magnanimity 
in  the  very  moment  of  conquest,  which  compel- 
led a  pious  divine,  then  present,  to  exclaim — 
*  Happy  and  highly  favoured  of  heaven  is  that 
prince,  who  sees  at  hia  feet  his  enemies  humbled 
bv  the  hand  of  God ;  his  table  surrounded  by 
his  prisoners,  his  room  hung  with  the  ensigns 
of  the  vanquished  without  the  slightest  emotion 
9f  vanity  or  insolence  \  who  can  maintain  in  the 


midit  of  such  gloriona  ■ocoomMi  tbt  ■ 

deration  with  which  he  haa  fami  the        

adveraity  !*— He  desetFed  it,  whan  aa  ha  m 
besieging  Paris,  which  waa  pnr«liing  with  k- 
mine,  he  commanded  Iho  baaicfara  to  adait 
Buppliea  to  the  besieged^ — H»  daiaipad  it  at  thi 
battle  of  Irvi,  not  when  he  gallantly  ordand  Ui 
soldiers  to  follow  his  white  plnme,  which  woqU 
be  the  signal  of  Tiotorr,  nor  afkerwarda  whn 
that  victory  was  oompiete ;  bat  it  was.  whn 
just  before  the  engagement,  he  made  a  nlMB 
renunciation  of  his  own  might  and  hiaevn  vit 
dom,  and  submitted  the  event  to  Gdi  in  tUi  ia. 
comparable  prayer. 

'  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  hast  in  thy  hui 
all  events ;  if  then  knowost  that  nnr  reign  «i8 
promote  thy  glory,  and  the  aafety  of  thy  peofb; 
if  thoa  knowest  that  I  have  no  other  ambitiai, 
but  to  advance  the  honour  of  thy  name,  and  tke 
good  of  the  atate,  fajrour  O  great  God,  the  joiliBi 
of  my  arms.  But  if  thy  good  Providence  kv 
decreed  otherwise ;  if  thoa  seest  that  I  aborii 
prove  one  of  thoee  kings  whom  thoa  givatt  is 
thine  anger ;  take  from  me,  O  merciful  God,  ay 
life  and  my  crown.  Make  mo  this  day  a  sacifr 
fice  to  thy  will ;  let  my  death  end  Ihecalamitiii 
of  my  country,  and  let  my  Uood  be  the  lut  Ihit 
ahall  be  spilt  in  this  quarrel.* — 

O  ■•  sic  omnia  I 


CHAP.  XXVIIL 

Book§. 

CoiffVEasATioN,  says  the  sagacioas  Vcrqiam, 
*  makes  a  ready  man.*  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
practical  ends  of  study.  It  draws  the  pewm 
of  the  understanding  into  exercise,  and  briagi- 
into  circulation  the  treasurea  which  the  maauij 
has  been  amassing.  Conversation  will  be  always 
an  instrument  particularly  important  in  the  eol- 
tivation  of  those  talents  which  mav  ens  day  be 
brought  into  public  exercise.  And  aa  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  start  profitable  topica  of  diseonrse 
between  the  pupil  and  those  aroond  her,witlMNit 
inviting  some  little  previous  introdociiea,  it 
mij^ht  not  be  useless  to  suggrest  a  simple  pn^ 
ration  for  the  occasional  discussion  of  ta^ia» 
somewhat  above  the  ordinary  cast  of  ftmiliar 
intercourse. 

To  burthen  the  memory  with  a  load  of  dry 
matter  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  dnll ;  and  with 
a  mass  of  poetry,  which  she  can  have  little  oc- 
casion to  use,  would,  on  the  other,  be  superflooos. 
But,  as  the  understanding  opens,  and  years  ad- 
vance,-might  ahe  not  occasionally  commit  to 
memory,  frOm  the  best  authora  in  every  depait. 
ment,  one  aelect  paasage,  one  weighty  senlenee. 
one  striking  precept,  which  in  the  hours  devoted 
to  society  and  relaxation,  might  form  a  kind  of 
thesis  for  interesting  conversation?  For  in- 
stance, a  short  specimen  of  eloquence  from 
South,  or  of  reasoning  from  Barrow;  a  dstached 
reflection  on  the  analogy  of  religion  to  the  con- 
stitution of  nature  from  Butler ;  a  political  cha- 
racter fVom  Clarendon ;  a  maxim  of  prudence 
from  the  proverbs;  a  precept  of  govemneat 
from  Bacon ;  a  moral  docomeiit  fran  the  Xim- 
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•AM  of  ancient  history  (Vom  Pla- 
keten  of  national  mannen  from  Gold- 
*raTeUer,  or  of  individoal  charactar 
Vanity  of  Haman  Wishes ;  an  apho- 
!w  eontempt  of  riches  from  Seneca,  or 
ih  on  the  wealth  of  nations  from  Adam 
rale  of  oondaet  from  sir  Mathow  Hale, 
ment  of  benerolenoo  from  Mr.  Addi- 
font  eontempbtion  from  bishop  Hall, 
nple  of  taste  from  Qaintilian;  an  opi- 
Ihe  law  of  nations  from  Vattel,  or  on 
'  ^gland  from  Blackstone. 
lot  any  one  of  the  topics  thus  suggest- 
recitation  of  a  single  passa^  be  made 
id  of  a  short  rational  oonversation, 
le  fbrmalitv  of  a  debate,  or  the  solemni- 
icademical  dispatation  7  Persons  nsTt 
t  a  custom  of  reading  with  more  sedu- 
ion,  when  they  expect  to  be  called  up. 
nee  the  substance  of  what  they  hare 
in  order  to  prevent  desultory  and  un- 
tnta,  it  would  be  well  on  these  occa- 
ie  the  mind  down  to  the  one  selected 

not  to  allow  it  to  wander  from  the 
»  consideration.  This  practice,  stea- 
ved  would  strengthen  the  faculties  of 
and  reasoning,  and  consequently  high- 
:  the  powers  of  conversation. 
ks,  a  considerable  number,  besides 
ie  foregoing  passage,  has  already  been 
But  though  we  have  ventured  to 
id  many  works  which  seemed  peculiar- 
Ue  to  the  present  purpose,  we  do  not 

0  point  out  any  thing  like  a  systematic 
reading.  This  will  be  arranged  by  far 
les,  especially  in  that  most  important 
the  choice  of  books  of  divinity.  Tn  a 
■0  abounding  as  the  English  in  the 
of  theological  composition,  the  difli- 
consist,  not  in  finding  much  that  is 
but  in  selecting  that  which  unites  the 
i  ranees. 

lentary  books  which  teach  the  first  ru- 
jf  Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
ise  has  been  already  made.  In  aid  of 
deepest  and  most  impressive  know. 
.  tie  communicated  to  the  mind,  by  fa- 
loqnial  explanation  of  every  portion  of 
,  daily,  as  it  is  read.  Such  an  habitual, 
le  same  time,  niear  and  simple  exposi- 
id  tend  to  do  away  the  most  material 
lifficalties  and  obscurities,  with  which 

1  writings  are  charged,  and  which  are 
s  a  reason  for  not  putting  them,  in  their 
brm,  into  the  hands  of  youth.  There 
c  whatever  which  affords  more  matter 
sting  and  animated  conversation,  and 
y,  there  is  no  book  which  is  at  all  com. 
}  it.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  sa. 
me  were  not  too  generally  made  to  give 
atories  and  expositions  of  Ihc  Bible. 
it  arc  excellent  subordinate  aids;  but 
>  feared  that  they  are  sometimes  almost 
ly  adopted,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible 
hua  the  mere  facts  and  incidents  being 

separated  from  the  doctrines,  scnti* 
id  precepts  which,  like  a  golden  thread, 
igh  every  part  of  the  history,  and  are 
ere  interwoven  with  its.  texture  ;  and 
itlvo  being  also  stripped  of  its  venerable 


phraseolo^  and  touching  style,  the  BiUe  ia 
robbed  of  its  principal  charm ;  and  the  devotional 
and  historical  ideas  being  thus  separated,  the 
impression  both  on  the  memory  and  the  feelings 
baooniea  much  weakened. — Our  remarks  on  the 
Scripture  itself  we  shall  reserve  fur  a  future 
chapter. 

It  has  been  a  rule  observed  throughout  this 
work,  to  forbear  naming  living  authors,  except 
incidentally  in  one  or  two  instances.  This  rule, 
which  was  adopted  from  delicacy,  is  at  present 
become  inconvenient,  as  it  prevents  our  giving 
highly  merited  commendation  to  various  reli. 
gious  works,  of  almost  every  description ;  to 
critical  as  well  as  practical  elucidations  of  Scrip, 
ture; — to  treatises  on  the  internal  principles, 
and  on  the  dutiea  of  religion ;  on  the  efficacy,  as 
well  as  the  evidences  of  Christianity ; — works 
not  less  admirable  In  point  of  composition,  than 
estimable  for  their  substantial  worth ;  and  which 
will  inevitably  be  adopted,  as  the  royal  educa- 
tion advancea. 

We  wonld  only  preaume  to  offer  one  remark 
^on  the  study  of  divines,  whether  ancient  or  mo. 
ern.  A  luminous  style,  and  a  perspicuous  ex- 
pression,  will  cast  a  lustre  on  the  brightest 
truths,  and  render  grave  and  serions  subjects 
more  engaging  and  impressive.  To  the  young, 
these  attractions  are  particularly  necessary.  Yet, 
in  the  discourses  to  be  perused,  one  principle  of 
selection  should  be  observed.  The  graces  of  lan- 
guage should  never  be  considered  as  an  equiva- 
lent fbr  a  sound  principle.  Dissertations  or  ser. 
mens,  should  not  be  preferred  for  having  more 
smoothness  than  energy,  for  being  more  alluring 
than  awakening,  nor  because  they  are  calculated 
to  make  the  reader  satisfied  rather  than  safe. 
The  distinguishing  characters  of  Christianity, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  should  always  be 
considered  as  the  most  indispensablo  requisite. — 
For  the  absence  of  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  our  religion,  no  ingenuity  of  thought,  no  ele- 
gance of  style,  no  popularity  of  tlie  author  can 
atone.  A  splendid  diction  is  a  ploai>ing  orna- 
ment,  but  it  should  never  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment  fbr  lowering  the  standard  of  religious 
truth.  Happily  we  are  not  wanting  in  divinea, 
living  and  dead,  who  unite  all  the  required  ex- 
cellences. 

Of  moral  writers  we  shall  speak  hcreafler. 
Next  to  history,  biography  must  be  considered 
as  useful.  Those  who  have  properly  selected, 
and  judiciously  written  the  lives  of  eminent  per. 
sons,  have  performed  the  office  of  instruction, 
without  assuming  the  dignity  of  instructor^. 
Well-chosen,  and  well-written  lives  would  forni] 
a  valuable  substitute  fbr  no  small  portion  of  those 
works  of  imagination,  which  steal  away  the 
hearts  and  time  of  our  youth.  Novels,  were 
there  no  other  objection  to  them,  however  inge- 
niously they  may  be  written,  as  they  exhibit 
only  fictitious  characters,  acting  in  fin^jpus 
scenes,  rm  fictitious  occasions,  and  being^some- 
timcs  the  work  of  writers,  who  rather  guei» 
what  the  world  is  than  describe  it  from  their 
own  knowledge,  can  never  give  so  just  or  vivid 
a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  memoirs  of  men  who  were  actual  per- 
formers on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  We 
may  apply  to  many  of  lAeee  fabrtcatota  of  ad 
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venture!  what  lord  Bacon  sa  ja,  when  he  re^reta 
that  philosophara,  ipfiorant  of  real  boaineaa, 
oboae  to  write  aboat  legislation,  instead  of  states- 
men, whose  proper  office  it  was. — *  Thej  make,* 
mjTS  he,  •*  imagmary  laws  for  imaginary  com- 
mon wcaltha.* 

Of  this  engaging  species  of  literatnre,  biognu 
phy,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  do  not  possess 
more  lives  of  distinguished  men,  written  with  a 
view  to  moral  instruction,  in  the  manner  of  those 
of  bishop  Burnet,  and  Isaac  Walton.  The  Utcs 
of  the  bishop  are  serioudy  instructive,  as  well 
as  highly  interesting.  Of  Walton*s  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  they  are  more  amusing  or 
informing. 

Voyages  and  travels  will  also  form  a  very  ne- 
cessary class  of  books ;  but  some  of  the  more 
recent  works  of  this  kind  are  so  interlarded  with 
infidelity,  and  under  the  maA  of  ridiculing  po- 
pery, aim  such  mischievous  side-strokes  at 
Christianity  itself;  and  many,  especially  o£  the 
modern  French  travels,  are  exceptionable,  not 
only  for  their  impiety,  but  also  on  so  many  other 
accounts,  that  they  will  roouirc  to  be  selected 
with  the  nicest  discrimination.  Our  own  lan- 
guage, however,  can  boast  many  valuable  works 
of  this  kind,  which  are  clear  of  these  offences. 
Voyages  of  discovery,  though  perhaps  less  in- 
teresting to  ordinary  readers  will  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  royal  pupil ;  especially  those  which 
have  been  undertaken,  greatly  to  his  honour,  by 
command  of  his  present  majesty,  and  which 
contain  the  discoveries  actually  rnade  in  the 
hitherto  unexplored  parts  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere.  ^ 

Telemachua. 

Among  worKs  of  imagination,  there  are  some 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  royal  pupil.   She  should 
never,  it  is  presumed,  peruse  any  authors  below 
those   who  have  always   been   considered,  as 
standards  in  their  respective  departments.  With 
the  talents  which  she  is  said  to  possess,  she  will 
soon  be  competent  to  understand  great  part  of 
a  work,  which,  though  it  ranks  in  the  very  first 
class  of  this  species  of  composition,  has,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  fallen  into  unjust  disregard  from  its 
bavinjBf  been  injudiciously  employed  by  teachers 
OS  the  first  book  in  acquiring  the  French  lan- 
guage.    The  fine  sentiments  which  it  contains 
have  been  overlooked,  while  only  the  facility  of 
the  style  has  been  considered.^ — ^Tclemachus  is 
a  noble  political  romance,  delightful  to  every 
-eader,  but  specifically  adapted  to  what  indeed 
was  its  original  object,  the  formation  of  a  cha- 
racter of  a  prince.    It  is  free  from  tlie  moral 
'iefecta  of  tJie  classic  poets,  whose  very  deities 
are  commonly  exhibited  with  a  grossness  dan- 
gerous to  the  modesty  of  youth.  Fenelon,  while 
with  a  true  taste,  he  never  puts  any  thing  into 
their  mouths  incompatible  with  the  tirccian  A- 
blft^r^ver  fails  to  give  the  imperfect  pagan  mo- 
ral a^ncture  of  Christian  purity.    The  finest 
precepts  are  illustrated  by  the  roost  instructive 
examples ;  and  every  royal  duty  is,  as  it  were, 
personified.  His  morality  is  every  where  found- 
ed on  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 
He  refers  all  goodness  to  God,  as  its  origin  and 

end.    He  exhibits  a  unifi)rm  lesson  of  the  duty   gund^. — Machiavel,  *  II  Principe*  and  Cesar 
of  sacrificing  private  mtoreit  to  public  good,  and  I  Borgia ! 


of  forgetting  ourselves  in  the  love  of  our 

try.  He  reconciles  the  soundest  policy  witkihi 
roost  undeviating  intejgrilT,  and  pats  to  ihiae 
those  otherwise  admirable  writsra  of  our  ova 
time,  who  have  laboured  toestabUah  tbedaofer 
ous  doctrine  of  exfedieneg  at  the  ezpenss  ofia. 
mutable  justice  and  everlasting  truth.  FramU^ 
machus  she  will  learn,  that  the  true  gkry  of  a 
king  is  to  tnake  his  people  good  and  bappj ;  thit 
his  authority  u  nover  so  secure  as  when  it  ii 
founded  on  the  love  of  his  sabjects ;  and  thatths 
same  principles  which  promote  private  viitn^ 
advance  public  happiness.  He  teachia  eaiefiiljr 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  had  govero- 
ments ;  delivers  precepts  fi>r  the  philoaophittl, 
the  warlike,  the  pacific,  and  the  legialative  king; 
and  shows  the  comparative  value  of  agricnltaic, 
of  commerce,  of  education,  and  of  arts;  of  pii. 
vate  justice,  and  of  civil  polity.     His  descrip. 
tions,  comparisons,  and  narratives,  instead  of  bSi 
ing  merely  amusing,  are  always  made  to  an- 
swer some  beneficial  purpose.    And,  as  tfant 
is  no  part  oC  public  duty,  so  there  is  scareslj 
any  circumstance  of  private  condoct,  which  hu 
been  overlooked.  The  dangers  of  self-confidenoe; 
the  contempt  of  virtuous  counsels ;  the  perils  of 
favouritism ;  the  unworthioess  of  ijpH^e  por- 
suits;   the  mischiefs  of  disproportionate  coo- 
nexions ;  the  duty  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  en. 
gagements,  of  moderation  under  the  moot  pros- 
perous, and  of  firmness  under  the  most  adferse 
circumstances ;  of  patience  and  forbearance,  of 
kindness  and  gratitude ;  all  these  are  not  so 
much  animadverted  on,  as  exemplified  in  the 
most  impressive  instances. 

Children  love  fiction.  It  is  oflen  a  misleading 
taste.  Of  this  taste  Fenelon  has  availed  bio. 
self,  to  convey,  under  the  elegant  aholter  of  'he 
Greek  mythology,  sentiments  and  o|niiioDi 
which  might  not  otherwise  so  readily  have  made 
their  way  to  the  heart  The  strict  maxims  of 
governmont,  and  high  standard  of  public  rirtoe, 
exhibited  in  Tclemachus,  excited  in  the  jsaioas 
mind  of  the  reigning  king  of  France,  a  dread 
that  if  those  notions  should  become  popular, 
that  work  would  hereafter  be  considered  as  a 
satire  on  his  own  conduct  and  government,  on 
his  fondness  for  grandeur,  for  ploMure,  for  glory, 
and  for  war :  so  that  it  has  been  supposea  pro- 
bable, that  Fenelon^s  theological  works,  fbr 
which  he  was  disgraced,  were  only  made  the 
pretext  for  punishing  him  for  his  politiGal  writ 
inga. 

The  Cyropiedia  of  Xenophon  it  may  be 
thought  out  jf  date  to  recommend ;  but  genius 
and  virtiM  are  never  antiquated.  This  work 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  not  as  an  entirely 
authentic  history,  which  is  a  more  than  doubt- 
ful point,  but  as  a  valuable  moral  work,  exhi- 
biting a  lively  image  of  royal  virtue  and  show, 
ing,  m  almost  all  respects,  what  a  sovereign 
ought  to  be. — ^The  prineeg  of  Xenophon  and  of 
Fenelon  are  models.  The  '  Prince*  of  Machi- 
avel  is  a  being  elaborately  trained  in  every  art 
of  political  and  moral  corruption.  The  lives 
of  the  pupils  are  the  best  comments  on  the 
works  of  the  respective  authors.  Fenelon  pro- 
duced   *Telemaqoe*  and    the    duke    of   Bur- 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Cfperitdietd  uamy  writen,  particularly  Addi 
§9m  and  Johuon. 


pFomiicuooa  perusal.  It  it  however,  but  joitioe 
to  add,  that  the  few  initancea  referred  to,  how- 
erer  ozceptionable,  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  ex- 
pose ]iim  to  the  charge  rather  of  inadvertence, 
or  momentary  levity,  than  of  any  unfixedneaa 
^^  of  principle,  much  less  of  any  depravity  of  heart. 
To  hudlj  any  speciei  of  composition  has  the  ^  Of  all  the  periodical  works,  those  of  Johnson, 
British  pablie  been  more  signally  indebted  than  in  point  of  ptriot  and  undeviating  moral  purity , 
to  Um  periodical  Essay ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  unquestionably  stand  highest  Every  page  is 
onl^  fkom  the  British  press,  that  such  a  pabli-l  invariably  delicate.  It  is,  therefore,  tfie  rare 
eould  have  issued.  The  attempt  to  ez-'  praise  of  this  author,  that  the  most  vigilant  pre-  ■ 
eild  nmta]  appetite,  by  furnishing,  from  day  ceptor  may  commit  his  voluminous  works  into  ' 
'"""''     '         .     *       .  •'the  hands  of  even  hu  female  pupil,  without 

caution,  limitation,  or  reserve  :  secure  that  she 
cannot  stumble  on  a  pernicious  sentiment,  or  ■ 
rise  from  the  perusal  with  the  slightest  taint  of 
immorality.  Even  in  his  dictionarv,  moral  rccx^ 
titude  has  not  only  been  scrupulously  main> 
tained,  but,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
would  admit,  it  has  been  assiduously  inculcated. 
In  the  authorities  which  he  had  adduced,  he  has 
collected,  with  a  discrimination  which  can 
never  be  enough  admired,  a  countless  multitude 
of  the  most  noble  sentences  which  English  lite- 
rature afforded ;  yet  he  has  frequently  content- 
ed himself  with  instances  borrowed  from  in- 
ferior writers,  when  he  found  some  passage, 
which  at  once  served  hit  purpose,  and  that  of 
religion  and  morality;  and  also,  as  he  declared 
himself,  lest  he  should  risk  contaminating  the 
mind  of^the  student,  by  referrinjgr  him  to  authors 
of  more  celebrity,  but  less  purity.  When  we 
reflect  how  fatally  the  unsuspected  title  of 
Dictionary  has  been  made  the  vehicle  for  pol- 
luting  principle,  we  shall  feel  the  value  of  this 
extreme  conscientiousness  of  Johnson. 

Still,  however,  while  we  ascribe  to  this  ex- 
cellent  author  all  that  is  safe,  and  all  that  is 
just,  it  is  less  from  Johnson  than  from  Addison 
that  we  derive  the  interesting  lessons  of  lifer 
and  manners ;  that  we  learn  to  trace  the  exact 
delineations  of  character,  and  to  catch  the  vivid 
hues,  and  varied  tints  of  nature.  It  is  true, 
that  every  sentence  of  the  more  recent  moralist 
is  an  aphorism,  every  paragraph  a  chain  of 
maxims  for  guiding  the  understanding  and 
guarding  the  heart.  But  when  Johnson  de- 
scribes characters^  he  rather  exhibits  vice  and 
virtue  in  the  abstract,  the  real  existing  human 
being :  while  Addison  presents  you  with  actual 


to  day,  intellectual  aliment  of  such  peculiar 
freshncw,  must  have  been  fatally  obstructed  by 
any  jeakiosy  of  superintendance,  or  formality 
of  licensing.  Tlie  abuse  of  the  press  is  to  be 
deplored  as  a  calamity,  and  punished  as  a  crimeT 
But  let  neither  prince  nor  people  forget  the  pro- 
vidential  blessings  which  have  been  derived  to 
both  from  its  constitutional  liberty.  As  this 
wis  one  of  the  invaluable  efTecto  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1688,  so  perhaps  no  other  means  more 
cootribotod  to  carry  the  blessings  of  that  period 
to  their  oonaummato  establishment,  in  the  ac- 
eeseion  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

The  two  writers  wlio  have  most  eminently 
distingiiished  themselves  in  this  path  of  liters- 
tare,  are  Addison  and  Johnson.  At  a  period 
wbcn  religion  was  held  in  more  than  usual  con- 
tempt, from  ite  having  been  recently  abused  to 
the  wont  purposes ;  and  when  the  higher  walks 
of  life  still  exhibited  that  dissoluteness  which 
the  profligate  reign  of  the  second  Charles  had 
mmie  ao  deplorably  fashionable,  Addison  seems 
to  have  been  raised  by  Providence  for  the  double 
porpoee  of  improving  the  public  teste,  and  cor- 
recting the  public  morals.  As  the  powers  of 
the  imagination  had,  in  the  preceding  period, 
been  peculiarly  abused  to  the  purposes  of  vice, 
it  was  Addison*s  great  object  to  show  that  wit 
and  impurity  had  no  necessary  connexion.  lie 
not  only  evinced  this  by  his  reasonings,  but  he 
so  exemplified  it  in  his  own  compositions,  as  to 
become  in  a  short  time  more  generally  useful, 
by  becoming  more  popular  than  any  English 
writer  who  had  yet  appeared.  This  well-earned 
celebrity  he  endeavoured  to  torn  to  the  best  of 
all  pnrpoeea ;  and  his  success  was  such  as  to 
prove,  that  genius  is  never  so  advantegeously 
employed  as  in  tlie  service  of  virtue,  nor  in- 

floenee  so  well  directed  as  in   rendering  piety  I  men  snd  women ;  real  life  figures,  compounded 
fashiooaUe.    At    this  distance,   when   almost] of  the  faulte  and  the  excellencies,  the  wisdom 


sU  authors  have  written  the  better,  because  Ad- 
dison wrote  6rst,  and  when  the  public  teste 
which  he  refined  has  become  competent  through 
that  refinement,  to  criticise  ite  benefactor,  it  is 
'lot  easy  fully  to  appreciate  the  valuu  of  Addi- 
MO-  To  do  this,  we  must  attend  to  the  pro. 
T^^f*  ^f  English  literature,  and  make  a  com- 
parison between  him  and  his  predecessors. 

But  noble  aa  the  views  of  Addison  were,  ana 
happily  as  he  has,  in  general,  accomplished 
what  he  intended ;  the  praise  which  justly  be- 
longs to  him  must  be  qualified  by  the  avowal, 
that  it  does  not  extend  to  every  passage  he  has 
written.  From  the  pernicious  influence  of 
those  very  manners  which  it  was  his  object  to 
correct,  some  degree  of  teint  has  occasionally 
afibcted  hie  own  pages,  which  will  make  it 
necessary  to  guard  toe  royal  pupil  from  a  wholly 


and  the  weaknesses,  the  follies  and  the  virtues 
of  humanity. — By  the  Avarns,  the  Ebulus,  the 
Misollus,  the  Sophron,  the  Zosima,  and  the 
Viator  of  Johnson,  we  are  instructed  in  the 
soundest  truths,  but  we  are  not  struck  by  any 
vivid  exemplification.  We  merely  hear  them, 
and  we  hear  them  with  profit,  but  we  do  not 
know  them*  Whereas  with  the  members  of  the 
Spectetor*s  club  we  are  acquainted,  Johnson*8 
personages  are  elaborately  carved  figures  that 
fill  the  mchcs  of  the  saloon ;  Addison^s  are  the 
living  company  which  animate  it:  Johnson's 
have  more  drapery ;  Addison's  more  counte- 
nance, Johnson's  gentlemen  and  ladies,  scholars 
and  chambermaids,  philosophers  and  coquete, 
all  argue  syllogifltically,  all  converse  in  the 
pame  academic  language ;  divide  all  their  sen* 
tences  into  the  same  triple  members,  turn  every 
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phrase  with  the  eame  meunred  aoleniiiity,  mod 
round  every  period  with  the  ■eme  poii«hed 
•moothnees.  Addiion**  talk  learnodlj  or  light. 
Ij,  think  deeply,  or  prate  flippantly,  in  exact 
aecordanee  with  their  character,  atation,  and 
habita  of  life. 

What  reader,  when  he  meets  with  the  deeorip- 
tkm  of  Sir  Ro^r  de  Gorerly,  or  Will  Wimble, 
or  of  the  Tory  fbz- hunter  in  the  Freeholder 
does  not  frame  in  his  own  mind  a  living  image 
in  each,  to  which  ever  afler  he  naturally  recurs, 
and  on  which  his  recollection,  if  we  may  so 
•peak,  rather  than  his  imagination,  fastens,  as 
on  an  old  intimate  7  The  lapse  of  a  century, 
indeed,  has  induced  a  oonaiderable  change  in 
modes  of  expression  and  forms  of  behaviour. 
But  though  manners  arc  mutable,  human  na- 
ture is  permanent  And  it  can  no  mora  be 
brought  as  a  charge  against  the  truth  of  Ad- 
dison's charactcn  that  the  manncra  are  changed, 
than  it  can  be  produced  against  the  portraits  of 
■ir  Peter  Lely  and  Vandyck,  that  the  fishions 
of  dress  are  altered.  The  human  character,  like 
the  human  figure,  is  the  same  in  all  ages ;  it  is 
only  the  exterior  and  the  costume  which  vary. 
Grace  of  attitude,  exquisite  proportion,  and 
striking  resemblance,  do  not  diminish  of  their 
first  oharm,  because  ruffs,  perukes,  satin  dou- 
blets, and  slashed  sleeves  are  passed  away. 
Addison*s  charactera  may  be  likened  to  that 
expressive  style  of  drawmg,  which  gives  the 
exact  contour  by  a  few  careless  strokes  of  the 

ricil.  They  are  rendered  amusing,  by  being 
some  slight  degree  carricatures ;  yet,  all  is 
accurate  resembUmce,  nothing  is  wanton  ag. 
gravation.  They  have,  in  snort,  that  undis- 
cribable  grace  which  will  always  captivate  the 
reader  ir^  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  his  own 
perceptions. 

Amon^  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  fVom 
the  writings  of  Addison,  the  attention  firat 
drawn  to  Paradise  Lost  by  his  criticisms  was 
Dot  one  of  the  least.  His  examination  of  that 
immortal  work,  the  boast  of  our  island,  and  of 
human  nature,  had  the  merit  of  subduing  the 
violence  of  party.prejudice,  and  of  raising  its 
j^at  author  to  an  eminence  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  corresponding  to  that  which 
he  actually  held,  and  will  hold,  on  the  scale  of 
genius,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.* 

If  the  critical  writings  of  Addison  do  not 
possess  the  acuteness  of  Drydcn,  or  the  vigour 
of  Johnson,  they  are  familiar  and  elegant,  and 

*  Milton  liai  dropt  liif  mantle  on  a  poet,  inferior  in- 
deed to  liimwlf,  in  the  ioftinew  of  hi«ciiBci;|»ti()n«,  the 
variety  of  hi*  learning,  and  Die  •Iructure  of  hia  verm  ; 
bill  tli»  felicity  of  whofe  ceniuR  is  nnlv  iiurpra!i«ed  by  the 
elevation  of  hii  pieiy :  whono  devout  efTutinna  are  more 
penetrating,  and  almott  (>qually  sublimit :  and  who  in 
Jiii  moral  and  pathetic  >trukcii,  familiar  illu»oni,  nnd 
touching  incidrnt>,  comes  more  iKimo  totlin  IxMoni  than 
^ven  hip  immortal  master.  Whi>n  wg  nb«erve  of  this 
fine  spirit  that  he  felt  the  beauties  itf  nature  with  a 
lover'ri  heart,  belield  tbtiin  with  a  ihwV*  eye,  and  deli- 
iieatiHl  them  with  a  painter's  haml ;— that  tim  minute 
accuracy  of  hi*  lemer  fi»urc!«.  and  the  exquijiite  flnixli- 
inff  of  his  rural  sroupa.  deliRht  tlv  fancy,  a^  much  as  ilie 
■ilUimity  «if  his  nobler  images  exalt  tlie  mind  ;-'-tliat  in 
«pite  of  taulls  and  negliKPUcies,  and  a  few  iu'ttaiice^  of 
ungraceful  asperity,  lie  sratifleii  tlie  Jud^mrnt  an  much 
as  tte  enchanu  the  imagination :  thai  he  directs  the 
fuelinfs  to  virtue,  and  the  lieart  to  hea^-eo.  Need  we 
dexignatti  tbe  sketch  by  affliing  to  it  the  name  of  Cow- 
per. 


,  serve  to  prepare  the  mind  fir  mora  •labante 
investigation.  If  it  be  objoeted,  that  be  deib 
too  much  in  gratuitous  praise  and  vague  adni. 
ration,  it  may  be  answood,  that  the  efleal  pn. 
duced  by  poetry  on  the  mind  cannot  alwayi 
be  philosophically  accounted  for ;  and  Addison 
was  loo  fair,  and,  in  this  inalanfn,  too  oordial 
a  critic  to  withhold  ezpraeaiona  of  di^gfal, 
merely  because  he  oould  not  analjae  the  cubm 
which  produced  it — At  any  ratei  it  mast  bi 
albwed,  that  he  who  wrote  thoae  ozqniaite  £p 
soys  on  the  PU&§ure§  9/  tkg  hM^mtiitMt  eoald 
not  be  superficial  through  penory.  It  is  lUov. 
ed,  that  the  criticisms  of  Johnaon  are,  in 


ral,  much  more  systematic ;  they  ,        ._ 

depth,  as  well  as  more  disorimination ;  hot  tlnj 
are  less  pleasing,  because  they  are  not  ttqiaUy 
good  natured.  They  are  more  tinetond  wilk 
party  spirit,  and  breathe  leas  gononws  and  n. 
luntary  admiration.  But  no  critic  htm  ktm. 
more  successful  in  laying  open  tbe  intmal 
structure  of  the  poet ;— though  be  now  and  thm 
handles  the  knife  so  roughly  ae  to  die%«s 
what  he  means  todisseetHis  learning  waaeii> 
dently  much  deeper,  as  well  as  bettor  dinli^ 
than  that  of  Addison,  and  the  energy  ofbii  on 
derstanding  wasalmoat  unrivalled.  Ualhav. 
fore,  disooven  a  rare  ability  in  appnciatmg^ 
with  the  soundest  and  moat  aagaoiona  aoroliny, 
the  poetry  of  reason  and  somI  aenas ;  in  the 
composition  of  which  be  alao  ninnlsi  Put  to 
the  less  bounded  excursions  of  high  iaaagiM. 
tion,  to  the  bolder  achievementa  of  para  iavn. 
tion  he  is  less  just,  because  leas  eenaiUe.  Be 
appeara  little  alive  to  that  speoies  of  wribog, 
whose  felicities  consist  in  ease  and  graoe,  to  the 
floating  forms  of  ideal  beauty,  to  the  snUiasr 
flights  of  the  Ivric  muse,  or  to  finer  tonebes  of 
dramatic  excellenoe.  I^  would  oonseqnsntly 
be  cold  in  his  approbation,  not  to  aay  perioise  io 
his  discussion  of  some  of  these  species  of  beauty, 
of  which,  in  &ct,  his  feelings  were  leae  anseeD. 
Ublc.  *^ 

He  had,  however,  that  higher  pevftetion 
which  has  boon  too  rarely  associated  with  those 
faculties,  tlie  most  discerning  taata  and  the 
liveliest  relish,  for  the  truest  aa  well  aa  the 
noblest  species  of  the  sublime  and  beaotifaL  I 
mean  that  which  belongs  to  moral  nrmShnot, 
Whore  this  was  obvious,  it  not  only  oonqnend 
his  aversion,  but  attracted  his  warm  afiedioB. 
It  was  this  which  made  him  the  ardcait  eologist 
of  Watts,  in  spite  of  his  non-eonformity,  and  efsc 
the  advocate  of  Black  more,  whom  it  must  hire 
been  natural  for  him  to  despise  as  a  bad  peel, 
and  to  hate  as  a  whig.  It  is  this  best  of  laiisi 
which  he  also  most  displays  in  that  bsaotifiil 
eulogium  of  Addison,  to  which  in  the  piesent 
comparison,  it  would  be  injustice  to  both,  not  to 
refer  the  reader. 

His  Tour  to  the  Hebridea  exhibits  a  delight- 
ful  apcciinen  of  an  intellectual  traveller,  who  ex- 
tracts beautr  fVom  barrennen,  and  builds  op  a 
solid  inaas  of  instruction  with  the  most  slender 
rnateriali.  He  leaves  to  the  writer  of  natural 
history,  whose  proper  province  it  is,  to  run  over 
the  world  in  quest  of  mosses  and  grasaea,  of  mi- 
nerals and  fossils.  Nor  doea  he  swell  his  book 
with  catalogues  of  pictures  which  have  nahber 
novelty  nor  relevancy ;  nor  dooi  he  eopj,  flom 
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preceding  authon,  the  ancient  hielory  of  a  coun- 
trj  of  which  we  onlj  want  to  know  the  exiiting 
state ;  nor  does  ho  convert  tho  grand  acenei 
which  dieplaj  tho  wonder  of  the  Creator*!  power 
into  .doobU  of  hie  exiitcnce,  or  diabelicf  of  hie 
government:  but  fulfilling  tlic  office  of  on  in- 
^uiaitiTo  and  moral  traveller,  he  prevents  a  live- 
If  and  interesting  view  of  men  and  tilings ;  of 
dw  country  which  he  visited,  and  of  the  persoos 
with  whom  he  conversed.  And  though  his  in- 
Telerate  Scottish  prejudices  now  and  then  break 
out,  his  spleen  seems  rather  to  have  been  cxer- 
oieed  against  trees  than  men.  Towards  the  lat. 
ter,  his  seeming  illiberality  has  in  reality  mure 
of  merriment  than  malice  In  his  heart  he  re- 
spected that  brave  and  learned  nation. —  When 
h»  ia  unAir,  his  unfuirness  is  ol\en  mitigated 
by  some  stroke  of  humour,  perhaps  of  good  hu- 
mour, which  effaces  ihe  impression  of  his  sc- 
Virily.  Whatever  faults  may  bu  found  in  the 
Tour  lo  the  Hebrides,  it  is  no  small  tiling,  at 
this  period,  to  possess  a  book  of  travels  entirely 
pare  from  the  lightest  touch  of  vanity  or  impu- 
rity, of  levity  or  impiety. 

Hia  Raaselas  is  a  work  peculiarly  adapted  to 
tlie  royal  papil ;  and  though  it  paints  human 
life  in  too  dark  shades,  and  dwells  despondinj^ly 
on  the  nnattainableness  of  human  happiness, 
Ibete  defects  will  afford  excellent  occasions  for 
the  ngacioos  preceptor  to  unfold,  through  what 
parsoiis  life  may  be  made  happy  by  being  made 
neefol ;  by  what  superinduced  strength  the  bur- 
thens of  this  mortal  state  may  be  cheerfully 
bome«  and  by  what  a  glorious  perspective  its 
termination  may  be  brightened. 

The  praise  which  hss  been  given  to  Addison 
as  ao  essayist  can  rarely  be  extended  to  many 
of  hie  coadjutors.  Talent  more  or  less  wc  every 
where  meet  with,  and  very  ingenious  skctchcH 
of  character ;  but  moral  delicacy  is  so  often,  and 
sometimes  so  shamefully  violated,  that  (whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice,)  the  Spectator  ought 
to  be  accounted  an  unfit  book  for  the  indiscrimi- 
nate perusal  of  youth.* 

However  the  collection  of  periodical  papers, 
entitled  7%e  Freeholdn^  may  be  pasi«ed  over  by 
eommon  readers,  it  would  bo  unpardonable  not 
to  direct  to  them  the  attention  of  a  royal  pnpil. 
The  object  at  which  they  aim,  the  strengthening 
of  the  Hanoverian  cause  against  tho  combined 
efforts  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and  the  French 
court,  makes  them  interesting ;  and  they  cxhi- 
bit  an  exquisite  specimen  of  {lolitical  zeal  with. 
out  political  acrimony.  They  abound  in  strokes 
of  wit;  and  the  Tory  Fox  hunter  is  perhaps 
next  to  the  Rural  Knight  in  the  Spectator,  one 
of  the  most  entertaininflf  descriptions  of  charac- 
ter in  our  lanffuagc.  Of  these,  as  well  as  ofhis 
other  essays,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  them  the 
follies,  the  affectations,  and  the  absurdities  of 
life  are  ponrtrayed  with  the  lightest  touches  of 
tlie  most  delicate  pencil ;  that  never  was  ridi- 
cule more  nicely  pointed,  nor  satire  more  play- 
fully inoffensive. 

In  the  OvLordian  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
that  ia  seriously  exceptionable ;  and  this  work 
is  enriched  with  some  essays  that  are  not  to  be 
placed  beneath  even  those  of  Addison.    It  will 

•  Hsppily  all  Addison'*  paperi  have  been  lelecUNl  by 
Tiekell,  ia  his  edition  or  Addison's  works. 
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be  obvious,  that  we  allude  to  the  papers  ascribed 
to  bishop  Berkeley.  These  essays  bear  the 
marks  of  a  mind  at  once  vigorous  and  correct, 
deep  in  reflection,  and  opulent  in  iniogery. 
They  are  chiedy  directed  against  the  free-think- 
ers,  a  name  by  which  the  infidels  of  that  ago 
chose  to  call  themselves.  And  never,  perhapa, 
has  that  wretched  character  been  move  admira- 
bly  illustrated  than  in  the  simile  of  the  fly  on 
St  Paul's  cathedral. 

Another  difference  between  Addison  and  John- 
son is,  that  the  periodical  writings  of  the  former 
are  those  in  which  the  powers  of  his  mind  ap- 
pear to  most  advantage.  Not  so  in  the  case  of 
Johnson.  Solidly  valuable  as  the  Rambler  must 
be  accounted  in  the  point  of  celebrity,  it  proba- 
bly owes  much  more  to  its  author  than  it  has 
conferred  on  him.  A  forbidding  stateliness,  a 
rigid  and  yet  inflated  style,  an  almost  total  ab> 
sence  of  ease  and  cheerfulness,  would  too  proba- 
bly bring  neglect  on  the  great  and  various  ex- 
cellencies  of  these  volumes,  if  they  had  been  the 
single  work  of  their  author.  But  his  other 
writings,  and,  above  all,  that  inexhaustible  fund 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
will  secure  perpetuated  attention  to  every  work 
which  bears  the  name  of  Johnson.  On  the 
ground  of  distinct  attractiveness,  the  Idler  is  the 
most  engaging  of  Johnson's  perodicsl  works: 
the  manner  being  less  severe,  and  the  matter 
more  amusing. 

The  Adventurer^  perhaps,  on  account  of  ita 
interesting  tales,  and  affecting  narratives,  is,  of 
all  others  of  its  class,  the  most  strictly  suitable 
to  youth.  It  also  contains  much  general  know, 
ledge,  elegant  criticism,  and  various  kinds  of 
pleasing  information.  In  almost  all  these  works, 
the  Eastern  Tales,  Allegories,  and  Visions,  are 
interesting  in  tiie  narrative,  elevated  in  the  sen- 
timent ;  pure  in  the  descriptions,  and  sublime 
in  the  moral ;  they  convey  lessons  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  great,  most  of  the  fictitious 
personages  whQ  are  made  the  vehicles  of  instruc- 
tion, being  cither  princes  or  statesmen. 

If  we  advert  to  religion,  the  praise  of  Addison 
in  this  infinitely  important  instance  must  not  be 
omitted.  Johnson  never  loaes  sifrht  of  religion  ; 
but  on  very  few  occasions  does  he  particularly 
dwell  upon  it  In  one  or  two  passages*  only 
has  he  given  vent  to  his  religious  feelings  ;  and 
his  sentiments  are  so  soundly,  indeed  so  sub- 
limely excellent,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
gret the  scantiness  with  which  he  has  afforded 
them.  But  Addison  seems  to  delight  in  the  sub- 
ject, and,  what  is  remarkable,  his  devout  feel- 
ings seem  to  have  much  transcended  his  theolo- 
gical accuracy.  To  the  latter,  exception  might 
jnstly  be  taken  in  one  or  two  instances  rf  to  the 
Ibrmer,  never.  If  it  were  to  be  asked,  where 
are  the  elevating,  ennobling,  felicitating  effects 
of  religion  on  the  human  mind  as  safely  stated, 
and  a^  happily  expressed,  as  in  any  English  au- 
thor '  f  erhaps  a  justcr  answer  could  scarcely 
be  given  than — tn  the  devotional  paper$  of  AO' 
diion. 

*  Number  VII.  in  the  Rambler;  paper  on  affliction 
in  the  Idler;  and  the  noblo  pamage  in  the  account  of 
lona. 

t  Beo  particularly  that  very  exceptionable  pap^r  in  the 
Sp<H:tator,  No.  459.— Also  another  on  Supentition  and 
Enthiuiasm. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 
iookw  of  Anmsemeni. 

Ab  the  royal  person  will  hereafter  require 
booki  of  amascment,  as  well  as  instruction,  it 
will  bo  a  task  of  no  small  delicacy  to  select  snch 
as^nay  be  'perused  with  as  much  profit,  and  as 
little  injury,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  works  of 
mere  entertainment.  Perha]is  there  are  few 
books  which  possess  the  power  of  delighting  the 
fancy,  without  conveying  any  dangerous  lesson 
to  the  heart,  equally  with  Don  Quixote. 

It  does  not  belong  lu  our  subject  to  animad- 
vert on  its  leading  excellence ;  that  incompara- 
ble delicacy  of  satire,  thoRo  unrivalled  powers 
of  ridicule,  which  had  sufficient  force  to  reclaim 
the  corrupted  taste,  and  sober  the  distempered 
imagination  of  a  whole  people.  This,  which  on 
its  first  appearance  was  jii.«tly  considered  as  its 
predominant  merit,  is  now  becomu  less  interest- 
ing ;  because  the  evil  which  it  assailed  no  longer 
existing,  the  medicine  which  cured  the  mad  is 
grown  less  valuable  to  the  same ;  yet  Don  Quix- 
ote will  be  entitled  to  admiration  on  imperisha- 
ble grounds. 

Tliough  Cervantes  wrote  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  a  people  of  a 
national  turn  of  thinking  dissimilar  to  ours ;  yet 
that  right  nood  sense,  which  is  of  all  acres,  and 
all  countries,  and  which  pervades  this  work 
more  almost  than  even  its  exquisite  wit  and  hu- 
mour ;  those  masterly  portraits  of  character ; 
those  sound  maxims  of  conduct ;  thoro  lively 
touches  of  nature  ;  those  admirably  serious  les- 
sons, though  given  on  ridiculous  occasions ; 
those  penetrating  strokes  of  feeling  ;  those  so- 
lemnly sententious  phrascR,  tinctured  with  the 
characteristic  aUsiirdity  of  the  speaker,  without 
any  injury  to  the  truth  of  the  sentimept ;  that 
^nixture  of  the  wise  and  the  ludicrous,  of  action 
always  pitiably  extravagant,  and  of  judgment 
often  exemplarily  sober.  In  all  these  execUences 
Don  Quixote  is  without  a  parallel. 

How  admirable  (to  produce  only  one  instance 
out  of  a  thousand)  is  that  touch  of  human  na- 
ture, where  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  having 
bestowed  the  most  excessive  and  high-flown 
compliments  on  a  gentleman  whom  he  encoun- 
tered when  the  delirium  of  chivalry  raged  most 
strongly  in  his  imagination  ! — The  gentleman, 
who  is  represented  as  a  person  of  admirable 
sense,  is  led  by  the  effect  which  these  compli- 
ments produced  on  his  own  mind,  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  weakness  of  the  heart  of  man,  in  the 
foolish  pleasure  it  derives  from  flattery.  *  So 
bewitching  is  praise,*  says  he,  •  that  even  I  ha\-e 
the  weakness  to  bo  pleased  with  it,  though  at 
the  same  time,  I  know  the  flatterer  to  be  a  mad- 
man.* 

Wit,  it  has  been  said,  is  gay,  but  humour  is 
grave.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  opi- 
nion, that  the  most  serious  and  solemn  nation 
in  the  world  has  produced  the  work  of  the  most 
genuine  humour.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  express  how 
admirably  the  pomp  and  statelincss  of  the  S|m- 
nish  language  are  suited  tc  the  genius  of  this 
work.  It  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  true  heroic, 
but  much  more  especially  it  is  adapted  to  the 
inock  dignity  of  tlic  sorrowful  knighl.    U  va  ^c- 1 


commodated  to  the  elevation  of  the  ftntubehs. 
ro*B  tiptoe  march,  when  he  is  aobcrt  and  wSk 
more  to  his  stilts,  when  he  it  rmviBg . 

The  two  very  ingcnioos  FVench  epd  Eegfiih 
novelists,  who  followed  CerTantes,  tboafh  ^Hh 
unequal  steps  even  as  to  talent,  are  aliU  farilar 
below  their  great  master  both  in  mental  lad 
moral  delicacy.  Though  the  scenes,  deaeri^ 
tions,  and  oxpressioas  of  Le  Sage,  are  &r  ka 
culpable,  in  point  of  decency,  than  those  of  hb 
English  competitor;  yet  both  concur  in  the  naw 
inexpiable  fault,  eacfi  labouring  to  ezoite  an  ii. 
terest  for  a  vicious  character,  each  making  the 
hero  of  his  tale  an  unprincipled  profligate. 

If  novels  are  read  at  all  in  earlj  youth,  apne- 
tice  which  we  should  think,  *  more  honoora^  m 
the  breach  than  the  observance,*  we  should  be 
tempted  to  give  the  preference  to  those  verks 
of  pure  and  genuine  fancy,  which  exercise  lad 
fill  the  imagination,  in  pre&renee  to  those  whiek, 
by  exhibiting  passion  and  intrigne  in  bewitch- 
ing colours,  lay  hold  too  intensely  on  the  fed- 
ings.  We  should  even  venture  to  |»enoaBea 
those  stories  to  be  most  safe,  whic|i,  by  least  is. 
similating  with  our  own  habits  and  mannen, 
are  less  likely  to  infect  and  soften  the  heart,  by 
those  amatory  pictures,  descriptions,  and  sitaa* 
tions,  which  too  much  aboundi  even  in  some  of 
the  chastest  compositions  of  this  nature  The 
young  female  is  pleasantly  interested  for  the  ftle 
of  Oriental  queens,  for  Zobeidc,  or  the  benmie 
of  Alamoran  and  Hamet ;  but  she  does  not  pnt 
herself  in  their  piaee ;  she  is  not  eAsorM  is 
their  painaor  their  pleasures ;  she  does  not  iden. 
tify  her  feelings  with  theirg,  as  she  too  probsUy 
dues  in  the  case  of  Sophia  Western  and  the  prin- 
cessof  Cleves. — Books  of  the  former  deseriptioa 
innocently  invigorate  the  fancy,  those  of  the 
latter  convey  a  contagious  sickliness  to  the  mind. 
The  one  raises  harmless  wonder  or  inofientiva 
merriment :  the  other  awaken  ideas,  at  best  im- 
profitablc.  From  the  flights  of  the  one,  we  are 
willing  to  descend  to  the  rationality  of  common 
life ;  from  the  seduction  of  the  other,  we  are  dis- 
gusted at  returning  to  its  insipidity. 

There  is  always  some  useful  instrnctirm  in 
those  great  original  works  of  invention,  whether 
poetry  or  romance,  which  transmit  a  failhfol 
living  picture  of  the  manners  of  age  and  ooontry 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  It  is  this  which,  in- 
dependently of  its  other  merits,  diffuses  that  in- 
expressible  charm  over  the  Odyssey  :  a  species 
of  enchantment  which  is  not  afforded  by  any 
other  poem  in  the  world.  This,  in  a  less  degree, 
is  also  one  of  the  striking  merits  of  Don  Quixote. 
And  this  afler  having  soared  so  high,  if  we  miy 
descend  so  low,  is  the  principal  recommendation 
of  the  Arabian  Tales.  These  Tales  also,  though 
faulty  in  some  respects,  possess  another  merit 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  transferred  to 
some  of  the  novels  of  a  country  nearer  home. 
We  learn  from  these  Arabian  stories,  and  indeed 
from  most  of  the  works  of  imagination  of  the 
Mahometan  authors,  what  was  me  specific  reli- 
gion  of  the  people  about  whom  they  write :  how 
much  they  made  religion  enter  into  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life;  and  how  observant  persons 
professing  religion  were  of  its  peculiarities  and 
its  worship. 

ll  iabvit  \ustlcc  to  observe,  how  far  more  deep- 
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miieiiievoiiB  the  French  novel  writen  are, 
ui  thoee  of  our  own  conntry  ;  they  not  only 
duee  the  heart  throa^h  the  tense*,  and  corrupt 
through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  but 
tally  rtrike  at  the  very  root  and  being  of 
,  virtue,  by  annihilating  all  belief  in  that  reli- 
im,  which  it  iti  only  vital  source  and  seminal 
iaeiple. 

Shakipeare. 

Bat  lesions  of  a  nobler  kind  may  bo  extracted 
im  tome  workt  which  promise  nothing  better 
an  mere  entertainment ;  and  which  will  not, 

ordinary  readers,  appear  susceptible  of  any 
gber  pnrpose.  In  the  liands  of  a  judicious 
eeeptor,  many  of  Shakapeare*s  tragedies,  cspc- 
illy  of  his  historical  pieces,  and  still  more  such 
are  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by  local 
■eunntances,  by  British  manners,  and  by  the 
traduction  of  royal  characters  who  once  filled 
B  English  throne,  will  furnish  themes  on  which 
ground  much  appropriate  and  instructive  con- 
nation. 

Those  mixed  characters  especially,  which  he 
s  drawn  with  such  a  happy  intuition  into  the 
man  mind,  in  which  some  of  the  worst  ac- 
OB  are  committed  by  persons  not  destitute  of 
od  dispositions  and  amiable  qualities,  hut  over- 
lelmed  by  the  storm  of  unresisted  passion, 
iking  under  strong  temptation,  or  yielding  to 
werful  flattery,  are  far  more  instructive  in  the 
mtal  than  the  *  faaltless  monsters,*  or  the  be- 
st of  unmixed  perfection  of  less  skilful  dra- 
ttiati* — ^Ttic  tgitations,  for  instance  of  the 
nemu  Thmne,  a  man  not  destitute  of  generous 
ntlmentt ;  but  of  a  high  and  aspiring  mind, 
mulated  by  vain  credulity,  tempting  opportu- 
ly,  and  an  ambitious  wife. — Goaded  by  the 
iman  he  loved  to  the  crime  he  hated, — grasp. 
I  at  the  crown,  but  abhorring  the  sin  which 
It  to  procare  it ; — the  agonies  of  guilt  com- 
ting  with  the  sense  of  honour— agonies  not 
irely  excited  by  the  vulgar  dread  of  detection 
d  of  punishment  which  would  have  engrossed 

ordinary  mind,  but  sharpened  by  unappeasa- 
9  remorse :  which  remorse,  however,  proves 

hindrance  to  the  commission  of  fresh  crimes, 
orimes  which  succeed  each  other  as  nume- 
Dtly,  and  as  rapidly,  as  the  visionary  progeny 
Buiqua — At  first. 

What  be  would  highly,  he  would  holily : 

It  ■  fkmiliarity  with  horrors  soon  cured  this 
lieacy ;  and  in  his  subsequent  and  multiplied 
irders,  necessity  became  apobgy.  The  whole 
stents  an  awful  lesson  on  the  terrible  oonte- 
tnoes  of  listening  to  the  first  slight  sugges- 
n  of  tin,  and  strikingly  exemplifies  that  from 
rbouring  criminal  Uioughts,  to  the  forming 
kck  designs,  and  perpetrating  the  most  atro- 
NIB  deeds,  the  mind  is  led  by  a  natural  pro- 
Bet,  and  an  unresisted  rapidi^. 
The  eonflicliog  passions  of  the  capricious 
lar !  lender  and  affectionate  in  the  extreme, 
t  whoee  irregular  affections  were  neither  con- 
niled  by  nature,  reason,  or  justice ;  a  charac- 
r  weak  and  vehement,  fond  and  cruel ;  whose 
ndnett  wat  detormined  by  no  principle,  whose 
ind  wat  governed  by  no  fixed  tense  of  right, 


but  vibrating  with  the  accident  of  the  momen( 
and  the  caprice  of  tho  predominant  humour 
sacrificing  the  virtuous  child,  whose  sincerity 
should  have  secured  his  affection,  to  the  prepoa. 
terons  flattery  of  her  unnatural  sisters — Theae 
highly  wrought  scenes  do  not  merely  excite  in 
the  reader  a  barren  sympathy  for  tlie  pangt  of 
self-reproach,  of  destitute  age,  and  sufifering 
royalty,  init  inculcate  a  salutarv  abhorrence  of 
adulation  and  falsehood;  a  useful  caution  against 
partial  and  unjust  judgment;  a  sound  admoni- 
tion against  paternal  injustice  and  filial  ingra- 
titude. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  reflection  of 
Henry  IV.  in  those  last  soul-searching  moments, 
when  the  possession  of  a  crown  became  nothing, 
and  the  unjust  ambition  by  which  he  had  ob- 
tained it  every  thing — Yet,  exhibiting  a  prince 
still  so  far  retaining  to  the  last  the  cautious  po- 
licy of  his  character,  as  to  mix  his  concern  for 
the  state,  and  his  affection  for  his  son,  with  the 
natural  dissimulation  of  his  own  temper;  and 
blending  the  finest  sentiment  on  the  uncertainty 
of  human  applause  an<J  earthly  prosperity,  with 
a  watchful  attention  to  confine  the  knowledge 
of  the  unfair  means  by  which  ho  had  obtained 
the  crown  to  the  heir  who  was  to  possess  it ; — 
the  wily  politician  predominating  to  the  last 
moment,  and  manifesting  rather  regret  than  re- 
pentance :^-disclosing  tluit  the  atisumed  sanctity 
with  which  he  had  been  preparing  for  a  crusade, 
was  only  a  project  to  check  thoee  inquiries  into 
his  title  to  the  crown  to  which  peace  and  rest 
might  lead ;  and  exhorting  the  prince,  with  a 
foreseeing  subtlety  which  little  became  a  dying 
monarch,  to  keep  up  quarrels  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, in  order  to  wear  out  the  memory  of  domes, 
tic  usurpation ;— all  this  presents  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  a  superior  mind,  so  long  habituated 
to  tho  devious  paths  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
crooked  policy,  as  to  be  unable  to  desert  Ihem, 
even  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 

Tho  pathetic  soliloquies  of  the  repentant  Wol- 
sey  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  a  salutary  degradation  !  A  disgrace 
which  restored  him  to  reason,  and  raised  him  to 
religion ;  which  destroyed  his  fortune  but  res- 
cued his  soul : — his  counsels  to  the  rising  states- 
man Cromwell,  on  the  perils  of  ambition,  and 
the  precariousness  of  royal  favour ;  the  vanity 
of  all  attachment  which  has  not  religion  for  its 
basis ;  the  weakness  of  all  fidelity  which  has 
not  the  fear  o£  God  for  its  principle ;  and  the 
perilous  end  of  that  favour  of  the  courtier,  which 
it  enjoyed  at  the  dear  price  of  his  *  integrity  to 
Heaven  !* — 

The  pernicious  power  of  flattery  on  a  female 
mind,  so  skilfully  exemplified  in  that  memorable 
scene  in  which  the  bloody  Richard  conquers  the 
aversion  of  the  princess  Anne  to  the  murderer 
of  her  husband,  and  of  all  his  royal  race !  The 
deplorable  error  of  the  feeble-minded  princess, 
in  so  far  forgetting  his  crimes  ii:  his  compli- 
moots,  08  to  consent  to  tho  monstrous  union 
with  the  murderer !  Can  there  be  a  more  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  a  position  we  have  ven- 
tured so  freqiienlly  to  establish,  of  the  dangers 
to  which  vanity  is  liable,  and  of  the  miseries  to 
which  flattery  loads? 

The  reflections  of  Henry  VL  and  of-  Rvc^ai^ 
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II.  on  tne  caret  and  duties,  the  unsatisfactori- 
neM  and  diMppointment  attending  great  situa- 
tiona,  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur  while  en- 
joyed, and  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  it  ifi 
aeld !  These  fine  aoliloqaiei  preach  powerfully 
to  the  hearts  of  all  in  high  itationv,  but  most 
powerfully  to  those  in  the  highest. 

The  terribly  instructive  death-bed  of  cardinal 
Beaufort,  whose  silence,  like  the  veil  in  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by 
Timanthes,  thrown  over  the  father's  face,  pene- 
trates  the  soul  more  by  what  it  conceals,  than 
could  have  been  effected  by  any  thing  that  its 
removal  might  have  discovered. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  instances,  too 
various  to  be  enumerated,  too  obvious  to  require 
specifying,  and  too  beautiful  to  stand  in  need  of 
comment,  may,  when  properly  selected,  and  ju- 
diciously animadverted  on,  not  only  delight  the 
imagination,  and  gratify  the  feelings,  but  carry 
instruction  to  the  neart. 

The  royal  pupil  may  discern  in  Shakspeare 
an  originality  which  has  no  parallel.  He  exhi- 
bits humour  the  most  genuine,  and,  what  is  far 
more  extraordinary,  propriety  of  sentiment,  and 
delicacies  of  conduct,  where,  from  his  low  op- 
portunities, failure  had  been  pardonable.  A 
fidelity  to  character  so  minute,  that  it  seems  ra- 
tber  the  accuracy  of  individual  history,  marking 
the  incidental  deviations,  and  delineating  the 
casual  humours  of  actual  life,  than  the  invention 
of  the  poet  Shakspeare  has  seized  every  turn 
and  flexure  of  the  ever- varying  mind  of  man  in 
all  its  fluctuating  forms ;  touched  it  in  all  its 
changeful  shades ;  and  marked  it  in  all  its  nicer 
gradations,  as  well  as  its  more  abrupt  varieties. 
He  exhibits  the  whole  internal  structure  of  man ; 
uniting  the  correctness  of  anatomy  with  the  ex- 
actness of  delineation,  the  graces  of  proportion, 
and  oflen  the  highest  beauty  of  colouring. 

But  with  these  ezcellences,  the  works  of  this 
most  unequal  of  all  poets  contain  so  much  that 
is  vulgar,  so  much  that  is  absurd,  and  so  much 
that  is  impure ;  so  much  indecent  levity,  false 
wit,  and  gross  description,  that  he  should  only 
be  read  in  parcels,  and  with  the  nicest  selection. 
His  more  exceptionable  pieces  should  not  be 
read  at  all ;  and  even  of  the  best  much  may  be 
omitted.  But  the  qualified  perusal  here  suggest- 
ed, may  on  account  of  his  wonderful  acquaint- 
ance with  the  human  heart,  be  attended  with 
peculiar  advantages  to  readers  of  the  class  in 
question,  one  of  whose  chief  studies  should  be 
that  of  mankind,  and  who  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  station  and  sex,  have  few  direct  and 
safe  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  various 
characters  which  compose  it. 

To  the  three  celebrated  Greek  tragedians  we 
have  already  adverted,  as  uniting  with  the  lofli- 
est  powers  of  genius,  a  general  prevalence  of 
virtuous,  and  oflen  even  of  pious  sentiments. 
The  scenes  with  which  they  abound,  of  merito- 
rious, of  suffering,  uf  imprudent,  of  criminal,  of 
rash,  and  of  penitent  princes;  of  royally  under 
every  vicissitude  of  passion,  of  character,  and 
circumstance,  will  furnish  an  interesting  and 
not  unprofitable  entertainment  And  Mr.  Potter 
has  put  the  English  reader  in  possession  of  these 
Ancient  btrds,  of  Eschyloi  especvally,  ia  a 


manner  highly  honourabb  to  his  owB  tMtt  nd 
learning. 

Most  of  the  tragedies  of  Raciiia  are  admiia. 
blv  written,  and  are  unexceptionable  m  aknoit 
all  respects.  They  possess,  though  conveyed  in 
the  poor  vehicle  of  French  Terstfieation,*  all  the 
dramatic  requisites,  and  to  their  author  we  can 
safely  ascribe  one  merit,  superior  even  to  that 
of  the  critical  exactness  with  which  he  lias  re- 
gulated the  unities  of  his  plays  by  Aristotle's 
clock ;  we  mean  his  constant  care  not  to  oflnd 
a||raia8t  modesty  or  religion.  His  Atbalie  exbi* 
bits  at  once,  a  chief  d*oeuvre  of  the  dramaiie  art, 
a  proof  of  what  exquisite  poetic  beauties  the  Bibb 
histories  are  susceptible  ;  a  salutary  warning  lo 
princes  on  the  miseries  attendant  upon  treadw. 
ry,  impiety,  and  ambition  ;  and  a  lively  instanes 
of  not  only  the  private  valuo  but  the  great  po. 
litical  importance  of  eminently  able  and  piois 
ministers  of  religion. 

If  the  Italian  language  should  form  a  partef 
the  royal  education,  we  might  name  Metaalatb 
as  quite  inoffensive  in  a  moral  view,  thoDgh  ne- 
cessarily mixing  something  of  the  flimsy  tex- 
ture of  the  opera  with  the  severer  graces  of 
Melpomene. — His  muse  possesses  an  eqaabis 
and  steady  pinion :  if  she  seldom  soars  intonb. 
limity,  she  never  sinks  to  meanness ;  aha  is  ra- 
ther elegant  and  pleasing,  than  vigoroas  or  kfty. 
His  sacred  dramas  are  particularly  exeeDeat, 
and  are  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  reader 
of  taste  than  of  piety.  They  also  exempt  from 
a  certain  monotony,  which  makes  his  other 
pieces  too  much  to  resemble  each  other. 

It  is  with  no  small  regret  thai,  persuaded  n 
we  are  that  England  is  Uie  rich  native  soil  of 
dramatic  genius,  we  are  driven  to  the  painfnl 
necessity  of  recommending  exotics  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  indigenous  productions  of  our  own 
fruitful  clime.  The  truth  is,  that  though  we 
possess  in  our  language  admirable  single  pieces, 
yet  our  tragic  poets  nave  afforded  scarce  any 
instances,  except  Milton  in  his  exquisite  Cooios 
and  Samson  Agonistes,  and  Mason  in  his  chaste 
and  classic  dramas,  in  which  we  can  conscieiu 
tiously  recommend  their  entire  unweeded  vo. 
lumes,  as  never  deviating  from  that  correctness 
and  purity  which  should  be  the  inseparable  at- 
tendant on  the  tragic  mose.f 

We  shall,  indeed,  find  not  only  that  virtnooi 
scenes,  and  even  pious  sentiment^ are  scattered 
throughout  most  of  our  popular  'ragediea,  but 
that  the  general  moral  also  is  frequently  strik- 
ing and  impressive.  Its  enJ,  however  is  often 
defeated  by  the  meang  employed  to  accomplidi 
it  In  how  many,  for  instance,  of  the  favoorila 
tragedies  of  Rows  and  Otway,  which  are  moat 
frequently  acted,  do  we  find  paasages,  and  evea 

*  Tt  in  a  curious  circumstance  in  ths  history  of  fYrack 
dramatic  poetry,  that  the  measure  used  by  their  btiC 
poetfl  in  their  sublimeitt  trai^edies  is  the  anapoMic 
which,  in  our  languafie,  is  not  only  the  liKhtest  aaid  SHM 
undif  niflod  of  all  the  poetic  meanurea,  but  is  still  oiofe 
degraded  hy  bcins;  chiefly  applied  to  burlesqne  suljerts. 
It  IS  amuting  to  an  Enfflinh  ear,  to  hear  ths  Bratos  cf 
Kacine,  tho  Cid  of  Corncille,  and  the  Orosaiaiie  sad 
Orentos  of  Voltaire,  declaim,  philosophize,  sich,  and  tats 
in  the  precise  measure  of 

A  coUer  tbers  was.  and  he  liv*d  in  a  stall 

f  Thompson's  trafedies  fomish  the  best  eaesiNisa  is 
this  luoark  of  any  with  which  the  aaihor  is  aeqaaistad. 


THF.  WOKKB  OF  HANNAH  HOBE.  8S 

m  of  «  diraetly  eontr«fT  (endaiicj      almocl  the  fiitl  ralioDBl  inTaHigBtor  of  lb<  U*i 

._,.■  cslcnlitgd  Id  awiken  them  *ar;  pu      of  nature,  vho  m&de  ^nnine  trath  ud  aound 
_ja  Khich  it  wu  tin  protrMcd  object  of  Um     knowledfie.  and  not  ■  barren  curioiitj  uid  an 
author  lo  oountoract  1  nnproiicable  iogenuily  the  object  of  hia  ponoiL 

Hii  inttancea  are  all  laid  lo  be  collftcwl  with 
WiSSii'^™Sj"tay«ouu'S'»»Mbib.(l™.  a.  much  judgmenl,  aa  they  are  recorded  with 

aimplieity.    Ha  teachei  tbo  important  art  of 

Whan  wa  oontrait  the  purity,  and  I  had  ilmDii  Tiewin^  a  qmition  on  all  aidea.  and  of  elicitiuf 

aaid,  the  piety  or  the  work*  of  tfae  tragic  pwd  truth  Iram  tlwreault;  andhealwa^i  makearca. 

«f  paf  an  Greece,  and  etan  the  mora  aelBcl  ooei  S0Din|f  and  aipetimant  go  band  in  band,  mu- 

of  popiah  Franca,  with  eome  of  the  piece*  of  tually  illustnling  each  other, 
the  matt  ahining  bardi  of  proteatant  Britain,  d(  One   principal   use   of  being  eomewhal   ac- 

thajf  not  all  appear  to  bare  been  in  an  inierw  qnainled  with  thii  great  author  if,  to  learn  that 

ratia  with  Ibe  ad*anla^i  which  their  autbori  admirable  method  and  order  which  ha  unirormly 

enjojadr  obtervea.    So  aicellent  it  the  diapoeilion  ha 

II  ma7  b«  objected,  that  in  epealiiag  of  poetic  makci,  that  the  reader  ii  not  l«t,  even  in  that 

compDrilioo,  we  have  dwelt  ao  long,  and  almoil  mighty  maaa  of  matter  in  which   he  arrange* 

■a  exelnaiTaiy  on  the  drama.     It  would,  indeed,  the   arte   of  history,    poetry,   and    philoaphy, 

have  been  fi^  laon  pleaaant  to  range  at  luge  under  their  three  great  correiponding  facnltiei, 

IhroBgh  the  whole  flowery  flelda  of  the  muae*,  of  memory,  imagination,   and  nnderatanding. 

whera  we  could  hare  gathered    much  that   ii  Thia  perijHCuoua  clearnon  of  diatiibution ;  thia 

■weat,   and    much    that   ii   aaliitary.     But   we  breaking   up   hia   inbject   into   parta,  without 

mnal   not  indalge    in    eicuraioni    which    are  loiing  eight  nf  that  whole  to  which  each  portion 

merely  pleaaorahle.     IVe  have  on  all  occaaiuna  preaerrea  it*  exact  subordination,  enablei  the 

made  it  a  point  not  to  recommend  books  be-  reader  to  fallow  him  without  perplexity,  in  the 

caon  they  are  pleaaant  or  even  good,  but  be-  wide  stretch  and  eompaaa  of  hia  intellectual  re- 

canaa  Ihey  are  appropriate.     And  aa  it  ia  noto-  searthea. 
rioua  With   the   aame   admirable  method   be  has 

y^j  pnawui  itainLy  ''•°  '"■<'''  ■  diitribulion  of  the  sercral  brancbaa 

Vnihscvm/pallacomMivRplDi  by  ofhialDr^.     He  eeparatcs  it  into  three  divtaiona 

that  aha  prefers  the  splendid  scenea  of  royal  ™if  "ing  in  his 'uminoua  way,  to  each  ita  re- 
eoartatoWreUredcouita  of  private  life;  that  'P"'"*  F^P"?'^-  Lire,  orindividnal.,  he  la 
■be  ddights  In  eaemplifV  iin\»,  lo  deaignate  of  opmion.  exhibit  more  fa.thfiU  and  h»«ly  nar- 
Yice.  or lif  nify  eiUmlly,  by  choosing  her  per-  "^T"  °rihing« ;  and  he  pronounce,  them  ca- 
■onagaa  a^g  kinga  and  prince.,  wl  Ihererore  P*""  ^^  ^'?f  "«>«'  "f'ly  ""•  advantageonaly 
tWbt  U  might  not  be  altogether  unuaeful,  in  K^'ft^d  into  example,  than  gener^  hiatory. 
toueSing  on  t£is  lopLe.  to  distinguish  between  ""  !""''?*'  ^7"  !"B"-  "f  ""^^"'^  V 
nKh  aiAM>r.  aa  are  wfe,  and  suc^  as  see  d«i-  'P'""}  "''l'""  "{  """"J  !""=^,  "  Catalme's 
geroos ;  by  mentioning  lho«  of  the  one  class  '»;'-?'">':)'.  •"■'  /ho  eipedition  of  Cyrui ;  con- 
with  dMefnd  commendation,  and  b,  generally  ™"""?  *^™  '°  "*  """=  pl*?""' by  presenting 
paaainjorer  lb.  name,  of  the  others  iSailenee.  '  ■ubjecl  more  manageable,  bcean^  mere 
'  ^  limited.  And  aa  a  more  exact  knowledge  and 
full  information  may  be  oiitained  of  these  indi- 
vidual retationa,  the  anthor,  he  obiervea,  is  not 
Qii  ip  XXXI  driven  like  Iho  writer  of  general  history,  to  fill 
up  chaaina  and  blank  spaces,  out  of  hia  own  im 
agination-* 


is  af  iiuf  ructisa,  i[c.    Lord  Baeaa,  ige. 


•  ThFcr  Is  one  inusnca  in  wtlchsicaitiini 


Ik   Um   'prophet   of    unborn    tcionci!,     wno  ibnr  bai  piuilT  rtceuud  hia  am  ideai.    Altrr  m  au* 

«dwbo"jocidi\s'?iudyTrwo"^^^  SZtiSi!xSiL?j£tfi£: 

Ifamgs,  the  royal  pupil  may  see  the  way.  rarely  in  |ii.tii>la[]inr  llenrrVlI.    Ilia  dsfisliTo  in  alaoM 

used  bafiiie  his  time,  of  arguing  by  induction;  ill  ilwisinnllniMnfhHnndecainpaalilnn;  oeUhn-pas. 

■  logic  ireunded  upon  obwrvation,  fact,  and  ex-  "^'"S'^''  ""'.(L*"'^'"  JiS °?  bsnd.  aor  «■> 

p.ri™.n\     To  eatimala  the  true  value  of  Lord  ir^SSltTrS^i?^  S^i  ^^M  ftr,??n"'b::!!r 

Bacon,  we  should  recoiled  what  was  the  slate  rkaelMkBnrrasil*rii>laJuilicioua;(iMldreamilsiK« 

ofleamingwhcn  he   snpeired  ;  wo  should  re.  """'■■''E*"!'  '*«te!i.**"'  **.  eslWM  upon 

iDcmber  with  what  a  mighty  hand  he  overlhcow  ,»eM  d«la«»lion  ,■  loaM,  as  if  iadraaMeor&ain- 

thc  despotism  of  that  absurd  rynlem  which  had  iliaa-i  )inviri.  irilh  Ibor  iIimMo  r|4ilieM.  wkkb.  u 

kept  (rue  knovrledge  in  ahackles,  acreiled  the  h"  ai*li|»i  »f  «lile«  mtawvi*  whea  «eb  rtnei  sol  ftir- 

nr,~,of„,=dpi,n«.pi,,,..dbiisi,i.d  a,.  SJ'S.'SV'iiS.'rKIS.'fii'li'.S 

growtii  of  Ihe  human  mlellect.  iianrr  wiibimi  aiidlBi  to  ilir  unmfth.    Tk>  kiMMy  nf 

His  first  aim  was  to    clear  the  rraund,  by  leary  VII.  wanii  p>Hpieoii]>,  sitnplKity,  and  sInnM 

rooting  out  the  preconceived  error.,  and  ob.ti.  ;Si»  rtS^Z'ShhiMSll^^Hn™;  Jlr"!?*^ 

Data  projudices.   which    long  pnacription   had  xiliilnan.  Ilr  man  uriwUnMS.  tbn  man  iiT  piin'it.  ar 

estobliahed:   and   then   to  subalilute  what  wax  lie  mar  nf  the  worlil,  Ii  nbAandnwitnthmtiilloquial 

mefol,  in  jdaoa  of  Ihst  idle  and  fruiUeaa  epoco-  J^i'iVhlt'tXl^of  Sai"™1?S  i™""  pJHSuiT^ftSi? 

Uliosi  whuh  had  so  long  orefailed— He  was  m  wimta  we  do  not  eipnt  ia  Uii. (net  au^     Bad' 
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THE  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 


Politics  he  arranm  with  the  eame  methodi- 

^  order,  dividing  them  into  three  several  parts, 

^4he  preservation  of  a  state,  its  prosperitj,  and 

B  enlargrement    Of  the  two  former  branches, 

allows  that  precedin|if  authors  had  already 

seated,  bat  intimates  that  he  himself  was  the 

first  who  had  discussed  the  latter.     As  political 

economy  will  hereafler  form  an  important  branch 

of  etndy  ibr  the  royal  pupil,  we  arc,  liappily,  not 

wanting  in  very  able  modern  authors,   who, 

living  in  our  time,  are  likely  to  be  more  exten. 

sively  useful,  ftom  their  intimate  acquaintance 

with  existing  circumstances,  and  with  the  revo* 

lutions  which  have  led  to  them. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  too  great,  or  too 
small,  for  the  universal  mind  of  Bacon ;  nothing 
too  high  for  liis  strong  and  soaring  wing ;  no- 
thing too  vast  for  his  extensive  grasp;  nothing 
too  deep  fbr  his  profound  spirit  of  investigation ; 
nothing  too  minute  fbr  his  microscopic  discern- 
ment Whoever  dives  into  the  depths  of  learn- 
ing, or  examines  the  intricacies  of  politics,  or 
explores  the  arcana  of  nature,  or  looks  into 
the  mysteries  of*  art,  or  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion,  or  the  scheme  of  morals,  or  the  laws 
of  jurisprudence,  or  the  decorums  of  court,  or 
the  duties  of  public  conduct,  or  the  habits  of 
domestic  life;  whoever  wanders  among  the 
thorns  of  metaphysics,  or  gathers  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  or  plucks  the  fruits  of  philosophy, 
will  find  that  tliis  noble  author  has  been  his  pre- 
cursor ;  and  that  he  himself  can  scarcely  deviate 
into  any  path  which  Bacon  has  not  previously 
explored. 

Nor  did  the  hand  which  so  ably  treats  on  the 
formation  of  states,  disdain  to  arrange  the  plants 
of  the  field,  or  the  flowers  of  the  parterre  ;  nor 
was  t]ie  statesman,  who  discoursed  so  largely 
and  so  eloquently  ou  the  methods  of  improving 
kingdoms,  or  the  philosopher,  who  descanted 
on  the  means  of  augmenting  science,  above 
teaching  the  pleasing  art  to  select  tiie  sheltered 
spot  fbr  the  tender  exotic,  to  give  minute  instruc- 
tions for  polishing  *  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green,* 
for  raising  a  strawberry,  or  cultivating  a  rose. 

Hi»  moral  eatays  are  fraught  with  familiar 
wisdom,  and  practical  virtue.  With  this  in- 
tellectual and  moral  treasure  the  royal  pupil 
cannot  be  too  intimately  conversant.  His«othcr 
writings  are  too  voluminous,  as  well  as  too 
various  and  too  scientific,  to  be  read  at  large ; 
and  it  is  become  the  less  necessary,  the  works 
of  Bacon  having  been  the  grand  seed-plot,  out 
of  which  all  the  modern  gardens  of  philosophy, 
science,  and  letters,  have  been  cither  sown  or 
planted. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  add,  that  af\er  ad- 
miring in  the  works  of  this  wonderful  man  to 
what  a  pitch  the  human  mind  can  soar,  wc  may 
see,  from  a  few  unhappy  instances  in  bis  con- 
duct, to  what  debasement  it  can  stoop.  While 
his  writings  store  the  mind  with  wisdom,  and 
'  the  heart  with  virtue,  we  may,  from  his  prac- 
tice, take  a  melancholy  lesson  on  the  imperfec- 

lell  hOK  publiahod  in  Uw  Guardian,  a.  collcctinn  of 
auuilierlcM  panMijn'rt  from  this  hiciory,  cxeniplii'ying 
slmo«t  every  kind  of  hiorary  ilefrct ;  not  tviili  an  invi- 
dious dcAi^n  to  injure  oo  ^reat  a  nanio.  but  IcMt  ibu  au- 
thority of  that  naiuf  wliould  iianction  bad  writinv.  Tlie 
prtMrnt  criticirai  w  offured,  lewl  it  aliould  vartction  bad 
taate. 


tion  of  human  excellence,  bv  the  morti^p^g 
consideration  of  his  ingratitooe  aa  ■  friend,  fa 
adulation  as  a  courtier,  and  his  venality  m  % 
chancellor. 

Of  the  profound  and  various  works  of  Loeke, 
the  most  accurate  thinker,  and  justest  leassesi, 
which  this  or  perhaps  any  other  ooontry  hu 
produced,  we  would  particularly  recomoMad  Iks 
short  but  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  Cm. 
duct  of  the  Underttanding.  It  contains  a  &. 
miliar  and  popular  illustration  of  same  iapor. 
tant  discoveries  in  his  moat  distinguished  work, 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  ptr- 
ticnlarly  that  great  and  universal  law  of  nature, 
*  the  support  of  so  many  mental  powers  (that  of 
memory  imder  all  its  modifications)  and  whieh 
produces  equally  remarkable  d&cts  in  the  ia- 
tellectual,  as  that  of  gravitation  does  in  the 
material  world,  the  association  of  i^mj.*'— A 


work  of  which  even  the  sceptical  rfaanaodist, 
lord  Shaflsburj,  who  himself  poasessed  raoek 
rhetoric  and  httle  logic,  proooanced,  that  *it 
may  qualify  men  as  well  for  buainesa  and  tka 
world,  as  for  the  sciences  and  the  univeraity.* 

There  are  few  books  with  which  a  royal  per. 
son  ought  to  bo  more  ihorouffhly  MAqnaipin^ 
than  with  the  famous  work  of  Grrotioa  oo  tbs 
Rights  of  War  and  Peace,  In  tliis  work  tbs 
great  principles  of  justice  are  applied  to  the  high- 
est  political  purposes ;  and  the  soundest  reason 
is  employed  in  the  cause  of  the  purest  hoeiinitj. 
This  valuable  treatise  owed  its  birth  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  author,  a  statesman  and  am- 
bassador, having,  as  he  himself  observes,  per- 
sonally witnessed  in  all  parta  of  the  dinstiac 
world,  *  such  an  unbridled  licentiousness  will, 
regard  to  war,  as  the  most  barbaroua  natMOi 
might  blush  at'  *  They  fly  to  arms,*  says  be 
*  on  frivolous  pretences ;  and  when  once  thsr 
have  them  in  their  hands,  they  trample  on  sU 
laws,  human  and  divine,  as  if  from  the  time  of 
their  assumption  of  arms  they  were  authorised 
so  to  do.* 

In  the  course  of  the  work  ho  inquirss,  with 
a  very  vigorous  penetration,  into  the  origin  of 
the  rights  of  war,  its  different  kinds,  and  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  He 
clearly  explains  the  nature  and  extent  of  IIwsb 
rights,  the  violation  of  which  authorizes  the 
taking  up  arms.  And  finally,  after  having  aUy 
descanted  on  all  that  relates  to  war  in  its  begin- 
ning, and  its  prepress,  he  as  ably  enlarges  on 
the  nature  of  those  negociations  and  treaties  of 
peace  which  terminate  it* 

With  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  genius,  he 
was  not  afraid  of  dedicating  a  book  containing 
such  bold  and  honest  doctrines  to  a  king  of 
France.  This  admirable  treatise  was  fbond  in 
the  tent  of  the  great  Gusts vus  afler  his  death. 
It  hod  b()cn  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his 

*  The  ceniurc  fre<]aently  expreiiwd  in  these  volnsMS. 
nfainst  {irinooR  who  iuconiiideratcly  cnifogfin  war,  eon 
novor  apply  to  that  in  which  we  an>  invdvod  A  war, 
which,  on  th<>  part  of  the  enemy,  has  levelled  the  Ju*t 
feiiroii  which  w^parati^d  uationM.  and  destroyvd  theifood 
faith  which  unitr>d  th«>ni.  A  wur,  which  on  our  port 
wa»  entered  upon,  uni  for  cunt|uetit  but  eziileiice  ;  not 
from  niubilioD  but  nccn^xiiy  :  not  tor  reveB|[S  bvt  Ju« 
tins  not  to  plunder  oth(*r  nations  but  to  pn*feTVc  oar 
own.  And  not  eichi^ii-oly.  even  to  save  onnelvei.  but 
for  tiM  revtoration  of  desolated  nation*,  and  rte  dsal 
Mil'ty  and  reiKMe  of  the  whole  civilized  worid. 
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tedj.  The  Swediih  mouarch  kiMw  bow  to 
#ioo«e  hifl  booka  and  his  miniaten.  Ho  studied 
KrotiuSg  sfid  he  employed  OxeoBtiern. 

If  the  ro/al  pcrMm  would  peruse  a  work, 
•Jiich  to  the  rtietoric  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the 
^triot  spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  unites  the  warmth 
of  ootamporary  intereit  and  the  dcarncss  of 
domestic  feeling ;  in  which  to  the.  vigour  of  a 
rapid  aod  indignant  eloquence,  is  superadded 
Ibe  widest  extent  of  general  knowledge,  and  the 
daapest  political  sagacity : — a  work 

Where  old  expenenre  dntli  attain, 
Td  wmiethinc  lUu  pruptmlic  alraiii : 

a  work  which  first  unlocked  the  hidden  springs 
of  rerolutionary  principles;  dived  into  the  com- 

Eiicated  and  almost  unfathomable  depths  of  po- 
tical,  literary,  and  moral  mischief;  penetrated 
the  dens  and  labyrinths,  where  Anarchy  who 
long  had  been  mysteriously  brooding,  at  lengtli 
hatched  her  baleful  progeny  ; — ^laid  bare  to  viow 
the  dark  recesses,  where  sacrilege,  murder,  trca. 
son,  regicide,  and  atheism  were  engendered. — 
If  she  would  hear  the  warning  voice  which  first 
sonnded  the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  Britain,  and 
wiiich,  by  rousing  to  a  sense  of  danger,  kindled 
the  spirit  to  repel  it.  which,  in  Englishmen,  is 
always  but  one  and  the  same  act,  she  should 

Sruse  Mr.  Burkt*9  Reflectiong  on  the  French 
rcsjailton. 

It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  great,  but 
often  miaguided  man,  to  light  at  last  upon  a  sub- 
ject, nut  only  singularly  congenial  to  the  turn 
of  his  genius,  but  of  his  temper  also.  The  ac 
oomplianed  scholar,  the  wit  of  vivid  imagination, 
the  powerful  orator  rich  in  imagery,  and  abound- 
ing in  classic  sllusion,  had  been  previously  dis- 
played to  equal  advantage  in  his  other  works, 
but  with  considerable  abitenients,  from  preju- 
dices which  sometimes  blinded  his  judgment, 
from  a  vehemence  which  ofl^n  clouded  his  bright- 
nesi.  He  had  never  wanted  genius  :  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  he  had  ever  wanted  integrity ; — 
but  he  had  often  wanted  that  consistency  which 
is  10  necessary  to  make  the  parts  of  a  great  clia- 
imcicr  cohere  to  each  otlier.  A  patriot,  yet  not 
unlraquently  seeming  to  act  against  the  interests 
of  his  country ;  a  senator,  never  heard  without 
admiration,  but  sometimes  without  effect ;  a 
statesman,  often  embarrassing  his  adversaries, 
without  always  serving  his  friends,  or  advancing 
his  cause,  but  in  this  concentration  of  his 
powers,  this  union  of  his  faculties  and  feelings, 
ike  JUflteiion  on  the  French  Revolution,  his  im- 
petuosity found  objects  which  rendered  its  excr- 
ciae  not  only  pardonable  but  laudable.  That 
violence,  which  had  sometimes  exhausted  itself^ 
tnworthily  in  party,  or  unkindly  on  individuals, 
low  feund  full  scope  for  its  exercise,  in  the  un- 
lestrained  atrocities  of  a  nation,  hostile  not  only 
A>  Britain  but  to  human  nature  itpelf.  A  nation 
Mt  offending  from  the  ordinary  impulse  uf  the 
passions,  which  might  have  been  repelled  by  tlic 
ordinary  means  of  resistance,  but  *  committing 
he  oldest  crimes  the  newest  kind  of  way,*  and 
uniting  the  bloody  inventions  of  the  most  selfish 
ambition,  and  the  headlong  appetites  of  the  must 
unbridled  vices,  with  all  the  exquisite  contri- 
yances  of  gratuitous  wickedness.  And  happily 
fi>r  his  fiune,  idl  the  successive  actors  in  the  re- 


volutionary drama  took  care  to  sin  up  to  any  in^ 
temperance  of  languagre  which  even  Mr.  Kirkt 
could  supply. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 
The  Uoly  Seripturei.—The  Old  TVstooiMl. 

In  speaking  of  the  nature  and  evidences  ot 
revealed  religion,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  %m. 
ticipating  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  as  it  is  ftoa 
the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  that  thcr  nature  of  our 
divine  religion  can  be  adequately  ascertained , 
and  as  it  is  only  In  that  sacred  volume  that  we 
can  discover  those  striking  congruities  between 
Christianity,  and  all  the  moru  exigencies  of 
man,  which  form  so  irresistible  an  evidence  of 
its  coming  from  that  God,  *  who  is  above  all,  aod 
through  all,  and  in  us  all.* 

Thc^c  are,  however,  some  additional  points  of 
viow  in  which  the  Holy  Scripture  ouglit  to  be 
considered.  It  is  doubtless  most  deeply  inte- 
resting, as  it  contains  in  it  that  revelation  ftam 
heaven  which  was  *  to  give  light  to  them  that 
sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  But  while 
we  joyfully  follow  this  collected  radiance,  we 
may  humbly  endeavour  to  examine  the  appara- 
tus itself  by  which  those  beams  of  heaven  are 
thrown  on  our  path.  Let  us  then  consider  the 
divine  volume  somewhat  more  in  detail,  endea- 
vouring at  the  same  time  not  to  overlook  those 
features  which  it  presents  to  the  critic,  or  philo- 
logist We  do  not  mean  to  him  who,  while  he 
reads,  affects  to  forget,  that  he  has  in  his  hands 
the  }iook  of  God,  and  therefore  indulges  bis  per- 
verse or  profligate  fancy,  as  if  he  were  perusing 
the  poems  of  Homer  or  Hafez.  But  we  mean 
the  Christian  critic,  and  the  Christian  philolo- 
gist ;  cliaractors,  it  is  true,  not  very  common, 
yet  through  the  mercy  of  God  so  exemplified  in 
a  few  nobler  instances,  even  in  our  own  days,  as 
to  convince  us,  that  in  the  formation  of  these  vo- 
lumes of  eternal  life,  no  faculty,  no  taste,  no  im- 
pressible point  in  the  mind  of  man,  has  been  left 
unprovided  for.  They  show  us,  too,  what  an 
extensive  field  the  sacred  Scriptures  furnish  for 
those  classical  labours,  of  which  they  possibly 
were  deemed  scarcelv  susceptible  before  the  ao- 
mirablc  Lowth  gave  Lis  invaluable  Prelections. 

The  first  circumstance  which  presents  itself^ 
is  the  variety  of  composition  w!iich  is  crowded 
into  tliese  narrow  limits.  Historical  records 
extending  through  thousands  of  years  \ — poetry 
of  almost  every  species ; — biographic  memoirs 
of  that  very  kind  which  the  modern  world  agrees 
to  deem  most  interesting ;  epistolary  corres- 
pondence which  even  for  excellence  of  manner 
might  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  compo- 
sition of  that  nature  in  the  world ;  and  lastly, 
that  singular  kind  of  writing,  peculiar  to  this  « 
sacred  book,  in  which  the  vcilthat  hides  futurity 
from  man  is  penetrated,  remote  occurrences  so 
anticipated,  As  to  imply  a  demonstration  that 
God  alone  could  have  communicated  such  know- 
ledge to  man. 

In  the  historic  parts,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  a  certain  peculiar  consciousness  of  accurate 
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knovled^,  evincing  itself  by  iia  two  grand  cha- 
racleriiUca,  precision  and  simplicity.  They  are 
not  the  annals  of  a  nation  which  are  before  us, 
so  much  as  the  records  of  a  family.  Truth  is 
obviously  held  in  supreme  value,  since,  even 
where  it  is  discreditable,  there  is  not  the  sliglit- 
est  attempt  to  disguise  it.  The  affections  arc 
cordially  at  work ;  but  they  are  more  filial  than 
patriotic,  and  more  devout  than  filial.  To  these 
writers  the  God  of  their  fathers  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  thqir  fathers  themselves.  They 
therefore  preserve,  with  the  greatest  care,  those 
transactions  Qf  their  ancestors,  which  were  con* 
nected  with  the  moat  signs  1  interferorices  of 
heaven;  and  no  circumstance  is  omitted,  by 
which  additional  motives  might  be  afforded  for 
that  habitual  reverence,  supreme  love  and  un- 
shaken confidence,  towards  the  Eternal  Father, 
which  constituted  the  pure  and  sublime  religion 
of  this  singlv  enlightened  people.  What  Moses 
magnificently  expresses  in  the  exordium  of  that 
noble  ode,  the  90th  psalm,  contains  the  central 
principle  which  all  their  history  was  intended  to 
impress.  *  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling- 
place  from  one  generation  to  another  ;  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadsl 
made  the  earth  and  the  world  ;  even  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  Tiiou  art  God.* 

Other  nations  have  doubtless  made  their  his- 
tory subservient  to  their  mythology ;  or  rather, 
bein^  ignorant  of  the  facta ;  they  have  at  once 

gratified   tlieir   national  vanity,  and   indulged 
leir  moral  depravity  in  imagining  offensive  and 
monstrous  chimeras.     But  do  these  humiliating 
infatuations  of  human   kind,  universal  as  tlicy 
have  been,  bear  any  shadow  of  analogy  to  the 
divinely  philosophic  grandeur  of  Hebrew  piety  ? 
All  otiier  mythologic  histories  degrade  our  na- 
ture   This  alone  restores  its  primeval  dignity. 
The  pious  Jews  were  doubtless   the  greatest 
aealots  on  earth.    But  for  whom  ?  *  For  no  grisly 
terror,*  *  nor  execrable  shape,*  like  all  other  Ori- 
entalists, ancient  and  modern ;  no  brute  like  the 
Egyptians,  nor  deified  monster  worse  than  brute, 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     But  it  was  for 
Hm,  whom  philosophers  in  all  ages  have  in  vain 
laboured  to  discover ;  of  whose  character,  never- 
theless, they  have  occasionally  caught  some  faint 
idea  from  those  very  Jews,  whom  they  have  de- 
spised, and  who,  in  tlie  description  even  of  the 
heathen  Tacitus,  awes  our  minds,  and  claims  the 
natural  homage  of  our  hearts. — *Thc  Egyptians,* 
says  that  un bribed  evidence,  in  the  midst  even 
ofan  odious  representation  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
*  venerate  various  animals,  as  well  as  likenesses 
of  monsters.     The  Jews  acknowledge,  and  that 
with  the  mind  only,  a  single  Deity.     They  ac- 
count those  to  be  profane,  who  form  images  of 
God  of  perishable  materials,  in  the  likeness  of 
men.     There  is  the  om  supreme  eternal  Ood^ 
nnckangeabley  immortal.     Tticy  therefore  suffer 
no  statues  in  their  cities,  and  still  less  in  their 
temples.     They  have  never  shown  this  mark  of 
flattery  to  their  kings.     They  have  never  done 
this  honour  to  the  Cicsars.** 

What  then  was  zeal  for  such  worship  as  tliis, 
but  the  purest  reason,  and  the  highest  magnani- 
mity ?    And  how  wise  as  well  as  heroic  do  they 

Tacitus  Hist.  Lib.  v.  5. 


appear  who  made  no  acooiiDt  of  llfii  in  mk-ft 
cause  7  *  O  king,*  say  they,  'we  are  not  emJU 
to  answer  thee  in  this  matter.  Oar  God  wkon 
we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us,  and  he  will  deliver 
us  oat  of  thine  hand  !  But  if  not,  be  it  knon 
unto  thee,  that  wo  will  not  eerre  thv  gods,  nsr 
worship  the  golden  image  which  thoa  bait  ntnpi' 
Of  each  a  religion  as  this,  what  can  be  more 
intercstinp;  than  the  simple,  the  afieetionate  his- 
tory 7  it  IS  not  men  whom  it  celebrates;  it  b 
*  Him  who  only  hath  immortality,  who  dweOetk 
in  the  light  which  no  man  cao  approach  obIol* 
And  how  does  it  represent  him  7  That  sinsfe 
expression  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  will  nDy 
inform  us :  *  Wilt  thou  also  deatroy  the  rigkte. 
ous  with  the  wicked  7  That  be  far  irom  thee! 
Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  ri^ht*  A 
sentiment,  short  and  simple  aa  it  is,  which  ev. 
ries  more  light  to  the  mmd,  and  more  oobsoIi. 
Uon  to  the  heart,  than  all  the  volnmea  of  aO  Ike 
philosophers. 

But  what  was  the  moral  efficacy  of  thia  rdi- 
gton?  Let  the  youthful  Joseph  tell  as.  Let 
him,  at  the  moment  of  his  Tictory  oTcr  all  tbit 
has  most  effectually  subdued  haman  natare,£f. 
cover  to  us  where  his  strength  lay.  *Huir,* 
says  he,  *  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  lod 
sin  against  God.* 

Of  the  lesser  excellences  of  these  historic  re 
cords,  little  on  the  present  occasion  can,  aod. 
happily,  little  needs  bc'said.     If  the  matter  is 
unmixed  truth,  the  manner  is  nnmized  nature. 
Were  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
those  who  have  followed  him  in  the  aame  track, 
valuable  on  no  other  account,  they  would  be  in- 
estimable in  this  respect,  that  through  what  thsf 
have  discovered  and  translated,  we  are  enabled 
to  compare  other  eastern  compositiona  with  the 
sacred   books  of  the  Hebrews;  the  resuh  of 
which   ci')mparison,  supposing  only  taste  and 
judgment  to  decide,  must  ever  be  this,  that  in 
many  instances,  nothing  can  recede  farther  from 
the  simplicity  of  truth  and  nature  than  the  oor, 
nor  more  constantly  exhibit  both  than  the  other. 
This  assertion  may  be  applied  with  peculiar 
justness  to  the  poetic  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  character  of  the  eastern  poetry,  in  general, 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  floridness  and  exube- 
rance, with  little  of  the  true  sublime,  and  a  con- 
stant endeavour  to  outdo  rather  than  to  imitate 
nature.    The  Jewish  poetry  seems  to  have  been 
cast  in  the  most  perfect  mould,    llie  expreasioiif 
are  strictly  subordinate  to  the  sense ;  and  while 
nothing  is  more  energetic,  nothing  is  more  sim- 
ple and  natural.    If  the  language  be  strong,  it 
is  the  strength  of  sentiment  allied  with  the 
strength  of  genius,  which  alone  produces  it  For 
this  striking  dissimilarity  the  difference  of  eob- 
jeet  will  account.    There  is  one  God. — T^ii  is 
perfect  simplicity.     He  is  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent, infinite,  and  eternal. — Tkit  is  sablimity 
beyond  which  nothing  can  rise.     What  erinces 
this  to  be  the  real  source  of  excellence  in  He- 
brew poetry  is,  that  no  instance  of  the  sublime, 
in  the  whole  compass  of  human  compositioo,  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  what  the  Hebrew  poets 
say  of  the  Almighty.     For  example:  what  in 
all  the  poetry,  even  of  Homer,  is  to  be  compared 
with  this  passage  of  David—*  Whither  sbali  I 
go  from  thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  Ikethon 
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thy  piuwum  7  if  I  elimb  ap  intu  heaven  thou 
mrt  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell  thoa  art 
tlMre ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
dwell  in  the  ntmoat  part  of  the  tea,  even  there 
•hall  thj  hand  lead  roe,  and  thy  right  hand  ahali 
hold  me.' 

It  u  a  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry,  that  it 
alone,  of  all  the  poetry  we  know  of  in  tne  world, 
retains  its  poetic  structure  in  the  most  literal 
trmnalation  ;  nay,  indeed,  the  more  literal  the 
tranalatioD,  the  kse  the  poetry  is  injured.  The 
rvaaoa  is,  that  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
does  not  appear  to  depend  on  cadence  or  rhythm, 
or  any  thing  merely  verbal,  which  literal  trans. 
lation  into  another  language  necessarily  destroys ; 
hot  on  a  method  of  giving  to  each  distinct  idea 
a  two-fbld  expression,  so  that  when  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  perfect,  and  not  injured 
by  erroneooa  translation,  it  exhibits  a  scries  of 
eoopleta,  in  which  the  second  member  of  each 
enaplet  repeats  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
same  sense,  in  a  varied  manner — As  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  95th  psalm  : 

O  eonw  lei  up  ainf  unto  the  Lord. 
Lst  na  heartily  rpjoiee  id  the  itrength  ofonr  Mlvatioo ; 
IM  ns  come  beft>re  hit  prewnee  with  thankuciving, 
Aad  show  ouraelven  glad  in  him  witli  psalmi : 
For  the  Lmd  U  «  gn'at  God, 
Aad  a  gnml  kinf  above  all  godH : 
Ib  htm  hand*  are  the  deep  placcn  of  the  earth, 
'  the  ■lren|th  of  the  bills  u  hi«  also. 


The  motive  for  adopting  such  a  structure  we 
aaaily  conceive  to  have  beien,  that  the  composi. 
tion  might  be  adapted  to  responsive  singing. 
Bat,  can  we  avoid  acknowledging  a  much  deeper 
porpoBO  of  infinite  wisdom,  that  that  poetry  which 
wmm  to  be  translated  into  all  languages,  should 
beoTeoch  ■  kind  as  literal  translation  could  not 
dooompoae  7 

On  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry,  however,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reaider  to  bishop 
Ixiwth*8  work  already  mentioned,  and  to  that 
ahortar,  but  moat  luminous  discourse  on  this 
■object,  prefixed  to  the  same  excellent  author*s 
translation  of  Isaiah. 

Moral  philosophy  in  its  truest  and  noblest 
■enaBi  is  to  be  found  in  ewerj  part  of  the  Scrip- 
toree.  Revealed  religion  being,  in  fact,  that  *day 
rariag  flom  on  high,*  of  whose  happy  effects  the 
Pagan  philosophers  had  no  knowledge,  and  the 
want  or  which  thev  were  always  endeavouring 
to  Bopply  by  artificial  but  most  delusive  contri- 
vances, oat  the  portion  of  the  sacred  volume 
which  ifl  moBt  diatinctly  appropriated  to  this  sub- 
ject are  the  books  of  Eccfesiastes  and  Proverbs. 
in  the  fbrmer  of  these,  amid  some  difficult  pas- 
sagea,  obeenrod  to  us  by  our  ignorance  of  an- 
cient nations  and  manners,  there  are  some  of  the 
deepest  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  all  things 
earthly,  and  on  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
sincere  religion,  in  order  to  our  ease  and  happi- 
ness, that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  man.  It 
asserts  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  whicli 
some  have  supposed  the  Jews  ignorant,  in  terms 
the  moBt  nnequi vocal.  *  Then  shall  the  dust  re- 
turn to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  tpirit  shall 
return  to  Ood  who  gave  it.''  And  it  ends  with  a 
corollary  to  which  every  human  heart  ought  to 
reepond,  beeanse  all  just  reflections  lead  to  it — 
*  Let  ns  hear  the  oonduaion  of  the  whole  mat- 
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ter ;  fbar  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for 
this  is  the  whole  of  man. — For  God  will  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thin^,  whether  it  be  good,  (y  whether  it  be  evil.* 
The  Proverbs  are  an  invaluable  summary  of 
every  species  of  practical  wisdom.  Tlio  first 
nine  chapters  bein^  a  discourse  on  true  wisdom, 
that  is,  sincere  religion,  as  a  principle,  and  the 
remainder  a  sort  of  magazine  of  all  its  varied 
parts,  civil,  social,  domestic,  and  personal,  in 
this  world ;  together  with  clear  and  beautiful 
intimations  of  happiness  in  a  life  to  copic  As 
for  example : — *  The  path  of  tlie  just  is  as  a 
shining  light  which  shmeth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.*  Here,  one  of  the  most  delight* 
ful  objects  in  nature,  the  advancing  dawn  or  the 
morning,  is  educed  as  an  emblem  of  that  grow- 
ing  comfort  and  cheerfulness  which  inseparably 
attend  a  life  of  piety.  What  then,  by  inevitable 
analogy,  is  that  perfect  day  in  which  it  is  made 
to  terminate,  but  the  eternal  happiness  of  heaven  ? 
Both  these  books,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Psalms,  have  this  suitable  peculiarity  to  the  pre. 
sent  occasion,  that  they  issued  from  a  royal  pen. 
They  contain  a  wisdom,  truly,  wliich  belongs  to 
all ;  but  they  jilso  have  much  in  them  which 
peculiarly  concerns  those,  who,  by  providential 
destination,  are  shepherds  of  the  people.  The 
101st  psalm,  in  particular,  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  abridged  manual  for  princes,  especially 
in  the  choice  of  their  company. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 
The  Holy  Seriptures.~~The  New  Testament 

The  biographic  part  of  the  New  Testament 
is  above  all  human  estimation,  because  it  C(»- 
tains  the  portraiture  of  *  him  in  whom  dwells- 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.* — If  it  were,, 
therefore,  our  hard  lot  to  say  what  individoal 
part  of  the  Scriptures  we  should  wish  to  rescue 
from  an  otherwise  irreparable  destruction,  ought 
it  not  to  bo  that  part  which  describes  to  us  the 
conduct  and  preserves  to  us  the  instructions  of: 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh  7  Worldly  Christians 
have  affected  sometimes  to  prefer  the  Gospel  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nfiw  Testament,  on  the  intimated 
ground  that  our  Saviour  was  a  less  severe  pre- 
ceptor, and  more  of  a  mere  moralist  than  his  in- 
spired  followers,  whose  writings  make  up  the 
sequel  of  the  New  Testament  But  never  sure- 
ly was  there  a  grosser  delusion.  If  the  object 
be  to  probe  the  heart  of  man  to  the  centre ;  to 
place  before  him  the  terrors  of  that  Grod,  who  to 
the  wicked  *  is  a  consuming  fire  ;*  to  convince 
him  of  that  radical  change  which  must  take 
place  in  his  whole  nature,  of  that  total  conquest 
which  he  must  gain  over  the  world  and  him- 
self, before  he  can  be  a  true  subject  of  the  Mes- 
8iah*8  spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  of  the  desperate 
disappointment  which  must  finally  await  all 
who  rest  in  the  mere  profession,  or  even  the 
plausible  outside  of  Chriittiaoity ;  it  is  fVom  our 
Lord's  discourses  that  wo  shall  find  the  most  re- 
sistless means  of  accomplishing  each  of  these, 
awfully  important  purposes. 

To  the  willing  disciple  our  Savioar  is  in< 
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deed  the  ffentleit  of  inetracton ;  to  the  ccmtrite 
penitent  he  is  the  most  cheering  of  ocMnibrtcrs ; 
to  wcaknen  he  is  meet  encouraging.;  to  infirmi- 
ty, unspeakably  indulgent ;  to  grief  or  distress 
of  whatever  sort,  he  is  a  pattern  of  tenderness. 
Bat  in  all  he  says  or  does,  he  has  one  invariable 
object  in  view,  to  which  all  the  rest  is  but  sub- 
servient He  lived  and  taught,  he  died  and  rose 
again,  for  this  one  end,  that  he  migiit  *  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works*  His  uni- 
Ibrm  declarations  therefore,  arc — *  Ye  cannot 
eervc  Gdd  and  Mammon. — Where  your  treasure 
is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.* — *  If  thy  right 
eye  oflfend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from 
thee.*  *  Except  a  man  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me,  be  cannot  be 
my  disciple.* 

To  corrupt  human  nature  tlieae  lessons  can 
never  be  made  engaging.  Their  object  is  to 
conquer,  and  finally  to  eradicate  that  corrup- 
tion. To  indulge  it,  therefore,  in  any  instance, 
is  wholly  to  reject  them ;  since  it  is  not  with 
particular  vices  that  Christ  contends,  nor  will 
he  be  satisfied  with  particular  virtues.  But  he 
calls  us,  indispensably  to  a  itate  of  minJ,  which 
contains,  as  in  a  root  or  principle,  all  possible 
virtue,  and  which  avoidn,  with  equally  sincere 
detestation,  every  species  of  evil.  But  to  human 
nature  itselfj  as  distinct  from  its  depravity,  to 
native  taste,  sound  discriminating  sense,  just 
and  delicate  feeling,  comprehensive  judgment, 
profound  humility,  and  genuine  magnanimity 
of  mind,  no  teacher  upon  this  earth  ever  so 
adapted  himself  In  his  incxliaustible  imagery, 
his  appropriate  use  of  all  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life,  his  embodying  the  deepest  wisdom 
in  the  plainest  allegories,  and  making  familiar 
occurrences  the  vehicle  of  most  momentous  in- 
struction, in  the  dignified  case,  with  which  he 
utters  the  profoundcst  truthn,  the  majestic  se- 
Terity  which  he  manifests  where  hollow  hypo- 
crisy, narrow  bigotry,  unfeeling  selfishness,  or 
any  clearly  deliberate  vice  called  forth  his  holy 
indignation :  in  these  characters  wc  recognise 
the  purest,  and  yet  most  popular,  the  most  awful, 
and  yet  the  most  amiable  of  all  instructors.  And 
when  wc  read  the  Gospels  with  rightly  prepared 
hearts,  we  see  him  with  our  mind's  eye,  as  he 
actually  was  in  this  world,  scarce  less  effectu- 
ally than  those  who  lived  and  conversed  with 
him.  We  too,  *  behold  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  full  of  grace 
and  truth!* 

The  acts  of  the  Apostles  belong  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  biographic  class.  Where  the  matter 
of  a  work  is  of  the  deepest  moment  the  more 
agreeabieness  of  its  manner  is  of  less  impor- 
tance. But  where  a  striking  provision  has  been 
made  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  benefit,  it  would 
be  intrratitude  as  well  as  insensibility  not  to  no- 
tice it.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  a  reader  of 
taste,  not  to  be  delighted  with  the  combination 
of  excellences,  which  this  short  but  most  cvont- 
i\il  narrative  exhibits.  Nothing  but  clearness 
and  accuracy  appear  to  be  aimed  at,  yet  every 
thing  which  can  give  interest  to  such  a  work  is 
attained.  Neither  Xenophon  nor  Cssar  could 
Ntand  a  comparison  with  it.  St.  Luke  in  this 
piece  has  seen  every  thing  so  clearly  has  un 


derstood  it  to  folly,  and  haa  espraMad  ilMi^ 
positely,  as  to  need  only  a  almpla  randerJaid' 
nia  own  exact  words  in  order  to  hia  havia|,ia 
every  language,  the  air  of  an  oripnaL 

The  eputoUrj  part  of  the  New  TealaBflati^ 
perhaps,  that  with  which  the  generaliUof  fni 
era  are  feast  aceuainied.  Swne  proww  to  h 
discouraged  by  tjie  intricacy  of  the  sense,  ptitk 
culariy  in  the  writinffs  of  Sl  PanI ;  and  olhm 
fairly  acknowledge  that  they  ooooeive  thk  put 
of  the  Scripture  to  be  of  leas  moment,  as  bii^ 
chiefly  occupied  in  obsolete  controveraies  ^eca. 
liar  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  wnttHi, 
consequently  uninteresting  to  us.  Though  oir 
limits  do  not  admit  of  a  particular  reply  to  thon 
unfounded  prejudices,  yet  we  cannot  £srbiBr» 
gretting,  what  appears  to  be  a  lamentable  i^ao. 
ranee  of  the  nature  and  design  of  ChriMMulj, 
which  distinguishes  our  times,  and  which  ni 
given  rise  to  botli  Uiese  suppositions.  Tbtf,Ui 
example,  who  regard  religion  but  as  a  meet  M^ 
limated  system  of  morality,  and  look  for  nolkii|| 
in  the  Scripture  but  rules  of  moral  condnct,  mt 
necessarily  feel  themselves  at  a  stand,  wfaa 
something  infinitely  deeper  seems  to  pressBt  it- 
self befi>rc  them.  But  ifit  were  first  fully  knem, 
what  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles  aclHllr 
was,  their  sentiments  wcnild  soon  become  iam. 
ligible.  They  treat  of  Christianity  as  an  inwui 
principle  still  more  than  as  a  rule  of  cendiHL 
They  by  no  means  neglect  the  latter ;  but  the 
former  is  their  leading  object.  In  strict  ob> 
servance  of  that  maxim,  so  variously  givea  by 
their  divine  master — *  Make  the  tree  good  lad 
its  fruit  will  be  good.* — They  accordiDgly  d^ 
scribe  a  process,  which,  in  order  to  real  good* 
ness,  must  take  place  in  the  depths  of  the  Eiiit 
They  detect  a  root  of  evil  which  disqtudifisi 
man  for  all  real  virtue,  and  deprives  him  of  iD 
real  happiness.  And  they  describe  an  infloeoce 
proceeding  from  God  himself^  through  a  ifivine 
Mediator,  ready  to  be  communicated  to  all  whs 
seek  it,  by  which  this  evil  nature  is  overoome, 
and  a  holy  and  heavenly  nature  formed  in  its 
room.  They  describe  this  change  as  taking 
place  by  means  of  the  truths  and  nets  revealeo 
m  the  (vospcl,  impressing  themselves  by  ths 
power  of  God*s  holy  Spirit  upon  the  mind  and 
heart ;  in  conscqaence  of  which  new  desires, 
new  tastes,  new  powers,  and  new  poraoits  loe- 
ceed.  Things  temporal  sink  down  into  oom- 
plete  subordination,  to  things  eternal ;  and  lo- 
premc  love  to  God  and  unfeigned  charity  to 
man,  become  the '  nioster  passions  of  the  sooL 
These  are  the  subjects  which  are  chiefly  dwelt 
on  in  the  Epistles,  and  they  will  always  in  i 
measure  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not 
*  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it*  Even  ia 
many  human  pursuits,  actual  practice  is  indif- 
pensable  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  prin 
ciplos. 

If  this  be  a  fair  state  of  the  case,  ought  we  vol 
to  study  these  portions  of  Scripture  with  an  at 
tention  suitable  to  their  acknowfedged  depth, 
instead  of  attempting  to  force  a  meaning  upon 
them,  at  the  expense  of  common  sense,  in  order 
to  make  them  seem  to  correspond  with  our  su 
perficial  religion  ?  Should  we  not  rather  endea- 
vour to  bring  our  religion  to  a  conformity  with 
their  olain  and  literal  import  ?    Such  attempts. 
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J  aadt,  woiiU  moii  fife  dammen  to  the 
■idiinleirfiiH :  and  a  more  then  pfailoeophic 
■wnaieliMjr^eB  well  ■■  a  more  then  hiimaii  eaer- 
fy,  worid  be  fimnd  there,  where  ell  before  hid 
HHned  perpleied  end  obeoure.— We  do  mit, 
hoarever,  deny,  that  the  Epietlea  ooDtain  more 
liftiiumje  thaD  Che  Goepele  to  Jewiah  cnetoraa, 
■ad  to  a  variety  of  local  and  temporary  dreum- 
ttancwB  net  weU  nndentood  by  ua.  Yet,  thouah 
written  to  individual  men,  and  to  particuuir 
ehnrdiea ;  not  only  general  inference*,  applica- 
ble to  na  may  be  drawn  fiom  particular  initruc 
tiona,  hat  by  means  of  them,  the  most  important 
doctiinee  are  oilen  pointedly  exhibited. 

Where  this  truly  Christian  discernment  is 
Mnreiaid,  it  will  be  evident  how  much  it  softens 
und  ealarfes  the  heart !  how  it  eztonds  and  il- 
nminatea  the  mental  view !  how  it  quickens  and 
iiiTigoratee  the  feeling !  how  it  fits  the  mind  for 
al  «Boa  altending'  to  Uie  minutest,  and  compre. 
hMidinjy  the  vaatest  things  I  In  short,  how  pure, 
*^  '^  vue,  how  disinterested;  how  heavenly, — we 
almost  eaid  how  morally  omnipotent  it  makes 
nmnlete  votary ! 
On  thia  head  we  will  add  but  one  remark 
ESven  through  the  medium  of  a  transla- 
we  obeerve  a  remar kaUe  difference  of  man- 
ia the  apostolic  writers. — There  is  indeed  a 
vary  elooe  resemblance  between  the  views  and 
topiee  of  St  Paul  and  St  Peter,  though  with 
■iwh  diflbrence  of  style.  But  St  James  and 
St  John  differ  from  both  these,  and  fhim  each 
«tfMr«  aa  much  as  any  writers  could,  who  agree 
aordially  in  one  general  end.  The  Christian 
^liloKiphar  will  be  able  to  account  for  this  dif- 
Mrenot  by  ila  obvious  correspondence  with  what 
he  BOne  inily  in  natural  tempera.  In  St  John 
hi  will  disoover  the  cast  and  turn  of  a  sublimely 
smtemplative  mind,  penetrating  the  inmost 
iprii^  of  mora!  action,  and  viewing  the  heart 
u  aloDe  oecored  and  perfected  by  an  habitual 
ttnl  nvorenoe  to,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  com- 
I— aion  Viith  the  Father  of  spirits.*  In  St  James 
hi  will  nee  the  remarks  of  a  plain  and  more 
prwBliaal  mind,  vigilantly  guarding  against  the 
Ineiita  nnd  dangers  of  the  world,  and  somewhat 
ipsJooi  leet  speculation  should,  in  any  instance, 
Iw  OHde  a  pretext  for  negligence  in  practice. 
And  laitly,  he  will  perhaps  recognise  in  St 
Kud,  that  powerful  character  of  mind,  which, 
beinaf  nader  the  influence  of  no  particular  tem- 
pBTt  but  poMOising  each  in  its  full  strength,  and 
ill  in  dne  temperament,  gives  no  colouring  to 
MMj  objnet  but  what  it  actually  possesses,  pur- 
snoi  Mioh  valuable  end  in  strict  proportion  to 
ifes  wnrth,  and  varies  its  self-directed  course,  in 
compliance  with  no  attraction,  but  that  of  truth, 
jf  fltnew,  and  of  utility.  In  such  a  variety, 
thiai,  he  will  find  a  new  evidence  to  the  truth  of 
ChriitiAnitj,  which  is  thus  alike  attested  by  wit- 
anwe  the  moot  diversified ;  and  he  will,  with 
homble  gratitude,  adore  that  condescending  wis- 
dom  and  goodness,  which  has  thus,  within  the 
saoriid  velame  itself,  recognised,  and  even  pro- 
vided fbr,  those  distinctions  of  the  human  mind, 
&r  which  weak  mortals  are  so  unwilling  to  make 
allowanee  in  eaeh  other. 

Ttm  pfrahetic  port  is  mentioned  last,  because 
it  peouUarfy  extends  itself  through  the  whole  of 
the  divine  volume.    It  commences  with  the  first  | 


encooragin^  promise  which  was  given  to  man 
after  the  primeval  transgression,  and  it  ocenMSi 
the  last  portion  of  the  Now  Testament  It  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  that  in  a  reveli^ 
tion  from  the  sovereign  of  all  events,  the  fiituie 
designs  of  Providence  should  be  so  far  intimated, 
as  clearly  to  evince  a  more  than  human  fore, 
ai^ht  and  by  consequence  a  divine  origin.  It 
might  also  have  been  thought  probable,  that 
thne  prophedes  shonld  embrace  so  extended  a 
series  of  ftiture  occurrences,  as  to  provide  ftr 
successive  confirmations  of  the  revelation,  by 
snccessive  fulfilments  of  the  predictions.  And 
lastly,  it  might  be  thought  reasonable,  that  while 
auch  intimationa  should  be  suffidently  clear  to 
be  explained  b^  the  actual  event,  they  should 
not  be  so  explicit  as  to  gratify  curiof  ity  respect- 
ing  future  contingencies ;  such  an  antldpation 
of  events  being  cfearly  unsuitable  to  that  kind 
of  moral  government  under  which  the  author  of 
our  nature  has  placed  ns. 

It  is  conceived  that  such  predsely  are  the  cha- 
racters of  those  predictions  which  are  so  nume- 
rons  in  the  Scripture.  They  pdnt  to  a  continued 
succession  of  great  occurrences ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, with  such  scattered  rays  of  light,  as  to  fur- 
nish few  materials  for  premature  speculation. 
Even  to  the  prophet  himsdf  the  prospect  is  pro- 
bably enveloped  in  a  deep  mist,  which  while  ho 
looks  intently,  seems  for  a  short  space  to  open, 
and  to  present  before  him  certain  grand  objects, 
whose  fleeting  appearsnces  he  imperfecily  catch- 
es, but  whoM  connexion  with,  or  remotenesH 
from,  each  other  he  has  not  suificient  light  to 
distinguish. 

These  remarka,  however,  apply  most  strictly 
to  proi^ecies  of  remote  events.-— When  nearer 
ocourrenoes  are  fi>retold,  whether  relating  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  or  to  the  countries  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, there  is  often  a  surprising  deamess, 
as  if  in  these  cases,  the  intention  was  to  direct 
conduct  for  the  present,  as  well  as  confirm  faith 
by  the  result  And  in  a  few  important  instances, 
even  distant  futurity  is  so  distinctly  contem- 
plated, as  to  make  such  predictions  a  psrmanent, 
and  to  every  candid  reader,  an  inefragable  evi- 
dence, that  a  volume  so  undeniably  andent,  and 
yet  so  unequivocally  predictive,  can  be  no  other 
than  divine. 

Of  this  last  class  of  prophedes,  as  most  di- 
rectly interesting,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  point 
out  the  following  striking  examples. — ^The  de- 
nunciation by  Moses  of  what  should  be  the  final 
fate  of  the  Jews,  in  case  of  obstinate  disobedi- 
ence.*— Isaiah's  astonishing  picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings, death,  and  subsequent  triumph  of  the 
Redeemer  r^  a  prediction  upon  which  every  kind 
of  sophistry  has  been  tried  in  vaio.  The  dream 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  Daniel's  interpreta- 
tion ;t  a  prophecy  which  contains  in  it  an  abso- 
lute demonstratbn  of  revealed  religion.  Daniel's 
own  vision  of  the  four  empires,  and  of  that  divine 
one  which  should  succeed  them.^  His  amazing 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  woeks,||  which,  however 
involved  in  obscurity  as  to  niceties  of  chronolu 
gy,  is  in  clearness  of  prediction  a  standing  mi 
racle ;  its  fulfilment  in  tho  death  of  the  Messiah 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  being  as  self 


*  DeuL  zzviii. 
§  Daaiel»  vii; 


t  Inaiah.  liil. 
I'  Dsniei,  is. 


t  Daniel,  ii 
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•Yident  as  that  Cesar  meant  to  reoord  his  own 
actions  in  hu  Commentaries.  To  these  I  woold 
add,  lastly,  that  wonderfal  representation  of  the 
papal  tyranny  in  the  Apocalypse,*  which,  how- 
ever, involving  some  obscure  circumstances,  is 
nevertheless  so  luminous  an  instance  as  to  pre- 
dnde  the  possibility  of  evasion.  Tho  extreme 
justness  of  the  statement  respecting  papal  Rome  * 
must  force  itself  on  every  mind  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  usual  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  and  with  the  authentic  facts  of  eccle- 
siastical history. 

Among  circumstantial  prophecies  of  near 
events  may  be  reckoned  Jbremiah's  prediction 
of  the  Ukmg  of  Babylon,t  by  the  king  of  the 
Modes,  on  which  the  history  of  the  event,  as 
given  by  Xonophon  in  the  Cyropedia,  is  thO'best 
possible  comment  The  prophecy  of  the  fall  of 
l^re  in  £aekiel,t  in  which  there  is  the  most  re- 
markable detail  of  the  matter  of  ancient  com- 
merce  that  is  perhaps  to  be  any  where  found. 
JBut  of  all  such  prophecies,  that  of  our  Saviour, 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  given 
in  repeated  parables  and  express  denunciations, 
is  most  deeply  worthy  the  aitention  of  the  Chris- 
tian  reader. 

A  question  has  been  started  among  scholara 
respecting  the  double  sense  of  prophecy ;  but  it 
seems  astonishing  to  any  plain  reader  of  the  Bt- 
Ue  how  it  could  ever  become  a  matter  of  doubt 
— What  can  be  more  likely,  for  instance,  than 
that  some  present  event  in  which  David  was  in- 
terested, perhaps  his  inauguration,  suggested  to 
him  the  subject  of  the  second  psalm  7  Vet  what 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  he  describes  a 
dominion  infinitelv  beyond  what  can  be  attri- 
buted  to  any  earthly  potentate  7  The  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  being,  in  its 
most  leading  parts,  a  prefiguration  of  the  chris. 
tian  dispensation  and  tho  most  celebrated  per- 
sons, as  well  as  events,  being  typical  of  what 
was  to  come,  the  prophetic  spirit  could  not  easily 
contemplate  the  typo  without  being  carried  for- 
ward to  its  completion.  And,  therefore,  in  al- 
most every  case  of  the  kind  tho  more  remote  ob- 
ject draws  the  attention  of  the  prophet  as  if  in- 
sensibly, from  the  nearer, — the  greatness  of  the 
one  naturally  eclipsing  the  comparative  little- 
ness of  the  other.  This  occurs  in  such  a  num- 
ber of  instances  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent charactere  of  prophecy. 

We  shall  conclude  the  subject  with  observing 
on  that  over-ruling  Providence  which  took  care 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
be  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  before 
the  original  dialect  became  obscure,  by  which 
means,  not  only  a  most  important  preparation 
was  made  for  the  fuller  manifestation  which 
was  to  follow ;  but  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  all  important  instances,  was  so  unequivocally 
fixed,  as  to  furnish  both  a  guide  for  the  learned 
Christian  in  after- t'mes,  and  a  means  of  con- 
fVonting  Jewish  misrepresentations  with  the  in- 
disputable acknowledgments  of  earlier  Jews, 
better  used  to  the  language,  and  uninfluenced 
by  any  prejudice.  And,  may  we  add,  that  the 
chmoe  of  the  Greek  for  tho  original  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  less  worthy  of  at- 

*  Cbap.  ivii.  t  Jeremiah  1.  and  li.  , 

I  EseUel  xxvi.  and  zxvii.  1 


tcntico  7    By  that  wim  and  _  ^_ 

ment  every  fineanacot  and  aWry  poiat  iT^ 
divine  religioB  has  aoqnirad  an  imperiteb 
charaotsr ;  sinee  the  learnad  liava  rngtmi,  Ihst 
no  language  is  so  capable  of  ezpraasiBg-flSRy 
minute  dutinctioa  and  ahade  of  thoapt  ■) 
fbeling ,  or  is  so  incapable  of  evw  heflemiag  an. 
vocal :  the  works  which  hate  beca  eoamsi  it 
it,  ensuring  its  being  atndied  to  the  ead  af  thi 
world. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 


On  the  a(m$e  of  termt. — . 
tion. — Zeal  for  rtligiou*  epimimu 
religion. 


no/n^^ 


To  guard  the  mind  from  prejndiee  is  aei 
portantpartofaroyaledacatioii*  Names  j 
the  world.  They  carry  away  opiDica, 
character,  and  determine  practiee. 
therefore,  are  of  more  importance  than  vt  m 
aware.  We  are  apt  to  bring  the  qoality  imm 
to  the  standard  which  the  name  establiiAii^Ml 
our  practice  rarely  rises  higher  than  the 
term  which  we  use  when  we  apeak  of  it 

The  abuse  of  terms  has  at  aJl  times 
evil.  To  enumerate  only  a  fhw  instaneWi  Wi 
do  not  presume  to  decide  on  the  meaame  whkk 
gave  birth  to  the  clamour,  when  we  aasBrt,  Ail 
m  the  progress  of  that  clamour,  greater  ndna 
haa  seldom  been  offered  to  language  than  ia  tti 
forced  union  of  the  two  terma,  laSerifmaiFm 
petty,*  A  conjunction  of  tsordlff,  by  nm  wis 
were,  at  the  same  time  labouring  to  disjaia  tti 
thinge.  If  liberty,  in  their  sense,  had  beeartlk 
blished,  property  would  have  had  an  cad,  sr  i^ 
ther  would  have  been  tranafbrred  to  thoaa^  whi^ 
in  securing  what  they  termed  ikeir  libo^, 
would  have  made  over  to  themselves  that  fi^ 
perty,  in  the  pretended  dofonce  of  which  Che  eit 
cry  was  made.  At  a  more  recent  period,  thi 
term  equality  has  been  substituted  ftr  that  of 
property.  The  word  was  altered,  bat  the 
ciple  retained.  And,  as  the  precediuf  c 
for  liberty  was  only  a  plausible  cover  & ; 
property  change  bands,  so  it  baa  of  bte  hsa 
tacked  to  equality,  with  a  view  to  make 


change  hands.  Thus,  terms  the  moot  popihr 
and  imposing,  have  been  uniformly  osed  asfks 
Mratch-words  of  tumult,  plunder,  and  smtuhsi 

But  the  abuse  of  terms,  and  eapedaDy  fhv 
unnecessary  adoption,  is  not  always  Kontsd  li 
the  vulgar  and  the  mischievous.  It  wars  Is  bi 
wished  that  those  persons  of  a  better  cast,  vbo 
are  strenuous  in  counteracting  the  evib  thsB- 
selves,  would  never  naturalise  any  terms  wUek 
convey  revolutionary  ideas.  In  En^and,alhM^ 
let  us  have  no  civic  honours,  no  ergaaisafisa  of 
plans. 

There  are  perhaps  fow  words  which  the  ram 
ing  practice  has  more  warped  flrom  its  kfili- 
matc  meaning  and  ancient  ussge  thaa  tbe  term 
proud.  Let  us  try  whether  Johnson^  definitiaa 
sanctions  the  adopted  use. — *  Prood,*  Mys  thit 
accurate  philok)gist,  *  means,  c/efsd  taMfifc| 
dmring—pretumpttumt  esfffafsffsai,*  Iba  M 
*  By  Wilkes,  and  his  Ihetloa: 
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Vat  da  va  Dot  coaliniulU  haar,  not  marclj  Un  monlitj,  have  fbandad  Oicm  on  ■  men  worldljr 

jawiulut  ud  the  pamptilelocr,  but  Iha  IcguU-  principle,  we  commonly  kc  it  tnipla7*d,  not  in 

IV  uhI  IIm  onlot,  Mgca  who  give  law,  nut  to  it*  own  distinct  and  liniiled   moaning,  but,  on 

A*  Und  oolr,  but  to  the  language,  uiing  the  the  coDlTary , -~  ~  —'--■- i- -  .•   .   

lann  ■uloaiMl;,   in   as   *■ ■-'-    ■— -■ 


'Tbmf  *n  proad  to  ack  Dour  ledge, '  proud  Is  con-    which  frame  at  once 


^. —    henaii'o  piiaciplo  of  elevated,  yet  rational  piotj. 


1   or  the   hBail.relI   langu^o   of  lial  charaeteriitie  orChriitian  conduct. 
intitudl  lot  ■  dalirerance  oi  a  victory,  we  hear         It  ia  necaiaarj  alao  to  appriK  thoae  whoM 

«r  *«  proud  day,'  'apioud  ciicomataace,' — 'a  minda  we  ara  Torniing,  that  when  they  wiah  to 

ftood  evant,'  thiu  laiainf  to  (be  dignity  of  vir-  inquire  ioLo  (he  character)  of  men,  it  ii  of  im 

tat,  m,  term  to  which  leiicogripherji  and  moial-  portinca  to  aacertain  the  principle!  of  liim  who 

iito  bava  umaied  an  odious,  and  divlnei  ao  un.  gives  the  character,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 

tkriatian  WDse.     If  pride  be  thus  enrolled  in  knowledge  of  him  or  whom   the  chitnclfr  i* 

Ibm  liat  of  Tirtuea,  must  not  humility  by  a  natu-  given.     To  eien)pliry  this  rcmirk  by  the  terra 

l»I  cnn— qnanca  be  turned  over  to  the  catalogue  enthusiasm.     While  the   wise  and  temperate 

•T  viiMat    If  pride  was  made  lor  man,  has  not  Christian  deptncales  enthusiasoi  as  hiefaly  par. 

the  Kbla  aaaertad  a  falsehood  ?  njcioua,  even  when  he  hopes  it  may  be  booesl — 

In  Iha  mga  which  sueeeeded  to  the  raforma.  jnstly  ascribing  it  to  a  perturbed  and  unsound. 


■as'  and  ■  practical  piety'  were  the  or  at  least,  an  orar  eager  and  weak  mind — the 
aaployad  by  divines  when  tltey  would  io.  irreligious  man,  who  hates  piety,  wfaen  he  (ao- 
;■  thai  Goodnct  which  ia  suiuble  to  Chiii-    cica  he  only  halfs  fanaticism,  applies  Iha  lerdt 


'ery  religious  persoo,  bovev 
>r  however  correct  hia  conducL 
■aaaeribad  standard.  But  those  very  terms  be-  Bui  even  he  who  is  far  from  remarkable  tor 
■g  vahappily  naad,  dnriog  the  usurpation,  as  pious  ardon,  may  incur  the  atigma  of  enlhn- 
■aaks  to  OOTOI  the  worst  purposes,  became,  no.  siaem,  when  he  happens  to  come  under  the  cen> 
im  CfciflM.  ajHtlMti  of  ridicule  and  reproach  ;  snre  of  one  who  juque*  himself  on  still  greater 
Mri  wanauppoaad  to  imply  hypocrisy  and  ftlie  latitude  of  sentiment  Thus,  he  who  profena* 
■Mtooefc  And  when,  in  a  aubaequcnt  period,  to  believe  in  'tjie  only  begotten  Soil  of  God  aa 
aaaoaj  Tuanmnil  her  reign,  and  virtue  waa  in  glory  equal  with  tbe  Father,'  will  be  deemed 
daaMtMuocad,  and  religion  respected  :  yet  mere  an  cnlhusiasi  by  him  who  embraces  the  chilling 
daaamm  waa  loo  alien  substituted  for  religious  doctrinae  of  Bocinus.  And  we  have  beard,  ai 
iBWU,  DOT  waathcre  such  a  general  superiority  if  it  were  no  uncommon  thing,  of  a  French  phi- 
la  tba  draad  ofeanaure,  as  was  sullcient  to  re-  loaopher  of  the  highest  claai,  accounting  lua 
Mora  tha  om  of  terms,  which  hjpocriey  had  friend  ttRptu/enalifue,  merely  beeaosetlw  lat. 
ifcMad.  and  linaDtiouanet*  derided.*  ter  hsd  some  ntpicim  that  there  was  ■  God. 
iDdifiraana  ia  aoma  auumed  the  name  of  In  fact  we  may  apply  to  entfauiiaim,  what  haa 
■idaration,  and  nal  in  uthen  grew  oool,  or  waa  been  said  on  another  occasion  : 
lAaniiiil  to  appear  warm.  The  standard  of  Ian-  ^^i,  k)„„',  ni,  Hnnh— At  York  'liinn  ito  Tweed 
gWga  waa  either  let  down  to  aecommodsle  it-  in  BbiiIsiiiI  ai  ihe  Oitadri :  and  il«n, 
■ITM  tbe  Blandard  of  practice,  or  piety  itself        At  OnsulaoJ.  llcmtila 

^iSi?j**?"  °*^  '"""rj-u'"  •^'''"  i^  '"  V*""  Bal  it  may  be  asked,  baa  reUgioui  cnthniioam. 
MbliWad  phraMolog^  'Thus,  morality,  for  .ft„  all,  no  definite  meaning  7  or  are  religioi; 
n^Dca,  which  heretolbra,  had  only  been  uaed  ,„ j  ^  ,„„  „  „^^^,  ,ij|^j  (^.t  „«  clirly 
^«arrprop.ily)uononame.mong.tmany,  distinctive  line  can  be  drawn  between  themT 
■  "«*5  =?"'''«'■  now  tagan  to  be  erect-  q^^  ^  ^^^  „^,  „^i„,„j  ,,i^^,  ha.  told  as. 


«d  ialB  (be  aidiuive  term.     The  term  itself  ii 


'enlhuaiasm  iiakindofei 


;.    -_.     «l**r"'-  ^"i"''  v'V''-  "-*"  "rT  "I  'h«'  »ope"titi.,n  is  the  excess,  not  only  of 

l^aeUdDpto  the  rectitude  which  it  implies!  da,o,i™.i,u,of„ligion  in  general.'    Astranga 

kDl.  paitlj  from  lU  having  been  antecedently  d^(i„iii„„  ,     f„  „[;,t  j,  dJ,u,ion;  „d  ^h.t'i. 

Dead  to  aqwaaa  the  pa<an  .irlue. ;  partly  from  „,[  -^  jf  „^  ,„^  be  in  earneat  in  them 

ila  haeini  baan  set  np  by  modern  phi lo*.phor*,  ^jj^^,  h„„ding  our  rationality,  which,  how- 

aaoppoaadlnltepeculiargrace.orChn.Uai.ily,  „„„„,,  be   ih?  case,  if  this  definition  were 

M|dooi»a«mayconvertodbythom.ntoanin.  ,^u„^  ,     For  if  the  eicess  of  devotion  wer. 

alnunanl  fcr  decrying  religion  j  and  partly  be-  ,„thuiia.m,and  the  excuse  of  religion  were  an. 

eaaaa  many  who  profiiss  lo  write  theories  of  p,„iiti„n,  j,  „^]i  ftHow,  that  to  advance  in 
either  would  be  to  approximate  to  fanaticism. 

tltiSS^'u^fTS^SV^ri'^iifTu.  Of  """■  *"  *»"  "i'^''  '»  ""'"  ""if  menld 

ttSlapiiMseiMnta,oramofenpFn antral orrrlirioB,  sanity,  must  li-ten  with  caution  to  the  apotlolic 

ttaadailatihe  Mnn  rsitn  of  queca  Mary,    Noiliini  precept, of  ^TDirinf  io  grace. 

KS2.?SSSSiffi"rn."i;S?S'^ra'.3Jf!:  B"^  "i'l;  -i'  •'"f.  '-pf'^i,'"  «:■  *"'■?■' ""' 

taatiae&naalialluniwiilironfhsoelcir.    TJinn  this  we  not  justly  question  whelhcrlhcn  can  be  such 

trf  Am^M  IkeBcMswerr  Ateri:  inihlsb>r  aim  aaii-  a  thing  aa  an  cxceu  of  either  devotion  or  reli> 

*M|k  aim  ■■'  l*^r.    Rellfioa.  BKa  took  (V»h  "1^'  aarioaaly  suppose  that  any  otio  can  be  too 

iattoeasH  orbURianltrwiibii>cna»d  B^andiK-  we  use  a  Saniuago  of  this  apparent  import,  wa 

SL,!iS::iS.rtSrdr:5:.i'iSiriri:':?e  »l-.y.«mc^veUieide.or£S.spurioa.inW. 

II Lljai  iiwiiiJ  llir  '* ---■—  -■ — -r  miiture,  or  injudiciooa  mode  of  exarciaa.    Bd* 
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when  we  confine  our  thonffhtt  to  the  principle 
itwlf,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  we  can  become 
too  predominant, — to  be  too  virtuoos,  being  just 
as  inconceivable  as  to  be  too  happy. 

Now  if  this  he  true  ofanysing'leTirtne,  moat 
it  not  hold  equally  good  respecting  the  parent 
principle  of  all  virtue  ? — ^What  is  religion,  or 
devotion  (for  when  we  speak  of  cither,  as  a 
principle,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  synonymc  of  the  other) 
but  the  *  BO  loving  what  Qod  has  commanded, 
and  desiring  what  he  has  promised,  as  that, 
among  the  sundry  and  manifold  changes  of  the 
world,  our  hearts  may  surely  there  be  fixed, 
where  true  joys  are  to  be  found  7*  Now  can 
there  be  excess  in  this?  We  may  doubtless 
mitundentand  God*s  commands,  and  miaeon- 
atrue  his  promises,  and,  in  cither  way,  instead 
of  attaining  that  holy  and  happy  fixedness  of 
heart,  become  the  victims  of  restless  perturba- 
t^.  But  if  there  be  no  error  in  our  apprehcn- 
sion,  can  there  be  any  excess  in  our  love  7  What 
does  God  eommaml  ?  Every  thing  that  tends  to 
jar  personal,  social,  political,  as  well  as  eternal 
well-being.  Can  wc  then  feci  too  deep  love  for 
the  sum  of  all  moral  excellence  7  But  what  docs 
God  promiae?  Guidance,  protection,  all  ncces- 
sarv  aids  and  influences   here ;  and  hcreader, 

*  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  at  his  right  hand 
for  evermore/  Can  such  blessings  as  these  be 
too  cordially  desired  ?  Amid 

The  lieartocliii  nnd  t)H>  thousand  natural  sbocki 
Which  flcjih  i»  heir  to, 

can  our  hopes  of  future  happiness  be  too  cheer- 
ing, or  our  power  of  rising  above  the  calamities 
of  mortality  be  too  habitual,  or  too  effectual  7 
Such  are  the  questions  obviously  suggested  by 
the  supposition  of  such  a  thing  as  excess  in  re- 
ligion. And  doubtless  the  answer  of  every 
serious   and   reflecting   mind  must  be,  that  in 

*  pure  and  undefiied  religion,'  in  *  loving  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  witli  all  our 
mind,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  strength, 
and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,'  the  idea  of 
exeeaa  is  as  incongruous  and  inadmissible,  as 
that  of  a  happy  liie  being  too  long,  or  of  the 
joys  of  heaven  being  less  desirable  because  tliey 
are  eternal. 

But  if,  instead  of  cultivating  and  advancing 
in  this  love  of  Grod  and  man, — instead  of  loving 
what  Grod  has  really  commanded,  and  desiring 
what  he  has  clearly  promised  in  his  holy  word, 
— this  word  bo  neglected,  and  the  suggestions 
of  an  ardent,  or  of  a  gloomy  fancy  be  su^tituted 
in  its  room,  then  the  person  becomes  in  the 
strictest  and  truest  sense,  a  fanatic ;  and  as  his 
natural  temperament  may  happen  to  he  san- 
guine or  saturnine,  he  rises  into  imaginary  rup- 
tures or  sinks  down  into  torturing  apprehen- 
sions,  and  slavish  self-inflictions. 

Here  then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  may 
discover  the  real  nature  of  both  enthusiasm  and 
superstition.  It  is  not  exeeaa  of  devotion  which 
constitutes  the  one,  nor  exeeaa  of  religion  in 
general  which  leads  to  the  other.  But  both  arc 
the  consequence  of  a  radical  miaconception  of 
'cligion.  Each  alike  implies  a  compound  of 
ignorance  and  passion ;  and  as  the  person  is 
disposed  to  hope  or  fear,  he  becomes  enthusias- 
:ical  on  the  one  hand,  or  superstitious  on  the 


other.  He  in  whom  femr  pwddmimiia,  ■ait 
naturally  mistakes  wmI  Ood  eammmfadtf  aod 
instead  of  taking  that  law  for  hk  rale,  *  whon 
•eat  ia  the  boaora  of  God,  and  whow  win  ftt 
harmony  of  the  world,**  in  a  noa*  mah»Mf 
manner,  becomea  a  law  onto  hiiaaelf,  oralti^. 
ing  obaervancea,  which  havo  noClmif  toraeaa. 
mend  them,  but  their  irkaomqiwai  or  ■—^fnffc^ 
neas;  and  acting,  as  if  the  way  to  promtlala  Ui 
Maker  were  by  tormenting  hinuelf.  Hettn  tht 
contrary,  in  whom  the  hopeful  paarions  ara  pn. 
valent,  no  less  nattarally  roiaooocsivaa  whit 
Ood  haa  promiaed  and  pleaaes  hioMelf  with  dia 
prospect,  or  persuades  himself  into  the  iaafi. 
nary  poaaession,  of  eztmordinary  inflMoeai 
and  aupematural  commnnicatioiia.  Both,  it  is 
evident,  mean  to  pursue  religioD,  hat  neitfan 
haa  BufBcient  jud^ent  to  ascertain  its  real 
nature.  Perhaps,  m  general,  some  mental  aor. 
bidness  is  at  the  bottom,  which,  when  of  Ike 
depressive  kind,  dispoaes  to  the  sqpeiaiitiuBi 
view  of  religion,  and  when,  of  the  elevaliBf 
kind,  to  the  enthusiastieaL 

Religion,  the  religion  of  the  Seriptorea,  h 
itself  an  exquisite  temperament,  in  wUeh  al 
the  virtues,  of  which  man  is  capable,  are  hn- 
moniously  blended.  He,  therefore,  who  aladiea 
the  Scriptures,  and  draws  thence  his  Idess  land 
sentiments  of  relij;ion,  takes  the  best  method  t» 
escape  both  enthusiasm  and  superstition.  Bves 
infidelity  is  no  security  against  either.  Bot  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  lor  an  inCelligeBt  «e> 
tary  of  scriptural  Christianity  to  be  m  say  ra. 
spcct  fanatical.  True  fanatics,  thecefcre,  are 
apt  to  neglect  the  Scriptures,  except  ao  &r  as 
they  can  turn  them  to  their  own  partieolar  pur* 
pose.  The  Romish  church,  for  example,  be. 
came  negligent  of  the  Scriptures,  nearly  u  pro* 
portion  as  it  became  supcrstitioas.  And  amy 
striking  instance  of  enthusiasm,  if  inquired  iiilo^ 
will  be  found  to  exemplify  the  same  derslietioB. 
In  a  word,  Christianity  is  eternal  troth,  and 
they  who  soar  ohtna  truth,  as  well  as  they  who 
sink  below  it,  equally  overlook  the  standard  bj 
which  rational  action  is  to  be  regnlalad :  where. 
as  to  adhere  steadily  to  this,  is  to  avoid  all  ex- 
tremes, and  escape,  not  only  the  tendencr  ta. 
ward  pernicious  excess,  but  any  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  it 

Did  we  accustom  ourselves  to  exact  defini- 
tions, wc  should  not  'only  call  the  disorderly 
religionist  an  enthusiast :  we  should  also  fee!, 
that  if  irrational  confldeace,  unfounded  expec- 
tations, and  assumptions  without  a  baaia,  be 
enthusiasm,  then  is  the  term  most  justly  appli- 
cable  to  the  mere  worldly  moralist.  For  does 
not  he  wildly  assume  effects  to  be  prodoeed 
without  their  proper  means,  who  looks  for  vir- 
tue without  piety,  for  happiness  without  holi- 
ness ;  for  re&rmation  without  repentance ;  for 
repentance  without  divine  assistance ;  for  divine 
assistance  without  prayer ;  and  for  acoeptanee 
with  Grod  without  regard  to  that  Mediator,  whom 
God  has  ordained  to  be  our  great  high  priest  7 

But,  while  accuracy  of  definition  is  thus  re- 
commended, let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
is  need  on  all  sides  of  exercising  a  candid  judg- 
ment    Let  not  the  conscientious  Christian  ana- 

*  Hooker's  Eoclesiaitkal  Foliiy,  eoaclosion  of  itas 
fitit  book. 
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peel,  tlMt  the  advocate  for  morality  intends  by 
tito  torn  to  depreciate  religion,  unless  it  appear 
tbat  he  makes  morality  the  root  as  well  as  the 
pftKluca  of  foodneas. — Nor  let  the  moralist, 
iiliuetj  afiections  are  less  liTely,  and  whose  yIcwu 
mn  leaa  elevated,  deem  the  religious  man  a 
fhnatic,  because  he  sometimes  adopts  the  Ian- 
ffimfe  of  Scripture  to  express  feelings  to  which 
naman  terms  are  not  always  adequate.  Wc 
inean  not  to  justify,  but  to  condemn,  as  a  gross 
delect  of  good  sense,  as  well  as  of  taste  and 
•togmiice,that  ill-conditioned  phraseology,  which, 
bj  disfignring  the  comeliness  of  piety,  Icsnons  its 
dignity,  and  injures  iia  interests.  Doubtless, 
a  gwM  understanding  cannot  bo  more  usefully 
exercised,  nor  can  the  eifccts  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion  be  better  shown,  than  in  bringing  every 
aid  of  a  aound  judgment,  and  o'cry  grace  of  a 
eorreet  stylo  into  Ac  service  of  that  divine  re- 
ligion, which  docs  not  more  contain  all  that  is 
jost  and  pure,  than  it  coalesces  with  all  that  is 
*  lovely,  and  of  good  report* 

The  too  iVequent  abuse  of  such  terms  as  mo- 
dfrefion,  candour^  toleration,  «^c.  should  be 
pmnled  out  to  those  whose  high  station  pre- 
vente  their  communication  with  the  world  at 
brge.  It  should  be  explained,  that  moderation, 
in  the  new  dictionary,  means  the  abandonment 
oTaonie  of  the  most  essential  doctrincH  of  Chri.s- 
tianiiy. — ^That  candour  in  the  same  school  of 
phUoragji^  denotes  a  latitudinarian  indifference, 
9»  to  the  comparative  merita  of  ail  religious 
ijitoins* — ^That  toleration  signifies  such  a  low 
idea  of  the  viJue  of  revealed  truth,  and  perhaps 
ench  a  doubt  even  of  its  existence,  as  makes  a 
man  eareiesa,  whether  it  be  maintained  or 
trampled  on,  vindicated  or  calumniated. — A 
toleration  oT  every  creed  generally  ends  in  an 
indifference  to  all,  if  it  docs  not  originally 
spring  from  a  disbelief  of  all.  Even  the  noble 
term  rational,  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to 
troB  religion,  ia  frcfjuontly  usod  to  strip  Chris- 
tianity of  her  highci«t  attributes  and  her  sub- 
limeat  energies,  as  if  in  order  to  be  rational, 
divine  influences  must  be  excluded.  Or,  as  if 
it  were  either  suitable  to  our  neccHKities,  or 
worthy  of  God,  that  when  ho  was  giving  *  his 
word  to  be  a  lij^ht  to  our  p«ilha,*  he  should  make 
that  light  a  kind  of  moral  moonshine,  instead  of 
accompanying  it  with  such  a  vital  warmth,  as 
might  invigorate  our  hearta,  as  well  as  direct 
our  footsteps. 

Though  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  prince  to 
beeoroe  a  wrangling  polemic  like  Henry  VIII. 
or  *  a  royal  doctor,'  liko  the  first  James  ;  yot  he 
sboald  possess  so  much  information,  as  to  he 
enabled  to  form  a  reasonable  judgment  between 
contending  parties,  and  to  know  the  existing 
state  of  religion.  And,  that  he  may  learn  to  de- 
tect the  artifices  of  men  of  loose  principles,  he 
should  be  apprised,  that  the  profane  and  the 
pious  do  not  engage  on  equal  terms.  That  the 
earelassiiess  of  the  irreligious  gives  him  an  ap- 
parent air  of  good  humour,  and  bis  levity  the 
sembhnce  of  wit  and  gayety  ;  while  his  Chris- 
tian adversary  ventures  not  to  risk  his  soul  for 
a  bon-mot,  nor  darcH  to  bo  witty  on  topics  which 
concern  his  eternal  intercsta. 

It  will  be  important,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
show  that  it  is  very  possible  to  be  zealous  for 


religions  opinions,  without  posiening  any  re« 
ligion ;  nay,  that  a  fiery  religious  zeal  has  been 
even  found  compilable  with  the  most  flagitious 
morals.  The  church  of  Rome  so  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  presented  numberless  ex- 
amples of  men,  whose  lives  were  a  tissue  of 
vices,  which  cannot  so  much  as  be  named,  who 
yet,  at  the  risk  of  life,  would  fight  in  defbnce  of 
a  ceremony,  for  the  preservation  of  a  conse 
crated  vase,  or  a  gifl  devoted  to  a  monastery. 

To  show  that  it  is  possible  to  be  zealous  for 
religious  opinions,  without  being  religious,  we 
need  not  look  back  to  the  persecuting  powers 
uf  Pagan  or  Papal  Rome ;  nor  need  wc  select 
our  instances  from  the  disciples  of  Dominic ; 
nor  from  such  monsters  as  Catharine  di  Medici ; 
nor  from  such  sanguinary  bigota  as  the  narrow- 
fiouled  Mary,  nor  the  dark-mmded  Philip.  Ex- 
amples from  persons  less  abhorrent  from  iiu- 
inan  feelings,  more  mixed  characters,  the  dork 
shades  of  whose  minds  are  blended  with  lighter 
stroke]^,  and  whoso  vices  are  mitigated  wiiii 
softer  qualities,  may-  bo  more  properfy  consider- 
ed, as  approaching  nearer  to  the  common  stand  • 
ard  of  human  life. 

That  a  prince  may  be  very  zealous  for  re- 
ligious opinions  and  observances,  and  yet  be  so 
defective  in  moral  virtue,  as  to  be  both  person- 
ally and  politically  profligate,  is  exemplified  ir. 
our  second  James,  who  renomiced  tliree  king- 
doms  for  his  religion,  yet  neither  scrupled  tc 
live  in  the  habitual  violence  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment,  nor  to  employ  the  inhuman  Jefferies 
as  his  chancellor. 

Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  attacking  heresy :  so  ail 
religion  vtras  called  except  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
Flis  activity  proceeded  from  no  love  of  piety, 
but  from  a  desire  to  make  his  way  at  court, 
where  zeal,  juMt  then,  happened  (o  be  the  fash- 
ion. His  religious  activity  however,  neither 
prevented,  nor  cured,  the  notorious  licentious- 
ness  of  his  moral  conduct*  The  king,  hi» 
master,  fancied,  that  to  punish  Jansenism,  was 
an  indubitable  proof  of  religion  ;  but  to  persecute 
protestantism,  he  conceived  to  be  the  consum 
mation  of  piety.  What  a  lesson  for  princes,  tc 
sec  him,  afler  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  gratefully  swallowing  the  equally  false 
and  nauseous  complimenta  of  his  clergy,  for 
having,  to  borrow  their  own  phrase,  wUhoui 
violent  hands  made  the  whole  kingdom  of  oni 
opinion,  and  united  all  Ais  subjects  to  the  faith  of 
Rome  !  Iniquitous  flattery,  when  Fuua  ifiujo.N!i 
of  those  subjecta  were  either  groaning  under 
torture,  or  flying  into  exile ;  turning  infidels,  if 
they  resolved  to  retain  their  property  ;  or  chain- 
ed  to  the  gallics,  if  they  preferred  their  con- 
science to  their  fortune  !  ^ 

As  the  alTlicted  Hugonots  were  not  permitted 
to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  the  deluded  king  fancied  his  bloody 
agents  to  be  mild  ministers,  and  the  tortured 
protostanta  to  be  mischievous  heretics.     But, 

*  II  wn*«  .1  fhrt  wi'H  known  at  th«*coiiit  <if\Vr»nille!«, 
that  madam.'  ili;  Mnnr'-xpnn.  during  the  Innif  |ii*riitd  ir. 
which  Fb«t  cuiitinurd  lh«>  faviHiritv  inistn-si  nf  the  kins, 
by  whom  lih*'  had  m;vimi  children.'  wor  hi  sirici  in  trr 
n.'lieioiH  idi'wrv.incoji.  rhit.  ipft  nbi'  i*hmilil  %-iiilat«'  liv. 
aii*t«Tity  nf  fA*(iins,  iH'r  bruad,  durni;  Ijeiil.  wai  con 
stantiy  vengkfA. 
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thoagh  the  kingdom  wai,  in  many  puti,  neirl? 
depopulated  by  exile  and  executioni,  the  sword, 
afl  usual,  made  not  one  proselyte.  The  subjects 
were  tortured,  but  they  were  not  converted. 
The  rack  is  a  bad  rhetorician.  The  gallies  may 
harrass  the  body,  but  do  not  convince  tho  under- 
standing, nor  enfbrco  articles  of  faith.* 

Under  all  these  crimes  and  calamities,  Louis, 
as  a  French  memorialist  observes,  was  not 
ashamed  to  hear,  wl^t  Boileau  was  not  ashamed 
to  sing, 

L'Univen  sous  ton  ngn»  &>t-il  doi  Malty^ureux  ? 

Oilbert,  who  was  a  wise  man,  might  have  taught 
his  royal  master,  that  in  this  persecution  there 
was  as  little  policy  as  piety,  and  that  he  was  not 
only  injuring  his  conscience,  but  his  country. 
By  banishing  so  many  useful  subjects,  he  impo- 
verished tho  atate  doubly,  not  only  by  robbing 
it  of  the  ingenuity,  the  manufactures,  and  the 
labours  of  such  multitudes,  but  by  transferring 
to  hostile  countries  all  the  industry  and  talents 
which  he  was  driving  froin  his  own.  If  the 
treachery  of  detaining  the  protestants  under 
iklse  promises,  which  were  immediately  violated, 
is  to  be  charged  on  Louvois,  tho  crime  of  blindly 
confiding  in  such  a  minister  is  to  be  charged  on 
the  king. 

How  little  had  this  monarch  profited,  by  the 
example  given,  under  similar  circumstances,  by 
Louis  XII.  When  some  of  the  pious  Waldenses, 
while  they  were  improving  his  barren  land  in 
Provence  by  their  virtuous  industry,  had  been 
grievously  persecuted,  through  false  representa- 
tions; that  prudent  priacc  conimandcd  the  strict- 
est inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  real  character ; 
the  result  was,  that  he  was  so  perfectly  convinced 
of  their  innocence,  that  he  not  only  protected 
them  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  but  had  the 
magaanimity  to  declare,  that  *  they  were  better 
men  than  himself  and  his  catholic  subjects.^ 

Happy  had  it  been  for  himself  and  for  the 
world,  if  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  instituted 
the  same  inquiries !  Happy,  if  in  tho  meridian 
of  his  power  he  had  studied  the  character  of 
mankind  to  as  good  purpose,  as  he  aAcrwards, 
in  his  monastic  retreat,  studied  tho  mechanism 
of  watches  !  Astonished  to  find,  that  afler  the 
closest  application,  he  never  could  bring  any  two 
to  go  just  alike,  he  expressed  deep  regret  at  his 
own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time  and 
pains  in  the  fruitless  attempt  of  bringing  man- 
kind to  an  exact  uniformity  in  their  religious 
opinions.  But,  the  discovery  was  made  too  late  ; 
he  ended  where  he  should  have  begun. 


*  HAF.  XXXV. 

The  Reformation, 

In  order  to  increase  the  royal  pupils  reverence 
ibr  Christianity,  before  she  is  herself  able  to  ap- 

*  Louvois  and  hi«  mauler  would  have  done  winely  to 
hatvt  odoplcd  the  opinion  of  those  two  ^roat  minimera  of 
Henry  [V.  who.  when  prcMmi  to  persecute,  replied  thai 
(hey  tbouKhl  *  it  better  to  have  a  peace  wtaich  bad  two 
."v/if  ions,  than  a  wir  which  bail  none.* 


preciate  its  valiw,  she  aboold  \m  taught,  thi  it 
did  not  steid  into  the  world  ia  the  days  of  ink. 
ness  and  ignorance,  when  the  spirit  of  io^siiy 
was  asleep;  but  appeared  ic  the  mostenUgfatiBBd 
period  of  the  Roman  empire.  That  its  light 
dawned,  not  on  the  remoter  regions  of  the  earjh, 
but  on  a  province  of  that  empire,  whoee  pecolisr 
manners  had  already  attracted  much  notice,  sad 
whose  local  situation  placed  it  particularl?  with. 
in  the  view  of  surrounding  nations.  Whereu 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  and  the  comiplisBs  of 
popery,  which  started  np  almost  together,  ii«i 
when  tlie  spirit  of  investigation,  leaming^sid 
philosophy,  had  ceased  to  exert  itself.  Tint, 
during  thosv  dark  ages,  both  Christianity  uft 
human  learning  were  nearlv  extinguished ;  ni 
that,  as  both  had  sunk  together,  so  both  tofsthr 
awoke  from  their  long  slumber.  The  resloii 
tion  of  letters  was  the  restoration  ofreligioail 
so ;  the  free  access  to  the  ancient  authors  bsiif 
one  grand  instrument  of  the  revival  of  put 
Christianity. 

The  learning  which  existed  in  the  chnrebii. 
tecedently  to  the  Reformaticm,  was  limilsd  Is 
very  few,  and  was  in  the  general,  bat  Bies|n 
and  superficial ;  and  the  parposes  to  whicfc  it 
was  confined,  formed  an  eJSectusl  obsticb  ta 
substantial  improvement.  Instead  of  being  em 
ployed  in  investigating  the  eridencea  of  Chrii. 
tianit^,  or  in  elucidating  the  analdgy  of  Chrislisa 
principles,  with  the  laws  of  the  natural^ and  the 
exigencies  of  the  moral  world,  it  was  pressed 
into  the  service  of  what  was  called  school  divi. 
nitv ;  a  system,  which  perhaps  had  provideD- 
tiafly  been  not  without  its  uses  at  a  praviooi 
period,  especially  when  under  the  discretioe  of 
a  sound  and  upright  mind,  as  having  served 
both  to  elicit  and  exercise  the  intellect  of  a,  mdsr 
age.  Study  and  industry,  however  thev  may  bs 
misapplied,  arc  always  good  in  themselves ;  tod 
almost  any  state  is  better  than  hopeless  intaitf. 
These  fichoolmcn  perhaps  sustained  the  esose 
of  Religion,  when  she  might  utterly  have  sank, 
though  with  arms  little  suited  to  make  their 
support  effectual,  or  to  produce  solid  practical 
benefit,  eitlier  to  the  church  or  the  peofrib.  Sobc 
of  the  earlier  scholastic  divines,  though  tsdioDi^ 
and  somewhat  trifling,  were,  however,  dose  res' 
soners,  as  well  as  pious  men,  though  they  after- 
wards sunk  in  rationality,  as  they  increased  in 
quibbling  and  subtlety.  Yet,  defective  as  their 
efforts  were,  they  had  been  useful,  as  they  hid 
contributed  to  oppose  infidelity,  and  lo  keep 
alive  some  love  of  piety  and  devotion,  in  that 
season  of  drowsy  inactivity.  But,  at  the  period 
to  which  we  refer,  their  theology  had  beeoen 
little  better  than  a  mazy  labyrinth  of  trivial,  ind 
not  seldom  of  pernicious  sophistry.  Subtle  di» 
quisitions,  metaphysical  niceties,  unintelligihli 
obscurities,  and  whimsical  distinetionv,  vm 
substituted  in  the  place  of  revealed  troth ;  ftr 
revealed  truth  was  not  sufficiently  intricate  Ar 
the  speculations  of  those  puzzling  theologians, 
of  whom  Erasmus  said,  that,  *  they  hod  broaght 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  so  much  wit  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, that  ordinary  heods  were  not  able  to  reach 
it' — And,  as  genuine  Christianity  wss  not  suffi- 
ciently ingenious  for  these  whimsical  doctors, 
neither  wss  it  sufliciently  pliant  and  aeoommo- 
dating  to  suit  the  coriupt  state  of  paUic  morals 
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Afanoit  eotirely  overlooking  the  Soriptarei, 
■ehooUnan  had  boilt  ■cbomes  and  ■yttemi 
tho  authoritirof  the  ■  fathers.  Mine  of  them 
oeBi  The  philoeophy  of  Ariitotle  had 
been  retorted  to  for  lome  of  the  chief  mate- 
of  the  ■yetem ;  ao  that  aa  the  author  of  the 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  informa  as,  *  if 
it  liad'  not  been  for  ArisioCle,  the  church  had 
wuitad  lor  many  articles  of  (kith.* 

Th9  early  reformers  defeated  theee  sophisters, 
'bv  oppoeiD^  lo  their  onsabstantial  system,  the 
pilaiB  WMdaltarated  Bible.  The  very  text  of 
iioly  Scriptnre,  and  the  most  sober,  rational,  and 
•inpla  dednetiona  from  thence,  furnished  the 
^roand  work  of  their  arguments.  And  to  this 
aoUe  purpose  they  applied  that  sound  learning, 
whieh  Providence  had  caused  to  revive  just  at 
the  neeeeeary  period.  Their  skill  in  the  Greek 
«Bd  Hebrew  languages  enabled  them  to  read  the 
fwifinal  Seripturea,  and  to  give  correct  transla- 
tiena  of  them  to  the  public.  And,  in  this  respect, 
liiej  had  an  important  advantage  over  the  school 
A vmea,  who  did  not  understand  the  language  in 
which  their  master  Aristotle  had  written.  It  is 
no  wonder,  if  an  heterogeneous  theology  should 
hvn  been  compounded  out  of  such  discordant 
— railila  as  were  made  up  from  spurious  fa- 
tktra,  and  an  ill-understood  pagan  philosopher. 
The  works  c^  this  great  author,  which,  by  an 
'iMonaiatency  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
■IB,  bad  not  long  before  been  prohibited  by  a 
pnpal  decree,  and  burnt  by  public  authority, 
-eiiiieia  in  the  aixtcenth  century,  to  be  considered 
■9m  hvUm  lesB  than  canonical ! 

But  this  attachment  to  sophistry  snd  jargon 
wan  ftr  Awn  beiogthe  worst  feature  of  the  pe- 
riod in  qoeetion.    The  generality  of  the  clergy 
wmwm  eonk  into  the  grossest  ignorance,  of  which 
inatanoea  are  recorded  scarcely  credible  in  our 
day  of  genera]  knowledge.'    It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  ecclesiastics  had  more  entirely  dis- 
carded  neefol  learning,  or  Scripture  truth.    In 
the  IJMe,  therefore,  of  the  genuine  religion  of 
the  BiUe,  they  substituted  false  miracles,  lying 
hgcnda,  purchased  pardons,  and  preponterous 
A  procedure  which  became  the  more 
r,  aa  it  introduced  a  religion  which  did 
inaist  on  the  inconvenient  appendage  of  a 
guod  lifb;  thoee  who  had  money  enough,  easily 
pwcurcd  indemnity  for  a  bad  one ;  and  to  the  pro- 
dignto  and  the  affluent,  the/ia  rcAase  of  good  works 
was  certainly  more  agreeable  than  the  jfractice. 
We  are  ftr  from  asserting,  that  there  were  no 
mixtures  of  infirmity  in  the  instruments  which 
-accomplbhed  the  great  work  of  the  reformation. 
Th&j  were  fallible  men.    But  it  is  now  evident 
-to  Cfury  eineere  inquirer,  that  many  of  their 
■truuBCtions,  which  have  been  represented  by 
their  advereariea  as  corrupt  and  criminal,  only 
aach  to  those  who  did  not  take  their 
and  the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
info  the  account,  or  who  had  an  interest 
in  Biiarepreeenting  them.    Many  of  those  ac- 
HeuB,  which,  through    false  colourings   were 
made  to  appear  unfavourable,  are  now  clearly 
proved  to  have  been  virtuous  and  honourable ; 
especially  when  we  take  the  then  situation  of 
thinga,  and  the  flagilious  conduct  of  the  priests 
and  ponliA  with  whom  tliey  had  to  deal  into 
theaocMiuta 
Vol.  II.  G 


Mr.  Hume  has  been  amon^  the  foremost  to 
revive  and  inflame  the  malignant  reports  re- 
specting them.  He  allows  indeed  the  inflexiUe 
inirepiaity  with  u>hieh  I  hey  braved  dangera^  tm- 
ture§,  and  even  death  iteelf.  But  atill  they  were, 
in  his  estimation,  the  *  fanatical  and  enraged  re- 
formers.' And  he  carefully  snggcHts,  through 
the  course  of  history,  that/aaa<tctsm  is  the  eha- 
raderietie  ef  the  pnteetant  religion.    The  terms 

*  protestant  fanaticism,*  and  *  fanatical  cliurch«ie,* 
he  repeatedly  uses.  He  has  even  the  temerity 
to  assert,  in  contradiction  to  all  credible  tcsti- 
mony,  that  the  reformers  placed  all  merit  in  a 
mysterious  species  of  faith,  in  inward  virion, 
rapture,  and  ecstacy.'  A  charge,  to  say  nothing 
of  truth  and  candour,  unworthy  of  Mr.  Hiime*s 

food  sense,  and  eztenaive  means  of  information 
or  there  is  no  fact  better  known,  than  that 
these  eminently  wise  men  never  pretended  to 
illuminstions  and  impulses.  What  they  under- 
took  honestly,  they  conducted  soberly.  They 
pretended  to  no  inspiration ;  they  did  not  even 
pretend  to  introduce  a  new,  but  only  to  restore 
to  its  primitive  purity  *  the  M  religion.'  They 
respected  government,  practised  and  taught  sub- 
mission to  civil  rulers,  and  desired  only  the 
liberty  of  that  conscience  which  Grod  has  made 
fiee.^ 

But  though  in  accomplishing  the  great  work 
of  the  reformation,  reason  and  human  wisdom, 
were  most  successfully  exercised ;  though  the 
divine  interference  was  not  manifested  by  the 
working  of  miracles,  or  the  gifl  of  supernatural 
endowments :  yet  who  can  doubt,  that  this  great 
work  waa  directed  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  especi- 
ally when  we  consider  the  wonderful  predispoei- 
tion  of  causes,  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  long  chain  of  gradual  but  <vm- 
stantly  progressive  occurrences,  by  which  I  his 
grand  event  was  brought  about  7     The  succcs  • 
sive  as  well  as  contemporary  production  of  sin- 
gular charsctcrs,  calculated  tn  promote  its  gene- 
ral accomplishment,  snd  each  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  own  reepective  work  !     So  many  uncon- 
scious or  unwilling  instrumenta  made  subservi- 
ent to  one  great  purpose ! — Friends  and  ene- 
mies, even  Mnssulmen  snd  popes,  contributing, 
certainly  without  intending  it,  to  its  advance- 
ment ! — Mahomet  banishing  learning  from  the 
east,  that  it  might  providentially  find  a  shelter 
in  these  countries,  where  the  new  opinions  were 
to  be  propagated  ! — Several  successive  sovereign 
pontiflTs,  collecting  books  and  patronizing  that 
literature  which  was  so  soon   to  be  directed 
against  their  own  domination  ! — But  above  all, 
the  multiplication  of  contemporary  popes,  weak- 
ening the  reverence  of  the  people,  by  occasioning 
a  schism  in  the  church,  and  exhibiting  its  seve- 
ral heads  wandering  about,  under  the  ladicrous 
circumstance  of  each  claiming  infallibility  for 
himself,  and  denying  it  to  his  competitor  ! — In- 
fallibility, thus  split,  was  discredited,  and  in  a 
manner  annihilated. — To  these  preparatory  cir- 
cumstances  we  may  add  the  infatuation,  or  ra- 

*  See  an  excellent  appendix  to  Mnrheinr*  Rcrleiiia.«ti- 
cal  Hirtory,  vol.  iv.  pace  130.  on  th^  ttpirit  of  tho  to 
former*,  and  the  injuntice  of  Mr.  Hump,  by  that  truly 
elexant,  candid,  and  aocnmpliiihed  Khdiar,  and  moiit 
amiable  man,  the  late  Rev  Dr.  Aichibald  Macleine. 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  human  kind 
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tber  judicial  blindness,  of  the  papal  power :  the 
errors,  even  in  worldly  prudence,  committed  by 
Leo,  a  pontiff  otherwise  of  admirable^talents  \ — 
The  half  measures  adopted,  at  one  time,  of  inef- 
ficient violence ;  at  another,  of  inofiectual  lenity! 

The  temporary  want  of  sa|racity  in  an  cccle- 
■iaatical  court,  which  was  usually  remarkable 
ibr  political  acuteness! — ^The  increasing  npti- 
tnde  of  men*s  minds  to  receive  truth,  in  propor- 
tioii  as  events  occurred  to  mature  it! — Some 
who  loved  learning,  and  were  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion, favouring  the  reformation  as  a  cause 
connected  with  good  letters ;  the  old  doctrines 
becoming  united  with  the  idea  of  ignorance,  as 
the  new  ones  were  with  that  of  knowledge  !— 
The  preparatory  invention  of  printing,  without 
which  the  revival  of  learning  would  have  been 
of  little  general  use,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Scriptures  slow,  and  inconsiderable! — Some 
able  and  keen-sighted  men,  working  vigorously 
from  a  perception  of  existing  abuses,  who  yet 
wanted  sufficient  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gioas  truth ! 

The  pointed  wit,  the  sarcastic  irony,  and 
powerfbl  reasoning  of  Erasmus,  together  with 
his  profound  theological  learaing,  directed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Churcn,  with  such 
force  as  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
be  of  the  utmost  service  to  that  cause,  which  he 
wanted  the  righteous  courage  systematicaUy  to 
defend  !*  The  unparalleled  zeal,  abilities,  and 
integrity  of  Luther !  His  bold  genius,  and  ad- 
venturous  spirit,  not  contenting  itself^  as  the 
other  reformers  had  done,  with  attacking  noto. 
rioos  errors,  and  stigmatising  monstrous  abuser; 
but  sublimely  exerted  in  establishing,  or  rather 
restoring  the  great  fundamentals  of  Christianity! 
While  Erasmus,  with  that  truly  classic  taste  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  reviver,  so  elegantly  sa- 
tirized the  false  views  of  Ood  and  religion, 
which  the  Romish  church  entertained,  Luther*H 
aim  was  to  acquire  true  Scriptural  notions  of 
both.  Ridicule  served  to  expose  the  old  religion, 
but  something  nobler  was  necessary  to  establish 
the  new. — It  was  for  Erasmus  to  shake  to  its 
foundation  the  monstrous  system  of  indulgences; 
it  remained  fur  Luther  to  restore,  not  to  invent, 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  remission  of  sins 
through  a  Mediator. — While  his  predecessors, 
and  even  coadjutors,  had  been  satisfied  by  pull- 
ing  down  the  enormous  massof  corruptions,  the 
mighty  hand  of  the  Saxon  reformer  not  only  re- 
moved the  rubbish,  but  erected  a  fair  fabric  of 
sound  doctrine  in  its  place.  The  new  edifice 
arose  in  its  just  symmetry,  and  derives  imprcg. 
nable  strength,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  erected  on  a  broad  foundation.  Nothing 
short  of  the  ardour  of  Luther  could  have  main- 
tained  \hi8  great  cause  in  one  stage,  while 
perhaps  the  discreet  temperance  of  Melancthon 
was  necessary  to  its  support  in  another !  The 
useful  violence  of  Henry  in  attacking  the  people, 

*  Every  nlnf^ant  dcholar  mun  naturally  be  an  admiror 
of  KratiiiiiiA.  We  phniild  bn  sorry  to  incur  tiio  oendure 
of  any  such  hy  rpfErHtiiij^.  that  the  wit  and  indignation 
of  thirt  fine  poniuii  floinetimo:!  carried  him  to  groat 
Ipngtha.  Impiety.  Honhtlesii,  was  far  from  hin  heart. 
yi'T  in  Home  of  Win  C'nlloquieri.  when  lie  only  prol«>«fle<l  to 
attack  the  erromof  popt-ry,  reliiMon  itMlfiv  wounded  by 
Rtrokee  which  have  such  a  tendency  to  proflmenets,  as 
to  give  pain  to  tlie  sober  reader. 


with  a  leal  aa  farioiia  as  if  be  bimielf  bid  M 
been  an  enemy  to  the  refbrmaUoo,  exhihitiii  a 
wonderful  illustratioD  of  thftl  dccUraticw  of  the 
Almighty,  that  ihtfieretneBt  of  mmn  akmU  Uu% 
to  ki$  ^ise  ! — The  meek  wiadoin  of  Cnnoer, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  moderate  the  oibsr- 
wise  oncontrolable  temper  of  hie  royal  master' 
— ^The  undaunted  spirit  and  matchleaa  inlrcpiiL 
ity  of  Elizabeth,  which  eflbctuallj  atrofgled  6r 
and  finally  established  it !  Tbeee,  end  a  thou- 
sand other  ooncorring  circiunatenoeB,  fimwh 
the  most  unclouded  evidenoe,  to  every  mind  not 
blinded  b^  prejudice,  that  the  divine  AvTMa  of 
Christianity,  was  also,  though  by  the  agmcj 
of  human  means  and  instmmentei  the  BMoait 
of  it 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

On  ike  importance  of  religimu  inatiimiimu  ani 
ohoervaneeg. — TAey  are  auited  to  ikomotan 
of  Ckriotianity^  amd  pmrticularly  ad^oi  u 
the  character  of  man. 

That  torrent  of  vicee  and  crimes  which  ik 
French  revolution  has  diaembogfiied  intondstf, 
may  be  so  clearly  and  indiepatably  traeed  tt 
the  source  of  infidelity,  that  it  haa,  in  a  degree 
become  fashionable  to  profeea  a  belief  in  tke 
truths,  and  a  conviction  of  the  value  ef  Chrh. 
tianity.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  hae  too  Bsta. 
rally  happened,  that  we  have  fallen  into  the  in. 
bit  of  defending  religion,  almoet  exdnaivdy,  oa 
political  and  secular  gronnde ;  ae  if  Chriatianitj 
consisted  merely  in  our  not  bein§r  atheisle  or 
anarchists.  A  man,  however,  may  be  removed 
many  stages  from  the  impiety  of  French  iafi- 
dels,  and  yet  be  utterly  destitute  of  real  religioe. 

Many,  not  openly  profane,  but  even  entertaio- 
ing  a  respect  for  the  political  uses  of  rehgioo, 
have  a  way  of  generalixing  their  ideai^  so  as  tc 
dismiss  the  revelation  from  the  acooantw-~Othert 
again,  who  in  this  last  respect  agree  with  the 
former  class,  affect  a  certain  superiority  over 
the  low  contracted  notions  of  churchmen  aad 
collegians.  These  assert,  that,  if  virtue  be  prac- 
tised, and  public  order  preserved,  the  moCive 
on  which  the  one  is  practised,  and  the  other 
maintained,  is  not  worth  contending  for.  Many 
there  are,  who,  without  formally  rejecting  Chris- 
tianity, talk  of  it  at  large,  in  general,  or  in  the 
abstract. — As  if  it  were  at  once  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  the  trouble  of  religion,  and  toeteape 
the  infamy  of  Atheism,  these  men  afiect  lo  think 
so  high  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whoae  temple  it 
universal  space,  that  he  needs  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  temples  made  with  handa.    And  fbr- 
getting  that  the  world   which  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  create,  he  will  certainly  thiok  it 
worth  while  to  govern,  they  aasert,  toat  be  if 
too  great  to  attend  to  the  concema  of  sneb  pellv 
beings  aa  we  are,  and  too  exalted  to  listro  to  oar 
prayers. — That  it  is  a  narrow  idea  which  we 
form  of  his  attributes,  to  fancy  that  one  dsyoi 
one  fiace  is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  ano. 
ther. — Thst  all  religions  are  equally  pleasing 
to  God,  provided  the  worshipper  be  aineora.— 
That  the  establishment  of  a  public  mintitrv  it 
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perbapi  •  gnod  expedient  of  poHtieel  wiedom, 
lor  awing  the  ▼olgmr ;  bat  that  every  nuui  it 
his  <nm  priest— Tbmt  all  errors  of  opinion  are 
innneent ;  and  that  the  Almighty  is  too  jost  to 
punish  any  man  for  merely  speculative  tenets. 

fint,  these  lofty  contemners  of  institutions,  ob- 
anrvances,  days,  ordinances,  and  prioste,  evince, 
hj  their  very  objections,  that  they  are  not  more 
igaorant  of  the  nature  of  God,  as  ho  has  been 
IMeased  to  reveal  himicif  in  Scripture,  than  of 
the  eharaeter  of  man,  to  whose  dispositions, 
wants,  desires,  distresses,  infirmities,  and  sins, 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  unfolded  in  the 
Gospel,  is  so  wopderfuUy  aooommodatod.    This 
ndmtrabk  oongruity  would  be  of  itself  sufficient, 
were  there  no  other  proof  to  cstehlish  the  divine 
authority  of  our  religion. — Private  prayer,  puU 
Jic  worship,  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  a 
standing  ministry,  sacramental  ordinances,  are 
all  of  them  so  admirably  adapted  to  those  sub- 
Uoiely  mysterious  cravings  of  the  mind,  which 
distingnish  man  from  ul  inferior  animals,  by 
rendering  him  the  subject  of  hopes  and  fears, 
whieh  nothing  earthly  can  realize  or  satisfy, 
thai  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  these  sacred 
UMtitutions  most  bespesk  the  wisdom  or  the 
fondness  of  that  supreme  benefactor,  who  alone 
eeold  have  thus  applied  a  remedy,  because  he 
alooo  oould  have  penetrated  the  roost  hidden  re- 
eaans  of  that  nature  which  required  it.    Reli. 
yioBf  in  fact,  is  not  more  essentisl  to  man,  than, 
in  Um  pfesent  sUto  of  things,  those  appointmente 
•lo  casential  to  religion.    And,  accordingly,  we 
Me»  that  when  they  are  rejected,  however  ite  un. 
pNAable  generalities  may  be  professed,  religion 
itaolC  practically,  and  iu  deteil,  is  renounced. 
Nor  can  it  be  kept  alive  in  creatures  so  abound. 
lag  in  OMiral,  and  so  exposed  to  natural  evil,  by 
■sere  metaphysical  distinctions,  or  a  bare  intel- 
laetoal  oonception  of  divinity.    In  beings  whose 
minds  are  so  liable  to  wander,  religion  to  bo  sus. 
tained*  requires  to  be  substantiated  an<^  fixed,  to 
be  realized  and  invigorated.    Conscious  of  our 
own  infirmity,  we  ought  to  look  for  every  out- 
ward  aid  to  improve  every  internal  grace ;  and 
eonseqnently  ought  gladly  to  submit  to  the  cou. 
tint  of  habits,  and  the  regularity  of  institutions. 
Even  in  the  common  pursuiU  of  life,  our  fugi- 
tive and  unsteady  thoughts  require  to  be  tied 
down  by  exercises,  duties,  and  external  circum- 
slanoes.    And  while  the  same  expedients  arc  no 
less  necessary  to  insure  the  outward  observances 
of  religion,  instead  of  obstructing,  they  promote 
ite  ^irilnality ;  for  they  arc  not  more  fitted  to 
attract  the  senses  of  the  ignorant,  than  they  are 
to  engage  the  thoughts,  and  fix  the  attention,  of 
the  onligfatened.    While,  therefore,  in  order  to 
gat  rid  of  imaginary  burdens,  and  suspected  pe. 
nallies,  men  are  contending  for  a  philoaophical 
raUgion,  and  an  imaginary  perfection,  of  which 
Iho  mind,  while  incorporated  with  matter,  is 
hub  capable,  they  lose  the  benefit  of  those  salu- 
tary  means  and  inttrumente,  so  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  state  of  our  minds,  and  the  constitution 
of  oar  nature.     Means  and  instruments,  which, 
on  a  sober  inquiry  into  their  origin,  will  be  found 
as  awfully  sanctioned,  as  they  are  obviously 
suitabls; — in  a  word,  which  will  be  found,  and 
this,  whan  proved,  pute  an  end  to  the  controver- 
sy, to  be  the  appoiotmentA  of  God  himself. 


The  Almighty  has  most  certainly  decUred, 
that  he  will  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  tmth. 
But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  he  will  not  be 
worshipped  in  churches  1 — We  know  that  aU  our 
days  are  his,  and  for  the  use  of  all  we  are  ac- 
countable to  him.  But,  docs  this  invalidate  the 
duty  of  making  Sunday  more  peculiarly  his  7^ 
We  are  commanded  to  *  pray  without  ceasing ; 
in  every  thing  to  give  thanks  ;*  that  is  to  earry 
about  with  us  a  heart  disposed  to  pray,  anrf  a 
spirit  inclined  to  thankfulness ;  bnt  is  this  any 
argument  against  our  enjoining  on  ourselvee  cer- 
tain stated  times  of  more  regular  prayer,  and 
fixed  periods  of  more  express  thanksgivmg  7  Is 
it  not  obvious,  that  the  neglect  of  the  religious 
observance  of  Sunday,  for  example,  results,  in 
fact,  from  an  irreligious  state  of  Uie  heart,  how- 
ever grm^ely  philosophic  reasons  for  the  omis- 
sions may  be  assigned  7  Is  it  not  obvious  also, 
that  the  very  recurrence  of  appointed  seasons 
serves  to  stir  up  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
allotted  to  them  7  The  philosopher  may  deride 
this  as  a  mechanical  religion,  which  reqoires  to 
have  ite  springs  wound  up,  and  stand  in  need  of 
external  impulses  to  set  it  a-going.  But  the 
Christian  fbels,  that  though  he  is  neither  to  re- 
gulate his  devotions  by  his  crucifix,  nor  to  cal- 
culate them  by  his  beads,  yet,  while  his  intel- 
lectual part  is  encumbered  with  a  body,  liable 
to  be  misled  by  temptation  without,  and  impeded 
by  corruption  within,  he  stands  in  need  of  every 
supplemental  aid  to  remind,  to  restrain,  and  to 
support  him.  These,  therefi)re,  sre  not  helps 
which  superstition  has  devised,  or  fallible  man 
invented.  Infinite  wisdom,  doubtless,  foreseeing 
that  what  was  lef\  dependent  on  the  choice  of 
mutual  human  will  to  be  observed,  would  pro- 
bably not  be  observed  at  all,  did  not  leave  such 
a  duty  to  such  a  contingency,  bnt  established 
these  institutions  as  part  of  his  written  word  ; 
the  lawgiver  himself  also  sanctioning  the  law 
by  his  own  practice. 

It  would  be  well  if  these  men  of  large  views 
and  philosophical  conceptions,  would  consider 
if  there  be  nothin?  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
human  mind,  we  had  almost  said,  in  the  very 
constitution  of  nature,  which  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  that  religion  would  have  those  grosser, 
and  more  substantial  parts  and  relations,  which 
wo  have  represented  ;  instead  of  bein?  that  en- 
tirejy  thin  and  spiritual  essence,  of  which  they 
vainly  dream.     It  was  reserved  for  a  philosopher 
of  our  own  nation  to  show,  that  the  richest  pos- 
sessions of  the  most  capacious  mind  are  only 
the  well  arranged  and  variegated  ideas  which 
originally  entered  in  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  or  which  we  derive  from  contemplating 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  when  employed 
on  those  ideas  of  sensation.    But,  if  material 
bodies  are  the  sources  whence  general  know- 
ledge is  derived,  why  is  every  thing  to  be  incor- 
poreal which  respects  religion  7   If  innate  ideas 
have  no  existence  in  the  human  mind,  why  are 
our  rpfigious  notions  not  to  be  derived  fVom  ex- 
ternal objected 

Plato,  the  purest  of  heatnen  philosophers,  and 
the  nearest  to  those  who  derived  their  light  from 
heaven,  failed  most  essentially  in  reducing  his 
theory  to  practice.  He  seems  to  have  supposed 
that  we  possess  certain  readv-framed  notions  of 
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crery  thin^  euential  to  moral  happineu ;  and 
that  contemplation  of  the  chief  good,  and  tub- 
jagation  of  animal  nature,  were  all  that  was 
necessary  to  moral  perfection.  Is  it  not  then 
most  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture differs  from  the  plan  of  the  Grecian  sa|^, 
just  where  he  himself  differs  from  truth  and 
nature,  as  developed  by  their  most  accurate  ob> 
server,  the  sagacious  and  venerated  Locke  7 
Man,  according  to  this  profound  reasoner,  de. 
rives  the  original  stock  of  his  ideas  from  ob- 
jects placed  m  his  view,  which  strike  upon  his 
senses.  Revelation  as  if  on  this  very  principle, 
presents  to  man  impressive  objects.  From  the 
creation  to  the  deluge,  and  still  more  from  the 
call  of  Abraham,  when  we  may  say  that  our 
religion  commences,  to  the  giving  of  the  Holy 
Ghmt,  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  the  period 
in  which  we  may  deem  its  character  completed, 
we  are  instructed  in  a  great  measure,  by  a 
series  of  FA0T8.^In  the  earlier  period,  especially, 
we  do  not  meet  with  theoretic  descriptions  of 
the  divine  nature ;  but  we  see  the  eternal  God 
himself,  as  with  our  mind*s  eye,  visibly  mani. 
festlng  himself  to  the  patriarchs,  exemplifying 
his  attributes  to  their  senses,  and  by  interpo- 
sitions the  most  impressive,  both  in  a  way  of 
judgment  and  of  mercy,  training  them  to  ap. 
preheod  him ;  in  the  mode  ofall  others  the  most 
accommodated  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Thus  we  see  a  religion,  in  some  degree  a 
matter  of  fact  religion^  growing  gradually  to  its 
eomplction ;  until  *  iib,  who,  at  sundry  times 
and  m  divers  manners,  had  spoken  to  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  spoke  in  these  last  days  by  his 
Son.' 

And  thus  wo  observe  the  first  preachers  of 
Chrititianity,  not  philosophising  on  abstract 
truth!),  but  plainly  bearing  witness  to  what  had 
been  transacted  in  their  presence.—*  The  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  wc 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot- 
ten  of  the  Father.'  And  aj^ain — *  That  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  wo  unto  you.' 

This  then  is  the  pirtictilar  characteristic  of 
Christianity,  that  from  its  origin  till  its  final 
consummation,  it  considers  man  critically  as  he 
U;  and,  that  it,  not  as  he  was  deemed  by  the 
most  enlightened  sages  of  earlier  timcb,  but  as 
he  has  been  discovered  to  be,  by  one  of  the  most 
penetrating  mind;)  in  the  world,  seventeen  hun. 
dred  years  after  the  christian  era.  To  this,  now 
universally  acknowledged  notion  of  man,  every 
thing  is  adapted,  both  in  what  is  recorded  and 
what  is  enjoined  in  the  Scripture.  Every  obser- 
vance relates  to  faet$^  and  is  fitted  to  impress 
them.  To  strip  Christianity,  therefore,  of  any 
of  the  observances,  which  are  really  of  scrip 
tural  appointment,  would  be  to  sublimate  it 
into  philosophical  inefficacy.  In  common  life 
we  see  the  afTttCtions  little  engaged  in  abstract 
speculation.  They  then  only  arc  moved  when 
those  sensible  images,  which  the  laws  of  nature 
have  made  moving,  are  aptly  presented  to  them. 

What,  for  example,  could  all  the  mathematical 
truth  in  the  world  do,  in  exciting  our  afToctions, 
compared  with  a  tale  of  human  misery,  or  hu- 
man magnanimity,  oven  though  known  to  bo 
fabricated  for  our  amusement  f — When  Christi- 
%a'Uj  thoa  is  so  obviously,  in  a  great  measure. 


a  business  of  the  affectioM,  that  «•  in  ftm 
only  under  its  inflaence  whan  «a  Ism  sa^  4». 
light  in,  as  well  as  a$9eni  Is,  or  ntassR  vpn  iti 
principles; — shall  wo  cavil  at  that  rsligiaa 
which  alone  accomplishes  its  end,  on  aoeoaDtof 
those  very  features  ofit,  which,  on  every  grsand 
of  philosophy,  and  by  every  proof  of  cffieaey, 
wens  the  fact  to  be  candidly  investigated,  rea. 
der  it  such  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  answer  ili 
purpose? 

There  cannot  be  a  more  conclusive  tnteml 
evidence  of  our  holy  religion  than  this,  that  io 
every  principle  which  is  establbhed,  in  every 
lesson  which  it  inenlcates,  and  in  every  «- 
ample  which  it  offers ;  there  is  throufhuit 
one  character  that  invariably  prevails,  which  k, 
the  truest  and  soundest  goo^  sense.  The  Scrip, 
ture,  while  in  the  main  so  plain  and  sim^ 
'that  he  may  run  that  readeth,'  has  aeeord- 
ingly  been  ever  most  priied  by  its  profbondnt 
and  nKMt  sagacious  readers.  And  the  loB|tr 
and  more  attentively  such  persons  have  studied 
it,  the  higher  has  their  estimation  risen.  Wc 
will  not  adduce  cases  from  that  consteltatiea  of 
sjiining  lights,  the  learned  churchmen,  whose 
testimony  might  be  objected  to,  from  the  vny 
circumstance  which  ought  to  enhance  itsvalos, 
their  professional  attachment,  because  the  naae 
of  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Locke  is  sufficient. 

It  will  be  found  on  the  most  impartial  icra* 
tiny,  that  that  plan  or  practice  which  is  elsarly 
opposed  to  Scripture,  is  no  less  really  hostile  to 
right  reason,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  man. 
And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  if  weooold 
investigate  the  multiform  history  of  individnili 
in  the  Christian  world,  it  would  be  indispotaUe, 
that  a  deep  impression  of  scripture  facta  and 
principles  had  proved,  beyond  comparison,  the 
most  successful  preservative  against  the  wont 
evils  of  human  life.  Doubtless  it  has  been 
found  most  difficult  to  retain  such  an  impres- 
sion amid  the  business,  and  pleasures,  aid  en. 
tangle ments  of  the  world,  but,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  retained,  it  has  been  uniformly  the  pledge 
of  regularity  in  the  conduct,  peace  in  the  mind, 
and  an  honourable  character  in  society.  Thn 
much  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  fblbwiof 
chapter. 


HAP.  XXXVIL 
Of  the  established  ehureh  of  EngUui. 

CnaTSTTiuviTT  then  only  answers  its  end,  when 
it  is  established  as  a  paramount  principle  in  the 
heart,  purifying  the  desires  and  iotention, 
tranquillizing  the  temper,  enlarging  the  afTec- 
tion,  and  regulating  the  conduct  But,  thoajrh 
this  alone  be  its  perfect  work,  it  has  subordinate 
operations,  which  are  not  only  valuable  for 
their  direct  results,  but  seem  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  to  be  preliminary  to  its  mote  in- 
ward and  spiritual  efficacy. 

When  we  observe  how  extensive  is  the  out 
ward  profession  of  Christianity,  and  how  ob. 
viously  limited  is  a  consistently  Christian  prac- 
tice ;  the  first  emotion  of  a  serious  mind  is  na- 
turally that  of  regret.    But  a  more  considerate 
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view  win  five  oeoauon  to  other  feeling  It 
will  be  MOO,  that  that  outward  profeMion  of 
our  holy  relif  ion,  which  ia  lecured  by  an  eatab- 
liehmeot,  ia  ao  ineatimablo  bleaaing^  to  a  com- 
munity ;  tliat  the  public  benefila  which  result 
from  it  are  beyond  reckoning,  hesidea  the  far 
l^ater  utility  of  aSbrdingr  to  each  iodividual 
that  light  of  infbrmaticHi,  and  those  oieana  of 
religioua  worship,  which  duly  used,  will  insure 
hie  eternal  salvation. 

That  there  should  therefore  be  a  visible  as 
well  aa  an  imvinble  church,  an  instituted,  as 
well  aa  a  peraonal  relifjfioD,  and  that  the  one 
ahould  enbraoe  whole  communities,  while  the 
other  may  extend  to  a  comparative  few,  appeara 
not  only  the  natural  consequence  of  Christianity, 
aa  n  reli|rioua  profeasion,  spreading  through  so. 
ciety,  and  neoeaaarily  transmitted  from  father 
to  aon ;  but  it  aeems  also  that  kind  of  arrange. 
inent  whieh  divine  wisdom  would  sanction,  in 
order  to  the  continuance  of  Christianity  in  the 
world. 

Thua  much  would  rational  reflection  dictate 
on  a  view  of  the  case ;  but  we  are  not  led  to 
oar  own  mere  reasonings.  What  in  itself  ap. 
peara  ao  probable,  our  Saviour  has  intimated  to 
oa  an  eaaential  part  of  tiie  divine  plan,  in  several 
of  hia  parables.  What  is  the  leaven  hid  in  the 
three  meaaurea  of  meal,  but  real  Christianity 
operating  in  thoae  happy  individuals  whose 
haarta  and  livea  are  governed  by  its  influence  ? 
And  what  a^ain  is  the  mass  of  meal  with  which 
the  leaven  la  blended,  but  the  great  body  of 
mankind,  who,  by  God*s  grracious  Providence, 
have  been  led  to  avsume  the  ChriMtitn  profes. 
sioo,  and  thua  to  constitute  that  visible  church, 
wlioae  mixed  character  ia  again  ahown  in  the 
eobaeqaant  parables  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea, 
aa  well  aa  in  tliat  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares. 

If,  then,  the  public  profession  of  Ciiristianity 
be  thua  explicitly  sanctioned  by  the  divine 
wiadooa:  if  also,  our  own  daily  experience 
abows  it  to  be  most  beneficial  to  society,  as  well 
■a  obviously  conducive  to  the  inward  and  spiri- 
tnal  parpoaes  of  our  religion ;  we  must  admit, 
that  the  eatablishment  which  evidently  secures 
anch  profeaaion,  is  an  object  of  inestimable  value. 
It  waa  necessary  in  the  order  of  nature,  that 
what  waa  to  impregnate  the  world,  should  be 
first  itself  prepared  and  proved.  For  three  ccn. 
turiea,  therefore,  it  pleased  God  to  leave  Chris, 
tianity  to  make  its  way,  by  its  own  mere 
btren^,  that  by  its  superiority,  both  to  the 
allurements  and  the  menaces  of  the  world,  to 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  to  all  that  could 
be  suffered  by  man,  its  true  nature,  and  its 
genuine  energy,  mig^ht  be  for  ever  demonstrat- 
ed ;  and  ita  efficacy  to  assimilate,  at  length,  the 
whole  world  to  itself,  be  evinced,  by  its  restless 
growth,  in  circumstances  the  moat  apparently 
desperate. 

During  this  period,  therefore,  such  instru. 
menta  alone  were  used  as  might  servo  to  evince 
more  clearly,  that  the  *  excellency  of  the  power 
was  of  God,  and  not  of  men.*  But  when  the 
season  had  arrived  when  the  intermixture  wafi 
to  be  extensively  promoted,  then  another  and 
very  difierent  agency  was  resorted  to;  when 
the  world  was  to  be'  brought  into  the  visible 
Church,  then  the  powers  of  the  world  received 


that  impulse  from  the  hand  of  heaven,  which 
made  them,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  ever  befiw e, 
'ministers  of  God  for  goud.*— Then,  for  the  first 
time,  kiofra  and  princes  embraced  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  and  enjoined  it  by  laws 
and  edicts,  as  well  as  by  still  better  methods,  on 
the  great  body  of  their  subjects. 

How  far  the  national  diangsa  which  then  took 


And  what  good,  next  to  the  actual  giving  of  the 
Gospel,  has  been  greater  than  the  providential 
blessing  of  the  leaven  of  Christianity  with  the 
great  mass  of  human  society  7  If  the  first  gene, 
ration  of  thoao  nominal  Christiana  were  even 
pagana  in  their  hearts,  that  did  not  lessen  the 
greatness  of  the  benefit  to  posterity.  They 
passed  away,  and  their  paganism  paued  away 
with  them :  and  the  light  of  Chriatianity,  in- 
valuable in  its  immediate,  but  infinitely  more 
so  in  its  ultimate  oonaeqnenoea,  became  the 
entailed  possession  of  these  European  nationa, 
under  the  double  guarantee  of  popular  attach- 
ment and  political  power. 

Such  waa  the  providential  origin  of  religious 
establishments.  liOt  those  who  object  to  Uiom, 
only  keep  in  their  view,  that  chain  of  events  by 
which  the  Chriatian  profession  was  made  na- 
tional in  any  country  ;  let  them  also  inquire  the 
fate  of  Christianity  in  those  countries,  where 
either  no  such  establish monta  took  place,  or 
where  they  were  overthrown  by  tlie  ascendancy 
of  the  Maliometan  potentates.  Lastly,  let  them 
reflect  on  the  benefit  and  the  comfort  of  that 
one  single  effect  of  *  kings  becoming  nursing- 
fathers,  and  queens  nursing-motiiers,*  of  toe 
visible  Church,  the  legal  enforcement  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath^ — and  then  see  on  what 
grounds,  as  friends  to  good  order,  as  honest 
citizens,  or  as  consistent  Christians,  they  can 
oppose  or  condemn  so  esRcntial  and  so  effectual 
an  instrument  of  the  best  blessings  which  hn- 
man  kind  can  enjoy  ? 

If  then  the  national  establishment  of  Christi. 
anity,  even  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  became  the  source  of  invaluable 
benefits  and  blessings ;  what  estimate  ought  to 
be  formed  of  that  Christian  establishment  in  par- 
ticular^ which,  on  the  moat  impartial  survey 
of  all  similar  institutions  which  have  been 
known  in  the  Christian  world,  will  be  found  the 
most  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose  7 

The  established  church  of  England  may  not, 
it  is  true,  bear  a  comparison  with  theoretic  per- 
fection, nor  will  it  gain  the  approbation  of  those 
who  require  that  a  visible  should  possess  the 
qualities  of  an  invisible  church,  and  that  every 
member  of  a  national  institution  should  equal 
in  pioty,  certain  individual  Christians ;  nor,  in 
any  point  of  view,  can  its  real  character  be  as- 
certained, or  its  just  claims  be  established,  ex- 
cept it  be  contemplated,  as  a  fixed  instilution, 
cxistinjT  from  the  period  of  the  reformation  to 
the  present  day,  independently  of  the  variations 
and  discordances  of  the  successive  multitudes 
who  adhered  to  it 

Let  it  then,  under  this  only  fair  notion  of  it, 
he  compared  with  all  the  other  national  churches 
of  the  reformation,  and,  on  auch  a  comparative 
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view,  iU  superiority  will  be  manifett  The 
truth  ic,  our  church  occupies  a  kind  of  middle 
jilace ;  neither  uiultiplyiur  ceremonies,  nor  af- 
ieoting^  pompousnoas  of  public  worship  with  the 
Lutheran  church,  nor  rejecting  all  ceremonies 
and  all  liturgical  aolemnity  with  the  church  of 
Geneva ; — a  temperament  thus  singular,  adopted 
MOid  adhered  to,  in  times  of  unadvanced  light 
and  much  polemical  dissonance,  amid  jarring 
interests  and  political  intrigues,  conveys  the 
idea  of  something  more  excellent  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  mere  human  wisdom. 

A  national  establishment  is  ill.fitted  for  its 
purpose,  if  it  present  nothing  striking  to  the  ex- 
ternal  senses  or  imagination.  In  order  to  answer 
its  design,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  so  outwardly 
attractive,  as  to  attach  the  great  mass  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  to  its  ordinances ;  and  yet  the 
■abstanoe  of  these  ordinanoes  should  be  so  solid 
and  rational,  and  so  spiritual,  as  to  be  fitted  to 
tlie  farther  and  still  more  important  purpose  of 
infhsing  inward  vital  Christianity.  These  cha- 
racters, we  conceive,  are  exhibited  in  the  Angli- 
can  church,  in  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other 
Christian  establishment.  She  alone  avoids  all 
extremes.  Though  her  worship  be  wisely  po- 
pular, it  is  also  deeply  spiritual ;  thousrh  simple, 
It  is  sublime.  She  has  rejected  pompous  cere- 
monies, but  she  has  not  therefore  adopted  an 
offensive  negligence.  In  laying  aside  all  that 
was  ostentatious,  she  retained  all  that  is  solemn 
and  affecting.  Her  reasonable  pervice  peculiarly 
ejramplifies  the  apostlc^s  injunction  of  praying 
with  the  understanding  as  well  as  with  the 
heart  To  both  these  the  chief  attention  is  di- 
rected while  the  imagination  and  the  senses  arc 
by  no  means  excluded  from  regard.  It  is  our 
Saviour*s  exquisitely  discriminating  rule  applied 
to  another  subject.  *  These*  says  ho,  (the 
weightier  matters,)  *  ye  ought  to  have  done^  and 
not  to  leave  the  others  undone.* 

If  these  remarks  had  nothing  but  opinion  to 
support  them,  a  difTcrent  opinion  might  no  less 
fairly  be  opposed  to  them.  But  let  a  matter  of 
fact  question  be  asked.  Which  of  the  protestant 
establishments  has  best  answered  its  end :  In 
other  words — in  which  of  the  protestant  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  have  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Scripture  been  mo.^t  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the 
Christian  religion  most  generally  respected  ? 
If  we  inquire  mtothe  present  circumstances  of 
protestant  Europe,  shall  we  not  find  that,  in  one 
class  of  churches  on  the  continent,  the  more 
learned  of  the  clergy  commonly  become  Socini- 
ans  ;  while,  among  the  clergy  of  the  other,  there 
appears  a  strange  tendency  towards  absolute 
deism  ?  Amongst  the  laity  of  both  churches, 
French  principles,  it  may  be  feared,  have  so 
much  prevailed,  as  to  become  in  a  great  mea- 
sure their  own  punishment.  For  to  what  other 
cause  but  a  departure  from  the  faith  of  their  fa- 
thers, can  we  ascribe  their  having  so  totally  lost 
the  ardour  and  resolution,  which  once  distin. 
guished  their  communities  ?  Infidelity  takes 
from  the  collective  body  its  only  sure  cement, 
and  from  the  individual  his  only  ccrtnin  source 
of  courage.  It  leaves  the  mass  of  tlio  people 
without  that  possession  to  bo  defended,  in  whicii 
all  ranks  and  degrees  are  alike  interested ;  and 
takes  fVom  the  individual  that  one  principle 


which  alone  can,  at  all  lim— , 
ing  above  his  natarml  wuakiiMm.  und  vakc 
him  superior  both  to  plearare  and  pun.  WUIs 
religion  was  an  object  with  the  pwlB  uBudid 
to,  it  inspired  the  lowest,  mm  well  ea  the  hifhia, 
with  a  zeal  to  defend  their  conotrj  eguinat  is. 
vaders  who,  if  predominant,  would  have  robbed 
them  of  their  religious  liberty.  But  now,  con. 
corn  for  religion  being  too  generally  eooled,  tJwf 
prefer  the  most  disgraceful  eaae  to  exertioiis 
which  would  necessarily  demand  aelf.denial  and 
mi^ht  deprive  them  of  tlwt  only  existenes  fir 
which  infidels  emn  be  coneerned. 

Why  is  it  otherwise  in  England  7  Vfhj  an 
not  we  also  overspread  with  .perniciova  prieci. 
pies  and  sunk  in  base  puaillanimity  ? — The  Ger- 
mans were  onoe  as  brave,  the  Swiss  once  as  re- 
ligious as  any  of  us ;  but  bravery  and  rdigioa 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  have  abandoned 
some  of  those  countries  together.  In  Englawi, 
blessed  be  God  !  things  present  a  very  differoat 
aspect  We  have  indeed  much  to  lament,  and 
much,  very  much  to  blame ;  but  infidelity  doei 
not  triumph^  nor  does  patriotism  decline.  Why 
is  it  thus  7  Is  it  not  because  the  temperament 
of  Uie  English  establishment  has  left  no  ruom 
for  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  be- 
cause its  public  service  is  of  that  stirring  excel- 
lence, which  most  ever  be  attractive  to  the  im- 
pressible mind,  edifying  to  the  pious  mind,  un- 
impeachable by  the  severest  reasoner,  and  awful 
even  to  the  profligate  7 

For,  in  enumerating  the  merits  of  our  admi- 
rable establishment,  we  must  not  rest  in  the  su- 
I)eriority  of  her /orms,  excellent  as  they  are,  but 
must  extend  the  praise,  where  it  is  so  justly  due, 
to  the  still  more  important  article  of  her  doc- 
trines. For  afler  all,  it  is  her  luminous  exhibi- 
tion of  Christian  truth,  that  has  been  the  grand 
spring  and  fountain  of  the  good  which  abe  has 
produced.  It  is  the  spiritudity  of  her  worship, 
— it  is  the  rich  infusion  of  Scripture,* — it  Is  the 
deep  confessions  of  sin, — it  is  the  earnest  iofo- 
cations  of  mercy, — it  is  the  large  cnoneratioo 
of  spiritual  wants,  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
correspondent  blessings,  with  which  her  liturgy 
abounds,  that  are  so  happily  calculated  tu  give 
the  tone  of  piety  to  her  children. 

In  forming  this  invaluable  liturgy,  there  wu 
no  arrogant  self-conceit  on  the  one  hand,  no  re- 
linquishment of  strict  judgment  on  the  other. 
I'hc  errors  of  the  Romish  church  were  to  be  re- 
jected, but  the  treasures  of  ancient  piety  which 
slic  possessed,  were  not  to  be  abandoned.  Her 
formularies  contained  devotional  oompositiont, 
not  more  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  than  va- 
luable for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  being  at 
once  simple  and  energetic,  perspicuous  and  pro- 
found. What  then  was  more  suitable  to  the  so- 
ber spirit  of  reformation,  than  to  separate  those 
precious  remnants  of  ancient  piety  from  their 
drossy  accompaniments, — and,  while  these  Isst 
were  deservedly  cast  away,  to  mould  the  pure 
gold  which  remained  into' a  new  form,  fitted  at 
once  to  intereHt,  and  edify  the  public  mind  ? 

*  Of  ihf?  vast  important  of  ilii«  ono  circumtlance, an 
early  prrxif  wmt  pi  v-i;ri.  '  ( Vniiiiipr,'  »yii  tile  learned  au- 
thor of  tho  EliMntints  nf  Chrititian  ThowlofTf , '  fbund  tb^ 
pMiiAs  so  improved  by  hparinjK  (be  Epiillpt  andGos|wli'. 
ai  to  be  brought  to  bear  the  alterations  be  had  provided. 
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It  u  worthy  of  obaeiration,  that  id  all  reforms, 
rhatlMr  cifil  or  religious,  wiae  and  good  men 
»rov0  dMoioelvea  to  be  auch,  by  tiiis  infallible 
:rilcrion,  that  thkt  nsvEa  alter  jur  the  sake 
kv  Ai.TnoKit  bat  in  their  zeal  to  introduce  im- 
movements,  are  oooacientiously  careful  to  depart 
M  further  from  established  usages,  than  strict 
laty  and  indispensable  necessity  require. 

iDfltead,  therefore,  of  its  being  any  stigma  on 
Kir  church  service,  that  it  was  collected  from 
Keviaries  and  missals,  it  adds  substantially  to 
te  Talne.  The  identity  of  true  Christian  piety, 
n  all  ages,  being  hereby  demonstrated,  in  a  way 
IB  saiisfiMtory  to  the  judgment,  as  it  is  intercst- 
ng  Co  the  heart.  In  such  a  procedure,  Christian 
iiMrty  was  united  with  Christian  sobriety  ;  pri- 
nitive  piety  with  honest  policy. — A  whole  com- 
nunit^  was  tu  be  attached  to  the  new  mode  of 
forship,  arid,  therefore,  it  was  expedient  to  break 
heir  habits  no  more  tJian  Christian  purity  de- 
nanded.  They  only,  however,  who  actually 
XMDipare  those  of  our  prayers  which  are  selected 
ram  Romish  formularies,  with  the  originals, 
«n  form  a  just  idea  with  what  discrimmativo 
udgraant  the  work  was  executed,  and  what  rich 
mpcovements  are  oflen  introduced  into  the  En. 
fUsh  colleets,  so  as  to  heighten  the  sentiment, 
'et,  witliout  at  all  impairing  the  simplicity.  In- 
leed,  Uie  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  founders 
if  cnir  church  were  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
rhola  of  tlieir  proceedings ;  never  strenuously 
ioatonding  for  any  points,  not  even  in  that  sum. 
nary  of  Christian  doctrines,  which  was  to  be 
he  established  standard,  but  for  such  as  affect- 
4  the  grand  foundations  of  faith,  hope  and  cha- 
ity. 

How  honourable  to  our  reformers,  and  to  the 
'lorious  work  in  which  they  so  successfully  la- 
oured,  that  in  the  very  first  formation  of*^  the 
Sngliah  church,  that  care  to  distinguish  between 
ssentialaand  non-essentials  should  be  so  strictly 
xercised,  which  the  brightest  philosophical  lu- 
ninary  in  his  own,  or  perhaps  m  any  age,  some 
ears  afler,  so  strongly  recommended,  and  so 
leantifuJly  illustrated.  *  We  see  Moses,*  says 
ord  Bacon,  *  when  he  saw  the  Israelite  and  the 
^igjDilna  fight,  he  did  not  say,  why  strive  yo  7 
)ut  drew  his  sword  and  slew  the  Egyptian.  But 
rhen  he  saw  two  Israelites  fight,  he  said,  you 
re  bnt&ren^  why  strive  you?  If  the  point  of 
loctrine  be  an  Egyptian,  it  must  bo  slain  by  the 
word  of  the  Spirit ;  but  if  it  be  an  Israelite, 
bough  in  the  wrong,  then  why  strive  you  ?  We 
ee  of  the  fundamental  points  Christ  penneth  the 
3agae  thus :  Me  thai  is  not  aginst  us  is  for  usJ** 
hit  of  points  not  fundamental  thus, — he  that  is 
9t  against  vs  is  with  us. 

To  the  eternal  praise  then  of  our  reformers, 
s  well  as  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  be 
1  said,  tliat  in  their  concern  for  matters  of  faith, 
1  which  concern  they  yielded  to  none  of  their  | 
ontemporaries,  they  intermingled  a  charity  in 
rhich  they  have  excelled  them  all.  And,  in 
onsequence  of  this  radical  and  truly  Christian 
berality,  a  noble  spirit  of  tolerance  has  ever 
ecn  tlie  characterintie  of  genuine  Church  of 
liingLand  divines :  of  those,  I  mean  who  have 
ordiaily  agreed  witli  the  first  reformers,  and 

*  IawA  Bacon  un  the  Advanremeat  of  liearnin?,  txxik 
seond. 


wished  no  deviation  from  their  principles,  either 
in  doctrine  o<^  in  worship ;  desiring  neither  to 
add  to,  uor  diminish,  the  comely  order  which 
they  had  established  in  the  public  service ;  nor 
to  be  dogmatical  where  they  had  been  enlarged  , 
nor  relaxed  where  they  had  been  explicit :  yet 
ready  at  all  times  to  indulge  the  prejudices  of 
their  weaker  brethren,  and  to  grant  to  others 
that  freedom  of  thought,  of  which,  in  their  own 
case,  they  so  fully  understood  the  value.  Our 
first  reformers  were  men  of  eminent  piety,  and, 
happily  for  the  interests  of  genuine  religion,  far 
less  engaged  in  controversy  than  the  divines  of 
the  continent.  Even  those  of  their  own  nation, 
who  differed  from  thorn  in  lesser  points,  and  with 
whom  they  did  debate,  were  men  of  piety  also, 
and  entirely  agreed  with  them  in  doctrines. 
Hence,  the  strain  of  preaching  in  our  Church 
of  England  difines,  became  less  polemical  and 
more  pious  and  practical,  than  tliat  of  the  clergy 
of  other  churches.  To  this  end  the  book  of  Ho- 
milios  was  highly  conducive,  being  an  excellent 
model  which  served  to  give  the  example  of  use- 
ful  and  practical  preaching.  In  this  most  im- 
portant particular,  and  in  that  of  deep  and  con- 
clusive reasoning,  we  may  assign  the  decided 
superiority  to  English  divines,  above  all  those 
of  the  continent,  though  the  latter  may  perhaps, 
in  some  instances,  dispute  with  them  tlie  pum 
of  eloquence. 

From  divines  of  the  above  character,  happily 
never  wanting  in  any  age,  our  national  establish- 
ment  has  over  derived  its  best  strength  at  home, 
and  its  honour  and  credit  iff  foreign  countries. 
These  have  made  the  Anglican  church  looked 
up  to  by  all  the  churches  of  the  reformation* 
Their  learning  has  been  respected,  tlieir  wisdom 
has  been  esteemed,  their  liberality  has  been  loved 
and  honoured,  their  piety  has  been  revered,  by 
all  of  e\'ery  protestant  coimnuuion  who  were  ca- 
pable of  discerning  and  improving  excellence ; 
nay,  even  in  tho  Romish  communion,  they  have 
sometimes  excited  a  degree  of  estimation,  which 
nothing  could  have  called  forth  but  the  most  in- 
disputable superiority. 

But,  it  is  not  only  in  the  clerical  order  that 
the  kindly  influences  of  the  English  establish- 
ment have  been  manifest ;  they  appear  in  the 
brightest  point  of  view,  in  those  illustrious  lay- 
men  whose  labours  have  contributed  not  less  to 
raise  the  British  name,  than  the  achievements, 
unexampled  as  tliey  have  been,  of  our  armies  or 
our  navies.  On  account  of  these  men,  we  have 
been  termed  by  foreigners,  a  nation  of  philoso- 
phers; and,  for  tho  sake  of  their  writings,  Eng- 
lish  has  become  not  so  much  a  fashionable  as, 
what  is  far  more  honourable,  a  kind  of  learned 
language  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
Yet,  in  no  wr.tcrs  upon  earth,  has  a  sense  of 
religion  been  more  evidently  the  very  key-stone 
of  their  excellence.  This  it  is  which  gives  them 
that  sobriety  of  mind,  that  intelleetual  conscien- 
tiousness, that  penetrating  pursuit,  not  of  sub- 
tlety, but  of  truth  ;  that  decorous  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, that  cordiality  as  well  as  sublimity  of 
moral  sentiment  and  expression,  which  have 
procured  for  them,  not  merely  the  suffrage  of 
the  understanding,  but  tho  tribute  of  the  heart. 

And  let  it  be  attentively  inquired,  how  they 
came  by  this  rare  qualification  ?  how  it  happen* 
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ed,  thit  in  them,  so  much  more  strikingly  than 
in  the  learned  and  philosophical  of  perhaps  any 
other  nation,  increase  of  knowledge  did  not  ge- 
nerate scepticism,  nor  the  consciousness  of  their 
mental  strength  inspire  them  with  contempt  for 
the  religion  of  their  country  ?  Was  it  not,  that 
that  religion  was  so  modified,  as  equally  to  en- 
dear itself  to  the  vivid  sensibility  of  youth,  the 
quick  intelligence  of  manhood,  the  matured  re- 
flection of  age  and  wisdom  7  That  it  did  not  on 
the  one  hand  conceal  the  beauty  and  weaken  the 
sense  of  vital  truth,  by  cumbrous  and  unncces- 
■ary  adjuncts; — nor  on  tlie  other  hand  withhold 
from  it  tliat  graceful  drapery,  witliout  which,  in 
almost  all  instances,  the  imagination,  as  it  were, 
instinctively,  refuses  to  perform  its  appropriate 
function  of  conveying  truth  to  the  heart ! — And 
further,  have  not  the  above  invaluable  effects 
been  owing  to  this  also,  that  the  Inherent  spirit 
of  christian  tolerance,  which  has  been  described 
as  distinguishing  our  communion  from  every 
other  national  communion  in  the  world,  by  al- 
lowing to  their  minds  every  just  claim,  has 
taken  the  best  possible  method  of  preventing  in- 
tellectual licentiousness  7  In  fine,  to  what  other 
causes  than  those  just  stated,  can  we  ascribe  it, 
that  this  country  above  all  otiicrs,  has  been  the 
seat  of  philosophy,  unbounded  in  its  researches, 
vet  modest  in  its  assumptions,  and  temperate  in 
its  conclusions  ? — Of  literary  knowledge,  not 
only  patiently  pursued,  and  profoundly  explored, 
but  wisely  digested  and  usefully  applied  ? — Of 
religion,  in  its  most  rational,  most  influential, 
most  christian  shape  and  character ; — not  the 
dreary  labour  of  superstition,  not  the  wild  deli- 


religious  spirit  is  maintained  in  oor  dM||T;  a 
proportion  as  it  is  diffused  amoof  the  peaplt;bi 
proportion  as  it  is  enoooragfed  fhxn  the  thnei. 

If  such  then  be  the  value,  and  each  the  n. 
suits  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  eatiMiihiMii, 
how  high  is  the  destiny  of  that  penonagevlMn 
the  laws  of  England  recog^niae  aa  its  wpnaa 
bead  on  earth  I  How  important  is  H,  thit  (fas 
prince,  charged  with  such  anezampied  tmt, 
should  feel  its  weight,  should  andentud  ill 
grand  peculiarities,  and  be  habitualljr  impiWKd- 
with  his  own  unparalleled  responsibility.  T* 
misemploy,  in  any  instances,  the  preragatin 
which  this  trust  conveys,  is  to  lessen  the  stabi- 
lity, and  counteract  the  usefulness  of  the  ftirart 
and  most  beneficial  of  all  the  visible  iabriei^ 
erected  in  this  lower  world !  But  what  an  le. 
count  would  that  prince,  or  that  minister  liavi 
to  render,  who  should  syniematieaUy  debase  thii 
little  less  than  divine  institution,  by  deliberately 
consulting,  not  how  the  Church  of  ESnghnd 
may  I>e  kept  high  in  public  opinion,  influentiil 
on  public  morals,  vonerablQ  through  the  meek 
yet  manly  wisdom,  the  unaf{ccted  yet  nnhb. 
mished  purity,  the  energetic  yet  liberal  zeal  of 
its  clergy ; — but,  how  it  may  be  made  sabseffi. 
cnt  to  the  trivial  and  temporary  intereiti  of  the 
^irevalent  party,  and  the  passing  hour  7 

Besides  the  distribution  of  dignities,  and  the 
great  indirect  influence  which  Uiia  affords  the 
prince,  in  the  disposal  of  a  vast  body  of  prefer- 
ment ;  his  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  conseienee 
will  be  manifested  also  in  the  appointment  of 
the  chancellor,  whose  church  patronage  is  im. 
niense.    And  in  the  discharge  of  that  most  iia- 


rium  of  fanaticism,  but  the  infallible  guide  of  I  [>ortant  trust,  thcappointmentof  the  highest  dig 
reason,  the  invincible  guard  of  virtue,  the  enjoy-    nitaries,  the  monarch  will  not  forget,  that  his 


ment  of  present  peace,  and  the  assurance  of  fu- 
ture happiness  ? 

But  whatever  providential  causes  have  hither- 
to contributed  among  us  to  restrain  infidelity 
and  profancness,  have  we  no  reason  to  fear  that 
their  operations  are  growing  less  and  less  pow- 
erful 7  And  should  wc  not  bear  in  mind,  that 
It  is  not  the  fonn  of  our  church  establishment, 
incomparable  as  that  is,  which  can  alone  arrest 
the  progress  of  danger,  if  there  should  arise  any 
declension  of  zeal  in  supporting  its  best  inter- 
ests, if  ever  there  should  be  found  any  lack  of 
knowledge  for  zeal  to  work  with.  The  charac- 
ter also  of  the  reigning  prince  will  always  have 
a  powerful  effect  either  in  retarding  or  accele- 
rating the  evil 

One  of  our  most  able  writers  on  history  and 
civil  society,*  is  perpetually  inculcating  that  no 
political  constitution,  no  laws,  no  provision  made 
by  former  ages,  can  ever  secure  the  actual  en- 
joyment of  political  happiness  and  liberty,  if 
there  bo  not  a  zeal  among  the  living  for  the  fur- 
therance of  these  objects.     Laws  will  be  mis- 
construed  and  fall  into  oblivion   and  ancient 
maxims  will  be  superseded,  if  the  attention  of 
theTexisting  generation  be  not  alive  to  the  subject 
Surely  it  may  be  said,  at  least  with  equal 
^ruth,  that  no  excellence  of  our  religious  esta- 
ishrncnt,  no  orthodoxy  in  our  articles,  no,  nor 
ven  that  liturgy  on  whose  excellences  we  have 
elighted  to  expatiate,  can  secure  the  mainte- 
aancc  of  true  religion,  but  in  proportion  as  the 

*  Ferguson. 


responsibility  is  proportionably  the  more  awfhU 
because  the  exercise  of  his  power  is  less  likely 
to  be  controulcd,  and  his  judgment  to  be  thwart- 
ed, than  may  of\en  happen  in  the  case  of  bit 
political  servants. 

Nor  will  it,  it  is  presumed,  be  deemed  imper- 
tinent to  remark,  that  the  just  administration. 
of  this  peculiar  power  may  be  reasonaUy  ex- 
pected  as  much,  wc  had  almost  said  even  more, 
from  a  female,  than  from  a  monarch  of  the  other 
sex.  The  bishops  chosen  by  those  three  jodi- 
cious  queens,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Ckrojioe, 
were  generally  remarkable  for  their  piety  and 
learning.  And  let  not  the  writer  be  suspecttd 
of  flattering  either  the  queen  or  the  bishop  by 
observing,  Diat  among  the  wisdom  and  abiliiifls 
which  now  adorn  the  bench,  a  living  prelate 
high  in  dignity,  in  talents,  and  in  Christian  vir- 
tue,  is  said  to  have  owed  his  situation  to  the 
discerning  eye  of  his  present  majesty. 

What  an  ancient  cannon,  cited  by  the  judi- 
cious [looker,  suggests  to  bishops  on  the  sab 
ject  of  preferment  is  equally  applicable  to  kings 
— //  expressly  forhiddeih  them  to  be  led  £y  ku 
man  affection  in  bestowing  the  things  of  God,* 
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Superintendence  of  Providence  manifeoied  \m 
the  local  eireumslanees  and  in  the  dvU 
religiovs  history  of  England, 

«  T\»^  EixVnvulical  Polity. 
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the  Ttrioai  rabjects  on  which  the 
nind  of  the  rojml  papil  ehoaid  be  exercised, 
there  m  none  more  appropritte,  than  that  which 
ni^ht,  perhapa,  be  moat  fitly  denominated,  the 
mwvidemial  Hittory  0/  England,  That  it  has 
not  hitherto  en^afed  attention,  in  any  degree 
loilahle  to  ita  importance,  ii  much  more  an 
Kpology  lor  ita  being,  in  tlie  preaent  instance, 
ipeeiafly  adTerted  to,  than  reason  for  ita  being 
tarloBfer  neglected. 

The  marks  of  divine  interference,  in  the  ge. 
neral  arrmnrement  of  ita  tea  and  empires,  are 
reodcred  ao laminoot  by  the  rays  which  Scrip. 
tore  prophecy  haa  shed  upon  them,  as  to  strike 
BTcry  mind  which  ia  at  once  attentive  and  can- 
did, with  a  force  not  lo  be  reaisted.  But,  while 
thia  indiaputable  trnth  leads  us  neceasarily  to 
inftr,  that  a  like  superintendance  to  that  which 
ia  over  the  whole,  acta  likewise  respecting  all 
the  aeparate  parte ;  the  actual  tracing  this  8u< 
perintendence,  in  the  occurrences  of  particular 
oatioiia,  moat,  in  general,  be  a  matter  of  diffi. 
eulty  and  doabt,  aa  that  light  of  prophecy,  which 
fUb  BO  brightly  on  the  central  dome  of  the 
temple,  cannot  reasonably  be  hoped  for,  when 
we  torn  into  the  lateral  receaaea. 

There  are  instancea,  however,  in  which  God*s 
providential  worka  shine  so  clearly  *  by  their 
OWD  radiant  light,*  aa  to  demonstrate  the  hand 
whieh  faahioned,  and  the  skill  which  arranj^ed 
thorn.  And  though  others  are  of  a  more  doubt- 
fol  natare ;  yet,  when  the  attainmenta  of  any 
one  particolar  nation  become  matter  of  general 
infloonee,  ao  that  what  waa,  at  first,  the  fruit  of 
merely  local  labour,  or  the  effect  of  a  peculiar 
eomhinatioii  of  local  circumstances,  becomes 
from  ita  obfioua  utility  or  intrinsic  excellence 
an  object  to  other  surrounding  countriea,  and 
growe  at  length  into  an  universal  benefit ; — in 
ueh  a  diatinction,  we  can  hardly  forbear  to 
traee  aomething  ao  like  a  consistent  plan  of  ope« 
raticma  that  the  duty  of  obaerving  and  acknow. 
lodging  it,  aoems  incumbent  on  such  communi. 
tioo  aa  appear  to  have  been  thus  signally  favour. 
ed.  What  advantage,  for  instance,  haa  the 
whok  riviliaed  world  derived  from  the  philoso- 
pfaisinf  tarn  of  the  ancient  Greeks!  How 
widely  extensive,  and  how  durable  haa  been  its 
inflooneo. 

Of  what  importance  are  the  benefita,  which 
the  poli^  apirit  of  the  Roman  empire  diffused 
anaong  the  conntriea  of  Europe,  moat  of  which, 
to  thia  day,  acknowledge  the  hand  that  reared 
thorn  fipom  barbarism,  by  still  retaining  those 
lawo  whieh  that  hand  transcribed  for  them,  as 
if  Rome  were  allowed  to  do  that  for  men's  cir- 
comitaDcea,  which  Greece  was  permitted  to 
effect  fbr  their  minds ! 

Bat  a  third  instance  is  encumbered  with  less 
difficQhy,^the  designation  of  Jodea  to  be  the 
k)eal  aoarce  of  true  religion.  In  this  small  pro- 
rinoe  of  the  Roman  empire,  what  a  scene  was 
tranaacted,  and  from  those  transactions,  what  a 
seriea  of  oonaequences  have  followed,  and  what 
a  syatem  of  influences  has  been  derived,  operat- 
ing, and  atill  to  operate  on  individuals — commu- 
nitiee— nations,  in  ways,  and  with  effects,  the 
happioat,  or  moat  awful,  aa  they  are  embraced 
er  reieoted ;  and  leading  to  resulta  not  to  bo 
caleoUtod  even  aa  to  thia  world,— bnt  wholly  in- 


conceivable,  as  to  that  future  world  where  all 
the  deep  purposea  of  God  are  to  have  their  per- 
fbct  consummation. 

But,  if  such  has  been  the  method  of  Provi. 
dence  in  those  ^reat  designs,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  carried  on  in  the  world,  can  we  sup-' 
poee  that  tlie  same  plan  is  not  substantially  pur- 
sued in  his  present  arrangements?  Are  not 
bleasings  atill  to  be  conferred  on  society  ?  Bless- 
ings, yet  in  general  unknown,  and  greater  mea- 
sures of  those  which  are  already  in  part  attain- 
ed 7 — How  rare,  for  example,  has  been  hitherto 
the  blessing  of  complete  civil  governmentF— of 
such  a  political  system  aa  combines  the  apparent 
contrarietiea  of  public  aecurity  with  peraonal 
liberty  !  An  object  ahned  at  by  the  wisest  legis- 
lators of  earlier  tiniea,  but  regarded  by  them  aa 
a  beautiful  theory,  incapable  of  being  roalixed  ! 
Still  more — How  limited  b  the  attainment  of 
religioua  truth  tf  well-weigked  iteU-digtBted  re- 
ligiou*  belief— ^nd  of  vew^tmeeived,  weU-regu- 
lated  divine  wonhip  !  Christianity  exists  in  the 
Scripture,  like  virgm  gold  in  the  mine;  bnthow 
few,  comparatively,  have  been  able  to  extract  it 
without  loaa,  or  to  bring  it  into  public  circula- 
tion without  deplorable  alloy !  How  erroneoua, 
in  most  instances,  are  those  modes  and  exercises 
of  it,  which  are  adopted  by  states  and  govern- 
ments ;  and  how  seldom  does  it  seem  rightlr 
apprehended,  even  by  the  most  enlightened  indi- 
viduals !  To  suppose  things  will  always  remain 
in  this  state,  is  little  short  of  an*  imputation  on 
divine  wisdom.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  dis- 
astrous are  the  consequences  to  individuals  and 
to  society  ! 

If  there  be  then  a  country,  long  and  signally 
distinguished  in  both  these  important  instancea 
— in  the  former,  so  as  to  have  been  the  object  * 
of  universal  admiration ; — in  the  latter,  so  as  to 
have  been  looked  up  to  by  all  the  most  enlight- 
ened parte  of  the  Christian  world. — If  there  be 
such  a  country,  can  we  help  regarding  ita  sn- 
periority  to  other  countries  as  the  result  of  a 
providential  destination,  as  clear  as  that  which 
allotted  philosophy  to  ancient  Greece,  and  civil 
polity  to  ancient  Rome  7 — And  may  it  not  even 
be  added,  as  really  divine,  though  not  miracu- 
lous, as  that  which  gave  true  rebgion  to  ancient 
Judea. 

If  England  be  this  community,  if  England  be 
the  single  nation  upon  earth, — where  that  check- 
ed ana  balanced  ^vernment, — that  tempera- 
ment of  monarchic,  aristocratic  and  popular 
rule,  which  philoaophic  statesmen,  in  ancient 
times,  admired  ao  much  in  theory,  has  been 
actually  realized — If  it  be  also  distinguished  by 
a  temperament  in  religious  concerns  little  less 
peculiar,  is  not  every  thinking  member  oS  such 
a  community  bound  to  acknowledge  with  deep, 
est  gratitude,  so  extraordinary  a  distinction? 
And  what  employment  of  thought  can  be  more 
interesting  than  to  trace  the  providential  roeana 
by  which  such  unexampled  benefits  and  bleas- 
inoB  have  been  conferred  upon  our  country  ! 

To  enter  at  lar(;e  into  so  vast  a  subject,  would 
be  an  impracticable  attempt,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  the  preaent  It  would  itaelf  furnish  mate- 
rials  for  a  volume  rather  than  for  a  few  pages  ;^ 

*  The  train  oftboufht  paraoed  laihltaiid  thaCiAWti^. 
iof  chapter,  as  weU  ta  aooM  «C  ttaAX:biimt^\a^2bMuitV«t^ 
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«nd  lo  treat  it  with  juitioe  would  be  a  taak,  to 
which  the  beet  informed  and  profoundeit  mind 
would  alone  be  competent    A  few  scattered 
obeenrationa,  therefore,  are  all  that  we  can  pre- 
tend to  offer,  not  however  without  hope,  that 
they  will  excite  to  a  deeper  and  more  extended 
inveatigration.    We  are  told  by  St  Paul,  that 
*  he  who  made  of  one  blood  all  nations,  fixed 
not  only  the  time  before  appointed  (the  epochs 
of  their  riae  and  fall)  but  also  tlie  bounds  of 
their  habitation.*    The  result  of  this  created 
arrangement,  respecting  the   greater  divisions 
of  the  earth,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  separated, 
yet  connected  by  that  inland  ocean  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  have  been  already  noticed.    But, 
nothinjT  has  been  more  pregnant  in  its  oonse- 
quences  in  this  general  plan  than  the  insulated 
situation  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  our 
national  circnm stances. — If  we  arc  at  Uiis  day 
free,  while  so  many  neighbouring  nations  are 
^  enslaved. — If  we  stand  erect,  while  they  are 
trampled  on — let  us  not  entirely  attribute  it  to 
any  superiority  in  ourselves,  of  spirit,  of  wis- 
dum,  or  strength ;  but  let  us  also  humbly  and 
gratefully  ascribe  it  to  that  appointment  of  the 
i'reator,  which  divided  us  from  the  continent 
of  Europe.    Had  we  been  as  accessible  to  the 
arms  of  France,  as  Holland,  Switzerland,  or  the 
Auitrian  Netherlands,  wo  might  perhaps  have 
been  involved  in  the  same  calamities.    But  we 
cannot  stop  here.    The  entire  series  of  our  his- 
tory, as  a  natiort,  seems  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  been  derived  from  this  source  ;  and  every 
link  in  the  chain  of  our  fortune  bears  somo  sig- 
nificant mark  of  our  local  peculiarity.     With- 
out this,  where  would  have  been  our  commer- 
cial opulence  or  our  maritime  power  7   If  we 
had  not  been  distinct  as  a  country  wc  had  not 
been  distinct  as  a  people.     We  might  have  im- 
bibed the  taints,  been  moulded  by  the  manners, 
and  immcrged  in  the  greatness  of  our  more  pow- 
erful neighbours.    It  was  that  goodness  which 
made  ua  an  island,  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  national  happiness.     It  was  by  placing  us 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters  that  the  Almighty 
prepared  our  country   for   those    providential 
uses  to  which  it  has  aerved  and  is  yet  to  serve 
in  the  great  scheme  of  his  dispensations.    Thus, 
then,  wo  behold   ouraelvcs  raised   as  a  nation 
above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  that  very 
circumstance  which  made  our  country  be  re- 
garded,  two  thousand  years  ago,  only  as  a  recop- 
tacle  for  the  refuse  of  the  Roman  empire ! 

To  this,  evidently,  it  has  been  owing,  tliat 
amongst  us,  the  progress  of  society,  from  bar- 
barianism  to  high  improvement,  has  not  only 
been  more  regular,  but  more  radical  and  entire, 
as  to  a]l  the  portions  and  circumstances  of  tlie 
body  politic,  than  in  any  instance  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Shut  in  from  those  deso- 
lating blasts  of  war  which  have  ever  and  anon 
been  aweeping  the  continent,  the  culture  of  our 

both  hero,  and  in  one  or  two  former  pamairmi  may  per< 
hifi*  bn  roeoirniznd  by  the  Rnv.  and  lonrned  DiKtor  Mil- 
;or,  laU;  fellow  of  Trimly  Colhtffi;.  Dublin,  ns  akin  to 
ihoiie  viewri  of  providential  hi^itory,  which  >io  hat)  givvn 
in  a  eourw  of  Ipcturct  in  that  coll^^.  The  author 
elaUly  aeknowle  l|(ps  haviiif  rec(;ivud.  throutrh  a  frieud, 
a  few  vahiable  hints  frooi  this  source,  of  which  it  ii 
earnestly  hoped  Uio  puUic  may  in  due  time  be  put  in  fall 
::9oa«es8ioa. 


moral  toil  has  been  lev  imptdtd,  and  th» 

which  have  been  sown  have  yialded  ampler,  i 
well  as  matarer  harveata.  We  hava  bad  av 
vicissitudes— but  in  a  manlier  peculiar  to  oar- 
selves.  They  seem  clearly  proridenlial,  and 
not  fortuitous ;  since  it  is  certain  that  the  ag ita. 
tions  which  we  have  experienced,  and  the  ap. 
parent  calamities  which  wo  hafe  auflbnd  hut 
been,  in  almost  every  instanoe,  aimally  oooda. 
civetoour  advancement  When  £nf1and  bs- 
came  possessed  by  the  Sazona,  she  appeand 
only  to  be  sharing  the  fate  of  other  Earopsu 
counUies ;  all  of  which,  about  that  period,  or 
aooa  afler,  became  the  prey  of  aiinilar  honhi 
of  invaders.  But  a  difiereuce  of  reanlt,  in  oar 
particular  instance,  arising  ohieflj  ttom  oar 
insular  situation,  afler  some  time,  praaenti  it 
self  to  us,  as  already  marking  that  nappr  d«. 
tination  with  which  Providence  intended  to  &. 
▼oar  us. 

It  has  been  observed  by  historiana,  that  whan 
an  army  of  those  northern  invaders  took  por 
session  of  uiy  country,  they  formed  their  estab- 
lishmant  with  a  view  of  self-defence,  much  men 
than  to  civil  improvement  They  knew  not 
how  suddenly  they  might  be  attacked  by  soma 
successful  army  of  advcnturera ;  and  thereftn 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  *  a  feudal  kingdom  resen- 
bk)s  a  military  establishment,  rather  than  a 
civil  institution.*  *  Such  a  policy,'  adds  the 
same  historian, '  was  well  calculated  for  defence, 
against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power ;  bat 
its  provisions  for  the  interior  order  and  traa- 
quillity  of  society,  was  extremely  defective ;  the 
principles  of  disorder  and  corruption  being  dis- 
cernible in  that  constitution  under  its  beat  and 
moat  perfect  form.'* 

To  this  *  feudal  system,*  however,  the  newlj 
establiahed  potentates  of  the  continent  aeem  tu 
have  been  impelled  by  necessity;  but  an  inevi- 
tabic  consequence  was,  that  that  taste  for  liberty, 
which  had  animated  their  followers  in  their 
native  forests,  could  no  longer  ho  cherished, 
and  was  of  course  doomed  to  extincUon. 

In  Britain  alone  such  a  necessity  did  not 
exist  The  possession  of  the  coantry  being 
once  accomplished,  its  tenure  was  comparatively 
secured  by  the  snrronnding  ocean.  Defence 
was  not  to  be  neglected ;  bat  danger  was  not 
imminent  Thus  no  new  habit  was  forced  on 
the  new  settlers,  so  as  to  expel  their  original 
propensities ;  and  accordingly  whatever  means 
of  safety  they  might  have  resorted  to  against 
each  other,  during  the  multiplicity  of  these 
governments,  we  see  at  the  distance  of  four 
centuries,  Alfred,  turning  from  successful  war- 
fare agoinat  invaders,  to  exercise  that  consum- 
mate  wisdom,  with  which  his  mind  was  en- 
riched, in  systematizing  those  very  aboriginal 
principles  of  Saxon  liberty.  A  civil  polity  was 
thus  erected,  which  was  not  only  in  its  day  the 
most  perfect  scheme  of  government  that  had  yet 
existed,  but  it  also  was  formed  of  such  materials, 
and  established  on  such  a  solid  foundstion,  as 
never  afler  to  be  wholly  demolished ;  until  at 
length,  it  has  been  gradually  wrought  into  that 
magnificent  fabric,  which,  through  the  bleai- 

•  Robertson's  View  of  Uw  Bute  of  Aorope.  niedsef 
to  Charles  V.  Sect.  I. 
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mm  of  lw>f6B,  k  at  thk  day  the  glory  and  the 
lmn«  oToar  ulaiid. 

In  thwe  radiinenta,  then,  of  the  firit  Eofliah 
BoaatitiitMii,  lot  lu  ipmtefblly  recogniw  the  fint 
Boat  atrikinf  indicatbn  of  a  particular  provi- 
dinea  pfeeiding  over  our  country.  A  genius, 
tba  first  of  hu  age,  is  raised  in  a  remote  and 
iaanUtad  part  of  Europe, — where  at  first  ▼iew, 
it  mi^t  ba  thought  hie  tidenta  must  be  destitute 
nftheirproper  sphere  of  action.  But  in  what 
othar  Eanpaaii  coootry  could  his  enlarged 
riawa  have  been  in  any  adequate  degree  re- 
Uixod  f-^Where  the  feudal  government  was 
Mtabliahad,  soeh  wise  and  liberal  arrangements 
IB  ttioae  of  Alfred  ware  necessarily  precluded  ; 
It  leaat  thsy  oould  not  have  been  introduced, 
vilfaoot  stripping  such  a  government  of  its 
swiiitial  characters ;  Alfred's  system  being  as 
trictly  eifsU,  as  the  other  was  military.  He 
roTided  eofficiently  fbr  external  safety,  but  it 
ras  iotomal  secunty  and  tranquility  to  which 
is  esqaiaita  policy  was  peculiarly  directed. 
kod  ftoni  ha  correspondence  with  right  reason, 
rith  the  native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  with 
Im  local  drcumstancos  of  the  country,  it  so 
ooled  itself  in  the  English  soil,  as  to  out-live 
U  the  attfrms  of  civil  discord,  as  well  aa  the 
giy  winter  of  the  Norman  tyranny. 

Is  it  not  then  remarkable  that,  when  auch  a 
nBCQirence  of  fkvourable  circumstances  exist- 
d  in  thai  vsry  ssquestred  spot  should  arise  an 
n^Yidod,  BO  precisely  fitted  to  turn  them  to, 
vlwt  mfipaars,  their  allotted  purpose  7  Had  there 
lot  been  an  Alfred  to  accomplish  the  work,  all 
bees  capabilities  might  soon  have  vanished,  and 
mr  national  happiness  never  have  been  realized. 
3n  tlM  other  hanii,  had  Alfred  lived  without  his 
ippropriate  aphere  of  action,  he  would  no  doubt 
tiave  been  a  successful  warrior,  a  gracious 
prinoa,  and  dearly,  as  fiir  as  the  state  of  men^s 
minds  admitted,  a  friend  to  letters,  and  such 
rada  arts  aa  were  then  in  use ;  b'jt  he  would  not 
hate  been  Tenerated,  at  the  distance  of  a  thou, 
ud  yaara  aa  the  fi)under  of  the  bast  scheme  of 
lawa,  and  the  happiest  system  of  government, 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  Such  a  eorrespon- 
dsnee,  then,  of  so  distinguished  an  a|[ent  to  so 
ipt  a  epbere  of  action,  and  attended  with  results 
■0  permanent,  ao  benefidal,  and  so  widely  in- 
floential  on  hnman  society,  was  surely  far  above 
(brtoilDua  ooincidence.  Was  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  adaptation  so  self-evident,  as  can  only 
be  aecribed  to  the  special  interfbrence  of  over- 
roling  Providence  ? 

It  M  tma,  that  by  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
benefits  derived  iVom  this  wise  and  happy  es- 
taUiahment  appeared  for  the  time  overwhelmed 
by  a  threefiild  tyranny, — regal,  feudal,  and  cc- 
flfftriff'^'  But  this,  on  an  attentive  view, 
win  appear  no  less  to  have  been  over.rulod  for 
^i.  To  repreas  for  the  purpose  of  excitement, 
sad  to  employ  gross  admixtures  in  order  to 
higher  pnrificatioo,  are  procedures  congruous 
with  an  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  a  constitution  formed  in  so  dark  an  age, 
and  adapted  to  so  rnde  a  people,  there  could  be 
little  more  than  tho  crude  elements  of  such  a 
political  aystem,  aa  more  advanced  times  would 
rcqure.  Tet  had  the  enjjoyment  of  those  earlier 
prifilsfes  remained  undisturbed,  nothing  better 


might  have  been  aimed  at !  and  instead  of  that 
progresuve  advance,  with  which  we  have  been 
bleued,  our  nation  might,  at  this  day,  have  only 
been  distinguished  by  a  blind  and  stupid  attach- 
ment to  some  obsolete  forms  of  liberty,  from 
which  all  substantial  worth  hsd  long  since  de- 
parted. For  the  prevention  of  such  an  evil, 
human  foresight  oould  make  no  provision ;  and 
we  may  now  look  back  with  wonder,  on  the 
wisdom,  aa  well  aa  efficacy  of  the  process.  The 
original  plan  waa  guarded  by  the  same  gracious 
hand,  until  the  habits  induced  by  it  were  fixed 
in  the^ninds  of  Englishmen ; — then  it  waa  aus- 
pended,  that  the^  might  struggle  to  regain  it ; 
and  by  the  activity  thus  exdted,  and  more  and 
more  dicited  by  new  ooropetitions,  they  might 
at  length  attain  to  the  highest  dvil  and  pditicd 
happiness,  which  hss  benn  enjoyed  in  this  im- 
perfect state  of  being. 

But  on  a  yet  more  enlarged  riew  of  our  na- 
tional progress,  shdl  we  not  b^  led  to  oondude, 
that  something  more  than  the  improvement  of 
our  politicd  constitution  was  in  tne  dengn  of 
Providence,  when  the  Norman  dynasty  b^me 
possessed  of  the  throne  7  A  far  more  important 
reformation,  than  that  of  human  laws,  or  poli- 
tical systems  was  at  length  to  take  place.  And 
in  this  great  eccledastical  revolution,  England 
was  intended  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  For 
this,  even  these  preparatory  steps  would  be  ne- 
cessary. And  may  we  not  dearly  trace  such 
steps  from  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  apeaking  7 
The  encroachments  of  the  papd  see  had,  till 
then,  been  comparatively  little  felt  in  England. 
But  the  Norman  princes  introduced  foreign 
bishops,  who  exercised  in  the  church  as  galling 
a  dominion,  as  that  of  their  royal  patrons  in  the 
state.  *The  consciences  of  men,*  says  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  *were  enslaved  by  sour 
ecclesiastics,  devoted  to  a  foreign  power  and 
unconnected  with  the  civil  state  under  which 
they  lived ;  who  now  imported  from  Rome,  fbr 
the  fint  time,  the  whole  farrago  of  superstitious 
novelties,  which  had  been  engendered  by  the 
blindness  and  corruption  of  the  times,  between 
the  first  mission  of  Augustine  the  monk,  and 
the  Norman  conquest** 

Had  these  pernicious  practices  been^rsdiM//y 
and  inaemibly  introduced,  as  they  were  in  most 
countries  on  the  continent,  they  would  have 
been  inevitably  combined  with  the  common  ha- 
bits  of  the  people.  But  being  thus  suddenly  and 
forcibly  imposed,  in  conjunction  too  with  aoeh 
a  mass  of  political  grievances,  thoir  almost  ne- 
cessary tendency  was  to  excite  a  spirit  of  resist, 
ance.  We  accordingly  find,  that  in  every  ad- 
vance  which  was  made  towards  regaining  a  fVee 
government,  a  conquest  was  gained  over  some 
instances  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of  pditical 
tyranny;  than  which,  what  more  eflTectual  course 
could  the  most  sagacious  foresight  have  purau. 
ed,  for  rousing  the  national  mind  from  tho  dead 
drowsiness  of  superstition,  sad  preparing  it  to 
give  a  cordial  reception  to  that  light  of  religious 
truth,  which,  when  the  proper  season  shoilld 
arrive,  was  to  beam  forth  with  peculiar  bright- 
ness on  this  favoured  country  7 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  encroachments  and 

*  filaekitoae'fl  Comnwntariiea,  vol.  tv.  MM,  cka^ 
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Mveritiei  that  we  arc  to  regard  the  Norman  go- 
Temment  oa  an  instrument  of  Prof  idence.  It, 
noubtleaa,  waa  the  means  of  mach  direct  and 
positive  good.  The  minds  of  Englishmen  need- 
ed improvement,  still  more  than  their  civil  con- 
atitution.  Alfred  had  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  learning,  as  well  as  of  jarisprudence,  amongst 
his  countrymen ;  but  to  inspire  a  barbarous  peo< 
pie  with  a  love  of  literature,  was  what  neither 
be  nor  his  master,  Charlemagne,  was  able  in 
any  great  degree  to  accomplish.  An  advance 
of  general  civilization  was  necessary  to  strike 
out  sucli  a  disposition ;  and  it  was  not  until  to. 
ward  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  that 
any  part  of  Western  Europe  appeared  to  have 
been  visited  with  the  dawn  of  an  intellectual 
day.  A  connexion,  therefore,  with  the  continent 
previously  to  that  period,  could  not  have  served 
the  moral,  and  might  have  injured  the  political 
interests  of  our  island.  But  that  it  should,  just 
at  that  time,  be  brought  into  such  circumstances, 
as  shoald  ensure  its  participation  in  all  the  men. 
tal  acquirements,  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
appears  evidently  to  bespeak  the  same  superin- 
tendence, as  in  the  instances  already  noticed. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  great  event  of  the  En- 
glish reformation,  that  we  perceive,  as  has  been 
already  observed,*  the  most  striking  marks  of 
divine  direction  ;  and  it  seems  to  discover  to  us, 
why  it  has  pleased  God  to  distinguish  us  by  so 
many  previous  instances  of  favour.  Wo  were 
not  only  to  be  Hissed  with  the  li|fht  of  truth 
ourselves,  but  we  were  to  be  in  some  sort,  *  a  city 
set  upon  a  hill.'  The  peculiar  temperament  of 
the  English  protestant  eBtablishment,  which 
places  it  in  a  kind  of  middle  line  between  the 
churches  of  the  continent,  has  been  also  noticed 
in  a  former  chapter.  But  is  il  not  evident,  that 
our  national  church,  humanly  speaking,  derived 
that  temperament  from  a  previously  formed  na- 
tional character?  *Tho  English,*  says  Voltaire, 
*into  whom  nature  has  infused  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, adopted  the  opinion  of  the  reformers, 
but  mitigated  them,  and  composed  from  them  a 
religion  peculiar  to  themselves.*t  It  is  seldom, 
that,  on  such  a  subject,  this  acute  but  most  per- 
verted pen  has  so  justly  descri|)ed  the  facL  But, 
what  a  striking  testimony  is  this,  not  only  to  the 
worth  of  that  national  character,  which  thus  dis- 
tinguished  itself  from  the  whole  Christian  world, 
but  also  to  the  depth  of  that  Divine  wisdom, 
which  made  so  many  remote  and  unconnected 
continj^ences  work  together  in  producing  so  va- 
luable a  result ! 

In  establishing  a  religion,  which  is  founded 
on  t/uth,  and  which  consi^ta  essentially  in  the 
love  of  God  and  man,  what  more  suitable  dispo- 
aitir  «ns  could  there  be  provided,  than  an  indepen- 
dent spirit  and  a  miligating  temper  ?  That  both 
these  were  eminently  exemplified  by  our  vene- 
rable reformers,  need  not  here  be  proved.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  the  English  laws  and  constitution,  to 
form  such  dispositions  in  those  who  lived  within 
their  influence.  If  this  tendency  were  doubtful, 
a  striking  fact  in  after  times  might  serve  to  il- 
lustrate it  I  mean,  that  steady  zeal  with  which 
all  the  great  constitutional  lawyers,  daring  the 

•  Cbap  XXIV. 

/  Oade  de  Louis  XIV.  chap.  xx^i. 


agitationa  of  the  aerentMntH  oentory,  smw 
voured  to  preserve  to  the  Engfliah  chureh  tsia. 
blishment  that  very  temperament,  which  Ind  lo 
happily  entered  into  ita  first  formation.  Nor  en 
we  pass  over  the  care  which  waa  takra,  im  ths 
very  occurrencea  of  the  reformation,  for  adapt 
ing  it  to  the  independent  mirit  of  the  English, 
and  also  for  perpetuating,  in  the  esiablialmKBt 
itself,  that  mild  and  mitigating  teMper  wkieh 
had  influenced  ita  firat  /bundera. 

It  was  indispensable  that  the  change  ia  the 
church  eatablisbment  should  be  accompiiBbed  by 
the  paramount  powers  of  the  state ;  they  aloa» 
being  cither  legally,  or  naturally  compeieoL 
But  no  act  of  a  king  or  council,  or  even  of  a  pir. 
liament,  was  adequate  to  effect  in  the  minds  of 
the  English  public,  that  rational  and  cordial  m. 
quiescence  in  the  new  atate  of  thingai  wilhoot 
which  it  must  have  been  inefficient,  as  to  inflo. 
ence,  and  insecure  as  to  duration. 

But  for  this.  Providence  itself  made  admiiabb 
provision.  The  pious  and  amiable  Eld  ward  wu 
kept  upon  the  throne,  until  all  that  was  neess- 
sary  to  be  done,  in  an  external  and  political  vij 
had  been  effected. — ^Then,  fbr  a  time,  the  old 
system  was  permitted  to  retnm,  with  all  its  hoi. 
rible  accompaniments,  in  order,  as  it  shooU 
seem,  that  the  protestant  church  of  1Pi"gTind 
might  not  rest  upon  human  laws  aloiie,  bat  might 
appear  to  have  originated  in  the  same  nssrnliil 
principles  with  those  of  the  apostolio  ehurek, 
and  to  have  been  constituted  by  men  of  a  like 
spirit,  who,  when  called  to  it,  were  similarly  ni. 
pared  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 

The  service  that  these  illustiioos  men  had 
done,  by  their  temperate  wisdom,  and  admirable 
judgment,  in  the  reign  of  Edwgprd,  in  compiliag 
such  a  liturgy,  and  establishing  such  a  worship^ 
and  such  a  form  of  doctrine,  is  ever  to  be  bekt 
in  grateful  remembrance.     But  their  passive 
virtue,  their  primitive  heroism,  in  patiently,  and 
even  joyfully  dying  for  those  truths  which  they 
had  conscientiously  adopted  ;  thia  it  was  whico 
established  protestantism  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  populace  !    They  saw  tlie  infernal  cra- 
elty  of  the  popish  leaders,  and  the  calm  magna- 
nimity of  the  protestant  martyrs.    They  saw 
these  holy  men,  whose  connexion  with  secolar 
politics  might  be  thought  to   have  corrapted 
them,  and  whose  high  station  in  society  nught 
be  supposed  to  have  enervated  them,  Acug 
death  in  its  most  dreadful  form,  with  more  thin 
human  tranquillity  !   They  saw  all  this,  and  the 
impression  made  upon  them  waa  like  that  which 
was  made  on  tlie  Israelites  at  Mount  Carmel,  by 
the  event  of  the  memorable  contest  between  the 
priests  of  Baal,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Lord. 
Accordingly  on  the  death  of  Mary,  the  aceossioD 
of  Elizabeth  excited  universal  ioy. — ^The  acqoi- 
escence  of  the  people  in  the  changes  made  1^ 
Henry,  and  even  by  Edward,  were  little  more 
than  acts  of  neceasity,  and  therefore  implied  no 
revolution  in  the  general  opinion.     But  now  it 
was  evinced,  by  every  possible  proof^  that  a  tho. 
rough  detestation  of  popery  had  extended  itself 
through  the  whole  community.     'Were  we  to 
adopt,*  says  Goldsmith,  *  the  maxim  of  the  ca- 
tholics, that  evil  may  be  done  for  the  prodactioa 
of  good,  one  might  aay,  that  the  persecatioos  in 
Mary*s  reign  were  permitted  oolj  to  bring  th 
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om  mv  t0  the  proleiUnt  relijrion.  The 
r  had  ibrmerlj  been  compelled  to  embrace 
I  their  ftve  induced  tbem  to  conform,  bot 
Imoat  the  whole  nation  were  protestante 
nclination.*  Nothing  can  surely  be  more 
«D  the  ■nbatanoe  of  Uiii  lentiment  The 
wtiter  seems  onlj  to  hare  fbr^tten  that 
ij  ascribe  to  divine  Providence  the  per- 
n  of  evil,  in  order  to  a  fjrreater  good,  with, 
aetioning  any  maxim,  revolting  in  theory, 
gwouB  in  practice. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

mu  iuhjeet  continued*  Toiermnt  nirii  of 
tkurek,  Cireum$tanee$  which  lea  to  the 
huiom — And  to  the  providential  gucceooion 
U  Aoiise  ^Hanover. 

:  circumstances  attending  the  reformation, 
has  been  most  regretted,  was,  that  a  por> 
'  the  protestants  were  dissatisfied  with  it, 
coming  up  to  the  extent  of  their  ideas ; 
at  this  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
t,  which  broke  the  uniformity  of  public 
ip,  and  led,  at  length,  to  a  temporary  over- 
both  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  and  civil  con- 
Mi. 

these  events,  as  human  transactions,  our 
t  does  not  lead  us  to  enlarge.    If  the  above 
IS,  with  those  in  a  foragoinj^  chapter,  on 
cidiar  charactera  of  tlie  English  establish, 
be  just,  these  persons,  however  conscien. 
wtn  opposing,  without  being  aware  of  it, 
dtution  which,  firom  its  excellent  tendency 
Ihcts,  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
snoo     But  may  not  even  their  opposition, 
ibsequent  dissent,  be  considered  in  the 
light  as  those  other  transactions,  which 
sen  mentioned ;  that  is,  as  permitted  by 
wise  Disposer,  in  order  to  beneficial  re- 
rhich  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things, 
ng  to  our  conception,  have  been  equally 
sd  through  any  other  instrumentality! 
unple :  did  it  not  supply  the  aptest  means, 
we  csn  conceive,  for  answering  the  im- 
.  purpose,  which  was  mentioned  above — 
ftinatiug  in  the  e$talli§hment  iioelf^  that 
id  mitigating  temper^  which  had  §o  rig- 
n/henced  itojint  Jounderg, 
oristian  virtue  bo,  in  every  instance,  the 
and  the  reward,  of  conflict ;  and  if  each 
le  formed,  as  it  were,  out  of^  the  ruins  of 
osita  vice ;  then  may  we  not  deem  it  mo. 
rtain,  that  a  Christian  community,  which 
elighted  to  honour,*  should,  as  well  as  in. 
la,  have  an  opportunity  suitable  to  its 
itanoes,  of  not  being  *  overcome  of  evil,* 
overcoming  evil  with  good  V    And  would 
hereforo,  appear  probable  that,  though  it 
possess  that  political  strength,  and  that 
of  outward  dignity,  which  might  be  ne. 
to  its  eflSciency  as  a  national  establish. 
t  should  also  have  some  opposition  to  en. 
',  some  trials  to  sustain,  some  calumnies 
MMint,  some  injuries  to  forgive  ?    Would 
h  drcumstances  strengthen  its  claim  to 
(fwmed  an  integral  purt  of  the  church 


militant  7  and  would  ther  not  fit  it  for  answer- 
ing all  the  purposes  of  a  Christian  establishment, 
far  better  than  if  it  had  noesessed  that  exclusive 
ascendancT,  which  should  leave  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  passive,  and  almost  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity even  of  active  virtue  7 

That  the  schism  of  which  we  speak,  wss  per- 
mitted by  Providence,  for  some  such  purpose  as 
that  just  described,  sppesrs  probable,  from  the 
agreement  of  such  an  intention  with  that  wiie 
and  temperate  plan  by  which  the  reformation 
had  been  effected ;  from  the  obvious  consistency 
of  providing  for  the  continuance  of  that  mode- 
rate  and  mitigating  temper  of  tho  firat  reform- 
era  ;  and,  above  all,  because  it  is  evident  that 
the  event  in  question  has  actually  answered  this 
valuable  purpose :  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
our  church  having  been  generally  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  candour  towards  those  who  diflfer- 
ed  from  them,  as  for  ability  and  firmness  in 
maintaining  their  own  mora  enUrged  mode  of 
conduct 

That  they  could  not  have  so  folly  manifested 
these  amiable  and  truly  Christian  qualities,  \n  a 
state  of  thinpfs  where  there  was  nothing  to  call 
them  forth,  is  self.evident ;  and  it  is  almost  as 
certain,  that  even  their  possession  of  such  vir- 
tues must  depend  upon  their  having  had  motives 
to  exercise  them.    We  accordingly  perceive,  in 
the  lives  and  writings  of  the  great  luminaries  oF 
our  chureh,  not  only  a  happv  prevalence  of  li- 
beral  principles,  siid  charitable  feelings,  but  also 
the  very  process,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  which 
these  principles  and  feelings  were  formed.  From 
hsving  oontinuslly  in  their  view  a  set  of  persons, 
who  had  gubotantially  the  same  faith,  yet  differ- 
ed in  modes  of  worship,  we  see  them  acquiring 
a  peculiar  habit  of  distingnishing  between  the 
essentials  and  circumstantials  of  religion.   Their 
judgment  becomes  strong,  as  their  charity  be- 
comes enlarged,  and  above  all  other  divines, 
perhaps,  they  investigate  religion  as  philoso- 
phers, without  injury  to  the  humility  of  their 
faith,  or  the  fervency  of  their  devotion.    In  al- 
most  every  other  communion  (though  with  some 
sdmirable  exceptions)  deep  contemplative  piety 
often  appears  associated  with  some  sentiment  or 
practice,  which  is  apt  to  abate  our  estimation  of 
the  rationality  of  the  party,  or  if  rationality  be 
preserved,  there  is  too  often  some  diminution  of 
the  pious  aflbctions.    And  what  proves,  that, 
from  the  seeming  evil  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
God  has  by  his  overruling  influence  deduced 
this  good,  is,  that  the  completest  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion,  snd  this  high  description  of  character,  have 
not  been  commonly  united,  but  that  seasons 
which  peculiarly  called  forth  in  churchmen  tho 
exercise  of  Christian  fbrbearance,  were  also  sin- 
gularly  fruitful  in  examples  of  this  sublime  and 
philosophic  piety.* 

In  fact,  whether  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  tlie  church  of  EIngland 
was  formed,  the  language  in  which  she  ex- 
presses her  sense  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  the 
spirit  which  pervades  all  her  formularies,  or  the 
temper  which  has  distinguished  the  first  found, 
ers,  and  all  their  genuine  successora ;  she  evi 
dently  appears  designed  by  Eternal  Wisdom  to 


*  See  bishop  Burnetts  Uataci  oCkia  q^ru \.i 
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have  been  a  toierant  church ;  and  by  being  rach, 
to  be  the  meana  of  aenring  the  great  canac  of 
Chriatianity,  in  certain  important  inatancea ; 
which  could  only  be  acoompiiahed  in  a  atate  of 
religunu  liberty.  In  too  many  other  Christian 
countries,  the  established  religion  has  appeared 
to  rest  entirely  upon  a  political  foundation.  In 
consequence  of  this,  men  of  lively  talents  have 
too  generally,  in  such  countries,  become  infidels. 
In  England,  the  tolerant  nature  of  the  church 
establishment,  in  honourably  maintaining,  and 
giving  the  highest  reverence  to  a  national 
K>rm  of  worship,  but  allowing  individuals  their 
unrestrained  choice,  has  left  religion  itself  to 
be  a  matter  of  reason  and  conviction,  as  really 
aa  it  was  in  the  primitive  times ;  and  the  con- 
sequence  has  been,  that  reason  and  conviction 
have  sienally  done  tlieir  part.  Infidels  have 
made  their  utmost  efibrta,  with  every  aid  that 
perverted  talents  and  misapplied  learning  could 
give  them  ;  but  all  they  could  accompliab,  has 
been  to  call  forth  far  more  powerful  minds  to 
defbat  them  with  their  own  weapons ;  and  to 
demonstrate,  that  though  the  divine  religion  of 
the  Goapel  leans  on  political  support,  lor  the 
sake  of  greater  public  utility,  yet  its  apin-opriato 
strength  iathatof  tnoana62e  reason,  irrefragible 
truth,  and  Mflf-evident  excellence. 

And  while  the  EInglish  establishment  haa  thus 
'served  the  general  interests  of  religion,  she  has 
moat  substantially  served  herself.  Making  her 
appeal  to  reason,  she  has  beep  estimated  accord- 
ingly f  ond  what  she  has  not'cndeavodred  to  ex- 
tort by  force,  has  been  greatly  yielded  to  her 
from  rational  attachment  It  was  natural,  that 
the  toleration  which  was  given,  should,  in  so 
exclusive  a  community,  be  largely  made  use  of. 
But  this  leaves  room  for  the  establishment  to 
try  its  comparative  fitness  to  attach  more  minds, 
in  which,  bo  it  !«aid  without  invidiousness,  the 
remilt  has  at  all  times  been  such,  as  signally  to 
strengthen  whatever  has  been  adduced  to  illus- 
trate the  high  providential  uses  of  tlio  establish- 
ed church  of  England. 

Still,  however,  as  the  natural  and  proper  ten- 
dency of  the  very  best  things  may  be  thwarted 
by  opposite  influences,  we  ought  to  be  aware 
that  the  genuine  tendency  of  the  establishment 
to  attach  mcn*s  minds,  and  recommend  itself 
by  its  own  excellence,  should  not  be  trusted  in 
so  confidentially,  as  that  any  of  those  to  whom 
this  precious  deposit  is  committed  should,  from 
an  idea  that  its  influence  cannot  be  weakened^ 
become  supine,  while-its  enemies  are  alive  and 
active.  We  do  not  mean,  that  they  should  op- 
pom  the  adversaries  of  the  church  by  acrimo- 
nious controversy,  but  by  the  more  appropriate 
weapons  of  activity  and  diligence.  Wc  may 
reasonably  presume,  that  the  Almighty  having 
wrought  such  a  work  for  us  at  the  Fieforination, 
will  still  continue  his  blessing,  while  the  same 
means  are  employed  to  maintain,  which  were 
used  to  establish  it.  But  to  this  end  every  aid 
should  be  resorted  to,  every  method  should  be 
devised,  by  which  the  groat  mass  of  the  people 
may  be  brought  to  the  public  worship  of  the 
church.  To  one  most  important  means  we  have 
already  adverted,^  and  it  cannot  be  too  much 

*  Chap,  iviii. 


insisted  on — ^that  the  lower  daMM.  among  which 
the  defection  ia  greateat,  nhoold  betimM  lawve 
an  impression  on  their  minda,  pot  only  of  Gof  • 
goodness  and  mercy,  bat  of  hia  f&wer  nd  au 
premaey;  and  also,  that  God  is  the  real  onpul 
authority  by  which  *  kings  reign,  and  men 
decree  justice  ;*  by  which  obedience  and  layallf 
to  government  are  enforced,  and  all  the  labar. 
dinate  dutiea  of  life  required  of  Ibem.  It  is  fion 
the  pulpit,  undoubtedly^,  that  every  doty,  boCk  lo 
God  and  man,  ia  best  incnlcaled,  and  with  a 
power  and  sanction  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  ii 
the  clergy  that  must  prepare  for  God  AilUbi 
servants  and  true  worshippers ;  and  for  the  ti^ 
a  willing  and  obedient  people. 

But  tlie  clergy,  bowover  zealous,  piooi,  ni 
active,  cannot  find  time  to  do  ell  that  miffatbt 
done.  A  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  elBi|y 
themselves.  The  minda  of  children  abodd  bt 
uniwr§aUy  familiarized  with  the  moving  starin, 
and  their  affections  excited  by  the  amiable  da. 
raciers  in  the  Bible  When  the  beautiful  dh. 
goriesof  the  New  Testament  have  been  noto^ 
!  studied,  but  properly  interpreted  to  them ;  whet 
their  memoriea  have  been  stored  with  each  ivk- 
jecls  and  passages  aa  conatantly  occur  in  piwd. 
ing,  the  service  of  the  chnrch,  by  hnonwi^ 
more  intelligible,  will  become  more  attradife. 
And  aa  wo  iuve  already  obaerved,  with  their  n. 
ligioua  instructions,  there  should  be  mixiBd  t 
constant  sense  of  their  own  ehvrekt  the  prni 
leges  belonging  to  it,  the  mischief  of  departiaf 
from  it,  the  duties  which  lio  upon  them  asBSB- 
bera  of  iu  They  ahould  be  taorht  the  oaliua 
of  the  government  of  thid  church,  the  anlhoritf 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  their  dnty  and  ob- 
ligations, not  as  children  only,  hot  through  Uk 
to  its  ministers.  They  should  be  taoght  whit 
all  the  offices  and  institutions  of  the  chorck 
mean ;  that  none  of  tliem  are  empty  ceremonies, 
but  arrangements  of  genuine  wisdom,  and  to  bt 
valued  and  used  accordingly. 

We  will  venture  to  say,  that  were  sorli  a 
mode  of  training  the  lower  classes  every  where 
adopted,  they  would  tiien,  not  oceaowniUy,  fall 
in  with  the  stream  on  Sundays,  and  be  mixed, 
they  know  not  why,  with  a  congregatiim  of 
customary  worshippers ;  but  they  would  come 
with  ability  to  understand,  and  diapositieos  to 
prefer  the  established  mode  of  worship ;  tbeir 
ideas  and  sentiments  would  readily  mix  and  u- 
siinilate  with  what  they  saw  and  heard.  And 
thus  an  habitual  veneration,  both  for  the  cfanrch 
and  its  pai^tors,  would  be  an  additional  prepara- 
tion for  the  gradual  influence  of  real  religion  on 
their  minds.  But  while  these  modea  of  imlnic- 
tion  may  bo  maintained  by  the  loiaurs  and  the 
liberality  of  the  laity,  the  clergy  most  be  the 
life,  and  soul  and  spirit  of  them. 

But  to  return. — Perhaps,  in  a  fair  view  of  the 
importance  of  that  truly  Christian  liberty,  which 
ever  since  the  revolution  of  1688  has  been  esta- 
blisWj  in  England,  it  might  be  doubted,  whether 
this  was  not  the  ultimate  object,  on  aooonnt  of 
which,  the  civil  rights  of  the  Rngliah  communi- 
ty were  so  providentially  fostered.  Certain  il 
is,  that  at  every  period  of  our  history  when  an 
advance  is  made  in  civil  matters,  some  step  ap- 
pears generally  to  have  been  gained  io  ecclesi* 
aatical  concerns  also:  and  the  oompletion  of  the 
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•IM  u  equally  thst  of  the  other.  Blit  it  eeems 
M  if  the  dietinct  agreocy  of  Providence,  in  bring- 
in*  oar  cborcb  to  that  avowed  and  eBtabliahed 
tDKraaee,  which  waa  alike  oonfenial  to  ita  api- 
lit«  and  neeeaaary  to  ita  purpose,  is  even  more 
ffviimrkabla  than  that  series  of  interpositions 
which  haa  been  referred  to  in  the  civil  hiatory 
of  the  eoantry.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  toleration  of  our  church  is  connected  with 
oor  national  lovo  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  the 
■tmti  abo  b  toleranL* 

Hm  long  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  seems  to 
haw  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  consoli- 
dating  and  perpetuating  the  great  work  which 
Imd  iMen  accomplished.  During  that  period,  all 
the  eaergiea  of  the  prerogative  were  exercised 
ftr  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  the  established 
religion.  And  may  we  not  believe,  that  this  waa 
imeeaaary,  till  the  new  order  of  things  should 
Imtb  eatabliahed  itself  in  the  habita  of  the  people. 

That  neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty  was 
fhlly  enjoyed  in  England  till  the  revolution,  will 
not  be  denied.  And  that  the  weak,  and  aome- 
limen  meet  erroneous  conduct  of  the  race  of 
Blnart  waa  proridentially  over-ruled,  so  as  to 
~  ~  to  that  glorioua  coosummstion,  is  equally 
May  we  not  then  suppose,  that  this 
waa  brought  upon  the  throne  for  this 
when  wo  aee,  that  when  that  object 
rioe  ibr  accomplishment,  the  family,  in  its 
B  line,  was  excluded  fVom  the  sovereignty, 
OB  the  clearest  grounds  of  invincible  necessity, 
■nd  hopeleaa  bigotry ;  an  event,  the  occasion 
Ihr  which  waa  aa  much  to  be  deplored,  as  its 
notfvna  are  to  be  revered,  and  its  consequences 
to  bn  fleried  in.  This  revolution  was  one  of 
thoaa  rare  and  critical  cases,  which  can  never 
be  pleaded  as  a  precedent  by  discontent  or  dis. 
aflbcCfon.  It  was  a  singular  instance  when  a 
high  duty  was  of  necessity  superseded  by  a 
higher ;  and  when  the  paramount  rights  of  law 
aM  conscience  united  in  urging  the  painful  but 
irreaistible  necessity. 

God  has  made  human  society  progressive,  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  order  of 
Phwidence.  At  some  periods,  this  progress 
aacma  accelerated.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  wisdom 
oTthoae  who  preside  over  communities,  to  mark 
all  anch  periods,  and  instead  of  m iff in/^,  to  re- 
g9lMt9  the  progress.  This  did  not  the  unfortn. 
nate  honae  of  Stuart  Their  political  errors 
shall  not  here  be  enumerated.  Probably  they 
woold  have  been  preserved  from  them  if  tliey 
had  not  fought  against  divine  Providence,  in  se- 
veral instances.  The  spirit  of  the  English  re- 
ftrmatmn  waa  that  of  rational  but  strict  piety. 
l^is  strictness,  the  conduct  both  of  James  and 
even  of  the  first  Charles,  had  a  tendency  to  ex- 
tinguiah,  by  sanctioning,  and,  in  a  degree,  en- 
joining the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day.  The 
order  of  public  worship,  as  established  by  the 
reformers,  was  sufficiently  majestic ; — no  dcco- 
roos  circumstance  being  wanting,  no  exception- 
able ceremonies  being  admitted.  Instead  of 
wisely  and  steadily  guarding  this  admirable  ar- 
rangement fVom  encroachments,  the  unfortunate 
Charles  endeavoured  to  bring  back  these  genu- 

•  It  Is  to  be  lami'iitmi  that  there  was  a  mont  unhappy 
iiwtaaoe  of  deuartiiru  ttom  this  spirit  in  the  nign  of 
Cbarles  II. 


flections,  and  other  ceremonies  which  the  firat 
refbrmera  had  diacarded ;  and  enforced  these  in- 
novations  by  a  severity,  still  more  abhorrent 
fhmi  the  temper  of  the  Anglican  church  Un- 
der such  mismanagement,  these  dissentient 
principles,  which  existed  since  the  refbrmation, 
were  fanned  into  that  furious  flame,  from  which 
the  English  constitution  in  church  and  atate 
seems  tu  have  come  forth  unhurt,  only  because 
the  designs  of  over-ruling  Providence  required 
their  preservation. 

The  second  Charles,  untaught  by  the  calami, 
ties  of  bis  virtuous  but  misguided  father,  diare- 
garded  all  principle  in  his  public,  and  outraged 
all  decency  in  hie  private  conduct.  His  reign 
waa  a  continual  rebellion  against  that  Provi- 
dencc,  which  had  destined  the  English  nation 
to  exemplify,  both  good  ^vernment  and  good 
morals,  to  the  surrounding  world.  Perhaps, 
however,  nothing  short  of  the  enormities  of  him- 
self,  and  the  misconduct  of  his  successor,  could 
have  been  sufficient  to  impel  the  English,  afler 
the  miseries  they  had  so  lately  experienced  fVorn 
anarchy,  to  the  rindication  m  their  just,  consti- 
tutional righta.  And  probably  again,  they  would 
not  have  possessed  that  temper,  which  kept 
them  from  demanding  fiiere  than  their  just 
rights,  if  they  had  not  received  that  preriotis 
discipline  from  the  hand  of  heaven.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  when  the  house  of  Stuart  waa 
dispossessed  of  the  throne  of  England,  that  aame 
Providence  caused  a  respite  in  fkvour  of  those 
two*  princesses  who  had  not  participated  in  the 
vices  of  their  father's  house.  Of  these,  the  elder 
was  made  a  chief  instrument  in  the  great  work 
which  was  to  be  accomplished.  She  was  a  cor. 
dial  protestant,  and  a  pious  Christian :  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  but  her  marriage  with  that  prince, 
who  was  appointed  to  perfect  our  liberties,  was 
a  special  link  in  the  chain  of  intermediate 
causes.  She  became  a  true  English  sovereign : 
a  lover  of  the  establishment,  and  an  example  of 
christian  charity.  Strictly  and  habitually  de. 
vout  amid  all  the  temptations  of  a  court,  she 
was  prepared  to  meet  death  with  almost  more 
than  resignation. 

The  character  of  her  sister  was  much  lesF 
impressive ;  her  good  qualities  being  better 
fitted  for  a  private  life  than  a  throne.  It  would 
be  hard  to  charge  her  with  inheriting  the  faults 
of  her  ancestors,  from  all  the  grosser  instances 
of  which  she  was  clearly  exempt.  Yet  there 
certainly  appears,  in  her  attachment,  much  of 
that  weak  subjection  of  mind,  (and  a  little,  it 
may  be  feared  of  that  dissimulation  foo,)  which 
had  been  so  manifest  in  some  former  monarchs 
of  her  family.  Yet  even  thia  weakness  was 
overruled  to  great  purposes.  Had  her  attach- 
ment to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  been  more 
moderate,  the  duke  might  not  have  possessed 
that  supreme  authority,  which  enabled  him  to 
humble,  by  so  unexampled  a  scries  of  victories, 
that  power  which  had  been  the  scourge  of  pro- 
testantism, and  the  pest  of  Europe.  And  had 
her  tempet  been  less  mutable,  it  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  accomplish  a  pecM^,  when  the 
reasonable  ends  of  war  had  been  so  fully  an- 
swered 

*  Mary  and  Anne. 


US 
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It  would  almost  Bdem  that  the  itaue  of  this 
princeM  waa  deemed  by  Providenoa  too  central 
a  brauch  of  the  Siuart  family,  to  be  entraated 
with  the  newly  renovated  conslituiion.  A  more 
diatant  connexion  had  already  been  speciallv 
trained  for  thia  moat  important  truit,  though 
with  little  apparent  probability  of  being  called 
to  exercise  it,  the  princesa  Anne  having  been 
no  less  than  seventeen  times  pregnant.  The 
deatli  of  the  duke  of  Glouceater,  the  last  of  her 
family,  at  lenj^th  turned  the  eyea  of  the  English 
public  towards  the  princess  Sophia ;  from  hence- 
£irth  she  and  her  issue  were  recognized  as  pre- 
sumptive heirs  to  the  crown.  Many  of  the 
eventa  which  occurred  during  the  last  years  of 
queen  Anne*s  reign,  served  not  a  little  to  en- 
hance  to  all  who  were  cordially  attached  to  the 
■  JBnglish  constitution,  the  providential  blessing 
of  so  suitable  a  succession. 

A  more  remarkable  event  is  scarcely  to  be 
ibnnd  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Nothing 
could  be  more  essential  to  the  interests  of 
British  liberty,  than  that  thcj,  who  were  con- 
cerned  fbr  ita  maintenance,  should  be  possessed 
of  the  promptest  and  moat  unexceptionable 
means  of  filling  the  vacant  throne.  No  prince 
was  fitted  to  their  purpose,  who  was  not  zeal- 
ously attached  to  the  protestant  religion ;  and  it 
was  desirable  that  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  such  a  title,  on  ground  of  consanguinity, 
as  that  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy 
inight  be  aa  little  departed  from  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  would  admit.  For  the  se- 
curing of  botli  these  radical  objects,  what  an 
adequate  provision  waa  made  in  the  princess 
Sophia,  and  her  illustrious  offspring  !  The  con- 
nexion thus  near  was  made  interesting  by  every 
circumstance  which  could  engage  the  hearts 
of  Knfflish  protestants.  The  princess  Sophia 
was  t)io  only  remaining  child  of  that  only  re- 
maining daughter  of  Janics  the  first,  who  being 
married  to  one  of  the  most  zealous  protestant 
princes  of  the  empire,  became  his  partner  in  a 
series  of  personal  and  domestic  distress,  in 
which  his  committing  himself,  on  the  cause  of 
the  protestants  of  Bohemia,  involved  him  and 
his  family  for  near  half  a  century.  In  her,  all 
the  rij^hts  of  her  mother,  as  well  as  of  her  father, 
were  vested  ;  and  while  by  the  electorial  dignity, 
(of  which  her  father  had  been  deprived)  being 
restored  to  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Hanover, 
siic  seemed,  in  part,  compensated  for  the  afflic- 
tions of  her  earlier  life, — her  personal  character, 
in  which  distinguished  wit  and  talents  were 
united  with  wisdom  and  piety,*  both  these  last 
probably  taught  her  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
procured  for  her  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
her,  as  well  as  the  veneration  of  those  whose 
religious  sentiments  were  congenial  with  her 
own. 

Such  was  the  mother  of  George  the  first! 
She  lived,  enjoying  her  bright  faculties  to  a 
very  advanced  ago,  to  see  a  throne  prepnred 
for  her  son  far  more  glorious  than  that  from 
which  her  fatlier  had  been  driven  ;  or,  what  to 
her  excellent  mind  was  still  mure  gratifying, 

•  Seo  M.  Cli»»vreairti  character  of  th«  Princera  SoiUlia, 
qiintrd  by  Arldimm     Frwholikr,  IVo.  10,    8oe  aim  her 
two  letters  to  Dieliop  Burnet,  in  hit  lire  annexed  to  hit . 
^»n  timet. 


she  saw  herself  preserved,  afWr  the  extiadioo 
of  all  the  other  branches  of  lier  paternal  bsw, 
to  furnish  in  the  rooet  honourable  instanoe  ps. 
sible,  an  invaluable  stay  esd  prop  for  Uiat  euN, 
on  account  of  which  her  parenla  and  their  cUL 
dren  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  *  su&ifd  Iki 
loss  of  all  things.* 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  aneenHoe 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  ae  the  meau  of  finally 
establiahing  our  civil  and  religiooi  oooilitiiliai, 
which  then  only  can  be  regarded  ae  having  at 
tained  a  perfect  triomph  over  every  Jund  of 
oppression ; — or  whether  we  view  it  aa  a  Bnt 
signal  act  of  that  retribative  goodnen  wUd 
has  promised  *that  every  one  who  Artakilk 
^house,  or  brethren,  or  lands,  fbr  his  siJu,  sUI 
receive  manifold  more  even  in  this  prtaat 
life.*  I  say,  in  whichsoever  light  we  ei^ 
template  it, — especially  if  we  connect  it  vilk 
the  series  of  events  in  England,'^end,  aboieaO, 
conripare  it  with  the  fate  of  the  family  Ami 
which  the  parent  princeis  had  sprung  h< 
which,  after  being  chastised  to  no  parpoaa,  m 
rejected,  to  make  room  for  thoee,  who  had  h^ 
fered  in  so  much  nobler  a  cause,  and  with  m 
much  better  effect, — what  can  we  say,  bat  wilk 
the  Psalmiat,  *  that  promotion  cometh  neilJHr 
from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  yet  fhm 
the  south.  But  God  is  the  judge;  he  poltdk 
down  one,  and  setteth  up  another.  For  in  Ihs 
hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  tha  wins 
is  red ;  it  is  full  mixed,  and  he  poureth  oot  of 
the  same.  But  as  fbr  the  dregs  thereof^  eU  the 
wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  them  out,  aod 
drink  tliem.  All  the  horns  aleo  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  cut  off*,  but  llie  horns  of  the  rightsooi 
shall  be  exalted.* 

Another  less  momentous,  yet  highly  interest 
ing  instance  of  providential  remuneration,  ooe- 
nected  with  this  great  event,  most  not  be  passed 
over.    It  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  alirisg 
and  a   near  observer.    *  A  wife,*  says  bishop 
Burnet,  *  was  to  be  sought  for  prince  Charles 
(the  emperor's  brother,  whom  the  alliss  wished 
to  establish  on  the  Spanish  throne)  among  the 
protestant  courts,  for  there  was  not  a  suitabls 
match  in  Uie  popish  courts.     Ho  had  seen  the 
princess  of  Anspach,  and   was   much  lakes 
with  her,  so  that  great  applications  were  made 
to  persuade  her  to  change  her  religion ;  but  she 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to. buy  a  crown  at  iu 
dear  a  rate.    And  soon  af\er,  she  was  married 
to  the  prince  Electoral  of  Brunswick ;  which 
gave  a  glorious  character  of  her  to  this  natioe. 
And  her  pious  firmness  is  like  to  be  rewarded, 
even  in  this  life,  by  a  much  better  crown  than 
that  which  she  rejected.**    Surely  this  portioa 
of  our  queen  Caroline's  history  deserves  to  be 
had  in  perpetual  remembrance  ! 

The  same  prelate  speaking  of  king  William, 
says,  *  I  considered  him  as  a  person  raised  Dp 
by  G^,  to  resist  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  Tlie  thirty 
years,  from  the  year  1672  to  his  death,  in  which 
he  acted  so  great  a  part,  carry  in  them  so  many 
amazing  steps  of  a  glorious  and  distingaishing 
Providence,  that  in  the  words  of  David  he  may 
be  called, —  The  man  of  Oad*9  right  Aeiid,  ~ 
he  made  ttrong  for  himself,'* 

•  Burnet's  own  tioMS.  1707. 
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But  ifthftrc  were  just  grnundn  fiir  thiR  re- 
mark respecting  this  particul.u  imtukI,  and  this 
individual  |K*rsonasc  :  what  shuK  wc  say  of  the 
entire  chain  of  providencoii,  wliich  ruiiii  through 
Tur  whole  national  history,  fnun  liio  landing  uf 
our  Saxon  ancestors  to  tho  nrrscnt  iiour  ?  May 


been  produced  to  any  improbable  Utopian  extent, 
but  in  that  nuraMure,  whirh  was,  in  the  nature 
of  thines,  |KK4siblc,  and  whiidi  the  moral  Gover 
nor  of  the  UnivirM)  had  an  (.M|iiiiabto  ripht  to 
look  fir. — If  this  had  l>t*cn  realized,  who  can 
say  what  evils  nii^ht  have  been  prevented,  what 


it  not  be  confidently  asked,  Is  thi- re  at  this  day  good  might  havu  been  ac(.'4)nipli«.hrd  7  How 
a  nation  upon  earth,  whose  cireunihtnnccs  a^i-  mi,  ht  protestantism  havo  spread  ihroujph  Ku< 
pear  841  ch:arly  to  have  been  arran^pd,  and  bound  rojic,  did  our  national  morals  keep  pacu  with 
to|rether,  by  the  hands  of  niM,  *  wlni  does  what- 1  our  pro.'cssiun  ?  How  happily  nii:rht  the  sound 
soever  he  pleusOH,  Ixith  in  heaven  and  earth  V  philosophy  of  the  Kn^hsh  schord,  when  thus 
That  the  pnr|ioMOs  of  this  (rreat  schi  nic  ha^o,  i  illustrated,  have  precluded  the  impious  princi- 
asi  jet  been  most  incdtquatL-ly  fliswered,  .is  far    pit's  and  the-  blasphemous  lanjfuuj^eof  Voltaire 


aa  uur  free  airency  is  concerned,  is  a  deep 
{fmund  for  our  humiliation,  but  nf>  arpfument 
aj^ainst  the  reality  of  providential  direction.  The 
Sacred  history  of  tho  Jews  the  only  people  whi) 
have  been  more  distiniruij^liod  than  ourselves, 
presents  to  ua  not  only  their  uni>:irulleli  d  nbli* 
ipationa  to  the  Almij;hty,  but  al-o  a  series  of  such 
abuaca  of  those  mercies,  as  at  length  broujrht 
upon  them  a  destruction  us  unexampled  as 
their  guilL  The  great  pur^xises  of  heaven  can. 
not  be  frustrated  ;  but  the  iii»trnment  which  em- 
barraascd  the  proccf<s  may,  loo  surely,  be  ex- 
cluded from  anv  share  in  the  bi>nelirial  results, 


and  his  lictuitious  herd !  And  how  would  the 
widely  difl'used  radiance  of  our  then  unclouded 
constitution  have  poured  e\-en  upon  surrounding 
countries  so  bright  a  day,  as  to  have  made  ra- 
tional liberty  an  object  of  general,  but  safe  pur. 
suit,  and  letl  no  pl.ice  for  those  works  of  dark. 
nes8  by  which  Franco  has  degraded  h«rsel^ 
and  outraged  human  nature ! 

Shall  wo  then  (lersovere  in  our  inattention  to 
tho  indications  of  Providence  ?  Shall  we  persist 
in  our  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  talents  committed 
to  us  ?  Shall  we  be  still  unconscirms  that  all  our 
prosperity  hangs  susimnded  on  the  s<jle  will  of 


and  be,  on  the  cfmtrarv,  the  distinguished  vie-  (lod,  ami  th.it  the  moment  of  his  ceasing  tosui' 
tioi  of  indignation.  Tiius  Judea,  in  spite  of  j  tain  us,  will  be  the  moment  of  our  destruction  7 
all  ita  apostacics,  wns  made  subservimt  to  its  And  shall  not  this  be  felt  |>;irticnlurly  by  thoie 
original  ubject.  In  spite  of  the  barrenness  of  j  who,  by  being  placed  highest  in  the  community, 
the  parent  tree,  the  mystic  brani:h  was  niadi*  :  would,  in  such  a  ruin,  be  the  most  signal  vic- 
^        -.-...  .1  •  »    ?       .  tj,„^^  ^„  jjjpy  may  now  do  most  toward  averting 

the  calamity  .'  On  the  whole,  what  is  the  almost 
audible  language  of  heaven  to  prince  and  pco< 
pie,  to  nobles  and  commoners,  to  church  and 
state,  but  thatof  the  great  Author  of  our  religion 
in  his  awt'ul  message  to  the  long  since  desolated 
churches  of  A^i  i  ?  '  Rei)cnt,  or  else  1  will  come 


to  spring  from  its  r(x>ts ;  but  this  pnrpos'i  bein^r 
once  served,  the  trc*  itself,  nourished  as  it  had 
been  with  the  chief  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
with  the  richest  dnws  of  heaven,  was  *  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  Hre.* 

JaiI  England,  let  thase  es|H.-eiaIIy  of  rank  and 
infl'jence,    and,   ulnive    all,    let    the    prrsona:;i' 


whose  hiifh,  but  most  ::wtnl  trust  it  may  be  to  |  imto  thee  rpiiekly,  and  will  fight  against  thee 
iiavc  the  rleli*nated  ovirsight  of  this  vineyard,  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth;  and  I  will  kill 
which  (.'<xl  has  *  feiiei.ii  and  planted  with  the  j  thy  children  with  death,  and  all  the  churchea 
choicest  vine;' let  ALL  feol  the  \\(i;;ht  of  their  j  shall  know  tliat  I  am  he  that  scarcheth  the 
responsibility,  and  av.irl  those  jiidginenlK  which  reins  and  hearts,  and  I  will  L'ivc  to  every  one 
divine  jusi ice  may  deem  coinmunsurato  to  o^ir  of  you  according  to  your  works.* 
abu<od  advantages! 

We  have  bt^cn  the  object  of  admiration  to  the 
whole  civilized  world!  Such  havi;  l>ei>n  the 
bit'saings  conferred  upm  us,  unil  such  have  been 
the  bright  lights,  from  time  to  time,  raised  up 
among  us,  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Hut 
what  would  the  effect  have  bi-en,  if  our  nnexarn- 
plnd  constitution,  corrcsifindeiit  to  its  native 
dit«tign,  had  called    forth,  not  the   nnblusliing. 


CHAP.  XL. 

On  Christitinihj  <i»  a  prinriplr.   of  action^  et- 
IkeriaHy  «•«  it  tt^prcts  supreme  mlcr$. 

CifRiSTiAMTY   is  not  an  ingenious  theory,  a 


liecjuse  unpunishable,  baseness  f*f  party  pro-  su'"iin>«'  but  iMprartieable  spor.ulation,  a  fanci- 
fligacy,  but  the  unfettered,  disinteresL-d,  unani-  i  fnl  invention  b»  exercise  the  genius  or  8har(x;n 
inous'pxerthm  ol'  corninai'dini;  i-ilenl,  i>f  ener-  i  thr  wit;  but  it  is  a  systtwn  for  common  appre- 
gelic  application,  an-l  of  invinoibli-  virtue  !  if  n  -.  /jensi.m,  fiir  general  use,  and  diily  practice.  It 
soIicUude  to  digest  tljn  prinei|iles,  to  iiiibi«'»e  th*-  is  critically  adapted  to  the  charactPr  of  man, 
spirit,  and  to  exemplify  thr  virtuos  of  lur  illns-  intelligiblp  lo  his  capacity,  appropriated  to  his 
trious  worthies  ha»i  hern  as  as'iidnnii<ly  excited  ;  ixigpncies,  and  accommodaliul  to  his  desires- 
by  preceptors  in  their  pujiiis  an..'  by  pir^'nt-*  It  contains,  indeed,  abstruse  mysteries  to  exercise 
in  their  children,  as  a  blind  admiration  of  tliem,    his  faith,  lo  inure  him  to  snlnnission,  to  habi- 


nr  a  blinder  vanity  on  arxonnt  of  iheui : — if  tiios.' 
worthius  had  been  as  si-dulously  imititnd,  as 
they  have  l»ccn  loudly  extom*d  ;  and  a'tKive  all, 
if  our  national  chureh  osirablHlinent  Imd  !»ei-n 


as  universally  inllueofial.  as  it  is  intrinsicjtlly 
idniir-iblo  in  its  inipri*-*sivo  ordinam-s  '\\>  Uo. 
uignant  spirit,  and  its  lilieral,  yrt  nnadnll'^ral.i 
doctrines :— Wc  mean  nf»t,  if  thc.*.c  ctTi.cts  ha. 


tuate  him  tode{M'ndenec  ;  but  the  sublirnest  of  its 
doelriiies  involve  dei'p  prarlical  eon.s?quences. 

Revelation  exhibits  what  neither  the  pliilost*. 
phy  ot'  the  «,ld,  nor  tho  natural  religion  of  the 
:no«iorn  .-cenlie,  ever  prel«'nd''d  lo  exhibit,  a  roni. 
pae!  sy>tem  of  virtiies  and  graws.  Phil«i-ophy 
!ii)ii>ted  oniv  fair  ideas,  iinl"p'*ndnnt  virtue-,  and 
1  I  liiseonnectcd   duties,     (^hristianitv  preseuLs  <ir 
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anmutilated  whole,  in  whicli  a  few  ■hnple  but 
momentous  premises  induce  a  chain  of  conso- 
queooes  com-.nensurate  with  the  immortal  na- 
ture of  man.  Il  is  a  scheme  which  not  only 
display i  every  duty,  but  displays  it  in  its  just 
limitation  and  relative  dependence;  maintainiu]^ 
a  lovely  symmetry  and  fair  proportion,  whicli 
arise  from  the  beautiful  connexion  of  one  virtue 
with  another,  and  of  all  virtues  with  that  faith 
of  which  they  are  (he  fruiUi. 

But  the  paramount  exonllcnco  of  Christianity 
is,  that  its  ctTccts  are  not  limited,  like  the  virtues 
of  the  Pagan-s  to  the  circumscribed  sphere  of 
this  world.     Their  thoughts  and  desires,  though 
they  occasionally  appeared,  from  their  sublimity, 
to  have  been  fitted,  for  a  wider  range,  were  in  a 
great  measure  shut  in  by  tlie  dark  and  narrow 
bounds  of  tlie  present  ifceno.     At  most,  tliey  ap- 
pear to  have  had  but  transient  glim|)H09  of  eva- 
nescent light,  which,  however,  while  they  lasted, 
made  them  often  break  out  into  short  but  spirit- 
ed apostrophes  of  hope,  and  oven  triumph.    The 
Stoics  talked  deeply  and  eloquently  of  self-denial, 
but  never  thought  of  extending,  by  its  exerciite, 
their  happiness  to  |>erpetiiity.    Philosophy  could 
never  give  to  divine  and  eternal  things,  sutKcieut 
distinctness  or  magnitude  to  induce  a  ronuncia- 
tion  of  present  enjoyment,  or  to  insure  to  the 
conqueror,  who  should  obtain  a  victory  over  this 
world,  a  crown  of  unfading  glory.     It  never  was 
explained,  except  in  the  page  of  Revelation,  that 
God  was  himself  an  abundant  recom|K.>nco  for 
every  sacrifice  which  can  bo  made  for  his  sake. 
Still  lens  was  it  ascertained,  that,  even  in  this 
life,  God  is  to  the  good  man  his  refuge  and  his 
strength,  ^  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trou- 
ble.*    There  is  more  rational   consolation    for 
both  worlds,  in  these  few  words  of  the  Amighty 
to  Abraham,  *  Fear  not,  I  am  thy  shield,  and  tliy 
exceeding  great  reward,'  than  in  all  the  happy 
conjectures,  iind  ingenious  probabilities,  of  all 
the  philosophers  in  the  world. 

Tiic  religion,  therefore,  wiiich  is  in  this  little 
work  meant  to  be  inculcated,  is  not  the  gloomy 
austerity  of  the  ascitic  ;  it  is  not  the  fierce  into- 
lerance of  the  bi^ot,  il  is  not  the  more  as^sent  to 
historical  evidence,  nor  the  mere  formal  obscr- 
vanccM  of  the  nominal  Chrititian.  It  is  not  the 
extra vafTancK  t)f  the  fanatic,  nor  the  extermi- 
nating zeal  of  the  persecutor;  though  all  these 
faint  shadows,  or  distorting  caricatures  have 
been  frequently  nxhibited  as  the  genuine  por- 
traits of  Cliristidnity ;  by  those  who  eiiber  never 
saw  her  facn,  or  never  ca:ne  near  enough  to  de- 
lineate her  fairly,  or  who  delighted  to  inisropro. 
sent  and  disfiiruro  her. 

True  religion  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  so- 
ber, most  eilicicnt,  most  natural,  and  therefore 
most  happy  exercise  of  right  reason.  It  is  in- 
deed, rationally  made  predominant  by  such  an 
apprehension  of  what  concerns  us,  in  respect  to 
our  higher  nature,  an  rrIs  us  above  all  undue 
attraction  of  earthly  objects ;  and  in  a  great 
measure,  frees  the  mind  from  its  bondage  to  the 
body.  It  is  that  inward  moral  liberty  which 
gives  a  man  the  mastery  over  himself,  and  ena. 
bios  him  to  pursue  those  ends  which  his  heart 
and  his  consicience  approve,  without  yielding  to 
any  of  those  warping  influences,  by  which  all, 
sxcopt  ffenuine  Christians,  must  be,  more  or  less 


led  captive.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  infloettii. 
knowledge  of  Him,  whom  to  know  is  wiadon^ 
whom  to  fear  is  rectitude — whom  to  love  is  knru 
pincss.  A  principle  this,  lo  just  in  ratioB^ 
creatures  to  their  infinite  owner,  benefactor,  and 
end  ;  so  demanded  by  all  that  is  perceivafais  ia 
outward  nature,  ao  auggested  by  all  that  is  rislit, 
and  so  required  by  all  that  ia  wrong  in  tbe  ho. 
man  mind,  that  the  common  wont  of  it,  vhidi 
almost  every  where  presents  itself,  is  only  lo  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  humia  na. 
turo  being  under  some  unnatural  pervertioa, 
some  deep  delirium, or  fatal  intoxication;  vbicli 
by  filling  the  mind  with  sickly  dreams,  rrnden 
it  insensible  to  those  facta  and  verities, of  vhidi 
awakened  nature  would  have  the  most  awful  ud 
most  impressive  perception. 

Thus,  to  awaken  our  reason,  to  make  niita 
sible  of  our  infatuation,  to  point  na  to  our  true 
interest,  duty,  and  happiness,  and  to  fit  ni  fir 
the  pursuit,  by  making  us  love  both  the  objccti 
at  which  we  are  to  aim,  and  the  path  in  wludL 
we  are  to  move,  arc  tlie  grand  purposes  of  iJa 
Christian  dispensation.  If  moral  rectitodtbe 
an  evil ;  if  inward  solf-enjoy  mcnl  be  a  gTieranee, 
if  a  right  estimate  of  all  things  be  folly;  if  & 
cheerful  and  happy  use  of  every  thing,  aceording 
to  its  just  and  proper  value,  be  misery  ;  if  a  su- 
premo, undeviating  attachment  to  every  thiap 
that  is  true  and  honest,  and  pure,  and  just,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report,  be  weakness :  in  sbort» 
if  the  true  relish  for  every  thing  substantially 
usetul,  every  thing  innocently  pleasant  in  life, 
with  the  prospect,  when  life  is  ended,  of  felicity 
unspeakable  and  eternal,  be  moping  melancbolj, 
then,  and  not  otherwise,  ought  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  to  bo  treated  with  neglect, 
or  viewed  with  sus|>icion  ;  as  if  it  were  hostils 
to  human  comfort,  unsuitable  to  high  station,  or 
incompatible  with  any  circumstances  which 
right  reason  sanctions. 

The  gospel  is,  in  infinite  mercy,  brought  with- 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  poor  and  the  igno- 
rant ;  but  its  grandeur,  like  tliat  of  the  God  who 
gave  it,  is  not  to  be  lowered  b}'  condescension. 
In  its  humblest  similitudes,  the  discernidg  mind 
will  feel  a  majestic  simplicity,  identical  witii 
that  of  created  nature ;  and  in  its  plainest  lew. 
sons,  an  extent  of  meaning  which  spreads  bto 
infinitude.  When  we  yield  oursolvcs  to  iU  in- 
fluences, its  oiTccts  upon  us  arc  correspondent  to 
its  own  nature.  It  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
every  kind  of  false  greatness,  but  it  leaves  oi  in 
a  more  conlirmed,  and  far  happier  enjoyment  of 
all  which  really  gives  lustre  to  the  character, 
which  trulv  heightens  the  spirit,  which  strength- 
ens,  ennobles,  and  amplifies  the  mind.  It  an- 
nounces to  us  a  spiritual  sovereign,  to  vhoss 
unseen  dominion  the  proudest  potentates  of  the 
earth  are  in  unconscious,  but  most  real  sabjee- 
tion ;  but  who,  notwithstanding  his  infinite  grotto 
ness,  condescends  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
ewcry  human  huart  that  truly  yields  to  his  influ- 
ence ;  suppressing  in  it  every  unruly  and  unhap- 
py passion  ;  animating  it  with  every  Iioly  and 
heavenly  temper,  every  noble  and  generous  vir- 
tue ;  fitting  il  for  all  the  purposes  of  Providence, 
and  fortifying  it  against  calamities,  by  a  peace 
*  which  passeth  all  understanding.* 
That  this  is  a  view  of  Cliristianity,  foanded 
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ia  irrefranble  fact,  and  peculiarly  demanding 
rar  renra,  appears  from  the  uniform  lan^age 
of  it*  oifine  author,  respecting  himself  and  his 
miasion,  on  all  occasions  where  a  summary  an- 
nnnciation  was  fitting.  It  is  a  spiritual  king. 
doin,oo  tlie  eve  of  actual  establishment,  of  which 
he  gif  es  notice.  To  this  ultimate  idea,  the  other 
gnat  purposes  of  his  incarnation  are  to  be  re- 
mrred.  Tbey  over  whom  he  means  to  rvign  are 
alfainlfd  rebels.  .  He,  therefore,  so  fulfils  every 
demand  of  that  law  which  they  had  violated,  as 
bo  reverse  the  attainder,  on  grounds  of  eternal 
juatioe.  They  were,  also,  captives  to  a  usurper, 
whose  mysterious  power  he  has  so  broken  as  to 
d iambic  him  from  detaining  any  who  arc  cor- 
dially willing  to  break  their  bonds.  And  having 
tbas  removed  all  obstacles,  he  offers  privileges 
9f  infinita  benefit ;  and  demands  no  submission  ; 
no  dereliction,  no  observance,  but  what,  in  the 
very  nature  of  thingii,  are  indi}«pensable  to  the 
reoorery  of  moral  health,  moral  liberty,  and  mo- 
ral happiness :  and  what  Hi,  by  the  giacious  in- 
floences  of  his  ever-present  Spirit,  will  render, 
not  only  attainable,  but  delightful  to  the  honest 
and  humble  heart 

The  niyal  person,  then,  should  early  and  con- 
stantly be  habituated  to  consider  herself  as  pecu- 
Utrly  under  the  government,  and  in  a  most  espe- 
oal  manner  needing  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  this  Almighty  Sovereign  ;  looking  to  his  word 
fbr  her  beat  light,  and  to  his  Spirit  for  her  best 
■tftngth ;  performing  all  that  she  undertakes, 
in  the  manner  moat  perfectly  conformed  to  his 
kwe,  and  most  clearly  subocrvient  to  tlto  intc- 
raste  of  his  spiritual  kingdom ;  submitting  all 
events  to  hia  wisdom,  and  acknowledging  no  less 
fkia  particular  than  his  general  Provid6nce ;  and, 
ibove  aU,  praying  daily  for  his  support,  depend- 
ing on  his  goodness  for  success,  and  submitting 
lo  his  will  in  disappointment.  In  fact,  to  none, 
in  so  eminent  a  sense  as  to  princes,  docs  that  sen- 
liment  of  an  inspired  instructor  belong  :  *  Not 
Ihat  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves,  to  think  any 
thing  an  of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of 
God.* 

She  should  practically  understand,  that  reli- 
gion, thongb  it  has  its  distinct  and  separate  du- 
tiea,  yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  distinct  and 
separate  thing,  so  as  to  make  up  a  duty  of  itself, 
diaeonnscted  with  other  duties,  but  that  it  is  a 
grand,  and  universally  governing  princip}e,which 
is  io  be  the  ibuntain  of  her  morality,  and  the 
living  spring  of  all  her  actions :  that  religion  is 
not  merely  a  thing  to  be  retained  in  the  mind, 
as  a  dormant  mass  of  inoperative  opinions,  but 
whleh  is  to  be  brought,  by  every  individual,  into 
the  detail  of  eyerj  day's  deeds:  which,  in  a 
prineSt  is  to  influence  his  private  behaviour,  as 
well  as  his  public  condoct ;  which  is  to  regulate 
his  choice  of  minislcm,  and  his  adoption  of  mea- 
sares ;  which  is  to  govern  his  mind,  in  making 
war  and  making  peace ;  which  is  to  accompany 
bim,  not  only  to  the  closet,  but  to  the  council ; 
which  is  to  fill  his  mind,  whether  in  the  world 
or  in  retirement,  with  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
vast  responsibility  which  he  is  under,  and  the 
awfal  account  to  which  he  will  one  day  be  call- 
ed, before  that  Being,  who  lodges  the  welfare  of 
so  many  millions  in  his  hands.  In  fine,  to  bor- 
row the  wo*ds  of  the  pious  archbishop  Seeker, 


*  It  ought  to  be  explicitly  tau^nt,  aud  much  dwelt 
upon,  that  religion  extends  its  authority  to  every 
thing :  to  the  most  worldly,  the  commonest,  tho 
lowest*  (and  surely,  still  more  the  highest  earth- 
Iv)  *•  things ;  binding  us  to  behave  reasonably, 
decently,  humbly,  honourably,  meekly,  and  kind- 
ly in  them  all ;  and  that  its  interfering  so  far, 
instead  of  being  a  hardship,  is  a  great  blessing 
to  us,  because  it  interferes  always  for  our 
good.* 

Parasites  have  treated  some  weak  princes,  as 
if  they  were  not  of  the  same  common  nature 
with  those  whom  tbey  govern ;  and  as  if,  of 
course,  they  were  not  amenable  to  the  same 
laws.  Christianity,  however,  does  not  hold  out 
two  sorts  of  religion,  one  for  the  court,  and  one 
for  the  country  ;  one  for  the  prince,  and  another 
f<)r  the  people.  Princes,  as  well  as  subjects,  who, 
*■  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,*  shall  reap 
*■  eternal  life.*  As  there  is  the  same  code  of  laws, 
so  there  is  the  same  promise  annexed  to  the  ob- 
servance of  them.  '  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
keep  the  commandments.*  There  ar<^  no  exempt 
cases.  The  maxim  is  of  universal  application. 
There  will  be  no  pleading  of  privilege  on  that 
day,  when  the  dead,  small  ond  great,  shall 
stand  before  God  ;  when  they  shall  be  '  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  are  written  in  the 
book  of  God's  remembrance,  according  to  their 
works.* 

So  far  from  a  dispensation  of  indulgences  be- 
ing granted  to  princes,  they  are  bound  even  to 
more  circumspection.  They  are  set  on  a  pinna- 
cle, thepeculiar  olijccts  of  attention  and  imita- 
tion. Their  trust  is  of  larger  extent,  and  more 
momentous  importance. — Their  influence  in- 
volves the  conduct  of  multitudes.  Their  exam- 
pie  should  be  even  more  correct,  bocaui^c  it  will 
be  pleaded  as  a  precedent.  Their  exalted  sta- 
tion,  therefore,  instead  of  furnishing  excuses  for 
omission,  docs  but  enlarge  the  obligation  of  per- 
formance. They  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
same  helps  to  virtue,  the  same  means  for  duty  ; 
and  they  have  the  same,  may  wo  not  rather  say, 
they  have  even  a  stronger  assurance  of  divine 
aid,  since  that  aid  is  promised  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  exigence ;  and  the  exigencies  of  princes 
are  obviously  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
class  of  men. 

Power  and  splendor  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  substitutes  for  virtue,  but  as  instruments  for 
its  promotion,  and  means  for  its  embellishment. 
I^h6  power  and  splendor  of  sovereigns  are  con. 
firmed  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  for  the 
wisest  and  most  beneficial  purposes.  But  thaw 
illustrious  appendages  are  evidently  not  meant 
for  their  personal  gratification,  but  to  give  im- 
pressiveness  and  dignity  to  their  station  ;  to  be 
suitable  and  honourable  means  of  supporting  an 
authority,  which  Providence  has  made  indis. 
pensable  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society ; 
and  on  the  adequate  energy  of  which,  the  secu- 
rity  and  comfort  of  all  subordinate  ranks,  in 
their  due  gradations,  so  materially  depend. 

Can  we  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  at  tho  last 

great  audit,  princes  will  be  called  to  account, 

not  only  for  all  the  wrong  which  they  have  done, 

but  for  all  the  right  which  they  havo  neglected 

1  to  do  ?    Not  only  for  all  lh«  aiVL  XSca^  Vax«  '^t 
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pctratod,  but  for  all  that  thcv,  wilfully,  have  per- 
mitted? For  all  the  corruptions  which  they  have 
■anctioncd,  and  all  the  good  which  tboy  have 
diiwx)uragcd7  It  will  bo  demaiiiJed  whether 
they  have  employed  royal  opulence,  in  Retting 
an  example  of  wim  and  generous  beneficence, 
or  of  contagious  levity  and  voluptuousness  ? 
Whether  they  have  u%cd  their  influence,  in  pro. 
moting  iibjccts  clearly  for  the  public  good,  or  in 
accomplishing  the  selfish  purposes  of  mercenary 
favourites  ?  And  whctlier,  on  the  whole,  their 
public  and  private  conduct  tended  more  to  dif- 
flue  religious  principle,  and  sanction  ChriKtian 
virtue,  or  to  lend  6upport  to  fashionable  profli- 
gacy, and  to  uncformine  national  morality  ? 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remenibered,  that 
they  will  be  judged  by  that  omniscient  13cing, 
who  sees  the  secret  bent  and  hidden  inclinationri 
of  tlio  heart;  and  who  knows  that  the  best 
prince  cannot  accomplish  all  the  good  he  wishes, 
nor  prevent  all  the  evil  he  disapproves : — by  that 
merciful  Being,  who  will  recompense  pure  de- 
■ires  and  upright  intontiuns,  even  where  pro- 
vidential obstacles  prevented  their  being  carried 
into  execution — by  that  compasBionate  Being, 
who  sees  their  diflicultics,  observes  their  trials, 
weighs  their  temptations,  commisserates  their 
dangers,  and  takes  most  exact  cognizance  of 
circumstanci'S,  of  which  no  human  judge  can 
form  an  adequate  idea.  Assured;  as  we  are,  that 
this  gracious  method  of  reckoning:  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all,  may  wo  not  be  confidiMit,  that  it 
will  be  peculiarly  applied,  where  the  case  most 
expressly  stands  in  need  of  it  f  And  may  we 
not  rest  persuaded,  that  if  there  is  a  spectacle 
which  our  Almighty  Ruler  behold:)  with  pecu- 
liar eomplaconcy  on  cartii,  and  will  recompense 
with  a  crown  of  diAtini^uinhed  brightness  in 
heaven,  it  is  a  sovKaEn;\  doing  justly,  loving 

MERCV,  AN»  WALKING    HL'MBT.Y  WITH  CrOD. 

But  is  religion  to  lie  pursued  by  prinres  only 
as  a  guide  of  conduct,  a  law  by  which  ihcy  are 
to  live  and  act :  as  a  principle  which,  if  culti- 
vated, will  qualify  them  for  eternal  folicily  7 
These  arc  invaluable  benefltK,  but  thoy  do  not 
wholly  express  all  that  princes  in  particular  need 
from  religion. — TViey,  in  an  eminent  dcgn^,  re- 
quire consolation  and  support  for  this  life,  as 
well  as  a  title  to  happiness  in  the  lite  to  come. 
They^  above  all  human  beings,  need  some  (kiw- 
erful  resource  to  bear  them  up  qgainst  the  agi- 
tations and  the  pressures,  to  which  their  high 
station  inevitably  c'X[Kises  them. 

To  whom  on  this  earth  are  troubles  and  heart- 
achs  so  sure  to  Ih;  tnulti plied,  as  to  prineesf  ob\m. 
cially  to  those  of  superior  understanding  and 
sensibility  ?  Who,  of  any  other  rank  are  exposed 
to  such  emharrasning  trials,  such  ditficnU  dilem- 
mas ?  We  speak  not  merely  of  those  unfortu- 
nate monarchs,  who  have  undnrijone  striking 
vicissitudes,  or  who  have  been  visited  with  ex- 
traordinary culamilies;  but  of  sueli  also  whom 
the  world  w«)uld  rather  agree  to  o:iII  pr<>s|N:rous 
and  happy  : — Yet  let  him  who  doubts  this  j>e. 
neral  truth,  read  the  accounts  givpn  by  all  our 
historians  of  the  last  yeais  of  king  William,  and 
the  last  months  ot*  queen  Anno ;  and  then  let 
nim  pronounce  what  imuld  bo  more  tryinir,  than 
thifsc  disappointmentH  and  disgusts  which  sunk 
into  the  very  soul  of  lUe  ony,  or  Ihosc  caica  \ii\d 


agitations  which  finally  destrojcd  tlie  peace  of 
the  other. 

If  there  be  then  any  secret  in  the  natutoT 
things,  and  clearly  infallible  remedy  by  whidi 
such  distresses  may  be  assuaged,  by  which  wl^ 
command,  self-possession,  and  even  eelf-enjoy 
ment  may  be  secured  in  the  midst  of  the  grsat 
est  trials  to  which  mortality  is  liable, — woold 
not  this  be  an  object  to  which  the  view  of  prioeei, 
c\'en  above  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  abouldte 
directed ;  and  in  comparison  of  which,  tker 
might  justly  hold  cheap  all  the  honours  of  tbdr 
birth,  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  their  rank? 

Christian  piety,  when  real  in  itselfi  and  wbco 
thoroughly  established  in  the  heart  and  in  tbe 
habits,  i»  this  secret  When  the  mind  is  lot 
only  conscientiously,  but  affectionately  reli^ioDr 
when  it  not  only  fears  God,  as  the  Alraightr 
Sovereign,  but  loves  and  confides  in  him.  as  tlie 
all-gracious  Father,  not  merely  inferred  to  be 
such,  from  the  beauty  and  benignity  appamt 
in  the  works  of  nature,  but  rationally  undentood 
to  be  such  from  the  discoveries  of  divine  gna 
in  the  word  of  God  ; — and  let  us  add,  no  less  n- 
tionally  felt  to  be  such,  from  the  transforming 
influence  of  that  word  upon  the  heart:  then, 
acts  of  devotion  are  no  longer  a  penance,  bat  b 
resource,  and  a  refreshment ;  insomuch  that 
the  voluptuary  would  as  soon  relinquish  thoK 
if  ratifications  for  which  he  lives,  as  the  dcvoat 
Christian  would  give  up  his  daily  intercoarw 
with  his  Maker.  But  it  is  not  in  stated  arts 
merely  that  such  devotion  lives, — it  is  an  ha- 
bitual sentiment  which  diffuses  itself  throuj^ 
the  whole  of  life,  purifying,  exalting  and  trao- 
quilizing  every  part  of  it,  smoothing  the  ir^t 
rugged  paths, — making  the  yoke  of  duty  easy, 
and  the  burden  of  care  light.  It  is  d  perennial 
spring  in  the  very  centre  of  the  heart,  to  which 
the  wearied  spirit  betakes  itself  for  refre^hmcut 
and  repose. 

In  this  lans:uagc  there  is  no  enthnsiasm.  I*. 
is  in  spit'*  of  the  cold  raillery  of  the  srepcic,  thf 
language  of  truth  and  soberness. — The  Scrip- 
turcs  ascribe  to  Christian  piety  this  very  efEeacy; 
and  every  age  and  nation  furnish  enuDtlrs» 
instances  of  its  power  to  raise  the  human  miad 
t')  a  holy  heroism,  superior  to  every  trial  I  *  Were 
there  not/  says  the  sober  and  dispassionate  Til- 
lotson,  *  something  real  in  ths  principles  of  reb- 
gion,  it  IN  impossible  that  they  should  bare  fo 
remarkable  and  so  regular  an  effect,  to  support 
the  mind  in  every  condition,  upon  so  great  a 
number  of  pernoni*.  of  ditferent  degrees  of  un. 
derstanding,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  yoanf 
and  old,  learned -aiKl  unlearned,  in  so  many  dis 
tant  places,  and  in  all  ages '  of  tlie  world,  the 
records  whereof  have  uome  down  to  us.  1  tsT 
so  real,  and  so  frequent,  and  so  regular  an  effect 
as  this,  cannot  with  any  colour  of  reasoo,  bf 
ascribed  either  to  blind  chance  or  mere  imagi- 
nation, but  must  have  a  real  and  regulsr,  and 
uniform  cause,  proportionable  to  so  great  and 
general  an  elfoct.** 

We  are  persuaded  that  if  the  subject  of  this 

chapter  he  crmsidcrod  witli  an  attention  equal  t<, 

its  importance  every  other  virtue  will  spring  up. 

I  as  it  were  spotancously,  in  the  mind,  and  a  hich 

I  degreeo  of  excellence,  both  public  and  private. 
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bo  imtinctivelj  panued.  In  ■uch  a  caie,  how 
happj  would  be  Uie  distinguishod  individual, 
and  now  ucoooeivably  benefited  and  blewed 
woold  be  the  community  ! 

Pioua  eoverei^B  are  at  all  timet,  the  richest 
boon  which  heaven  can  bestow  on  a  country. 
Tbe  present  period  makes  us  more  than  ever 
•meiblo  of  their  importance.  A  period  in  which 
law  has  loet  its  force,  rank  its  distinction,  and 
order  its  ejustence;  in  which  ancient  institu. 
tiona  are  dissolving',  and  new  powers,  of  undo- 
■cribad  character,  and  unheard  of  pretension, 
are  involving  Europe  in  contests  and  convuU 
■ions,  of  which  no  human  foresight  can  antici- 
pate tbe  end.  In  what  manner  toe  ma^  be 
allected  bv  this  unprecedented  state  of  thmgs, 
what  perils  we  may  have  to  face,  what  difficul- 
ties to  itmggle  with,  or  what  means  of  final  ex- 


trication  may  be  afforded  us,  it  is  not  in  man  to 
determine.  But  certain  it  is,  that  even  in  the 
most  threatening  circumstances,  the  obvious, 
unaffected,  oonsiHtont  piety  of  the  sovereign  will 
do  more  to  animate  and  unite  a  British  public, 
than  the  eloquence  of  a  Dcmonthcnes,  or  the 
songs  of  a  TyrtoBUs ;  and  it  will  be  as  sure  a 
pledge  of  eventful  success,  as  cither  the  best  die- 
ciplioed  armies  or  the  most  powerful  naviea 
Who  can  say  bow  much  we  are  indebted  for  our 
safety  hitherto  to  the  blessing  of  a  king  and 
queen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  above 
all  the  sovereigns  of  their  day,  by  strictness  of 
moral  conduct  end  by  reverence  for  religion  7 
May  their  successors,  to  the-  latest  posterity, 
improve  upon,  instead  of  swerving  from  their 
illustrious  example 
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In  moral  actions,  Divine  law  holdeth  exceedingly  the  law  of  Reason  to  guide  a  man's  life ;  |Nit 
in  snpernatural  it  alone  guideth. — Hooker, 
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PREFACE. 


lfa.Pora, 


'ore,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  has  asserted,  that  the  *  last  and  greatest  art'  of  literary 
eompoeition  is  *  the  art  to  blot'  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  difficulty  and  the  duty  of  this  art, 
the  Author  of  the  following  pages  ventures  to  insist,  even  in  contradiction  to  this  high  authoritv, 
that  there  is,  in  writing,  an  art  still  more  rare,  still  more  slowly  learned,  still  more  reluctantly 
adoplad-^Ae  art  to  stop. 

Bat  when  shall  this  difficult,  but  valuable,  art  bo  resorted  to  7  At  what  precise  moment  shall 
wo  begin  to  reduce  so  wholesome  a  theory  to  practice  7  It  may  be  answered — at  the  period 
whan  time  may  reasons biy  bo  suspected  to  hsve  extinguished  the  small  particle  of  fire  which  the 
And  eonceit  of  the  author  might  tempt  him  to  fancy  he  once  possessed. 

Bat  how  is  he  to  ascertain  this  critical  moment  of  extinction  7  His  own  eyes,  always  dim  in 
the  diseemment  of  his  own  faults,  msy  have  become  quite  blind.  Hi^riends  are  too  timid,  or 
too  tender,  to  hazard  the  perilous  intimation.  If  his  enemies,  always  kindly  ready  to  perform 
Ais  neglected  office  of  friendship,  proclaim  the  unwelcome  truth,  they  are  probably  not  believed. 
The  public,  then,  who  sre  neither  governed  by  the  misleadings  of  sfTectiun,  nor  influenced  by  the 
hostilitr  of  hatred,  would  seem  to  bo  the  proper  arbiters,  the  court  from  whose  decision  there 
dioQld  lie  no  appeal. 

But  if,  through  generous  partiality  to  pood  intentions,  or  habitual  kindness  to  long  acquaint 
ance,  that  the  public,  instead  of  checking,  continue  to  cherish,  the  efforts  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  indulge,  and  the  author  he  tempted  still  to  perHJst  in  writinfr,  may  he  not  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  wearing  out  the  good  humour  ofhis  protectors,  by  a  successive  reproduction 
of  himself— of  abusing  their  kindness,  by  the  vapid  exhibition  of  an  exhausted  intellect  ? 

Msy  the  writer  of  the  following  pages,  without  incurring  too  heavily  the  imputation  of  vanity, 
ba  permitted  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  favour  she  has  uniformly  experienced 
m  hoDOorable  to  that  public  who  have  conferred  it  7    Their  indulgence  has  never  been  vuchaaed 
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by  flattery ,  tLjir  support  has  never  been  in  payment  for  softening  errors  thmt  reqnire,  not  Id  be 
qualified,  but  combated ;  has  never  been  a  reward  for  incense  o&rod  to  the  paanons,  for  mA- 
ments  accommodated  to  wiiatevor  appeared  to  bo  defective  tn  any  reigning  opinion,  in  anj  pit. 
Tailing  practice.  They  have  received  with  approbation  unvarnished  truth,  and  even  borne  viik 
patience  bold  remonstrance.  In  return,  she  is  willing  to  hope,  that  she  has  paid  them  a  noR 
substantial  respect,  by  this  hazardous  sincerity,  than  if  she  had  endeavoured  to  condiiate  tbdr 
regard  by  indirect  arts  and  unworthy  adulation. 

Next  tu  injure  any  reader,  lier  deepest  regret  would  be  to  offend  him  ;  bnt  when  the  qoetfism 
agitated  arc  of  momentous  concern,  would  not  disguising  truth,  or  palliating  error,  be,  as  to  the 
intention,  the  worst  of  injuries,  however  powerless  the  writer  might  be  in  making  a  bad  inm. 
lion  effectively  mischievous  ?  Sincere,  therefore,  as  would  be  her  concern,  if  an j  etroke  qf  bcr 

pen 

Should  tend  to  make  one  worthy  man  brr  foe, 

yet  tlie  feeling  of  having  contributed  to  mislead  a  single  youthful  mind,  by  the  ■appresaioQ  of  i 
right,  or  the  establishment  of  a  false  principle,  would  be  more  painful  than  any  censures  wfaid 
an  imprudent  honesty  might  draw  down  upon  her. 

If  the  humble  work  now  presented  to  the  world,  be  of  little  use  to  the  reader,  the  writer  ii 
willing  to  hope  it  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  herself.  If  it  induce  her  more  stresi- 
oosly  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  rendering  speculation  practical,  if  it  should  dispose  her  to  adppc 
more  cordially  what  she  is  so  prompt  to  recommend,  vhe  will  then  have  turned  lo  some  little  m- 
count  the  hours  of  pain  and  suffering  under  which  it  has  been  composed. 

She  does  not,  however,  absurdly  presume  to  plead  pain  and  suffering  as  an  apology  fbrdefecu 
in  a  work  which  she  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  undertaken ;  for,  with  whatever  otlier  evib  sick- 
ness may  be  chargeable,  it  imposes  on  no  one  the  necessity  of  adding  one  more  to  the  coaotlflsi 
catalogue  of  indifferent  books. 

Barley  Wood,  December,  lOth,  1313 
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CHAP.  I. 


On  the  leritera  of  pioui  books. 

All  the  things  in  this  world  carry  in  them 
such  evident  marks  of  imperfection,  are  so  liable 
to  be  infected  with  error,  good  is  separated 
from  evil  by  such  slight  partitions,  and  the  de- 
flection from  what  is  right  is  so  easy,  that  oven 
undertakings  vk;|iich  should  seem  most  exempt 
from  danger  aro  yet  insecure  in  their  conduct, 
and  uncertain  in  their  issue.  Writing  a  soundly- 
religious  book  might  seem  to  put  in  the  claim 
of  an  exempt  case ;  but  does  experience  prove 
that  the  exemption  is  infallible  7  The  employ- 
ment is  good,  the  motive  is  likely  to  bo  pure ; 
the  work  may  bo  unexceptionable  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  useful  in  its  consequences.  But  is 
it  always  beneficial  to  the  writer  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  he  intends  it  to  be  profitable  to 
the  reader?  Even  if  tlie  reader,  is  his  own  im. 
provement  always  the  leading  aim  ?  Does  a  criti- 
cal spirit  never  diminish  the  benefit  which  the 
book  was  calculated  to  convey  7  If  he  is  con- 
vinced by  the  more  essential  truths  it  imparts, 
is  not  some  trivial  disagreement  of  opinion,  in  a 
matter  on  which  persons  may  differ  without  any 
charge  against  the  piety  of  cither,  made  to  do- 
feat  all  the  ends  of  improvement!  Is  not  an  in- 
significant,  porhips  an  ill  founded  objocliun, 
sufftrcd  to  invalidate  the  merit  of  the  whole 
work !  Is  not  this  eagerly  detected  fault  tri- 
umphantly kept  in  the  fore-g^round,  while  all 
that  is  valuable  is  overlooked  and  its  efKcacy 
defeated ;  the  criticism  being  at  once  intended 
to  give  prominence  to  the  error  of  the  writer 
and  the  sagacity  of  the  critic  7  Another  reader 
is  probably  searching  for  brilliancy  wiien  he 


shQuld  be  looking  for  truth,  or  he  is  only  siek. 
ing  a  confirmation  of  his  own  opinions,  wbea 
he  should  have  been  looking  for  their  correctioa. 

As  to  the  writer,  is  he  not  in  danger  of  beiof 
absorbed  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  work, 
till  religious  composition  dwindles  into  a  men 
secular  operation  7  May  ho  not  be  diverted 
from  his  main  object  by  an  over-attention  to 
elegance,  to  correctness,  to  ornament  ^-tU 
which  indeed  are  necessary ;  for  if  be  would 
benefit  he  must  be  read,  if  he  would  be  read 
he  must  please,  if  he  would  please  he  must 
endeavour  to  excel ; — but  may  he  not,  in  tak- 
ing some,  take  too  much  pains  to  ploase,  and 
so  become  less  solicitous  to  benefit,  to  the  injury 
both  of  his  reader  and  himself  7  May  not  tl» 
very  lopping  and  pruning  his  work,  the  flowen 
which  he  is  anxiously  aticking  into  it,  the  little 
decorations  with  which  ho  is  setting  off*  tbow 
parts  which  he  fears  may  be  thought  dry  and 
dull,  raiso  a  sensation  in  his  mind  not  milike 
that  which  a  vain  beauty  feols  in  tricking  out 
her  person?  May  he  not,  by  too  much  cob- 
fidcncc  in  his  own  powers,  be  blind  to  erran 
obvious  to  all  but  himself;  or  else  may  be  not 
use  the  file  too  assiduously,  and  by  over-labour 
in  smoothing  tho  asperities  of  his  style,  diminish 
the  force  of  his  meaning,  and  polish  honeit 
vigour  into  unprofitable  elegance  ? 

Some  indeed  have  been  so  indulgent  to  an* 
thors  under  their  many  difficulties,  as  to  alios 
them  a  certain  mixture  of  inferior  excitement, 
ad  an  under  help  lu  assifit  such  motives  as  are 
more  pure.  If  they  did  not  feel  a  little  too  fuU 
of  their  work,  when  it  was  under  their  Imnd,  it 
has  been  said,  they  would  not  devote  to  it  the 
full  force  of  their  mind.  This  anxiety,  or 
1  rather  this  absorption,  it  is  presumed,  Usii  M 
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loDffer  thui  till  the  immedUtc  object  is  accom- 
plished. It  retrctts  indeed,  but  waitt  for  the 
author,  nizes  him  a^in  with  undiminished 
ibrcc  on  his  next  undertaking.  If  he  fancied 
thit  his  former  lubjcct  was  all  in  all  while 
his  mind  was  intent  upon  it,  that  preference, 
like  tlie  fondness  of  an  animal  for  its  young, 
which  is  lust  when  they  no  longer  need  its  fbs- 
taring  care,  is  transferred  to  the  next 

As  this  ardour  in  a  rightly-turned  mind  will 
not  tw  safficiently  durable  to  ripen  into  Tanity, 
but  will  cool  as  soon  as  the  end  for  which  it 
^'as  exerted  is  answered  ;  it  will  not  matoriallv 
injure  the  conscientious  writer;  for  he  will 
probably,  when  the  impetus  is  taken  off,  as 
much  undervalue  his  work,  as  he  had  before 
over.ratcd  it.  But  woefully  deficient  in  hu- 
mility is  that  author,  whoso  enthusiasm  docs 
not  subside,  when  it  is  no  longer  necensary  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  his  undertaking !  Con- 
victed indeed  will  he  be  of  vanity,  who  persists 
in  thinking  his  work  as  glowing,  as  when,  with 
a  judgment  dazzled  by  his  ardour,  ho  viewed  it 
hoi,  and  fresh-drawn  from  the  furnace ! 

Bat  perhaps  when  a  man  engages  in  any  little 
•evicc,  if  ho  did  not  in  some  degree  exaggerate 
its  value,  in  his  hope  of  its  utility,  he  would 
want  one  motive  for  attempting  it  Is  it  not 
therefore  a  smaller  evil  that  he  should  a  little 
magnify  its  importance  to  his  imagination,  than 
that  complete  hopelessness  should  totally  deter 
him  fVom  all  enterprise  7  Natural  indolence  is 
■n  many,  too  powerful  a  subduer  even  of  re- 
ligions exertion,  to  allow  them  to  work  without 
hope.  If  hope  flatters,  she  at  least  supports ; 
ihua  something  is  achieved  which  else  would 
not  have  been  done  at  slL  Again,  the  timid 
writer  fbrsccs  that  msn^  objections  may  be 
raised  to  his  work.  This  would  amount  to  a 
disqualifying  dejection,  did  ho  not  take  comfort 
in  the  chance  that  his  censors  may  possibly  dis- 
agree among  themselves  as  lo  the  points  de- 
serving criticism,  and  that  one  may  even  com- 
mend what  another  condemns.  Tlius  his  mind 
is  kept  in  a  just  equilibrium ;  without  the  oxpec- 
latioa  of  censure,  he  would  bo  vain  ;  without 
some  hope  of  approbation,  even  the  purity  of 
hit  intention  might  not  always  secure  him 
iiom  despondency. 

But  though  no  mixed  motives  or  human  feel- 
ings in  the  author  ought  to  interfere  with  those 
of  the  reader,  who  has  only  to  do  with  the  book, 
and  not  with  the  man,  it  is  of  no  small  moment 
to  himself,  that  both  feelings  and  motives  be 
pare.  It  is  oC  the  last  importance  that  he  do 
not  impose  on  himself  the  belief,  that  he  has 
vnly  the  honour  of  religion  at  heart,  when  lite- 
rafy  renown,  or  victory  over  an  adversary,  may 
he  the  prodominating  principle.  He  will  also 
he  earefnl  that  his  best  endowments  be  not  oon- 
verled  into  implements  of  injury ;  he  will  be 
cautious  that  his  learning,  which  is  so  useful  to 
arm  his  leal,  do  not  help  to  encumber  it :  that 
his  prudence,  which  is  so  necessary  to  mo<nrate, 
do  not  extinguish  it. 

Bat  if  he  comes  off  clear  from  these  tempta- 
tions, other  and  greater  lurk  behind.  He  should 
hear  in  mind,  that  in  ct>mposing  a  religious 
work  for  the  public,  he  is  producing  the  best 
pare  of  himself:  that  he  u  probably  exhibiting 


himself  to  others  as  much  better  than  he  u; 
for  whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  own  character, 
it  is  his  bounden  duty  lo  conduct  his  reader  to 
the  highest  approach  to  excellence.  Indepen* 
dent  of  his  general  defects,  he  is  at  least  carenillT 
keeping  out  of  sight  every  vain  thought  a'hich 
may  have  stolen  upon  him  while  writing,  every 
cvii  temper  which  may  have  assailed  hira,  every 
temptation  to  indulge  too  ardent  a  wish  that  his 
book  may  procure  praise  for  himself,  as  well  as 
benefit  to  his  readers.  To  flatter  himself  inor- 
dinately on  this  head,  as  well  as  in  over-antici- 
pating the  great  eflects  it  will  produce,  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  smallest  of  liis  dangers.  That  very 
self  knowledge  which  he  has  perhaps  been  in- 
culcating  on  others,  would  preserve  him  from 
an  undue  estimation  both  of  himself  and  his 
book. 

It  was  the  sneer  of  a  witty,  but  discouragmg 
satyrist,  that,  *To  mend  the  world  *s  a  vast  de- 
sign.* It  is,  indeed,  a  design  from  which  the 
purity  of  his  motive  may  not  ala'ays  secure  the 
humility  of  the  author.  Yet  modestly  to  aim  at 
ameliorating  that  little  portion  of  it  which  lies 
within  his  immediate  sphere,  is  a  duty  out  of 
which  he  should  not  bo  laughed  by  wits  and  epi- 
gramatists.  Instead  of  indulging  unfbunded 
hopes  of  improbable  effects,  the  Christian  writer 
will  be  humbled  at  the  mortifying reflection,what 
great  and  extensive  evil  the  most  insignificant 
bad  men  may  effect,  while  so  little  comparative 
good  can  be  accomplished  by  the  best.  But  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  even  religion  is  no  sure  pro- 
tection against  the  intrusion  of  vanity,  that  it 
does  not  always  secure  its  possessor  from  over- 
rating his  own  agency,  from  fondly  calculating 
on  the  unknown  benefits  which,  b^  bis  project- 
ed work,  he  is  preparing  for  mankind.  A  pious 
Welch  minister,  many  years  ago,  being  about 
to  publish  a  sermon,  previously  consulted  the 
writer  of  these  pages  how  many  thousand  copies 
he  ought  to  print  He  felt  not  a  little  shocked 
at  her  advising  him  to  reduce  his  thousands  to 
hundreds,  scores  she  did  not  dare  advise.  As 
she  had  foreseen,  not  half  a  dozen  were  sold,  Ex- 
cept a  few,  charitably  taken  off  his  hands  by 
his  friends.  At  her  return  soon  afler,  from  the 
metropolis,  he  hastened  to  her  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  impatience,  and  seriously  inquired, 
whethor  she  had  observed  any  malarial  reiorma- 
tion  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  discourse. 

Among  the  many  unsuspected  but  salutary 
checks  to  the  vanity  of  a  pious  writer,  it  will 
not  be  the  least,  that  his  very  popularity  may 
make  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work  questiona- 
ble ;  that  he  may  be  indebted  for  its  favourable 
reception,  not  to  its  excellencies,  but  its  defects, 
not  to  the  deep,  but  to  the  superficial  views  he 
has  taken  of  religion ,  that  it  may  be  more  ac- 
ceptable only,  because  it  is  less  searching  ;  that 
if  he  has  pleased,  it  may  be  owing  to  his  having 
been  more  cautious  than  faithfuL  If  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  success  arises  from  his 
having  skimmed  the  surface  of  truth,  when  he 
ought  to  have  penetrated  its  depths,  that  he  has 
reconciled  the  reader  to  Christianity  and  to  him- 
self  by  a  disingenious  discretion,  by  trimming 
between  Grod  and  the  world,  by  concealing  truths 
he  ought  to  have  btoa^bl  foi«ai4i«m  ^^  ^^aSXxiX.. 
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log  those  he  darfit  not  disavow  :  popularity  thus 
obtained  will  afford  jpround  of  humiliation  rather 
than  of  triumph.  In  avoiding  these,  and  all  si- 
milar errors,  he  will  also  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  He  who  gave  the  talents,  gave  also  the 
right  bent  to  the  use  of  them,  and  that,  there- 
ft?e,  he  has  no  more  ground  for  boasting  of  the 
application  than  of  the  possession. 

When  ho  is  called  upon  by  the  nature  of  his 
subject  to  expatiate  strongly  on  this  vice,  or  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  that  error,  does  he  never 
ftel  a  sort  of  conscious  superiority  to  certain  in. 
dividuals  of  his  acquaintance,  who  may  be  in- 
fbcted  with  either,  and,  for  a  moment,  be  tempt- 
ed to  sit  rather  in  the  seat  of  the  scorner,  than 
in  that  of  the  counsellor  ?  On  such  occasions, 
there  is  nothing  which  he  will  more  carefully 
watch,  than  the  temper  of  his  own  mind.  When 
doty  compels  him  to  be  severe  against  any  false 
opinion,  or  wrong  practice,  he  will  be  cautious 
not  to  mix  with  his  just  censure,  anv  feeling  of 
disdain,  any  sentiment  of  indignation,  against 
any  individual  whom  he  may  bear  in  mind ;  nor 
will  ho  indulge  the  unworthy  wonder  how  such 
or  such  a  person  will  be  mortified  at  the  expo- 
sure of  a  fault  to  which  he  is  addicted.  Nor  will 
he  harbour  in  his  bosom  an  uncharitable  vehe- 
menco  against  those  whom  the  reproof  may 
suit,  nor  a  secret  self-complacent  certainty,  that 
if  any  tking  can  do  them  good,  this  must  do  it ; 
that  though  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets, they  cannot  but  listen  to  his  pointed  ad- 
monitions— that  they  con  never  stand  out  against 
such  persuasions  as  he  has  to  offer — never  re- 
sist such  arguments  as  he  has  prepared  for  their 
conviction. 

But  what  is  still  a  more  serious  danger,  has 
he  never  been  tempted  to  overlook  his  own  faults 
while  he  has  been  exposed  to  those  of  others ; 
and  this,  though  the  failing  he  is  condemning, 
may  bo  peculiarly  his  own  ?  With  just  indig- 
nation  against  the  offences  he  is  reproving,  has 
be  never  once  forgotten  to  mingle  tender  com- 
passion for  the  offender,  remembering,  that  he 
himself  is  sinful  dust  and  ashes ;  that  he  also 
stands  in  need  of  infinite  mercy,  and  has  been 
only  rescued  by  that  mRrcy  from  being  on  a 
level  with  the  worst  objects  of  his  just  disappro- 
bation. 

It  would,  notwithstanding,  be  the  hij^hest  de- 
gree of  unfairness,  to  prefer  a  charge  of  injus. 
tice,  hypocrisy,  or  even  inconsistency,  against 
an  author,  because  his  life  in  some  respects,  fulls 
short  of  the  strictness  of  his  writings.  It  is  a 
disparity  almost  inseparable  from  this  state  of 
frail  mortality.  He  may  have  fallen  into  errors, 
and  yet  deserve  to  have  no  heavier  charge 
brought  against  him  than  he  has  brought  against 
others.  Infirmity  of  tem})er,  inequality  of  mind, 
a  heart  though  fearing  to  offend  God,  yet  not 
sufHciontly  dead  to  the  world  ; — iliuso  are  the 
lingering  effects  of  sin  imperfectly  bubduod,  in 
a  heart  which  yet  longs,  prays,  and  labours  fur 
a  complete  deliverance  from  all  its  corruptions. 

When  a  pious  writer  treats  on  any  awful  to- 
pic, lie  writes  under  a  solemn  conviction  of  its 
vast  importance ;  he  trembles  st  the  idea  of  not 
being  entirely  faithful,  of  not  being  valiant  for 
the  truth,  of  now  jKinr  nonesilv  c::sllc:t.  of  not 
declaring  the  wacic  cdnsel  oC  v»qc.    IeHb  o^viii 


heart  is  deeply  imprened  with  the  cUgniljW 
his  subject,  and  he  depreeatn  the  tlmaglAql' 
shrinking  from  the  boldeat  avowal  of  every  tntth, 
or  of  withholding  the  most  powerfnl  enforce 
mont  to  tlie  practice  of  every  virtoe.  He  is  ip 
prehensive  lest,  on  the  one  hand,  when  he  ansih 
vice  or  error,  he  should  appear  to  indalge  avio- 
lent  or  vindictive  spirit,  and  be  magisterially 
lifting  his  fallible  self  into  the  chair  of  authority; 
lest  his  attack  on  tho  vice  might  be  coulned 
into  uncharitableness  to  the  man.  On  the  ether 
hand,  ho  is  fearful  lest  by  being  more  fbrbeiriig 
he  should  be  less  upright ;  leet  if  he  tried  to 
soflen  he  should  deceive ;  fest,  by  indulging  loo 
much  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  he  should  oonpr^ 
miso  truth  for  human  favour. — Honest  though 
imperfect,  sincere  though  fallible,  he  eDdeavoon 
to  bring  his  principles,  nis  faith,  and  his  ooofie. 
tions,  into  full  operation ;  he  warrolv  decUito 
what  he  cordially  feels,  and  faithfiillj  teatifieo 
what  he  firmly  believes. 

But  when  he  comes  lo  act,  he  ia  sometiaci 
brought  to  be  too  keenly  sensible  of  the  my 
fault  in  himself,  against  which  he  haa  beeneu- 
tioning  others ;  deeply  does  he  lament  that  be 
feels  strong  remains  in  himself  of  that  oormptiaa 
of  which  It  was  not  the  lese  hia  duty  to  direct 
his  attacks.  Some  temptation  presses  him,  oooe 
infirmity  cleaves  to  nim.  These  unsabdned 
frailties  prove  that  he  is  a  man,  but  they  do  not 
prove  that  he  is  a  hypocrite.  The  truth  is,  the 
religious  writer  is  sometimes  thought  worse  tbaa 
other  men,  because  his  book  was  considered  is 
a  pledge  that  he  should  be  better.  It  was  ex- 
pected thst  the  faults  he  described  he  would 
avoid ;  tlio  passions  he  had  blamed  he  would 
suppress ;  the  tempers  he  had  exposed  he  woaM 
have  subdued.  Perhaps  it  will  commonly  be 
found  that  the  reader  had  expected  too  much  aod 
the  writer  had  done  too  little. 

The  writer  on  religious  topics  is  however  the 
person  who  of  all  others  ought  to  watch  himself 
most  narrowly.  He  has  given  a  public  pledge 
of  his  principles.  He  has  held  out  a  iiilr,  to 
uhich,  as  others  will  be  looking  with  a  critical 
eye  to  discover  how  far  his  conduct  falls  short 
of  it,  so  he  should  himself  constantly  bear  ia 
mind  the  elevation  of  his  own  standard  ;  and  be 
will  be  more  circumspect  from  the  persuasioo, 
that  not  only  his  own  character  but  that  of  reli- 
(fion  itself  will  suffer  by  his  departure  from  it. 
The  consciousness  of  the  inferiority  of  his  piw- 
tice  to  his  principles,  if  those  principles  are  tmiy 
scriptural,  will  furnish  him  with  new  mirtives  to 
humility.  The  solemn  dread  lest  this  inconsis. 
tency  should  be  produced  against  him  at  thelavt 
day,  is  a  fresh  incentive  to  higher  exertioop, 
stirs  him  up  to  augmented  vigilance,  quickena 
him  to  more  intense  prayer.  He  experiences  at 
once  the  contradictory  feeling  of  dreading  to  ap- 
pear better  than  he  really  is,  by  the  high  lone 
of  piety  in  his  compositions,  or  of  making  others 
worse  by  lowering  that  tone  in  order  to  brmg 
his  ^ofessions  nearer  to  the  level  of  bis  life. 
Perhaps  the  most  humiliating  moment  he  can 
ever  experience  is,  when  by  an  accidental  glance 
at  some  former  work  he  is  reminded  how  little 
he  himself  has  profited  by  the  very  argumenta 
with  which  he  may  have  successfully  combated 
eoixA  «tv^t  q€  the  reader :  when  be  feda  how 
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much  his  own  heart  is  still  under  the  dominion 
of  thst  «ron|r  temper  of  which  he  has  ibrci- 
bly  exposed  the  turpitude  to  the  conviction  uf 
others. 

There  is,  however,  no  persona]  reason  which 
could  ever  justify  his  holding  out  an  inferior 
standard.  If  there  is  any  (raint  in  which  he 
eminently  excels,  ho  has  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons  lor  pressing  it  upon  others — his  own  ex- 
perience of  its  excellence.  If  there  be  an^  in 
which  he  unhappily  faib,  he  is  clearly  justified 
in  recommending  it  from  the  humbling  sense  of 
hia  own  deficiency  in  it  Thus  he  will  in  cither 
case  entbrce  truth  with  equal  energy,  from  causes 
diametrically  opposite.  Is  it  not  then  obvious 
that  as  there  is  no  vanity  in  insisting  on  a  virtue 
bccaune  the  writer  possesses  it,  so  there  is  no 
hypocrisy  in  recommending  a  quality  because 
he  himself  is  destitute  of  it? 

But  if,  Ui rough  the  so  frequently  alleged  im- 
perfection attached  to  humanity,  christian  writers 
do  not  always  attain  to  the  excellence  they  sug- 
gest, let  us  not  therefore  infer  that  their  princi. 
pies  are  defective,  their  aims  low,  or  their  prac- 
tical attainments  mean.  Let  um  not  suspect 
that  it  is  not  the  endeavour  of  their  life,  as  much 
at  the  desire  of  their  heart,  to  maintain  a  con- 
duct which  shall  not  discredit  their  profestiion. 
Above  all,  let  us  be  cautious  of  concluding  that 
they  do  not  believe  what  they  teach,  because 
they  have  passions  like  other  men  ;  provided  we 
observe  them  struggling  with  those  paNsions, 
and  making  a  progress  in  their  conquest  over 
them,  though  that  progress  be  impeded  by  na- 
tural infirmity,  thoueh  it  bo  obstructed  by  ooca- 
■ional  irritation.  The  triumphant  detector  of 
the  discordance  between  the  author  and  his  book 
knows  not  the  secret  regrets,  hears  not  the  fer- 
vent prayers,  witnesses  not  the  penitential  sor- 
rows, which  a  deep  sense  of  this  disagreement 
|Hioduces  in  the  self-abasing  heart.  To  instance 
in  a  familiar  case  : — In  the  heat  of  conversation 
with  the  author,  he  has  probably  marked  an  im- 
patient word,  a  hasty  expression,  a  rash  judg- 
ment ;  these  he  treasures  up,  and  produces 
Bf  ainst  him :  but  he  does  not  hear,  in  the  writer's 
nightly  review  of  tlie  errors  of  that  day,  his  self 
rebuke  for  this  unsubdued  impetuosity,  his  reso- 
lutions against  it,  the  earnest  prajer  which  per- 
haps at  Uiis  moment  is  carrying  forward  the 
gradual  subjugation  of  his  temper. 

Yet  his  reputation  might  suffer  in  another 
way  ;  for  if  the  critic  could  hear  these  humbling 
confessions  of  the  writers  in  question,  he  would 
be  ready  to  conclude  that  they  were  *  Sinners 
above  nil  the  Galileans.*  Whereas  the  truth 
uioat  probably  is,  that  they  arc  so  alive  to  tho 
perception  of  the  evil  of  their  own  hearts,  that 
things  which  would  bo  slight  faults  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  accuser,  to  them  appear  grove 
offences.  Things  wliich  they  lament  as  evils 
of  magnitude,  would  to  the  less  tender  con- 
wience  bo  impal^mblo,  imperceptible.  For  in- 
stance,— While  the  caviller  would  call  even  llie 
omission  of  prayer  a  venial  tault ;  they  would 
call  a  heartless  prayer  a  sin ;  where  tho  one 
would  think  all  was  well  if  the  literal  perform- 
ance had  not  been  neglected,  the  other  would  Iw 
uneasy  under  tho  exterior  obsenance,  if  he  felt 
that  Uie  spirit  had  not  accompanied  the  form. 
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The  reprover  might  evr>n  acouse  the  serious 
Christian  of  absurdity,  should  he  have  overheard 
him  huMibiiiig  himself  f()r  something  which  wati 
obviously  a  virtue.  He  was  not,  however,  so 
preposterously  humble,  as  to  make  the  virtue  the 
ground  of  his  regret — he  was  abasing  himself 
for  some  vanity,  which  like  an  cxerescenee  had 
grown  out  of  it,  some  inattentifm  which  like  a 
{xiison  had  mixed  with  it.  When  a  humble  man. 
meditates  on  his  vices,  and  an  irreligious  man 
on  his  virtues,  the  vices  of  the  one  might  be 
sometimes  deemed  as  unsubstantial  as  the  vir- 
tues of  the  other  actually  are. 

The  writer  of  good  books,  in  common  with 
other  authors,  is  exposed  to  one  danger  from 
which  other  men  are  exempt,  that  of  being  so 
immediately  the  object  of  his  own  attention. 
This  may  lead  him  to  be  too  full  of  himself.  His 
intellect  is  even  more  constantly  before  his  eyea 
than  the  form  and  face  of  the  licauty  are  before 
hcr*p.  But  if  in  this  exercise  he  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  think  too  well  of  his  understanding,  the 
mischief  will  be  counteracted  by  the  advantage 
which  such  a  close  view  may  bring  to  his  heart. 
The  faults  he  reprehends  in  general,  will  brinijr 
his  own  faults  more  forcibly  before  him,  and  it 
will  be  a  humbling  considci^tion  which  he  will 
not  fail  to  press  home  on  himself,  to  reflect,  that 
he  is  better  able  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses 
nf  the  erring  hearts  of  others,  from  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  own.  Repeated  and  successful  pains 
ha\'o  been  taken  by  some  popular  wits,*  in  whom 
levity  has  answered  the  end  of  malice,  to  lower 
the  value  of  pious  instruction,  by  exposing  the 
discrepancy  between  the  exhortation  and  the  ex- 
horter.  They  have  ingeniously  invented  cases 
and  situations  in  which  the  clergyman  is  preach- 
ing powerfully  and  efficaciously  on  the  duty  of 
submission  to  the  divine  will ;  immediately  after 
which,  they  contrive  to  betray  him  into  a  pa- 
roxysm of  overwhelming  impatience  at  some 
great  domestic  calamity  of  his  own.  This  as  it 
tends  to  make  the  infirmity  of  sincere  Christiana 
a  matter  of  triumph,  could  only  have  been  done 
with  a  view  to  make  them  ridiculous ;  a  laugh 
is  cheaply  though  not  very  honourably  raised, 
and  the  insignificance  or  hollowncss  of  religions 
instruction  perhaps  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  reader.  But  supposing  the 
circumstances  to  have  been  real,  ought  the  frail 
affections,  ought  the  conscious  infirmity  of  these 
good  men  to  have  let  them  to  withhold  from 
their  audiences  the  necessity  of  christian  resig. 
nation  ?  Such  instances  of  natural  feeling  in 
ccrtafn  stages  of  a  progressive  piety,  neither 
prove  religion  to  be  powerless,  nor  its  professor 
deceitful.  Was  the  fervent,  but  fallible  ajHwtle, 
who  in  a  moment  of  infirmity  denied  his  master, 
a  hypocrite,  when  he  said,  *  though  all  the  world 
should  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I  ?' 

Yet  is  this  captious  spirit  an  additional  reason 
why  the  pious  writer  should  guard  against  ex- 
ee:;sos  in  feeling,  which,  if  the  render  eonid  wit- 
n<*s,  he  would  exnltingly  reiterate  the  viilijar 
hut  ynelancholy  truism  :  How  much  ffisirr  it  if 
to  preach  than  to  practice !  How  glailly  wmild 
he  have  brought  the  ermduct  to  ronfmnt  the 
counsel,  and  have  missed  all  the  benefit  of  tho 
discourse,  by  the  disclosure  of  tho  failing  ! 
*  Goldamitti  ■^Ulinc,  &c.  Ice 
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But  allowing  the  wont — granting  that  the 
writer  is  not  in  all  points  exemplary ;  if  we  re- 
flolvc  never  to  read  a  work  of  instruction  because 
the  author  had  faults,  Lord  Bacon^s  inexhausti- 
ble mind  of  intellectual  wealth  might  have  still 
]ain  unexplored.  Luther,  the  man  to  whom  the 
protestant  world  owes  more  than  to  any  other 
uninspirsd  being,  might  remain  unread,  because 
he  is  said  to  have  wanted  the  meekness  of  Me- 
lancthon.  Even  the  divine  instructions  conveyed 
in  the  book  of  Ecclesiostcs  would  liavo  been 
written  in  vain. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  writer  under  con- 
sideratinn  should,  like  the  sacred  |>enman,  cri- 
minate himself.  Their  ingenuous  self  abasement 
added  weight  to  the  truth  of  their  general  testi- 
inony,  and  was  doublleys  directed  by  the  holy 
Spirit,  as  well  for  this  purpose,  as  for  the  humi- 
liation of  the  offending  histoi  iaii.  But  above  all 
it  is  calculated  to  show  that  the  renovntion  of 
hearts  so  imperfect  was  tiic  work  of  tlic  Spirit 
of  God. 

Though  the  pious  writer  in  these  days  is  not 
called  upon  to  cxerriiie  this  self-disparaging 
egotism,  yet  Jot  not  his  silence  on  this  head  fa« 
attributed  to  a  desire  that  he  may  be  thought  a 
better  man  than  Moses,  who  heroically  perpe- 
tuated tlic  memory  of  that  offence  which  was  on 
inhibition  to  his  entering  the  land  uf  promise — 
nor  than  David,  the  recorder  of  his  own  sins,  the 
onorniity  of  which  could  only  be  exceeded  by 
the  intensity  of  his  repentance — nor  than  saint 
Paul,  who  published  himself  to  have  been  a  blas- 
phemer and  a  persecutor.  If  the  best  men 
among  \xa  have,  through  the  preventing  grace 
of  God,  been  preserved  from  the  signal  offences 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  they  will  themselves 
be  the  foremost  to  acknowledge  how,  beyond  all 
comparison,  they  are  liclow  them,  in  that  de- 
votcdnesa  of  spirit,  that  contempt  of  earthly 
things,  and  that  annihilation  of  self,  which  so 
eminently  characterized  those  inspired  servants 
of  God. 

But  suppose  we  were  to  go  farther — e^-cn  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  some  individual  charge 
had  not  been  allogother  unfounded.  Even  this 
possible  evil  in  the  man,  would  not  invalidate 
the  truths  he  has  been  teaching.  Balaam,  tliough 
a  bad  man,  prophesied  truly.  Erasmus,  whusc 
piety  is  almost  as  doubtless,  as  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing were  unquestionable,  yet  by  throwing  both 
into  the  right  scale,  was  a  valuable  instrument 
in  effecting  the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
concerned.  Erasnms  powerfully  assisted  the 
retbrmation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that 
the  reformation  essentially  benefited  F>asmu9. 

If  then  the  writer  advances  unanswerable  ar- 
guments in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  impressively 
enforces  its  practical  im^wrtance,  his  character, 
even  if  defective,  should  not  invalidate  his  rea- 
soning. Though  we  allow  that  even  to  the 
reader  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  when  the  Hie 
illustrates  the  writing,  yet  we  must  never  bring 
the  conduct  of  the  man  as  any  infallible  test  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  Allow  this,  and  the 
levers  •  of  the  pro|iosition  will  he  pleaded  against 
us.  Take  the  opposite  case.  Do  we  ever  pro- 
duce certain  moral  qualities  which  Ilobbes, 
Baylc,  Hume,  and  other  sober  sceptics  possess 


Do  we  infer  as  a  neoenary  eoiiMqiieiiee,tk. 
their  sentiments  are  sound,  because  tbeir  bnt 
were  not  flagitious  f 

But  though  it  is  an  awful  possibiUtj.  that  the 
same  work  may  at  once  promote  GoTs  gkrj, 
and  prove  a  danger  to  the  instrument  that  fn. 
motes  it — tliat  the  opulence  of  the  very  oiiod 
which  is  advancing  religion,  may  be  used  br 
the  owner  to  his  hurt — that  he  may  be  so  ib- 
Borbed  in  it  as  a  business,  that  he  may  kMS  tight 
of  his  end—that  he  may  neglect  personal,  vhili 
he  is  advancing  public  religion-— Kir  be  so  ami. 
ous  for  the  success  of  his  work,  that  he  casM 
commit  the  event  to  heaven :  let  us  thankfiillr 
profit  by  the  truths  he  teaches :  bless  God  thti 
he  has  been  useful  to  ns ;  and  pray  that  hit  er- 
rors may  not  bo  imputed  to  him. 

Many  a  sincere  Christian  ^^ill  confess  Hai 
when  he  is  writing  in  an  animated  strain  in  the 
cause  of  relifjion,  there  arc  moments  in  vhicL, 
from  imbecility  of  mind  or  infirmity  of  bodj.oc 
failure  of  animal  spirits,  while  he  is  promocinf 
the  spiritual  intcrcMs  of  others,  he  is  inwardj 
lamenting  his  own  deadness  to  the  very  IbiDfi 
on  which  he  is  insisting.  He  however  pen^ 
vercs ;  like  the  army  of  Gideon,  *  faint  yet  pvr- 
suing,'  he  suffers  not  the  feeling  to  obstruct  the 
act,  till,  as  a  reward  for  his  perseverance,  the 
act  brings  back  the  feeling.  Were  it  snspected 
that  some  of  his  most  approved  pages  wen 
written  under  this  derlension  of  seal,  what  i 
clamour  would  be  raised  against  his  inooDsist. 
oncy,  when  his  merit — if  we  dare  use  the  wd 
merit — consists  in  overcoming  tho  langnoraf 
his  spirit,  and  in  acting  as  if  he  felt  it  not.  Hit 
depression  may  in  fact  have  been  ougmentedbjr 
his  humility.  He  has  trembled  lest  the  sotemnitj 
with  which  he  has  been  calling  npon  othen, 
should  not  stir  up  his  own  feelings  ;  lest  the  ir- 
guments  which  were  intended  to  alarm  the 
reader,  should  leave  his  own  heart  cold  and  un- 
affected. 

While  it  is  of  the  nature  of  scicDtifie  princi- 
ples to  adapt  themselves  only  to  one  particnltr 
bent  of  mind,  and  of  the  inventive  powers  to  ad- 
dress persons  of  imaginotion  only :  it  ii  the 
character  of  Christianity,  and  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  Christian  writer,  to  accommodate  their 
instructions  to  every  class  of  society,  to  crerj 
degree  of  intellect,  to  every  quality  of  mind,  i 
every  cast  of  tcmfier.  Christianity  docs  not  in- 
terfere with  any  particular  form  of  study,  any 
political  pro()cnsity,  any  professional  engage- 
ment, any  legitimato  pursuit  It  claims  to  in- 
corporate  itself  with  tho  ideas  of  every  intelli- 
gent mind  which  lies  open  to  receive  it;  it  infusei 
itself,  when  not  repelled,  into  the  charscter  of 
every  individual,  as  it  originally  assimilated  it- 
self  to  that  of  every  government,  without  sacri- 
ficing any  thing  of  its  specific  quality,  withoat 
requiring  any  mind  of  a  peculiar  make  for  iti 
reception. 

Without  altering  its  properties  by  any  infu- 
sions of  his  own,  a  judicious  writer  will  always 
consider  how  he  may  render  it  most  acceptable 
to  tho  cai>acity  of  the  general  recipient  To 
exclude  reason  from  religion,  he  knows  is  not 
the  way  to  attract  argumentative  men  to  inqain 
into  its  truth  ; — to  exclude  elegance  from  its  ez- 


cd,  as  arguments  fqr  adopting  Ihc'ic  o^imoni'^. —  \\v\\>\>AQfv^\a  t\o\.  >&v«  \it^:^^U  method  to  invite 
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men  uftaate  to  «pecoIaUs  on  its  beauty.  If  how- 
•ver  the  writer  poMem  little  of  the  jn'&ce'  which 
embelUth  truth,  if  he  cannot  adoin  it  with  those 
charms  which,  though  they  add  nothing  to  its 
lastre,  yet  attract  to  its  contemplation;  still 
plain  sense  and  unaffected  piety  may  contribute 
to  the  production  of  a  work  which  may  prove 
uefal  to  a  large  and  valuable  proportion  of 
readers.  But  here  if  genius  is  not  essential, 
food  taste  is  never  to  be  dispensed  with.  A 
sound  judgment  will  be  requisite  to  prevent 
piety  from  being  repulsive  to  readers  who  ha\'e 
been  accustomed  to  view  other  intellectual  sub. 
jectc  exhibited  in  all  the  properties  of  which 
they  are  severally  susceptible.  Lot  them  not 
eee  a  subject  of  this  transcendent  importance, 
injured  by  any  debasing  mixture,  disfigured  by 
mny  coarseness  of  language,  nor  degraded  by 
mny  vulgar  associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  romc  object  so  stre- 
nuously against  the  introduction  of  the  affcc- 
tioos  into  religion,  what  are  we  to  understand 
from  it,  but  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  objectors, 
a  man  will  write  the  better  because  he  does  not 
ftel  his  subject, — that  he  will  teach  religion 
more  salely  to  others,  from  not  having  felt  its 
infloenoe  on  his  own  heart, — that  ho  will  make 
a  deeper  impression  by  writing  from  books  than 
from  himself^  or  rather  that  making  an  impres- 
sion at  all  is  a  dangerous  thing, — that  it  is  of 
die  nature  of  enthusiasm,  proceeding  from  it, 
■nd  productive  of  it ! — that  therefore  it  is  better 
Ihmt  the  reader  should  not  be  impressed,  but 
only  infiirmed. 

But  the  sound  and  sober  Christian  takes  the 
beet  precaution  against  infusing  a  fanatical  spi- 
rit by  not  possessing  it.  He  cannot  com  muni- 
Bete  the  distemper  of  which  ho  is  not  sick.  He 
Baationsly  avoids  it  on  a  double  ground.  He 
knowa  that  enthusiasm  and  superstition  are  not 
only  mischievous  in  their  nature,  but  that  they 
furnish  the  profane  with  a  plausible  argument 
againat  religion  itself.  He  remembers,  and  ap- 
poea  the  olMervation,  that  to  some  pagan  poets, 
especially  Lucretius,  these  errors  supplied  Aihc- 
iim  with  her  most  powerful  arms.  But  though 
be  allowB  that  enthusiasm  is  dangerous,  he  con- 
tinoea  to  write  like  one  who  knows  that  it  is 
not  the  exclusive  danger  of  the  ajm ;  like  one 
who  u  convinced  that  frenzy  is  not  the  only  dis- 
temper in  our  spiritual  bills  of  mortality  :  like 
one  whoae  heart  is  warmed,  not  by  animal  pul- 
sation, but  by  those  quickening  oracles  of  truth, 
which  carry  in  them  '  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power  ;*  like  one  who  feels  that  re- 
ligion is  not  a  misleading  fire,  but  an  animating 
prmciple  which  at  once  enlarges  his  views,  ele- 
vates his  aims,  and  ennobles  his  character. 

But  to  return  to  the  reader.  If  we  had  no 
higher  reason  to  aim  at  improvement  in  piety, 
one  would  almost  think  that  tlie  mere  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  good-nature  might  tempt  to 
■how  our  affection  to  our  pious  benefactors,  by 
profiting  from  their  exhortations,  their  councils, 
their  persuasions.  It  might  almost  touch  a  heart 
dead  to  superior  considerations,  to  reflect  how 
many  departed  worthies  have  wasted  their 
strength,  aa  to  us,  in  vain.  Among  the  witnesses 
who  will  appear  against  us  in  the  great  day  of 
aooonnt,  Uk^  will  stand  the  foremost     Lot  us 


tremble  as  we  figure  to  ourseU'es  ouf  unwilling 
accusers  in  that  band  of  holy  men,  who  earnestly 
sought  to  draw  us,  not  to  themselves,  but  to 
those  treasures  of  inspiration,  of  which  they 
wore  the  faithful  expositors;  to  the  Prophets 

and   Apostles, *to    Jesus   the    mediator    of 

the  new  covenant,  and  to  Cxod  the  judge  of 
all.' 

And  is  it  not  a  cruel  return  to  refuse  those 
who  still  meekly  wait  the  effect  of  their  labours 
upon  earth,  the  honest  gratification  of  seeing 
that  we  have  derived  some  little  advantage  from 
their  exertions  7  Let  us  show  them  that  thev 
have  not  offered  up  the  fervent  prayers  which 
doubtless  accompanied  their  unwearied  labours 
to  no  end.  While  so  many  saints  are  now  re- 
joicing in  heaven,  in  the  society  of  those  whom 
their  holy  labours  were  made  instrumental  in 
bringing  thither  ;  let  us  not  give  those  who  are 
still  zealously  devoting  their  talents  to  the  same 
glorious  purpose  upon  earth,  sad  cause  to  lament 
the  total  inefBcacy  of  their  endeavours — to  re- 
gret that  they  are  sent  to  them  who  will  not 
hear,  or  who  remain  as  if  they  had  not  heard — 
to  suspect  that  if  we  do  give  them  a  patient 
hearing,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  their  style,  their 
rhetoric,  their  good  taste  ;  but  that  when  their 
eloquence  opposes  our  corruptions,  when  their 
arguments  cross  our  inclinations,  when  their 
persuasions  trench  upon  our  passions,  or  their 
remonstrances  interfere  with  our  vanity,  we  are 
insensible  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer ;  or  if  we 
forgive  their  piety  for  the  sake  of  their  talents, 
we  seldom  go  further  than  forgiveness. 


CHAP.  II. 
On  Providence, 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  deplorable 
state  of  mind,  than  to  live  in  a  disbelief  of  God's 
providential  government  of  the  world.  To  be 
threatened  with  troubles,  and  to  see  no  power 
which  can  avert  them ;  to  be  surrounded  with 
sorrows,  and  discern  no  hand  which  can  redress 
them ;  to  labour  under  oppression  or  calumny, 
and  believe  there  is  no  friend  to  relieve,  and  no 
judge  to  vindicate  us ;  to  live  in  a  world,  of 
which  we  believe  its  ruler  has  abdicated  the 
throne,  or  delegated  the  direction  to  chance  ;  to 
suspect  that  he  has  made  over  the  triumph  to 
injustice,  and  the  victory  to  impiety  ;  to  suppose 
that  wo  are  abandoned  to  the  casualties  of  na- 
turc,  and  the  domination  of  wickedness;  to  be- 
hold the  earth  a  scene  of  disorder,  with  no  su- 
perintendent to  regulate  it ;  to  hear  the  storms 
boating,  and  see  the  tempests  spreading  desola- 
tion around,  with  no  influence  to  direct,  and  no 
wisdom  to  control  them  :  all  this  would  render 
human  life  a  burden  intolerable  to  human  feel- 
ing. Even  a  heathen,  in  one  of  those  glimpses 
of  illumination  which  they  seemed  occasionallv 
to  catch,  could  say,  it  would  not  be  toorth  while 
to  live  in  a  world  which  wae  not  governed  by  Pro 
videnee. 

But,  as  soon  as  we  olearly  discern  the  mind 
which  appoints,  and  the  hand  which  governs, 
all  events,  we  bc^m  to  me  q\u  ^e^^  xVa^^^:^ 
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thoin  :  as  scxm  as  we  arc  brou{;ht  to  recognize  i 
Gud*8  authority,  and  to  confide  in  his  goodness,  I 
wc  can  say  to  our  unruly  hearts,  what  ho  said  ' 
to  the  tcmiiestuous  waves,  PcQce^  be  itili. 
Thouirh  all  is  perplexity,  wc  know  who  can  re- 
duco  confusion  into  order  :  once  assured  of  the 
protection  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  we  shall 
possess  our  souls  in  patience,  and  resign  our 
will  with  submission.  As  soon  as  this  convic- 
tion is  fully  established,  wo  become  persuaded 
that  a  being  of  infinite  love  would  never  have 
placed  us  in  a  scene  beset  with  so  many  trials, 
and  exposed  to  so  many  dangers,  had  he  not  in- 
tended them  as  necessary  materials  by  which, 
under  his  guidance,  we  are  to  work  out  our 
future  happiness  ; — as  sc  many  warnings  not  to 
set  up  our  rest  here  ; — as  so  many  incentives  to 
draw  us  on  in  pursuit  of  tiiat  better  state  to 
which  eternal  mercy  is  conducting  us  through 
this  thorny  way. 

To  keep  God  habitually  in  view,  as  the  end 
of  all  our  aims,  and  the  disposer  of  all  events — 
tc  sec  him  in  all  our  comforts,  to  admire  the  be- 
nignity with  which  he  imparts  thetn — to  adore 
the  same  substantial,  though  less  obvi(ms  mercy, 
in  our  afflictions — to  acknowledge  at  once  the 
unwillingness  with  which  ho  dispenses  our  tri- 
als, and  the  necessity  of  our  suffering  them — to 
view  him  in  his  bounties  of  creation,  with  a  love 
which  makes  every  creature  pleasant — to  re- 
gard him  in  his  providential  direction  with  u 
confidence  which  makes  every  hardship  support- 
able— to  observe  the  subserviency  of  events  to 
his  eternal  purposes :  all  this  solves  ditlieulties 
otherwise  insuperable,  vindicates  the  divine  con. 
doct,  composes  the  intractable  passions,  settles 
tho  wavering  faith,  and  quickens  the  too  rrluc- 
tant  gratitude. 

The  fabled  charioteer,  who  usurped  his  fa- 
therms  empire  for  a  day,  is  not  more  illustrative 
of  thfir  presumption,  who.  virtually  snatching 
the  reins  of  government  from  (vod,  would  involve 
tho  earth  in  confusion  and  ruin,  than  tho  denial 
which  tho  ambitious  supplicant  received  to  his 
mad  request,  is  applicable  to  the  goodness  of 
God  in  refusing  to  delegate  his  power  to  his 
creatures  :  My  son,  the  very  tenderneatt  I  show 
in  denyinir  so  ruinous  a  petition,  is  the  purest 
proof  that  I  am  indeed  thy  father. 

Sounds  to  which  wc  are  accustomed,  wc  fancy 
have  a  definite  sense.  Rut  wo  often  faticy  it 
unjustly ;  for  familiarity  alone  cannot  s'ivq 
meaning  to  what  is  in  itself  unintelligible.  Thus 
many  words,  without  any  determinate  and  pre- 
ciso  meaning,  pass  current  in  common  dis- 
course. Some  talk  of  those  chimerical  boin£;s, 
nature,  tate,  chance,  and  necessity,  as  jxisitivtly 
as  if  they  had  a  real  existence,  and  of  ulmi^c^hty 
power  aj.fl  direction  as  if  they  had  none. 

In  sptraking  of  ordinary  events  as  tnrtp.itnus, 
or  as  natural,  we  disjx^ssess  ProviJcnee  of  niv 
half  of  his  dominion.  Wc  assirrn  Jo  him  the 
credit  of  ijreat  and  avowedly  buprrnatiiral  o\io. 
ration^,  hecHuse  we  know  not  how  else  to  rli»!. 
pose  of  thci]i.  For  instance  :  Wo  ascribe  to  him 
powt?r  and  wisdom  in  the  creation  ot'  the  world, 
while  we  taik  as  if  we  thoucrht  the  keeping  it  in 
order  might  be  efTected  by  an  inferior  aweney. 
Wc  sometimes  speak  as  if  we  assigned  tho  go- , 
vernment  of  the  world  to  two  distinct  beings :  1 


whatever  is  awful  only,  and  oat  of  the  ammos 
course,  we  ascribe  to  God,  ai  revolationi,  nilc&. 
noos,  earthquakes.  We  think  the  dial  of  Abu 
goinsr  backward,  tho  sun  stationary  on  Gibeon, 
marvels  worthy  of  Omnipotence  :  but  when  ve 
stop  here,  it  is  not  Tirtually  saying,  that  to 
maintain  invariable  order,  unbroken  regalarit^', 
[x^rpetual  uniformity,  and  systeuiaiic  beaotj  la 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  does  not  eihibh 
equally  striking  proofs  of  infinite  superintend- 
ence. 

Many  seem  to  ascribe  to  chance  the  comnioQ 
circumstances  of  life,  as  if  they  thouj;ht  it  wonlid 
be  an  affront  to  the  Almighty  to  refer  them  to 
him ;  as  if  it  were  unbecoming  his  dignity  lo 
order  the  affairs  of  beings  whom  be  thoaght  i! 
no  derogation  of  that  dignity  to  create.  Itloob 
as  if,  while  we  were  obliged  to  him  for  makinr 
us,  we  would  not  wish  to  encumber  him  wita 
the  care  of  us.  Rut  tho  gracious  Fother  of  liie 
universal  family  thinks  it  no  dishonour  to  watch 
over  the  concerns,  to  supply  tlie  wants,  and  £i. 
pose  the  lot  of  creatures  who  owe  their  eiigt. 
enco  to  his  power,  and  their  redemption  to  hii 
mercy.  Ho  did  not  create  his  rational  sobjedi 
in  order  to  neglect  them,  or  to  turn  them  oter 
to  another,  a  capricious,  an  imaginary  power. 

Wo  do  not  it  is  true,  so  much  arraign  his  |e- 
neral  provi'Jcnce,  as  his  f>articular  appoiDtmeoti. 
We  will  allow  the  world  to  be  nominally  his,  if 
he  will  allow  us  our  opinion  in  respect  to  hit 
manngcmcnt  of  certain  parts  of  it.  Now,  tbit 
he  should  not  put  forth  tho  same  specific  energy 
individually  to  direct  as  to  create,  is  supposing 
an  anomaly  in  the  character  of  tho  all-periect 
God. — SVhatevor  was  his  design  in  the  ftriMu 
tiun  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  the  simc 
reason  would  beyond  a  doubt,  influence  hia  in 
their  superintendence  and  preservation. — David, 
in  describing  the  simple  grandeur  of  omnipolCDt 
benignity,  sets  us  a  beautiful  pattern.  He  does 
not  represent  tho  belief  of  God*s  providential 
care  as  an  effort,  but  describes  our  coolinial 
sustenance  as  the  necessary  unlaboured  effect 
of  infinite  power  and  goodness.  He  openetk 
his  hand^  and  Jilleth  all  things  living  wiik  pUju 
teousness ;  thus  making  our  blessings  rather,  it 
it  were,  a  result  than  an  operation. 

And  as  we  are  not  under  the  divided  control 
of  a  grcator%nd  a  subordinate  power,  so  neither 
are  wo,  as  the  Persian  inytiiology  teaches,  the 
subjects  of  two  equal  beings,  each  of  whom  dit- 
tributes  respectively  good  and  evil  according  tc 
his  peculiar  character  and  province.  Nor  arc 
wc  the  sport  of  the  conflicting  atoms  of  one 
school,  nor  of  tho  fatal  neccrtsity  of  another. 
There  is  one  omnipotent,  omniscient,  perfect, 
supreme  Jntelligcncc,  who  disposes  of  every  per- 
son and  of  every  thing  according  to  the  counKl 
of  |}iH  own  infinitply  holy  will.  •  The  help  that 
is  done  upon  earth,  God  doth  it  himself.*  The 
comprehensive  mind,  enlightened  by  Christian 
faith,  discovers  the  same  harmony  and  design 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  as  the  phikiso- 
phrr  {lerccivcs  in  the  movements  of  the  material 
system. 

Without  a  thoroueh  conviction  of  this  most 
consolatory  doctrine,  what  can  wo  make  of  the 
events  which  are  now  passing  before  uur  eyes  ? 
What  can  wo  say  to  the  perplexed  state  m  in 
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ilmcMt  deiolatcd  world  ?  Tliore  is  no  way  of 
liKnUngling  the  confusion  but  by  scoin^r  God 
n  every  tiling.  Not  to  adore  iiifi  providence  as 
laving  eome  grand  scheme  which  he  in  carrying 
in.  Home  remote  beneficial  end  in  view,  wmw 
inreVcaled  doHi^n  to  uccompliiiii,  by  means  not 
mly  inscrutable,  but  wciningly  contradirtory, 
a  practical  atheism.  To  cuuteiiiplute  the  events 
vhich  distract  the  civilized  world,  the  tyranny 
vhich  tears  up  order  and  niorality  by  the  rooLs ; 
ja  behold  the  c.ilaniitieri  of  soinf,  the  crimes  of 
>thcrt— suck  blackness  gathering  over  th';  lieadN 
if  aome  countricM,  such  teinjtcsbi  burstiny;  over 
hate  of  others — IhcMO  scenes  must  subvert  the 
ikith,  must  extinguish  the  ho)K!,  of  all  who  do 
lot  firmly  believe  that  the  same  power  which 
stilleth  tJic  raging  of  the  sea  and  the  noise  of 
Jie  wavcV  can  in  his  own  good  time  also  still 
'ke  madness  of  the  pcojtie  ;  will  in  his  ap|x>intrd 
leason  entblc  us  to  say,  *  And  where  is  the  fury 
if  the  oppressor  ?*  He  may,  and  we  know  not 
WW  soon,  enable  us  to  ask,  *■  Where  is  the  man 
liai  made  the  earth  to  tremble — that  did  sliake 
Kingdoms — that  made  the  world  a  wilderness 
iiBt  destroyed  the  cities  tlicreof— ttint  opened 
sot  the  house  of  his  priscmers  V  Yes — disor- 
puiizcd  as  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  be, 
ec  Ds  be  assured  that  it  is  not  turned  adriH,  tliat 
Jungs  are  not  left  to  goon  at  random.  Though 
1m  people  arc  rebellious,  the  Sovereign  has  not 
:«aounccd  his  dominion  over  them.  Ttio  most 
mprcMiveand  destructive  agrnts  are  his  mysto. 
'KNM  ministers:  they  are  carrying  on,  llioui^h 
inooDsciousIy,  his  universal  plan — a  plan,  which 
Jiough  ooinplicated  is  consistent;  thouirh  ap. 
mrently  disorderly  will  be  found  finally  harmo- 
lious. 

In  ■omepiecesof  mechanism  we  have  observed 
liffercnt  artists  employed  in  different  branches 
if  the  same  machinery  ;  in  this  division  of  la. 
xxir,  each  man  |ierforins  his  allotte<I  portion,  in 
ittor  ignorance  perhaps,  not  cmly  of  the  portion? 
Aeigncd  ^J  the  others,  but  also  of  the  ultimate 
ipplication  of  his  own.  Hu^y  in  ciecutinir  hib 
single  pin,  or  spring,  or  wheel,  it  is  no  part  of 
his  concern  to  understand  the  work  assisrncd  to 
3thers,  still  less  to  comprehend  the  scheme  (S 
the  master.  But  thfingh  the  workman  is  igim- 
ranl  how  the  whole  is  to  be  arranged,  the  ma- 
ehino  would  have  betui  in  complete*  with  nut  his 
seemingly  inconsiderable  contribution.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  master  unites,  by  apt  juiictiircs 
ind  oriicutatinns,  parts  which  were  not  known 
Lo  be  susceptible  of  contirxion  ;  combines  the  se- 
parate divisions  without  ditKcnlty,  becau<<n  the 
wveral  workmen  have  only  been  individually 
helping  to  accomplish  the  original  plan  which 
had  previously  existed  in  his  inventive  miiid. 

Tlie  prescience  of  God  is  among  his  {wouliar- 
ly  incommunicable  attributes.  Happy  is  it  fir 
Di  indeed  that  it  is  a>(  incummunicahle,  for  if 
any  portion  of  it  were  imparled  to  us,  how  in- 
conceivably would  the  distress  of  human  life  W 
aggravated  !  But  if  we  allow  his  omnisuii^nor', 
we  cannot  doubt  hi^'  Providence.  He  would  not 
foresee  contingencies,  tor  which  ho  could  not 
provide.  His  attributes  arc  in  fact  so  inbT- 
woven  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them. 
His  omniscience  foresees,  his  understanding:, 
which  is  infinite,  arranges,  his  sovereignty  de- 


crees, his  onmiixitenre  executes  tlie  purposes  of 
his  will. — (lis  wisdom  may  see  some  things  to 
be  licst  for  a  while  to  answer  certain  temporary 
purposes,  which  would  not  h'>  good  for  a  conti- 
nuance. When  the  present  iipixiintment  shall 
have  answered  the#nd  to  which  it  was  deter- 
mined, u  new  one,  to  which  that  was  prepara- 
tory, takes  place.  The  two  nr ranee iiients  may 
I  -'ip|)eai  to  us  not  to  be  of  a  piece,  to  be  even  con 
I  tr^idictory ;  while  yet  this  determination  and 
I  this  succession  are  iierfbctly  consistent  in  the 
mind  of  a  being  who  sees  all  thin:rs  at  once,  and 
calls  things  that  ore  not  as  though  they  were 
God^s  views  of  all  men  and  all  events  through- 
out all  ages,  is  one  clear,  distinct,  siinultancoiis 
view.  Infmitc  knowledge  takes  in  prnscmt,  past, 
and  future,  in  one  comprehensive  survey,  pierces 
through  all  distsnce  at  a  glance,  and  cullects  all 
ages  into  the  focus  of  the  existing  moment. 

Onco  thoroughly  grounded  and  established  in 
this  faith  and  sense  of  the  divine  perfi^ctions,  we 
shall  never  look  upon  any  thing  to  be  so  mon- 
strous or  so  minute,  so  insigniticant  or  so  ex- 
horbitant,  as  to  he  out  of  the  precincts  and  con- 
trol of  eternal  Providence.  Wc  shall  never  re- 
duce,  if  the  albnion  be  fi)rgiven,  the  (mwcrs  of 
onmipotcncc  to  a  level  with  thatof  s«)nic  Indian 
rnj.ih  who  has  a  territory  trvi  unwieldy  for  his 
managenu'nt,  or  of  an  emjKsror  of  (i'hina  who  has 
more  subjects  than  one  monarch  can  govern. 

We  ask  wliy  evil  rulers  are  permitted  ? — We 
answer,  though  nithnr  meclianically,  our  own 
question,  by  airknowledginv  that  they  urc  the 
appointed  scourges  of  divine  disple.isure.  Yet 
(jod  does  'not  delegate  his  authority  lo  tlic  op. 
pressor,  though  he  employs  him  us  his  instru- 
ment of  correction :  he  still  keejw  the  reins  in 
his  own  hand.  And  besides  that  an  offending 
world  stfMd  in  need  of  the  ehu>tisemeiit,  the«r 
black  instrunu'iiN  who  an  thus  nllowi'd  to  ra- 
vage the  earth,  niay  he,  in  the  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence, unintimtionally  preparing  tl:e  element:- 
of  moral  beauty.  When  divine  displeasure  has 
made  barren  a  fruitful  land  *  fiir  the  wickednesF 
of  them  that  dwell  therein,'  the  ploiiirhnbaro  and 
the  harrow,  wliirh  are  sent  to  tear  up  the  un- 
productive soil,  know  not  tlial  they  are  providing 
tor  the  hand  of  the  sower,  who  is  followinir  their 
rude  traces  in  order  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  future 
riches  and  fertility. 

Or  take  the  eonflngralion  of  a  town. — They 
•vhose  houses  are  burnt,  are  objncts  of  our  ten- 
dercst  comoiiseralion.  The  scene,  if  wc  beheld 
it,  would,  alike  excite  our  terror  and  our  pity. 
But,  atlcr  wo  have  inonrned  over  the  devasta- 
tion, and  se(;n  that  di^spair  is  fruitless,  at  length 
necessity  im[>o|s  to  industry  ;  we  see  a  new  and 
fairer  order  of  things  arise ;  the  convenienre, 
symmetry,  and  beauty  which  spring  iml  of  the 
ashes  make  us  evrnlually  not  unly  cease  to  re- 
gret the  deformity  and  nnsiirhtliness  to  which 
they  have  succeeded,  but  altnost  rec(»t)cile  U'> 
to  the  calamity  which  has  led  to  the  improve- 
ment. 

Otien  have  the  eartlnpiake,  the  hurrica:)'',  the 
bolt  of  heaven,  kindiiii:;  and  thro'.virisr  far  ami 
wide  its  haletul  light  on  thisi  earthly  *itaifc,  real- 
ized in  their  ultimate  etfeets  this  imagi>.  And 
wc  arc  reminded  uf  a  future  general  cun!li:ri-;i. 
tion,  *  when  the  elements  ^hall  hielt  wilii  *ervent 
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heat,  and  the  earth  itself  ihall  be  barned  up,* 
which  ia  to  prove  only  tho  signal  and  the  pre- 
paratory scene  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelletli  righteousness.  Let  U9,  in 
every  stage  leading  to  Uiis  final  *  restitution  of 
all  things,*  wait  with  paticiye  for  its  sure  com- 
pletion. Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  give  credit 
to  the  great  Aulfior  of  the  book  of  Fate  for  tho 
consistency  of  its  catastrophe  ! 

When  we  peruse  the  compositions  of  a  human 
author,  we  look  for  unity  and  consistency  in  his 
whole  plan  ;  we  expect  connexion  and  relation 
between  its  several  parts,  and  an  entireness  in 
the  general  combination.  Wc  are  not  so  much 
delighted  with  a  fine  passage  incidentally  intro- 
duced, a  short  episode,  of  which  we  discern  at 
once  the  ri»e  and  tho  end,  and  take  in  all  tho  in- 
cidents and  beauties  at  a  single  glance,  as  we 
are  with  the  judgment  which  discovers  itself  in 
ihe  distribution  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  skill, 
not  without  ditficulty  discerned,  which  arranges, 
connects,  and,  as  it  were,  links  together  the  se- 
veral  divisions.  Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  pre- 
sume to  insinuate  as  if  tho  great  Author  of  all 
created  nature  cannot  reduce  the  complexity  of 
its  parts  into  one  consistent  whole  ?  Do  we  not 
iutiinato  objections  as  if  there  were  no  concert, 
no  agreement  in  tlio  works  of  the  Almighty 
nnind  ?  Do  not  tho  same  persons  who  can  speak 
in  raptures  of  a  perfect  poem,  a  perfect  scheme 
of  reasoning,  a  perfect  plan  in  architecture,  yet 
presume  to  suspect  that  tlic  concerns  of  the  uni. 
verse  are  carried  on  with  less  system,  and  on 
a  more  imperfect  design,  than  tho  rude  sketches 
of  a  frail  creature,  who  is  crushed  before  the 
moth  7 

But  if  we  go  30  far  as  to  leave  to  God  the  di- 
rection of  the  natural  world,  because  we  know 
not  well,  after  all,  to  whom  eUc  to  commit  its 
management,  yet  we  frequently  make  little  scru- 
ple to  take  the  government  of  the  moral  world 
into  our  own  hands.  If  we  consent  to  his  ruling 
matter,  wc  reluctantly  allow  that  he  governs 
mind.  Wc  reason  as  if  wc  suspected  that  the 
pas.sions  of  men  lay  licyond  his  controul,  and 
that  their  vices  have  overturned  his  dominion. 
But  we  should  particularly  call  to  mind  what  is 


means  to  a  higher,  and  Bsuets  ita  object  withooi 
usurping  its  place.  Some  who  bepn  by  ibstua. 
ing  from  evil,  or  set  aboat  doing  food  fron  a 
prmciple  not  entirely  pure,  are  graciously  led  to 
the  principle  by  doing  or  Ibrbearing  the  actioB; 
and  are  finally  landed  at  tho  higher  point,  J&qb 
beginnings  far  below  those  at  which  we  mirhl 
rashly  have  asserted  they  could  only  set  out  with 
any  hope  of  success. 

Though  this  may  not  very  freqaently  oeeur, 
yet  as  it  is  by  means  God  works,  rather  tbaa  bj 
miracles ;  and  as  the  world  docs  not  overflow 
with  real  piety,  what  a  chaos  would  this  earth 
become,  if  God  did  not  permit  inferior  moCivei 
to  operate  to  a  certain  degree  for  the  gencnl 
good  !     Many  whom  the  utmost  stretch  of  cht. 
tity  cannot  induce  us  to  believe  that  tbeyve 
acting  from  the  purest  principles,  are  yet  cob- 
tributing  to  the  comibrt  and  good  order  of  socie- 
ty.   Though  they  arc  sober  only  from  a  regiri 
to  their  health,  yet  their  temperance  affivdi  i 
good  example ;  though  they  are  prudent  fronao 
higher  motive  than  the  love  of  money,  yet  their 
frugality  keej>s  them  within  the  same  bonodfu 
if  they  were  inlluenced   by  a  better  motive 
though  they  may  be  liberal  only  to  raise  their 
reputation,  yet  their,  liberality  feeds  the  hniigij; 
though  they  are  public-spirited  merely  from  to- 
bit  ion,  yet  their  patriotism,  by  rousing  thei|Miit 
of  the  country,  saves  it.     If  such  right  aetisBi, 
performed  from  such  low  motives,  can  look  Ar 
no  future  retribution ; — if,  being  done  wilhoot 
reference  to  tlie  highest  end,  they  do  not  advssee 
the  eternal  interests  of  the  doer,  nor  the  ffaiy 
of  God,  they  are  yet  his  instruments  fiir  pro. 
moting  the  good  of  others,  both  by  utility  tad 
example.     On  this  ground  we  may  be  thankfid 
that  thorn  is  so  much  refinement,  generosity,  ind 
politeness  among  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
while  we  confess  that  tear  away  the  action  from 
its  motive,  sunder  their  virtue  from  its  legiti. 
mate  reference,  tho  act  and  the  virtue  loss  their 
])rcHent  character  and  their  ultimate  reward. 

The  means  by  which  an  infinitely  wise  Goa 
ofien  promotes  tiie  most  important  plane,  are 
apt  illustrations  of  the  blindness  and  obliquity 
of  nmn*s  judgment     May  we  bo  allowed  to  o^ 


tlie  daily  language  of  our  lips,  not  only  that  Hi8  '\  fer  an  iuKtanccor  two,  in  which  human  wisdom 
is  *  the   kingdom,*  but  that  the  *  power'  is  the  |  would  probably  hare  taken  a  course,  in  the  ap 


source,  and  *  the  glory*  the  result  of  his  admi- 
uistration.  lie  does  not,  it  is  true,  by  an  arbi- 
trary compulnion  of  nien*s  minds,  rob  them  of 
thnt  freedom  by  which  they  offend  him,  nor  by 


{K)intment  of  instruments  and  events,  directlv 
oppoiiite  to  (hat  purtiucd  by  infinite  wisdom" 
What  earthly  judge,  if  ho  had  been  qaeationed 
as  to  means  likely  to  produce  one  of  the  stroDj^- 


a  force  on  their  liberty,  prevent  those  sins  and  r  est  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  tonn- 


tollies  which,  if  he  arbitrarily  hindered,  he  would 
convert  rational  beings  into  mechanical  ones ; 
but  he  turns  their  sins  and  follies  to  such  uses, 
that  while  by  the  voluntary  commission  of  them 
iliey  are  bringing  down  destruction  on  their  own 
heads,  they  arc  not  impeding  his  purposes. 

Nor  does  Providence,  in  his  wide  urrange- 
Micnts,  exclude  the  operation  of  subordinate 
causes  and  motives,  but  allows  them  to  assist  the 
irreater,  and  thereby  to  work  his  will ;  as  subal- 


belicvcrf,  but  would  have  named  an  agreement 
between  Jews  and  Christians,  as  its  fullest  cor- 
roboration ?  If  we  ourselves  had  an  important 
cause  depending — for  instance,  the  ascertaining 
our  right  to  a  litigated  estate  ; — If  the  success 
of  the  trial  depended  on  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  and  on  the  authenticity  of  our  titled 
deeds,  whose  testimony  should  wc  endeavour  to 
obtain  ;  into  whose  hands  should  we  wish  our- 
Kclves  to  be  committed  ?     According  to  all  hu- 


terns  in  the  battle  contribute  severally  their  share  •  man  prudence  should  we  not  desire  witnesses 
to  the  victory,  while,  like  those  inferior  causci*,  j  who  had  no  known  hostility  to  us ;  should  we  not 
they  are  compoMod  to  keep  their  ranks,  and  not  I  object  to  a  jury  of  avowed  enemies ;  and  should 


to  aspire  to  tho  command.  As  we  have  a  higher 
end,  we  must  have  a  Supreme  direction  to  our 
I'una.     Yet  a  lower  end  is  sometimes  made  a 


we  not  refuse  to  Imlgc  our  records  in  tbe  hands 
of  our  opponents  7 

But  Ills  wisdom  in  whose  sight  oon  »  fbllr, 
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m  fit  to  make  one  of  the  most  itriking 
prooftof  the  troth  of  Christianity  depend  on  the 
HTing  miracle  of  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  ;  *  to 
them  dio  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,* 
■o  that  to  both  their  ancient  testimony  and  their 
preaent  oppoeition  we  arc  to  look  fur  the  most 
■triking  proofii  of  a  religion  they  hold  with  per* 
pataal  hatred.  And  now  that  Christianity  is 
actually  made  to  stand  upon  such  evidence,  what 
test  can  be  more  satisfactory  ?  Reason  itself 
owns  its  validity  ;  for  what  collusion  can  now  be 
charged  upon  the  concurrent  witnesses  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  each  party  in  court  is  decidedly 
•t  variance  with  tlie  other  ?  Who  can  ration. 
ally  qnaetion  the  strength  of  that  title  which  is 
contained  in  their  genuine  archives — that  evi- 
dence resulting  from  their  hereditary  denial  of 
ikela,  of  which  they  persist  to  reverence  the  pre- 
dictions  7  Where  can  we  more  confidently  look 
for  the  trutii  of  a  religion  they  detest,  tlian  to 
the  verifications  conferred  on  it  by  their  original 
history*  their  irreversible  antipathy  their  actual 
eondition,  and  existing  character  ? 

To  ventare  another  specimen.  If  we  had 
presumed  to  point  out  instruments  for  the  dc- 
stmction  of  Jerusalem,  wc  should  probably  have 
ihooght  none  so  appropriate  as  (x>nstantinc  ;  we 
night  have  supposed  the  first  christian  emperor 
mmld  have  been  the  fittest  avenger  of  the  Re- 
deemer*B  blood.  Omniscience  selected  fur  the 
awfal  retribution  a  pagan  prince,  a  virtuous  one 
it  is  true,  but  one  who  seems  to  have  no  personal 
inlereet  in  the  business,  one  to  whom  Jews  and 
Chriatians,  as  such,  were  alike  indifferent.  While 
thie  utter  desolation  was  the  obvious  accomplish- 
meat  of  a  prophecy,  which  was  to  be  a  laRting 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  religion,  the  choice 
of  the  destroyer  was  one  of  those  *  secret  things 
which  belong  to  God,*  and  is  only  tu  be  alleged 
as  a  proof  that  *  his  ways  are  not  our  ways.* 

We  will  advert  to  another  event,  the  must  im. 
portant  since  the  incarnation  of  him  whose  pure 
unrship  it  has  restored — the  reformation.  This 
occurrence  is  a  peculiarly  striking  instance  of 
our  ignorance  of  the  operations  of  supreme  wis- 
dom,  and  of  the  means  which,  to  our  short  sight, 
seem  fit  or  unfit  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
pnrpoaes.  If  ever  the  hand  of  providence  was 
cons|HCaou8  as  the  mercdian  sim,  it  was  so  in 
this  mighty  work — it  was  so  in  the  selection  of 
apparently  discordant  instruments — it  was  so, 
in  over-mling  the  designs  of  some,  to  a  pur])08c 
opposite  Id  their  intention,  in  making  the  errors 
of  oChen  contribute  to  the  general  end.  IQhis 
grand  scheme  had  been  exposed  to  our  rffiew 
fiir  advice,  if  we  had  been  consulted  in  fts  forma- 
tion and  its  progress,  how  should  wc  have  criti- 
cised  both  the  plan  and  its  conductors  7  How 
should  we  have  censured  some  of  the  agents  as 
inadequate,  condemned  others  as  ill  chosen,  re- 
jected one  as  unsuited,  another  as  injurious ! 
One  critic  would  have  insisted  that  the  vehe- 
mence of  Luther  would  mar  any  enterprise  it 
might  mean  to  advance ;  that  so  impetuous  a 
projector  would  inevitably  obstruct  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religion  uf  meekness.  Another  would 
have  pronounced,  that  among  the  human  facul- 
ties, wit  was,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  as- 
sist the  cause  of  piety  ;  yet  did  Erasmus,  by  his 
exouisite  Mtires  on  tho  ignorance  and  so pe rati- 


tion  of  the  priests,  as  completely  contradict  th 
opinion,  as  Luther,  b^  his  magnanimity  au  '  e^ 
roic  perseverance,  trmmphantly  overtuf  Jie 
other.  This  inconiiideralo,  blusterinf  Henry, 
the  human  counsellor  would  have  said,  will  ruiu 
the  cause,  by  uniting  his  hostility  to  the  reform- 
ers, with  his  inconsistent  resistance  to  the  papal 
power ;  and  yet  this  cause,  his  very  pcrverseness 
contributed  to  promote.  Another  censor  would 
have  been  quite  certain  that  the  timid  policy  and 
cautious  feeling  of  Charles  the  Wise  would  in- 
fallibly obstruct  those  measures  which  they  were 
actually  tending  to  advance.  Who  among  us, 
if 'his  opinion  had  been  asked,  would  not  have 
fixed  on  tJie  pontiff  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  as  the  two  last  human  beings  to  be 
selected  for  promoting  the  reformed  religion  7 
Who  would  have  ventured  to  assert  that  the  mo- 
ney raised  by  indulgences,  through  the  profli- 
gate venality  of  Leo,  for  buildinff  St  Peter*s  in 
his  own  metropolis,  was  actually  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  every  protestant  church  in  Britain — in 
Europe — m  the  world  7  Who  could  have  pro. 
dieted,  that  the  Imperial  Mussulman,  in  banish- 
ing learning  from  his  dominions,  was  preparing, 
as  if  by  concert,  an  overwhelming  antagonist  to 
the  sottish  ignorance  of  tlie  monks  7  All  tlicse 
things,  separately  considered,  we,  in  our  captious 
wisdom,  should  have  pronounced  calculated  to 
produce  effects  directly  contrary  to  the  actual  ' 
result ;  yet  these  ingredients,  which  had  no  na- 
tural  affinity,  amalgamated  by  the  Almighty 
hand,  were  made  to  accomplish  one  of  the  most 
important  works  that  infinite  wisdom,  workings 
by  human  means,  has  ever  effected. 


CHAP.  in. 

Practical  u$e$  of  the  doctrine  of  Providence, 

Wc  do  not  sufficiently  make  the  doctrine  of 
Providence  a  practical  doctrine. — That  the  pre- 
sent dark  dispensations  which  afflict  the  earth 
are  indications  of  Almijjjhty  displeasure  few  dis- 
pute ;  but  having  admitted  the  general  fact,  who 
almost  duos  not  ascribe  the  cause  of  offence  to 
others  ?  How  few  consider  themselves  as  aw> 
fully  contributing  to  draw  down  the  visitation  ! 
Wc  look  with  an  exclusive  eye  to  the  abandoned 
and  the  avowedly  profligate,  and  ascribe  tho 
whole  weight  of  the  divine  indignation  to  their 
misdeeds.  But  we  forget  that  when  a  sudden 
tempest  threatened  destruction  to  tlie  ship  going 
to  TarHhish,  in  which  there  was  only  Jonah  who 
feared  Cvod,  those  who  inquired  into  the  causo 
of  tho  storm,  found  him  to  be  tho  very  man.  The 
cause  uf  tho  present  desolating  sturm,  osa  pious 
divine  observed  of  that  which  darkened  his  day, 
may  as  probably  be  the  offences  of  professing 
christians,  ofl  the  presumptuous  sins  of  the  bolder 
transgressor.  This  apprehension  should  set  us 
all  on  searching  our  hearts,  for  we  cannot  re- 
pent of  the  evil  of  which  we  are  not  conscious. 
It  should  put  us  upon  watching  against  nesrli- 
^cncc ;  it  should  set  us  upon  distrusting  a  false 
security,  upon  examining  into  tho  ground  of  our 
confidence.  No  dependence  on  the  goodness  of 
our  spiritual  condition,  no  trust  in  our  exactness 
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an  Bitme  peculiar  duiics,  no  funcied  superiority 
ofoursclvos,  to  others,  do  czcinplion  from  jBfross 
and  palpable  disorders,  should  soothe  tut  into  a 
belicr  that  we  have  no  concern  in  the  visitation. 
Throwtoj^  off  tJieir  own  guilt  upon  others  was 
the  second  sin  of  the  first  otfenders. 

Another  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
vidence is,  to  enable  us  to  maintain  a  composed 
frame  of  spirit  under  his  ordinary  dispensations. 
If  we  kept  up  a  Rcnae  of  God*s  agency  in  com- 
mon as  well  as  in  extraordinary  occurrences — 
if  we  were  practically  persuaded  that  nothing 
happens  but  by  divine  apfiointnicnt,  it  might 
atiil  those  fluctuations  of  mind,  quiet  those  un- 
certainties  of  temper,  conquer  that  unreasonable 
exaltation  or  depression,  which  arise  fVom  our 
not  habitually  reflecting  that  all  things  are  de- 
termined in  number,  or  weight,  or  measure,  by 
infinite  love.  If  wo  acted  under  the  full  convic- 
tion that  he  who  first  set  the  woild  in  motion 
governs  every  creature  in  it — that  we  do  not 
take  our  place  u|)on  that  sloge  in  space,  or  that 
period  in  time,  which  wc  choose,  but  where  and 
when  He  pleases :  that  it  is  he  who  *  ordereth 
the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  and  fixeth  our  lot 
in  life,*  we  should  not  only  contemplate  with 
sober  awe  the  strange  events  of  the  age  in  which 
we  may  be  living,  but  cheerfully  submit  to  our 
,  individual  difficulties,  as  arising  from  the  same 
preijispnsitinn  of  causes.  Our  neglecting  to  cul- 
tivate the  train  of  thought  may  account  tor  those 
murmurs  which  ari^c  in  our  hearts,  both  for  the 
public  calamities  of  the  world,  and  the  private 
vexations  of  litb. 

If  wc  took  Ciod  into  the  aroount,  wo  should 
(eel  that,  as  rntioual  Huhj'.'icts  uf  IiIh  murul  go- 
vernini;iit,  we  arc  bound  to  suhiuil  to  it:  we 
should  not  indulge  discontent  and  roKentineiit  at 
events  which  wo  should  then  allow  were  citiier 
by  his  ap|M)iiitinent  or  porniission,  uh  we  now 
acknowlodf^o  in  the  more  extraonJiiiary  ca«c^. 
But  how  few  arc  thoru  who  think  tliemsrlvcs 
oblivnd  to  endure  without  repining,  the  effects 
of  accident,  or  the  provocation  of  men  ?  and  this 
is  because  they  see  only  the  proximate  cause, 
and  do  not  perceive  that  (>od  is  the  grand  etfi- 
cient.  In  our  ditficullic^,  if  the  sense  of  his  pre- 
nencK  were  as  Ktrongly  Impressed  U|vjn  us  as  the 
trial  is  powerfully  felt,  it  would  make  the  heart 
strong,  and  render  the  temptation  feeble.  Nor 
would  it  only  strengthen  us  under  lemplaiion, 
but  su<)tain  us  under  atlliction  ;  wo  sliould  be- 
come b.)lh  huniide  by  correction,  and  patient 
under  it;  we  should  he  grateful  in  prosi^rity, 
without  being  eluted  by  it.  A  deep  conviction 
of  God*K  authority  over  us  and  his  pro{>erty  iu 
us.  would  also  niike  um  kind  U)  others  an  an  ac- 
kno'.vledi»rnent  that  nil  is  his*.  The  vtiry  heathen 
entertained  somk-  sense  of  his  floverejnnty ;  they 
acknowledged  at  least  their  victories  to  proeeed  i 
frojn  him,  when  they  di'dicaled  th'^ir  KjKiil.Ji  to 
ihtt  dfiirerfr. 

If  we  mninl  lined  this  cnnsiffint  sen^o  of  his 
pnivideritial  government,  wo  should  h;-  more  in- 
slant  in  prayer,  wo  should  more  fT.TVcnliy  siio- 
plieato  hifu  in  otir  di^lresseg,  uxhI  more  ilevoutly 
adore  him  tor  his  Tuercio*.  'I'/ie  reeo;;i;iiiono.''' 
jjis  sovereignly  infers  the  duty  ofMr.iyer  lohim, 
f  implicit  trust  in  hirn,  of  unqualified  submis. 
oion  to  him;  tor  the  same  argument  which  proves 


that  he  should  govern,  makes  it  right  thil  we 
should  obey  ;  and  the  arowal  of  that  obedinee 
is  alike  consistent  with  the  character  ortbenb- 
jcct,  and  tlic  claims  of  the  sovereign.  Thai 
used,  there  is  no  consolation  to  an  alHictcd  world 
like  that  which  is  derived  from  the  position  eon. 
tained  in  the  proclamation  of  the  imperial  pani. 
tent  of  Babylon,  *  that  tlic  most  High  ruletk  in 
the  kingdoms  of  men  ;*  that  he  ruleth  not  by  an 
arbitrary  will,  but,  to  borrow  the  empliatie  lu- 
guage  of  the  A|iocaIypse,  by  the  periectioBi  of 

TIIK  MI.ND  THAT  HATH  WISDOM 

But,  as  we  seem  virtually  to  divide  the  afiin 
of  the  world  into  two  portions,  we  talk  as  if  wc 
did  not  think  certain  ordinary  trials  considen. 
hie  enough  to  come  from  God,  nor  of  coons  l» 
require  that  wo  should  meet  them  with  temper. 
Under  these,  therefore,  we  make  ourselves  wkit 
amends  we  can  for  the  vexation  of  trials  mart 
severe,  by  indulging  fretfulness,  secure  of  imps, 
nity.  But  let  us  be  assured  of  these  two  thii^ 
if  it  be  a  trial  at  all  it  comes  from  God,  if  it  &■ 
turb  our  peace,  however  trivial  in  itself,  it  is  not 
small  to  us,  and  therefore  claims  submission. 

It  is  worth  our  observation  that  they  who  are 
ready  to  quarrel  with  Omnipotence  for  tbe  io- 
fliction  of  pain  and  suffering,  poverty  and  dis. 
tress,  seldom  arraign  him  for  their  intcUeetoiI 
or  moral  deficiencies.  Most  men  arc  better  n- 
tisficd  with  their  allotment  of  capacity  Chan  of 
health ;  of  virtue  than  of  riches ;  of  skill  than 
of  power.  We  seldom  grudgingly  compare  our 
mental  endowments  with  those  of  others  who 
are  obviously  more  highly  gifted,  while  we  are 
sufficiently  forward  to  repine  at  their  superiority 
in  worldly  advantages.  Though  too  sensibly  alive 
to  the  narrower  limits  in  which  our  fortune  is 
confined,  wo  do  not  lament  our  severer  restric- 
tions in  the  article  of  personal  merit.  In  tbe 
latter  instance  vanity  supports  as  completely  u 
in  the  former  envy  disturbs. 

Most  of  the  calamities  of  human  life  originatc- 
with  ourselves.  Even  sickness,  shame,  pain, 
and  death  were  not  originally  the  infliction  of 
God.  But  out  of  many  evils,  whether  sent  us 
by  his  immediate  hand,  or  brought  on  us  by  our 
own  faults,  much  eventual  good  is  educed  by 
Ilim,  who  by  turning  our  sutTering  to  our  be- 
nefit, repairs  by  grace  the  evils  produced  by  sin. 
Without  being  the  author  of  evil,  tlie  bare  sng. 
gestion  of  which  is  blasphemy,  he  converts  it  to 
his  own  glory,  by  causing  the  effects  of  it  to 
promote  our  good.  If  the  virtuous  suffer  from 
thc^imes  of  the  wicked,  it  is  because  their  im- 
perffft  goodness  stood  in  need  of  chastisement. 
Even  the  wicked,  who  are  suffering  by  their  own 
Fins,  or  the  sins  of  each  other,  are  sometime* 
hrous^ltt  back  to  God  by  mutual  injuries,  the 
sense  of  which  awakens  them  to  compunction 
for  their  own  olfenees.  God  makes  Uf>e  of  the 
faulls  even  of  gof)d  men  to  show  them  their  own 
insutHcien'^v,  to  abase  them  in  their  own  ores, 
to  cure  them  of  vanity  and  self-dependence.  He 
makes  use  of  their  smaller  failings,  to  set  tficrn 
on  the  watch  against  great  ones;  of  their  ini- 
perfeclions,  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
sins  ;  of  their  faults  of  inadvertency,  to  increase 
their  dread  of  such  as  are  wilful.  This  supcr- 
igduccd  vigilance  teaches  them  to  fear  all  the 
resemblances,  and  to  shun  all  the  approaches  to 
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■in.  It  H  a  nIaUrjr  ftar,  which  keeps  them 
ftom  ouDf  all  tbo  liberty  they  hare ;  it  leads 
tlMm  to  avoid  not  only  what  ia  decidedly  wronf, 
but  to  flop  short  of  what  ia  doubtfol,  to  keep 
dear  of  wkat  is  suspicious :  well  knowinf  the 
thin  partitions  which  separate  danger  from  de. 
stmctioD.  It  teaches  them  to  watch  the  bud. 
dinfs  and  germinationa  of  eril,  to  antiripate  the 
pernicious  fruit  in  the  opening  blosiom. 

7%e  weakness  and  inactivity  of  our  faith  ex- 
poae  OS  lo  continual  distrust  When  we  our- 
selves  aris  idle,  we  are  disposed  to  suspect  that 
the  Omnipotent  is  not  at  «rork< — ^That  process 
which  we  do  not  see,  we  are  too  much  inclinud 
to  saspeet  is  not  going  on.  From  this  unhallowed 
egotism,  where  we  are  not  the  prime  movers, 
we  fancy  that  all  stands  still.  The  varioua  parts 
efthe  acbeme  of  Providence  are  sometimes  con. 
Btelad  by  a  thread  so  fine  as  to  elude  our  dim 
aaght  ^— bat,  thoogh  it  may  be  so  attenuated  aa 
to  be  inviaible,  it  is  never  broken  oflT.  The  plan 
is  carrying  on,  and  the  work  perhaps,  about  to 
ba  acoompUshed,  while  we  are  accusing  the 
<ireat  Artificer,  as  if  he  were  cspabic  of  neglect, 
or  liable  to  error.  But  if,  afler  tracing  Provi. 
4enee  through  many  a  labyrinth,  we  seem  to 
Ian  aight  o£  him :  if,  afler  havini;  lost  our  clue, 
we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that  this  operation  ia 
nspended,  or  that  his  agency  haa  ceased,  he  ia 
vorking  all  the  time  out  of  aight — he  is  pro- 
ceedhig.  If  the  eomparison  may  be  allowed,  like 
the  laUed  Arethusia,  whose  stream  having  dis. 
appeared  in  the  place  to  which  it  had  been  fol* 
lowed  ap,  is  still  making  its  way  under  ground ; 
Ibongh  we  are  not  cored  of  our  incredulity,  till 
ire  again  diaeover  him,  bursting  forth  like  the 
mmm  river,  which,  having  pursued  its  hidden 
peaeage  through  every  obstruction,  rises  once 
store  in  all  its  beauty  in  another  and  uneipectcd 
pleoe. 

Bet  even  while  we  are  rebelling  against  his 
dispenaations,  we  arc  faking  our  hints  ih  the 
eoodomy  of  public  and  private  life,  from  the 
eeononiy  of  Providence  in  the  administration  of 
the  world.  We  govern  our  country  by  laws 
enalative  of  those  by  which  he  governs  bin  crea. 
torse:  We  train  our  children  by  probationary 
diaetpline,  as  he  trains  his  nervants.  Penal  laws 
ia  state,  like  those  or  the  divine  IjCgislator,  in. 
dieate  no  hatred  to  those  to  whom  they  are  pro. 
daimed,  fiir  every  man  is  at  liberty  not  to  break 
them ;  they  are  enacted  in  the  first  instance  for 
admonitiun  rather  than  chaatiscment,  and  serve 
as  much  fbr  pravention  as  punishment  The 
diseipliiie  maintained  in  all  well  ordered  fami- 
lies is  intended  not  only  to  promote  their  virtue, 
but  their  happiness.  The  intelligent  child  per- 
cehrea  his  father's  motive  for  restraining  him, 
till  the  aet  of  obedience  having  induced  the  ha. 
bit,  and  both  having  broken  in  his  rebellious 
wiU,  he  loves  the  parent  the  more  for  the  re. 
itraint ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mismanaged  and 
rained  aon  leama  to  deapise  the  father,  who  has 
fiven  him  a  license  to  which  he  has  dificorn- 
rasnt  enough  to  perceive  he  owes  the  miseries 
eoneeqnent  upon  his  uncurbed  sppetites. 

It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  that  this  groat 
doctrine  of  God*s  unix-ersal  superintendance  is 
not  only  madly  denied,  or  inconsistently  over, 
'ooked  by  one  class  of  men,  but  is  foolishly  per. 
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verted,  or  fanatically  abused  by  another.  With- 
oat  entering  upon  the  wide  field  of  instances, 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  two  that  are  the 
most  common.  First,  the  fsnciful,  frivolous,  and 
bold  familiarity  with  which  this  supreme  dicta- 
tion and  ijrovernmcnt  are  cited  on  the  most  tri- 
vial occasions,  and  adduced  in  a  manner  disho. 
nourable  to  infinite  wisdom,  and  derogatory  to 
supreme  goodness.  The  persons  who  arc  guilty 
of  this  fault  seem  not  to  perceive,  that  it  is  not 
more  foolish  and  presumptuous  to  deny  it  alto> 
gether  than  to  expect  that  God's  particular  Pro- 
vidence  will  interpose,  in  order  to  save  their  ex- 
ertions,  or  excuse  their  industry.  For  though 
Providence  directs  and  assists  virtuous  endoa. 
vours,  he  never,  by  superseding  them,  encou. 
rages  idleness,  or  justifies  presumption. 

The  highly  censurable  use  to  which  some 
others  convert  this  divine  agency,  is,  when  not 
only  the  pretence  of  trusting  Providence  is  made 
the  plea  fbr  the  indolent  desertion  of  their  own 
duty ;  but  an  unwarrantable  confidence  in  pro- 
videntiol  leadings  isodopted  to  excuse  their  own 
imprudence.  Great  is  the  temerity,  when  Pro- 
vidence is  virtually  reproached  fbr  the  ill  sue 
cess  of  our  affairs,  or  pleaded  as  an  apology  fbr 
our  own  wilfulness,  or  as  a  vindication  of  our 
own  absurdity  in  the  failure  of  some  foolish 
plan,  or  somn  irrational  pursuit  We  have  no 
right  to  depend  on  a  supernatural  interpoeition 
to  help  us  out  of  difflcultics  into  which  we  have 
been  thrown  by  our  misconduct,  or  under  dis- 
tresses  into  which  we  have  been  plunged  by  our 
errors.  God,  though  he  knows  the  prayefs 
which  we  may  offer,  and  accepts  the  penitence 
which  we  feel,  will  not  use  his  power  to  correct 
our  ill-judged  labours,  any  otherwise  than  by 
making  us  smart  for  their  consequences. 

The  power  of  God  as  it  is  not  an  idle,  so  it  is 
not  a  solitary  prerogative.  It  is  indeed  an  at- 
tribute in  constant  exercise ;  it  is  not  kept  fbr 
state,  but  use ;  not  for  displav,  but  exercise ; 
and  OS  it  i^  infinite,  one  half  of  the  concerns  of 
the  universe  are  not,  as  we  intimated  before, 
suspended,  because  he  is  superintending  the 
other  half.  He  is  perpetually  examining  the 
chronicles  of  human  kind,  and  inspecting  the 
register  of  human  actions — not  like  the  King  of 
the  Palace  of  Shushan,*  because  *he  cannot 
rest,*  for  Omniscience  never  slumbers  or  sleeps 
— nor  like  him  ti  repair  tbo  wrongs  of  one  man 
whose  services  had  remained  unrequited,  but 
that,  *  beholding  the  s^'il  and  the  good,*  no  ser- 
vices may  go  unnoticed  and  unrecompensed, 
from  the  earliest  offiipring  of  pious  Abel,  to  the 
latest  oblation  of  faith  in  the  end  of  time. 

This  view  of  things,  and  it  is  the  view  which 
the  enlightened  Christian  takes,  tends  to  correct 
his  anger  against  second  causes,  snd  affords 
him  such  an  assurance  that  every  occurrcnco 
will  be  over-ruled  by  everlasting  love  fbr  his 
eventual  good — inspires  him  with  such  holy  con- 
fidence in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  that  he 
acquires  a  roposA  of  spirit,  not  merely  from  com- 
polled  submission  to  authority,  but  from  rational 
acquiescence  in  goodness,  lie  feela  that  his 
confirmed  belief  in  this  universal  agency  is  the 
only  thing  that  con  set  his  heart  at  rest,  still  its 

*  Ahasuerui— Eslber.  chap,  vi 
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pertarbationa,  moderate  id  impatience,  Boothc 
ita  terrors,  confirm  its  faitli,  preserve  its  peace, 
or,  when  it  has  safferod  a  momentary  autpen. 
aion,  restore  it. 

Nor  does  God  exercise  his  Providence  alone, 
either  in  signal  instances  of  retributioD  or  in 
the  hidden  oonsolationa  of  the  believer;  but 
those  secret  stings  of  conscience  which  goad 
and  lacerate  every  guilty^individual  in  any  cri- 
minal pursuit — that  lurking  discontent  which 
Sives  the  lie  to  flattery,  and  mingles  the  note  of 
isoord  with  the  music  of  acclamation — ^thal  un- 
prompted misery  of  feeling  which  infuses  worm- 
wood into  his  sweetest  pleasure,  proceeds  flrom 
the  same  providential  infliction. 

Some  men  seem  to  admit  a  Providence  on  a 
•eale  which  exjMinds  their  ideas,  but  fancy  it  an 
affront  to  conceive  of  Him  on  one  which  they 
think  contracts  them.     If  they  allow  that  he 
takes  a  sweeping  view  of  nations,  yet  they  im- 
ply that  it  would  be  too  minute  an  exercise  of 
his  superintendence  to  iifepect  individuals.  The 
truth  is,  as  we  intimated  before,  men  are  too 
much  disposed  to  frame  their  conceptions  of 
God  by  the  limited  powers  and  capacities  of  hu- 
man greatness.    They  observe,  that  a  king  who 
controls  the  affairs  of  a  vast  empire  cannot  pos- 
sibly  inspect  the  concerns  of  ever  v  private  fa- 
milv,  much  less  of  every  single  subject    This 
limited  capacity  they  unconsciously,  yet  irreve- 
rently transfer  to  the  King  of  kings. — But  as  no 
eoQcem  is  so  vast  as  to  encumber  Omnipotence, 
•o  none  is  too  diminutive  to  escape  the  eye  of 
Omniscience.    There  is  no  argument  for  a  ge- 
neral, but  is  also  an  argument  for  a  particular 
Providence,  unless  we  can  prove  that  the  whole 
is  not  made  up  of  parts ;  that  generals  are  not 
composed  of  particulars ;  that  nations  are  not 
ebmpounded  of  families ;  that  societies  are  not 
formed  of  individuals;  that  chains  are  not  com- 
posed of  links;  that  sums  arc  not  made  up  of  units; 
that  the  interests  of  a  community  do  not  grow 
out  of  the  well-being  of  its  members.     The  in- 
terests of  a  particular  member,  indeed,  may 
sometimes  appear  to  suffer  from  that  which  pro- 
motes Uie  general  good,  yet  he,  by  whose  law 
the  individual   may  seem   to   be  injured,  has 
means  of  remuneration  or  of  comfort  which  may 
prevent  the  sufferer  from  being  ultimately  a 
loser.  If,  as  wo  are  assured,  upon  God*s  author- 
ity, that  our  tears  are  treasured  up  by  him,  will 
not  tlieir  appropriate  conRolation  be  also  provid- 
ed ? — Thou/rh  He  whoftt  footsteps  are  not  known^ 
may  act  in  some  inntanccH  in  a  manner  incom- 
prehensible to  u:<,  yet  if  we  allow  that  he  acts 
wincly  and  iiolily  in  cases  which  we  do  compre- 
hend, we  should  give  him  credit  in  the  obscure 
and  impenetrable  cases,  for  he  can  no  more  act 
contrary  to  his  attributes  in  the  one  instance 
than  in  the  other. 

Every  intelligent  being,  tlierefore,  should  look 
up  to  divine  Providence,  not  only  as  engaged  in 
the  government  and  disposal  of  states,  but  as 
exercised  for  his  individual  protection,  peace, 
and  comfort; — should  look  habitually  to  Him 
who  confers  favour  without  claim,  and  happiness 
without  merit ;  to  him  whoso  veracity  fulfils  all 
the  promises  which  his  goodness  has  made — to 
Him  whose  pity  commiserates  the  aflllicted, 
(Vhoae  bounty  supplies  the  indigent,  whose  long 


suffering  bears  with  the  rebellioaf,  whose  brs 
absolves  the  guilty,  whose  mercy  in  Chritt  Js- 
sus  accepts  the  penitent.  Saeh  ia  the  ftbMB 
of  that  attribute  which  we  aam  ap  in  a  n^ 
word,  the  goodnett  of  Chd,  It  ia  this  gnndi— 
which  influencea  hia  other  attribatea  in  ov  fb. 
vour,  attributes  which  would  else  neeaanrily 
act  against  creatares  at  onoe  ainfal  and  ioipo 
tent.  It  makea  that  wiadom  which  sees  oar 
weakness  stren^hen  at,  and  that  power  wUeb 
mi^ht  overwhelm  09,  act  for  our  preaerratioi 
Without  this  goodneaa,  all  hia  other  perfectioii 
would  be  to  us  as  the  beaotiea  of  his  aatanl 
creation  would  be,  if  the  aun  were  blotted  froai 
the  firmament— they  might  indeed  exiiC,  Int 
without  thia  illuminating  and  cherishing  pm. 
ciple,  as  we  ahould  neither  have  aeen  nor  ftk 
thism,  so  to  us  they  could  not  be  aaid  t»  k: 

Some  Christians  seem  to  view  the  Alniflkf 

as  encircled  with  no  attribute  hut  his 

ty.    God,  in  establishing  his  moral  _ 
might  inc^d  have  acted  mAelif  by  hu 
ty.    He  might  have  pleaded  no  other  rf— fti 
our  allegiance  but  his  absolute  dominion.    Hs 
mi^ht  have  governed  arbitrarily,  wUhool  n> 
plaining  the  nature  of  his  requisitionSi    Hs 
might  have  reigned  over  us  as  a  king,  wilhost 
endearing  himself  to  us  as  a  father.    He  iBi|k 
have  exacted  fealty,  without  the  oflfer  of  itms- 
neration.    Instead  of  this,  while  he  mahrtBiMd 
his  entire  title  to  our  obedience,  be  inilifiiiB 
the  austerity  of  the  command  by  the  invifalsani 
of  his  kindness,  and  softens  the  rigour  of  si. 
thority  by  the  sJlnrement  of  bis  proouses.   b 
holding  out  menaces  to  deter  us  lirom  disobadi- 
enre,  he  balances  them  with  the  offtred  pkii. 
tude  of  our  own  felicity,  and  thus  instesdof  tar. 
rifying,  attracts  us  to  obedience.  If  he  thmtMi^ 
it  is  that  by  intimidating  he  may  be  spared  tk 
necessity  of  punishing  ;  if  he  promises    it  ii 
that  we  may  perceive  our  happiness  tobebooad 
up  with  our  obedience.     Thus  his  goodness  in- 
vites us  to  a  compliance,  which  his  soTersigatjr 
might  have  demanded  on  the  single  groosd  tbit 
it  was  his  due.  Whereas  he  seems  almost  to  wave 
our  duty  as  a  claim,  as  if  to  afl[brd  ui  the  merit 
of  a  voluntary  obedience ;  though  the  very  will 
to  obey  is  his  gif\,  he  promises  to  accept  it  uif 
it  were  our  own  act    He  flr^t  inspires  the  dt- 
sire  and  then  rewards  it.    Thus  his  power,  if 
we  may  hazard  the  expression,  gives  place  to 
his  goodness,  and  he  presses  us  by  tendemesi 
almost  more  than  he  constrains  us  by  aiithoritf. 
He  even  condescends  to  make  our  happiness  sd 
less  a  motive  for  our  duty  than  his  injnnetioni; 
hear  his  affectionate  apostrophe—^  Oh  thattboa 
hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments,  then 
had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river  !* 

It  was  that  his  goodness  might  have  the  pre- 
cedency of  his  Omnipotence  that  he  voochseftd 
to  give  the  law  in  the  shape  of  a  covenant  Hs 
stooped  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  reciproeal  en- 
gagement with  his  creatures, — he  oondeseendsd 
to  stipulate  with  the  work  of  his  hands .'  But 
the  consummation  of  his  goodness  was  reserved 
for  his  work  of  Redemption.  Here  he  not  only 
performed  tlie  oflFice,  but  assumed  tbe  name  of 
LovK ;  a  name  with  which,  notwithstanding  all 
his  preceding  wonders  of  Providence  and  Grace, 
he  was  never  invested  till  afUsr  the  conpletkm 
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oTtku  iMt,  greatest  act: — an  a:t  towards  hisi 
pardoned  rebels,  not  only  of  indemnity  but  pro- 
motion;—an  act  which  the  angels  desire  to 
■cmtinize*  and  which  man  will  never  fally  com- 
prehend till  he  enters  on  that  beatitude  to  which 
It  haa  introduced  him. 


CHAP.  IV 

"*•  Thy  will  be  done:' 

To  desire  to  know  the  Divine  will  is  the  first 
doty  of  a  being  so  ignorant  as  man ;  to  ondea- 
nxir  to  obey  it  is  the  most  indispensable  duty 
of  a  being  at  once  so  corrupt  and  so  dependent 
The  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  comprise  the 
caseneo  of  the  Christian  temper  in  some  short 
aphoriam,  apostrophe,  or  definition.  The  essen- 
tial apirit  of  the  Christian  life  may  be  said  to 
he  iocladed  in  this  one  brief  petition  of  the 
Christian's  prayer,  *tiit  will  bx done;*  just  as 
be  diatinguishing  characteristic  of  the  irreli- 
ioua  may  be  said  to  consist  in  following  his  own 
vUL 

There  ia  a  haughty  spirit  which  though  it 
viU  Doi  complain,  does  not  caro  to  submit. 
It  arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring, 
without  any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yielding. 
Ita  sikaco  is  stubbornncsfl,  its  fortitude  is  pride ; 
ts  ealmnesa  is  apathy  without,  and  discontent 
within.     In  such  characters,  it  is  not  so  much 
ha  wtU  of  God  which  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  as 
the  aeora  of  pusillanimity.    Not  seldom  indeed 
the  nund  pots  in  a  claim  for  a  merit  to  which  the 
merwtB  coold  make  out  a  better  title.    Yet  the 
mllariDg  which  arises  from  acute  feelings  is  so 
far  from  deducting  from  the  virtue  of  rcsigna- 
tiQO,tha(,  when  it  does  not  impede  the  sacrifice, 
It  enhances  the  value.    True  resignation  is  the 
hardeat  lesson  in  the  whole  school  of  Christ.     It 
ia  the  oflenest  tauj^ht  and  the  latest  learnt.    It 
it  not  a  task  which,  when  once  got  over  in  some 
particiilar  instance,  leaves  us  master  of  the  siib- 
aeL    The  necessity  of  following  up  the  lesson 
we  have  begun,  presents  itself  almost  every  day 
in  some  new  shape,  occurs  under  some  fresh 
n]odi6Gation.  The  submission  of  yesterday  does 
not  exonerate  us  from  the  resignation  of  to-day. 
The  principle,  indeed,  once  thoroughly  wrought 
into  the  sou,  gradually  reconciles  us  to  the  fre- 
quent demand  for  its  exercise,  and  renders  every 
saccesive  call  more  easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this  subject,  not 
only  with  the  most  entire  concurrence  of  the 
jiu^mcnt,  but  with  the  most  apparent  acqui- 
escence of  the  mind.  We  write  essays  upon  it 
in  the  hoar  of  peace  and  composure,  and  fancy 
that  what  we  have  discussed  with  so  much  ease 
and  self-complacence,  in  favour  of  which  we  offer 
M  many  arguments  to  convince,  and  so  many 
motivea  to  persuade,  cannot  be  very  difficult  to 
practise.  But  to  convince  the  understanding 
ind  to  correct  the  will  is  a  very  diflierent  under- 
taking ;  and  not  loss  difficult  when  it  comes  to 
our  own  caso  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  those 
fiir  whom  we  have  been  so  coolly  and  dogmati- 
^ly  preicribing.  It  is  not  till  we  practically 
find  how  slowly  our  own  argannenta  produce 


any  effect  on  nurRv'Ivc-;  that  we  cease  .3  marvel 
at  their  inelficacy  on  others.  Tho  sick  phjsieiaa 
tastes  with  diKgust  the  bittcrnen  of  the  draught, 
to  the  swallowing  of  which  he  wondered  the 
patient  had  felt  so  much  repugnance ;  and  tho 
reader  is  sometimes  ctmvinced  by  the  argu- 
ments which  fail  of  their  etfcct  on  the  writer, 
when  he  is  called,  not  to  discuss,  but  to  act,  not 
to  reason,  but  to  suffer.  The  theory  is  so  just 
and  the  duty  so  obvious,  that  even  bad  men  as- 
sent to  it;  the  exorcise  so  trying  that  the  best 
men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the  rule  than 
adopt  iL  But  he  who  has  once  gotten  engraved, 
not  in  his  memory  but  in  his  heart,  this  di- 
vine precept,  thy  wtll  be  donk,  has  made  a 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  subseqoent 
instruction  comparatively  easy. 

Though  sacrifices  and  oblations  were  oflbred 
to  God  under  the  law  by  his  own  express  ap- 
pointment, yet  he  peremptorily  rejected  them 
by  his  prophets,  when  presented  as  ■abstitotea 
instead  of  signs.  Will  he,  under  a  more  perfbet 
dispensation,  accept  of  any  observances  which 
are  meant  to  supersede  internal  dedication—of 
any  offerings  unaccompanied  by  complete  de- 
sire of  acquiescence  in  his  will  ?  *  My  aon,  give 
me  thine  heart,*  is  his  brief  but  imperative  com- 
mand. But  before  we  can  be  brought  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  this  requiMition,  God  must 
enlighten  our  understanding  that  our  devotion 
may  be  rational,  he  must  rectify  our  will  that 
it  may  be  voluntary,  ho  must  purify  our  heart 
that  it  may  be  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  duty  of  such  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  acquired  by 
mere  moral  institution,  the  wise  sayings  of  thie 
ancient  philoeophers  would  have  taught  iL  '  But 
their  most  elevated  standard  was  low :  their 
strongest  motives  were  the  brevity  of  life,  the 
instability  of  fortune,  the  dignity  of  suffering 
virtue,  things  within  their  narrow  sphere  or 
judging ;  things  true  indeed  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  a  substratum  by  no  means  equal  to  Uie 
superstructure  to  bo  built  on  it.  It  wanted 
depth,  and  strength,  and  solidity  for  the  pur- 
poses of  support  It  wanted  the  only  true  bosb, 
the  assurance  that  God  orders  all  thmgs  accord- 
ing  to  tho  purposes  of  his  will  for  our  final  good ; 
it  wanted  that  only  sure  ground  of  faith  by  which 
the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  submits  in 
entire  dependance  on  the  promises  of  the  gospel. 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  be  languid  and 
inactive  re(^ients  of  tho  divine  dispensations. 
Our  own  souls  must  be  enlarged,  our  own  viawa 
must  bo  ennobled,  our  own  spirit  must  be  dila- 
ted. An  inoperative  acquiescence  is  not  all  that 
is  required  of  us :  and  if  we  must  not  slacken 
our  zeal  in  doing  good,  so  we  must  not  bo  re- 
miss in  opposing  evil,  on  the  fliin«y  ground  that 
God  has  permitted  evil  to  infest  the  world.  If 
it  be  his  will  to  permit  sin,  ft  is  an  opposition  to 
his  will  when  wo  do  not  labour  to  counteract  it. 
This  surrender  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that  of 
God,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  dutiea,  as 
well  as  the  wAolo  compass  of  passive  obedience. 
It  involvcfr  doinv  as  well  as  suffering,  activity 
as  wul]  as  acquiescence,  zeal  as  well  as  forbear- 
ance. Yet  the  concise  petition  daily  slips  off 
the  tongue  without  onr  reflecting  on  the  weight 
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of.  the  ubligation  we  are  imposing  on  ounelvei. 
We  do  not  consider  tlie  extent  and  conaequencea 
of  the  prayer  we  are  offering,  the  sacrifices,  the 
trials,  the  privations  it  may  involve,  and  the 
large  indefinite  obedience  to  all  the  known  and 
unknown  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom  to  which 
we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
onraelves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices  cost 
little,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit  of  re* 
laating  the  petition  almost  tempts  us  to  fancy 
that  the  duty  is  as  easy  as  the  request  is  short. 
We  are  ready  to  think  that  a  prayer  rounded 
off  in  four  monosyllables  can  scarcely  involve 
duties  coextensive  with  our  whole  course  of 
being ;  tliat,  in  uttering  tliern,  wc  renounce  all 
right  in  ourselves,  that  we  acknowledge  the 
universal  indefeasible  title  of  the  blessed  and 
only  potentate ;  that  we  make  over  to  him  the 
right  to  do  in  us,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  what- 
ever he  sees  good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will 
promote  his  glory,  tliough  by  means  sometimes 
as  incomprehensible  to  our  understanding,  as 
unacceptable  to  our  will,  beoauso  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end.  These 
simple  words  express  an  act  of  faith  the  most 
t<ublinie,  an  act  of  allegiance  the  most  unquali- 
fied; and,  while  they  make  a  declaration  of 
entire  aubmisuion  to  a  Sovereign  the  most  abso- 
lute, they  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  recognition 
of  love  to  a  Fattier  the  most  beneficent. 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
prayer,  we  may  by  our  own  request,  be  offering 
to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose,  to  give 
jp  what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ;  wc  may 
be  calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to  withhold 
what  we  are  most  anxiously  labouring  to  attain, 
and  to  withdraw  what  we  are  most  sedulously 
endeavouring  to  keep.  Wo  are  solemnly  re- 
nonncing  our  property  in  ourselves,  we  are 
distinctly  making  ourselves  over  again  to  Him 
whose  we  already  are.  We  specifically  en. 
treat  him  to  do  with  us  what  he  pleases,  to 
mould  us  to  a  conformity  to  his  image,  without 
which  we  shall  never  be  resigned  to  his  will. 
In  short,  to  dispose  of  us  as  bis  infinite  wisdom 
•ees  best,  however  contrary  to  the  scheme  which 
our  blindness  has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  un- 
qaestionable  happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petition  easy  to  us,  is 
one  great  reason  why  God  by  such  a  variety  of 
providences,  aillicts  and  brings  us  low.  Ho 
knows  that  we  want  incentives  to  humility, 
even  more  than  incitements  to  virtudlis  actions. 
He  shows  us  in  many  ways,  tliat  self^aufficiency 
and  happiness  are  incompatible,  that  pride  and 
peace  are  irreconcilable;  that,  following  our 
own  way,  and  doing  our  own  will,  which  wo 
consider  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

•  Christianity,'  sayb  bishop  Horsely, '  involves 
many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradictions.*  To  be 
able  to  say  witli  entire  surrender  of  the  heart. 
Thy  will  be  done,*  is  the  trob  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  that  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  them  free.  It  is  a  liberty,  not  which 
delivers  us  from  restraint,  but  which,  freeing  us 
from  oor  subjection  to  the  senses,  makes  us  find 
no  pleasure  but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the 
obedience  of  an  intelUgenl  boluf;  to  Uvb  Ti^^hlCul 


Lord.  In  delivering  us  from  the  hcarj  boo^ 
of  sin,  it  transfers  ua  to  the  *  ew  yoke  ef 
Christ,*  from  the  galling  slavery  of  the  worUta 
the  Might  burden*  of  him  who  owrcame  it 

This  liberty  in  giving  a  true  direction  toths 
afllections,  gives  them  amplitude  ae  well  as  efe. 
vation.  The  more  unconstrained  the  will  be 
comes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  the  object;  ooee 
fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  use  its  liberty 
for  versatility,  but  for  constancy,  not  for  chtage, 
but  for  fidelity,  not  for  wavering,  but  adbereaer. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  lets  our  interest,  than  oor 
duty,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitoal  postorr 
of  submission.'    *  Adam,*  says  Dr.  Hammosa, 

*  afler  his  expulsion,  was  a  greater  slave  in  the 
wilderness  than  he  had  been  in  the  inclosoR.* 
If  the  barbarian  ambassador  came  express  tc 
the  Romans  to  negotiate  from  his  country  for 
permission  to  bo  their  servants,  declaring,  tbsl 
a  voluntary  submission  even  to  a  foreign  power 
was  preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  ficedBa, 
well  may  the  Christian  triumph  in  the  pcMt 
and  security  to  be  attained  by  a  eomplete  nb. 
jugation  to  Him  who  is  emphatically  ctUed 
the  God  of  order,  * 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  aets 

*  Thy  will  bo  done,*  is  eminently  a  practical  pe- 
tition. The  first  indication  of  the  gaolar't 
change  of  heart  was  a  practical  indicatioD.  fls 
did  not  ask,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  saved,*  bat 

*  What  shall  /  do  to  be  saved  ?*  The  first  lynp^ 
tom  St.  Paul  gave  of  his  conversion,  was  a  pnc- 
tical  symptom :  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  inrts 
do?*  He  entered  on  his  new  course  vrith  a  total  le- 
nunciation  of  his  own  wilL  It  seemed  to  tbii 
great  Apostle,  to  be  tiie  turning  point  betwen 
infidelity  and  pictv,  whether  he  should  fbOov 
his  own  will  or  tnc  will  of  God.  He  did  not 
amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  questkni. 
His  own  immediate  and  grand  concern  engrap- 
ed  his  whole  soul.  Nor  was  his  question  a  mere 
hasty  effusion,  an  interrogative  apringing  oat 
of  that  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  which 
accompanied  his  first  overwhelming  canvictions. 
It  became  the  abiding  principle  which  govemed- 
his  future  life,  which  made  him  in  labcran  more 
abundant  Every  successive  act  of  doty,  every 
future  sacrifice  of  ease,  sprung  from  it,  was  in- 
fluenceii  by  it.  His  own  will,  his  ardent,  io- 
pctuoutf,  fiery  will,  was  not  merely  subdued,  it 
was  extinguished.  His  powerful  mind  indeed 
lost  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  proud  heart  re- 
linquished all  its  independence. 

Wo  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devotion  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  devoiednesSt 
from  which  it  is  derived,  does  not  meet  with 
such  ready  acceptation,  because  this  is  a  halut, 
and  an  habit  involves  more  than  an  act;  it 
pledges  u^  to  consistency,  it  implies  fixedDCss 
of  character,  a  general  confirmed  state  of  mind, 
a  giving  up  what  we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  to 
Grod.  Devotcdness  does  not  consist  in  the 
length  of  our  prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our 
go<xi  work^  for,  though  these  are  the  sorest 
evidences  of  pictv,  they  are  not  its  essence. 
Devotedness  consists  in  doing  and  suScriDg, 
bearing  and  forbearing  in  the  wav  which  God 
prescribes.  The  most  inconsideralile  duty  per- 
formed  v.'ith  alacrity,  if  it  oppose  onr  own  icc!i 
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aaUoo ;  tbt  most  ordinary  trial  met  with  a  right 
•pirit.  is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  a  greater 
trBkri  of  oar  own  deviaixig.  Wc  do  not  commend 
a  aerrant  for  hia  activity,  if  ever  so  fervently 
aierciaed,  in  doing  whatever  gratilica  hia  own 
fanc^ ;  we  do  not  consider  h'w  performance  as 
obedience,  unless  his  activity  has  been  exercised 
in  doing  what  wo  required  of  him.  Now,  how 
can  we  insist  on  his  doing  what  contradicts  his 
own  humour,  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  feel 
repognance  in  serving  our  heavenly  Master, 
when  his  commands  do  not  exacllj  fall  in  with 
our  own  inclination  7 

We  iniitt  also  give  God  leave,  not  only  to  take 
him  own  way,  but  his  own  time.  The  appoint- 
ment t€  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events,  is  his. 
*  He  waits  to  be  gracious.*  If  he  delays,  it  is 
because  we  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  state 
which  fits  us  for  the  grant  of  our  request.  It  is 
not  he  who  must  be  brought  about,  but  we  our- 
selves. Or,  perhaps,  he  refuses  the  thing  wc 
ukt  in  order  to  give  us  a  better.  We  implore 
socoess  in  an  undertaking,  instead  of  which,  he 
gives  us  content  under  the  disappointment  We 
a&k  for  the  removal  of  pain  ;  he  gives  us  patience 
under  it  We  desire  deliverance  from  our  ene. 
mias ;  he  sees  that  we  have  not  yet  turned  their 
enmity  to  our  improvement,  and  ho  will  bring 
as  to  a  better  temper  by  further  exercise.  We 
desire  him  to  avert  some  impending  trial,  instead 
of  averting  it,  he  takes  away  its  bitterness ;  he 
initiates  what  we  believed  would  be  intolerable, 
by  giving  us  a  right  temper  under  it  How,  then, 
can  we  say  he  has  failed  of  his  promise,  if  he 
gives  something  more  truly  valuable  than  we 
had  reqoested  at  his  hands  T 

Some  virtues  are  more  called  out  in  one  con- 
dilioo  of  life,  and  some  in  another.  The  exer- 
cise of  certain  qualities  has  its  time  and  place ; 
but  an  endeavour  after  conformity  to  the  image 
of  God,  which  is  best  attained  by  submission  to 
his  will,  is  of  perpetual  obligation.  If  he  does 
not  requi>«  all  virtues  under  all  circumstances, 
there  is  no  state  or  condition  in  which  he  does 
not  reqaire  that  to  which  our  church  perpetually 
ealls  us,  *  an  humble,  lowly,  penitent,  and  obe- 
dient heart*  We  may  have  no  time,  no  capa- 
city,  no  special  call  for  deeds  of  notorious  useful- 
ness ;  but  whatever  be  our  pursuits,  engagements, 
nr  abilities,  it  will  intrench  on  no  time,  require 
no  specific  call,  interfere  with  no  duty,  to  sub- 
doe  oar  perverse  will.  Though  the  most  severe 
of  aD  duties,  it  infringes  on  no  other,  but  will  be 
the  more  effectually  fulfilled  by  the  very  diffi- 
culties attending  on  other  pursuits  and  engage- 
ments. 

We  are  so  fond  of  having  our  own  will,  that 
It  is  astonishing  we  do  not  oiflener  employ  it  for 
our  own  good  ;  for  our  inward  peace  is  augment 
ed  in  exact  proportion  as  our  repugnance  to  the 
Divine  will  diminishes.  Were  the  conquest 
ever  the  one  complete,  the  enjoyment  of  the  other 
would  be  perfect  But  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
««same  his  emphatical  title,  the  comvortkr,  till 
liis  previous  offices  have  operated  on  thn  heart, 
ill  he  has  *  reproved  us  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
of  judgment.* 

God  makes  use  of  methods  inconceivable  to 
■IS,  to  bring  us  to  the  submission  which  wc  are 
more  ready  to  request  with  our  lips,  than  to  de. 


sire  with  our  hearts.  By  an  imperceptible  ope- 
ration he  is  ever  at  work  for  our  good ;  he  pro- 
motes it  by  objects  the  most  unlikely.  He  em- 
ploys means  to  our  shallovr  views  the  most  im- 
probable  to  effect  his  own  gracious  purposes.  In 
every  thing  he  evinces  that  his  thoughts  are  not 
as  our  tliou^hts.  He  overrules  t)ie  opposition 
of  our  enemies,  tJie  defection  of  our  friends,  the 
faults  of  our  children — tJie  loss  of  our  fortune  as 
well  OS  the  disappointments  attending  its  pos- 
session— the  unsatisfiictoriness  of  pleasures  as 
well  as  the  privation — the  contradiction  of  our 
desires — the  failure  of  plans  which  we  thought 
we  had  concerted,  not  only  with  good  judgment 
but  pure  intentions.  He  makes  us  sensible  of 
our  faults  by  the  mischiefs  they  bring  upon  us ; 
and  acknowledges  our  blindness  by  extracting 
from  it  consequences  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  which  our  actions  were  intended  to  pro 
duce. 

Our  love  to  God  is  stamped  with  the  same  im 
perfection  with  all  our  other  graces.  If  we  love 
him  at  all,  it  is  as  it  were  traditionally,  heredi- 
tary,  professionally  ;  it  is  a  love  of  form  and  not 
of  feeling,  of  education  and  not  of  ftentiment,  of 
sense  and  not  of  faith.  It  is  at  best  a  submis- 
sion to  authority,  and  not  an  effusion  of  volunta- 
ry gratitude,  a  conviction  of  the  understanding, 
and  not  a  cordiality  of  the  affections.  We  rather 
assume  we  have  this  grace  than  actually  possess 
it,  wo  rather  take  it  for  granted  on  unexamined 
grounds,  than  cherish  itas  a  principle  from  which 
whatever  good  we  have  must  proceed,  and  from 
which,  if  it  does  not  proceed,  th^rinciplo  does 
not  exist. 

Surely,  says  the  oppugners  of  divine  Provi- 
denoo  in  considering  the  calamities  inflicted  on 
good  men,  if  God  loved  virtue,  he  would  not  op- 
press  the  virtuous.  8uroly  Omnipotence  may 
find  a  way  to  make  his  children  good,  without 
making  them  miserable.  But  have  these  casu- 
ists ever  devised  a  means  by  which  men  may  be 
made  good  without  being  made  humble,  or  hap- 
py, without  being  made  holy,  or  holy  without 
trials  ?  Unapt  scholars  indeed  we  are  in  learn- 
ing the  lessons  taught !  But  the  teacher  is  not 
the  less  perfect  because  of  the  imbecility  of  his 
children. 

If  it  be  the  design  of  Infinite  Goodness  to  dis- 
engage  us  from  the  world,  to  detach  us  from 
ourselves,  and  to  purify  us  to  himself,  the  puri- 
fication by  sufferings  seems  the  roost  obvious 
method.  The  same  effect  could  not  be  any 
otherwise  produced,  except  by  miraoles,  and 
Grod  is  an  economist  of  his  means  in  grace  as 
well  as  in  nature.  He  deals  out  all  gifts  by 
measure.  His  operation  in  both  is  progressive. 
Successive  events  operate  in  one  case  as  time 
and  age  in  the  other.  As  suns  and  showers  so 
gradually  mature  tlie  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  the 
growth  is  rather  pcrpetQal  than  perceptible,  so 
God  commonly  carries  on  the  work  of  renova- 
tion in  the  heart  silently  and  slowly,  by  means 
suitable  and  simple,  tiiough  to  us  imperceptible, 
and  sometinieH  rmintdligible.  Were  tJie  plans 
more  obvious,  and  the  process  ostensible,  there 
would  be  no  room  led  for  the  operations  of  faith, 
no  call  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  no  demand 
for  the  grace  of  humility.  The  road  to  perfec- 
tion u  tedious  and  sufiering,  steep  and  rugged  * 
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our  impaticnco  would  leup  over  all  tho  inter- 
vcniag  space  wliich  keeps  us  from  it,  rather 
than  climb  it  by  blow  and  painful  steps.  Wc 
would  fain  bo  spared  the  sorrow  and  sname  of 
our  own  errors,  of  all  their  vexatious  obstruc- 
tions, all  their  dishonourable  im pediments.  We 
would  be  oomplclcly  good  and  happy  at  once 
without  passing  through  the  stages  and  grada- 
tions  which  lead  to  goodness  and  happiness. 
We  require  an  instantaneous  transformation 
which  costs  us  nothing  ;  the  Spirit  of  God  works 
by  a  gradual  process  which  costs  us  much.  Wc 
would  combine  his  favour  with  our  self-indul- 
gence ;  wc  would  be  spared  the  trials  he  has  ap- 
pointed without  ioeing  the  felicity  he  has  pro- 
mised. Wo  complain  uf  tho  severity  of  the  ope- 
ration, but  the  operation  would  not  be  scf  severe, 
if  the  disease  did  not  lie  so  deep. 

Besides,  the  afflictions  which  God  appoints, 
are  not  seldom  sent  to  save  us  from  tJiose  wo 
should  bring  on  ourselves,  and  which  might 
have  added  guilt  to  misery. — lie  threatens,  but 
it  is  tliut  he  nia^  finally  save.  If  *  punishment 
IS  his  strange,*  it  is  also  his  necessary  *  works.' 
Even  in  the  sorest  affliction,  the  loss  of  those  wo 
love,  there  may  be  a  mercy  impenetrable  to  us. 
— God  has,  perhaps,  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven 
that  friend  whom  hu  might  have  lost  in  eternity, 
had  he  been  restored  to  our  prayers  here.  But 
if  the  affliction  be  not  improved,  it  is,  indeed  un- 
speakable heavy.  If  the  loss  of  our  friend  docs 
not  help  to  detach  us  from  the  world,  we  have 
the  calamity^ithout  the  indemnification ;  wc 
are  deprived^ our  treasure  without  any  advan- 
tage to  ourselves-  If  the  loss  of  him  we  loved 
does  not  make  us  more  earnest  to  secure  our 
salvation,  we  may  lose  at  once  our  friend  and 
our  soul. — To  endure  the  penalty  and  lose  the 
profit,  is  to  be  emphatically  miserable. 

Sufferings  are  the  only  relics  of  the  true  cross, 
and  when  Divine  grace  turns  them  to  our  spiri- 
tual good,  they  almost  perform  tlie  miracles 
which  blind  superstition  ascribes  to  the  false 
one.  God  mercifully  takes  from  us  what  wc 
have  not  courage  to  offer  him  ;  but  if^  when  he 
resumes  it,  he  sanctities  the  loss,  let  us  not  re- 
pine. It  was  his  while  it  was  ours.  He  was  the 
proprietor  while  we  were  the  ixisscssors. 

Though  we  profess  a  general  readiness  to 
submit  to  the  Divine  will,  there  is  nothing  in 
which  we  are  more  liable  to  illusion.  Self-love 
is  a  subtle  casuist  We  invent  distinctions.  Wc 
too  critically  discriminate  between  afflictions 
which  proceed  more  immediately  from  (lod,  and 
disappointments  which  come  from  the  world. 
To  the  former  wc  acknowledge,  in  words  at 
least,  our  willingness  to  submit.  In  the  latter, 
thouirh  equally  his  dispensation,  we  seem  tr>  feel 
justifiod  in  refusing  to  acquie!>ce.  God  does  not 
desire  us  to  inflict  punishments  on  ourselves,  ho 
only  expects  us  to  bear  with  patience  those  he 
inflicts  on  us,  whether  they  come  more  imme- 
diately from  himself  or  througli  the  medium  of 
his  creatures. 

Love  being  the  root  of  ul>cdicncc,  it  is  no  test 
of  that  obedience,  if  we  obey  God  only  in  things 
which  do  not  cross  our  inclinations,  while  we 
disobey  him  in  things  that  are  repugnant  to 
them.  Not  to  obey  except  when  it  costs  os  no- 
thing  i»  rather  to  please  ouiaclvet  thui  Qod^foi  \ 


it  is  evident  we  should  disobey  him  in  thfsi  ijn 
if  the  allurement  were  equally  powerful  UnW 
cases  as  in  the  others.  We  may,  indeed,  bIi^ 
an  apology  that  tho  command  we  resist  m  gf 
less  importance  than  that  with  which  we  eoa. 
ply  ;  but  this  is  a  false  ezcDsc,  fur  the  amJnntf 
which  enjoins  tho  least*  is  the  same  with  thit 
which  commands  the  greatest ;  and  it  is  Iheii. 
thority  by  which  we  are  to  submit,  as  modiu 
to  tho  command. 

Thero  is  a  passage  in  SL  Luke  which  4m 
not  seem  to  be  always  brought  to  bear  on  lb 
point  as  fully  as  it  ought :  *  unless  a  man  ftc 
sake  all  that  ho  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disdidL 
This  docs  not  seem  to  be  quite  identical  wiU 
tlie  command  in  another  place,  that  a  man  dndd 
*  soil  all  that  he  has,'  &c.  When  llie  Chriiliu 
world  indeed  was  in  its  infancy,  the  literal  it- 
quisition  in  both  cases  was  absolutely  nnriairj 
But  it  appears  to  be  a  more  liberal  interpitta- 
tion  of  the  command,  as  *  forsaking,*  all  that  ve 
have,  extends  to  a  full  and  entire  oonsecntiea 
of  ourselves  to  God,  a  dedication  without  reicfve, 
not  of  fortune  only,  but  of  every  desire,  evtnr 
faculty,  every  inchnation,  every  talent ;  a  rMv- 
nation  of  tiic  whole  will,  a  surrender  of  the  nhm 
soul.  It  is  this  surrender  which  alone 
our  best  actions.  It  is  this  pure  oUation, 
offering  of  unshared  atTection,  this  ud 
sacrifice,  which  is  alone  acceptable  to  God, 
tlirough  that  full,  perfect,  and  tuffieieni  men- 
fice^  oftlaiion,  and  satisfaetion  made  for  the  as 
of  the  whole  world.  Our  money  he  will  neHu. 
cept  without  our  good  will,  our  devotions  wilk 
out  our  affections,  our  services  withont  oe 
hearts.  Like  tho  prevaricating  pair,  whois  do- 
plicity  was  punished  by  instant  death,  wbatorer 
we  keep  back  will  annihilate  the  value  of  wliit 
we  bring.    It  will  be  nothing  if  it  be  not  all  * 


CHAP.  V. 

On  Parable. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  reason  why  mankind, 
in  general,  are  so  much  delighted  with  allegory 
and  metaphor,  is,  because  they  are  so  propor- 
tioned to  our  senses,  those  first  inlets  of  ideu 
Ideas  gaiued  by  the  senses  quickly  pass  into  the 
region  of  the  imagination ;  and  from  thenoe, 
more  particularly  tho  illiterate  and  uninformed, 
fetch  materials  u>r  the  employment  of  their  reu 
son. 

Little  reaches  the  understanding  of  the  mis? 
but  through  this  medium.  Their  minds  are  not 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  abstract  truth.  Dry 
argumentative  instruction,  Uierefore,  is  not  pro. 
l>ortioned  to  their  capacity;  the  faculty  by  whkh 
a  right  conclusion  is  drawn,  is,  in  them  the  most 
defective ;  they  rather  feel  strongly  than  judge 
accurately  :  and  their  feelings  are  awakened  by 
the  impression  made  on  their  senses. 

The  connexion  of  theso  remarks  with  the  sub- 
ject  of  instruction  by  parable,  is  obvkitts.  It  is 
the  nature  of  parable  to  open  the  doctrine  wbieh 
it  professes  to  conceal.     By  engaging  attention 
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kd  •zdUng  carioMty,  it  deTelopet  troth  with 
SBore  efiect  than  by  a  mora  explicit  expMition. 
By  layiog  hold  on  the  imaginations,  parable  in. 
■ioDalei  itaclfinto  the  afiectionn,  and,  by  the  in. 
"toroommiinication  of  the  facultiofi,  the  under, 
•landing  is  made  to  apprehend  the  truth  which 
"Was  pn^KMcd  to  the  fancy. 

Hiera  it  commonly  found  sufficient  rectitude 
of  judgment  in  the  generality  to  decide  fairly  on 
any  point  within  their  reach' of  mind,  if  the  de. 
cmon  neither  opposes  their  interest  nor  inter- 
ftraiwith  their  prejudice.  If  you  can  separate 
'tha  tmth  from  any  personal  concern  of  their  own, 
ihrni  verdict  will  probably  be  just :  but  if  their 
Tiewi  are  clouded  by  passion,  or  biassed  by  self. 
nhnen,  that  roan  must  possess  a  more  than  or. 
■dinary  degree  of  intcgrrity  who  decides  against 
'himaelf  and  in  favour  ofvhat  is  right. 

In  the  admirably  derised  parable  of  Nathan, 
l^vid'a  eager  condemnation  of  the  unsuspected 
offender  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  delusion 
of  sin  and  the  blindness  of  self-lore.  He  ^ho 
liad  lived  a  whole  year  in  the  nn repented  com. 
niaaion  of  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  the  de. 
'calogne,  and  who  to  secure  to  himself  the  ob. 
ject  for  which  he  had  committed  it,  perpetrated 
another  almost  more  heinous,  and  that  with  an 
'hypociiay  foreign  to  his  character,  could  in  an 
inatant  cwnoonco  death  on  the  imaginary  offend. 
«r  for  a  fault  comparatively  trifling.  The  vehe. 
menoe  of  his  resentment  even  overstepped  the 
limita  of  his  natural  justice,  in  decreeing  a  pu. 
niahnncnt  disproportioned  to  the  crime,  while  he 
Temained  dead  to  his  own  deep  delinquency.  A 
pointed  parable  instantly  surprised  him  into  the 
Tnoat  bitter  solf.reproach.  A  direct  accusation 
mig'ht  have  inflamed  him  before  he  was  thus 
prepared ;  and,  in  the  one  case,  he  might  have 
punished  tlio  accuser,  by  whom,  in  the  other,  he 
"waa  brought  to  the  deepest  self-abasement.  The 
prudent  prophet  did  not  rashly  reproach  the 
king  with  the  crime  he  wished  him  to  condemn, 
but  placed  the  fault  at  such  a  distance,  and  in 
such  a  proper  point  of  view,  that  he  first  pro. 
cnred  his  impartial  judgment,  and  afterwards 
his  self-condemnation.  An  important  lesson,  not 
only  to  the  offender,  but  to  the  reprover. 

He  *  who  knew  what  was  in  man,*  and  who 
intended  his  religion,  not  for  a  few  critics  toar. 
KOe  upon,  but  for  a  whole  world  to  act  upon, 
ireqoently  adopted  the  mode  of  instructing  by 
allegory.  Though  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  unveil  the  hidden  sense,  by  disclosing  the 
moral  meaning,  in  some  short,  but  most  signifi. 
cant  comment ;  yet  he  usually  led  the  applica- 
tion to  thoeo  whom  he  meant  to  benefit  by  the 
doetrine.  The  truth  which  spoke  strongly  to 
their  prejudices,  by  the  veil  in  which  it  was 
wrapped,  spared  the  shame  while  it  conveyed 
the  inatraction,  and  they  probably  found  a  gra. 
fixation  in  the  ingenuity  of  their  own  solution 
"which  contributed  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
aharpness  of  the  reproof. 

The  most  unjust  and  prejudiced  of  the  Jews 
"were,  try  this  wise  management  frequently 
drawn  m  to  give  an  unconscious  tetitimony 
■against  themselves ;  this  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  instance  of  the  householder  anSi  his  ser. 
Tarita.  Had  the  truth  they  were  led  to  deduce 
/rom  thia  parable,  been  presented  in  the  ofTen. 


sive  form  of  a  direct  charge,  itwonlci  have  fired 
them  with  inexpressible  indignation. 

Christians  who  abound  in  zeal,  but  are  defec- 
tive in  knowledge  and  prudence,  would  do  well 
to  remember,  that  diBcretion  made  a  remarka- 
ble, though  not  dinprnportionate  part  of  the  Re- 
deemer's character ;  he  never  invited  attack  by 
imprudence,  or  pro%'oked  hostility  by  inteniper- 
ate  rashness.  When  argument  was  not  listened 
to,  when  persuasion  was  of  no  avail,  when  even 
all  his  miracles  of  mercy  were  miarepreaented, 
and  his  divine  beneficence  thrown  away,  ao  that 
all  farther  attempts  to  do  good  were  unavailing, 
he  unihdrevo  to  another  mace  ;  there,  indeed,  to 
experience  the  same  malignity,  tiierc  to  exercise 
the  same  compassion. 

The  divine  Aothor  of  our  religion  gave  also 
the  example  of  teaching  not  only  by  parable,  but 
by  simple  propositions,  detached  truths,  pointed 
interrogations,  positive  injunctions,  and  inde- 
pendent prohibitions,  rather  than  by  elaborate 
and  continuous  dissertation.  He  instructed  not 
only  by  consecutive  arguments,  but  by  invita- 
tions, and  dissuasives  adapted  to  the  feelings, 
and  intelligible  to  the  apprehensions  of  his  au- 
diencc..  He  drew  their  attention  by  popular  il- 
lusions, delighted  it  by  vivid  representations, 
and  fixed  it  by  reference  to  actual  events.  He 
alluded  to  the  Galileans,  crushed  by  the  falling 
tower,  which  they  remembered — to  local  scene, 
ry — the  vines  of  Gcthsemane,  which  they  beheld, 
while  he  was  descanting  respectively  upon  re- 

Smtanoe,  and  upon  himself^  aa  the  *  true  vine.* 
y  these  simple,  but  powerful  and  suitable  me- 
thods, he  brought  their  daily  habits,  and  every 
day  ideas,  to  run  in  the  same  channel  with  their 
principles  and  their  duties,  and  made  every  ob. 
ject  with  which  they  were  surrounded  contri- 
buto  its  contingent  to  their  instruction. 

The  lower  ranks,  who  most  earnestly  sought 
access  to  his  person,  could  form  a  tolerable  ex- 
act judgment  on  the  things  he  taught,  by  the 
aptness  of  his  allusions  to  what  they  saw,  and 
felt,  and  heard.  The  humble  situation  he  as- 
sumcd,  also,  prevented  their  being  intimidated 
by  power,  or  influenced  by  authority.  It  at 
once  made  their  attendance  a  voluntary  act,  and 
their  assent  an  unbiassed  conviction.  The  ques- 
tions proposed  with  a  simple  desire  of  instruc- 
tion, were  answered  with  condescending  kind, 
ness  ;  those  dictated  by  curiosity  or  craft,  were 
repelled  with  wisdom,  or  answered,  not  by  gra. 
tifying  importunity,  but  by  grafting  on  the  re> 
ply  some  higher  instruction  than  the  inquirer 
had  either  proposed  or  desired.  Where  a  direct 
answer  would,  by  exciting  prejudice,  have  im- 
peded usefulness,  ho  evaded  the  particular  ques- 
tion by  enforcing  from  it  some  general  truth. 
On  the  application  of  the  man  whose  brother 
had  refused  to  divide  the  inheritance  with  him 
— in  declining  to  interfere  judicially,  he  gave  a 
great  moral  lecture  of  universal  use  against  ava- 
rice, while  ho  prudently  avoided  the  subject  of 
particular  litigation. 

His  answer  to  the  entangling  question,  *And 
who  is  my  neighbour  V  suggested  the  instnie> 
live  illustration  of  the  duty  to  a  neighbour,  m 
that  brief,  but  highly  finished  apologue  of  the 
rood  Samaritan.  The  Jews,  who  would  never 
hafo  owned  that  a  Samaritan  was  their  neigh 
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boar,  were,  by  this  pioue  mmna^meDt,  drawn 
in  to  acknowledge,  tkat  every  man,  witlioat  re« 
gard  to  country,  who  wai  even  of  a  hostile  coun- 
try, if  he  ne^ed  their  assiatanoa,  waa  their 
neighbour.  In  this  alight  outline,  three  charae- 
tsrs  are  sketehcd  with  so  much  spirit  and  die- 
Cinciiieaa,  tliat,  as  Mr.  Boyle  says  of  Scripture 
tri|^  in  general,  they  resemble  those  portraits, 
whoaa  eyes,  every  one  who  enters  the  room,  ian< 
ciM  are  fixed  on  him. 

False  zeal,  which  he  generally  (bund  aaaoci- 
atad  with  pride  and  hypocrisy,  was  almost  the 
My  vice  which  tztorted  from  him  unmitigated 
•everity :  if  be  sometimea  corrected  presump- 
tieo  and  repelled  malicious  inquiaitivenesa,  he 
uniformly  encouraged  distress  to  approach,  and 
penitence  to  address  him.  The  most  indirect 
of  his  instructions  inculcated  or  encouraged 
goodness.  The  most  simple  of  his  reasonings 
ward  irrefragable  without  the  formality  of  aylfo- 
giam ;  and  his  brief,  but  powerful  persuasions 
went  straight  to  the  heart,  which  the  moat  ela- 
borate discussions  might  have  lefl  unmoved.^ — 
Every  hearer,  however  illiterate,  would  at  once 
aaiie  his  meaning,  except  those  who  found  them- 
aalves  interested  in  not  understanding  it ;  every 
spectator,  *  if  the^  believed  not  him,  would  be- 
lievo  his  works,*  if  pride  had  not  blinded  their 
9yfj  if  prejudice  had  not  barred  up  their  hearte. 

Thus,  if  in  the  Gospels,  the  great  doctrines 
of  religion  are  not  always  conveyed  in  a  didac- 
tic fbnn,  or  linked  with  logical  arrangement, 
aoroc  importent  truth  mecte  us  at  every  turn,  is 
held  out  in  some  brief  sentence ;  some  hint  is 
dropped  that  may  awaken,  recal,  quicken,  or 
revive  perpetual  attention.  The  same  spirit 
pervades  every  part ;  we  are  reminded  without 
being  fatigued ;  and,  whatever  is  the  point  to 
be  pressed,  some  informing,  alarming,  or  con- 
aoling  doctrine  is  extracted  from  it,  or  grows 
out  of  it. 

The  Scriptures,  however,  are  so  far  from  set- 
ting aside  the  use  of  reason,  that  all  their  pre- 
oepte  are  addressed  to  it.  If^  they  are  delivered 
in  a  popular  manner,  and  oAen  in  independent 
maxims,  or  reason,  by  combining  them  niethod- 
ixes  the  deteched  passages  into  a  perfect  sys- 
tem ;  so  that  by  a  combination,  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  intelligent  reader  to  make, 
a  complete  rule  of  practice  is  coHected  The 
scattered  precepts  are  embodied  in  examples 
illustrated  by  figures,  and  exemplified  by  para- 
bles.— ^Those  always  suppose  the  mind  of  tlie 
hearer  to  bo  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of 
common  knowledge,  without  which  the  proposed 
instruction  would  be  unintelligible.  For,  if  the 
Croepei  does  not  address  its  disciples  as  if  they 
were  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  it  always 
supposes  them  to  possess  plain  sense  snd  ordi- 
nary information ;  to  have  scquaintanco  with 
human,  if  not  with  elevated  life.  The  allusions 
and  imagery  witli  which  it  abounds  would  have 
licen  superfluous  if  the  hearers  had  not  been 
previously  acquainted  with  tho  objects  and  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  image  is  referred,  from 
which  the  parallel  is  drawn,  to  which  the  allu- 
aion  is  mad) 

Our  haaMiMv  tutdfii-  in  his  ofTers  of  illumi- 
nation,  d-jen  .ufi.  ojrfieoi  mc  should  open  our  men- 
ial crcs  cu  Uiia  smpenadaocd  lights  without 


opening  our  nndsrstandinfa  to  mtanl^dik 
tional  information,  but  es^eeta  tibat  w  4nU 
apply  the  faeuhiea  bestowed,  to  the  obiaeli|n 
posed  to  them.    We  jpat  ouraelvea,  thmiBi,JB 
the  fiurestway  ofobtaiaing  hia  awiitiiiw,  wha 
we  moat  diligently  use  all  the  meaiia  and  Mto. 
rials  he  has  given  as ;  compering  tofctter  Jbii 
works  and  hia  word ;  not  aelting  ap  ink  Mi*. 
standing  against  hia  revelation,  bat,  with  dap 
humility,  applying  the  one  to  enable  u  toon, 
prehend  the  other ;  not  eztingpiehing  onr  ht/L 
tiea,  but  our  pride ;  not  iayinf  our  andenrtai 
ing  asleep,  but  caatinff  it  at  the  loot  of  tfai  amt 
We  have  dwelt  on  thia  point  the  men,  6m 
having  observed,  that  aome   relijgioiw  ptam 
are  apt  to  speak  with  oontenopt  offreBt  aalad 
endow  menu  aa  if  they  were  not  the  gift  ofGi^ 
but  of  some  inferior  power:  the  pmdently  pio^ 
on  the  other  hand,  while  they  uaa  tbem  to  fti 
end  for  which  they  wore  conferred,  Ibasp  fha 
in  due  subordination,  and  restrict  them  tella 
proper  office.    Abilitiea  are  the  gill  of  God|  ait 
next  to  his  grace,  though  with  en  inunanai  » 
torval,  hia  l»st  gift ;  but  are  never  so  truly  M^ 
mable  as  wiien  they  are  dedicated  to 
hia  glory. 

G^r  heavenly  Instructor,  still  more  to 
modate  his  parablea  to  the  capacities  oflib  a> 
dionoe,  adopted  the  broad  line  of  inatraclin 
convoyed  under  a  few  strong  featnree  of  gtasil 
parallel,  a  few  leading  pointe  of  obviooa  ~ 
dence,  without  attending  to  petty  exact 
stooping  to  trivial  niceties  of  correa| 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  hunt  after  ninsli  » 
semblances,  nor  to  cavil  at  alight  diaorepaBcaa 
We  should  rather  imitate  his  example,  Irf  eoe- 


fining  our  illustration  to  the  more  imparlut 
circumstances  of  likeness  instead  of  ruifaif 
such  as  are  insignificant  into  undue  diatindkiB. 
— This  critical  elaboration,  thia  ampUMag 
mode,  which  ramifies  a  general  idea  into  auths 
minutis  of  parallel,  would  only  aerve  lo  ditert 
the  attention,  and  split  it  into  so  many  divin'oaf, 
that  the  main  object  would  be  lost  sight  oT 

The  author  once  heard  a  aermon  whieh  had 
for  its  text  *  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.'  The 
preacher,  a  really  good  man,  hut  wanting  this 
discretion,  not  contented  with  a  aimpls  applica- 
tion of  the  figure,  instead  of  a  general  ailusioB 
to  the  powerfully  penetrating  ana  correcting  na 
ture  of  this  mioeral,  instead  of  observing  that 
salt  was  used  in  all  the  ancient  aacrifioti,  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  wide  range,  chemical  ind 
culinary,  of  all  tlie  properties  of  mIi,  devotiag  a 
separate  head  to  each  quality.  A  long  disrai- 
sion  on  ite  antiseptic  properties,  ite  aolutioo  and 
neutralization,  led  to  rather  a  luxurioua  exhibi- 
tion of  the  relishes  it  communicates  to  varioes 
viands.  On  the  whole,  the  discourse  seemed 
better  adapted  for  an  audience  compoaed  of  the 
authors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  a  society  of 
cooks,  than  for  a  plain  untechnical  congregatiflo. 

But  to  return.  Who  can  reflect  without  ad- 
miration on  the  engaging  variety  with  which 
the  great  Teacher  labours  to  impress  every  im- 
portant truth  ?  Whenever  different  ispecte  of 
the  same  doctrine  were  likely  still  mora  fbreiblT 
to  seize  the  attention,  still  more  deeply  to  Una 
the  heart,  still  more  powerfully  to  awaken  the 
conscience,  he  does  not  content  himself  with  a 
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I  alitgory*  lu  iuM  awful  exhibition  of 
ititimihin  taIub  oT  an  immortal  aoul,  ho 
not  000II7  describe  the  repentance  of  a 
I  tinner  aa  Tiewed  with  oomplBconey  by 
if  heat  order  of  created  intelligencea,  but 
ding  *  joy*  to  blita  already  perfected  in  im- 
ility.  He  does  not  limit  bis  inatruction  to 
Mtaphorica)  illuatration  of  the  delight  of 
wafeoly  hosts,  but  extends  it  to  three, 
iag  the  climax  by  that  most  endearing  and 
ling  of  all  moral  and  allegorical  pictures, 
Bitorition  of  the  prodigal  to  his  father's 

Ithis  triple  use  of  the  same  species  of 
ary— each  instance  rising  above  the  other, 
uity  and  in  ibrce,  each  adding  froah  weight 
I  momentous  point — ^he  most  emphatically 
lys  in  the  last  discourse  previous  to  his 
•oflering ;  wo  mean  in  his  sublime  illustra- 
if  the  solemnities  of  the  last  day,  in  three 
mve  parables  all  tending  to  impress  the 
awful  truth. 

be  well  knew  every  accessible  point  of 
aman  heart,  so  there  was  none  wliich  he 
At  touch.  But  the  grand  circumstance 
I  carried  his  instruction  so  directly  home  to 
Mrta  and  consciences  of  men,  was,  that  ho 
ily  taught,  but  *  did  all  things  well.*  His 
jMs  were  so  digested  into  his  life,  his  in- 
jons  so  melted  into  his  practice,  tliat  it 
red  goodness  visible  aa  well  as  perfect; 
bne  analogies  and  rescmblancca  were  not 
admirably,  but  uniformly  correspondent. 
id  not  content  himself  like  those  heathen 
nphers,  to  whose  afiable  conduct  in  society 
)fthe  Uessed  Redeemer  has  lately  been  so 
loaly  compared,  (though  their  motives  dif- 
■s  much  as  the  desire  of  oonvertinff  sin- 
liibrs  from  delighting  in  them,)  wiUi  cz- 
Bg  systems  without  morals,  and  a  rule 
at  a  pattern,  but  the  purity  and  perfection 
divine  character  gave  light  to  knowledge, 
fe  to  document 


CHAP.  VI. 
Or  the  paraUe  of  the  TaletUs, 

B  Iiord*B  parables  had  been  sometimes  in- 
ive  flf  existing  circumstances ;  sometimes 
dive  of  events  which  related  to  futurity. 

having,  in  his  preceding  allegories,  by 
teal  lencms,  encouraged  the  prepared  and 
tod  the  unprepared,  to  look  for  the  king- 
if  God,  he  closed  his  parabolical*  instruc- 
by  an  awful  exhibition  of  their  fitness  or 
less  lor  that  everlasting  kingdom ;  in  which 
ifblds  what  their  condition  will  be,  when 
^atery,  all  instruction,  all  preparation,  shall 
an  end ;  when  every  act  of  every  being 

be  laid  as  bare  before  the  eyes  of  the 
I  uaemblcd  world,  as  it  was  seen  in  its 
lission  by  his,  from  whom  nothing  is  hid. 
■St  of  these^ree  prophetic  scenes  is  in- 
not  so  much  a  parable  as  a  picture ;  not  so 
I  an  allegory  as  a  literal  representation  : 
ulemn  reality  rises  above  all  tSgure,  and 
•  0se  MattlKw  xxv. 


could  never  have  been  so  forcibly  conveyed  as 
by  this  plain,  yet  most  sublime  delineation. 

The  conclusion  immediately  to  be  drawn 
from  the  second  of  these  parables,  the  Parable 
of  the  Talents,  is,  that  we  have  nothing  that  is 
properly  our  own,  nothing  that  is  underived 
from  God.  Every  talent  is  a  deposit  placed  in 
our  hands,  not  for  our  exclusive  benefit,  but  for 
the  good  of  others.  Whatever  we  possess  which 
may  either  be  improved  to  God*B  ^lory  or  per- 
verted to  his  dishonour,  comes  within  the  de- 
scription of  a  talent  To  use  any  of  our  poa. 
sessions,  therefore,  as  if  we  had  an  independent 
right  to  the  disposal  of  them,  is  to  usurp  the  pre- 
rogatire  of  the  Giver.  Many,  it  is  to  be  ftared, 
will  wait  till  that  great  disclosing  day  which 
will  throw  a  blaxe  of  light  on  all  motives,  as 
well  as  all  actions,  before  thcv  will  be  convinced 
of  the  fallacy  of  that  popular  maxim,  that  a 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  He 
has  indeed  a  full  right  to  his  proprietorship  with 
respeet  to  other  men,  but,  with  respect  to  God, 
he  will  find  he  had  no  exclusive  property. 
Whatever  portion  of  his  possessions  conscience 
onght  to  have  turned  over  from  vanity,  to  charity, 
from  sensuality  to  piety,  he  may  finid  too  late, 
was  not  his  own,  but  his  who  gave  it  him  hr 
other  imrposes. 

God  proportions  his  requisitions  to  his  gifts* 
The  one  is  regulated  by  the  measure  of  the 
other.  As  duties  and  obligations  are  peculiar 
and  personal,  we  are  not  to  trench  on  the  sphere 
of  others.  It  is  of  our  own  talent,  we  must 
render  our  own  account  A  capacity,  however 
to  know  our  duty,  and  to  love  and  serve  God,  as 
they  are  indiscriminately  bestowed,  so  the  in- 
quiry  into  the  use  made  of  them  will  be  univer* 
sal,  while  the  reward  or  punishment  will  be  in- 
dividually assigned. 

Deficiency  and  excess  are  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  between  which  we  seldom  steer 
safely.  If  our  talents  are  splendid,  we  are  sub- 
ject to  err  on  the  side  of  display ;  if  mean,  to- 
tally to  suppress  their  exorcise,  apologiiiog  for 
our  indolence  by  our  insignificance ;  but  medi- 
ocrity  of  talents  is  as  insi&cient  an  excuse  for 
sloth,  as  superior  genius  is  for  vanity.  The 
truo  way  would  be,  to  exercise  the  brightest 
faculties  with  humility,  and  the  most  incon- 
siderable with  fidclitr.  The  faithful  and  highly 
gifted  servants  in  the  parable,  it  is  apparent, 
were  so  far  from  being  lifled  into  pride,  or  se- 
duced into  negligence,  by  the  greater  impor 
tance  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  that  they 
considered  the  largeness  of  their  agency  as  an 
augmentation  of  their  responsibility. — Tkey 
did  the  will  of  their  lord  without  condition- 
ing or  debating.  Tlieir  slothful  associate,  in- 
stead of  doing  it,  contented  himself  with  argu- 
ing about  it  He  who  disputed  much,  bad  done 
nothing :  he  should  have  known  tiiat  Chriati- 
anity  is  not  a  matter  of  debate,  but  of  obedience. 

There  is  no  one  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
either  insignificant  or  n^rely  theoretical.  That 
which  the  parable  teaches,  is  highly  and  special- 
ly practical.  The  instruction  to  be  deduced 
from  it,  is  as  extensive  ss  the  gifU  of  Ood  to  bin 
ereatoros,  as  the  obligations  of  man  to  his  bene- 
factor. It  is  most  especially  practical,  as  it 
designates  this  worM  to  be  a  scene  of  bnsin— , 
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aetion,  exertion,  diligence.  It  inculcates  the 
high  and  complicatea  dutj  of  laying  out  our- 
eelvee  for  the  glory  of  our  Maker,  and  llie  ex« 
«rei>e  of  an  implicit  obedience  to  hia  will.  God 
haa  not  given  ua  the  command  to  work,  without 
Ibrniehing  ua  with  instrumentii  with  which  to 
labour,  and  suitable  materials  to  work  upon. 
Our  talents,  such  as  richest  powers  influence, 
-iBMcfem,  leaminfft  titnef  are  those  instruments. 
The  wants,  helplessness,  and  icnorance  of  man. 
Iiind,  are  the  objects  to  which  these  instruments 
are  to  be  applied.  These  talents  are  bestowed 
in  various  proportions,  as  to  their  value,  as  well 
as  in  different  degrees,  as  to  the  quantity  and 
number.  lie  who  is  fiivoured  with  more  abun. 
dant  endowments,  should  mix  with  his  grati- 
tude for  the  gift,  an  abiding  sense  of  bis  own 
Jrreater  accountablencss.  He  who  is  slenderly 
iimishod,  should  never  pload  that  the  inferiority 
of  his  trust  is  an  excuse  for  his  negligence. 
The  conviction  that  the  Great  Master  wUl  not 
«xact  beyond  the  proportion  of  his  gifl,  though 
an  encouragement  to  those  whom  his  provi- 
dence has  placed  in  a  narro^v  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, is  no  discharge  from  their  diligence.  Is 
it  reasonable,  that  he  who  has  less  to  do,  should 
therefore  do  nothing  ?  When  little  is  expected 
ih>m  as,  not  to  do  that  little  enhances  the  crime ; 
and  it  aggravates  the  ingratitude,  when  we 
"Convert  our  master's  more  moderate  demands 
into  a  pretence  for  absolute  supinencss. 

He  who  is  not  called  upon  to  relieve  the  ne- 
•ceasities,  or  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  others, 
has  still  a  weighty  work  upon  his  hands :  he 
'has  the  care  of  his  own  soul.  If  he  is  de- 
^Jent  in  learning,  and  natural  abilities — if 
he  has  little  credit,  and  less  of  fortune,  he 
-probably  has  time ;  he  certainly  has  the  means 
of  religious  improvement ;  so  that,  in  this  land 
<if  light  and  knowledge,  especially  now  that 
iiniversal  instruction  is  happily  become  a  na- 
-tional  care,  there  is  hardly  such  a  Uiing  as  in- 
nocent ignorance.  Even  of  the  lowest,  of  the 
least,  a  strict  account  will  be  required.  To 
plead  ignorance  where  they  might  have  been 
laught,  indolence  because  they  had  little  to  do, 
«nd  nejpligonce,  because  not  much  was  ex- 
pected, IS  only  treasuring  up  innumerable  rea- 
-00ns  for  aggravating  their  condemnation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  several  characters 
•exhibited  in  the  parable,  the  least  endowed  was 
the  only  one  punished,  his  neglect  being  every 
way  inexcusable.  A  lasting  and  awful  lesson, 
that  no  inferiority  can  claim  exemption  from 
the  general  law  of  duty.  If  the  right  employ- 
ment of  the  gift  is  an  encouragement  to  the 
poorly  endowed,  as  being  easily  exercised  and 
amply  rewarded  ;  its  abuse  is  nn  awakening  call 
to  every  one.  For,  it  is  not  fairly  dcducible 
'from  this  instance,  that  if  of  those  whose  scale 
in  society  is  low,  whose  intellectual  powers  are 
•mean,  or  whose  fortunes  are  narrow  ;  if  even  of 
auch,  a  strict  account  will  be  required,  if  even  in 
these,  mere  deficiency  was  so  harshly  reprobated, 
mere  nullity  was  so  severely  punished — a  sen- 
tence of  most  tremendous  import  must  await 
those  who  employ  rank  and  opulence  to  selfih 
and  corrupt  ends,  or  genius  to  pernicious  pur- 
Doees;  the  one  debasing  their  own  minds  by 
#enaaality,  or  corrupting  others  by  exani^let  of 


vice  and  prodigalitr ;  and  the  cthtr  devolii|ati. 
litios  80  great,  with  profligmcy  n  iialoriiNM,iiii 
appear  little  Icsa  than  *  archangel  mined,*  i^ 
drawing  inferior  spirits  into  the  deatmclioi  ia 
which  Uiey  have  plunged  themeelves. 

But  again : — u  these  eeveral  talenta,  iadiii 
dually  conferred,  when  employed  lo  wm| 
purpoocs,  or  not  employed  at  all,  will  be  ri|w> 
ously  punished:  what  aentenee  have  they  to 
expect,  in  whom  is  centred  the  splendid  mw 
fluence  of  God's  gifts?  What  will  be  Ik 
eternal  anathema  pronounced  on  tbois  wli 
possessed  aggregately  talents,  with  every  mt 
of  which,  aingly  enjoyed,  thoj  mi^ ht  have  ns. 
dered  the  world  about  them  better  and  happier* 
To  reflect  by  whom  thoy  were  bestowed,  tsvliit 
end  designed,  how  they  have  been  iisad,ia4 
what  a  reckoning  awaits  them,  form  a  oooki- 
nation  of  reflections  too  awful  to  be  dwek  opa. 
From  the  anticipation  of  such  com  plicated  s« 
we  turn  with  terror.  The  bare  idea  of  a  fn- 
ishment  which  shall  always  torment  and  dsw 
destroy,  is  insupportable.  Yet  how  many  it. 
lievc  this  without  being  influenced  by  the  bdirf! 
How  many,  by  an  unaccountable  delusioB,  r. 
fuse  to  conform  their  lives  to  tlie  injunction  of 
the  gospel,  while  they  put  their  rices  under  tbe 
protBction  of  its  promises. 

The  parable  informs  us,  that  it  was  *  afler  a 
long  time,*  that  the  Lord  required  the  aceoopt; 
so  long,  that  the  wicked  think  it  will  mwr 
come,  and  even  the  oood  are  apt  to  fffnmk 
themselves  tliat  it  will  not  come  soon.  Iiet  oot 
those  however  who  are  sittinfr  at  eaw  in  Ifanr 
possessions,  whether  of  nature  or  of  fbrtone,  to 
speak  afler  the  manner  of  men,  fancy  that  the 
reckoning  which  is  delayed  is  forgotten.  The 
more  protracted  the  account,  the  larger  will  be 
the  sum  total,  and,  of  course,  the  more  severs  the 
requsition.  All  delay,  indeed,  is  an  act  of  mcrej ; 
but  mercy  neglected,  or  abused,  will  enbince 
pnnishment  in  proportion  as  it  aggravates  goik. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  servants  in  the  parable 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  tbnr  mar 
cies.  They  seem  never  to  have  been  onimnd 
ful  of  the  exact  value  of  what  had  been  cod- 
mitted  to  them,  *■  Lord,  thou  deliverodst  ontsme 
five  talents.*  If  we  do  not  frequently  ennme- 
rate  the  mercies  of  God  to  us,  wo  shall  be  io 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  Giver,  while  ve 
are  revelling  in  the  gifl ;  of  neglecting  the  ap. 
plication,  and  forgetting  tho  responsibuity.  We 
should  recollect  that  his  very  employment  of  us 
is  a  high  mark  of  favour ;  the  use  he  condeseendi 
to  make  of  us  augments  our  debt,  and  wbensvcr 
he  puts  it  in  our  way  to  serve  him,  he  lays  on 
us  a  fresh  obligation,  and  confers  on  us  an  boo- 
ourable  distinction. 

Though  he  that  has  most,  and  does  most,  his 
but  *■  a  few  things,*  yet  his  remuneration  shall 
be  immense.  It  is  his  fidelity,  and  not  his  sac* 
cess ;  his  zeal  in  improving  occasions,  and  oot 
the  number  or  greatness  of  the  occasions,  that 
will  be  rewarded.  There  will  be  an  alwayi 
infinite  disproportion  botwee^the  work  he  has 
done,  and  the  blessing  attenffng  it 

The  expoetulation  of  the  unprofitable  asrvant 
presents  an  awful  lesson  against  distrust  in  God, 
and  fiillacious  views  of  his  infinitely  prrftc 
character    The  very  motive  this  false  leaioiwr 
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•ptoduoes  in  hii  own  vindication,  is  the  atrongest 
ar^mont  agaiott  him.  If  he  *knew*  that  his 
lord  waa  auch  a  rigorous  ozacter,  that  waa  the 
yfery  rcaaor  why  he  should  not  have  given  in 
audi  a  negative  account  *  I  knew  thou  waat  a 
hard  master.*  Could  a  weightier  argument  hare 
been  advanced  Cor  a  directly  different  conduct  7 
Coramon  prudence  mifht  have  taught  him  that, 
with  auch  a  maater,  his  only  security  waa  ossi. 
dooua  induatry.  The  want  of  love  of  God  was 
at  the  root  of  this,  aa  it  is  of  all  sin. 

IIow  many  'isten  to  the  sentence  of  this  un- 
worthy servant !  How  many  allow  the  equity 
of  thia  ezclnaion,  and  yet  how  few,  comparative- 
Iv,  aak,  with  the  agitated  Apostles ;  *•  Lord,  is  it 
17*  Thia  aimple  question,  honestly  put,  and 
lireetically  followed  up,  would  render  all  com- 
ment vain,  all  exhortation  superfluous.  This 
aelf  application  is  the  groat  end  of  the  parable, 
the  great  end  of  Scripture,  the  great  end  of 
preaching,  and  the  only  end  of  hearing. 

But  do  not  too  many  of  us,  like  him  we  are  so 
ready  to  condemn,  conceal  our  self-love  under 
the  assumption  of  modesty,  and  indulge  our 
aloth  under  the  humble  pretence  tliat  we  have 
no  talent  to  ezerciKC  ?  fiut  iCt  us  l)e  assured  it 
ia  the  dcadness  of  our  spiritual  atlbctions,  and 
not  our  mean  opinion  Qf  ourselves,  that  is  the 
real  cause.  The  service  of  (lod  is  irksome,  be- 
canee  his  commands  interfere  with  our  sclf-in- 
dnigence.  Let  the  lowly  Christian  possessed  of 
bat  hia  single  talent,  cheer  his  fainting  heart  by 
that  beautifully  condescending  plea,  with  which 
the  coinpaasionate  Saviour  vindicated  the  mo- 
dest penitent,  who  had  no  other  way  of  demon- 
strating her  affection,  but  by  pouring  perfumes 
cm  hia  net— she  hatu  done  what  she  could.  A 
tendernoas  of  encouragement,  which,  if  wo  con- 
sider bv  whoih  it  was  uttered,  and  to  whom  ad- 
drc«8ed,  most  convey  consolation  to  the  heart 
of  the  most  poorly  endowed  and  self-abasing 
Chriatian. 

In  giving  in  tlie  Anal  account  of  the  uso  we 
have  made  of  our  talents,  we  shall  not  only  have 
to  reckon,  for  the  Christian  knowledge  we  really 
aequirod,  for  the  progress  we  actually  made  in 
piety,  for  the  good  impressions  we  received  or 
commonicated,  hut  for  the  higher  degrees  of  alt 
which  wo  might  have  received  or  imparted,  had 
we,  i»>«t— ^  of  squandering  our  talents  on  infe- 
rior ol]jeota,  carried  them  to  the  height  of  which 
they  were  susceptible.  Had  wo  acted  up  to  our 
convictions,  hod  wc  pushed  our  advantages  to 
their  poaaibilities,  had  wo  regularly  pursued 
what  wc  eagerly  engaged  in,  hail  our  progress 
kept  pace  with  our  resolution,  our  attainmonts, 
with  our  opportunities,  how  much  more  profita- 
ble servants  we  mijiht  have  been !  But  satis- 
fied to  stop  short  of  great  offences,  we  neglect 
to  impross  upon  our  consciences  how  large  a 
poriion  of  our  reckoning  will  be  of  a  negative 

character. 

From  natural  feeling,  from  inward  conscious- 
ness, from  the  notices  of  reaaon,  the  traces  of 
herediUry  opinion,  and  the  analogy  of  things, 
independently  of  Revelation,  we  cannot  avoid 
(he  belief  that  we  are  accountable  beings.  Our 
Dotiona  of  right  and  wrong,  of  equity  and  judfr. 
ment,our  inanppressible  forebodings,  our  fearful 
anticipations,  the  suggestions  of  natural  oon- 


science,  all  unite  their  several  forces  to  faater. 
on  the  mind  the  belief  that  we  shall  be  called  tc 
a  definite  account.  Our  intelligent  nature,  our 
rational  powers,  onr  voluntary  agency,  make  uh 
suitable  aubjects  of  God*s  moral  government. 
His  wisdom,  power,  omniscience,  rectitude  and 
justice  render  him  supremely  fit  to  be  our  final 
jqdge,  and  the  dispenser  of  our  eternal  awards. 
But  Gkxl,  in  his  infinite  goodnos^,  has  not,  in 
this  most  important  point,  Icfl  us  to  the  bare 
light  of  unassisted  nature ;  he  has  not  left 
us  to  be  tossed  about  without  rudder,  or  com- 
pass, on  the  boundless  ocean  of  harrassing  con- 
jecture. He  has  not  abandoned  us  to  the  alter- 
nation  of  vain  feara  and  unfounded  hopes ;  to  the 
sickly  suggestions  of  a  troubled  fancy,  the  cruel 
uncertainties  of  doubt,  and  the  cheerless  dark- 
ness of  ignorance.  The  expectation  of  a  day  of 
retribution  is  not  the  bloomy  reverie  of  the  su- 
perstitious, nor  the  wild  vision  of  the  enthusi- 
astic.  He  veho  cannot  tie  haa  sfilemnly  assured 
UP,  that  he  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  by  that  Man  whom  he  has  sent, 
Christ  Jesus. 

The  coming  of  this  great  day,  which  nature 
suspected,  and  reason  allowed,  Scripture  con- 
firms. It  will  at  length  arrive.  The  scrutiny 
so  graphically  exhibited  by  onr  Lord,  will  be 
realized  in  all  its  pomp  of  terrors.  The  sea  ahall 
give  up  its  dead,  and  death  and  hell  shall  deli- 
ver up  the  dead  which  are  in  them,  and  every 
man  shall  bo  judged  according  to  his  works. 
And  the  dead,  small  and  great  shall  atand  before 
Cod,  the  judgment  shall  be  set,  and  the  books 
opened,  and  the  dead  shall  bo  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  are  written  in  the  books,  aecord- 
ing  to  their  works. 

This  universal  examination  into  the  hnmao 
character,  this  critical  dissection  of  the  heart  of 
man,  from  the  first  created  being  to  him  wlu 
shall  be  caught  up  alive  in  the  air  at  Christ'b 
second  coming,  shall  infallibly  take  place. 

Blessed  be  Almighty  forbearance,  it  is  still  m 
the  power  of  every  existing  child  of  Adam  to 
lighten  to  himself  his  apprehensions  of  that  day. 
Ho  may  do  more ;  ho  may  convert  terror  intci 
transport,  by  acting. now  as  if  he  really  believed 
it  would  one  day  come ;  by  acting  as  he  shall 
then  wish  he  had  acted.     If  *  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  persuade  men,*  what  effect  should  his  mer- 
cy produce ;  that  mercy  which  has  given  the 
universal  warning  to  the  whole  human  race  in 
three  consentaneous  parables,  exhibited  with  a 
spirit  of  truth  more  resembling  historic  narra- 
tii'c,  than  prophetic  anticipation  !     There  is  not 
one  living  being  who  now  reads  this  page  from 
whom  that  day  is  distant ;  to  some  it  must  be 
very  near  ;  to  none  |>erhaps  nearer,  than  to  her 
who  now  tremblingly  presumes   to  raise  the 
warning  voice  ;  to  her,  to  all,  it  is  tremendously 
awful.     liCt  none  of  us,  then,  content  ourselves 
with  a  barren  admiration  of  its  solemnities,  as 
if  it  were  an  affecting  scene  of  a  tragedy,  in- 
vented to  move  the  passions  without  rectifying 
them  ;  to  inspire  terror,  without  quickening  re- 
pentance.    Let  UR  not  be  struck  by  it  as  wilh  a 
wonderful  fact  in  history,  which  involves  the  in- 
terest  of  some  one  country  with  which  we  have 
no  particular  conoern ;  or  of  some  remote  cen- 
tury  disconnected  with  that  in  m hich  oux  \n^  va 
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cast.  It  ii  the  personal,  the  individual,  the  ever, 
laating  concern  of  every  rational  being;  through 
all  the  rolls  of  time,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
It  is  the  final,  unalterable  decision  on  the  fate 
of  every  intelligent,  and,  therefbre,  every  ac- 
oonntable  creature,  to  whom  God  has  revealed 
his  will ;  to  whom  he  has  sent  his  Son,  to  whom 
he  has  offered  the  aid  of  his  Spirit. 

No  wonder  that  the  universal  administration 
of  final  justice  shall  be  manifested  in  the  most 
awfbl  pomp  and  splendor — no  wonder  that  it 
will  be  equally  a  scene  of  anguish  and  of  trans- 
fmrt ;  when  it  will,  on  the  one  hand,  as  much 
exceed  the  terrors  of  guilt,  as  it  will,  on  the 
other,  transcend  the  hopes  of  (Uith — when  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Father,  in  the  full 
brightness  of  his  glory,  shall  be  the  judge ;  when 
Uie  whole  assembled  universe  shall  be  the  sub- 
jects  of  judgment — when  not  only  the  deeds  of 
•nry  lira,  but  the  thoughts  of  every  heart,  shall 
he  brought  to  li^ht,  when,  if  we  produce  our 
works,  the  recording  book  will  produce  our  mo- 
tives— when  every  saint  who  acted  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible,  shall  not  only  see  but 
«faare  the  glory  in  which  he  trusted  ;  when  the 
hypocrite  shall  behold  him  whom  he  believed 
without  trusting,  and  mocked  without  deceiving ; 
when  the  profligate  shall  witness  the  reality  of 
ahMi  he  ibared,  and  the  infidel  shall  feel  the 
certainty  of  what  he  denied. 


CHAP.  VII. 

On  influence,  considered  at  a  Talent. 

It  is  at  best  a  selfish  sort  of  satisfaction,  though 
the  poet  calls  it  a  delightful  one,  to  see  othere 
imsed  about  in  a  etonn,  while  we  are  silting  in 
Mseurity^  rejoieing^iwt  because  they  are  indanprer, 
but  because  we  are  safe,  Christianity  instructs 
us  to  improve  on  tlie  sentiment  It  teaches  us 
to  extract  not  only  comfort  and  gratification  from 
the  comparison  of  our  happier  lot  with  that  of 
the  less  favoured  ;  but  in  making  the  compari- 
aoa,  it  reminds  us  to  make  it  with  reference  to 
God,  by  emphatically  asking, '  Who  is  it  that 
maketh  us  to  differ  7* 

But  if  we  look  around,  not  only  on  the  exter- 
nal but  on  the  moral  and  mental  distinctions 
among  mankind,  and  consider  (he  ignorance, 
the  miseries,  and  the  vices  of  others  as  a  ground 
for  our  more  abundant  gratitude ;  what  sort  of 
feeling  will  be  excited  in  certain  persons  by  a 
sight  and  sense  of  those  miseries,  those  vices, 
and  that  ignorance,  of  which  tlicir  own  influence, 
or  example,  or  neglect  has  been  tiio  cause  ?  If 
we  sec  any  unhappy  whom  wo  might  have  re- 
liored,  any  ignorant  whom  we  ought  to  have  in- 
structed, any  corrupt  whose  corruptions  we  never 
endeavoured  to  reform,  but  whom,  perhaps,  we 
have  contributed  to  make  what  they  aro ;  in 
either  of  these  cases,  it  is  difTiruIt  to  conceive 
any  state  of  mind  less  su-sceplihlc  of  comfort, 
any  circumstance  more  calculated  to  excite 
oompuDOtion.  These  instances  may  help  men 
to  a  pretty  just  criterion  by  which  to  judge  o^ 
Ibeir  own  character,  since  it  is  certain  they  never 
AH  §nj  true  gratitude  for  Uiaii  qwh  mAcciias^  [ 


who  can  look  with  indiffcreiicd  on  eilkr  tkt 
temporal  or  apiritua!  distresaes  of  otben.  Aid 
if  no  one  ever  truly  mourned  fiw  hie  owian 
who  can  be  insensible  to  the  ainaof  thoae  wnaA 
him,  so  no  one  can  be  earnest  to  promote  Ussn 
salvation,  who  neglects  any  fair  opening  ofeoit 
tributing  to  the  salvation  of  others. 

What  an  appalling  reflection  it  is,  that  it  At 
tremendous  bar,  a  Uoin^  already  ovcrwhcta 
with  the  weight  of  his  own  offences,  mi|  bit 
to  sustain  the  addition  of  the  amazifig  ni  ■. 
expected  load  of  all  thoac,  of  which  he  Imbai 
the  cause  in  others  !  What  an  awful  eoilrMt 
will  bo  presented  to  the  aaaerabM  ounni. 
when  certain  commanding  charadert  shall  tfni 
forth,  burdened  not  only  with  their  pm— 1 
guilt,  nor  even  with  the  sins  of  thair  immeCrii 
connexions,  but  in  a  certain  moasare  With  At 
sins  of  their  age  and  country ;  while  otben,  «|» 
devoted  similar  talents  and  influence  to  oppaik 
purposes,  shall  appear  gloriously  ■orrniafcd 
with  happy  spirits,  of  whose  fdicitv  thef  km 
been  the  instruments^  their  shining  eraaw 
made  brighter  by  imparted  brightness,  bygaai 
ness  which  flourished  under  their  aoapuei^  kj 
virtues  which  were  tho  eflTcct  of  their  patnam 
by  piety  which  was  the  fruit  of  their  eza^la 

Influence  is  a  talent  not  onl^  of  aodefioalii 
but  of  universal  extent.  Who  u  there  se  ini^. 
nificant  as  not  to  have  his  own  circle,  greatev 
smaller,  made  better  or  worse,  by  his  sodi^, 
his  conduct,  his  counsels  7  That  preauautoai 
but  common  consolation  of  a  dying  bed,  i  Inr 
done  no  harm  to  any  one,  la  always  the  fslliriwi 
refuge  of  such  as  have  done  little  or  no  gwi 
Man  is  no  such  neutral  being. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  present  ooniidH*- 
tions  to  insist  so  much  on  the  more  striking  ud 
conspicuous  instances  of  misemployed  iofloeace, 
(for  the  ordinary  state  of  life  does  not  iaoswul- 
ly  call  them  into  action,)  as  on  those  overlodked, 
though  not  unimportant  demands  for  its  eiertioB, 
which  occur  in  the  every -day  transtdioas  of 
mankind,  more  especially  among  the  opofent  and 
the  powerful. 

Rank  and  fortune  confer  an  influence  the  mtst 
commanding.  All  objects  attract  the  more  no- 
ticc  from  being  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  dc 
not  excite  the  less  attention,  because  they  oaf 
deserve  less  admiration.  In  anticipating  the 
scrutiny  tliat  will  hereafter  be  made  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  rich  and  great  bafe  em- 
ployed their  influence,  that  powerful  engine  pot 
into  their  hands  for  the  noblest  purposes,  maj 
we  not  venture  to  wish  they  had  some  disinis- 
rested  friend,  loss  anxious  to  please  than  to  serve 
them,  who  would  honestly  as  occasion  might 
offer,  interrogate  thcni  in  a  manner  something 
like  the  following^: — 

*  Allow  me,  as  a  friend  to  your  immortal  in- 
terests, to  ask  you  a  few  plain  questions.  Mm* 
your  power  been  uniformly  cmplojred  in  disooo- 
raging  injustice ;  in  promoting  portfenlar  as 
well  as  general  good ;  in  countenancing  reli 
gious  as  well  iis  charitable  institutions;  in  pro- 
tecting the  pious,  OS  well  as  in  assisting  the  in- 
digent ?  Has  your  influence  been  cooseientioos. 
ly  exerted  in  vindicating  injured  merit;  has  it 
been  employed  in  defending  insulted  worth 
against  the  indolence  of  the  imfbeliiig,  Che  Nom 
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mtihe  nnwortby,  the  neglect  of  the  anthinking  7 
Hiia  it  been  exercised  in  patronixing  modeet  ge- 
■ios,  which  would,  without  your  fbetoring  hand, 
have  Bank  in  obscurity  7 

'  Hare  you,  in  the  recommendations  which 

hkTB  been  required  of  you,  had  an  eye  to  the 

suitableness  of  the  candidate  ibr  the  place,  ra- 

llwr  than  to  a  provision  for  an  unworthy  appli- 

'   CABt,  to  the  injury  of  the  ofllice  7  And  have  you 

I   honeilly  preferred  the  imperative  claims  of  the 

institution  to  the  solicitations,  or  even  to  the 

t   wants,  of  the  individual  7  Have  you  never  load- 

,  ed  a  pabfic,  or  injured  a  private  establishment, 

k   by  appmnting  an  unfit  agent,  because  he  was  a 

.  burden  on  your  own  hands,  or  a  charge  on  your 

(  own  purse  7  Have  you  never  promoted  a  servant 

^  who  had  **  wasted  your  goods,"  and  with  whom 

i..  yon  parted  for  that  very  reason,  to  the  superiii- 

^  lindanee  of  a  charity,  or  to  the  management  of 

g.  in  office,  where  you  knew  he  would  have  a 

^  wider  sphere,  and  a  more  uncontrolled  power, 

H  flTpurlcnning  public  property,  or  wasting  private 

^  bonntv*  than  in  that  from  which  your  prudence 

hsd  discharged  him  V 

To  rise  a  step  higher : — '  Have  you  never,  if 
intnisfed  with  a  patronage  over  that  peculiarly 
■nerod  office,  "  which  any  one  may  well  trem- 
ble to  give  or  to  receive,**  been  governed  by  a 
spirit  of  nepotism  in  the  disposal  of  it,  whicli 
joa  perhaps  severely  censure  under  a  certain 
otfior  establishment   most  obviously   corrupt? 
Have  you  never   been  engaged  in  promoting 
men,  who,  from  their  destitution  of  principle, 
nre  a  dishonour  to  the  profession  in  which  you 
hare  been  raising  them,  or,  by  the  want  of  abi- 
lities sre  disqualified  for  it  7     Have  you  never 
eoonived  at  the  preferment  of  the  weak  or  wick- 
-ed,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  whose  virtues  and 
talents  eminently  fitted  them  for  the  situation  7 
Or,  have  you,  rather,  strenuously  laboured  to 
fix  the  meritorious  in  the  place  they  wore  so 
qualified  to  fill,  while  you  supplied  the  wants  of 
Uie  undeserving  or  incompetent  relative  out  of 
your  own   purse?    And   have  you   habitually 
made  a  conscience  of  recommending  adequate 
persons  in  preference  to  the  unworthy  and  the 
onfit,  though  the  latter  belonged  to  your  own 
little  senate,  or  swelled  your  own  large  train  7 

'  Have  you  habitually  borne  in  mind  that  im- 
portantf  but  disregarded,  maxim,  that  what  you 
do  by  another  is  done  by  yourself;  and  not  only 
caienilly  avoided  oppression  in  your  own  per- 
son,  but,  rising  superior  to  that  selfish  indolence, 
the  bane,  the  grave  of  every  nobler  quality,  have 
you  been  careful  that  your  agents  do  not  exer- 
cise a  tyranny  which  you  yourself  abhor,  but 
which  may  bo  carried  on  under  your  name? 
Your  ignorance  of  such  injustice  will  be  of  little 
avail,  it,  through  supineness,  you  have  sanction- 
ed abuses  which  vigilance  might  have  prevent- 
ed,  or  exertion  punished. 

'Have  you  unkindly  denied  access  to  your 
presence  to  the  diflident  solicitor,  who  has  no 
other  channel  to  preferment  but  your  favour ; 
and  if  not  able  to  !*crve  him,  have  you  softened 
your  refusal  by  feelingly  participating  in  his 
disappointment,  instead  of  aggravating  it  by  re- 
fiising  to  iee  and  soothe  him,  when  you  could 
do  no  more  7  Have  you  considered  that,  to  listen 
to  wearisome   applications,    and   pertinacious 


claims,  is  among  the  drawbacks  of  comfort  ne- 
cessarily appended  to  yoor  station  7  To  examine 
into  interfering  pretensions,  while  it  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  the  applicant,  is  a  salutary  exercise 
of  patience  to  yourself;  it  is  also  the  only  cer- 
tain means  you  possess  of  distinguishing  the 
meritorious  fVom  the  importunate.* 

We  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the  more 
earnestly,  because  it  is  to  be  fbared  that  even 
the  tender-hearted  and  the  benevolent,  from  the 
facility  of  a  yielding  temper,  from  weariness  of 
importunity,  fVom  a  wish  to  spare  their  own 
feelings,  as  well  as  fVom  a  too  natural  desire  to 
get  rid  of  trouble,  are  fVequently  induced  to  con- 
fer and  to  refuse  favours,  not  only  against  their 
principles  and  their  judgment,  but  against  their 
will.  Yet  as  no  virtue  is  ever  possessed  in  per- 
fection by  him  who  is  destitute  of  its  opposite. — 
Have  you  been  equally  careful,  never,  for  the 
sake  of  popularity  or  the  love  of  ease,  to  awaken 
false  hopes,  and  keep  alive  false  expectations  in 
vour  retainers,  though  you  knew  you  had  no 
prospect  of  ever  making  them  good  7 — ^thus  com- 
mitting  your  own  honour  for  the  sake  of  swell- 
ing the  catalogue  of  your  dependents ;  and,  by- 
insincerity  and  indecision,  feeding  them  with 
delusive  promises,  when  a  firm  negative,  by  ex- 
iinguishing  hope,  might  have  put  them  on  a 
more  successful  pursuit 

Some  striking  instances  of  delicate  liberality, 
recorded  of  a  late  lamented  statesman,  have 
shown,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  from 
human  nature,  that  a  man  should  exert  his  in- 
fluence  for  the  benefit  of  another,  even  though 
it  were  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and  that  he 
should  be  not  only  willing,  but  desirous,  not  to 
procure  for  himself  the  gratitude  of  the  obliged 
person,  nor  to  obtain  his  admiration ;  but  would 
be  contented,  that,  while  he  himself  afforded  all 
the  benefit,  an  intervening  agent  should  have 
all  the  credit  This  disinterestedness  is  among 
the  nicer  criteria  of  a  Christian  spirit 

While  wd  can  with  truth  assign  the  most 
liberal  praise  to  that  spirit  of  charity  which  pre. 
eminently  distinguishes  the  present  period,  we 
are  compelled  to  lament  that  justice  is  not  held 
in  equal  estimation  by  some  of  those  who  give 
the  law  to  manners.  This  considerably  dimi- 
nishes their  influence,  because  it  is  the  quality 
which,  of  all  others,  they  most  severely  require 
in  their  dependents,  as  being  that  which  is  most 
immediaitely  connected  with  their  own  interest. 
And  how  far  from  equitable  is  it,  to  blame  ind 
punish  the  statuable  offence  in  potty  men,  whose 
breach  of  integrity  is  unhappily  facilitated  by 
continual  opportunity,  or  induced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  want,  while  the  rigorous  exactcr  of  jus- 
tice is  as  defective  in  the  practice,  as  he  is  strict 
in  the  requisition  ? 

The  species  of  injustice  alluded  to,  consists 
much  in  that  laxity  of  principle  which  admits 
of  a  scale  of  expense  disproportionate  to  tlie  for- 
tune :  this  creates  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
remaining  in  heavy  arrears  to  those  who  can 
ill  afford  to  give  long  credit :  in  return,  it  in- 
duces in  the  creditor  the  habit,  and  almost  the 
necessity,  of  enhancing  the  price  of  his  commo- 
dity. The  evil  would  be  little,  if  the  encroach- 
ment  were  only  felt  by  those  whose  tardy  pay. 
ment  renders  exorbitance  airaoet  pardonable: 
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bnt  others,  who  pracUBC  the  most  exact  jnstice, 
are  inToIved  in  the  penalty,  without  partaking 
in  the  offence :  and  the  correct  arc  taxed  for  the 
improbity  of  the  dilatory.  This  dilapidating 
habit  leads  tc  an  indolence  in  inspecting  ac 
counts  ;  and  the  increasing  unwillingness  to  ex- 
amine into  debts,  increases  the  inability  to  dis. 
charge  them ;  for  debts,  lilce  sins,  become  more 
burdensome  in  proportion  as  people  neglect  to 
.oquirc  into  them. — Perhaps  there  is  no  instance 
of  misconduct  which  tends  more  directly  to  di- 
minish influence  than  the  imprudence  of  con- 
tracting debts,  and  the  irregularity  and  conse- 
quent injustice  of  which  it  is  sometimes  unin- 
tentionally the  cause. 

And  here,  if  we  might  be  allowed  a  remark 
some v; hat  forei/|[n  to  our  immediate  subject,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  Uie  low  conception  of  jus- 
tice of  which  we  complain  has  infected  not  only 
morals,  but  religion ;  or  rather,  what  began  in 
our  principle  towards  Gqd,  extends  to  our  prac- 
tice towards  man.  It  is  the  attribute  of  which 
we  make  the  least  scruple  to  rob  the  Almighty; 
for  it  is  a  fashionable,  though  covert,  mode  of 
arraigning  his  justice,  when  we  affect  to  exalt 
his  character  by  representing  him  as  too  merci- 
ful to  punish.  Jnstice  is  not  only  eminently 
conspicuous  in  her  own  central  station,  but  gives 
lifb  and  light  to  other  attributes.  By  cutting  off 
superfluous  expenses,  temperance  and  sobriety 
grows  out  of  justice ;  and,  what  is  subtracted 
from  luxury,  is  carried  over  without  additional 
expense,  to  the  account  of  beneficence. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  lay  down  some  precise 
and  indispensable  rules  for  the  practice  of  jns- 
tice, while  they  leave  great  latitude,  at  least  as 
to  the  selection  of  its  individual  acts,  to  charity. 
Justice  can  be  maintained  only  by  this  distinct 
demand  and  rigid  acquiescence,  while  charity 
would  lose  the  nature  and  quality  of  benevo- 
lence, if  it  were  under  any  sucli  express  and 
dcBiiite  rules.  Charity  may  choose  her  object, 
but  those  of  justice  are  chosen  f(>r  her.  It  wan, 
doubtless,  in  rflercy,  that  no  absolute  rule  or  li- 
mitation  is  made  re8|)ecting  charity,  that  we 
might  have  tiic  gratification  of  a  voluntary  de- 
hghl  in  its  exercise,  for  our  nature  is,  in  this 
respect,  60  kindly  constituted,  that,  in  minds 
not  peculiarly  ill-formed,  the  call  to  beneCcence 
id  the  call  to  enjoyment. 

Eut  to  return. — The  influence  of  the  great, 
*  the  observed  of  nil  obf^ervers,*  descends  into  the 
socitl  walks  of  life.  The  pinnacle  on  which  they 
stand,  makes  their  most  trivial  actions,  and  even 
words,  objects  of  attention  and  imitation  to  those 
beneath  thctn.  The  consciousness  of  this  should 
bo  an  additional  motive  for  avoiding,  in  their 
ordinary  conversation,  not  only  what  is  corrupt, 
but  whatever  savours  of  levity  and  imprudence; 
the  vanity  of  the  little  world  is  ready,  not  from 
mischief,  but  selfimirartance,  to  convert  the 
thoughtless  slips  of  the  great  into  consequence; 
their  most  frivolous  remarks  are  quoted,  merely 
that  the  quoter  may  seize  the  only  occasion  ho 
could  ever  fmd  of  showing  that  he  has  been  ad. 
mittcd  to  their  company.  This  harmless  little 
stratagem  iiolds  out  a  strong  motive  for  those 
v/hose  condition  in  life  makes  them  subjects  of 
observation,  occasionally  to  let  fall  something 
-liat  may  be  remembered,  not  merely  becauie 


tliey  said  it,but  becauMS  it  was  worth  Miyii|iThtt 
remark  applies  to  superiority  of  ta]entB,tB  ^ 
considered  in  our  next  head,  atiU  more  thatf 
rank. 

As  the  great  and  noble  are  snffieieiidy  Ai. 
posod  to  look  with  reverted  eye  back  to  flat 
ancestral  honours,  it  were  to  be  wished  tfai 
they  were  all  as  ready,  as  we  are  happy  Is  ay 
some  of  them  are,  to  cast  the  same  carefiil  re- 
trospect to  the  ancient  usages  of  their  illiiilrioM 
houses.    There  was  a  time  when  family  Ano. 
tion  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  natural  app» 
dage  to  hi^h  rank,  when  domestic  worship  mm 
almost  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  ant 
tocracy  as  the  church  with  the  stats.   The  ck^ 
pel  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  splendid  alt 
blishment  as  the  state-room.     When  the  San. 
of  piety  was  thus  kept  up,  the  reality  was  bmmi 
likely  to  exist.    Even  the  appearance  was  ah^ 
mage  to  religion,  the  very  cnstom  was  an  kft. 
nourable  recognition  of  Christianity.    But,  ia 
the  way  of  influence,  it  must  have  been  of  hifk 
importance ;   the  domestics  would   have  tkor 
sense  of  duty  kept  alive,  and  would  with  men 
alacrity  serve  those  who  they  saw  served  GeL 
It  was  a  bond  of  political,  as  well  as  of  monl 
union ;  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  '  lb 
rich  and  poor  meet  together.*     There  is  sooie 
thing  of  a  coalescing  property  in  social  wonAi^ 
In  acknowledging  their  common  dependanetot 
their  common  master,  this  equality  of  half  u 
hour  would  be  likely  to  promote  subordinaliai 
through  the  rest  of  the  day.     Take  it  in  an  11. 
ferior  point  of  view,  it  was  a  useful  disciplint,]! 
was  a  family  nmster-roll,  a  sort  of  domestic  ti- 
rade, which  regularly  brought  the  privaiss  h. 
fore  their  commanding  officers,  and  mainUinad 
order  as  well  as  detected  absence.     It  was  abo 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  sope* 
riors,  by  periodically  reminding  their  depend, 
ants  of  their  duty  to  God,  which  necessarily  in- 
volves every  human  obligation. 

We  come  now  to  speak,  though  cursorily,  of 
another  deposit  of  talent,  not  less  ezteosive  in 
its  immediate  effects  and  far  more  important  in 
its  consequences  ;  the  influence  of  Genius  and 
Learning.  As  the  influence  of  well-directed  ta- 
lents is  ti)o  obvious  to  require  animadvcrsioo, 
wo  shall  confine  our  brief  remarks  to  their  coo- 
trary  direction. — If  we  could  supp-iso  the  roan 
whose  talents  had,  by  pernicious  principles, 
been  diverted  from  their  right  channel,  to  have, 
at  the  close  of  life,  that  cleai  view  of  his  own 
character,  and  the-  mi:f application  of  his  mental 
|)owor!3,  which  will  be  presented  to  him  when 
he  opens  his  eyes  on  cteriiity,  we  should  wit- 
ness as  complete  a  contrast  with  his  present 
feelings  as  any  two  opposite  descriptions  of  cha. 
racter  could  exhibit 

Of  all  the  various  sentences  to  be  awarded  at 
the  dread  tribunal,  can  imagination  figure  one 
more  severe  than  will  be  pronounced  against 
the  polluted  and  polluting  wit;  the  noblest  fa- 
cultios  turned  into  arms  against  him  who  vave 
them,  the  eloquonoe  which  would  scarcely  have 
disparaged  the  tone  no  of  angels,  converted  to 
the  rhetoric  of  hell  ?  The  mischief  of  a  oor- 
rupt  book  is  indefinite,  both  in  extent  and  don- 
tion. — When  the  personal  example  of  the  writer 
has  done  its  worst,  and  has  only  roined  hit 
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ftioidi  and  neighbours,  tho  openllon  of  an  nn- 
principled  work  may  be  joit  beginning. — It  is 
a  BID,  the  oommiMion  of  which  earrice  in  it 
more  of  the  character  of  iti  infcrnai  inspirer 
Umh  any  other.  It  is  a  crime  not  prompted 
kj  appetite,  kindled  by  pasaion,  or  provoked  by 
tamptation:  bat  a  grataitoua,  voluntary,  cold 
Hooded  enormity,  the  offiipring  of  intellectual 
wiekedneae,  the  child  of  spiritual  depravity ; 
the  deepest  sin  without  the  slightest  excuse. 
Sine  of  sorprise  have  infirmity  to  plead,  but,  in 
Ihia  frigid  villany,  the  badness  of  the  motive 
keeps  paee  with  the  turpitude  of  the  act  The 
mfraf im  is  to  offend  God,  tho  project  is  to  ruin 
aun ;  the  aim  is  to  poison  the  temporul  peace, 
the  dtBtgn  is  to  murder  the  everlasting  hope  of 
all  who  eome  in  contact  with  it 

But  the  exclusive  application  of  talents  to 

sabfoote  perfectly  unexceptionable,  and  right 

and  valuable,  as  far  as  they  go,  is  sometimes 

an  occasion  in  which  wo  might  mingle  regret 

with  admiration.    We  view  with  reverence  the 

profound  scholar,  a  man,  so  far  from  having  k)at 

aay  time  in  trifling,  whose  very  amusements 

-ere  labours,  and  whose  relaxation  is  intensity 

of  thought,  and  sedulity  of  study.    By  unre- 

aittiof  diligence,  ho  has  been  daily  adding 

fteeb   stores  to  his  ponderous  mass  of  crudi- 

tiDii,  or  periodically  presenting  new  tomes  to 

the  literary  world,  in  return  for  those  he  has 

rifled.    But,  put  the  case,  that  such  a  man  has 

Dorer  ao  much  as  conceived  the  thought  of 

WndiDjr  to  religion  his  weight  of  character,  or 

the  inluience  of  bis  reputation,  by  devoting  some 

little  interval  to  a  moral  or  religious  speculation; 

has  never  once  entertained  the  idea  of  occasion- 

allj  directing  his  treasures  of  learning,  into  any 

channel  which  leads  to  the  country  where  he 

and  his  volumes  together,  the  durable  register 

of  hia  life,  are  soon  about  to  land, — who  can 

fiirb^r,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  possible 

character,  regretting  that  his  too  moderate  am. 

bition  should  be  satisfied  with  the  applause  of 

an  age  or  an  island,  without  onco  exercising  his 

talenta  on  some  topic  which  might  have  includ. 

ed  the  concerns  of  his   whole  species,  which 

might   have  embraced   the    interestK  of  both 

workb  7  Who  can  forbear  lamenting,  that  he 

hae  risen  so  high  without  reflecting  that,  in  a 

moral  sense,  'one  step  higher  would  set  him 

highest;*  that  he  should   have  been  contented 

with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  some  pagan  sage 

•as  editor  or  annotator ;  and,  for  that  humble 

meed,  to  relinquish  the  duty  of  glorifying  his 

Maker,  by  instructing  his  fellow-creatures  ;  as 

if  that  were  a  less  splendid  object,  an  inferior 

concern  to  be  turned  over  to  inferior  abilities, 

and  to  which  inferior  abilities,  were  adequate  ? 

If  the  awfUl  apprehension  of  a  future  account 
could,  at  the  closo  of  life,  lead  even  tho  illus- 
trious Grotius,  who  had  with  equal  ability  cul- 
tivated both  secular  and  sacred  studies,  to  wish 
that  he  could  change  characters  with  a  poor 
pioua  peasant,  who  uned  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  in  reading  the  Bible  at  his  gate,  what  may 
finally  be  the  winli  of  those  who,  having  quitted 
a  far  less  useful  life  without  any  such  contrite 
confesuon,  arc  brought  to  im'tnMf  at  onco  the 
retribution  assigned  to  tho  conscientious  use  of 
one  flolitary  talent,  and  to  feel  that  awarded  to 


thoir  oan  vast  but  abused  aUotment?  That 
awakening  parable  of  tlie  Divine  Taacher  which 
presents  so  terrible  a  view  of  the  *  great  gulT 
which  irrevocably  separated  to  other  neighboara» 
whose  respective  lots  in  worldly  circumstancee 
resembled  the  distinctions  of  intellect  in  the 
)>roceding  instance — that  *gulf  which  ctemall/ 
divided  the  holy  beggar  from  Uie  opulent  sen- 
sualist^ — is  equally  applicable  to  the  present 
case.  If  any  thing  could  deepen  or  widen  a 
barrier  already  hopelessly  impassable,  might  it 
not  be  the  substitution  of  ill-applied  abilities  for 
misemployed  riches  ?* 

An  afllecting  thought  involuntarily  forcee 
itself  upon  us,  on  the  departure  o£  distinguished 
genius.  All  tliuse  shining  talents  which  bad 
hitherto  too  exclusively  filled  our  minds,  sink  at. 
once  in  our  estimation,  because  we  know  they 
are  now  nothing  to  their  possessor  but  as  they 
were  used,  worse  than  nothing  if  they  were  not 
used  wisely. — In  the  court  where  he  now  stands 
for  trial,  neither  the  cogent  argument  nor  the 
pointed  wit  can  secure  his  acquittal ;  happy  if 
they  appear  not  strong  evidenoea  against  it  The 
qualities  of  his  heart,  which,  perhaps,  daisied 
by  those  of  his  head,  we  had  not  taken  into  the 
account'— his  errors  having  been  loat  in  hie 
brightness — now  come  forward  as  the  othsn 
recede.  Our  feelings  are  solely  oeenpied  with 
what  may  be  now  available  to  him  to  whom  we 
have  owed  pleasure  or  infbnnation.  That  frme 
which  we  lately  thought  ao  solid  a  good,  seems 
now  a  painted  cloud  melting  into  air — that 
proud  foa  Kvaa  for  which  he  wrote,  seems 
dwindled  to  a  point — that  viaionarj  immortality 
which  he  had  assigned  as  his  meed,  compared 
with  the  eternity  on  which  he  has  entered,  le 
become  less  than  the  shadow  to  the  substance* 
less  than  the  halo  to  the  son. 

This  idea  strikes  the  mind  with  peculiar 
force  upon  the  recent  decease  of  two  writers  of 
uncommon  reach  of  thought,  profound  research, 
and  unbounded  philological  learning.  Had 
these  two  eminent  men  been  possessed  of  in- 
ferior minds,  or  a  more  dubious  fame,  their 
death  would  have  sounded  the  signal  of  silence, 
no  less  to  the  moralist  than  to  the  satirist,  as  to 
the  gross  sensuality  and  corrupt  principles  of 
the  one,  the  avowed  atheism  and  profligate  poli> 
ticol  doctrines  of  the  other.  As  it  is,  we  can- 
not but  refer  to  them,  though  with  feelings  of 
pungent  regret,  and  only  under  a  strong  senso  of 
the  atonement  which  such  examples  owe  to  the 
world  for  the  mischief  they  do  it,  as  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  some  of  the  preceding  remarks. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  unmixed  commenda- 
tion of  their  talents  and  erudition,  without  the 
gentlest  censure  of  their  principles  and  prac- 
tices, with  which  some  of  our  journals  abound- 
ed on  the  loss  of  these  able  but  unhappy  men, 
might  tend  to  impress  the  ardent  youthful 
student  with  an  over-valuation  of  genius,  un- 
sanctificd  by  Christian  principles,  of  erudition 
undignified  by  virtuous  conduct 

Far,  very  fnr,  from  my  heart  be  the  unge- 
nerous thought  of  treating  departed  eminence 
with  disrespect,  but  in  analyzing  striking 
characters,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  soparate  *  the 

*  Let  no  ono  apply  this  to  the  great  ftatesman  of 
Holland. 
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predoiM  firom  the  Tile,*  last  unqmlified  admira. 
ticm,  where  there  is  such  Urge  room  for  censure, 
should,  while  profusely  embalming:  the  dead, 
allure  the  ingenuous  bving  to  an  imitation  as 
unlimited  as  the  panegyric  was  undistinguish- 
ing?* 


CHAP.  VIII. 
On  time,  eotuidered  as  a  TgUnt. 

If  we  already  be^ in  to  feel  what  a  large  por. 
tion  of  life  we  hare  improvidently  squandered — 
what  days  and  nights  have   been  suffered  to 
waste  themselves,  if  not  criminally,  yet  incon. 
siderately  :  if  not  loaded  with  eril,  yet  destitute 
of  good--how  much  time  has  been  consumed  in 
worthless  employments,  frivolous  amusements, 
listless  indolence,  idle  reading,  and  vain  imagi- 
nations— if  things   already   begin   to    appear 
wrong,  which  we  once  thought  at  least  harm, 
less,  though  not  perhaps  useful — what  appear- 
ance will  they  assume  in  that  inevitable  hour 
when  all  things  will  be  seen  in  their  true  light, 
and  appreciated  according  to    their  intrinsic 
value  7  We  shall  then  feel  in  its  full  force  how 
often  we  neglected  what  we  knew  to  be  our 
duty,  shunned  what  we  were  aware  was  our  in- 
terest,  and  declined  what  we  yet  believed  would 
add  to  our  happiness;  while,   with  perverted 
energy,  we  eagerly  pursued  what  wc  had  reason 
to  think  was  contrary  to  our  interest,  duty,  and 
happiness.   But  excuses  satisfy  us  now,  to  which 
we  shall  not  then  give  the  hearing  for  a  mo- 
ment   The  thin  disguise  which  the  illusion  of 
the  senses  now  casts  over  vanity,  sloth,  and 
error,  will  then  be  as  little  efficient  as  consola- 
tory. 

He  who  carefully  governs  his  mind  will  con. 
seientiously  regulate  his  time.  To  him  who 
thus  accurately  distributes  it,  who  appropriates 
the  hour  to  its  due  employment,  life  will  never 
seem  tedious,  yet  counted  by  this  moral  arith- 
metic it  will  be  really  long.  If  wc  compute  our 
time  as  critically  as  our  other  possessions ;  if 
we  assign  its  proportions  to  its  duties,  thoutrh 
the  divisions  will  then  be  so  fully  occupied  tliat 
thev  will  never  drag,  yet  the  aggregate  sum 
will  be  i(>und  sufficiently  long  (br  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  lite  is  destined. 

It  is  not  a  little  absurd  that  they  who  most 
wish  to  abolish  time  would  be  the  least  willing 
to  abridge  life.  Bat  is  it  not  unreasonable  to 
endeavour  to  annihifate  the  parcels  of  which  life 
is  composed,  and  at  ihe  same  time  to  have  a 
dread  of  shrinking  the  stock  7  They  who  most 
pathetically  lament  the  want  of  time,  are  either  | 
persons  who  plunge  themselves  into  unnecessary 
concerns,  or  thow?  who  manage  them  ill,  or 
those  who  do  nothing.  The  first  create  the  de- 
ficienc^  they  deplore ;  ttie  second  do  not  so  much 
want  time  as  arrangement;  the  last,  like  brute 
animals  laden  with  gold,  groan  under  the 
weight  of  a  treasure  of  which  they  make  no  use, 
and  do  not  know  the  value. 
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They  will  never  make  e  liffat  we  ef  liai 
who  turn  it  over  lo  ehaaee,  whe  Im  vttni 
any  deAnita  scheme  fixr  ite  empiuyent,  er  ^ 
fixed  object  lor  its  end.  Soeh  deedtety  hi^i 
will  be  carried  away  by  every  trille  that  liribi 
the  senses,  or  any  whim  tbml  niaee  the  ' 
nation.  They  who  live  witboat  any 
point  in  view,  can  have  no  legulai 
the  steps  which  lead  to  it. 

But  though  in  order  to  prevent  eaBlbM,|i 
animate  torpor,  and  lane  irregolaiily,  it  ■ 
always  a  duty  to  ibrra  a  plan ;  <wTaiiii  wM 
arise  when  it  may  he  a  higner  doty  to  bfufc  k 
Both  ourselves  and  our  plaiDa  moat  ever  be  km 
subject  to  the  will  of  a  hirher  power.  Thrt  ■ 
an  ilKregulated  mind  wnidi  wean  lUh  aeay 
without  any  settled  scheme  of  action :  thai  ■■ 
little  mind  which  makaa  ilaelf  a  alave  tamf 
preconceived  rule,  when  a  more  imperalivedi^ 
may  arise  to  demand  ita  infraetion.  rriiriilia 
may  call  us  to  some  work  daring  the  day  whiA 
we  did  not  foresee  in  the  morning.  jBnb  i 
good  design  must  be  relinqniahed  to  make  wiy 
for  a  better,  nor  must  we  saeriBoe  a  useful  Isi 
favourite  project,  nor  must  we  ecioule  to  » 
nounce  our  inclinations  at  the  call  of  doijcr  if 
necessity,  fer  God  lovea  a  cheerful  doer  a»  erf 
as  a  *  cheerful  giver.* 

In  our  use  oT  time  we  frequently  praebss  t 
delusion  which  cheats  ua  of  no  inriiinsiriMdih 
portion  of  its    actual    enjoyment    Ilia  ew 
escapes  us  while  we  are  settling  fatore  poiMi 
not  only  of  business,  of  eaae,  or  of  ptonarf^  kg 
of  benevolence,  of  generosity,  of  piety.    Thm 
imaginary  points    to    which    we   impatiaodf 
stretch  forward  in  idea,  we  fix  at  sneceaaive  bit 
distant  intervals,  endeavouring'  by  the  rapid 
march  of  a  hurrying  imagination  lo  annihilBk 
the  intervening  spaces.    One  great  evil  of  rack. 
oning  too  absolutely  on  marked  periods  whiek 
may  never  arrive,  is,  that,  by  this  abaorptiooof 
the  mind,  we  neglect  present  dutiea  in  the  aali- 
cipation  of  events  not  cmly  remote  but  aaov. 
tain.     Even  if  the  anticipated  period  does  ar- 
rive, it  is  not  always  applied  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  wai  pledged ;  and  the  event  whieh  was 
to  ftel  the  full  weight  of  our  interftrenee  and 
commanding  influenec,  when  it  has  token  plus, 
sinks  into  the  undistinguished   maaa  of  lims 
and  circurastonces.    The  point  which  we  once 
thought,  if  it  ever  could  be  atUined,  would  sap. 
ply  abundant  matter,  not  only  for  present  dotf 
or   pleasure,   but   for   delightful   retrospectiaa, 
loses  itself,  as  we  mingle  with  it,  in  the  eoa. 
mon  heap  of  forgotten  things  ;  and  as  we  reesds 
from  it,  merges  in  the  dim  obscure  of  faded  re. 
collections.     Having  arrived  at  the  era,  instssd 
of  seizing  on  that /)rsseiii  so  impatiently  dasirsd 
while  it  was  futorf,  wc  again  aend  onr  imagiai- 
tions  out  to  fresh  distonees  in  search  of  nedi 
deceits.     While  we  are  pushing  it  on  to  objeek 
still  more  remote,  the  large  uncalculaled  spaees 
of  comfort  and  peace,  or  of  languor  and  diseon. 
tent,  which  fill  the  chasm,  aud  which  we  sesres- 
ly  think  worth  taking  into  the  acconnt,  auks  ap 
far  tlifi  greater  part  of  life. 

All  this  would  be  only  foolish,  and  woold 
hardly  deserve  a  harsher  name,  if  theae  large 
uncultivated  wastes,  these  barren  infotslicia. 
these  neglected  subdivision^   had  not  all  sf 
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mn  imperious  demands  of  their  owii^4f  Uioy 
ere  not  to  be  as  rigorously  accounted  for,  as 
•  vifid  spots  and  shining  prospects  which 
omise  so  much  and  produco  so  liitlc. 
Let  as  not  then  compute  time  by  particular 
iriods  or  signal  events.  Let  us  not  content 
irselves  with  putting  our  festal  days  only  into 

0  calendar,  but  remember  that  from  the  hour 
ben  reason  begins  to  operate,  lo  the  hour  in 
hieh  it  shall  be  extinguished,  every  particle  of 
iw  ie  valoablo ;  that  no  day  can  be  insignifi. 
At,  when  e\'ery  day  is  to  be  accounted  for ; 
at  etch  one  possesses  weight  and  importance, 
cause  of  each  the  retribution  is  to  be  received. 

1  the  ptospect  ilioreforc  of  our  coming  time, 
;  IM  luit  make  great  leaps  from  the  expectation 

the  occurrence;  but  bearing  in  mind  that 
mix  oonoerns  make  up  the  larger  share  of  life, 
aa  aim  to  ezecuto  well  those  which  lie  more 
madiately  before  us.  For  the  instant  occa- 
n  we  have  life  and  time  in  hand,  for  that  which 
(voapective,  wc  may  no  longer  be  in  poMes- 
o  of  either :  and  it  is  an  argument  of  no  small 
imcy,  that  he  who  devotes  time  to  its  best 
rposea,  secures  eternity  for  its  best  enjoy- 
nta. 

But  we  are  guilty  of  the  strange  inconsistency 
being  most  prodigal  of  what  wo  best  love,  and 
throwing  away  what  wo  most  fear  to  lose, 
It  time  of  which  life  is  made  up.    If  God  does 
t  give  OS  a  short  time,  we  can  contrive  to 
kke  it  short  *by  this  wretched  husbandry.    It 
not  ao  much  mdigence  of  time  as  a  prodigali* 
in  the  waste  of  it,  that  prevente  life  from 
awering  all  the  ends  for  which  it  is  given. 
IW  things  make  us  ro  independent  of  the  wurld 
the  prodent  disposition  of  this  precious  arti- 
u     It  delivers  people  from  hanging  on  the 
arity  of  others  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
very  of  their  own  c»mpany.    Wo  should  not 
ly  be  careful  not  to  waste  our  own  time,  but 
it  others  do  not  rob  us  of  it — The  distinction 
crime  between  *  stealing  our  purse*  and  *  steal- 
f  our  good  namo*  has  been  beautifully  con- 
ated.     That  the  purse  is  *  trash*  is  a  sonti- 
iBt  echoed  by  many  who  yet  set  no  small  va- 
the  trash  so  liberally  condemned  ;  while 
iter  of  his  own,  or  the  pilferer  of  another's 
le,  eacapea  a  censure  which  he  ought  more 
ivily  to  incur.     It  is  a  felony  for  which  no 
entanoe  can  make  restitution,  the  commodity 
ng  not  only  invaluable  but  irrecoverable, 
considerable  evil,  with  respect  (o  the  economy 
ime«  arises  from  an  error  which  infects  some 
ida  of  a  superior  cast — a  notion  that  contempt 
order  and  custom  are  indications  of  genius, 
t  great  minds  cannot  be  tied  to  times,  nor  en- 
reid  by  seasons.     They  value  themselves  on 
ag  ajratomatic  only  in  their  disdain  of  method, 
being  regular  in  nothing  but  irreirularity  ; 
b   thorn  accident  gives  the  law  to  action. 
sy  pride  themselves  in  not  despatching  busi- 
a  bat  poetponing  it,  and  this  in  order  to  show  j 
h  what  ability  they  can  retrieve  time  to  which  i 
y  are  always  in  arrears.     From  this  vanity  - 
intimating  that  they  can  execute  in  hours  ! 
Bt  ooata  slower  souls  days  or  weeks,  the  most 
aaing  bosincss  is  deferred  to  some  indefinite 
iod,  and  datiee  thus  postponed  are  not  seldom 
itted. 
IToi.  JJ.  A' 


The  same  cnnfidcnco  in  his  own  powers  which 
leads  a  young  man  of  genius  to  believe  he  can 
catch  knowledge  by  intuition,  see  every  thing  at 
a  glance,  and  comprehend  every  thing  in  a  mo- 
ment, tempts  him  to  put  off  that  uinment.  But 
if  such  wonders  are  really  to  be  achieved  with- 
out the  old  ingredients,  time  and  study,  what 
might  he  not  expect  would  be  accomiilished  with 
their  assistenco.  Those  who  aro  now  marvels 
would  then  bo  miracles  !  The  too  common  eon 
sequence  of  this  impatience  of  application,  is  to 
affect  to  despise  whatever  knowledge  requires 
time  to  attein,  and  to  consider  whatever  de- 
mands industry  to  acquire,  as  not  worth  ac- 
quiring. 

Nor  is  this  error  monopolized  by  talents.  We 
have  known  some,  who,  having  no  other  evi. 
denco  of  genius  to  produce,  never  failed  to  be 
un punctual.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  more  in- 
tellectual, seeing  their  province  thus  invsdcd  by 
dunces,  do  not  become  regolsr  through  mere 
contempt  of  their  iraitetors,  and  abandon  the 
abuse  of  lime  to  thoae  who  know  not  how  to 
spend  it  wisely. 

Christianity  is  a  social  principle.  He  who  has 
discovered  the  nse  of  time,  and  consequently  the 
vslue  of  eternity,  cannot  but  beeolicitous  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  one, 
indeed,  is  indicative  of  the  other.  But  this  good, 
like  every  other,  is  not  without  ite  dangers.  We 
cannot  essentially  benefit  people  without  asso- 
ciating with  them,  without  rendering  ourselvee 
agreeable  to  them.  But  in  so  doing  we  should 
ever  recollect  that  we  may  seek  to  please  till  we 
tbrget  to  serve  them,  we  may  soflen  strong  truths 
tu  render  them  more  palatable  till  we  come  gra^ 
dually  less  to  recommend  /Aem,  than  ourseh'cs. 
In  the  spirit  of  friendly  accommodation  we  may 
insensibly  lower  the  standard  of  religion,  with  a 
view  to  make  ourselves  more  agreeable,  and  may 
deceive  in  order  to  conciliate. 

Or  wc  may  fall  into  another  error.    Wc  may 
begin  at  the  wrong  end.     Wc  may  censure  the 
wrong  practice  without  any  reference  to  tho 
principle,  or  we  may  suit  our  counsels,  not  to 
the  wants,  but  to  the  taste,  of  our  friend.     In 
our  endeavours  to  promote  the  good  of  others, 
we  should  be  careful  to  find  out  the  pointe  in 
which  they  are  most  deficient.     If  their  error 
be  ignorance  of  Scripture,  if  worldlincss,  if  pre- 
iudice,  if  a  general  disinclination  to  seriousness, 
if  a  blind  respect  for  religion,  joined  to  an  un- 
acquaintedness  with  its  doctrines  ;  in  each  case, 
a  very  different  mode  of  conduct  will  be  requi- 
site.    In  each,  in   all,  wc  should,  indeed,  with 
the  utmost  fairness,  lay  o|)on  tho  whole  scheme 
of  Christianity,  neither  concenling  its  difficul- 
ties, its  humbling  requisitions,  nor  the  self-de- 
nials it  imposes.     But  at  tho  same  time,  if  we 
suspect  any  one  truth  to  be  particularly  revolt- 
ing to  them,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  approach 
this  truth  gradually  through  others,  from  which 
they  are  less  avcrye,  than,  by  forcing  its  intro* 
ductinn  at  the  outset,  shut  up  the  way  to  farther 
progress.     Every  doctrine  should  be  nnfi>lded 
gradually,  judiriou:<ly,  lempcratrly,  not  insisting 
on  any  points  that  are  not  clearly  scriptural,  nor 
on  any  that  admit  of  doubtful  disputation,  nor 
on  many  points  at  a  time ;  and,  above  all,  on 
none  unseasonably,  or  unceasingly. 
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This  habit  of  turnings  time  to  Account,  by  en- 
oeaTourinff  to  be  useful  to  others,  will,  if  con- 
ducted wiUi  mildnestt,  and  exercised  with  Chris- 
tian humilitj,  be  eminently  beneficial  to  our- 
■elyes.  It  will  set  us  on  a  cloeer  examination 
of  the  truths  we  Bug^cal;  and  in  contending 
with  blindness  and  self- sufBcicncy,  we  shall  find 
a  wholesome  exercise  for  our  own  patience  and 
moderation.  It  may  remind  us,  that  we  were 
once,  perhaps  in  the  same  state-  Above  all,  it 
will  put  us  on  a  more  strict  watchfulness  over 
our  own  hearts  and  lives,  lest  we  should  be  adopt. 
iag  one  set  oC  principles  for  our  conversation, 
and  another  for  our  conduct.  It  will  induce  the 
necessity  of  a  more  exact  consistency,  as  they, 
to  whom  we  are  counsellors,  will  not  be  bacK- 
ward,  if  we  furnish  them  with  the  least  ground, 
to  be  our  censurers. 

And  here  I  would  afToctionately  suggest  to 
my  numerous  amiable  young  friends,  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  to  Uieirown  minds  from  turning  a 
oertain  portion  of  their  time  to  tlie  personal  m- 
tftruction  of  the  poor,  for  which  so  wide  a  field 
is  just  now  providentially  opened.  In  commu- 
nioating  the  elements  of  religious  knowledge — 
in  numberless  repetitions  of  the  same  plain 
truths — in  being  obliged  to  begin  a(;ain  the  sim- 
ple document  which  they  fancied  they  had  long 
■go  impressed — in  the  humbling  necessity  of 
lowerinjf  their  ideas,  and  debasing  their  lan- 
guage, m  order  to  make  themselves  intelligible 
— inthe  forbearance  which  dulness  of  intellect, 
penrerseness  of  temper,  and  ingratitude  demand, 
they  may  gain  some  proficiency  thcmselvcn,  even 
where  their  success  with  others  is  least  encou- 
raging. 

But  to  whatever  account  we  turn  our  time 
with  respect  to  others,  the  first  object  of  its  right 
employment  is  with  ourselves  ;  and  this  not  only 
in  discharging  those  exercises  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue, which  are  too  obvious  and  too  generally  ac- 
knowledged, to  require  to  be  specified  ;  but,  in 
attending  to  the  secret  dispositions  of  the  mind, 
in  order  to  sHCcrtain  its  real  character.  We  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  wc  can  judge  of  its  state 
by  the  thoughts  which  are  n.ecossarily  suggest- 
ed  by  any  sctual  business,  or  any  pressing  ob- 
ject, such  thoughts  being  the  proper  demand  of 
the  occasion,  and  not  any  certain  indication  of 
our  abiding  slate  and  habitual  temper. — But  by 
watching  the  nature  and  tendency  of  our  spon. 
taneous  thought!),  we  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
determine  on  the  character  of  our  minds ;  their 
voluntary  thoughts  and  unprompted  feelings, 
being  the  streams  which  indicate  the  fountain 
whence  they  flow. — The  heart  is  that  perennial 
spring ;  for,  whether  grace  or  nature  supply  the 
current,  the  fountnin  is  inexhaustible.  In  either 
case,  the  more  abundantly  it  flows,  the  more 
constantly  its  waste  is  fo.d  by  fresh  supplies ; 
expense,  instead  of  oxliaustiiig,  augments  the 
stream,  whether  the  H«.iurce  from  earth  supply 
worldly  thoughts,  or  that  from  above  such  as  are 
heavenly.  Thoughts  determine  on  the  charac 
ter  :  as  the  man  thinkrth  so  i$  he. 

What  a  scone  will  open  upon  us,  when,  from 
our  eternal  state,  wc  shall  look  back  on  the  use 
we  bavo  maae  of  time  !  What  a  revolution  will 
be  wrought  in  our  opinions !  What  a  contrast 
will  be  exhibited,  when  w«  ahall  tako  ^ckar  ro- 


troepect  of  all  we  have  done.  And  all  we«|fai 
to  have  done !  And  shaU  we,  then,  pniat  iht 
inspection  to  an  nnccrlain  period,  to  a  pem^ 
when  we  can  neitlier  repent  to  any  porpncli 
what  was  wrong,  nor  begin  to  d|o  what  we  Ail 
then  perceive  would  have  been  right  ?  LcllhMB 
frequent  meditations  on  deeth,  lead  na  to  idkct 
what  the  feelioga  of  a  dying  bed  will  be.  Ut 
us  think  now  what  will  then  be  the  renew  of 
riches  mis-spent,  of  talenta  neglected  or  panut. 
ed,  of  influence  abased,  of  learning  minpffi^ 
of  time  misemployed !  To  entertain  ttmm 
thoughts  of  d6ath  now,  ia  the  moit  liUy  » 
thod  for  rectifying  tempera,  for  oonqoer iiy  |» 
pensities,  for  establishing  principlea,  ftr  confra 
ing  habits,  of  which  we  shall  then  feel  the  tm- 
sequences ;  for  relinquishing  enterpriaei  ui 
pursuits,  for  Uie  saccesa  of  which  we  may  Ika 
be  as  much  afflicted,  as  we  should  now  k  tt 
their  defeat. 

He  who  cannot  find  time  to  oonsnlt  his  HUi, 
will  find,  one  day,  that  he  has  time  to  be  tick; 
he  who  has  no  time  to  pray,  must  find  tint  Is 
die.  He  who  can  find  no  time  to  reflect,  is  oHt 
likely  to  find  time  to  sin  ;  he  who  cannot  Bti 
time  for  repentance,  will  find  an  eternity  mi 
repentance  will  be  of  no  avail.  Let  m, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  i 
ly  reflect,  under  what  law  we  came  into  Ibi 
world  :  '  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  onee  tadie, 
and,  afler  death,  the  juogment.*  le  it  not  obvi. 
ous,  then,  that  the  design  of  life  is  to  piepnt 
for  judgment ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  «■ 
employ  time  well,  we  make  inunortalitj  happy  f 


CHAP.   IX. 
Or  Charily. 

In  that  general  use  of  the  talents,  toggestifl 
in  the  parable,  there  is  also  a  partieoJar  voeatioa 
on  the  exercise  of  which,  every  man  most  eqoi. 
tably  determine.  Each  is  particularly  called 
upon  to  acquit  himself  of  that  more  immediile 
duty,  for  the  practice  of  which,  God  has  gina 
special  endowments  and  opportunity.  Oar  Mi- 
kor  requires  the  specific  exercise  of  tlie  specific 
talent.  The  nature  of  the  gi  A  points  out  the  m- 
ture  of  the  requisition.  The  use  of  endowment 
is  a  peculiar  debt,  a  marked  obligation,  l^ii 
is  not  a  gil\  confounded  with  the  mass  &C  hu 
jrifU,  but  one  by  which  God  designs  to  be,  fay  tint 
individual,  mure  remarkably  glorified. 

But  charity  is  a  virtue  of  all  times  and  tU 
places.  It  is  not  so  mucli  au  independent  grace 
in  itself,  as  an  energy,  which  gives  the  last  touch 
and  highest  finish  to  every  other,  and  resolfM 
them  all  into  one  com  moii  principle.  It  is  calM 
*  the  very  bond  of  pcrfectnes3,*  not  only  becanis 
it  unites  us  to  (^od,  our  ultiniato  perfection,  bet 
because  it  ties  all  the  other  virtues  together,  and 
refers  tiiem  thus  concatenated,  to  Him,  their 
common  source  and  centre. 

St  Peter  having  given  a  pressing  exhortation 
to  many  exalted  duties,  finishes  by  ascribing  to 
charity  this  emphatical  superiority  ;  *  A&see  all 
thitifft,  have  fervent  charity.*  It  is,  indeed,  the 
prolific  principle  of  all  duty :  a  confluenee  of 
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•vvwy  Ihinf  thit  is  lovely  and  amiable:  tlio 
ibunUin  from  which  all  excellences  flow,  the 
•txeam  in  which  they  all  meet  It  in  not  sab- 
J«cC  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  passion  or  partiality 
•^it  IS  true  christian  sympathy.  It  is  tender 
witiuMit  weakness ;  it  does  not  arise  from  that 
aoDStikntional  sofbiess  which  may  be  rather  in. 
firmity  than  Tirtue.  It  it  the  atfection  of  tho 
Goapei ;  a  love  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  Rciprocany  oommnnicated  among  his  gc- 
naiiie  feUowert. 

Charily  comprehends  an  indefinitely  wide 
■phtro,  both  in  feeling  and  doing.  According 
to  the  arrangement  of  St  Paal,  in  his  beautiful 
peraoDification  of  this  grace,*  she  may  be  said 
to  embrace  almost  the  whole  scheme  of  religious, 
peraooal,  and  social  duty.  *  Pnticnt  and  kind,* 
wHm  doea  not  wait  to  be  solicited  to  acts  of  be. 
Bifnhy,  she  seiies  the  occasion — she  does  more, 
•he  watches  for  it  She  *  endures*  evils,  but  in. 
flicte  none ;  she  docs  not  select  her  trials,  but 
*bean  all  tilings.*  Though  *shc  believes  all 
tjunfVi'  y6t  she  exercises  her  hope  without  re. 
linqaiahing  her  prudence ;  sometimes,  'where 
eoBTietion  forbids  her  thinking  favourably,  oven 
then  it  does  not  prevent  *  her  hoping  all  things.' 
flbe  snbdues  *  vaunting,*  conquers  the  swellings 
ef  nuolenco,  and  the  intractableness  of  pride. 
Not  only  *  she  envieth  not,*  not  only  she  disal. 
lawu  the  injostice  of  desiring  what  is  another's, 
hat  by  a  noble  disdain  of  selfishness,  she  oven 
*  aeeketh  not  her  own.*  Her  disinterestedness 
atira  har  np  to  the  perpetual  rooting  out  that 
principle  wrought  by  nature  into  the  coustitu. 
lion  of  the  eoul.  So  far  from  thinking  it  a  proof 
of  spirit  to  resent  injuries,  she  is  not  *  easily 
provoked*  by  them.  She  smooths  the  fierceness 
of  the  irraacible,  and  corrects  the  acrimony  of 
the  evil-tempered.  She  not  only  docs  not  per. 
petrate,  but  'she  thinketh  no  evil.*  She  has 
Iband  a  shorter  way  of  becoming  rich  than  ava- 
rice aver  invented,  for  charity  makes  another's 
floods  her  own  by  a  simple  process ;  without 
fliepossessing  the  proprietor,  she  rejoices  so 
mncfa  in  another's  prosperity  that  it  becomes 
hers,  because  it  is  his. 

Here  we  see  that  the  Apostle  places  charity 
not  only  before  all  the  virtues  which  he  thus 
graoefnlly  marshals,  before  qualities  the  mont 
moral,  gifts  the  roost  spiritual,  attainments  the 
most  intellectual,  but  he  actually  degrades  these 
last  in  the  comparison ;  ho  does  not  barely  lower 
their  value,  he  annihilates  it.  Without  this 
principle  of  life,  this  soul  of  duty,  this  essence 
of  goodness,  they  are  not  only  little,  they  are 
nothing.  Without  charity,  possessions,  talents, 
exertKNiB  are  all  fruitless.  They  are  of  no  value 
in  tho  sight  of  God :  tliey  are  of  no  efficacy  to 
oar  salvation.  Charity  alone  sanctifies  our  of- 
lerings,  recommends  our  prayers,  and  makes 
oar  vary  praises  acceptable. 

And  thongh  nothing  is  formally  efficacious 
bat  tha  blood  and  merits  of  Christ,  yet  charity, 
as  a  divine  grace,  and  one  that  will  never  cease, 
shows  that  our  intrrest  in  him,  and  union  with 
him,  are  real  and  genuine. 

But  to  descend  to  the  particulars  of  charity, 
and  apply  the  different  branches  of  it  to  the 
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1  common  purposes  of  life. — Whenever  we  are 
promoting  the  good  of  mankind,  cither  by  assist- 
mg  public  institutions,  or  relieving  individuals, 
we  are  obviously  helping  on  the  cause  of  cha- 
rity ;  and,  when  we  cannot  cflTcetivoly  assist  the 
work,  we  may  exercise  the  principle :  we  may 
pray  for  the  happiness  whicli  wo  cannot  confer, 
und  rejoice  in  every  addition  to  the  general  good 
towards  which  wc  cannot  contribute.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  purse  may  sometimes  be  open 
where  the  heart  is  shut.  And  it  is  perhaps  a 
more  rorc  and  a  higher  virtue  to  exercise  .for- 
bearance towards  the  faults  and  to  put  a  candid 
construction  on  the  actions  of  others,  than  to 
supply  their  wants,  or  promote  their  temporal 
interests,  fiut  whether  candour  in  judging  or 
liberality  in  giving,  be  the  virtue  in  exercise,  by 
the  adoption  of  each  as  a  law,  and  Uie  practice 
of  both  on  tho  ground  of  conformity  to  the  Di- 
vine will,  wo  shnll  acquire  such  a  habit  o^  exer- 
cising tho  kind  aficctions,  that  what  was  adopt- 
ed  as  a  principle  will  be  established  into  a  plea- 
sure  ;  what  was  a  force  upon  nature,  wili  .ilmost 
grow  into  a  part  of  it;  obligation  will  become 
choice,  law  impulse,  duty  necessity  ;  tha  energy 
will  become  so  powerful,  that  the  heart  will  ija- 
voluntarily  spring  to  the  perfbrniancc ;  indo- 
lence,  selfishness,  trouble,  inconvenience,  will 
vanish  under  the  vigorous  operation  of  a  habit 
whose  motive  is  genuine  Christianity. 

One  Christian  grace  is  never  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  another,  nor  is  it  perfect,  unless  it 
promotes  that  other.  This  charity  enjoys  ab- 
stinently that  she  may  give  liberally.  While 
she  restrains  every  wrong  inclination,  she  sti- 
mulatcs  us  to  such  as  are  right.  She  is  never 
a  solitary  quality,  but  is  inseparably  linked  with 
truth  and  equity.  She  leads  us  perpetually  to 
examine  our  means,  dispositions,  and  opportu- 
nities, and  to  exert  their  combined  force  for  the 
promotion  of  the  greatest  possible  good.  She 
teaches  us  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  others 
as  well  as  to  their  necessities.  She  converts 
small  kindnesses  into  great  ones,  by  doing  them 
with  reference  to  God;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the 
worth,  as  the  temper,  which  will  render  them 
acceptable  to  Him. 

We  must  not  judge  of  our  charity  by  single 
nets  and  particular  instances,  for  they  are  not 
always  good  men  who  do  good  things,  but  by 
our  general  tendencies  and  propensities.  We 
must  strive  afler  an  uniformity  in  our  charity — 
examine  whether  it  bo  equable,  steady,  volunta- 
ry, and  not  a  charity  of  times,  and  seasons,  and 
humours.  If  we  are  as  unkind  and  illiberal  in 
one  instance,  as  wc  are  profuse  in  another,  when 
the  demand  is  equal,  and  we  have  both  the 
choice  and  the  means,  whatever  we  may  be,  we 
are  not  charitable. 

Though  charity,  as  wc  have  already  observed, 
is  a  quality  of  universal  application,  and  by  no 
means  limited  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
alms-giving,  yet,  not  to  allow  a  due,  that  is,  a 
high  rank  and  station  to  those  works  of  benevo- 
lence, to  which  our  Ked(?emer  gives  so  conspi- 
cuous a  place  in  his  exhibition  of  the  scrutiny 
at  tho  general  judgment,  would  lie  miflaking 
tho  genius  of  Christianity,  would  be  departing 
from  the  practice  and  the  principles  of  ite 
Founder  ;  it  would  Vie  ^Tox^eXWiv^  \\a  VCv^  ^\%^ 
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xiity  he  conferred  on  this  j^race,  when  lie  de. 
dared  that  he  should  consider  tlio  smallest  work 
of  love  done  to  the  least  of  his  followers  for  hu 
sake  as  done  to  himself. 

This  pecuniary  charity  is  not  to  bo  limited  to 
our  particular  connexions — must  not  be  conSoed 
to  unfounded  attachments,  to  party-favourites. 
It  must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  justice.  We 
roust  not  do  a  little  good  to  one  which  may  in- 
volve  a  greater  injury  to  another :  yet  though 
we  shouuLkeep  our  heart  always  open,  and  our 
feelings  alive  to  the  general  benefit,  still,  as  our 
power  must  be  inevitably  contracted,  whatever 
right  others  may  have  to  our  beneficence,  local 
circumstances,  natural  expectations,  and  press, 
ing  necessity,  confer  the  more  immediate  claim. 
The  moit  immediate  is  that  of  *  the  houschokl 
of  faith.* 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  in  inquiring  into 
the  duties  of  charity,  wn  must  overlook  the  use 
to  be  made  of  riches,  on^  of  the  talents  implied 
in  the  parable.  The  application  of  money,  whe- 
ther *  kept  by  its  owners  to  their  hurt,*  or  squsn. 
dered  to  their  destruction,  will  equally  bo  made 
the  subject  of  final  investigation.  Lord  Baeon*8 
remark,  that  *  riches,  when  kept  in  a  heap,  are 
dorrupt  like  a  dunghill,  but  when  spread  abroad, 
diffuse  beauty  and  fertility,*  has  been  more  ad- 
mired than  acted  upon.  All  the  fine  sentences 
that  have  been  pelted  at  the  head  of  covetousness 
have  probably  never  reformed  one  miser ;  nor 
have  tlie  most  pointed  aphorisms,  not  divinely  di- 
rected, efer  taught  the  luxurious  the  true  use 
of  money.  Happily  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
so  generally  disposed  to  acts  of  beneficence,  that 
there  never  was  a  period  which  less  imposed 
the  necessity  to  press  the  duty,  to  enforce  the 
practice,  or  to  point  out  tlie  objects.  A  thou- 
sand new  channels  are  opened,  yet  the  old  ones 
are  not  dried  up;  the  streams  flow  in  abun- 
dance, as  if  fed  by  a  perennial  fountain. 

Ijet  not  any  one,  however,  intrench  himself 
in  the  supposed  security  of  surrounding  good- 
ness. Let  not  any  take  cofnfurt  that  he  lives  in 
an  age  of  charity,  if  he  himself  is  not  charita- 
ble. We  are  not  benevolent  by  contact  or  in- 
fection, or  by  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  cha- 
rity. Yet  who  has  not  heard  persons  exultingly 
boast  of  this  noble  characteristic  of  the  age,  who 
are  by  no  moans  remarkable  for  contributing 
their  own  contingent  towards  establishinfr  its 
character?  Probably  many  a  man  gloried  in 
the  valour  of  his  country,  and  exulted  in  the 
pride  of  being  an  Rnj^linhman,  aAer  the  battles 
of  Trafalgar  and  Salamanca,  who,  had  ho  been 
sent  into  the  action  would  have  been  shot  for 
cowardice. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  ready  eye  discharge  its 
kindly  sltowers  at  a  talc  of  woe,  and  the  frugal 
sentimentalist  comfort  himself  that  his  tearshad 
paid  more  cheaply  the  debt  of  bcnnvnltMice,  for 
which  his  purse  had  been  solicited.  The  Author, 
many  years  ago,  made  one  in  a  parly  of  friends : 
an  expected  guest,  who  was  raMier  late,  at 
length  came  in ;  she  was  in  great  ngitatinn« 
having  been  detained  on  tlie  ro.!!]  by  a  dreadful 
fire  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  poor  family, 
who  were  gone  to  bed,  had  been  with  difficulty 
awakened.  The  mother  had  escaped  by  throw- 
ing  herself  from  •.  two  ^u  oC  ftUita  Vuido^ 


into  the  itraet  She  then  noolkclAd,  tW « 
her  extreme  terror,  she  had  left  fatr  AUh- 
hind  in  bed.  To  the  ■■toniahnMBt  of  eH  |r. 
sent,  she  rushed  back  through  the  fbaui  td 
to  the  general  joy,  sooo  appeared  with  tfai  ah|l 
alivo  in  her  arms.  While  she  waa  expiiaa| 
her  gratitude,  the  light  of  the  lampa  ftU  «•  jb 
face,  and  she  perceived,  lo  her  inezpreanlltks. 
ror,  that  she  had  saved  the  cfaUd  of  aiwditreD. 
man — her  own  had  perished.  It  may  be  m^ 
gined  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  oobw. 
A  subscription  was  iostajitlj  began.  AJHi|| 
every  one  had  liberally  contribnted,  vkai 
nobleman,  who  could  have  hoaght  tlie  «|ih 
party,  turning  to  the  writer  of  these  pagei^ai^ 
*  Madam,  I  will  give  joii,*  every  espMliaf  qi 
was  turned  to  the  peer,  knowing  him  to  bei^ 
used  to  the  giving  mood,  the  pereon  arfditi^ 
joyfully  held  out  her  hand,  bat  drew  it  backs 
his  coolly  saying,  *  I  will  give  yoa  IhisaflWw 
incident  for  tlie  subject  of  joor  next  tx§gij: 
Sonr.o  will  read  this  passage,  who  were 
on  the  occasion. 

But  since  neither  the  logie  nor  the 
of  the  writer,  were  she  so  neppj  as  to 
cither,  is  likely  to  make  the  *  churl  Ubeiil,'  • 
to  stir  up  the  vain  or  the  volaptuona  is  a  htm 
ficence  which  shall  bear  any  fair  proportMi  li 
the  costly  maintenance  of  their  luxniy  or'^'^ 
vanity,  the  slight  observations  whidi 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  boantiful  giver,  a 
acter,  blessed  be  God  as  common  as  it  is 
ble.  *  To  the  act  it  is  unnecessary  to 
him  ;  to  the  motive  he  cannot  too  caiefidlf  hd 
This  is  the  more  requisite,  as,  in  an  age  i 
which  more  excellent  charity  sermoas  aie  •■ 
nually  preached  than  ever  were  delivered 
the  establishment  of  Christianity — that 
alone,  of  all  the  religions  in  the  world,  evw 
charitable  foundations  a  part  of  its  i 
we  now  and  then  meet  with  one  which  smh 
to  invert  the  principle,  and  to  put  the  poiaC  fir 
the  base.  It  is  with  diffidence  we  pat  fee  q8e»> 
tion,  dreading  to  be  suspected  of  indo]|tng  i 
spirit  of  censure  where  we  would  wish  to  oner 
unqualified  commendation ;  but  dowenotoBv 
and  then  hear  assigned  to  almsgiving,  nay  » 
signed  to  the  individual  contribution  fbr  wnidi 
the  well  intentioned  preacher  is  eloqaBBtly 
pleading,  a  merit  so  vast,  that  it  would  nan  to 
supply  the  absence  of  all  other  merits ;  a  merit 
which  would  almost  induce  one  to  befiete  ibit 
a  more  than  ordinary  contribation  to  the  pfaM 
would  prove  a  golden  key,  to  stand  in  Ail  rtsat, 
who  *  has  opened  the  kingdom  of  hcavaa  loiE 
believers  7* 

To  explain  my  meaning  by  an  ezampb;— h 
the  temple  of  Him  who  gave  his  Son  lo^io 
atone  fbr  the  sins  of  the  world,  I  onee  httii, 
and  from  no  moan  authority.  Charity  calM  Af 
atoning  virtvt  of  iht  age.  To  have  termed  it 
the  prevailing,  the  dbtinguishing,  the  moit  ami- 
able characteristic  of  the  age,  bad  beea  r^ht 
and  true.  But  when  I  found  it  thus  gravely 
proposed  as  an  expiation  fbr  sin,  I  «u  ready  to 
imagine  that  I  heard  the  excIaoMtiim  of  St 
Paul  tr>  his  Galatians — *  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so 
noon  removed  fVom  him  that  called  yea  OBtptbe 
grace  of  Chrirt  unto  another  GospeL* 

Vr«  ra^uL  readily  not  only  allow  ftr,  but  ad 
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re,  the  ardour  of  on  animated  preacher,  who, 
beliDf  hit  heart  expand  with  his  subject,  finds 
>t  ma  nmch  his  delight  as  his  duty  to  impart  to 
■very  bosom  the  tender  and  compassionate  sym- 
^thiM  with  which  his  ownoferflows;  and  it  is 
vith  reluctance  we  have  presumed  to  intimate 
Im  roetnints,  which  christian  piety  should  im- 
on  itaelf  in  not  overstating  even  a  christian 


CI" 


e  have  no  right  to  determine  on  the  propor- 
mnd  possibiuty  of  any  man*s  charity,  but 
principle  wo  may  determine ;  there  must 
■a  exhanstless  spring  in  the  heart,  even 
the  Christianas  means  will  not  admit  of  a 
pwi|wtusl  curreDt  Love  is  in  fact  that  motive 
prlooiple,  without  which  neither  faith,  nor  mys- 
IWMa,  nor  martyrdom,  no  nor  even  the  addition 
•f  the  eeeond  guinea  to  the  plate,  where  only 
«M  had  been  intended,  nor  giving  all  our  goods 
to  the  ^QOTi  will  profit  any  thing.  Where  this 
Vtal  apnit  ie  wanting,  the  most  ample  Imunty 
vill  DOl  reach  its  end ;  where  it  exists,  *  the  cup 
^eoM  water,*  shall  be  accepted.    Without  this 

S'matiDf  principle,  though  the  bounty  may 
lin  applaose,  may  influence  others,  may  do 
jjaudjind  promote  good,  yet  it  may  unhappily  fall 
mntt  of  (vomoting  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
ilver.  He  who  has  promised  to  render  to  every 
^Hi  aeeording  to  his  deeds,  knows  the  principle 
Wtha  deed,  and  has  never  promised  to  rccom. 
fhaaa  aaj  which  has  no  reference  to  himself. 
"  Vd  Delect  works  of  chariW,  not  to  be  largely 
~ial  in  the  performance  of'^them  according  to 
abiUty,  iMan  infallible  evidence  that  our 
ftariuns  offRty  mean  nothing.  On  the  other 
d,  to  depend  upon  them  as  what  is  to  bear  us 
in  oar  claims  for  heaven,  before  the  tribunal 
God,  is  to  offend  our  Maker  and  deceive  our 
aoola.  We  would  be  the  very  last  to  un- 
or  lo  discourage  charity,  but  is  it  dis. 
it  to  place  it  on  its  true  ground  ;  to 
that  we  may  build  an  hospital  without 
^Hritj*  aa  we  may  endow  a  church  without 
fttHijt  if  we  consider  the  one  as  an  expiation  for 
ifai,  or  the  other  as  a  substitution  for  holiness? 

Same  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  by  a  strange 
aelMelnaion,  to  swell  the  amount  of  their  cha. 
ritv,  by  tacking  to  it  extraneous  items  of  a  to- 
taUy  diatinct  character.  The  Author  was  for- 
UMrij  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  rank,  who 
thoQi^h  her  benevolence  was  suspected  to  bear 
no  proportion  to  tho  splendour  of  her  cstablish- 
meat,  waa  yet  rather  too  apt  to  make  her  boun. 
tiae  a  anbject  of  conversation.  Afler  enumerat- 
IM  the  Tar  ions  instances  of  her  beneficence  she 
oraB  eoncluded  by  saying,  *  notwithstanding  my 
lavfa  fiunily  I  give  all  this  in  charity  bendea  pay. 
tiy  tk€  poor  rates  ;*  thus  converting  a  compiilso- 
17  act,  to  which  aJl  are  equally  subject,  into  a 
^nntary  bounty. 

Onr  corruptions  are  so  liable  to  infect  even 
dbr  *  holy  things,*  that  we  should  be  vigilant  in 
ihia  beat  exercise  of  the  best  affections  of  the 
heart— «ffbctions  which  God,  when  he  gracious- 
ly converted  a  duty  into  a  delight,  ^avc  us,  in 
order,  by  a  pleasurable  feeling,  to  stir  us  up  to 
eompaiaion.  We  should  be  careful  that  the 
great  enemy  may  not  be  plotting  our  injury, 
efen  when  we  are  performing  actions  the  most 
hoetite  to  hia  intercete. 


As  there  is  not  a  more  lovely  virtue  in  the 
whole  C'hristian  code,  so  there  is  not  one  which ' 
more  imperatively  demands  our  attention  to  the 
spirit  with  which  we  cxerciNO  it,  and  the  tem- 
per with  which  wo  bear  the  disappointment 
sometimes  attending  our  best  designed  bounties. 
Though  charity  is  too  frequently  thrown  away 
on  those  who  receive  it,  it  is  ncvor  lost  on  the 
benefactor  if  *■  he  who  gives,  does  it  with  sim- 
plicity.*— When  the  bountiful  giver  cannot  find 
pleasure,  he  may  always  extract  good.  He  may 
reap  no  small  advantege  himself  from  that  libe- 
rality which  has  failed  to  confer  any.  He  may 
gain  benefit  from  the  disappointment  he  ex|ie- 
riences  in  the  unworthiness  of  the  object.  When 
the  project  ho  had  anxiously  formed  for  doing 
good  to  another  is  defeated  by  pervorseness,  or 
requited  by  ingratitude,  it  not  only  docs  not 
check  the  spring  of  bounty  in  the  real  Christian, 
but  it  calls  new  virtues  into  action.  The  exer- 
cise of  patience,  an  improvement  in  forbearance 
and  forgiveness,  a  stronger  conviction  that  we 
must  not  make  the  worthiness  of  the  object  the 
sole  measure  of  our  bounty,  are  well  worth  the 
money  we  have  spent  on  the  undeserving.  Per 
haps  too  the  reiterated  instances  how  little  good 
the  best  man  is  able  to  do  in  this  world,  may 
servo  to  wean  him  from  it,  and  be  an  additional 
inducement  for  looking  forward  to  a  better. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  relieve  our  neigh 
bour*s  wants,  than  to  bear  with  his  errors ;  the 
one  gratifies  onr  natural  feelings,  while  the 
other  offends  them  ;  the  most  difficult  as  well  aa 
the  most  sublime  branch  of  charity,  therefore, 
is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is  the  love  of  our 
enemies.  It  is  a  love  humbly  aiming  to  resem- 
ble hifl,  who  sends  his  rain  on  tho  just  and  on 
the  unjuRt ;  a  love  not  inspired  by  partiality, 
nor  extorted  by  merit.  It  is  following  the  ex- 
ample, while  wc  ol»cy  the  precept  of  Christ, 
when  wc  *  dn  good  tn  them  that  hate  us.*  It  is 
a  charity  which  bursts  with  a  generous  disdain 
the  narrow  bounds  of  attachment  and  even 
of  desert,  levels  every  fence  which  selfish  pru- 
dence would  erect  between  itself  and  its  ene- 
mies ;  it  is  a  love  with  respect  to  the  objects, 
though  with  a  boundless  disproportion  as  to  the 
measure,  resembling  (vod*s  love  to  us  ;  it  aims 
to  be  universal  in  kind,  though  it  is  low  in  the 
degree. 

A  very  able  divine*  has  insisted  that  it  is  to 
this  part  of  tho  character  of  tlio  Almighty  that 
our  Saviour  limits  the  injunction,  *  De  ye  per- 
fect as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per 
feet.*  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  instances 
in  which  finite  creatures  cnn  by  imitation  ap- 
proximate to  the  character  of  God  ;  most  of  his 
attributes  rather  requiring  us  to  adore,  than 
leaving  it  possible  for  us  to  imitate  them.  For 
Ihnii^h  all  the  attributes  of  God  afford  the  most 
exalted  idea  of  complete  jiorfection,  yet  the  in- 
junction to  attain  his  image  is  strikingly  applied 
in  the  New  TesUment  to  this  particular  part 
of  the  divine  character.  The  Apostle  applies 
our  being  *  ibllowrrs  of  God,  as  dear  children,* 
af>erwnrdH  to  tins  individual  inptanre,  *  forgiv- 
ing  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake 
has  forgiven  you,*  adding,  *  and  walk  in  k)ve  as 

•  flt-e  bishop  Sherlock's  sennoii  on  tlw  text,  *  Be  ye 
pcrftet,*  Itc.  kc 
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Christ  also  loved  us/  *  So  that,*  uys  the  bishop, 
*  his  exhortation  to  follow  Grod  stands  inclosed 
on  both  sides  with  the  precepts  of  love  and  cha- 
rity, as  if  ho  intended  to  secare  it  from  being 
applied  to  any  tiling  else.*  St  Luke,  who  gives 
us  an  abridgement  of  the  same  sermon  on  the 
mount,  from  which  the  passage  is  taken,  also 
suggests  the  practice  of  love  and  forgiveness 
from  the  example  of  the  Almighty, '  who  is  kind 
to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil.  After  having 
delivered  the  same  beatitude,  he  corroborates 
the  interpretation  with  an  injunction,  by  saying, 
not  bo  perfect^  but  *  be  merciful  as  your  Father 
also  is  merciful.* 

Our  Saviour  impressed  a  solemn  emphasis 
on  the  command  to  forgive  the  offences  of 
others,  when  he  implicated  it  with  God*s  for- 
giveness of  us.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many 
who  would  think  it  an  act  of  disobedience  to 
omit  the  daily  repetition  of  the  divine  prayer, 
of  which  this  request  forms  so  striking  a  clause, 
do  not  lay  to  heart  the  daily  duty  of  supplicat- 
ing for  that  frame  of  spirit  which  the  petition 
involves.  Can  there  be  a  more  awful  conside- 
ration, than  that  we  put  the  grand  request  on 
which  our  eternal  happiness  depends,  on  this 
issue,  when  we  inseparably  absociatc  our  own 
hope  of  pardon,  with  the  required  and  rcasona- 
blc  condition  of  pardoning  others  7  Should  we 
not  be  conncicntiously  cautious,  how  we  put  up 
this  petition,  when  we  reflect,  that  wo  offer  it 
to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  who,  while  he 
listens  to  the  request,  can  exactly  determine  on 
the  integrity  which  accomi)anieH  it  ?  The  di- 
vine  Author  of  the  prayer  .<iceins  to  hold  out  a 
sort  of  test  of  the  spirit  of  our  obedience,  when 
ho  proposes  this  difficult  duty,  as  a  trial  of  our 
general  conformity  to  hi.s  cominunds.  It  seems 
selected  by  infinite  wisdom  an  a  kind  of  pledge 
of  our  submission  to  his  will  in  all  other  points: 
our  interest  is  confederate  with  our  duty  in  the 
practice  of  this  high  and  jMsculiarly  Christian 
grace.  The  requisition  suggests  at  once  the 
most  absolute  obligation,  and  the  most  powerful 
motive. 

This  forgiveness  seems  not  only  to  be  one  of 
the  grand  distinctions  between  the  religion  of 
the  heathen  and  the  Christian  world,  but  to  form 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  duties  in- 
culcated  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
In  the  former,  indeed,  there  were  not  only  indi- 
cations and  suggestions  of  this  rule,  but  some 
exemplifications  of  its  actual  performance.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  when  David,  whose  energy 
of  character,  or  rather  mysterious  inspiration 
as  a  prophet,  led  him  to  bo  so  vehement  in  his 
denunciations  of  vengeance  on  persons  of  pro- 
fessed enmity  against  God,  and  against  himself 
as  tho  anointed  of  God,  yet  exhibited  eminent 
instances  of  placability  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  own  personal  enemies,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Sanl.  But,  perhaps,  tho  duty,  afler  all,  was 
not  so  fully  made  out,  so  clearly  defined,  so  po- 
sitively enjoined,  nor  was  the  frame  of  mind  so 
evidently  scon  in  *thein  of  old  time.*  Wo  have 
many  instances  under  that  dispcnnation,  of 
saints  and  prophets  laying  down  their  lives  for 
their  religion,  but  it  was  rcsenred  for  the  first 
Now  Testament  martyr,  when  expiring  under 
a  shower  ot  stones  from  his  enemies,  to  sayi 


*  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  ebwge.     IW 
reason  is  obvions.    It  heing  expeetad,  tint  ov 
notions  and  pncticea  ahoald  be  adaiAed  to  tb 
revelation  under  which  we  lire,  thie  eBbGiB 
species  of  charity  thoold  neceeeu-ily  riee  in  yi» 
portion  to  the  cleameas  and  dignitr  of  tint  £a 
pensation.    It  is  congruous,  therefore,  that  ov 
forgiveness  of  injuries  should  be  eierenid  ia 
far  higher  perfection  under  the  Gospel,  the  jn- 
fcesed  object  of  which  was  to  make  a  foil  od 
perfect  revelation  of  the  pardon  of  sin  by  Iht 
blood  of  a  Redeemer.   And  we  ean  only  ba  nii 
to  have  a  conformity  to  bis  image,  in  prapufftin 
as  we  practice  this  grace.    Let  as,  boweivr,  t^ 
member,  to  borrow  the  thonrht  of  an  eniMBt 
divine,  *  that  our  Ibrgivin;  oSiers  will  not  akat 
procure  forgiveness  for  ourselves,  while  ow  Dit 
forgiving  others  is  a  plain  prooC  Khat  we  ear 
selves  are  not  forgiven.' 


CHAP.  X. 
On  Prtfudiee. 

There  is  not  a  more  curious  sabject  of  ipi 
culation,  than  to  observe  the  Tanity  of  ooloon 
with  which  opinion  tinges  truth  :  the  bias  wbiek 
prejudice  lends  to  facts,  when  it  cannot  dcij 
them;  the  perversion  it  gives  to  the  moliiii^ 
when  it  cannot  invalidate  Uie  circumstanee;  tkl 
warp  and  twist  it  gives  to  actionsi,  which  it  dm 
not  openly  condemn ;  the  disingenuousneai  iMi 
which  it  slides,  even  though  it  ^ps  not  intaBd 
to  maintain  a  falsehood ;  the  br^it  rays  with 
which  it  gilds,  perhaps  unconsciouslj,  its  ova 
side  of  a  question ;  the  dark  clond  by  wbid  it 
casts  that  of  an  adversary  into, the  shade. 

Prejudice,  if  not  altogether  invincible,  is  per. 
haps  the  most  difficult  of  all  errors  to  be  an& 
cated  from  the  human  mind.  By  disguisiflg  it- 
self under  the  respectable  name  of  Ivmnas^  it 
is  of  infinitely  slower  extirpation  than  acCoal 
vice.  For  vice,  though  persisted  in  thraogfa  the 
perverscness  of  tho  will,  never  sets  itsdf  np  far 
virtue ;  a  vicious  man  knows  what  is  right, 
though  his  appetites  deter  him  from  fblloving 
it;  but  a  prciudice,  being  perhapa  mora  fie. 
quently  a  fault  of  the  judgment  than  of  tfn 
heart,  is  sometimes  persisted  in  upon  prineipfe. 
No  man  will  defend  a  sin  as  snch,  bot  even  good 
men  defend  a  prejudice,  though  every  one  ehe 
sees  that  it  is  producing  all  the  effecta  of  a  ab, 
promotiner  hatred,  souring  the  temper,  and  ex- 
citing evils  passions. 

Yet,  though  it  may  incidentally  be  attaeheC 
to  a  good  man,  there  are  fbw  errors  more  caleD- 
lated  to  estrange  the  heart  from  vital  religkn. 
because  there  are  none  under  which  men  restio 
satisfied.  Under  the  practice  of  any  immorality 
they  are  uneasy,  and  that  uneasiness  may  kid 
to  a  cure ;  for  the  light  of  natural  conscience  is* 
sufficiently  strong  to  show,  that  sin  and  peaes 
cannot  dwell  together.  But  prejudice  efietoilly 
keeps  a  man  from  inquiring  after  truth,  breause 
he  conceives  that  ho  is  in  full  posscMwn  of  i^ 
and  that  he  is  following  it  up  in  the  very  errot 
which  keeps  Mm  so  wide  of  it  Or  if,  with  the 
Roman  governor,  he  ask,  *  what  is  tnith  V  Eka 
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IS  «way  tor  iear  of  an  answer.  The 
fbt  canuot  penetrate  Ayee  that  are 
lit  it ;  while  to  the  humble,  who  de- 
atioB,  God  gives  not  only  the  object, 
ity  of  discerning  it 
lenta],  rather  t&n  moral  prejudice, 
I  present  subject  of  coniiderstion,  we 
tw  of  those  prejudices  of  which  the 
i  appetites  are  the  cauSb.  Interest 
if  see  the  objects  which  absorb  them 
ir  own  dense  medium,  while  the  vi. 
ir  is  probably  clear  enough  in  judg- 
objects  of  the  other's  passion ;  the 
ung  partial,  and  confined,  like  the 
me  disordered  patients,  to  the  single 
bich  the  disease  has  a  reference, 
ty  itself  is  not  of  sufficient  force  to 
induct ;  we  see  men  of  sound  inte- 
*  good  judgment  on  subjects  where 
oes  not  intervene,  acting,  where  it 
the  standard  of  ordinary  men,  go- 
name,  carried  away  by  a  sound.  It 
s  of  truth  unjust,  and  converts  wis. 
;uity.  It  must,  therefore,  be  an  en- 
robity,  or  wc  may  be  injuring  our 
iires,  when  we  persuade  ourselves  we 
od  service.  Paul  docs  not  appear  to 
profligate,  but  to  have  been  correct, 
.  moral,  and  to  have  earned  a  high 
among  his  own  narrow  and  prcju- 
His  error  was  in  his  j  udgnient  The 
»t  was  in  his  affections.  A  sudden 
T-love  in  this  vacillating  but  warm 
ciple,  made  him  dread  to  share  in 
disgrace.  But  in  this  case,  a  single 
glance  melted  his  very  soul,  brought 

0  contrition,  repentance,  and  love. 

1  prejudices  of  raul  a  mirocle  was 

e  powerful  arguments  of  our  Lord 
I  Sadducees,  the  infidels  of  Uic  day, 

they  produce  no  such  effect  on  the 
Pbarisees;  instead  of  rejoicing  to 
Teat  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  so 
lied,  they  redoubled  their  prejudices 
I,  at'  the  Tery  moment  in  which  he 
i  soch  a  triumph  in  their  cause.  The 
hAj  endeavoured,  was  ti>  seek  to  en. 
tieir  casuistry,  him  who  had  just  de. 
oromon  enemy. 
m  judge  oven  the  prejudiced  without 

Prejudice,  to  a  cortam  degree,  is  not 
«  fault  of  the  individual,  as  of  our 
tare.  And  that  sober  tincture  of  it, 
separable  fVom  habits  and  attach. 
fkir  and  honeBt  prepossession : — for 
iio  ever  reprobated,  as  a  censurable 
bat  generous  feeling, 

ich  our  coantry  is  a  name  ro  dear  7 

-  all,  prejudice  of  some  kind  or  other, 
int>orn  error,  attached  to  that  blind, 
is  an  incurable  part  of  our  consti. 

ment  of  opinion,  therefore,  if  it  be  an 
able  from  our  present  state  of  being 
o  excite  antipathy  ;  complete  unani. 
,rt  and  sentiment  being.rcsorved  as  a 
happiness  of  that  more  perfect  state, 
iffulgenoe  of  truth  will  dissipate  all 


the  error  and  misapprehension  which  cloud  gov 
judgment  here. 

People  commonly  intend  to  judge  fairly :  and, 
when  they  fail,  it  is  as  of\en  an  error  of  the  un- 
derstanding as  of  the  heart  They  form  their 
opinion  of  some  jNirticular  subject  from  what 
they  see  of  iL  But  though  they  see  only  a  part, 
they  frequently  form  their  opinion  of  that  which 
remains  unseen,  more  peremptorily  than  those 
who  see  the  whole ;  for  a  large  and  clear  view 
by  affording  a  justness  of  conception,  commonly 
induces  humility.  Perhaps,  on  their  ignorance 
of  those  very  parts  of  a  question  which  they  do 
not  see,  they  form  tlieir  decision  on  the  whole; 
while  the  unseen  points  are  precisely  those  which 
only  could  enabl(9  them  to  determine  fairly  on 
the  general  proposition. 

We  should  not,  however,  very  severely  censure 
any  for  the  mere  opinion  they  form,  this  being 
a  matter  of  the  judgment  rather  than  of  the 
will ;  the  true  object  of  censure  is  their  conduct 
under  this  false  impression ;  in  acting  as  has- 
tilely  as  if  their  opinion  was  fbunded  on  the  best 
ascertained  facts.  If  we  are  all  more  or  less 
prejudiced,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  oonscien. 
tious  act  upon  the  feelings  which  the  prejudice 
has  excited.  The  harsh  and  the  intolerant,  in- 
deed,  let  loose  upon  their  adversaries  all  the  bad 
passions  which  this  disposition  to  prejudge  opi. 
nions  has  stirred  up ;  while  the  mild  spirit  in 
which  Christianity  governs,  will  conduct  itself 
with  the  same  general  kindness  as  if  no  diversity 
of  opinion  subsisted.  Though  all  prepossession 
arises  from  some  cloudiness  in  the  mind,  it  is  a 
fair  trial  of  the  Christian  temper,  when  the  man 
who  suffers  by  it,  continues  to  exercise  the  same 
tolerant  and  mdulgent  spirit  towards  the  preju- 
diced party,  as  if  there  were  a  mutual  concur- 
rence of  sentiment.  If  he  have  no  other  ground 
of  objection  to  the  person  from  whom  he  differs, 
there  is  something  of  a  large  and  liberal  spirit 
in  acting  with  him,  and  speaking  of  liim,  on 
other  occasions,  as  if  the  matter  in  debate  did 
not  exist. 

How  endless  and  intricate  are  the  mislaadings 
of  political  prejudice !  It  is  as  detailed  and  mi- 
nute in  its  operations,  as  it  is  broad  and  exten- 
sive in  its  compass.  Will  not  the  circumstance 
of  voting  on  the  same  side  oflen  stand  instead 
of  tlie  best  qualities,  in  recommending  <me  man 
to  the  good  opinion  of  another  ?  With  this  an- 
foundcd  partiality  is  naturally  connected  a  dis- 
like to  better  men,  on  the  mere  ground  of  their 
taking  tlie  opposite  side ;  for  party,  which  takes 
such  a  large  permission  to  think  and  act  for  it. 
self,  takes  care  never  to  allow  to  others  the  li- 
berty which  it  so  broadly  and  uniibrmly  as. 
sumes. 

He  who  drinks  deep  into  the  spirit  of  psrty, 
minutely  pencils  all  the  shades  of  misrepresenta- 
tion; his  prejudice  blackening,  his  partiality 
whitening ;  the  one  deforming  what  is  fair,  the 
other  beautifying  what  is  foul ;  the  one  defacing 
temples,  the  other  garnishing  sepulchres.  Pro. 
vidonce,  in  the  mean  time,  working  its  own  way 
by  tlioso  perverse  instruments ;  the  worst  de. 
signers  being  sometimes  surprised  into  doing 
more  good  than  they  intended,  by  a  wish  to  an. 
ticipate  the  good  projected  by  the  opposite  psrty, 
and  BO  to  throw  an  odium  upon  UMm,  for  not 
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havingr  been  able  to  effect  the  same,  though  they 
had  perhaps  phnncd  it,  and  though  adverse  cir- 
oumitances  alone  had  interruptmi  the  scheme, 
or  the  want  of  a  suitable  occasion  had  delayed 
its  accomplishment  Thus  good  is  effected,  the 
public  is  benefited,  all  are  pleased.  The  oon. 
flcicntious  rejoice  that  it  is  done  at  any  rate ;  the 
prejudiced,  that  their  party  have  the  credit  of 
doing  it 

There  are  among  the  exhaustless  manoBUvres 
of  a  party -champion,  if  I  may  so  speak,  gestures 
and  signs  of  disapprobation,  which  are  of  equal 
efficacy  with  language  itself.  Tliere  are  also 
artifices  in  writing,  that  resemble  intonation  and 
accent,  in  a  skilful  speaker,  which,  by  a  turn  of 
the  voice,  or  a  clause  in  a  parenthesis,  throw  in 
a  shade  of  distinction,  lend  an  emphasis  which 
makes  mystery  intelligible,  and  helps  out  the 
apprehension  of  the  reader.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  intellectual  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a 
mental  shake  of  the  head,  an  implication  that 
has  more  meaning  than  an  assertion,  a  hint 
which  can  effectually  detract  from  the  commen- 
dation which  prudence  has  extorted,  and  which 
serves  to  awaken  suspicion  more  than  a  direct 
charge.  Whatever  is  omitted,  is  sure  to  be  more 
than  supplied ;  whatever  is  dexterously  leA  open 
by  the  writer,  never  fails  to  be  over.chargcd  by 
the  reader,  who  always  values  himself  on  his 
ingenuity  in  filling  up  an  hiatus.  There  is  a  way 
of  setting  out  with  general  praise,  in  order  to 
make  the  meditated  charge  more  effectual.  A 
practised  reader  will  see  through  the  artful  cir- 
cumlocutory preface,  which  is  gradually  pre- 
paring to  introduce  the  little,  though  effectually 
disparaging  particle  but.  These  artifices  raise 
up  the  ghost  of  some  unknown  evil  in  the  cha- 
racter to  bo  injured,  and  excite,  at  the  same 
time,  the  idea  of  prudence  and  moderation  in 
the  censure.  It  is  a  mysterious  giving  out,  and 
assumed  regret  at  being  compelled  to  speak,  a 
hypocritical  conscientiousness,  a  reluctance  of 
communication  which,  aAer  it  has  told  much 
more  than  all  it  knows,  tenderly  affects  to  have 
kept  back  the  worst 

One  evil  which  commonly  arises  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  work  of  a  systematic  opposition, 
whether  the  object  bo  public  or  private,  is,  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  bias  the  more  liberal  reader, 
who  took  it  up  in  the  most  impartial  state  of 
mind,  with  as  undue  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
party  attacked,  as  the  assailant  laboured  to  esta- 
blish in  favour  of  lys  own  ;  so  that,  if  any  in- 
lustico  be  excited,  it  is  on  the  contrary  side  to 
that  which  the  author  intended.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  people  do  not  sit  down  with 
a  pure  design  to  read  impartially  any  thing, 
which,  from  the  title  of  the  work,  or  the  name 
of  the  author,  they  foresee  or  sus]>oct  is  likely  to 
contradict  their  creed,  whether  previously  adopt, 
ed  from  conviction  or  prepossession. 

Dut,  to  confine  onr  observations  to  llio  preju- 
dices  which  rmbiltcr  common  life : — when  wc 
fancy  we  have  Ixjcn  injured  by  some  unfounded 
evil  report,  let  us  avoid  considering  the  charac- 
ter of  the  re[.K)rtcr,  or  our  own  finpjKised  injury, 
under  the  immediate  impression  of  the  intelli- 
gcnco,  but  try  to  divert  our  thoughts  to  some 
other  subject,  till  our  heated  spirits  have  time 
to  cool     We  shm!]  otherwise,  too  probably,  feel 


and  utter  many  things  which  aaeBed  the 
of  strict  justice.*  When  the  rwentmeat  ka^^ 
some  measure  subsided,  ]et  oe  eodeafonr  toot 
lect  and  to  reUin  onlj  the  simple  and  catt 
truth ;  what  the  enemj  reallj  eBid,  and  not  vlat 
he  suspected  he  might  eay.  Let  os  retrcBdiU 
that  is  imaginary,  all  that  is  merely  lospan; 
let  us  cut  off  all  the  aggravstions  of  coajcela*, 
all  the  invenUons  of  paasioo,  all  the  odditiaoiif 
revenge,  all  that  belongs  to  nnsnbstantialed  is. 
port  *f— when  these  due  retrenchments  lie  Midi, 
we  shall  oflen  see  that  the  injury  is  not  so  gnu 
It  is  no  wonder  if  the  object  we  saw  thnmghi 
mist  was  enlarged ;  a  clear  medJnm  redM«  it 
to  its  natural  sin. 

But  supposing  the  worst  to  be  tme ;  rsligigii, 
operating  on  ol»crvation,  will  at  kngjth  iMcks 
to  set  these  metaphysical  erils,  these  sfllicliM 
of  the  imagination,  this  angnish  of  wooM 
pride  or  irritated  self-love,  over  against  tfaeni^ 
deep,  substantial  miseries  of  body  and  ami, 
under  which  thousands  of  our  fcUow-crsatsra, 
nay  many  of  our  friends,  are  at  the  roomat 
sinking  ;  and  we  shall  blush  at  oor  own  inili. 
bility  ;  we  shall  bless  God  for  the  liffhtneHir 
our  own  lot ;  we  shall  even  be  thankfol  tat  Ikrt 
evil  which  exists  only  in  the  opinion,  or  Iht  ia> 
port  of  a  fallible  creature,  and  which  makoi  at 
part  of  our  real  selfl 

But,  above  all,  let  us  never  revenge  the  iaj^ 
by  opposing  our  injustice  to  that  by  which  «t 
sufier,  by  acting  against  oar  opponents  with  Iki 
same  spirit  with  which  we  accuse  them  of  wA 
ing  against  us.  Retaliation,  which  is  the  jortifli 
of  a  vulvar  mind,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  ii 
unchristian  spirit.  Where  this  is  indulged,  il 
the  virtues  of  the  adversary  are  rooted  oot  by 
our  resentment,  and  it  is  well,  if  we  do  not  plut 
vices  in  their  room.  Or  if  we  do  not  invsot 
faults  for  them,  are  vire  not  too  much  disposed  to 
take  comfort  in  those  they  have  :  to  cherish  a- 
kind  reports  of  them,  to  give  them  a  wetosma 
hearing  and  a  wide  circulation  ?  Nay,  seltoti- 
mation  and  rooted  prejudice  may  lead  usentiie- 
ly  to  mistake  the  character  of  him  we  call  car 
enemy.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  wicked  be- 
cause  he  does  not  admire  us.  He  may  diaUka 
some  of  our  notions  without  hating  our  person; 
or,  af^er  all,  his  prejudices  may  not  be  entiraly 
ill-founded :  and  if  we  will  examine  onrsehesoa 
the  ground  of  his  charge  in  some  partioolar  in- 
stance, we  may  find,  that  we  have  been  wrosf 
in  a  way  which  we  might  not  have  discovend 
without  him.  If  his  detection  of  onr  error  lead 
us  to  correct  it,  we  should  not  reckon  that  naa 
among  our  worst  enemies :  or,  if  we  should  hap 
pen  to  be  right,  there  is  a  great  advantage  m 
bein(^  assisted  by  the  mode  of  attack,  lo  know 
how  to  collect  materials  for  our  defence. 

Wo  must  also  learn  sometimes  to  endure  eea- 
sure  for  things  right  in  themselves,  and,  ondar 
existing  circumstances,  necessary,  which  yet 
may  not  appear  right  to  others,  because  it  aay 
not  be  prudent  to  disclose  those  secret  springf 
of  action,  which,  if  revealed,  would  convince 
others  that  we  have  not  acted  wrong.  Instead 
of  spending  our  spirits  in  invective,  or  spoiling 
our  temper  by  hatred ;  instead  of  liking  onr 
faults  the  bettor,  or  adhering  to  them  the  mois, 
because  pointed  out  by  those  we  dislike;  woold 
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i  not  be  wiwr  to  inquire,  if  oor  opinions  may 
mA  be  prejudices,  as  well  as  theirs  7  For  it  docs 
tot  inevitably  follow,  that  even  tho  dislike  of 
imI  dmo  is  any  certain  proof  of  our  g^oodness ; 
hoogh  oar  natural  propensity  to  think  our  own 
nndact  and  opinions  ripht,  disposes  us  to  think 
iMm  more  right  in  proportion  to  the  opposition 
vkich  u  made  to  either.  We  are  blind  to  our 
singularities,  even  though  those  singu- 
may  be  errors ;  and  a  spirit  of  rcscnt- 
it  or  resistance  makes  that  blindness  oflen 
aiore  obstinate.  On  the  other  hand ;  may  we 
not  be  too  much  disposed  to  think  our  consurers, 
irliaa  we  call  wicked,  more  wicked  than  they 
vn ;  or,  though  there  may  be  errors  in  their 
Boodnet,  this  does  not  take  from  them  the  capa- 
rity  of  judging  ours.  Even  though  their  hearts 
m  wrong,  their  judgment,  as  far  as  relates  to 
Hkm,  may  not  be  totally  perverted.  It  is  no 
iolUlible  proof  of  their  bad  judgment,  that  they 
think  meanly  of  ours. 

Bat  allowing  tliat  their  judgment  is  as  in- 
Borreet  aa  their  practice,  and  that  their  dislike 
proceeds  from  the  *  strong  antipathy  of  bad  to 
nod,  yet  we  may  turn  Uiis  dislike  to  profit 
hat  hoetility  to  religion,  of  which  the  Scrip- 
Ine  eo  frequently  speaks,  is  not  intended  to 
ffwe  the  Christian  a  hieh  notion  of  his  own 

Ky,  bat  to  encourage  him  against  the  fear  and 
.  letion  which  that  hostility  might  create.  If 
m  meet  with  opposition,  be  most  not  fly  for  re- 
faga  to  his  own  goodness,  as  contrasted  with 
he  Ikohs  of  bis  opponent;  nor  must  he  be  de- 
rated, *  as  if  some  strange  thing  had  happcn- 
d  to  him  f  much  less  must  he  convert  the  op- 
SMitJop  be  meets  with,  into  an  evidence,  that 
n  is  in  all  instances  right.  In  the  consolations 
rhieh  the  Gospel  holds  out  to  the  sufferer  for 
ijghlBoasness'  sake,  it  was  intended  to  inspire 
iim  with  courage,  not  vanity  ;  with  confidence 
B  God,  not  in  himself.  He  must  not,  there- 
much  value  himself  because  he  has 

imics,  as  suspect  that  ho  may  have  enemies, 
he  has  deserved  them.  Or  perhapv, 
hair  is  something  wroncr  in  us  which  we  have 
Mil  yet  discovered,  for  which  God  permits  us  to 
nve  enemies.  This  suspicion  may  serve  to 
onder  us  circumspect,  and  quicken  our  endca- 
poars  to  remove  the  ground  of  their  censure. 
Iliis,  even  if  it  do  not  reconcile  them  to  us, 
riU  still  make  us  gainers  by  their  enmity  ;  so 
hat,  in  any  case,  the  Apostle's  interrogation, 
And  wbois  he  that  shall  harm  you,  if  ye  be  fbl- 
mrers  of  that  which  is  good  V  loses  nothing  of 
Is  Mifce. 

Who  can  forbear  to  lament,  when  he  sees  such 
.  fitigions  spirit  pervades  superior  minds,  such 
iry  nothings  conjured  into  difficulties,  suffi- 
lent  to  clog  tho  wheels  of  the  noblest  under- 
things ;  an  eflfect  resulting  merely  from  the  par- 
iallty  with  which  even  wise  men  sometimes 
leave  to  their  own  prepossessions,  added  to  a 
ehictance  to  examine  what  may  possibly  be 
mng  on  their  own  side,  or  right  on  the  other  ? 

It  woald  be  comparatively  a  small  evil,  if  pre- 
Bdices  were  only  fostered  on  occasions  in  which 
sKgion  has  no  concern.  If  we  could  hope  to 
ee  Boeh  a  general  proficiency  in  true  piety, 
hat,  where  the  sentiments  of  men  concurred 
•I  aJI  essential  points,  each  side  would  sacrifice 

Vokll. 


something  on  points  that  were  indifferent,  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  realization  of  the  communion 
of  saints.  But  if  it  be  called  an  act  of  Omnipo- 
tence  to  *  make  men  of  one  mind  in  a  hou§e* 
what  would  it  be  to  make  them  of  one  mind  in 
a  town  or  a  kingdom  ?  If  we  could  witness  a 
cordial  agreement  between  those  who  profess  U^ 
have  the  interests  of  the  same  religion  at  heart, 
sus^  a  concurrence  in  the  wish  to  promote  it# 
great  practical  objects,  as  would  render  them 
willing  to  concede  their  own  theories,  or  their 
own  judgment,  in  things  that  do  not  aiflfect  any 
of  the  vital^  of  religion,  with  such  noble  ma- 
terials  worked  up  into  action,  what  a  glorious 
world  might  this  become  !  This  combination  of 
Christian  feeling  would  extinguish  all  unkind 
debate,  *  all  malice,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil  speaking.  This  peace-ofiering  would  ob- 
lige no  one  to  renounce  his  principles ;  yet,  by 
the  extinction  of  petty  differences,  by  such  a 
confederacy  of  honest  hearts  and  candid  spirits 
uniting  for  some  g^reat  public  object,  this  wilder* 
ness  would  almost  be  converted  into  the  garden 
of  God.  Nor  would  an  inferior  portion  of  the 
benefit  bo  derived  lo  the  minds  of  those  by  whom, 
for  a  cause  of  general  importance,  the  incon- 
siderablo  sacrifice  was  made ;  so  far  from  it,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  made  up  the  largest 
B^g''0g&te  of  good,  the  private  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual virtue,  or  the  promotion  of  the  genera, 
end.  But,  alas !  do  we  not  sometimes  see 
Christians  more  fbrward  in  attacking  and  ex- 
posing each  other,  than  in  buckling  on  their 
arms  to  make  war  on  the  common  enemy? 
Are  they  not  more  ready  to  wage  that  war 
against  a  pious  brother,  who  does  not  view  some 
one  opinion  exactly  in  the  same  light  with 
themselves,  thoofifh  equally  zealous  in  the  pro- 
motion of  general  truth,  than  against  those  who 
have  no  religion  at  all?  What  a  church  tri- 
umphant would  oor*8  be  in  one  sense,  though 
still  militant  in  another,  if  there  was  a  union  of 
real  Christians  joining  in  one  firm  band  to  assail 
the  strong  holds  of  vice  and  immorality,  instead 
of  laying  open  each  other's  errors  and  mistakes, 
and  thus  exposing  the  great  cause  itself  to  the 
dcrison  of  the  unbeliever. 

We  cannot  dispute  ourselves  into  heaven,  but 
we  may  lose  our  way  thither,  while  we  are  liti- 
gating  unimportant  topics — things  which  a  man 
may  not  be  much  the  better  if  he  hold,  and 
which  if  he  hold  them  unrighteously,  he  might 
be  better  if  he  held  them  not  The  enemies  of 
religion  cannot  injure  it  so  much  as  its  own 
divisions  about  itself. 

Ho  who  is  zealously  running  after  a  favour- 
ite  opinion,  is  in  danger,  in  order  to  establish 
bis  point,  of  losing  his  moderation  by  the  way, 
and  over-stepping  truth  at  the  end  :  and«  what 
is  worse,  of  converting  the  sober  defence  of  his 
own  system  into  a  hostile  attack  of  that  of  an- 
other ;  for  a  hot  disputant  seldom  wages  defen- 
sive war.  The  point  under  discussion  so  heats 
his  temper,  as  to  make  him  lose  sight  of  its  real 
importance.  Every  consideration  gives  way  in 
support  of  that  opinion  which  has  now  tho  pre- 
dominance in  his  mind.  And  this  opinion  is 
not  seldom  contended  for  with  an  eagerness 
proportioned  to  its  real  want  of  solidity ;  since 
great  and  important  objeots  are  seen  by  their 
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own  light,  and  require  not  the  fiJae  fire  of  pride 
or  passion  to  blazon  their  worth.  Often  does 
the  hot  controvertist  assert  that  to  be  of  the  Tery 
essence  of  religion,  which  is  but  a  mere  adjunct ; 
and  ol\en  he  seems  to  wonder  how  men  can 
bestow  so  much  time  and  thought  on  any  other 
topic,  while  his  grand  concern  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  because  those  rooted  and  iinozanui|^ 
prejadiccs  involve  human  affairs  in  so  mnch 
perplexity,  that  the  rectification  of  our  judgment 
is  ono  of  the  most  important  objects  of  our  con- 
cern. The  opinion  which  others  entertain  of 
us,  though  it  may  hart  our  fortune  or*  our  fame, 
yet  it  cannot  injure  our  more  essential  interests. 
Their  judgment  of  us  can  neither  wound  our 
conscience  nor  shake  our  integrity.  The  &lse 
judgment  we  form  of  them  may  do  both,  es- 
pecially if  we  act  upon  the  opinion  we  have 
formed,  if  wo  speak  injuriously  of  those  of  whom 
we  think  unkindly;  if,  by  following  a  blind 
prejudice  or  precipitate  judgment,  wc  decide 
upon  their  characters,  without  possessing  those 
grounds  for  determining  which  wc  insist  are 
indispensable  in  the  opinion  they  form  of  us. 
Jealousy,  resentment,  envy,  oflcn  darken  our 
perception,  and  arc  secretly  operating  on  our 
minds,  while  we  persuade  others,  and  too  pro- 
bably ourselves,  that  we  are  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  truth  and  justice,  in  exposing  the 
faults,  or  counteracting  the  schemes  of  another. 

Controversies  will  be  for  ever  carried  on, 
though  converts  are  not  made :  for  I  do  not  re- 
member,  that  of  any  of  the  ancient  sects  of  philo- 
sophers, any  went  over  to  their  opponents. 
Among  tlie  prolessors  of  the  old  school  divinity, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  disciples  ever  chang. 
ed  their  uiaRter,  that  tiie  advocates  of  the  ange- 
lical Doctor  ever  adopted  tlie  cause  of  the  irre- 
fragable;* and  it  is  evident  that  tlie  followers 
of  Janscnius  and  Loyala  died  with  the  same 
mutual  hostility  in  which  they  had  lived. 

A"'  truth,  however,  will  be  assaulted,  it  must 
be  defended.  Controversial  discussions,  there- 
fore, are  not  only  harmless,  but  useful,  provided 
truth  be  the  inspiring  motive,  and  charity  the 
medium  of  conducting  them.  Truth  is  fre- 
<iuently  beaten  out  by  conflicting  blows,  when 
it  might  have  contracted  rust  and  impurity  by 
lying  quiet  uninquired  into  and  unassailed.  We 
are  in  danger  of  growing  negligent  about  a  (ruth 
which  is  never  attacked,  or  of  surrounding  it 
with  our  own  fancies,  and  appending  to  it  our 
own  excrescences ;  while  the  assailant  teaches 
even  the  friendly  examiner  to  clear  the  princi- 
pal  of  all  foreign  mixtures,  and,  by  giving  it 
more  purity,  to  give  it  wider  circulation. 

But,  as  we  before  observed,  a  thorough  par- 
tisan in  religion,  as  well  as  in  politics,  seldom 
takes  up  a  book  of  controversy  with  an  unbias- 
sed mind.  He  has  a  pre-determination  which 
seldom  gives  way  to  argument.  He  does  not 
see,  that  the  supporter  of  his  own  cause  may 
be  maintaining  it  in  a  wrong  temper ;  that, 
while  he  is  fighting  for  orthodoxy,  he  may  be 
aiming  his  side  blows  at  a  personal  antagonist, 
or  giving  the  deaths  wound  to  charity.  He 
does  not  perceive,  that  he  may  bo  injuring  the 

*  Scotus,  Aquinai,  and  tho  other  aehool  di%iaeii,  were 
OsCinguislied  by  these  and  similar  epithets. 


f  interests  of  practical  religion,  whik.  he  ia  1 
ing  to  promote  auoh  afl  mie  doetriiiaU  thilW 
may  be  inflaming  the  temper,  while  he  ia  iaiu 
ming  the  nnderstanding.  Yet  a  eontrovciif  ii 
sometimes  so  managed,  that,  thou|;h  tmlh  mj 
be  vindicated,  the  minds  of  pUin  Chrirtins 
may  be  little  informed.  Such  reeden  do  mI 
anderstand  the  ]ogtcian*8  terms,  which,  thoaik 
they  may  have  the  effect  of  sileiicinf  tlie  opn. 
nent,  do  but  little  towards  enlightenioi  On 
mind  or  strengthening  the  faith.  CootxofWMi, 
therefore,  in  religion  or  politict  ofiea  do  liHk 
good,  in  comparison  of  the  laboar  they  eosi,  oA 
the  evil  tempers  they  excite.  Thoy  are  selte 
read  by  those  to  whom,  if  temperately  eondoet. 
ed,  the^  might  be  of  the  most  aervioe — the  a. 
prejudiced.  The  perusal  is  commoiily  eoafieid 
to  two  classes,  friends  and  eneoiies.  Now  Iks 
friends  and  enemies  of  a  writer  form  but  a  nil 
proportion  of  the  world  of  readers.  Of  Chaa, 
the  ono  flies  to  his  book  to  get  his  preposeessiMi 
strengthened,  the  other  to  get  hia  antipatlwi 
confirmed.  The  partisan  was  pre-detenniDid 
that  no  argument  should  shake  him,  the  advs- 
sary  sat  down  with  the  same  liberal  reeoIotiK 
Nay,  the  probability  is,  that  he  will  declare  Ui 
former  opinion  is  more  immoveably  settM  bf 
the  very  reasons  the  opposer  has  auggested,  ■ 
that  he  feels  he  is  furnished  with  fresh  arms  1^ 
the  antagonist  himself 

But  though  neutrality  is  not  a  state  of  mai 
to  be  desired,  moderation  is.  Even  these  psl^ 
mical  Christians,  if  each  would  look  calmly  aal 
kindly  on  the  other,  might  discMiver  in  hu  o^ 
ponent  a  striking  likeness  of  his  own  leaton^ 
if  not  an  entire  similarity  of  oomplexioo:a 
likeness  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  are  balk 
of  the  same  family,  all  children  of  one  comiMa 
Father,  though  they  do  not  carry  the  exact  re- 
semblance in  some  minutenesses  in  which  parity 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  affinity.  The  general 
family-likeness  should,  however,  operate  as  aa 
inducement  to  treat  each  other  with  broCberlr 
kindness,  even  if  they  were  not  assured,  vhica 
they  all  profess  to  be,  that  the  common  Father 
will  be  the  common  Judge. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Particular  Prejudice§. 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  duly  ia 
our  necessary  connexions  with  that  motely  mssi 
of  characters  of  which  mankind  is  composed,  to 
conquer  certain  prejudices  which  are  too  aft 
to  arise,  especially  in  persons  of  fastidioos  tem- 
per and  delicate  taste,  against  those,  who,  thoofii 
essentially  valuable  in  their  general  character, 
have  something  about  them  which  ia  positivdj 
disagreeable ;  or  who  do  not  &1I  in  with  sons 
of  our  ideas,  or  whose  manners  are  not  ooefs. 
nial  to  our  feeling.  To  wait  before  we  loveov 
fellow  creatures,  till  their  character  be  perftel, 
is  to  wait  till  we  meet  in  heaven ;  and  not  to 
serve  them  till  the  feeling  be  reciprocal,  is  ta 
act  on  the  religion  of  the  publican,  and  not  of 
the  Christian.  We  should  love  people  fbr  what 
we  seo  in  them  of  the  image  of  their  Maker 
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mgh  it  be  marrad  and  diafif  ured.  That  piety 
lich  Riakei  them  aaiiable  in  His  sight,  should 
BV«nt  their  being  disgusting  in  ours.  If  we 
aaulted  our  principles  more,  and  our  taste  less, 
voold  cure  us  of  this  sharp  inquest  into  their 
innitiea. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  if  religious  but  coarse- 
mannered  persons,  however  safe  they  may  be 
to  their  own  state,  could  be  aware  iiow  much 
orj  their  want  of  delicacy  and  prudence  is 
\Mkg  to  the  minds  of  the  polished  and  discrimi- 
ting— who,  though  they  may  admire  Chris- 
nity  in  the  abstract,  do  not  love  it  so  cordially 
to  bear  with  the  grossness  of  some  of  its  pro- 
9on ;  nor  understand  it  so  intimately,  as  to 
tioguish  what  is  genuine  from  what  is  ex- 
Mio — If  they  could  conooiTe  what  mischief 
J  do  to  religion,  by  the  associations  which 
J  teach  the  refined  to  combine  with  it,  so  as 
iMui  them  inseparably  to  connect  piety  with 
ymiily,  they  would  endeavour  to  correct  their 
B  taste,  from  the  virtuous  fear  of  shocking 
t  of  others.    They  should  remember,  that 
oj  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  evil  which  yet  is 
excuee  lor  it ;  that  many  a  truth  is  brought 
odiacredit  by  thadisagrecableness  which  may 
appended  to  it,  and  which,  though  utterly 
eif  Oa  is  made  to  belong  to  it. 
[a  addition  to  the  infirmities  which,  from  the 
lit  of  nature,  or  the  errors  of  education,  arc 
1  perhaps  so  easily  avoided,  there  are  otJiers 
lich  are  purely  voluntary. — Certain  religiou- 
I  there  arc  who  torment  themselves  with  a 
Lmcra  till  tliey  become  the  victims  of  the  pre- 
Uoa  of  their  own  creation.    There  is  a  que- 
lone  strain  of  pious  vanity,  in  which,  with  a 
■t  unamiable  egotism,  they  delight  to  indulge, 
ie  a  sort  of  traditionary  lamentation  of  evils, 
ich,  having  once  been  the  lot  of  Christianity 
the  most  awful  extreme,  are  assumed  to  be 
I,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  attached  to  its 
owers.  Surrounded  with  all  the  conveniences 
lile,  and  faring  comfortably,  if  not  sumptu- 
ilja  ^v^fy  day,  they  yet  complain  of  persecu. 
i«  aa  if  Christianity  still  subjected  its  follow- 
le  the  sufferings  of  those  primitive  disciples, 
'  whom  the  world  was  n.)t  worthy.*    But  let 
n  eompare  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  tor. 
nil  enumerated  by  the  Apostle  to  the  He- 
ws—enumerated  the  more  feelingly,  as  he 
I  experienced  in  all  their  extremity  the  suffer- 
■  he  describes ; — let  them  compare  these  witli 
ir  own  petty  trials,  of  which,  the  worst  Uicy 
•  ever  felt  or  feared,  is  that  *  of  mockings  :* 
*el^  mockings,*  perhaps,  as  to  the  temper  of 
reviler,  but  innoxious  to  tlie  imaginary  suf- 
r.    The  glorious  profession  of  the  saints  of 
brought  on  them  bonds  and  imprisonments 
irder  of  the  government    Ours  is  sanctioned 
the  ruling  powers.    *  T^ey  were  destitute, 
cted,  tormented  ;*  our  distresses  are  seldom 
■ed  by  our  piety,  but  frequently  by  our  vdnt 
L     J^ey  were  denied  the  exercise  rr  their 
fioD,  we  are  protected  in  ours.     They  wore 
ged  to  meet  clandestinely  at  undue  hours  in 
■nmodious   places.     With  us,  provision   is 
ie  Ibr  public  worship,  and  attendance  on  it 
muaged  and  commanded. 
let  nooe  of  us,  Uien,  proudly  or  peevishly 
iplain,  as  if  our  abundant  piety  was  either 


forbidden,  discouraged,  or  under-rated.  Private 
prejudice,  and  individual  hatred,  are  indeed  suf- 
ficiently alive,  but  the  blows  they  aim  fall  hurt- 
less  as  the  feebly-lifled  lance  of  Priam.  If,  then, 
we  allow  ourselves  to  murmur  at  our  own  dis- 
advantages, will  it  not  look  as  if  we  inwardly  la- 
mented that  we  are  so  very  good  to  so  little  pur- 
pone  ;  as  if  we  repined  at  not  being  rewarded  by 
universal  applause  for  the  superabundance  of 
our  piety  ?  May  we  not,  by  our  complaints, 
load  the  world  to  suspect  that  our  goodness  was 
practised  as  a  bait  for  that  applause,  and  that, 
having  missed  it,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  laboured 
in  vain  ? 

But,  from  the  i>rejudices  which  one  class  of 
.  Christians  are  foo  ready  to  indulge  against  an- 
other, wo  torn  to  those  of  a  different  character ; 
to  the  philosophical  man  of  the  world,  who  is 
prepossessed  not  so  much  against  any  particular 
class  of  Christians,  as  against  Christianity  it- 
self.  These  unhappy  prejudices  are  o(\en  laid 
in  by  an  education  m  which  no  ono  thing  has 
been  neglected  except  religion.  The  intellect 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  grandeur,  and  polish- 
ed by  tlie  splendour,  of  pagan  literature,  which 
took  early  paisession  of  the  yet  vacant  mind,  and 
still  maintains  its  ascendancy  with  that  powder 
and  energy  which  naturally  belong  to  first  and 
therefore,  deep  impressions.  Tlie  subsequcni 
character  continues  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  ex. 
cessivo  admiration  early  excited  by  some  fa- 
vourite authors,  by  whom  the  more  impetuous 
passions  and  generous  vices  are  exalted  into 
virtues,  while  the  spurious  virtues  are  elevated 
into  perfections  little  short  of  divine,  and  the 
whole  adorned  with  whatever  can  captivate  tlic 
fancy  and  enchant  the  taste ;  with  beautiful 
imagery,  ingenious  fiction,  and  noble  poetry. 
Who,  indeed,  does  not  feel  divided  between  ad- 
miration at  their  writings,  and  regret,  that  the 
writers  were  not  providentially  favoured  with 
divine  illumination  ?  Their  brightness,  like 
that  of  ebony,  is  a  fine  polish  on  a  dark  sub- 
stance. 

Here  the  indignant  man  of  letters,  if  any  sncli 
should  condescend  to  cast  an  eye  db  these  pages, 
will  exclaim.  Are  scholars,  tlien,  necessarily  ir- 
religious ?  God  forbid !  far  from  me  be  such  a 
vulgar  insinuation — far  from  me  such  a  pre- 
posterous  charge  ;  not  only  against  a  multitude- 
of  emirfent  lay-christians,  but  against  the  whole 
of  that  large  and  venerable  body,  whose  life  and 
labours  are  dedicated  to  religion,  all  of  whom 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  learned. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  reason  on  it  as  w(* 
may,  that,  in  the  state  of  excitement  above  dc 
scribed,  every  youth  of  taste  and  spirit,  who  has 
not  been  early  grounded  in  Christian  principles, 
must  necessarily  aAerwards  first  open  the  vo- 
lume of  Inspiration,  and  find  it  destitute  of  all 
that  false  but  dazzling  lustre  with  which  tht* 
page  of  ancient  learning  is  decorated. 

And  what  must  considerably  add  to  the  pre- 
judice which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  he 
thus  excited,  is,  that  they  find  the  great  object 
of  one  religion  has  been  to  pull  down  all  the 
trophies  of  false  glory  which  the  other  had  so 
successfully  reared.  The  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, of  which  they  have  read  and  felt  so  much, 
is  laid  proetrate  in  the  dust.    Man  is  stripped 
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of  his  usurped  attributes,  robbed  of  his  indepen. 
dent  grrandeur.  A  new  system,  of  whst  appear 
to  him  mean-spirited  and  sneaking  virtues — cfaa- 
rity,  simplicity,  devotion,  forbearance,  humility, 
■elf-denial,  forgiveness  of  injuries — is  set  up  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  more  ostensible  quali- 
ties  which  arc  so  much  more  flattering  to  the 
natural  human  heart. 

Those  obstacles  to  religious  progress  are  re- 
moved,  when,  in  early  institution,  the  defective 
principles  of  the  one  school  are  not  only  pointed 
out  and  guarded  against,  but  are  oven,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  converted  into  salutary  lessons, 
by  being  placed  in  just  contrast  with  the  other, 
and  are  made  at  once  to  vindicate  the  scheme, 
sod  to  exalt  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

But  he  into  whose  character  these  principles 
have  not  been  infused,  is  too  likely  to  set  npon 
the  stock  of  his  own  undcrived  powers.  The 
cardinal  vice  of  an  irreligious  reasoner  will  no- 
turally  be  that  pride  which  sets  him  on  consi- 
dering the  Gospel  as  a  narrower  of  human  un- 
derstanding, a  dcbaser  of  the  soaring  spirit  of 
intellectual  man,  K  fetter  on  the  expatiating  fan- 
oy,  a  clog  on  the  aspiring  mind.  This  opinion, 
which  he  rather  adopts  by  hearsay  or  tradition 
than  by  studying  the  sacred  volume,  continues 
to  keep  him  ignorant  of  its  contents.  He  is  sa- 
tiafied  with  knowing  Christianity,  only  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  presented  to  him  in  certain 
passages,  torn  from  their  proper  petition,  dis- 
joined with  malignant  ingenuity,  and  distorted 
by  perverted  comment,  from  that  connexion 
which  would  have  solved  every  difficulty  and 
annihilated  the  triumphant  cavil.  Or  if,  under 
this  influence,  he  takes  a  superficial  glance  at 
Christianity,  he  sees  a  religion,  which  though  it 
prohibits  no  legitimate  greatness,  yet  a  religion 
whose  object  is  not  to  make  man,  according  to 
the  estimation  uf  this  world,  great.  His  secret 
prejudices,  too,  may  be  augmented  by  the  re- 
'V'olting  doctrine,  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  any 
thing  right  of  himself.  He  is  to  do  the  work, 
and  to  give  the  glory  to  another.  Afler  having 
followed  with  capture  the  conqueror  of  Carthage 
hanging  up  his  victorious  laurels  in  the  capitol, 
he  will  feel  indignant  to  bo  taught,  that  the 
Christian  conqueror,  instead  of  glorying  in  his 
triumphant  crown,  *  casts  it  before  the  throne.* 

He  had  observed  in  pagan  lore,  abstract  truth 
prepared  for  the  philosophers,  pageants,  feasts, 
and  ceremonies  for  the  people.  This  distinction 
of  rank  and  intellect  flattered  human  pride.  In 
Christianity  he  finds  one  rule,  and  that  a  plain 
rule :  one  faith,  and  that  an  humbling  faith ; 
one  scheme  of  duties,  irrespective  of  station  or 
talents  :  while,  in  the  other,  the  systems  of  the 
learned,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar, 
were  as  distinct  as  any  two  religions,  and  as  in- 
efficacious an  none. 

But,  aHcr  all,  it  is  not  the  idolatry  exhibited 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  perlmps 
can  overthrow  his  faith,  though  their  lieentioiia- 
noss  may  affect  his  morals.  The  hardest  blow 
to  his  principles  will  be  given  by  the  modern 
champions  of  unbelief;  by  writers  a<;ainst  whom 
the  young  are  not  on  their  guard,  because,  with- 
out Christianity,  they  slide  in  under  the  general 
title  of  Christians,  disseminating  contraband 
wares  under  false  colours.    The  wound  inflicted 


by  the  bapUzed  infidel  is  mort  profeanl  tbu 
that  of  the  polytheist,  wboee  abnirdiUeB  naitr 
his  aim  comparatively  hmoxiov.  The  pni- 
terous  systems  of  a  false  religion  are  hamucii, 
compared  with  objeetionB  raisHsd,  miirepresHU, 
tions  sent  forth,  and  •arcasme  insinuated  aitint 
the  true  one. 

But  if  the  enthusiastic  votar  j  of  thoae  ijilciBi 
go  no  farther  than  to  eatablish  philoaophy  n  Ui 
standard,  and  taste  as  hia  guide,  when  hi  ii 
brought  to  think — not  that  philoeophj  and  tale 
are  to  be  abandoned,  for  Christianity  nqiini 
no  such  sacrifice — bnt  that  they  are  to  bt  li 
mired  subordinately,  the  miefortune  ia,  that  thi 
second  half  of  life  is  sometimes  spent  in  io^. 
fectly  counteracting  the  principles  imbibed  la 
the  first  half  It  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  Ik 
prepossession  in  favour  of  a  moralitj  untinctond 
with  religion ;  of  *  that  love  of  fame  whick  lb 
pure  spirit  doth  raise,*  but  which  it  is  the  «Ck 
of  the  renewed  spirit  to  lower— of  the  adowi. 
tion  exhausted  on  splendid,  but  ▼icioos  ehuae. 
ters— of  the  idolatry  cherished  for  noprindpU 
heroes— of  the  partiality  felt  for  all  the  powstt 
rivals  which  genius  has  raised  up  to  religia»- 
of  all  the  sins  that  poetry  has  canonized— tUlli 
sophistry  that  praise  has  sanctified — all  Ihi  ht- 
nicious  elegancies  of  the  gay— all  the  mmr 
reasonings  of  the  grave. 

In  this  state  of  neutrality  between  religioa  nd 
unbelief,  happy  is  it  for  the  faltering  novieeif 
he  be  not  fatally  offended,  that  Christianity  si 
mits  people  who  are  not  elegant-minded,  who 
are  not  intellectual,  to  the  same  present  adns* 
tages,  to  the  same  future  hope,  with  the  profbod 
thinker,  and  logical  reasoner.  And,  even  afts 
the  most  successful  struggles  in  this  nsw  so* 
encc,  it  will  still  be  found,  and  the  diseovciy  ii 
humiliating,  that  the  religions  attainments  of 
the  unlearned  arc  of\en  more  rapid,  because  lea 
obstructed,  than  those  of  *  the  wise  and  the  dii- 
puter  of  this  world.*  It  requires  at  least  a  snnt 
tering  of  wit  and  knowledge  to  be  soepCioil, 
while  the  plain  Christian,  who  brinp  no  ings. 
nuity  into  his  religion,  is  little  liaUe  to  Ui 
doubts  of  the  superficial  caviller,  who  seeks  It 
be  *  wise  above  what  is  written.*  For  if  lbs  •- 
dnwmcnts  of  the  unlearned  are  smaller,  tbsy  lit 
all  carried  to  one  point.  They  have  no  ottir 
pursuit  to  divide  or  divert  their  attention ;  fhn 
have  fewer  illusions  of  the  imagination  to  repel; 
they  bring  no  opposing  system  to  the  ChriiliH 
scheme  ;  thoy  bring  no  prejudices  against  r«ii> 
lation,  which  holds  out  a  promise  of  reversiontrj 
happiness  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  present 
enjoyments ;  and  Christianity  will  generally  be 
more  easily  believed  by  those  whose  mofe  iffl* 
mediate  interest  it  is  to  think  it  true.  Tl|ey 
have  no  interfering  projects  to  perplex  them ;  no 
contradictory  knowledge  to  unlearn,  their  aois* 
flucnced  minds  arc  open  to  impressions,  tsd 
good  impressions  are  presented  to  them.  They 
iiavo  less  pride  to  subdue,  and  no  proposaessiani 
to  extinguish.  They  have  no  compromiss  to 
make  with  Christianity,  no  images  of  deitin, 
which  the  philosopher  like  the  empcnr  Tibe- 
rius, wishes  to  set  up  in  the  same  teiD|^  with 
Christ ;  no  adverse  tenets  which  they  wish  to 
incorporate  with  his  religion,  no  ambition  toeoa-  j 
vert  it  into  a  better  thing  than  be  made  it  Wr   ^ 
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how  mach  philotophy  early  impeded 
the  reception  of  pure  Chriatienity  in  some  of  the 
wiaeat  and  most  virtuous  pajran  converts.  Ori- 
fen  and  Tertulliau  did  nut  reccivo  the  truth 
wom  heaven  with  the  same  simplicity  as  the 
fiahermen  of  Galilee. 

To  prove  that  this  is  no  flij;ht  of  enthusiastic 
fracy,  let  us  recollect  with  what  an  extraordi. 
nary  elevation  and  expansion  of  soul  the  Author 
of  uor  relijj^ion  bore  his  divine  testimony  to  this 
truth  :  *  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things 
iWmi  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.*  He  then,  instead  of  account- 
ing for  it  by  natural  means,  resolves  the  myste- 
ry into  the  ^ood  pleasure  of  God — *  Even  to  Fa- 
UkertfirM  it  teemed  jgood  in  thy  tif^ht,* 

Even  the  vulgarity  which,  as  we  have  already 
obeervcd,  mixes  with,  and  debases  the  religion 
of  the  man  of  inferipr  attainments ;  the  incor- 
rect idiom  in  which  he  expresses  his  feelings 
and  aentiments ;  the  coarse  images  and  mean 
•aeociationa  which  eclipee  the  divine  light,  do 
act  extinguish  it:  they  rather,  in  some  mea- 
MUVt  prove  its  intrinsic  brightness  by  its  shining 
thraof  h  so  dense  a  medium.  When  the  man  of 
ivfiaanent  sees,  as  he  cannot  but  see,  what  ame- 
liotathm  Christianity  confers  on  the  character 
of  the  anedncated ;  how  it  improves  his  habits; 
raiaea  his  language ;  what  a  change  it  effects  in 
hie  practice ;  what  a  degree  of  illumination  it 
^Yea  to  hia  dark  understanding ;  what  consola- 
tion it  conveys  to  his  heart ;  how  it  lightens  the 
bnrdena  of  his  condition,  and  cheers  the  sorrows 
of  hia  lift — he  will,  if  he  be  candid,  acknow. 
ledge,  that  there  must  needs  be  a  powerful  eflS- 
eacy  in  that  religion  which  can  do  more  for  the 
Ignormni  and  illiterate,  than  philosophy  has  ever 
ttme  lor  the  great  and  the  learned.  And  is  it 
not  an  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Chriatianity  and  the  power  of  grace,  when  we 
aee  men  far  surpaasing  all  others  in  every  kind 
of  knowledge,  themselves  so  far  surpassed  in 
religious  knowledge  by  persons  absolutely  des. 
titate  of  all  other. 

Bat  if  these  weak  and  humble  disciples  afford 
:aoonvincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  ('hristian- 
itj ;  if  even  these  low  recipients  exhibit  a  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  its  excellence,  yet  we 
noat  corf^s  they  cannot  exhibit  an  equally 
enWime  idea  of  christian  perfection,  they  cannot 
addnee  the  same  striking  evidences  in  its  vindi- 
cation, they  cannot  adorn  its  doctrines  with  the 
aame  powerful  arguments  as  highly  educated 
Cbriatians.  Habituated  to  inquiry  and  reflec- 
tion, these  are  capable  of  forming  more  just 
vievra  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  God, 
more  enlarged  conceptions  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment They  havo  also  the  advantage  of  drawing 
on  their  secular  funds  to  augment  their  spiritual 
riches.  They  arc  conversant  witii  authors  con 
temporary  with  the  inspired  writers.  Acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  manners  and  oriental  usages 
alao  gives  gr^at  advantage  to  the  lettered  road- 
era  of  Scripture,  and,  by  enabling  them  to  throw 
new  light  on  passages  which  time  had  rendered 
obaeure,  adds  fresh  strength  and  double  confir- 
mation, to  a  faith  which  was  before  *  barred  up 
with  ribs  of  iron***  . 

*  The  paltry  eavil  oa  tbe  imposslbilitj  that  the  pent- 


Scripture  also  affords  a  larger  range  of  con 
temptation  to  those  enlightened  minds  who  study 
human  nature  at  the  same  time,  or  who  have 
previously  studied  it ;  because  it  was  upon  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  human  character  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  so  strikingly  accommodated 
his  religion  to  the  wants  and  the  relief  of  that 
being  (Br  whose  salvation  it  was  intended. 

The  better  educated,  also,  will  better  discern* 
because  it  demands  a  higher  exercise  of  the  la- 
tional  powers,  that  passages  of  a  similar  sound 
have  not  seldom  a  dissimilar  meaning ;  and  that 
it  is  not  the  word,  but  the  ideas,  which  consti. 
tuto  the  resemblance.  The  want  of  this  discern- 
ment  has  led  many  well  disposed,  but  ill  in- 
formed persons,  into  mistakes. 

Again  : — Many  detached  texts  arc  meant  ae 
a  brief  statement  of  a  general  truth,  and  intend- 
ed  to  lead  the  reader  into  such  trains  of  reflec- 
tion as  shall  *  exercise  unto  godliness,'  instead 
of  exhibiting  a  full  delineation  and  giving  the 
whole  face  and  figure,  every  side  and  aspect  of 
the  subject.  Scripture  frequently  proposes  some 
important  topic  in  a  po(iular  manner,  without 
making  out  its  full  deductions,  or  its  series  of 
consequences.  Now,  for  the  fuller  understand- 
ing these  heads,  and  turning  them  to  their  doe 
improvement,  the  advantage  lies  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  thinking  and  the  reasoning  reader. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  humble, 
though  illiterate  Christian,  is  able  to  attain  all 
the  practical  benefits  of  these  suggestions.  Ho 
compares  Scripture  with  Scripture,  he  substi- 
tutes no  opinions  of  his  own  for  those  he  there 
meets  with,  he  never  attempts  to  improve  upon 
Christianity,  ho  never  wishes  to  make  the  Bible 
a  better  thmg  than  he  finds  it  By  diligent  ap- 
plication, and  serious  prayer,  his  understanding 
enlarges  with  his  piety.  Above  all,  he  does  the 
*  will  of  God  ;'  and,  therefore,  *  knows  of  the  doc- 
trine  that  it  is  of  Gnd.* 

It  must  bo  confessed  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  professed  a#iolar,  by  converting  Scrip- 
ture learning  into  theses  of  discussion,  is  in 
some  danger  of  making  his  knowledge  more 
critical  than  practical.  The  same  reason  which 
is  meant  to  enlighten,  may  be  employed  to  ex- 
plain away  his  faith;  and  his  learning  which 
adorns  is  capable  also  of  being  turned  to  dis- 
credit it 

Wo  must,  however,  admit,  that  when  our  sup- 
posed man  of  high  education  bocomes  essenti- 
ally  pious,  his  piety  will  be  of  a  higher  strain. 
It  is  more  pure,  more  perfect,  more  exempt  from 
erroneous  mixtures,  more  clear  of  debasing  as- 
sociation,  more  entirely  fVea  from  disgusting 
cant  and  offcnnivn  phraseology ;  less  likely  to 
run  into  imprudence,  error,  and  excess ;  loss  in 

tent  woman  could  anoint  thf*  f<*et  nf  Jmsiih  a«  he  sat  at 
uiNit,  ciMilii  only  mi>li'ai1  ^uch  rf>ail*?r8  aH  wore  iinac- 
qiiainlH  with  llw  recurnhnnt  ponturo  in  which  Iho  an- 
cients look  their  nivalH.  The  triumphant  iin«^r  at  tlie 
paralytic,  who  wan  Iftdown  from  the  hniisi.-iop.  thrf>uch 
th4'  tilins  with  hiti  conch.  conM  only  shake  the  faiUi  of 
th'iK  who  are  icnorani  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
hou»ufl  of  eastern  coniitri<'H  wi'm  roofcni. — \Vii«>i)i«T  infi- 
(IhI  wrilfr:*  took  advantazi'  of  tlio  xiippii'i'd  isnoraiici-  oi 
their  readvrn,  or  v.-hcthitr  tlieir  ridicule  of  ilii-!«f  iiuniitril 
abi«urdiliuMofHr.rip(iiicaroM>  n-omtlifir  own  ipnnrnnce 
wp  will  not  determine.  In^tanoFs  miffht  b:;  niuliiphva 
without  number  of  this  ignorance,  or  of  thii  dimagcnu* 
ousaesf. 
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danger  of  the  gloominesi  of  saperitition  on  one 
hand,  and  the  wildncm  of  fanaticism  on  the 
other.  Having  the  use  of  a  better  jadgmcnt  in 
the  choice,  he  is  not  in  the  same  danger  of  be- 
ing misled,  by  ignorant  instructors ;  he  is  not 
liable  to  be  drawn  away  by  a  vanity  so  difficult 
to  restrain  in  the  uneducated  religious^an ;  a 
vanity  so  frequently  excited  when  he  sees  his 
own  superiority,  in  this  great  point,  to  his  worse 
informed  neighbours.  From  this  vanity,  and 
this  want  of  the  restraint  of  that  modesty  impos- 
ed by  superior  education,  the  man  of  low  condi- 
tion oflcn  appears  more  religious  than  he  is,  be- 
cause, being  disposed  to  be  proud  of  his  piety,' 
he  is  forward  to  talk  of  it.  While  the  higher 
bred  frequently  appear  less  pious  than  they 
really  are,  from  the  good  taste  and  delicacy 
which  commonly  accompany  a  cultivated  mind. 
There  is  also  another  reason  why  they  exhibit 
it  less,  they  are  aware  that,  in  their  own  society, 
the  exhibition  would  bring  them  no  great  credit 
If  unlettered  Christians  labour  under  some 
disadvantages,  we  repeat  it,  they  yet  afford  an 
internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
mod  an  evidence  of  no  small  value.  They  show 
that  it  is  the  same  principle  which,  when  rightly 
received,  pervades  alike  all  hearts ;  a  principle 
which  makes  its  direct  way  to  understandings 
impervious  to  the  shafls  of'^  wit,  and  insensible 
to  the  deductions  of  reasoning — to  minds  sunk 
in  low  pursuits,  indurated  by  vulgar  habits.  It 
is  a  striking  proof  of  its  being  the  same  princi- 
ple, that  such  seemingly  disqualified  persons 
possess  as  clear  views  of  its  nature,  at  least  of 
Its  broad  and  saving  truths,  as  the  man  of  genius 
and  the  scholar ;  destitute  as  they  arc  of  all  his 
advantages,  wanting  perhaps  his  natural  perspi- 
cacity, unused  to  his  habits  of  inquiry,  incapa- 
ble of  that  spirit  of  dimjuisition  which  he  brings 
from  his  other  subjects  to  the  invcstigntion  of 
this.  No  one,  if  he  examine  impartially,  can 
fail  to  Im;  struck  with  this  j[rand  characteristic 
of  the  truth  or  Christianity — not  only,  that  in 
all  degrees  of  ca[)acity  and  education  in  the 
same  country,  but  that  in  different  countries,  in 
those  where  taste  and  learning  arc  carried  to 
the  hifjhest  perfection,  and  in  dark  and  ignorant 
nations,  where  not  only  the  sun  of  science  has 
never  dawned,  but  where  literature  has  never 
soAencd,  nor  philosophy  enlarged  the  mind, 
where  no  glimpse  of  religion  can  be  caught  by 
a  reflex  light,  as  is  the  case  in  polished  and 
Christian  countries — yet  wherever  C-hristianity 
has  made  its  way,  and  pierced  through  the  na- 
tive obscurit}*,  there  the  geimine  spirit,  and  the 
great  essential  fruits  of  tlie  goR{)el,  will  be  found 
just  the  same  ;  the  same  impression  is  made  by 
the  same  principle;  the  same  results  spring 
from  the  same  cause,  and  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
whether  it  be  the  converted  Grccnitinder  or  the 
Academical  believer,  are  recognised  in  all  their 
distinguishing  features,  are  identified  in  all  the 
leading  points.  Such  a  concurrence  in  senti- 
ment, fcoling,  and  practice,  such  a  union  in 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  amongst  persons  dissi- 
milar in  all  other  respects,  unlike  in  all  other 
({ualities,  unequal  in  all  otlier  requisites ;  minds 
never  made  to  be  akin  by  nature  thus  allied  by 
"*«,  bearing  the  same  stamp  of  resemblance 
Irit  as  their  possessors  bear  in  the  common 


properties  of  body :  all  this  is  a  eoiivineiii|fiQof 
that  there  mast  be  8omethin|f  divine  in  afrin- 
ciple  which  can  animilats  ancn  0QOtnriMi»^ 
which  can  re-unite  tfaoee  in  one  commoa  entie 
who  differ  in  all  other  distinctiona  to  pradoes 
identity  in  the  leading  point  Docs  not  ill  Ikb 
prove  it  indeed  to  be  the  work  of  God,  a  wk 
which  requires  not  previous  accompliahmenti 
or  preparatory  research,  but  only  a  wiiling  ahid, 
an  unprejudiced  spirit^  and  an  humUe  btut! 
Does  it  not  prove,  that  where  the  essenee,  tai 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  really  reside,  it  vil 
produce  the  one  grand  emct,  a  new  ktarinit 
new  life. 


CHAP.  XII. 
Further  eautesof  Prejudice, 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  infidel  and  the 
fanatic  sometime  meet  at  the  same  point  of  er. 
ror — that  reason  has  little  to  do  with  religioa. 
The  enthusiast  we  are  hopeless  of  conviiidnf 
by  argument,  because  he  is  commonly  ifOOiiM; 
but  the  lettered  sceptic  may  be  better  ln|k 
even  by  his  pagan  masters.  Plutarch,  aftv  a 
large  discussion  whether  brutes  had  any  rsasiB, 
determines  in  the  negative  from  this  eonsiden. 
tion,  heeauee  they  Aaa  no  knowledge  or  fedinf 
of  a  Deity.  The  great  Roman  orator  expresM 
the  same  idea  when  he  asserts,  that  a  e&pteitf 
for  religion  tras  the  distinguithing  mark  of  n- 
tionalily^  and  that  thi$  capacity  i$  the  mott  si- 
equivocal  eign  of  reason. 

Yet  sound  reason  and  Christian  piety  m  ' 
sometimes  represented  as  if  they  were  bellige- 
rent powers,  as  if  Orders  in  Council  had  been 
issued  to  cut  off  all  commerco  between  them, 
as  if  they  were  better  calculated  eternally  to 
meet  sword  in  hand,  than  in  the  conci/ialory 
way  of  treaty  and  negociation ;  as  if  every  vic- 
tory of  the  one,  must  necessarily  be  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  the  other's  defeat.  But  is  it  not  on 
affront  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift  to  repre- 
sent his  highest  natural  and  his  supernatural 
endowments  as  infallibly  hostile  to  each  other? 
It  is  evident  that  when  reason  and  religion  act 
in  concert,  they  strengthen  each  other's  hands. 
But  when  they  injudiciously  act  in  opposition, 
perverted  reason  starves  the  ardour  of  piety,  or 
j  illjudgiug  piety  hands  over  reason  to  obloquy 
!  and  scorn.  In  every  case,  the  ill- understood 
jealousy  of  each  injures  the  interests  of  both. 

The  truth  is,  sound  and  sober  Christianity  is 
so  fur  from  discountenancing  the  ase  of  reason, 
that  she  invites  its  co-operation,  knowing  that 
it  possesses  pon'crful  arms  to  defend  her  caoM, 
to  defend  her  against  the  encroachments  of  er- 
ror, the  absurdities  of  fanaticism,  the  inroads 
of  superstition,  the  assaults  of  infidelity.  But 
while  she  treats  it  not  as  a  rival  hot  an  ally, 
Christianity,  strong  in  Alinigfity  strength, 
maintains  her  own  iinporinl  power  unfringed. 
While  she  courts  the  friendship  of  her  confede- 
rate, she  allows  not  her  own  uncontrolled  supe. 
riority  to  be  usurped.  She  assigns  to  reason  its 
specific  ofiice,  and  makes  it  know  and  keep  its 
proper  limits.    The  old  law,  indeed,  being  s 
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Ibrmnla  of  ceremonies,  and  a  digreit  of  ordi* 
iiancce  for  one  particular  people,  left  not  to  full 
an  ezerciio  for  the  uic  of  reaeoii.  Dciccndini|r 
to  the  moet  minute  particular!,  and  bein^  ex- 
panded  into  the  moat  detailed  directions,  it  lefl 
utile  for  the  disciple  but  to  road  the  rule  and 
feUow  it.  Bat  the  New  Testament  being,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  observed,  rather  a  system  of 
principleflf  than  a  mere  didactic  table  of  small 
•■  well  as  fprcat  duties,  leaves  much  more  to  the 
ezBteiae  of  reason,  and  furnishes  a  much  larger 
field  for  the  understanding  to  develop,  to  com- 
pare, to  separate,  to  combine.  The  whole  plan 
3f  duty  is,  indeed,  most  clearly  and  distinctly 
laid  open ;  but  every  uniting  particle,  every  in- 
termediate step,  every  concatenating  link,  is  not 
traced  out  with  amplitude  and  fulness. 

The  more  instructed  Christian  will  perceive 
that  some  expressions  are  merely  figurative; 
some  are  directions  for  persons  under  one  cir- 
cumstance, and  some  for  those  under  another. 
The  Gospel  requires,  indeed,  as  implicit  sub- 
missioD  from  the  Christian,  as  the  law  required 
fitmi  the  Jew ;  but  while  it  proposes  truths,  all 
of  which  equally  demand  his  obedience,  some 
of  tliem  require  more  especially  the  use  of  his 
lefledion,  and  the  exercise  of  his  sagacity.  Wc 
allodb  not  to  the  great  *  mysteries  of  godliness,* 
but  to  duties  which  are  of  individual  application. 

If  we  were  to  pursue  prejudice  through  all 
its  infinite  variety,  we  should  never  have  done 
with  the  inexhaustible  subject.  Observation 
presents  to  us  followers  of  truth  of  a  very  dif- 
nerent  cast,  though  their  uniform  object  be  the 
same,  ^ese  persons,  while  they  sometimes 
seek  her  temple  by  different  paths,  are  yet 
oAsner  kept  wide  of  each  other  by  words  than 
by  things.  Whatever,  indeed,  be  the  separfiting 
principfe,    prejudice   is  always  carried  to  its 

freatest  height  by  the  impatience  of  the  too 
ery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
too  frigid  on  the  other.  But  both,  as  we  ob- 
served, maintain  their  distance  more  by  certain 
leading  terms  bv  which  each  is  found  to  be  dis- 
criminated, and  by  an  intolerance  in  each,  to 
the  terms  adopted  by  the  other,  than  by  any 
radical  distinction  which  might  fairly  keep  them 
asonder.    Now  wc  do  not  wish  them  to  relin- 

anish  the  use  of  their  peculiar  terms,  because 
beae  terms  either  do,  or  should  designate  to 
their  minds  the  most  important  characters  of 
relifkm.  The  Christian  should  neither  shrink 
from  his  own  strong  hold,  nor  treat  with  repul- 
live  disdain,  him  who  appears  earnest  in  his 
approaches  towards  it,  though  he  has  not  as  yet, 
throuffh  some  prejudice  of  education,  sought  it 
in  a  direct  way.  There  are  many  terms,  such 
QM  faith  and  gract^  and  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  which  subject  the  more  advanced 
Christian  to  the  imputation  of  enthusiasm  and 
the  charge  of  cant  These,  however,  are  words 
which  are  the  signs  of  things  on  which  his 
eternal  hopes  de{)end,  and  he  uses  them,  even 
though  he  may  sometimes  do  it  unseasonably, 
yet  not  as  the  Shibboleth  of  a  profession,  but 
because  there  are  no  others  exactly  equivalent 
to  their  respective  meanings.  In  fact,  if  he  did 
not  use  them  when  occasion  calls,  he  would  be 
deserting  his  colours,  and  be  making  a  compro- 
uiiiei  to  the  ruin  of  his  conscience. 


But  let  him  not  in  return  fall  too  heavily  on 
what  are,  to  his  ear,  the  obnoxious  terms  of  his 
adversary.  Let  him  not  be  so  forward  to  con- 
sider  the  terms  virtue  and  rectitude  as  implying 
heresies  that  must  be  hewed  down  without 
mercy ;  as  substantives  which  must  never  find 
a  place  in  the  Christian  vocabulary.  They  are 
not  only  very  innocent  but  very  excellent  words, 
if  he  who  otters  them  only  means  to  express  by 
virtue  thoee  good  works  which  are  the  fruits  of 
a  right  faith,  and  by  rectitude  that  unbending 
principle  of  equity  and  justice  which  designates 
the  confirmed  Christifin.  The  abuse  of  these 
terms  may,  indeed,  make  the  more  pious  adver- 
sary a  little  afraid  of  using  them,  as  the  unne- 
cessary  multiplication  of  ordinary  cases  in 
which  the  more  scriptural  terms  are  pressed 
into  the  service,  may  make  the  less  advanced 
Christian  unreasonably  shy  of  obtruding  them. 

But  why  must  we  villify  in  others  what  we 
are  cautious  of  using  ourselves,  in  order  to  mag- 
nify what  wo  chuse  to  adopt?  We  should 
rather  be  glad  that  those  who  somewhat  diffiir 
from  us,  come  so  near  as  they  do ;  that  they  are 
more  religious  than  wo  expected ;  that  if  they 
are  in  error,  they  are  not  in  hostility ;  or  if  seem- 
ingly averse,  it  is  more  to  the  too  indiscrimi- 
nate and  light  use  of  the  opponent's  terms,  than 
to  the  sober  reception  of  the  truths  they  convey. 
Let  us  be  glad  even  at  the  worst,  to  see  opposi- 
tion mitigated,  differences  brought  into  a  nar- 
rower compass.  Let  us  not  encounter  as  leaders 
of  hostile  armies,  but  try  what  can  be  done  by 
negotiation,  though  never  of  course  by  conces. 
sion  in  essentials.  If  the  terms  virtue  and  ree- 
titude  are  used  to  tho  exclusion  of  faith  and 
grace,  or  as  substitutes  for  them,  it  may  afford 
an  opening  for  the  pious  advocate  to  snow  the 
difference  between  the  principle  and  its  conse- 
qucnce,  the  root  and  its  produce.  He  should 
charitably -remember  that  it  is  one  thing  for  an 
honest  inquirer  to  come  short  of  truth«  and  an- 
other for  a  petulent  caviller  to  wander  wide  of 
it  It  is  one  thing  to  err  through  mistake  or 
timidity,  and  another  to  offend  through  wilful- 
ness and  presumption.  If  the  inquirer  be  of 
the  former  class,  only  deficient,  and  not  malig- 
nant, he  may  be  brought  to  feel  his  deficiency, 
and  is  oflen  in  a  very  improveable  state.  It 
would  therefore  be  well  to  let  him  see  that  you 
think  him  right  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  that  he 
does  not  go  the  whole  length.  If  he  professes 
*  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts/  this 
is  no  small  step :  yet  he  may  still  require  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  *by  the  grace  of  Grod  teach- 
ing him.*  Here  the  two  ideas  expressed  by 
your  term  of  grace,  and  his  of  virtue,  arc 
brought  into  united  action,  with  this  difference, 
or  if  you  please  with  this  agreement,  that  your's 
being  the  cause,  and  his  the  effect,  the  Chris- 
tian character  attains  its  consummation  between 
you.  You  must,  however,  endeavour  to  con- 
vince him,  that  though  the  greater  includes  the 
less,  the  reverse  cannot  be  true  ;  that  faith  and 
gri^ce  in  the  Christian  sense  involve  virtue  and 
rectitude,  but  virtue  and  rectitude  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense  desire  to  be  excused  from  any 
connexion  with  faith  and  grace.  But  the  of- 
fence taken  at  terms  creates  hostility  at  tho 
outset,  blocks  up  the  avenues  to  each  other's 
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heart,  and  leads  men  to  be  lo  filled  with  the 
thines  in  which  they  differ,  as  to  keep  them  in 
the  dark  a«  to  the  things  in  which  they  agree. 

The  more  strict  disputant  will  perhaps  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  no  such  terms  as  virtue  and 
rectitude  are  to  be  found  in  any  Evangelist 
Granted.  Neither  do  we  find  there  some  other 
solemn  words  expressive  of  the  most  awful  veri- 
ties of  our  religion.  The  holy  Trinity  and  the 
amiisfaction  made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  are 
not,  I  believe,  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment expressed  by  these  terms,  which  were 
first  used  some  ages  aflcr  in  the  Byzantine 
church.  But  can  it  bo  said  that  the  things 
themselves  are  not  to  be  found  there  ?  They  are 
not  only  conspicuous  in  eveiy  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel, but  make  up  the^um  and  substance  of  what 
it  teaches. 

While  each    disputant    then    contends    for 
his  own  phrases,  let  not  the  one  suspect  that 
Ifrace  and  faith  are  the  watch  Words  of  enthu- 
flUsm;  nor  the  other  conclude  that  infidelity 
dtnlks  behind  virtue,  snd  pagan  pride  behind 
fvctitude.    St.  Paul  expressly  exhoria  his  con- 
verts to  *  add  to  their  faith  virtue,*  and  if  the  in- 
verted injunction  was  never  given,  it  was  not 
because  faith   was  unnecessary   whore  virtue 
previously  existed,  but  because  virtue.  Christian 
virtue,  never  could  have  existed  at  all  without 
previous  faith.    In  enjoining  virtue,  the  Apostle, 
open  his  own  uniform  principle,  supposes  the 
Cttiristian  to  be  already  in  possession  of  faith ; 
this  he  ever  conaidors  the  esfiential  substance, 
virtue  the  inseparable  appendage.    Thus  the 
divine  preacher  on  the  Mount,  m  his  prohibi- 
tion of  an   hypocritical  outside,  does  not  say, 
Give  alms,  fast,  pray;  he  concluded   that   hit> 
followers  were  already  in  the  practice  of  those 
duties,  and  on   this  conviction  grounded   his 
cautionary  exhortation  when  thou  doest  alms, 
when  thou  prayest,    when    thou    fastest.     lie 
taught  them  to  avoid  all  ostentation  in  duties,  to 
which  he  alluded  as  already  established.     Be  it 
observed — by  the  Saviour  himself  no  attribute  is 
BO  constantly  enjoined  or  commanded  as  faith. 
His  previous  question  to  those  who  resorted  to 
him  to  be  cured,  was  not  if  they  had  virtue  but 
faith  ;  but  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  as  soon 
as  the  cure  was  performed,  the  man  of  faith  was 
enjoined,  as  the  surest  evidence  of  his  virtue,  to 
sin  no  more. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Humility  the  only  true  greatness. 

HuMiLiTT  is  one  of  those  qualities  of  which 
Christianity    requires   the   perpetual    practical 
exercise.     It  does  not  mtfiat  that  we  should  h» 
feeding  or  instructing  others — that  we  should  ! 
be  every  moment  engaged  in  acts  nf  benevolence  | 
to  our  fellow  creatures,  or  of  mortification  to  our-  j 
selves :  but,  whether  we  teach  or  are  taught, 
whether  communicate  onr  gmid  things  to  others, 
or  are  dependant  on  otherN  for  the  eommuiiica-  ' 
tion  to  ourselves,  humility  is  required  as  the  | 
invariable,  the  indispensable,  the  habitual  grace, , 


in  the  life  of  a  Christian.  Pride  beii|  the 
radical'distemper  of  the  nataral  man ;  tbekvi. 
ness,  the  duty,  the  blessednew  of  the  B{iiriiitl 
man  is  to  be  freed  from  it 

However  valuable  high  inlellectaai  atttin. 
ments  have  been  found  in  the  vindieatioo  of  re. 
ligion,  however  beneficially  talents  and  lean, 
ing  have  been  exerted  in  adducinjf  the  evidsoeei 
and  augmenting  the  illustration  of  divine  troth, 
yet  for  the  most  striking  ezemplificaticm  of 
genuine  piety,  *  To  this  man  will  I  look,  nith 
the  Lord,  who  is  of  an  hamble  spirit*  ChriMi. 
anity  gives  a  new  form  to  the  virtaea,  by  re- 
casting them  in  this  mould.  Humility  may  be 
said  to  operate  on  the  human  character  like  the 
sculptor,  who,  in  chiseling  out  the  etaCoe,  w. 
complishes  his  object,  not  5y  laying  cm,  bat  by 
pairing  ofl;  not  by  making  extraneous  a dditioui 
but  by  retrenching  superfiuitiee ;  till  every  put 
of  the  redundant  material  is  cleared  away.  Tlie 
reduction  which  true  religion  effects,  ofsweUiiif 
passions,  irregular  thoughts,  and  encamberiBf 
desires,  produces  at  length  on  the  human  mind 
some  assimilation  to  the  divine  image— Ihrt 
model  by  which  it  works— as  the  human  resea- 
blance  is  gradually,  and  at  length  sucoetsfiillj  \ 
wrought  in  the  marble. 

Christianity,  though  equally  favnarabfe  Is 
the  loftiest  as  to  the  lowest  condition  of  life, 
was  not  intended  to  make  man  great,  hsi 
to  make  him  contented  to  be  little.  Tboagk 
no  enemy  to  the  possession  and  cuHivaticB 
of  the  highest  mental  powers,  but  aflardin|, 
on  the  contrary,  the  noblest  objects  for  their 
investigation,  and  the  richest  materials  for 
their  exercise ;  yet  she  rests  not  her  truth  or 
their  discussion,  nor  depends  for  making  her 
way  to  the  heart  on  their  reasonings.  While 
the  cheering  approbation  of  an  humble  faith 
is  an  encouragement  repeatedly  held  out  in 
the  Gospel,  there,  is  not  one  commendatioo 
of  talent,  except  for  its  application — not  the 
least  notice  of  rank  or  riches,  except  lo  inti- 
mate their  danger — not  any  mention  of  the  wis. 
dom  of  this  world,  except  to  pronounce  its  con- 
dem  nation. 

Humility  stands  at  the  head  of  the  beatitudes, 
and  incorporated  with  them  all.  And  the  gra. 
cious  injunction,  *  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,*  is  a  plain  intimation,  that 
our  Redeemer  particularly  intended  that  portion 
of  his  own  divine  character  for  the  most  immc 
diato  object,  not  of  our  admiration  only,  but  of 
our  imitation. — It  is  the  tem|>er  which  of  all 
others  he  most  frequently  commends,  most  uni- 
formly enjoins,  and  which  his  own  pure  and 
holy  life  mnet  invariably  exhibits.  If  we  look 
into  the  Old  Testament,  we  sec  that  God,  after 
having  described  himself  as  '  the  high  and  holy 
Ono  which  inhabitcth  eternity,*  by  a  transition 
the  most  unexpected,  and  a  condescension  the 
most  incnnceivnble,  immediately  subjnirm,  that 

*  ITo  dwcllelh  viith  the  contrite  and  the  humble ; 
and  this  fror.i  a  motive  inexpressibly  gracious, 

*  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  re- 
vivo  the  heart  of  the  contrite.' 

Is  it  not  incredible,  that  after  these  repeated 
dpcin rations  and  examples  of  the  Almightv 
Father,  and  of  the  Eternal  Son,  pride  should  still 
be  thought  a  mark  of  greatness,  an  eballitkmof 
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■|Mrtt,  uid  that  humility  should  be  ao  little  an- 
wratood  to  be  the  true  moral  difpnity  of  Chris- 
daaa  7  While  in  the  relij^ion  which  they  pro- 
reaai,  tharr  is  no  ezcellonce  to  which  it  is  not  pre- 
limanarj,  and  of  which  it  is  not  tlie  crown  ;  nor 
V  oChar  virtnaa  genuine  but  as  they  are  ac 
ipanied  with  this  grace,  and  performed  in 
Bpirit  No  quality  haa  acquired  ita  porfec 
till  it  IB  clarified  and  refined  by  being  steep- 
ed in  humililv. 

It  is  iBdeed  essential  to  the  very  reception  of 
Chriatiaaity,  fi>r,  without  this  principle,  we  shall 
hm  diapoaad  to  cavil  at  divine  revelation,  to  reject, 
at  leaat,  every  truth  revolting  to  human  pride ; 
we  shall  require  other  ground  for  the  belief  in 
God  than  hia  revealed  word,  other  evidence  of 
hia  veraeity  than  the  internal  conviction  of  our 
apiriloal  wants,  and  the  suitableneaa  of  that  ra- 
mady  which  the  Gospel  presents  to  as.  This 
principle,  tliarefbre,is  indispensable;  without  it, 
we  ahall  be  little  inclined  cordially  to  receive 
ChriaCianity  as  a  light,  or  to  obey  it  as  a  rule. 
Without  it  we  shall  not  discover  the  evil  of  our 
mni  hearta ;  and  without  this  discovery,  we  shall 
by  no  means  value  the  grace  (if  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
we  ahall  exercise  no  liabitual  dependance  on  the 
pramiaad  aaaistance,  nor  seek  for  a  aupport  of 
whieh  we  do  not  fisol  the  want. 

Bal  hamility,  by  leading  us  to  form  a  juat  ea- 
lisaate  of  ourselves,  teaches  us  to  discern  the 
aarrownem  of  our  capacities.  It  reminds  us, 
that  there  are  many  things  even  in  the  works 
oTGod'a  natural  creation  far  above  our  com  pre- 
henaioii ;  that  from  the  ignorance  and  blindness 
of  oar  minds  we  make  frequent  mistakes,  and 
fiirra  a  very  erronooua  judgment  about  tilings 
eomparatively  obvious  and  intelligible.  This 
bam  per  will  bring  as  to  credit  with  fuller  cor- 
diality the  testimony  which  God  in  his  word 
gives  of  himself,  and  cure  us  of  the  vanity  of 
rejecting  it,  on  the  mere  ground  that  we  cannot 
CQopreheod  it.  It  will  deliver  us  from  the  de- 
tire  of  being — *  wise  above  what  is  written,*  and 
b  the  nolo  antidote  to  the  perils  of  that  promise 
af  aahallowed  knowledj^e,  with  which  the  grand 
sedooar  tempted  his  first  credulous  victim. 

It  ia  not  till  humility  has  practically  Bi«do 
known  to  as  how  slowly  religion  produces  its 
a0bcla  on  ourselves,  that  wo  cease  to  marvsl  at 
ila  feeble  infloenoe  and  slow-paced  effioacy  on 
Ihoae  aroand  ua.  As  a  consequence,  this  prin- 
ciple leada  the  humble  Christian  to  be  severe  in 
jodgiag  himself,  and  di»po3Ss  him  to  be  candid 
in  jud^ng  others.  When  bo  comparca  himaolf 
with  worse  men,  it  furnishes  a  motive,  not  for 
vanity,  bat  gratitude ;  when  with  better  for  ad- 
diliomi  adf-abasemeot 

8l  Paal  aeema  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the 
lagging  movement  which  even  Christians  make 
towarda  the  com  pkteatiainment  of  this  heavenly 
tamper.  In  his  address  to  the  Colossians,  aAar 
having  expreioed  his  firm  hope  of  their  sincere 
■ooveraioo,  in  (hat  they  had  *  pot  on  the  new 
man,  whish  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him,*  he  yet  finds  it 
tspedient  to  exhort  them;  and,  for  Uiis  very 
mann,  *  to  put  on,*  together  with  other  christian 
loalitioe  which  he  enumeratea,  *  humbleness  of 


He  might  have  praased  this  daty  under  tbo 
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aupposition  of  two  cases,  and,  in  either,  the  in- 
junction would  be  Just  As  they  had  made  a 
public  profession  of  Chiistianily,  he  intimates, 
that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  evincing  tiiat 
their  profession  was  sincere,  and  their  conver- 
sion radical,  than  by  this  unequivocal  mark,  the 
cultivation  of  ao  hustle  spirit.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  however  Weply  rmilcd  tliey  might 
be  in  faith  and  piety,  he  might  fed  it  necessary 
to  remind  them,  that  they  siiould  not  consider 
themselves  as  having  attained  a  perfection  which 
lefl  no  room  for  improvement.  So  far  was  tliis 
deep  proficient  in  divine  windom  from  thinking 
that  all  was  done  when  the  convert  had  entered 
on  his  new  course,  lie  enjoins  the  in,  ever  aflar 
this  effectual  change,  that  they  should,  as  a  con- 
sequence  as  well  aa  a  proof,  there  forty  *  put  on* 
this  christian  grace ;  and  produces  their  con- 
version as  a  motive,  *  because  you  are  already 
renewed.*  He  does  not  recommend  any  specific 
act,  so  much  as  a  general  disposition  of  *  mind,* 
implying,  according  to  his  uniform  practice, 
that  growth  was  necessary  to  life,  and  program 
to  perfection. 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  dis- 
courses of  its  divine  Author,  arc  rather  pointed 
against  certain  radical  evil  principles,  tlian  ex- 
tended to  their  lesser  rainificationi*.  When  the 
powerful  artillery  of  the  Gospel  was  more  espe- 
cially levelled  against  the  strong  holds  of  pride, 
it  included  in  the  attack  all  the  minor  ofienccs 
resulting  from  it;  implying,  that  if  the  citadel 
be  conquered,  the  intimidated  Ibrces  in  the  out- 
works will  make  hut  a  feeble  rcsi stance. 

Even  the  worldly  niid  the  carelew,  who  are 
perhaps  too  inattentive  to  pcrceivo  that  humility 
is  the  predominating  feature  in  the  truly  reli- 
gious character,  as  v/vll  as  the  most  amiable  and 
engaging  part  of  it,  yet  pay  it  a  sortof  involun- 
tary  hotnngc  in  adopting  its  outward  appear- 
ance.  Many  among  the  more  elegant  classes 
of  society,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  adopt  the 
principle,  assume  the  form,  as  tlio  most  unequi- 
vocsl  mark  of  tlieir  superior  condition.  But 
«-/iiIs  (he  well-bred  exhibit  the  polished  exterior 
of  humility  in  manner,  they  arc  called,  as  Chris- 
tians,  to  cultivate  the  inward  and  spiritual  (rrace. 
In  spite  of  the  laws  against  egotium  which  the 
code  of  good  breeding  has  issued,  a  nearer  inti- 
macy sometimes  discloses  the  sclf-satinfaclion 
which  politeness  had  thinly  veiled.  While  we 
are  prone  to  carry  our  virtues  in  our  mcuiorf, 
we  cannot  be  always  on  our  guard  against  pro- 
ducing them  in  our  conversation.  Such  virtues, 
for  the  most  part  popular  one^  caught  our  tuste 
perhaps  from  the  applause  with  which  they  were 
received,  or  tlie  eloquence  with  which  they  were 
set  forth  in  our  presence :  and  as  'vc  acquired 
them  in  public,  and  by  hearing  and  reading,  wo 
shall  be  contented  to  exercise  them  in  profosisiou 
and  talk.  Many,  and  very  many  of  these  qudi- 
tiea  may  be  grafted  on  the  old  stock,  and  luok 
green  and  flourishing,  whilst  they  *  have  no  Ttmt 
in  themselves  ;,*  but  genuine  humility  !ipring<« 
out  of  a  root  deeply  fixed  in  the  soil  of  a  renrwpi! 
heart,  and  takes  its  first  ground  o.i  the  full  x:on- 
viclion  of  our  aposlacy  from  God. 

As  we  make  a  proHcicncy  in  this  humbling 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  our  confidence  in  our 
own  virtoea  proportionably  diminishes.    The  da 
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lig^ht  we  once  received  in  the  contempUtion  is 
first  abated  by  eelf-distruit,  and  finally  aboliihed 
bj  eelf-arquaintance. — Then  we  begin  to  profit 
by  the  deep  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  and  to 
send  fbrtii  the  genuine  fruits  of  a  strength  and 
a  virtue  derived^rom  higher  sources.  And  thus, 
tKe  sound  conviction  of  ^^  own  frailty,  though 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  g^eat  error,  may 
prove,  if  we  might  venture  to  say  it,  of  more  real 
benefit  to  our  own  mind,  than  the  performance 
of  a  splendid  action,  if  of  that  action  all  the  use 
we  had  made  had  been  to  repose  added  confi- 
dence in  our  own  strength,  or  to  entertain  higher 
notions  of  our  own  goodness. 

Yet,  while  we  ought  to  be  deeply  humbled  at 
every  fresh  detection  of  evil  in  our  hearts,  to  be 
discouraged  at  the  discovery  from  proceeding  in 
our  Christian  course  is  so  far  from  being  an  ef^ 
feet  of  humility,  that  it  is  rather  the  result  of 
pride.  The  traveller  who  moots  with  a  fall,  does 
not  recover  his  ground  by  lying  still  and  lament- 
ing, but  by  rising  and  pursuing  his  journey. 
Jomed  with  this  faulty  despondency,  or  still 
more  frequently  preceding  it,  is  to  be  traced  the 
operation  of  a  blind  and  morbid  pride.  Parti- 
cularly, if  the  intimation  of  the  fault  we  have 
committed  comes  from  others,  the  heart  is  found 
to  rise  at  the  bare  suggestion  that  we  are  not 
perfect.  We  had  periiaps  been  guilty  of  a  hun- 
dred faults  before,  of  which,  as  others  took  no 
notice,  they  mode  little  impression  on  ourselves. 
We  commit  a  smaller  error,  which  draws  the 
<yc8  of  tlie  world  up<m  us,  and  we  are  not  only 
dejected  but  almoflt  hopeless.  The  eye  of  God 
was  equally  witness  to  our  preceding  faults,  yet 
from  their  being  secret,  they  produced  little  com- 
punction,  while  that  which  is  obvious  to  human 
inspection  produces  sorrow  on  the  mere  ground 
of  producing  shame.  Perhaps  we  were  permit, 
ted  to  fall  into  this  more  notorious  error  that  we 
might  be  brought  to  advert  to  those  of  which  we 
had  been  so  little  sensible  ;  and  though  the  de- 
pression consequent  upon  this  fault  is  rathei  the 
consciousness  of  mortified  pride,  than  of  pinu« 
contrition,  yet  God  may  make  use  of  it  to  awaken 
us  to  a  feeling  of  oiir  general  corruptions,  to  warn 
us  not  to  depend  on  ourselves,  and  to  put  us  on 
oar  guard  against  *  secret  faults,*  as  well  as 
against  open  and  *  presumptuous  sins.* 

Even  a  good  man  is  not  entirely  exempt  from 
the  danger  of  occasional  elation  of  spirit;  even 
a  good  man  docs  not  always  judge  himself  so  ri- 
gorously as  he  ought ;  yet,  though  he  makes  too 
many  partial  allowances,  is  too  much  disposed 
to  softenings  and  abatements,  to  apologies  and 
deductions,  still  he  is,  on  the  whole,  suspicious 
of  himself,  distrustful  of  his  own  rectitude,  on 
his  guard  against  habitual  aberrations  from  hu- 
mility. Though  tremblingly  alive  to  kindness, 
his  sincerity  makes  him  almost  ready  to  regret 
commendation,  because  his  enlightened  con- 
science tells  him,  that  if  the  panegyrist  knew 
him  as  he  knows  himself^  it  would  have  been 
bestowed  with  much  abatement ;  and  he  is  little 
elate^  with  the  praise  which  is  produced  by  ig- 
norance and  mistake. — Though  he  has  fewer 
faults  than  some  others,  yet,  as  he  must  know 
more  of  himself  than  he  can  know  of  them,  his 
humility  will  teach  him  to  bear  patiently  even 
ibe  oensoro  be  doet  not  detervo,  oonaoioiui  how 


much  ha  does  deserve  for  faults  which  tlia  een 
■uror  cannot  know. 

There  is,  however,  no  humility  in  an  «zces««t 
depreciation  of  ourselves.  We  are  not  oob. 
manded  to  take  a  false  estimate  of  oar  own  ehs. 
racter,  though  a  low  would  be  too  frequently  a 
just  one.  While  the  great  Apoetle  SL  Peter  vat 
contented  to  call  himself  fAe  aervami  q^  Jttu 
Christy  his  telf-constitnted  soooessora,  by  an  hj. 
perbole  of  self-abasement,  have  denominated 
themselves  BervanU  of  the  tervamtB  of  Ood,  Aad 
yet  they  have  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  «/iPffyt  sor- 
pasaed  the  disciple  they  profess  to  follow,  in  ths 
display  of  this  apostolic  grace. 

Nor  is  the  appearance  of  this  quality  any  in- 
fallible proof  of  its  existence.  Nothing  is  mora' 
common  than  to  hear  affability  to  the  poor  pre. 
duced  as  an  nndoubted  evidence  of  the  humility 
of  the  afHuenL  The  act,  indeed,  is  always  amia* 
ble,  whatever  be  the  motive ;  but  still  the  ex. 
pression  is  equivocal.  Doea  it  not  snmetioNs 
too  much  resemble  that  septennial  exhilntioD  of 
humility  which  calls  forth  so  much  smiling  ooa- 
descension  from  the  powerful,  while  it  ooovajt 
*  an  hour*s  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart? 
The  one  enjoys  the  brief,  but  keen  deli|rht,  gf 
reviling  his  superiors  with  impunity,  with  tbs 
better  gratification  of  conferring  favours  instead 
of  receiving  them ;  the  other,  like  Drydea*s 
Achitophel,  *  bowing  popularly  low,'  wins  by  his 
courtesy,  that  favour,  which  he  would  not  per- 
haps have  obtained  by  his  merit.  But  the  cur- 
tain soon  closes  on  the  personated  scene : — the 
next  day,  both  fall  back  into  their  natural  eba- 
racter  and  condition.  The  periodical  condeseen. 
sion  at  once  reinstates  itself  into  seven  year** 
dignity,  while  the  independent  elector  cheerfoUy 
resumes  his  place  in  his  dependent  class,  till  the 
next  Saturnalia  again  invite  to  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  character. 

Where  the  difference  of  condition  isobvioosiy 
great,  nothing  is  lost,  and  something  may  be 
gained  by  familiarity :  the  condescension  is  m 
apparent,  that  though  it  properly  excites  both, 
admiration  snd  gratitude  in  the  indigent,  it  docs 
■'oi  infallibly  prove  the  lowliness  of  the  superior. 
Th«  Impassable  gulf  which  separates  the  two 
condiiionb,  the  immoveable  fences  which  esta- 
blish that  dintance,  preserve  the  poor  from  en- 
croachment, and  the  rich  from  derogation :  no 
swellings  of  heart  arise  against  the  acknow- 
ledgod  dependant,  iio  dread  of  emulation  against 
the  avowed  inferior.  Even  arrogance  itself  is 
gratified  at  seeing  its  train  augmented  by  so 
amiable  a  thing  as  iu  own  kindness.  Notice 
is  richly  repaid  by  panegyric,  and  condescen- 
sion finds  it  has  only  stooped  to  rise. — If  we  give 
pleasure  in  order  to  be  paid  with  praise,  we  had 
better  be  less  liberal  that  we  might  be  less  ex- 
acting. The  discreetly  proud  are  aware,  that 
arrogant  manners  bar  up  men*9  hearts  against 
them ;  their  very  pride,  therefore,  preserves  them 
from  insolence ;  the  determined  object  being  to- 
gain  hearts,  and  their  good  sense  telling  tbem 
that  a  haughty  demeanor  is  not  the  way  to  gain 
them,  they  know  how  to  make  the  exterior  affa- 
ble in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  high ;  fiir  th* 
ingenuity  of  pride  has  taught  it,  that  popularity 
is  only  to  be  obtained  by  eonoealing  the  moti 
offensive  part  of  itself.    Thus  it  can  retain  its 
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natare  and  gratify  iU  spirit,  without  tlic  arro- 
gant display  by  which  vulgar  pride  disgusts, 
and,  by  disgusting,  loses  its  aim. 

The  true  test  is,  how  the  same  pcrnon  feels, 
and  how  he  eonducts  himself,  towards  him  whose 
claims  ooine  in  competition  with  his  own — who 
treads  on  his  heels  in  his  pretensions,  or  sur- 
pasaes  him  in  his  success — who  is  held  up  as 
his  rival  in  ifonius,  in  reputation,  in  fortune,  in 
display — who  runs  the  race  with  him  and  out- 
strips him.  Maro  severe  will  be  the  tost,  when 
the  competitor  is  *  his  own  familiar  friend,'  who 
was  his  equal,  perhaps  his  inferior,  in  the  con- 
test for  academical  honours,  but  is  now  a  more 
fortaDSte  candidate  for  the  priies  which  the 
world  distributes,  or  his  decided  conqueror  on 
the  professional  Arena. 

His  humility  is  put  to  the  trial,  when  be  hears 
another  extolled  for  the  very  qnalit?  on  which 
he  most  values  himself— commended  for  some- 
thing in  which  he  would,  if  he  dared,  monopo- 
Jiae  commendation — it  is  tried  when  ho  sees 
that  a  man  of  merit  has  prospered  in  an  enter- 
prise in  which  he  has  failed,  or  when  he  is  call- 
ed  opon  for  the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge 
ene  who,  though  below  him  in  general  charac- 
ter, ia  still  his  superior  in  this  particular  respect 
— 4t  ia,  when,  in  some  individual  instance,  this 
eompetitor  has  promoted  the  public  good  by  a 
mnans  which  he  hsd  declared  to  be  totally  in- 
ippKcable  to  the  end. 

The  true  Christian  will  be  humble  in  proper- 
tkm  to  the  splendor  of  hirlendowments.  Humi- 
lity does  not  require  him  to  stupify  or  disavow 
his  onderstanding,  and  thus  disqualify  or  indis- 
poee  him  lor  great  active  duties.  If  he  possesses 
taJenla,  he  is  not  unconscious  of  them,  but,  in- 
stead pif  exulting  in  the  possession,  he  is  abased 
that  he  has  not  turned  them  to  better  account, 
he  is  habitually  thinking  how  he  can  most  cs- 
sentially  serve  God  with  his  own  gifl.  Sensible 
that  he  owes  every  thing  to  his  divine  Benefac- 
tor, he  iecls  that  he  has  not  made  him  the  return 
to  which  he  was  bound,  and  that  his  gratitude 
bears  little  proportion  to  his  mercies ;  so  that  the 
very  review  of  his  abilities  and  possessions, 
which  inflates  the  hearts  of  others,  only  deepens 
his  haraility,  only  fills  his  mind  with  a  fuller 
senae  of  his  own  defect  of  love  and  thankfulness. 
Every  distinction,  instead  of  intoxicating  him, 
only  angments  his  sense  of  dependence,  magni- 
fiea  hia  weight  of  obligation,  increases  his  feel- 
ing of  aceountableness.  His  humility  has  a 
doable  excitement :  he  receives  every  blessing 
as  the  gifl  of  God  though  the  merits  of  his  Son  ; 
it  is  increased  by  the  reflection,  that  snch  is  his 
onworthiness,  he  dares  not  even  supplicate  the 
mercy  of  his  Creator  but  through  the  interces- 
sioa  of  a  Mediator :  *  where  is  boasting  then  7 
it  if  excluded.* — Not  only  on  account  of  any 
good  he  may  have,  but  also  on  account  of  evils 
from  which  he  has  been  preserved,  he  acknow- 
.edgea  himself  indebted  to  divine  assistance ;  so 
that  his  escapes  and  deliverances,  as  well  as  his 
virtues  and  successes,  are  subjects  of  gratitude 
rather  than  of  self-exultation. 

It  will  not  be  departing  from  the  present  oh- 
jact,  if  we  contrast  the  quality  under  eonsidera- 
■  ioo  with  ita  opposite.  While  hnmilitjr  is  never 
■t  wimoe  with  itself,  pride  ia  •  very  inconsist- 


ent principle.  It  knows  not  only  how  to  assume 
the  garb  of  the  attribute  to  which  it  ia  opposed, 
but  even  descends  to  be  abject,  which  humility 
never  is.  Consider  it  nn  one  side,  nothing  is  so 
solf-supported  ;  survey  it  on  the  other,  yon  will 
perceive  that  nothing  is  so  dnpcndent,  so  full  o( 
claims,  so  exacting,  sovincapabic  of  subsisting 
on  itselfl  It  is  made  up  of  extrinsic  appendages; 
it  leads  a  life  of  mendicity ;  it  sloops  to  beg  the 
alms  of  other  men's  good  opinion  for  its  daily 
bread.  It  is  true,  the  happiness  of  a  proud  man, 
if  he  have  rank,  arises  from  an  idea  of  his  own 
importance  ;  but  still,  to  feed  and  msintain  this 
greedy  self-importance,  he  must  look  around 
him.  His  pleasures  are  derived,  not  so  much 
from  his  personal  enjoyments  as  from  his  supe- 
riority to  others ;  not  so  much  from  what  he 
poesesscs,  as  from  the  respect  his  possessions 
inspire.  As  he  cannot  entirely  support  his  feel- 
ings of  greatness  by  what  he  finds  in  himself; 
he  supplies  the  deficiency  by  looking  backward 
to  his  ancestors,  and  downward  opon  hia  train.— 
With  all  his  self-consequence,  he  is  reduced  to 
borrow  his  dignity  from  the  merits  of  the  one, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  other.  By  thus  multi- 
plying himself,  he  feels  not  only  individually, 
but  numerically,  great  These  foreign  aids  and 
adjuncts  help  him  to  enlarge  the  space  he  fills 
in  his  own  imagination,  and  he  is  meanly  con- 
tented to  be  admired  for  what  is,  in  effect,  uo 
port  of  himself. — This  sentiment  is,  however, 
by  no  means  limited  to  rank  or  riches. 

If  the  penury  of  pride  drives  it  to  seek  its  ali* 
ment  in  the  praise  of  others,  it  is  chiefly  becanae 
we  want  their  good  opinion  to  confirm  us  in  that 
which  we  have  of  ourselves.  When  we  seerslly 
indulge  in  reckoning  up  the  testimonies  wa  have 
collected  to  our  worth,  it  is  because  we  like  to 
bring  as  many  witnesses  as  we  can  muster,  that 
we  may  have  their  approving  verdict  in  addi- 
tional proof  that  our  judgment  was  right  In 
fact,  we  think  better  of  ourselves  in  proportion 
as  we  contrive  to  make  more  people  think  well 
of  us.  But,  however  large  the  circle  which 
*  high  imaginations*  draw  round  the  individual 
self  in  the  centre,  we  can  really  occupy  no  more 
than  our  allotted  space ;  we  may  indeed  change 
our  position,  but,  in  shifting  it,  we  fill  no  more 
than  we  fillled  already,  for  by  the  removal  we 
lose  as  much  as  we  gain. 

It  is  an  humbling  truth,  that  the  most  power- 
ful talents  are  not  seldom  accompanied  with  ve- 
hement  passions,  that  a  brilliant  imagination  ia 
too  frequently  associated  with  ungoverned  ap- 
petites. Neither  human  reason,  nor  motives 
merely  moral,  are  commonly  found  to  keep  these 
impetuous  usurpers  in  order ;  the  strength  of 
men*s  passions  tempting  them  to  violate  the 
rules  which  the  strength  of  their  judgment  haa 
laid  down. — Nature  cannot  operate  without  its 
own  sphere.  What  is  natural  in  the  intellect, 
will  not,  of  itself,  gorern  what  is  natural  in  the 
appetite.  If  the  lower  part  of  our  nature  is  sub- 
dued,  it  is  not  without  the  holy  Spirit  assisting 
the  higher.  Wit,  especially  has  such  a  tendency 
to  lead  astray  the  mind  which  it  embellishes, 
that  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of 
grace,  when  men,  whose  shining  talents  make 
virtue  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  others,  reject  tbem- 
selres  •  high  thoughts  engendering  pride  **  whtB 
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thej,  OD  whose  lipt  the  attention  of  othen  hangi 
with  delight,  can,  themselves,  by  this  divinely 
infuBefi  principle,  *  bring  every  thought  into 
c^tivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ* 

Thero  is  no  quality  so  ready  to  suspect,  and 
BO  prompt  to  accuse,  as  that  which  we  are  con- 
aiderinff ;  there  is  no  fault  which  a  proud  man 
00  readily  chaiges  upon  others  as  pride;  espe- 
cially if  the  pers'in  accused  possess  those  di«. 
tinctions  and  accomplishments,  the  possession 
of  which  would  make  the  accuser  proud.  Men 
fall  of  themsclvea,  are  disposed  to  fanc^  others 
deficient  in  attention  to  them ;  and  as  it  never 
occurs  to  them  why  those  attentions  are  with, 
held,  they  have  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
the  neglect,  but  to  charge  the  neglector  with 
being  envious  of  their  qualities,  or  vain  of  his 
own.  With  that  deep  humility,  which  is  tho 
ground-work  of  his  proiesvion,  tho  Christian 
alone  attains  to  real  dignity  of  character.  If 
we  reckon  those  men  great  who  rise  high,  and 
make  a  distinguished  Bgure  in  the  world,  how 
much  higher  is  his  claim  to  greatness  who  looks 
down  on  what  the  others  giory  in ;  who  views 
with  indifference  the  things  to  which  the  world 
accounts  it  greatness  to  aspire,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  greatness  to  attain. 

The  proud  man,  by  nut  cordially  falling  in 
with  the  Christian  scheme — which,  if  he  tho- 
roughly adopted,  would  shrink  to  nothing  these 
bkialed  fancies—contructs,  in  effect,  the  dura- 
tion of  liis  exiNteiice,  and  reduces  to  almost  no- 
thing the  fiphore  in  which  his  boasted  dignity 
is  to  be  exercised.  Tiie  theatre  on  which  ho  is 
•Atisfied  to  act,  is  limited  to  the  narrow  stage 
of  this  world;  and  even  on  this  vanishing  scene, 
bow  far  are  the  generality  from  being  consider- 
able actors !  Pride,  therefore,  is  something 
worse  than  fatuity,  for  whether  tho  stake  be 
high  or  low,  it  b  sure  to  play  a  losing  game.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  lot  will  be  most  terrible; 
his,  who,  having  performed  an  obscure  and  pain- 
ful part  in  this  short  drama,  and  having  neglect- 
ed to  seek  that  kingdom  promised  to  the  poor 
in  spirit,  closes  his  lite  and  hopes  together  ;  or 
his,  who,  having  had  a  conspicuous  part  assign- 
ed him  here,  submits,  when  the  curtain  drops, 
not  merely  to  be  nothing:  but  oh!  how  much 
worse  than  nothing  !  Absorbed  in  the  illusions 
and  decorations  of  this  shifting  spectacle,  or  in- 
toxicated with  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators,  the 
interminable  scenes  which  lie  beyond  the  grave, 
though,  perhaps,  not  absolutely  disbelieved, 
have  been  totally  neglected  to  be  taken  into  his 
brief  reckoning. 

Now,  if  pride  were  really  a  generous  princi- 
ple, if  its  tumonr  were  indeed  greatness,  surely 
the  soul  which  entertains  it  would  exert  ito 
energies  on  a  grand  scale !  If  ambition  were 
indeed  a  noble  sentiment,  would  it  not  be  point- 
ed to  the  noblest  objects ;  would  it  not  be  direct- 
ed to  tho  sublimest  end  t  Would  not  the  mind 
which  is  filled  with  it,  achinvo  a  lof\ier  flight? 
Would  it  stoop  to  be  cooped  up  within  the  scanty 
precincts  of  a  perishing  world  ?  True  ambition 
would  raise  its  votary  above  the  petty  projects 
which  every  accident  may  overturn,  and  every 
breath  destroy ;  which  a  few  months  may,  and 
a  few  years  mutt^  terminate.  It  would  set  him 
upon  icflecting,  that  all  the  elevation  of  intellect, 


all  the  depth  of  erudition,  all  the  eaperiority  of 
rank,  all  the  distinction  of  riches  is  only  held  bf 
the  attenuated  thread  that  attaches  him  to  Ihii 
world — a  world  which  ia  itself  '  hun^  npon  no. 
thing.*  True  ambition  would  instrnct  him,  that 
he  is  not  really  gieat  who  ia  not  ^reat  for  eter- 
nity— ^that  to  know  the  height  and  depth,  ths 
length  and  breadth,  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  of  his  eternal  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  it  the 
consummation  of  all  knowledge,  the  top  of  »U 
greatness,  the  substance  of  all  riches,  the  sam 
of  all  wisdom;  that  the  only  object  sufficiently 
capacious  to  satisfy  the  grasping  desires,  to  fill 
the  hungering  soul  of  man,  is  that  immortality 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.  That 
state  which  has  God  for  its  portion,  and  eteroitr 
for  its  duration,  b  alone  commensurate  to  tlie 
grandeur  of]  a  aoni  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Tbb  holy  ambition  would  show  blm, 
that  there  b  a  littleness  in  whatever  has  boinida. 
ries — a  penury  in  every  thing  of  which  we  cu 
count  the  value-— an  iDsignificance  in  all  of 
which  we  perceive  the  end. 

Let  it,  then,  ever  be  considered  as  a  destiti- 
tion  of  true  grcatnesf,  practically  to  Mot  oat 
eternity  from  its  plan.  As  a  consequence,  bt 
that  be  truly  designated  *the  wisdom  fitia 
above,*  which  makes  eternity  the  grand  featme 
in  the  aspect  of  our  existence.  And  this  anbi- 
tion,  be  it  remembered, b  the  excluaive  property 
of  the  humble  Christian.  Hia  desires  are  ilU- 
mitable— Ae  disdains  the  scanty  bounds  of  timo 
— he  leaps  tho  narrow  Anfines  of  space.  He  it 
is  who  monopolizes  ambition.  UU  aims  soar  a 
bolder  flightr— hit  aspirations  are  sustained  on  a 
stronger  pinion — Ata  views  extend  to  an  immaa- 
surable  distance — hi$  hopes  rest  in  an  intermi. 
nable  duration. 

Yet  if  his  felicity  does  not,  like  that  of  secu- 
lar ambition,  depend  on  jx>pular  breatl.,  still  it 
subsists  on  dependence,  it  subsists  upon  r  *rtist 
which  never  disappoints— upon  a  mercy  which 
is  never  exhausted-*upon  a  promise  which  ne- 
ver deceives-^upon  the  strength  of  sn  arm 
which  *  scattereth  the  proud  in  the  imagination 
of  their  hearts*— on  a  benignity  which  '  exaltcth 
the  meek  and  humble* — on  a  liberality,  which, 
in  opposition  to  worldly  generosity,  'fills  the 
hungry  alone  with  good  things,*  and  which, 
contrary  to  human  vanity,  sends  only  *  the  rich 
empty  away.* 

Humility  is  an  attribute  of  such  antipathy  to 
the  original  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  no 
principle  can  possibly  produce  it  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, and  bring  it  to  its  complete  maturity,  but 
that  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  spirit 
short  of  thb  can  enable  us  to  submit  oar  oiider* 
standing,  to  aubdue  our  will,  to  resign  our  inde- 
pendence, to  renounce  ourselves. 

This  principle  not  only  tesches  as  to  bow 
to  the  authority  and  yield  to  the  providence  of 
Grod,  but  inculcates  the  still  harder  lesson  of 
submitting  to  be  saved  in  the  only  way  Ho 
has  appointed — a  way  which  lays  pride  in  the 
dusL  If  even,  in  the  true  servants  of  God,  this 
submission  is  sometimes  interrupted — if  we  too 
naturally  recede  from  it— if  we  too  reluctantly 
return  to  it,  it  u  still  owing  to  the  remains  of 
pride,  the  master  sia ;  a  sin  too  slowly  discard- 
cd  even  from  the  nnewed  natare.    Tab  partial 
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eonqiMtt  of  the  itobborn  will,  this  imperftet  re 
sjgnmlion,  this  impeded  obedience,  even  in  the 
r«ftl  Chrietian,  it  an  abiding  proof  that  we  want 
Aither  humbliiif ,  a  mortifjingf  evidence  that  cor 
iMwta  are  not  yet  completely  brou|^ht  nnder 
the  dominion  of  oar  principles. 


CHAP.  XIV. 
On  RBtinnunL 

An  old  Froneh  wit  sayi,  that  •  ambition  itaelf 
mifht  leach  as  to  Ioto  retirement,  as  there  is 
noUiingf  which  so  mach  hatna  to  have  cumpan* 
iflDs.'  Cowley  corrects  this  sentiment  with  one 
eqnally  lively  and  more  soand,  that  *  ambition, 
indeed,  detests  to  have  company  on  either  side, 
bot  delights  above  all  things  in  a  train  behind, 
and  ashiers  before.'  To  seek  therefore  a  retreat 
till  we  have  got  rid  of  this  ambition,  to  fly  to 
retirement  as  a  scene  of  pleasure  or  improve- 
mtnt,  till  tlie  love  of  the  world  is  eradicated 
from  the  heart,  or  at  least  till  this  eradication  is 
its  predominant  desire,  will  only  oondoot  the 
disoontented  mind  to  a  long  train  of  fresh  dis- 
appointments,  in  addition  to  that  series  of  vex- 
ations of  which  it  has  so  constantly  complained 
in  t|M  world. 

The  amiable  writer  already  referred  to,  who 
JMt  as  much  nnaffectod  elegance  and  good  sense 
in  hia  proae  works,  as  false  taste  and  annatnral 
wit  in  nu  poetry,  seems  not  to  be  quite  acca- 
rata  whan  be  insists  in  favour  of  his  beloved 
selitude  that  *a  minister  of  state  has  not  so 
nneh  business  in  public  as  a  wise  man  has  in 
private-}  the  one,'  says  he,  *  has  but  part  of  the 
afbira'of  one  nation,  the  other  has  all  the  works 
of  Go^  «nd  nature  under  his  consideration.  But 
sniyiy  there  is  a  msnifest  difference  between 
our  having  great  works  under  our  consideration, 
and  having  them  under  our  control.  He  assigns, 
indeed,  high  motives  for  the  purposes  of  retreat, 
bat  be  does  not  seem  to  assign  the  highest. 
Should  he  not  have  added  in  conjunction  with 
the  objects  he  enumerates,  what  should  be  the 
iMding  object  of  the  retirement  of  the  good 
Man,  the  stndy  of  his  own  heart,  as  well  as  of 
inmimate  nature ;  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of 
the  works  of  God  7 

He  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of 
mankind,  till  he  is  weary  both  of  the  study  and 
of  its  object,  will,  with  a  justly  framed  mind,  be 
well  prepared  for  retirement.  He  will  delight 
in  it  as  an  occasion  for  cultivating  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  his  Maker  and  with 
himaelf.  He  will  seek  it  not  merely  as  the  well- 
earned  reward  of  a  life  of  labour,  but  as  a  scene, 
iriiich,  while  it  sdvances  his  present  comfort, 
famishes  him  with  better  means  of  preparing 
for  a  better  life.  We  often  hear  of  tlie  neecs- 
■iiy  of  being  qualified  for  the  world  ;  and  this  is 
the  grand  object  in  the  education  of  our  children, 
overlooking  the  difficult  duty  of  qualifying  them 
for  retirement  Rut  if  part  of  the  immense 
paina  which  are  taken  to  fit  them  for  tlie  oom- 
puy  of  others,  were  emplojed  in  fitting  them 
ftr  thib  own  company,  u  teaching  them  the 
4atien  of  aolitude  as' well  as  of  aodety,  this  earth 


wonid  be  a  happier  place  than  it  is ;  a  training 
'  suiuble  to  a  world  of  such  brief  duration,  would 
be  a  better  preparatory  study  for  a  wof  Id  which 
will  have  no  end. 

leisure  with  dignity  is  a  classic  phrase 
which  carries  to  the  taste  and  to  the  heart  the 
niingled  ideaa  of  repose,  elegance,  and  literature. 
It  ia,  indeed,  an  honourable  state  of  cnj<^ment 
It  has  been  sung  by  the  poet,  and  extolled  by 
the  philosopher.  Its  delights  have  been  echoed 
by  those  who  seek  it,  ind  by  those  that  shun  it; 
by  those  who  desire  iu  poMession,  and  by  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  its  praise ;  by  those  who 
found  their  fondness  on  a  happy  experience,  and 
by  those  who  had  rather  admire  than  enjoy  it 

Tumult,  indeed,  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  graat 
impediment  to  that  interior  peace,  without 
which  outward  stillness  is  of  little  valae.  But 
let  us  bear  In  mind  that  it  is  more  easy  to  es- 
cape  firom  the  tumult  of  the  world  than  of  the 
passions.  Before,  therefore,  we  expect  immu. 
nity  from  care  in  our  projected  retreat,  let  us  in- 
qnirc  what  is  our  object  in  retiring.  We  may 
deceive  ourselves  in  this  pursuit  as  we  have 
done  in  others.  We  may  fancy  we  are  retiring 
from  motives  of  religion,  when  wo  are  only 
seeking  a  more  agreeable  mode  of  life.  Or  we 
may  bo  flying,  from  doty,  when  wo  fancy  we 
are  flying  ^m  temptation.  We  may  flatter 
ourselves  we  are  seeking  the  means  of  piety, 
when  we  are  only  running  away  from  the 
perplexities  of  our  situation ;  from  trials  which 
make,  perhapa  a  part  of  our  duty.  To  dia- 
like  these  is  natural ;  to  desire  to  escape  fhim 
them  is  innocent,  generally  laudable.  Only  lot 
us  not  persuade  ourselves  that  wo  are  inflntne- 
ed  by  one  motive  when  we  are  acting  Aom 
another.  The  design  may  be  even  gooid,  but 
let  lis  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  its 
being  better  than  it  is.  Let  us  not  boast  that 
wo  are  making  a  sacrifice  to  duty,  when  we 
are  consulting,  however  innocently,  our  own 
ease  or  convenience.  In  retreating  into  the 
country  for  peace  of  mind,  the  temper  you 
would  find  you  muat  carry  thither.  Those  who 
retire  on  no  other  principle  but  to  escape  tronble 
without  turning  their  leiaure  to  the  benefila  it 
is  calculated  to  impart,  are  happy  only  on  the 
low  condition  of  being  useless.  If  we  retire 
upon  the  motive  of  *Sonl  take  thine  ease,* 
though  neither  oovetousness  nor  sensualitv  be 
the  prompting  principle,  if  our  object  be  a  sloth- 
ful indulgence,  a  retirement  which  does  not  in- 
volve benefit  to  others,  as  well  as  improvement 
to  ourselves,  we  fail  of  the  great  purpose  for 
which  we  came  into  the  world,  for  which  we 
withdrew  from  it 

But  while  we  advert  to  the  highest  object  as 
the  best,  we  are  far  from  insinuating  that  the 
taste,  especially  bo  right  a  taste,  may  not  be  in- 
dnlged  from  motives  of  an  inferior  nature  ;  far 
from  thinking  that  we  are  not  justified  in  pre- 
ferring a  tranquil  to  a  bustling  scene,  and  adopt 
ing  a  more  rational,  even  if  it  be  not  a  more 
religious  plan  of  life.  There  is  something  al- 
most like  virtue  in  the  good  taste  which  prefcra 
it ;  only,  that  as  in  intcllectualii.  good  tavtc  must 
have  its  substritum  in  good  sense,  so  in  morals 
it  should  have  its  substratum  in  principle-  Bat 
if  any  one  thinks  that  merely  by  retiring  fVon 
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the  world,  lie  shall  get  rid  of  hia  own  e?il  tem- 
pers, solitude  is  the  wont  choice  he  could  make. 
It  lua^  indeed,  through  the  grace  uf  God,  be 
made  eventually  beneficial ;  for  though  his  in- 
terior burthen,  so  far  fVom  being  lightened,  will 
be  more  oppressively  fvlt,  yet  its  ?ery  oppres- 
■iveDess,  by  leading  him  to  look  into  the  cause, 
may  lead  to  its  removal ;  he  may  be  drawn  to 
religion  to  get  rid  of  himself,  as  lie  was  driven 
to  retirement  Ut  get  rid  of  his  cares. 

No  second  caut»es  act  but  by  the  direction  of 
the  first  The  vtsiblo  works  of  God,  though  so 
admirably  calculated  to  stir  up  devotion  in  the 
heart,  have  not  commonly,  especially  when 
habit  makes  them  familiar,  been  found  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  Some  of  the  school  divines 
made  a  just  distinction,  when  they  compared 
inanimate  and  intelligent  beings,  m  reference 
to  the  supreme  Creator,  by  saying  that  the  one 
only  exhibit  the  fooetcpe  of  God,  while  the  other 
represent  his  face. 

It  was  worthy  of  the  munifioenco  of  omnipo- 
tent Bounty,  not  only  to  spread  the  earth  with 
a  rich  profusion  of  whatever  is  necessary  and 
pleasant  to  animate  life,  but  with  whatever 
might  invite  to  contemplative  and  intellectual 
life ;  not  only  to  sustain  but  to  gratify ;  not  only 
to  nourish  but  to  improve  :  by  endless  variety, 
awakening  curiosity,  and  by  curiosity  exciting 
research.  The  country  is  favourable  to  the 
■tndy  of  natural  history ;  furnishing  both  the 
leisure  and  the  materials.  It  sets  the  mind 
upon  thinking,  that  if  the  objects  of  God's  crea- 
tion are  so  wonderful,  Uinutlf  how  wondrous 
Aen! 

The  mind,  indeed,  which  is  looking  out  for 
good,  finds  *  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
every  thing.*  To  minds  of  an  opposite  make, 
use  destroys  the  effect,  even  if  novelty  had  firo- 
dnced  it  Little  habituated  to  reflection,  they 
soon  learn  to  behold  a  grove  of  oaks  with  no 
higher  feeling  than  a  street  of  shops,  and  are  as 
little  sootiied  with  the  murmurs  of  a  rivulet,  as 
,  with  the  clatter  of  hackney  coaches.  Where 
■loth  predominates  in  the  character,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  retreat  from  which  we  had 
promised  ourselves  so  much  advantage,  as  fur- 
nishing a  refuge  for  idleness  rather  than  a  place 
for  reflection.  If  vanity  and  vivacity  predomi- 
nate, we  shall  value  the  loveliest  scenery  wo 
have  been  embellishing,  rather  as  means  to 
attract  company  and  commendation,  that  as  a 
help  to  assist  our  better  thoughts,  and  lift  our 
hearts  to  holy  aspirations. 

Though  piety  is  no  local  thing,  yet  it  has 
locality.  That  being  is  but  a  bad  authority 
whom  Millon  makes  proudly  to  exclaim,  *  The 
mind  is  its  own  place,*  and  the  Stoics  carried 
their  haughty  mental  independence  too  far,  in 
asserting  that  local  circumstances  made  no  dif- 
ference in  the  condition  of  man.  Retirement 
is  assuredly  favourable  to  the  advancement  of 
the  best  ends  of  our  beinp.  There  the  soul  ban 
freer  means  of  examining  into  its  own  state,  and 
its  dependence  upon  God.  it  has  more  unob- 
■tructed  leisure  for  enjoying  with  its  Maker, 

Communion  vwcet,  communion  larfrc  and  high. 

* 

It  has  ampler  means  for  reiterating  the  consc- 
eration  of  its  powers  and  faculties  to  him  who 


gave  them,  than  it  oould  Mf  Uy  find  in  Ihois 
broken  snatches  and  uncertain  interYals  vUck 
busier  scenes  afforded.  But  then  we  most  fe 
brought  into  a  state  and  conditioo  to  reap 
fit  from  retreat.  The  paralytic  might  as  re 
ably  expect  to  remove  his  disease  by  changing 
his  position,  as  the  discontented  to  allay  the 
unruly  motions  of  a  distempered  mind  merely 
by  retiring  into  the  country. 

A  great  statesman,  whom  many  of  us  remem- 
ber, after  having  long  fUIed  a  high  official  sitaa. 
tion  with  honour  and  ability,  t^gan  at  len^ 
impatiently  to  look  forward  to  the  happy  period 
when  he  should  be  exonerated  from  the  toils  of 
office.  He  pathetically  lamented  the  incessant 
interruptions  which  distracted  him,  even  in  the 
intervals  of  public  business.  He  repeatedly  ex. 
pressed  to  a  friend  of  the  author,  bow  ardanllj 
he  longed  to  be  discharged  from  the  opprewiie 
weight  of  his  situation,  and  to  consccrale  his 
remaining  days  to  repose  and  literature.  At 
length  one  of  those  revolutions  in  party,  which 
so  many  desire,  and  by  which  so  few  are  satis- 
fied,  transferred  him  to  the  scene  of  hia  wishes. 
He  flew  to  his  rural  seat,  but  he  eoon  found  tint 
the  sources  to  which  ho  had  so  long  lookedL 
failed  in  their  power  of  conferring  the  promispd 
enjoyment;  his  ample  park  yielded  him  no 
gratification  but  what  it  had  yielded  him  in 
town,  without  the  present  drawback ;  there  he 
had  partaken  of  his  vcnsion  without  the  incum- 
brance of  its  solitude.  His  Hamadryads,  hav- 
ing  no  despatches  to  present,  and  no  votei  to 
offer,  soon  grew  insipid.  The  stillness  of  n* 
treat  became  insupportable ;  and  he  frankly  de. 
clared  to  the  friend  above  alluded  to,  that  soch 
was  to  him  the  blank  of  life,  tliat  the  oolj 
relief  ho  ever  felt  was  to  hear  a  rap  at  the  door. 
Though  he  had  before  gladly  snatched  the  littks 
leisure  of  a  hurried  life  for  reading,  yet  when 
life  became  all  leisure,  books  had  lost  their  pow- 
er to  interest.  Study  could  not  fill  a  mind 
long  kept  on  the  stretch  by  great  concerns  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  a  prime  mover.  The 
history  of  other  times  could  not  animate  a  spirit 
habituolly  quickened  by  a  strong  personal  in- 
terest in  actual  events. — There  is  a  quality  in 
our  nature  strongly  indicative  that  we  were 
formed  for  active  and  useful  purposes.  These, 
though  of  a  calmer  kind,  may  be  still  pursued 
in  retirement  under  the  influence  of  the  only 
principle  powerful  enough  to  fill  the  heart  which 
fancies  itself  emptied  of  the  world.  Religion  is 
that  motive  yet  quieting  principle,  which  skme 
delivers  a  man  from  perturbation  in  the  world, 
and  inanity  in  retirement ;  without  it,  be  will 
in  the  one  case  be  hurried  into  impetuosity,  or 
in  the  other  be  sunk  into  stagnation.  But  re- 
ligion long  neglected  *  will  not  come  when  you 
do  call  for  it*  Perhaps  the  noble  person  did 
not  call. 

It  is  an  obvious  improvement  in  the  taste  and 
virtue  of  the  present  day,  that  so  many  of  our 
dictators  retire,  not  to  the  turf,  but  to  the 
plough ;  that  they  make  an  honourable  and 
pleasant  exchange  of  tiic  cares  and  vexations  of 
political  life  for  the  tranquil  and  useful  pursuits 
of  agriculture.  Such  pursuits  yield  comparative 
repose,  and  produce  positive  good.  Besidea  this, 
the  modern  Cincinoatus  will  liave  the  gralificft- 
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of  findiiif  how  mooh  he  hu  gained  bjr  the 
■n  in  hb  ehoice  of  inttromento,  for  he  will 
■M  t£it  *  all  aheep  and  oxen,  yea  and  all  beaaU 
«r  the  field,*  are  jkr  leiia  penrerae,  fttithleas  and 
intraotablelhan  the  indocile  human  agents  whom 
Iw  has  been  ao  long  labouring  to  break  in,  and 
hnmg  jnder  the  joke. 

But  whatever  he  maj  have  gained  in  theae 
ivapacle,  if  the  philoaophical  and  political  agri- 
dihurietdo  not  make  it  part  of  hia  arrangement, 
•mm  we  hope  he  doea,  that  the  cultivation  of  por- 
•■oiMd  pietj  ahall  divide  hia  time  and  his  thoughts 
with  the  cultivation  of  h if  paternal  acres,  he  will 
me  find  hia  own  passions  more  tractable,  hb 
wwn  appetitea  more  aubdued,  his  own  tempers 
•hetter  regnlated,  becauae  the  theatre  in  which 
Ihej  ue  eierciaed  ia  changed  from  contentious 
to  blooming  medowa.  There  is  no 
in  the  loveliest  scenery  to  give  that  cha- 
to  the  mind  on  which  its  peace  depends. 
-It  if  true  his  innocent  occupations  will  divert 
unhitioo,  but  it  requires  a  more  powerful  opera- 
tion to  cure  it  Ambition  ia  an  intermittent :  it 
may,  indeed,  be  cooled,  but  without  piety  it  will 
be  cooled  aa  the  patient  in  an  ague  is  cooled  *  in 
the  well  day  between  the  two  fits,'  he  will  bo 
Jooking  back  on  the  fever  he  has  escaped,  and 
ibrward  to  that  which  he  is  anticipating.  There 
ia  bat  one  tonic  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the 
letnm  of  the  paroxysm.  He  will  find  the  peru- 
Mai  of  the  Bible  not  less  compatible  than  that  of 
the  Georgica  witk  this  interesting  occupation. 
While  he  is  actually  enjoying  the  lovely  living 
imagea  onder  which  the  inspired  writers  repre- 
went  the  most  delightful  truths  of  religion,  he 
jna.^  lealiw  the  analogiea  intellectually,  he  may 
be,  indeed,  conducted  *  to  green  pastures*  and  led 
•beeide '  the  still  waters  of  comfort*  in  the  highest 
—nee  of  those  beautiful  metaphors. 

What  a  blessing  is  it  to  mankind,  when  tlicy, 
wboee  large  domains  confer  on  them  such  ox- 
tenaive  load  influence,  give  their  views  a  wider 
xange,  and  take  in  an  ampler  compass  of  bene- 
AsimX  patronage ;  when  thev  crown  their  exer- 
tiona  for  the  public  good  by^the  pious  education 
«f  their  young  dependants,  by  promoting  the 
CfDWth  of  Christianity  as  assiduously  as  the 
breed  of  sheep ;  by  extending  the  improvement 
nftbeeoiJ  to  the  moral  cultivation  of  thoee  whom 
Providence,  having  committed  to  their  protec- 
tion fiir  that  very  purpose,  will  require  at  their 


With  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  let  it  be 
obeerved  how  many  of  these  great  persons,  with 
a  spirit  more,  honourable  to  them  than  their  co- 
niMta  or  any  eartlily  distinctions,  have  stood 
ibrward  aa  the  avowed  patrona  of  the  noble  In- 
atitution  fi>r  dispersing  the  Bible  into  all  coun- 
triea,  afler  having  transfused' it  into  every  dia. 
Jeet  of  every  language.  When  we  consider  the 
object,  and  view  the  rapidity,  and  trace  the  sue- 
oeea,  are  we  not  almost  tempted  to  fanc;^  that 
we  aee  the  Angel  in  the  Revelation  flying  in  the 
■lidet  of  heaven,  carrying  *  the  everlasting  Goe- 
pel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  in  the  earth, 
and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people.'* 

«  Ibf  an  nid  and  attaclml  nwoiber  ofthe  Bocwty  for 
jmamllan  Christian  KnowMfe  be  allowed  to  nfler  ber 
(tkoQfli  irrekvaat  to  tlw  suliicct  of  tfais  cbap- 


It  is  indeed  a  spectacle  to  warm  the  coldest 
and  to  soflen  the  hardest  heart,  to  behold  men 
of  the  first  rank  and  talents,  statesmen  who  have 
never  met  but  to  oppoee  each  other,  orators  who 
have  never  apokcn  but  to  differ,  each  strenuous 
in  what  is  presumed  he  believes  rij^ht,  renoun- 
cing every  interfering  interest,  sacrificing  every 
jarring  opinbn,  forgetting  all  in  which  they 
differMl,  and  thinking  only  .on  that  in  which 
they  agree  ;  each  reconciled  to  his  brother  and 
leaving  hio  gift  at  the  altars  offering  op  every 
resentment  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Croaa !  There 
might  be  two  opinions  how  men  should  be  go- 
verned, there  can  be  but  one — whether  they 
should  be  saved. 

We  ought  not  to  doubt  that  a  portion  of  that 
gcneroua  zeal  with  which  they  disseminate  the 
word  of  life  to  otliers,  will  be  exerted  in  in- 
creasing  their  own  personal  acquaintance  with 
it  To  dispenee  the  grand  instrument  of  salva- 
tion to  othera,  forgetful  of  our  own  intereat  in  it, 
ia  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  disinterest- 
edness would  be  criminal :  while  here  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  blesaing  we  beatow,  is  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  in  which  self-love  b  truly  ho- 
nourable. May  we,  without  offence,  without  the 
remotest  idea  of  any  thing  personal,  hazard  the 
observation  tiiat  it  ia  possible  to  be  made  tike 
instrument,  not  only  of  temporal,  but  eternal, 
good  to  others,  without  reaping  ourselves  any 
advantage  from  the  good  we  communicate  ? 

It  might  have  supplied  a  thesis  for  disputation 
among  the  whimaical  subtleties  of  the  old  school 
divines,  which  was  the  more  blameable  extreme, 
to  possess  the  Bible  ourselves  witliout  imparting 
tlie  blessing  to  others,  or  to  communicate  it  to 
thcni  without  using  it  ourselves.  Unfortanalelj 
however,  the  cause  for  caauistry  was  cot  short, 
by  their  refuaing  the  Bible  altogether  to  the 
laity. 

It  is  with  reluctance  we  torn  from  subjects 
of  grateful  panegyric  to  thoae  presented  to  us  by 
the  same  class  of  society  for  animadveraion. 
With  reeret  we  take  leave  of  scenes  enriched 
and  dignified  by  the  beneficial  preaence  and  ex- 
ertions of  their  lords,  for  the  dreary  prospect  of 
deserted  mansions  and  abdicated  homea.  To  not 
a  few  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  their  magnifi- 
cent houses  are  rather  a  cumbrous  appendage  to 
grandeur,  places  to  which  strangers  resort  to 
admire  the  splendour  of  the  proprietors,  and  the 
portraits  ot  their  ancestors,  than  what  Provi- 

ter.^  upon  the  complete  entabliphment  of  the  ar|Enniont 
in  ravi»urof  the  Bible  Sncieiy.  (Voni  its  not  injiirinir  it* 
venerable  predecettor  ?  ft  is  now  obvious  that  the  bene 
Ats  of  tiie  new  institution  are  eflccted  without  detri 
nnent  to  the  old.  from  itH  having;  excited  flresh  friends  In 
its  caiiKe,  and  raised  additional  fliuds  for  its  support. 
Roamnina  indeed  flrom  analo|ry,  would  the  benefactor, 
whoso  means  were  competent  to  both,  refuse  his  patron - 
.ace  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  because  he  was  already  a 
'subscriber  to  i?t  Georfre'n?  When  be  saw  that  oth^r 
contributors  neither  withdrew  nor  dininished.  but  espr 
cially  when  he  saw  that  they  ausmenteri  their  bounty  t» 
the  eliiereiitabliRhrnent,  would  he  not  Md  God  speed  ti- 
the younger?  Would  he  not  rejoice  that  a  new  snurrv 
was  opened  for  healins  mors  diseases,  fbr  relievinf  more 
wanU7  In  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  are  not  both  in 
Ktitulion^  streams  isf>uini;  from  the  same  fountain  of 
love.  >Mitn  flowing  into  the  mmr  ocean  of  potid?  If  wt 
may  be  allowe<l  the  appliciiion. '  ih-'y  ar**  diversities  of 
C{ifts,  but  the  same  sfrint ;'  *  they  are  differences  of  ari- 
ministratioD,  but  it  is  thesaaio  God  that  worketh  allia 
alL* 
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deneo  intended,  a  rich  additional  ingredient  in 
their  own  overflowing  cap  of  bleraings.  Their 
Beat*  are  ponseseed  without  beingf  eniojed.  Thej 
appear,  indeed,  to  comhine  the  advantajgres  of 
retreat  with  thoec  of  opulence.  Bat  it  is  only 
appearance.  Do  not  too  many  of  their  ownera 
ittriTe  to  disprnntesfi  the  acene  of  every  attribote 
appended  to  it :  Do  they  not  chiefly  derive  what 
little  they  know  of  the  charms  of  the  country 
from  the  doscriptiona  of  the  poet — of  the  diver- 
aitiefi  of  landftcape  fVom  the  painters  of  the  opera 
(icenes — of  the  delights  of  retirement  fhrni  the 
moralist,  the  philosopher,  and,  more  frequentlv, 
the  novelist  ?  They  contrive  to  transfer  to  their 
rural  abodes  e\ery  thing  of  the  metropolis,  every 
moveable  appendage  of  rural  beauty.  Like  the 
imperial  Roman  glutton,  who  never  tasted  fish 
but  at  the  farthcrcst  possible  distance  from  the 
sea,  they  enjoy  the  lovely  products  of  the  con* 
wrvatory,  glowing  with  every  hue,  and  breath 


queen  Emma's  pkraghsharei,  would  ha  ait « 
daim  in  rapture,  sorely  thew  heroie  haSm  Mk. 
mit  to  such  privations,  encxmntflr  mmIi  hai. 
ships,  make  such  renunciations  ftom  mothastf 
the  most  sublime  self-denial !  DoabllMi  IhMr 
crowd  to  these  joyless  abodes,  beoKUM  thejeMdli 
find  at  home  no  distress  to  be  relieved,  no  iaas- 
oence  to  be  protected,  no  wrongs  to  be  rwdraaml, 
no  ignorance  to  be  instructed.  Now,  woaU  h» 
exultingly  add,  I  have  eome  practical  experiasa 
of  the  sacrifices  of  which  disinterested  pidy  is 
capable.  The  good  they  must  be  doing  here  is 
indeed  a  noble  recompenoe  for  the  pleasure  they 
are  giving  up. 

Unimportant  aa  this  gradual  revdutitm  inew 
habits  may  be  thought,  there  are  Aw  thingt 
which  have  more  contributed  to  lower  the  Iom 
both  of  society  and  solitude,  than  this  mahipM 
and  ever  multiplying  scenes  of  intormediate  ttd 
subordinate  dissipation.    When  the  opulent  di- 


ing  every  fragrance,  any  where  but  where  they  I  vided  the  year  between  the  towD  and  ooontry 


grow.  The  most  exquisite  flowers  yield  little 
delight  till  transported  to  the  town  residence. 
There  thoy  exhale  their  sweets  amid  smoky 
lamps,  and  waste  them  on  a  fetid  atmosphere  ; 
exhausting  their  beauties  in  the  transient  festi- 
vity  of  a  single  night,  instead  of  reserving  them 
to  decorate  retreat,  and  add  one  attraction  more 
to  the  charrns  of  home  and  the  pleasures  of  re. 
tirement. 

With  these  peroonages,  the  principal  change 
from  town  to  country  consists  in  the  difference 
between  a  park  and  a  square.  They  bring  to 
one  the  same  tastes,  the  same  amusements,  and 
the  Mme  inversion  of  hours  which  they  adopted 
in  the  other.  They  lose  the  true  enjoyment  of 
both,  by  contriving  that  neither  town  nor  coun- 
try shall  preserve  any  distinct  character  of  its 
own.  To  some,  indeed,  the  splendid  inheritance 
is  considered  as  little  more  than  a  commodious 
inn  in  which  to  rvposo  in  their  incessant  migra- 
tion from  the  capital  to  the  watering-place,  and 
from  the  chalybeate  to  the  sea ;  without  having 
the  too  valid  plea  of  attending  the  sick,  or  being 
sick  themselves. 

But  if  we  compare  the  domestic  scenes  from 
which  they  are  hurrying,  with  the  places  to 
which  they  arc  resorting,  wc  are  inclined  to 
pity  them  on  the  score  of  taste,  as  much  as  on 
the  loss  of  enjoyment.  A  stranger  to  our  man- 
ners who  had  heard  of  the  self^enial  our  reli. 
gion  enjoins,  when  he  compared  what  they  had 
quitted  with  what  they  are  flying  to,  would  na- 
turally  compliment  them  on  the  noble  sacrifice 
which  he  would  conclude  they  had  made  to  duty. 
He  would  admire  the  zeal  which  prompted  the 
abandonment  of  such  pure  for  such  turbid  plea- 
sures :  he  would  admire  the  elevation  of  mind 
which  could  submit  to  such  unimpoeed  penance. 
When  ho  followed  them  from  the  splendid  man> 
sion  to  the  cloae  and  incommodious  residence, 
in  which  a  crowded  season  sometimes  immures 
the  possessors  of  palaces ;  when  he  saw  them  re 


residence — the  larger  portion  always  asaigiMi 
to  the  latter — being  stationary  in  each,  as  they 
occupied  a  post  of  more  obvious  responaibllily, 
Uiey  were  more  likely  to  fulfill  their  duties,  that 
in  these  parentheses  between  both.  'For  these 
places,  to  persons  who  only  seek  them  as  scsaas 
of  diversion  and  not  as  recruits  to  beahb,  an 
considered  as  furnishing  a  sort  of  saspenmK 
from  duty  as  well  as  an  exoneration  from  cars : 
the  chief  value  of  the  pleasures  thev  affiird  am- 
sisting  in  their  not  being  home-ma^. 

We  have  little  natural  relish  fbr  serious  things, 
It  is  one  great  aim  of  religion  to  cure  this  natu- 
ral malady.  It  is  the  great  end  of  dissipatsd 
pleasures  to  inflame  iL  These  pleasures  fbret- 
biy  address  themselves  to  the  senses,  and  thus 
not  only  lower  tlie  taste,  but  nearly  effikce  the 
very  idea  of  spiritual  things.  They  gradually 
persuade  their  votaries,  that  nothing  but  what 
they  receive  through  their  medium  is  real 
Where  the  allusions  of  sense  are  allowed  to  make 
their  full  impression,  the  pleasures  of  religion 
appear  merely  visionary  ;  faint  shadows  at  drst, 
and  afterwards  unexisting  things. 

If  religion  makes  out  certain  pleasures  to  be 
dangerous,  these  pleasures  revenge  themselves 
in  their  turn  by  representing  religion  to  be  dull 
They  are  adopted  under  the  specious  notion  of 
being  a  relief  from  more  severe  employments ; 
whereas  others  less  poignant  would  answer  the 
end  better,  and  exhaust  the  spirit  less.  If  the 
effect  of  certain  diversions  only  serves  to  reader 
our  return  to  sober  duties  more  reluctant,  and 
the  duties  themselves  insipid,  if  not  irksome—* 
if  we  return  to  them  as  to  that  which,  though 
we  do  not  love,  we  dare  not  omit,  it  is  a  question 
even  in  the  article  of  enjoyment,  whether  we  do 
not  lose  more  than  we  gain  by  any  recreation 
which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  that  disgusting 
which  might  otherwise  have  bc^n  delightful. 

But  it  is  never  too  late  ibr  a  change  of  system, 
provided  that  change  is  not  only  intended^  but 


nouncc  their  blooming  gardens,  their  stately  '  adopt fd.    We  would  respectfully  invite  those 

woods,  '  trees  worthy  uf  paradise,"  for  unshaded  who  have  been  slaves  to  custom,  courageously 

walks  or  artificial  awnings;  their  bowers  and  to  break  their  chain.     Ii«^t  them  earnestly  solicit 

temples  for  the  unKheltt-rcd  beach,  ojjen  t(»  all  thonid  which  is  from  shove  on  their  own  honest 

the  rage  of  the  dog  star  ;  the  dry,  smooth-shiven  Ax<:rtiori».     Let  them  tear  themselves  from  the 

green,  fbr  sinking  sands  rivalling  the  soil  of  'imcinatinir  objects  which  have  hitherto  detained 

Arabia,  or  burning  gravel,  whidi  might  emulate  them  from  making«cquaintancc  with  their  own 
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\  h  but  torabmil  heroically  to  a  little 
i  fint,  which  habit  will  eonTeit  into 
l»  MMoantor  temptation  with  a  reaiet- 
k  will  aoon  be  rewarded  with  Tietory. 

he  ■•iiaible  of  one  surprising  revola- 
i  tiM  period  when  they  bei^in  to  inure 
a  to  their  own  company,  thev  will  in- 
lialike  it  less;  not  so  much  fi>r  the 
:bey  will  find  in  themselves,  a^  fhnn 
g  what  a  fund  of  interestinfif  employ, 
rbich  they  had  been  so  lon^;  in  search, 
hearts  can  fbmish. 
Rsmtiny  becomes  deeper,  the  improve- 

become  greater,  till  they  will  grow 
eh  to  endure  retirement  as  to  rejoice 
D  much  to  subsist  without  dissipation 
above  it  If  they  are  not  so  much  di. 
If  will  be  less  discomposed.  If  there 
vanities  to  amuse,  there  will  be  fbwer 
to  repair ;  there  will  be  no  longer  that 
itween  indulgence  and  regret,  between 

and  repentance,  between  idleness  and 
I,  which  distracte  many  amiable,  but 
inds,  who  feel  the  rignt  which  they 
ooorage  to  pursue.  There  will  be 
ose  inequalities  which  cost  more  pain 
up  than  they  afibrded   pleasure  in 

In  their  habite  there  will  be  regulari- 
monotony.  There  will  be  a  uniform 
Jm  even  tissue  of  life ;  the  web,  though 
ih  spangled,  will  be  more  of  a  piece ; 
I  glittering  in  patehes,  the  design  will 
egant ;  if  the  colours  are  less  glaring, 
rear  bettor ;  their  soberness  will  se- 

permanence  ;  if  they  are  not  gaudy 
I  they  will  be  fbesh  to  the  end. 


CHAP.  XV. 

en  mnd  advaniogeB  of  retirement, 

prefbr  retirement  as  an  emancipation 
iesome  duties  rather  than  as  a  scene 
>ment,  others  choose  it  as  a  deliver- 
restraint,  and  as  the  surest  mode  of 
:heir  inclinations  by  a  life  of  fVeedom ; 
am  from  the  dangers  of  the  world,  but 
g  their  own  will.  While  we  continue 
ivB  world,  while  our  idleness  is  ani> 
I  bustle,  decorated  with  splendor,  and 
with  variety,  wc  cheer  our  erroneous 
b  the  promise  of  some  dsy  escaping 
at  when  we  sit  down  in  our  retreat, 
I  with  the  well  chosen  materials  of 
B  enjoyment  is  alone  compounded,  or 
oposing  to  dedicato  our  retirement  to 
n^  them,  we  are  almost  in  a  more 
Midition  than  when  we  lived  without 
in  the  world.  We  were  then  looking 
»  the  privacy  we  now  enjoy,  as  to  a 
denial  profiL  We  had  in  prospect  a 
!h,  if  ever  atteined,  would  be  to  us  the 
of  a  new  life,  a  post  fVom  which  we 
rt  in  a  nobler  race.  But  the  point  is 
nd  the  end  is  neglected.  We  are  set 
or  ultimate  position, 
rement,  horn  which  we  promised  our- 
nnoh,  has  produced  no  change,  except 


from  the  idleness  of  tumult  to  that  of  enDui  lo 
one  seji,  and  from  levity  to  apathy  in  the  other. 
The  active  life  which  wo  had  promised  to  turn 
into  contemplative  life  is  no  improvement,  if  a 
ga^  frivolity  b  only  transformed  into  a  dull  va- 
cuity. In  the  world  we  were  not  truly  active  if 
we  did  little  good ;  in  retirement  we  are  not 
contemplative,  if  contemplation  is  not  exercised 
to  the  best  purposes.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  re- 
tire fhim  great  affairs,  if  our  hearts  are  stuffed 
with  such  as  are  insignificant.  There  is  less 
hope  of  a  change  in  the  mind,  because  there  is 
no  probability  of  a  change  in  the  circumstancea 
with  which  this  pnyectMl  moral  alteration  need 
to  be  connected,  where  the  outset  was  froth, 
and  the  end  is  feculence,  there  may  be  a  diflbr- 
enoe,  but  there  is  no  improvement  We  shall 
find  in  retirement,  under  new  modifications,  the 
same  passions,  tempers,  and  weaknesses,  which 
we  had  propoeed  to  leave  behind  us,  without  the 
same  pretence  of  wanting  time  to  wateh  against 
them.  If  we  settle  down  in  petty  systematic 
trifling,  it  is  not  the  sise  of  the  concern,  but  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  pursued,  that  mokes  the 
difference.  Tlie  scandal  of  a  village,  the  in. 
trigues  of  a  little  provincial  town  may  be  enter- 
ed into  with  as  much  warmth,  and  as  little  pro- 
fit, as  the  more  imposing  follies  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Retirement,  therefore,  tliough  so  favourable  to 
virtue,  is  not  without  ite  dangers.  Taste,  and, 
of  course,  conversation,  is  liable  to  degenerate. 
Intellect  is  not  kept  in  exercise.  We  ore  too 
apt  to  give  to  insignificant  topics  an  undue  im- 
portonce ;  to  become  Abitrary  ;  to  impose  our 
opinions  as  lavrs ;  to  contract,  with  a  nanowaew 
of  thinking,  an  impatience  of  oppodtioo.  Yet, 
while  we  grow  peremptory  in  our  deciaiona,  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  individual  influ- 
ence ;  whereas,  in  the  world,  the  injurious  in* 
flnence  of  one  counsellor  is  soon  counteracted 
by  that  of  another ;  and  if,  from  the  collision  of 
opposite  sentiments,  we  do  not  strike  out  truth, 
we  experience,  at  least,  the  benefit  of  contradic- 
tion. If  those  with  whom  we  associate  are  of 
an  inferior  education  and  cast  of  manners,  we 
shall  insensibly  lower  our  standard,  thinking  it 
sufficiently  high,  if  it  be  above  theirs,  till  we  im- 
perceptibly sink  to  their  level.  The  author  saw 
very  early  in  lite,  an  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
in  a  person  who  had  figured  in  the  ranks  of  li- 
terature. He  was  a  scholar  and  a  poet  Dis- 
appointed iu  his  ambitious  views  of  rising  in 
the  church,  a  profession  for  which  he  was  little 
calculated,  he  took  refuge  in  a  country  parson- 
age. Here  he  affected  to  make  his  fkte  his 
choice.  On  Sundays  he  shot  over  the  heads  of 
the  infbrior  part  of  his  audienoe,  without  touch- 
ing the  hearte  of  the  better  informed ;  and,  du- 
ring the  week,  paid  himself  for  the  world's  ne- 
glect, by  railing  at  it  He  grew  to  dislike  po- 
lished society  for  which  he  had  been  well  quali- 
fied. He  spent  his  mornings  in  writing  elegies 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world,  or  odes  on  the  de- 
lighte  of  retirement,  and  his  evenings  in  the 
lowest  sensuality  with  the  most  vulgar  and  illi- 
terate of  his  neighbours. 

Another  danger  is  that  of  aspiring  to  beceme 
the  sun  of  our  little  system,  sinoe  the  love  of 
popuhtf  ity  is  not  exduaivelf  etiaebed  to  pahlio 
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•itoBtiona.  In  the  world,  indeed,  if  there  be  not 
«  real,  there  most  at  leaat  be  a  ipuriQaB  merit 
to  procure  it,  whereas,  when  there  are  no  oom- 
petltors,  it  ia  easy  to  be  popular ;  to  be  admired 
by  the  oncultivated,  and  flattered  by  the  de- 
pendent, may  be  the  attainment  of  the  moat  mo- 
derately gifted.  Let  ua  not,  therefore,  jadge  of 
onraelves  by  aodamations,  which  would  equally 
£)llow  the  worthlesv,  if  they  filled  the  same  aita. 
ation.  If  we  do  not  remember  to  diitinroiah 
between  our  merit  and  our  place,  we  ahall  re. 
'Ceive  the  homage,  not  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  or 
a  bait  for  bounty,  but  as  a  tribute  to  excellence. 
■From  being  accustomed  to  flattery,  wo  shall  ex- 
act  it  as  a  right ;  from  not  being  opposed,  we 
ahall  learn  not  to  endure  opposition. 

Besides  the  danger  of  contracting  supercilious 
■habits  if  surrounded  with  inferiors,  there  is  also 
that  of  indulging  a  censorious  spirit  on  cum- 
'paring  our  own  habits  with  those  of  persons 
who  live  in  the  world,  and  of  overrating  our  own 
•exemption  from  practices,  to  which,  from  indo- 
lence, we  have  no  inducement,  and,  from  cir- 
•cumstances,  no  opportunity.  When  we  compare 
our  hearts  and  lives  with  those  of  whom  we 
now  little,  let  us  not  forget  to  compare  also, 
with  others,  our  situations  and  temptations.  The 
■oomparativo  estimates  we  make  in  our  own  fa- 
vour are  frequently  fallacious, always  dangerous. 
Many  who  live  in  the  world  have  a  mortified  spi- 
Tit,  while  others  may  bring  to  a  cloister  hearts 
overflowing  with  the  love  of  that  world  from 
•which  it  is  easier  to  turn  our  faces  than  to  with- 
-draw  our  affections. 

Secluded  persons  are*  sometimes  less  careful 
■io  torn  to  proBt  small  parcels  of  time,  which, 
when  put  together,  make  no  inconsiderable  fund. 
■Reckoning  that  they  have  an  indefinite  stock 
upon  hand,  they  neglect  to  de  voter  each  portion 
to  its  definite  purpose.    The  largeness  of  their 
treasure  makes  them  negligent  of  small,  but  in- 
cessant,  expenses.     For  instance ;   instead  of 
Jight  reading  being  used  as  a  relief  from  severer 
etudies,  and  bettor  employments,  it  is  too  fre- 
quently resorted  to  as  the  principal  expedient 
ibr  getting  over  the   tediousness  of  solitude ; 
.people  slide  into  the  indulgence  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  it  becomes  no  longer  the  relaxation, 
but  the  business.    The  better  studies,  which 
were  only  to  be  relieved,  are  superseded ;  they 
become  dull  and  irksome ;  what  was  once  plea- 
eure  is  converted  into  a  dry  doty,  and  the  duty 
is  become  a  task.     From  this  plenitude  of  Ici- 
cure  there  is  also  a  danger  of  falling  into  gene- 
ral remissness.     Business  which  may  be  done 
at  any  time,  is,  for  that  very  reason,  not  done  at 
all.    The  belief  that  wo  shall  have  opportunities 
enough  to  repair  an  omission,  causes  omissions 
to  be  multiplied. 

From  the  dangfrs  of  retirement,  we  come 
now  to  the  more  pleasant  topic  of  its  acliMivi/a^^. 
The  retired  man  cannot  even  pretend  that  his 
character  must  of  necessity  be  melted  down  in 
the  general  mass,  or  cast  into  the  general  mould* 
He,  at  least,  may  think  for  himself^  may  form 
his  own  plans,  keep  his  own  hours,  and,  with 
little  intermission,  pursue  his  own  projects.  He 
M  less  enslaved  to  the  despotism  of  custom,  less 
driven  about    by  the  absurd  fluctuations  of 


depend  more  immediately  on  hineelA  Un 
standing  is  left  unfettered,  and  he  has  km  pn. 
tence  for  screening  himself  under  the  ntmmiy 
of  falling  in  with  the  popular  habits  when  Ihty 
militate  against  convenience  and  oommon  saBsa 
Many  of  the  duties  of  retirement  are  wtan 
fixed  and  certain,  more  regular  In  their  rscv 
rence,  and  obvious  as  to  their  necessity.    Ai 
they  are  less  interrupted,  the  neglect  of  tbia  is 
less  excusable.    In  the  world,  events  and  en- 
gagements succeed  each  other  with  eueb  rapiit 
ity  and  pleasure,  that  the  inu^ination  has  hard- 
ly time  or  incitement  to  ezerciee  itself.    When 
^1  is  interruption  or  occapation,  fancy  has  hlih 
leisure  to  operate.    But  if,  in  retirement,  wImi 
this  faculty  finds  full  leisure  both  for  exarda 
and  for  chastisement ;  if  the  undisciplined  wuMi 
is  lefl  entirely  to  its  mercy,  the  guilt  will  be  a. 
hanced,  and  the  benefit  lost ;  it  will  be  ever  k^ 
raging  for  prey,  and,  like  other  maranden^  m- 
stead  of  stopping  to  select,  will  pick  up  alllb 
plunder  that  falls  in  its  way,  and  bring  ia  i 
multitude  of  vain  thoughts  to  feed  upon,  as  a 
indemnification  for  the  realities  of  which  it  it 
deprived.  The  well-regulated  mind,  in  thestiM 
seasons  devoted  to  the  closet,  should  thereftn 
severely  discipline  this  vagrant  faculty.    Thev 
who  do  not  make  a  good  use  of  lA«sc  seaaons  or 
retirement,  will  not  be  likely  to  make  a  good 
use  of  the  rest    The  hour  of'^prayer  or  medita- 
tion  is  a  consecration  of  the  hiMirs  emplored  ia 
the  business,  whether  of  society  or  aoUtuds.  In 
those  hours  we  may  lay  in  a  stock  of  graoi^ 
which,  if  faithfully  improved,  will  shed  itaodow 
on  every  portion  of  the  day. 

If  general  society  contributes  more  to  tnoelk 
the  asperities  of  manner,  to  polish  roaf^hnesmy 
and  file  off  sharpnesses,  retirement  furnishes  bet- 
ter means  for  cultivating  that  piety  which  it 
the  only  genuine  soflener  of  the  temper.  With- 
out this  corrective,  even  the  manners  may  grow 
austere,  and  the  language  harah.  But  while  the 
benevolent  affections  are  kept  in  exercise,  and 
the  kindly  offices  of  humanity  in  operation, 
there  will  be  little  danger  that  the  mind  will 
become  rough  and  angular  from  the  want  of 
perpetual  collision  with  poliahed  bodies.    Tht 
exorcise  of  beneficence,  too,  in  the  country  if 
accompanied  with  more  satisfaction,  aa  the  good 
done  is  loss  equivocal.  In  great  cities,  and  espa. 
cially  in  the  metropolis,  some  charitable  persons 
chiefly  content  themselves  with  promoting  puU 
lie  subscriptions,  and  superintending  public  cha- 
ritios,  for  want  of  knowing  the  actual  degree  of 
individual  distress  or  the  truth  of  private  repre- 
sentation.   Hore  all  the  advantage  liea  on  the 
side  of  the  country  resident.    The  character!, 
as  well  as  wants,  of  the  poor,  are  specifically 
known,  and  certainly  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  opulent  has  the  more  natural,  though  not 
the  sole  claim  to  their  bounty. 

Retirement  is  calculated  to  cure  the  great  in- 
firmity, I  had  almost  said  the  mortal  disease,  of 
not  being  able  to  be  alone ;  it  is  adapted  to  re- 
lieve the  wretched  necessity  of  perpetually  hang- 
ing on  others  for  amusement;  it  deliven  as 
from  the  habit  of  depending,  not  only  for  our 
solace,  but  almost  for  our  ezistenoe  on  ibreigD 
aid,  and  extricates  us  from  the  bondage  of  sub- 


dashion.    Hie  engagements  and  their  ereontion  I  mitting  to  any  aort  of  aociety  in  order  to  get  rid 
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It  u  irvry  awfiil  •ometimei  thus 
to  oiika  •xptrinientfl  on  our  own  mindt,  to  strip 
of  belpa  and  supporta,  to  cut  off  what- 
•itrioBic,  and,  aa  it  were,  to  be  reduced 
We  should  thus  learn  to  do  with- 
out peraooa  and  thin^even  while  we  have  them, 
Oimt  we  may  not  feel  the  privation  too  strongly 
wbm  ihoy  are  not  to  be  had.  These  self-denials 
eouatilnte  the  true  legitimate  self-lovo,  as  the 
nultiplyiiif  of  indulgences  is  the  surest  way  to 
mortificatioo.  ' 

Tboae  to  whom  change  is  remedy,  and  novel. 
t]f  gralifieation,  though  the  change  be  for  the 
worsait  and  the  novelty  be  a  loss,  are  the  first  to 
bawail  the  disappointment  which  every  one  else 
fereeaw*  We  hear  those  complain  moet  that 
llwj  can  fet  no  quiet,  whoso  want  of  it  arises 
from  iko  irruptions  of  their  own  passions.  Peace 
IB  no  local  circumstance.  It  does  not  depend  on 
the  aitaation  of  the  house,  but  of  the  heart  True 
^iei  ie  only  to  be  found  in  the  extirpation  of 
evil  tempera,  in  the  victoir  over  unruly  appe- 
titea ;  It  IS  feond  not  merely  in  the  absenco  of 
temptation,  but  in  the  dominion  of  religion.  It 
■rime  from  the  cultivation  of  that  principle, 
whadi  alone  can  effectually  smooth  down  the 
eweOlngs  of  pride,  still  the  restlessness  of  envy^ 
and  eelm  the  turbulence  of  impure  desires.  It 
depends  on  the  submission  of  the  will,  on  that 
ysace  ef  God  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
■m  the  ^raoe  of  Christ,  on  the  consolations  of 
the  BpiriL — With  these  blessings,  which  are 
pmmiaed  to  all  who  seek  them,  we  may  find 
tranquility  inCheapside ;  without  them  we  may 
five  a  lift  of  tumult  on  the  Eddystone. 

Then  who  are  more  conversant  with  poetic 
than  piooi  composition;  who  have  fed  their 
fkaejr  with  the  soothing  dreams  of  pastoral 
bards;  who  figure  to  themselves  a  state  of  pure 
ftlieitr  among  the  guileless  beings  with  whom 
a  fend  imagination  peoples  the  scene  of  rural 
lift,  ezpeet  when  they  retire  into  the  country, 
to  meet  with  a  new  race  of  mortals,  pure  as  the 
ftbied  inhabitants  of  the  golden  age — spotless 
beinga,  who  were  not  included  in  the  primeval 
com,  creatures  who  have  not  only  escaped  the 
contamination  of  the  world,  but  the  original  in. 
ftction  of  sin,  that  sin,  which  they  albw  may  be 
eaoght  by  contact,  but  which  they  do  not  know 
is  e  iMune-born,  home. bred  disease.  It  is  indeed 
a  moat  engaging  vision,  to  associate  indivisibly 
with  the  lovely  scenes  of  nature  the  lovelier 
ftrm  of  purity :  but,  alas !  *  such  scenes  were 
never  !*  The  groves  and  lawns  of  the  country 
no  more  nwkc  men  necessarily  virtuous,  than 
the  brick  and  mortar  of  the  church  make  them 
neceaaarily  pious.  The  enthusiast  of  nature, 
while  be  enjoys  even  to  rapture  her  unpolluted 
charms,  mast  not,  however,  expect  to  find  in  re. 
tirsment  that  unsullied  innocence  which  the 
disappointed  Cowley  kmked  for  in  his  retreat  at 
Chertse^  ;  which,  afUr  his  woeful  failure  there, 
be  continued  to  persuade  himself  he  should  find 
in  America ;  which  his  own  Claudian  vainly  he. 
lisved  might  be  obtained  b^  his  interesting  Old 
wen  sf  Verona^  on  escapmg  from  that  city  ; 
which  even  the  patriarch  Lot  found  not,  in  esca- 
pinf  ftom  a  worse  city  than  Verona. 

Perhaps  the  vivid  imagination  of  Cowley,  in 
Jdsesfer  longings  for  Amerioa,  like  that  of  somo 


more  recent  enthusiasts,  might  have  been  kin. 
died  by  the  alluring  appellation  of  the  New 
World.  This  seducing  epithet  might  convey  to 
his  impressibk)  mind  the  idea  of  something 
young  and  original,  and  uncontaminate ;  some- 
thing that  mignt  excite  the  notion,  not  of  a  new 
found,  but  new  created  world,  fresh  and  fair  and 
faultless^ — But  even  the  disjunction  of  conti- 
nents, which  was  then  believed,  produces  no 
such  distinction  in  the  human  character ;  the 
native  evil  pursues  the  man 

Far  as  tb'  equator  thrice  to  the  ataiosl  pole. 

All  experience,  all  history,  especially  that  histo. 
ry  which  is  supremely  the  record  of  truth,  rouses 
us  from  the  bewitching  dream,  and  subverts  the 
fair  idea.    It  was  in  a  garden,  a  garden  too, 

*  chosen  by  the  Sovereign  Planter*  that  the  first 
sin,  the  prolific  seed  of  all  subsequent  offences, 
was  committed.  It  was  in  a  retirement  more 
profound  than  any  we  can  conceive,  for  it  was 
in  a  world  of  which  we  know  only  of  four  inha. 
bitants,  and  those  of  rural  occupations,  tlht  the 
first  dreadful  breach  of  relative  duties  was  made ; 
that  the  first  murder,  and  that  of  the  dearest 
connexion,  was  perpetrated.  And  though  the 
treason  of  Gethsemane  was,  in  the  divine  coun- 
sels,  overruled  to  repair  the  defection  of  Eden, 
yet  to  show  how  little  local  circumstances  influ- 
ence action,  and  govern  principle,  a  gardrsn  was 
the  scene  where  that  treason  was  accomplibhcd. 

GrtMi  would  not  have  provided  so  ill  for  the 
welfare  of  his  creatures,  who,  from  the  constitu. 
tion  of  their  nature,  could  not  have  subsisted  but 
in  communities  if  seclusion  had  been  necessar}* 
to  salvation.  That  it  is  the  most  favourable 
s<Mne  for  the  production  of  virtue  and  the  pro- 
motion of  piety  we  have  fully  admitted.  In  the 
world  temptations  meet  us  at  every  corner.  In 
retirement,  it  is  we  who  make  the  advances.  He 
who  had  tried  the  extremes  of  public  and  private 
life,  who  had  been  a  shepherd  and  a  kinj;,  and 
who  knew  the  dangers  of  both  conditions,  haf. 
given  no  exclusive  instructions  to  the  cottage  or 
tJie  throne.     He  gives  a  general  exhortation  lu 

*  commune  with  our  own  hearts,  and  be  still  ;* 
an  injunction  equally  applicable  to  the  sceptre 
and  tJie  crook  ;  and,  in  his  own  case,  he  sayB, 

*  I  have  poured  out  my  heart  by  myself;'  but 
neither  is  the  injunction  or  the  example  limited 
to  the  world  or  to  retirement,  for  such  pious 
practices  equally  belong  to  both.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  he  dwells  on  pastoral  scenes  and 
rural  images  with  afondness  of  which  no  tracer 
are  to  be  found  in  his  allusion  to  courts  and 
cities. 

But  whether  we  are  in  public  or  retired  life, 
our  inattention  to  the  reason  why  we  were  sent 
into  our  present  state,  is  one  grand  cause  of  the 
miseries  we  endure  in  it  In  the  world,  as  wi* 
before  observed,  we  are  more  governed  by  our 
senses ;  in  solitude,  by  our  imagination.  Botb 
have  a  tendency  to  mislead  us.  The  latter  teli:^ 
us  wo  were  not  sent  into  this  state  to  siifTLT, 
but  to  enjoy ;  and  the  senses  revolt  at  the  muIFl  r- 
ings  which  the  imaf^ination  had  not  tanirlit  u^ 
to  expect  To  think  of  exempting  ourttelves 
from  pain,  instead  of  expecting  it  and  prepar. 
ing  for  it,  is  the  oommon  error  of  those  who 
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overlook  or  miiUke  tlw  end  of  their  beia^.  In 
tbo  hope  of  thii  exemption,  we  fl7  to  one  re- 
eource  efter  enother,  thiolcing,  thet  the  eue 
which  has  hitherto  eluded  ut,  is  not  ettained 
only  becaoee  we  have  not  aoaght  it  in  the  right 
way;  that  aU  expedients  have  not  yet  been 
tried ;  that  all  resouroes  are  not  3ret  exhausted. 
Thus  we  take  fresh  oomfbrt  flrom  the  persoasion, 
that  if  we  have  missed  of  happiness,  it  is  not  be> 
cease  happiness  is  not  the  proper  state  of  mortal 
man,  nor  the  prohibited  condition  of  his  bein^, 
but  because  we  have  erred  in  our  pursuit,  and 
shall  still  And  it  in  the  scheme  we  are  next 
about  to  adopt. 

A  bad  judj^ment  contributes  to  our  infblicity 
almost  as  much  es  bad  dispositions.  It  is  by 
these  false  estimatos  of  life,  that  life  is  made 
unhappy.  It  is  from  expecting  from  any  state 
niore  than  it  has  to  bestow,  that  so  little  is  en- 
joyed in  any.  Ho  who  is  discontented  in  retire- 
ment had  perhaps  previously  amused  his  vacant 
hours  m  collecting*  all  the  possibilities  of  hap- 
inness ;  but  had  generally  caught  and  fixed  her 
most  Alluring  image  in  that  projected  retirement 
for  which  his  worldly  indulgences  were  every 
day  more  disqualifying  him. 

Far  be  it  fVom  me  to  aim  at  inspiring  dii^ust 
at  human  life,  or  any  despair  of  the  real  happi- 
ness which  is  attainable  in  it  This  attainment 
is  a  simple  process  :  to  contract  our  desires,  that 
they  may  be  always  fewer  than  our  wants ;  not 
to  expect  from  this  life  more  than  God  meant  we 
S'if)iild  find  in  it;  neither  to  be  governed  by  sense 
or  fancy,  but  by  the  unerring  word  and  will  of 
GtMl ;  to  think  constantly  that  the  happiness  of 
a  Christian  will  always  be  more  in  hope  than  in 
possession ;  to  remember  that  though  deep  and 
bitter  sufferings  arc  incident  to  our  frame  and 
state,  yet  the  heaviest  and  the  worst  are  those 
which  man  inflicts  on  man,  or  his  own  passions 
on  himself;  that  we  are  only  truly  and  irreme- 
diably unhappy  when  we  fasten  our  desires  on 
objects  unsuitable  or  unattainable— objects  nei- 
ther commensurate  to  our  higher  nature,  nor 
adapted  to  our  future  hope. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

An  inquiry  why  gome  good  tori  of  people  are  not 

biftter. 

There  is  a  class  of  pleasing  and  amiable  por> 
sons  whom  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  lovo,  and 
unjust  not  to  resfiect ;  but  of  whom,  though  can- 
dour obliges  ua  to  entertain  a  favourable  hope, 
yet  wc  arc  compelled  to  say,  that  their  general 
conduct  is  rather  blameless  than  excellent; 
their  practice  rather  unofTending  than  exem- 
]4ary ;  that  thnir  character  rather  exhibits  a  capa- 
city for  higher  atUinmcnts,  than  any  demonstra- 
tion that  such  attainments  are  actually  made. 

These  are  the  people  who,  from  their  sobriety 
of  deportment  and  orderly  habits,  we  should  be 
naturally  led  to  expect  would  make  a  great  pro- 
ficiency  in  religion.  They  are  seldom  hurried 
into  irregularities;  discretion  is  their  cardinal 
virtue ;  they  are  frequently  quoted  as  patterns 
of  deeoram ;  the  finger  of  reproach  can  aaldom , 


be  pointed  at  their  eondMi;  thai  et  liinek, 
never. — ^They  are  not  aeldooi  Und  nod  kaMM, 
fbeling  end  chariteUe;  they  fiU  tauxf  nkihe 
daties  in  «  manner  which  miffait  p«t  to  Ihi 
blneh,  not  a  fbw,  from  whoee  higher  pntmim 
better  thing*  might  have  been  expected. 

*  You  have  iketehed  a  perfect  cfaaraelar,*M. 
thinks  I  hoar  some  angry  reader  exelaiiB.  Whd 
more  does  society  demand  T  What  noce  weoU 
the  most  correct  man  require  in  hie  eon  «r  Ui 
wife,  his  sister  or  his  daughter  7 

We  are  indeed  most  ready  to  alkiw,  that  6v, 
eomparatively,  go  ao  far ;  we  grant  that  tk» 
world  would  be  a  much  lesa  dieorderly  and  ib. 


ations  scene  than  it  is,  if  the  greater  ni 
reached  these  heights  which  we  yet  preeaoM^ 
consider  as  inadequate  to  the  reqniaitiooa  of  tti 
Gospel,  as  insufficient  to  answer  the  clahai  tf 
Christianity.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  nda- 
oholy  consideration,  if  this  moat  enooaiagi^ 
circumstance,  of  their  lieing  nel  Jkr  fteoi  Ikt 
kingdom  of  God,  shonld  ever — ^which  Hbiri 
avert ! — ^provo  a  possible  reaaon  4br  their  m 
entering  into  it ;  if  their  being  mimut  Ckm- 
tians,  ahould  be  the  very  preventing  eavi  rf 
their  becoming  aUogtther  such  7 
-  Their  education  has  been  governed  ratlMr  kj 
proprieties  than  principles.  They  have  huwd 
to  disapprove  of  hardly  any  thing  in  the  WBf  rf 
pleasnro  for  its  own  sake,  bnt  highly  to  repio- 
bate  the  extremee  to  which  disorderly  p^^ 
carry  it  They  censore  a  thing  not  n  nuA 
for  being  wrong  in  itself^  as  for  being  imnsde. 
rate  in  the  dcgree.»They  condenm  all  the  ia. 
proper  practices  against  which  the  world  sils 
its  face,  but  have  not  very  distinct  ideaa  of  Ike 
right  and  the  wrong  in  any  thing  which  it  tois. 
rates. — Religion,  which  has  made  a  part  of  their 
early  instruction,  took  its  turn  with  the 
accomplishments,  though  subordinately 
respect  to  the  earnestness  with  whiefa  it 
inculcated,  and  with  about  tho  same  praportfaa 
of  the  time  allotted  to  it,  aa  minntee  bean  to 
hours.  It  was  taught  as  a  needful  thing,  bet 
not  as  the  one  thing  needful.  Religion,  however, 
continues  to  maintain  its  appropriate  place  ia 
their  reading,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  be 
adopted  into  their  practice,  bearing  nearly  the 
same  proportion  to  other  objects  an  it  did  wkea 
they  were  initiated  into  its  elements.  Tbey 
were  bred  in  its  forms,  and  in  its  forms  tbey 
persist  to  live,  if  the  term  live  can  be  properly 
applied  to  any  thing  which  is  deetitute  of  the 
characters  and  properties  of  life.  They  live,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  as  the  vegetable  world  lives  is 
the  winter*s  frost,  which  does  not  indeed  kill  it, 
but  bennmbe  its  powers,  and  suspends  its  vita- 
lity. 

They  make  a  conscience  of  reading  the  Serip> 
tnros,  but  sometimes  interpret  them  too  meeh 
in  their  own  favour,  intead  of  judging  of  the 
duties  they  inculcate  by  such  properties  vai 
results  as  they  promise  to  produce.  In  msking 
it  their  study,  they  neglect  to  make  it  their 
standard. 

They  deceive  themselves  on  mai^  pointa  by 
taking  their  measures  fhmi  rules  that  are  not 
legitimate.  One  makes,  his  own  taste  and  ia- 
dination  his  measore  of  praetioeb  another  the 
iple  ef  an  aeeradited  friend:  aiiaaat  all 
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the  &tmA  of  liiigQlaritjr,  the  Tmnity  of 
Mooing  joor  jndjfiiiflut  to  that  of  tho  world, 
pH  Um  obnnlitj  of  Mtting  ap  a  standard  whioh 
|bo  know  to  bo  aoattaiiiab&.  If  you  censure  the 
thwigliClieMiuag  of  the  disaipated,  they  censure 
it  loo ;  lamenting  that  there  ehould  erer  be  an 
akooo  of  thiofs  so  innocent  and  lawful.  If  yon 
ropnMont  tho  beauty  of  piet^,  they  approve  of 
itnry  kind  of  excellence  in  the  abstract,  but 
wkmt.  yoQ  appeal  to  particular  instances,  refer 
ham  to  actual  ezemplilications,  they  intimate, 
Jwt,  In  TOepoct  to  whatever  exceeds  their  own 
mnnare,  it  carries  in  it  somewhat  of  asiumption 
uid  pffMOBoo;  or  else  they  insinuate,  that  how- 
nmr  propsr  tlie  thins  may  be  in  the  person  al- 
indnd  io,  iktir  situation  admits  of  an  exemption ; 
iknt  what  may  be  justiSablo  in  others  differently 
dinatad,  would  be  objectionable  under  their  oir. 
enmatancBS.— Thus  we  involve  ourselves  in  the 
Umaj  vob  of  a  delusive  sophistry  till  the  error 
haaomeo  dasCrootive  before  it  is  discerned. 

Fgease  of  every  kind  is  what  thev  carefully 
amid ;  and  ezoess  in  religion  as  much  as  in  any 
thin^.  Under  this  head  they  expunge 
flom  tneir  catalogue  of  virtues.  The  ostab- 
of  a  correct  character  is  their  first  ob- 
joel,  and  the  good  opbion  of  the  world  the  in- 
mU  by  which  they  esUblish  it.  This 
their  views  low;  though  it  costs  as 
pains  and  precaution  to  keep  up  a  high 
roppUtMin  on  worldly  grounds  as  it  would  to 
eahivata  the  principle  itself,  whose  results  would, 
ia  aama  raapeets,  be  nearly  Uie  same  as  what 
tbaj  aia  labooring  to  attain.  To  be  the  thing 
woald  ba  a  shorter  cut  tt>  comfort,  tlian  by  inces- 
sant etndj  and  effort  to  keep  up  its  appearance. 
Pkopriolj  and  order,  virluei  in  tliemselves, 
Ar  Iham  the  reputation  of  still  higher 
i;  all  that  appears  is  so  amiable,  that  the 
readily  gives  them  credit  for  qualities 
ara  rapposed  to  lie  behind,  and  are  only 
piaieutad  l^  diffidence  from  appearing.  They 
eury  on  with  each  other  an  intercourse  of  ro- 
eipraeal,  but  measured  flattery ;  this  servos  to 
pnMnola  kindness  to  each  other,  and  esteem 
6r  thamselvee.  Self.com ptacency  is  rather 
kept  oat  of  sight  by  the  delicacy  of  good  breed- 
iag;  than  aobdued  by  religious  conviction.  Tiiey 
ara  rathar  governed  by  certain  of  the  more  sober 
worldlv  maxims,  than  by  the  striolnesi  of 
Chriatiaa  discipline.  Though  they  fear  sin, 
and  avoid  it,  yet  it  is  to  be  suspected  they  most 
earollilly  avoid  those  fiiulu  which  are  most  dis 
rapalablB,  and  that  its  impropriety  has  its  full 
abara  hi  their  abhorrence,  with  its  turpitude. 

Aa  to  religion,  they  rather  respect,  than  love 
it  They  seem  to  intimate,  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  irreverence  in  any  familiarity  with  the 
sobfael,  and  plsee  it  at  an  awful  distance,  as  a 
tking  whose  mystorioos  grandeur  would  be  di. 
mJuJAaii  by  a  too  near  approach.  Another 
rsasun  why  they  consider  religion  rather  as  an 
objoet  of  venoratioa  than  affeotioo,  is  because 
tbey  arronecMisly  conceive  it  to  be  an  enemy  to 
innoeent  pleasure. 

If  tbey  are  not  perfectly  good  Christians,  it  is 
not  faaeausa  they  are  good  Jewa,  for  they  do  not 
*talk  of  the  words'  whioh  were  oommanded 
nndar  that  dupensation,  when  lAsy  til  iniheir 
mmdwktmtkefwmlkkffikew&if^mtdmkMm 


tk§y  lie  down^  and  when  they  riM€  «jk  Religion 
engagee  their  regard  somewhat  in  the  way  iu 
whioh  the  laws  of  tho  land  engage  it,  as  some 
thing  sacred,  from  being  eiitablisbed  by  custom 
and  precedent;  as  a  valuable  institution  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  good;  but  it  docs  not 
lotercst  their  ibelings ;  they  do  not  cimsider  it 
so  much  a  thing  of  individual  concern,  as  of 
general  protection.  Of  its  establishment  by 
authority  tbey  think  more  highly,  than  of  its 
business  with  their  own  hearts,  of  its  influence  in  * 
maintaining  general  order,  than  of  its  efficacy  in 
promoting  in  themselves  peace  and  joy.  In  short, 
they  carve  out  an  image  of  religion  notaltogether 
unorthodox,  but  which,  like  the  uninformed  sta. 
tue  of  the  enamoured  artist,  though  a  beautiful 
figure,  is  without  life,  or  power,  or  motion. 

Tho  more  obvious  duties  being  discharged, 
they  are  a  little  ii^clined  to  think,  that  too  con- 
siderable  a  portion  of  tlieir  time  and  talents  are 
leA  at  their  own  disposal.  Large  intervals  of 
leisure  are  rather  assumed  to  be  a  necessary  re- 
pose and  refreshment  from  right  employments 
and  benevolent  actions,  and  as  purchased  by 
their  performance,  than  as  having  any  specific 
application  of  their  own.  In  short  things  which 
they  call  indifferent,  make  up  too  large  a  portion 
of  their  scheme  of  life,  and  in  their  distribution 
of  time. 

The  class  we  are  considering  are  apt  to  be 
very  severe  in  their  censures  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  reputation,  while  they  are  rather  too 
charitable  to  those  who  only  deserve  to  lose  iL 
This  excessive  valuation  of  externals  isnot  like* 
ly  to  be  accompanied  with  great  candour  in 
judging  the  discredited  and  the  unfortunate. 
Errors  which  we  ourselves  have  bad  no  tempta- 
tion to  commit,  wo  are  too  much  disposed  to 
think  out  of  the  reach  of  pardon :  and,  while  wo 
justly  commend  innocence,  we  give  too  little 
credit  to  repentance. 

TIte  misfortune  is,  thcv  do  not  so  much  aa 
suspect  that  there  is  any  higher  state  of  being, 
any  degree  of  spiritual  life,  beyond  what  they 
have  attained.  They  consider  religion  rather 
as  a  scheme  of  rules,  than  a  motive  principle,  as 
a  stationary  point,  than  a  perpetual  progiesa. 
They  consider  its  observances  rather  as  an  end, 
than  a  means.  It  is  not  so  much  natural  pre. 
sumption  which  roots  them  where  they  arc,  for, 
in  ordinary  cases,  they  are  perhaps  diffident 
and  modest;  it  is  not  always  conceit  which  pre- 
vents their  miids  from  shooting  upwards  :  it  is 
the  low  notion  they  entertain  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity ;  it  j/i  the  inadequateness  of  their 
views  with  its  requirements;  it  is  their  unac- 
quaintedness  with  the  spirit  of  that  religion 
which  they  profess  honestly,  bnt  understand  in- 
distinctly. This  ignorance  makes  them  rest 
satisfied  with  a  state  which  did  not  satisfy  the 
great  apostle.  While  they  think  they  have 
made  a  progress  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  be- 
lieving they  have  *  already  attained,*  hie  vast  at- 
tainments served  only  to  prevent  his  looking 
back  on  them,  served  only  to  stimulate  him  to 
press  forward  towards  tlie  mark.  Some  f;ood 
sort  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  act  aa  if  they 
wore  afraid  of  being  different  fVom  what  they 
are,  or  of  being  surprised  into  beooroing  better 
than  tbty  intended. 
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Among  the  minj  oaowi  which  concur  to 
keep  them  at  e  mt  of  determined  dutence  fVnm 
•erioas  pietj,  e  not  nncommon  one  it,  their 
happening  to  hear  of  the  injadieioua  exhibition 
of  religion  in  one  or  more  of  its  high  but  ec 
centric  profeMore^  theee  they  aSect  to  beliere, 
are  fair  flpecimens  of  the  ao  mach  raunted  re- 
ligious world.  Instead  of  inquiring  what  is  the 
true  scriptural  view  of  Christianity,  that  they 
pay  make  nearer  approaches  to  it,  they  are  (ar 
more  anxiously  concerned  to  recede,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  persons  who  falsely  profess  to  be 
its  best  representatives.  They  conclude,  and,  in 
some  instances,  but  too  justly,  that  the  profes- 
sion of  these  people  has  not  transformed  their 
hearts,  but  their  connections :  that  they  have 
adopted  a  party  rather  than  a  principle,  embrac- 
ed a  cloud  for  a  goddess,  and  an  opinion  instead 
of  a  rule  of  conduct ;  and  they  observe  that  they 
are  unjust  in  their  enmities  to  other  classes,  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  their  attachment 
to  their  own.  It  is  no  wonder  if;  with  their  par- 
tial  view  of  the  subject,  they  should  be  deterred, 
when  they  see  these  persons  act  as  much  below 
their  system,  as  they  themselves  not  seldom  live 
above  their  own. 

But  they  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occasions. 
If  they  meet  with  an  incompetent  but  bluster- 
ing lawyer,  or  an  unskilful  but  presumptuous 
physicifin,  instead  of  calumniating  the  two  learn- 
ed faculties,  instead  of  resolving  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  cither,  they  avoid  the  offending  indi- 
viduals,  and  look  out  for  sounder  practitioners. 
Hence,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked  by  the  way, 
there  arises  a  new  and  powerful  motive,  why 
all  who  make  a  high  profcsRion  of  rclijrjon  should 
not  only  be  eminently  careful  to  exhibit  an  even 
and  consistent  practice,  but  should  studiouflly 
avoid  in  their  conversation  all  offensive  phrases, 
and  rcpulnivc  cxprcfiRJons  ;  why  they  should  not 
be  pcrf>etual!y  intimatincr,  as  "if  preaehinfr  the 
€h$pfl  was  a  party- business,  and  a  business  en- 
tirely confined  to  their  own  party. 

Worldly  observers,  of  the  better  sort,  cannot 
sometimes  but  perceive  in  the  same  class  of  re- 
ligioniitts,  loss  forbearance  in  their  temper,  less 
patience,  less  moderation  and  kindness,  than 
they  thcmHoIves  evince;  they  also  remark  in 
some  of  them,  though  it  is  doubtless  done  with 
a  view  not  to  subtract  from  their  charities,  less 
^nerosity  and  largeness  of  heart  than  they  see 
jn  many  of  their  own  class;  a  petty  strictness 
in  their  dealings,  not  quite  of  a  ffiece  with  the 
liberality,  I  had  almost  said,  with  the  honesty, 
of  ChriMtianity.  Unhappily,  they  are  kept  on 
their  guard  in  the  unnecessary  dread  of  being 
righteous  overmuch,  by  the  very  peculiarities 
which,  in  these  persons,  indicate  a  defect  rather 
than  a  redundancy.  These  indications,  how- 
ever,  which  they  conceive  to  be  the  distinctive 
marks  of  tlie  whole  tribe,  make  them  stand  al«x)f 
from  Christians  of  the  sounder  class,  in  whom 
they  might  have  seen,  on  a  nearer  approach,  a 
fair  and  lovely  exhibition  of  the  principle  by 
which  they  are  governed. 

Another  preventing  cause  of  improvement  is, 
their  associating  familiarly  with  persona  of  less 
worth  than  themselves.  This  ia  injurious  in 
two  waya  ;~Tbcae  aober  followers  of  pfoaiure 
sanction  ita  thoughtleM  derotec  by  tbeinfloonoe 


of  their  rstpectable  chnrMtor,  ud  gn%  naric 
to  thoae  who  would  otherwiM  have  imnM|  iiS^  J 
at  the  same  time,  they  cannot  bnt  ftal  IhsviaM 
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decided  iuperioritj  to  Uioaa  with  wham 
complaisance  unites  them ;  and  nhiu  fka^ 
compare  themselves  with  characters  so  dift^ 
tivp,  they  are  in  danger  of  resting  sliD  ■■» 
satisfied  with  their  own  moderate,  thoogh  hi^ 
er,  standard.  But,  lo  be  oonscioos  of  fasi^hit 
ter  than  those  who  are  bad,  is  no  wij  afii 
ground  either  of  comfort  or  credit 

There  is  another  co-operating  eanas  «M 
keeps  down  the  growth  of  pieCj.  They  anc» 
versant  with  various  classes  of  writers  on  iC 
ferent  subjects,  who  do  not  indeed  go  Sufhm  h 
their  disregard  of  religion  than  to  let  it  akw^ 
if  they  avowedly  attacked   it,  the  persooi  ■ 
question  would  take  the  alarm,  end  avoid  lb 
perusal  of  works  obviously  pregnant  with  eiL 
These  writers  do  not  alwaya  oppose  it,  betlh^ 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  they  virtoally  m; 
we  hare  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  thenli 
any  Christianity.     We  are  fur  from  amum 
that  religion  ought  to  be,  or  that  it  can,  vii 
propriety,  be  obtruded  into  subjects  of  a  tsCdf 
diatinct  nature.  Yet,  if  its  subtle  and  pervadi^ 
principle  were  mixed  up  with  the  other  isfii. 
dients  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  the  penetntiqf 
spirit  would  occasionally  break  through,  not  io 
matter,  but  in  essence.     Whore  this  feeling  u. 
iKts  in  the  heart,  a  ray  of  light  will  sometinM 
fall  unconsciously  on  subjects  which  have  m 
immediate  connexion  with  it.     In  a  cloudy  day, 
though  you  do  not  see  th»  body  of  the  son,  yoi 
know,  from  the  light  it  emits,  that  it  ii  ioiti 
proper  station. 

But  the  writers  to  whom  we  allude,  takeethtr 
ground ;  they  set  out  with  other  Yiews;  llMir 
ethics  have  another  cast.  There  is  a  pnHj 
strong  implication,  especially  in  compontnai 
of  some  of  our  modish  itinerants,  how  good  bmb 
may  be  independent  of  religion.  In  writangf 
a  sounder  cant,  though  also  with  these  amne* 
mcnt  be  the  professed  object,  with  wbafsver 
ilowers  they  strew  the  path,  they  entice  you  in» 
to  no  morasses ;  you  always  feel  there  ia  a  boti 
tom.  You  go  on  as  much  entertained  as  if  yot 
were  mlMled.  The  pleasure  of  an  unoormptsd 
mind  is  not  diminished  by  feeling  himself  safii^ 
nor  is  it  interrupted  while  he  is  gratifying  hii 
fancy,  by  being  o!)ligcd  to  watch  that  no  trapii 
laid  for  his  principles. 

To  explain,  by  one  or  two  instances : — Ch- 
rcndjn*s  and  Burnetts  histories  of  their  own 
times  no  more  profess  to  be  religious  works, 
than  the  histories  of  Hume  or  SmoIIeL    They 
were  written  by  men  of  different  political  par- 
ties, of  different  professional  engagements.  Td^ 
though   treating  on  subjects  which   nstval^ 
excluded  any  ff>rmal  descante  on  religion,  than 
is  a  predominating  temleney  which  disdossa  the 
principles  of  both  ;  which  affords  a  pMgt  of 
their  general  principles ;  which  makes  the  rmui- 
er  feel  himself  safe,  beoauaa  it  assures  hia  fas 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  christian  historian. 

Again  ;~In  travelling  to  the  Hehridai  with 
Johnson,  it  ii  no  amall  thing  to  find,  that  we 
can  be  delightsd  without  being  in  danger.  Tla 
tourist,  without  stepping  out  of  hie  way  te  but 
Car  moral  reinirk,  or  relif  kmi  inffiiou,  imw 
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that  he  18  a  Chrittian  moralist ;  though 
It  of  mere  arauBement,  we  find  our  mioda 
mI  with  eomo  jiut  sentiment,  fortified  with 
ound  |irincipfe. 

in  the  modish  school,  the  trayeller  pre- 
la  benefolent  man,  the  novelist  his  per- 
aracter,  the  moralist  his  philosopher,  the 
ia  hero,  with  principles,  if  not  always 
Aelj  in  opposition  to,  yet  thoroughly  un- 
led  with,  the  Christian  scheme.    It  is  ra* 

■lent  coonter-workine  of  its  necessity 
I  otert  attack  on  its  truUi ,  for  this  strong 
m  is  now* less  resorted  to,  as  more  repuH 
d  less  successful.  Neglect  answers  the 
tier  than  opposition.  The  longer  any 
■  kept  out  of  sight,  the  less  irksome  its 
»  Ucomes,  till  from  feeling  it  not  ne> 
',  we  proceed  to  think  it  not  real.  The 
if  right  principle  grow  faint  in  the  mind, 
perpetually  hid  by  interposing  objects, 
iiafbrtuno  is,  these  works  make  up  the 
part  of  the  study  of  many  readers,  who 

•o  much  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  stricter 
t,  as  to  lose  the  perception  that  they  have 
ind  the  remembrance  that,  perhaps,  they 
id  it 
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fviry,  why  wme  good  tort  of  people  are 
not  better,  continued. 

MM  is  one  prominent  cause  which  assists 
vnCing  the  persons  considered  in  the  pre- 
chapter  from  making  any  material  pro- 
fi  and  it  is  the  very  cause,  which,  if  it 
en  riphtly  directed,  would  probably,  in 
inda  nave  led  to  a  contrary  end — their 
ifreligtous  reading;  it  is,  con  fining  their 
Indies  ezclufiively  and  systematically  to 
r  standard  of  divinity,  which  has  cramp, 
growth  of  many  well-disposed  persons. 
pinning  of  the  last  century  first  present- 
r\th  this  lax  thnoloey  ;  which,  though  it 
1  its  advocates  and  followers,  they  arc, 
I,  daily  declining  in  numbers  and  in  crc- 
!^e  excess  to  wliich  this  deteriorated 
inity  has  been  carried  in  a  recent  aca* 
I  exhibition  of  *  Christian  Liberty,^  and 
IIt  in  a  late  series  of  theological  *  Hinto,^ 
ifesaor  of  the  law,  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
d  a  good  effect  When  an  evil  has  touch- 
Itimate  point,  may  we  not  presume,  that 
stice  may  make  a  gradual  retrocession 
1  principle  7  In  these,  and  similar  wri- 
one  but  sees  that  the  road  to  heaven  is 
r  more  smooth  and  easy  than  the  Scrip- 
iV0  made  it ;  so  smooth  as  to  invite  many 
ance  none ;  so  essy  that  not  only,  ss  in 
code,  those  who  run  may  read,  but  those 
ep  may  conquer. 

rhat  still  renders  this  meagre  divinity 
nately  too  acceptable,  is,  that  it  teaches 
laoency  in  our  own  goodness,  that  good- 
it  acquisition  of  which  is  rendered  easy, 
I  it  fklls  in  so  readily  with  onr  natoral 
iona.  The  troth  is,  we  reqoira  lew  to  be 


excited  to  the  practice  of  some  insolated  Yirtoes 
whieh  these  authors  do  not  negleeC  to  reoom* 
mend,  than  to  tlie  abasing  of  that  pride  which 
they  rather  foster  than  correct  When  we  liear 
so  moch  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  we- 
secretly  exult  in  our  participation  of  that  digni- 
ty ;  we  take  to  ourselves  a  full  share  of  that 
stock  of  exoellenoe  lavishly  attributed  to  onr 
species,  and  are  read^  to  exclaim,  and  /,  tse, 
am  a  man!  These  writers  make  their  way  to 
the  affections  by  a  plansibility  of  manner  which 
veils  the  shallowness  of  their  reasoning.  But 
the  great  engine  of  success,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  the  prudent  sccommodation  of  the 
reasoning  to  the  natural  propensities  of  the 
heart,  and  the  flattering  the  very  evils,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  they  yet  deny.  The  reader 
welcomes  the  doctrines  which  put  him  in  good 
humour  with  himself;  he  cordially  credits  the 
prophesier  of  smooth  things,  and  is  pleased  in 
proportion  ss  he  is  not  alarmed.  Thatf  which 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil~-evil  which 
cannot  be  cored  without  being  disturbed—that 
which  does  not  irritate  the  patient,  by  laying 
open  the  peccant  part,  will  be  naturally  accept- 
able. 

These  writers  are  too  much  disposed  to  ad 
dress  their  readers  as  if  they  were  already  reli 
gious;  as  requiring,  indeed,  to  bo  reminded, 
but  not  as  requiring  to  bo  alarmed  ;  as  expect- 
ing  commendation  for  what  they  are,  rather 
than  admonition  as  to  what  they  ooght  to  be. 
They  take  for  granted,  whst  in  some  cases  re- 

?|uires  proof,  that  all  are  Christians,  not  in  pro- 
ession,  but  in  reality ;  and  the  same  uniform 
class  of  instructions,  or  rsther  of  gratoitons  po- 
sitions, is  directed  to  the  whole  mass,  withont 
any  individual  scarchings  of  the  heart,  withoot 
any  distinct  address,  any  discriminating  sppli- 
cation  to  that  variety  of  classes  of  which  society 
is  compounded.     To  the  profligate,  liver  or  the 
more  decent  sentualist ;  to  the  sceptical  moral- 
ist, or  the  careless  believer ;  to  all,  perhaps,  if 
we  might  except  that  most  hatred  heretic,  the 
fanatical  over-believer,  is  the  one  soothing  pa- 
negyric, or  theone  frigid  admonition,  addressed. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  virtue  is  not  re- 
commended, but  as  Seneca  and  Antoninus  had 
recommended  it  before,  so  they  had  done  it  bet- 
ter,  less  vaguely,  and  more  pointedly.     Many 
of  the  virtues,  by  the  practice  of  which  the  read- 
ers  are  taught  that  salvation  is  to  be  obtained, 
they  cannot  but  feel  to  be  their  own  virtues; 
this,  while  it  sets  their  apprehensions  at  rest 
naturally  fills  them  with  complacency  in  their 
actual  character,  instesd  of  kindling  an  ardent 
desire  after  higher  attainments. — Vices,  from 
which  they  must  be  conscious  they  are  exempt, 
and  which  they  have  as  little  excitement  as  oc- 
casion to  practice,  are  properly  censured :  but 
the  evil  dispositions  of  the  heart,  which  if  in. 
sisted  on  and  pointedly  laid  open,  would  set 
them  upon  examining  their  own,  are  passed 
over,  or  lightly  treated,  or  softened  down  into 
natural  weakness,  pardonable  imperfi^etion,  or 
accidental  infirmity.  The  heart  is  not  consider- 
ed as  the  perennial  fbontainof  all  actual  offence 
and  error. 

A  theology  which  depresses  the  standard, 
which  overlooks  the  motives,  which  dilotea  the 
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doetriDM,  loAeni  the  pracepU,  lowan  tlw  imnc- 
tiona,  and  matilnlea  the  ■oheme  of  ChristUnity  ; 
which  merges  il  in  undefined  goneraliliea,  which 
nakea  it  contist  in  a  eyalem  of  morals  which 
might  be  interwoven  into  almoit  any  religion — 
for  there  are  few  ■ystems  of  religion  which  pro. 
Am  to  teach  immorality  ;  a  theobgy  which  nci- 
ther  makes  Jeans  Christ  the  foundation,  nor  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  efficient  agent,  nor  inward  re- 
novation a  leading  principle,  nor  humility  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic ;  which  insists  on  a 
good  heart,  but  demands  not  a  renewed  heart ; 
which  inserts  virtues  into  the  stock  of  the  old 
nature,  but  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  changed 
nature ; — such  a  theology  is  not  Uiat  which  the 
costly  apparatus  of  Ciirislianity  was  designed  to 
present  to  us.  If  it  teaches  that  we  have  vir. 
tnes  to  attain  and  imperfections  to  be  cured,  it 
insinuates  that  the  one  may  be  attained  by  our 
own  atrength,  and  tlie  oilier  cured  without  di- 
vine asaistance.  Our  faults,  if  we  have  any,  are 
to  be  surmounted  by  our  reason,  and  our  virtues 
to  be  improved  from  a  regard  to  our  comfort  and 
the  advancement  of  our  credit;  for  the  satisfac- 
tion they  afford,  and  the  reputation  they  procure 
us.  The  good  man  of  these  writers,  like  the 
good  man  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  is  so  full  of  vir- 
tue as  to  leave  no  room  for  repentance,  so  fault- 
leas  that  humility  would  bo  affectation.  Like 
them  they  seem  almost  to  diminish  the  distance 
between  their  Maker  and  themselves,  by  exalt- 
ing the  man  and  lowering  the  Deity. 

The  persons  in  question  frequently  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that  in 
reading  thorn  they  do  not  perceive  their  dis- 
agreement with  the  authors  to  whom  we  allude. 
There,  all  the  doctrines  overlooked  by  them,  are 
presfod  in  every  page ;  but  whether  they  read 
without  remaiking  the  difference,  or  whether, 
though  in  the  ura  (as  we  hope)  of  daily  prayer, 
they  neglect  to  impkiro  that  divine  Spirit  which 
inspired  the  Scriptures,  to  direct  the  truths  they 
contained  to  their  hearts  ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
enter  into  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel ; 
nor  into  the  personal  interests  they  have  in  the 
doctrines  it  inculcates,  and  the  precepts  it  en- 
forces.    How  many  read  the  account  of  the  fall 
of  Adam,  as  an  historical  fact,  of  which  tliey 
never  entertained  a  doubt,  yet  without  feeling 
any  more  individual  concern  in  it,  than  in  the 
fall  of  Babylon  ;  without  being  sensible  of  sny 
corresponding  contamination  in  their  own  hearts. 
Wl»en  told  of  the  self-denying  doctrines  which 
Christianity  includes,  they  triumphantly   pro- 
dooe  passages,  not  only  from  Solomon  and  St 
Paul,  but  from  the  Saviour  himself,  which  com. 
pletely  contradict  such  gloomy  assertions,  that 
the  ways  of  witdom  are  ways  of  pleasantneMM, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace  ;  that  ChrisCs  com- 
mands are  not  griewtu*  ;  that  hit  yoke  is  eaty^ 
with  a  multitude  of  the  same  animating  strain. 
Rut  they  produce  them,  not  so  much  becauve 
they  are  indeed   most  delightful  truths,  as   be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  annul  such  less  on- 
gaging  texts  as  arodescriptivrof /Ac  ttrait  ffate, 
and  the  narrow  loay,  and  the  few  who  enter  thrm  ; 
of  the  difliciilly  with  which  the  rich,  that  is, 
those  who  trust  in  riches,  shall  attain  to  heaven  ; 
that  taking  up  the  cross  is  an  indispensable  qua- 
'ificatioo  for  the  folio wefs  of  him  who  suffered 


on  it,  with  an  endleee  moUitcde  of  nmilu  pn 
saees. 

Now  the  truth  is,  there  b  not  the  lUghlHl  « 
disagreement  between  these  two  clnases  oTtadi.  4 
The  unqualified  peace,  joy,  and  oomfoit,  «    1 
pressed  in  the  former,  represent  what  nligior. 
is  in  herself,  describe  her  native  axoellenos,  ber 
genuine  beauty,  her  original  perfecUon.  Whcie 
as  the  difficulties  attached  to  the  seeond  claw 
arise  netessarily  from  the  depravitj  of  the  «i^ 
that  alienation  from  God  and  goodocai,  vkich 
renders  that  irksome  which  is  in  itaelf  delight 
ful.    To  him  who  knows,  because  be  leeki  thit 
natural  reluctance  of  the  heart  to  the  nqwrn- 
tions  of  a  religion  calculated  to  prodnca  ikm 
\l^ppy  efiects,  there  is  a  perfect  cungruity  It 
tween    the    passions  thus  .set    in    oppoMtioe 
Though  both  are  true,  each  ie  consistent  wift 
the  other ;  but  their  truth  and  oonsisteney  strikt 
not  those  who  reject  or  adopt  what  beet  loh 
their  creed  or  their  convenience. 

They  know,  indeed,  that  they  moat  give  a  as. 
minal  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  asaistaaei, 
because  it  is  said  to  be  a  doctrine  of  that  Scri^ 
ture  which  they  believe ;  but  they  assent  to  It 
with  implicitness,  rather  than  conviction,  uA 
if  they  do  allow  the  intervention  of  the  Holj 
Spirit,  they  attach  an  undue  value  to  fanmtn 
agency.  If  they  say,  they  are  far  from  oxclodiaif 
heavenly  aid,  their  assent  somewhat  rssembles 
that  of  the  Welch  captain,  who,  when  Henry  the 
Fif\h,  afler  the  battle  of  Agi^court,  ascribed  ex- 
clusively  the  victory  to  God,  coolly  replied,  *!&• 
deed  he  did  us  great  good.* 

But  many  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
adverted,  and  by  whom  the  persons  in  qoestien 
are  influenced,  seem  to  make  their  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures  a  ground  for  disallowing  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit :  as  if  there  were  not  the 
most  perfect  agreement  between  an  appeal  to 
the  one  and  a  belief  in  the  other.  The  Spirit 
of  God  leads  us  to  no  new  instructor,  but  oolr 
points  us  to  his  word,  teaching  us  to  discern  it 
more  clearly  and  to  receive  it  more  afEectiooatc 
ly.  That  would  be,  indeed,  an  illusion,  not  ar. 
illumination,  which  would  direct  us  to  derive 
our  instruction  from  any  other  fountain  than  the 
oracles  of  truth. 

These  persons  are  striking  instances  how 
dexterously  wc  contrive  to  turn  the  scale  in  out 
own  favour,  by  balancing  some  lesser  fault  to 
which  we  arc  not  inclined,  against  some  strongly 
besetting  wrong  propensity.  Wo  seldom  soflon 
down  any  precept  that  is  not  pointed  at  our  par- 
ticular  temptation.  All  the  other  laws  we  allow 
to  bo  not  only  good  and  holy,  but  just,  for  they 
only  aficct  other  people.  The  young  man  in  the 
Gospel  had  no  objection  to  those  commandments 
wliich  were  suggested  to  him  as  the  rule  of  duty; 
for  he  was  chsste  and  honest,  neither  a  disote- 
dicnt  son  nor  a  murderer,  neither  addicted  to 
idolatry  nor  profancncss ;  but  the  command  lo 
dispossess  himself  of  his  fortune  for  charitable 
purposes  cut  liecp,  for  he  was  not  only  rich  but 
avaricious.  It  is  thoa  wc  prevaricate  with  duty. 
We  would  warp  the  precept  to  our  passions,  in- 
stead of  bending  our  inclinatipns  to  the  duty. 
We  lament  the  harshness  of  the  command,  when 
*ve  ahould  be  lamenting  the  perversity  of  the 
will. 
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ndwd  0f  ralifion  flatten  our  ▼aoitj, 
ml  op  to,  does  not  wound  oar  mUT- 
LOtiealilo  without  sacrifice*,  and  re- 
ithout  ■elf.deniaL  It  allowi  the  im. 
f  Turtuee  without  irradioatin^  vieaa; 
•  rigfht  action!  without  expelling 
oiplea,  and  ^raAs  fair  appearances 
sted  corruptions. 

tone  of  religion  is  rendered  still  more 
ftom  being  sprinlLlod  with  frequent 
B  of  that  species  of  Christianity  now 
a  term  which  was  once  considered 
ic  character.  This  term,  what  with 
lopoliiiog  adoption  of  it  by  one  de. 

persons,  and  the  contemptuous  im* 
ivejed  in  the  use  of  it  by  another, 
oar  to  use  lest  we  should  be  oon- 
le  spirit  of  fanaticism  in  the  minds 
r  class,  or  vindicating  its  exclusive 

the  language  of  the  former.  The 
of  names  on  the  one  hand,  and,  if  I 
)  so  vulgar  a  phrase,  calling  names 
,  have  been  of  infinite  disservice  to 
uch  b  the  new  meaninjr  now  as- 
d  terms,  that  we  doubt  if  the  app]i> 

epithet  in  question  would  not  excite 
it  a  suspicion,  against  the  character 
mself,  were  we  to  name  him  by  his 
omin&tion  the  Evofigelieal  prophet. 
I  term  includes  n  diatribe  in  a  word, 
shed  into  a  svreeping  term  of  deri- 
jrious  Christians,  and  its  compass  is 
such  an  extent,  as  to  involve  within 
ie  and  shape  of  real  or  fictitious  pie- 
elevated  but  sound  and  sober  Chris- 
ivildest  and  most  absurd  fanatic ;  its 
uio  takes  in  all,  (torn  the  most  ho- 
ghts  of  erudition  to  the  most  con- 
pths  of  ignorance.  Every  man  who 
,nd  every  man  who  is  silly,  every 
holy,  and  every  man  who  is  mad,  is 
this  comprehensive  epithet  We  see 
that  solidity,  sublimity,  and  depth, 
nd  a  protection  against  the  magic 
iiis  portentous  appellation. 
B  us  to  be  assured  that  our  own  tone 
f  high,  and  that,  whatever  is  higher, 
,  or  superfluous,  or  hypocritical  or 
This  it  is  which  attaches  many  a 
e  opposite  style  of  writing,  and  in 
i  it  attaches  him,  by  reconciling  him 
nself,  animates  him  more  fiercely 
le  who  make  higher  requisitions  of 
liness,  those  who  strip  off  the  mask 

unfounded  in  principle,  who  exact 
nt,  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
not  as  a  meritorious  ground  of  sal- 
ts an  evidence  of  obedience  to  God, 
rrnity  to  Christ, 
ercly  do  we  believe,  that  there  is  no- 

the  better  sort  of  this  class  dread 
hypocrisy.     But  do  they  not  some- 

tho  imputation  almost  as  mach  as 
And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that,  with 
'  this  odious  vice  being  imputed  to 
Itle  connected  the  suspicion  of  its 
all  who  go  farther  than  themselves  7 
t  too  ready  to  accuse  of  want  of  sin- 
loberneas,  every  one  who  rises  above 
relT  Isnotevery  degree  of  warmth 
M 


in  their  pious  affsetioBB,  tswrj  aipreasien  of  Mai 
IB  their  conversation,  every  indication  of  aCrici- 
BMB  in  their  practice,  construed  into  an  im|di- 
calioo,  that  so  mueh  as  this  zeal  and  atrietnesa 
ejnaed  their  own,  there  is  in  them  just  so  much 
error  as  that  excess  involves  7 

By  the  class  of  writers  to  which  they  are  at- 
taobcd,  the  pious  affections  are  branded  as  the 
stigma  of  enthusiasm.  But  a  religion  which  is 
all  brain,  and  no  heart,  is  not  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel.  The  spirit  there  exhibited  is  aa  fiitf  re. 
mov«d  from  phibsopbical  apathy,  aa  from  the 
intemperate  laniruaf^e  of  passion.  There  are 
ninda  so  constituted,  and  hearts  so  touched,  that 
they  cannot  meditate  on  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  his  voluntary  descent  from  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  his  Father  from  all  eternity, 
hia  dying  for  as  men  and  fiir  our  salvation— with 
the  aame  unmoved  temper  with  which  they  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  any  other  faet.  A  grate- 
ful feeling,  excited  by  these  cauaes,  is  as  dificrent 
fVoro  a  fanatical  ftrvor  as  it  ia  from  a  langoid 
acknowledgment  It  ia  not  energy,  however, 
which  is  reprobated,  so  much  as  the  cause  of  its 
excitement  Should  the  xealous  Chi istian  change 
the  object  of  his  admiration,  should  he  express 
the  same  animated  feeling  (or  Socrates,  which 
the  other  had  expressed  for  his  Saviour,  his  en- 
thusiasm would  be  ascribed  to  his  gooid  taalB^ 
and  the  object  would  be  allowed  to  justify  tlie 
rapture. 

But,  is  not  objecting  to  eamestnesa  in  religion 
to  strike  out  the  catalogue  of  virtues  that  quality 
which  80  eminently  distinguished  the  scripture 
worthies?  Is  it  not  denying  that  'spirit  of 
power  and  of  love*  which  it  is  worth  observing, 
the  Apostle  makes  the  associate  of  *a  sound 
mind,*  to  deny  that  Christianity  ought  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  lieart,  and  if  on  the  heart 
on  the  feelings  7  These  fastidious  critics  place, 
what  they  call  the  abstract  truths  of  religion,  on 
the  same  footing  with  abstract  truths  in  science ; 
they  allow  only  the  same  intellectual  conviction 
of  troth,  the  same  cool  assent,  in  the  one  ease, 
which  is  given  to  a  demonstration  in  the  other. 
But  would  not  he  be  thought  a  defective  orator 
at  the  bar,  or  in  tho  senate,  who  should  plead  as 
if  he  did  not  know  that  men  had  feelings  to  be 
touched  as  well  as  understandings  to  bo  con- 
vinced ;  who  considered  the  affections  as  the 
only  portion  of  character  to  which  he  must  lio 
carefbl  not  to  advert,  in  adiiressing  beings  who 
are  feeling  as  well  as  intelligent  ?  Shall  a  fer- 
vent rhetoric  be  admired  in  one  orator,  when 
fdeading  for  the  freedom  of  men,  and  reprobated 
in  another,  when  pleading  for  their  lealvation  ? 
Shall  we  be  enraptured  with  the  eloquent  advo- 
cate  for  the  Agrarian  law,  and  disgusted  witli 
the  strenuous  advocate  for  the  everlasting  Gos 
pel  7  Shall  not  one  man  be  allowed  the  sanir 
earnestness  in  combating  unbelief,  which  has 
immortalized  another  in  execrating  VerrcK  * 

It  must,  assuredly,  be  maintained,  that  there 
is  such  a  sober  mode  of  exhibiting  truth,  aa  may 
show  that  the  sacred  messenger  has  no  delifrht 
in  declaring  that  |>art  of  his  nicssatfc  which  yrt 
it  is  his  duty  to  deliver  ;  which,  while  it  cannot 
fail  to  call  forth  every  feeling  of  interest  for  the 
souls  of  men,  at  the  same  time  demands  the  ut- 
most tenderness,  as  treating  of  their  dangers 
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^TanderiiMi,  it  ii  true,  mint  not  alter  tnitb,  nor 
conceal  nientces,  which  make  an  awful  part  of 
it  Yet  a  difference  may  be  eometimee  inferred 
1^  the  manner  of  deli?erin|jr  them. — Who  has 
not  heard  a  holy  man,  who,  feeling  himself  bound 
to  decUre  the  whole  counul  of  Grod,  hat  de- 
nounced hit  tolemn  judgments  with  a  subdued 
voice,  and  an  almost  hetitating  accent ;  tpoakinff 
as  one  who  felt  that  he  wai  acquitting  himself 
of  a  painful  but  boundon  duty  ; — while  another 
of  a  ooarter  make,  and  a  loss  mortified  spirit, 
proclaims  the  commanded  threat  in  all  the  tbun- 
oen  of  Sinai ;  teeming,  by  his  tone  and  gesture, 
lo  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  alarm, 
and  not  to  console  7  The  one  ^  persuades  men* 
becante  he  knows  *  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  ;*  the 
other  seems  to  have  his  own  gratification  in  ter* 
rifying.  The  one  evidently  rejoices  in  being  the 
ambaaador  of  reconciliation,  the  other  appears, 
bat  it  not,  we  are  assured,  really,  glad  to  bear 
the  mandate  of  condemnation. 

Bat,  to  return  to  writers  in  the  extreme  of 
the  other  class.  Vague  essays  on  general  and 
ondefined  morality,  which  we  here  venture  to 
represent  as  their  fault,  are  very  different  from 
distinct  discourses  or  treatises  on  the  several 
virtnes  ;  these  latter  flow  from  the  study,  and 
teaeh  the  improvement  of  the  human  heart. 
Bat  to  produce  their  etfect,  they  must  produce 
their  commission.  The  proclamation  must  al- 
waya  have  the  broad  seal  of  Christianity  append- 
•d  to  it  It  is  indeed  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
impoetiblo  and  imprudent,  that  in  every  dit. 
oonrae  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine 
thould  be  laid  open.  An  attempt  to  do  this  has 
fVequently  produced  confusion,  by  crowding  in 
more  materials  than  the  space  will  contain ;  and 
thus  leaving  the  stamp  of  no  one  truth  distinct 
upon  the  mind.  Wc  mean  no  more,  than  that 
the  general  impression  made,  should  be,  that  the 
moral  quality  under  discussion  should  app(.*ar  to 
be  explicitly  derived  from  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  the  reader  not  bo  lofl  to  exercise  his  inge- 
unity  in  conjecturing,  till  the  closing  sentence  in- 
forms him,  to  what  system  of  religion  it  belongs. 

It  is  also  perfectly  proper  to  cut  the  circle  of 
the  virtues  into  segments,  provided  it  be  shown 
how  they  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
how  the  whole  fall  within  the  circumference  of 
that  divine  religion  which  is  their  proper  centre. 
It  were  also  to  bo  wished,  that  there  were  no 
undue  and  hyperbolical  exaltation  of  the  virtue 
under  consideratiun,  which  often  makes  a  part 
stand  fur  the  whole.  This  exclusive  praise  of 
the  quality  inculcated,  is,  to  Christianity,  what 
it  would  bo  to  general  geography,  if,  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  our  world,  a  map  of  a  single 
country  should  be  exhibited  without  coast  or 
boundary.  It  diifcrs  from  the  Christian  exhibi- 
tion of  moral  virtues,  as  thi.s  insulated  map 
would  differ  from  a  chart  of  the  same  country 
when  delineated  on  tli3  globe ;  there  you  see 
not  only  the  country  itself  correctiv  displayed, 
but  you  perceive  by  what  sea  it  is  Wdcred,  on 
what  lund  it  touches,  into  what  other  country 
some  points  of  this  cut  deep,  and  how  narrow 
are  the  bounds  which  separate  it  from  some 
hostile  neighbour  ;  you  tee,  also,  its  dependance 
on  every  thing  about  it,  and  its  relative  situation 
'jn  the  earth. 


If  we  might  be  allowed  another  illoitniM^ 
we  would  obeerve,  that,  to  aspect  to  give  t  ne 
idea  of  Christianity  by  any  qoality,  aadetackoi 
from  the  whole,  would  be  to  resemble  a  eertiia 
Athenian,  who  having  a  palace  to  eell,  took  oel 
a  tingle  brick  from  the  wtH,  and  prodneed  it  a 
the  auction  at  a  tpecimen  of  the  edifice. 

Nor,  at  we  humbly  conceive,  it  it  a  tops- 
fluout  care,  to  to  contrive,  at  that,  when  it  it 
right  to  expose  any  vice  to  reprobation,  the  iit» 
der  who  it  exempt  from  it  may  not  too  maeh 
plume  himself  upon  the  exeaiptioii.«— A  len^ 
rable  clergyman  once  attured  the  onthor,  ttit 
he  had  never  done  so  much  miachief  aa  by  the 
best  termon  he  had  ever  preached.  It  vn 
against  the  tin  of  drunkonneae.  It  happened 
to  be  an  offence  to  which  none  of  hie  aadittn 
happened  to  be  addicted. — After  it  waa  over, 
tome  of  them  expretted  no  email  triumph  it 
their  own  tecure  ttate,  from  a  contcioaineit  of 
being  free  from  the  vice  which  bad  been  ao  veil 
expoeed,  and,  as  if  the  exerciae  of  no  virtoe  bit 
the  one  oppotitt  to  the  tin  in  qoeation  had  been 
necessary,  they  went  homo  exulting  in  thor 
own  superior  goodness. 

The  writers  to  whom  we  have  been  referriag^ 
triumphantly  distinguish  themtelvea  by  the  ap. 
pellation  of  praetieal^  in  ttudied  oppotitioa  la 
thote  who  are  profettedly  doctrinai  Let  it, 
however,  be  obterved,  that,  maintaining  a  dne 
retpect  for  the  conscientioiit  of  both  claate^  we 
only  pretome  to  allude,  in  our  animadveniooi, 
to  those  of  either  side,  who  carry  their  tpecifia 
characterittict  into  an  extreme  in  which  aadi 
excludet  itt  oppotite.  But  far  more  deficieo*. 
are  the  practical  discuttions  of  the  one,  if  thay 
want  the  solid  weight  and  metal  of  the  Gospel 
to  make  them  sterling,  than  the  doctrinal  dis. 
tertationt  of  the  other ;  which,  however,  oa|ht 
never  to  want  the  intelligible  superscription  of 
practical  remark  to  render  them  current. — Yet 
is  there  not  tometimet  a  misnomer  in  the  former 
appellation?  Can  that  writing  be  called  truly 
practical  which  does  not  attempt  greatly  to  raise 
the  tone  of  conduct,  which  does  not  press  prac- 
tice home  on  the  conscience  as  flowing  from  tbo 
highest  principle,  and  directed  to  the  noblest 
end ;  which  is  not  urged  on  that  ground  of  ar- 
gument that  is  the  most  cogent,  not  inferred 
from  that  motive  which  is  the  most  irresintiblc, 
nor  impressed  by  that  autliority  best  calculated 
to  secure  obedience  ?  The  nature  of  the  action 
commonly  participates  in  the  nature  of  the  mo- 
tive. Practice  is  not  likely  to  rise  higher  than 
the  spring  which  sot  it  a-going. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  confers, 
that  much  of  that  species  of  composition  which 
asoumesa  more  spiritual  character,  is  sometimes 
lamentably  deficient  in  this  good  requisite.  It 
begins  not  seldom,  by  laying  a  good  and  solid 
foundation;  but  when  we  liil  our  eyes  to  look 
upon  the  structure  which  we  expected  to  sec 
raised  upon  it,  we  find  it  negligently  run  up,  if 
not  totally  omitted.  Practice  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  of  course,  not  necessary  to  be 
insisted  on,  much  less  to  have  itt  path  clearly 
chalked  out  The  use  to  be  made  of  the  doc- 
trine which  has  been  delivered,  is  turned  over 
to  the  piety  or  ingenuity  of  the  reader,  witlioQt 
any  tpccifio  direction,  or  personal  application 
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Too  much  »  kft  for  him  to  supply,  which, 
pwrhapt,  implicitljr  leaning  on  hi*  guide,  he  will 
BoC  aapplj,  or  which,  from  want  of  knowledge, 
ha  cannot 

Far  ba  it  from  our  intention,  howeyer,  in  thus 
vvnturing  with  real  diffidence  to  compare  the 
Ikiiltj  extremes  in  both  cases,  to  assimilate  at 
all  their  nature  or  their  tendency  : — the  extreme 
of  adbereace  to  doctrine  frequently  springing 
ftam  the  deepest  sense  of  the  infinite  importance 
of  that  doctrine,  and  accompanied  with  a  pious 
wSSBaganm  to  apcnd  and  be  spent,  in  its  propaga- 
tioB.  ITie  eztrenio  of  adherence  to  what  ia 
called  mere  morality,  is  too  often  the  lamentabia 
eAct  of  ignorance  of  doctrine,  and  of  an  interest 
neither  felt,  nor  possessed,  nor  desired  in  doc- 
trinal blessings. 

With  this  guard  distinctly  kept  in  Tiew,  we 
venture,  with  all  humilitv,  to  repeat,  that  there 
ia  an  extreme  on  both  sides :  the  one  may  be 
abstractedly  considered  as  all  propositions,  the 
oilier  as  all  conclusions.  The  one  fails  of  eflTect 
by  not  depending  on  just  premises ;  in  the  other, 
wall  established  premises  produce  inferior  good, 
bacaosa  the  conclusions  are  not  sufficiently 
hraofht  to  bear  on  the  actual  demands' of  life. 
Ilia  ona,  while  he  powerfully  shows  the  reader 
that  ha  ia  a  sinner,  limits  both  his  proof  and  his 
inatrnetioQ  to  one  or  two  prominent  doctrines ; 
ba  names,  indeed,  with  unwearied  iteration, 
that  only  name  by  which  we  can  be  saved, 
ftithfully  dwells  on  the  efficacy  of  the  divine 
ranady,  but  without  clearly  pointing  out  its  ap- 
plication  lo  practical  purposes.  The  other  pre- 
sQinaa  his  readers  to  be  so  wise,  as  to  be  able  (o 
•apply  thair  own  deficiencies,  or  so  good,  as  to 
stand  in  little  need  of  supernatural  assistance. 
Ia  it  not  mocking  human  helplessness,  to  tell 
man  they  must  be  holy,  good,  and  just,  without 
directin|r  them  to  the  principle  from  whence 
*all  holy  thoughts,  all  good  counsels,  and  all 
jost  works,  do  proceed* — to  direct  the  stream 
of  action,  and  keep  out  of  sight  the  spring  from 
which  it  must  flow — to  expect  they  will  re- 
noonea  sin  if  they  do  not  renounce  self~to 
aend  them  vagrant  in  search  of  some  stray  vir- 
tue, without  showing  them  where  to  apply  for 
direction  to  find  it  7 

The  combination  of  the  opposite  but  indis- 
pensable requisites  is  moflt  happily  exemplified 
in  all  our  best  divines,  living  and  dead ;  and, 
blessed  be  God,  very  numerous  in  the  catalogue 
in  botJi  instances.  They  have,  with  a  large 
and  liberal  construction,  allowed  that  most  per- 
fect exemplification  of  this  union,  which  is  so 
generally  exhibited  in  Scripture,  more  particu- 
larly in  that  express  model,  the  third  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  There,  every 
thing  that  is  excellent  in  practice  is  made  to 
pneeed  from  Him  *in  whom  are  hidden  all  the 
tiaasnraa  of  wisdom  and  knowledge'  There, 
every  act  has  its  inspiring  motive,  every  virtue 
its  radical  principal;  falsehood  is  not  only  pro- 
hibited to  the  converts,  but  the  prohibition  x 
accounted  for, '  because  ye  have  put  on  the  new 
man.*  The  obedience  uf  wives,  the  afiection 
of  husbands,  the  submission  of  children,  all  is 
to  ba  done  *■  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'-^ 
Sarvanta  are  enjoined  to  fidelity  aa  *  fearing 
God.*   *  Mercies,  kindness,  hamUaneai  of  mind,  | 


meekneM,  long-auffisring,*  are  racommandad, 
hecQUMe  the  converts  *  are  the  alact  of  God.* 
Every  inhibition  of  every  wrong  practice  haa 
ita  reference  to  Christ,  every  act  of  goodness  its 
legitimate  principle.  Contentions  are  forbidden 
forgiveness  is  enjoined,  on  the  same  high 
ground — the  example  of  *  Him  in  whom  dwiul 
eth  all  the  fullnesa  of  the  Godhead  bodil?.-- 
This  is  practical  jutaching — ^Thit  ia  etangttUal 
preaching. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Thoughti  respectfully  euggeeted  to  good  tort  ^ 

pei^* 

Ira  perusing  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  may  bet 
as  it  has  been,  with  unwcared  repetition,  objactadt 
that  it  is  equally  preposterous  and  unjust,  lo 
hold  out  a  standard  of  religion  and  morala  so 
high,  as  to  defeat,  in  the  reader,  all  hope  of  at- 
taining it.  It  may  be  urged,  that  it  would  ba 
more  prudent,  as  well  as  more  useful,  to  pro- 
pose a  more  moderate  standard,  and  to  suggaai 
a  more  temperate  measure,  which  would  not,  aa 
in  the  present  case,  by  dis(M>oraging,  randar  at- 
tainment hopeless.  For  an  answer,  wa  mutt 
send  them  to  the  Redeemer's  own  month,  to  the 
excision  of  the  right  hand,  the  plneking  out  tba 
right  eye.  This  it  wiU  lia  justly  insisted,  is  not 
a  command,  but  a  metaphor.  Granted. — Wa 
know  we  are  not  eommanded  to  lopoiTour  limbs, 
but  our  corruptions.  But,  would  He  who  is  not 
only  true,  but  tub  Txuth,  adopt  a  stong  meta- 
phor to  express  a  feeble  obligation  ?  Is  any  tone, 
then,  may  wo  not  ask,  too  high,  if  not  higher 
than  that  uniformly  employed  in  Uie  Bible  7 
What  do  we  mean,  when  we  say,  that  we  re- 
ceive the  Gospel  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
if,  having  made  the  declaration,  we  instantly  go, 
and,  without  scruple,  lower  the  rule,  and  de- 
press the  practice  7 

High  and  low  are  indefinite  terms :  their  just 
use  depends  on  the  greatness  or  littleness  of^the 
objects  to  which  they  re<^r.  When  we  con- 
aider,  that  the  object  in  question  is  eternal  life, 
should  the  standard  vbich  God  haa  made  the 
measure  of  our  attaining  to  it,  be  so  depressed 
as  to  prevent  that  sttainment  7  Do  not  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  M-ASter,  the  Saints  and  the  King 
of  Saints,  ever/  where  suggest  a  rule,  not  only 
of  excellence!  but  perfection  ;  a  rule  to  the  adop- 
tion of  wh'^ch  no  hopelessness  of  attainment  is 
to  preveat  our  stretching  forward  7 

Scriffture  docs,  indeed,  every  where  represent 
us  a»  incompetent  without  divine  anistance. 
But  does  it  not  every  where  point  out  where 
osr  strengtli  lies  ;  where  it  is  to  be  sought ;  how 
it  is  to  be  obtained  7  It  not  only  shows  where 
our  wants  may  be  supplied,  but  our  failures  par- 
doned. Does  any  one  doctrine,  any  one  precept, 
of  the  Gospel,  deal  in  emollients,  prescribe  pal- 
liatives, suggest  petty  reliefs,  point  out  inferior 
remedies,  speak  of  any  medicine,  but  such  as  is 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  disease  7 

Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  whose 
views  have  been  low,  and  whoso  practiae,  oon 
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■eqaently,  hu  not  been  high,  to  combine  with 
this  raediocrity  of  character  the  moet  exalted 
expectation  of  Aiture  recompence :  to  couple  a 
ooniparativelj  low  faith  and  conduct  with  thoae 
lofly  promises  which  the  New  Testament  holds 
oot  to  the  most  exalted  Christian.  Many  in  the 
day  of  health  and  activity  would  have  consider- 
ed taking  ap  the  cross,*  *  living  to  him  who  died 
for  them,*  &c.  &c.  as  figurative  expressions, 
lively  images,  not  exacting  much  practical  obe- 
dience ;  nay,  would  have  considered  the  propo- 
■al  of  bringing  them  into  action  as  downright 
enthasiasm  ;  yet  who  has  not  heard  these  per- 
sons, in  a  dangerous  sickness,  repeat  with  en- 
tire self-application  the  glorious  and  hard-earned 
exaltation  of  him,  who,  aflcr  unrivalled  sufler- 
ings  and  unparalleled  services,  after  having  been 
'  in  deaths  oft,'  after  having  been  even  fuvoared 
with  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  exclaims,  *  I  have 
fimght  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,* 
and  then  go  on  with  the  most  delusive  compla- 
omoy,  to  apfriy  to  themselves  the  sublime  apos- 
tnpm  with  which  this  fine  exclamation  is 
woand  up—*  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  glory,*  &,c  &c. :  and  it  has  passed 
into  an  accredited  phrase,  when  one  of  this  sort 
at  Christians  speaks  of  the  death  of  another  in 
the  same  class,  to  observe,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, that  he  is  gone  to  hie  retoard.  Wo  must 
oonfrss,  that  when  we  hear  this  assurance  so 
applied,  we  charitably  incline  to  hope  it  is  not 
80  bad  with  them  as  the  expression  implies;  be- 
oause,  if  heaven  is  thus  assigned  as  a  payment 
of  work  done,  one  cannot  help  trembling  at  a 
reward  apportioned  to  such  worth.  For  these 
contractors  (or  heaven,  who  bring  their  merit  as 
their  purchase-money,  and  intend  to  be  saved 
al  their  own  expense,  do  not  always  take  care 
to  be  provided  with  a  very  exorbitant  sum, 
though  they  expect  so  large  a  return  in  exchange 
finr  it;  while  those  who,  placing  no  dependence 
on  their  works,  never  dare  to  draw  upon  heaven 
for  the  payment,  will  often  be  found  to  have  a 
much  larger  svock  upon  hand,  ready  to  produce 
as  an  evidence,  \hou;r|i  they  renounce  them  as 
a  claim.  In  both  eases,  is  it  not  better  to  trans- 
Ar  them  and  ourselves  from  merit  to  mercy,  as 
a  more  humble  and  Vras  hazardous  ground  of 
dependance  7 

rar  be  from  me  the  uncfairitablft  presumption, 
that  these  sanguine  persons  kro  destitute  of  prm- 
oiple,  or  void  of  right  intentior«.  Doubtless,  in 
many  instances,  they  persevere  in  error  for  no 
reason,  but  because  they  believe  Y^  to  be  truth. 
There  is  even  much  that  is  right  iii  them  ;  but 
are  they  not  too  easily  satisfied  with  a  low  mea- 
sure of  that  right,  without  examining  ac«arately 
the  quality  of  the  practice,  merely  becau^  it  is 
not  disreputable  ? 

Our  knowledge  of  religion  and  sound  morals 
must  inevitably  arise,  in  a  good  measure,  from 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  Now,  the  kind  of 
reading  of  which  we  have  complained,  is  so  fur 
from  improving  that  knowledge,  that  it  keeps  it 
out  of  our  sight,  by  representing  us  to  ourselves 
as  other  creatures  than  wo  really  are.  The  most 
ingenious  abstract,  reasoning  on  man  will  not 
show  him  what  sort  of  being  he  is,  if  he  be  not 
taught  to  know  it  within  himself.  Ho  must  seek 
it  in  the  depths  of  his  own  mind,  and  compare 


what  he  finds  there  with  the  unrrinf  lav  if 
God.    The  fiuste  he  might  dednee,  and  ihsti 
periroenta  he  might  make  froDs  the  atudy  of  bslk 
in  conjunction,  would  toach   him  either  to  eoa 
firm  or  correct  his  theory ;  his  experienee,  if  ii 
did  not  establiah,  would  overtom  his  apecnla. 
tions,  and  he  would  begin  to  baild  on  mv 
ground. 

May  we  not  be  allowed  with  all  tendetoNi 
and  respect,  not  with  the  arro^noe  of  any  sops- 
riority,  bat  such  as  ia  the  inevitoUe  fruit  of  kif 
observation,  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  maoy  laMe- 
dies  against  the  evils  we  have  been  regretting  ? 
The  true  preliminary  to  vital  religion  b  to  6il 
and  acknowledge  our  lapsed  hamanity.  There 
is  no  entrance  into  the  temple  of  Christianity 
but  through  this  lowly  vestibule.  All  the  dis- 
sertations of  the  most  profbnnd  philosophers  oa 
the  reasonableness  and  beauty  of  oar  re]i|rioB,aa 
its  excellence  and  superiority,  are  bat  a  froitlesi 
exercise  of  ingenuity  and  eloqoenoe,  if  they  ai- 
elude  this  fundamental  truth.  The  ablest  vritsr, 
if  he  does  not  feel  this  conviction  in  his  owa 
heart,  will  never  carry  it  to  yoors.  But  if  yoa 
have  once  got  over  this  hard  and  h ambling  is- 
troductibn,  the  same  divine  gnide  who  has  gina 
this  initiatory  opening,  will,  to  the  patient  tai 
persevering  inquirer,  perfect  the  work  he  hum 
happily  begun. — While  he  who  turns  over  ihi 
page  of  his  own  virtues,  and  ransacks  the  etta- 
logue  of  his  good  actions,  will  find  that,  nndtr 
the  pretence  of  seeking  consolation,  he  is  evadiiif 
instruction ;  he  is  only  heaping  ap  materials  fir 
building  confidence  in  himself^ — *■  by  that  sin  ftD 
the  angels* — and  may  be  in  little  less  dangBr 
than  the  flagitious  offender.  Onr  Lord  has  de- 
cided on  this  momentous  question,  by  his  pn- 
lerence  of  the  self-abasing  penitvnt  who  had  no- 
thing  to  ask  but  mercy,  to  him  who  had  nothiar 
to  request  but  praise  ;  of  the  lowly  confessor  or 
his  offences  to  the  pompous  recounter  of  his  vir- 
tues ;  whose  prayer,  if  self.panegyric  deserves 
that  name,  plainly  declares  that  he  already  pas. 
sessed  so  much,  tJiat  tliere  was  nothing  left  iiir 
him  to  ask.  Our  Saviour  took  this  occasion  lo 
let  us  see,  that  he  is  better  pleased  when  we  show 
him  our  wants,  than  our  merits. 

As  you  do  not  live  in  the  practice  or  the  ai- 
lowance  of  vices,  which  make  it  your  interest  to 
wish  that  Christianity  may  be  false,  and  as  you 
believe  its  external  evidences,  endeavour  to  gain 
also  an  internal  conviction  that  it  is  true.  £ia- 
mine  also  into  the  principle  of  your  best  actions. 
Even  some  who  have  made  a  more  considerable 
proficiency,  are  too  apt  to  defer  examining  into 
the  motive,  till  they  have  concluded  the  act  which 
the  motive  should  have  determined  ;  they  then, 
as  it  were,  make  up  the  motive  to  the  act,  and 
bring  about  the  accordance  in  a  way  to  qniet 
their  own  minds.  Perhaps  interest  is  acting  on 
an  opinion  which  wo  fancied  that  wisdom  had 
suggested.  If  it  succeed,  we  coni|4imont  oor- 
lelves  on  the  event;  if  it  fail,  we  applaufi  our- 
oolves  on  the  assigned,  because  wo  are  not  quite 
surQ  of  the  real  motive. 

The  way  to  make  a  progress  in  piety  and 
poacG,  is  not  to  be  too  tender  of  oar  present  feel- 
ings; is  nobly  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  imme- 
diato  ease,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  future  hap- 
piness.   Desire  nut  opiates,  seek  not  anodynes. 
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whMi  yoor  internal  consUtution  requirca  atimu- 
laBtB.  CetM  to  conceive  of  religion  as  a  ata- 
tiooarj  thing ;  be  aiaured,  that  to  be  available, 
it  most  be  progroMive.  Read  the  Scriptare*, 
-Mi  aa  a  form,  but  a«  God^a  great  appointed 
iiieu»,of  infoaing  into  yoar  heart  that  life-giving 
orincipto  which  la  the  spring  of  all  right  prac- 
tlee.  Cultivate  every  virtue,  but  rest  not  in  any. 
Hn  U9try  thing  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  men, 
biMt  make  not  that  esteem  your  governing  prin- 
Qtpl«>  Value  not  most  those  qualities  which  are 
tM  iDoat  popular.  Correct  your  worldly  wisdam 
with* the  wisdom  which  is  from  above.*  Bear 
in  jronr  raoollection,  that  to  minda  of  a  soft  and 
jielding  cast,  the  world  is  a  more  formidable 
•nemy  than  thoae  two  other  rival  temptera  which 
the  ifew  Testament  commonly  associates  with 
it,  and  which  would  not,  generally,  have  made  a 
third  in  auch  corrupt  company,  if  ita  dangers 
had  not  borne  some  proportion  to  theirs.  It  is 
the  more  necessary  to  press  this  point,  aa  the 
nischieft  of  the  world  are  felt  without  being 
aoapected.  The  other  two  apiritual  enemiea 
atiie  on  the  more  corrupt;  but  the  beUcr  die- 
posed  are  the  unoonacious  victims  of  the  world, 
which  ilrequently  betray  a  ita  votary  into  the 
handa  of  ita  two  confedcratea.  People  axe  in* 
clinad  to  be  pleased  with  themselves  when  the 
world  flatters  them ;  they  make  the  world  their 
aapreme  arbiter ;  they  are  unwilling  to  appeal 
fiom  so  lenient  a  judge;  and  being  satisfied 
with  themaelvea,  when  its  verdict  is  in  their  fa- 
'vnyr,  tha  applause  of  others  too  oflen,  by  oon- 
firming  their  own,  supercedes  an  inquiry  into 
thiMr  real  slate. 

The  unconfirmed  Christian  ahoold  attend  to 
faia  eondnct  just  in  those  points  which,  though 
<iiahoQest,are  n^  dishonourable;  ncmtM  in  which, 
though  religion  will  be  against  him,  the  appro. 
batioo  of  the  world  will  bear  him  out  Ho  would 
mt  do  a  disreputable  thing,  but  should  a  tempta- 
tion  aiiae  where  hia  reputation  is  safe,  there  his 
trial  commences,  there  he  must  guard  himself 
with  augmented  vigilance. 

The  more  enlightened  ths  conscience  becomes, 
the  more  we  shall  discover  the  unspeakable  ho- 
lineaaof  God.  But  our  perceptions  being  cleared, 
and  our  spiritual  discernment  rendered  more 
acQle,  thia  must  not  lead  us  to  &ncy  that  we  are 
worae  than  when  we  thought  so  well  of  our- 
sehras.  We  are  not  worae,  iMcause  the  growing 
light  of  divine  truth  reveab  faults  unobserved 
before  to  our  view,  or  enlarges  those  we  thought 
inaignilicant.  Light  does  not  create  impurities, 
it  odly  diackMCs  them.  Moreover,  this  efficient 
apirit  doea  not  illuminate  without  correcting ;  it 
ia  not  onlv  given  for  reproof,  but  amendment ; 
not  only  for  amendment,  but'oonaolation.  Our 
oohappincss  does  not  consist  in  that  contrition 
which  growa  out  of  our  new  acquaintance  with 
oar  own  hearts.  The  true  misery  consisted  in 
the  blindness,  presumption,  and  self-sufficiency, 
whiah  our  ignorance  of  ounelvea  generated. 
Oar  true  felicity  begins  in  our  being  brought, 
iKm'ever  severe  bo  the  means,  to  renounce  our 
aelf-confidenoe,  and  cast  ourselvea  entirely  upon 
God. 

It  will  be  a  good  test  of  the  improving  state 
of  a  person  of  the  above  description,  when  he  can 
|«tiently,  though  not  at  first  pleaiuitly,  perse- 


vere in  the  perusal  of  works  which  do  not  flatter 
his  security  ;  nay,  to  pernevere  the  more  earnest- 
ly, because  the  perusal  discovers  his  own  cha- 
racter to  himself.  When  once  he  b  brought  to 
endure  these  salutary  probings,  he  will  soon  bo 
brought  to  court  the  hand  that  probes.  He  will 
begin  lo  disrelish  the  vapid  civility  with  which 
the  superficial  examiner  treats  human  nature. 
Nay,  he  may  now  aafclv  meditate  on  the  dignity 
of  man,  which,  in  his  former  state,  so  fir  misled 
him.  He  will  fmd  that,  in  another  acnsc,  the 
doctrine  is  true.  Man  was  indeed  originally  a 
dignified  creature,  for  he  was  made  in  the  image 
ofnlhe  perfect  God.  Even  now,  though  his  will 
is  depraved,  yet  he  haa  noble  intellectual  fkcul- 
tiea  which  give  aome  notion  of  what  he  was. 
Hia  heart  u  alienated,  but  his  understanding 
approvea  the  rectitude  which  hia  will  reiects. 
He  haa  atill  recoverable  powera ;  he  ia  atiil  ca- 
pable, when  divine  truth  shall  have  made  ita  full 
impreaaion  on  hia  soul,  of  that  renovation  which 
shall  reatore  him  to  the  dignitv  ho  has  lost,  re- 
instate him  in  the  favour  he  haa  forfeited,  and 
raise  him  infinitely  higher  4han  the  almtion 
from  which  he  haa  fallen. 

To  thoae  who  attempt  to  relieve  hia  temporary 
distress,  by  direotinjj^  his  eyes  to  his  own  virtues, 
and  to  the  approbation  those  virtues  are  certain 
to  obtain  from  heaven,  he  will  repi v  with  the  il- 
lustrious sufferer  of  old,  *  Miserabk  eomfbrters 
are  ye  all  !*  Slight  remedies  will  no  longer  sa- 
tisfy him.  The  more  dsop  bis  views  baoome, 
the  less  he  will  be  disposed  to  claim  hia  share  in 
tha  compliments  lavished  on  the  natural  humaa 
character. 

But,  oh !  what  unspeakable  consolation  will 
the  humble  believer  derive  from  the  appellation 
by  which  the  divine  Spirit  is  designated — ^The 
GoMFoaTEa.  There  is  something  sublimely  mer- 
ciful in  a  dispensation  of  which  the  term  is  so 
delightfully  expressive  of  the  thing. — We  road 
in  ue  Scripturoa  of  grieving  liie  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  when  we  consider  him  under  this  most 
soothing  character,  is  there  not  something  of 
peculiar  and  heinous  ingratitude  in  grieviug  the 
Cmtifgrter, 

To  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  lively  belief 
in  the  existence,  and  earnestly  to  implore  the 
aid  of  this  quickening  Spirit,  would  be  a  great 
means  of  improving  the  character.  That  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  influence  ia  a  practical  doc- 
trine, is  clearly  deducible  from  the  oommand, 
arising  out  of  the  conviction,  tliat  the  truth  waa 
already  received-^*  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit,  umlk 
in  the  Spirit*  Observe  that  we  press  you  only 
on  your  own  principles :  we  recommend  you 
only  to  act  upon  the  creed  you  avow.  If  wa 
suggest  to  your  adoption  any  thing  further  than 
the  Bible  enjoins,  we  are  guilty  of  fanaticism, 
and  you  should  be  on  your  guard  against  it  We 
venture  not  to  say  what  name  ia  due  to  those 
who  would  depress  yoor  views  greatly  below 
either. 

In  perusing  the  Scriptures,  might  you  not 
commune  with  your  own  heart  in  something 
like  the  following  language  :  *  The  book  is  not 
a  work  of  fancy.  I  do  not,  therefore,  read  it  for 
amusement,  but  instruction ;  but  am  I  seriously 
proposing  to  read  it  like  one  who  haa  a  deep  in* 
lereat  in  ita  oontants  7    la  it  ny  ainoero  iaten- 
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tion  to  convert  the  knowledge  I  am  aboot  to  ac- 
quire into  any  practical  application  to  my  own 
case  ?  li  it  nay  earnest  wish  to  improve  the 
state  of  my  own  heart  by  comparing  it  with 
what  I  allow  to  be  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  7  Do  I  only  read  to  get  over  ray 
morning's  task,  the  omission  of  which  would 
make  me  uneasy,  merely  to  fasten  a  series  of 
facts  on  my  niemorv  ?  or  do  I  rcalljr  desire  to 
make  the  great  truths  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  uf  the  gia  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
necessity  of  a  living  (aith,  a  sound  repentance, 
an  entire  conviction  that,  uf  myself  I  can  do  no- 
thing ;  not  merely  a  speculative  system  to  be 
recofjfnized  at  church,  but  to  be  transfused  into 
oie  life  7  Do  I  adopt  religion  as  an  hereditary, 
national  profession,  necessary  to  my  credit,  or 
sa  a  thing  in  which  I  have  a  momentous  per- 
sonal interest  7  Do  I  propose  to  apply  what  I 
read  to  the  pulling  down  those  high  imagina- 
tions, and  that  false  security  of  which  my  Bible 
■hows  me  the  danger,  and  which  its  doctrines 
are  calculated  to  subdue  ?  Do  I  labour  after  the 
attainment  of  those  heavenly  dispositions,  the 
exhibition  of  which  I  have  been  admiring? 
Have  these  vivid  declarations  of  the  unsatisfac- 
toriness  of  tlic  world  at  all  cooled  my  ardour  for 
its  enjoyments?  Shall  I  read  hero  this  holy 
contempt  for  the  littleness  of  its  pursuits,  this 
display  of  its  fallacies  and  deceits,  and  yet  re- 
turn Uiis  very  evening  to  the  participalion  of 
diversions,  the  exposure  nf  whose  emptiness  I 
have  been  approving  ?  Shall  I  extol  the  writer 
who  strips  off  its  painted  nia.sk  from  the  world, 
and  yet  acts  as  if  the  morning  lecture  had 
brought  no  such  discovery  ?  Nay,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  one  of  my  subjects  of  conversation  to 
recommend  a  book,  of  whose  little  efficacy  in 
my  own  case  I  am  giving  a  practical  example. 

Do  I  not  periodically  pray,  *  Make  me  to  bo 
numbered  with  thy  saints  in  glory  everlasting,* 
and  yet  am  I  not  as  shy  of  tlie  society  of  those 
who  arc  dislinguiphed  for  more  than  common 
sanctity,  as  if  it  carried  contamination  with  it? 
And  does  not  the  very  term  convoy  to  my  mind  a 
discreditable  idea,  compounded  of  fanaticism 
and  hypocrisy  ? 

After  all,  I  may  have  been  wrong.  If  respect- 
ability were  security,  the  young  ruler  in  the 
Gospel  had  been  in  no  danger,  for  his  attain- 
ments were  above  the  ordinary  standard,  and 
his  credit  was  probably  high.  It  is  time  to  come 
to  something  like  certainty;  to  inquire,  whether 
I  do  cordially  believe  what  I  should  be  ashamed 
not  to  profess ;  whether  my  religion  lives  in  my 
memory  or  my  heart,  on  my  lips  or  in  my  life, 
in  my  profession  or  my  practice  ?  It  is  time  to 
examine,  wheth«!r  I  huve  much  more  distinct 
evidences  of  divine  truth  than  those  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  GosjX'l  to  be  a  revelation  from 
heaven ;  to  inquire,  why,  if  my  understanding 
be  somewhat  more  enligfhtenrd,  such  illumina- 
tion is  not  more  perceptible  on  my  heart  7  Why 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,*  so  far  from  *  abounding* 
in  me,  scarcely  appear,  if  those  fruits  arc  indeed 
•  love,  peace,  and  joy  in  believing  ?' 

Let  not  the  fear  of  labour,  or  the  dread  of 
pain,  prevent  you  from  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  your  state.  Let  not  a  pusillani- 
mous  apprehension  of  reproach  or  ridicule  ore- . 


vent  your  following  up  yoar  coDvietioiw.  IVn 
is  not  any  thing  that  is  onreasonable,  much  lea 
any  thing  that  is  impoMible,  required  :  do  de- 
gree of  seal,  or  measure  of  •amertness,  bat 
what  you  see  every  day  exerted  in  a  worss 
cause.  Take  your  measure  from  the  world,  not 
in  what  you  shall  pursue,  but  in  the  energy  with 
which  you  shall  urge  the  pursuit  Only  detail 
to  religion  as  much  time  as  the  worldly  devote 
to  dissipation  ;  only  set  your  aflections  on  Hat* 
ven  OS  intensely  as  theirs  are  set  upon  etrtk, 
and  all  will  be  well :  or  take  your  roeaanre  fron 
your  former  self;  take  at  least  as  much  poim 
to  secure  your  eternal  interests  as  you  havs  for- 
merly taken  to  acquire  a  langfuage  or  an  art. 
Read  the  word  of  inspiration  with  the  same  is. 
siduity  with  which  you  have  studied  a  favounts 
classic ;  strive  with  as  much  energy  to  acquire 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  corruptions  of  your 
heart,  and  the  remedy  proposed  for  their  core, 
as  you  have  exerted  in  studying  the  princtptei 
of  your  profession,  or  the  mysteries  of  yourcilL 
ing.  Inspect  your  consciences  as  accurately 
as  your  exponccs ,  be  as  frugal  of  your  time  u 
of  your  fortune,  and  as  careful  of  your  seal  u 
of  your  credit.  Be  neither  terrified  by  terms, 
nor  governed  by  them. 

In  reading  those  heart-searching  wrilen, 
whose  principles  are  drawn  from  the  source  of 
all  truth,  and  who  are  only  to  be  trusted  as  they 
are  analogous  to  it,  be  not  offended  with  some 
strong  expressions.  They  expressed  forcibly 
what  they  felt  powerfully.  The  revolting  term 
of  sinner,  which  has,  perhaps,  made  you  throw 
avido  the  book,  as  thinking  it  addressed  only  to 
the  perpetrators  of  great  crimes,  as  fitter  Ian- 
gua;c  for  the  prisons  and  the  hulks,  than  for  the 
polished  and  the  pleasing:*-,  is  addressed  to  every 
one,  however  profound  his  knowlcdjQrp,  however 
decent  his  life,  however  amiable  his  manners, 
who  lives  witiiout  habitual  reference  to  (lod 
i3c  more  than  honest,  be  courageous ;  boldly  ap- 
ply it  to  yourself.  Though  your  chsrscier  is 
unstained  with  any  disgraceful  vice,  though  you 
regularly  fulfil  many  relative  duties,  yet  if  you 
arc  destitute  of  the  prime  duty,  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  .Tesus,  you  stand  in  need  of  such  • 
forcible  address  as  we  have  been  supponing.  The 
discovery  will  be  no  dishonour.  The  dishonour 
consists  in  not  feeling  your  state,  in  not  strug- 
gling against  it;  in  not  applying  with  hnmfali 
fervour  for  assistance  to  the  Fountain  of  graee 
and  mercy. 

Take  comfort  that  you  have  great  advontagea 
over  many  others.  You  have  few  bad  halHU 
to  retract ;  you  have  no  scandalous  vices  to  osn- 
bat ;  you  have  already  with  certain  peirsons  w- 
quired  a  degree  ol^  influence  by  your  goodqoali 
ties :  with  others,  yon  have  acquired  it  by  your 
very  defects,  and,  as  yon  are  not  suspected  of 
enthusiasm,  your  usefulness  will  not  bo  im 
pedcd  by  having  that  suspicion  to  repel.  You 
will  continue  to  do,  in  many  re»<pects  the  same 
things  which  you  did  before.  The  exterior  of 
your  life  may  be  in  many  points  nearly  the 
same.  But,  even  the  same  actions  will  be  done 
in  another  spirit  and  to  another  end.  Religion 
will  not  convert  you  into  misanthropes,  insensi- 
ble to  all  tlie  dear  aflfections  which  make  lift 
pleasant   It  does  not  wish  to  send  you  with  the 
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li  cTolil  to  tlM  d«MrU  of  Thebais,  it  onlj 
■  JOQ  to  mdora  the  doctrine  of  God  oar  SL 

in  joar  own  familiet,  and  among  your 
ooDeziooi.  Not  one  of  the  proper  forms 
irmleai  habits  of  polished  society  will  be 
red,  ther  will  be  rather  improved  by  this 
ioiiof  the  mind«  Christian  humility  will 
inff  all  the  best  purposes  of  good  breed* 
hile  it  will  furnisth  a  higher  principle  for 
ireise.  You  may  express  this  change  in 
abaracter  by  what  name  you  please,  so 
w  change  be  but  effected. — It  is  not  what 
PB  called,  but  what  you  are,  which  will 
the  specific  distinction  between  the  cha- 
jou  adopt,  and  that  which  you  have  qoit- 
Vou  read  the  Bible  now,  but  between 
g  it  mechanically  and  spirituslly,  there  is 
eh  difference  as  between  pouring  a  fluid 

ground  and  distilling  it  The  one  *  can- 
gathered  up,  aflerwards ;  from  the  other, 
lact  drop  by  drop,  a  precious  and  power- 
enoe. 

'ch,  then,  diligently,  the  word  of  eternal 
oriehad  and  ennobled  as  it  is  with  the 
ind  the  accomplishment  of  its  prophecies, 
M  splendor  of  its  miracles ;  with  the  at- 
jQ  of  its  martyrs,  the  consistency  of  its 
les  s  the  importance  of  its  facts ;  the  pleni- 
'  ita  precepts ;  the  treasury  of  its  promises; 
adiations  of  the  Spirit ;  the  abundance  of 
eolations ;  the  peace  it  bestows ;  tiic  bless- 

it  announces ;  the  proportion  of  its  parts; 
nmetnr  of  the  whole,— altogether  preseot- 
eh  a  fund  of  instruction  to  the  mind,  of 
a  the  path,  of  document  to  the  conduct,  of 
olioB  to  the  heart,  as  demonstrably  prove 
I  the  instrument  of  God  for  the  salvation 


CHAP.  XIX. 

On  HabitB. 

ITS  are  those  powers  of  the  mind  which 
ion  a  collection  or  rather  a  successive 
of  ordinary  actions.  As  they  are  formed 
locatenation  of  those  actions,  so  they  msy 
kened  by  frequent  and  allowed  interrup- 
aikd  if  many  contiguous  links  are  wilful- 
«ii,  the  habits  themselves  are  in  danger 
g  totally  demolished. 
«  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  mcta- 
re  would  observe  that  good  habits  pro- 
•oand  healthy  constitution  of  mind  ;  they 
liea  which  gradually,  but  intullibly,  in- 
B  the  intellectual  man. — A  silent  course 
ta  is  a  part  of  oar  character  or  rather 
I,  which  iii  a. great  measure  depends  on 
y  and  applieatioo;  on  self  denial  and 
alness,  on  diligence  in  eatablisliing  right 
s,  and  vif[[ilance  in  checking  such  as  are 
ous.  Habit  being  an  engine  put  into  our 
lor  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  pur- 
and  being  one,  which,  bavin e  the  free 
nd  of  our  own  faculties,  we  hB?ea  power 
and  direct — a  power,  indeed,  derived 
•od  as  all  our  other  poasessions  are — yet 
this  power,  it  rests  with  oonalves  wlie- 


ther  we  shall  improve  it  by  a  vigorous  exertion 
in  a  right  bent,  or  whether  we  shall  turn  it 
against  our  Maker,  and  direct  the  course  of  our 
conduct  to  the  offending,  instead  of  pleasing 
God. 

Habiti  are  not  so  frequently  formed  by  vehe 
ment  incidental  efforts  on  a  few  great  occasions, 
as  by  a  calm  and  steady  perseversnce  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  duty.  If  this  were  uniformly 
followed  up,  we  should  be  spared  that  occasional 
violence  to  our  feelings,  that  agitating  resist- 
ance, whicli,  by  wasting  the  spirits,  leads  more 
fboble  minds  to  dread  the  recurrence,  of  the  same 
necessity  which  induces  a  painful  fueling,  the, 
eonseouenoe  of  negligence,  even  where  there 
is  real  rectitude  of  heart;  while  the  regular 
adoption  of  right  habits,  indented  by  repetition, 
establishes  nich  a  tranquillity  of  spirit,  as  con- 
tributes  to  promote  happiness  no  less  than  vir- 
tue. The  mind,  like  the  body,  gains  robustnesc 
and  activity  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  ita  por 
ers.  Occasional  right  actions  may  be  caricr 
may  be  vanity,  may  be  impulse,  but  har4fy.dc 
serve  the  name  of  virtue,  till  they  procaed  'Voni 
a  principle  which  habit  has  monldad  into  a 
frame;  then  the  ri^ht  principle  whieh  first  set 
them  at  work  continues  to  keep  tliem  at  it,  and 
finally  becomes  so  prevalent,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  spontaneity  in  the  act,  which  keeps  up  the 
energy,  without  conatant  sensible  reference  to 
the  spring  which  first  set  it  in  motion.  Good 
habits  and  good  dispositions  ripened  by  repeti- 
tion  into  virtue,  and  sanctified  by  prayer  into 
holiness.  If  we  allow  that  vicious  habits  per- 
sisted  in,  lay  us  more  and  more  open  to  the  do- 
minion of  our  spiritual  adversary,  can  we  doubt 
that  virtuous  habits  acquire  proportional  strength 
from  the  superinduced  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God? 

The  more  uniform  is  oar  conformity  to  the 
rules  of  virtue  and  puritv,  the  less  we  may  re- 
quire to  be  reminded  of  the  particular  influence 
of  the  motive.  We  need  not,  nor  indeed  can  we, 
recur  every  moment  to  the  exact  source  of  the 
action ;  ita  flowing  from  an  habitual  sense  of 
duty  will  generally  explain  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  performed.  If  the  heart  is  kept  awake  and 
alive  in  a  cheerful  obedience  to  God,  the  imme- 
diate motive  of  the  immediate  act  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  bad  one.  Many  actions,  indeed,  require 
to  be  deliberated  on,  and  whatever  requires  de- 
liberation  before  we  do  it,  demands  scrutiny  why 
we  do  it.  This  will  lead  to  such  an  inquest  into 
our  motive  as,  if  there  be  any  want  of  sincerity 
in  it,  will  tend  to  its  detection. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  urged  above 
as  to  Uic  exercise  of  constant  assiduity  in  pre- 
ference to  mere  occasional  exertion,  we  would 
be  understood  to  offer  this  counsel  rather  to  the 
proficient  than  to  the  novice.  As  the  beginnings 
are  always  difficult,  especially  to  ardent  spirits, 
such  spirits  would  do  well,  particularly  at  their 
entrance  on  a  more  correct  course,  to  select  for 
themselves  some  single  task  of  painful  exertion, 
which,  by  bringing  their  mental  vigour  into  full 
play,  shall  afford  them  so  sensible  an  evidence 
of  the  conquest  they  have  obtained,  as  will  more 
than  repay  the  labour  of  the  conflict  A  friend 
of  the  Author  was  so  fiilly  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  thus  taming  an  impatient  temper,  that 
she  impoeed  upon  herself  the  habit  of  beginning 
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•▼en  Any  ordinary  undertaking  with  the  moit 
difficult  part  of  it,  instead  of  fbllowingr  the  usual 
tnetliod  of  proceeding  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher.  If  a  language  was  to  be  learnt,  she  be- 
gan with  a  very  difficult  author.  If  a  scheme 
of  economy  was  to  be  improved,  she  relinquish- 
ed  at  once  some  prominent  indulgence ;  if  a 
vanity  was  to  be  cut  off,  she  fixed  on  some  strong 
act  of  self-denial  which  should  appear  a  little 
diareputable  to  others,  while  it  somewhat  mor- 
tified herself.  These  incipient  trials  once  got 
over,  she  had  a  large  reward  in  finding  all  lesser 
ones  in  the  same  class  comparatively  light  The 
main  victory  was  gained  in  the  onset,  the  sub- 
sequent skirmishes  cost  little. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  effort  is  too  violent,  the 
change  too  sudden,  we  apprehend  the  assertion 
is  a  mistake.  When  we  have  worked  up  our- 
selves, or  rather  are  worked  up  by  a  superior 
agency  to  a  strong  measure,  it  becomes  a  point 
of  honour,  as  well  as  of  duty,  to  persist ;  we  are 
ashamed  of  stopping  and  especially  of  retreat- 
ing,  (nough  we  nave  no  witness  but  God  and 
our  own  hearts.  Having  once  persevered,  the 
victory  is  the  reward.  A  slower  change,  though 
desirable,  has  less  stimulus,  less  animation,  is 
less  sensibly  marked ;  we  cannot  recur,  as  in 
the  otiier  case,  to  the  hour  of  conquest,  nor  have 
we  so  clear  a  consciousness  of  having  obtain- 
ed  it 

But  the  conquest  we  have  won  we  must  main- 
tain. The  fVuilB  of  the  initiatory  victory  may 
be  lost,  if  vigilance  does  not  guard  that  which 
valour  subdued.  If  the  relinquishment  of  evil 
habits  is  so  difficult,  it  is  not  less  necessary  to 
be  watchful,  lest  we  should  insensibly  slide  into 
the  negligence  of  such  as  are  good.  What  we 
neglect,  wc  gradually  forget  This  guard  against 
declentiion  is  the  more  requisite,  as  the  human 
mind  is  so  limited,  that  one* object  quickly  ex- 
pels another.  A  now  idea  takes  possession  as 
soon  as  its  predecessor  is  driven  out ;  and  the 
very  traces  of  former  habits  are  effaced,  not  sud- 
denly, but  progressively ;  no  two  successive 
ideas  being,  perhaps,  very  dissimilar,  while  the 
last  in  the  train  will  be  of  a  character  quite  dif. 
fisrent,  not  from  that  which  immediately  pre- 
coded,  but  from  tliat  which  first  began  to  draw 
us  off  from  the  right  habits;  the  impression  con- 
tinues to  grow  fainter,  till  that  which  at  first 
was  weakened,  is  at  length  obliterated. 

If  we  do  not  establish  the  habit  of  the  great 
statesman  of  Holland,  to  do  only  one  thing  at  a 
time,  we  Khali  do  nothing  well ;  the  whole  of 
our  imderstonding,  however  highly  we  may  rate 
it,  is  not  too  much  to  give  to  any  subject  which 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  an  investi- 
gation at  all ;  certainly  is  not  great  enough  to 
afford  being  split  into  as  many  parts,  as  we  may 
choose  to  take  subjects  simultaneously  in  hand. 
If  wo  allow  the  different  topics  which  require 
deliberation  to  break  in  on  each  other;  if  a  se- 
cond is  admitted  to  a  conference,  before  we  had 
dismissed  the  first,  as  neither  will  be  distinctly 
considered,  so  neither  is  likely  to  obtain  a  just 
decision.  These  desultory  pursuits  obstruct  the 
establishment  of  correct  habits. 

But  it  requires  the  firm  union  of  a  sound  prin- 
ciple with  an  impartial  judgment  to  ascertain 
that  the  habit  is  really  good,  or  the  mischief  will 


be  great  in  proportion  to  the  pertfawioitj.  f^ 
who  can  conceive  a  more  mieermbh  aUte,  iWa 
for  a  man  to  be  goaded  on  b^  ■  long  peneie- 
rance  in  habita,  which  both  his  eooaetenee  asd 
his  understanding  condemn?  fives  if  u|nB 
conviction  he  renoilnoes  them,  he  has  a  haf 
time  to  spend  in  backing,  with  the  moitifkaiMB 
at  last,  to  find  himself  only  whore  he  ooght  to 
have  been  at  setting  out. 

Without  insisting  on  the  diffiealty  of  talaH|f 
subduing  long-indulged  habits  of  any  gross  viee, 
such  as  intemperance ;  we  may  reniark«  thai  it 
requires  a  long  and  painful  process  and  this 
even  after  a  man  is  convinced  of  its  torpitadi. 
afler  he  discovers  evident  marks  of  improve 
ment — to  conquer  the  habits  of  any  fault,  which- 
though  not  so  scandalous  in  the  eyes  of  lbs 
world,  may  be  equally  inconsistent  with  nd 
piety. — ^Take  the  love  of  money  lor  instsiiM. 
How  reluctantly,  if  at  all,  is  ooveCousiisss  cxtk'. 
pated  from  the  heart,  where  it  has  long  hsn 
rooted !  The  imperfect  convert  has  a  ooDviotiaa 
on  his  mind,  nay  he  has  a  feeling  in  bis  heart, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  boin^  a  Cbristiaa 
without  liberality.  This  he  adopts,  in  cmnmutt 
with  other  just  sentiments,  and  speaks  efk  ssa 
necessary  evidence  of  sinoertty.  He  has  got  Ihs 
whole  christian  theory  by  heart,  and  sneli  parti 
of  it  as  do  not  trench  upon  this  loiig'4ndiil^ 
corruption,  he  more  or  less  brings  into  aetna. 
But  in  this  tender  point,  though  the  profbsnan 
is  cheap,  the  practice  is  costly.  An  occasion  is 
brought  homo  to  him,  of  exercising  the  graee  he 
has  been  commending.  He  acknowMges  ils 
force,  he  does  more ;  he  feels  it  If  taken  at  ths 
moment,  something  considerable  might  be  doas; 
but  if  any  delay  intervene,  that  delay  is  fktal ; 
for  from  feeling,  ho  begins  to  calculate.  Now 
there  is  a  cooling  property  in  calculation,  which 
freezes  the  warm  current  that  sensibilitv  bad 
set  in  motion.  The  old  habit  is  too  powernil  for 
the  young  convert,  yet  he  flatters  himself  that 
ho  has  at  once  exercised  charity  and  discretion, 
lie  takes  comfort  both  from  the  liberal  feeling 
which  had  resolved  to  give  the  money,  and  the 
prudence  which  had  saved  it,  laying  to  his  heart 
the  flattering  unction,  that  he  has  only  spared  it 
for  some  more  pressing  demand,  which,  when  it 
occurs,  will  again  set  him  on  feeling,  and  calcu- 
lating, and  saving. 

Some  well-meaning  persons  nnintentionally 
confirm  this  kind  of  error.  They  are  so  ssaloos 
on  the  subject  of  sudden  conversion,  that  tbej 
are  too  ready  to  pronounce,  from  certain  warm, 
expressions,  that  this  change  has  taken  pikiee  la 
their  acquaintance,  while  evident  symptoms  ef 
an  unchanged  nature  continue  to  disfigure  thp 
character.  They  do  not  always  wait  till  an  al- 
teration in  the  habits  hss  given  that  best  evi- 
dence  of  an  interior  alteration.  They  dwell  so 
exclusively  on  miraculous  changes,  that  they 
leave  little  to  do  for  the  convert,  but  to  consider 
himself  as  an  inactive  recipient  of  graee ;  not 
as  one  who  is  to  exhibit,  by  the  change  in  his 
life,  that  mutation,  which  the  divine  Spirit  has 
produced  on  his  heart.  This  too  commcm  error 
appears  to  arise,  not  only  from  enthusiasm,  but 
partly  from  want  of  insight  into  the  human  cha- 
racter, of  which  habits  are  the  gronnd-work,  end 
in  which  right  habits  are  not  less  the  eflect  of 
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ftr  VeiBf  gradndlf  produced.  We  can- 
aoC«  indeed,  pariiy  oureelf  oe,  any  more  than  we 
QUI  oeaveit  ooraelfca,  it  being  eqaally  the  work 
of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  Co  infuse  pority,  as  well  as  the 
oUmt  ^racee,  into  (he  heart ;  bat  it  rents  with  ub 
^•■arciae  thia  g^aee,  to  reduce  this  parity  to  a 
kririt,  else  the  SeripCares  would  not  have  been 
•o  tbiindaiit  in  injonetiont  to  this  doty. 

'  We  Boat  hate  sin/  says  bishop  Jeremy  Tay. 
hr,  *  in  all  ita  dimensioas,  in  all  its  distances, 
and  in  every  angle  of  its  roeeption.*  St  Paul 
fete  this  acrapukKiBoess  of  Christian  delicacy  to 
Boeh  an  eMent,  that,  in  intimating  the  oommis. 
•ion  of  eertain  enormities  to  the  charoh  of  Ephe- 
■ns^  he  eharged  that  tkey  thmUd  nH  be  90  much 
m  nnwid  naien^  ikem.  This  great  master  in 
the  eeieaee  of  human  nature,  a  knowledge  per- 
ftelad  by  grace,  waa  aware  that  the  very  men- 
tioB  of  aome  sins  might  be  a  temptation  to  com* 
■it  them ;  he  would  not  have  the  mind  intimate 
vith  the  6zpreaBion,nor  the  longae  familiar  with 
the  MMmd.  He  who  knew  all  the  minuter  en* 
Irnaeei,  as  well  aa  the  broader  avenues  to  the 
■vmpl  heart  of  man,  knew  how  much  safer  it 
ii  to  avoid  than  to  combat,  how  much  easier  the 
mi  tat  than  viotory.  He  was  aware,  that  purity 
if  hoatt  nnd  thooght,  could  alone  piodnoe  purity 
if  Hft  and  eondoct 

FWioi  the  onhappy  want  of  this  early  habit  of 
laaliiinf,  aiany,  who  are  become  sincerely  pious, 
had  it  varr  difficult  to  extricate  their  minds 
froaa  oartain  aaaociations  established  by  former 
liahila.*  Corrapt  books  and  evil  communications 
iiava  at  onee  left  a  sense  of  abhorrence  on  their 
baaiia,  with  an  indelible  impression  on  their 
The^  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
■  of  imagination,  which,  though  they 
admired  as  wit,  they  now  consider  as  little 
Ibh  than  Uaaphemy.  The  will  rejects  them ; 
hot  thay  ding  to  the  recollection  with  fatal  per- 
taaeitj.  Vices,  not  only  of  the  conduct,  but  of 
te  imagination,  long  indolged,  leave  a  train  of 
daMMt  inextinguishable  corruptions  behind  them. 
Theaa  are  evib  of  which  even  the  reformed  heart 
dsBi  not  easily  get  clear.  He  who  repents  sud< 
dsnlj,  will  too  oflen  be  purified  slowly.  A  cor* 
rapt  practice  may  be  abolished,  but  a  soiled 
inagiaation  is  not  easily  cleansed. 

We  repeat,  that  these  rooted  habits,  even  afler 
the  act  has  been  long  hated  and  discontinued, 
may  paniat  in  tormenting  him  who  has  long 
rBpMM  of  the  sin,  so  as  to  keep  him  to  the  last 
ia  a  painlU  and  distressing  doubt  as  to  his  real 
drta;  hot  if  this  doubt  continue  to  make  him 
aoia  vigilant,  and  to  keep  alive  his  humility, 
the  nneaainess  it  causes  may  be  more  salutary 
thn  a  greater  confidence  of  his  own  condition. 
Jbaj  have  complained,  afler  years  of  sincere 
rrthrwiation,  that  thev  did  not  possess  that  peace 
■ad  conaolation  which  religion  promises;  not 
SDBpaetiog,  that  their  long  adherence  to  wrong 
hahita  any  naturally  darlcen  their  views  and 
cloud  their  enjoyfuents.  Surely  the  man  whose 
mind  has  abandoned  itself  for  years  to  improper 
iodalgeneea  has  little  right  to  complain,  if  bit- 
leiutaa  accompany  his  repentance,  if  dejection 
break  in  on  his  peace.  Surely  he  Hks  little  right 
Id  murmur,  if  those  consdatioos  are  refused  to 
him,  which,  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  ProvU 
daaoe^  are  wnietimes  withheld  firom  good  menf 
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who  have  never  been  guilty  of  hia  irregnlaritiea 
in  conduct,  who  have  never  indalged  hia  diaor- 
ders  of  heart  and  mind.  When  we  see  holy  men, 
to  whom  this  cheerful  confidence  is  sometimes 
denied,  or  from  whom,  in  the  agonies  of  dis- 
solving  nature,  it  is  withdrawn,  shall  they  whose 
case  we  have  been  considering,  complain,  if 
their's  are  not  all  halcyon  days,  if  their  closing* 
hour  is  rather  contrite  than  triumphant  ?  But 
thia,  if  it  be  not  a  state  of  joy,  may  be  equally  m 
state  of  safety. 

The  doty  of  keeping  op  this  sense  of  purity  ie 
of  great  extent  Ghieof  the  many  uses  of  prayer 
ia,  thst,  by  the  habit  of  breathing  out  our  inmoet 
thoughts  of  God,  the  aenae  of  his  being,  the  con. 
scioosnees  of  hia  preaence,  the  idea  that  hisporo 
eye  is  immediately  upon  us,  imparts  a  temporary 
purity  to  the  aool,  which  it  vainly  aims  to  main* 
tain  in  an  equal  degrse  in  its  intercourse  with 
mankind.  The  beatitude  of  the  promised  vision 
of  God  is  more  immediately  snnexed  to  thia 
grace ;  and  it  b  elsewhere  said,  *  that  every  one 
who  hath  this  hope,  porifieth  himself^  as  He  ia 
pure.*  The  holy  felicity  of  the  creature  ia  tfaua 
made  to  depend  on  ita  assimilation  with  the  Crea- 
tor. There  is  a  beautiful  intimation  of  th^  po- 
rity  of  God  in  the  order  of  construction  in  tha 
prayer  taught  by  our  Saviour.  We  pray  that  Asa 
name  may  be  hallowed,  that  is,  that  our  hearts, 
and  the  hearts  of  all  men,  may  honour  his  holy 
name ;  may  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  senaa 
of  his  purity  and  holiness,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  subsequent  petitions.  We  thus  invest  oar 
minds  with  this  preparatory  sentiment  in  order 
to  sanctify  whst  we  are  about  to  implore.  In 
addition  to  the  neceasity  of  staled  prayer  for  tha 
promotion  of  purity,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if^ 
by  habitual  devotion,  we  bend  our  thoughts  into 
that  course,  they  will  in  time  almost  voluntarily 
puraue  it  The  good  effect  of  prayer  will,  on 
our  return  to  society,  be  much  increased  by  the 
practice  of  occasionally  darting  up  to  heaven,  a 
short  ejaculation,  a  Isudatory  sentence,  or  some 
brief  spontaneous  effusion.  This  will  assist  to 
stir  up  the  flame  which  was  kindled  by  the 
morning  sacrifiee,  and  preserve  it  from  total  ex« 
tinctlon  before  that  of  the  evening  is  offitred  up. 
We  may  Icarn  from  the  profane  practice  of  some, 
that  an  ejaculation  takes  ss  little  time,  and  ob« 
trudcs  less  on  notice,  than  an  oath  or  an  excla- 
mation. It  implorea  in  as  few  words,  the  same 
divine  power  for  a  blessing,  whom  the  other  ob- 
tests for  destruction. 

One  groat  benefit  of  science  is  allowed  to  be 
derived  from  its  habituating  the  mind  to  shake 
off  its  dependence  upon  sense.  Devout  medita- 
tion, in  like  manner,  accustoms  it  not  to  fly  for 
support  to  sensible  and  material  things,  but  to 
rest  in  such  as  are  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
By  a  general  neglect  of  serious  thinking,  virtue 
is  sometimes  withered  and  decayed  ;  in  minda 
where  it  is  not  torn  up  by  the  roots,  there  re- 
mains in  them  that  vital  sap  which  may  still, 
upon  habitual  cultivation,  not  only  vegetate,  but 
produce  fruit. 

One  great  obstacle  to  habitual  meditation 
must  not  be  passed  over.  It  is  the  perniciooa 
oostom  of  sabmitting  to  the  uncontrolled  domi- 
nion of  a  roving  imagination.  This  pndifio 
facolty  prodooaa  soeh  a  eonatant  budding  of 
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amafM,  fancies,  Tuions,  ooDJectores,  and  con. 
oeits,  that  she  can  subsist  plentifully  on  her  own 
independent  stock.  She  is  perpetoally  wander- 
ing  from  the  point  to  which  she  promised  to 
4X>nfine  herself  when  she  set  out ;  is  ever  roam, 
ang  from  the  spot  to  which  her  powerless  pos. 
scssor  had  tlireatened  to  pin  her  down.  We  re- 
tire with  a  rcscilution  to  reflect :  Reason  has  no 
sooner  marshalled  her  forces,  than  this  undis- 
ciplined run-away  escapes  from  duty,  one  stra^- 
ffler  after  another  joins  the  enemy,  or  hrings 
home  some  foreign  impertinence.  While  we 
meant  to  indulge  only  a  harmless  reflection,  we 
stfe  bvought  under  subjection  to  a  whole  series  of 
reveries  of  different  characters  and  opposite  de- 
•criptions.  Fresh  trains  obliterate  our  first  specu- 
lations,  till  the  spirit  sinks  into  a  sort  of  deli- 
<)nium.  We  have  nothing  jfbr  it,  but  resolutely  to 
resist  the  enfeebling  despot  Let  us  stir  up  some 
counteracting  force :  let  us  fly  to  some  active  em- 
ployment which  shall  break  the  charm,  and  dis- 
solve the  pleasant  thraldom.  No  matter  what,  so 
it  be  innocent  and  opposite.  Wc  shall  not  cure 
ourselves  by  the  sturdiest  resolution  not  to  do 
this  thing  which  is  complained  of,  unless  we 
compel  ourselves  to  do  something  else.  Coura- 
geous exertion  is  the  only  conqueror  of  irreso- 
lution :  vigorous  action  the  only  supplanter  of 
idle  speculation. 

Habits  are  not  arbitrary  systems  and  predo- 
termined  schemes.  They  are  not  always  laid 
down  deliberately  as  plans  to  be  pursued,  but 
fiieal  upon  us  insensibly;  insinuate  themselves 
into  a  train  of  successive  repetitions,  till  wc  find 
ourselves  in  bondage  to  them,  before  we  are 
aware  they  have  gotten  any  fast  hold  over 
us.  But  if  rooted  bad  habits  are  of  such  diffi. 
cult  extirpation,  that,  as  we  have  already  ob. 
served,  they  not  only  destroy  the  peace  of 
him  who  continues  them,  but  embitter  the  very 
penitence  of  him  who  has  forsaken  them,  there 
is  a  class  of  beings  in  whoni  Uicy  arc  not  yet 
inveterate.  If  I  could  speak  wiili  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  never  could  they  be  em. 
ployed  to  a  more  important  purpose,  than  in 
Teprcsnnttng  to  my  youthful  readers  the  blessed, 
xiess  of  avoiding  such  habits  now,  as  may  take 
a  whole  life  to  unlearn. 

O  you  to  whom  opening  life  is  fresh,  and  gay, 
and  tempting !  you  who  have  yet  your  path  to 
choo80,  whose  hearts  arc  ingenuous,  and  whose 
jnanriors  amiable,  in  whom,  if  wrong  propen- 
::<iticd  discover  themselves,  yet  evil  habits  arc 
r.ot  Fubstantially  farmed — could  you  be  made 
sensible,  at  a  less  castly  price  than  your  own 
experience,  that  though  through  the  mercy  of 
0()d,  the  long-erring  heart  may  hereafter  be 
brought  to  abhor  its  own  sin,  yet  the  once  ini- 
tiated mind  can  never  be  made  to  unknow  its 
knowledge,  nor  to  unthink  its  thoughts ;  can 
never  be  brought  to  separate  those  combinations 
which  it  once  too  fondly  chcrinhod  : — how  much 
future  regret,  how  much  incurable  sorrow  might 
you  spare  yourselves!  If  you  would  but  reflect 
that  though  in  respect  of  tiic  past,  you  may 
Income  inwardly  penitent,  you  cannot  become 
cs  you  now  are,  outwardly  innocent,  and  that 
no  repentanco  can  restore  your  present  happy 
ignorance  of  practised  evil, — ^yon  would  then 
M9p  clear  of  a  bondage  from  whieh  joa  perceive 


the  older  and  the  wissr  do  not,  bteuMftsy 
cannot,  commoDly  emancipats  tbemaslfM 

But,  supposing  a  young  man  it  so  hapfv  u 
to  escape  the  grosser  corrupiioos,  yet,  if  hi 
have  a  turn  to  wit  and  ridieole,  be  ahoold  W 
singularly  on  his  guard  against  the  him  tnik 
which  ludicrous  associations  will  obtain  fiir  Im 
in  certain  societies.  An  indelicate  bat  poislid 
jest,  a  combination  of  some  light  thongbt  with 
soma  scriptural  expression,  a  parody  vUeh 
makes  a  serious  thing  ridiculous,  or  a  sober  ai 
obsurd, — these  are  instnunents  bj  no  laeia 
harmless,  not  only  to  him  who  handles  tki^ 
but  also  in  the  hands  of  subalterns  and  copyirt^ 
who  having,  perhaps,  no  &colty  bat  msBaj 
and  seldom  using  memorv  bat  for  misehisi^  it- 
tain  with  joy,  and  drcolate  from  fmnitv,  whtf 
was  at  first  uttered  with  mere  random  thowkt 
lessnees.  Profane  dunces  are  the  busy  ecoNi 
of  the  loose  wit  of  others.  With  littls  tah^ 
for  original  mischief,  but  devoting  that  Ultb  b 
the  worst  purposes,  they  pick  up  a  kind  of  bl^ 
rary  livelihood  on  the  stray  sarcasms  and  ftgU 
tive  bon  mots  of  others,  and  are  maintained  as 
what  the  witty  throw  away.  If  even  in  tibi 
first  instance  there  were  nothing  wrong  in  fhi 
thing  itself!  there  is  mischief  in  the  **"»'»**«i 
Whatever  serves  to  append  a  light  thought  toi 
serious  one,  is  unsafe :  both  have,  bj  fniqort 
citation,  been  so  accustomed  to  appear  logeilMr 
that  when,  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  the  good 
one  is  called  up,  the  corrupt  associate  never  fub 
to  present  itself  unbidden,  and,  like  Pfaftnah^ 
bloated  com,  devours  the  wholesome  ear. 

*  Man,*  says  one  of  the  most  sagacioai  ob* 
servers  of  man,  Dr.  Paley,  *  is  a  bundle  of  h^ 
bits.*  The  more  we  attend  to  them,  the  man 
distinctly  we  shall  perceive  those  which  are  rig li^ 
and  the  more  dexterity  wc  shall  acquire  in  estab 
lishing  them.  In  setting  out  in  our  moral  coano, 
we  can  make  little  progress,  unless  we  suffer  oor> 
selves  to  be  governed  by  certain  rules  ;  but  wboa 
the  rules  are  once  worked  into  habits,  they  in  t 
manner  govern  us.  We  lose  the  sense  m  that 
restraining  poiver,  which  was  at  first  unpleasant 
though  self-imposed.  To  illustrate  this  by  la 
instance  ; — The  accomplished  orator  is  not  fet- 
tered by  recurring  to  the  laws  of  the  gramoM. 
rian,  nor  the  canons  of  the  dialectician,  though  it 
was  by  being  habitually  trained  in  their  respee. 
tive  schools,  that  he  asquired  both  his  accuracy 
and  argument  Yet,  while  he  is  speaking,  it 
never  occurs  to  him,  that  there  are  such  thingi 
in  the  world  as  grammar  or  logic  The  rum 
are  become  habits,  they  have  answered  their 
end,  and  are  dismissed. 

If  we  consider  the  force.of  habit  on  amasO' 
nients :  stated  diversions  enslave  us  more  bj 
the  custom  of.inaking  us  feel  the  want  of  them, 
than  by  any  positive  pleasure  they  afford. .  By 
being  incessantly  pursued,  they  diminish  in 
their  power  of  delighting ;  yet  such  ia  the  plastic 
power  of  habit  and  such  the  yielding  sobstanee 
of  our  minds,  that  they  become  arbitrary  wants, 
absolute  articles,  not  of  luxury,  but  necessity. 
Strange  !  that  what  is  enjoyed  without  pleasure 
cannot  be  discontinued  without  pain  !  The  very 
hour  when,  the  place  where,  the  sight  of  those 
with  whom  the^  have  been  partaken,  present 
associations  which  we  feel  a  kind  of  difficolty 
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in  atpuMJdng.    Wa  are  partly 

I  iaio  tlila  imaffinary  noceaiitj,  by  aee- 

a  aaMfiMaa  with  which  otheri  parsoa 

Yat  if  it  wera  not  an  artificial  ncceaaitj, 

not  aristnif  from  the  constitation  of  oar 

tlioaa  woaM  be  onhappy  who  are  de- 
of  them,  or  rather,  who  never  enjoyed 

Tbora  ia  a  respectable  society  of  Chris. 
iiaong  ns  who  carry  the  restriction  of  di- 

•  to  Uie  widest  extent.  Yet  among  the 
r  of  amialde,  Tirtoous,  and  well  instructed 

Qoakers,  whom  I  have  known,  I  have 
I  ftond  them  aa  cheerfal  and  as  happy  as 
vople.  Their  cheerfulness  was  perhaps 
itolleetaal  than  mirthful ;  but  their  hap- 
never  appeared  to  be  impeded  by  com- 
■t  the  privation  of  pleasures  to  which 
ad  not  enslaved  tliem — a  habit  which, 
arried  too  far,  destroys  the  very  end  of 
•a  that  of  invigorating  the  mind  by  re- 
it 

a  proof  that  the  Apostle  considered  con- 
in  general  a  gradual  transfbnnation, 

•  Bpoke  of  the  renewing  of 'the  mward 
Nf  (y  day;  this  seems  to  intimate  that 
iSita,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
,  are  continually  advancing  the  growth 
Christian,  and  conducting  him  to  that 
y  which  is  his  consummation  an^  re- 
The  grace  of  repentance,  like  every 
nnat  be  established  by  habit    Repent 

not  completed  by  a  ninglc  act,  it  must 
rporated  into  our  mind,  till  it  become  a 
lain,  arising  from  a  continual  sense  of 
id  of  it — Forgive  U9  our  treapaaaei  would 
lavn  been  enjoined  as  a  daily  petition,  if 
vpentanoe  had  not  been  necesvary  for 
na.  The  grand  work  of  repentance,  in- 
ccompanies  the  change  of  heart;  but 
lich  ia  purified  will  not,  in  this  state  of 
ction  necessarily  remain  pure. — While 
liable  to  sin,  we  must  be  habitually  poni- 

nn  may  give  evidence  of  his  posscss- 
ny  amiable  qualities,  without  our  beini; 
■ay,  therefore,  he  is  a  good  man.  His 
may  be  constitutional,  their  motives  may 
dly.  But  when  he  exhibits  clear  and 
ung 'evidence,  that  he  has  subdued  all 
iterate  bad  habits,  weeded  out  rooted 
"opensitips;  wlien  tlic  miser  is  grown 
liberal,  the  passionate  become  meek, 
imniator  charitable,  the  malignant  kind  ; 
tvery  bad  habit  is  not  only  eradicated, 
eeeded  by  its  opposite  quality,  wo  would 
b  that  such  a  change  could  only  be  ef- 
by  power  from  on  high,  we  would  not 
to  call  that  man  religious.  But,  above 
re  must  be  a  change  wrought  in  the 
■mina  of  our  thoughts;  without  this  in- 
imimyvement,  the  abandonment  of  any 
practice  is  no  proof  of  an  efiectual  ai- 
I.  This,  indeed,  we  cannot  make  a  rule 
ch  to  judge  others,  but  it  is  an  infallible 
which  to  judge  ourselves.  Certain  faults 
!  effects  of  certain  temptations,  rather 
r  that  common  depravity  natural  to  all. 
paneral  rectification  of  thought,  a  sensible 
ion  in  the  secret  desires  and  imaginations 
tieart,  ia  perhaps  the  least  equivocal  of 


all  the  changes  effected  in  us.     This  ia  no 
merely  the  cure  of  a  particular  diaeaae,  but  the 
infuaion  of  a  sound  principle  of  life  and  health, 
the  general  feeling  of  a  renovated  nature,  the 
evidence  of  a  new  state  of  constitution. 

Candid  Christians,  however,  who  know  ex- 
perimentally the  power  of  habit,  who  are  aware 
of  the  remainders  of  evil  in  the  best  men,  wif 
not  rashly  prononnoe  that  he,  who^  while  he  ib 
struggling  with  some  long  cherished  corruption 
falls  into  an  occasional  abberation  from  the  path 
he  is  endeavouring  to  follow,  is  therefore  not 
religious. 

If  our  bad  babita  have  arisen  from  dangeroua 
aasociationa,  we  roust  dissolve  the  intercourse, 
if  we  would  obviate  the  danger.  Good  imprea- 
sions  may  have  been  made  on  the  heart,  yet  the 
indulged  thooght,  and  especially  the  albwed 
sight  of  that  object  which  once  melted  down  our 
better  resolutions,  may  melt  them  again.  If  we 
would  conquer  an  invading  enemy,  we  must  not 
only  fight  him  in  the  ^old,  but  cut  off  bis 
provisions.  It  may  be  difficult,  but  nothing 
should  repel  the  effort  but  what  is  imposaible. 
Now  in  this  there  is  no  impossibility,  becauae 
the  thing  not  being  placed  out  of  our  reach, 
there  n^ds  only  the  concurrence  of  the  will. 
If  we  humour  this  wayward  will,  it  is  at  oar 
peril.  What  we  persist  in  indulging,  we  shall 
every  day  find  more  difficult  to  restrain.  Per- 
haps on  our  not  resisting  the  very  next  tempta- 
tion, will  depend  the  future  colour  of  our  life — 
the  ver^  possibility  of  future  resistance.  That 
which  IS  now  in  our  power,  may,  by  repeated 
rejection,  be  judicially  placed  beyond  it.  In- 
firmity of  purpose  produces  perpetual  relapaea 
Temptation  strengthens  as  resistance  weskens 
We  create,  by  criminal  indulgences,  an  inbe- 
cility  in  the  will,  and  then  plead  the  weakness, 
not  which  we  found,  but  made.— Half  measures 
produce  more  pain  and  no  success.  They  are 
compounded  of  desire  and  regret,  of  appetite 
and  fear,  of  indulgence  and  remorse.  While 
we  are  balancing,  conditioning,  temporizing, 
negotiating  with  conscience,  we  might  be  sing- 
ing Te  Deum  for  the  victory. 

What  force  we  take  from  the  will  by  every 
repetition,  we  give  to  the  habit.  A  faint  en- 
deavour ends  in  a  sure  defeat  Temptation  be- 
coming more  importunate,  if  its  incursions  are 
not  resisted,  if  its  attacks  are  not  repelled,  the 
habit  will  get  final  possession  of  the  mind  ;  en- 
couragement will  invite  repetition ;  where  it 
has  been  once  entertained,  it  will  find  a  ready 
wav ;  where  it  has  been  received  with  fami- 
liarity,  expulsion  will  soon  become  difficult,  and 
aflerwards  impossible.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
aid  perhaps  we  have  faintly  invoked,  and  firmly 
rejected,  is  withdrawn.  But  if  we  are  sincere 
in  the  invocation,  we  shall  be  firm  in  ttie  resis- 
tance; if  we  are  fervent  in  the  resolution,  we 
•hall  be  triumpliant  in  the  conflict 

What  we  have  insisted  on  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, because  all  progressive  goodness  consists 
in  habits ;  and  virtuous  habits,  begun  and  car- 
ried on  here  with  increasing  improvement  and 
multiplied  energies,  are  susceptible  of  eternal 
proficiency.  When  we  are  assured  that  the 
effect  of  habits  will  not  cease  with  life,  but  be 
carried  into  eternity,  it  gives  such  an  enlarge 
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mcnt  to  the  ideas,  lach  an  ezpanaion  to  the 
■onl,  that  it  aeema  as  if  every  hoar  were  lost  in 
which  we  arc  not  beginning  or  improving  some 
virtuous  habit 

As  wc  were  originally  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  so  shall  wo,  by  the  renovation  of  our  minds, 
«f  which  our  improved  habits  is  the  best  test,  be 
restored,  in  an  enlargement  of  our  moral  pow- 
ers, to  a  nearer  roseiii bianco  of  Him.  Were  it 
not  that  there  is  a  participation,  in  all  rational 
minds,  of  the  same  qualities  in  kind,  though  in- 
finitely different  in  degree,  the  perfections  of 
God  would  not  so  repeatedly  be  held  out  in 
Seripture  as  objects  of  our  imitation.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  to  have  said,  *  as  he  that  hath 
uallod  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  hoily.*  '  fie  ye  holy, 
for  I  am  holy,*  would  not  have  been  a  reasona- 
ble command,  unless  holiness  and  purity  had 
been  one  common  moral  quality  of  tho  nature, 
though  unspeakably  distant  in  the  proportion 
between  that  perfect  Being  from  whom  what- 
ever is  good  is  derived,  and  the  imperfect  crea- 
ture who  derives  it  Surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  though  we  can  only  attain  that  low 
measure,  of  which  our  weak  and  sinful  nature 
is  capable,  yet  still  to  aim  at  imitating  those 
perfections,  is  a  desire  natural  to  the  renewed 
heart :  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  symptom 
that  no  such  renovation  has  taken  plaro,  when 
no  such  desire  is  felt 

How  could  we  attempt  to  trace  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature,  if  he  had  n^  stamped 
on  our  mind  some  idea  of  those  perfections  ?  We 
may  bring  these  notions  practically  home  to  our 
own  bosoms,  possessing,  as  vre  do,  not  only  na- 
tural ideas  of  the  divine  rectitude,  but  having 
tJioee  notions  highly  rectified,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Scripture  representation  of  God  ;  if,  instead 
of  adopting  abstract  reason  fer  a  rule  of  judging, 
which  is  ottcn  too  unKubstantial  for  our  grasp, 
we  set  ourselves  to  consider  what  such  a  perfect 
Being  is  likely  to  approve,  or  condemn,  in  hu- 
man  conduct,  and  then,  comparing  not  only  our 
deductions,  but  our  practice,  with  the  Gospel, 
adopt  or  reject  what  that  approves  or  condemns. 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  ineonMisttney  of  Chrittiang  with  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  have,  in  three  former  chapters,*  ventured 
to  addrcMi  a  clan  of  Christians  whose  lives  are 
decorous,  and  whose  manners  are  amiable ;  but 
who,  from  tho  want  of  having  imbibed  the  vital 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  having,  therefore, 
formed  their  principles  on  imperfect  models, 
!«ecm  to  have  fallen  short  of  that  excellence  of 
which  their  characters  arc  susceptible. 

Wo  prosiiinc  now  to  address  a  very  difforcnt 
class ;  persons  acknowledging,  indeed,  the  <i;roai 
truths  uf  Christianity,  but  living  cither  in  the 
neglect  of  the  principles  they  profess,  or  in  prac- 
tical opposition  to  tlie  theory  they  maintain ; 
yielding  to  the  tyranny  of  passion  or  of  pleasure, 
governed  by  the  appetite  or  the  caprice  of  the 

*  An  inquiry  wby  sobm  good  son  of  F«ople  are  not 
^tter. 


moment,  and  going  on  id  a  earelea  «—**— 1m 
to  the  duties  inculcated  by  an  authority  Matj  la. 
cognize.  The  lives  of  ttie  pareone  pravioady 
considered  are  commoBly  better  than  their  pio. 
fession,  the  lives  of  those  now  under  eoaka. 
plation  are  worse.  These  esem  to  have  wn 
faults,  the  other  more  prejudices.  The  siJmb 
are  satisfied  to  be  statiooary  ;  these  are  Mt 
asf  are  that  they  are  retro^rrade.  The  ftcair 
are  in  a  far  better, state ;  but  there  is  hops  tist 
the  latter  may  find  out  that  they  are  ia  a  M 
one.  The  one  rest  in  their  perfimnancsi,  sift 
little  doubt  of  their  safety;  the  other. vilki 
blind  security,  rest  in  the  promises,  wilhai 
putting  themselves  in  the  way  to  profit  by  tkih 

If  the  whole  indivisible  schenM  of  Chrisliaiii 
could  be  split  uito  two  portioos,  and  either  m 
were  lefl  to  the  option  of  these  classes;  Am 
formerly  noticed  would  adopt  the  nnmimsd 
ments  from  an  assurance  of  beAD|r  saved  bf  Ikik 
obeying  them ;  these  under  present  ooasifak 
tion,  would  choose  the  creed,  (nm  a  notioa  Ihgl 
its  mere  adoption  would  go  near  to  uii—ih 
them  from  personal  obedienoe.     The  othsn  ik 
tend  to  earn  heaven  by  their  deftdiTe  worti: 
these,  overlooking  tlie  neoeesity  of  holinss^  lit 
ter  themselves,  when  they  think  at  all,  wi^tti 
cheap  salvation  of  a  mental  assent.    We  ill  <^ 
sire  to  be  finally  saved.    There*  is  bat  eos  sft 
nion  about  the  end ;  we  only  difier  abottt  &• 
means.  Many  fly  to  the  merits  of  the  Fertii— 
to  obtain  happiness  fer  themselves  hemfla^ 
who  do  not  desire  his  Spirit  lo  eorem  their  fim 
now,  though  he  has  so  repeatedly  declared,  Ikl 
he  will  not  save  us  without  renovating  v.   Ib-^ 
suppose  thst  we  shall  possess  hereaAer  whit«t( 
do  not  desire  hero,  that  we  shall  oomplets  thi^. 
what  wo  do  not  think  of  beginning  now,  T 
among  the  inconsistencies  of  many  who  pn 
muster  under  the  gencrick  title  of  Chiiatiaos. 

The  contest  between  heaven  and  earth 


to  be  reduced  to  one  point,  tDhiek  shallpoiw 
the  heart  of  man.  The  bent  of  our  afifectiin 
decides  on  the  object  of  our  pursuit  When  thcj 
are  rightly  turned  by  his  powerful  hand,  God 
has  the  predominance.  It  is  the  grand  desi|o 
of  his  word,  of  his  Spirit,  of  all  his  aispensatkni, 
whether  providential  or  spiritual,  to  restore  « 
to  himself,  to  recover  the  heart  which  sin  ku 
estranged  from  him.  Where  these  instrnmenti 
fail,  the  original  bias  govcrns^and  the  world 
has  the  entire  possession.  ^ 

Prospedlive  prudence  is  esteemed  a  mark  of 
wisdom  by  the  world,  and  he  who  professed  the 
wisdom  which  is  from  above,  observes  that  *  the 
prudent  man  feresceth.*  Here  the  Bible  and  the 
world  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance ;  but  they  differ  materially,  both  as  to  the 
distance  and  the  object  of  their  forecast  .Hov 
prudent  do  we  reckon  that  man  who  denies  him- 
self present  expenses,  and  waives  present  enjoj- 
ments,  that  he  may  more  effectually  secure  to 
himself  future  fertunc  !  We  observe  that  his 
discreet  nelf-denial  will  bo  amply  rewarded  by 
the  increasing  means  of  afler  indulgence.  But 
if  this  very  man  were  to  extend  his  views  still 
further,  and  look  for  the  remuneration  of  his 
abstinence,  not  to  a  future  day,  but  to  a  future 
life,  ho  would  not  with  his  worldly  fKeedi,  ad- 
vance hii  character  for  wisdom.  While  he  looks 
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>«  dutant  poiiit  or  time  he  is  eommendod,  bat 
t  fisHeito  tbe  eommeoiUiion,  if  he  overlooks  mil 
■M«  uid  deftra  tiie  fVaition  of  hU  hope,  till  time 
Hill  OS  BO  mule. 

It  ie  iadced  this  partial  lookinijr  forwaril,  thia 
uny  the  ere  on  some  point  of  a^f^randiae- 
Mnl,  or  wealth,  or  lome  other  diiitinction,  which 
hiiriMte  our  view  of  the  Bnal  prospect ;  or  it  is 
km  azeeaB  of  immediate  (rratification,  Die  de- 
Mils  of  sense,  the  blandishments  of  the  world, 
niick  oravent  os  even  from  thinkinf^  of  it 
Vhilo  theeeosoalist  incloses  himself  in  a  narrow 
arcio*  bsjpood  which  his  eye  does  not  penetrate. 
In  Christian,  like  the  mariner,  steers  his  course 
■C  bj  hii  sight  bat  his  compass.  In  any  im- 
■inoiiC  dislress,  indeed,  men  almost  naturally 
^  lo  their  Maker.  It  is  rather  an  impulse  than 
ifriaeiple.  Yet  it  is  in  prosperity,  that  we 
his  assistance.  Success,  which  is 
eminently  the  liour  of  peril,  is 
imroly  the  hour  of  prayer.  There  is  an 
attending  on  prosperous  fortune, 
■pcioOy,  while  it  is  new,  which  diverts  the 
fvita  IraD  oommanication  with  the  Father  of 
The  Blackening  of  devotion  under  sue- 
onoao  to  imply  a  conviction  that,  prosperity 
BfiftoTGodfOur  prayers  have  been  heard; 
feoffo  ofalnined  bis  blessing,  and,  having  the 
of  our  prayers  granted,  we  insensibly  lessen 
OHdonvoura  to  please  Him  whom  our  suo< 
Mi  iadoees  us  to  believe  that  we  have  already 
lliua,  having  made  things  even,  n>en 
lo  ael  oat  on  a  new  career ;  they  plan  new 
additional  projects  of  splendour,  or 
;  they  assiduously  multiply  tliose 
of  obedience  which  the  poet 
Mto  floClaringly  told  us  we  give  when  we  *  enjoy.* 
lit  tiM  oigect  of  enjoyment  is  not  seldom  the 
Mirnoient  of  destruction.  Anacreon  was  choked 
f  ■  frape-stone. 
Btat,  if  prayer  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Good  is 
•naionally  offered  up  by  the  negligent  Chris- 
ioBa  it  is  not  likely  to  be  heard,  because  it  is 
■C  hia  own  prater.  We  do  not  mean,  because 
tii  tko  oooiposition  of  anotlier  ;  that,  as  it  does 
lol  lessen  its  value,  does  not  obstruct  its  se- 
lf the  feelings  go  along  with  the  pe- 
tlwy  will  be  hoard;  if  the  affections  are 
up  with  the  words,  tlicv  will  be  accepted. 
t  li  not  beoause  they  are  forms,  but  because 
be  little  interest  taken  in  them,  renders  them 
ftrms.  It  is  not  because  they  are  pre- 
but  because  they  are  used  with  con- 
traint— are  repetitbns,  not  effusions.  It  is 
■ing  thero  witliout  that  condition  of  mind,  with- 
«t  that  oordial  voluntary  approach  to  the  di- 
iae  proeenoe,  to  which  is  annexed  the  gracious 
vomise  of  being  in  no-taite  cast  out ;  of  that 
tato  of  mind  which  David  suggested  when  he 
aid,  *  My  heart  (not  my  lips)  hath  talked  of 
rboe  :*  when,  in  answer  to  the  command,  *  Sock 
'•  my  face,*  warm  and  instant  from  the  heart 
le  frrfontly  replied,  *  Thy  face,  Lord,  will  I 
erk.* 

If  it  be  objected,  that  we  can  no  more  pray 
ip  to  scriptaral  expressions  than  we  can  live  up 
9  aeriptural  injunetions,  does  not  the  one,  equal- 
f  with  the  other,  indicate  the  high  aspiring  na- 
ore  of  religion  7  Does  it  not  remind  us,  that 
■r  aiiiM  ramt  be  always  more  lofly  than  the 


possibility  of  our  attainments ;  that  if  the  one 
be  hitherto  low  and  earthly,  the  other  must  be 
high  and  heavenly ;  bounded  by  no  limits,  re- 
strained by  no  measures,  but  improving  witli 
our  moral  improvement,  strongtboniiig  with  our 
spiritual  strength  ? 

You  do  not  deny  that  *  the  Gospel  is  the  pow- 
er of  God  auto  salvation,*  because  it  is  asserted 
by  an  authority  you  respect  But  to  whom  is 
it  such  a  power  7  You  reply  from  your  memory, 
*  To  all  them  that  believe.*  But  of  what  use  is 
a  belief  that  is  obviouHly  uninfluential  7  You 
are  unconsciously  falling  into  the  very  error  of 
the  fanatic  whom  you  so  justly  condemn.  Liko 
him  yoa  value  yourself  upon  your  foil  assent  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  You  go  beyond  him, 
for  you  profess  to  have  reason  as  well  as  faith 
on  your  side.  But  is  not  that  an  irrational  faith 
which  professes  to  believe,  that  a  principle  is 
productive  of  salvation,  and  yet  to  rest  contented 
while  you  are  not  governed  by  that  principle  ? 
You  bring  your  reason  and  your  will  into  tlie 
ordinary  transactions  of  life;  the  one  impels 
and  the  other  guides,  in  almost  all  concerns  ex- 
cept  that  one  grand  concern,  where  the  impulse 
and  the  guidance  are  incomparably  the  most 
important.  You  allow,  indeed,  in  a  general 
way,  that  the  thoughts  and  pursuits  of  religion 
are  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  and  then  act 
as  if  you  held  no  such  opinion,  made  no  sacli 
avowal. 

It  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  union  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  in  G>od,  that  in  the  very  act  of 
making  sin  the  marked  object  of  his  displeasure, 
he  makes  the  penitent  offender  the  chosen  ob- 
ject of  his  compassion.  But  revelation  will  afford 
no  shelter  to  those  wlio  screen  themselves  un- 
der its  promises,  while  they  live  in  opposition  to 
its  laws;  to  those  who  deeire  to  retain  their 
vices,  without  relinquishing  their  hopes ;  who 
take  refuse  in  the  very  mercy  they  arc  abusing;; 
who  think  they  exalt  the  efficacy  of  grace,  by 
believing  it  will  cancel,  not  onlv  all  the  sins 
they  have  committed,  but  all  they  intend  to 
commit  The  truth  is,  if  they  really  believe 
God,  it  is  only  when  he  promises.  But  shall  he 
not  also  be  believed  when  he  threatens,  or  shall 
we  desire  him  to  abrogate  half  his  word,  that 
while  we  are  violating  one  part,  the  other  may 
confirm  our  security  7  Is  not  this  subterfuge  as 
much  an  abdication  of  common  sense,  as  a  con. 
tempt  of  divine  justice  7 

Unhallowed  passions  too  frequently  enlist  both 
wit  and  argument  into  their  service,  the  one 
laughs  at  their  excesses,  the  other  reasons  tliem 
away.  Wit  is  no  longer  employed  in  her  right- 
ful office,  to  decorate  virtue,  but  to  ridicule  her. 
Reason  is  no  longer  called  in  to  control  appetite, 
but  to  plead  for  it.  Indulgence  confirms  its  do- 
minion. As  the  empire  of  sense  is  fortified,  that 
of  reason  declines.  Even  God  is  audaciously, 
though,  perhaps,  gayly  arraigned,  for  having 
made  corrupt  inclinations  natural,  and  then  pu- 
nishing their  indulgence  ;  as  if  he  had  not  given 
reason  to  restrain,  as  if  be  had  not  bestowed  re 
ligion  to  control  them. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  assent  to 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  even  to  approve  and 
recommend  it,  without  remlly  believing  it ;  for 
the  test  of  belief  is  to  make  it  the  rule  of  iudg 
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mg  oonelves,  and  endeavooring  to  met  as  if  we 
expected  to  be  judged  by  it.  The  christian  doc- 
trines will  always  produce  christian  affections 
and  dispositions  in  the  mind,  in  the  proportion 
in  which  they  are  understood,  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  cordially  embraced.  The  tcm- 
per  and  conductor  the  Christian  is  a  faithful  re- 
flection of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
improvement  of  his  life  is  the  only  evidence  of 
his  having  received  its  truths  into  his  hearL 

Of  all  the  ingredients  of  which  our  intellectual 
and  spiritual  charocter  is  compounded,  that  is 
the  most  doubtful,  the  most  unfixed,  and  the 
most  easily  shaken,  which  is  in  reality  the  basis 
of  all  our  other  principles,  as  well  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  future  hopes — we  mean  faith.  It 
is  the  want  of  this  living  root  which  accounts 
for  all  the  deformities  in  the  mind,  all  the  ano- 
malies in  the  ct^racter  of  man.  Disguise  it  as 
we  will — and  we  confine  not  the  charge  to  the 
profligate,  or  even  to  the  negligent — it  is  un- 
practical belief  which  so  sadly  depresses  our 
moral  standard. 

Yet  the  negligent  in  practice  are  not  seldom 
coitident  in  the  profession  of  their  faith.     As 
they  are  not  oflen  troubled  with  any  doubt  of 
themselves,  of  course  Uiey  institute  no  very  deep 
inquiry  whether  they  do  sincerely  believe  the 
promises  of  Christianity.    But,  however  frivo- 
Joos  they  may  deem  the  scrutiny,  it  was  once 
thought  to  be  a  matter  worthy  of  a  serious  in- 
quiry among  Christians,  whether  their  hopes 
were  well-founded.    Bettor  men  than  many  who 
low  reckon  themselves  good,  entertained  doubts 
of  their  own  state,  and  could  not  rest  till  they 
came  to  something  like  decision  on  this  mo- 
mentous question.     Is  then  that  sober  inquiry, 
which  was  in  Uiem  the  truest  mark  of  prudence, 
now  to  be  treated  as  a  needless  scrupulosity,  if 
not  as  an  evidence  of  an  unsound  mind  7     Are 
the  doctrines  uf  the  Gospel  on  which  they  be- 
<«towcd  80  much  thought  and  labour  unworthy 
of  yours  ?    Is^that  which  was  to  them  so  serious 
a  concern  as  to  demand  a  combination  of  their 
bcHt  faculties  and  their  most  fervent  endeavours, 
bocome  bo  cnsy  as  to  be  comprehended  at  a 
glai.ce,  and  adopted  in  a  moment  ?     Are  the 
difEcuIties,  which  cost  them  so  much  reflection, 
prayer,  and  sclf-donial,  miraculoutily  removed, 
and  made  smooth  fur  you  7     Are  tilings  so  al- 
tt^rcd,  that  while  they  worked  out  their  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,  you  are  secure  of 
an  easy,  indolent,  almost  unsolicited  salvation  ? 
Arc  corrupt  human  nature  and  the  requisitions 
of  the  Gospel  now  so  suddenly  accommodated  to 
t'ach  other  7     Arc  sin  and  safety  grown  so  con- 
gruous 7     Is  it  become  so  natural  to  fallen  crea- 
f  uros  to  be  reconciled  to  God  and  goodness,  with- 
out that  long  and  serious  process  which  w^as 
once  thou£rht  so  indispensablo  to  its  accomplish- 
ment ?     Is  that  superinduced  principle  which 
the  most  acute  nation  in  the  world  accounted 
'  foolishness,*  and  the  most  perverse  people  a 
stumbling.bl(x:k,*  become  to  you  so  easy  of  ap- 
prehension, so  accessible  to  your  reach,  so  faci- 
litated to  your  corruptions,  so  certain  of  attain- 
ment, as  to  supersede  the  labour  of  examination, 
as  to  be  acquired  without  the  trouble  of  pursuit? 
If  to  you  the  end  is  made  sure,  with  the  utter 
M;norance  of  the  way,  and  a  general  neglect  of 


the  means ;  if  jfOK  find  that  path  dair  w1 
they  foond  intricate;  if  yov obtain,  wilhootsBek 
ing,  that  aaaurance,  by  the  bare  proroiK  ofvUck 
Uiey  were  supported ;  if  all  ihia  be  reallj  yov 
happy  case,  it  must  have  been  achieved  bj  sm 
power  which  has  not  been  before  revealsd,  ^ 
some  miracle  which  neither  the  Old  or  tk 
New  Testament  has  either  recorded  or  pn. 
dieted. 

You  would  do  well  then,  beside*  1odkia|  bek 
to  the  oracles  of  tmth,  to  iDquire  of  your  a«hi 
rized  instrnctors,  if  there  hae  been  any  fhme 
effected  in  the  requirementeof  Chrietianity,iiy 
deductions  made  in  its  demands,  any  faaliliii 
introduced  into  its  scheme,  any  revelsli«  k 
which  the  old  impediments  have  been  reasn^ 
and  a  shorter  cut  to  heaven  cleared  oat  7  Cb' 
suit  some  real  Christiana  of  yonr  acqaaintuei; 
inquire  if  fA«y,  despising  and  forsaking  tbegHi 
old  way,  found  repentance,  pardcm,  lKHlne■^vi^ 
tory  over  the  world,  and  acceptance  with  Gi^ 
so  slight,  so  rapid, yet  so  certain  a  thing?  lak 
if  they  became  Christians  by  chsjiee  or  oyiriii^ 
ritance,  if  they  were  *  renewed  in  the  spirit  rf 
their  minds,  by  the  mere  form  of  b^jstisaT  Ii. 
quire  if  their  entrance  into  a  reli|rioBa  liA  eat 
them  no  sacrifice,  if  their  ettainoMnts  «ani» 
cidental,  if  they  maintained  the  gfraaod  mm 
gained  without  effort,  if  they  improved  it  «llk 
out  prayer,  if  they  were  established  in  ilwillMrt 
divine  assistance  7 

The  truth  is,  the  persons  in  question  either^ 
not  think  the  defect  of  faith  a  fnnd&menlelMni; 
or  they  suppose  they  believe  when  they  ds  mL 
When  this  last  is  the  case,  they  rest  satisM  ■ 
their  mistake ;  for  people  do  not  seek  to  tilii 
cate  themselves  from  a  doubt  in  which  thav  4i ' 
not  (eel  entangled.  It  is,  however,  practieaf  M. 
belief  which  quenches  the  vital  flame  of  virtec 

Unbelief  is  not,  as  you  are  too  ready  to  so^ 
pose,  nierclv  one  among  the  many  evils  of  tk 
heart,  but  it  is  the  root  and  principle  of  then 
all.  That  faith  is  the  foundation  of  virtue  ii 
implied  to  have  been  clearly  understood  by  Ik 
Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  'the  obedience  of 
faiUi.' 

How  hotly  do  we  resent  it,  if  our  veracity  ii 
suspected .'  How  indignantly  do  our  hearts  rise, 
if  our  fcllow-crcaturcs  do  not  believe  our  word 
on  occasions  the  most  trivial !  Yet  we  do  oat 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  not  believing  the  word  of 
Omnipotence :  yet  do  his  promises  excite  no 
ardent  desires  in  our  hearts  aflcr  the  blessinn 
they  reveal. — And  could  this  possibly  be  the 
caiie,  if  we  confidently  credited  the  trutn  of  the 
promises  ? 

If  men  only  suspect  there  is  some  new  road 
which  may  lead  to  fame  or  fortune,  or  any  de. 
sirable  acquisition,  how  sedulous  are  they  m 
their  inquiries  after  it,  how  anxious  to  ascertain 
its  probability,  how  zealous  to  turn  the  informa- 
tion to  their  profit !  But  when  this  grand  con- 
cern is  in  question,  so  far  from  investigating, 
they  take  it  for  ({ranted,  they  assume,  not  only 
that  the  thing  is  true,  but  that  their  interest  in 
it  is  safe.  It  scarcely  costs  them  a  though*,  they 
are  seldom  embarrassed  with  a  doubt.  So  far 
from  reflecting  how  the  difficulties  which  lie  in 
the  way  may  be  removed,  they  do  not  inqaire 
whether  they  exist,  inLch  less  what  they  are, 
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id  with  thoM  who  would  point  them  out,  they 
•49  the  Mibieet  to  save  the  trouble. — We  need 
>k  no  fbrther  for  the  solution  of  our  indiffor. 
ioe  then  that  we  do  not  tterncstly  desire  the 
omiaed  ftUcity,  because  of  our  practical  incre. 
iKly. 

If  an  intellifent  Chinese  had  been  made  ac 
Ainled  with  the  high  privileges  and  sublime 
ipaa  of  a  Christian — what  advantages  he  pos> 
■■n  here,  and  what  prospects  he  has  in  rever- 

not  contingent,  but  certain,  provided  he 

hv  advantages  to  the  securing  of  his 

;  what  promises  had  been  made  him 

BR  aathoritj  he  allowed,  and  by  a  veracity 
I  triMlad ; — what  a  glorious  people  would  he 
qwet  to  find  in  a  society  of  such  highly  privi- 
fMl  beings ! — Would  he  not  look  for  cordial 
ndtonet  to  ki»  laws  in  whose  will  they  dailv 
fTMi  ■  complete  acquiescence  7— for  unbound. 
I  hrre  and  charity  among  creatures  who  pert- 
Heall^  eoaftssed  that  their  own  sins  could  not 
I  Aryiven,  if  they  forgave  not  the  sins  ofothers  7 
4far  •  gfatitnde  among  creatures  who  recog. 
■rfonauuiumon  redemption,  which  should  bear 
■0  Uttb  proportion  to  his  love  by  whom  such 
I  MiPnUiing  redemption  had  been  wrought  7 
iQoM  be  not  conclude  that  nothing  could  be 
■Ciqf  lo  their  happiness  but  an  entrance  on 
tft  faBOMitality  for  which  they  must  be  so  well 
■puvd— nothing  wanting  to  their  perfection, 
frik*  vieible  presence  of  Him  whom  they  ac 
■wkdfB  to  be  its  source  and  centre  7 — and 
■ft  in  the  mean  time  they  were  living  the  life 
preparatory  to  their  commencing  that 

<m  a  personal  intercourse,  ho  ob- 
thal  the  lives  of  so  many  beings,  the  es- 
of  whose  religion  is  love,  was  a  scene  of 
iA  and  emulation — that  this  community  of 
■istianfl  whioh  he  thought  like  the  city  of  Je- 
nlem,  waa  at  unity  with  itself,  had  rather  be 
onity  with  any  thmg  than  with  each  other— 
Bt  into  parties  and  inrn  asunder  by  conflicting 
tareata  !~-when  he  saw  that  the  profonsors  of 
reiigkui,  founded  in  humility  and  self.denial, 
■Id  be  proud  without  reproach,  and  voluptuous 
itlMNit  discredit;  when  he  saw,  in  so  many 
tmt  mspects,  the  inconceivable  distance  be- 
•een  oor  lives  and  our  patterns,  our  hopes  and 
ir  aimt,  would  he  not  believe  the  whole  had 
eo  a  misrepresentation  7 — Would  he  not  re- 
iee,  like  a  true  patriot,  to  find  that  there  was 
•a  diflerence  between  the  inhabitants  of  Pekin 
id  London  than  between  the  professor  of  Chris. 
inity  and  the  Gospel  from  which  he  took  his 
la  ?— Would  not  this  be  his  natural  inference, 
Iber  that  Christianity  is  not  true,  or  that  its 
owed  disciples  do  not  believe  it  7  When  he 
npared  their  actual  indulgences  with  their 
alted  expectances,  would  he  not  believe  that 
rir  religion  was  founded  on  a  proclamation  for 
annt  enjoyment,  and  not  on  a  promise  of  fu< 
re  Mcaaednees  7  In  any  event,  would  he  con. 
ife  that  eternal  glory  was  to  be  obtained  with. 
A  an  effort,  I  had  almost  said  without  a  wish  7 

CHAP.  XXI. 
Zrpmiulmtiou  wUk  the  ineontisttni  Chrittian, 
Tim  moot  yaloable  truths,  though  known,  are 


useless,  if  not  applied.  Though  men  were  ao- 
quainted  with  the  magnetic  power  of  the  load, 
stone  before  the  Christian  era,  it  remained  an 
object  of  idle  admiration,  till  within  a  very  f^ 
centuries.  The  practical  use  of  the  needle  bein^ 
at  length  found  out,  its  application  to  its  tmo 
end  gave  mankind  access  to  unknown  regions^ 
and  opened  to  them  a  new  world.  If  such  were 
the  application  of  religious  knowledge  to  its  pro- 
per end,  it  would,  indeed,  open  to  us  a  world,  in 
which,  not  only  one  but  every  adventurer,  might 
be  rewarded,  not  with  discover  merely,  but  with 
possession. 

To  this  unseen  world  Cod  has  shown  us  the 
way  by  his  word,  has  smoothed  *Jiat  way  by  hia 
graeo,  has  promised  us  the  direction  of  his  Spi. 
rit ;  has  given  us  free  access  by  his  Son,  reveal- 
ing him  to  us  at  once,  as  our  pi  >pitiation  and 
our  pattern.  Shall  we  not,  then,  thankfully  em- 
brace  this  propitiation,  and  keep  this  pattern  be* 
fore  our  eyes  7  And  though  oor  nearest  ap- 
proaches will  be  infinitely  distant,  let  us  come 
as  near  to  it  as  we  can,  and  let  us  frequently 
try,  by  the  only  true  touchstone,  whether  wo 
have  more  receded  or  approached.  If  we  find 
our  deflection  has  been  greater  since  the  last  ex- 
amination, let  the  discovery  put  us  upon  praying' 
more  fervently,  watching  more  vigilantly,  and. 
labouring  more  earnestly.  If  we  have  gained 
any  ground,  let  us  try  to  secure  our  advantageo 
by  pushing  our  progress.  What  a  k>w  standard, 
and  yet  it  was  a  high  one  in  his  estimation,  did 
he  propoee,  who  said  to  hia  friend,  *  If  thoa  art 
not  Socrates,  yet  live  as  one  who  would  be  glad 
to  be  Socrates  !*  To  what  an  elevated  pitch  were 
hU  views  raised,  who,  disdaining  an  inferior  mo> 
del,  said,  •  Be  ye  like  minded  with  Christ  !* 

Every  degree  of  goodness  is  onlya  ray  from 
the  central  perfections  of  God.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  right  in  any  of  his  creatures  but  is 
indicative  of  his  immeasurable  goodness.  The 
human  virtues  had  originally  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to,  and  more  intimate  correspondence 
with,  the  Being  from  which  they  emanated,  but 
by  man*s  apostacy,  the  analogy  was  not  only 
impaired,  but  nearly  lost  Yet  a  suflicient  know 
ledge  of  what  is  good,  an  ample  power  of  judg. 
ing,  remains  to  us,  to  convince  us,  that  religion 
is  a  very  reasonable  principle,  that  it  is  addressed 
to  our  understandings  as  well  as  to  our  affec 
tions.  God,  by  the  revelation  of  himself  and  hia 
purposes,  does  nut  destroy,  but  strengthen,  our 
natural  notions  of  rectitude,  oar  rational  ideas 
of  justice,  our  native  feelings  of  truth  and  equity. 
The  Scripture  account  of  the  moral  perfectione 
of  Grod,  and. of  the  manner  in  which  he  will 
judgo  the  world,  is  consonant  to  those  notions 
which  he  has  implanted  in  us.  Christianity  ex. 
alts,  clears  and  purifies  the  light  of  reason,  en. 
noble  and  elevates  the  dictates  of  natural  con- 
science, but  does  not  contradict  them— does  not 
subvert  our  ideas  of  justice,  nor  ovcKum  our  in- 
nate sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Our  nature^ 
though  full  of  perverseness  in  the  will,  is  not  so 
preposterous  in  her  judgment  as  to  believe  that 
a  revelation  from  God  would  ever  teach  a  law  in 
direct  opposition  to  natural  justice  ;  that  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Gospel  was  meant  to  extinguish 
*  the  candle  of  the  Lord*  set  up  in  every  human 
bosom.    God  would  be  inoonsittent  with  him- 
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self,  if  be  gave  os  the  light  of  reuon  dim  indeed, 
but  still  a  light,  and  then  gave  us  a  revelation, 
not  to  clear  that  dimness  not  to  enlighten  that 
eomparative  darkness,  bat  to  oppose,  eclipse,  ex- 
Cinguish  iL 

Tu  this  capacity  of  judging,  to  this  power  of 
determining,  and  to  your  profession  of  faith,  we 
venture  to  appeaL  We  are  not  arguing  with 
you  as  with  persons  who  deny  the  troth  of 
CSiristianity,  but  addressing  you  as  avowed  be- 
lievers, who  neglect  the  application  of  that  troth 
which  the  infidel  denies.  We  do  not  propose 
any  disallowed  scheme,  wc  do  not  oflfer  any  re< 
jectod  doctrine,  any  disputed  opinions ;  we  do 
not  invite  your  submission  to  any  authority 
which  you  do  not  acknowledge.  We  suggest  no- 
thing but  what  your  understandings  assent  to, 
nothing  but  what  you  profess  to  believe.  Yet 
these  troths  you  vitally  disavow,  this  authority 
you  actually  renounce,  this  creed  you  practi- 
cally  subvert,  if  they  do  not  furnish  the  ground 
of  your  conduct  You  acknowledge  all  the 
verities  of  the  Bible,  but  your  lives  are  unalter- 
ed. Your  hearts  are  impressible  by  all  the 
tender  human  afTectiuns;  awake  to  all  *the 
charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother  ;* — Why  are 
they  untouched,  just  where  Uiey  ought  to  be 
most  sensible,  languid  where  they  should  be 
vigwons,  dead  where  they  should  show  most 
▼ital  energy  7 

There  is  in  this  conduct  a  double  incongruity. 
The  persons  in  question  not  only  forbear  to  ex- 
hibit in  their  own  lives  those  admirable  effects 
which  Christianity  is  so  calccdated  to  produce, 
bat  they  do  not  like  to  see  them  produced  to 
any  great  extent  in  others.  They  are  not  back- 
ward in  branding  those  who  exhibit,  in  their 
&ir  proportions,  the  practical  etiects  of  the  doc- 
trines they  themselves  profess  to  admire,  with 
the  suf>picion  of  hypocrifly,  or  the  reproach  of 
extravagance.  In  the  common  coarse  of  affairs, 
nothing  is  more  censured  than  ineontitteney. 
In  religion  it  is  quite  otherwise.  It  is  thongiit 
criminal  to  make  no  religious  profession ;  yet,  to 
act  oonsistently  with  that  profession,  to  make 
the  practice  square  with  the  principle,  in  short, 
to  live  as  we  believe,  exposes  a  person  to  be 
snspected  of  a  deficiency  oC  sense,  or  of  sin- 
cerity ;  subject  him  to  a  doubt,  either  of  the  in- 
tegrity  of  his  heart,  or  the  sanity  of  his  mind. 

Christianity  lays  down  plain  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  those  who  profess  it  The  Bibk)  is 
in  the  hands  of  this  class  of  professors;  but 
when  a  fwrtion  of  it  has  been  carelessly  perused, 
it  is  considered  as  having  done  its  office.  It 
is  laid  down,  and  the  reader,  instead  of  apply- 
ing to  his  conduct  the  law  ho  has  been  study- 
ing, immediately  applies  to  the  law  of  custom, 
of  laMhiunablo  acquaintance,  of  caprice,  of  appe- 
lite,  fur  that  rule  which,  in  conversation  he 
would  acknowledge,  was  only  to  be  found  in  the 
book  he  had  been  reading.  In  matters  of  faith, 
an  indcfiaito  assent  is  yielded ;  he  only  desires 
to  be  excused  from  the  consequences  they  in- 
volve. He  would  indeed,  like  to  cavil  at  some 
points,  but  an  unexamined  approbation  costs  less 
trouble  ;  so  he  believes  in  the  gross,  occasionally, 
however,  indulging  a  little  levity  to  show  his 
wit,  and  a  few  doubts  to  show  his  discrimination. 

We  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occasions.    The 


vto  we  learn  w«  torn  to  tht  pofpoM  in  wUek 
we  learned  them.  The  maanem  «•  aoqoin  «t 
apply.  The  study  of  geomebrj  is  niadt  9ffi. 
cable  to  practical  purposes.  Tim  kiio«kd|ttf 
mechanics  is  not  atodied  ibr  its  owb  Mka^  hrt 
for  the  benefit  of  those,  to  whom  the  appliflttaa 
brings  so  many  oonvanieiiceB.  Tbi  ftinn 
hand-writing  wuald  be  of  little  valiM,  if  the  «r 
did  not  follow  the  aoqnisitioa.  Yet  if  N^pon 
is  not  onl^  of  more  allowed  importanei,  bM  if 
more  universal  applicatioo,  than  all  beaM 
knowledge  put  together,  why  is  it  not,  likethi^ 
brought  to  bear  oo  the  purpoees  fiir  which itm 
sent,  the  rectification  of  the  heart  and  lift?  V 
we  acknowledge  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  mm. 
ring  road-book  to  that  land  to  which  we  m 
travelling,  why,  mfler  eonsaltiiig  it  in  the  eUa^ 
do  we  forget  it  on  the  jouraej,  nol  only  aeglHi 
ing  the  direction  it  a&rda  but  puzwiinf  m^ 
trary  paths  of  oar  own  devising. 

It  is  a  spectecle  to  excite  the  tondeiest  m^ 
misseration  when  we  observe  the  ozoelleatgili 
of  God  to  some  of  his  most  favonred  cntfkmi 
— when  we  see  the  brighteat  nalaral  fkcnltini» 
proved  by  high  eultivataon,  loeether  with  Ihit 
degree  of  aoquaiatance  with  lelifioOt  whiflhM 
only  ezpek  infidelity,  but  leads  to 
vague  adoption  of  the  ohristian  creed- 
see  men,  not  only  rich  in  roeDtal 
but  possessed  of  hearte  glowing  with  geoMH^ 
and  kindness — when  we  see  such  beiBgi  ■ 
much  absorbed  in  the  pnrsuito  of  time  end  snn, 
as  dead  to  the  highest  ends  of  their  bdi^ 
limiting  their  plans  to  the  pressnt  life  ea  esB> 
pletely  as  if  they  did  not  believe  in  that  !■■«• 
tality  which  yet  makea  part  of  their  aystea  ■— 
to  see  them  overlooking  the  excellences  whHh 
may  be  attained  in  tfiis  state  preparatory  ii 
their  perfection  in  a  better; — anobservant  of 
that  deep  basis  which  God  has  laid  in  our  vvy 
nature  for  the  condition  of  future  hiessednew 
forgetting  how  he  has  not  only  gracionsly  pal 
us  in  the  way  to  atUin  it,  but  has  ezhortad, 
but  has  invited  us,  only  to  content,  only  tomikmH 
to  be  eternally  happy  !  When  we  hear  the  Sa- 
viour of  sinners  condescending  to  express  lUi 
tender  regret  at  their  reluctance,  *  Ye  will  est 
come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  lifb.* — Who  eai, 
without  sorrow,  contemplate  such  a  diserepaecj 
between  the  practice  and  the  destinatioQ,  the 
pursnite  and  the  intereste,  the  low  desires  sad 
the  high  possibilities,  the  unspeakable  oAn 
and  the  incorrigible  blindness  ? 

But  in  our  lapsed  humanity,  sense,  in  oppe. 
sition  to  faith,  is  too  frequently  the  dictator.  If 
we  see  through  a  glass,  and  that  darkly,  it  ii 
because  the  medium  is  clouded  by  the  bieslk 
of  sensuality.  Appetite  is  the  arbitrary  power 
which  renders  every  appeal  to  reason  and  re- 
ligion fruitless.  The  pleasures  of  the  present 
lite  have  matter  and  substance,  and  we  act  as  if 
those  of  heaven  were  dreams  and  visions.  S^- 
love  errs  only  in  mistaking  iU  objects,  in  pot 
ting  the  brici' discipline  which  we  are  called  to 
exercise  here  on  a  level  with  eternal  suffering ; 
it  mistakes  in  fastening  itself  on  the  lower  part 
of  our  nature,  and  forgetting  that  our  souls  are 
ourselves. 

But  surely  God  did  not  give  Jus  createres 
such  improvable  powers,  soch  strong  notioss  of 
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bh1(  nitlioat  tome  imrther  end  and  detig^n 
A  eui  be  perfected  in  thii  brief  tUta  of  being ! 
»  iMrer  woald  have  given  ns  a  nature  capable 
kaowiaf  and  lofing  hiai  here,  if  it  were  not 
rt  of  hia  acheme  that  our  knowledge  and  love 
bim  ■bould  be  perfected  in  eternity.  We  are 
t  the  creatnree  of  casualty.    We  did  not  come 

0  Uiis  world  by  chance,  or  by  mintake,  for 
f  imeertain  end,  or  any  undetermined  pur< 
M,  but  fiir  a  purpose  of  which  we  should 
w  loM  sight,  for  an  end  to  which  we  should 
.va  a  eonatant  reference ;  that  we  might  bring 
OfT  to  God  now,  and  be  received  by  his  grace 
rary  everlasting. 

For  tiioagh  all  the  contributions  of  all  the 
Mluraa  in  existence  can  add  nothing  to  his 
liarent  glory,  yet  he  has  condescended  to  de. 
ire  that  be  will  be  glorified  by  us. — Instead 
which,  what  misshapen  ideas  do  not  many 
v  of  God  !  How  do  they  deface  the  plan  of 
ovidence !  Were  tliat  commodious  cre«d  true, 
il  mercy  is  his  exclusive  attribute,  how  safely 
(ht  we  sin  on ;  the  profligate  would  be  as 
nre  of  pardon  and  acceptance  as  the  peni- 
iCt  the  jirofane  as  the  pious,  the  voluptuous 
the  aelMlenving,  the  sceptic  as  the  believer, 

1  kffefe  of  fueasure  as  ihu  lovers  of  God. 
Ipetead  of  endeavouring  *  to  be  conformed  to 
I  ioiBge  of  God,'  according  to  his  express 
iinend,  do  not  too  many  thus  form  a  god 
ar  their  own  image,  by  thinking  him  such  a 
B  ea  themselves?  Do  they  not  almost  slide 
o  the  practice  of  the  Epicureans,  who  having 
tde  a  aeheme  of  ease,  indolence,  and  indul- 
nee,  Ibr  their  conduct,  prudently  invented 
da  aoeommodatcd  to  their  own  taste  and 
bite?  In  them  there  was  consistency.  It 
B  making  their  faith  of  a  piece  with  their 
tetice,  wImu  they  made  their  deitjes  as  care- 
■»  ae  aensual,  and  as  pleasure-loving  as  thein- 
vea.  Bot  surely  under  a  pure  dispensation, 
ferm  a  false  and  unworthy  estimate  of  the 
meter  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  uni. 
ae,  ie  scarcely  less  criminal  than  to  deny  his 
ialenoa.  Where  is  the  difference  between 
leating  him  of  his  being,  and  of  his  perfec- 

Oar  Saviour  and  his  Apostle,  in  their  classifi- 
lioa  of  sins,  frequently  bring  together  such  as 


lar  to  ns  to  have  a  wide  disparity.  *  Emula- 
a*  ia  classed  with  'strife,'  'variances'  with 
lolatry,*  *  revelling*  with  'murder.'  Those 
'ho  mind  earthly  things'  arc  coupled  with 
jae  'whoae  end  is  destruction.'  In  enume- 
\ing  the  ofienoes  whicii  shall  make  his  second 
Qing  ao  tremendously  awful,  Christ  ranks  the 
ing  *  overcharged  with  the  cares  of  this  life' 
caraa  which  we  are  apt  to  call  prudence  and 
inatry-^with  sins,  of  which  Christian  indus- 
r  and  prudence  would  think  with  abhorrence. 
If  the  apology  we  make  is,  that  wc  are  go- 
rned  by  example,  if  we  plead  the  necessity  of 
ling  aa  othera,  especially  as  our  acquaintance 
t,  we  intrench  ourselves  in  excuses  which 
ve  no  analogy  with  our  conduct  on  other  oc- 
■iooa.  We  are  never  so  disinterested  as  to 
ink  of  being  sick,  or  poor,  or  miserable  for 
oipaaj.  We  never  generously  plead  the  ne- 
nity  of  involving  ourselves  in  debt,  because 
r  frwnda  are  ao  involved— of  being  rained, 

N 


because  tliose  whom  we  love  are  ruined.  Shall 
sympathy,  civility,  imitation,  and  a  social  spirit, 
then,  be  pleaded  only  on  occasion  of  mischiefs 
that  are  irrevocable,  reserved  for  errors  that  are 
irretrievable,  for  practices,  the  consequences  of 
which  will  be  irremediable  ? 

It  is  a  low  degree  in  the  scale  of  goodness 
with  which  they  are  contented,  who  conaratu- 
late  tliomsclvcd  that  tliey  are  not  worse  than 
others,  and  a  death<bIow  to  the  noble  ambition 
of  piety  when  tiiey  are  contented  not  to  be  bet. 
ter.  If,  indeed,  they  think  they  are  perfectly 
happy  now,  they  need  loi>k  no  farther.  But  be- 
fore  tliey  answer  this  important  question,  are 
you  happy  ?  let  them  interrogate  their  own  heart 
If  they  ask  it  fairly,  it  will  answer  honestly,  / 
am  not  happy.  Happiness  is  incompatible  with 
the  state  of  their  minds,  with  the  nature  of 
their  pursuits.  The  very  fondness  for  variety 
proceeds  from  an  internal  sense  of  indigence. 
They  are  satiated  without  being  satisfied. — 
The  ever-renewed  and  ever-frustrated  attempts 
of  the  fabled  daughters  of  Danaus,  whose  labour, 
a  pagan  poet  tells  us,  loas  iii/!iitte,  and  their 
punUhnunt  eternal,  is  the  disap|K>inting  life  and 
lot  of  these  mistaken  votaries  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ment. The  prophet  annexes  to  somewhat  of 
the  same  discouraging  pursuit,  an  awful  expla- 
natory reason,  when  he  represents  the  error  of 
those  who  *  how  out  broken  cisterns  which  hold 
no  water,'  to  have  originated  in  their '  foraaking 
the  fountain  of  living  waters.* 

But  even  the  moMt  careless  livers  have  not 
lost  the  natural  sense  of  the  inr^ral  quality  of 
actions.  Tiiey  can  reason  upon  them  ;  they  un- 
derstand the  rules  they  violate  ;  tbey  retain  the 
perception  of  excellence;  they  preserve  the 
feeling  of  kindness  ;  they  had  rather  be  the  ob> 
jects  of  regard  than  dinlike,  if  it  could  be  ac 
quired  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  that  of  forming 
their  conduct  by  the  principles  they  appro\'e. 
They  with  they  were  better,  while  they  make  no 
effort  towards  being  other  than  they  are.  Their 
very  wish  for  amendment  is  so  cold,  so  careless, 
and  so  slight,  that  il  wants  all  the  character* 
of  repentance,  all  the  energies  of  resolution,  ah 
the  sincerity  of  reformation.  While  we  some- 
times hear  from  tiiese  persons,  in  addition  tf 
this  wish,  a  general  declaration,  that  they  hope 
they  shall  mend,  we  seldom  see  any  step  taken 
in  consequence  of  this  profession  ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  are  quieted  for  Uie  time ;  they  take 
a  sort  of  heartless  comfort  in  this  better  taste ; 
they  flatter  themselves  it  is  a  proof  they  love 
virtue,  though  they  neglect  it.  But  Aiey  do  nal 
act  tlius  in  what  truly  interests  them.  If  there 
is  a  scheme  of  amusement  in  view,  the  time  is 
accurately  settled,  the  party  nicely  adjusted, 
their  punctuality  is  exact,  there  is  neither 
delay  nor  excuse.  It  is  only  on  matters  ot 
everlasting  interest  that  thny  bpg  leave  to  jKiKt. 
pone,  what  they  would  not  be  thought  to  rrjocu 
Among  all  the  countless  generations  of  frail 
and  fallen  hnmanity,  incomparably  the  most 
numerous  community,  is  the  sect  of  Pottpanere. 
If,  as  some  old  divine  quaintly  obi*erveM,  *  hi:ll  is 
paved  with  good  intentions,'  may  wc  not  say, 
that  the  postponers,  of  which  multitudes  are 
found  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  churches,  are  the 
claai  that  has  contributed  the  greatest  number 
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of  tqaarM  to  the  teateUtad  pavement  It  ia  not 
an  inoonaistenoy  Gommon  to  ever/  member  of 
thia  aect,  to  wish  that  the  portion  of  his  life 
which  is  ^one  hy  had  been  spent  in  virtue, 
while  this  wish  is  loo  feeble  to  stimulate  his  fu- 
ture days  to  those  pursuits  in  which  he  laments 
the  past  wore  not  spent  7 

You  do  not  act  thus  inconsistently  by  any  ne- 
ceaaity  of  naturo ;  depraved  aa  the  will  is,  in 
oommon  with  our  other  focultiof ,  il  does  not  nc- 
ceaaarily  rob  yoti  nf  the  power  of  determining ; 
it  doea  not  take  from  you  the  ability  of  imploring 
the  streng^th  you  want.  To  choose  the  good,  and 
t9  refuse  the  evil,  ia  yet  lefl  to  your  option. 
Why  do  the  Scriptures  make  such  repeated  and 
ademn  appeals  to  the  will,  if  its  agency  were  so 
utterly  involuntary  7  On  tiiis  will  there  ia  no 
irresistible  compulsion.  On  the  supposition  that 
thia  were  not  the  case,  all  human  laws  would  be 
unreasonable,  all  courts  of  judicature  not  only 
unjust  but  preposterous;  all  legal  executions 
absurd  as  well  aa  inhuman ;  for  would  it  not  be 
barbarous  to  punish  crimes  which  the  perpetra- 
tor was  not  left  at  liberty  to  avoid  7  In  this  caae 
Ravaillao  would  have  been  guiltless,  and  fiel- 
lingbam  excusable. 

Nor  is  it  youi  reason  which  dissuadea  you 
ftom  religion.  If  you  would  consult  its  sound 
and  sober  dictates,  it  would  point  to  religion  as 
naturally  as  the  eye  points  to  the  object  il  would 
investigate,  aa  the  noodle  to  its  attracting  point 
It  ia  not  your  reason  but  your  corruptions  which 
turn  away  your  heart  from  religion,  because  it 
tells  you  that  something  is  to  be  done  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  sway,  something  to  be  opposed  con- 
trary to  their  nature,  something  to  be  renounced 
congenial  with  their  gratification. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  expect  to  get  rid  of  an 
evil  by  trying  to  become  insensible  to  it  To 
divert  the  attention  in  order  to  stupify  the  con< 
science,  is  almost  imitating  the  malefactor  about 
to  be  executed,  who  swalbws  cordiuis,  which, 
if  they  allay  hia  terrors,  do  so  only  by  deadening 
bis  sensibility.  Take,  then,  a  distinct  view  of 
^rour  state,  and  of  your  prospects.  Deliberation 
18  valuable,  were  it  only  on  this  ground,  that 
while  you  are  deliberating,  there  is  an  intermis- 
sion of  passion,  there  is  an  interval  of  appetite  : 
as  these  intermit,  better  feelings  have  time  to 
rally,  better  thoughts  to  come  forward,  better 
principles  to  struggle  for  operation. 

If  with  hearts  naturally  inclined  to  evil  (as 
what  heart  is  not  ?)  and  in  a  world  abounding 
witJi  temptation,  you  have  strayed  widely  from 
the  strait  path,  you  are  not  compelled  to  pursue 
it  Wo  need  continue  in  sin  no  longer  than  we 
love  it  Close  not  then  your  heart  against  that 
grace  which  is  olTerod  to  all ;  it  will  perfect  the 
work  it  has  onco  begun,  if  we  do  not  wilfully 
oppose  its  operations.  Let  us  not  Llierefore  lay 
all  the  blame  on  our  natural  conceptions  ss  if 
we  were  compelled  to  sink  under  them.  They 
will,  indeed,  continue  to  impede  our  progress, 
but  unless  aided  by  our  inclinations,  they  will 
not  finally  obstruct  it  But  wiltully  to  sm  on, 
and  yet  expect  pardon  through  the  merits  of  our 
Redeemer,  looks  like  an  impious  plot  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  Omniscience,  and  to  lie  the  hands  of 
Omnipotenoe.  We  shall  alwaya  have  this  in- 
^ible  oriterion  by  which  to  joidge  of  oar  state ; 


we  may  bo  aasored  tlimt  oar  aiaa  ara  I 
if  they  are  not  mortified.  Weaead 
our  destination  in  the  inacrulabia  it 
Almighty,  but  in  our  own  redifiM 
our  own  subdued  wilL  Let  na  iwv< 
diligence  by  any  perauasion  of  our  i 
slacken  our  obedience  by  any  iond 
our  names  are  written  in  heaven. 

But  alas !  the  soul  ia  full  of  the  ] 
tellect  is  steeped  in  aenae.  The  api 
immersed  in  tlie  animaL  Reaaon  i 
instead  of  keeping  their  distinct  aa 
many  instancoa  so  mixed  and  inoor 
it  is  not  always  eaay  to  decompoM 
them  to  their  separate  principles, 
of  cordial  sincerity  which  prevenli 
being  sought,  and  wlierc  che  ia  not 
will  not  be  found.  Internal  purity  < 
sanctity  of  spirit,  afford  a  fairer  eih 
ligioo,  than  the  most  subtle  dof  n 
mo»t  zealous  debates. 

If  we  seek  peace  in  God,  we  sba 
of  finding  il ;  if  we  look  for  it  in  thi 
to  look  for  a  clear  stream  from  a  poll 
We  have  a  apirit  within  ua  that  wi 
ally,  though  unbidden,  remind  m  i 
original,  *from  what  height  fallen/ 
havo  wc  wandered  in  aearch  of  Ifae  | 
lost !  We  have  aought  for  it  in  t^ 
ambition,  in  the  pleasurea  of  volupt 
the  misleadingsof  flattery,  in  our  on 
ginations,  in  the  self-gratolatiooe 
the  secret  indulgence  of  that  vanity, 
bably,  it  liaa  been  one  part  of  our 
cure  but  to  conceal.  Let  ua  begin  I 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  wher 
has  promised  it — in  the  *  way*  wl 
opened,  in  the  *  truth*  which  he  b 
and  in  the  *  life*  which  he  has  quiol 

Do  not,  Ihcn,  any  longer  make  ttl 
cidental  item  in  your  scheme  of  li 
turn  over  the  consideration  of  it  to  cl» 
it  a  part  of  your  daily  plan  ;  take  it 
business ;  give  it  an  allotted  portion 
tribution  of  your  dail^  concerns,  wli 
mil  it  as  the  pervadmg  principle  < 
You  carry  on  no  other  transaction  ca 
do  not  conduct  your  proieiision  or  m 
estate  by  fits  and  starts.  You  do 
your  Bccular  huHiness  will  go  on  « 
minding  it  You  set  about  it  int 
transact  it  with  a  fixed  design  ;  yon 
08  a  definite  object.  You  would  not 
with  it,  if  it  brought  you  no  retur 
would  you  be  satisfied  not  to  know 
brought  any  return  or  not  Yet  vc 
tented  as  to  this  great  business  of  1 
you  perceive  no  evidence  of  ila  progi 
see  no  absurdity  in  a  religious  pro^ 
leaves  you  as  indigent  as  it  found  yo 
not  look  OS  if  your  sincerity,  in  one  6 
keep  pace  with  your  carnestneaa  in  U 
if  your  religion  was  a  shadow,  and  y 
concerns  wore  the  only  reality  7 

Begin  then  to  be  distinct  in  yoai 
explicit  in  your  designs,  sincere  in  yo 
You  profess  to  read  the  Scriptures  oe 
if  the  perusal  has  hitherto  produced 
effect, thisisonly  ap additional  motive 
the  incidental  praJctiee  habiluaL    D 
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under  prttenco  tbdt  it  has  prodiieed  no 
.  It  ifl  t  great  thing  to  keep  within  the 
God*s  appointed  means.  If  you  had  not 
oleasure  in  efen  a  caRual  [xiruaal,  you 
avoid  it  altogether.  The  blessing  which 
sn  lo  long  delayed  perhaps  has  not  been 
Ij  req nested ;  when  earnestly  desired  it 
>t  be  finally  withheld.  Light  precedes 
li  in  Iha  daily  course  of  nature.  Begin 
2  consider  that  knowledge  not  turned  to 
rill  be  a  grand  article  at  the  final  reckon- 
How  many  thousands  have  not  oven  made 
ogreaa  which  you  have  made ;  have  not 
d  that  literal  acquaintance  with  the  Diblo 

you  have  attained.  They  are  utterly, 
i  irrcclaimably,  ignorant  You  have  laid 
least  in  your  understanding,  a  certain 

perhaps  slender  stock  of  materials,  on 
the  divine  light  onlv  waits  to  shine  till 
lition  tor  it;  that  light  which,  if  you  will 
3ur  eyes  to  receive  it,  will  shine  more  and 
nto  the  perfect  day.  God  has  assured 
his  word  that  he  '  toaiU  to  be  gracious.* 
mpassionate  father  in  tlie  parable  moved 
igerly  to  embrace  his  son,  than  the  re- 
\  prodigal  to  meet  the  parent.  lie  scaicc 
ad  toT  faifl  protestations ;  tlic  pardon  pre. 
the  confession ;  he  condescended  to  ro< 
■en  in  his  acceptance  of  forp^iveness. 
toot  a  new  scheme  which  is  promised  to 
.  ie  not  an  imaginary  project,  an  untried 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
eld  out;  no  elevatbn  in  piety  but  what 
»  oflSired  aid  is  attainable ;  nothing  but 
inluittdeB  have  attained ;  not  merely  pro- 
and  nints  and  holy  men,  but  persons 
cases  were  as  unpromising  as  yours ; 
bouring  under  tlio  same  corruptions ;  dis- 

by  the  same  passions,  assailed  by  the 
rials,  drawn  aside  by  tiie  same  tempta- 
izposcd  to  the  same  dangerous  world; 
1  astray  by  its  customs,  long  enslaved  by 
lims.  The  same  grace  which  rescued 
I  offered  to  you.  The  same  Spirit  which 
ed  with  their  hearts  is,  perhaps,  while 
I  reading  these  feeble  lines,  striving  with 

Resist  not  the  impulse.  Complete  the 
a  lion.  Let  not  the  resemblance  be  more 
ict  in  its  fairer  features  than  in  its  more 
od.  Imitate  their  noble  resolution.  Re- 
the  glorious  promiHe  made, '  to  him  that 
nelh.*  The  same  power  which  delivered 
rails  to  deliver  you.  The  ten  thousand 
ten  thousand  who  now  stand  before  the 

were  not  innocent,  but  penitent — not 
»  men,  but  redeemed  sinners.  The  same 
lita  to  bo  gracious.  The  same  Saviour 
des.  The  same  Spirit  invites.  The  same 
is  open.  Plead  that  gracious  nature,  im- 
lat  divine  intercessor,  invoke  that  blessed 

Say  not  it  is  too  late.     Early  and  late 

.live,  not  positive  terms.    While  the  door 

pen  there  is  no  hour  of  marked  exclusion. 

an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in  light 

yours. 

CHAP.  XXU. 

jiiu  9f  an  ineonaiitcnt  Chrittian  after  a 
aarioM  fftuial  of  tht  Bible, 


I  raoFFj^s  to  believe  that  C!irietianity  is  true 
ItH  pronii^s  are-  high ;  but  what  have  beon  its 
profits  ?  It  is  time  to  inquire  into  its  truth  and 
its  advantagcii.  It  never,  indeed,  pledged  itself 
to  confer  lionour;!  or  einulunicntH ;  but  it  en- 
gaged to  bestow  benefits  of  another  kind.  If  the 
Christian  is  deceived  in  thcac,  ho  has  nothing 
to  console  him.  Now  what  am  I  the  better  for 
Christianity  ?  It  speaks  of  changing  the  heart 
from  darkness  to  light.  What  illumination  has 
my  mind  ex{>erienccd  from  it? — But  here  a 
doubt  begins  to  arii^e.  Am  I  indeed  a  Christian  ? 
What  claims  have  I  to  the  cliaractcr  7 

Is  there  any  material  diircrencc,  whether  I 
depend  on  heaven  as  a  thing  of  course,  to  these 
who  have  been  baptized,  though  they  possess  no 
corresponding  temper  and  conduct ;  or  whether 
I  never  reflect  that  there  is  a  heaven,  or  whether 
I  absolutely  disbelieve  that  there  is  any  such 
place  ?  Is  the  distinction  so  decisive  betw<son 
speculative  unbelief,  practical  infidelity,  and  to- 
ts 1  negligence,  as  that  either  of  them  can  afford 
an  assurance  of  eternal  happiness  in  preference 
to  tlio  other  7  Yet  while  the  thought  of  heaven 
never  enters  my  mind,  should  I  not  hotly  resent 
it  as  an  injury,  if  any  one  disputed  my  title  to 
it  /  Should  I  not  treat  him  who  advised  me  to 
a  more  serious  life,  as  an  enemy,  and  him  who 
suspected  I  required  it,  as  a  calumniator  7  Is  it 
not,  however,  worth  the  inquiry,  whether  my 
confidence  of  obtaining  it  is  well  founded :  and 
whether  any  danger  arises  from  my  ignorance 
or  unfitness  7 

If  the  scriptures  be  authentic — if,  as  I  have 
always  professed  to  believe,  they  indicate  a  state 
of  eternal  happiness,  together  with  the  means  of 
attaining  to  it — then  surely  not  to  direct  mj 
thoughts  to  that  state,  not  to  apply  my  attention 
to  those  means,  is  to  neglect  the  state  and  tho 
things,  for  which  I  was  sent  into  the  world. 
Providence,  doubtless,  intended  that  every  spe- 
cies of  being  should  reach  the  perfection  for 
which  it  was  created.  Shall  his  only  rational 
creature  be  the  only  one  that  falls  short  of  the 
end  for  which  he  was  made  7  the  only  one  who 
refuses  to  reach  the  top  of  his  nature,  who  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  his  original  destination  7 

If  I  were  quite  certain  that  I  was  not  created 
for  such  a  great  and  noble  end  ss  Christianity 
has  revealed,  I  should  then  be  justified  in  acting 
as  a  being  would  naturally  act,  who  hos  no  higher 
guide  than  sense,  no  nobler  incentive  than  appe- 
tite,  no  larger  scope  than  time,  no  ampler  range 
than  this  world.  And  though  I  might  then  re- 
gret that  my  powers  and  faculties,  my  capacities 
and  desires,  were  formed  for  so  low  a  purpose, 
and  their  exercise  limited  to  so  brief  a  space, 
yet  it  would  not,  in  that  ca<:e,  be  acting  incon- 
sistcntly.to  turn  my  fugitive  possessions,  and  my 
contracted  span,  to  the  best  account  of  present 
enjoyment. 

Uut  if  I  have  indeed,  as  I  profess  to  have,  any 
faith  however  low,  any  hope  however  feeble,  any 
prospect  however  fainf,  is  it  rational  to  act  in 
such  open  opposition  to  my  profession  7  Is  it 
right  or  reasonable,  to  believe  and  to  neglect,  to 
avow  and  to  disregard,  to  profess  and  to  oppose, 
the  same  thing  7  Do  I  raiso  my  character  for 
that  understanding  on  which  I  value  myself,  if, 
while  a  confession  of  a  fiith  which  has  beep 
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tdopted  by  the  wisetit  men  in  difiisrent  ages,  mv 
temper  is  not,  like  theirs,  salxllicd  to  it,  my  lire 
:8  not,  like  theirs,  jpverned  by  it. 

I  think  this  world  more  certain  than  the  next, 
becnuse  I  have  the  evidence  of  my  senses  to  its 
reality ;  and  because  its  enjoyments  are  present, 
visible,  tangible.  But  the  same  being  who  gave 
my  senses,  gives  also  reason  and  faith;  and  do 
not  these  atford  to  the  sincere  inquirer  other  evi- 
dence of  no  loss  power  ?  Kvcn  in  many  natural 
things,  we  receive  the  evidence  of  reason  as 
confidently  as  the  testimony  of  sense.  Our  rea- 
son informs  us,  that  the  things  we  see  could 
not  have  been  produced  without  a  cause  which 
we  do  not  sec  :  we  might  as  well  say  they  have 
no  being,  as  that  they  had  no  cause — and  yet 
the  cause  lies  as  (rompletcly  out  of  our  reach  as 
the  things  of  another  world.  The  unseen  things, 
then,  may  bo  as  satisfactorily  proved  by  other 
arguments,  as  the  things  wc  know  are  proved 
by  our  senses.  But  the  highest  evidence  of 
things  not  seen  is  faith.  Even  this  principle  we 
admit  in  worldly  things,  but  reject  in  spiritual. 
We  should  know  very  little  of  this  earth,  if  we 
knew  only  what  wc  have  seen.  Now  we  believe 
that  a  multitude  of  things  exists  which  wo  ne- 
ver saw,  and  which  few  comparatively  have 
seen.  This  is  the  evidence  of  faith  in  the  tcs- 
timony  of  the  rclalcr. 

I  see  persons  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
act  upon  the  mere  report  of  authentic  informa- 
tion; conduct  concerns  analogous  to  those  whose 
success  is  made  known  to  them  by  impartial 
evidence,  and  act  confidently  on  the  relation  of 
credible  witnesses ;  and  th'W  would  \)e  tliought 
perverse  and  unreasonable,  were  not  their  con- 
duct influcnred  by  Huch  competent  testimony. 
Is  it,  then,  only  in  the  momentous  eoneern  of 
religion,  whcro  tliosn  appropriate  evidences  are 
allowed  to  be  incontestible,  where  the  revelation 
from  heaven,  whore  the  altentation  of  undeniable 
witnesses,  has  established  the  truth  in  the  minds 
of  inquiring  men  beyond  a  doultt? — Is  it  only 
where  the  testimony  is  more  unquestionable, 
and  the  object  the  most  transcendantly  import- 
ant, that  neglect  is  pardonable,  that  delay  is  pru- 
dent, that  indifference  is  safe  ? 

It  is  time  to  arrive  at  some  decision  on  a  qucs- 
tion  which,  if  it  be  any  thing,  is  every  thing; 
which,  if  it  bo  indeed  founded  in  infallible  truth, 
involves  consequences  so  vast,  effects  so  lasting, 
that  all  the  other  concerns  of  the  whole  world 
shrink  into  nothing,  when  weighed  against  my 
individual  concern  in  this  single  business. 

That  thinking  mind  which  enables  me  to 
fVame  these  reflections,  that  sentient  spirit  which 
suggests  these  apprehensions,  those  irrepressible 
feelings  whicli  drive  out  my  thoughts,  and  force 
my  speculalions  beyond  the  present  scene,  prove 
that  I  have  something  within  mc  which  was 
made  for  immortality.  If,  then,  I  am  ccmvinced 
of  these  truths,  ean  I  any  longer  hesitate  to  de- 
vote my  best  thoughts  to  my  highest  good,  my 
chiefcht  care  to  my  neareist  concern,  my  niost 
intense  solicitude  to  my  cvci  lasting  inter- 
ests? 

Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  ray  unbelief!  Con- 
vert my  dead  faith  iuto  an  operative  principle  ! 
Liet  my  sluggish  will  be  quickened,  let  my  re- 
•uctant  desires  give  some  signs  of  life.    Let  it 


be  an  evidence  of  the  reel  exietenoe  of  my  fiudi, 
that  it  is  not  inert 

We  talk  of  the  glory  of  beeven  as  oooQy,iiA 
hear  of  it  with  ae  moch  indiflerence,  is  if  it 
were  the  unalienable  birth-rigbt  of  every  nam- 
nal  Christian,  and  that  oar  security  left  no  nm 
for  our  solicitude.     But  I  now  find,  on  rnw 
ing  it  more  closely,  that  the  Bible  speiki  qf  t 
tlimg  which  Christians  of  mj  clue  negkcl  Is 
take  into  the  account ;  a  Jitnent  for  that  gkiy, 
a  spirit  pre|>ared  for  that  state,  which  Gal  In 
prepared  for  thera  that  love  him.     Itoola^^ 
promises  them  heaven,  but  qaickens  their » 
sires  after  it,  qualifies  them  tor  the  enjey—t 
of  it    Now,  can  I  conecucntiouBly  declan  ths 
I  possess,  that  I  have  endeavonrod  to  poMii^ 
those  desires,  without  which  heaven  is  unatta. 
able;   those  dispositions,   without  which,  if  it 
could  be  attained,  it  would  not  be  b  pbei  4 
happiness  ?    Is  it,  then,  probable,  argaiog  wfm 
merely  rational  groonds,  that  God  will  nmtt 
me  to  his  presence  there,  if  I  continue  lofiit 
without  him  in  the  world  7    Will  be  accept  ■§ 
when  I  come  to  die,  alienated  from  hm  it 
heart  and  thought  as  I  have  lived  7 

After  all,  uncertainty  is  no  comibrtaUe  Mk. 
It  is  safer  to  seek  a  satisfactory  aolutioa  to  wf 
doubts  by  serious  inquiry ;  to  seek  traoqnS^ 
to  my  heart  by  earnest  prayer.     It  is  better  4 
implore  the  promised  aid,  to  strengthen  ovik 
cillating  mind,  even  though  I   renounce  alittk 
present  ease,  a  little  temporary  pleasure.  !( 
indeed,  avoiding  to  think  of  the  evil  would  n. 
move  it,  if  averting  my  eyes   from  the  diiipr 
would  annihilate  it,  all  would  be  well,    fiat  X 
on  the  contrary,  iearing  it   now,  mayamtk 
for  ever,  common  sense,  rcasonaHe  lelUiii; 
mere  human  prudence,  compel  me  to  moketti 
computation  of  the  relative  value  of  time  ui 
eternity.     I  may,  indeed,  as  I  have  freqoeitlf 
done,  postpone  my  purpose  to  some  future  tint 
But  then  I  am  not  so  skilled  in  the  doctrine  tf 
chances  as  to  be  quite  certain  that  time  m^ 
ever  arrive.     Ho  that  intends  to  reform  to-ner. 
row  does  not  repent  to-day.     When  delay  ii 
danger,  is  it  not  foolish  to  delay  ?    Wbeit  it 
may  be  destruction,  is  it  not  something  went 
than  folly  T    I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father, 
&.C.  &c  &c. 


CHAP.  XXIIL 

The  Christian  in  the  World 

*  The  only  doctrinal  truth,'  says  bishop  8u- 
derson,  *  which  Solomon  insisted  cm,  when  he 
took  the  whole  world  for  his  large  fcat  berrea 
text,  was,  that  all  is  vanity.* — This  was  not  the 
verdict  of  a  hermit  railing  from  his  cell  at  plet* 
sures  untasted,  or  at  grandeur  unenjoyed. 
Among  the  sons  of  men,  not  one  had  sought 
with  more  unremitted  diligence,  or  bad  wider 
avenues  to  the  search,  for  whatever  good  citlicr 
skill  or  power  could  extract  out  of  the  world, 
than  Solomon.  No  one  could  judge  of  the  sweets 
which  can  be  drawn  from  this  grand  Alembic 
with  higher  natural  abilities,  or  with  deeper  ei 
perimental  wisdom.    He  did  not  descant  on  the 
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'^•Aitj  of  tb0  world  to  eloqaeoUy  till  he  had  con- 
^■d«r«d  it  Menrately,  and  examined  it  practi- 
^■lly.  He  was  oot  contented,  like  a  learned 
theoriat  to  collect  his  notionn  fmm  philosophy, 
^r  hiatory,  or  hearmy  ;  he  well  knew  what  he 


V 


'  and  whereof  he  affirmed.*  All  upon  which 

pathetically  preached  he  had  sevn  with  hii 

heard  with  hia  eari,  and,  in  hia  widely 

rch,  had  experienced  in  hii  own  die. 

^pointed  mind,  and  felt  in  hii  own  aching  heart. 

Bs  goal  on  lo  prove,  by  an  induction  of  particu- 

Imi«  the  frand  truth  propounded  in  his  thcaia, 

ihmvmmitf  if  ike  world.    He  shows  in  a  rcj^nlar 

■Briaa  of  experiments,  how  he  had  ransacked  its 

iMafinrei^  exhausted  its  enjoyments,  and  eren 

Mtiety  revelled  in  its  honours,  riches,  and  dc- 

He  bad  been  an  intellectual  as  well  as 

folnptoary,  and  had  emptied  the  re< 

of  knowledcfe  as  well  aa  of  pleasure. 

ravortin^  in  the  close  of  his  discourse  to 

"^  Ihi  point  from  which  he  had  set  out,  he  again 

INBooneea,  that  all  is  vanity. 

*  The  oooelaaion  of  the  whole  matter*  which 

',  li  dimwo  ftom  this  melancholy  arjifument,  as 

'  AmIj  ozhibited  ae  pensively  conceiv^,  is  a  so. 

'kna  injunction  to  others  to  remember,  what  it 

^iftlo  bo  feared  the  preacher  himself  had  some. 

*  Amo  IbffgutteD,  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  is 

"  to  Aer  God,  and  keep  his  commandments :  wind. 

h^  ap  hie  fine  peroration  with  a  motive  in  which 

child  of  Adam  is  equally,  is  awfully  con. 

nMd,  *  Aeesatife  God  shall  bring  every  work  in- 

radfment* 

Mn J  not  every  real  Christian,  while  his  heart 
tiMiehed  with  the  afTectinur  truth  of  the  text, 
niimnnUhed  by  this  solemn  valedictory  de- 
ratioQ  ?  May  he  not  learn  the  lesson  incul- 
at  Jehs  expense  than  it  was  acquired  by 
Hreet  practical  master  of  the  science  of  wis. 
T  If  another  sovoreivn  was  told  there  was 
foyel  way  to  geometry,  Uie  King  of  Israel 
opened  a  royal  way  to  a  more  divine  phi- 
By  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  con- 
pleting  this  illustrious  instance  of  *  how  lit- 
lie  ave  the  great,*  the  Christian  may  set  out 
where  Soloaion  ended.  He  may  be  convinced 
ef  the  vanity  of  the  world  at  a  price  far  cheaper 
than  Solomon  paid  for  it,  by  a  way  far  safer 
than  hie  own  experience.  He  may  convert  the 
experiment  macie  by  the  royal  Preacher  to  his 
own  personal  account.  He  may  find  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  a  confirmation  of  its 
troth,  in  Ha  precepts  a  counteraction  to  its  pe. 
rila,  in  its  promises  a  consolation  for  its  disap- 
pointmenta. 

In  thia  world,  such  as  Solomon  has  vividly 
painted  it,  the  Christian  is  to  live — is  to  live, 
iJuoaf  h  divine  assistance,  untainted  by  its  max- 
ian,  nnoontaminated  by  its  practices.  Man  be. 
ipf  obviously  desiened  by  his  Creator  for  social 
liM,  and  aociety  being  evidently  his  proper  place 
aed  eondition,  it  seems  to  be  his  duty  not  so 
naeh  to  consider  what  degree  of  possible  per- 
ftetion  he  might  have  attained  in  that  state  of 
Kclosion  to  which  he  wan  never  destined,  as 
how  he  may  usefully  fill  his  allotted  sphere  in 
the  world  for  which  he  was  made ;  how  he  may 
cgascientioosly  dischargn  the  duties  to  which 
ha  ia  plainly  called  by  providential  ordination. 
Tb  think  how  be  may  aeqnit  himself  wdl  in  his 


actual  state  and  condition,  is  clearly  more  pro 
fitable  than  to  waste  his  time  and  spirits,  in  de 
vising  thi!  bent  speculative  scheme  of  life,  to  the 
sdoption  of  wliich  there  is  little  probability  of 
his  ever  being  apjMiintcci. 

We  were  not  sent  into  this  world  with  orders 
to  make  ourselves  mirarsblc,  but  with  ahilitiea, 
and  directions,  and  hel(w,  to  Hcarch  out  the  best 
possibilities  of  happiness  which  remain  to  be- 
ings, fallen  from  that  state  of  moral  and  mental 
rectitude  in  wliich  man  was  created ;  to  make 
the  best  of  the  ruins  of  that  perfect  world  whose 
beauty  he  had  marred,  and  whose  capacity  of 
confering  ft:licity  lie  had  fatally  impaired.  Hu- 
man life,  therefore,  abounding  as  it  does  in  bless- 
ings and  mercies,  is  not  the  blissful  vision  which 
youthful  fancy  images,  or  poetry  tcignn,  nr  ig. 
mance  exhibits.  It  is  in  a  oonsiderabie  Diui. 
sure  compounded  of  painful  and  dull  rcalitiea, 
and  not  a  splendid  tissue  of  grand  events  or  briU 
liant  exploits ;  it  is  to  some  an  almost  unvaried 
state  of  penury,  to  many  a  series  of  cares  and 
troubles,  to  all,  a  stale  of  probation.  But  the 
primeval  punishment,  the  sentence  of  labour, 
like  tho  other  inflictions  of  Him  who  in  Judg- 
ment remembers  mercy,  is  transformed  into  a 
blessing.  And  whether  we  consider  the  manual 
industry  of  the  poor,  or  the  intellectual  exertions 
of  the  superior  cissses,  we  shall  find  that  dili- 
gent occupation,  if  not  criminally  perverted 
from  its  end,  is  at  once  the  instrument  of  virtue 
and  the  secret  of  happiness.  Man  cannot  be 
safely  trusted  with  a  life  of  leisure. 

As  the  character  about  to  be  briefly  consider, 
cd  is  presumed  to  be  a  real  Christian,  it  would 
bo  superfluous,  for  two  reasons,  to  insist  that 
his  vocation  in  the  world  must  be  lawful.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  tliat  a  religious  man  will 
ever  engage  in  an  employment  that  is  illicit ; 
and  it  is  almost  equally  beyond  supposition,  that 
persons  who  are  actually  so  engaged,  will  cast 
their  eyes  on  a  book  whose  tendency  is  serioas. 

But  the  most  unexceptionable  profession  is 
not  exempt  from  dangers.  It  requires  strict 
watchfulness,  not  only  to  conduct  the  moat  nse- 
ful  undertaking  in  a  right  spirit,  and  with  a 
constant  eye  to  Him,  to  whom  every  intelligent 
being  is  accountable ;  it  requires  not  only  con- 
stant vigilance  against  the  allurementa  of  ava- 
rice  and  the  baits  of  ambition,  but  it  requiraa 
caution  against  the  unsuspected  mischiefs  of 
embarking  so  widely,  or  plunging  so  deeply  in 
any  temporal  concern,  as  almost  necessarily  to 
deteriorate  the  character.  He  embarks  too 
widely,  and  plungoa  too  deeply,  however  ho- 
nourable be  the  undertaking,  if^  it  absorb  the 
whole  man — if  it  so  crowd  his  mind  with  inter- 
ferine  schemes,  and  complicated  projecta,  aa  to 
leave  no  time  and  no  thought,  and  gradually  no 
inclination  for  that  reference  which  ahoufd  be 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  human  designs. 

It  can  never  be  too  oflen  repeated,  however 
writers  tire  with  saying,  and  readers  with  hear- 
ing it,  that  it  is  scarcely  more  necessary  to  ad- 
dress serious  suggestions  to  men  sunk  in  gross 
ir^rsuils,  than  to  thai  lari;c,  important,  and  valu- 
able clnfls,  whose  danger  lies  in  the  very  credit, 
and  dignity,  and  usefulness  of  their  engage- 
ments. A  thousand  dissertationa  have  been 
written,  and  yet  the  thome  ia  not  exhauated,  oil 
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hat  hackneyed  but  ncglecled  truth,  th^t  we  are 
wdone  by  lawful  thingtt  by  excen  in  things 
tight  in  themaelvcH,  and  which  only  become 
wrong  by  being  inordinately  pursued — pursued 
to  the  neglect  of  things  more  essential ;  when 
what  is  even  laudable  is  exclusively  sought,  to 
the  forgetfulness  of  what  is  indispensable. 
Things  may  not  only  be  comparatively,  but 
positively,  good,  and  yet  not  be  *  things  which 
accompany  salvation.*  They  may  not  only  bo 
intended  tu  be  instrumental,  but  actually  be  so, 
both  in  advancing  the  prosperity,  and  in  re- 
straining the  disorders  of  this  world,  and  so  far 
be  highly  valuable,  and  yet  the  act  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  principle  which  should  be  its 
inspiring  motive.  The  fault,  however,  is  not 
io  the  thing,  but  in  tho  mind,  when  useful  ac 
tions  are  not  done  with  a  reference  to  the  highest 
end.  Of  this  reference  a  Christian  will  aim 
never  to  lose  sight,  lie  will,  before  he  engage 
in  the  concerns  of  tho  day,  prepare  his  miiid  by 
fervent  devotion ;  not  only  imploring  direction 
in  the  common  course  of  action,  and  tlie  expect- 
ed occur renccs  of  the  day,  but  strength  to 
meet  thorn  unknown  occasions  and  unsuspected 
events,  which,  in  human  life,  and  especially  in 
a  life  of  business,  fo  frequently  occur.  With- 
out this  panoply,  he  will  not  venture  to  engage 
with  the  world ;  but  tlio  armour  which  he  put 
on  in  solitude,  lie  will  not  lay  aside  in  tho  finld 
of  battle ;  it  was  for  that  warfare  he  had  buckled 
it  on. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  cases 
and  precedents,  tJie  legislator  his  statutes,  the 
•ddier  his  book  of  tactics,  and  every  other  pro- 
fessor his  vade  mecam  to  consult  in  ditBcultics, 
the  Ciiristian  to  whichever  of  the  profcHsions  lie 
may  belong,  will  take  his  morning  lecture  from 
a  more  infallible  directory,  comprehending  not 
only  cases  and  .preccdcnbi,  but  ahtoundiug  aluo 
with  those  seminal  principles  which  contain  tho 
essence  of  all  actual  duty  from  wiiich  all  prac- 
tical  excellence  is  deducible.  Tho  spirit  of 
laws  diflcr  from  all  legal  institutes,  some  of 
which,  from  that  imperfection  insei»arable  from 
the  best  human  things,  have  been  found  unin- 
telligible,  sonic  impracticable,  and  some  have 
become  obsolete.  The  divine  law  is  snbiect  to 
no  such  disadvsntages.  It  is  porfect  in  its  na- 
tore,  intelligible  in  its  construction,  and  eternal 
in  its  obligation. 

Thia  sacred  institute  he  will  consult,  not  oc- 
casionally,  but  daily.  Unre minded  of  general 
duty,  unfurnished  with  some  leading  hint  for 
the  particular  demand,  he  will  not  venture  to 
rush  into  the  bustle,  trial,  and  temptation  of  the 
day.  Of  this  aid  he  will  possess  himself  with 
more  ease,  and  less  loss  of  time,  as  he  will  not 
nave  to  ransack  a  multiplicity  of  folios  fur  a  de- 
tached case,  or  an  individual  intricacy  ;  for, 
though  he  may  not  find  in  the  Bible  specific  in- 
stances,  yet  ho  will  discover  in  every  page  some 
governing  truth,  some  rule  of  universal  applica- 
tion, the  spirit  of  which  may  be  brought  tu  bear 
on  almost  e%'ery  circumstance;  some  principle 
soiled  to  every  purpose,  and  competent  to  the 
solution  of  cvftry  moral  difficulty.  Scripture 
docs  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  include  technical  or 
^rof^sioiial  peculiarities,  but  it  exhibit"*  the 
tomper  and  the  conduct  which  may  be  made  ap- 


plicable to  the  special  conoerai  of  evary  mn 
whatever  be  his  oocapation.  He  will  find  ia  ii 
the  right  direction  to  the  right  poriait,  Ihe 
straight  road  to  the  proper  end ;  the  diiU  of  i 
pure  intention ;  and  the  prohibitioo  of  fidK 
measures  to  attain  even  a  laudable  object  Me 
hurry  or  engagement  will  ever  make  hioi  Iok 
sight  of  that  sacred  aphorism  so  pointedly  si 
dressed  to  men  of  bosineee,  *  He  that  aiablh 
haste  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent*  T%i 
cautionary  texts  he  admired  in  bis  doMt,  b 
will  not  treasure  up  as  cloMical  mottoe  to  aavi 
his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  diaooone,  bat  vi 
adopt  as  rules  of  conduct,  and  bring  tfaem  iHe 
every  worldly  traiiaaction,  whether  comaienid 
forensic,  medical,  military,  or  whatever  eki  ke 
his  pTofbsaed  object  He  vrill  not  adjoA  hii 
scale  of  duty  by  the  false  standard  of  the  evU, 
nor  by  any  measure  of  his  own  devising;  b 
has  but  one  standard  of  judging,  bat  one  bk. 
sure  of  conduct — the  infallible  word  of  Gii 
This  rule  he  will  take  as  he  finds  it,  he  wiEw 
as  he  is  commanded ;  he  will  not  bend  it  tokii 
own  convenience,  he  will  not  aocominodatc  itte 
his  own  views,  his  own  passions,  his  own  §■§. 
lument,  his  own  reputation. 

Here  it  may  bo  asked,  Why  is  not  Seriplvc 
more  explicit  in  description,  more  rmeofti  ii 
detail '  We  find  our  self-love  perpetually  !■ 
nishing  subterfuges  fpr  evading  duties,  ni 
multiplying  exceptions  to  rules.  God.  vb 
knows  all  hearts,  and  foresaw  their  eaptiooai^ 
might,  it  may  be  said,  have  guarded  agaiattk 
by  more  enlarged  instructions.  The  holy  Spiril, 
however,  did  not  see  fit  to  descend  to  sock  m 
nutiie,  but,  having  given  the  principle,  left  au 
to  the  exorcise  of  his  reason,  in  the  apphcstioa 
of  the  general  law  to  his  particular  case ;  for  if 
he  is  loA  to  the  use  of  his  judgment,  it  ii  ogl 
that  he  may  pervert  truth,  but  apply  it  Hii 
understanding  and  rectitude  are  perpatoaUj 
called  into  joint  exercise,  for  tliat  which  ii  is- 
mediately  the  duty  of  one  man,  another  dmv 
not  be  called  to  perforin. 

Not  to  distress  the  mind,  therefore,  with  un- 
necessary scruples,  nor  to  perplex  it  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  circumstances,  some  things  are  bf* 
indefinite.  An  incumbered  body  or  institnlei 
would  have  been  too  vast  and  oomplicaisd  for 
general  use;  that  time  would  be  taken  up  is 
selecting  liiem,  which  is  better  empkiyed  ia 
acting  upon  them.  Even  were  every  partieolar 
of  every  duty,  in  all  its  bearings,  circumstaa. 
tially  ramified,  it  would  not  so  much  direct  Ikt 
conduct,  as  furnish  new  pretences  for  neglwt« 
ing  it.  Then,  as  now,  it  would  be  seen  ralkir 
that  the  will  is  perverse,  than  the  understanding 
unsatisfied.  More  amplification  would  not  haw 
lessoned  objections.  Those  who  ccraipbin  nov, 
that  the  rule  is  not  explicit,  would  coraphii 
tlien,  that  it  was  tedious.  A  fuller  expoMtina 
would  neither  have  cleared  doubts  nor  preveatsd 
disputes.  It  would  then  haVe  been  charged 
with  redundancy,  as  it  is  now  with  defeeCiic- 


ness. 


IV  the  world  carries  contamination  to  the 
heart,  it  carries  also  to  the  right- minded  a  pre- 
servative ;  as  the  viper*s  blood  is  said  to  be  as 
antidote  for  its  bite.  The  living  world  is  Io 
such  persons  an  improving  ezenplification  of 
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il  bnoni  of  bittory.     If  we  apply  to  our 
profsment  the  recorded  cxcellencod  or 
if  which  wo  reid  ;  if  we  art*  struck  with 
MMet  or  dofealB  of  ambition ;  the  pur- 
disappointmenta  of  vanity ;  the  sordid 
Miona  of  avarice,  or  the  wavtinjr  ravagfea 
^ity  ;  if  we  are  inovod  with  ioataucea 
and  virtue  in  men  of  whom  wo  kinow 
but  what  the  historian  is  pleattcd  to  tell 
if  wh'im  he  perhaps  knew  not  much 
r  we  read  with  interest  of  the  violence 
M,  of  which  both  the  leaders  and  the 
I  have  been  lon^  laid  in  the  dust;  if  we 
itod,  as  9very  intelligent  mind  cannot 
ffseted,  with  these  pictures  of  thin^, 
:h  benefit  may  a  Well-directed  mind  de- 
I  aeoinif  them  realized  :  from  seeing  the 
)8  acted  over  again  by  living  perform- 
n  living  himself  among  the  dramitis 
ta  one  of  the  actors ;  from  taking  a  pcr- 
sreat  in  a  repetition  of  things  which  he 
ed  or  applauded  when  only  coldly  pre- 
'  his  understanding,  and  at  which  his 
a  revolted  or  rejoiced,  even  in  the  dead 
narrative.     He  now  sees  the  same  aen- 
ambodied,  the  same   pusions  brought 
m,  similar  opinions  operating  upon  ac- 
luct. 

a  deeply  touched  when  history  presents 
iw  the  errors  of  high  and  heroic  minds, 
exhibits  the  abberrations  of  superior 
Mw  mucli  more  lively  will  be  his  re- 
m  he  sees,  among  his  own  aequainl- 

ardour  of  a  noble  and  ingenuous  mind 
ily  consumed  on  objects,  which  might 
B  accounted  great,  if  this  world  were 
vkich  never  gives  any  practical  inti- 
Mt  there  is  another.  But  how  much 
igont  will  bo  his  sorrow,  when  he  ob- 
\y  and  sagacious  spirits  neglecting  to 
I  moat  even  of  this  brief  state  of  being ; 
le  acea  men  who  might  have  ma<le  the 
better  thing  than  Uicy  found  it,  hod 
kiyed  their  superior  powera  of  intellect 
ng  how  they  might  please  God,  by 
g  the  best  interests  of  his  creatures ; 
aces  Buch  underatandings  clouded  by 
iDce,  such  minds  absorbed  in  studying 
ties  of  a  race  horse,  or  calculating  the 
tS  a  gaming  table  ! 

ither  and  a  more  estimable  class  of 
s,  he  is  struck  with  mingled  admiration 
VD,  in  observing  what  good  and  rasem- 
tations  of  religion  are  made  by  honour, 
lepirit;  bow  res|>octiibly  moral  honesty, 

and  generosity  may,  to  superficial  ob- 
leraonate  Christianity,  may  even  eze- 
ict  of  picly  with  an  utter  destitution  of 
iple.  He  sees  in  certain  minds  some 
strokes  of  natural  beauty,  which  at  once 
nd  embellish  them,  so  as,  on  some  oc- 
to  tempt  him  to  forgot  that  they  are 
ous.  But  these  brilliant  qualities  are 
id  into  the  entire  character,  the  excel- 
;mitcd  to  a  few  shining  points,  and  the 
ira  proportioned  to  the  heights.  Rich 
plendid  virtue,  there  is  no  uniformity 
nciplc ;  there  is  perhaps  some  allowed 
B  practice ;  while  in  the  character  of  | 
JfaLTittian,  though  there  nay  be  much  I 


infirmity,  there  is   a  desire  of  consistency — 
tiiere  is  no  deliberate   transgression — there  i 
even  no  unrepcnted  error. 

These  living  lesMms  the  pious  observer  will 
turn  to  account  The  iiiiprcbsion  thus  made  on 
his  heart,  from  actual  observation,  will  sink 
deeper,  and  be  more  durable,  than  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  obtained  by  a  mere  intellt-ctual  view 
of  mankind,  from  inlbrination  collected  from 
writers,  who  are  obliged  to  pick  up  facts,  not 
from  having  witnessed  them,  but  as  they  find 
them  in  preceding  writers ;  men  who  know 
little  of  the  causes  of  which  tlioy  describe  the 
cSects,  or  the  motives  of  the  actions  they  re. 
I  cord.  History  paints  men,  acute  obeervotioa 
anatomizes  Uiem. 

If  he  regret  that  his  ncceasary  duties  in  the 
world  trench  on  the  time  ho  would  gladly  de- 
devote  to  religious  pursuits,  let  him  take  com- 
fort that  tliese  regrets,  if  sincere,  are  an  earnest 
of  his  safety.  The  very  corruptions  to  which 
he  is  witness,  will  experimentally  convince  him 
of  the  trutli  of  a  doctrine  which  is  no  where 
more  completely  learned  than  in  the  buatle  of 
life.  The  perception  of  tliis  evil  in  others, 
makes  him  watch  against  airnilar  tendencies 
within ;  tendencies  which  only  the  grace  doily 
invoked  by  him  prevents  from  breaking  out 
into  action.  This  deep  conviction  of  man*s 
corruption,  instead  of  imparing  his  benevolence, 
will  improve  it  It  wiU  teach  him  not  to  ex- 
pect  too  much  from  ao  imperfect  a  being,  as 
well  as  to  bear  with  the  orron  which  his  belief 
of  the  doctrine  had  led  him  to  expect  This, 
togetlicr  with  his  intercourse  with  the  world 
will  cure  him  of  that  mistake  so  common  toper- 
sous  who  have  not  lived  in  it,  that  of  expecting 
no  faults  in  those  which  a  fond  imagination,  on 
a  first  acquaintance,  hod  led  them  to  believe 
perfect,  and  who,  on  the  inevitable  discovery, 
become  too  strongly  disgusted  with  errors  «nd 
imperfections,  on  which  they  ought  to  have 
reckoned.  He  will  never  use  his  full  convic- 
tion  of  the  truth  of  which  wc  have  been  speak- 
ing to  the  purposes  of  unworthv  distrust,  or  hose 
suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  though  he  will  ex- 
ercise his  discernment  in  the  knowledge  trf* 
men,  and  his  discretion  as  to  the  confidence  to 
be  placed  in  them,  he  will  not  be  ever  on  the 
look  out  to  delect,  much  less  to  expose  their 
errors.  Though  he,  *  101*08  not  the  world*  in 
the  Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  he  loves  the  in- 
dividuals of  whom  it  is  composed,  with  the  af. 
fpction  of  sympathy.  Ho  will  put  a  large  and 
liberal  construction  on  their  actions,  but  he  will 
not  stretch  that  latitude  to  the  vindication  of 
any  thing  that  is  corrupt  in  principle,  or  crimi- 
nal  in  conduct  Nor  will  ho  be  always  on  the 
defensive  in  his  intercourse  with  them :  he  will 
not  set  with  the  narrow  selfishness  of  the  sor- 
did trader,  who  is  jealous  of  every  man  with 
whom  he  has  business  to  transact,  on  no  higher 
ground  than  lest  he  should  io^e  money  by  him ; 
while  he  tolerates  in  his  ciiaracter  every  vice 
which  will  not  interfere  with  his  pecuniary 
transactions. 

It  is  his  aim  to  reconcile  that  charity  which 
believeth  all  things  with  that  discrimination  of 
character  which  shows  ua,  not  only  ao  many  who 
ore  bad,  bat  so  much  imperfection,   we  mar 
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my,  so  much  evil,  in  the  comparativoly  good. 
To  love  and  serve  thoRe  in  whom  we  at  the  same 
time  perceive  no  little  moral  defect,  is  turning 
our  spiritual  discernment  to  a  practical  account 
This  principle,  while  it  serves  to  preserve  us 
from  an  undue  admiration  of  others,  will  teacli 
us  to  suspect  these,  or  other  defects,  in  our- 
selves. 

The  Christian  in  the  world,  anxious  to  im. 
j-covc  his  scanty  leisure,  will  rescue  from  mere 
diversion  those  hours  which  cannot  prudently 
be  subtracted  from  business.  To  a  man  thus 
circumstanced,  the  Sunday  is  felt  to  be  indeed  a 
blessinj^;  to  him  it  is  emphatically  'delight.* 
Instead  of  appropriating  it  as  a  day  of  premedi- 
tated conviviality,  he  converts  it  into  a  stated 
iteason  of  enjoyment  of  another  kind.  He  hardly 
needs  the  injunction  to  *  remember'  to  keep  it 
holy,  though  he  is  not  unmindful,  that,  of  the  ton 
commandments,  it  is  the  only  one  prefaced  with 
that  admonition.  He  considers  the  observance 
as  almost  more  his  privilege  than  his  duty.  The 
expectation  of  its  return  cheers  him  under  the 
perplexities  of  the  week.  He  anticipates  it  as  a 
rest  here,  and  as  a  foretaste  of  eternal  rest.  He 
enlarges  his  pious  exercises  with  the  more  sa- 
tisfaction, as  he  is  clearly  assured  that  he  is  not 
on  this  day  in  danger  of  trenching  on  his  pro- 
fessional duties ;  and,  from  this  reflection  his 
heart  more  warmly  expands  in  gratitude  to  Him 
•whose  day  it  more  immediately  is.  He  feels 
that,  if  it  were  barely  a  season  ordained  by  sonic 
public  act,  a  royal  proclamation  enjoining  it  as 
a  necessary  interval  between  the  labours  which 
close  one  week,  and  those  which  began  another, 
a  contrivance  of  case,  a  measure  of  political  pru- 
dence or  personal  tenderness  to  prevent  the  bo- 
dily machine  and  the  overlaboured  mind  from 
'Tearing  out,  he  would  be  grateful  for  its  inati- 
luttdn  :  but  to  him  the  day  comes  frauefht  with 
l>enefits  and  blessings  of  a  still  higher  kind.  It 
IS  an  appointment  of  God ;  that  entitles  it  to  his 
reverence ;  iti.^  an  institution  of Hpiritual  mercy; 
it  is  the  stated  season  for  recruiting  his  mental 
vigour ;  for  inspecting  his  accounts  with  his 
Maker  ;  for  taking  a  more  exact  survey  of  the 
state  of  his  heart;  for  examining  into  his  faults ; 
for  enumerating  his  mercies  ;  for  laying  in,  by 
prayer,  fresh  stores  of  faith  and  holiness ;  for 
repairing  what  both  may  have  lost  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  week.  His  heated  passions  have 
leisure  to  cool ;  his  hurried  mind  to  regain  its 
tranquil  tone  ;  his  whole  internal  state  to  be  re- 
gulated ;  his  mistakes  to  be  reviewed  ;  his  tem- 
per to  be  new  set;  his  piety  to  be  braced  up  to 
the  pitch  from  which  it  may  have  been  sunk  in 
the  atmosphere  he  had  been  breathing.  The 
pious  man  of  business  relishes  his  family  society 
and  fireside  enjoyments  with  a  keenness  not 
(itlen  felt  by  others.  If  *  the  harp,  and  the  ta- 
brot,  and  the  tabret,  and  the  viol,*  are  not  always 
heard  in  his  feasts,  he  docs  what  those  who  listen 
to  them  do  not  always  remember  to  do,  for  he 
considers  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  regards 
Jie  o()orations  of  his  hands.*  It  is  not  enough 
!(ir  the  devoted  Christian  that  his  life  is  dcdi- 
•'-ited  to  him  who  gave  it,  his  spirit  is,  as  it  were, 
t  X haled  in  his  service.* 

*  It  19  to  be  rei^tted.  that  the  memben  of  a  learned 
siid  2ionoural»le  profejaioa,  and  whicti  tus  ^coddoed  «o 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

DiffieuUiea  and  adwtntmgea  nf  fibe  C%riatici  is 

the  vorUL 

There  are  two  things  of  which  a  wise  mm 
will  bo  scrupulously  careful,  his  conicienoe  ud 
his  credit    Happily  they  are  mlnooat  insepanble 
concomitants ;  they  are  comfponly  kepi  or  fen 
together ;  the  same  things  which  wound  the  o», 
usually  gives  a  blow  to  the  other  :  yet,  it  mw. 
be  confessed,  that  conacienoe  and  a  mere  worMr 
credit  are  not,  in  all  instances,  allowed  to  v^bnk 
together.    God  and  our  hearts — ^we  speak  of 
hearts  which  are  looked  into  and  ezamiiud— 
always  condemn  us  for  the  same  things— tbiafi 
perhaps,  for  which  we  do  not  euffer  in  the  opi. 
nion  of  the  world  :  the  world,  in  return,  not  mi. 
dom  condemns  us  for  actions,  for  which  we  luvt 
the  approbation  of  God  and  our  conecienoee.   It 
it  right  to  put  the  verdict  of  such  oppoeite  jiidici 
on  an  equality,  nay  to  abide  by  that  which  vili 
be  less  than  nothing  when  his  aentcnoe,  whoK 
favour  is  eternal  life,  shall  be  finally  pronounced? 

Between  a  wounded  conscience  and  a  wooad- 
ed  credit  there  is  the  same  diflfbrence  as  betweea 
a  crime  and  a  calamity.  Of  two  inevitable  erih, 
religion  instructs  us  to  submit  to  that  which  i« 
inferior  and  involuntary.  As  much  aa  repeti- 
tion exceeds  every  worldly  good,  eo  much,  aae 
far  more,  is  conscience  to  be  consulted  beftre 
credit — if  credit  that  can  be  called,  which  is  d(. 
rived  from  the  acclamations  of  a  mob,  whether 
composed  of*  the  great  vulgar  or  the  snalL* 

Yet  are  we  not  perpetually  seeinz,  that  to  m. 
cure  this  worthless  fame,  peace  and  cooseieRos 
are  sacrificed  ?     For  to  what  but  a  miseraklr 

• 

false  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  these  two 
blessings;  what  but  the  preference  of  character 
to  duty — in  support,  too,  of  a  rotten  part  of  it — 
is  it,  that  the  wretched  system  of  duelling  not 
only  maintains  its  ground,  but  is  increasing  with 
a  frightful  rapidity  ?  If  we  have,  perhaps,  never 
heard  of  a  truly  religious  man  enga^  in  a 
ducl,t  it  is  not  that,  with  all  his  caution,  he  is 
not  liable  to  provocations  and  insnlts,  aa  well  u 
other  men  ;  nor  that  he  has  no  quick  sense  of 
injuries,  no  spirit  to  repel  attacks,  and  no  oourage 
to  defend  himself.  He  who  bears  insults  is  niad» 
of  like  passions  with  him  who  revenges  them ; 
his  pride  longs  to  break  out  if  it  dared ;  for  even 
a  good  man,  as  the  prelate  quoted  in  the  Uit 
chapter  observes,  *  has  more  to  do  with  this  one 
viper,  than  with  all  his  other  corruptions.* 

many  exemplary  charactiris  should  appoint  their  eoe- 
MuUntionH  im  9uiiday«.  It  i*  urfctl  in  excuw,  tbat  tbn' 
cniinot  clnph  wiili  any  public  courts  or  ailliDgs  oa  that 
day.  The  loadinjt  men.  by  this  custom,  force  foaMoT 
thoM*  w]i<Mv>  pracTicR  is  lew  vriiibU^hed  into  a  breach  of 
th<^ir  duly,  against  which  llieir  ci>nKienoe«  perhaps  rp- 
volt.  Might  nut  nnc  of  tlx^jfc  two  facrifice«  obviate  Ibe 
ncci>i(i<ity  VI  hich  i<«  plcadttl  in  it#  vindication  ?  Mi|;bt 
thi.>y  iini  either  ni^ci  »uch  a  vnpr^rfluity  of  buMneM  ae 
indiicp»  it— «>r.  if  that  bn  too  miirh  to  expect,  might  ihey 
not  *iiblract  tlm  time  from  tth?ir  social  and  coni-ivial 
honrn  1 

t  Lord  Ilerbrrt  of  Cherbnry,  llif>  firat  of  oar  deistieal 
writt^rs,  and  the  laHt  hrro  of  our  ancient  chivalry,  with 
that  funtasiir  combination  of  devotion  and  gaUantry 
which  charactcrixeil  tlie  pmfeiirion  nf  kai*hth«md,  tells 
UR  in  thf!  incmoir*  of  hif  own  life,  that  he  alhctly  maia- 
tainod  the  relisiou*  observance  nf  the  Babttalb.  eiceiMl 
when  called  out  to  flight  a  duel  for  a  point  of  honour 
,  which  h«  smovmI  to  have  thought  a  paramount  duty. 
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Bat,  unong'  other  cauMS,  hin  lafety  lies  in 
this,  that  he  has  always  endeavoured  to  keep 
c]«mr  of  thoae  initiatory  offences  which  lead  to 
this  catastrophe ;  it  is  because  he  has  been  habi- 
tually j^verned  by  principles  of  a  directly  con- 
lyary  tendency,  and  has  not  the  lesson  of  for- 
beumnoe  to  learn,  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
practise  it :  becaase  ho  has  not  indulged  him- 
self in  those  habits,  and  as  little  as  may  be  in 
thoM  societies  which  lay  a  man  open  to  the  con- 
■eqnenoes  of  which  ungoferncd  appetites  are  tile 
■ouroe :  because  he  has  always  considered  pride 
•ad  pHsioD  as  the  possible  seeds  of  murder ;  an 
iaipnre  j^lance  as  the  first  approacli  to  that  crime 
wuch  18  the  ordinary  source  of  duelling — the 
combined  violation  of  these  two  commandments, 
being  as  closely  connected,  in  practice,  as  is 
their  position  in  the  Decalogue.  It  is  observa- 
ble, that  while  the  shifts  and  strata^ms  to 
which  a  man  is  commonly  driven  by  illicit  con- 
neiiona.  so  often  lead  to  duelling,  yet  that  the 
charge  of  that  crime  itself,  or  of  any  other  equal- 
ly atrocious,  far  more  rarely  provokes  a  chal- 
WDfe,  than  the  charge  of  the  lie,  to  which  the 
crime  has  compelled  him  to  resort  Can  there 
be  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  false  estimate 
of  character  and  virtue,  than  that  the  offence  is 
aol  made  to  consist  in  the  falsehood  itself,  but  in 
the  accusation  of  it. 

The  man  of  mere  worldly  principles  keeps 
himself  in  the  broad  way,  which,  should  events 
oeeur,  and  temptations  arise  to  irritate  him,  may 
at  any  time  lead  to  such  a  termination.  His 
habite  of  life,  his  choice  of  associates,  his  sys 
tematic  resolution  to  re? enge  every  insult,  makes 
hie  common  path  a  path  of  danger.  His  pride 
ie  always  ready  primed :  he  carries  the  inflam. 
mahle  matter  m  his  habit,  and  the  first  sptrk 
may  cause  an  explosion ;  while  the  man  of  prin- 
ciple, in  addition  to  all  the  other  ouards  before 
eniunerated,  wants,  indeed,  but  tins  single  con- 
sideration to  deter  him  from  the  spirit  of  duel- 
ling  ;  that  it  is  the  oct  of  all  others  which  stands 
in  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  that  it  is  a 
itadied,  deliberate,  premeditated  subversion  of 
oaeof  the  most  imperious  duties  cf  Christianity, 
by  making  it  infamous  to  forgive  injuries. 

And  even  if  a  man  be  more  correct  in  his  ha- 
bita,  still  if  the  maxims  of  the  world,  and  not 
thosa  of  Christianity,  govern  him,  he  loses  sight 
of  the  great  principles  which  would  restrain  ex- 
ceeses  u  temper,  as  well  as  in  conduct.  He  first 
loMs  sight  of  these,  perhaps  by  negligence  in 
private  devotion,  possibly  by  a  careless  attend- 
ance on  public  worship.  Thus  freeing  himself 
from  these  observances,  he  loses  sight  of  the 
obligations  of  religion,  and  losing  this  strongest 
*  muxile  of  restramt,*  it  is  the  less  wonder  that 
a  small  provocation  tempts  him  to  offer  bloody 
sacrifices  to  that  fantastic  but  cmel  idol,  worldly 
honour.  It  is  the  less  wonder  that  a  neirlected, 
even  where  there  is  not  a  perverted  prmciple, 
should  end  in  the  mnrder  of  a  friend,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  own  soul ;  for  of  a  merely  con- 
vivial friendship,  a  duel  is  no  very  uncommon 
termination. 

But  to  return. — In  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
lift,  the  good  man  differs  but  little  from  others, 
in  the  keenness  with  which  ho  emiiarks  in  en 
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terprise,  or  in  the  diligence  with  which  he  pro- 
secules  it;  but  he  carries Ti  on  in  another  spi- 
rit ;  he  is  not  less  solicitous  in  the  pursuit,  but 
there  is  less  perturbation  in  his  solicitude  ;  he 
makes  no  undue  sacrifices  to  attain  his  object 
He  seeks  the  divine  blessing,  not  that  he  may 
slacken  his  own  exertions,  but  that  he  may  be 
directed  in  them,  supported  under  them.  San- 
guine, perhaps,  by  nature,  he  yet  takes  into  the 
account  the  probabilities  of  disappointment : 
this,  when  it  occurs,  he  l>ears  as  one,  wh?,  though 
careful  of  the  motive  and  mode  of  his  conduct, 
had  put  the  affair  into  the  hands  of  the  Master 
of  events.  His  failure  does  not  discourage  him 
from  fresh  exertions,  when  occasions  equally 
right  present  themselves.  He  is  grateful  for 
success,  but  not  intoxicated  by  it  Under  defeat 
he  is  resigned,  but  not  desponding.  He  mea- 
sures the  intrinsic  value  of  an  object  by  asking 
his  own  mind,  though  he  tiiinks  so  highly  of  its 
importance  now,  what  he  shall  probably  think 
of  it  when  his  ardour  is  cooled,  and  especially, 
what  he  shall  tliink  of  it  when  all  things  shall 
be  brought  into  judgment  This  question  settled, 
either  moderates  or  augments  the  interest  ho 
takes  in  it. 

Knowing  that  whatever  he  proposes  in  the 
way  of  public  good,  is  liablo  to  be  suspected  of 
imprudence,  or  mistaken  zeal,  he  turns  this  ex- 
posure to  suspicion  to  his  own  advantage.  It 
leads  him  to  examine  his  project  more  accurate- 
ly to  spy  out  its  weak  side,  if  it  have  any  ;  and 
to  anticipate,  by  the  operations  of  a  well  exer* 
cised  judgment,  the  objections  which  his  oppo- 
nents are  likely  to  make.  Foreseeing  the  points 
which  may  create  opposition,  ^e  guards  against 
it,  either  by  altering  his  plan,  if  defective,  or 
preparing  to  defend  it,  if  sound.  One  of  his 
great  difficulties,  and  yet  it  is  his  only  security 
will  be  his  custom  of  referring  all  matters  in  do 
bate, 'to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.*  Tbie 
will  lead  him  constantly  to  oppose  princi|^s  to 
expediency.  Of  this  incommodious  integrrity, 
be  must  abide  the  censure  and  the  consequences. 
He  will  have  no  share  in  the  crooked  arts  and 
intrigues  by  which  some  men  rise  so  fast,  and 
become  so  popolfr.  Ho  will  detest  craft  almost 
as  much  as  fraud,  and  the  pitiful  shifts  of  a  nar- 
row policy,  as  much  as  he  will  love  the  light  and 
open  path  of  truth  and  honesty. — ^He  doth  not 
slacken  in  his  undeviating  strictness,  though  ho 
is  aware,  that  this  is  tho  quality  which  peculiar- 
ly exposes  him  to  misrepresentation.  Exertion, 
struggle,  conflict,  these  are  the  trials  for  which 
he  prepares  himself.  Thankful  for  tranquillity 
when  it  can  be  honestly  obtained,  enjoying  re- 
pose  when  he  has  fairly  earned  it ;  he  yet  knows 
that  this  is  not  the  world  in  which  they  are  to 
be  looked  for  with  any  certainty,  or  enjoyed  with 
any  continuance ;  and  Ibis  conviction  of  its  in- 
stability and  fluctuation  is  one  of  the  many  ar« 
guments  with  which  he  seeks  to  arm  himself 
against  the  fear  of  death. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  the  inferior  success  of  men  of  more 
virtue,  higher  talent,  and  a  better  outset,  than 
others  of  his  acquaintance,  whose  beginning  was 
low,  and  whose  deserts  equivocal,  remind  him 
that  prosperity  is  no  sure  test  of  merit,  and  that 
the  fkfoax  of  heaven  ta  not  to  be  estimated  bv 
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■uceeM-  God,  he  reooUseU,  has  made  no  epe- 
cial  promiee  of  prosperity  to  hie  children.  When 
f  i?en,  it  is  to  bs  esteemed  no  certain  mark  of 
his  approbation;  when  withdrawn,  it  is  oflen 
in  mercy ;  when  withheld,  it  is  because  God  has 
liifrher  designs  for  his  less  prosperous  servants. 
An  to  himself^  the  events  of  every  day  teach 
iiim,  that  he  bad  expected  more  irom  human 
life  than  it  had  to  bestow,  and  that  his  disap- 
pointments arise  not  leas  from  his  own  sanguine 
temper,  than  from  the  deceits  of  that  world 
which  it  had  overrated. 

The  world,  especially,  we  mav  here  remark, 
the  oommercial  world,  particularly  in  these  aw- 
ful  times,  is  calculated  to  teach  forbearance  far 
iTiore  than  sequestrcd  life,  because  men  oflen 
vnfTor  so  severely  in  their  fortune  and  credit  by 
ihe  errors  or  misfortunes  of  others.  If  the  good 
nian  suffer  by  his  own  fault,  he  will  find  a  frdsh 
motive  for  humility ;  if  by  the  fault  of  another, 
for  patience;  if  more  directly  from  the  hand  of 
God,  for  submission.  Whatever  be  the  fluctua- 
tions of  his  fortune,  his  faith  will  gain  stability, 
for  ho  will  discern  an  invisible  hand  directing 
all  events  for  his  ultimate  good.  If  he  ib  placed 
i'l  a  state  of  peculiar  agitation,  God  intends  to 
]<;ad  him  by  it  to  seek  his  rest  where  only  it 
can  be  found.  If  in  a  state  of  singular  diflicuity, 
it  is  to  show  Iiim  his  own  weakness,  and  his 
immpdiate  dependance  on  him,  wlio  gives 
strength  to  the  weak.  This  principle  admitted, 
tvill  furnish  new  motives  to  watchfulness  and 
prayer,  without  any  diminution  of  activity  or 
DpiriL 

His  observations  on  the  gradual  process,  by 
which  the  love  of  money  monopolizes  thoiiearts 
of  others,  teach  him  to  guard  his  own  against 
its  Gncroachments.     He  sees  that  the  Hrst  de- 
signs of  men  ore  commonly  moderate.  Few  take 
iii  at  one  view  all  the  Icnsfth  they  go  afterwards. 
They  look  not  beyond  a  certain  eminence.     On 
this  they  fix  as  the  summit  of  their  deoircs.  But 
Ti'hat  appeared  high  at  a  distance  sinks  when 
approached  ;  is  nothing  when  attained  ; — *  Alps 
Tise  on  Alps;* — a  further  distance  presents  a 
forUier  height ;  this,  they  are  sure,  will  bound 
their  desires  :  this  attaincid,  thef  are  resolved  to 
retire  and  dedicate  their  lives  and  tlieir  riches 
to  the  end  ftir  which,  they  persuade  themselves, 
they  have  been  toiling.     But,  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, the  desire  increases ;  wants  grow  out  of 
riches.   The  moderate  man  is  become  insatiable. 
The  principle  thrives  with  the  attainment  of  its 
object.     Though  hope  is  exchanged  for  {losscs. 
sion,  yet  the  restless  principle  continues  to  work, 
and  will  work  on,  unless  a  higher  principle,  by 
which  he  is  every  day  less  likely  and  less  de- 
sirous to  be  governed,  should  arise  to  check  it 

Srjeiety  being  composed  of  intelligent  human 
beings,  the  wise  man  knoivs  that  something  muy 
be  generally  learned  from  it,  relative  to  tho  hu- 
man character  ;  that  some  benefit  may  be  reap- 
ed, even  if  little  poj>itive  good  appear  in  it ;  and 
more  does  sometimes  appear,  than  wo  are  wil. 
jiog  to  put  to  profit.  Ijcssons  may  be  extracted 
from  the  very  faults  of  men ;  from  the  vehe- 
mence •f  their  passions,  the  mistakes  of  their 
judgment,  the  blindness  of  tlieir  prejudice. 

The   Holy  Scripturee  frequently  make  the 
«uioua  dilifCBee  of  men,  in  the  puraait  of  I 


worldly  advantages,  a  leswm  which  a  better  ou 
would  do  well  to  improfe  apaa  ia  his  higfar 
pursuits.  He  may  find  in  their  industry  a  iliBi 
ard,  though  not  a  model :  the  wIsdcMn  he  learv 
from  this  generation,  ha  will  convert  to  the  per- 
poses  of  the  children  of  light.  The  worhfs  wi« 
man  is  ever  on  the  watch  lor  advencing  hbn 
jects.  If  he  contract  an  acqumintaoce  of  m 
portance,  his  first  llionght  ia,how  be  roeT  miki 
the  most  of  him  ;  the  Christian  ia  equally  eui. 
fukto  turn  the  acqubition  of  a  pioua  fneed  li 
his  own  account,  but  with  a  higher  view. 

The  mind,  on  the  watch  for  iinprovemeot,  wil 
improve  by  the  very  errore  of  othere. — ^Virtai^ 
our  divine  Master  bae  taught  oe,  may  take  aooi 
profitable  lessons  from  vice.  The  activity  of  Ihi 
fraudful  steward  may  stimulate  the  negngert 
Christian.  From  the  peraeveranoe  of  the  at 
lignant  in  tlieir  patient  prosecution  of  revMfty 
ho  may  learn  fortitude  under  dieconragenMDl^ 
and  rcscdution  under  difficulties.  Injuries  may 
teach  him  the  value  of  justice,  may  set  him  e^ 
on  investigating  its  principle,  and  guardiBg 
as^ainst  its  violation.  The  wilincae  of  the  d^ 
signing  may  keep  his  understanding  on  the  abft, 
and  confirm  the  prudence  it  has  excited.  Temp^ 
tations  from  witliout  strengthen  his  powers  ef 
resistanoe ;  his  own  faults  show  him  his  ovi 
weakness,  as  it  is  foreign  aggressiim  whick 
fr>rms  heroes,  and  domestic  oppoeition  whiak 
makes  statesmen. 

His  thirst  for  human  applauae  will  be  abtto^ 
when  he  observes  in  those  around  him,  the  jm- 
expected  attainment  of  popularity  ao  won  At 
lowed  by  its  unmerited  loss.  When  he  beholdi 
the  rapid  transfer  of  power,  it  will  more  thii 
whole  tomes  of  philosophy,  show  him  that  *&• 
vour  is  deceitful.'  He  will  moderate  his  desiiti 
of  great  riches,  when  he  sees  by  what  sacrifiom 
tliey  are  sometimes  obtained,  and  to  what  temfk 
tations  tlie  possession  leads.  He  will  be  ma 
likely  to  repine  that  others  are  reaching  tha 
summit  of  ambition,  whether  they  achieve  it  bv 
talents  which  he  does  not  possess,  or  attain  it 
by  steps  which  he  would  not  chooae  to  climb,or 
maintain  it  by  concessions  which  be  would  not 
care  to  make.  Tlie  pangs  of  party  with  wbi^ 
he  sees  some  of  his  friends  convulsed,  and  the 
turbulent  anxiety  with  which  they  watch  the 
prognostics  of  its  rise  and  full,  keep  him  sober 
without  making  him  indifferent.  He  preserves 
his  temper  wilfi  his  attachmentr.,  and  his  iote- 
grity  with  his  preferences,  because  he  is  halHtOr 
ally  watching  how  he  may  serve  the  stale,  and 
not  how,  by  increasing  her  perplexities,  be  may 
advance  himself. 

The  use  he  thus  makes  of  the  world  will  not 
carry  him  to  the  Icngtli  of  entangling  hioiseir 
in  its  snares.  Though  he  maintains  a  necemaiy 
intercourse  with  men  of  opposite  character,  be 
will  not  push  that  intercourse  further  than  occa- 
sion requires.  He  will  transact  business  with 
them  with  frankness  and  civility,  but  be  wiD 
not  follow  tliem  to  any  objectionable  lengtha 
He  is  aware,  that  though  a  wise  man  will  never 
chooso  an  infected  atmosphere,  yet  *  He  wbb 
fixes  our  lot  in  life'  will  protect  him  in  it  in  the 
way  of  duty,  and  will  furnish  an  antidote  to  the 
contagion.  A  courageous  piety  douhlea  iti  eai^ 
tion  when  oxpoeed  to  an  impure  air,  but  a  pra 
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will  oever  vcxunUrily  plunnfe  into  it 
■er  fiirj^et,  that  if  tho  corroptiont  of 
ire  w  dangerooB,  they  arc  rendered 
B  of  oar  own  heartii,  nincc  we  carry 
a  conatitution  disponed  to  infection. 
Christian  will  make  a  conscience  of 
ippear,  that  he  differs  in  very  import- 
fh)m  many  of  those  with  whom  busi. 
ciety  brings  them  into  contact ;  lest, 
ility  and  kindness  of  his  general  be- 
ley  should  be  led  into  an  error  as  to 
pies.  For  worldly  men,  having  been 
d  to  connect  narrowness,  reserve,  and 
.h  serious  piety,  they  might  infer  fVom 
it  deportment  and  Irank  address,  that 
des  were  as  lax  as  his  manners  are 
i 

therefore,  be  careful,  not  unneccssa- 
mate  them  by  any  thing  forbidding 
erior;  he  will  cheerfully  fall  in  with 
if  theirs  consistent  with  his  own  prin- 
d  more  especially,  should  it  be  any 
tevolence  and  general  utility,  and  one 
lising  than  his  own,  he  will  never  fee] 
to  promote  it,  through  the  mean  fear 
ring  tho  popularity  of  the  measure  to 
STet  he  acts,  nevertheless,  as  knowing 
0  humility  in  a  man*s  taking  a  false 
f  his  own  understanding,  and  there- 
not  give  us  his  independence  of  mind, 
luperioritv  of  the  scheme  of  the  other 
irry  conviction  to  his  judgment  He 
RJear  hi«  motive,  and,  next,  his  pru- 
he  measure,  and  then  be  as  prompt  in 
Lhose  who  rush  into  it  without  dclibe- 
irinciple. 

ps  hie  ultimate  end  in  view,  even  in 
ordinary  concerns,  and  on  occasions 
others  may  not  seem  lik^y  to  pro- 
Hc  knows  that  good  breeding  will 
incy  to  good  sense ;  that  goui  sense 
t  to  virtue,  and  even  helps  to  strip  re- 
ts tendency  to  displease. — By  his  ex- 
performing  the  common  duties  of  life 
irately  than  other  men,  he  may  lead 
ok  from  the  action  up  to  the  principle 
•duced  it ;  and  when  they  see  the  ad- 
irising  from  such  carefulness  of  con- 
may  be  induced  to  examine  into  the 
md  from  inquiring  to  adopting  is  not 
«mote  step.  He  may  thus  lead  them 
isensiblo  imitation,  without  the  vain 
ssenting  himself  as  a  model ;  Ibr  he 
sm  to  admire,  not  him,  but  the  source 
h  he  draws  both  what  he  believes  and 

■ 

e  suggests  hints  for  their  benefit,  he  is 
ly  should  think  the  suggestion  their 

they  owe  it  to  reflection,  and  not  to 
u  Like  the  great  Athenian  philoso- 
308  not  so  much  aim  to  teach  wisdom 
a  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  finding  it 
smselves.  His  piety  does  not  lessen 
ity,  even  towards  those,  who  are  ob- 
Bcient  in  some  points,  which  he  deems 
iportsnce.  If  tliey  are  asefUl  members 
at  body  of  society,  he  is  the  first  to 

their  activity,  to  acknowledge  their 
lalitics,  to  do  justice  to  their  speeches 
rs,  whilo  they  are  disconnected  with 


dangerous  or  doubtful  objects.  On  general  iub- 
jects  be  never  labours  to  discredit  their  opinions, 
unless  they  obviously  stand  in  the  way  of  some- 
thing of  more  worth.  But  all  these  chcerfUlly 
allowed  merits  will  never  make  him  Inee  sight 
of  any  grand  deficiency  in  the  principle,  of  any 
thing  erroneous  in  the  tendency. 

Of  his  own  religion  he  neither  makes  a  pa 
rade  nor  a  secret ;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  to  avow 
his  sentiments,  prevents  mistakes,  saves  troubfe, 
obviates  conjectures,  and  maintains  independ- 
ence. He  acknowledges  them  with  modesty, 
and  defbnds  them  with  firmness.  On  other  oc- 
casions, instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  a  close 
and  sullen  reserve,  because  others  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  the  great  cause  which  lies  nearest 
his  heart,  ha  is  glad  that  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  has  so  multiplied  the  points  at 
which  well-educated  men  can  have  access  to 
the  minds  of  each  other;  points  at  which  im- 
provements in  taste  and  science  may  be  recipro- 
cally communicated,  the  tone  of  conversation 
raised,  and  society  rendered  considerably  use- 
ful, and  sometimes  in  a  high  degree  profitable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  his  own 
spirit,  and  the  intimations  of  an  enlightened 
conscience,  yet  he  carries  about  with  him  such 
a  modest  sense  of  his  own  liablencfs  to  what  is 
wrong,  as  keeps  up  in  his  mind  the  idea  that 
tho  error  may  possibly  be  on  his  side.  This 
feeling,  though  it  never  makes  him  adopt 
through  weakness  the  opinion  of  another,  makes 
him  always  humble  in  the  defence  of  his  own. 
Ho  opposes  what  is  obviously  bad  with  an  earn- 
est but  sober  zeal,  a  fervid  but  unboisterous 
warmth,  a  vigorous  but  calm  perseverance. 

He  will  not  hunt  for  popularity ;  he  knows 
that  this  is  one  of  the  common  dangers  from 
which  even  good  men  arc  not  exempt ;  for  after 
all,  the  mere  good  men  of  the  world  do  not  mo- 
nopolize all  credit  Highly  principled  and  pious 
men  form  a  powerful  and  increasing  minority, 
which,  by  concord,  firmness,  and  prudence, 
oflcn  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure.  When 
viewed  collectively, 

*  Brifbt  as  a  BOD  the  sacred  city  chines 

Elach  individual,  however,  according  as  he  con- 
tributes or  may  fancy  he  contributes  to  the 
brii;htness,  is  in  dan(;er  of  priding  himself  on 
the  general  effect  And  many  a  weak  or  de- 
signing  man,  placing  himself  under  the  broad 
shelter  of  what  he  delights  to  call  therHiginit 
Vforfd^  limits  his  zeal  to  the  credit  of  being  ac- 
counted a  member,  instead  of  extending  it  to 
the  arduous  duties  it  imposes,  and  while  he  su- 
perciliously decries  many  a  worthy  persMi, 
who  without  the  pretension,  performs  the  func- 
tions, he  is  as  full  of  the  world  as  the  world  is 
of  itself.  Popularity  thus  soaj;ht  after  and  ob- 
tained,  whether  within  or  without  the  pale,  even 
of  a  religious  community,  is  of  a  dangeroua  ten- 
dency, and  a  truly  Christian  mind  will  alike 
tremble  to  bestow  or  receive  the  praise. 

But  if  the  Christian  character  wc  have  been 
faintly  attempting  to  sketch,  possesses  a  com- 
manding station,  either  in  fortune,  rank,  or  ta- 
lent, especially  if  he  combine  t)iem ;  bis  charae- 
ter  witiwat  any  assumption  of  hu  own,  witkMl 
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any  affectation  of  superiority,  will,  by  ita  own 
weight,  its  own  attractbn,  above  all,  by  ita  con- 
siiatcncy,  be  a  aort  of  rallying  point,  round  which 
the  well  diBpoaed,  the  timid,  and  the  young,  will 
reaort  to  obtain  a  sanction,  and  to  fortify  their 
principles.  For,  if  it  ia  not  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciple, there  is  yet  much  more  piety  in  the  world, 
than  the  pious  themselves  are  willing  to  allow. 
If  BO  strange  a  phrase  may  be  allowed,  we 
should  almost  suspect  that,  in  a  certain  dass, 
there  is  more  good  hypocrisy  than  bod;  more 
who  conceal  their  piety,  than  who  make  a  dis. 
play  of  it.  Many,  who  are  secretly  and  sin- 
cerly  religious,  want  courage  to  avow  their  sen- 
timents, want  resolution  to  act  up  to  them, 
either  because  the  popular  tide  runs  another 
way,  or  because  they  dread  the  imputation  of 
singularity,  and  arc  afraid  of  raising  a  porten- 
tous cry  against  themselves. 

Tlie  good  man  respects  the  world's  opinion, 
without  making  it  Uie  leading  motive  of  his 
conduct.  He  never  provokes  hostility  by  any 
arrogant  intimation  Uiat  he  docs  not  care 
what  people  think  of  him,  a  conduct  not  more 
offensive  to  others,  than  indicative  of  a  sclf- 
Bufiicient  spirit  He  is  careful  to  avoid  a  par- 
ticular cut.  Ho  will  not  be  pointed  at  for  any 
trifling  peculiarity.  He  fences  in,  not  only  hiB 
ordinary,  but  his  best  actions,  with  prudence, 
well  knowing  how  mucii  the  manner  may  ex- 
pose tlie  matter  to  misrepresentation.  He  docs 
this  not  merely  for  his  own  credit,  but  because, 
to  a  certain  decree,  with  his  reputation  are  in- 
volved the  good  of  others  and  the  honour  of 
religion.  He  endeavours,  as  far  as  he  can 
honestly  do  it,  to  remove  prejudices,  which  an 
imprudent  piety  rather  glories  in  augmenting, 
and  thus  widens  the  separation  between  the  two 
claBses  of  characters.  Whereas,  that  which  is 
intrinsically  good  should  be  always  outwardly 
amiable.  He,  therefore,  will  not  make  his  de- 
parture from  the  order  which  general  usage  has 
established,  observable  in  any  of  the  harmless 
and  accredited  modes  of  life.  He  will  not 
voluntarily  augment  that  wonder  which  his  de- 
parture from  the  less  innocent  fashions  of  the 
world  must  excite.  The  wonder  will  bo  suffi- 
ciently great,  why,  in  stronger  cases,  ho  should 
subject  himself  to  a  discipline  different  from 
theirs,  and  they  will  usk  where  is  the  use  of 
aiming  to  be  better  than  tliose  whom  they  call 
good? 

By  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  he  per- 
forms and  receives  all  acts  of  kindness,  he  gives 
the  best  answer  to  Lord  Shaflsbury*B  character 
of  Christianity,  *  that  it  is  so  taken  up  with  the 
care  of  our  future  happiness,  as  to  throw  away 
all  the  present :'  a  sneer  which  is  al*out  as  true 
aa  the  other  sarcasms  of  this  eloquent  but  super- 
ficial reasuner ;  for  if  religion  does  call  for  some 
sacrifices  of  pleasure  and  of  profit,  yet  every 
part  of  its  practice  increases  our  real  happiness, 
by  the  augmentation  of  our  own  virtue,  as  nmch 
as  it  advauces  that  of  others ;  by  its  promotion 
of  kindness,  beneficence,  good  will,  and  good 
order. 

He  not  only  refuses  his  time  and  his  example 
to  Bcenet  of  luxury  and  dissijNition ;  his  supcr- 
fluoaa  wealth  has  also  a  higher  destination  ;  ho 
isuBt  not  howeTer,  be  expected  to  aim  at  a  pri. 


mitive  frugality,  many  of  the  BaperfloitiM  of 
life  having  in  some  measare,  become  daiiBd 
among  its  neceasariea.     The  apirit  of  a  Ckrk. 
tian  can  never  be  a  penurious  apirit    His  ha- 
bitB  of  living  will  be  proportioned  to  hiB  rank 
and  fortune,  taking,  however,  the  average  ci^ 
])enditure  of  many  of  the  more  diacreet    He 
will  never,  even  on  religious  grounds,  by  the 
example  of  parsimony,  turniali  the  sordid  with 
a  pretence  for  accumulation. 

He  has  anotlier  powerful  motive  for  avoidiar 
extravagance.  He  knows  that  a  well  reguIalM 
economy  is  the  only  infallible  soarce  of  inde. 
pendenco.  He  will  not  therefore,  lavish  in  idle 
splendour  a  fbitune,  that  he  may  be  driven  to 
recruit  by  sacrifices,  which  by  robbing  him  of 
his  freedom,  will  diminish  hia  virtue.  He  thinks 
that  what  Tacitus  has  said  of  a  public  exche. 
quer  is  not  lesstrueof  a  private  parse,  that  whit 
is  exhausted  by  profligacy,  must  be  repaid  by 
rapacity.  This  incommodious  rcctitode  wifl 
expose  him  to  the  dislike  of  less  correct  men; 
for,  af\er  all  that  has  been  ur^^d  against  tin 
adoption  of  religious  doctrines,  it  is  not  so  muck 
the  strictness  of  opinion,  as  of  practice,  which 
renders  a  man  obnoxious. 

He  may  be  of  any  religion  ho  pleases,  pro. 
vided  he  will  live  like  those  who  have  none.  If 
ho  be  convivial  and  accommodating,  they  win 
not  care  if  he  worship  Brama  and  Vceahiioo 
though  they  would  not  perhaps  forgive  his  pro- 
fessing the  Hindoo  faith,  if  it  involved  the  necei- 
sity  of  their  dining  with  him  upon  rice;  oor 
would  he  be  pardoned  for  embracing  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Arabian  Prophet  while  the  Koru 
continues  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wine. 

Though  pleasure  is  not  tho  leading  object  of 
his  pursuit,  he  yet  finds  more  than  those,  who 
spend  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  nothing  else.  Ho 
finds  Uic  range  of  innocent  and  elegant  enjoy- 
ment sufficiently  ample  and  attractive,  without 
being  driven  for  a  resource,  to  the  diaqualifying 
grossnoss  of  sensuality  or  the  relaxing  allure- 
ments of  dissipation.  The  fine  arts,  in  all  their 
lovely  and  engaging  forms  of  beauty,  the  ever 
new  delights  of  literature,  wlietlier  wooed  in  its 
lighter  graces,  or  sought  in  ita  more  substan- 
tial attractions,  the  exchange 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, 

shed  sweet,  and  varied,  and  exhaustlcss  charms 
on  his  leisure  hours,  and  send  him  back  with 
renewed  freshness,  added  vigour,  and  increased 
animation  to  his  necessary  omplojrmenta. 

Though  the  strictly  pious  man  is  more  ex- 
posed to  temptation  in  the  world  than  in  retire- 
ment, yet  he  finds  in  it  reasons  which  stimulate 
him  to  more  circumspection.  He  is  aware  that 
he  lies  more  open  to  observation,  and  of  course 
to  censure.  As  he  is  more  observed  by  others, 
he  more  carefully  observes  himself.  He  watches 
his  own  faults  witli  the  same  vigilance  with 
which  worldly  men  watch  the  faults  of  others, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  that  he  may  turn  them 
to  his  own  profit ;  the  more  he  is  aurroundrd 
with  temptations,  tho  nioro  he  is  driven  to  feel 
his  want  of  divine  protection.  If  his  talenta  or 
exertions  are  flattered,  he  flies  more  earneatly 
to  hiM  direction,  *  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
and  perfect  gift'    We  ioDeal  to  the  pious  rea- 
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der,  whether  he  doei  not  frequently  foel  more 
circumspect  and  lesii  confident  in  nociety  from 
which  he  lears  deterioration,  than  in  that  on 
which  he  depends  for  improvement ;  whether  he 
4loe«  not  feel  a  sort  of  perilous  security  in  com- 
nny,  in  which  an  expansion  of  heart  lessons 
hie  aelf-distrust ;  and  whether  he  has  never,  by 
feanin^  on  the  friend,  looked  less  to  Him  *  with. 
out  whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy. 

If  in  debate  he  is  KometinieH  accused  of  show- 
ing too  much  warmth  in  defence  of  reli&rion, 
while  its  opponent,  by  his  superior  calmness, 
establuhes  his  own  character  for  moderation 
■od  good  temper,  it  is  because  it  costs  the  latter' 
little  to  manifest  a  coolnrss  which  is  the  natural 
effect  of  indifference. — The  man  who  plays  for 
nothing  needs  not  be  niovrd  whatever  turn  the 
punn  may  take  ;  while  he,  whose  dearest  in- 
teroiite  arc  at  stake,  will  not  easily  hide  the 
ernotion  which  he  cannot  but  feel.  When  king 
'Soloman  decreed,  as  a  test  of  affectton,  that  the 
living  child  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  the  pretend- 
ed mother  calmly  submitted  to  the  decision. — 
She  had  nothing  to  lose.  Her  hope  was  dead. 
She  would  enjoy  seeing  her  competitor  reduced 
to  her  own  desolate  stale ;  while  the  real  mo- 
ther, who  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  object  to  be 
■urifioed,  wax  tortured  at  tlio  proposal.  The 
fenuincness  of  the  feeling  betrayed  tlie  reality 
of  the  relation. 

The  Christian,  circumstanced  as  we  have  do- 
ecribed  him,  hardly  dares  wish  for  an  uninter- 
rnpted  imooth  and  prosperous  course ;  for, 
though  he  endeavour d  to  sit  loose  to  the  world, 
every  wvere  disappointment  or  privation  makes 
him  Ael  that  he  still  clings  too  fondly  for  it ; 
every  trial  and  every  loss,  therefore,  make  him 
relax  aomething  of  the  firmness  of  his  grasp. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect,  you  will 
perhaps  ask  J  Ask  himself.  With  deep  and 
sincere  self-abasement  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more  fail- 
inge  than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to  him,  but 
he  will  own  what  they  do  not  always  charge  him 
with — sins.  Ho  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
natural  difference  between  himself  and  his  cen- 
rarer,  but  that,  through  divine  grace,  the  one 
prays  and  struggles  against  those  corruptions,  the 
very  existence  of  which  the  other  does  not  sus- 
epects 

The  peace  of  the  confirmed  Christian  lies  not 
at  the  mercy  of  events.  As  on  the  agitated 
ocean,  storms  and  tempests  never  divert  the 
fiuthful  needle  from  its  invariable  object,  so  the 
distractions  of  the  world  shake  not  his  confi. 
dence  in  Him  who  governs  it  He  remembers 
that  these  winds  and  waves  are  still  bearing 
him  onward  to  his  haven,  while  on  the  stormy 
passage,  they  enable  him  to  exhibit  a  trying 
but  a  constant  evidence  that  God  may  be  hon- 
oured in  all,  even  in  the  most  unpromising 
situations.  Even  in  the  worst  condition,  a  real 
Christian  is  sure  of  the  presence  of  his  Maker, 
not  only  of  his  essential  presence,  whicli  he  has 
in  common  with  all,  but  the  presence  of  his 
grace ;  not  only  the  sense  of  his  being,  but 
the  support  of  his  promise.  God  never  appoints 
hu  servants  to  a  difficult  station,  but  be  gives 
them  the  assurance  of  sssistsnce  in  it,  and  of 
support  under  it    The  solemn  injunction,  *  Be 


strong  and  work,*  thrice  repeated  by  the  pro- 
phet,  to  reprove  the  dilatory  builders  of  the  se- 
cond temple,  was  efftictually  enforced  by  the 
animating  promise  which  followed  it ;  /  wilt  be 
ttilk  you.  When  tiic  disciples  were  sent  forth 
by  their  divine  Master  to  the  grandest,  but  most 
perilous  task,  to  which  embansadors  were  ever 
appointed,  they  must  have  sunk  under  the  con- 
flicts which  awaited,  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened, and  the  deaths  which  met  them  ;  but  the 
single  promise  /  will  be  with  yov,  was  to  them 
strength,  and  light,  and  life.  The  Christian 
militant,  though  called  to  a  milder  warfare,  has 
tlie  same  reiterated  assnrancc ;  /  will  be  with 
you  always  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

CanJidui, 

Candidus  is  a  genuine  son  of  the  Reforma- 
tion but  being  a  layman,  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  define  his  faith  so  constantly  as 
some  others  do,  by  an  incessant  reference  to 
the  Liturgy,  Article!,  and  Homilies;  though 
this  reference  would  accurately  express  his  sen- 
timents :  but,  ho  observes,  that  it  is  become  a 
kind  of  party  standard  equally  erected  by  each 
side  in  intended  opposition  to  the  other,  so  that 
the  equivocal  ensign  would  not  determine  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  gives,  however,  the 
most  indisputable  proof  of  his  zeal  for  these 
formularies,  by  the  invariable  conformity  of 
his  life  and  language  to  their  principles. 

From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  church  which 
fostered  him,  Candidus  was  once  in  no  little 
danger  of  becoming  a  vehement  party-man  ;  he 
was,  however,  cured  by  a  certain  reluctance  he 
found  in  his  heart  to  undertake  to  hate  half  the 
world,  which  he  found  must  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence.— Observation  soon  taught  him,  that 
Christians  would  be  far  more  likely  to  escape 
the  attack  of  unbelievers,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  agree  among  themselves ;  but  he  saw 
with  regret,  that  religion,  instead  of^  being  con- 
sidered as  a  common  cause,  was  split  into  fac- 
tions, so  that  the  general  interest  was  neglect- 
ed, not  to  say,  in  some  instances,  nearly  be- 
trayed. And  while  the  liege  subjects  of  lh«* 
same  sovereign  are  carrying  on  civil  war  for 
petty  objects  and  inconsiderable  spots  of  ground, 
that  strength,  wiiich  should  have  been  concen- 
traled  for  tiie  general  defence,  is  spent  in  mu- 
tual skirmishes,  and  mischievous  though  unim- 
portant hostilities;  and  that  veneration  of  cours<> 
forfeited,  with  which  even  the  acknowledged 
enemy  would  have  been  compelled  to  behold  ai: 
united  Church. 

Candidus  is,  however,  firm  in  his  attachmentb 
though  not  exacting  in  his  requisitions ;  catho 
lie,  but  not  latitudmarian ;  tolerant,  not  from 
indifference,  but  principle.  He  contemplates, 
with  admiration,  the  venerable  fabric  under 
wliose  shelter  he  is  protected.  He  adheres  to  it, 
not  so  much  from  habit  as  affection.  His  ad- 
herence  is  the  effect  of  conviction,  otherwise 
his  tenacity  might  be  prejndice.  It  is  founded 
in  education,  strengthened  by  reflection,  and 
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oonfinnod  by  experience.  But  though  he  con- 
tamplates  our  eccleBiaatical  institutiouB  with  fili* 
al  revereace  bimfwlf,  he  allowa  for  the  efSiscl  of 
education,  habit  and  conscience  in  others,  who 
do  not  view  them  with  his  cyea.  He  is  aorry 
Sot  thoae  who  refuoe  to  enter  into  her  port»l ;  he 
ie  more  sorry  for  thoae  who  depart  out  of  it,  but 
far  more  concerned  is  he,  for  those  who  remain 
within  her  pale,  with  a  temper  hostile  to  her  in- 
lareatfl,  witli  principles  foreign  to  her  genius, 
with  a  conduct  unsanctificd  by  her  spirit 

Like  a  true  lover,  he  delights  not  to  expatiate 
on  any  imperfection  she  may  have ;  but  he  will 
not,  like  an  absurd  lover,  insist  on  any  imper- 
fection as  an  excellence.  Persuaded  that  a  mole 
Of  a  pimple  is  no  material  diminution  of  beauty, 
he  will  no  more  magnify  thorn  into  a  deformity 
than  he  will  deny  their  existence.  His  mind  is 
so  occupied  with  essential  points,  and  so  satisfied 
with  their  substantial  worth,  tliat  he  relinquishes 
whatever  is  of  no  vital  importance  to  those  mi- 
crosoopic  eyes,  which,  being  able  to  take  in  only 
the  diminutive,  value  themselves  on  the  detec- 
tion of  specks,  as  a  discovery  of  their  own,  though 
keener  eyes  had  discovered  them  long  before, 
bat  slighted  them  as  insignificant*  Satisfied 
that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  churches  which  ex- 
ist, he  never  troubles  himself  to  inquire  if  it  is 
the  best  that  is  possible.     In  the  church  of  En- 


gland he  ia  contented  with  excellence,  and  is  sa- 
tisfied to  wait  for  perfection  till  he  is  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Church  triumphant 

Candidus  made  early  the  discovery  of  a  secret 
which  Charles  the  Fifth  did  not  discover,  till  by 
his  ignorance  of  it,  he  had  thinned  the  human 
race — the  incurable  diversity  of  human  upini- 
ons.  This  irremediable  difference  he  turned  to 
its  only  practical  purpose,  not  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  convince  others,  but  the  less  hopeless 
aim  of  improving  his  own  forbearance.  Ho  even 
doubted  whother  this  disagreement,  though  a 
misfortune  in  tlio  aggregate,  was  not  even  mom 
calculated  to  promote  individual  piety,  than  an 
uniformity  which  would  not  have  called  this 
feeling  into  exercise. 

The  more  he  examines  Scripture  (and  he  is 
habitually  examining  it,)  the  more  he  is  per- 
suaded that  the  principles  of  his  church  arc 
identically  n  ith  the  word  of  God  ;  while  he  is 
enabled,  by  the  same  examination,  in  drink  more 
deeply  into  that  spirit  of  love,  which  warms  his 
heart  with  kindness  towards  every  conRcientious 
Christian,  who  nn  some  points  thinks  difTorently. 
His  attachment  is  definite,  but  his  charity  knows 
no  limits. 

He  observes  (hat  the  loudest  clamour  for  the 
Establishment  is  not  always  raised  by  tho  most 
pious,  nor  tJic  most  affectionate  of  her  diHcipIcs ; 
lie  therofuro  docs  not  rejoice  when  ho  sees  hor 
honoured  name  hoisted  as  a  political  signal  by 
those,  who  arc  careless  of  her  spiritual  prospo. 
rity;  and  he  sometimes  find;)  no  inconsiderable 
difference  between  those  who  toast  her,  and 
those  who  study  to  promote  her  best  interests  ; 
tlioucrh  the  former  obtain  Uie  rop'utotion,  which 
*.ho  others  arc  only  solicitous  to  deserve.  He 
evinces  nis  own  affection  by  his  zeal  in  defend- 
ing her  cause  when  attacked,  by  his  prudence  in 
never  caueelessly  provoking  the  attack.  Anxi- 
ous that  the  walla  of  the  aacred  temfJe  ahoiild 


be  impregnable,  he  isatill  more  anxioai  that  ibe 
fires  of  her  altars  should  burn  with  undecajii^ 
brightness;  and  that  while  her  guardians  an 
properly  watching  over  the  eecaritj  of  the  om, 
the  flame  of  the  other  be  not  eztinguiahed.  He 
gives  the  most  unequivocal  proof  that  he  atteadi 
wthfully  to  her  doctrines,  by  never  aeparatiiii 
them  from  her  precepts,  whife  he  endeavoon  io 
incorporate  both  into  bit  practice;  aifeni^ 
them  hy  his  example,  reconamendinip  tbea  ia 
his  writmgs,  and  Ulostrating  them  in  hit  ood. 
versation. 

If  ho  produce  little  sensation  amonf  the  m. 
temperate,  whoexhibit  their  fidelity  to  the  eborek 
by  always  representing  her  as  on  the  very  verge 
of  destruction  ;  yet  he  would,  were  the  dai^ 
present,  go  greater  lengths  in  her  defence  tma 
some  of  her  more  declamatory  champions;  osy 
lie  does  more  now  to  avert  her  ruin,  and  tber 
who  seem  to  make  her  safety  depend  on  thtir 
clamour.  If  ho  is  not  perpetually  prediclifl| 
open  war,  he  is  watchful  against  the  hollow  «. 
curity  of  a  false  peace.  The  moat  difficult  bit 
not  the  least  important  part  of  hu  care,  is  Mt 
more  to  vindicate  her  against  avowed  eneniii% 
than  against  friends  at  onoe  vociferous  ni 
supine. 

Candidus,  though  a  good  lover,  ia  a  bad  hater, 
and  it  is  (his  defect  of  hatred,  which  with  a  cer- 
tain class,  brings  his  love  into  suapicion.  flb 
has  observed  some  who  evince  their  attaehvent 
by  their  virulence  against  what  they  diaappcoie^ 
rather  than  by  cultivating,  in  support  of  what  ii 
right,  that  spirit  which  la  *  first  pure,  then  pea» 
able,*  and  which,  if  it  bo  not  peaceable,  h  not 
pure. — These  are  more  remarkable  fyr  their 
dread  of  external  evils,  than  their  solicitada  fir 
the  promotion  of  internal  piety.  Their  religim 
consists  rather  in  repulsion  than  attraction.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed,  ttiat  Gendi- 
dus  has  none  of  that  pliancy  which,  in  this  re- 
laxed age,  obtains  in  a  different  quarter,  the 
praise  of  liberality  from  those  who,  thinkiogooe 
religion  about  as  good  as  another,  are  of  ooBrse 
tolerant  of  any,  because  Indifferent  to  all. 

He  has  learned  from  the  errors  of  two  oppo- 
site parties,  that  fanaticism  teaches  men  to  de- 
spise rftligion,  and  bigotry  to  hate  it  He  knows 
that  his  candour  is  esteemed  laxity  by  the  pre- 
judiced, and  his  firmness  intolerance  by  the  ir- 
religious. There  is,  however,  no  ambiguity  in 
his  moderation  ;  and  he  never,  for  the  sake  of 
popularity  with  either  party,  leaves  it  doubtful 
on  what  ground  he  takes  his  stand.  Nor  does 
Ike  ever  renounce  a  riofht  principle,  because  one 
party  abuses  it,  or  another  denies  its  existence ; 
and  while  he  deprecates  the  assumption  of  numct 
by  impostors,  it  docs  not  alter  his  opinion  of  the 
things  thny  originally  signified  ;  for  instance,  ha 
does  not  think  patriotism  is  a  romance,  nor  die- 
in  terestedness  a  chimera,  nor  fervent  piety  a 
delusion,  nor  charity  unorthodox ;  nor  a  sain* 
necessarily  a  hypocrite. 

Ho  observes  among  his  acquaintance,  that 
there  arc  some  who  sedulously  endeavour  to  fix 
the  brand  of  fanaticism  on  certain  doctrines, 
which  both  the  Bible  and  tho  Church  not  only 
recognize,  but  consider  as  fundamental,  aa  the 
key- stone  of  the  sacred  arch  mi  the  atrength  of 
which  our  whole  raperttrnetore  rcets.    Tbasa 
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AKtruiM,  while  tiiey  eject  them  from  their  own 
•reed,  they  confound,  in  the  creed  of  iitbera, 
with  eerteia  dengeroue  opinions  with  which 
they  ere  by  no  iiieaM  neceemrily  connected, 
ChDU|rh  they  nnifernily  cliarKO  thoai!  who  adopt 
the  one  el«H  with  invariably  inaintaininf;  the 
oilier.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  pernoim  no  charged 
dMvow  the  opinionn  ;  it  ia  to  no  purpoM  that 
they  only  denira  to  be  allowed  lo  know  what  they 
Hold,  and  what  thoy  reject. 

CandiduM,  however,  undaunted  by  clamour, 
•Dd  unmoved  by  insinuation,  tenaciously  main- 
tuna  the  doctrine  of  human  apo«tacy,  of  salva- 
tion by  iprsice  through  faith,  and  of  the  inlluenco 
if  the  Holy  Spirit  in  renovating  tlio  heart.  In 
her  avowal  of  man*a  corruption,  he  inaihta  tiiat  the 
ohurch  of  England  is  moat  oinphatical.  *  Road,* 
jeid  he  one  day,  in  earnest  converHation  with 
•ne  whom  he  could  scarcely  consider  but  as  a 
nrtnel  Socinian  within  the  pale  ofUio  Kstablish- 
■ml,  *  read  the  pointed  and  explicit  confesRion 
with  which  her  service  opens.* — lie  holds  the 
MDie  language  with  some  others  to  whom  the 
Church  is  a  higher  anthority  than  the  Bible,  in 
Nferd  to  a  subject  next  in  connexbn  with  tiiat 
•f  hunnan  weakness,  namely,  tho  agency  of  tiie 
Divine  Spirit ;  he  remarks  that  both  these  doc- 
Irince  are  recognized  in  every  prayer  and  in 
•wery  office ;  that  they  arc  especially  acknow- 
ledged in  the  CoUeeU^  those  brief  but  beautiful 
~  ~  of  devotion,  which,  for  strength  of  ex- 
•,  condensation  of  the  sense,  and  neat- 
tof  eompoeition,  not  only  surpass  every  thing 
the  age  in  which  thoy  wore  composed,  but  re- 

lin  ■nrivallud  in  the  similar  addresses  of  our 
own  liflM,  whose  best  praise  it  is,  that,  in  this 
period  of  fine  writing,  our  petitionary  forms  are 
■eooonted  more  or  less  excellent,  as  they  ap. 
pnieoh  nearer,  or  recede  farther  from,  those  mo- 
deb.  Read  their  self-abasing  acknowledgments 
^  Thou,  God,  who  seest  that  wo  put  not  our 
tniBt  in  any  thing  that  we  do* — *  O  God,  foras- 
mneh  ae  without  TIums  we  are  not  able  to  please 
Thee' — ^  Because  the  frailty  of  m-in  without 
Thee  cannot  but  fall* — *  Grant  that  wo,  who  can- 
not du  any  thing  tliat  is  good  without  Thee, 
DMy,  by  Thee,  be  enabled  to  live  according  to 
thy  will* — ^Clcunra  tho  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  holy  Spirit* — '  Be- 
eeoie,  through  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  na- 
tare,  we  can  do  no  good  thing  without  Thee, 
grant  ua  the  help  of  Thy  grace.* 

Bat  there  would  bo  no  end  of  enumeration. 
The  same  doctrinca  run  through,  and  aro  incor- 
porated wirh,  the  whole  Liturgy.  To  get  rid 
oTlfaem,  mere  omissions  would  bo  a1logt:thcr  in- 
iufficient,  wc  must  tear  up  the  whole  web,  we 
moat  weave  another,  we  muwt  weave  it  too  with 
■ew  materials ;  for  the  old  threads  would  retain 
the  culour  of  the  old  doctrines,  and  communicate 
the  original  character  to  the  new  piece ;  it  is 
not  only  the  old  form  that  must  bo  new  cast, 
but  new  principles  ihst  niunt  be  infused,  a  new 
train  of  sentimonts  that  must  be  adopted,  in 
ahnrt  a  new  religi-m  that  must  be  substituted. 

Candid  us  olmorvnn,  that  it  is  a  proof  hi)w  dif- 
ierent  the  views  ui  some  of  our  contemporaries 
are  on  this  subject  from  those  of  the  primitive 
ohoreh,  that  while,  with  some  of  the  former,  di- 
vine iafliMooe  ie  a  theme  of  deriaioo  rather  than 


of  reverence ;  in  the  other,  whatever  was  puro 
and  holy,  was  ascribed  to  its  operation.  At  the 
same  Lime,  being  a  diligent  reader  of  eccleaias- 
ticai  history,  as  well  as  an  sccnrate  observer  of 
what  passes  before  his  eyes,  he  is  aware  what 
abuses  have  been  and  are  still  practised,  and 
what  deceits  carried  on,  under  pretence  of  bcing* 
iht  work  of  the  Spirit,  Tho  importance  of  the 
doctrine  accounts  for  the  imitations  and  coun- 
terfeits tu  which  it  is  exposed ;  and  ho  knows 
that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  always  pernicious  in 
proportion  to  its  excellence.  The  Old  and  New 
Testament  abound  with  instances.  To  those  of 
tho  former  St.  Peter  reverts  to  guard  his  con- 
verta  from  tlioso  of  the  latter — ^  There  were  false 
prophets  among  tho  people,  even  as  there  shall 
be  false  teachers  among  you.*  Another  Apostle 
warns  his  hearers  against  tho  mischicfo  whidi 
he  himself  had  seen  produced  by  these  impious 
pretenders,  by  instructing  them  to  *•  try  the  spi- 
rits, whellier  tlicy  be  of  God.*  Hence  Candidus 
advises,  witli  an  able  divine,*  to  try  the  spirits 
ourselves,  not  by  putting  them  upon  supernatu- 
ral work,  but  to  try  tlieri  by  a  more  infallible 
rule — by  the  doctrine  they  teach,  that  is,  by  its 
invariable  conformity  with  Scripture.  He  think? 
tho  aaino  rule  and  the  same  necessity  subsist 
now,  in  as  full  force,  as  when  the  injunctitm  was* 
given. 

Candidus  is  aware  that  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  be  accurate  in  the  use  of  his  own  terms, 
but  to  be  on  his  guard  against  being  misled  hj 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  torini  employed  by  others. 
He  therefore  takes  care  to  ascertain  the  charac- 
ter and  temper  of  tho  man  by  whom  any  ambi- 
guous term  is  used,  as  well  as  of  him  to  whom 
tho  term  is  applied ;  without  this  caution  he 
could  not  decide  on  the  justness  of  the  applica- 
tion. Even  the  founder  of  tho  Epicurean  sect 
could  say,  a  man  cannot  live  happily  without 
lifoinfr  wieely.  Now ,  though  every  man,  what- 
ever bo  his  principle^  must  assent  to  this  truth 
as  a  general  proposition,  yet  tho  phrase,  *  livings 
wisely,*  convoyed  a  very  dilTcront  idea  in  tho 
school  of  an  atheistical  philosopher,  to  what  it 
would  have  conveyed  in  the  follower  of  Zeno,  and 
more  especially  in  the  disiciple  of  Christ.  En- 
ihusiasm  is  one  of  these  ambiguous  terms. 

Candidus  is  prudent  on  a  principle  which  ia 
sometimes  denied.  He  considers  that  prudence 
is,  in  an  ardent  cnaractcr,  more  likely  to  be  an 
effect  of  grace  than  even  zeal ;  because  in  the 
cxerciso  of  zeal  he  is  indulging  his  natural  teni- 
per,  whereas,  in  the  other  case  he  is  subduin^^ 
it ;  and  ho  has  found  that  to  resist  a  propensity 
is  generally  more  the  oflTect  of  principle  than  to 
gratify  it. — lleiico,  he  infers  that  if  resistance  be 
a  wora  of  grace,  the  sluggish  and  the  cold  heart- 
ed may  judge  of  their  own  conquest  over  nature 
by  a  superinduced  zeal,  while  he  presumes  he  is 
conquering  his  own  vehemence  by  a  superinduced 
prudence  ;  thus  the  same  truth  is  illustrated  by 
directly  opposite  instances. 

Against  enthuNiasm,  therefore,  it  is  unneces- 
sary tfj  caution  the  discreet  and  enlightened 
Candidus.  He  avoids  it  as  naturally  as  a  wise 
man  avoids  folly,  as  a  sober  man  shuns  extrava- 
gance   But  than  it  ia  the  thing  itself,  and  not 
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"What  bijjjfotfi  call  bo  ;  it  ii  the  real  entity,  and  not 
the  apcctre,  agfainst  which  be  is  on  hi*  (fuard ; 
for  not  being  auperatitious,  he  is  not  terrified  by 
phantoms  and  goblins.  He  laments  when  he 
encounters  a  real  enthusiast,  because  he  knows 
that,  even  if  honest,  he  is  pernicious.  But  though 
he  thinks  him  highly  blameable,  he  docs  not 
think  him  worse  *  than  murderers  of  fathers,  and 
murderers  of  mothers.*  He  thinks  enthusiasm 
mischievous,  but  he  does  not  think  it  worse  than 
impiety,  worse  than  intemperance,  worse  than 
infidelity,  worse  than  intolerance,  worse  than  any 
other  flagitious  vice ;  especially  ho  docs  not  think 
it  worse  than  all  the  otiicr  vices  put  together. 
Yet  this  he  might  be  almost  tempted  to  believe 
was  the  case,  when  ho  sees  other  vices  compa- 
ratively lefl  to  enjoy  thcmsolvcs,  and  this  dough- 
ty enormity,  imaginary  as  well  as  real,  singly 
attacked  with  the  combined  force  of  all  the  wea- 
pons which  ought  to  be  in  turn  applied  to  the 
whole  family  of  sin.  As  ho  is  very  skilful  in 
■ymptoms,  he  takes  care  to  ascertain  evident 
marks  of  the  mania,  palpable  diagnostics  of  the 
rabid  bite,  before  he  pronounces  on  the  disease, 
or  proceeds  to  secure  himself  from  the  conta- 
gion. 

By  his  welUexerciscd  judgment,  he  can  gene- 
rally  discover  the  diffcient  causes  of  the  actual 
distem|)er.  lie  can  distinguish  whether  the  pa- 
tient is  sick  of  a  deluded  imagination,  or  from 
having  been  in  contact  with  the  infected ;  whe- 
ther he  is  mismanaged  by  artful,  or  injure(f  by 
ignorant  prcscribers ;  whether  the  malady  lies 
in  the  weakness  of  his  natural  powers,  the  agi- 
tation  of  his  animal  spirits,  or  the  vanity  of  his 
mind — whether  it  be  an  inflammation  on  the 
brain,  or  u  tumour  in  the  heart — some  or  all  of 
these  ap|>carancos  commonly  indicating  the  fa- 
natical fuver.  In  cither  case  he  heartily  sub- 
scribes to  the  reality  and  danger  of  tho  d intern- 
per,  but  even  then  ho  does  not  positively  pro- 
nounce that  tho  weak  nri  wicked,  or  the  disor- 
dered couiiterfoilH. 

But  if,  a.s  is  not  seldom  the  case,  he  finds  the 
appellation  conferred  only  because  the  objects 
of  it  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  unspeakable  im- 
portance of  religion,  and  the  infinite  value  of 
eternal  things — because  they  are  no  more  afraid 
of  feeling  than  of  understanding  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity — because  they  think  their  souls 
•re  not  a  property  to  be  complimented  away 
through  fear :  if  he  find,  that  with  all  their 
warmth  they  arc  rational,  with  all  their  zeal 
they  arc  humble,  with  all  their  energy  they  are 
consistent,  with  all  their  spirituality  they  are 
sober;  if  they  obey  tho  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
as  faithfully  ns  they  believe  its  doctrines — if 
their  nOigion  do  not  lie  more  in  profession  than 
in  peribrmance — if  they  give  a  striking  evi. 
dence  of  their  love  of  God,  by  their  tenderness 
to  their  fellow-creatures — if  they  are  as  liberal 
to  their  bodily  wants,  as  tlione  are,  who  forget 
to  take  their  suuls  into  the  account — if  their 
piety  appear  as  much  in  their  practice  as  in  their 
discourse,  and  their  prudence  keep  pace  with 
their  earnestness,  then  ho  will  not  be  forward  to 
impute  to  them,  as  the  unpardonable  sin,  those 
animated  sentiments  which  are  to  themselves 
*  peace  and  joy  in  believing,*  and  to  others  be- 
nignity, pbilaothrony,  and  kindness. 


And  as  ha  doat  not  all  waU-diradad  ml 
fknaticiam,  nor  gananma  ardour  deliriom,  nke 
does  not  rank  iIkmo  who  believa  in  the  orniUfB 
tence  of  divina  graca  among  tha  enamies  tovir- 
tnouB  action,  nor  does  he  suspect  that  the  advo. 
cates  for  streimoas  exertion  ara  sworn  fiiet  to 
faith.  Nor  does  he  ever  disavow  a  dodriae 
which  he  has  adopted  on  conviction,  beeaaw  it 
may  happen  to  be  associated  in  the  mind  of 
another  man,  with  other  doctrines  which  be 
himself  cannot  adopt  And  as  he  knows  some- 
thing of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  humu 
heart  and  tho  nature  of  religious  affectioos,  be 
distinguishes  between  tha  aanguina  temper  of 
youth,  between  that  warmth,  wnich.in  a  rigbdj 
turned  mind,  time  will  cool,  and  experiance  tea. 
per,  and  which  will  retain  no  more  than  a  doe 
degree  of  spirit,  when  its  first  efiarvasoenoe  hv 
subsided ;  he  distinguishes  this  spirit  from  tint 
blind  zeal  and  headlong  violence,  which,  as  Ihej 
are  a  part  of  no  religion,  so  they  are  a  discrcdh 
to  any. 

He  has  observed,  that  the  reason  why  we  Re 
such  misshapen  representation  of  raligioo  M 
up  for  the  finger  of  reproach  or  ridicule  to  point 
at,  is,  that  the  reviler  has  not  bacn  looking  oat 
for  truth  ;  he  has  not  taken  his  draught,  we  wiD 
not  say  from  the  highest  model,  but  from  tfai 
fair  average  of  serious  Christians  ;  but  ha  hu 
taken  it  from  the  lowest  specimen  of  what  be 
has  seen,  and  even  more  commonly  from  Ike 
distorted  report  of  others.  He  was  looking  ont 
for  absurdity,  and  where  it  is  studiously  soogkt, 
it  will  not  be  diflicult  to  find ;  and,  if  not  foond, 
it  will  be  easily  imagined.  This  caricature  be 
produces  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  bodj; 
taking  care,  however,  to  preserve  in  his  portrut 
just  resemblance  enough  to  show  a  featurs  or 
two  of  the  real  face,  that  the  disgusting  ind 
exaggerated  physiognomy  may  not  prevent  iti 
being  recognized.  If  no  glimpse  of  likeneu 
could  bo  traced,  it  would  not  answer  the  end ; 
it  would  answer  it  still  less,  if  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  piece  were  not  deformity. 

Candidus  is  persuaded  that,  of  every  combina- 
tion  of  wickedness  with  folly  which  Satan  has 
devised,  hypocrisy  is  the  greatest,  as  being  the 
most  generally  unprofitable.  The  hypocrite  is 
sure  of  being  the  abhorrence  of  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Where  his  duplicity  is  not  sni. 
pected,  the  world  hates  him  for  the  appearance 
of  piety  ;  God,  who  knows  the  heart,  hates  him 
for  the  abuse  and  affectation  of  it  But,  though 
Candidus  deprecates  hypocrisy,  he  is  cautious 
of  suspecting  it  on  light  grounds,  still  more  of 
charging  it  home  without  proof.  As  he  is  not 
omniscient,  he  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  any 
man  who  appears  more  than  usually  pious  it  a 
hypocrite,  nor  does  he  so  denominate  him  on 
that  single  ground.  As  he  cannot  scrutinize  hit 
heart,  he  judges  him  by  his  actions,  and  leafss 
him  to  settle  his  motive  with  his  Maker. 

On  the  whole,  if  he  meet  with  a  man,  the 
consistency  of  whose  life  gives  "trongcr  evidence 
of  the  reality  and  depth  of  nib  religion,  than 
other  men,  he  is  reluctant  in  suspecting  him 
either  of  hypocrisy  or  enthusiasm.  So  far  from 
it,  he  will  find  his  own  faith  strengthened,  his 
own  victory  over  the  world  confirmed,  his  own 
indiflerence  to  human  applanae  incraaiad,  bv 
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m  lifiBf  MsmpliBottioii  of  th*  truth  of 
ChrwtiaBilf,  and  nlmlj  leaf*  it  to  the  'mnoD' 
aMantOi  tM  inoompetmit,  and  the  malevolent,  to 
oCurautne  the  character  which  he  rcTerea. 

Thej  who,  when  they  obeenre  eminent  piety 
•Bd  nal  much  above  low  water>nMrk,  inBinoato 


BQch  armpComs  in  the  more  animated  Chris- 
tiiD  finive  hie  tendency  to  be  a  eeparatist,  \tmy  a 
vary  wretched  compliment  to  tho  oetablished 
chweh.  la  it  not  implyinfr,  that  hor  eervice  is 
•ttflteiently  higfh  and  enlarged  to  satiBfy  an 
•pirit ;  that  she  docs  not  possess  at' 
to  engere,  and  materials  to  fill,  and 
•prit  10  warm  a  oeront  mind,  but  that  a  supe- 
nar  d^rce  of  earnestness  wiU  be  in  danger  of 
drivmg  ila  possessor  to  stray  without  Iicr  pale 
ia  Mweh  of  richer  pastures  f  Is  it  not  virtually 
•ayfaif  one  of  two  things,  cither  that  a  fervent 
yialj  la  bad,  or  that  the  cliurch  is  not  good. 

with  Cbndidus,  this  is  so  far  from  being  the 
ho  ia  BO  littio  *  given  to  change,'  that  he 
in  belonging  to  a  church  of  whose  for- 
we  have  ailready  seen  how  much  he 
lo  any  in  commendation.  In  these  stand. 
he  rejoioea  to  see  truth,  as  it  were,  pinned 
hedged  in,  and  as  far  as  is  possible,  in 
Ihia  m^taUe  world,  preserved  and  ]ierpetuated. 
H«r  aagrni6cant  and  spiritual  ordinances,  and 
tha  larfiB  infusion  of  Scripture  in  her  offices  and 
Uorfj,  aacare  her  from  tho  fluctuations  of  ho- 
BBB  opinion;  so  that,  if  ever  tlie  principles  of 
any  of  her  ministers  should  degenerate,  her  ser- 
Tim  would  be  protected  from  tho  vicissitude. 
Mo  aaatimsnts  but  those  of  her  prescribed  ritual 
nar  find  their  way  into  the  desk,  and  the 
will  always  bo  a  safe  and  permanent 
•Candaid  fi>r  the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as  a  test  by 
whiefa  eAhora  may  ascertain  its  purity. 

Ha  vahiea  her  government  (or  the  same  rea. 
no  for  which  he  values  her  Liturgy,  because  it 
giaaa  a  definite  bound  to  tho  indosure,  never 
OTfetting  that  the  fruit  inclosed  is  of  deeper 
laportance  than  the  fence  which  incloses.  He 
alwaya  remembers,  however,  that,  at  no  very 
lamota  period,  when  the  hedge  was  broken 
dawn,  disorder  and  misrule  overspread  tlio  fair 
liaayard. 

Anoog  other  doctrines,  he  is  an  accurate 
sladiar  of  the  doctrine  of  proportions,  in  what- 
ever regards  the  ecclcaiaitical  inslitotion. 
Tboegh  be  cordially  approves  her  form  and  dis. 
dpUiM,  though  ho  believes  they  sre  not  only 
easaatial  to  her  dignity,  but  necessary  to  her 
aiishiiief,  yet  he  discriminates  between  what  is 
aabordinate  and  what  is  supremo.  If  the  one 
is  the  body,  the  other  is  tho  soul.  It  is  to  her 
stranaously  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament,  thst  he  kwks  for  her  preserve, 
tian.  This  is  her  Palladium.  Nor  does  it  more 
lasemble  the  fabled  statue  of  Ilium,  because, 
like  that,  it  fell  from  heaven  to  earth,  than  in 
its  having  dropped  down  while  the  Prince  teas 
imUimg  the  eiiadel. 

If  he  adopt  the  Liturgy  for  his  model,  it  is 
bseauee  he  perceives  how  completely  she  has 
adopted  the  Bible  for  hers,  in  never  giving  on- 
due  prominence  to  one  doctrine  to  the  dispa- 
ngeeieat  of  the  rest ;  like  her  he  appreciates 
and  aattlea  them  according  to  their  doe  degreea 
efiBpoitanee. 

▼OL.  II.  O 


Among  his  manv  reasons  tot  venerating  the 
church  of  England,  the  principal  is  that  she  ie 
an  integral  and  disiinguished   portion  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  In  tlie  specific  he  never  loses 
sight  of  tho  generick  character ;  as  a  Church- 
man, he  is  first  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant 
The  ramification,  so  far  frurn  separating  him 
from  Uie  root,  unites  him  more  closely  to  it.  If 
he  bear  much  fruit,  it  is  because  he  is  inserted 
into  the  true  vine.     Though  quicksighted   lo 
what  ho  conceives  to  be  tlie  errors,  he  does  libe- 
ral  justice  to  whatever  is  vsluablc  in  other  com- 
munities.     In  many  members  of  those  which 
differ  from  his  own,  more  in  forms  of  govern 
ment  than  in  anv  of  the  essentials  of  doctrine 
he  sees  powerful  ability  and  sound  learning  to 
admire,  and  much  substantial  piety  to  venerate 
Even  with  regard  to  that  church,  from  the  cos- 
ruptionssnd  spiritual  tyranny  of  which  our  own 
has  been  providentially  rescued,  he  acknow 
ledges  much  excellence  in  those  missals  from 
which  our  own  ritual  was  partly  extracted  ;  he 
sees  in  many  of  her  writers  a  genius,  a  sublimi 
ty,  and  an  unction  that  rare^  have  been  sor 
passed.  In  short,  he  exercises  charity  and  kind- 
ness  to  all  sects  and  all  parties,  except  one,  a 
sect  which  has  lately  been  well  animadverted 
on.     It  is  not,  indeed,  a  distinct  sect ;  it  is  noC 
a  separate  community,  fi>r  then  his  prudence 
might  escape  all  contact  with  it,  bot  it  is  one, 
whose  sloth,  producing  tho  same  insinuating  ef. 
feet  which  the  subtlety  of  the  Jesuits  formerly 
produced,  wihout  giving  us,  like  the  school  Loy- 
ols,  any  hope  of  its  extinction,  haa  fiiund  means 
to  tiirust  Of  it  a  few  of  its  followers  into  every  re- 
ligious denomination  and  society  in  the  world— 
the  sect  of  the  non-iloere. 

In  these  worst  of  sectaries,  no  vaunting  pro- 
fession  of  faith,  no  flaming  display  of  oxthodoxy, 
no  clamour  for  favourite,  no  hostility  agamst 
reprobated  doctrines,  no  outcry  for  or  against 
the  church  or  the  state,  will  over  raise  them  in 
his  estinistion.  He  accounts  them  the  barren 
fig-tree  of  every  community  in  whose  soil  they 
spring  up.  They  may,  indeed,  claim  to  belong 
to  it,  but  it  is  as  the  worm  belongs  to  the  rodlt 
the  canker  to  the  bud,  tho  excrescence  to  the 
healthful  body. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  established  church 
Csndidus  approv4s  tho  degrees  of  rank  and  dfg- 
nity,  and  the  frradations  of  income.  But,  if  no 
never  entertains  a  desire  that  tlie  highest  were 
kiwer,  he  cannot  help  breathing  a  cordial  wish 
that  the  bwest  were  higher.  Convinced,  how 
ever,  that  every  thing  human  is  in  its  very  na* 
ture  imperfect,  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
hope,  a  hope  which  is  confirmed  by  actual  in- 
stances, that  some  of  the  most  highly  endowed 
will  be  examples  of  christisn  liberality,  and  some 
of  the  most  lowly,  of  patient  submission ;  so 
that  their  several  portions  may,  while  they  cna. 
ble  them  to  fiirnish  a  pattern  to  others,  minister 
to  their  own  eternal  good. 

But  evils  which  he  cannot  remove,  he  wiU 
never  aggravate.  Ho  holds  it  criminal  even 
to  agitate  questions  which  only  fester  and  in. 
flame  the  wounds  they  are  meant  to  cure ;  he 
knows  that  fruitless  discussion  may  irritalei 
but  seldom  heals;  that  querelous  animadver 
siona  on  irremediable  g nerances  only  aarte 
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by  itirriDg  up  discontent,  to  excite  inrabordi- 
nntioD. 

He  respects  every  order  and  deg^ree  among 
them  for  the  Lord^s  sake ;  and,  if  a  case  shonld 
oeeur  in  which  he  cannot  honour  the  man,  he 
will  honour  his  office.  If  called  on  for  his  opi- 
nion as  to  any  defect,  his  censures  are  discreet ; 
if  not  called  upon,  he  is  silent.  But  if  his  oen- 
sores,  when  just,  are  temperate ;  his  oomroenda* 
tions,  when  merited,  are  cordial.  Above  all,  he 
holds  the  practice  to  be  equally  dishonest,  disin- 
jfenuouB  and  vuljBfar,  to  make  communities  and 
bodies  answerable  for  the  faults  and  errors  of 
indiTiduals ;  while  he  never  commends  or  vin- 
dieales  any  thing*  decidedly  wrong,  either  in  in- 
dividuals or  in  communities. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

The  estahliahed  ChriHian, 

Ws  have  it  on  the  authority  of- a  fine  writer, 
that,  not  to  know  vokai  occurred  before  we  were 
hem,  ie  to  he  always  a  child.  Yet  while  the  in- 
tellect may  be  improved  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
this  antecedent  know]ed|;e,  the  will  and  the  pas- 
aioiii  may,  notwithstanding  our  study  of  the 
most  elaborate  discussions  on  their  nature  and 
eSects,  remain  in  the  same  state  of  childish  in>. 
bacility.  History  and  philosophy,  though  they 
inform  the  understanding,  and  assist  the  judg. 
nient,  cannot  rectify  the  obliquities  of  the  heart 

The  experience  of  all  past  ages  has  produeed 
such  an  accumulated  mass  of  disappointment, 
such  a  long  unbroken  series  of  mortification, 
such  a  reiterated  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  its  power 
to  confer  happiness,  that  one  would  be  ready  to 
imagine,  that  to  every  fresh  generation,  nay  to 
every  period  of  the  life  of  every  individual  in 
every  generation,  windom  would  not  have  all 
her  admonitions  to  begin  over  again.  One 
vrould  not  think  that  the  same  truths  require, 
not  only  to  be  afresh  pressed  upon  us,  but  to  be 
again  unfolded  ;  to  bo  repeated  as  if  nil  previous 
experiment  had  never  been  tried,  as  if  all  fore- 
going  admonition  had  cither  n^ver  been  given, 
or  had  been  completely  obliterated;  as  if  the 
world  were  about  (n  begin  on  a  fresh  stock  of 
materials,  to  set  out  on  an  untried  set  of  princi- 
ples, as  if  it  were  about  to  enter  on  an  original 
course  of  action  of  which  preceding  ages  had 
lefl  no  precedent ;  on  a  line  of  conduct  of  which 
our  forefathers  had  bequeathed  no  instances  of 
failure,  had  experienced  no  defeat  of  expecta- 
tion. 

We  read  perpetually  of  multitudes,  who  lived 
in  the  long  indulcrcnce  of  unbounded  appetite, 
who  in  the  gratification  of  every  desire,  has 
dnined  the  world  to  its  last  drc^s ;  but  does  the 
narrative  of  ages  record  a  single  instance,  that 
Che  end  propowd  and  followed  up  in  the  fervent 
pursuit,  I  mean  happiness,  was  ever  attained  7 
We  contemplate  those  recorded  examples,  we 
lament  the  disgusts,  and  pity  the  mortifications 
^iTthe  disappointed ;  but  who  applies  the  know- 
ledge to  any  practical  use,  to  any  personal  pur- 
pose   Weveinfintnsdibutwearenot  jnstmet-l 


ed.  WaresoIfiB^ui  iUl  eenfidence'qf  "oqf  swn 
wisdom,  and  oomplalB  ooBtompC  far  that  of  ev 
predecessors,  to  make  the  esperiaeet  ftr  •■. 
solves.  We,  tooi  parsne  the  seme  «ad,eiid  k 
baUy  by  the  same  pelb ;  eeenre  thai  we  MH 
escape  the  mistihes  into  wbioh  elbeim  iMve  Uhm^ 
assured  that  we  shall  avoid  tfae  evila  wbieb  IhMr 
have  incurred,  evils  whtcb  we  sitnbiile  to  thar 
ignorance,  or  their  neglect,  to  their  error,  or 
their  indiscretion. 

We  set  out  fresli  adventurers  in  the  eld  tnoL 
We  weary  our  wits,  we  waete  our  fbrtmie,  ee 
exhaust  our  spirits.  Still  we  are  persoaded  Ihot 
we  have  devised  the  expedient  of  wbidi  oer  pi^ 
cursors  were  ignorant ;  that  lee  have  hit  on  tho 
very  discovery  which  had  eluded  their  seaick; 
that  lee  have  found  the  ingredient,  whieh  thoy, 
in  mixing  up  the  grand  compoand,  earthly  bap^ 
pinesa,  had  overlooked. 

The  natural  and  pressing  object  of  oar  dsoin 
is  present  enjoyment ;  those,  therefore,  who  gia* 
tify  our  wayward  fimcies,  or  remove  from  us  oof 
immediate  inecmvenienoe,  are  sure  of  oar  ftveir. 
On  them  we  seise  as  instmmenta  fiv  pronol^g 
our  schemes  of  gratifioation,  forgetting  thai  thiy 
have  schemes  of  their  own  to  promote ;  that  thoy 
are  equally  looking  to  us  for  our  instrumeotelily; 
and  that,  if  they  are  making  mar  uadae  sseri- 
fiees  to  us,  it  b  but  in  order  to  the  furtheraeee 
of  those  schemes.  Such  is  mere  worldly  fneed- 
ship.  As  the  intellectual  eye  seldom  runs  ak^f 
the  whole  train  of  conseqoeneea,  which  is  the 
only  trne  way  of  taking  our  meeanre  of  thin|% 
the  same  principle  whieh  attaches  ne  to  lh» 
friend  who  is  humouring  us,  makes  ne  memsr 
at  the  dispensations  of  Him  who  is  oorrsetiB| 
us,  dispensations  which,  though  painful  at  lbs 
moment,  may,  by  a  train  of  cireunisianessof 
which  we  know  neither  the  design  nor  the  pro- 
cess, be  insuring  to  us  future  benefits.  Bat 
having  no  clear  perceptbn  of  remote  good,  we 
have  no  very  ardent  desires  afler  it  Om-  short 
sightedness  concurs  with  our  selfishiseoi  in 
making  this  false  estimate. 

Divine  goodness,  which  we  perhaps  have  hi- 
therto withstood,  at  len^rth  when  He  who  gives 
the  grace  gives  the  desire,  touches  the  heart  so 
long  closed  against  it.  The  still  small  voice 
which  was  drowned  in  the  noise  and  tumalt  of 
the  world  is  at  length  heard,  and,  through  longer 
forbearance,  and  farther  communications  of  that 
grace,  is  at  Icngtii  obeyed.  Religion  operating 
on  the  convictions  of  the  heart,  and  our  huraih- 
ty  improving  with  the  experience  of  our  own 
mistaket,  gradually  remove  the  veil  through 
which  we  had  hitherto  behold  the  world. 

As  the  heavenly  light  grows  stronger,  the 
false  lights,  drawn  from  the  exiiatations  of  ssn- 
suality  and  self-indulgence,  which  at  once  glim- 
mer and  mislead,  are  quenched.  The  day-star 
begins  to  dawn.  In  the  clearer  atmosphere,  ob- 
jecto  assume  their  proper  shape ;  every  thing 
appears  in  its  trne  colours.  Tlie  mind  is  insse* 
sibly  disenchantod,  the  views  take  another  ton. 
As  the  eye  atUins  a  more  distinct  sight,  the  de- 
sires  acquire  a  justar  aim.  We  disoofer  thst 
the  best  things  on  earth  have  an  insepsraUa  im- 
perfection appended  to  them.  Referring  to  oer 
past  experience,  or  present  clearer  obasnratioa 
of  things,  we  find  that  the  delighCe  whieh  ve^ 
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iniltfeetible  are  djinif  away ;  we 
find  liMt  plaaaure  dianlvee,  wit  mnleade,  ricbea 
eorrapl,  power  intozieatea,  hope  deceives,  poa- 
waeioa  diaappoinU ;— and,  whieh  now  atampa 
e^an  oar  renawed  (eelinga  the  deepoat  imprea- 
mam  of  tlie  vanity  of  hnman  thingB,  diffieultiea 
■■k  our  epirita^  ancceaa  agiUtea  toom ;  we  find 
tktt  what  we  want,  we  deaire  with  a  painfol  ar- 
diaej  ;  what  we  have,  we  either  fear  to  enjoy, 
or  tkeeBJoyment  ia  poiaoned  by  the  fear  of  kiaini; 
it;  nad  llm  intenae  delight  could  not  long  be 
if  it  could  bo  obtained.  The  eon- 
I  of  the  Christian  being  settled,  he  in  now 
of  imparting  the  benefits  of  his  own  ex- 
I  to  hia  yoonger  frienda,  who,  in  their 
oomnionly  reject  the  transfer,  thinking 
to  be  aa  much  mistaken  aa  he  had  formerly 
'it  hia  predeceasora ;  like  him,  they  prefer 
•sporiment  to  the  advioe,  the  riak  to  the 


■ober  thinker  ia  now  convinced,  that  be. 
Um  fever  of  deeiie,  the  uncertainty  of  at- 
lt«  the  diaappointmont  attending  what  ia 
the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  the 
1  of  the  worst  things,  and  the  iniuppreasible 
of  the  brevity  of  the  beat,  the  mere  man 
€  ikm  world  can  never  be  aobatantially  happy. 
fW  Chriatian  thna  warned,  thos  wakened,  ia 
taikfiila  mrt  for  the  miatakea  he  has  committed, 
HA  ftr  the  ealotary  vezationa  that  have  attended 
la.  The  monitory  wiadom  of  past  agea  rises 
hii  Mtaem,  in  the  same  proportion  aa  hia  own 
Above  all,  he  haa  found,  that  there  ia 
wiadon^  but  in  the  oraclea  of  inapi- 
1 1  there  he  looks  for  whatever  ia  *  profita- 
bb  ftr  doeCrine,  for  reproof,  fi>r  correction,  for 
iMlnwCiea  in  righteooaneas.*  There  only  he 
hM  ftoDd,  that  the  '  man  of  God  may  be  tho- 
iiMgU/  fomiahed  unto  all  good  works.* 

u  pemainKf  the  aacred  records,  he  even  de- 
iIns  eenndation  from  what  he  haa  been,a  source 
if  deriaion  to  the  profane,  and  of  wonder  to  the 
le  fidelity  with  which  the  inspired 
Imve  exhibited  holy  men,  in  the  most 
lUo  inataucea  of  their  conduct,  and  in  the 
It  etaeea  of  their  hope  and  confidence.  He 
teebeboMa  the  choaen  servants  of  God  wading 
Ihiwif  h  doubta  and  apprehensions,  asaaulted  by 
implalkins,  perplexed  by  trials.  Had  they  ne. 
wr  been  presented  but  in  their  happier  seaaons, 
bat  in  their  triumphs,  and  their  victoriee,  the 
eMBpuinn  with  hia  own  feiluroa,  with  his  owv 
<N— rinwal  depreaskms  and  fluctuationa,  wov^d 
haes  sank  his  spirits  which  they  now  sapiport 
veold  have  weakened  his  feith  which  they  now 


Bi  lejoioee  in  the  Gospel  as  a  stream  flowing 
frsBi  the  fountain  of  fove  and  meroy,  tHe  spring 
of  an  epirhoal  life  and  motkMi ;  he  finds  that  ge. 
BoiBoChrialianity  differa  from  every  other  gmd, 
ia  flpMt  diflera  from  matter.  It  ssUMishes  the 
li—dmlun  of  happiness  aa  well  aa  goodness ;  and 
belh«  not  on  any  supposed  merit  in  the  recipient, 
bat  oo  the  firee  mercy  and  voluntary  grace  of 
God.  While  it  exacts  obedionce  to  the  divine 
law,  it  shows  that  the  reqniaition  eannot  be  com- 
pli«d  with,  hot  by  divine  aasistanoe;  what  it 
nwmnwde,  H  beatowa ;  if  it  requiraa  the  will,  H 
eoflnn  the  power. 

In  thtt  retrospeot  of  his  past  lift^  he  is  ailo. 


niahed  at  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  601 
under  his  own  repeated  provocations ;  especial^ 
he  reflects  with  wonder,  that  the  very  proaperity 
which  had  been  the  sjicciul  gift  of  his  Make^ 
had  alienated  his  heart  from  him.  He  is  humbled 
to  think,  tliat  it  was  in  the  very  arms  of  hie 
goodness  he  forgot  him ;  when  he  tasted  meet 
abundantly  of  his  bounty,  then  it  was  ho  neglect- 
ed him  moat ;  when  he  most  largely  enjoyed  hia 
overflowing  beneficence,  the  gift  induced  not 
gratitude,  but  intoxicstion.  He  looks  back  with 
remorse  on  the  time  he  has  wasted,  and  the  er- 
rors he  haa  committed,  but  he  does  not  spend  hia 
remaining  strength  so  much  ic  regretting  as  in 
repairing  them. 

To  be  enchanted  with  things  which  have  not 
much  in  them,  he  now  finds  ia  the  mark  of  a 
weak  and  undistinguished  mind.  It  shows  the 
abaence  of  a  rational  underatanding,  and  the 
want  of  a  manly  spirit,  to  be  inordinately  at- 
taehed  to  any  object,  whose  worth  will  not  bear 
out  our  judgment,  and  vindicate  our  attachment. 
Habitual  considerations  on  the  littleness  of  pre- 
sent things,  the  disappointing  nature  of  all  earth* 
ly  enjoyments,  the  grandeur  of  his  future  pros- 
pects, with  nearer  views  of  the  eternal  world, 
all  combine  to  give  continence  to  hia  mind,  mo- 
deration to  hb  desires,  and  sobriety  to  his  eon- 
duct. 

We  ore  slow  in  making  the  discovery  of  the 
large  capacity  of  the  human  ndnd ;  that  it  i» 
made  capable  of  a  felicity  oonaaararate  to  ite 
nature ;  that  the  rndimenta,  both  of  eternal  mi- 
sery and  happinosa  are  laid  in  ear  aonla  here. 
Being  endued  with  such  facnltiee  and  powers 
for  seeking  the  fe^onr  of  God,  and  such  meane 
and  gracea  for  attaining  to  his  presence,  the 
Christian  find*  that  the  misery  must  be  proper- 
tionate  in  m«*sing  it.  He  haa  also  learned,  that 
it  ia  not  th«  design  nf  the  Gospel  merely  to  an- 
nounce ts  us  a  state  of  future  bleissedness,  bat 
to  fit  us  for  it.  It  is  but  half  of  the  work  of  in- 
finife  leve  to  provide  a  heaven  for  man ;  it  is  ite 
completion  to  make  man  a  suitable  recipient  of . 
the  bliss  ^epared  for  him.  Without  this  gra- 
cions  prsvision,  Christianity  had  been  a  scheme 
to  tantalize,  and  not  to  save  us.  He  sees  that 
there  is  a  higher  destination  for  the  passione 
than  that  to  which  he  has  hitherto  applied  them. 
Those  afibetiona  which  had  been  parcelled  out, 
and  severally  festened  on  their  respective  vani* 
ties,  are  now  concentrated  and  devoted  to  God. 
Love,  joy,  hope,  desire,  the  very  propensitiee 
which  nave  formerly  misled  him,  heving  found 
their  true  object,  now  ripen  him  for  that  stale 
from  which  they  had  so  long  seduced  him ;  each 
contributee  its  quota  towards  framing  him  into  a 
disposition  for  happiness,  and  to  prepare  him  fur 
its  ultimate  enjoyment. 

He  has  long  since  discovered  that. the  beet 
pleasures  of  earth  are  drawn  from  cirtems  not 
fountains,  that  our  most  prized  delights  are  nei- 
ther pure  in  themselves,  nor  permanent  in  their 
duration.  The  immortal  mind  cannot  be  sstia- 
fied  in  the  pursuit,  nor  even  in  the  enjoyment. 
They  cannot  confer  what  they  do  not  popwss, 
perfoetion  and  stability.  Thinee  perishaUo 
themselves  cannot  satisfy  the  desiree  of  beinf 
made  for  eternity.  The  aonl  cannot  emit  » 
fall  powen,  nor  unfold  itnwhnhi  wSUu^ii 
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vtay  all  ita  operationi  on  this  contracted  iUge. 
The  bed  ta  narrower  than  that  a  man  can  atretch 
himaelf  on  it*  There  ia  no  proportion  betwoen 
rach  a  scanty  apace  and  such  large  capabilities, 
Mch  trivial  pleasures  and  such  boundless  de- 
sires, euch  a  fleeting;  duration  and  a  spirit  form- 
ed (or  immortality. 

He  has  found  that  it  is  of  pressing  necessity 
that  this  futurity  be  a  happy  one,  otherwise  the 
yerv  circumstance  that  it  is  endless,  whieh 
makes  the  happiness  complete,  turns  against  us, 
and  makes  the  consummation  of  our  misery. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  shortness  of 
the  time  allotted  us  to  secure  this  futurity,  or 
the  eternity  of  the  state  to  be  secured,  should 
most  stimulate  our  religious  exertions.  We 
have  frequently  spoken  of  the  duly  of  learning 
of  an  enemy,  here  the  lesson  is  peculiarly 
ewakenino;.  The  reason  assigned  in  the  vision 
of  SL  John  why  the  great  enemy  is  working 
with  such  powerful  energy,  is,  because  the  time 
ia  thort.  iSliall  we  be  equally  assured  of  the 
brevity  of  our  own  time,  and  yet  be  less  active 
in  securing  our  salvation,  than  he  is  in  promote 
iflg  our  destruction. 

The  boundlessness  of  the  divine  perfections 
presents  to  the  soul  tlie  widest  range  for  tlie  ex- 
ercise of  faith  and  love,  and  the  Gospel  teaches 
the  most  unshaken  confidence  of  happiness  in 
the  death  of  Christ.  But  that  God  is  the  King 
liemal  and  immortal,  is  to  us  the  broad  basis  on 
which  all  the  rest  of  tho  promises  are  built  It 
would  moderate  the  delight  with  which  we  con- 
cider  his  attributes,  if  eternity  were  not  annexed 
lo  them ;  his  immortality  aloi«  being  the  pledge 
end  security  of  ours.  *  The  veight  of  glory* 
announced  by  the  Apostle  denies  its  highest 
value  from  its  being  an  eternal  wught 

Of  the  joys  of  heaven  there  is  n  Scripture 
no  deacripiion.  This  is  wisely  avoi^d,  as  the 
tastes,  desires,  and  inclinations  of  moi  are  so 
different,  one  conceiving  that  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  happiness,  for  which  another  has 
little  relish.  They  are  intimated  by  negatives, 
or  by  shadows,  figures,  and  images  of  tilings, 
to  which  a  general  idea  of  enjoyment  is  annex- 
ed. There  is  only  one  idea  respecting  luaven, 
which  is  clear,  and  plain,  and  definite — its  eter- 
ni/y.  Of  duration  every  man  has  some  precision 
in  his  ideas.  Other  delineations  might  have 
led  to  dispute ;  but  if  tho  different  notions  of 
the  nature  of  happiness  might  have  kindled  de- 
bate ;  about  its  immortality,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  Perpetuity  gives  the  finishing 
eUmp  to  perfection. 

And  as  we  frame  our  ideas  of  eternity  from 
what  we  know  of  duration ;  so  we  frame  our 
iaint  notions  of  God  fVom  wliat  we  conceive  of 
goodness.  We  meditate  on  the  excellences  of 
the  highest  created  spiritx,  and  then  imagine 
Bomething  of  God,  though  inconceivably  elevat 
ed  above  that  poor  conception,  yet  not  contra- 
dictory to  it.  Wo  fill  our  mind  with  the  idea 
of  wisdom,  goodness,  knowledge,  power,  holi- 
ness, justice,  purity,  and  to  each  of  these  at- 
tributes we  prefix  that  of  infinite;  never  for- 
getting that  God  is  almost  as  much  above  oar 
exGelkjnoea  as  our  weaknesses.  Yet  we  can 
bai  aaeribe  to  Him  all  that  we  feel  or  can  ima. 
f  ioe  of  perfectiooi  ind  we  thould  bo  tViW  mora 


lost  in  the  mm  ebatract  notioo,  if  we  hiA  mt 
sonw  aensible  feeUnga,  thou^rh  infinitely  inipw. 
feet,  derived  firom  reality  and  exemplification. 

The  Chriatian  mast  fiU  hia  voention  to  the 
last  In  thia  or  that  proieaaioa  men  are  knk 
ing  forward  to  tlie  period  when  they  may  lay  it 
down  with  safety  and  honour :  the  Christiaa^t 
safety  and  honour  consist  in  hia  carrying  it  « 
to  the  end.  But  there  is  between  them  Itis 
point  of  agreement  The  man  of  buaineaseoa. 
tracts  his  schemes,  diminishes  his  laboar*,  ni. 
tigates  his  activity,  all  with  a  view  to  his  uhi. 
mate  repoac.  If  the  religious  man  act  thoi,  hi 
does  it  with  another  view,  and  to  a  higher  eai 
If  he  seek  rest  from  his  toils,  it  is  in  order  lo 
find  a  sorer  rest  in  God ;  if  he  oon tract  kii 
schemes,  it  ia  tliat  he  may  enlarge  his  vises. 
There  is  no  specific  period  in  which  he  can  my, 
My  work  is  done,  till  he  lies  down  in  the  grawi, 
where  no  man  can  work.  He  now  finda  thsi 
the  tranquillity  of  his  occupations,  the  beaotin 
of  nature,  the  peaceful  pleasures  of  retiremsii, 
pleasures  the  most  natuml  and  congenial  to  Ihi 
mind  of  unsophisticated  man,  would  still  ba  Ids 
little  to  fill  his  desires ;  that  they  wonld  leatea 
melancholy  void  in  his  heart  without  the  ssmt 
of  Hia  presence  whose  gift  thoy  are.  While  i 
consciousness  both  of  the  presence  and  &voar 
of  God  gives  a  relish  to  every  enjoyment,  aai 
heightens  even  oommon  comforts  into  Uossiasi. 

Tfiere  is  a  progroMion  in  the  habits  of  a 
Christian.  In  the  advancement  of  his  eoone 
his  pursuits  are  probably  slower,  but  his  ialtr. 
ruptions  are  fewer.  If  hia  prG|gre8s  be  evn 
less  obvious,  less  apparently  active,  he  ia  per- 
haps more  substantially  improving,  more  spiri 
tually  advancing.  When,  from  Uie  infirmitiM 
of  declining  life,  he  may  seem  to  be  doing  du> 
thing,  he  may  then  be  doing  most.  If  he  it 
able  to  look  less  abroad,  he  is  looking  more  with- 
in.  He  begins  to  taste  more  of  tlie  fruits  of  that 
victory  which  the  Apostle  describes  as  the  evi- 
dence of  a  renovated  heart ;  to  give  this  best 
proof  that  he  is  *  born  of  God,*  '  he  overoometh 
the  world.*  This,  if  one  of  his  Isttet,  is  one  of 
his  most  important  conquests,  fiut  thoogh  he 
has  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  world,  be- 
cause it  never  satisfied  tho  desires  of  his  heart, 
he  endeavours  to  the  last  to  fterve  it  with  muck 
more  sedulity,  than  when  he  looked  to  it  for 
happiness. 

Ho  has  long  been  persuaded,  that  even  in  this 
pi«)aent  low  state  of  being,  we  must  attain  some- 
tliirig  of  the  rudiments  of  future  happiueaa.  He 
hfts  htarned  that  the  first  principles  most  be 
formed  now,  which  are  to  have  their  oonsmn- 
mstion  vn  heaven.  To  look  forward  to  the  ooB- 
pletion  of  a  state  and  character,  of  which  we 
have  not  ao  much  as  begun  to  acquire  the  ele- 
ments, ie  not  acting  according  to  any  of  the 
analogies  gf  common  life.  Th^  beginning  and 
the  process  of  any  thing  wo  have  in  eoalem- 
plation  always  partake  in  an  inferior,  but  still 
in  a  similar  and  progressive  measure,  of  the 
nature  of  the  end.  It  has  the  same  properties 
and  tendencies,  in  its  initial  atate,  with  that 
which  is  hereailer  to  be  completed.  We  must 
begin  to  lay  in  our  hearts  the  foundation  both 
of  the  love  and  knowledge  of  God,  if  we  woold 
\bj6t«aS\At  iMaisL  to  that  ^erfectioa  in  bolh,  which 
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are  told  is  of  the  etience  of  Che  heavenly 
happineei. 

He  hif  long  found  that  there  it  no  peace  to 
the  mind  that  does  not  entertain  some  one  olti. 
mate  end.  Brolieii  views  and  mixed  designs 
distract  its  attention,  and  corrode  its  quiet.  In 
most  of  the  enterprises  of  life,  a  man,  besides 
being  absorbed  by  present  and  porliaps  opposingf 
schemes,  is  looking  anxiously  forward  to  some 
point  of  change.  Ho  had  no  sooner  framed  one 
project,  but  his  views  are  penetrating  to  some. 
thing  beyond  it ;  something  which  ho  shall  have 
adopted  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  accomplished 
a]]  his  proximato  objects.  Thus  the  projecting, 
and  flootoating,  and  prospective  mind,  is  never 
at  rest  There  is  no  stability  but  in  God.  No 
mad  aim,  no  fixed  position,  no  ultimate  end, 
but  in  him.  Ho  who  has  once  chosen  his  Re. 
(Iteinei  (or  his  portion,  is  subject  to  no  more 
vioiaaitades ;  has  no  afler  reference,  no  remoter 
parsiiit,  no  further  dosign,  in  reserve. 

Ha,  liowaver,  who  makes  heaven  his  aim, 
aad  God  his  end,  will  not  therefore  live  idly,  as 
if  bii  ehoice  being  decided,  his  object  being 
uMlaJ,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do.  ilis  object 
IB  indeed  fixed,  his  choice  is  irreversibly  deter- 
miDed,  his  portion  is  unalterably  decided ;  but 
tliat  which  elevates  his  desires  also  enlarges 
Ua  capacities,  so  that  his  pursuit  never  ceases, 
hie  search  is  never  finished ;  nor  evor  can  be, 
uloee  the  perfection  of  its  object  could  bo  ex- 
hausted. Mr.  Boyle  observes  of  a  certain  mine- 
ral, that  a  man  may  consume  liifl  wholo  life  in 
the  study  of  it,  without  ever  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  all  its  properties.  How  much 
anora  shall  he  who  seeks  to  *  acquaint  himself 
with  God,  find  that  his  entire  life*  is  too  short, 
hie  whole  powers  too  small,  to  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty to  perfection  !  This  he  will  never  cum- 
phiely  accomplish  on  earth,  yet  his  desires  will 
grow  with  his  attainments. 

But  as  the  happiness  of  a  Christian  is  chiefly 
ID  prospect,  he  joyfully  looks  forward  to  its  glo- 
rious consummation  in  a  better  world.  *  When  I 
awake  op  afler  thy  likeness  I  shall  be  satisfied,* 
a  plain  intimation  that  till  then  we  shall  not  be 
satisfied.  From  different  passages  of  scripture, 
wa  collect  that  the  happiness  of  Heaven  consists 
ill  seeing  God,  in  participating  his  likeness,  in  be- 
ing eaUefied  with  it.  But  how  shall  this  blessed- 
ness be  perfected  hereafler,  if  the  desire,  if  the 
endeavour,  does  not  originate  here  ?  If  there  be 
no  preliminary  acquaintance  begun  with  him 
who  ransomed  us  with  his  blood,  can  we  expect 
to  dwell  with  him  in  eternal  glory  ?  *  Not  to  know 
God*  is  the  portentous  omen  of  bein^  *  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence.' 
It  is  unspeakably  distressing  to  apprehend,  that 
this  may  possibly  be  the  awful  description  of 
some,  who  arc  by  no  means  destitute  of  credit 
or  character;  who  goon  without  cvor entertain- 
ing a  conception,  that  such  a  beginning  may  be 
connected  with  such  an  end. 

All  the  delineations  of  future  misery,  all  the 
(MCturcs  of  a  diHturbcd  imajgrination,  all  tho 
terrors  with  which  a  restlcM  conscience  anti- 
apates  its  torments,  all  tlic  accumulated  imagr;^ 
by  which  Revelation  describes  it,  whether  under 
the  Cgare  of  the  fire  that  is  never  quenchodf^r 
the  worm  that  never  dies,  are  but  inferior  de- 1 


greea  of  this  terrible  climax,  *  everlasting  de- 
struction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  !*  All 
the  dolofut  conceptions  of  unimsginable  woe, 
all  the  shades  and  shapes  of  sulMtantial,  unut- 
terable wretchedness,  are  comprised  in  this 
hopeless,  cvorduring  exile.  What  the  soul  suf. 
fers,  theio  is  no  attempt  to  describe,  what  it 
loses  is  but  faintly  presented  to  the  imagination. 
On  the  other  hand,  *  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  the  heart  of  man  conceived,' 
the  final  state  of  bliss.  And  it  is  observable 
that  the  two  extremes  are  both  most  omphati- 
cally  conveyed  by  negatives.  Wo  are  only  as- 
sured that  assimilation  with  God  is  tlie  perfec 
tton  of  joy,  banishment  from  liis  presence  the 
extremity  of  woe. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  humbles  and 
abases  tho  established  Christian,  than  Ihatt 
whilst  in  his  happier  moments,  he  is  able  to 
fi^re  to  himself  a  cheering  image  of  the  glory 
ot  the  Redeemer,  tho  blessedness  of  the  re- 
deemed, tho  beauty  of  Christian  perfection ;  to 
feel  himself  not  only  awakened,  but  exalted* 
not  merely  enlightened,  but  kindled,  almost  poe- 
sessing,  rather  than  anticipating,  heaven  ;  while 
he  is  enabled,  in  a  joyful  measure,  to  mediteto 
upon  these  things,  fee]  his  mind  ennobled  and 
his  soul  expanded  by  tlio  contemplation,  yet  to 
find  liow  soon  tho  bright  ideas  fade,  the  strong 
impression  is  effaced,  the  heavenly  vision  va- 
nished ;  he  mourns  to  reflect,  that  he  does  not 
more  powerfully  exhibit  in  his  conversstion, 
more  forcibly  display  in  his  life,  that  spirit  of 
which  his  heart  was  lately  so  full,  of  which  his 
mind  was  so  enamoured.  Cast  down  by  these 
reflections,  he  still  learns — painful  lesson  !«- 
that  *  those  mutt  sow  in  tears  who  would  reap 
in  joy  ;*  that  it  is  not  expectetion,  but  possession, 
which  excludes  all  sense  of  sorrow;  that  it  ie 
heaven  itself,  and  not  the  promise  of  it,  that  is 
to  *  wipe  all  tears  from  our  eyes.*  His  happi- 
ness in  this  life  will,  on  these  accounts,  be  as 
far  below  perfection,  as  his  goodness ;  and  when 
we  speak  of  his  joy  and  felicity,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, rather  of  a  comparative,  than  an  ab- 
solute happiness.  It  is  the  joy  of  hope  render- 
ed sure  by  fsilh.  Tho  soul  will  not  be  com- 
pletely blessed  till  the  body  is  disanimated,  ita 
temptations  removed,  and  its  infirmities  at  an 
end. 

The  Christian,  as  life  wears  away,  roost  not 
be  discouraged,  if  he  feels  not  always  those 
fervours,  which  once  appeared  to  him  insepara- 
ble from  real  piety.  It  is  not,  perhape,  that  hia 
piety  is  less  sincere,  but  that  years  and  infir- 
mity, which  have  im^>aired  his  natural  energy 
of  character,  may  affect  or  seem  to  afibct  the 
liveliness  of  his  devotion ;  but  it  may  be  mellow- 
ed, without  being  decayed;  he  will  not  too 
mucli  distress  himself  by  mistaking  that  for  a 
diminriition  of  grace,  winch  may  be  only  a  wear- 
ing out  of  nature.  Or  it  may  be,  that  tlie  prin- 
ciple, which  is  becnme  habitual,  may  not  for 
that  very  reason  strike  the  mind  so  forcibly 
as  on  its  more  early  adoption,  yet  it  may 
have  sunk  deeper  into  hirt  heart  There  may 
bo  more  proportion  in  his  rcliifion ;  all  its  com- 
ptment  parts  may  be  more  balanced :  there  ia 
more  evenness  in  his  character ;  more  virtues^ 
but  of  a  less  ostensible  kind,  aro  «olleoted  into 
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it  tha.u  he  formerly  thought  neeeiury.  His  piety 
ie  at  onoe  more  solid,  aad  more  ipiritoal,  more 
operative,  yet  more  scrone.  Hla  principle*  have 
somewhat  of  a  diflerent  oall  for  tlioir  exercise : 
the  efforts  he  formerly  made  to  resist  tempta- 
tions of  a  bolder  character,  are  uow  exerted  to 
repel  the  incursions  of  peevishness,  the  allure- 
meats  of  indolence,  the  murmurs  of  impatience. 
Qualities  which  he  once  relinquished  to  the  un- 
converted, as  Uiinking  tliem  merely  natural,  he 
now  carefully  cherishes.  CheorfulneiM,  once 
ooDsiderod  as  the  mere  flow  of  animal  spirits 
is  cultivated  as  a  Christian  grace ;  ibr  it  does 
not  now  spring  from  naluro,  but  triumphs 
Offer  it 

He  is  not  so  eager  in  support  of  some  particu- 
lar opinions  as  formerly,  because  each  doctrine 
jKnf  maintains  its  proper  place  and  due  impor- 
tonoe  in  his  mind.  If  he  make  religion  less  a 
subject  of  discussion,  he  trusts  it  is  become  a 
BDore  practical  principle.  Ills  views  are  more 
deep,  his  judgment  more  just,  Ijis  convictions 
more  firmly  rooted.  There  is  a  finer  edge  to 
his  virtues,  for  they  ore  now  sheathed  in  humi- 
lity; and  this  qualily,  tlie  crowning  point,  and 
soundest  evidence  of'^  a  renovated  mind,  by  r6n- 
dering  hitn  more  distrustful  of  himself,  more 
candid  in  his  opinions,  and  more  temperate  in 
his  language,  will  have  checked  that  forward- 
ness of  debate,  rashness  of  decision  and  impa- 
tience with  error,  whicii,  with  the  less  enlight- 
ened, might  formerly  have  ji'ivcn  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  more  animated  Christian. 

But  the  more  his  cliaracter  improves,  the  more 
be  looks  out  of  himself  Ibr  his  final  happiness. 
His  trust  in  his  Redeemer,  increases  m  exact 
proportion  to  those  virtues  of  which  that  trust  is 
the  source,  virtues  on  wliich  too  many  otiiers  in- 
cite him  to  rest  his  dependence. 

Some  Christians,  in  their  outset,  arc  disposed 
to  lay  an  almost  exclusive  stress  on  duties,  with- 
out autficiently  cultivating  tlic  spirit  which  should 
prompt  them  ;  oUiers  too  mucli  overlook  duties, 
relying  on  certain  fervors  for  supplying  their 
place.  The  established  Christian  is  careful  ne- 
ver to  relax  in  duties,  even  though  they  are  not 
attended  with  tliat  energy  which  once  gave 
more  animation  to  tho  exercise.  There  may  be 
in  them  a  less  sensible  acting  of  the  affections, 
which  arc  naturally  more  alive  in  tlie  active  sea- 
son of  life,  yet  without  any  diminution  of  the 
real  principle  of  piety  ;  there  will  be  rather  an 
increased  devotedness,  an  augmented  acqui- 
escence of  tho  will,  a  more  complete  consecra- 
tion of  heart  and  spirit,  to  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  their  entire  affection. 

He  will,  however,  bo  solicitous,  that  if  the 
flame  omit  not  such  vivid  flashes,  as  when  it  was 
first  lighted,  yet  that  it  shall  burn  more  steadily, 
more  equably  ;  especiolly  will  he  be  vigilant, 
that  he  do  not  insensibly  transfer  to  other  ob- 
jeots  that  ardour  which  used  to  give  life  and 
spirit  to  his  piety,  and  that  wJiilc  lie  fears  lie  is 
not  so  much  alive  to  God,  it  is  because  he  is 
more  alive  to  tlie  world.  Though  others  cannot 
fairly  judge  of  his  internal  state,  yet  there  is 
this  sure  test  by  which  he  will  judge  himself; 
if  the  natural  tempers  be  not  more  subdued,  if 
the  irraseible  passions  retain  their  vehemence, 
if  pride  nnd  selfishneu  maintain  their  sway* 


while  the  ralinoiiB  iaeiiDgt  skoe  are  |[iq«b  od. 
tuse,  it  is  an  darming  symptom,  s  plam  iitiBa. 
tion,  that  religion  has  mdeed  kat,  or  nlhK,  it 
is  to  be  ftared,  that  it  never  had  obtained  Ok 
supreme  place  in  his  heart. 

And  as  bo  has  observed,  that  in  some  nhe- 
ment  characters  the  lamp  of  religioos  frnear 
was  first  kindled  by  the  lire  of  natural  pissimi, 
so  its  flame  declines  with  the  declension  of  the 
natural  powers ;  be  is  also  aware*  that  Unr  ii 
a  possibility  to  the  Christian,  as  he  adianoBi  ia 
years,  of  a  growing  supineness,  the  loo  oataal 
cflTect  of  which  is  a  decay  of  the  vital  spirit  of 
religion.  This  makes  him  tremble  wbon  bs  k. 
fleets  that  the  same  awful  warning  whieh,  ii 
the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  *  the  Spirit  giiwii 
the  churches,*  is  addressed  with  equal  rmphwi 
to  every  individual  Christian.  He  remcmlna 
that  this  compassionate  Spirit,  which  sucean 
us  when  tempted,  strengthens  us  when  pam. 
cuted,  intercedes  for  us  when  afflicted,  bM  pn. 
miscd  no  such  soothing  tenderness  nndsrde. 
dining  piety.  His  language  to  the  deeayns 
Christian,  as  well  as  to  the  Inkewarm  efaiR^ 
is  that  of  alarming  menace.  This  gradaal  aa. 
tacy  is  the  only  case,  because  it  is  a  boptiM 
one,  in  which  he  tbrcaions  final  rejection.  It 
is,  indeed,  infinitely  grievous,  when  thej,  wboi 
this  blessed  Spirit  has  enlightened,  in  whooki 
has  excited  devout  dispositions  and  holy  tempos 
visibly  sink  below  tlie  state  in:  which  they  oboi 
stood.  In  tho  volume  of  inspiration,  every  oqb. 
plaint,  every  expostulation,  every  argaiDHt 
which  long-suffering  goodness  could  sumrt, 
every  intrcaty  which  insulted  mercy  coiud  di> 
vise,  is  exhausted  ;  nothing  is  omitted  which  en 
invigorate  relaxing  principle,  nothing  is  negkct- 
cd  whicl)  can  reanimate  decaying  piety. 

The  advanced  Christian,  therefore,  will  gmti 
against  the  too  natural  delusion  of  imposing  oa 
himself  the  belief,  that  a  declension  in  spiritotl 
vigour  is  only  natural  decay.  But  ho  will  gnari 
against  it,  by  watching  its  sensible  and  visibk 
effects.  Ho  will  discern,  whether  ho  sets  Issi 
value  on  the  things  which  arc  passing  away  ; 
whether  his  attachment  to  tho  world  diminishes, 
while  his  prayers  for  its  prosperity  and  improve- 
ment increase  ;  whether  he  is  as  zealous  in  pro- 
muting  good  works  by  his  purse  and  his  iimo- 
cnce,  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  health  and  strength, 
by  his  personal  exertions. 

The  confirmed  Christian  exemplifies  the  em- 
phatical  description  of  the  good  man  in  Scrip 
ture,  '■  he  toalkg  with  God.*  He  does  not  merelv 
approach  him  at  stated  times ;  he  does  not  cere- 
moniously address  him  on  great  occasbns  only, 
and  then  retreat,  and  dwell  at  a  distance ;  hot 
]jo  tpalki  with  him,  his  habitual  intercourse,  hit 
natural  motion,  his  daily  converse,  his  iotimito 
communication,  is  with  his  Redeemer :  and  hi 
remembers  that  walking  not  only  implies  inter- 
course, but  progress.  His  graces  if  not  mon 
sincere,  are  more  universal ;  he  knows  and  be 
endeavours  to  act  upon  tho  knowledge,  that  a 
Christian  must  be  holy  in  *  a/2  manner  of  CN* 
vcrsation;*  that  excellences  in  some  partofhii 
character  will  not  atone  for  allowed  defecti  ia 
any. 

0  In  the  still  remaining  varieties  of  thb  cbait- 
mg  scene,  not  knowin|f  to  what  pMticoUr  tridi 
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y#  b0  <iihri,  h»  will  hvn  •ntomurad 
j^ffMMnl  prtpwediMH  of  spirit  to  etwy 
WImii  Im  oad  no  longer  do  tlw  will  of 
km  aooiMtoiiied  aaartioni,  he  can,  with 
vioQ  whiob  is  worn  into  a  habit,  silver 
t  wbioh  ia  tha  crime  of  an  ordinary  man, 
fhest  attainment    He  can  $ubmU  to  be 

He  will  ohfforfully  mign  himeelf  to  be 
td  from  eervicee,  in  which  hit  ibr>ner 
■  had  oooaiHted.  He  will  contentedly 
•If  laid  by,  though  atill  stout  in  heart, 
in  apirit  He  will  kindly  aeaiBt  thoee 
riaing  up  to  fill  the  place  which  he  is 

leave  vacant,  by  his  counsel  his  expe. 
ia  prajrers.  He  can  rejoice,  that  thouf^h 
int  fails,  the  service  is  and  will  be  aop- 

11  continue  mora  aasidoously  to  labour 
it  consistency  of  character,  which  b  a 
equivocal  evidence  of  high  christian  at- 
1,  than  the  most  prominent  great  quali- 
ch  are  frequently  counteracted  by  their 
u  Thia  consistency  exhibits  a  moat 
oonfiwrnity  to  the  image  of.his  Maker ; 
I  works  of  creation,  t^  wisdom  of  the 
I  Intelligence  is  more  admirable  in  the 
nt  and  harmony  of  one  thing  with  an- 
an  in  the  individual  beauty  and  exceU 
each.  It  is  more  conspicuous,  in  the 
.nd  proportion  of  its  parts  relatively, 
Jie  composition  of  the  parts  themselves. 
aniiormity,  the  results  of  religion  are 
boantiAiIIy  exhibited  in  the  christian 
r. 

I  a  real  Christian  is,  allowing  for  human 
,  eonsialent  with  himself;  so  the  same 
icy  is  discoverable  in  the  general  fea- 
Jl  Ch  Astians.  However  men  may  differ 
natural  character,  yet  there  is,  in  all 
?vers,  a  sort  of  correspondent  feeling,  as 
sommon  principle,  which  draws  their 
I  to  each  other,  as  well  as  their  hearts 
Ities  to  one  common  source  and  centre, 
a  traditionary  religion  which  attracts 
the  faith  of  Uieir  ancestors,  nor  is  it  a 
ling  which  attaches  them  to  some  par. 
leiety,  but  it  is  a  divinely  infused  prin- 
nmunicated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  it  is 
I  in  all  its  essentials ;  and  a  genuine 
I  is  radically  the  same  being,  wherever 
ind,  and  under  whatever  diflerencc  of 
anoes  he  exists. 

Barer  he  approaches  to  Crod,  the  more, 
nse,  bo  will  be  sensible  of  his  distance 
I.  Higher  views  of  God's  unspeakable 
a  deeper  sense  of  his  own  un  worthiness, 
irocally,  and  confirm  each  other.  Yet 
ring  consciousness  of  his  distance  only 
augment  his  love.  He  more  and  more 
goodness  of  God,  in  having  never  cast 
D  nature,  in  having,  immediately  on  its 
conceived  the  gracious  design  to  repair 
ind  revtore  its  dignity.  He  fcob,  in  its 
>,  that  nnspeakable  consolation  which 
lies  of  the  most  sublime  of  all  the  pagron 
lers  lamented  was  wanting  in  their  re- 
hey  regretted  that  between  the  pure  di- 
d  ike  impure  croof urs,  as  there  is  no 
there  can  be  no  comfnHntsn.  Can  any 
wG  strikingly  domoostnta  how  oonu 


pletely  the  Mediator  provides  for  that  want,  and 
establishes  that  communion  ?  '  It  is  thus,*  as  a 
very  learned  and  pious  writer  has  observed, 
'  that  the  Gospel  doctrine  gives  fbll  relief  of 
mind  and  ease  of  conscience,  as  well  as  encou- 
ragement to  piety,  and  discouragement  to  sin.** 
It  givos  not  only  futuie  hope,  but  present  peace ! 
it  is  not  all  in  promise,  it  is  much  in  hand. 

"Phrough  the  silent,  but  effectual,  operations 
of  grace,  obedience,  is  become  acquiescence, 
dut^,  is  transformed,  not  only  into  assent,  but 
choice.  If  even  a  heathen  could  say,  Lead  me 
to  whatsoever  I  am  appointed,  and  I  will  follow 
thee^  but  if  I  am  unwilling,  otill  I  will  fidlow 
thee,  no  wonder  if  the  confirmed  Christian  serves 
God  not  so  much  because  he  is  bound  to  serve 
him,  as  because  love  is  the  dictate  of  his  heart, 
affection  the  voluntary  bent  of  his  dispokition. 
He  needs  no  extraneous  attraction,  the  impulse 
is  from  within.  The  raw  recruit  requires  to  be 
allured  by  the  *fife  and  spirit-stirring  drum,* 
but  the  vetbran  soldier  follows  the  service  be- 
cause he  lovea  it,  foUows  it  for  its  own  sake. 
There  is  no  longer  any  violence  done  to  natttre, 
for  the  nature  is  made  conformable  to  the  objact ; 
the  love  of  Qirist  constrains  him,  contrary  prin- 
ciples are  reconciled,  opposite  propensities  are 
blended  into  one,  and  that  one  a  blessed,  though 
still  imperfect,  conformity  to  the  image  and  the 
will  of  God.  The  more  his  perceptions  are  clear- 
ed and  his  will  purified,  the  more  his  faith 
strengthens ;  tho  more  simple  his  views  become, 
the  more  his  thoughts  and  affections  reduce 
themselves  to  that  one  central  point,  where  akme 
perfection  resides. 

As  he  has  long  observed  that  the  scheme,  the 
show,  the  fashion  of  this  life  passes  away,  so  he 
does  not  forget,  that  his  own  progress  keepe  pace 
with  the  world,  that  he  also  is  passing  away 
with  it  Fluctuation,  vicissitude  and  decay, 
form  the  very  characters  of  our  being.  *  No- 
thing continueth  in  one  stay.*  Surely  these  per- 
petual intimations  of  Scripture  were  intended 
for  a  constant  memento,  that  fondness  £u  things 
so  transitory  is  as  ill-suited  to  their  value  as  dis« 
proportioned  to  their  duration.  These  constuit 
admonitions  inculcate  temperance  in  oar  joy« 
and  moderation  in  our  sorrow.  They  teach  us 
to  rejoice  as  if  we  rejoiced  not,  and  to  waep  as 
if  we  wept  not  Whatever  is  vain  in  the  end, 
renders  all  reference  to  its  intermediate  coarse 
oompiratively  vain  also. 

The  Christian  observes  the  world  around  him 
to  be  most  careful  about  the  things  which  will 
end  at  death ;  his  care  is  chiefly  oonfinod  to  the 
things  which  then  begin ;  and  as  it  is  not  so 
much  lo  ascertain  the  time,  as  to  secure  the 
consequences  of  death,  that  he  has  been  anxious; 
death  can  never  properly  be  said  to  bs  sodden 
to  him,  who  always  knew  that  the  event  was  as 
certain  as  the  period  was  uncertain.  But  he 
does  not  convert  the  shadows  of  death  into  snch 
a  thick  and  substantial  cloud,  as  shall  prevent 
the  mental  eye  from  piercing  through  it,  and 
seeing  the  glory  beyond  it  Through  this  deep, 
but  pervious  gkxHn,  the  bright  prospect  opens 
to  that  state,  a  glimpse  of  which,  caught  by  the 
eye  of  faith,  has  in  all  ages,  enabled  tha  sinoare 

•  JotaSnith. 
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CbrisUan  to  work  through  all  his  earthly  diffi. 
culties :  aa  it  haa  atrengtnened  him  to  encounter, 
with  holy  hope  and  humble  confidence,  the  tri. 
alB  of  life,  so  he  truata  it  will  austain  him  in  his 
last  conflict  with  the  terrors  of  death.  *  Let  mo 
now,*  says  he,  *  act  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisi- 
ble, borne  up  by  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and 
strengthened  by  the  eternal  Spirit,  lot  me  anti- 
cipate m?  heaven,  burst  my  present  narrow 
bounds,  shake  off  the  incumbrance  of  body,  an- 
nihilate  a  distance  in  itself  so  short,  and  make 
that  immortality  which  is  near,  present* 
Thus  is  the  image  of  divine  goodncM  more 


clearly  though  itill  inmerfecllj,  wflectid  m  Ae 
confirmed  Christian.  The  orijriiDal  charaetR  if 
the  human  heart,  aa  it  came  mm  the  hands  of 
its  Creator,  is  about  to  be  reinitatod  in  its  prn. 
tine  purity.  Sin,  the  lawleas  tenant,  not  the  ni 
tive  proprietor  of  the  maoaion,  will  toon  be  ti. 
tally  ei polled ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  primitifs 
principle  is  radicated ;  the  naurper  b  dethrom^ 
if  not  altogether  dispossessed  ;  ne  ia  conqntrBd, 
if  not  absolutely  expelled ;  if  he  eoinetinwadik 
turb,  ho  can  no  longer  destroy.  Tlie  ezik  fu 
turns  to  his  /brsaken  home,  the  prodignl  to  hm 
father*a  bouse,  the  pardoned  penilea*  tohiaGii. 


AN  ESSAY 
ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PRACTICAL  WRITINGS  OF 

SAINT  PAUL. 

Saint  Paul  hath  furnished  us  with  so  rich  a  variety  of  moral  and  spiritual  praoepta,  enbodi . 
nate  to  the  general  lawa  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  out  of  them  might  well  be  eompilod  a  bodly  tf 
Ethics,  or  system  of  precepts  de  offieiiSt  in  truth  and  completeness  far  excelling  tiioee  which  Uf 
philosophy  hath  been  able  to  devise  or  deliver. — Dr.  Barrow. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  with  no  little  diffidence  that  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  ventures  to  submit  them  tc 
the  public  eye.  She  comes  *  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling.*  She  is  fuUy  awan^ 
that  whoever  pretends  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  character,  and  especially  into  the  writi^ 
of  the  great  Aposllc  of  the  Gentilr*.*>,  in  a  manner  at  all  adequate  to  the  dignity  and  excellenci 
of  both,  should  possess  many  and  iii^h  requisites,  to  which  she  can  make  out  no  fair  title.  It 
would,  however,  be  entirnly  superfluous  to  insist  on  her  incompetency  to  the  proper  execution  of 
such  a  work,  on  her  deficiennics  in  ancient  learninv,  Biblical  criticism,  and  ieep  theoJogml 
knowledge ;  because  the  sagacity  of  the  reader  would  not  fail  to  be  beforehand  with  her  avowal* 
in  detectmg  them.  It  may,  however,  serve  as  some  apology  for  the  boldness  of  tlie  present  on* 
dertaking,  that  tliese  volumes  are  not  of  a  critical,  but  of  a  practical  nature. 

On  the  doctrinal  portion,  moreespecially,  of  .Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  such  a  multitude  of  admira- 
ble discourses  have  been  comiKised,  that  to  have  attempted  to  add  to  their  number,  without  reach- 
ing their  excellence,  would  have  been  as  unnecrraary  as  it  might  have  been  presuraptnooa.  On 
the  practical  part,  also,  much  has  been  ably  and  usefully  written.  Dissertations,  commentariea, 
treatises,  and  sermons,  however,  though  of  superior  merit,  have  not  worn  out  tlie  aubject;  and 
elucidations  of  his  writings,  whether  they  relate  to  doctrine  or  to  practice,  cannot,  in  any 
point  of  view,  be  undertaken  without  exhibiting  new  proofs  of  those  inestimable  treaanrea  they 
ciHitain.  They  are  a  golden  mine,  in  which  the  diligent  workman,  the  deeper  he  digs,  the  more 
he  will  discover ;  the  farther  he  examines,  the  more  he  will  find.  Rich  veins,  hitherto  unheeded, 
will  overpay  his  labours,  will  continue  to  pour  out  upon  him  their  fresh  abundance  of  pre^kraa 
ore.  Even  the  present  explorer,  who  had  no  skill  to  penetrate  his  depths,  haa  been  aometraies 
surprised  at  the  opulence  which  lay  upon  the  surface,  and  of  which  she  had  not  before,  perhaps, 
fully  estimated  the  value. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  passages  in  the  works  of  this  great  Apoetle,  (but  they  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  bear  no  proportion  to  such  as  arc  obvious,)  which  have  been  interpreted  in  a  different 
and  even  contradictory  manner  by  men,  who,  agreeing  in  the  grand  essentials  of  Christianity, 
niay  be  allowed  to  dif^r  on  a  few  abstruse  points,  without  any  impeachment  of  the  piety  on  either 
side.  If  one  must  be  mistaken,  botli  may  bo  sincere.  If  either  be  wrong,  both  doubUesa  desire 
to  be  right;  and,  happily  for  mankind,  we  shall  all  be  ultimately  fjicd  by  a  Judge,  who  is  a 
searcher  of  the  thonghtu  and  intents  of  the  heart ;  in  whose  eight  the  reciprocal  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian charity  may  bo  more  acceptable  than  that  entire  unifbrmity  of  sentiment  which  would  so- 
persedc  the  occasion  of  its  exercise.  *  What  I  know  not,  teach  Thou  me,*  is  a  petition  which 
oven  the  wisest  are  not  too  wise  to  offer ;  nnd  they  who  have  prcfcred  it  with  the  most  efTecr.are, 
of  all  others,  the  persons  who  will  judge  the  most  tenderly  of  the  different  views,  or  nnintentionil 
misconceptions  of  tlie  opfiositc  partv. 

ThHt  conquest  in  debate  over  a  Christian  adversary,  which  is  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
Christian  temper,  will  always  be  dearly  purchased  ;  and,  though  a  triumph  lo  obtained  may  dis- 
comfit the  opponent,  it  will  afford  no  moral  triumph  to  the  conqueror. 

Waving,  therefore,  both  from  disinclination,  and  inability,  whalafer  paaaigee  may  be  '*vpf*^ 
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•d  as  eoatravmkl,  the  writer  bai  confined  bertelf  to  endeavour,  thou^^h  it  mnit  be  confeeeed. 
iuipeifcctiy  wvMbperficially,  to  bring  forward  St  PaaPs  character  oa  a  model  for  our  general 
initetkia,  end  hie  practical  writinge  as  a  ttore-house  for  our  general  inBtruction  ;  avoiding  what- 
mwmr  might  be  ooneidered  as  a  ground  for  the  discussion  of  any  point  not  faimediately  tending  to 
practical  utility. 

It  may  be  objected  to  her  plan,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  propose  for  general  imitation,  a  cha- 

~'ar  so  highlv  gifted,  so  peculiarly  circumstanced, — an  inspired  Apostle, — a  devoted  Martyr. 
it  is  the  principal  design  of  these  pages, — a  design  which  it  may  be  thought  is  too  frequently 
'  in  them, — to  show  that  our  common  actions  arc  to  be  performed,  and  our  common  triaU 
I,  in  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  and  temper  with  those  high  duties  and  those  unparal- 
irings  to  which  Saint  Paul  was  called  out ;  and  that  every  Christian  in  his  meastare 
degree,  should  exhibit  somewhat  of  the  dispositions  inculcated  by  that  religion,  of  which  the 
AbmIIb  Pkul  was  the  brightest  human  example,  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious  human  teacher. 

!%•  writer  is  persoaded,  that  many  read  tlie  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  with  deep  reverence  for 
Hw  rtation  they  hold  in  the  Inspired  Oracles,  without  considering  that  they  are  at  the  same  time 
Hpninaly  ezoellent  for  their  unequalled  applicablcncss  to  life  and  manners ;  that  many,  whila 
they  highly  respect  the  writer,  think  him  too  high  for  ordinary  use.  It  has,  therefore,  been  her 
■aiticoiar  object,  in  the  present  work,  not  indeed  to  diminish  the  dignity  of  the  Apostle,  but  to 
JiminMih^  in  one  sense,  the  distance  at  which  we  are  apt  to  hold  so  exalted  a  model ;  to  draw  him 
iato  a  more  intimate  connection  with  ourselves ;  to  let  him  down,  as  it  were,  not  to  our  level,  bat 
to  oar  familiarity.  To  induce  us  to  resort  to  him,  not  only  on  the  great  demands  and  trying  oc- 
eofieaces  of  life,  but  to  bring  both  the  writings  and  the  conduct  of  this  distinguished  Saint  to 
■is  with  oar  common  concerns ;  to  iacorporote  the  doctrines  which  he  teaches,  the  principlee 
which  Iw  exhibits,  and  the  precepts  which  he  enjoins,  into  our  ordinary  habits,  into  our  every 
day  practice ;  to  consider  him  not  only  as  the  writer  who  has  the  most  ably  and  sacceesfuUy  an- 
IbUed  the  sublime  truths  of  our  Divine  religion,  and  as  the  instructor  who  has  supplied  us  with 
IIm  noblest  system  of  the  higher  ethics,  but  who  has  even  condescended  to  extend  his  code  to  the 
more  minute  exigences  and  relations  of  familiar  life. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that  she  has  shown  too  little  method 
IB  bcr  distribution  of  the  parts  of  her  subject,  and  too  little  system  in  her  arrangement  of  tho 
whole;  that  she  has  expatiated  too  largely  on  some  points,  passed  over  others  too  slightly,  and 
Ml  many  unnoticed ;  that  she  has  exhibited  no  history  of  the  life,  and  observed  no  regular  order 
■I  hor  reference  to  the  actions  of  tho  Apostle.  She  can  return  no  answer  to  these  anticipated 
cbargoa,  but  that,  as  she  nc\Gr  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  an  expositor,  so  she  never  meant  to  enter 
into  tho  details  of  the  biographer. 

Formed,  as  they  arc,  upon  the  most  extensive  views  of  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
tlm  writings  of  St  Paul  have  been  read  with  the  same  degree  of  interest,  by  Cbrietians  of  every 
■amo^  age,  and  nation.  The  principles  they  contain  are,  in  good  truth,  absolute  and  universal : 
and  whilst  this  circumstance  renders  them  of  general  obligation,  it  enables  us,  even  in  the  re- 
motast  generation,  to  judge  of  the  skilfulness  of  his  addresses  to  the  understanding,  and  to  feel 
Iha  aptitude  of  his  appeals  to  the  heart 

To  the  candour  of  the  reader, — a  candour  which,  though  pcrhape  she  has  too  frequently  tried, 
lad  too  long  solicited,  she  has,  however,  never  yet  failed  to  experience, — she  commits  this  little 
worh.  If  it  should  set  one  human  being  on  the  consideration  of  objects  hitherto  neglected,  she, 
win  account  that  single  circumstance,  success ; — nay,  she  will  be  reconciled  even  to  failure,  if 
that  failure  should  stimulate  some  more  enlightened  mind,  some  more  powerful  pen,  to  supply,  in 
a  fctare  work  on  the  same  subject,  the  deficiencies  of  which  she  has  been  guilty  ;  to  rectify  the 
mnn  which  she  may  have  committed  ;  to  rescue  the  cause  which  she  may  have  injured. 

Bwity-TFeMf,  January  20,  1815. 


AN  ESSAY 

ON  TBI  CHAaAGTKa  AND  PRACTICAL  WIITINOS  OT 

SAINT  PAUL. 


CHAP.  I. 

htndweiory  remarks  on  the  morality  of  Pagan- 
ktm^  okowing  the  neeeeoity  of  the  Chrietian 
Mnelmiion. 

Tbb  morality  of  a  people  necesearily  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  their  theology  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion OS  it  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  in  such  proportion  it  tends  to  improve 
the  conduct  of  man.  The  meanest  Christian 
Miever  haa  here  an  advantage  eter  the  moet  ]  of  the  superioritj  of  hif  ooneoptioos  is  obviouju 

Vol.  U. 


enlightened  heathen  philosopher ;  for  wnot  no 
knows  of  the  nature  of  God,  arising  chiefly  from 
what  he  knows  of  Christ,  and  entirely  from  what 
is  revealed  in  Scripture,  he  gains  from  those 
divine  sources  more  clear  and  distinct  views  of 
the  Deity,  tlian  unassisted  reason  could  ever  at- 
tain  ;  and  of  consequence,  more  correct  ideas  of 
what  is  required  of  himself^  both  with  respect 
to  God  and  man.  His  ideas  may  be  mean  in 
their  expression,  compared  with  the  splendid 
language  of  the  sages  of  antiquity ;  but  the  cauae 
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WUle  they  *  go  about  to  mtablbh  their  own 
wiedom,*  he  eubinite  to  the  wiedom  of  God,  ae 
he  fiode  it  in  hie  word.  Whet  iuedequale  viewe 
must  the  wieeet  pegeps,  though  *  thoy  felt  after 
him,'  have  entertained  of  Deity,  who  could  at 
beat  only  cymtemplate  him  in  hie  attributee  of 
power  and  beneficence,  whilst  their  highest  iinas- 
eieted  ilighti  could  never  reach  the  remotest  oon- 
eeption  of  that  i acorn prehensible  blessing,  the 
unionof  his  justice  and  bis  mercy  in  the  redsmp- 
tion  of  the  world  by  his  Son — a  blessing  familiar 
and  Intelligible  to  the  most  illiterate  Christian. 

The  religion  of  the  heathens  was  so  deplora- 
Uy  bad  in  its  principle,  that  it  is  no  wonder  their 
practice  was  proportionably  corrupt.  *  Those 
jnst  measures  of  right  and  wrong,'  says  Looke, 
*  which  necessity  nod  introduced,  which  the 
civil  laws  prescribed,  or  philosophy  recommend- 
ed flood  mot  on  tbeir  true  foundation,^  They 
fler?ed  indeed  to  tie  society  together,  and  by 
these  bands  and  ligaments  promoted  order  and 
convenience :  but  tliero  was  no  divine  command 
to  make  them  respected,  and  there  will  natural- 
ly bo  little  reverence  for  a  law,  where  the  legis- 
lator is  not  reverenced,  much  less  where  he  is 
not  recognized.  There  will  also  bo  little  obedi- 
ence to  a  law  without  sanctions  where  neither 
penalty  is  feared,  nor  reward  expected. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
phik»uphy  had  atlaiued  to  its  utmost  perfection, 
and  had  shown  how  low  was  its  highest  stand- 
ard. It  had  complotoly  betrayed  its  inability  to 
efl&ct  a  revolution  in  tJio  minds  of  men.  '  lla- 
nan  reason,"  says  the  same  great  authority 
above  quoted,  *  never  yet,  from  unquestionable 
principles  or  clear  deductions,  made  out  an 
entire  body  of  Ihe  law  of  nature.  If  a  collection 
oonld  be  made  of  all  the  moral  precepts  in  the 
pagan  wwld,  many  of  which  may  be  found  in 
t)ie  Christian  religion,  that  would  not  at  all 
hinder,  but  that  tlie  world  still  stood  as  much  in 
need  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  morality  he 
taught'  The  law  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
commends itself  to  our  regard  by  its  excellence, 
and  to  our  obedience  by  tlic  authority  of  the 
Lawgiver.  CbristianitVf  therefore,  presents  not 
only  the  highest  perfections,  but  the  surest 
standard  of  morals. 

In  a  multitude  of  the  noble  Rcntcnccs  and 
beautiful  aphorisms  of  many  of  the  heathen 
writers,  there  was  indeed  a  strong  tone  of  mo- 
rality. But  these  fine  sentiments,  not  flowing 
from  any  perennial  source,  had  seldom  any 
powerful  effect  on  conduct.  Our  great  poet  has 
noticed  this  discordance  between  principle  and 
practice  in  his  dialogue  between  two  great  and 
virtuouH  Romans. — Cassius,  who  disbelieved  a 
future  state,  reproves  Brutus  for  the  iuconsis- 
tency  between  nis  desponding  temper  and  the 
doctiines  of  his  own  Stoic  school  : 

You  make  no  um  ofyoar  philosophy, 
If  you  give  way  to  accadenisl  evili. 

Many  of  their  works,  in  almost  every  species 
of  literature,  exhibit  such  perfection  as  to  stretch 
the  capacity  of  the  reader,  while  they  kindle 
his  admiration,  and  invest  with  no  inconsider- 
able reputation,  him  who  is  able  to  seize  their 
meaning,  and  to  taste  their  beauties ;  so  that  an 
able  critic  of  their  writings  almost  ranks  with 


him  whoexeebiBoiwiMdMMHilieii.  hhke 
manner  the  litee  of  their  giAt  aiea  ammi  in 
splendid  nyinga,  m  well  aa  heraie  viftHi,  ts 
such  a  degree  ae  to  exalt  our  ideeof  ihe-hMa 
intellect,  and,  in  single  inetaneae.  of  Ihe  biM& 
character.    We  sav,  in  elngle  inelenfei^  bnkm 
idea  of  a  perfect  cliaraetar  waalid  coammmf, 
wanted  eompletenesa.  It  bad  many  oooslilHtt 
parts,  but  there  was  no  mMc  which  cnapriHi 
them.    The  moral  fraotiona  made  npeaiMi. 
paL    The  virtuous  man  thoafhi  iiaer 
tion  firom  his  virtue  to  be  eelSeh,  tlw 
to  be  revengeful,  Um  philonopber  tekei 
the  injured  to  be  mmmiMkm :  forbeei 
cowardice,  humUi^^  ioeMH 
was  pusillanimity.    Not  ooljr  tbair  JBrfiea-Mi 
stained  with  orneltyv  but  the  manA  ami  uMHf 
injustice  were  the  raad  to  pgpoleriljf  Thirhja 
mortalizad  the  perpetrator^— Tlw   good  «i 
wae  his  own  centre.    Tlwir  viituoo  wbsIijA^ 
be  drawn  out  of  themeelvee,  and-  tide  -toM 
not  be  the  case.     As  their  goodnew  fii  m 
arise  from  any  knowledge,  so  it  could  noitpi^i 
from  any  imitation  of  the  Divine  perMiK 
That  inspiring  principle,  the  love  of  God,  4e 
vital  spark  of  all  religion,  wae  a  motive  ofiMk 
they  had  not  so  much  as  heard ;  and  if  tk^ 
had,  it  was  a  feeling  which  it  would  have  hm 
impossiNe  fer  them  to  oheriah,  aince  aom  tf 
tlie  best  of  their  deities  were  ae  bed  aa  the  oat 
of  themselves. 

When  the  history  of  their  own  religion  at. 
tained  little  more  than  the  quarrels  and  thi  k. 
trigoes  of  these  deities,  could  we  ezpeel  thtf 
the  practice  of  the  people  would  be  mneh  bite, 
or  more  consistent  than  their  belief  7  If  the  di. 
vinities  were  at  once  holy  and  proBigala,  dull 
we  wonder  if  the  adoration  was  at  ooee  defeat 
and  impure?  The  worshipper  could  not  commit 
a  crime  but  he  might  vindicate  it  by  the  exaai- 
ple  of  some  deity ;  he  could  not  gratify  a  siegls 
appetite  of  which  his  religion  dui  not  funusha 
justification. 

Besides  tliis,  all  their  scattered  docmnenta  of 
virtue  could  never  make  up  a  body  of  morals 
They  wanted  a  connecting  tie^-^Tiie  doetrinM 
of  one  school  were  at  variance  with  thooa  sf 
another.  Even  if  they  could  have  clnbbo4 
their  opinions  and  picked  out  the  best  feomeack 
sect,  so  as  to  have  patched  up  a  code,  still  tke 
disciples  of  one  sect  would  not  have  submitlod 
to  the  leader  of  another;  the  system  would  hive 
wanted  a  head,  or  the  head  would  have  wantsd 
authority,  and  the  code  would  have  wanted 
sanctions. 

And  as  there  was  no  governing  system,  ■> 
there  was  no  universal  rule  of  morals,  for  BMn* 
lity  was  different  in  different  plooee.— In  sooie 
countries  people  thought  it  no  more  a  crime  Ib 
expose  their  own  children  than  in  others  to  adopt 
those  of  tbeir  neigfabour.*-The  Pereiano  MR 
not  looked  upon  aa  tho  worst  moraliste  fer  our. 
rying  their  mothors,  nor  the  Hy  rcanJoneftr  mt 
marrying  at  all,  nor  the  Sogdians  for  mordBfiiif 
their  parents,  nor  the  Soy  thiana  fer  eatiog  Ikeir 
dead.* 

The  best  writers  eeldom  made  use  of  eifo- 

•  PlBtareh  ralatoi.  that  Alexaaier,  after  conqmrni 
thesB  countiiei,  had  nfeoeed  sooMof  tteir  eva  lekili 
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dkftWB  Ifom  folara  UotMdiiMi  to  inforce 

^Mir   aenl  iutraolion.    Bzcellentlj  ai  they 

on  Um  beauty  of  virtoo,  their  dis- 

If  eeepied  to  wont  e  rootire 

Did  MOt  each  a  itete  of  comibrt- 

of  epiritnal  def  redation^  of  fnoral 

rarity,  wnphatinelly  oall  for  a  religion  which 

■M  *  briof  life  and  imroorcality  to  light  V 

jlVd  il  not  imperatifely  require  that  Spirit  which 

ifcoold  *  reprof e  the  world  of  ein,  of  rigbteoai- 

.  WHb'flMi  oTjndgoient  ?*  Did  it  not  pant  fur  that 

.MHAlCGhrist  which  cleanMth  from  all  sin. 

.  BfWp  Iboee  fine  theoriata  who  have  lefl  ua 
v^fMliUfiflectioiie  on  the  Divine  nature,  have 
'^MMlhid  no  role  ibr  hia  worship,  no  direction 
Ar  lulAiHrffioe,  no  injanotioos  to  obey  him; 
^tJH^kvtm  given  oa  little  encouragement  to  vir- 
liiKfaBd  no  alleviation  to  aorrow  but  the  im- 
Jpiliilllilii  inioBCtion,  not  to  feel  it  The  eight 
pNl  hwitilBtfiJi  in  the  5lh  of  Saint  Matthew 
not  only  more  promiicfl  to  virtue,  and 
oonaolation  to  suficrcrii,  but  more  appro- 
poomiae  to  the  individual  grace,  -more 
comfort  to  the  epecific  eunering,  than 
to  be  found  in  all  the  ancient  tomes  of  moral 
(^■■ipliiio. 

who  were  invested  with  a  sacred  cha- 
rt and  who  delivered  the  pretonded  sense 
Oracles,  talked  much  of  the  gods,  but  said 
.fillle  of  goodness ;  while  the  phikMophers  who, 
fjiopgh  they  were  professors  of  wisdom,  were, 
jmlfoneTally  to  the  vulgar,  teachere  of  morals, 
■riiluiH  gave  the  Deity  a  place  in  their  ethics. 
^tnnan  these  con6icting  instructors  the  peo- 
]4o  etoed  little  chance  of  acquiring  any  just  no- 
of  moral  rectitude.  They  were  indeed 
ssity  of  attending  the  worship  of 
they  believed  that  Uje  neglect  of 
doty  would  offend  the  gods ;  but  in  their  at. 
tondance  they  were  neither  taught  that  purity 
«f  benrt,  nor  that  practical  virtue,  which  might 
kavo  boon  supposed  likely  to  please  thom.  The 
fhilnegpliere,  if  thev  were  disposed  to  give  the 
fiople  oome  rules  of  duty,  were  overmatohcd  by 
the  prioeta,  who  knew  they  should  gratify  thcra 
■m  by  omitting  what  they  so  little  relished. 
Am  to  the  people  themselves,  tlioy  did  not  dc- 


to  be  bettor  than  the  priests  wished  to  make 
tlMm«-<->They  found  processions  ploasanter  than 
frayora,  ceremonies  cheaper  than  duties,  and 
oaniiihnii  oaaier  than  self-denials,  with  the  ad- 
ditional recommendation,  that  the  one  made 
■mwids  Ibr  the  want  of  the  other.* 

When  a  violent  plague  raged  in  Rome,  the 
aechod  they  took  for  appeasing  the  deities,  and 
■oiling  a  stop  to  the  distomper,  was  the  estab- 
liibnont  of  a  theatre  and  the  introduction  of 
playa.  The  plague  however,  having  no  drama- 
tip  iMtoi  oontinuad  toArage.  But  neitJier  the 
ijefty  nor  ingenuity  of  the  suppliants  was  ez- 
nanotod.  A  nail  driven  into  the  tomple  of  Jupi- 
Itr  was  CmumI  to  be  a  more  promising  expedient 
JBnt  tho  gods  being  aa  hard  as  the  metal  of 
whieli  Iho  expiation  was  made,  were  no  more 
■joeod.  by  the  nail,  than  the  phigne  had  been  by 
Iho  Ihoatrical  exhibition ;  though  the  event  was 
thoi^Ilt  oTaufficient  importance  for  the.ereation 
of  a  diototor ! — What  pmgreea  liad  reason,  to 

*  Mm  I/Nke  on  tha  Bsasonabtenesi  of  Oristianitjr. 


say  nothing  of  religion,  made  in  the  first  metro- 
polis in  Uie  world,  when  a  nail  or  a  jplay  was 
thought  a  rational  expedient  for  pacifying  the 
goda  and  stopping  the  pestilence.  Kor  does 
resson,  mere  human  reason,  bcem  to  have  grown 
wiser  in  her  age.  During  tlio  lato  attempt  to 
establish  heathenism  in  a  neigiibouring  country, 
does  it  not  look  as  if  the  thirty  theatres  which 
were  opened  every  night  in  itv  capital  in  the 
earl^  part  of  the  revolution  had  been  intended, 
in  imiUtion  of  the  RomanK,  whoso  religion, 
titles,  and  office*,  the  French  affected  to  aidopt, 
as  a  nightly  expiation  to  the  Goddeu  of  Rtatun. 
for  the  cruelties  and  carnage  of  the  day  7 

Whatever  conjectural  notions  some  of  the 
wise  might  entertain  of  a  future  state,  the  peo- 
ple at  la^go  could  only  acquire  the  vague  and 
comfortless  ideas  of  it,  which  might  be  picked 
op  from  the  poets.  This  indefinite  belief,  im- 
mersed in  fabie,  and  degraded  bv  the  grossest 
superstition,  added  as  little  to  the  piety  as  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  intimations 
of  their  Tartarus,  and  their  Elysian  fields,  were 
so  connected  with  fictions,  as  to  convey  to  the 
mind  no  other  impression,  but  that  they  were 
fictions  themselves.  Such  uncertain  ghmmor- 
ings  of  aoch  a  futurity  could  afford  neithiar 
warning  nor  encouragement,  neither  cheerful 
hope,  nor  salutary  fear.  They  might  amuse 
the  mind,  but  never  could  influence  the  conduct. 
They  might  gratify  the  imagination,  but  conld 
not  communicate  *  a  hope  fiul  of  immortality.* 
They  neither  animated  the  pioua,  nor  aocconreri 
the  tempted,  nor  supportcMi  the  afflicted,  nor 
cheered  the  dying. 

The  study  of  their  mjtholcMj  could  carry  with 
it  nothing  but  corruption,  it  neither  intended 
to  bring  gbry  to  God,  nor  peaoe  and  good  will, 
much  less  salvation,  to  men.  It  was  invented 
to  embellisii  the  fabubus  periods  of  their  history, 
to  flatter  the  illustrious  families,  by  celebrating 
the  human  exploite  of  their  dei^dpro^nitors : 
and  thus  to  give  an  additional  and  national  in- 
terest to  their  bewitching  fables.  What  a  syb- 
tem  did  those  countries  uphold,  when  the  more 
probable  way  to  make  the  people  virtuoos,  was 
to  keep  them  ignorant  of  relirion  ! — wlien  the 
best  way  to  teach  them  tlieir  duty  to  man,  was 
to  keep  their  duties  out  of  sight. 

It  is  indeed  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  the 
most  of  the  difibrcnt  schools  of  philosophy  held 
some  one  great  truth.  Aristotle  maintained  the 
existence  of  a  First  Cause ;  Cicero,  in  opposition 
to  the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  acknowledged  a 
superintending  Providence.  Many  of  the  Stoics 
were  of  opinion,  tliat  the  consummation  of  all 
things  would  be  effected  by  fire.    Yet  wztj 

{»hiloeopher,  however  rational  in  many  parte  of 
lis  system,  not  only  adopted  some  absurdity 
himself,  but  wove  it  into  his  code.  One  believ- 
ed that  the  soul  was  only  a  vapour,  which 
was  transmuted  from  body  to  body,  and  was 
to  expiate,  in  the  shape  of  a  brute,  the  sins  it 
had  committed  under  that  of  a  man.  Another 
affirmed  that  the  aoul  was  a  material  substance, 
and  that  matter  was  endowed  with  the  faculties 
of  thought  and  reason.  Others  imagined  every 
star  to  be  a  god.  Some  denied  not  only  a  eujier- 
intending,  bat  a  creating  Providence :  insisting 
that  the  world  was  made,  withont  any  plan  or 
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contrivance,  by  ■  fortuitous  concourse  of  cer- 
tain particles  of  matter ;  and  that  the  members 
of  the  human  body  were  not  framed  for  the 
several  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  acci- 
dentally applied.  One  affirmed  the  eternity  of 
ihc  world ;  another,  that  wo  can  be  certain  of 
nothing, — that  even  our  own  existence  is  doubt- 
ful. 

A  relij^ion  so  absurd,  which  had  no  basis  even 
in  probability  and  no  attraction  but  what  it  bor- 
rowed from  a  preposterous  fancy,  could  not  sa- 
tisfy the  deep  thinkinj^  philosopher;  a  philosophy 
abstruiie  and  metaphysical  was  not  sufficientlj^ 
accommodated  to  general  use  to  suit  the  people. 
Lactantius,  <m  the  authority  of  Plato,  relates, 
that  Socrates  declared  there  was  no  such  thin^ 
as  human  wisdom.  In  short,  all  were  dissatis- 
fied.  The  wise  had  a  vaguu  desire  for  religion 
which  comprohended  {rroat  objects,  and  had  no- 
ble ends  in  view.  The  people  stood  in  need  of 
a  religion  which  should  brin/r  relief  to  human 
wants,  and  consolation  to  human  miseries.  They 
wanted  a  simple  way,  proportioned  to  their  com- 
prehension ;  a  short  way,  proportioned  to  their 
leisure ;  a  living  way,  which  would  giro  light  to 
the  conscience  and  support  to  the  mind ;  a  way 
^nded,  not  on  speculation,  but  evidence,  which 
should  carry  conversion  to  the  heart  as  well  as 
conviction  to  the  understanding.  Surh  a  rcli- 
jfion  God  was  preparing  for  them  in  the  Gospel 
of  his  Son.  Christianity  was  calculated  to  sup- 
ply the  exigences  both  of  the  Greeks  und  of  the 
barbarians  ;  but  the  former,  though  they  more 
acknowledged  their  want,  more  slowly  welcomed 
the  relief;  while  tho  latter,  though  they  Ices  felt 
the  one,  more  readily  accepted  the  other. 

Alexander,  thongh  he  had  the  magnanimity 
to  declare  to  his  illustrious  preceptor,  that  he 
had  rather  excel  in  knowledge  than  in  power, 
yet  blamed  him  fordivuljring  to  the  world  those 
secrets  in  learning,  which  he  wished  to  confi:ie 
exclusively  to  themselves.  How  would  ho  have 
been  offended  with  the  (Christian  philosophy, 
which,  though  it  has  mysteries  for  all,  has  no 
secrets  for  any  !  How  would  he  have  been  of- 
fended with  tliat  bright  hope  of  glory,  which 
would  have  displayed  itself  in  the  same  efful- 
gence to  his  meanest  soldier,  as  to  the  conqueror 
of  Persia ! 

But  how  would  both  the  monarch  and  the  phi- 
losopher have  looked  on  a  religion,  which  af\er 
kindling  their  cuiiosity,  by  intimating  it  had 
greater  things  to  bestow  than  learning  and  em- 
pire, should  dash  their  high  hopes,  by  making 
those  great  things  consist  in  poverty  of  spirit,  in 
being  little  in  their  own  eyes,  in  not  loving  the 
world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world. 

But  what  would  they  have  said  to  a  religion 
which  placed  human  intellect  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree in  the  scale  of  God*s  gifls ;  and  even  de- 
graded it  from  thence,  when  not  used  tr)  hrs 
flory  ?  What  would  they  have  thought  of  a  re- 
ligion, which,  80  far  from  being  sent  exclusively 
to  the  conqueror  in  arms,  or  the  leaders  in  gci- 
enco,  frankly  declared  ut  its  outset,  that  *  nul 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble  were  called,*  which 
professed,  while  it  filled  tho  hungry  with  good 
things,  to  send  tho  rich  empty  away  ? 

Yet  that  mysterious  Hope  which  Alexander 
^slared  wm  aU  be  kept  for  himself,  when  he 


profusely  scattered  kingdoms  unong  Ins  knn 
ites, — those  ambiguous  ixuu  which,  he  ibM 
because  he  bad  no  mon  worlde  tocoDqner;tt( 
deeply  felt,  bat  ill  understood  hope,  those  and 
fineid  and  unintelligible  tears,  mnrk  a  profooid 
feeling  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  a  dhtv  km 
panting  afler  something  better  than  power 
knowl^ge,  a  more  beart^felt  *  longing  after  ii 
mortality,*  than  almost  any  express  laagoi 
which  philosophy  has  recorded. 

*  Learn  of  mc*  would  have  been  thought  ad 
nified  exordium  for  the  founder  of  a  new  religi 
by  the  masters  of  the  Grecian  schoob.  I 
when  they  came  to  the  humbling  motive  eft 
injunction,  *  for  I  am  meek  and  K>wly  in  hen 
how  would  their  expectations  have  been  dann 
They  would  have  thought  it  an  abjeet  deda 
tion  from  the  lips  of  a  great  teacher,  nnlesi  tl 
had  understood  that  grand  paradox  of  Ck 
tianity,  that  lowliness  of  heart  was  among  I 
highest  attainments  to  be  made  bj.  a  rain 
creature. 

When  they  had  heard  tlie  beginning  of  II 
animating  interrogation, — Where  is  the  wii 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  metUi 
I  behold  the  whole  portico  and  acadomj  M 
lously  rush  forwsrd  at  an  invitation  so  aUarn 
at  a  challenge  so  personal ;  but  how  instindifi 
would  they  have  shrunk  back  at  the  repuU 
question  which  succeeds ; — Hath  not  God  ■§ 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?  Yet  wei 
not  Christisnity,  well  understood  and  faithfU 
received,  have  taught  these  exalted  spirits,  th 
to  look  down  upon  what  is  humanly  great,  ii 
loftier  attainment  than  to  look  up  to  it  ? 

Would  it  not  have  carried  a  sentiment  to  ll 
heart  of  Alexander,  a  system  to  the  mind  ( 
Aristotle,  which  their  respective,  though  dlfk 
ently  pursued,  careers  of  ambition  utterly  faik 
of  furnishing  to  either  ? 

Reason,  even  by  those  who  possessed  it  in  tl 
highest  perfection,  as  it  guvc  no  adequate  vie 
even  of  natural  religion,  sq  it  made  no  adeqna 
provision  for  correct  morals.  The  attempt  a 
pears  to  have  been  above  tho  reach  of  hum 
powers.  *  God  manife^ited  in  the  fleshy — He  w1 
was  not  only  true,  but  Tux  Taura,  and  wl 
taught  the  truth  as  *  one  having  authority,'- 
was  alone  competent  to  tliis  great  work.  Tl 
duty  of  submission  to  Divine  rower  was  to  tl 
multitude  more  intelligible,  than  the  intrica 
deductions  of  reason.  That  God  is,  and  is  a  r 
warder  of  them  that  seek  him ;  that  Jesus  Chri 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  make 
compendious  summary  both  of  natural  and  r 
vealed  religion ;  they  are  propositions  whit 
carry  their  own  explanation,  disentangled  fro! 
those  trains  of  argument,  which,  as  few  cod 
have  been  brought  to  comprehend,  perhaps 
was  the  greatest  wisdom  in  the  [^ilosopher  ai 
ver  to  have  proposed  them. 

The  most  skilful  dialectician  could  only  m 
son  on  known  principles  ;  but  without  the  sopa 
induction  of  revealed  religion,  be  could  ooh 
with  all  his  efforts,  and  they  have  been  prod 
gious,  furnish  *  rules,*  but  not  *arms.*  LK^iei 
indeed  a  powerful  weapon  to  fence,  hut  nut  t 
fight  with ;  ihat  which  is  a  conqueror  in  th 
schools  is  impotent  in  the  field.  It  is  powerfc 
to  refute  a  aophism,  bat  weak  to  repel  a  tompti 
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[t  nay  delett  an  opponent  made  ap  like 
r  pare  inlallect ;  but  is  no  match  for  to 
tial  an  aaaailant  at  moral  evil.  It  yields 
mnet,  when  the  antagonislB  ore  furioue 
I  and  headttroiuf  appetites.  It  can  make 
tariil  thruct  against  an  opinion,  but  ia  too 
J  *  pull  down  the  airong  holds  of  sin  and 

raagh  the  strength  of  human  corruption, 
ralninsf  power  of  Divine  graco  is  still  too 
Uy  resiMtod,— if  the  offered  li(;ht  of  the 
lirit  is  still  too  frequently  quenched,  what 
ire  been  U)C  state  of  mankind,  when  that 
as  not  made  known,  when  that  light  was 
f  refcaled,  when  *  darkness  covered  the 
ind  gross  darkness  the  people  7*  But 
le  clear  illumination  of  evangelical  truth, 
recopt  becomes  a  principle,  every  argu. 
motive,  every  direction  a  duty,  every 
I  a  law  ;  and  why  ?     Because  thuM  Maith 

tianity,  however,  is  not  merely  a  religion 
rity ;  the  soundest  reason  embraces  most 
tly  what  the  most  explicit  revelation  has 
and  the  deepest  inquirer  is  usually  the 
avinccd  Christian.    The  reason  of  phi- 
is  a  disputing  reason,  that  of  Christiani- 
aeying  reason.     The  glory  of  the  pagan 
consisted  in  virtuous  sentiments,  tlie 
the  Christian  in  the  pardon  and  the  sub. 
of  sin.    Tho  humble  Christian  may  say 
e  of  the  ancient  Fathers. — I  will  nut 
cause  I  am  righteous,  but  because  I  am 
id. 


CHAP.  II. 

^ttorieal  writertofthe  New  Tettament., 

a  the  innumerable  evidences  of  the  truth 
itianity,  there  is  one  of  so  rare  and  ox- 
ary  a  nature,  as  might  of  itself  sutficc  to 
mviction  to  the  mind  of  every  unprcju- 
quircr,  even  if  this  proof  were  not  ac- 
ed  by  such  a  cloud  of  concurring  testi- 

acrcd  volume  is  composed  by  a  rast  va. 
writers,  men  of  every  different  rank  and 
n,  of  every  diversity  of  character  and 
nind :  the  monarch  and  the  plcbian,  the 
!  and  the  learned,  the  foremost  in  talent 
moderately  gifted  in  natural  advantages, 
>rian  and  the  legislator,  the  orator  and 
t,~-eacli  had  his  immediate  vocation, 
peculiar  province  :  some  prophets,  some 
some  evangelists,  living  in  ages  remote 
:h  other,  under  different  modes  of  civil 
lent,  under  different  diopensations  of  the 
iconomy,  filling  a  period  of  time  which 
from  the  first  dawn  of  heavenly  light  to 
Jian  radiance.  The  Old  Testament  and 
r,  tho  law  and  the  gospel ;  the  prophets 
ng  events,  and  the  evangelists  recording 
le  doctrinal  yei  didactic  epistolary  writers 
who  closed  the  Sacred  Canon  in  the  apo- 
.  vision ; — all  these  furnished  their  re. 
I  portions,  and  yet  all  tall^  with  a  dove- 
iorrespondenoe :  all  the  diffisrent  mate- 


rials are  joined  with  a  eompletonen  the  most 
satisfactory,  with  an  agreement  the  moat  incon- 
trovertible. 

This  instance  of  uniformity  without  design* 
of  agreement  without  contrivance ;  this  consia- 
tency  maintained  through  a  long  series  of  agea* 
without  a  possibility  of  the  ordinary  methods  for 
conducting  such  a  plan  ;  these  unparalleled  con. 
gruitics,  these  unexampled  coincidences,  form 
altogether  a  species  of  evidence,  of  which  there 
is  no  otiier  instance  in  the  history  of  all  the  other 
books  in  the  world. 

All  these  variously  giflcd  writers  here  enu- 
merated, concur  in  Uii:i  grand  peculiarity,  that 
all  have  the  same  end  in  view,  all  are  pointing 
to  the  same  object,  all,  without  any  projected 
collusion,  are  advancing  the  same  scheme  ;  each 
brings  in  his  several  contingent,  without  any 
apparent  consideration  how  it  may  unite  with 
the  portions  brought  by  other  contributors,  with- 
out any  spirit  of  accommodation,  without  any 
visible  intention  to  make  out  a  case,  without  in- 
deed  any  actual  resemblance,  more  than  that 
every  separate  portion  being  derived  from  the 
same  spring,  each  must  be  governed  by  one 
common  principle,  and  that  principle  being 
Truth  itself^  must  naturally  and  consentaneously 
produce  assimilation,  conformity,  agreement 
What  can  we  conclude  from  all  this,  but  what 
is  indeed  the  inevitable  conclusion, — a  conclu- 
sion which  forces  itself  on  the  mind,  and  coro- 
peln  tho  submission  of  the  understanding  ;  that 
all  this,  under  differences  of  administration,  is 
the  work  of  one  and  the  same  great.  Omniscient, 
and  Eternal  Spirit 

If,  however,  from  the  general  uniformity  of 
plan,  visible  throughout  the  whole  Sacred  Ca- 
non,  resultfl  one  of  the  most  cogent  and  com- 
plete arguments  for  its  Divine  original,  others 
will  also  rise  from  its  n.ode  of  execution,  its  pe- 
culiar diversities,  and  some  other  circumstances 
attending  it,  not  so  easily  brought  under  one 
single  point  of  view. — Does  it  not  look  as  if  Al- 
mighty Wisdom  refused  to  divide  the  glory  of 
his  revelation  with  man,  when,  passing  by  the 
shining  lights  of  tho  pagan  world.  He  chose,  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  to  make  use  of 
men  of  ordinary  endowments,  men  possessing 
tho  nsual  defects  and  prejudices  of  persons  ao 
educated  and  so  circumstanced  ?  Not  only  tha 
other  immediate  followers,  but  even  the  bingra- 
phers  of  Christ,  wore  persons  of  no  distinguished 
abilities.  Integrity  was  almost  their  sole,  as  it 
were  the  most  requisite  qualification.  On  this 
point  it  is  not  too  much  to  maintain,  that  the 
writings  of  each  of  these  men  are  not  only  ao 
consistent  with  each  other,  but  also  with  them- 
selves, as  to  offer,  individually,  as  viell  as  aggre- 
gately, a  proof  of  their  own  veracity,  as  well  as 
of  the  truth  itself. 

Had  they,  however,  all  recorded  uniformly  the 
same  more  inconsiderable  particulars ;  had  there 
not  been  that  natural  diversity,  that  incidental 
variation,  observable  in  all  other  historians ; — 
had  not  one  preserved  passages  which  the  others 
overlooked,  some  recording  more  of  the  actions 
of  Jesus,  others  treasuring  up  tnore  of  his  dis> 
courses;  some  particularising  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth ;  others  only  referring  to  it  as  a  fact 
not  requiring  fresh  anthentioatioo ;  another  again 
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nhinlj  advortiDgf  to  it  by  '  the  Woid  that  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amon^  u*  ;*  and  adding  a 
new  circumstance  by  citing  the  testimony  of  the 
Baptist  to  *  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  ;* — in  short,  had  there  been 
in  the  several  relations  not  mere  consistency, 
but  positive  identity,  then,  not  only  the  fidelity 
of  the  writers  would  have  been  questionable,  and 
concert  and  design  justly  have  been  suspected, 
but  we  should  in  effect  have  had  only  the  testi- 
mony of  one  Gospel  instead  of  four. 

But  to  pass  to  other  evidences  of  troth. — The 
manner  in  which  these  writers  speak  of  them- 
selves, is  at  once  a  proof  of  their  humility  and 
of  their  veracity.  The  conversion  of  Saint  iMat- 
thcw  is  slightly  related  by  himself  and  in  the 
most  modest  terms.  He  simply  says,  speaking 
m  the  third  person ;  '  Jesus  saw  a  man  named 
Matthew,  and  saith  unto  him,  Follow  me :  and 
he  aroec  and  followed  him :  and  as  Jesus  sat  at 
meat  in  the  house,  many  publicans  and  sinners 
came  and  sat  down  with  him.*"  Not  a  word  is 
said  of  a  sacrifice  so  honourable  to  himself,  and 
30  generously  recorded  by  Saint  Luke  in  those 
words,  he  left  all^  and  followed  him  ;  not  a  word 
of  the  situation  he  renounced  at  the  first  call  of 
the  Master,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  lu- 
crative, from  *  the  great  feast  he  made  for  him 
in  his  own  house,  and  the  great  company  of 
publicans  and  others  who  sat  down  with  him.*t 
Saint  Luke  relates  only  his  hospitality ;  Saint 
Matthew,  as  if  to  abase  himself  the  more,  de- 
scribes  only  the  sinners  which  made  up  his  so- 
ciety previous  to  his  conversion. 

These  sober  recorders  of  events  the  most  asto- 
nishing, are  never  carried  away  by  the  circum- 
stances they  relate,  into  any  pomp  of  diction, 
jnto  any  use  of  superlatives.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  Gospel  a  single  interjection, 
nor  on  exclamation,  nor  any  artifice  to  call  the 
readers  attention  to  the  marvels  of  which  the 
relaters  were  the  witnesses.  Absorbed  in  their 
holy  task,  no  alien  idea  presents  itself  to  their 
mind  :  the  object  before  them  fills  it.  They 
never  digress,  arc  never  called  away  by  the  so- 
licitations of  vanity,  or  the  suggestions  of  curi- 
iixity.  No  image  starts  up  to  divert  their  attcn. 
lion.  There  is  indeed,  in  the  Gosr>el8,  much 
imagery,  much  allusion,  much  allegory,  but 
they  proceed  from  their  Lord,  and  are  recorded 
as  his.  The  writers  never  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  events.  They  leave  circumstances  to 
make  their  own  impression,  instead  of  heloing 
out  the  reader  bv  any  reflections  of  their  own. 
They  always  Cecl  the  holy  ground  on  which 
they  stand.  They  preserve  tlie  gravity  of  his- 
tory  and  the  severity  of  truth,  without  enlarging 
The  outline  or  swelling  the  expression. 

The  Evangeiisls  all  agree  in  this  most  une- 
quivocal character  of  veracity,  that  of  criminat- 
ing  themselves.  They  record  their  own  errors 
and  offences  with  the  same  simplicity  with 
which  they  relate  tlie  miracles  and  sufferings 
of  ihcir  L«r)rd.  Indeed  their  dulness,  mistakes, 
and  failings  are  so  intimately  blended  with  his 
history,  by  their*  continual  demands  upon  his 
nalionce  and  forbearance,  as  to  make  no  incon- 
■iderable  or  unimportant  part  of  it. 


*  Matthew,  cb.  ix. 


t  @\  Luke,  ch.  v. 


This  fidelity  it  equally  amkUs  bdlh  iaiki 
composition,  aad  in  the  uiaawiatiuB  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  book  whkih  <iwiiy  wh«i  iHtflM 
against  those  whoM  hialoiy  it  taelttim^vak  aoi 
seldom  arainst  Che  rehtota  ihcneelfeK  The  n. 
thor  of  tiie  Pentatoneh  proclaiort,  in  fhe  hmi 
pointed  terms,  the  iniermlitiide  of  the  efaMi 
people  towards  God.  He  propheeiee  that  Ik^ 
will  go  on  filling  up  the  meaenfe  «f  Ihiir  m- 
fences,  calls  heaven  and  earth  to  witneM  egefail 
them  that  he  has  delivered  hie  own  eeol,  d^ 
claros  that  as  they  have  worehipped  fode  wkhk 
were  no  gods,  God  will  panieh  them  by  edihg 
a  peoplo  who  were  no  people.  Yet  thie  boek,» 
disgraceful  to  their  national  character,  this  i^ 
gister  of  their  own  oflRmeea,  they  woald  ralbir 
die  than  lose.  *  This,*  saya  the  admirable  F» 
cal,  *  is  an  instance  of  integrity  which  baa  m 
example  in  the  world,  no  root  in  nature.  In  lh» 
Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel,  therefore,  then  y^ 
rallel,  these  unequalled  instancee  of  uneentTy 
are  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  troth  of  bott. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  impreaeion  which  Mf 
to  be  made  should  owe  nothinr  to  the  skill,  bit 
every  thing  to  the  Teracity  of  &e  writers.  Hey 
never  tried  to  improve  upon  the  doctrines  or  Ike 
requirements  of  their  Master,  1^  mixing  thrir 
own  wisdom  with  them.Though  their  views  wn 
not  clear,  their  obedience  waa  implicit  It  vn 
not,  however,  a  mere  mechanical  obedienee,  ket 
an  tmdisputing  submission  to  tiie  Divine  tenk 
ing.  Even  at  the  glorious  scene  of  the  TVui. 
figuration,  their  amazement  did  not  get  the  bet- 
ter of  their  fidelity.  There  was  no  vain  imp^ 
tience  to  disclose  the  wonders  which  bad  passed, 
and  of  which  they  had  been  allowed  the  boDoor 
of  being  witnesses.  Though  they  inserted  it 
afterwards  in  their  narrations,  *  they,  as  they 
were  commanded,  kept  it  close,  and  told  no  man 
in  those  days  what  tliey  had  seen.' 

The  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  never  vie. 
lated ;  there  is  even  no  panegyric  on  the  aorast 
person  they  commemorate,  not  a  single  epithet 
of  commendation.  When  they  mention  an  ex- 
traordinary effect  of  his  divine  eloquence,  it  it 
history,  not  eulogy,  that  speaks.  They  say  no- 
thing  of  their  own  admiration  ;  it  is  *  the  fev/ie 
who  were  astonished  at  the  gracious  wwds 
which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.*  Again,  it 
was  *  the  mvltitudet  marvelled,  saying,  it  was 
never  so  seen  in  Israel.*  Again,  it  was  the 
officers,  not  the  writer,  who  said,  *  never  man 
bpakc  like  this  man.* 

In  recording  the  most  stupendous  eventa,  we 
arc  never  called  to  an  exhibition  of  their  own 
pity,  or  their  own  admiration.  In  relating  the 
most  soul-moving  circumstance,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  be  pathetic,  no  aim  to  work  up  the 
feelings  of  the  reader,  no  appeal  to  his  eympathy, 
no  studied  finish,  no  elaborate  exctcement  Jesus 
wept ; — no  comment.  He  is  hungry ; — no  com- 
passion  escapes  them.  Ho  is  transfigured;— 
no  expression  of  astonishment.  He  is  agonised; 
— the  narrative  does  not  rise  in  emphasis.  He 
is  betrayed  ; — no  execration  to  the  betrayer.  He 
is  condemned  ; — no  animadversions  on  the  ini- 
quitous judge ;  while  their  own  denial  and  de- 
sertion arc  faithfully  recorded.  He  expires;— 
no  remark  on  the  tremendone  catastrophe,  no 
^display  of  their  own  sorrow.    Facta  alone  ^np 
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If  dw  wU  I  and  fvtei  ftcti  7  The  Mrth  quakes, 
h  eon  i^  eeM|twd,  the  mvet  give  up  their 
mi.    la  esek  e  Urtory,  it  it  very  true,  fidelity 
«■  pmiMa  Act  wee  glory.    And  yet,  if,  on  the 
m  buai^Umn  wwe  ao  need  of  the  rhetorieieD*! 
rC  tocmWDUi  the  tele,  erhet  mere  rbeloriciane 
keve  abeteined  from  oeinf  it  7 
■H  eeemeohviooe,'thet  unlettered  men 
to  thie  greet  work,  in  order  that 
of  the  Goipel  might  not  be  supect- 
I  tf- awing  any  thing  to  natural  ability,  or  to 
~'allainmeiit    Thie  arrangement  while 
the  astoniebing  progress  of  Chris. 
to  have  been  eansed  by  its  own  energy, 
Iff  remove  every  just  sotpicion  of  the  con- 
of  fraud,  the  ooHasione  of  interest,  or 
of  inventioD. 
Iha  firat  apostlee  been  men  of  genius, 
if  M%ht  have  mjured  the  purity  of  tlM  Gos. 
tfty  bringing  their  ingenuity  into  it — ^Had 
17  been  men  of  learning,  they  might  have  im- 
'  from  the  schools  of  Oreeee  and  Rome, 
AiBai  hb  own  seet,  some  of  its  peculiar  in- 
attd  thus  have  vitiated  the  simplicity  of 
lOoeneL    Had  they  been  critics  and  philoao- 
iMi  Uiare  might  have  been  endless  debates 
Aob  put  of  Christianity  was  the  power  of 
lij  aad  which  the  result  of  man's  wisdom. 
tlMHigh  oorruptions  soon  crept  into  the 


■til,  Tet  no  impnritiee  could  reach  the  Gos- 
llMBit     Some m  its  teachers  became  beroti. 
U  ImA  the  pure  word  remained  unadulterated. 
the  phihwophixing  or  the  Jndaixing 
night  subaequontl^  infuse  their  own 

into  losir  own  preaohmg,  the  Goepel  pre. 

.  Ito  ewn  integrity.    They  might  mislead 

tbUowers,  but  they  could  not  deteriorate 
*  Nem  Testament 

It  wquired  diffbrent  gifrs  to  promulgate  and 
>  Maintain  Christianity.  The  Evangelists  did 
It  ae  mocb  attempt  to  argue  the  truth  of  the 
atoemer*B  doctrines,  as  practically  to  prove 
HI  llMnf  were  of  Divine  origin.  If  called  on 
ITadmnoe,  they  worked  a  miracle.  If  they 
aid  not  produce  a  cogent  argument,  they  could 
ninoe  a  paralvtic  walking.  If  they  could  not 
pa  llie  eyes  of  the  prejudiced,  they  could  open 
hi  eyea  of  the  blind.  Such  attestetion  was  to 
i$  eya-vritnesses,  argument  the  meet  unan. 
Mnale.  The  most  illiterate  persons  could 
idgo  of  this  species  of  evidence  so  peculiar  to 
hmliaBkty.  lie  could  know  whether  he  saw 
■iok  omn  restored  to  life  bv  a  word,  or  a  lame 
lan  take  np  his  bed  and  walk,  or  one  who  had 
IMB  dead  four  days,  instantly  obey  the  call — 
Uttaroa,  oorae  forth !'  About  a  sentiment  there 
liglll  lio  a  diversity  of  suffrages ;  about  an  ac- 
■I  wliieh  all  saw,  all  oould  entertain  but  one 
rinioB-  The  caviller  might  have  refuted  a  syl. 
fyon,  and  a  fkllacy  might  have  imposed  on 
m  annltitiide,  Imt  no  sophistry  could  counteract 
Milar  demonetration. 

Bat  aa  God  does  nothing  in  vain,  so  he  never 
Bpioyo  irrelevant  instruments  or  superfluous 
1^  therefbro  did  not  see  fit  to  bo  at  the 
of  a  perpetual  miracle  to  maintain  and 

on  that  ohurch  which  he  had  thought  pro. 
•r  to  oetabliah  by  miraculous  powers.  When, 
imofiao,  the  Gospel  was  immutably  fiied  on 
otornil  basia,  and  ita  truth  unimpeach 


ably  aettle^  by  the  authentie  lealimeny  of  an 
many  eye  witnesses  to  the  lift,  death,  and  re 
surrection  of  Jesus ;  a  writer  was  brought  for 
ward,  contemporary,  but  not  connected  wilb 
them.  Not  only  was  he  not  confederate  with 
the  first  institnlers  of  Christianity ;  but  ao  im- 
placably  hostile  was  be  to  them,  that  he  had  as- 
sisted  at  the  death  of  the  first  martyr. 

As  the  attestation  of  one  notorious  enemy  in 
fkvour  of  a  cause,  is  considered  equivalent  to 
that  of  many  friends ;  thus  did  this  distinguish, 
od  adv^sary  seem  to  be  raised  up  to  eon  firm 
and  ratify  all  the  truths  he  had  so  furiously  op. 
posed ;  to  become  the  moat  able  advocate  of  the 
cause  he  had  reprobated,  the  n[^ost  powerful 
champion  of  the  Saviour  he  had  vilified.  He  waa 
raised  up  to  unfold  more  at  large  those  dootrinea 
which  could  not  be  so  explicitly  developed  in 
the  historical  portions,  while  an  immediate  re- 
velation from  heaven  supplied  to  him  the  actual 
opportunities  and  advantaffes  which  the  Evan- 
gelists had  enjoyed.  Nothing  short  of  such  a 
Divine  communication  could  have  ^ced  Saint 
Paul  on  a  level  with  the  other  apostlee ;  had  he 
been  taught  of  man,  he  must  have  been  inferior 
to  those  who  were  taught  of  Jesus. 

For  Saint  Paul  had  not  the  honour  to  be  the 
personal  diseiple  of  his  Lord.  His  conversion 
and  preaching  were  subaequent  to  the  illumina> 
tion  of  the  Gospel;  an  intimation  possiUy,  that 
though  revelation  and  human  learning  should 
not  be  considered  aa  sharing  between  iliem  the 
work  of  spiritual  inatruetioa,  yet  that  human 
learning  might  henceforward  beeome  a  valuable 
adjunct,  and  a  most  suitable,  though  subordinate 
accessory  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  that  Di- 
vine truth  which  it  had  no  hand  in  establishing. 

The  ministry  of  Paul  was  not  to  be  circum> 
scribed,  as  tliatof  his  immediate  precursois  had 
been,  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Jewis  church. 
As  he  was  designated  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  he  was  to  bear  his  testimony  before 
rulers  and  scholars;  as  he  was  to  carry  his  mis. 
sion  into  the  presence  of  *  kings,  and  not  be 
ashamed,'— it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom,  which 
always  fits  the  instrument  to  the  work,  and  the 
talent  to  the  exigence,  to  accommodate  moat 
exactly  the  endowments  of  Paul  to  the  demanda 
that  would  be  made  upon  them ;  and  as  Divine 
Providence  caused  Moses  to  acquire  in  Egypt 
the  learning  which  waa  to  prepare  iiim  for  the 
legislator  of  a  people  so  diflferently  circumstanc- 
erl,  it  pleased  the  same  Infinite  Wisdom  to  con. 
vey  to  Paul,  through  the  mouth  of  a  Jewish 
teacher,  the  knowtodgo  he  was  to  employ  for 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  adapt  his  varied  acquire- 
menta  to  the  various  ranks,  characters,  preju- 
dices, and  local  circumstances  of  those  before 
whom  he  was  to  advocate  the  noblest  cause  ever 
assigned  to  man. 

Of  all  these  providential  advantages  he  avail- 
ed  himself  with  a  wisdom,  aptness,  and  appro- 
priateness, without  a  parallel ;— «  wisdom  de- 
rived from  that  Divine  Spirit  which  guided  all 
his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions :  and  with  a 
teachableness  which  demonstrated  that  he  was 
never  ditohedvnt  to  ike  heavetdy  vision. 

Indeed  it  seemed  neeessory,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  principles  of  Christianity  aro 
not  onattainable,  nor  ita  preeopts  iDpraoticablo» 
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thtt  the  New  TesUment  ehoaM  in  poine  part, 
preaeat  to  us  a  f\ill  exemplificatioii  of  its  doc- 
trines and  of  ita  spirit ;  that  they  should  to  pro- 
duce  their  practical  effect,  bo  embodied  in  a 
ibrm  purclj  human, — for  Uie  character  of  the 
ibunder  of  its  relifj^ion  is  deified  humanity.  Did 
the  Scriptures  present  no  such  exhibition,  infi- 
delity mi^ht  have  availed  itself  of  the  omitision, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  araertinijr  that  Christianity 
was  only  a  brijjht  chimera,  a  beautiful  fiction 
of  the  imagination;  and  Plato*s  fair  idea  might 
have  been  brought  into  competition  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  But  in  St  Paul  is  ex- 
hibited a  portrait  which  not  only  illustrates  its 
Divine  truth,  but  establishes  its  moral  efficacy  ; 
a  portrait  entirely  free  from  any  distortion  in 
the  drawing,  from  any  extravagance  in  the  co- 
louring. 

It  is  the  representation  of  a  man  struggling 
with  the  sins  and  infirmities  natural  to  man  ; 
jet  habitually  triumphing  over  them  by  that 
Divine  grace  which  had  first  rescued  him  from 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  unbelief. — It  represents 
nim  resisting,  not  only  such  temptations  as  are 
common  to  men,  but  surmounting  trials  to  which 
no  othor  man  was  ever  called  ;  furnishing  in  his 
whole  practice  not  only  an  instructor,  but  a  mo- 
del ;  showing  every  where  in  his  writings,  that 
the  same  offers,  the  same  supports,  the  ssme 
Tiotories,  are  tendered  to  every  suffering  child 
of  mortality, — that  the  waters  of  eternal  life  are 
not  restricted  to  prophets  and  apostlos,  but  are 
offered  freely  to  every  one  that  thirsteth — offered 
without  money  and  without  price. 


CHAP.  III. 

On  the  epistolary  toritert  of  the  New  Testament^ 
particularly  Si,  Paul. 

Can  the  reader  of  taste  and  feeling  who  has 
followed  the  much  enduring  hero  of  the  Odys- 
sey with  growing  delight  and  increasing  sym- 
£athy,  though  in  a  work  of  fiction,  through  all 
is  wanderings,  peruse  with  inferior  intercHtthc 
^nuine  voyages  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
over  nearly  the  same  seas  7  The  fabulous  od- 
venturer,  once  landed,  and  safe  on  the  shores 
of  his  own  Ithica,  the  rcader^s  mind  is  satisfied 
ibr  the  object  oC  his  anxiety  is  at  rest.  But  not 
•o  ends  the  tale  of  the  ChriHtian  hero.  Whoever 
closed  Suint  linkers  narrative  of  the  diversified 
events  of  Suint  Paul's  travels;  whoever  accom- 
panied him  with  the  interest  his  history  de- 
mands, from  the  coinmcncornent  of  his  trials  at 
Damascus  to  his  last  deliverance  from  ship. 
wreck,  and  lcf\  him  preaching  in  hit  own  hired 
house  at  Kome\  without  feeling  as  if  ho  had  ab- 
ruptly lost  sight  of  some  one  very  Hear  to  him, 
without  sorrowing  that  they  should  see  Iiin  face 
no  more,  without  indulging  a  wish  that  the  in- 
tercourse could  have  been  carried  on  to  the  end, 
though  that  end  were  martyrdom. 

Such  readers,  and  perhapM  only  such,  will  re-  | 
joict:  to  renew  their  aoqudintnnce  with  this  very  i 
fhiefeMl  of  the  Apostles;  not  indeed  in  the  com- 
monication  of  subsequent  farts,  but  of  important 
frinciplas;  not  in  the  records  of  the  biographer, 


but  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Munt.  In  fact,  to  the 
history  of  Paul  in  the  Secred  Oracles  saecMd 
his  Epistles.  And  these  Eputka.  as  if  throD|b 
design,  open  with  that  'to  the  beloved  of  God 
called  to  be  saints'  in  that  fory  city,  the  iMn. 
tiou  of  his  residence  in  whicn  oonelodei  thi 
precerling  narrative. 

Had  the  Sacred  Canon  dooed  with  the  evia- 
gelical  narrations,  had  it  not  been  determiBsd 
in  the  counsels  of  Divine  Wisdom,  that  a  aab^ 
sequent  portion  of  inspired  Scripture  in  another 
form,  should  have  been  added  to  the  historial 
portions,  that  the  Epistles  shoald  have  coofeyed 
to  us  the  results  of  the  mission  and  the  dealk 
of  Christ,  how  immense  wonld  have  been  Ihi 
disadvantage,  and  how  irreparable  the  Im: 
May  wc  presume  to  add,  how  much  less  perfnt 
would  have  been  our  view  of  the  scheme  of 
Christianity,  had  the  New  Testament  been  car- 
tailed  of  this  important  portion  of  religions  nd 
practical  instruction. 

We  should  indeed  have  felt  f  he  aamo  adoriaf 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  of  the  Redeemer,  bit 
we  should  have  been  in  comparative  ignoraaet 
of  the  events  consequent  upon  hie  resorrecCioa. 
We  should  have  been  totally  at  a  loas  to  kaov 
how  and  by  whom  the  first  Christian  charehti 
were  founded ;  how  they  were  conducted,  and 
what  was  their  progress.     We  should  have  had 
but  a  slender  notion  of  the'  manner  in  which 
Christianity  was  planted,  and  how  wonderfully 
it  flourished  in  the  heathen  soil.     Above  all,  «• 
should  have  been  deprived  of  that  divine  instme- 
tion,  equally  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
which  the  Epistles  abound;  or,   which  weald 
have  been  worse   tfian   ignorance,   uuinspiisd 
men,  fanatics,  or  impostors  would  have  attached 
to  the  Gospel  their  glosses,  conceits,  errors,  and 
misinterpretations. — We  should  have  been  lam- 
ed over  for  information  to  some  of  those  spuri- 
ous gospel",  and  more  than  doubtful  epistles,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  early  part  of  ec- 
clesiastical history.   What  attempts  might  have 
been  made  by  such  writers,  to  amuie  coriosity 
with  a  sequel  of  the  history  of  the  persons  na- 
med in  the  New  Testament !     How  might  they 
havo  misled  us  by  unprofitable  details  of  thf 
Virgin  Mary,  or  of  Joseph  of  Ariualhea  ! 

What  legends  might  have  been  invented,  vhit 
idolatry  even  might  have  been  iocnrporated  wiik 
the  true  worship  of  God  ;  what  false  liislorv  ap- 
pended to  the  authentic  record  !  Not  only  u  the 
Divine  Wisdom  manifest  in  carrying  on  throD^h 
the  Epistles  a  confirmation  of  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  Christianity,  but  the  same  design  isoe 
loris  apparent  in  closing  the  book  with  the  Apo- 
calypse,— a  writing  which  contains  tlie  testi- 
mony of  the  last  surviving  disciple  of  Jesus  ii 
extreme  old  age,  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  providentially  preserved  for  the  very  par- 
pose  of  protecting  the  Gospel  from  innovationi 
which  were  beginning  to  corrupt  it. 

The  narraMvcB  of  the  Evangelists  would  in- 
deed  have  refiioincd  perfect  in  themselves,  even 
without  the  Epistles  ;  but  never  could  its  (roths 
have  lieen  so  clearly  understood,  or  its  doctrines 
so  fully  developed,  as  they  now  are.  Our  Sa- 
viour himself  intimated,  that  there  would  be  a 
more  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  his  doe- 
trinea,  after  he  had  coaaed  to  deliver  dwm,  than 
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■t  the  time.    How  indeed  omild  the 
Wlrineofthe  atonement^  and  of  pardon  throagrh 
m  blood,  hafe  been  eo  explicitly  eot  forth  dor- 
ig  hie  life,  ae  thej  afterwards  were  in  the 
fietlee,  eepNBcially  in  thoao  of  St.  Paul. 
Saint  Lake,  in  the  openincr  of  the  Acta  of  the 
.poatlee,  referring  the  friend  to  whom  he  in. 
vibee  it,  to  hie  *  former  Treatise  of  all  that 
MOB  be^n  to  do,  and  to  teach,  till  he  was 
iken  np^  after  that  ho  had  throui;h  the  Holy 
rboet  given   commandment  to  the   Apoatles* 
Mme  plainly  to  indicate  that  the  doinff  and 
M  tmduMg  were  to  be  carried  on  by  thorn.  All 
Mir  doubts  were  at  length  removed.  They  had 
mr  n  plenary  conviction  of  the  divinity  of 
hriet*B  person,  and  of  the  dignity  of  his  mis. 
OB.    Tliey  had  now  witnosNed  his  glorious  re. 
iiTBCtion  and  ascension,  and  the  coming  of  the 
hily  GhoaL    They  had  attained  the  fullest  as. 
irance  of  the  truths  they  were  lo  proclaim,  and 
id  bad  time  to  acquire  the  cornpletest  certainty 
^ their  moral  efficacy  on  the  heart  and  life. 
It  was  therefore  ordained  by  that  Wisdom 
Inch  cannot  err,  that  tho  Apostles,  under  the 
ifloence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  worL  op  all 
le  doctrines  of  the  anterior  Scriptures  into  a 
on  ayatematic  form  : — that  they  should  more 
illy  nnfbld  their  doctrines,  extract  the  essence 
'  Ibeir  separate  mazim<i,  collect  the  s^ttercd 
./a  of  apiritual  light  into  a  focus;  and  blend 
•  whole  into  one  complete  body. 
The  Epistles,  therefore,  are  an  estimable  ap. 
ndiz  to  the  Evangelists.    The  memoir,  which 
mtaina  the  actions  of  the  Apostles,  tho  work 
'an  Evangelist  also,  stands  between  these  two 
Ntionaof  the  New  Teotiimnnt.   Thus,  no  chasm 
left,  and  the  important  cvcnls  which  this  con. 
•eting  link  supplies — particularly  the  descent 
'  the   Holy  Spirit,  the  emblematic  vision  ot 
lint  Peter,  and  the  conversion  and  apostleship 
'  Saint  Paul, — naturally  prepare  the  mind  for 
at  full  and  complete  commentary  on  (ho  his. 
rical  books,  which  the  Epistles,  more  especial- 
ihoae  of  Saint  Paul,  present  to  us. 
8L  Paul  was  favoured  with  a  particular  rore- 
tioo,  a  personal  disclosure  to  him  of  tho  truths 
ilb  which  the  other  disciples  were  previously 
Mjoainted.  This  special  distinction  placed  Paul 
I  a  level  with  his  precursors.     Though,  in 
lint  of  fact,  ho  added  nothing  tx»  the  Gosjiel  re- 
»laUoD,and  in  point  of  doctrine  he  only  gave  a 
rgar  czpoaition  of  truths  previously  communi. 
tad,  of  duties  alreadj  enjoined,  yet  hero  was 
■  warrant  of  his  tsdching,  the  broad  seal  of  his 
oatleahip.     And  unless  we  fall  into  the  gross 
ror  of  insisting  that  the  Epistles  in  gennral 
■old  BoC  equally  be  given  by  inspiration  with 
ber  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  I  see  not 
m  any  can  withhold,  from  the  Epistles  of  St. 
inl  in  particular,  that  reverence  which  they 
oAm  to  entertain  for  the  entire  letter  of  rcve. 


it  ia  a  hardship  to  which  all  writers  on  sub. 
!fe  exdnaiTely  religious  are  liable,  that  if, 
lile  they  are  warmly  pressing  some  great  and 
iportant  point,  they  omit  at  the  same  time,  to 
ga  iome  other  point  of  groat  moment  also, 
!iieh  they  equally  believe,  but  which  they  can 
4  in  that  connexion  introduce  without  break 

Vin  on  their  immediate  train  of  argument 
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they  are  accuM  o€  rejecting  what  they  are 
obliged  to  overlook,  though  in  its  proper  plaea 
they  have  repeatedly  insisted  upon  that  very 
truth ;  nay,  though  the  whole  tendency  of  their 
writings  shows  their  equal  faith  in  tlie  doctrine 
they  are  said  to  have  neglected.    To  this  disin- 
genuous treatment,  amongst  other  more  aeriooa 
attacks  upon  his  character,  no  author  has  been 
more  obnoxious  than  the  Apostle  Paul.     It  has 
been  often  intimated,  that  in  dwelling  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  he  has  not  urffod 
with  sufficient  frequency  and  energy  the  im- 
portance of  Christian  practice.     He  seems  him. 
self  to  have  foreseen  the  probability  of  this  re. 
proach,  and  haa  accordingly  provided  againat 
the  consequence  that  would  be  drawn  from  hia 
positions,  if  taken  separately.     It  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  cite  the  passages  in  which  he  ia 
continually  defending  his  doctrine  against  these 
anticipated  misrepresentations.     Among  other 
modes  of  refutation,  he  sometimes  states  these 
false  charges  in  the  way  of  interrogatories :  *  Do 
we  make  void  the  law  through  faith  7'   And  not 
contented  with  the  solemn  negative,  *  God  for- 
bid !*  he  adds  a  positive  afflfrmative  to  the  con- 
trary :  *  Yea  we  estahiish  tho  law.'    In  a  similar 
manner  he  is  beforehand  with  his  censors  in  de- 
nying the  expected  charge — *  Shall  we  continue 
in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  7'  and  be  obteeti 
the  same  AJmighty  name  to  his  opposite  prao- 
tice.     Readers,  of  different  views,  are  without 
ceasing,  on  tlis  watch  to  take  advantsge  of  all 
the  epistolary  writers  in  this  respect,  while  the 
fair  methrd  woold  surely  be  to  form  the  general 
judgment,  from  the  whole  tenor  and  collective 
spirit  of  their  writings. 

Bat  it  has  been  argued  with  still  greater  bold* 
nesa,  that  St.  Paul  was  not  a  disciple. — Granted. 
But  his  miraculous  conversion  entitled  him  to 
the  confidence,  which  some  men  more  willingly 
place  in  those  who  were.  This  event  is  sub. 
stantially  recorded  by  Saint  Luke :  as  if  he  fore- 
saw the  distrust  which  might  hereafter  arise,  he 
has  added  to  his  first  relation,  in  the  9th  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  two  several  reports  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstance made  by  Saint  Paul  himself,  first  to 
the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to  Festus  and  Agrippa. 
As  Luke  has  recorded  this  astonishing  fact  three 
several  times,  we  are  not  left  to  depend  for  ita 
truth  entirely  on  Saint  Paul's  own  frequent  al-  . 
lusinns  to  it 

Much  suspicion  of  this  great  Apostle  is  avow- 
edly grounded  on  the  remark  of  Saint  Peter, 
who  m  adverting  to  his  *  beloved  brother  Paul,' 
observes,  that  *  in  his  Epistles  are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  who  are  un- 
stable  and  unlearned  wrest  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion.'  Here  the  critic  would  desire  to  stop,  or 
rather  to  garble  the  sentence  which  adds,  *  as 
they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures;'  thus  casting 
the  accusation,  not  upon  Saint  Paul  or  *  the  other 
Scriptures,*  but  upon  the  misintorpretcrsof  both. 
But  Saint  Peter  farther  includes  in  tiie  same 
passage,  that  *  Paul  accounts  the  long-suffering 
of  God  to  be  salvation,  accordintr  to  thf.  wigdom 
friven  Mm.'  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  though 
tiiere  may  be  more  difficulty,  there  is  not  more 
danger  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Let  us  also  obaerve  what 
is  the  characters  of  these  aubverters  of  truth,— 
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Uw  '  uMtaUe*  in  priooiple  anfl  *  aalearaed*  in 
dsetrine.  If,  then,  yoa  feel  yoaraeir  in  danger 
of  beinv  misled,  in  which  of  these  classes  will 
joa  d«*sire  to  enrol  jour  name  ?  Bat  it  is  worth/ 
of  obeervatioo,  that,  in  this  supposed  oensare  of 
Saint  Peter,  we  have  in  reality  a  most  valuable 
testimony,  not  only  to  the  excellence,  but  also 
to  the  inspiration  of  Saint  Paurs  writings ;  iur 
he  not  only  ascribes  their  oompcfition  to  tie 
wUdmn  given  unto  Aim,  but  puts  thorn  on  a  par 
with  IhB  other  Scri^ur€9t-^9.  double  corrobora* 
tion  of  their  Divine  character. 

This  passage  of  St.  Peter,  then,  is  so  fer  from 
impugning  tlM  character  of  Pauleto  Divine  In. 

aeration,  that  wc  have  here  tha  fact  itself  esta- 
ished  upon  the  authority  of  a  favourite  disciple 
and  companion  of  Jesus.  To  invalidate  such  a 
testimony  would  be  no  less  than  to  shake  the 
pillars  of  revelation. 

Besides,  as  an  eminent  divine  has  observed, 
*  if  Saint  Paul  had  been  only  a  good  man  writing 
under  that  general  assistance  of  tlie  Spirit  oom- 
mom  to  good  men,  it  would  bo  ascribing  far  too 
much  to  his  compositions  to  suppose  that  the 
misunderstanding  tllom  could  ef&ot  the  destruc- 
H$n  of  the  readei.' 

Saint  Peter  aaya  only,  that '  tome  things*  are 
difficult ;  but  are  there  not  difficulties  in  every 
part  of  Divine  revelation,  in  all  the  operations 
of  God,  in  all  the  dirpcnsations  of  Providence ; 
difficulties  insuperable  in  the  natural  aa  well  as 
the  spiritual  world  ?  Difficultiea  in  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  human  body  ;  in  the  union  of  tliat 
perishable  body  with  its  immortal  Cfjtnpanion  7 
la  it  not  then  probable  that  some  dilficuUies  in 
various  parts  of  the  Divine  Oracles  may  bt  pur- 
posely lefl  for  the  humiliation  of  pride,  for  the 
ezeroise  of  patience,  for  the  test  of  submission, 
ibr  the  honour  of  faith  7  But  allowing  that  in 
P^ul  some  things  are  hard  to  bo  understood,  that 
it  no  reason  for  rejecting  such  things  as  are 
easy,  for  rejecting  all  things.  Why  should  the 
very  large  proportion  that  is  clear,  be  slighted 
for  the  very  small  one  that  is  obscure  ?  Scholars 
do  not  so  treat  an  ancient  poet  or  historian.  One 
or  two  perplexing  pasfiages,  instead  of  shaking 
the  credit  of  an  author,  rather  whet  the  critic  to 
a  nearer  investi«;alion.  Even  if  the  local  diffi. 
eulty  should  prove  invincible,  it  does  not  lessen 
the  general  intcn*st  excited  by  the  work.  They 
who  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual, 
which  is  the  true  Biblical  criticism,  must  per- 
oeive  that  the  epistolary  writers  do  not  more 
entirely  agree  with  each  other,  than  they  a^ree 
with  the  doctrincti,  precepts,  and  promises  deli- 
rercd  on  the  Mount.  And  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  an  exposition  of  the  law  of  Moses,  so 
the  Epistles  are  an  exposition  of  I  he  law  of 
Christ.  Yet  some  persons  discredit  the  one, 
from  an  exclusive  veneration  for  the  other. 

But  is  it  not  so  derogatory  from  the  dignity 
of  our  Lord  to  disparage  the  epistolary  dincus. 
eioos  written  under  the  direction  of  his.  Holy 
Spirit,  written  with  a  view  to  lay  open  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  truths  he  taught  in  the 
Gospel,  as  it  would .  be  to  depreciate  the  facts 
themselves,  which  that  Gospel  records  7 

The  more  general  respect   for  the  Gospels 
eeems  partly  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  1 
Ihey  oontain  faete :  the  disregard  implied  for  tbe  | 


Epittlea  from  this  oauM,— that  tbef  wAnm 
doctrines.  The  former,  the  generalitj  M  thq* 
dare  not  reaitt;  the  Utter  tbev  Uunk  Ihef  en 
oppose  with  more  impunity.  But  of  hDW  madb 
less  value  would  bo  tho  rooord  of  tbeae  aetoaiA- 
ing  facts  if  there  were  neither  doctrines  togrw 
out  of  them,  nor  precepts  to  bo  baiUnpon  thm! 
And  where  ahouid  wo  look  ibr  the  foil  isrtrib 
tion  to  be  dedaued  from  botb«  bat  in  the  ea». 
mentaries  of  thoeo,  to  whom  the  charge  of  a. 
pounding  the  truths  previously  taught  was  em. 
mitted?  Our  Saviour  himself  has  left  no  writtK 
record.  As  the  Father  cnmmitted  all  jnJf  i 
to  the  Son,  so  tho  Son  oommilted  all  writlea  ii. 
Btruction  to  his  select  servants. 

One  of  these,  who  had  written  a  Gospel,  wnh 
also  three  Epistles.  Another  carried  «i  the  » 
quel  of  the  Evangelical  history.  If  these  nmin 
worthy  of  confidence  in  one  instance,  why  Mtii 
another  7  Fourteen  of  the  Epistles  were  wrilln 
by  one  who  had  an  express  revelation  fitm  Hik 
ven ;  all  the  rest,  the  ainglo  chapter  of  fltnt 
Jude  excepted,  by  the  distingnished  apostlssefe 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  witnea^i 
the  trahsfiguration  of  their  Lord.  The  tlm 
Epistles  of  Saint  John  are  only  a  prolonged «. 
pression  of  the  devout  fbelinge  which 
throughout  his  narrative,  the  same  lively 
festatiep  of  tho  word  mtade  fluk^  which 
througnout  his  Gospel. 

In  tho  Gospel,  the  doctrines  and  preespli  m 
more  dogmatically  enjoinfid :  in   the 


they  are  enforced  more  argumentatively.  Tb 
structure  of  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Boani 
is  tho  most  systematical.  All  are  equally  eoa. 
sistent  with  each  other,  and  with  tha  geaml 
tenor  of  the  antecedent  Scriptures. 

Does  it  not  look  as  if  the  marked  disCinetion 
which  some  readers  make  between  the  kbtttricU 
and  the  epistolary  portions,  arose  from  a  OMat 
erroneous  belief  that  they  can  more  oomnodi. 
oisly  reconcile  their  own  views,  opinioos,  and 
practice,  with  tho  narratives  of  the  EvaofdUstt, 
than  with  the  keen,  penetrating,  bcart.exploriBg 
exposition  of  those  very  doctrines  which  are 
equally  found,  but  not  equally  expanded,  in  tbs 
Gospeltt  ?  Theve  critical  discoverers,  however, 
may  rest  assured,  that  there  is  nothing  mors 
strong,  nothing  more  pointed,  nothing  mors  oa. 
equivocally  plain,  noihinp  more  awfully  severs 
in  any  part  of  Siint  Paurs  writings  than  in  tbt 
discourses  of  our  Lord  himself.  He  voold  io- 
deed  have  overshot  his  doty  in  the  same  propor- 
tion in  which  he  had  outgone  his  Master.  Doii 
Paul  enjoin  any  thing  more  contrary  to  naton 
than  the  excision  of  a  right  hand,  or  the  plocL 
ing  out  of  a  right  eye  7  Does  Paul  any  when 
exhibit  a  menace,  I  will  not  say  mmt  slaraiini, 
but  so  repeatedly  alarming,  as  his  Divin«  MaHv, 
who  expressly,  in  one  chapter  only,  the  9ih  of 
St  Mark,  three  several  times  denounces  etered 
puniHhment  on  the  irreclaimably  imp-nitsiA, 
awfully  marking  out  not  only  the  specific  place, 
but  the  specific  torment, — the  undying  worni, 
and  the  unquenchod  fire  ? 

No :  these  scrupulous  objectors  add  notliiag 
to  the  character  of  our  Lord,  by  what  they  sub- 
duct from  that  of  his  apostle.  Perfection  admits 
of  no  improvement;  deity  of  no  addition.  To 
degrade  any  portion  of  the  revealed  will  of  God 
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la  no  prooTof  roverenoe  for  Him  whouc  will  » 
iwealed.    But  it  it  preposteroua  to  insinuate, 
that  a  regmrd  for  the  Epifltlen  is  calculated  to 
diminish  a  regard  for  the  (jospelt.     Where  else 
cui  we  find  tucli  beUerin^,  such  admiring,  such 
lAirinif  views  of  him  whose  life  the  Godpcl  re- 
cords ?  Where  else  are  wo  so  j^ rounded  in  that 
Jeve  which  posseth  knowledge  ?  Where  else  are 
we  ID  continually  tauf^ht  to  be   lookin|r  unto 
Jeans  I  Where  eh»o  are  wo  so  powerfully  re 
ttinded  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  hea- 
fco  bj  which  we  may  be  saved  t  We  may  as 
well  assert,  that  the  existing  laws,  of  which 
Okaria  is  the  orii^inal,  diminish  our  re- 
loe  for  this  palladium  itself;  this  basis  of 
^■r  political  security,  as  the  Gospel  is  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  privileges.    In  both  cases 
ihn  derived  horn  fit  sends  us  back  to  tho  well- 
from  whence  it  flows. 
He  who  protases  to  rrad  the  Holy  Scriptures 
r  hu  'instruction,*  should  recollect,  whenever 
I  is  disposed  to  be  captious,  that  thev  are  writ- 
■  also  for  his  correction.     If  wo  really  believe 
.C3irist  speaks  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  we  must 
liBave  that  he  speaks  to  os  in  the  Epistles  also. 
la  the  one  ho  addresses  us  in  his  militant,  in 
other  in  his  f^lorified  character.     In  one,  the 
Instrnclor  speaks  to  us  on  earth  ;  in  tho 
r,  ftom  heaven.    The  internal  wisdom,  the 
dmoity  of  the  doctrines,  the  accordance  both  of 
rine  and  precept  with  those  delivered   by 
Savioar  himself,  the  powerful  and  abiding 
rhich,  for  near  two  thousand  years  they 
Invo  produeed,  and  are  actually  producing,  on 
Ibe  hearts  and  lives  of  multitudes ;  tho  same 
spirit  which  inspired  the  writer  is  still  ready  to 
Hsist  the  reader;  all  together  forming,  to  every 
■wieus  inquirer  who  reads  them  with  an  humble 
hMrt  and  a  docile  spirit,  irrefragable  arguments, 
MimpeaehaUe  evidence  that  they  possess  as 
Ml  a  claim  to  inspiration,  and  consequently 
hwe  as  forcible  demand  on  his  belief  and  obe- 
lisBce,  as  any  of  the  less  litigated  portions  of 
the  book  of  God. 
Whoever,  then,  shall  sit  down  to  the  perusal 
epistles  without  prejudice,  will  not  rise 
it  without  improvement.     In  any  human 
we  do  not  lay  aside  the  whole,  because 
parts  are  more  difficult  than  others ;  we  are 
lallier  stimulated  to  the  work  by  the  difficulty, 
than  delwred  from  it ;  because  we  believe  the 
attainoMDt  will  reward  the  perseverance.  There 
is,   indeed,  on  essential  difference  between  a 
iHsfnun  and  a  doctrine,  the  apprehension  of 
the  one  solely  depending  on  tho  capacity  and 
application  of  the  student,  whilo  the  understand- 
iaf  of  the  other  depends  not  merely  on  the  in- 
dnstrjt  baton  the  temper  with  which  wc  apply. 
'Ifaiij  iban  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
ud  it  shall  be  given  him.* 

Let  any  reader  say,  if  af\er  perusing  Ssint 
Lake*s  biographical  sketch  of  tlie  Acts  of  the 
Apostles^  aJYer  contemplating  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  its  effects  on  tho  lives  and 
llie  preaching  of  these  primitive  saints,  whether 
he  has  not  attained  an  additional  insight  into 
Ibe  fsnius  and  the  results  of  Christianity  since 
he  finished  reading  the  Evangelist?  Let  him 
say  forUier,  whether  the  light  of  Revelation, 
iluaiDg  more  and  more  as  he  advances,  does 


r  not,  in  hh  ar^din;;  t!te  iioru&iil  of  the  Epistles  to 
that  of  the  Actn,  jHiUr  in  upon  his  mental  eye 
the  full  and  perfect  day  ? 

As  there  was  more  Inisurc,  as  well  as  a  more 
appropriate  space,  in  tbc  Epistles  for  building 
ap  Christianity  as  a  system  tlian  in  tho  Gospels, 
so  these  wise  master-builders,  '  building  on  no 
other  foundation  than  that  which  was  laid,*  bor- 
rowed all  the  materials  for  the  glorious  ediiiQe 
from  the  anterior  Scriptures.  Thoy  brought 
from  tJioir  precursors  in  the  immortal  work,  the 
hewn  stones  with  which  tho  spiritual  temple  is 
constructed,  and  having  comlf  acted  it  with  that 
which  every  portion  supplied ;  squared,  rounded, 
and  polished  the  precious  mass  into  perfect  form 
and  shape,  into  complete  beauty  and  everlast- 
ing strength. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Saimt  PauVt  FaUh,u  Practical  PHncifU, 

Thksie  are  some  principles  and  seeds  of  na- 
ture, some  elements  in  tho  character  of  man, 
not  indisposed  for  certain  acts  of  virtue;  we 
mean  virtue  as  distinguished  from  the  principle 
of  pleasing  God  by  the  act  or  sentiment.  Soae 
persons  naturally  hate  cruelty,  others  spurn  at 
injustice,  this  man  detests  covetousness,  that 
abhors  oppression.  Some  of  these  dispositions 
certain  minds  find,  and  others  fancy,  within 
themselves.  But  for  a  man  to  go  entirely  out 
of  himself,  to  live  upon  trust,  to  rcnonnoe  all 
confidence  in  virtues  which  he  possesses,  and 
in  actions  which  he  performs, ;  to  cast  himself 
entirely  upon  another ;  to  seek  to  be  justified, 
not  by  his  own  obedience,  but  by  tho  obedience 
of  that  otlier  ;  to  look  for  eternal  happiness,  not 
from  the  merit  of  his  own  life,  but  from  that 
of  another*s  death,  that  death  the  most  degrad" 
ing,  afler  a  life  the  most  despised ;  for  all  this 
revolution  in  the  mind  and  heart,  there  is  no 
foundation,  no  seed,  no  element  in  nature  ;  it  is 
foreign  to  the  make  of  man ;  if  possessed,  it  is 
bestowed  ;  if  felt,  it  is  derived  ;  it  is  not  a  pro- 
duction,  but  an  infusion  ;  it  'is  a  principle,  not 
indigenous,  but  implastcd.  The  Apostle  im- 
plies that  faith  is  not  inherent,  when  he  says, 
*  to  you  it  is  given  \o  believe.* 

This  superindu«.'ed  principle  is  Faith,  a  prin- 
ciple not  only  P«>t  inherent  in  nature,  but  dia- 
metrically contrary  to  it;  a  principle  which 
takes  no  root  in  the  soil  nf  the  natural  heart; 
no  man  con  imv  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  Ike 
Holy  Gkost,  Its  result  is  not  merely  a  reform, 
but  a  new  Hie, — a  lifb  governed  by  the  same 
principle  which  first  communicated  iL 

The  faith  of  mere  assent,  that  faith  which  is 
purely  a  conviction  of  theunderstandin^;  seldom 
stirs  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  first  sits  down. 
Being  established  on  the  same  common  gronnd 
with  any  scientific  truth,  or  any  acknowledged 
fact,  it  is  not  likely  to  advance,  desiring  nothing 
more  than  to  retain  its  station  amonfr  other  ac- 
cepted truths,  and  thus  it  continues  to  reside  in 
the  intellect  alone.  Though  its  local  existence 
is  alk>wed,  it  exhibits  none  of  the  undoubted 
signs  of  liiet--i^^vi^yi  (notion,  growth. 
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Bot  that  V  tal  faith  with  which  the  soals  of 
the  Scripture  saints  were  so  richly  irobaed,  is  aii 
mnimating  and  pervading  principle.  It  spreads 
■Dd  enlarges  in  its  progress.  It  gathers  energy 
as  its  proceeds.  The  more  advanced  are  its  at- 
tainments, the  more  prospective  are  ita  views. 
The  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  invisible  reali- 
ties to  which  it  is  stretching  forward,  the  more 
their  dominion  over  it  increases,  till  it  almost 
makes  Uie  future  present,  and  the  unseen  visible. 
Its  light  becomes  brighter,  its  flame  purer,  its 
aspirations  stron|«r.  Its  increasing  proximity 
to  its  object  fills  the  mind,  warms  the  heart, 
clears  the  sight,  quickens  the  pace. 

But  as  faith  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  it  cannot 
be  kept  alive  without  spiritual  means.  It  re- 
quires  (or  its  sustenance  uliincnt  congenial  with 
itself.  Meditation  familiarizes  it  with  its  ob- 
ject ;  prayer  keeps  it  close  to  its  end.  If  thus 
cherished  by  perpetual  exercise,  sustained  by  the 
habitual  contemplation  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and 
watered  with  the  dews  of  bin  grace,  it  becomes 
the  pregnant  seed  of  every  Christian  virtue. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  left  this  faith 
to  grow  merely  out  of  the  stock  of  injunction, 
exhortation  or  command ;  the  inspired  writers 
have  not  merely  expatiated  on  its  beauty  as  a 
grace,  on  its  necessity  as  a  duty,  on  its  use  as 
an  instrument,  but  having  infused  it  as  a  living 
and  governing  principle,  have  fortified  their  ex- 
hortations with  instances  the  most  striking,  have 
illnstrated  their  definitions  with  examples  the 
most  impressive. 

The  most  indefatigable  but  rational  champion 
of  faith  is  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  every  where 
demonstrates,  that  it  is  not  a  speculative  dogma 
remaining  dormant  in  the  mind,  but  a  lively 
conviction  of  the  power  and  go«idneEs  of  God, 
and  of  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus ;  a  principle 
received  into  the  heart,  acknowledged  by  the  un- 
derstanding,  and  operating  on  the  practice. 

Saint  Paul,  among  the  other  sacred  authors, 
seems  to  consider  that  faith  is  to  the  soul,  what 
the  senses  arc  to  the  body  ;  it  is  spiritual  sight. 
God  IS  the  object,  faith  is  the  visual  ray.  Christ 
is  the  substance,  faith  is  the  hand  which  lays 
hold  on  it  By  faith  the  promises  are  in  a  man- 
ner substantiated.  0«jr  Saviour  does  not  say, 
•  he  that  belicveth  on  m«  shall  have  life^  but  hag 
life.'  It  is  not  a  blessing,  of  which  the  fruition 
is  wholly  reserved  for  heaven :  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  through  faith  the  promise  becomes  per- 
formance, and  assurance  possession.  The  im- 
mortal seed  is  not  only  sown,  but  already  sprung 
tp  in  the  soil  of  the  renewed  heart.  The  life 
of  grace  becomes  the  same  in  nature  and  quality 
with  the  life  of  glory,  to  which  it  leadv.  And 
dTin  this  ungenial  climate  the  plaht  will  uotat- 
liin  its  maturity,  at  least  its  progress  intimates 
Ihat  it  will  terminate  in  absolute  perfection. 

In  that  valuable  epitome  of  Old  Testament 
liography,  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews,  Paul  de- 
fines  faith  to  be  a  future  but  inalienable  posses, 
sion.  He  then  exhibits  the  astonishing  effects  of 
faith  displayed  in  men  like  ourselves,  by  mar- 
shalling  the  worthies  who  lived  under  the  ancient 
economy,  as  actual  evidences  of  the  verity  of  this 
Divine  principle ;  a  principle  which  he  thus,  by 
numberless  personifications,  vindicates  from  the 
charge  o(  being  nothing  more  than  an  abstract 


notion,  a  visionary,  unproductive  conceit,  or  an 
imaginary  enthusiastic  feeling.  He  oombtli 
this  opinion  bv  exhibiting  characteristicallj  the 
rich  and  the  abundant  harvest,  springing  from 
this  prolific  principle.  On  these  illostrioos  ex. 
amples  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell: 
one  or  two  instances  most  suffice. 

The  patriarchal  father  of  the  faithful,  agaimi 
hope  believed  in  hope.  Natural  reliance,  m. 
Bonable  expectation,  common  experience,  ill 
were  against  him.  From  all  these  impedi- 
ments  he  averted  his  eyes ;  he  raised  thoD 
to  Him  who  had  promised.  Though  the  pnv 
mise  was  so  great  as  to  seem  incredible,  Ini 
confidence  in  Omnipotence  overbalanced  all  hit 
apprehensions  of  any  hindrances.  With  tb 
eye  of  faith  he  not  only  saw  his  offspring  o 
if  immediately  granted,  but  all  tho  mjnak 
which  should  hereafter  descend  from  him.  He 
saw  the  great  anticipated  blessing ;  he  saw  *  Uk 
star  come  out  of  Jacob,* — *  the  sceptre  risei  out 
of  Israel.*  Though  an  exclamation  of  wonder 
escaped. him,  it  was  astonishment  ontinctmed 
with  distrust;  he  disregarded  second  causes; 
difficulties  disappeared,  impossibilities  vanished, 
faith  was  victorious. 

In  this  glorious  catalogue  of  those  who  eoo- 
quered  by  faith,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  who 
offers  a  more  appropriate  lesson  to  the  higher 
classes  of  society  than  tho  great  legislator  of 
Israel.  Here  is  a  man  sitting  at  ease  in  hit 
possessions,  enjoying  the  sweeta  of  plenty,  the 
dignity  of  rank,  the  luxuries  of  literature,  the 
distinction  of  reputation.  All  these  he  volunta- 
rily renounces ;  he  foregoes  the  pomps  of  a  court, 
tlie  advantages  of  a  city,  then  the  most  learned 
in  tho  world ;  he  relinquishes  the  delightM  of 
polished  society  :  refused  to  be  called  the  grand, 
son  of  a  potent  monarch  ;  chooses  rather  to  sufier 
affliction  with  his  believing  brethren  than  to  en. 
joy  the  temporary  pleasures  which  a  sinful  con- 
nivance could  have  obtained  for  him  :  he  esteems 
the  reproach  of  Christ, — a  Saviour  unborn  till 
many  ages  after,  unknown  but  to  the  eve  of 
faith, — greater  than  all  the  treasures  of  £gypt- 
The  accomplished,  the  learned,  and  tlie  {xdile, 
will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
a  sacrifice.  Does  it  not  seem  to  come  more  home 
to  the  bosoms  of  the  elegant  and  opulent;  and 
to  offer  an  instruction  more  intimate  perhape 
than  is  bequeathed  even  by  those  martial 
and  heroic  spirita  who  subdued  kingdoms, 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  stopped  the  moutbi 
of  lions,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens  7  These  are  instances  of  faith,  which,  if 
more  sublime,  are  still  of  less  special  applica 
tion.  Few  are  now  called  to  these  latter  suftr 
ings,  but  many  in  their  measure  and  degree  to 
the  other.  May  they  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
Moses  sustained  his  trials  only  at  §eeing  kim 
who  ia  inmaible  ! 

To  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner  is  a  higher 
exertion  of  power  than  to  create  a  man  or  even 
a  world  ;  in  the  latter  case,  as  God  made  it  out 
of  nothing,  BO  there  was  nothing  \o  resist  ths 
operation  ;  but  in  the  former  he  has  to  encounter 
not  inanity,  but  repulsion  :  not  an  ondbtrusiva 
vacuity,  but  a  powerful  counteraction ;  and  to 
beliete  in  the  Divine  energy  which  effiscta  this 
renovation,  is  a  greater  exercise  of  faith  than  tu 
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bcliere  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  moving  on  the 
faee  of  the  waters,  wu  the  otBcient  cause  of 
uvatiom. 

In  producing  this  moral  renovation  God  has 
Ui  aubdue,  not  onlj  the  rebel  in  arms  against  the 
king^  but  *  the  little  state  of  man/  in  arms  against 
himself^  fighting  against  his  convictions,  refusing 
the  redemption  wrought  for  him.  Almighty 
goodness  has  the  two-fold  work  of  providing 
pnitkm  for  offenders,  and  making  them  willing 
to  receive  it  To  offer  heaven  and  tiien  to  pre- 
vaii  on  man  to  accept  it,  is  at  once  an  act  of  God*s 
omnipolnioe,  and  of  his  mercy. 

Tbos  &ith.  which  appears  to  be  so  easy,  is  of 
all  things  the  meet  difHcult : — which  seems  to 
be  so  oommon,  is  of  all  things  most  rare.  To 
consider  how  reluctant  the  human  heart  adopts 
this  principle ;  how  it  evades  and  stipulates ; 
how  It  procrastinates,  even  when  it  does  not 
poinledlj  reject ;  how  ingenious  its  subterfuges, 
bow  specious  its  pretencea;  and  then  to  deny 
that  fiuth  is  a  supernatural  gifl,  is  to  reject  the 
QOBCBrring  testimony  of  reason,  of  Scripture,  of 
daily  observation,  of  actual  experience. 

SL  Paul  frequently  intimates  that  faith  is  ne- 
Ter  a  solitary  attribute :  he  never  separates  it 
from  bunoility,  it  being  indeed  the  parent  of  tliat 
self«abe»ing  grace.  He  also  implies  thut  faith 
is  not,  as  some  represent  it,  a  disorderly,  but  a 
ragniating  principle,  when  he  speaks  of  Me  law 
af  fmiiht  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  Faith  and 
nipentanoe  are  the  two  qualities  inseparably 
inked  in  the  work  of  our  salvation  ;  repentance 
teaching  us  to  abhor  ourselves  for  sin, — faith,  to 
go  out  of  ourselves  for  righteousness.  Hoyness 
and  charity  Paul  exhibits  as  its  inseparable 
noncomiUnts,  or  rather  its  necessary  produc- 
lioiia,  their  absence  clearly  demonstrating  the 
want  of  the  generating  principle.  May  we  not 
benee  infer  Uiat  wherever  faith  is  seen  not  in 
his  company,  she  is  an  impostor. 

Of  the  great  *  mysteries  of  godliness*  enume- 
rated by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he 
shows  by  his  arrangement  of  the  five  particulars 
that  compose  them,  that  God  believed  on  in  the 
wtdd  is  the  climax  of  this  astonishing  process.** 
And  it  may  be  deduced  from  his  general  writings 
that  the  reason  why  so  many  do  not  more  anxi- 
onaly  laboor  for  eternal  happiness,  is,  because 
they  do  not  practically  believe  it  The  impor- 
tance of  this  fundamental  principle  is  so  great, 
that  oar  spiritual  enemy  is  not  so  persevering ly 
bent  on  deterring  us  from  this  duty,  or  detach- 
ing  OS  ftoro  that  virtue,  as  on  shaking  the  founda- 
tion of  oar  faith.  He  knows  if  he  con  under- 
mine this  strung  hold,  slighter  impediments  will 
give  way.  As  the  first  practical  instance  of  hu- 
man rabellion  sprung  fVoni  unbelief,  so  all  sob- 
■eqnent  obedience,  to  be  available,  must  spring 
'roin  faith. 

Saint  Paul  shows  faith  to  be  a  victoriout  prin- 
ciple. There  is  no  other  quality  which  can  en- 
aUe  us  to  overcome  the  world.  Faith  is  the 
snly  Boccessful  competitor  with  secular  allure- 
ineot  The  world  offers  things  great  in  human 
estimation,  but  it  is  the  property  of  this  grace  to 
make  great  things  look  little ;  it  cflects  ttiis  pur. 
bj  reducing  them  to  their  real  dimensions. 

*  1  Tim.  cbsp.  ii. 


Nothing  hut  faith  can  show  us  the  emptiness  of 
this  world's  glory  at  the  best,  because  nothing 
else  views  it  in  perpetual  contrast  with  the 
blessedness  of  heaven  ;  nothing  eliie  can  give  ns 
such  a  feeling  conviction  of  iU  brevity  at  the 
longest,  as  that  priiiciplc  which  habitually  mea- 
sures it  with  eternity.  It  holds  out  the  only 
light  which  shows  a  Christian  that  the  universe 
has  no  bribe  worth  his  acceptance,  if  it  must  be 
obtained  at  the  price  of  his  conscience,  at  the 
risk  of  his  soul. 

Saint  Paul  demonstrates  in  his  own  instance, 
that  faith  is  not  only  a  regnlatmg  and  conquer- 
ing,  but  a  transforming  grace.  It  altered  the 
whole  constitution  of  his  mind.  It  did  not  dry 
up  the  tide  of  his  strong  affections,  but  diverted 
them  into  a  channel  entirely  different  To  say 
all  in  a  word,  he  was  a  living  exemplificatioa 
of  the  great  Scripture  doctrine  which  he  taught 
— faith  made  him,  emphatically,  a  new  man. 
Thus  his  life  as  well  as  his  writings  prove  that 
faith  is  an  operating  principle,  a  strenuous,  in- 
fluential, vigilant  grace.  If  it  teach  that  self. 
abasement  which  makes  us  lowly  in  our  own 
eyes^  it  communicates  that  watchfulness  which 
preserves  us  from  the  contamination  of  sin,  a 
dread  of  every  communication  which  may  pol- 
lute. Its  disciple  is  active  as  well  as  humble. 
Love  is  the  instrument  by  which  it  works.  Bat 
that  love  of  God  with  which  it  fills  the  hesrt,  ia 
not  maintained  there  in  indolent  repose,  but 
quickened  for  the  service  of  man.  Genuine  faith 
does  not  infuse  a  piety  which  is  unprofitable  to 
others,  but  draws  it  out  in  incessant  desires  and 
aims  to  promote  Uie  general  good. 

The  Apostle  knew  that  the  faith  of  many  ie 
rather  drowsy  than  insincere,  rather  slotmol 
thaO'  hypocritical ;  that  they  dread  the  conse- 
quences it  involves  more  than  the  profession  it 
requires.  He  is  Uicrefore  always  explicit,  alwaya 
mindful  to  append  the  effect  to  the  cause.  Hence 
we  hear  so  much  from  him  and  the  other  apos- 
tles of  the  fruits  of  faith,  of  adding  to  faith  ffir- 
tue :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  roll 
of  Saints, — those  spirits  of  renown  in  the  an- 
cient church,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
— the  faith  of  every  one  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  some  splendid  act,  but  by  a  life  of  obedience. 

We  may  talk  as  holily  as  Paul  himself,  and 
by  a  delusion  not  uncommon,  by  the  very  holi- 
ness of  our  talk,  may  deceive  our  own  souls ;  but 
we  may  rest  assured  that  where  charity  is  not 
the  dominant  grace,  faith  is  not  the  inspiring 
principle.  Thus,  by  examining  our  lives,  not 
our  discourse,  we  shall  *  prove  whether  we  are 
in  faith.* 

Though  a  genuine  faith  is  peremptory  in  its 
decision  and  resolute  in  its  obedience,  yet  it 
deeply  feelf  the  source  from  whence  it  is  derived. 
In  that  memorable  instance  of  Abraham's  faith, 
in  the  very  act,  instead  of  valuing  himself  on  the 
strength  of  his  conviction,  he  gave  glory  to  God; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  reason  why  faith  is  se- 
lected as  the  prime  condition  of  our  justificatioo, 
is,  because  it  is  a  grace  which,  beyond  all  others, 
gives  to  God  the  entire  glory  ;  that  it  is  the  only 
attribute  which  subducts  nothing  for,  derives 
nothing  from  self.  Why  are  christian  and  be- 
liever convertible  terms,  if  this  living  principle 
be  no  groand-work  of  hie  character.    If,  thek 
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rt  floppliej  his  distinguishing  appellation,  should 
K  not  be  his  gfywrning  spirit  of  action  ? 

Paul  is  a  wonderlul  instance  of  the  power  of 
this  principle.  That  he  should  be  so  entirely 
«arried  out  of  his  natural  charactor;  that  he 
who,* by  his  persecuting^  spirit,  courted  the  fa- 
iRour  of  the  intolerant  Sanhedrim,  shooid  bo 
brought  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  tlieir  pre- 
jodjoes,  supported  by  no  human  protection,  sus- 
tained alone  by  tliu  grace  of  Him  whom  ho  had 
stoutly  opposed;  that  his  conlidonco  in  Giod 
ihoald  rise  in  oroportion  to  his  persecutions 
flom  man  :  that  Uie  whole  bent  of  his  soul  should 
he  set  directly  contrary  to  his  natural  propensi- 
ties,  the  whoiQ  force  of  his  mind  and  actions  be 
turned  in  full  opposition  to  his  temper,  educa- 
tion, society,  and  habits ;  that  not  only  his  afiec-- 
tions  should  be  diveKcd  into  a  new  channel,  but 
that  hie  judgment  and  understanding  should  sail 
in  the  newly  directed  current ;  that  his  bigotry 
■honld  b^  transformed  into  candour,  his  fierce- 
nets  into  gentleness,  his  unlaineable  pride  into 
charity,  his  intolerance  into  meekness,— can  all 
this  be  accounted  fur  on  any  principle  inherent 
in  human  nature,  on  any  principle  uninspired 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  7 

Afler  thif  instance, — and,  blessed  be  God,  the 
instance,  though  superior,  is  not  solitary ;  the 
ohangc,  though  miraculous  in  this  case,  is  not 
less  certain  in  others, — shall  the  doctrine  so  ex- 
emplified continue  to  be  tiko  butt  of  ridicule  ? 
While  tlie  scoffing  infidel  virtually  puts  the  re- 
noratiou  of  the  human  heart  nearly  on  a  footing 
with  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  or  the  transmi- 
grations  of  Pythagoras ;  let  not  the  timid  Chris- 
tian  be  discouraged  :  let  not  his  faith  be  shaken, 
though  he  may  find  tliat  the  principle  to  which 
h^  has  been  taught  to  trust  his  eternal  happiness, 
is  considered  as  false  by  him  wlio  has  not  exa- 
mined  into  its  truth  ;  that  the  change,  of  which 
the  sound  believer  exhibits  so  convincing  an  evi- 
dence, is  derided  as  absurd  by  the  philosophical 
sceptic,  treated  as  chimerical  by  the  superficial 
reasoner,  or  silently  suspected  as  incredible  by 
th»  decent  moralist. 


CHAP.  V. 
The  morality  of  Saini  Paul. 

CmisTiANTTY  was  a  second  creation.  It  com- 
pleted  the  first  order  of  things,  and  introduced  a 
new  one  of  its  own,  not  subversive  but  perfective 
of  the  original.  It  produced  an  entire  revolu- 
tiun  in  the  condition  of  man,  and  accomplished 
a  ohange  in  the  state  of  the  world,  whicii  all  its 
oonfederated  power,  wit,  and  philosophy,  not 
jnly  could  not  ofTect,  but  could  not  even  con- 
ceive.  It  threw  such  a  preponderating  weight 
into  the  scale  of  morals,  by  the  superinduciion 
of  tlie  new  principle  of  faith  in  a  Rcdeemor,  as 
rendered  the  hitherto  insupportable  trials  of  the 
afflicted,  comparatively  light.  It  gave  strength 
to  weakness,  spirit  to  action,  motive  to  virtue, 
certainty  to  douWt,  patience  to  suffering,  light  to 
darkness,  life  to  death. 

It  is  a  rule  of  Aristotle,  that  principles  and 
lioneluaions  most  always  be  within  the  sphere 


of  the  same  seienee ;  that  error  will  be  iwfita- 
bla,  while  men  examine  the  copclusions  of  one 
science  by  the  principles  of  another.  He  bb-  } 
■enreo,  that  it  is  therefore  absurd  fbr  a  mathonh. 
tician,  whose  conclusions  ought  to  be  gmandcid 
on  demonstration,  to  ground  them  on  tlie  probt. 
hilities  of  the  rhetorician.  j 

May  not  this  rule  be  transferred  from  tbe  | 
sciences  of  the  schools  to  the  seienee  of  morab  ?  j 
Will  not  the  worldly  moralist  err,  by  drafriag 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  morality  of  a  serion 
Christian  from  the  principles  of  the  werMly 
school ;  not  being  at  all  able  to  judge  of  the  pna- 
ciples,  of  which  the  religious  man's  morals  are 
the  result. 

But  in  our  application  of  this  mle,  the  coo- 
Terse  of  the  proposition  will  not  hold  good ;  fbr 
the  real  Christian,  being  aware  of  the  principki 
of  worldly  morality,  expects  that  his  oonclssicBi 
should  grow  out  of  his  principles,  and  in  thk 
opinion  he  seldom  enrs. 

Christian  writings  have  made  innunwraUi 
converts  to  morality ;  but  mere  moral  werb 
have  never  made  one  convert  to  reli|pon.  Ther 
do  not  exhibit  an  originating  principle.  Motili. 
ty  is  not  the  instrument  but  the  effect  of  eon- 
version.  It  cannot  say,  *  Awake  tliou  that  sleep, 
est,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shal 
give  thee  light.*  But  when  Christ  has  given  life, 
then  morality,  by  the  activity  of  the  insfHiiag 
motive,  gives  the  surest  evidence  of  renovated  vi- 
tality, and  exhibits  the  most  unequivocal  syrap. 
toms,  not  only  of  spiritual  life,  but  of  Tigoroai 
health. 

Saipt  Paul  is  sometimes  represented  not  mere- 
ly  as  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles, — this  is  rea. 
dily  granted, — but  virtually  as  being  almost  ex- 
clusively great.  Is  not  this  just  ascription  of 
8Uf)orior  excellence,  however,  too  commonly  li. 
mited  to  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  compositions, 
and  is  not  tlie  consummate  moral  perfectioo 
which  both  his  writings  and  his  character  so 
consistently  display,  sometimes,  if  not  overlook- 
ed, yet  placed  in  the  back  ground  ? 

Though  he  did  more  fur  the  moral  accom- 
plishment of  the  human  character  than  has  ever 
been  cfiected  by  any  other  man  ;  though  he  la- 
boured more  abundantly  than  any  other  writer, 
to  promote  practical  religion ;  yet  polemical  di- 
vinity on  the  one  side,  is  too  much  disposed  to 
claim  him  as  her  immediate  champion ;  and 
then  in  order  to  make  good  her  claim  on  ths 
other,  to  asnign  to  him  a  subordinate  station  in 
the  ranks  of  sacred  and  moral  writers. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  inophets  and 
a})ostIes,  aggregately,  are  not  so  abundant  in 
ethical  instruction,  nor  is  the  detail  of  moral 
conduct  in  any  of  them  so  minutely  unfbMed, 
or  so  widely  ramified,  as  in  the  works  of  Saint 
Paul.  We  may  indeed,  venture  to  assert,  that 
David  and  our  apostles  are  almost  the  only  Scrip- 
ture characters,  of  whom  we  liave  such  fall- 
length  pictures.  And  for  this  reason ;  what 
was  lofl  imperfirot  in  their  delineation  t^  their 
resfiective  historians,  is  completely  filled  up  by 
their  own  compositions.  The  narratives  ma,y 
be  said  to  exhibit  their  shape  and  features ;  their 
own  writings  have  added  the  graee  of  couma- 
nance,  the  force  of  ezpresslv^n,  and  the  warmth 
of  colouring 
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It  toBiftwt «  oompieto  answer  lo  thorn  whe 
■ppw  tlw  doctrines  of  graoe,  on  the  supposed 
ground  of  their  encoura^ini^  sin  ;  thsL  as  there 
iwver  was  n  nan  who  expanded  and  Ulnstrated 
doctrines  so  fully,  so  there  never  was  one 
ehnrader  and  compositions  exhibit  n  more 
and  high-toned  morality. 
LUm  his  sacred  precarsors,  Paul  alwevs 
<^mlly  maintains  the  freenesii  of  grace,  and  the 
HCj  of  hdinees.  The  character  of  faith 
lowered  by  insisting  that  holy  prsotioe. 
Is  nothing  more  then  the  exercises  and 
of  faith,  is  the  sign  of  its  reality. 
ud  motion,  and  speech  are  not  life,  bat 
ther  are  the  moot  aneqai?ocal  signs  of  lifo. 
Li»  •fidences  itself  in  them ;  and  we  do  not 
^  the  principle  when  we  infer  its  effects, 
estimate  their  vidue. 
Wn  eooietimee  hear  in  conrersation  Saint 
eel  op  as  the  champion  of  moral  virtoe 
Saint  PanI,  the  bold  asserter  of  doctrines. 
two  eminent  apostles,  there  has  been 
an  opposition,  which,  as  it  never  ex. 
hi  their  minda,  so  it  cannot  be  traced  in 
writings.  Without  detracting  from  the 
pufed  ethics  of  Saint  Jamos,  may  we  not  be 
■Hnwiid  to  insist,  that  Paul,  his  coadjutor,  not 
km  rival,  is  equslly  xealous  in  the  incalcation 
ef  praetioe ;  only  running  it  up  more  uniformly 
Bin  its  principle ;  deseeniding  more  deeply  into 
ils  mdical  stocli,  connecting  it  more  invariably 
villi  its  motive.  It  is  worth  observing,  in  con- 
flrmalion  of  their  similarity  of  views,  and  por- 
fhet  agreement  in  sentiment,  tliat  Saint  Paul  and 
Saint  James  derive  their  instance  of  the  princi- 
pie  fbr  which  each  is  contending,  from  the  same 
cnnpls^  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

So  Ar  ia  Paul  from  undorvaluinr  virtue,  that 
ke  eutptessly  declares  *  that  God  will  •ender  to 
man  according  to  his  dccdff.*    So  percmp- 
cm  this  head,  that  he  not  only  directs  men 


to  do  good  works,  but  to  *  maintain*  them  ;  so 
dasiroos  to  establish  the  act  into  a  habit,  that 
they  most  not  only  perform  them,  but  be  *  care. 
Ihl'  IB  the  performance ;  so  far  from  thinking, 
that,  after  his  conversion,  man  wis  to  be  an  in- 
■BCive  reeipient  of  grace,  tliat  he  not  only  en- 
jaiae  os  to  be  *  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,*  but  assigns  the  very  reason  for  it 
— 4lie  reception  of  grace;  *  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
I^Bid.*  He  repeatedly  presses  on  them  perse, 
and  perseverance  is  no  fanatical  symp- 
His  documents  enforce  a  religion  equable, 
progressive.  This  mode  of  instruc 
is  no  fmit  of  a  heated  brain,  no  child  of 
no  vapour  of  impulse,  no  effect  of 
ftoej. 

Not  to  instance  those  ample  tables  of  Chris. 
tian  piaelice,  the  twelfth  of  Romans,  the  fifth 
if  Thessakmians,  the  whole  Epistle  of  Titus, 
and  the  two  last  chapters  lo  the  Ephosisns, — 
•very  part  of  his  writings  either  deduces  holy 
pnelioe  from  some  corresponding  principle ; 
sr  alee,  afler  he  has  been  enforcing  a  system  of 
ddotriiM,  he  habitually  infera  a  system  of  mo. 
lals  growing  out  of  it,  inseparable  from  it  In. 
deed,  thriHighont  the  whole  of  the  last  namiMl 
Bpistle,  into  which  the  wry  essence  of  Gospel 
doetrinee  is  infused  and  eompiesssd,  all  the  so 


eial,  personal,  and  relative  duties  are  spscificaJljr 
detailed  and  enjoined: — the  affection  of  li|is. 
bands,  the  submission  of  wives,  the  tenderness 
ofparsnts;  the  obedience  of  children,  the  subor- 
dination  and  fidelity  of  servants,  economy  of 
time*  hands  to  be  kept  from  stealing,  *a  tongue 
ftom  evil  speaking,'  a  body  maintained  in  *  tem- 
perance, soberness,  snd  chastity;*  a  guarded 
eonyersation,  a  gravity  of  carriage ;  the  very 
deceneies  of  life  are  all  proposed  with  a  minute- 
nees  which  will  scarcely  bear  a  comparison  but 
with  his  own  catalogue  of  virtuea  in  a  kindred 
Epistle :  *  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  hoosst, 
jnst,  pure,  lovely,  snd  of  good  report ;  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things.* 

So  far  fVom  seeking  to  subvert  the  moral  law. 
he  takee  unwearied  peine  to  confirm  it :  bnt  ke 
fisee  it  on  its  true  beab ;  while  he  deoiee  ite 
justifying  power,  he  *  establishee'  its  importance 
as  a  Tu&>  He  yindicatee  its  value,  not  as  a 
eovenant  fw  salvation,  but  as  a  measure  of  con- 
duct In  no  instance,  however  light,  doee  he 
deny  the  obligation  of  believere  lo  maintain  a 
steadftst  adherence  to  it,  or  disconntenance,  a 
minute  observance  of  it  He  not  only  shows 
that  every  sin  is  to  be  abandoned,  but  the  con- 
trary virtue  adopted :  and,  though  one  of  the 
fathers  observes,  that  *  a  vice  sometimes  gives 
place  where  a  virtue  does  not  take  it,*  yet  the 
only  certain  symptom  of  the  expulsion  of  a  bad 
quality  ia  the  substitution  of  its  opposite.  And 
no  man  ever  more  forcibly  condemned  an  empty 
profession  than  Paul :  no  one  more  soverely  re- 
probated a  dead  faith,  no  one  more  uneqnivo* 
cally  commended  *  not  the  hearers,  bat  the  doers 
of  the  law.* 

He  proves  unanswerably  that  the  doetrina  of 
grace  is  so  far  from  being  hostile  to  sound  prac- 
tice, that  it  is  the  only  source  from  which  all 
legitimate  virtue  springs ;— so  far  from  slacken- 
ing  diligence,  that  it  gives  viirour  to  its  activity; 
— BO  far  from  making  vigilance  superfluous, 
that  its  constant  language  is,  Watek ; — eo  far 
from  limiting  to  a  favoured  few  the  exhortation, 
that  it  makes  it  universal ;  *  What  I  say  unto 
yon,  I  say  unto  all — watch  !* 

In  directing  his  converts  to  virtuous  deeds, 
he  never  fails  to  include  the  spirit  in  the  act ; — 
they  must  be  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  com- 
municate.  He  never  fails  to  show,  that  the  cka- 
rsctoristic  and  essence  of  all  goodness  is  the 
desire  of  pleasing  God.  In  other  words,  the 
action  mnst  be  the  fruit  of  love  to  Him.  Qoali- 
tiee  merely  amiable  are  originally  without  that 
principle,  and  poeaessed  even  by  animals,  and 
poesessed  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  affeoiion  for 
their  offspring,  fidelity  to  their  masters,  grati- 
tude for  notice. 

Paul,  like  his  blessed  Lord,  is  netar  m 
emphatically  indignant  against  any  of  the 
signs  of  hypocrisy  in  profmors,  as  sgsinst  sin. 
ful  practice.  Like  Him  he  ia  frequent  in  the 
enumeration  of  vices  which  he  solemnly  pro- 
claims amount  to  an  exclusion  fVom  heaven. 
Holy  practice  is  indeed  the  <mly  sign  to  the 
world  of  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  and  in  a 
irood  measure  is  a  sien  to  himself.  It  ia  the 
principal  evidence  which  will  regnlate  the  retri- 
butive senlaooo  of  liae  last  day.— Paol  therefora 
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calls  Umt  day  'the  revelation  of.tiie  rightaoaa 
judgment  of  God.*  He  does  not  call  it  the  day 
of  his  forining  the  judgment,  but  of  his  dedar- 
ingr  it.  God,  who  witneased  the  act  when  it  waa 
done,  and  the  motive  which  impelled  it,  wanta 
himself  no  auch  evidence  to  asaiat  his  dcciaion, 
but  he  uaea  it  to  manifest  to  men  sud  angela 
his  own  strict  justice.  *  In  that  awful  day,*  aaya 
an  eminent  divine,  *  the  judge  will  not  examine 
men  as  to  their  experiences,  he  will  not  set  every 
one  to  tell  the  story  of  his  conversion,  but  he 
wijl  bring  forth  his  worka.** 

How  Qccpptable,  even  in  the  cars  of  the  most 
thoughtless,  would  that  proclamation  sound,  the 
gfwee  of  God  bringeth  oalvation^  were  it  unac- 
companied by  the  moral  power  ascribed  to  it, 
that  of  teaching  ua  to  deny  our  sensual  appetites! 
How  many  would  give  a  cheap  assent  to  the 
principle,  were  it  not  dogg^ed  with  such  an  en* 
cumbering  consequence.  Those  who  insist,  that 
oar  aalvation  is  effected  by  works,  would  gladly 
adopt  faith  aa  a  speculative  notion,  instead  of 
the  inconvenient  evidences  which  this  aelf.deny. 
ing  grace  involves. 

One  would  imagine,  that  some  who  so  loudly 
insist  that  we  shall  be  saved  by  works,  must 
mean  works  of  supererogation,  and  that  they 
depended  for  salvation  on  the  transfer  of  the  su- 
perfluity of  the  merits  of  others  to  themselves  ; 
for  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  trust  their  future 
•bliss  most  confidently  to  good  works,  who  have 
the  slenderest  portion  of  their  own  to  produce. 

The  Apostle  is  perpetually  combating  the 
fatal  doctrine  of  those  who  insinuate  that  the 
fivedom  of  the  Gospel  is  a  freedom  from  moral 
restraint  He  describes  it,  indeed,  as  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  sentence,  but  not  from  the  pre- 
cepts, of  the  law.  No  one  ever  more  unremit- 
tingly  opposed  those  who  represent  the  constant 
inculcation  of  holy  practice  as  an  infringement 
of  the  liberty  of  a  Christian.  He  perpetually  de- 
monstrates  the  necessity  of  a  determinate  rule 
of  duty,  without  which  oven  that  love,  which  is 
sometimes  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  the  neglect 
of  duty, — that  love,  which  is,  indeed,  the  genu- 
ine source  of  all  acceptable  performance,— >might 
be  lowered  into  a  vagrant,  indcBnite,  disorderly 
principle.  A  religion,  destitute  of  faith  and  love, 
is  not  the  religion  of  Christ :  a  religion  which 
furnishes  no  certain  standard  of  conduct,  is  not 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

Saint  Paul  accordingly  animadverts  severely 
tm  those  who  presume  to  convert  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  tTee^  into  a  pre- 
tence for  licentious  conduct  He  strenuously 
refutes  the  charge,  by  intimating,  that  the  New 
Covenant  enforces  holiness  of  life,  even  more 
than  the  Old,  and  enforces  it  on  more  engaging 
motives.  The  Law  deters  from  sin  by  denun- 
ciations: the  Gospel  invites  to  goodness  by  the 
moat  winning  persuasions;  G(^  so  loved  the 
world,  thai  he  gave  his  Son  to  save  it  The  Law 
shows  man  the  danger  of  sin,  and  pronounces 
its  punishment:  the  Gospel  performs  the  higher 
act  of  love,  it  delivers  him  from  its  power.  It 
is  a  quality  ascribed  to  the  love  of  Christ,  that 
it  'constrainolh  ;*  it  compels  us,  as  it  were,  to  be 
compassionate.  What  can  make  us  so  tender  to 

•  Edwards  <»i  Beligious  Aflbctioni. 


oChm'aa  the  ezpericnoe  of  God*B  foodMii  a» 
ourselves  7  Who  is  so  ready  to  allow  meiej  u 
he  who  has  received  it  7 

Saint  Paul  derives  all  duties  from  this  ksa 
of  God  in  Christ  as  their  fbundatioD.  AU  tla 
motives  to  right  action,  all  the  argumenta  fbr 
holiness  of  life,  are  drawn  from  thia  source;  all 
the  lines  of  duty  converge  to  this  centre.  If 
Paul  censures,  he  points  to  this  ooly  spring  of 
hope ;  if  he  laments,  he  turns  to  this  only  ina 
consolation  ;  if  he  insists  that  the  Grace  if  M 
haih  appeared^  he  points  to  its  practical  objtc^ 
*  teaching  us  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  aai 
godly.*  When  he  determines  to  know  nolhiag 
but  his  Saviour,  and  even  him  under  the  ds. 
grading  circumstance  of  crucifixion,  he  indadts 
in  that  knowledge  all  the  religious  and  monl 
benefits  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

They  who  contend  that  the  Gospel  is  only  a 
scheme  of  inorala,  struggle  hard  to  keep  dowa 
the  compact  to  their  own  depressed  standard. 
They  will  not  allow  of  a  grain  or  a  scruple  *  b^ 
yond  the  bond,*  but  insist,  that  whatever  is  nt 
specifically  commanded,  is  superfluous;  what  is 
above  Uieir  own  pitch  is  unnecessary.  If  thty 
allow  that  it  is  sublime,  they  insist  that  it  is 
impracticable.  If  they  allow  that  the  lott^pmu^ 
and  joy  of  the  apostle,  are  desirable,  they  do  ost 
desire  them  nsfruiU  of  the  Spirit^  as  signs  of 
acceptance.  The  interior  principle,  those  views 
which  take  in  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  surface  of  life, — any  practical  nss 
of  tlicse  penetrating  truths,  the^  consider  as 
something  which  Uie  enthusiastic  reader  doai 
not  find,  but  make. 

The  mere  social  and  political  virtuea  are  mads 
fur  this  world.  Here  they  have  their  origin, 
their  use,  and  their  reward.  All  the  motives  to 
various  fvacticc,  not  derived  from  the  hope  of 
future  blcsBcdness,  will  be  inefficient  There  is 
a  powerful  obligation  to  *  perfect  holiness*  U> 
those  who  do  not  perfect  it  in  the  fear  *  of  God.* 
Grace  will  not  thrive  abundantly  in  that  heart 
which  does  not  believe  it  to  be  the  seat  of  glory. 

The  moralist  of  our  Apostle  is  not  merely  a 
man  possessed  of  agreeable  qualities,  of  some 
social  and  civil  virtues,  of  generosity  and  good 
nature,  qualities  excellent  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
which,  as  a  means  to  the  good  order  of  society, 
can  scarcely  be  too  much  valued  ;  but  tliese  qua- 
lities  a  man  may  possess,  without  having  the 
love  of  Gk>d  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  without 
desiring  *  to  live  for  him  who  died  fbr  him.* 
Such  qualities  will  gain  him  credit,  but  that 
very  credit  may  endanger  his  aalvation,  if 
worldly  esteem  make  him  rest  satisfied,  without 
the  ^  honour  which  cometh  from  God.*  The  pn- 
rity,  sublimity,  and  consistency  of  Saint  Paul*B 
requirements  every  where  manifest  that  his  mo- 
ral man  is  not  merely  a  disciple  of  Antoninus  or 
Epictctus,  but  a  liege  subject  of  the  Messiah** 
spiritual  kingdom. 

Paul  shows,  that  the  humbling  doctrines  of 
the  Cross  are  so  far  from  lowering  the  tone  of 
moral  obligation,  that  they  raise  the  standard 
of  practical  virtue  to  an  elevation  totally  un- 
known under  any  other  mode  of  instruction. 
But  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  heart  of  man,  in 
his  natural  slate,  to  rebel  againat  these  doc* 
trinee,  even  while  he  proAsses  himself  an  ad* 
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r  virtue ;  to  tet  ap  the  virtue  whioh  he 
I  that  he  poHeMe*,  a^init  reUgioo,  to 
u  chiefly  boetile  for  the  very  elevation 
fivea  to  virtue:  tbia,  more  than  the 
,  and  even  than  the  mysteriof  of  rcve- 
the  real  cauie  of  his  hoatility. 
ve  known  peraona,  when  pretaed  on 
iinr  doctrines  of  the  Goepel,  think  to  yet 
I  argument,  by  declaring  that  they  did 
id  to  uoderstand  Saint  Paul ;  that,  for 
,  they  were  quite  aatisfied  with  Micah^s 
*To  do  justly,  love  mercy,  an  if  walk 
vith  thy  God,*  was  enough  for  them, 
hey  call  this  comfortable,  and  reason- 
practicable  scheme  of  religion,  they  are 
re  what  strictness  is  involved,  what  in- 
hat  charity,  what  holiness.  They  little 
w  nearly  the  Prophet*8  religion  ap. 
thu  of  the  Apostle.  There  is  in  fact  no 
between  them,  but  such  as  necessarily 
of  the  two  dispensations  under  which 
.  To  walk  humbly  with  God,  we  must 
the  revelation  ot  his  Son,  and  conse- 
iopt  the  principle  he  enjoins :  wo  must 
ry  doctrine,  and  believe  every  mystery, 
lambly  with  God,  is  a  principle  which 
to  the  bounds  of  the  whole  universe  of 
■ 

oen  are  indebted  to  Christianity  for 
ality,  than  are  willing  to  confess  the 
.  It  communicates  a  secret  and  unac 
ed  infection.  Living  under  a  public 
>n  of  Christianity,  under  Christian 
in  Christian  society,  causes  many  a 
rt  to  believe  more  than  it  cares  to  own, 
more  good  than  the  man  is  willing  to 
the  faith  which,  if  it  does  not  actus lly 
kit  mind,  has  made  right  actions  so 
that  not  to  do  them  is  dishonourable, 
'ho  do  not  appear  to  live  under  the 
mination  of  the  Gospel,  have  yet  the 
its  refracted  rays,  which,  if  the  con- 
I  too  imperfect  to  communicate  reli- 
'mth,  yet  diffuses  sufficient  light  to 
way  to  many  moral  duties. 
apt  to  call  men  good,  because  they 
It  certain  bad  qualities.  But  this  is 
ot  knowing  religion,  it  is  not  knowing 
tare.  All  vices  are  not  affinities ;  of 
I  very  indulgence  of  one  vice  is  not 
exclusion  of  another,  as  covetousness 
ofligacy,  and  ambition  expels  indo- 
l  though  they  are  natural  antipathies, 
iring  fh>m  tlie  same  source ;  the  same 
f  corrupt  nature  feeds  both. 
Ml  the  goodness  of  Saint  PauPs  moral 
St  merely  in  abstaining  from  wicked 
lor  merely  in  filling  the  external  duties 
•fession.  While  he  is  active  in  busi- 
must  be  fervent  in  Spirit  While 
g  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  he  must 
;  the  Lord.  In  worldly  moralists,  the 
pursuit  of  business,  as  well  as  of  plea- 
M  a  clinging  to  it  in  the  thoughts,  and 
slusive  attachment  to  it  in  the  heart, 
the  actual  engagement  has  ceased, 
ring  mind  continues  to  act  over  again 
I  of  its  interest,  of  its  ambition,  or  of 
ment 
the  worldly  moraliat,  while  he  prac- 


tises some  virtues,  is  indiffiirent  to  others.  Ha 
is  temperate,  perhaps,  but  he  is  ambitious.  Hfr 
ifl  diligent,  but  he  is  sordid.  Whereas  Chris, 
tian  morality  as  taught  by  St  Paul  hangs  as  it 
were  in  clusters ;  every  virtue  issuing  ^om  Air 
principles  touches  on  other  virtues  at  so  many 
points,  that  no  man  possesses  one  in  perfection 
who  does  not  possess  ms ny,  who  does  not  at 
least  desire  to  possess  all;  while  the  Divine 
Spirit,  pervading  like  the  sap  every  ifibre  of  the 
soul,  strengthens  the  connexion  of  its  graces, 
and  infuses  holy  aims  into  the  whole  character*. 

We  have  employed  the  term  moralUy  in  com- 
pliance with  common  usage ;  but  adopted  in  the 
worldly  tense,  it  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  Apoetle*B  meaning.  His  preoeptiva  pu» 
sages  are  encircled  with  a  kind  of  glorj  ;  they 
are  illuminated  with  a  beam  from  heaven ;  they 
proceed  from  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  are  produced  by 
faith  in  Him.  There  is  every  where  that 
beautiful  intermixture  of  motive  and  action,  that 
union  of  the  cause  and  the  effect,  the  faith  and 
its  fruits,  that  uniform  balance  of  the  principle 
and  the  produce,  which  render  these  Epistles  an 
exhaustless  treasury  of  practical  wiwdom,  as  well 
as  an  imperishable  record  of  Divine  Grace. 

Saint  Paul  every  where  runs  up  the  streaoL 
to  the  spring.  The  government  he  inculcates 
is  spiritual.  Not  content  to  recommend  the  obe* 
dience  of  the  lile,  he  brings  the  very  thoughts 
snd  desires  under  controul.  He  traces  up  the 
act  to  the  temper  which  produces  it  He  dweUs 
more  on  the  spirit  of  the  world  than  on  its  ac- 
tual offences.  He  knew  that  many  would  re- 
probate bad  actions,  who  do  not  seek  that  spirit 
which  would  prevent  their  generating.  Hie 
knew  that  men  judge  soundly  enough  on  ques- 
tions in  which  they  have  no  bias  from  interest 
or  appetite.  For  one  who  believes  that  to  be 
*  carnally-minded  is  death,*  twenty  believe  in  the. 
miraculous  gifl  of  tongues,  and  even  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  because  they  fancy,  that 
neither  of  theso  trenches  on  their  purse,  or  their 
pleasure,  or  their  vain  projects. 

What  Paul  calls  *  domg  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,*  and  *  a  man  being  a  law 
unto  himself,*  we  frequently  see  illustrated  in 
some  well  bred  and  highly  cultivated  minds. 
They  have  a  strong  sense  of  honour  and  integ- 
rity ;  to  this  sense  their  credit  and  their  com- 
fort require  they  should  live  up.  The  natural 
make  of  their  mind,  perhaps,  is  liberal ;  from 
education  they  have  imbibed  noble  sentiments : 
they  have  adopted  a  system  of  equity  which  they 
would  think  it  dishonourable  to  violate ;  they 
are  generous  and  humane;  but  in  matters  of 
self-indulgence  they  are  not  scrupulous ;  in  sub- 
duing their  inclinations,  in  abstinence  fVom 
some  one  governing  desire  or  impetuous  appe- 
tite,— in  idl  this  they  come  short;  to  all  tbia 
their  rule  does  not  extend.  Their  conduct, 
therefore,  though  amiable,  and  useful,  and 
creditable,  yet  is  not  the  *  obedience  of  faith ;' 
these  good  qualities  might  have  been  exercised, 
had  Christianity  never  existed;  this  is  not 
bringing  the  practice,  much  less  the  tHmighU, 
into  the  captivity  of  Chriit,  This  man  is  a  law 
unto  himself,  and  acts  consistently  enough  with 
this  self.imposed  legislatico. 

Even  if  no  religion   had  ever  existed,  if  & 
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Dmty  did  not  exist, — for  tiM  reArenoe  ti  not  to 
nligion,  not  to  the  will  of  the  Deity,— each  roo- 
nlitj  would  be  acceptable  to  eocietj,  became 
to  society  it  it  profitable.  But  how  can  action 
be  pleating  to  God  in  which  there  is  no  purpose 
of  Messing  him  7  How  can  any  conduct  be  ac 
Mptable  to  Gud,  to  whom  it  renders  no  homsge, 
to  whom  it  givcB  no  glory  7 

Scripture  abounds  with  every  motive  to  obe- 
dience, both  rational  and  spiritusl.  But  it 
woald  achieve  but  half  its  work,  had  it  stopped 
there.  As  peaceable  creatures,  we  require  not 
aalj  inducements  to  obedience,  but  a  liear^  and 
•  power,  and  a  will  to  obey ;  assistance  is  as 
necessary  as  motives;  power  as  indispensable 
a»  precept ;— -all  which  requisites  are  not  only 
pfwniseo  by  the  word,  but  confbrred  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. 


CHAP.  VI. 
The  DmnteruUdne9$  of  Saint  Pmul 

m 

Tarn  perfection  oftho  Christian  character  does 
not  no  much  consist  in  this  excellence,  or  thst 
talent,  or  the  other  virtue ;  in  the  performance 
of  some  right  action,  or  the  abstinence  from 
•omo  wrong  one,  as  in  the  determination  of  the 
whole  toalfor  God.  This  generous  surrender  of 
self,  whether  of  the  sensual  or  of  the  intellectual 
self  is  the  unequivocal  test  of  a  heart  consecrat- 
ed by  man  to  his  Maker.  He  has  no  bye-ends, 
no  secret  reserves.  His  intention  is  single,  his 
way  is  straight  forward ;  he  keeps  his  end  in  view 
without  dedection,  and  ho  pursues  it  without 
weariness. 

Sftint  Paul  and  his  associates  were  the  first 
moral  instructors  who  preached  not  themselves. 
PSrhaps  tlioro  is  scarcely  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  spirit,  than  his  iiidiifer. 
enee  to  |)opularity.  This  is  an  elevation  of 
character,  which  not  only  no  Pagan  sage  has 
reached,  but  which  not  every  Christian  teacher 
lias  been  found  to  attain. 

This  successful  apostle  was  so  far  from  plac 
ing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  sect,  that  he  took 
pains  to  avoid  it  In  some  subsequent  instruC' 
tors,  this  vanity  was  probably  the  first  seed  of 
heresy  ;  the  sound  of  Ebionitcs  and  Mareioniti>s 
would  as  much  gratify  the  ear  of  the  founders, 
as  bringing  over  proselytes  to  their  opinions 
would  delight  their  feelings.  Paul  would  have 
rejected  with  horror  any  such  distinction.  He 
who  earnestly  sought  to  glorify  his  Master, 
would  naturally  abase  himself.  With  a  holy 
indignation  he  asks,  *  What  then  is  Paul,  and 
what  is  A  polios,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  be. 
lieved  ?*  He  points  out  to  them  the  littleness  of 
SDch  exclusive  fondness  in  men,  who  had  such 
great  objects  in  view — *  overvalue  not  Paul  or 
Apollos  as  yofXTB^for  all  thingt  are  your9* 

It  is  imposiiible  not  to  stop  a  moment,  in  order 
to  notice  the  fiiie  structure  of  the  period  to  which 
these  words  are  an  introduction.  It  would  be 
difEcult  to  find  a  more  finished  climax :  *  Lot  no 
man  irlory  in  men ;  (or  all  things  are  yours, 
whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas;  or  the 
world,  or  lile,  or  detlh ;  or  things  present  or 


things  to  come;  ill  are  vom, 
Christ's  and  ChriM  is  God's.* 

Knowing  the  proneness  of  hamwi  natm  tt 
this  party  spirit,  he  takes  pains  to  prewnt  tx. 
oeasive  individual  attachments.    There  is  nob 
stance  of  a  man  so  distinguished,  so  little  dis> 
tingoishing  himself.    He  chooses  to  merge  bin. 
self  in  the  general  cause,  to  sink  himJBslf  in  tks 
mass  of  faithful  ministers. — ^This  is  particalsrly 
evident  in  the  beginning  of  many  of  bis  Episihiy 
by  his  humility  m  attaching,  to  his  own,  sss» 
name  of  far  inferior  note,  as  his  aaaociate  in  Iks 
work }—'  Paul  and  Sosthenes*^*  PanI  and  8]^ 
vanus* — '  Timotheus  onr  brother ;'— and  in  writ 
ing  to  the  Thessalonians,  ha  ooonecia  bofh  Ihi 
latter  names  willi  his  own. 

He  laboured  to  make  the  people  bear  in  miii 
that  the  apostles  were  the  disseminators,  not  Ai 
authors,  of  the  faith  which  tbey  preaehid 
Miracoloas  as  his  conversion  had  been,  soporiw 
as  were  his  endowments,  favoured  as  he  was  by 
Divine  inspiration,  he  not  only  did  not  aasomi, 
but  he  rejected,  sny  distinction,  and  only  is- 
eluded  himself  among  the  teachers  of  their  esst. 
mon  Christianity.  Thus  he  bequeathed  lo  Ml 
successors  a  standing  pattern  of  humility,  aad 
of  tlie  duty  of  ascribing  their  talents,  Ihieir  ap- 
plication, and  their  success,  to  him,  from  whn 
whatever  advantages  they  possess,  are  derifs^ 

Saint  Paul  did  not  rank,  on  the  one  hand,  whk 
those  liberal  modern  philooophers,  who  sswrt 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward ;  nor  on  the  othv, 
with  tliose  abstracted  mystics,  who  profess  n 
unnatural  disinterestedness,  and  a  soperhoana 
disdain  of  any  rccom pence  but  that  which  thsy 
find  in  the  pure  love  of  God.  He  was  not  above 
accepting  heaven,  not  for  any  works  fjf  rights, 
ousness  which  he  had  done,  but  as  the  f^  gift 
of  God  through  the  righteousness  that  had  been 
wrought  for  him.  He  was  not  too  proud  and 
independent  to  confess,  that  the  nearness  of 
heavenly  glory  was  with  him  a  most  animating 
principle. 

This  hope  cheered  his  fainting  spirit;  thi% 
prospect  not  only  regulated,  but  almost  annihi- 
lated his  sense  of  suffering.  Invisible  Unngs 
were  made  so  clear  to  the  eye  of  faith ;  remols 
things  were  brought  so  near  to  one,  who  always 
kept  up  in  his  mind  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  brevity  of  this  afHicted  life,  and  the  duratioa 
of  eternal  Iiappincss ;  faith  so  made  the  future 
present;  love  so  made  the  labour  light;  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  was  given  him  in  such  a 
measure ; — that  mortality  seemod,  even  here,  to 
be  swallowed  up  of  life.  His  full  belief  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  God  in  that  world  in 
which  he  was  assured,  that  light,  purity,  holiness, 
and  happiness  would  bo  enjoyed  in  their  most 
consummate  perfection,  not  only  sustained  his 
hope,  but  exhilirated  his  heart 

If  it  does  not  support  as  under  our  inferior 
trials  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  because  we  have 
rather  a  nominal  than  a  practical  faith,  rather 
an  assenting  than  an  obeying  conviction ;  it  is 
because  our  eyes  are  not  5xed  on  the  same  ob- 
jects, nor  our  hearts  warmed  with  the  same 
affections ;  it  is  because  our  attention  is  direct- 
ed so  sparingly  to  that  Being,  and  that  state,  la 
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rhkdk  hli  wu  tapreinely  dcTotod.  Ought  w« 
» eompbin,  that  wo  enjoy  not  Uw  nme  mip- 
orlB«  nor  the  nine  coneolationt,  while  we  ao 
ot  pat  ooraelvee  in  the  same  wmy  to  obtain 
win? 

Bat  tboQf  h  Panl  waa  no  disciple  of  that  meta- 
kjeical  tlMology,  which  makes  eoch  untaught 
iMinetioas,  as  to  separate  our  love  of  God  from 
BT  ranrd  to  our  own  beatitude ;  though  he 
Mil  hate  been  considered  a  selfish  man,  bj 
MSw  of  the  classes  to  whom  allusion  has  been 
■dSt  jvt  true  disinterestedness  was  eminently 
b  dMrtetBriatic.  Another  instance  of  a  human 
■iof  m  ontirely  devoid  of  selfishness,  one  who 
twmr  took  his  own  ease,  or  advantage,  or  safetyt 
'  oredit,  into  the  account,  cannot  b«  found.  If 
I  eonsidered  his  own  sulTerings,  he  considered 
mn  Ar  the  sake  of  his  friends.  *  Whether  we 
I  afllielid,  it  is  for  your  consolation  and  salva- 
H.*  The  only  joy  he  seemed  to  derive,  when 
I  woe  *  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength,* 
!■•  that  others  might  be  comforted  and  encoo. 
god  by  his  sufferings.  So  also  of  his  consols. 
MS ;  Um  principal  joy  which  he  derived  from 
■m  was,  that  others  might  be  animated  by 
MB.  This  anxiety  for  the  proficiency  of  his 
■wrta,  in  preference  to  his  own  safety ;  his 
■porition  to  regard  every  object  in  due  sub- 
Blion  to  the  great  design  of  his  ministrv ;  his 
imUe,  vigilant  care,  while  exulting  m  the 
ipe  of  an  eternal  crown,  tliat  he  might*  not 
nmlf  be  east  away  ;* — form,  in  combination 
Wh  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  a  character  which 

0  molt  allow  has  not  only  no  superior,  but  no 
inUeL 

71m  onion  of  generosity  and  self-denial, — and 
ithoat  the  one  the  otlicr  is  imperfect, — was  pe- 
iKorly  exemplified  in  our  apostle. — His  high. 
inded  independence  on  man  had  nothing  of 
•  monkish  pride  of  poverty,  for  he  know  *  how 
abound  ;*  nor  was  it  the  worldly  pusillani. 
OBi  dread  of  it,  for  ho  *  knew  how  to  want* 
In  vindicating  tho  right  of  the  ecclesiastical 
slTto  an  equitable  provision,  as  a  just  requital 
'their  labours,  he  nobly  renounces  all  claim  to 
If  participation  for  himself. — *  I  have  uted  none 
'  tke»e  tkinpi  /'  This  wise  and  dignified  ab. 
bwnea  in  the  original  formation  of  a  church, 
Ueh  nrast  be  founded,  before  provision  can  be 
■de  for  its  continuance,  while  it  maintained 
le  digfritj  of  his  own  disinterestedness,  enabled 
iro  with  tho  better  grace,  and  more  powerful 
Ibcl,  to  plead  the  legitimate  claims  of  her  mi. 
isten;  end  to  insist,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
lople  to  supply  their  temporal  things  to  those 
om  whom  they  received  tlier  spiritual  things. 
Hiile  he  himself  refused  to  claim  them,  lest  it 
iodU  be  made  a  pretence  for  hindering  the 
ovpel,  he  yet  looked  forward  with  an  eye  of 
indnesa  and  justice,  in  thus  stipulating,  as  it 
ere.  for  the  comfort  of  the  Christian  ministers 

1  the  end  of  tho  world. 

In  a  long  expostiilatory  argument,  illustrated 
f  a  variety  of  analogous  instances,  he  shows 
B  propriety  of  a  provision  being  made  for  those 
ho  dedicated  themselves  to  the  spiritual  in. 
metkm  of  others  : — the  warrior  engaged  in  the 
sftnce  of  his  country  is  supported  at  the  public 
cpenae ;  the  planter  by  the  produce  of  his  vine. 
ird;  the  feeder  of  a  flock  by  the  milk  of  his 


flock ;  the  agriculturist  by  the  profits  of  hie 
plough. 

He  strengthens  his  argument  by  an  allusion 
to  a  humane  practice  in  the  old  law,  by  which 
even  the  ox  was  allowed  to  participate  in  that 
plenty  which  his  labour  assisted  to  procure ; 
then,  bv  a  sudden  generous  interjection, — *  Doth 
Ood  take  care  for  oxen  V  he  intimates  tliat  this 
provision  of  mercy  for  the  beast,  was  emblema- 
tical of  this  justice, — for  it  scarcely  amounted 
to  mercy, — which  ought  to  secure  to  every  mi- 
nister a  fkir  remuneration  for  the  sacrifice  he 
has  made  of  ease  and  profit,  by  addicting  him. 
self  to  the  service  of  the  altar. 

After,  however,  having  declared  that  be  le- 
nounced  all  reward  for  himself,  foaring  that  Ihie 
assurance  might  be  construed  into  an  imimit- 
tion  of  his  wish  to  receive  the  emolument  winah 
he  pretended  to  refuse,  with  a  noble  disdain  of 
so  mean  an  expedient,  he  protests  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  die  of  want,  rather  than,  by 
receiving  pecuniary  recompenoe,  to  rob  himself 
of  his  honest  claim  to  the  conscioosness  of  dis 
interested  services. 

Saint  Paul's  conduct  in  these  instances  affords 
something  of  the  same  fine  climax  in  action, 
with  that  which  Jesns  expressed  in  words,  when 
he  sent  to  the  Baptist  the  proofs  Of  his  divinity. 
Af\er  enumerating  his  miracles  of  love,  he  closes 
with  declaring,  as  the  highest  possible  instance 
of  that  love,  thai  the  Goipel  wat  preached — but 
to  what  class  ?  to  the  poor  !  From  the  words 
of  Christ,  turn  to  the  life  of  Panl.  The  perse- 
cution of  his  enemies,  the  fatigue  of  his  travels, 
the  falsehood  of  his  brethren,  the  labour  of  in. 
structing  so  many  nations,  of  converting  so  ma- 
ny cities,  of  founding  so  many  churches, — what 
is  his  relaxation  fVom  such  labours,  what  his  re- 
freshment from  such  perils,  what  hb  desoent 
from  such  heights  7 — Working  with  his  own 
hands  for  his  daily  bread,  and  for  tho  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  profane  critic  may  call  this  the 
art  of  sinking,  the  Christian  will  deem  it  the 
noblest  point  of  elevation.  Might  not  the  apos- 
tie  well  say,  *  Be  ye  folbwers  of  me,  as  I  am  of 
Christ  ?• 

How  has  the  world  stood  in  just  admiration 
of  the  generous  conduct  of  Cincinnatus !  Tired 
with  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  satiated  with  the 
glories  of  conquest,  he  very  rationally,  and  (as 
he  refused  all  reward)  it  must  be  owned  very 
disinterestedly,  withdrew  to  his  country  house, 
from  which  ho  had  been  reluctantly  torn.  He 
withdrew  to  enjoy,  in  the  bosom  of*^  his  family, 
the  advantages  of  agriculture  and  the  pleasures 
of  retirement.  To  such  a  retreat  would  Paul 
have  flown  with  delight,  had  he  not  known  that, 
for  him  it  was  not  a  duty.  He,  unlike  the  Dic- 
tator, had  no  intervals  of  unmolested  claim  ;  it 
was  not  in  the  quiet  of  repose,  but  in  the  very 
midst  of  perils  and  of  persecutions,  that  he  la- 
boured for  his  own  support 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  whole  consistent 
practice  furnished  this  sure  criterion  of  a  faith- 
ful minister, — that  he  enjoined  no  self-dpnial, 
preached  no  mortification,  recommended  no  ex- 
ertion  to  others,  of  which  he  gave  not  himself  a 
shining  example.  While  he  pointed  out  to  his 
associates  the  duty  of  *  approvin/;  themselvee 
miniatere  of  God  in  afflictions,  in  Meeesitiee,  lA 
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diatresias,*  he  was  not  himself  lying  on  a  bed  of 
roses  ;  he  was  not  making  light  of  aorrowa,  of 
which  he  was  not  peraonally  partaking  ;  he  did 
not  df*al  out  orders  for  the  patient  endurance  of 
auflferinga  the  bitterncaa  of  which  he  had  not 
tasted.  He  had  larfvcly  shared  in  the  stripes 
and  imprisonments  whicii  it  was  possible  some 
of  his  followers  might  be  speedily  called  to  en- 
dure. 

At  the  same  time,  he  furnishes  them  with  cau- 
tions drawn  from  his  own  invariable  prudence, 
when  ho  exhorted  them  to  give  no  offence. 
This  was  not  altogether  to  avoid  personal  dis- 
orsdit,  though  that  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  so  much  as  to  preserve  the  character  of 
religion  itself  from  the  obloquy  she  would  sus- 
tain from  the  faults  of  her  disciples.  His  great 
object  why  the  minitlry  ekould  not  he  blmned^ 
was  because  he  knew  how  ineffectual  all  teach- 
ing would  be  rendered,  if  the  teacher  committed 
the  faults  he  reprehended,  or  even  exercised  a 
religious  vocation  in  an  imprudent  manner. 

In  another  place,  aAer  recapitulating  some  of 
tlie  hardships  which  himself  and  his  companions 
were  suffering,  up  to  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  describing  them, — their  hunger  and  thirst, 
their  nakedness  and  buffeting,  deprived  of  do. 
mestic  comforts,  dohtitute  of  a  settled  home ; 
having  shown  what  was  their  treatment,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  what  was  their  temper  under  it : 
— Being  reviled^  we  ble$$ ;  being  pereeruted,  we 
tuffer  it ;  being  defamed^  we  entreat.  Tiiis  is  in- 
deed practical  Christianity  ! 

Afior  enumerating  the  trials  to  which  they 
may  be  exposed,  he  sots  over  against  them  a  ca- 
talogue of  the  qualities  by  which  they  should  be 
distinguished, — purenees^  knowledge^  kindneit ; 
thus  encouraging  them  to  patience  by  the  intc- 

Srity  of  their  motives ;  and  to  the  adornmont  of 
leir  calling,  by  the  skilfulness  and  affection 
with  which  they  exercised  it  He  tempers  their 
sorrows  and  difficultief>,  by  interspersing  with 
the  recital  those  Divine  consolations,  from  which 
alone  genuine  cheerfulness  can  be  derived. 

In  this  enumeration  he  had  not  to  rack  his 
invention  for  precedents  ;  he  had  only  to  make  a 
transcript  of  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  own  practice,  to  give  them  a  com- 
plete delineation  of  the  ministerial  character. 
While  he  encourages  them  to  perseverance  by 
the  success  which  might  attend  their  labours,  he 
prepares  them  also  to  expect  reproach;  mingling 
good  and  evil  repoii  as  the  probable  lot  of  every 
devoted  servant  of  Christ 

When  he  was  setting  out  from  Ephesus  for 
Jerusalem,  *  bound  in  the  spirit,  not  knowing 
the  things  that  should  befal  him,'  the  indefinite 
yet  certain  anticipation  of  calamity  which  he 
expressed,  might  have  been  interpreted  into  the 
pusillanimous  forebodings  of  his  own  apprehen- 
sive  mind  :  he  guards  against  this  suspicion  by 
informing  us,  it  was  by  the  unerring  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  was  assured,  *  that  bonds 
and  afflictions  awaited  him  in  every  city ;'  ru 
that  he  knew  infallibly,  wherever  he  went,  it 
was  only  a  change  of  place,  not  of  peril.  Yet 
was  this  convicticn  so  far  from  arresting  his 
purpose,  so  far  from  inclining  him  to  hesitate, 
or  not  to  peraist  in  the  path  of  duty  because  it 
wu  the  path  of  danger,  that  his  mighty  faith 


converted  duty  into  choice,  elevated  c 
joy.  Hear  his  triumphant  prodamatio 
none  of  these  things  move  nrke,  neither 
my  life  dear,  so  that  I  may  6nish  m 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Goep 
grace  of  God.* 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  Christianity  t< 
a  man  of  sense  into  a  driveller ;  if  it  n 
sclf-abased  in  the  eight  of  God,  and  in 
eyes,  it  does  not  oblige  him  to  a  renunc 
his  just  claims  in  civil  aociety,  nor  to  a 
jection  in  the  sight  of  men.  He  ia  not 
of  honours  which  do  not  belong  to  hin 
does  not  despise  those  to  which  be  has 
claim.  The  character  oC  Paul,  like  the 
he  taught,  is  manly,  rational,  iDgenooa 

This  combination  of  dignity  with  1 
he  uniformly  presents  to  us.  He  alwa 
bics,  out  never  disparages  himself^ 
on  one  occasion  was  *  the  least  of  all  sail 
on  another,  ^  not  a  whit  behind  the  cli 
them.*  He  that  was  '  not  wortliy  to  h 
an  apostle,'  would  yet  magnify  his  api 
He  who  would  patiently  endure  injan 
proach,  yet  refused  to  be  scourged  coi 
law.  He,  who  was  illegally  imprisonei 
lippi,  accepted  not  the  deliverance  till  til 
tratos  themselves  came  in  person  to  reli 
— a  resolution  not  only  duo  to  his  o« 
cence,  but  probably  intended  also  to  re 
magistrates  afraid  of  proceeding  unjustJ; 
other  Christians.  He,  who  could  subm 
by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and  ti 
charity  in  his  sickness,  would  vindicate 
title  to  respect,  and  not  only  urge  his 
Roman  citizenship, but  press  his  peculia 
of  superiority  over  the  ofHcer  who  woe 
contended  with  him,  by  declaring  that 
freedom  was  not  a  purchase,  but  an  inhi 
He  who  determined  to  know  nothing  be 
Christ,  and  him  crucified,*  could  assert, 
became  proper,  his  liberal  education 
master  m  Israel.  He,  who  was  now  1 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  avowed  that  he  h 
bred  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  He  whoi 
ing  down  the  pride  of  *  gifls'  in  the  a 
Corinthians,  scrupled  not  to  declare  hia 
periority  in  this  very  article,  yet  with  a 
sive  ascription  of  the  gid  to  the  Giver.  * 
my  God,  that  I  speak  with  more  tongi 
you  all.'* 

To  those  who  understand  what  Bisho] 
ley  calls  *  the  paradoxes  of  Christianity 
be  perfectly  intelligible,  that  one,  who 
feelingly  alive  to  the  perception  of  sin,  a 
plorc  that  'when  he  would  do  good,  e 
present  with  him,'  could  also,  in  the  ii 
of  his  heart,  boldly  appeal  to  liie  Theast 
for  the  purity  of  his  own  conduct,  and 
his  companions — *you  know  how  hoi 
justly,  and  unblameably  we  have  lived 
you.' 

Ho  was  aware  that  contentions  about  | 
and  opinions  con\parativcly  inaignifica 
generally  the  most  vehemently  and  unci: 
carried  on  by  men  who  are  the  most  c 
indifferent  in  the  defence  of  truths  of  t 

•  Afitibeh.Jfti 
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rfbl  monent.  Tnflczibia  hinntelfin  OTcry  thinf 
lich  WAS  of  vital  importanco,  yot  accommo- 
tinif  in  trivial  matters,  about  which  men  of 
rrow  views  pertinaciouHly  contend,  ho  »ha|MNl 
B  course  of  his  usefulness  to  the  windin^f  cur- 
at of  life,  and  the  flexure  of  circumntanccs ; 
d  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  tee  how,  by  giving 
Lj  in  things  indifferent,  he  might  gain  men 
the  great  cause  which  lie  lived  only  to  pro- 
9te. 

Never  was  any  sentiment  more  completely 
rverled,  than  tnat  which  is  so  expretwive  of 

0  oundeseension  that  distinguishes  his  charac- 
r,— /email  things  to  all  men.  The  l^fitu. 
narian  in  principle  or  in  morals,  who  wouJd 
(  consider  Paul's  authority  as  paramount  on 
J  other  occasion,  eagerly  pleads  tiiis  text  to 
Blif/  his  own  accommodation  to  every  thing 
at  is  tempting  in  interest,  or  seductive  in  ap- 
tile.  This  sentiment,  which  proceeded  from  a 
ndour  the  most  amiable,  was,  in  t)ie  apostle. 
Mra^b  governed  by  an  integrity  the  must  un- 
nding. 

To  what  purpose  did  he  make  use  of  this 
azim?  'Tliat  he  might  by  all  means  save 
ni©*'  Let  thosfr  who  justify  its  adoption  by 
■  eancticm  of  Paul,  employ  it  to  the  same  end 
which  he  employ«*d  ii.  But  is  it  not  frequent- 
earried  to  a  conceding  lerigth,  to  which  he 
oold  never  have  carried  it,  to  answer  any  pur- 
■e ;  aqd  is  not  the  end  itnnlf  of\cn  such  as  he 
oald  not  have  sought,  even  by  the  bobt  means  7 
'n  the  perversion  of  this  sentiment  the  fkshion- 
lile  doctrine  of  expediency  may  be  imputed, — 
doctrine  not  more  corrupt  in  its  principle,  and 
ugeroas  in  its  results,  than  opposite  to  the 
hole  bent  and  current  of  the  apostles*  views, 

1  developed  in  his  writings  ond  in  his  practice. 
That  hollow  maxim,  of  doing  evil  that  good 
ay  rome,  had  indeed  been  adopted  by  some  ot* 
le  wisest  Pagan  legiRlators.  Not  only  the  pru- 
mt  Numa  pretended  to  Divine  communications 
ith  his  inspiring  goddess,  in  order  that  his 
we  might  be  received  with  more  revprence ; 
pen  the  open  hearted  conqueror  of  Carthage 
»d  to  enter  the  Capitol  alone,  under  pretence 
'consulting  the  godo,  that  whatever  enterprises 
B  wished  to  recommend  to  the  people,  they 
light  believe  them  to  be  directed  and  approved 
f  their  deities. — But  nothing  impedes  the 
larch  of  truth  more  than  the  offered  assistance 
r  Alseheod.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a 
sod  cause  than  the  attempt  to  help  it  forward 
ith  fictitious  or  even  doubtful  additions.  Some 
'  thfl  best  cases, — cases  corroborated  by  a  thou- 
md  indubitable  facts, — have  been  injured  for 

time,  by  the  detection  of  petty  instances  of 
i8representation,or  mistake,  or  aggravation  in 
.•jodging  ad'Axates. 

Afler  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Romans 
love  recited,  but  with  far  loss  excuse,  even 
ime  weak  Christians,  in  the  second  century, 
neying  that  deceir  might  succeed  where  trnih 
id  failed,  attempted  by  forgery  to  supply  the 
Bficicncies  of  Scripture.  Spurious  Sybilline 
erses,  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Antonines, 
wre  imposed  by  fraud  upon  folly,  as  prophecies 
f  Christ,  pretending  to  be  as  old  as  the  Deluge. 
Ii9  attempt  to  mend  perfection  never  answers. 

To  tlieee  political  impoitum  what  a  contrast 


does  Saint  Paul  exhibit  at  once  in  his  writinn 
and  his  lifo  ! — In  his  writings  ho  declares,  m 
one  short  sentence,  of  all  such  principles,  *  their 
ccmdem nation  is  just'  In  his  hfe  he  suffered 
evil  to  extremity,  thst  good  might  be  produced ; 
but  never,  under  the  mont  alluring  pretence,  did 
evil,  or  connived  at  iL  He  drew  in  no  convert, 
by  displaying  only  the  pleasant  side  of  Chris- 
tianity.  To  bring  forward  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  was  his  first  object ;  though,  since  hia 
time,  to  keep  them  out  of  sight  has  somelimea 
been  thought  a  more  prudent  measure.  But  the 
political  wisdom  of  the  Jesuitical  missionaries 
failed  OS  completely  as  the  simple  integrity  of 
the  npostle  succeeded. 

His  arguments,  it  is  true,  were  powerful,  hie 
motives  attractive ;  but  he  never  shrunk  fVom 
the  avowal,  that  tliey  were  drawn  wholly  fVooi 
things  unseen,  future,  eternal.  *  To  you  who 
are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesos 
shall  bo  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  holy  an- 
gels.* '  If  we  suffer  with  Christ,  we  shall  be 
also  glorified  together.' — The  sufferings  of  the 
present  world  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glor^  that  shall  be  revealed.'  And  in 
this  view  lie  is  not  afraid  to  speak  of  aiifibring, 
as  a  favour  connected  with  faith.  It  ib  given 
unto  them,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to 
believe,  but  also  to  tuffer  for  his  sake. 

How  powerful  must  have  been  the  convictions 
of  his  faith,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  which 
could  not  only  conquer  prejudice  the  most  in- 
veterate, but  could  lead  him  to  renounce  every 
prospect  of  riches  and  power,  fame  and  distinc- 
tion,—objects  which  were  likely  to  have  taken 
deep  hold  on  a  temper  so  fervent,  a  genius  so 
active !  He  knew  that  the  cause  he  waa  em- 
bracing would  defeat  all  such  expectations.  He 
possibly  iniefht  have  ad|anced  his  fortune,  cer- 
tainly his  reputation,  under  his  Jewish  masters, 
had  he  pursued  those  practices  in  which  he  was 
so  hotly  engaged,  when  he  was  fo  exceedingly 
mad  mgaimt  the  Church  of  Ood, 

What  was  tiie  use  which,  in  his  new  charac- 
ter, he  made  of  his  natural  advantages?  It  was 
the  same  which  he  made  of  his  supernatural 
graces.  Did  the  one  induce  intellectnal  pride  ? 
Did  the  other  inspire  spiritual  selfsnfliciency  ? 
Was  it  his  aim  to  exalt  the  accomplished  preach- 
er  ?  Was  it  not  his  only  endeavour  to  magnify 
the  crucified  Saviour?  He  sought  no  civil 
power,  courted  no  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  He 
conferred  honour  on  Episcopacy  by  ordaining 
bishops,  but  took  no  rank  himself.  He  inter- 
meddled with  no  party.  All  his  interference 
with  governments  was  to  teach  the  people  to 
obey  them. 

He  had  nothing  to  bias  him  at  the  time  of  his 
conversion,  any  more  than  afterwards. — He  em- 
braced Christianity  when  at  the  height  of  its 
discredit :  in  defending  it,  he  was  neither  influ- 
enced by  the  obstinacy  of  supporting  a  precon- 
ceived opinion,  nor  the  private  motive  of  per- 
sonal attachment  As  he  had  not  been  a  fbl- 
lower  nor  an  acquaintance  of  Jesus,  he  had 
never  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  a  place 
in  his  expected  temporal  kingdom.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  mere  pride  and  pertinacity  in  eo 
strong  a  character  might  have  led  him  to  adhere 
to  the  falling  cause,  lest  by  deserting  it  ho  ooiyht 
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Im  Bocused  of  diflappointmant  in  hit  hope*,  or 
puBiilaiiimity  in  hia  temper.  Was  it  probable 
then,  that  on  any  lower  principle  lie  would  en- 
counter every  hazard,  sacrilioe  every  hope,  an- 
nihilate every  poasibility  of  preferment,  for  the 
eaaae  of  a  man,  ailer  his  ignominious  death, 
whom  he  had  so  fiercely  opposed,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  less  alarming,  and  the  hope  less  uncer- 
tain. 

Hie  strong  fuith  was  fortified  by  tliose  trials 
whieh  would  have  subdued  a  weak  one.  His 
leal  increased  with  the  darkness  of  his  earthly 
prospects.  What  were  his  inducements  7  The 
glory  of  God.  What  was  his  reward  ?  Bonds 
and  imprisonment  When  arrived  at  any  fresh 
aeene  of  peril,  did  he  smooth  his  language  to  se. 
care  his  safety  7 — Did  he  soflen  an  unpalatable 
troth  to  attract  upon  false  grounds  7  Did  he 
practise  any  artifice  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
nis  proselytes  7  Did  he  take  advantage  of  igno- 
rance and  idolatry,  when  acclamations  met  him  7 
Did  be  court  popularity  when  he  refused  divine 
honours?  Did  he  not  prefer  his  Master^s  crown 
of  thorna  to  the  garlands  with  which  the  priests 
of  Jupiter  would  have  crowned  him  7  Is  it  not 
obnrrable,  that  this  offer  of  deification  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  his  spirit  more  than  all  his  inju- 
ries had  done  7 

Two  remarks  arise  out  of  this  circumstance. 
How  little  is  popular  acclamation  any  proof  of 
the  comparative  excellence  of  the  objects  of  ac 
claim ;  and  how  little  is  genuine  grandeur  of 
soul  elated  by  it !  Jesus,  af\cr  all  his  miraculous 
deeds,  as  full  of  mercy  as  of  power,^-deeds  re- 
peatedly  performed  in  his  own  country,  and  be- 
fore the  same  spectators — never  had  divine  ho- 
nours paid  him.  While,  for  a  single  curr,  Paul 
and  his  companions  were  instantly  deified, 
though  they  rejected  ^e  homage  with  a  hoiy 
indignation.  Nothing  could  more  fully  prove 
their  deep  humility  than  that  they  bore  the 
abuse  and  ill-treatment  of  the  people  with  moek- 
ness;  but  whrn  they  would  hsve  worshipped 
them,  *  they  rent  their  clothes.* 

In  fine,  no  principle  short  of  the  faith  de- 
scribed by  our  apostle  in  the  eleventh  of  He- 
brews, could  have  enabled  him  to  sustain  with 
such  heroic  firmness,  the  diversified  sufTerinjii; 
alluded  to  in  the  twelfth  of  the  second  of  Co- 
rinthianH.  Nt»thiDg  sl^rt  of]  that  Divine  sup- 
port  could  have  produced  a  disinterestedness  so 
pure,  a  devoted  ness  so  sublime. 

The  afflictions  of  (he  saints  Hervc  to  prove  the 
diHlingnished  character  oC  God*B  favour.  The 
grace  so  eminently  atTurded  to  this  apostle  nei- 
ther exempted  liim  froiii  sorrow,  nor  nuffcring, 
nor  dangrorp,  nor  calumny,  nor  fjoverty,  nor  s 
violent  death.  That  its  results  were  in  the  op. 
posite  direction  shows  at  once  the  intrinsic  na- 
ture of  the  Divine  favour,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  received  and  acted  upon  by  sincere  Chris- 
tians. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Suint  PauI^M  prudence  in  his  condtiet  to%Dard$ 

the  JewB. 

Tm  jadfment  of  Saint  Paul  ia  ramarkably 


manifeat  in  the  Jnzta-poaitioB  of  things.  In 
opening  his  Epistle  to  his  ooavarta  at  Rone, 
among  whom  were  many  Jews  for  whose  bene- 
fit  he  wrote,  he  paints  the  moral  character  of 
the  Pagan  capital  in  the  darkest  coloura:  llie  ' 
fidelity  of  his  gloomy  picture  is  curroborated 
by  an  almost  contemporary  historian,"  who, 
though  a  Pagan  and  a  countryman,  paints  it  in 
still  blacker  ahadcs,  and  witboat  the  dcconun 
observed  by  Saint  Paul. 

The    representation   here   made  of  Roaaa 
vice,  would  be  in  itself  aufficiently  pieasiog  to 
the  Jews ;  and  it  would  be  more  soi,  when  ■• 
observe,  what  is  moat  worthy  of  obaervatioo,tk 
nature  of  the  charges  brought  againtt  the  fio* 
mans.    As  if  tlie  wisdom  of  God  had  been  de. 
sirous  of  vindicating  itself  by  tlic  lipa  of  Paul 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen  the  Jtvi, 
Uie  vices  charged  upon  the  Romans  are  enctl^ 
those  which  stand  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  d 
some  one  injunction  of  the  Decalogue.    Nov, 
though  the  heathen  writers  were  unaoqoaialsd 
with  this  code,  yet  the  spontaneous  breach  of 
its  statutes  proved  most  clearly  these  statutes  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  ma»t  correct  fac 
knowledge  of  Uie  evil  propensities  of  our  oob- 
mon  nature.    Tho  universal  violation  of  Iht 
law,  even  by  those  who  knew  fl  not,  manifested 
the  omniscience  of  the  Lawgiver. 

And,  let  it  be  further  remarked  in  this  eoB. 
ncctlon,  that  no  exoeptiona  (»u]d  be  takes 
against  tbe  justice  of  God,  for  animadverting  on 
the  breach  of  a  law,  which  was  not  known :  ia- 
asmuch  as,  so  faithful  was  the  law  of  Blonnt 
Sinai  to  the  law  of  conscience,  the  revealed  lo 
(he  natural  code  of  morals,  that  the  Romans  ia 
otfending  one  had  offended  both ;  in  breaking 
unwittingly  the  Decalogue,  they  had  knowingly 
rebelled  against  the  law  of  conscience ;  they  had 
sinned  against  the  light  of  nature;  they  had 
stifled  the  suggestions  of  their  better  judgment; 
they  had  consciously  abused  natural  mercies; 
tliey  had  confounded  the  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil,  of  which  they  wore  not  insensible. 
*  Their  conscience  bore  them  witness*  that  they 
violated  many  obvious  duties,  so  that  oven  these 
were  without  excuse.* 

The  unconverted  Jews  would,  doubtless,  then 
feel  no  small  pleasure  in  contemplating  this  hi. 
dcous  portrait  of  human  crimes  as  without  ex- 
cuse, and  would  naturally  be  tempted,  wilh 
their  usual  sclf-compIaccncy,  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  advantage,  and  boastfully  to  thank  God 
that  they  were  not  like  other  men,  or  even  like 
these  Romans. 

To  check  this  unbecoming  exultation,  the 
apostle,  with  admirable  dexterity,  in  the  very 
next  chapter  t  begins  to  pull  down  their  high 
conceits.  He  presents  them  with  a  frighlfbl 
picture  of  themselves,  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
aggravated  by  a  display  of  that  superior  light 
and  knowledge  which  rendered  their  immorali- 
ties far  more  inexcusable.  To  the  catalogue  of 
the  vices  which  he  had  reprehended  in  tJic 
others,  he  adds  that  of  self-sufficiency,  arni- 
ganco,  and  harsh  judgment,  which  formed  so 
distinguished  a  feature  in  the  Pharisaic  charac- 
ter.   Paul  in  this  point  ahoire  the  equity  of 
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jiasUoe.  The  Jevri  had  sioned,  not 
liiMt  the  laws  they  knew,  bat  the  lavr 
ierBtfld.*-Thaj  rented  in  the  law,  not 
ttitnde  for  (he  dietinctiofl,  but  with  ae. 
I  the  privilege ;  and  thej  were  ruined, 
■ala,  by  a  vain  cuofidenoe  in  those  ei- 
Ivanta^ea  which  would  have  been  their 
id  not  privilege  been  converted  into  a 

0  for'  piety.  What  apology  should  he 
r  for  the  aim  of  the  choaen  nation,  tho 
people,  tlie  poaseasora  and  the  boaatera 
iw,  distinguished,  not  only  by  having 
»  bat  by  being  the  hereditary,  eiclusive 
ira  of  the  Divine  Oraclea  7  'I%U8,  while 
eta  hia  own  nation,,  ho  gives  an  awful 

1  posterity  of  the  vanity  of  forma  and 
a,  that  it  is  not  possessing  nor  dispers- 
)ible  that  will-c%rry  men  to  heaven,  but 
they  individually  believe  ita  doctrines, 
9  ita  authority,  and  conform  to  its  pro. 
rhe  apoatle  reminds  them,  that  it  ia  not 
irledge  of  God's  will,  which  they  poe. 
lor  the  approbation  of '  thinga  that  are 
;'  which  they  manifested;  nor  their 
i  ambition  of  teaching  others ;  nor  their 
:aide  the  blind ;  nor  the  form  of  know- 
or  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  could 
bout  personal  holiness. 

thia  severe  reproof,  Cot  doing  themselves 
1^  things*  they  censured,  and  for  not 
s  right  things  they  taught,  he  suddenly 
en  them  with  a  rapid  succession  of  in. 
Hries  respecting  their  own  practice ;  per- 
ipplying  each  distinct  subject  of  their 
on  of  c^ers  to  each  dbtinct  failure  of 
a  in  those  rery  points  of  conduct  which 
lialod  on ;  proving  upon  them,  that 
this  glaring  inconsistency,  '  the  name 
rae  blasphemed  among  unbelievers.' 
be  demonstrates  that  the  Jew  and 
itand  on  tlie  same  level  with  regard  to 
hiitfve  sentence,  each  being  to  be  judged 
g  to  their  respective  law.  Nay,  the 
tiooa  Pagan  will  Bnd  more  favour  than 
oral  Jew.  Profession  will  not  justify, 
mvste  offence.  Men,  indeed,  may  see 
etness  in  forms  and  observances,  and 
ly  commend  what  is  in  itself  commend, 
t  as  they  cannot  discern  the  thoughts 
mta  of  the  heart,  they  may  admire  as 
lat  is  at  worst  hypocrisy,  and  at  best 
L  Whilst  of  the  sincere  Jew  he  de- 
s  we  may  also  of  the  sincere  Christian, 
ew  who  if  one  inwardly^  not  in  the  let- 
n  the  heart  and  the  apirit^  wkooe  praiee 
men,  but  of  Ood. 

a  august  simplicity  and  incontroverti- 
ming  of  this  Epistle  to  Rome,  and  by 
ernatoral  power  which  accompanied  it, 
fht  down  the  arrogance  of  human  ability 
lofliest  heights,  subdued  the  pride  of 
hy  in  its  strong  holds,  and  superseded 
kilfy,  without  aiming  at  the  splendour, 
oat  amiable  and  eloquent  of  all  the  Ro- 
his  admired  work  onthe  *  Nature  of  the 
iy  one  short  address  to  that  oity,  written 
imonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power, 
tiyed  the  wiadom  of  the  wiae,  and  brought 
ig  the  understanding  of  the  pmdent 
inf  that  prida  wai  tbe  doraiimat  dis- 


poaition  of  his  own  ooontrymen,  be  fcises  no  oe- 
eaaion  of  attacking  thia  maater  ain,  and  fre- 
qoently  intimutes  how  ill  it  became  such  an  ia- 
aignificant  and  perverse  people  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  superiority,  for  which  though 
their  advantagea  furnish  tliem  with  meaM, 
their  practice  furnishes  them  with  no  shadow 
of  pretence. 

In  speaking  on  thia  sobjeet.  Saint  Paul  uaad 
none  of  the  cant,  but  diaplayed  all  tho  kindness 
of  liberality.  Speaking  of  the  Jewa,  *  he  bears 
them  record  that  they  had  a  zeal  for  God,*  hot 
inatantly  his  veracity  obliged  him  to  qualify  hia 
candour,  by  lamenting  that  their  xeal  was  not 
regulated  by  knowledge.  Their  perveraeness 
rather  increased  his  desire  of  serving  them* 
than  drove  him  into  a  hopeleas  indimrence; 
their  provocations  grieved,  but  neither  ailenoed 
nor  exasperated  him. 

It  waa  the  high  deatiny  of  thia  diatingniahad 
apoatle,  that  he  was  to  be  the  honoured  instru- 
ment of  enlarging,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the 
hitherto  oontractMl  pale  of  Chriatianity.  The 
law  of  Moaea  hail  bean  commitled  Id  one  single 
people,  and  it  waa  one  of  tho  eonditioM  of  Iw 
law,  that  they  to  whom  it  waa  gifon  wore  in* 
terdicted  from  any  free  interoonne  with  Uio  real 
of  the  world.  A  larger  heart  and  a  higher  mind 
ti|an  those  of  Paul  could  not  have  boisn  found 
for  the  new  and  expanded  service.  Chriatianity* 
through  him,  opened  wider  her  liberal  arma, 
broke  through  the  narrow  borrior,  and  carried 
her  unconditional  offera  of  bomidloos  emancipa- 
tion to  every  captive  of  sin  and  i|pioranoe 
throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

But  though  Paul's  original  dostiiuUion  waa* 
that  he  ahonld  be  the  apoatle  of  the  Gentiloa ; 
though  hia  labours  were  to  be  more  especially 
conaecrated  to  that  innumerable  maas  to  whom 
the  narrow  minded  Jewa  grudged  the  rrj 
chance  of  access  to  heaven;  yet  where  ever  he 
came  he  showed  this  mark  of  regasd,  that  he 
opened  hia  first  public  instructions  m  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  referring  the  hearera  in  hia  die- 
courses  to  their  own  prophets,  as  be  did  hia 
Pagan  auditors  to  their  own  aolhors. 

ft  was  necessary  that  tho  word  of  God  ahonld 
be  first  spoken  to  the  Jews,  they  being  the  de- 
positaries of  the  antecedent  revelationa  made 
by  the  Almighty ;  which  revelations  being  pre- 
paratory to  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  and 
abounding  with  prophetic  intimations  of  the 
Messiah,  if  tho  Jews  should  accept  the  new 
revelatbn  as  the  completion  of  the  old,  it  would 
largely  contribute  to  convince  the  heathen  that 
Christianity  was  in  truth  a  Divine  institution. 

The  annals  of  tho  Jews,  insulated  as  they 
had  been  as  a  people,  had  become,  by  Divine 
appointment,  connected  with  the  hiatory  of 
other  nations.  Their  captivity  had  brought 
them  into  contact  with  Persia  and  Babylon. 
As  they  always  continued  a  commercial  people, 
they  had,  afler  their  dispersion,  by  thsir  eiten- 
sive  traffic,  carried  their  religion  with  their 
commerce  into  various  countries.  Thus  their 
proverbial  love  of  gain  had  been  over-ruled  to  a 
providential  purpose,  that  of  carrying  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God  am«ing  the  Gentilea. 
This  again,  by  that  secret  working  of  Infinite 
j  Wisdom,  served  as  a  prelode  to  tho  appoaraaeo 
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•of  Chriitianity  in  these  countriei,  and  would 
•probably  lessen  their  indispoeilion  to  receive  iL 
By  the  same  providential  ordination  of  that 
Power  who  educes  grood  from  evil,  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  in  banishing  the  Christians  from 
JRome,  caused  the  faith  to  be  more  extensively 
spread  by  these  exiles,  who  were  dispersed 
througrh  different  countries : — and,  to  mention 
«nother  instance,  by  the  disagreement  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  though  the  comfort  of 
Christian  society  was  mutually  lost,  yet  their 
•oeparation  caused  the  Gospel  to  be  preached 
mt  the  same  time  in  two  places  instead  of  one. 
•But  though  the  sins  of  the  worst  men,  and  the 
infirmities  of  the  best,  are  made  subservient  to 
God*s  gracious  purposes,  they  justify  neither  the 
resentment  of  the  Saint,  nor  the  crime  of  the 
£mperor. 

Saint  Paul,  in  directing  his  instructions,  first 
Co  the  Jewish  sojourners  in  the  heathen  cities, 
bequeathed  an  important  lesson  to  all  reformers, 
-~4hat  the  rooit  extensive  plans  of  doing  good 
to  strangers  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
most  unabated  zeal  at  home ;  and  that  natural 
connexions  have  the  prior,  though  not  the  ex- 
clusive claim  to  their  services. 

If  in  the  firat  promulgation  of  the  Grospel-mes- 
•age,  the  apostle  showed  a  regard  to  the  righti  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  his  subsequent  conduct  qb 
«very  possible  occasion,  he  consults  even  their 
prejudieeM.  At  all  times  he  showed  as  much 
respect  for  their  religion  as  wss  consistent  with 
that  which  he  now  professed;  always  studiously 
endeavouring  to  obviate  objection,  and  to  cut 
off"  every  plausible  ground  of  complaint.  Thus, 
in  treating  with  dcferonco  the  Jewish  laws  and 
usages,  though  virtually  abrogated,  ho  loudly 
instructs  us  that  temperance  is  not  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  zeal ;  that  it  may  be  prudent  for  a 
time,  to  let  some  inferior  errors  alone,  yet  not 
■without  intimation  or  implication  that  they  are 
•errors ;  that  premature  attacks  upon  the  lesser 
may  obstruct  the  removal  of  the  greater.  And 
in  other  cases  we  may  learn,  that  though  extir- 
pation may  ^  indispensably  necessary,  yet  it 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  better 
offected  by  the  gradual  process  of  successive 
atrokes,  than  by  laying  at  the  first  blow  the  axe 
to  the  root 

A  lesson  of  discreet  kindness  may  also  be 
'learnt  from  the  same  example  in  the  domestic 
walks  of  life.  If  pious  young  persons  do  not 
patiently  bear  with  any  aversoness  in  a  parent 
or  a  friend  from  that  serious  spirit  which  they 
themselves  have  been  happily  brought  to  enter- 
tain ;  morosoness  and  ill-humoured  opposition 
will  not  only  increase  the  distaste,  instead  of 
recommending  a  religion,  of  which  their  own 
temper  affordt  so  unamiable  and  so  unfair  a  spc- 
jcimen. 

It  was  the  same  discretion  which  led  Paul  at 
one  time  to  confer  on  Timothy*  the  initiatory 
rite  of  the  Jewish  church,  because  his  mother 
was  of  Jewish  extraction  ;  and  at  another,  in- 
duced him  to  forbid  Titus  undergoing  the  same 
ceremony,  because  his  origin  was  Pagan.f  The 
one  was  allowed,  to  avoid  doin?  violence  to 
Jewish  prejudices ;  the  other  prohibited,  lest  the 
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Gentile  convert  shoald  be  taught  to  plaeekii  de 
pendance  on  any  thin^  bot  the  Saviour.  lb 
inflexibly  resisted  granting  this  inlrodnotary 
rite  to  Pagan  converts.  Thoogb  this  anioB  of 
candour  with  firmneaa  is  a  very  exemplary  put 
of  ilia  character,  it  has  not  escaped  the  dmuft 
of  inconsistency.  But  he  thought  it  was  aetiof 
in  a  more  Christian  spirit,  to  oontinae,  in  diflsr. 
ent  instances,  his  conformity  to  ancient  QsifM 
than  by  a  violent  oppoaition  to  mere  ibriM  U 
irritate  persons,  some  of  whom  oonseientioeily 
persevered  in  them. 

Perhaps  no  quality  has  been  more  fatal  totbi 
interests  of  Christianity  than  prejudice.    It  is 
the  moral  cataract  of  the  human  mind.    In  viit 
the  meridian  sun  of  Truth  darts  his  full  beaas 
The  mental  eye  is  impervious  to  the  atrongtsl 
ray.     When  religion  is  to  be  assailed,  prejadiee 
knows  how  to  blend   antipathies.     It  lefoai 
those  mutual  enemies  Herod  and  Pontius  PikM 
in  one  common  cause.    It  led  the  Jews  to  pn. 
fer  the  robber  to  the  Saviour.     Though  they  ak 
horred  the  Roman  yoke,  jret  rather  than  Jesm 
shall  escape,  *  they  will  have  no  king  bat  Obsbt.* 
At  Jerusalem  it  had  united  the  bigot  PharisM 
and  the  infidel  Sadducee  against  Paul,  till  hk 
declaration  that  he  was  of  the  former  class,  hf 
exciting  a  party -spirit,  auspended,  but  did  noteL 
tinguish  their  fury.    At  Athena  it  oombinad,  ii 
one  joint  opposition,  two  sects,  the  most  disosr. 
dant  in  sentiment  and  practice.     When  tmU 
was  to  be  attacked,  the  rigid  Stoic  could  ooite 
with  the  voluptuous  Epicurean. 

Prejudice  had  not  only  blinded  the  nndir. 
standing  of  the  Jews,  so  as  to  prevent  their  re- 
ceiving  the  truth,  but  led  them  to  violate  it,  by 
asserting  a  glaring  falsehood.  When  oar  Lord 
told  them  that  ^  if  they  would  know  the  troth,  the 
truth  would  make  them  free* — as  they  had  no 
idea  of  spiritual  freedom,  so  of  civil  liberty  they 
had  nothing  to  boast  But,  exasperated  at  any 
offer  of  deliverance,  because  it  implied  sob- 
jugation,  they  indignantly  replied,  *  we  were 
never  in  bondage  to  any  man,*  though  it  was  no- 
torious that  they  had  been  bond-slavos  in  Egypt, 
captives  in  Babylon,  and  were,  at  the  very  nio^ 
ment  of  this  proud  boast,  tributary  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Ignorance  and  prejudice  respecting  religion 
can  never  be  fairly  pleaded  in  excuse  by  minds 
cultivated  by  diligent  inquiry  on  other  subjects. 
Paul,  indeed,  says,  that,  though  a  persecutor,  he 
obtained  mercy,  because  he  did  it  ignorantJy. 
The  apology  from  him  is  valid,  for  he  does  not 
offer  the  plea  for  ignorance  and  prejudice,  till  he 
was  cured  of  both.  His  sincerity  appears  in  his 
abandoning  his  error,  his  humility  in  confessing 
it  Our  spiritual  strength  is  increased  by  the 
retrospection  of  our  former  faults.  This  re- 
membrance lefl  a  compassionate  feeling  for  the 
errors  of  others  on  the  impressible  heart  of  Saint 
Paul.  Perhaps  in  his  early  mad  career  against 
the  Church  of  Christ,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
carry  it  to  such  lengths,  to  afford  a  proof  (hat 
Omnipotence  can  subdue  even  prejudice  I 

It  is  a  melancholy  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  human  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  met  with 
less  mercy  from  his  brethren,  among  whom  he 
had  been  bred,  and  whose  religion  approached  so 
much  nearer  to  that  which  he  had  adopted,  thsb 
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•  Ufher  cliM  of  the  Pagftnf,  who  ilood 
ytbeat  ponible  diiUnce  from  l^  Caia- 
jHuias,  TertuUua,  and  the  whole  Jtenhe- 
rere  far  more  violent  than  Lysiai,  Felix, 
6a]1io,  the  town-clerk  of  Eplieeun,  or 
tra  of  T^eeaakmiea. 

on  that  awful  occasion,  when  prejudice 
worst,  the  Roman  judge  who  oondemned 
ioar  of  the  world,  was  more  candid  than 
;h  Priest,  who  delivered  him  up.  While 
rm  cried,  Crncif>  !  the  Governor  declared 
tod  no  fault  in  him  :*  and,  but  for  the 
eas  and  venality  of  his  eharaclor,  would 
rotected  the  life  which  he.  sacrificed  to 
bifotry.  While  Pilate  deliberated,  Caia- 
It  toe  matter  short  on  the  plea  of  tMpedi' 
>  it  is  expedient  that  one  man  should  die 
people.*  In  this  High  Priest  the  doctrine 
patron  worthy  of  itself. 
B  was  in  the  Divine  Sufferer  a  veiled 
;  there  waa  a  mysterious  grandeur 
round  his  character;  there  were  glimpses 
breaking  throurb  tlie  obscurity  m  which 
shrouded,  whi^  excited  a  curiosity  not 
led  with  fear  in  the  great  ones  of  the 
!t  was  a  grand  illustration  of  that  solemn 
ctness  which  is  said  to  be  one  cause  of 
lime.  BoUi  Herud  and  Pilate  were  sur- 
nto  something  like  an  involuntary  re- 
lized  with  a  vague  apprehension  of  they 
Dt  what 

Id  return  from  this  too  long  digression, 
sh  the  only  apology  that  can  bo  offered, 
the  uniform  temper  and  conduct  of  Saint 
ith  the  Jews  was  eminently  calculated 
r  every  objection  that  had  any  show  of 
and  to  remove  every  prejudice  which 
invincible, 
e  case  of  Paul,  Ajrrippa  appears  to  have 
I  only  Jew  in  authority  who  ever  mani- 
ny  show  of  candour  towards  him.  Even 
sded  Athenians  were  so  far  affected  with 
oarse,  as  to  betray  their  emotion  by  say. 
fe  will  hear  thcc  again  on  this  matter  ;* 
illy  sof\oning  rejection  into  prucrastina* 
irhile  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  any 
people,  as  a  body,  fairly  inquiring  into 
li  of  the  Christian  doctrine  with  u  real 
f  information. 

Sereans,  indeed,  offer  an  honourable  ex- 
and  are  accordingly  distinguished  by 
10  rarely  employs  epithets,  the  biogra- 
Saint  Paul,  with  the  appellation  »f  *no> 
hia  thinking  people  did  not  lightly  em- 
e  new  religion  without  inquiry,  but  re- 
it  upon  rational  examination,  daily 
ig  the  Scriptures ;  thus  presenting  us 
example  of  that  union  of  faith  and  rea- 
sh  constitutes  the  character  of  a  sound 
n. 

;h  the  Gentiles  were  ready  to  oppose 
Lul  wherever  he  camo,  we  do  not  find 
f  pursued  him  with  hostility  from  one 
another,  as  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica 
bllowing  him  to  Berea,  to  excite  a  per- 
against  him. 

Bmper  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
;  is  to  be  feared,  quite  eztinel.  Are  tliere 
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not,  at  this  favoured  period  of  light  and  know 
ledge,  some  Christians  by  pmfessiou,  who  mani- 
fest more  hostility  towards  those  who  are  U- 
bouring  to  procure  instruciioii  for  the  Ilindooa, 
than  towards  Ilindooism  itself?  Are  not  shades 
of  our  own  colour  looked  at  with  a  more  jealous 
eye,  than  a  colour  of  the  most  oppotite  charac 
ter  ?  and  is  not  the  remark  too  nearly  founded 
in  experience;  that  approximation  rather  in- 
flamos  than  cools ;  that  nearness  aggravates  be- 
cause it  is  not  identity  ?  If,  like  tiic  apostle,  a 
man  is  impelled  by  his  conscience  to  act  against 
the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  desires  to 
live  well ;  to  obey  the  impulse,  as  it  is  a  severe 
trial  of  his  feelings,  so  it  is  a  surer  test  of  hii 
integrity,  than  to  expose  himstlf  to  the  ceneure 
of  his  enemies ;  of  their  hostility  he  was  assured 
before ;  he  is,  in  the  other  casa,  risking  the  loac 
of  his  friends. 

Saint  Paura  prudence,  un-Jer  the  Divine  di- 
rection, led  him  to  adopt  very  difiarent  mea- 
sures in  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and  with 
the  Gentiles ;  measures  suggested  by  the  differ- 
ent condition  of  the  two  clssses,  both  in  their 
civil  and  religiona  ciroumstanccs.  To  the  one, 
the  very  name  of  Messiah  was  unknown ;  of 
the  other,  ho  was  hnth  the  glory  and  the  shame. 
To  the  one  true  God  in  whom  they  fully  be- 
lieved, they  were  to  add  the  reception  of  Jesus 
Christ  *  Ho  came  to  his  own,*  but  his  own,  so 
far  from  receiving,  crucified  him.  Subsequently 
to  this  event,  Paul  laboured  to  convince  them, 
that  this  was  the  Saviour  promised,  first  by  God 
himself,  (hen  by  a.  long  and  unbroken  succes- 
Hioii  of  tiic  very  prophets  whom  they  professed 
to  venerate.  With  these  adversaries,  therefore, 
bo  had  substantial  grounds  on  which  to  expos, 
tulate ;  analogies,  from  which  to  argue ;  pro- 
mises, which  they  believed;  predictions,  of 
which  they  had  expected  the  accomplishment; 
and,  to  leave  them  without  the  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse, he  had  to  plead  the  actual  recent  fulfil- 
ment of  these  predictions. 

But  with  the  Gentiles  he  had  no  common 
ground  on  which  to  stand,  no  references  to 
which  to  send  them,  no  analogies  from  which 
to  reason,  except  indeed  the  visible  works  of 
creation  and  providence.  He  did  what  a  pro- 
found thinker  of  ouf  own  country  has  since 
done  more  in  detail ;  he  showed  them  tht  analof[y 
of  revealed  relifgion  with  the  constitution  anid 
course  of  nature.*  In  this  he  had,  a^  it  were, 
to  address  their  senses  father  than  their  intel- 
lect or  their  knowledge,  great  as  were  both, — 
far  their  wisdom  had  served  only  to  lead  them 
wider  from  the  mark. 

As  (hey  were  little  acquainted  with  first  prin- 
ciples, he  had  with  them  no  middle  way  to  take. 
Ho  could  not  improve  upon  polytheism ;  there 
was  no  surh  thing  as  mending  idolatry  ;  it  was 
not  a  building  to  be  repaired  ;  it  must  Ijo  demo- 
lislied ;  no  materials  were  to  be  picked  out  from 
its  ruins  towards  the  construction  of  the  ever- 
lasting edifice ;  tho  rubbish  must  be  rolled  sway. 
A  clear  stage  must  be  lefl  for  the  new  order  of 
things ;  with  this  order  it  had  no  compatabilities 
old  things  were  past  awsy,  all  things  must  be 
come  new. 

*  Bisbop  Butlsr. 
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The  Son  of  Rightaouinesi  which  wai  to  ab- 
■orb  the  faint,  but  not  false,  lights  oT  Judaism, 
was  utterly  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  Paganism. 
One  of  the  Roman  emperors  (most  of  whom 
tboQfrht  that  they  could  not  have  too  many  gods, 
nor  too  little  religiun)  would  have  added  Jesus 
to  the  number  of  their  deities.  Paul  abhorred 
any  such  com  prom  isc.  *•  We  know,*  says  he, 
*an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world.*  Such  an  as- 
sociation,  therefore,  would  not  be  of  good  and 
bad,  but  o^  every  thing  with  nothing.  Chris, 
tianity  would  not  accept  of  any  thing  short  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  whole  mythologic  rahblc. 

The  now  economy  was  now  to  take  place. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  One  God  over  all 
blessed  for  over,  whicli  had  been  long  familiar 
to  the  Jew,  was  at  length  to  be  made  known  to 
the  heathen,  with  the  participation  in  common 
with  the  Jew,  of  salvation  by  his  Son.  The  par- 
tition wall  was  taken  down  for  ever. 

Paul  however  retained,  to  the  end  of  his  mi- 
nistry, a  cordial  kindness  for  Miis  brethren 
after  the  flesh.*  iiis  heart*8  desire  and  prayer 
for  Israel  was,  that  they  might  be  saved, — (or 
the  Roee  of  Sharon  was  graflcd  on  the  Stem  of 
David.  Not  only  the  same  Uod  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  both,  but  *  Jesus  whom  he  had  sent;* 
while  Paganism  lay  prostrate,  never  more  to 
rise  from  its  ruins.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  while  to  this  day  surviving  Israel 
remains  without  a  temple,  the  surviving  Pan- 
theon remains  without  a  worshipper. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Saint  PatU'a  Judgment  in  hia  interemirse  with 

thf.  Pagans, 

It  is  among  the  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  made  so  few  con- 
verts, nnd  Ills  death  ra  many.  The  more  affect- 
ing were  hiri  di«>coursc8,  the  stronger  was  the 
indisfnation  they  excited ;  the  deeper  was  the 
aniicty  which  he  cxprcsHcd  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  mi  much  the  more  vcht  mently  were  they 
ezasfioratcd  atrainst  him ;  the  more  merciful 
were  his  iniraclcfi,  so  nnicii  the  faster  did  they 
accclcrutn  hin  ignominious  catastrophe.  *  Did 
not  this  prove,*  suya  the  eloquent  BosMuct,  *  that 
not  his  word;?,  hiil  his  t^lross  was  to  bring  all 
men  to  Flirii?  Doof^  it  not  prove  that  the  fwwer 
of  his  pcrsuuRJon  cnnsiKtcd  in  the  shedding  of 
his  blood  V  Tiiis  ho  himself  predicted — *  And 
I,  if  I  he  11  fled  up,  will  draw  all  men  into  me.* 
Were  it  not  for  this  reason,  it  would  be  asto- 
nishing to  our  shallow  wisdom,  that  tlie  Author 
of  Christianity  made  so  few  proselytes  to  his 
own  fiiith,  and  his  apoNtlos  so  many.  That  the 
disciple  whr)  denied  him  should,  afler  the  de- 
scent of  the  Hilly  Spirit,  awaken,  by  a  single 
sermon,  the  consciences  of  three  thousand  audi- 
tors ;  and  that  the  |KTseciitor,  who  reviled  Him, 
should  iK^comc  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
Divine  Spirit,  the  mijrhty  instrument  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Pagan  world. 

If  Saint  Paul  had  declined  visiting  the  learn- 
'A  and  polished  regions  of  (>reeco,  it  miijht 
have  been  produced  against  him,  that  he  care- 


fully avoided  those  caltivaied  citiei  when  im!| 
were  best  able  to  judge  of  the  eoosistenej  of 
the  Grospol  doctrines  with  its  precepts,  and  qf 
the  truth  of  Uiosc  miracles  by  which  its  Diviai^ 
was  confirmed.  The  Greeks  might  have  ur|sd 
it  as  an  argument  against  Paul's  intpgrity,  tku 
he  confined  his  preaching  to  the  eountrics  wUck 
they  called  barbarous,  knowing  they  woold  hi 
less  acute  in  discovering  inconaiatencies,  and 
more  easily  imposed  upon  by  impostures  wUeb 
men  of  liberal  education  would  have  imoNdU 
ately  detected.  His  visiting  every  city  faiaou 
for  literature,  science,  and  philoaopby,  woald 
also  be  a  complete  refutation  of  any  such  charp 
in  ailor  ages.  *  Because,'  says  a  judicioas  eoa. 
inentator,  *  if  upon  an  accurate  ezaminatios, 
great  numbers  of  men  embraced  the  Goepel,  wks 
were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  ita  nature  aai 
evidences,  their  conversion  would  render  it  is 
dubi table  in  afler  times,  that  the  Gospel  vm 
supported  by  those  great  and  undeniable  min. 
cles  which  were  performed  in  every  country  ky 
the  preachers  of  Christianity ;  ao  that  no  perm 
might  hereal\er  suspect  that  idolatry  wasdi. 
stroyed  and  Christianity  established  merdf 
through  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  tla 
people  among  whom  it  was  first  preached.** 

Saint  Paul  was  with  more  propriety  ■■keelid 
to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  than  if  ht  lad 
been  of  Gentile  extraction;  none  but  a  teadw, 
educated  as  he  had  been,  under  an  eraioent 
Jewish  doctor,  would  have  been  so  oompetealto 
produce,  before  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  pn»6 
that  the  miracles,  sutferings,  and  death  o/tJtmu 
happened  in  exact  conformity  to  the  predictioos 
of  those  prophets  of  whom  the  Jews  had  perfect 
knowledge,  and  to  whom,  though  the  Gentiles 
previously  knew  them  not,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  he  a  tier  wards  for  their  fuller  ooafirmalion 
would  refer  tliem. 

Tiiere  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
difference  between  Saint  Paul's  reception  among 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  populace.  Among  the 
former,  the  *  common  people,  who  hsd  heard 
Jesus  gladly,*  must  have  had  tlieir  prsjudices 
sof\cne(l,  and  in  many  instances  removed;  even 
those,  probably,  who  were  not  converted,  had 
seen  and  heard  of  his  miracl<*s  with  astonish* 
ment.  They  were  also  witnesiscs  of  the  wonder- 
ful effects  produced  by  Saint  Peter*s  sermon. 
Their  minds  wcro  become  so  favourably  d it- 
posed,  that  ai\er  the  miracle  wrought  by  Peter 
and  John,f  the  enraged  council  did  not  venture 
to  punish  thcin,  *  because  of  the  people,  for  all 
men  glorified  (^od  for  that  which  was  done.* 

While  the  Heathen  governors  seem,  in  thcit 
transactions  with  Saint  Paul,  less  intolerant 
than  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  the  Heathen  multi- 
tude appear  to  have  been  more  furious  tlian  the 
Jewish.  The  Jewish  leaders  had  a  personal 
hatred  to  Christ ;  the  (Entile  community  had  a 
national  hatred  to  the  Jews.  If  a  party  among 
the  Jews  dete*ited  the  Christians,  the  Pagans  as 
a  body  despismd  the  Jews,  whilht  tiiey  would 
consider  Christianity  but  as  a  new  modification 
of  an  antiquated  and  degrading  superstition, 
made  worse  by  tlie  oflensive  addition  of  certain 
tenets,  still  more  unphilooophical  and  incredihl* 

•  Maekaiffht  on  Che  Lifb  of  Saint  Paul 
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obfervancc  of  time  and  place,  in  his  admirable 
jadgment  in  ao  skilfully  accommodating  his  dis- 
ooorses  to  tho  condition,  character,  and  circam- 
stances  of  the  persons  whom  he  addressed.  To 
some  he  applied  as  to  decided  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  to  others  as  utterly  unacquainted  with 
its  nature,  and  ignorant  of  its  design,  but  not 
averse  from  inquiring  into  its  truth.  lie  always 
carefully  diatingoislwd  between  the  errors  of  tne 
followers  of  religion  and  the  sins  of  t»er  adversa- 
ries. To  some  he  addressed  himself  as  awaken- 
ed, to  others,  as  enlightened,  to  many  as  sincere, 
but  to  none  as  perfect. 

The  various  powers  of  his  opulent  mind  he  ex-* 
ercised  with  a  wise  appropriation  to  the  genius 
of  those  whom  be  addressed.     With  the  Jews 

*  he  reasoned  ;*  with  the  Athenian  controvertiete 

*  he  disputed  ;*  at  Ephesus  *■  he  boldly  disputed 
and  persuaded.* 

The  apostle's  zeal  was  never  cooled  by  the 
improbability  of  success.  He  knew  that  what 
seemed  hopeless  to  men  was  not  impossible  to 
God.  Even  at  Paphos,  where  the  most  impure 
worship  was  offered  to  the  most  impure  deity, 
he  made  a  most  important  convert  in  the  Pro- 
consul himself.*  This  wise  governor  holds  out 
an  example  to  men  in  high  public  stations ;  he 
suffered  not  himself  to  be  influenced  by  report, 
or  duped  by  misrepresentation ;  he  would  hear 
with  his  own  ears  *the  word  of  God*  which  Paul 
preached,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  miracle 
which  confirmed  it 

In  his  preaching  at  Antioch,f  he  introduoee 
his  great  commission  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  most 
dignified  and  masterly  manner,  referring  the 
Jewish  auditors  to  the  striking  passages  of  their 
national  history ;  to  the  prophecies  and  their  ful- 
filment :    to  the  attestation  of  the  Baptist ;  to 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection.    He  ends  with 
a  most  awful  peroration ;  *  fiehold,  ye  despisers, 
and  wonder  and  perish  ;*  and  then,  with  a  mea- 
sured  sternness  which  nothing  oould  shake,  be 
makes  the  disclosure  of  that  grand  scheme,  of 
Almighty  goodness,  the  scheme  of  proclaiming- 
to  the  Gentiles  that  Gospel  which  the  chosen 
people  to  whom  it  had  been  oflSsred,  so  contume- 
liously  rejected.     How  striking  the  contrast  of 
manner  in  which  these  words  of  the  apostle  were 
received  by  the  two  rhisses  of  hearers ! — the 
envy  and  •malignity,  *rhe  contradictions  and  blas- 
phemies of  tho  Jewa  ;*  the  joyful  gratitude  with 
which  the  heathc:n  *  glorified  the  word  of  the 
Lord,*  at  the  annunciation  of  a  blessing  so  vast 
and  so  unexpected ! 

To  the  people  of  Lyrtra  his  address  is  short, 

plain,  and  simple,  yet  passionate  and  energetic : 

anced'  by  the  national  priesthood.  |  m  plain,  as  to  be  not  only  understood,  but  felt 


taoght  under  the  old  dispensation, 
ipt  of  the  Gentiles  was  founded  on 
iDoe  of  the  true  religion  of  Judaism, 
fain  had  prevented  any  inquiry  into 
as.  From  the  prejudiced  pen  of  Ta- 
M  sarcastic  muse  of  Juvenal,  we  see 
in  which  they  were  held.  The  great 
f  less  culpable  than  modem  infidels, 
ollectcd  a  string  of  misrepresenta- 
ben  turned  into  ridicule  the  system 
I  invention. 

wophers,  who  disagree  each  with  the 
in  in  the  contemning  more  especially 
e  of  Christianity,  which  every  sect 
ved  to  be  the  most  inconsistent  with 
enets,  and  the  most  contradictory  to 
bsophical  principles, — the  resurrec- 
body,  which  they  contemptuously 
ope  of  tDwmM. 

in  magistrates  looked  with  a  jealous 
:i  innovators;  not  indeed  so  much 
rsion  to  any  novelty  of  religious  opi- 
1  this  they  were  so  indifferent  as  to 
objection  to  any  mode  of  worship 
lot  seek  to  subvert  their  own ;)  but, 
B  machinations  tbf  the  mercenary 
fearful  of  any  invasion  of  their  cor- 
ihment,  any  detection  of  their  frauds, 
ire  of  their  mysteries,  any  danger  of 
their  auguries,  their  profitable  ora- 
ove  all,  any  abridgment  of  their  po- 
ence;  excited  the  civil  governors 
I  by  the  stale  artifice  of  insinuating 
igns  were  hostile  to  the  state. 
uis  who  enriched  themselves  by  the 
>f  making  the  symbols  of  idolatry, 
by  the  contempt  into  which  their 
likely  to  be  brought,  their  crafl 
only  be  endangered,  but  destroyed, 
tion,  more  perhaps  than  any  zeal  for 
iligion,  served  to  influence  them  also 
of  Saint  Paul.  And  finally  the  po- 
liked  the  easy  and  pleasant  way  of 
heir  divinities  by  shows  and  pa- 
ceremonies,  and  lustral  days,  were 
)  lose  their  holidays,  and  all  the  de. 
id  pleasures  which  distinguished 
d  not  care  to  exchange  this  gay  and 
igion  for  the  spiritual,  sober,  and 
us  worship  of  the  Christians. 
M  therefore  no  disposition  in  any 
ety  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the 
forgive  tho  intrusion  of  its  teachers. 
K>rted,  unfriended,  had  to  open  his 
sion  to  audiences  backed  by  multi- 
ted  by  power,  patronized  by  learn- 


more  unequal  contest  than  that  of 
roliath  ;  for,  besides  the  people,  he 
t>at  with  the  giants  of  Arc^psgus. 
was  He  that  was  for  him,  than  they 
ainst  him. 

>t  been  an  adept  in  the  knowledge 
ture,  how  could  there  have  been,  in 
d  discourses,  such  an  adaptation  to 
ants  of  men  ?  His  superiority  in 
appears  not  only  in  his  general 
f  man  in  the  abstract,  bat  in  his  ac- 
nth  life  and'  manners,  in  what  we 
ge  of  the  world ;  in  his  lenipakras 


by  the  meanest  auditor ;  yet  so  powerful,  that 
when  aided  by  a  miracle  of  mercy,  which  he 
wrought  before  them,  he  scarcely  restrained 
theip  from  offer mg  him  divine  honours.  His 
appearance  before  Felix  having  been  more  large 
ly  detailed  by  the  sacred  historian,  we  may  well 
be  allowed  a  more  particular  consider&iion  of  it 
Heathen  historians  reprenent  Felix  tfi  having,  by 
every  kind  of  misconduct,  excited  disturbances 
in  Judea,  and  by  exactions  and  oppressions  ob- 
tained the  contempt  of  his  subjects,  to  whom  he 


*  Seigias  Paulus. 
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had  occaiioned  great  calamities ;  hia  mal-admi- 
niatration,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  gover- 
nor offyria,  would  have  kindled  a  war ;  and  an 
inatunci  fif  it  indeed  occurs  on  the  verj  occasion 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  in  PauPs  long 
detention  in  confinement.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  tliat  he  hoped  the  apostle  would  have 
bribed  him  with  money,  in  order  to  procure  hia 
•scape.* 

Let  IIS  now  contrast  the  different  conduct  of 
the  popular  advocate  retained  by  the  Jews  against 
Paul,  with  that  of  Paul  himself,  towards  this 
corrupt  governor.  Tertullus,  a  florid  speaker, 
*ia  not  ashamed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  party  orato- 
ry, to  offer  the  grossest  adulation  to  this  wicked 
judge ;  not  only  extolling  what  he  knew  to  be 
false, — the  tranquillity  produced  by  his  ad  minis- 
tratitm,  and  *  the  worthy  deeds'  done  by  him, — 
but  even  eialting  him  into  a  sort  of  deity,  by 
whose  prmfWenee  their  prosperity  was  procured. 
Then,  m  the  usual  strain  of  artful  and  disinge- 
nuous adulation,  having  already  exceeded  all 
bounds  of  decency,  he  finishes  his  harangue  by 
hypocritically  expressing  his  fears  that  praise 
*  might  be  tedious  to  him.' 

After  the  offected  declamation  of  this  rheto- 
rical parasite,  how  are  we  refreshed  with  the 
wise,  temperate,  and  simple  defence  of  the  apos- 
tie!  Instead  ofloading  Tertullus  with  reproaches 
ibr  the  infamous  charges  of  heresy  and  sedition 
brought  against  himself,  he  maintains  a  dignified 
silence  till  the  governor  *  beckoned  to  him  to 
speak.*  He  then  enters  upon  his  vindication 
without  a  single  invective  against  his  accusers, 
and  what  is  still  more  honourable  to  his  own 
character,  without  a  singh;  compliment  to  his 
judge,  though  well  aware  that  his  liberty,  and 
•ven  his  life,  were  in  his  hands.  Unjust  as  Fe- 
lix was,  the  charges  against  Paul  were  too  fla- 
grantly false  to  mislead  him,  and  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  the  prisoner's  defence  carried  in  it 
something  so  convincing  to  the  understanding 
of  the  judge,  that  he  durst  not  act  ufion  tlie  al- 
legations of  the  accuser,  nor  condemn  the  in- 
nocent. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Paul  seemed  more 
intent  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  the  governor, 
than  he  had  previously  been  to  assert  his  own 
integrity.  Felix,  ever  presenting  us  with  the 
idea  of  a  bad  mind,  ill  at  ease  with  itself,  sends 
for  Paul,  and  desires  to  *  hbar  him  concerning 
the  faith  of  ChrisL*  Charmed,  no  doubt,  with 
the  occasion  given  him,  Paul  xh^b  it  widely. 
He  does  not  embark  on  topics  irrelevant  to  the 
immediate  case  of  his  auditors,  nor  by  personal 
reproof  docs  he  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of 
contumacy.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  respect 
due  to  the  judge's  office,  but  still,  as  he  knew 
the  venality  and  ,  rofligacy  with  which  he  admi- 
nistered that  office,  together  with  the  licentious 
character  of  his  wife,  who  was  present,  he  Rea- 
soned, not  declaimed  ;  he  ^  reasoned*  on  the  vir- 
tues in  which  he  knew  they  were  so  shamefully 
deficient — righteousness  and  temperance;  and 
then,  doubtless  with  the  dignity  of  one  who  was 
himself  to  ^  judge  angels,'  closed  his  discourse 
with  referring  these  notorious  violators  of  both 
duties  to  the  judgment  to  comt. 
.    The  result  of  this  discourse  is  the  best  evidence 

*  Acts,  ch.  St 


of  the  power  of  hia  reuoninggw— Coucmdm 
struck,  Fdix  InrnUed.  The  judge  diaaoM 
the  court,  dismissed  the  priaoner,  withheld  Ibi 
sentence,  deferred  the  farther  trial  to  an  indd^ 
nite  time, — which  time  ho  contrived  ihouU  ee. 
ver  arrive, — till  both  were  cited  to  appear  t» 
gether  before  the  mighty  Judge  of  quick  woi 
dead.  Paul  throughout  maintaioe  his  choracte, 
and  Felix  adds  one  to  the  numberless  insttMw 
in  which  strong  convictions  not  being  fblkmad 
up,  only  serve  to  enhance  guilt  and  sggmale 
condemnation. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Ephesus,  his  reasonlai 
and  his  persuasive  powers  are  alternately  ear. 
cised.  In  his  conduct  in  this  place  we  iocidift 
tally  discover  a  singular  instance  of  his  disen 
tion  in  avoiding  to  excite  unnecessary  irrilalaia 
He  found  in  the  Ephesialis  a  strong  darelJOB  k 
one  particular  idol ;  yet  it  is  intimated,  in  aei» 
did  speech  of  their  chief  magistrate,  that  be  W 
neither  reviled  their  great  goddoas,  Diana,  mi 
profaned  their  temples.  We  may,  thersihin 
fairly  presume  that  he  contented  himself  wSk 
preaching  against  idolatry  in  general,  inrtNiJ 
of  endeavouring  to  excite  the  popular  indigatliBi 
by  inveighing  agaipst  the  local  idoL  * 

It  is  not  the  meanest  of  the  triumphs  of  iMi. 
pient  Christianity,  that  at  this  place  tliep» 
feasors  of  forbidden  orts  brought  out  tbeir  oMl^ 
professional  books,  the  registers  of  their  onkir. 
ful  mysteries,  and  burnt  them,  giving  a  strikii| 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  conversion,  by  tlai 
putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  repeat  their  is. 
pious  incantations ;  their  destroying  them  in  tie 
presence  of  the  people,  was  a  triple  sacrifioa  of 
their  prejudices,  their  credit,  and  their  profit 
What  an  example  have  they  lefl  to  those  who^ 
though  professing  Christianity,  give  birth,  or 
afford  encouragement,  to  profane  or  profl^ats 
bociks,  which,  though  of  a  different  character 
from  those  of  the  Epliesian  sorcerers,  posseii  a 
imi0ic  power  over  the  mind  of  the  reader,  not 
IcsH  pernicious  in  itself,  and  far  more  extensile 
in  its  influence,  t 

Saint  Paul's  good  sense,  and  may  we  be  per 
initted  to  say,  his  good  taste— qualities  we  could 
rather  wish  than  expect  to  see  always  Woagb 
to  the  service  of  religion, — were  eminently  m»- 
playcd  in  his  examination  at  Ccaarea.  Whik 
his  pleading  before  the  royal  audience,  and  othei 
persons  of  dignity  and  station,  exhibits  a  fine 
specimen  of  wisdom  and  good  breeding,  it  exhi 
bits  it  without  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  principle 
or  the  least  abatement  of  truth.  At  once,  hii 
doctrines  are  scriptural,  and  his  language  ii 
cl&ssical.  On  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  others 
conscious  di^fnity  is  mingled  with  politeness 
<in  air,  carrying  with  it  the  authority  of  truth, 
wUh  the  gentleness  of  Christianity,  pervades  el 
he  sayfe  and  does. 

This  admirable  conduct  has  extorted,  ever 
from  that  tloquent  rhapsodist,  the  sceptical  an 


♦  Acta,  1ft.  ^ 

t  W)Ktn  thf!  Freiich  revolution  had  hroufhl  to  lifh' 
tlm  fatal  rnnM^qiienooii  of  %omo  of  Voliairv't  wtilinfi 
Hoiiin  half  Bcriipiiloii*  poreon*.  no  limierr  wilhnR  lo  afB>n 
luK  foiirscr ■  .....  .... 

at  a  Ii 

pla?ue*  in  lUeir  own  houfCis ._ . 

fiprrad  wider.    The  Eptienian  maf  icians  made  do  sue 
coinpromife ;  Ibey  burst  ibeira 


half  Bcriipiiloii*  porAon*.  no  limierr  wiriinR  In  nwm 

)iirscore  voluiiir«  a  placn  in  Iheir  library,  pold  lbe« 

low  price.    ThiM  mpasuro.  iliouf  h  it  *  stayed  lb 

le*  in  their  own  hoii«>!i,  cauard  lb;>  iiifrctioa  I 
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i  ^  ttw  CharacterisUci/  a  oonfeMion,  *hoir 
tmtHj  Paul  aooomniodates  hiintelf  to  tho 
•■■OD  and  temper  of  those  polite  people, 
Itj  Atheniana,  and  the  Roman  court  of 
ATS,  in  the  pretence  of  ttieir  groat  men 
liaa.*  At  tbia  last>named  memorable  aa- 
,  with  what  admirable  tiSmper  does  he  pre- 
liia  reverence  for  constituted  authorities, 
M  boldly  recapitulates  those  pasnages  in 
■er  life  which  were  naturally  calculated 
oftnoe.— Hia  preliminary  compliment  to 
■  was  jadicioaisly  conceived  in  a  manner 
son  attention  to  his  projected  defence, 
I  in  any  sense  deserving  the  name  uf 
\  or  in  any  degree  compromising  the 
M  meant  to  deliver.  While  it  answered 
por  end,  it  served  as  an  attesUtion  of 
v  veracity  and  of  the  truth  of  Christi. 
6r  in  complimenting  the  king  on  the 
idM  of  the  facte  to  which  he  referred 
I  laid  himaelf  open  to  immediate  detec* 
the  ciroumstonces  had  not  been  strictly 
,  aflSDrding,  *a  renlarkabie  proof^*  says 
Lyttellon,  '  both  of  the  notoriety  of  the 
d  the  integrity  of  the  man,  who,  with  so 
I  a  confidmice,  ooald  call  upon  a  king  to 
Mimony  lor  him,  while  he  was  sitting  in 
mt  upon  him.* 

whole  defence  is  as  rational  as  it  is  ele- 
Tlie  ■eUlpossossion,  the  modest  intrepi- 
nd  the  pertinent  choice  of  matter ;  fur- 
nodel  ibr  innocent  sufibrers  under  similar 


n  the  one  hand  it  is  a  groat  hardship  for 
and  person  to  have  to  plead  before  igno- 
lad  prejudice,  so  on  the  other  it  was  not 
Hi  than  polite  and  prudent,  for  Paul  to 
by  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  he 
at  least  be  tried  by  a  judge,  who,  from 
9wledge,  his  education,  and  his  habits, 
mipetent  to  determine  on  the  cause, 
ho  scruples  not  to  declare  the  inveterate 
oes,  the  blindness,  and  persecuting  spirit 
brmer  lile,  he'  does  ample  justice  to  his 
liaraeter  as  a  scholar  and  a  moralist. 
I  be  knew  that  his  piety  would  not  clear 
the  tribunal  before  which  he  stood,  yet 

I'uslification  of  himself  from  the  crimes 
lis  charge,  was  duo,  not  only  to  his 
urmcter,  but  to  tho  religion  which  he 
mL 

mg  been  himself  brought  to  embrace 
inity  by  no  powers  of  reasoning,  by  no 
iTargument,  he  allowed  himself  either  to 
or  negldbt  them  at  discretion  in  address- 
00  assemblies.  On  tho  present  occasion 
te  himself  to  matter  of  fact,  and  seems  to 
.  fltatement  of  his  own  conversion  would 
0  likely  to  impress  a  judge  *  expert  in  ail 
a  and  questions  which  were  among  tho 
He  insisted  dogmatically  but  on  one 
iio  great  doctrine  of  the  Rosurreclion,  for 
ig  which  he  had  been  so  of\on  asnailod ; 
asks,  why  should  it  bo  thought  a  thing 
ble  7  'This,  however,  he  does  not  arfcue ; 
a  conscious  of  having  so  amply  steted, 
argomenUtivcly  defended  it  in  his  epis* 
writinga,  now  sufficiently  known. 

•  Lsrd  ataaAsbary. 


j  Festus,  witli  that  scorn  which  any  allunion  to 
'  his  tenet  never  failed  to  excite,  impatiently  in. 
terrupted  him,  but  with  a  reproof  which  had 
more  of  irony  than  anger,  as  if  ho  thought  his 
credulity  rather  the  cflfcct  of  insanity  than  of 
wickedness,  the  object  of  ridicule  rather  than 
of  censure.  This  irriteting  charge,  however, 
did  not  make  Paul  forget  the  respect  due  to  tho 
place  which  Festus  filled ;  and  while  he  vindU 
cated  the  soundness  of  his  own  intellect  and  the 
sobrietv  of  his  doctrine,  he  did  not  fail  to  ad- 
dress the  governor  by  the  honourable  appellation 
of  '  OBost  noble,*  to  which  his  dignity  entitled 
him.  His  examplo  in  this  respect,  as  in  all 
other  particulars,  was  of  an  instructive  nature; 
teaching  us  to  separate  the  civility  of  speodi 
due  to  office  from  the  respect  due  only  to  jper- 
sonal  character,  and  justify  the  modem  titloo 
and  epithete  of  reverence  which  have  occasioned 
so  much  discussion  in  many  of  our  public  forms. 
The  apostle's  speech  had  produced  a  considor- 
able  emotion  in  the  king,  who,  however,  was  de- 
termined to  act  rather  upon  his  oonvenienoo 
than  his  convictions.  The  apostle  concludes  aa 
he  had  begun,  by  seizing  on  the  part  of  Agrip- 
pa*s  character  which  he  could  most  conscien- 
tiously commend,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  ^le 
subject  before  tho  court  In  his  solemn  inter- 
rogation at  the  ckwe,  *  King  Agrippa,  believost 
thoa  the  Prophete  7*  more  is  meant  than  me^o 
the  ear;  for,  if  he  really  believed  the  pro^ 
phets,  could  he  refuse  to  believe  the  accom. 
plishmentof  their  predictions?  His  emphatioal 
answer  to  his  own  question,  *■  I  know  that  thoa 
believest,*  drew  from  tho  startled  monarch  a 
free  avowal  of  his  partial  convictions.  Tho 
brief  but  affiscting  prayer  with  which  the  trial 
doses,  is  as  elegantly  turned  as  if  the  Apoetlo 
had  been  ^e  courtier. 

Agrippa  appears,  in  this  instencc,  in  a  light 
so  much  more  advantegeous  than  any  of  the 
other  judges  before  whom  either  Paul  or  his  Lord 
were  cited,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  let 
slip  an  occasion  so  providentially  put  in  his  way. 
This  illustrious  person  affords  another  awful 
proof  of  the  danger  of  stifling  convictions,  poat- 
poning  inquiries,  and  neglecting  opportunities. 
Though  the  political  and  miliUry  splendour 
of  Athens  had  declined,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, after  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  tho  Ro- 
mans, was  transferred  to  Corinth,  yet  her  ana 
of  glory  was  not  set.  Philosophy  and  the  liberal 
arte  were  still  carefully  cultivated  ;  studente  ia 
every  departinent,  and  from  every  quarter,  re- 
sorted thither  for  improvement,  and  her  streete 
were  crowded  by  senators  and  rhetoricians,  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen. 

'  Ajb  Paul  visited  Athens  with  views  which  had 
instigated  no  preceding,  and  would  probaUy  be 
onterteined  by  no  subsequent  traveller,  so  hia 
attention  in  that  most  interesting  city  was  at- 
tracted by  objects  far  diflTerent  from  theirs.  He 
was  in  all  probability  qualified  to  range,  with  a 
learned  eye,  over  the  exquisite  pieces  of  art,  and 
to  consult  and  enj(^  the  curious  remains  of 
literature,— theatres,  and  temples,  and  schools 
of  philosophy,  sepulchres,  and  cenotephs,  statues 
of  patriote,and  portraite  of  heroes ;— monnmente 
by  which  the  artist  had  insured  to  himself  tho 
]  immortality  ho  was  oonfbrriag.    Yet  one  odifieo 
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aloo«  arrested  the  apostle's  notice. — the  altar  of 
the  idolatrotu  worHhippers.  One  record  of  an- 
tiquity alono  invited  iiis  critical  acuineo, — the 

ISiCRirVTOS  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GoD. 

The  disposition  of  this  i>coplc,  their  passion 
for  dinpulation,  their  characteristic  and  prover- 
bial love  ot*  novcliy,  had  drawn  together  a  vast 
aaseinbly.  Many  of  the  philosophical  sects 
eagerly  joinod  the  audience.  Curiosity  is  called 
by  an  ancient  writer,  the  wantonness  of  know- 
ledge. These  critics  came,  it  is  likely,  not  as 
inquirers,  but  as  spies. — The  grave  stoics  proba- 
bly expected  to  hear  some  new  unbroached  doc- 
trines which  they  might  overthrow  by  argu- 
ment; the  lively  Epicureans  some  fresh  ab- 
•surdity  in  religion,  which  would  afford  a  new 
field  for  diversion ;  the  citizens,  perhaps,  crowd- 
ing  and  listening  from  the  mere  motive  that 
they  might  afterwards  have  to  tell  the  new 
4kifig  they  should  hear.  Paul  took  advantage 
of  their  curiosity.  As  ho  habitually  opened  his 
discourses  with  great  moderation,  we  are  the 
less  surprised  at  the  measured  censure,  or  ra- 
ther the  implied  civility  of  his  introduction. 
The  ambiguous  term  *  superstitious*  which  he 
employed,  might  be  either  construed  into  respect 
for  their  spirit  of  religious  inquiry,  or  into  dis- 
approbation of  its  unreasonable  excess ;  at  least 
he  intimated  that  they  were  so  far  from  not  re- 
verencing the  acknowedgcd  god,  that  they  wor- 
shipped one  which  was  *  unknown.' 

Witli  his  usual  discriminating  mind,  he  did 
not  *  rcabon*  with  these  elegant  and  learned 
Polytheists  'out  of  the  Scriptures,'  of  which  they 
were  totally  ignorant,  as  he  had  done  at  Antioch 
and  Cesarea,  before  judges  who  were  trained  in 
the  knowledge  of  them  :  he  addressed  his  pre- 
sent auditors  with  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
natural  religion,  and  of  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  God,  politely  illustrating  his  observa- 
tions by  citing  passages  from  one  of  their  own 
authors.  Even  by  this  quotation,  without  hav- 
'ng  recourse  to  Scripture,  he  was  able  to  con- 
Irovert  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  that  the  Deity 
had  no  interference  with  human  concerns ; 
showing  them  on  their  own  principles,  that  *  we 
are  the  offspring  of  God  ;'  that  *  in  Him  we  live 
and  move,  and  have  our  being ;'  and  it  is  worth 
observing,  that  he  could  select  from  a  poet, 
sentiments  which  should  come  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  from  a  philosopher. 

The  orator,  rising  with  his  subject,  afler 
briefly  touching  on  the  long  suflering  of  God, 
awfully  announced  tiiat  ignorance  would  be  no 
longer  any  plea  for  idolatry  ;  that  if  the  Divine 
forbearance  had  permitted  it  so  long,  it  was  in 
order  to  make  the  wisest  not  only  see,  but  fbel 
the  insutiiciency  of  their  own  wisdom  in  what 
related  to  the  great  concerns  of  religion  ;  but  he 
now  commandvd  all  men  every  where  to  repent. — 
He  concluded  by  announcing  the  solenmitics  of 
Christ's  future  judgment,  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

In  considering  Saint  Paul's  manner  of  un- 
folding to  these  wits  and  i^ges  the  power  and 
goodness  of  that  Supreme  Intelligence  who  was 
the  object  of  Uieir  *  ignorant  worship,'  we  are 
at  once  astonished  at  iiis  intrepidity  and  his 
management ;  intrepidity,  in  prefering  this  bold 
eharge  against  an  aadienoe  <^  the  most  accom- 


plished scholars  in  the  world,— in  cbargug  ig 
norance  upon  Athens !  blindness  oi  *  the  eytef 
Greece !' — and  management  in  so  jndiciosiky 
conducting  his  oration  that  the  aodience  ex 
pressed  neither  impatience  nor  displeasnre,  tiU 
he  began  to  unfold  the  most  obnoxioas  and  os. 
popular  of  all  doctrines, — Jesus  raised  from  tht 
dead. 

It  is  recorded  by  Saint  Lake  of  this  poliilad 
and  highly  intellectual  city,  that  it  was  mM/ 
gioen  up  to  idolatry  ;  a  confirmation  of  tht  n- 
mark  of  Pausanias,  that  there  were  more  inii|a. 
worshippers  in  Athens  than  in  all  Greece  1» 
bides. 

We  have  here  a  clear  proof  that  the  rcasoi 
ableness  of  Christianity  was  no  recommeodi 
tion  to  its  adoption  by  those  people  who,  of  il 
others,  were  acknowledged  to  have  cohiraM 
reason  the  most  highly. — What  a  melancholy 
and  heart-humbling  conviction,  that  wit  ui 
learning,  in  their  loftiest  elevation^  open  is 
natural  avenue  to  religion  in  the  heart  of  nai; 
that  the  grossest  ignorance  leaves  it  not  Ban 
inaccessible  to  Divine  truth.  Paul  never  ifb 
pears  to  have  made  so  fow  proselytes  in  uj 
place  as  at  Athens ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  baiw 
true,  as  its  disciples  assert,  that  philosophj  ■ 
never  intolerant,  tiiat  the  most  bitter  psrseei. 
tion  ever  inflicted  on  the  Christians  was  andir 
the  most  philosophical  of  all  the  Roman  £■. 
perors.  • 

In  this  celebrated  city,  in  which  Plato,  dmt 
live  hundred  years  before,  discoursed  so  d». 
quently  only  the  immortality  of  the  sool,  Pul 
first  preached  the  resurrection  of  the  soul,  Fkil 
first  preached  the  resurrection  of  the  bodj 
Horace  Speaks  of  searching  for  truth  in  iJw 
groves  of  Academus.  But  &int  Paul  was  the 
first  who  over  taught  it  there. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On   the  general   principles    of   Saint    PauPt 

writings. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, says,  that  *  one  man  may  believe  him- 
self to  be  as  certain  of  his  error  as  another  of 
his  truth.'  How  many  illustrious  ancients, 
under  the  influence  of  this  conceit,  may  either, 
have  carried  truth  out  of  its  proper  sphere,  or 
brought  on  some  error  to  fill  the  place  where  the 
truth,  so  transferred,  had  leA  vacant.  The  Pa- 
gan philosophers  held  so  ftreat  a  variety  of 
opinions  of  the  supreme  good  of  the  nature  of 
man,  that  one  of  their  most  learned  writers  is 
said  to  have  reckoned  the  number  to  amount  to 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  t 

Christianity  ought  to  be  accounted  a  singular 
blessing,  were  it  only  that  he  has  simplified  this 
conjectural  arithmetic,  and  reduced  the  hon- 
dreds  to  a  unit.  Saint  Paul's  brief,  but  com- 
prehensive definition,  *  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*  formmgone 
grand  central  point,  in  which,  if  all  the  vain 
aims   ind  unsatisfied   desires  of  the  anxions 


*  Marcui  Aurdivs. 
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phiioaoplMrf  do  noC  meet,  thii  luccinct  Chirac 
Iw  of  ChrUtianity  abundantly  suppliea  what 
llMir  line  and  deairea  failed  to  aecompliah ;  for 
*  tliej  erred,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures :  thoee 
Seriptares  which  proclaim  the  wants  of  man 
wh«a  they  declare  his  depravity,  and  the  power 
of  God,  in  providing  its  only  remedy.* 

Saint  Pkul  labours  sedulously  to  convince  his 
copy ei la  of  the  apostacy  of  the  human  race.  He 
knew  this  to  be  the  only  method  of  rendering 
IIm  Seriptares  either  useful  or  intellif^ible ;  no 
other  book  having  explicitly  proclaimed  or 
Qtrcamatantially  unfolded  this  prime  truth.  He 
Ibraiahea  bia  followers  with  this  key,  that  they 
ni^t  both  unkNsk  the  otherwise  hidden  tree- 
■area  of  the  Bible,  and  open  the  secret  rcceasca 
of  their  own  hearts.  He  knew  that,  without  this 
etriet  inqaiaition  into  what  was  passing  within, 
withonl  this  experimental  knowledge  of  their 
«fn  lapaed  atate,  the  beat  hooka  may  be  read 
«itk  littJe  profit,  and  even  prayer  be  oflTered 
up  with  little  eflfocL 

He  direeta  them  to  foltow  up  this  self.inspec. 
tioB,  becaese  without  it  they  could  not  determine 
en  the  quality,  even  of  their  best  actions.  *  Ex- 
emiae  yourselves;  prove  your  own  seJvcs,*  is 
hie  ftequent  exhortation.  He  knew,  that  if  we 
did  not  impede  the  entrance  of  Divine  liipht  into 
ear  own  hearts,  it  would  show  us  many  an  un- 
corroption;  that  it  would  not  only 
exiating  evils,  but  awaken  the  rcmcm. 
(tf  former  ones,  of  which  perhaps  the  con- 
still  remain,  thoujifh  time  and  negli- 
geneehaveefTaced  the  act  itself  from  the  memory. 
Whatefer  be  the  structure  they  intend  to  erect, 
the  BpoBtloB  alwaya  dig  deep  for  a  foundation 
beAre  Ihey  beirin  to  build.  'On  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified,*  as  on  a  broad  basis.  Saint 
Fan!  builds  all  doctrine  and  grounds  all  prac- 
tice ;  and  firm  indeed,  must  that  foundation  be, 
which  haa  to  sustain  such  a  weight.  He  points 
to  him  ao  the  sole  author  of  juHtifying  faith. 
From  thid  doctrine  he  derives  all  sanctity,  all 
doty,  and  all  consolation.  After  having  proved 
it  to  be  productive  of  that  most  solid  of  all  sup- 
ports, erorc  o/"  God  ;  this  peace  he  promises,  not 
only  through  the  benignity  of  God,  but  through 
the  yrmoe  of  Christ,  showing,  by  an  induction 
of  particulars,  the  process  of  this  love  of  God  in 
ila  OMWal  effects,— >how  afflictions  promote  *  pa- 
tieeee,'  how  patience  fortifies  the  mind  by  '  ex. 
parience,*  and  how  experience  generates  *  hope;* 
— reverting  always  in  the  end  to  that  point  from 
which  he  aets  out ;  to  that  love  of  God,  which  is 
kindled  in  the  heart  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

He  makes  all  true  holiness  to  hinge  on  this 
fimdamental  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  Son 
ef  God,  never  separating  his  offices  from  his  per- 
son, nor  his  example  from  his  propitiation ;  never 
lieching  that  man*8  nature  is  to  be  reformed, 
without  pointing  out  the  instrument,  and  the 
Buner  by  which  the  reformation  is  to  be  effect- 
ed. For  one  great  excellence  of  Saint  Paurs 
writinn  o^bist,  not  only  in  his  demonstrating 
to  ua  the  riCnea  and  the  gbries  of  Christ,  but  in 
ahowing  how  they  may  be  conveyed  to  us  :  how 
we  may  become  poaaesaed  of  an  interest,  of  a 
right  in  them. 

Thoufh  there  is  no  atudied  aepeiationa  of  the 


I  doctrinal  from  tlie  practical  parta  of  his  Epiatlea 
they  who  would  enter  most  deeply  into  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  former,  would  best  do  it  by 
a  strict  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  latter. 
He  every  where  shows,  that  tJic  way  to  receive 
the  truth  is  to  obey  it ;  and  the  way  to  obey  is  to 
love  it  Notliing  so  eflfoctually  bars  up  the  heart 
and  even  the  understanding,  against  the  recep 
tion  of  truth,  as  the  practice  of  sin.  *  If  any  man 
will  DO  bin  will,*  says  the  Divine  Teacher  him- 
self, *  he  shall  -know  of  the  doctrine.** 

It  is  in  this  practical  application  of  Divine 
truth,  that  the  supreme  excellence  uf  St  Paura 
preaching  consists.  Whenever  he  has  been 
largely  expatiating  on  the  glorious  privilegea  of 
believers,  he  never  omits  to  guard  his  doctrine 
from  the  use  to  which  lie  probably  foresaw  kioae 
professors  might  convert  it,  if  delivered  to  the 
nninfbrmcd,  stripped  from  the  connection  with 
its  proper  adjunct  t 

Thus,  hia  doctrines  are  never  barely  theoreti- 
cal. He  hedges  them  in,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  with  the  whole  circle  of  duties,  or  with 
such  as  more  immediately  grow  out  of  hia  aub- 
ject,  whether  they  relate  to  God,  to  othera,  or 
ourselves.  Though  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pro- 
duce, in  his  writings,  a  single  doctrine  which  is 
not  so  protected,  nevertheless,  perhaps,  there  is 
scarcely  one,  in  the  adoption  of  which,  bold  in- 
truders have  not  leaped  over  the  fence  he  raised ; 
or  by  their  negligenco  laid  it  bare  for  the  un- 
hallowed entrance  of  others,  converting  hia  in- 
closure  into  a  waste.  If  the  duty  of  living 
righteously,  soberly,  and  godly,  was  ever  pre- 
eminently taught  by  any  instructor,  that  in- 
structor IB  Saint  Paul ;  if  ever  the  instructions 
of  any  teacher  have  been  atrained  or  perverted^ 
they  are  his.  But  if  he  never  presses  any  vir- 
tue, as  independent  of  faith,  which  is  too  much 
the  case  with  some,  he  never  fails  to  press  it  aa 
a  consequence  of  faith,  which  is  sometimes  ne- 
glected by  others.  The  one  class  preach  faith 
as  if  it  were  an  insulated  doctrine ;  the  other, 
virtue,  aa  if  it  were  a  self-originating  principle. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  that 
complete  code  of  Evangelical  law,  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  Romans,  after  unfolding  with  the 
most  lucid  clearness,  the  great  truths  of  our  re- 
ligion, he  carefully  inculcates  the  temper  it  de- 
mands, before  he  proceeds  to  enforce  the  dutioa 
it  imposes ;  that  wo  must  be  *holy*  before  we 
can  be  *  acceptable  ;'  that  we  must  be  transform- 
ed in  the  renewing  of  our  mind,  is  at  once  made 
a  consequence  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  a  preli- 
minory  to  our  duties  towards  our  fellovr  crea- 
tures. We  must  offer  up  *  ourtelvea  a  living  aa- 
crifice  to  God,*  before  we  are  directed  to  act 
conscientiously  to  man.  The  other  disposition, 
which  he  names  as  an  indispensable  prelude,  is 
humility ;  for  in  the  very  opening  uf  his  subject, 
he  prefiices  it  with  an  injunction,  not  to  think 
of  ouraelvea  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think. 
To  omit  to  cultivate  the  spirit  in  which  doctrines 
are  to  be  embraced,  and  the  te^er  in  which 

•  John  vii.  17. 

t  We  learn  from  Si.  P^tnr,  Ihnt  thm  pervewion  hsd 
b(*eun  fiVftn  in  hia  own  time.  Kbion  and  hi»  followerf 
afterward!  pushed  the  charfe  axain^t  Paul  a^  fiir  a«aa 
tinnmianiam.  Nor  haa  thu  vpirit  of  the  accuaalion  no 
the  one  band,  nor  the  adulteration  of  the  priaeiple  on 
tlie  otter,  entirely  eeased 
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datics  are  1o  be  pcrfbrmad,  ii  to  motiltte  Chrie- 
tUnity,  and  to  rob  it  of  its  appropriate  character 
and  its  hij^hcBt  grace.  Ader  Iiaving  ibown  tJie 
means  for  the  acqiiinition  of  virtue,  he  teaches 
lis  diligently  to  solicit  that  divine  aid,  without 
which  all  means  are  incflRectual,  and  all  virtues 
spurious. 

In  this  invaluable  summary,  or  rather  this 
spirit  of  Christian  laws,  there  is  scarcely  any 
class  of  persons,  to  which  some  appropriate  ex- 
hortation is  not  directed.  After  particularly  ad. 
dressing  those  who  fill  different  degrees  of  the 
ministerial  office,  he  proceeds  to  the  more  general 
instructions  in  which  all  are  equally  interested. 
Here,  again,  ho  does  not  fail  to  introduce  his 
documents  with  some  powerful  principle.  Aifec. 
tion  and  sincerity  are  the  inward  feelings  which 
must  regulate  action ;  '  let  love  be  without  dii- 
iimulaiionJ* 

The  love  he  inculcates  is  of  the  most  large  and 
liberal  kind ;  compassion  to  the  indigent,  tender 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  others,  whether 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  tlieir  respective  circum- 
stances require;  the  duties  of  friendship,  and 
hospitaUty  are  not  forgotten ;  condescension  to 
inferiors ;  a  disposition  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
men  is  enforced ;  from  his  deep  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  implying,  however,  by  a  sig- 
nificant  parenthesis— 4/  t(  oe  miibU — the  diffi- 
culty, if  not  impossibility,  winch  its  corruptions 
would  bring  to  the  establishment  of  universal 
discord. 

He  applies  himself  to  all  the  tender  sen^ibili- 
ties  of  the  heart,  and  concatenates  the  several 
fruits  of  charity  so  closely,  from  being  aware 
how  ready  people  are  to  deceive  themselves  on 
tfiis  article,  and  to  make  one  branch  of  this  com- 
prehensive grace  stand  proxy  far  another :  he 
knew  that  many  are  diH[)08ed  to  make  alms- 
giving a  ground  for  neglecting  the  less  pleasant 
parts  of  charity  ;  that  some  give,  in  order  that 
they  may  rail,  and  think  that  while  they  open 
their  parses,  they  need  put  uo  restraint  on  their 
tongues. 

He  closes  his  catalogue  of  duties  with  tliosc 
which  we  owe  to  our  enemies ;  and  in  a  paradox 
peculiar  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  shows 
that  the  revengeful  are  the  conquered,  and  those 
who  have  the  magnanimity  to  forgive,  the  con- 
querors. He  exhorts  to  this  new  and  heroic 
species  of  victory  over  evil,  not  merely  by  exhi- 
biting patience  under  it,  but  by  overcoming  its 
assaults  with  good.  Could  this  conquest  over 
nature,  which  soarti  fur  above  mere  forgiveness, 
be  obtained  by  any  other  power  but  the  super- 
natural  strength  previously  communicated  ? 

Thus  ho  ev?ry  where  demonstrates,  that  the 
maxims  of  the  morality  he  inculcates,  are  de- 
rived from  a  full  fbuntam,  and  fed  by  perennial 
supplies.  When  he  speaks  of  human  virtue,  he 
never  disconnects  it  from  Divine  influence. 
When  he  recommends  the  *  perfectinsf  holincRs.* 
it  must  bo  done  *  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.*  He 
shows  that  tl||^  is  no  other  way  of  conquering 
the  love  of  the  world,  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
and  the  predominance  of  selfishness,  but  by  seek- 
ing a  Cfjiifbruiity  to  the  imagfc  of  God,  as  well  as 
by  aiming  at  obedience  to  his  law. 

That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  has 
been  tlie  axiom  of  a  superstitious  church ;  nor  ii 


the  votary  of  fanaticism  leit  a|it  to  daapiat  kiMw* 
ledge  than  the  slave  of  auperatition. 

The  first  thing  that  God  fbrm6d  in  natorevw 
light.  This  preliminary  blessing  diadoted  tba 
other  beauties  of  his  creation,  which  had  eln 
remained  as  unseen  as  if  they  had  remained  nk 
created.  By  tliat  analogy  which  mns  throi^ 
his  works,  his  first  operation  on  the  h0irt  is  be- 
stowing on  it  the  light  of  hia  graee.  Amidrt; 
the  causes  of  the  corruption,  the  darknaai  of  ig. 
norance  is  scarcely  to  he  distinguiabod  fioai  Uat 
of  sin. 

Such  indeed  is  the  condition  of  man  in  Ui 
present  state,  that  he  ought  to  labour  indaiiti. 
gaUy  under  the  Divine  teaching,  to  recover  not 
glimpses  of  that  intellectual  worth  which  be  kit 
when  he  forfeited  hia  spiritual  exoeUeoGe.  R^ 
ligious  men  should  be  dilig«nt  in  obtaiaiog 
knowledge,  or  they  will  not  be  able  to  raa^ 
gainsajfers;  they  will  swallow  aaeertioni  6r 
truths,  and  conclude  every  objection  to  ba  valid 
which  they  cannot  refute.  An  anfurniabed  miid 
is  liable  to  a  state  of  continual  indecision.  £mr 
will  have  the  advantage  in  tlie  combat,  whna 
the  champbn  of  truth  enters  the  field  withoot 
arms ;  for  impiety  still  shows  itself,  aa  it  did  ia 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  under  the  aemblanoi  of 
knowledge. 

Saint  Paul  estimated  jnat  viewa  and  right  ■». 
tions  of  religion  so  highly,  that  he  makes  Iha 
improvement  in  knowledge  in  the  CokisBiaiis,  a 
mattei  not  only  of  fervent  desire,  but  of  ieeih 
sant  prayer.  He  prays  not  only  that  thev  night 
be  sincere,  but  intelligent  Christiana,  *  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  6od*s  will  in  all  wisdom  and 
spiritual  understanding  ;*  but  he  does  not  fbrget 
to  teach  them  that  this  knowledge  most  be  made 
practical,  they  mutt  toulk  worthy  of  tkt  Lard^ 
they  must  be  fruitful  m  every  good  worL  It  ia 
among  Ihc  high  ascriptions  of  glory  to  Christ, 
that  in  Him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  radsM 
and  knowledge.  And  this  ascription  ia  pressed 
u[M)n  tit  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  impelling  oa 
to  seek  a  due  participation  of  Uiem  from  Him. 

Saint  Paul  was  a  strenuous  oppoaer  of  reli- 
gious ignorance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
he  places  IntcIIigcnco  as  the  ground-work  of 
Chriiftionity.  To  know  God,  and  Jesus  Chrial, 
whom  he  hon  sent,  he  considers  as  the  first  rii> 
diments  taught  in  the  divine  school.  This  know- 
ledge can  onlj^  be  acquired  by  a  cordial  love,  and 
indefatigable  study  of  the  volume  of  inspiration. 
All  the  conjectures  of  tlie  brightest  imagination^ 
all  Uie  discoveries  of  the  profoundest  science,  all 
the  glorious  objects  of  created  beauty,  all  the  at- 
tributes of  angcld,  all  the  ideas  of  excellence  we 
cun  conceive  or  combine,  affords  but  famt  sha- 
dows, inexpressive  figures  of  the  Divinity*  The 
best  lights  we  can  thrr>w  upon  his  perfiections 
are  from  his  own  Word,  assisted  by  bis  own 
Spirit ;  the  clearest  sight  we  can  obtain  of  them, 
is  from  our  faith  in  that  wOrd,  and  our  only 
strength  from  our  acquiescence  in  tlie  offers  of 
that  Spirit. 

And  where  shall  wo  look  in  the  |^ole  sacred 
Record  for  a  more  consi^mmale  ratemsnl,  at 
once  of  the  proper  objects  of  knowledge,  and  of 
the  duties  resulting  from  its  acquisition,  Uian  ia 
the  writings  of  this  Apostle  ?  No  one  who  hee 
devoutly  studied  him,  cut  shift  f^  the  aagleet 
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if  d«l7 19  tiM  pin  of  igBoimnce.  It  woaM  bo 
fiadiwf isf  one  lin  by  eommittin;  another.  He 
mmry  wh*r*  ezbibiU  iDeh  InminouB  ehmnetera 
of  God  and  Chr»t,  tneh  cker  view*  of  right  and 
vroBf ,  aooh  living  pietaret  of  good  and  evil, 
■Mil  olrikiiif  oontraata  of  human  corruption  and 
€>ihtiaii  parity,  that  be  who  would  evade  the 
wdMiiialiim  which  awaita  the  neglect,  or  the 
violation  of  duty,  must  produce  aomo  other  apu- 
llff  than  that  he  did  not  know  it.  What  ex. 
vriH  thoae  modern  aceptica  offer  for  their 
It  of  writings,  which  they  were  too 
r  to  deapiae  or  neglect  7  VV  hate ver 
ii  food  in  their  sysieiqs,  they  derive  from  a  Re- 
mklion  which  they  affect  to  contemn.  They 
M  rioh  only  from  what  they  ateal,  not  from 
IhM  ptoporty  whieh  they  may  call  their  own. 
bmoB,  whieh  could  in  no  wise  diseover  what 
OMrtianity  baa  taught,  ia  glad  to  adopt,  while 
ihi  dJMTUwa,  what  Ae  could  never  have  found 
Ml  iMnelf.  She  haa,  however,  too  little  honesty,  I 
tn  much  pride,  to  acknowledge  her  obliga- 
to  the  aource  from  which  she  draws!    She 

up  what  she  beat  likea  with  her  own  ma. 

>  and  defiea  the  world,  by  separating  them, 
Ii  ditaet  the  cheat  Revelation,  in  truth,  has 
iMprowMl  reason,  sa  well  as  perfected  morals. 

Mt  if  the  human  reasoner  despises  Christian, 
ftfi  aooi  Christians  are  too  much  dispoeed  to 
vBiiy  reaaon.  This  contempt  they  did  not 
hwn  of  Saint  Paul.    He  never  taught,  that,  to 

alicC  an  exact  method  of  rmsoning,  would 
n  Bin  sounder  divines.  -No  such  conse. 
qaantii  can  he  deduced  from  his  writings.  Re- 
viiM  ti%ion,  indeed,  happily  for  the  poor  and 
iflilwnta^  may  be  firmly  believed,  and  vitally 
ondsnloid,  without  a  very  accurate  judgment, 
oranj high  cultivation  of  the  rational  powers. 
Bit  without  both,  without  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ttM  with  the  arguments,  witliout  a  knowledge 
if  thn  evidences,  it  can  never  be  successfully 
Mhodod.  Ignorance  on  those  points  would 
Ihraw  aneh  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  sccpti. 
•■^  M  would  weaken,  if  it  did  not  betray  the 
eMHO  of  troth.  In  our  days  an  ignorant  teacher 
if  Mlif  ion  ia  *  a  workman  that  needeth  to  be 
lihunod.*  He  should  carefully  cultivate  his 
liHn,  were  it  only  to  convince  himself  of  its 
JMiWfftetiou.  The  more  he  proceeds  under  the 
nManooof  God's  Spirit  to  improve  his  rational 
wwbltiaa,  the  more  be  will  discover  their  insuffi. 
and  his  humility  striking  its  root  more 
M  his  knowledge  shoota  higher,  he  will 
I  profoundly  thankful  for  that  Di. 
rovelation,  which  akne  can  satisfy  the  de- 
sivn  of  hie  mind,  and  fill  the  cravings  of  his 


well-meaning  instructors  have  pleaded, 
in  jwtifloation  of  their  low  attainments.  Saint 
FuTe  exaltation  of  *  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
iag  to  aare  them  that  believe.*  *  It  was,*  says  a 
Ivtraed  divine,  '  a  mode  not  unusual  with  Saint 
Ptal,  to  call  a  thing,  not  by  a  term  descriptive 
of  ill  real  nature,  but  by  a  name  expresiiive  of 
the  opinion  formed  of  it  by  the  world,  and  of 
the  eflhela  produced  by  it* — In  calling  the  Gos. 
pal  finliahness,  therefore,  he  only  adopted  the 
Jnagoafe  of  the  Greeka,  its  Pagan  enemies.  It 
was  *the  natural  man,*  to  whom  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  were  fiwUfbneM.  The  ex^ 
VoblL 


pression,  therefore,  oflfers  no  apology  fbr  non- 
aense,  no  plea  fbr  ignorance.   However,  the  hn« 
mility  of  Paul  might  lead  him  to  depreciate  *  tho 
wisdom  of  his  own  words,*  he  has  lefl  us  tho 
means  of  knowing  that  they  were  of  the  verv 
first  excellence.     He  depreciate^  It  is  true,  ail- 
eloquence,  whether  true  or  false,  which  wa* 
I  adopted  as  a  substitute  *fbr  the  Cross  of  Christ.* 
He  would  indeed  reprobate  the  idea  of  loading 
a  discourse  with  ornaments,  which  might  draw 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  Saviour 
to  the  preacher,  which  by  its  splendour  might 
cast  into  shade  the  object  he  was  bound  to  re. 
veal ;  which  might  throw  into  the  back  ground 
that  Cross  which  should  ever  be  the  prominent 
figure.  But  though,  in  establishing  the  doctrino 
of  the  Cnws,  God  accomplished  a  promiee  of 
long  standing,  and  fVequent  icpotition  that  ho 
would  *  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  pru- 
dent,* yet  there  is  no  promise  that  ignorance  or 
folly  shall  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom ; 
the  promise  runs,  that  the  wisdom  from  abovo 
shall  supersede  the  pride  of  human  wisdom. 

One  of  the  fundamental  truths  which  the 
apoatle  labours  to  cstsblish,  is,  that  the  attain- 
ment of  Divine  knowledge,  progress  in  holiness^ 
conquest  over  sin,  with  all  other  spiritual  gains, 
are  only  to  be  cffbcted  by  the  power  of  the  Spu 
rit  of  God.  This  doctrine,  the  importance  of 
which  he  every  where  intimates,  he  more  expli. 
citly  teaches  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans. 
This  conviction,  which  he  felt  deeply,  he  paints 
forcibly. — Yet,  though  insisted  on  with  such 
frequency  and  emphasis,  many  receive  this  as 
a  speculative  dogma,  instead  of  a  highly  practi- 
cal truth.  Many  distrust  the  reality  of  this 
power,  or  if  they  allow  itataistencc,  they  disbe- 
lieve its  agency. 

This  tenet,  however,  so  slightly  regarded,  is 
in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  not  barely 
noticed  by  allusion,  but  ineessantlv  either  pe- 
remptorily  asserted,  or  constantly  assumed. 
Would  the  apostle  repeatedly  refer  us,  aa  the 
only  deliverer  from  sin,  to  an  ideal  person  \ 
Would  he  mock  us  by  a  bare  statement  of  such 
a  power,  and  an  unmeaning  promise  of  such  a 
deliverance,  without  directing  us  how  it  is  to 
be  obtained  ?  The  fervent  habitual  prayer  of 
faith  is  the  mean  suggested.  It  is  rational  to 
suppose  that  spiritual  aid  must  be  attained  by  a 
spiritual  act.  God  is  a  spirit.  Spirit  and  truth 
are  the  requisites  expected  in  his  worshippers^ — 
Though  this  doctrine  is  insisted  on  not  less  than 
twtlv€  timei  in  this  chapter  only,  there  is  not 
one  tenet  of  Christianity,  in  the  adoption  of 
which,  the  generality  are  more  reluctant. 

It  is  unreasonable  fbr  us  to  say,  we  disbelieve 
the  possibility  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, because  we  do  not  understand  when,  or  in 
what  manner  it  acts,  while  we  remain  in  such 
complete  ignorance  how  our  own  spirits  act 
within  ourselves.  It  is  proof  sufficient,  that  wc 
see  its  result,  that  we  perceive  the  effect  of  this 
mysterious  operation,  in  tho  actual  change  of 
the  human  heart — Our  sense  of  our  internal 
weakness,  must  convince  us,  that  it  is  not  effect  - 
ed  by  any  powor  of  our  own.  The  humble  can. 
not  but  feel  this  truth,  the  ingenuous  cannot  bu 
acknowledge  it    Lit  n  be  anortd^  that  Infi. 
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nite  Windom,  which  knowt  how  we  are  coniU- 
tuted,  and  what  are  our  wants,  knows  how  his 
own  Spirit  assists  those  who  earnestly  implore 
its  aid. 

Saint  Paul  powerfully  inculcates  that  new 
and  spiritual  worship  which  was  so  condescend- 
ingly and  beautifully  taug^ht  by  the  Divine 
Teacher,  at  the  well  of  Sycliar,  when  he  declared 
that  the  splendours  of  the  Temple  worship, 
hitherto  fwrformed  exclusively  in  one  distin- 
guished place,  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
cumbrous  ceremonies  and  fatiguing  forms  of 
the  Jewish  ritiul  set  aside,  to  make  way  for  a 
purer  mode  of  adoration ;  when  the  contrite 
heart  was  to  supersede  the  costly  sacrifice,  and 
God  should  be  worshipped  in  a  way  more  suited 
to  his  spiritual  nature.  * 

Yet,  even  here,  the  wise  moderation  of  Paul 
is  visible.  He  did  not  manifest  his  dislike  of 
one  extreme  point  by  flying  to  the  antipodes  of 
opposition :  when  ostentatious  rites  were  pro< 
nounced  to  be  no  longer  necessary,  he  did  not 
adopt,  like  some  other  reformers,  the  contrary 
excess  of  irregularity  and  confusion.  While  the 
internal  principle  was  the  great  conccro,  the 
outward  appendage  must  be  decorous.  To  keep 
the  exteiior  *  decent'  and  *  orderly,'  was  emble- 
xnatical  of  the  purity  and  regularity  within  ! 

While  Paul's  severe  reproof  of  the  confusion 
and  irregularities,  which  disgraced  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  proves  him  to  be  a  decided  enemy 
to  the  distempers  of  spiritual  vanity  and  enthu- 
siasm; he  does  not,  like  a  worldly  reprover, 
seize  the  occasion  given  by  their  imprudence  to 
treat  with  levity  the  power  of  ri)li|riori  itbclf;  he 
does  not  lay  hold  on  the  error  ho  condemns  for 
a  pietence  to  deride  true  zeal,  and  to  render  ri- 
diculous the  gii\D  which  hsd  been  indecently 
abused.    On  the  contrary,  he  ub8crvc^  how  im- 

groperly  these  gifls  and  supernatural  [towers 
ad  been  used  by  some  on  whom  tlicy  wore  con- 
ferred ;  who,  he  luincnts,  were  more  anxious  to 
eclipse  each  other  in  these  showy  distinctions, 
than  to  convert  them  to  the  purposes  of  practi- 
cal use  and  excellence ;  advises,  that  *  spiritual 
gifts'  may  be  directed  to  their  true  end  ;  '  that 
he  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church  ;' 
gently  reminds  the  offenders  tliat  they  them- 
selves were  nothing  more  than  vehicles  and  or- 
gans of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  While  he 
insinuates  that,  were  these  miraculous  |iowers 
their  sole  distinction,  it  might  be  doubtful  by 
what  specific  mark  to  recognize  in  them  the  ge- 
nuine Christian ;  he  removes  the  ditBculty,  by 
showing  them  there  teas  a  more  excellent  tcay, 
by  which  they  might  mojtt  indisputably  make 
out  their  title.  This  *  wa^,'  which  is  now  as  it 
was  then,  the  discriminating  characteristic  of 
^he  true  believer,  is  Charity ;  all  the  properties 
of  which  he  describes,  not  for  their  instructions 
only,  but  for  ours  also. 

if  the  aitostic  has  here,  on  the  one  hand,  fur- 
nished no  example  or  apology  for  enthusiasm 
and  eccentricity ;  if  the  solidity  of  his  piety,  and 
the  sobriety  of  his  mind,  arc  uniformly  opixraed 
to  the  unprofitable  fervours  of  fanaticitim,  both 
in  doctrine  and  conduct,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
.!iis  hfe  and  writings  are  quite  as  little  favour  a- 

*  Gospel  of  Bt.  John,  chap,  iv 


ble  to  a  more  fbrmidaUiB,  Iwfiait  a  hm  wm-  I J 
pected  and  more  common  evil^ — ^n  meaa  iadif  k 
ference.  Coldness  and  inefficiency,  indeed,  ir,  f 
in  the  estimation  of  KMne  peraoos,  reputable, « 
at  least  safe  qualities,  and  often  obtain  the  bo. 
nourable  name  of  Prudence  ;  but  to  Saint  Pial 
it  was  not  enough  that  nothing  wrong  vasAtii; 
he  considered  it  reproach  sufficient  that  noduBg 
was  done. 

He  Bometimet  intrenches  himself  in  tka  ho> 
nest  severity  which  his  integrity  compels  !■■ 
to  exercise  against  the  oppoaers  of  Yiul  Quit 
tianity,  by  Mlducing  some  pointed  oeiMn 
against  tliem  from  men  of  their  own  party « 
country.  For  instance,  when  he  condenai,! 
his  letter  to  their  new  bishop,  Titus,  the  Ion 
rious,  avaricious,  and  slothful  Cretans,  he  ok. 
roborates  the  truth  of  his  testimcmj  by  thei^ 
thority  of  one  of  their  own  poets,  or  prnpfcifc 
These  slow  sensualists,  these  indulgers  of  » 
petite,  these  masters  of  ceremonies,  ne  noto^ 
stigmatizes  himself,  but  adds  to  bis  pagan  f» 
tation,'*  This  witness  is  true.*  And  it  najW 
adduced  as  a  striking  instance  of  his  diKn» 
nating  mode  of  church  government,  that  Iks 
wise  ecclesiastical  ruler,  who  had  befbre  ezhon> 
ed  Timothy,  the  bishop  of  another  Chureh,  h 
'be  gentle  unto  all  men,  meekly  instmctii| 
those  who  oppose  themselves,*  now  directs  Titai 
to  '  rebuke  sharply'  these  temporizing  teaehm, 
and  unholy  livers. 

He  saw  that  #  grave  and  sedate  indcdencc^ia. 
vesting  itself  with  the  respectable  attribotsof 
moderation,  eats  out  tlie  yerj  hearths  oors  «f 
piety.  He  knew  that  these  somnolent  chanfr 
ters  communicate  the  repose  which  they  enjoy ; 
that  tliey  excite  no  alarm,  because  ibey  M 
none.  Their  tale  of  observances  is  rego/arly 
brought  in;  their  list  of  forma  is  oompletely 
made  out.  Forms,  it  is  true,  are  valuable  Uungi, 
when  they  are  *  us<.*d  as  a  dead  hedge  to  secure 
the'quick;'  but  here  the  observances  are  rcslad 
in ;  here  the  forms  are  the  whole  of  the  fsaoe. 
The  dead  fence  is  not  considered  as  a  protediMi; 
but  a  substitute.  The  teacher  and  the  taught, 
neither  disturbing  nor  disturbed,  but  eoolhing 
and  Bootlied,  reciprocate  civilities,  exchann 
commendations.  If  little  good  is  done,  it  is  well; 
if  no  offence  is  given,  it  is  better ;  if  no  super* 
fluity  of  zeal  be  imputed,  it  is  best  of  alL  The 
Apostle  felt  what  the  Prophet  expressed, — *  My 
people  love  to  have  it  so.' 

Perhaps  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  dotiei 
of  a  Christian  minister,  to  which  there  i»  also 
a  reference  in  this  chapter,  was  never  compress- 
ed into  so  small  a  compass  as  in  his  charge  to 
his  beloved  Titus  ;* — *  In  all  things  showing 
thyself  a  pattern  qf  good  worh.  In  doetrint 
showinfjr  nncorruptnetBy  gravity,  sincerily,  nmnd 
speech.''  We  see  here,  in  a  few  significant  wordi, 
a  rule  of  conduct  and  of  instruction  which  i« 
susceptible  of  the  widest  expansion.  The  moet 
elaborate  paraphrase  will  add.little  to  the  sub- 
stantial worth  of  this  brief  monition.  Every 
instructor  must  furnish  his  own  practical  ooni- 
mcntary  by  transferring  into  his  life  the  pattern^ 
and  into  his  preaching  the  precept  He  adds, 
the  sure  effect  of  a  life  and  doctrine  eo  correct 

•  Titos,  eh  u. 
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iH  Im  to  rilenoe  ealumn/ ;  the  \idwtmry  of 
difioii  will  be  aihamed  of  hie  enmity  when  he 
Ms  th%  parity  of  its  profeHor  defeat  all  attempts 
»  duerodit  him. 

It  is  ■  truth,  Yerified  in  every  age  of  the 
bvrch,  that  the  doctrines  which  Paul  preached, 
kttod  in  direct  opposition  to  the  natural  dispo- 
tttona  of  roan ;  they  militated  against  his  cor- 
upt  Affections ;  they  tended  to  subdue  what  had 
Mn  hitberto  invincible, — the  stubborn  human 
tin  ;  to  plant  self-denial  where  self-love  had  be- 
bt«  overran  the  ground.  To  convince  of  sin, 
o  pQUit  Id  the  Saviour,  to  perfect  holiness,  yet 
o  azelode  boasting,  are  the  ap08tle*s  invariable 
Macte.  These  topics  he  urges  by  every  power 
iTkrgaiiient,  by  every  charm  of  persuasion ;  by 
9mrj  iDJonction  to  the  preacher,  by  every  mo- 
tive to  the  hearer ;  but  these  injunctions,  neither 
■fjfameat,  persuasion,  nor  motive,  can  ever  ren- 
Iw  eofaf iag.— -Man  loves  to  have  his  corrup- 
Bmm  eoolhed;  it  is  the  object  of  the  spostle  to 
Haibetthem:  m\n  would  have  his  errors  in- 
Mged ;  it  is  the  object  of  the  religion  which 
VmI  preached,  to  eradicate  them. 

Of  the  dislike  excited  against  the  loyal  am- 
liliiluis  of  the  Gospel,  by  those  who  live  in  op- 
pnidon  to  its  doctrines,  our  common  experience 
■luialiiis  us  with  no  unapt  emblem.  When  we 
•  piece  of  unwelconfe  news  to  report,  we 
the  hearer  by  a  sootliing  introduction ; 
M  braak  bis  fall  by  some  soflening  circum- 
fliBeee ;  we  invent  some  conciliatory  preamble : 
km  fiileiw ;  he  distrusts — but  we  arrive  at  the 
painfU  troth ;— >the  secret  is  out,  the  prepare- 
tioa  ia  absorbed  in  the  reality,  the  evil  remains 
in  Jle  fbU  force ;  nothing  but  the  painful  fact  is 
I.  heerd,  or  felt 

*Th7  news  bath  msde  tbee  a  moit  ugly  msn.* 

The  apostle  knew  that  it  would  afford  little 
Ibrt  to  the  humble  Christian  to  talk  of  the 
of  God  in  the  abstract,  and  Uie  fbrgive- 
of  sins  in  vague  and  general  terms.  He 
ledea  the  believer  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
■ndenee  i>f  his  own  interest  in  this  great  salva- 
The  fountain  of  forgiveness  may  flow. 
If  the  current  reach  not  to  us,  if  we  have  no 
interest  in  the  offered  redemption,  if 
we  do  not  individually  seek  communion  with  the 
Father  of  spirits,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  not 
be  onr  Saviour.  But  that  he  might  not  give  false 
comfort,  Paul,  when  he  wishes  *  peace*  wishes 
*fTBoe*  also ;  this  last  he  always  places  first  in 
Older,  knowing  that,  before  the  peace  can  be 
iolid,  it  must  have  grace  tor  its  precursor.  The 
eheracter  of  the  peace  which  he  recommends 
as  of  the  highest  order  of  blessings.  The  peace 
which  nations  make  with  each  other  frequently 
iBolndes  no  more  than  that  they  will  do  each 
o^r  no  evil ;  but '  the  peace  of  God,'  insures  to 
Bi  all  that  is  good,  by  keeping  our  hearts  and 
■inds  in  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ! 

In  regard  to  Saint  PauPs  eccesiastical  polity, 
we  are  aware  that  some  persons,  with  a  view 
to  lower  the  general  usefulness  of  his  Epistles, 
ohjectv  that  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the 
atcond  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle  has  liniit- 
ed  hie  instructions  to  asagea  which  rabte  only 
-lo  the  pecnliar  ooncerna  ofa  particnlir  church  or 


individual  person,  and  that  they  might  have 
been  spared  in  a  work  meant  for  general  edifi- 
cation. 

But  these  are  not,  as  so^e  insist,  mere  local 
controversies,  obsolete  disputes,  with  which  we 
have  no  concern.  Societies,  as  w^U  as  the  in- 
dividuals of  whom  thoy  sre  composed,  are  much 
the  same  in  all  periods,  and  though  the  conten- 
tions of  the  churches  which  he  addressed  might 
differ  something  in  matter,  and  much  in  form 
and  ceremony,  from  those  of  modern  date  yet 
the  spirit  of  division,  of  animosity,  of  error,  of 
opposition,  with  which  all  churches  are  more  or 
less  infected,  will  have  such  a  common  resem- 
blance in  all  ages,  as  may  make  us  submit  to 
take  a  hint  or  a  caution  even  from  topics  which 
may  seem  .foreign  to  our  concerns ;  and  it  adds 
to  the  value  of  Saint  Paul's  expostulation,  that 
they  may  be  made  in  some  degree  applicable  to 
other  cases. — His  directions  are  minute,  as  well 
as  genersl,  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  any  of  the  in- 
cidents of  life,  or  the  exigencies  of  society,  to- 
tally unprovided  for. 

There  are,  it  is  obvious,  certain  things  which 
refor  to  particular  usages  of  the  general  church 
at  its  first  institution,  which  no  longer  exist 
There  are  frequent  references  to  the  extraordi- 
nary gifls  of'the  Spirit,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  though  they  have  now  ceased,  are  of 
great  importance,  as  connected  with  its  history, 
and  SLSsisting  in  its  first  formation ;  and  the  wri- 
ter who  had  neglected  to  have  recorded  them 
would  have  been  blameable,  and  the  Epistles 
which  had  not  alluded  to  them  would  have  been 
imperfect. 

While  the  apostle  made  ample  provisions,  such 
as  the  existing  case  required,  or  rather  permit- 
tad,  he  did  not  absolutely  legislate,  as  to  oxter- 
nal  things,  for  any  church,  wisely  leaving  Chris- 
tianity at  liberty  to  incorporate  herself  with  the 
laws  of  any  country  into  which  she  might  be 
introduced  ;  and  while  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
religion  were  precise,  distinct,  and  definite,  its 
ecclesiastical  chsracter  was  of  tliat  generaliied 
nature  which  would  allow  it  to  mix  with  any 
form  of  national  government.  This  was  a  likely 
means  both  to  promote  its  extension,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  imbibing  a  political  temper,  or  a 
spirit  of  interference  with  the  secular  concerns 
of  any  country. 

The  wonder  is,  that  the  work  is  so  little  local, 
that  it  savours  so  little  of  Antioch  or  Jerusalem, 
of  Philippi  or  Corinth  ;  but  that  almost  all  is  of 
such  general  application :  relative  circumstances 
did  indeed  operate,  but  tlicy  always  operated 
subordiuately. — The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
is  not  marked  with  one  local  peculiarity.  There 
is  not  a  single  deduction  to  be  made  from  the 
universal  applicablcness  of  tliis  elegant  and 
powerful  epitome  of  the  Gospel. 

Saint  Paul  belongs  not  particularly  to  tlie 
period  in  which  he  lived,  but  is  equally  the  pro- 
perty of  each  successive  race  of  beings.  Time 
does  not  diminish  their  interest  in  him.  He  is 
as  fresh  to  every  century  as  to  his  own ;  and  the 
truths  he  preaches  will  be  as  intimately  con- 
nected  with  that  age  which  shall  precede  the 
dissolution  of  the  world,  as  that  in  which  he 
wrote.  The  sympathies  of  the  real  believer  will 
always  be  equally  awakened  by  doctrines  which 
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will  equally  apply  to  their  oonscieDcet,  by  prio- 
ciples  which  will  always  have  a  reference  to 
their  practice,  by  promises  which  will  always 
carry  consolation  to  tiieir  hearts.  By  the  Chris- 
tiana of  all  countries  Paul  will  bo  considered  as 
a  cosmopolitQ,  and  by  those  of  all  ages  as  a  con- 
temporary. Even  when  he  addresses  indivi* 
duals,  his  point  of  view  is  mankind.  He  looked 
to  the  world  aa  his  scene,  and  to  collective  man 
as  the  actor. 


CHAP.  X. 
7^  Style  and  Genius  ofSaini  Paul. 

Though  Saint  Paul  frequently  alludes  to  the 
variety  of  his  sufTerings,  yet  he  never  dwells 
upon  them.  Ho  does  not  take  advantage  of  the 
liberty  so  allowable  in  friendly  letters— that  of 
endeavouring  to  excite  compassion  by  those 
minute  details  of  distress,  of  which,  but  for  their 
relation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  should 
have  been  mainly  ignorant 

How  would  any  other  writer  th^  the  Apostle 
have  interwoven  a  full  statement  of  his  trials 
with  his  instructions,  and  how  would  he  have 
indulged  an  egotism,  not  only  so  natural  and  so 
pardonable,  but  which  has  been  so  acceptable  in 
those  good  men  who  have  given  us  histories  of 
.  their  own  life  and  times.  That  intermixture, 
however,  which  excites  so  lively  an  interest,  and 
is  so  proper  in  Clarendon  and  Baxter,  would 
have  been  misplaced  here.  It  would  have  served 
to  gratify  curiosity,  but  might  not  seem  to  com- 
port with  the  grave  plan  ot  instruction  adopted 
hj  the  aposllo ;  whilst  it  comes  with  admira- 
ble grace  from  Saint  Luke,  his  companion  in 
travel. 

Saint  PanVs  manner  of  writing  will  be  found 
in  every  way  worthy  of  tlie  greatness  of  his 
subject.  HiH  powerful  and  di\'ersified  character 
of  mind  seems  to  have  combined  the  separate 
excellences  of  all  the  other  sacred  authors — tho 
lol\inc99  of  Isaiah,  the  devotion  of  David,  the 
pathos  of  Jeremiah,  the  vehemence  of  Ezekiel, 
the  didactic  gravity  of  Moses,  the  elevated  mo- 
rality and  practical  good  sense,  though  some- 
what highly  coloured,  of  Saint  James  ;  the  sub- 
lime conccptionfl  and  deep  views  of  Saint  John, 
the  noble  energies  and  burning  zeal  of  St  Peter. 
To  all  these  he  added  his  own  strong  argumen- 
tative powers,  depth  of  thought  and  intensity  of 
fcelinir.  In  every  single  department  he  was 
eminently  giflcd;  so  that  what  Livy  said  of 
Cato  might  with  far  greater  truth  have  been 
asserted  of  Paul, — that  you  would  think  him 
born  for  tJio  single  thing  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. 

We  have  observed  in  an  early  chapter,  that  in 
the  Kvangolistd  tbe  naked  majostty  of  truth  re- 
fused to  owe  any  thing  to  the  artificed  of  coin- 
|io8ititm.  In  Paul*ti  Epistles  a  due,  though  less 
strict  degree  of  simplicity  is  observed ;  ditfer- 
iiig  in  style  from  the  other  as  the  comment 
from  the  text,  a  letter  from  a  history ;  taking 
the  same  ground  as  to  doctrine,  devotion,  and 
dutir,  jet  brtnching  out  into  a  wider  range, 


brcakinpi  th«  subject  into  more  parts,  andgivhig 
results  instead  of  facts. 

Though  mora  at  liberty,  Paul  makes  a  sober 
use  of  his  privilege ;  though  never  ambitioui  of 
ornament,  his  style  U  as  much  varied  as  his  mb. 
jecl,  and  always  adapted  to  it.  He  is  by  tomivc 
hement  and  tender,  and  sometimes  both  at  wee; 
impassioned,  and  didactic ;  now  pursoiof  lui 
point  with  a  logical  exactness,  now  disdaiaing 
the  rules,  of  which  he  was  a  master ;  oftsa  nak 
ing  his  noble  neglect  more  Impressive  than  the 
most  correct  arrangement,  his  irregularity  wan 
touching  Uian  the  moat  lucid  order.  Hs  ii 
often  abrupt,  and  sometimes  obscure :  bb  li^ 
soning,  though  generally  clear,  is,  as  tbe  bert 
critics  allow,  sometimes  involved,  perhaps  owi^ 
to  the  suddenness  of  his  transitions,  the  rapidi^ 
of  his  ideas,  the  sensibility  of  his  souL 

But  oomplicated  as  his  meaning  mayooat 
sionally  appear,  all  his  complications  are  ease, 
ble  of  being  analyzed  into  principles ;  so  tut 
from  his  most  intricate  trains  of  reasoning,  lb 
most  unlearned  reader  may  select  an  nnooomeu 
ed  maxim  of  wisdom,  a  position  of  piety,  m 
aphorism  of  virtue,  easy  from  its  brevity,  iaid- 
ligible  from  its  clearness,  and  TaiiiaUe  fhrnib 
weight 

An  apparent,  though  not  nnpleasing ,  diseoft. 
nection  in  his  sentcnees  is  sometimes  fbond  to 
arise  from  the  absence  of  the  conjunctive  psiti 
of  speech.  He  is  so  affluent  in  ideas,  tbe  imagii 
which  crowd  in  upon  him  are  so  thiok-sel ;  uet 
he  oould  not  stop  their  course  while  he  nii|fct 
tie  them  together.  This  absence  of  the  eea- 
nccting  links,  which  in  a  meaner  writer  mifk 
have  induced  a  want  of  perspicuity,  adds  energy 
and  force  to  tlie  expression  of  so  spirited  and 
clear-sighted  a  writer  as  our  apostle.  In  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  second  of  Corinthians,  there 
are  six  consecutive  verses  without  one  conjone. 
tion.  Such  a  particle  would  have  enfeebled  the 
spirit,  witliout  clearing  the  sense.  The  variety 
which  these  verses,  all  making  up  bat  one  period, 
exhibit,  the  mass  of  thought,  tbe  divernty  of 
object,  the  impetuosity  of  march,  make  it  im- 
possible to  read  them  without  catching  sooe- 
thing  of  the  fervour  with  which  they  are  written. 
They  seem  to  set  the  piilse  in  motion  with  i 
corresponding  quickness ;  and  without  amplifi* 
cation  seem  to  expand  the  mind  of  the  reader 
into  all  tho  immensity  of  space  and  time. 

Nothing  is  diflfused  into  weakness.  If  bb 
conciseness  may  be  thought,  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances, to  take  something  from  his  cJearnesi, 
it  is  more  than  made  up  in  force.  Condensed 
as  his  thoughts  are,  the  inexhaustible  inBtrae> 
tiona  that  may  be  deduced  from  them,  prove  at 
what  expansion  they  are  susoeptible.  His  ooa- 
prcHsion  has  an  energy,  his  imagery  a  apirit,  bii 
dietion  an  impetuosity,  which  art  would  in  vaia 
labour  to  mend.  His  straight- forward  team 
makes  his  way  to  the  heart  more  sorely  than 
thcir.s,  who  go  out  of  their  road  for  ornaoieaL 
He  never  interrupts  the  race  to  pick  up  the 
golden  bait. 

Our  opostlo,  when  he  has  not  leisnre  lor  re* 
flection  himself^  almost  by  imperceptible  me- 
thods invites  his  reader  to  reflect.  When  ha 
appears  only  to  skim  a  subject,  ha  will  sot gest 
ample  food  ibr  long-d«reUiBf  nwdiutioo.  Ei«r| 
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•Btanoe  u  pra^naiit  with  thought,  ia  abandant 
B  instraelion.  WitneN  the  many  tbousandt 
f  ■erinona  which  have  sprung  from  these  oom- 
watjvelj  few,  but  moet  prolific  aeedi.  Thus, 
r  ha  doee  not  Tiiibl/  purtue  the  march  of  elo- 
oenoa  by  the  critic*!  path,  he  neter  fails  to  at- 
lin  it«  noblest  ends.  He  is  full  without  diffuse- 
BM,  copious  without  redundance.  His  eloquence 
mot  ■  smooth  and  flowing  oil,  which  lubricates 
m  sarfaoe,  but  a  sharp  instrument  which  mikes 
doep  incision.  It  penetrates  to  the  dissection 
'  the  inmost  soul,  *  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
•  aool  and  spirit,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the 
oughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart* 
The  numerous  and  long  digressions  often 
■ad,  and  sometimes  complained  of^  in  this 
itBft  writer,  never  make  him  Iom  sight  of  the 
lint  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  the  mark  to 
hich  Im  is  tending.  From  his  most  discursive 
ghts  be  never  faUs  to  bring  home  some  added 
rength  to  the  truth  with  which  he  begins ;  and 
hm  be  u  longest  on  the  wing,  or  loftiest  in 

■  ascent,  ho  comes  back  to  his  subject  enrich- 
f  vHh  additional  matter,  and  animated  with 
idoabled  Vigour.  This  is  particularly  ezom- 
Bftad  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Ephesians,  of 
■hich  the  whole  is  one  entire  parenthesis,  emi- 
Mlly  abounding  in  effusions  of  humility,  holi- 
fH,  and  love,  and  in  the  rich  display  of  the 
Stdeemer'fl  grace. 

In  the  prosecution  of  any  disoourse,  though 
lira  may  appear  little  method,  he  has  frequent- 
r,  betldas  the  topic  immediately  in  hand,  some 
oint  to  bring  forward,  not  directly,  but  in  an 
widenlal,  yet  most  impressive  manner.  At  the 
Muneot  when  he  seems  to  wander  from  the  di- 
wl  line  of  his  pursuit,  the  object  which  bo  still 
n  had  in  his  own  view,  unexpectedly  starts  up 
ifbiw  thatof  his  hearer.  In  the  recapitulation  of 
le  events  of  his  life  before  Festud  and  AgHppa, 
hen  nothing  of  doctrine  appesrs  to  be  on  his 
Ind ;  lie  suddenly  breaks  out,  *  Why  should  it 
r  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God 
nnhl  raise  the  dead  7'  He  then  resumes  his 
imtive  as  rapidly  as  he  had  flown  off  from  it ; 
It  retoms  to  his  doctrine  at  the  close,  with  the 
IdUional  circumstance,  that  'Chript  was  the 
m  that  should  rise  from  the  dead;* — as  if, 
Iflag  before  put  the  question  in  the  abstract, 

■  had  been  since  paving  the  way  for  the  esta- 
lUhment  of  the  fact 

Saint  Paul  is  happy  in  a  mode  of  brief  allu- 
on,  and  in  the  art  of  awakening  recollection  by 
iota.  It  is  observable  often,  how  little  time  he 
ales  in  narrative,  and  how  much  matter  he 
fea  into  a  few  words ;  *  Ye,  brethren,  have 
iflbred  the  like  things  of  your  own  countrymen, 
ma  ae  they  have  of  the  Jews ;  who  both  killed 
n  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own  prophets,  and  have 
Rwcuted  us ;  and  they  please  not  Goii,  and  are 
mtrary  to  all  men, — forbidding  us  to  speak  to 
w  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved ;  to  All  up 
wir  ains  always— for  the  wrath  is  come  upon 
Win  to  the  utmost*  What  a  quantity  of  his- 
trr  does  this  sketch  present !  What  a  picture 
ruieir  character,  their  crimes,  and  their  punish- 


Nor  doea  this  brerity  often  trench  on  his  ex- 
Scitneaa.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  Thes- 
ikniansa  fVom  the  foortaenth  to  the  twentieth 


verse,  there  are  no  ft  war  than  seventeen  Amda- 
mental,  moral,  and  religions  monitiooa,  con- 
prising  almost  all  the  duties  of  a  Chrbtian  life 
in  the  space  of  a  few  lines.  The  selection  of  his 
words  is  as  apt,  as  his  ooumeration  of  duties  is 
jusL  He  beteeehea  his  converts  *  to  know  them 
that  arc  over  them,  and  very  highly  to  esteem 
them  in  love  for  their  works*  sake  ;*  while  to 
tlie  performance  of  every  personal,  social,  and 
religious  duty,  he  exhorta  them. 

The  correctness  of  his  judgment  appears  still 
more  visibly  in  the  aptness  and  propriety  of  all 
his  allusions,  metaphors,  and  figures.  In  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  illustrates  and  en- 
forces the  new  doctrine  by  reasonings  drawn 
from  a  reference  to  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
economy  of  the  now  obsolete  dispensation ;  send- 
ing them  back  to  the  records  of  their  early 
Scriptures.  Again,  he  doea  not  talk  of  the  Isth- 
mian games  to  the  Romans,  nor  to  the  Greeks 
of  Adoption.  The  Utter  term  he  •judiciously 
uses  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  it  was  familiar, 
and  explains,  by  the  use  of  it,  the  doctrines  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  their  redemption,  their  adop- 
tion as  his  children,  and  their  *  inheritance  with 
the  saints  in  light ;'  on  the  other  band,  the  illus- 
tration borrovrod  from  the  rigorous  abstinence 
which  was  practised  by  the  competitors  in  the 
Grecian  games;  to  fit  them  for  athletic  exer- 
cises, would  convey  to  the  most  illiterate  inha- 
bitant of  Achaia,  a  lively  idea  of  the  subjugation 
of  appetite  required  in  the  Christian  com^tant 
The  close  of  this  last  mentioned  analogy  by  the 
spofftle,  opens  a  large  field  for  instruction,  by  a 
brief  but  beautiful  comparison,  between  the  va- 
lue and  duration  of  the  fading  garland  worn  by 
the  victorioua  Greek,  with  the  incorruptible  crown 
of  the  Christian  conqueror. 

But  whether  it  be  a  metaphor  or  illustration, 
or  allusion,  ho  seldom  fails  to  draw  from  it  some 
practical  mference  for  his  own  humiliation.  In 
the  present  case  he  winds  up  the  subject  with  a 
salutary  foar,  in  which  all  whp  are  engaged  in 
the  religious  instruction  of  others  are  deeply  in- 
terested. So  for  is  he  from  self-confidence  ot 
self-satisfaction,  because  he  lives  in  the  constant 
habit  of  improving  others,  that  he  adduces  the 
very  practice  of  this  duty  as  a  ground  of  caution 
to  himself.  He  appropriates  to  himself  a  gene- 
ral possibility,  *  lest  that  by  any  means  when  I 
have  preached  to  others,  I  myaelf  should  be  a 
castaway.* 

Another  metaphor,  to  whioh  for  its  peculiarity 
we  cannot  help  making  a  distinct  reference,  oe- 
curs  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  first  of  Co- 
rinthians. The  figure  with  which  he  there  in- 
structs the  Church  of  Corinth  in  the  ruiture,  use, 
and  variety  of  spiritual  gifts,  whilst  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  this  celebrated  apologue 
with  which  Monenius  Agrippa  appeased  the  tu- 
mult of  the  Roman  populace  in  the  infoncy  of 
the  Consular  government,  is  still  much  superior 
to  it  Saint  Paul  reproves  their  dissentions  in  s 
long  chain  of  argument,  where  he  illustrates  the 
wiiKtom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  distribution  of 
gifls,  by  a  similitude  taken  from  the  component 
parts  of  the  human  body ;  which,  though  distinct 
and  various,  make  up  bv  union  one  harmonious 
whole.  He  explains  their  inoorporation  into 
Ohriat  by  tbe  interest  whioh  the  body  has  in  Ibe 
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Mveral  members,  each  of  which  b?  ito  specific 
office  contribotcs  to  the  general  H^^'  He  proyes 
the  excellence  of  the  dispensation  to  consist  in 
that  very  variety  which  had  produced  the  con. 
tention  ;  and  shows  that,  had  tlie  same  powers 
been  given  to  all,  the  union  would  have  been 
broken  as  each  portion  would  have  been  useless 
in  a  state  of  detachment  from  the  rest,  which 
now  contributed  to  the  general  organization  of 
the  human  frame. 

As  an  orator,  Paul  nnqnestionably  stands  in 
the  foremost  rank.  When  the  renowned  Atheni. 
an  so  *  wielded  the  fierce  democracy,*  as  to  an i. 
mate  with  one  common  sentiment  the  whole 
assembly  against  Philip;  when  his  great  rival 
stirred  op  the  Roman  senate  against  their  op- 
pressors, and  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence 
made  Qitalino  contemptible,  and  Anthony  de- 
testable ;  they  had  every  thing  in  their  favour. 
Their  character  was  established  :  each  held  a 
distinguished  office  in  the  state.  They  stood  on 
the  vantage-ground  of  the  highest  rank  and  re- 
putation. When  they  spoke,  admiration  stood 
waiting  to  applaud.  Their  characters  com- 
manded attention.  Their  subject  ensured  ap- 
probation.  E!ach,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  ad. 
dressing  his  own  friends,  his  own  countrymen 
— men  of  the  same  religious  and  political  habits 
with  themselves.  Before  they  started,  they  had 
already  prc-occupied  half  the  road  to  success 
and  glory. 

Now  turn  to  Paul ! — A  stranger,  poor,  perse- 
euted,  unprotected,  unsupported — despised  bc- 
fbre-hand,  whether  he  wore  considered  as  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian  ;  solitary,  defenceless,  degraded 
even  to  chains — ^yet  did  ho  make  the  prejudiced 
king  vacillate  in  his  opinion,  the  unjust  judge 
tremble  on  his  seaL  The  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles  owed  none  of  his  success  to  an  appeal  to 
the  corrupt  pauions  of  his  audience.  Demos- 
thoncs  and  Cicero,  it  must  be  confessed^  by  their 
ar^imcnts  and  their  eloquence,  but  not  a  little 
also  by  their  railing  and  invective,  kindled  strong 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  their  respective  audi- 
ences. Now  UieAc  vitufierations,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, were  applied  toother  persons,  not  to 
the  hearers, — and  men  find  a  wonderful  facility 
in  admirin^r  gatiro  not  directed  at  themselves. 
But  in  the  caoe  of  Saint  Paul,  the  very  |>er8ons 
addressed  were  at  once  the  accused  and  the 
judged.  The  auditors  were  to  apply  the  search- 
ing truths  to  their  own  hearts;  to  look  inward 
on  the  mortifying  spectacle  of  their  own  errors 
and  vices  :  so  that  the  apostle  had  the  feelings 
Af  the  hearers  completely  against  him,  whilst  the 
Pagan  orator  had  those  of  his  audience  already 
on  his  side. 

To  crown  all.  Saint  Paul  has  nobly  cxempli- 
^d  the  rule  of  Quinctilian.  He  owed  the  best 
part  of  his  oratory  to  his  beinsr  a  *  good  man,' 
as  well  as  a  good  speaker.  *  Otherwise,*  says 
tliat  great  critic,  '  though  the  orator  may  amuse 
the  imagfination,  he  will  never  reach  the  heart.* 
Conviction  was  the  soul  of  his  eloquence.  He 
has  no  hesitation  in  his  religious  discussions. 
Whenever  he  summoned  the  attributes  of  his 
mind  to  council,  decision  always  presided.  His 
doctrines  had  a  fixed  system.  There  was  no- 
thing conjectural  in  his  scheme.  His  mind  was 
never  erntic  for  want  of  a  centre.    *Jesas 


Christ,  the  saoo  yesterday,  to^y,  ■» 
with  whom  is  no  variableneM,  neitlM 
of  turning,*  is  the  aon  of  bia  eyaleiii, 
this  centre  every  doctrine  iasuDg  froi 
every  grace  beaming  in  his  aool,  moe 
niously.  Whilst  be  did  not,  like  tb 
philosophy,  invert  order,  by  makinf 
day  dependent  on  the  leaner  fires,  wh 
him  whstever  light  and  heat  thej  p 
did  not  shrink,  like  the  restorer  oif  i 
micaPtruth,  from  the  meet  decisive  sn 
avowal  of  his  opinions.  It  is  earioue 
that  both  these  persons  shared  a  sii 
The  astronomer  was  rewarded  ftr 
verics  with  being  thrown  into  prison  b 
of  Rome ;  for  Qie  diffusion  of  nooral 
apostle  was  thrown  into  prison  by  ■ 
of  Rome.  But  mark,  in  the  eeqnel,  tli 
mfluence  cf  revealed  truth  over  the  c 
that  of  the  clearest  and  best  founded  i 
of  hnnian  reason.  The  philosopher  v 
lute;  the  apostle  persevered.  Coper 
canted  what  he  knew  to  be  tmth,  an 
free ;  Paul  disdained  liberty  opon  each 
was  put  to  death. 

This  resolute  avowal,  this  predomi 
viction  of  the  sublimest  of  truths,  ena 
Paul  to  throw  into  his  eloquence  a  be 
life  unknown  to  other  orators ;  *  as  •  d 
he  spoke  to  dying  men  ;*  and  pleaded  1 
ings  of  immortal  beings  for  the  life  oft 
Others  have  selected  noble  objects,  ol 
worthy  their  genius  and  their  zeal,— ti 
their  country,  liberty,  and  life.  Paul 
the  same  topics,  but  how  ennobled  hk 
ture !  He  taught  his  hearera  '  to  deeir 
country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.*  H^shv 
*  the  liberty  whe'rewitli  Christ  had  d 
free.*     He  pointed  them  to  *  life  everk 

In  the  various  counsels  or  reprooft 
upon  these  divine  doctrines,  can  we  be 
at  the  frequent  interruption  of  sn  ejaei 
an  apostrophe  which  he  seems  wholly 
repress  ?  Often  do  we  participate  thosi 
which,  as  it  were,  break  in  upon  his 
diied  moments,  and  impel  him  to  mai 
name,  which  is  above  every  name,  wil 
tion  of  glory,  and  honour  and  praise,  an 
adoration  :  With  a  kindred  joy  and  ele 
soul,  we  seem  to  make  even  the  mm 
wrought  devotional  and  practical  effnsi 
great  a  writer  our  own  :  and  so  far  fK> 
condemning  what  wc  almost  believe  e 
we  realize  something  of  the  observatio 
finest  critic  of  antiquity,  *  that  when  t' 
is  raised  by  the  truo  sublime,  it  rejoi 
glories  as  if  itself  had  produced  what 
m  uch  delight  in  contemplating.*  *  No  re 
tian  can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  1 
the  Ephesians,  without  being  imprei 
roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trun 

David,  between  whose  temper  and  ge 
those  of  Saint  Paul,  there  seems  to  hai 
grreat  resemblance,  fVequently  manifests 
inextinguishable  energy  of  soul.  His  h 
that  of  the  Ajwatle,  is  hot  within  him  ; 
burns  while  he  is  musing.  Many  of  tb 
under  such  an  influenoe  beoomeooly  oi 

•  MaekDiffhtl  PisAee. 
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Unin  of  kodatorj  prayer.  In  the  nineteenth, 
ftr  imteoee,  he  braeki  out  in  edmiration  of  the 
Divine  hw,  elmoet  to  appearance  «ui  a  eudden, 
■nd  in  each  an  inexhaustible  diversity  of  ezpreS' 
iioa,  as  if  he  could  never  unburden  the  fulness 
if  hie  ovBi  flowing  heart  He  describes  it  in  no 
km  than  six  different  forms  of  perfection  :  and 
whh  every  form,  still  resemblinjir  his  ip-eat  fellow 
■uai  of  after  ages,  he  connects  a  practical  de- 
Jmiion.  Thus  by  an  infinite  variety  he  proves 
tliat  Ui  mental  opulence  is  above  tautology,  and 
at  tlw  MOM  time  shows  thst  spiritual  riches 
■boqid  be  devoted  to  moral  purposes.  *  The  law 
of  tiio  Lord  so  extolled  converts  the  soul, — ogives 
wiaduui  lothesimplc,— -rejoices  the  heart, — gives 
fiyht  to  the  eyes, — is  not  only  true,  but  righte- 
am  altogether.* 

If  Pbol  indulges  the  glowing  expression  of  his 
fralitude,  it  is  to  communicate 'the  sacred 
e  to  those  he  addresses ;  if  he  triumphs  in 
*  tko  enlargement  of  his  own  heart,*  it  is  because 
he  liopei  by  the  infection  of  a  holy  sympathy  to 
iDlerfe  theirs.    In  catching,  however,  the  sa- 
ned  flame,  let  as  never  forget  that,  in  his  warm- 
er eddresses,  in  his  most  ardent  expressions  of 
gialeftd  love  to  his  God  and  his  Saviour,  he  ne- 
w_  loaee  sight  of  that  soberness  and  gravity 
vUeh  becomes  both  his  subject  and  his  charac- 
iKi    It  is  the  King  eternal^  imnwrtal^  invitible 
— <f Ac  Ueifcrf  atkd  o^y  potentate — King  of  hinge^ 
'  wf_  hrdBt — He  who  hath  immortality — leAo 
in  the  light  that  no  man  can  approach 
h  who  hath  honour  and  power  eoerlaet- 
iag^  to  whom,  and  of  whom,  be  feels  himself  to 
iweaBa 

May  we  venture  to  express  a  wish,  that  some 
yweuue  of  more  piety  and  discernment,  among 
whom  there  are  those  who  value  themselves  on 
fteinjg  oxne  particularly  the  disciples  of  Saint 
Faala  would  alw^s  imitate  his  chastised  lan- 
geage.  When  thV apostle  pours  out  the  fulnem 
of  hie  heart  to  his  Redeemer,  every  expression 
li  ae  fall  of  veneration  as  of  love.  His  freedom 
ia  a  filial  freedom,  while  their  devout  effusions 
an  eometimes  mixed  with  adjectives,  which  be- 
inje  a  familiarity  bordering  on  irreverence.* 

'  If  I  am  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour :  if 
I  am  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  7*  They  may 
indeed  aay  with  truth  that  they  are  invited  to 
eooae  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace.  But  does  not 
the  very  word  Throne  imply  majesty  on  the  one 
part,  and  prostration  on  the  other  7  Is  not  *  God 
manilest  in  the  flesh*  sometimes  treated  with  a 
fiaedom,  I  had  almost  said  a  fondness,  in  which 
the  divine  part  of  his  nature  seems  to  be  swal- 
lowed op  in  the  human  1  Coarseness  of  what- 
ever kind,  may,  it  is  true,  be  palliated  by  piety, 
bet  ia  never  countenanced  by  it :  it  has  no  affi- 
aity  to  piety ;  it  is  only  as  the  iron  and  the  clay 
at  the  foot  of  the  magnificent  image,  and  is  just 
■0  for  removed  from  tlie  true  refinement  and 
■aidea  aanctity  of  taste,  which  will  be  learned 
if  a  doe  study  of  the  first  of  models.  If  the  per- 
Bone  so  offending  should  plead  warmth  of  affec- 
tion, their  plea  will  be  admitted  as  valid,  if  in 
tbia  feeling  they  can  prove  their  superiority  to 
tbeir  great  master.     In  our    own  admirable 

*  This  reiuark  applici  more  pariioalarly  to  certain 
Hymns  written  In  a  rary  devout  Ntrain,  but  with  a  de- 
velioo  ralher  amatory  than  rever^tial. 


church  service,  this  scriptural  ■obemess  of  style 
is  most  judiciously  adopted,  and  uniformly  main, 
tained.  Portions  of  it  are  indeed  addressed  te 
the  Second  Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity ;  bat 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  familiar  expression,  any 
distinguishing  appellative. 

Much  less  do  Saint  PauPs  writings  present 
an  example,  to  another  and  more  elegant  clasa, 
the  learned  spccniatists  of  the  German  school, 
as  recently  presented  to  us  by  their  eloquent 
and  accomplished  eulogist  Some  of  these  have 
fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  religious  re- 
finement ;  too  airv  to  be  tangible,  too  mystic  to 
be  intelligible.  The  apo8tle*s  religion  is  not  like 
theirs,  a  shadowy  sentiment,  but  a  vital  priaoi- 
ple ;  not  a  mstter  of  taste,  but  of  conviction,  of 
faith,  of  feeling.  It  is  not  a  fair  idea,  but  a  holy 
affection.  The  deity  at  which  they  catch,  is  a 
gay  and  gorgeous  cloud ;  Paul*s  is  the  Fountain 
of  Light.  His  religion  is  definite  and  substan- 
tial, and  more  profound  than  splendid.  It  u  not 
a  panegyric  on  Christianity,  but  a  homage  to  it. 

He  is  too  devout  to  be  ingenious,  too  earnest 
to  be  fanciful,  too  humble  to  be  inventive.  His 
sober  roi^  could  discern  no  analogy  between 
the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity  and  *the  fine 
arts.*  Nor  would  he  have  compared  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  with  those  of 
'  Free  Masonry,*  any  more  than  he  would  have 
run  a  laboured  parallel  with  the  mysteries  of 
Elensis,  or  the  Bona  Dea.  Nor  does  he  love  to 
illustrate  the  word  of  God  by  any  thin^  but  hia 
works.  His  truth  hath  no  shades;  in  Ilini« 
whatever  is  right  is  absolute.  Nor  does  he  ever 
make  error  perform  the  work  of  truth,  by  ascrib- 
ing  to  *  enthusiasm*  any  of  the  good  eneeta  of 
religion.  In  the  celestial  armory  of  Christianity 
no  such  sfnritual  weapona  as  enthusiasm  or  er- 
ror are  to  be  found. 

Had  the  Apostle  placed  the  doctrines  of  reve> 
lation  as  congenial  associates  with  the  talent  of 
poets  and  artists,  he  would  have  thought  not 
only  that  it  was  a  degradation  of  the  principle 
of  our  faith,  but  an  impeachment  of  the  divine 
dispensations.  God  would  have  all  men  to  be 
saved ;  Christ  would  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  every  creature.  Now  if  wo  compare  the  very 
small  minority  of  ethereal  spirits,  who  are  fed 
by  genius,  who  subsist  on  the  luxuries  of  ima- 
gination, who  are  nurtured  b^  music,  who  re- 
vel in  poetry  and  sculpture,  with  the  innumera- 
ble multitudes  who  have  scarcely  heard  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing, — such  a  limited,  such 
a  whimsical,  such  an  unintelligible,  such  an  un- 
attainable Christianity,  would  rob  the  mass  of 
mankind  of  all  present  comfort,  of  all  future 
hope.  Paul  would  have  thought  it  a  mockery, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  could  alone  help  their  in- 
firmities, to  have  sent  them  to  the  Muses.  To 
refer  them  to  the  statuary  when  they  were  crav- 
ing for  the  bread  of  life,  would  be  literally  *  giv« 
ing  them  stones  for  bread.*  Nor  would  he  have 
derided  the  wants  of  those  who  were  *  thirsting- 
for  living  water,*  by  sending  him  to  the  fountain 
of  Aganippe. 

To  be  more  serious : — To  have  placed  the  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race  out  of  the  reach  of 
privileges  which  Christianity  professes  to  have 
made  commensurate  with  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  to  have  adapted  to  eveiy  ratiooal  in- 
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Habitant  on  ito  Mirfaoet  would  have  been  aa  baae 
and  treacheroua,  unjiiat  and  narrow,  aa  the  to- 
tality of  the  actual  design  ii  vaat  and  glorious. 
Eren  had  those  few  eminent  men  who  ruled 
the  empire  of  intellect  in  Greece  and  Rome,  at- 
tained, by  the  influence  of  their  philosophical 
doctrines,  to  perfection  in  practice,  (which  was 
far  from  being  the  case,)  that  would  neitlier 
have  advanced  the  general  faith,  nor  improved 
ibe  popular  morals.  In  like  manner,  had  Chris- 
tianity limited  its  principles,  and  their  conse- 
quent benefits,  to  cvani elists  and  apostles,  or  to 
jnen  of  genius,  how  msignificant  would  have 
been  Iter  value  in  comparison  of  the  eflfocts  of 
that  boundless  benevolence  which  commands 
the  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  all,  without  any 
distinction  of  rank  or  ability.  Through  this 
blessed  provision  the  pooreet  Christian,  rich  in 
faith,  can  equally  with  Boyle  or  Bacon  relish 
the  beauty  of  holineas  in  the  pages  of  Saint 
Paul,  though  he  may  not  be  rich  enough  in 
taate  to  discover  its  *  picturesque  beauties,*  as 
exhibited  in  the  pages  of  some  modern  philoso- 
phic theologians. 

Ours  is  a  religion,  not  of  ingenuity,  but  of 
obedience.  Aa  we  must  not  omit  any  thing 
"which  God  has  cmnmanded,  so  we  must  not  in- 
dent devices  which  he  does  not  command.  The 
talent  of  a  certain  Laced  id  moiiian  was  not  ac- 
cepted  as  an  excuse,  when  he  added  to  his  war- 
like instrument  a  string  more  than  the  stste  al- 
lowed. Instead  of  being  commended  for  his  in. 
Vtinlion,  ho  was  cashiered  for  his  disobedience  : 
tto  far  from  being  rewarded  for  improving  his 
mufiic,  he  was  punished  for  infringing  the  law. 
Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  these  deep 
thinkers  and  brilliant  writers,  to  whom  we  al- 
Jude  witii  every  consideration  for  their  talents, 
would  make  their  immense  mental  riches  sub- 
servient to  their  spiritual  profit :  and  as  Solon 
made  his  commercial  voyageii  the  occasion  of 
amsMiing  his  vast  intellectual  treasures,  so  thst 
ihey  would  consecrate  their  literary  wealth,  and 
devote  their  excursions  into  the  regions  of 
fancy  to  the  acquisition  of  the  one  pearl  of 
^reat  price. 

Too  oflen  persons  of  fine  genius,  to  whom 
Christianity  begins  to  present  itself,  do  not  so 
much  seek  to  penetrate  its  depths,  where  alone 
they  are  to  be  explored,  in  the  unerring  word  of 
Gf)d,  as  in  their  own  pullulating  imaginations. 
Their  taste  and  tlieir  pursuits  have  familiarized 
them  with  the  vast,  and  the  grand,  and  the  in- 
lerenting :  and  they  think  to  sanctify  these  in  a 
way  of  their  own.  The  feeling  of  the  Infinite 
in  nature,  and  tiie  beautiful  in  art ;  the  flights 
of  poetry,  of  love,  of  glory,  alternately  elevate 
their  iniBj^ination,  and  they  denominate  the 
5plondid  combination,  Christianity.  But  *  the 
new  cloth*  will  never  assort  with  *  the  old  gar. 
ment.* 

These  elegant  spirits  seem  tn  live  in  a  certain 
lofly  region  in  tlieir  own  minds,  where  they 
know  the  multitude  cannot  soar  af\cr  them ; 
they  derive  their  grandeur  from  this  elevation, 
which  separates  them  with  the  creature  of  their 
imagination,  from  all  ordinary  attributes,  and 
all  associations  of  dsily  ocourrence.  In  this 
middle  region,  too  high  for  osrth,  and  too  low 
tor  heaven ;  too  refined  for  sense,  and  too  grof  a 


for  spirit;  they  keep  «  mafMUM  of  ai^ 
lations,  and  aliining  reveriaa,  and  yaw^mg  ne- 
taphystca ;  the  chief  design  of  which  b  todma 
to  a  distance,  the  profane  vnlgar ;  but  the  nd 
efiect  to  separate  themselves  and  their  ^alsa 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  wiee  and  ^ood. 

God  could  never  intend  we  ahopld  dispange 
his  own  gif^  his  highest  nataral  gift,  iateBsc 
tual  excellence.  But  knowing  that  tboss  whs 
possessed  it,  would  be  aufficientlj  forward,  aot 
only  to  value  the  talent,  but  to  overvaloe  thsa. 
selves  for  possessing  it,  he  knew  aiau  thst  ik 
possesaors  would  require  rather  repressioa  thM 
excitement  Accordingly,  we  do  not  rccelbit 
an  eulogy  on  mere  intellectoal  ability  eilkv  ■ 
the  Old  or  the  New  TesUment.  In  the  Old,  a. 
deed,  there  is  the  severe  oenaore  of  a  Profto 
on  its  vain  e'xerciae;  *thy  wisdom  and  Ikj 
knowledge  have  perverted  thee;*  and  in  lb 
New,  the  only  mention  of  *  high  imayinitiw^* 
ia  accompanied  with  an  injunctioii,  '  to  M 
them  down,'  and  this  in  order  to  the  great  ud 
practical  end  of  *  briiiging  overy  theoght  \m 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  ChrisL* 

Saint  Paul  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  aaeit 
sity  of  drcumacribing  the  paaaions,  the  pow% 
and  the  genius  of  men  within  doe  limitSk  Hi 
knew  tliat  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  to  tkiir 
own  operation,  without  poeitive  institutions,  fix. 
ed  laws,  prescribed  hounds.  To  subdue  Iks 
pride  and  independence  of  the  human  heart,  bi 
knew  to  be  no  less  requisite  than  to  tame  tkt 
sensual  appetites.  He  was  aware,  that  Is  fill 
the  imagination  with  mere  pictures  of  heisie 
virtue  would  not  suffice  for  a  creature  like  maa, 
under  the  influence  of  that  disorderly  and  in. 
flammable  fiiculty,  without  the  infusion  of  holy 
habits,  and  the  prescription  of  specific  duties  and 
defined  rules.  In  fine,  the  discipline  of  Pad 
learns  not  so  much  to  give  plly  to  his  fancy,  m 
to  submit  his  will ;  and  the  f#st  question  which 
seems  presented  in  his  pagea  is  not  this,  *  How 
bright  are  thv  conceptions  7*  bat  '  How  readeit 
thou?' 

The  subject  is  too  important,  aa  a  matter  of 
caution,  not  to  be  placed  in  every  possible  lighL 
Let  us  remember  then  that  admiration  is  not 
conviction.  There  is  something  in  perfcctka 
of  every  kind,  which  lays  hold  on  a  heart  gkm. 
ing  with  strong  feelings,  and  a  mind  imbosd 
with  true  taste.  On  this  ground,  even  Reussesa 
could  be  tlie  occasionsl  eulogist  of  Christianity. 
He  could  inatitute  a  comparison  between  lbs 
son  of  Sophroniscus  and  the  Son  of  Mary,  witb 
a  pen,  which  seems  plucked  by  a  fidlen  apirit 
from  a  seraph's  wing.  His  fine  imaginatioB 
was  fired  with  the  sub]in[ie  of  Christianity,  asii 
would  have  been  with  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  a 
picture  of  Raffaelle,  or  any  exhibition  of  ideal 
beauty. 

Longinus,  a  still  more  accofinplislied  critic  ia 
intellectual  beauty  than  Rousseau,  amongst  the 
various  illustrations  of  his  doctrine  in  his  beau- 
tiful work,  quotes  the  Almighty  fiat  at  the  crea- 
tion, *•  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,* 
as  a  perfect  instance  of  the  sublime.  He  calls 
it  *  a  just  idea,  and  a  noble  expression  of  the 
power  of  God.'  Yet,  though  struck  with  thin 
passage  of  the  Jewiah  legislator,  whom  he  coolly 
calls, '  no  ordioarj;  person,  he  was  satisfied  with 
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-th«  Wulj  of  the  lentiment  withoat  ezamininif 
ftnto  that  Inith  which  is  the  spring  and  fountain 
«r  all  haauljT.  Though  he  lived  lo  late  as  the 
third  flnitor jc  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
iaqoirad  into  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tioii ;  and  thus  but  too  lamentsbiy  demonstrated, 
tiMt  th«  taste  may  give  its  most  favourable  ver- 
lo  a  aystem  which  had  yet  made  no  im- 
WMJun  oo  the  heart. 

Saint  Paul  found  in  the  wants  of  man  some. 
lluBf  that  oonld  not  be  supplied ;  in  his  sorrows, 
_  that  could  not  bo  consolated ;  in  his 
mnething  that  could  not  be  restored  by 
It  speculation  or  poetic  rapture.  He  found 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  sin  could  not  be 
by  the  grace  of  composition ;  and  that 
lHhinf  bat  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  could  afford 
-  •  iw dy  adequate  to  the  demand.  Let  us,  then, 
,^VB  oar  willing  admiration  to  eyerj  species  of 
JnM  genioa.  Let  us  retain  our  taste  for  what 
!■  rauly  ezoeUent  even  in  heathen  models.  But 
when  called  upon  to  identify  the  impressions 
«f  taeto  with  the  infusions  of  piety,  let  us  boldly 
J«pl/  with  the  Prophet,  'What  has  Ephraim  to 
•^  anjr  more  with  Idols?* 


CHAP.  XL 
fiiiitf  PauVt  Tendern€$a  of  Heart, 


the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  it  is 
of  the  most  striking,  that  they  who,  in 
Scripture  language,  love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
things  of  the  world,  are  yet  the  persons  in  it 
who  are  fiirlhest  from  misanthropes.  They  love 
the  beings  of  whom  the  world  is  composed,  bet- 
tv  than  he  who  courts  and  flatters  it.  They 
jnk  not  its  favour  nor  its  honoijrs,  but  they  give 
a  more  substantial  proof  of  affection, — they 
Mtk  ite  improvement,  its  peace,  its  hsppiness, 
ili  nivation. 

If  ever  m.in,  on  this  ground,  had  a  pre-enii- 
aant  claim  to  the  title  of  philanthropist,  that  man 
ii  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  warmth  of  his  afiec 
Uou,  as  exhibited  in  a  more  general  view,  in 
tha  narrative  of  Saint  Luke,  and  the  tenderness 
of  bis  feelings,  as  they  appear  mure  detailed 
throoghont  his  own  Kpistles,  constitute  a  most 
iBtnrasting  imrt  of  his  very  divcrsifled  character. 

This  truth  is  obvious,  not  only  on  great  and 
•siFBordinary  occaMions,  but  in  the  common  ctr. 
conatanees  of  his  life,  and  from  the  usual  tenor 
of  bis  letters. 

Hiore  are  persons,  not  a  few,  who,  though 
traly  pious,  defeat  much  of  the  good  they  in- 
tno  to  do,  not  always  by  a  natural  severity  of 
temper,  but  by  a  ropulsivcncas  of  manner,  by 
not  coltivating  habits  of  courtesy,  by  a  neglect 
ci  the  smaller  lenient  acts  of  kindness,  l^hcy 
will  indeed  confer  the  obligation,  but  they  con- 
ftr  it  in  such  a  manner  as  grieves  and  humbles 
him  who  receives  it.  In  fiilflUiog  the  letter  of 
charity,  they  violate  its  spirit  We  would  not 
willingly  suspect,  that  if  they  are  moro  averse 
ftom  DOitowing  commendation,  than  from  re- 
-OHTing  it,  a  little  envy,  unsuspected  by  them- 
mixes  with  this  reluctance.    But  be  this 


at  it  may,  tender  spirito  and  feeling  hearts, 
yoi.IL  R 


especially  in  the  first  stages  of  their  rsligioas 
course,  require  the  fostering  sir  of  kindness  and 
encouragement.  They  are  not  able  to  go  alone, 
they  need  the  soothing  voice  and  the  helping 
hand.  They  are  ready  to  suspect  that  they  are 
going  wrong,  if  not  occasionsilly  encouraged  to 
believe  that  they  are  going  right 

History  presents  us  with  numberless  in- 
stances, m  which  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
great  enterprises  has  depended,  not  altogether 
on  the  ability,  but  partly  on  the  temper  of  him 
who  conducted  it  The  importance  of  concili- 
atory and  engaging  manners  is  no  where  more 
strikingly  illustrated  tlian  by  the  opposite  con- 
duct  and  different  success  of  two  famous  A  the- 
nian  generals.  Plutarch  observes,  that  though 
Pericfes  and  Nicias  both  pursued  the  same  end, 
the  former,  in  the  progress  of  his  purpose,  al- 
ways won  the  people  by  his  kind  and  insinoat. 
inpr  address ;  while  the  latter,  not  employing  tha  ^ 
mild  powers  of  persuasion,  exasperated  instead 
of  winning  them  over,  and  thus  commonly  failed 
in  his  enterprise. 

PauPs  consummate  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture,  no  less  than  his  tenderness  of  heart,  led 
him  to  enooursge  in  his  .young  converts  early 
opening  promise  of  goodness.  He  carefully  ciif. 
tivates  every  favourable  symptom.  He  is  *  gen- 
tle among  them  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  chil- 
dren.* He  does  not  expect  every  thing  at  onoe; 
he  does  not  expect  that  a  beginner  in  the  ways 
of  religion  should  start  into  instantaneous  per- 
fection. He  docs  not  think  all  is  lost  if  an  er- 
ror ia  committed ;  ho  does  not  abandon  hope,  if 
some  less  happy  converts  are  slow  in  their  pro- 
gress. He  protects  their  budding  graces,  he 
fences  hiji  young  plants  till  they  have  had  time 
to  take  root ;  as  they  became  strong  he  exposes 
them  to  the  blast  If  he  rejoices  Uiat  the  hardy 
are  more  flourishing,  he  is  glad  that  the  less 
vigorous  are  nevertheless  alive. 

Characters  which  arc  great  are  not  always 
amiable ;  the  converse  is  equally  true ;  in  Saint 
Paul  there  is  an  union  of  both  qualities.  He 
condescends  to  the  inferior  distresses,  and  con- 
suits  the  natural  feelings  of  his  friends,  as  much 
as  if  no  weightier  cares  pressed  on  his  mind. 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  lovely  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, though  It  may  be  less  striking  to  the 
common  eyes,  as  being  more  tender  than  great 
than  the  gentleness  exhibited  to  his  Corinthian 
converts  ;  where  he  is  anxious  before  he  appears 
among  them  again  that  any  breach  might  be 
healed,  and  every  painful  feeling  done  away, 
which  his  shsrp  reproof  of  an  offending  indivi- 
dual  might  have  excited.  He  would  not  have 
the  joyfulness  of  their  meeting  overshadowed 
by  any  remaining  cloud. 

Though  he  expresses  himself  in  the  roost 
feeling  manner,  lest  ho  might  have  given  them 
pain  by  his  severe  reproofs  in  a  preceding  let- 
ter, yet  instantly  the  predominating  integrity 
of  his  mind  leads  him  to  take  comfort  in  the 
reflection,  that  this  temporary  sorrow  had  pro- 
duced the  most  salutary  effects  on  them  who 
felt  it.  His  rejoicing  that  the  veiy  sorrow  he 
had  excited  was  a  religious  sorrow, — his  reflec- 
tions on  the  beneficial  results  of  this  affliction, 
—on  the  repentance  it  had  produced,  the  dis- 
tinction between  this  and  worldly  Borrow,~-fais 
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generous  energy  in  enamerating  the  iereral  in- 
gtances  in  which  this  good  eiTect  had  appeared ; 
*  y«&t  ^^^^  carefulness  is  wroaght  in  you,  yea, 
what  clearing  of  yoorselvcs,  yea,  what  indigna- 
tion,  yea,  what  fear,*  and  the  animating  conclo- 
slon,  that  *  in  all  things  they  had  proved  them- 
selves  to  be  clear  in  the  matter  ;*  all  afford  a 
proof  of  his  being  on  the  watch  to  lay  hold  of 
any  possible  occasion,  on  which  to  build  instruc* 
tion,  as  well  as  to  grafl  consolation. 

No  one  ever  possessed  more  nearly  in  perfec- 
tion, the  virtuous  art  of  soflening  the  severity 
of  the  censure  ho  is  ob!i|B[ed  to  inflict,  no  one 
ever  more  combined  flexibility  of  manner  with 
inflexibility  of  principle.  He  takes  off  the  edge 
of  reproof  by  conveying  it  negatively.  To  give 
a  single  instance  out  of  many,  when  ho  thought 
some  of  his  converts  had  acted  improperly,  in- 
^  stead  of  saying  J  blame  you,  ho  adopts  a  miti- 
gating phrase,  *  I  praise  you  not*  This  address 
would  prepare  them  to  receive  with  more  tem- 
per the  censure  to  which  it  is  an  introduction. 

Of  this  Christian  condescension  each  succes- 
sive example  furnishes  us  with  a  most  engaging 
and  beautiful  model  for  our  own  conduct  With 
what  deep  regret  does  he  allude  to  the  necessity 
under  which  Tie  had  been  of  animadverting  se- 
verely on  the  atrocious  instance  of  misconduct 
above-mentioned  !  With  what  truth  and  justice 
does  he  make  it  appear  that  reproofs,  which  are 
so  painful  to  the  censor,  are  a  more  certain  evi- 
dence  of  fViendship,  than  commendations,  which 
it  would  have  given  to  him  aa  much  joy  to  have 
bestowed,  as  to  them  to  have  received !  An 
important  admonition  to  all,  to  those  especially 
whoso  more  immediate  concern  it  is  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  others,  that  though  this 
most  trying  duty  should  never  be  neglected  by 
them,  yet  that  the  integrity  which  obliges  them 
to  point  out  faults,  should  be  exercised  in  a  man- 
ner so  feeling  as  1o  let  (he  offender  see,  that 
they  have  no  pleasure  in  adopting  harsh  mea- 
sures ;  of  this  truth  they  give  the  surest  proof  by 
the  joy  with  which,  like  the  apostle,  they  wel- 
come the  rcturninfr  penitent  back  to  virtue. 

Observe  the  delicacy  of  his  distinctions, — he 
wrote  to  them  out  of  much  affliction  and  anguiBh 
of  heart ;  not  that  he  wished  to  grieve  them  by  a 
display  of  his  own  sorrow,  but  that  they  might 
judge  by  it  of  the  ahundnnt  looe  he  had  for  them. 
Wor  fliHJs  ho,  as  is  the  vulgar  practice,  blame  a 
whole  romrnunity  fur  the  faults  of  individuals  : 
lam  ^ricvrd  but  in  part^  that  I  may  not  over- 
charge  yon  all.  Mark  his  justice  in  separating 
the  otVonding  party  from  the  mass.  Is  not  this 
a  hint  against  an  indiscriminate  mode  of  attack? 
Do  we  not  occasionally  hear  one  audience  ad- 
dressed as  if  it  were  composed  entirely  of  saints, 
and  another,  as  if  all  were  grossly  impenitent 
sinners  ? 

Having  received  sufficient  profjfs  of  the  obe- 
dience of  the  community  in  inflicting  the  punish- 
ment, and  of  the  penitence  of  the  oflender  in 
submitting  to  it,  ho  was  now  not  only  anxious 
for  his  restoration,  but  fur  his  comfort  He  sets 
a  most  amiable  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  contrite  spirit  should  be  cheered,  and  the 
broken  heart  bound  up.  No  one  was  ever  more 
studious  than  Saint  Paul,  to. awaken  contrition  ; 
none  more  eager  to  heal  its  pangs. 


Want  of  consideration  is  an  arror  inlo  which 
even  good  men  sometimes  fldL  Tbsy  4b  not 
always  enter  intimately  into  tha  dwadsr  ind 
circumstances  of  the  persons  tliey  addrcssL  Mit 
Paul  writes  to  bis  frieods  like  one  tiul  felt,  k. 
cause  he  partook  the  same  fkllen  bmnamty  with 
them :  like  one  who  was  familiar  #itli  the  in. 
firmities  of  our  common  Dsturs,  who  cooM  aBsw 
fbr  doubt  and  distrust,  for  misapprehensios  isd 
error;  wlio  expected  inconsistoney,  and  wu 
not  deterred  by  perverseness ;  whio  borewitt 
failure  where  it  was  not  wilful,  and'wlw  tak 
reprove  obduracy,  without  being  diaappoioled  a 
meeting  with  it  In  Saint  Paul,  the  heart  iT 
flesh  was  indeed  substituted  for  the  heart  tf 
stone. 

Our  spiritual  strength  is  invigorated  br  (!■ 
retrospection  of  our  former  errors. — Saint  Paoh 
tenderness  for  his  converts  was  doobtlsMa- 
creased  by  the  remembrance  of  his  own  ernn; 
a  remembrance  which  lefl  a  compassiooats  ftd. 
ihg  on  his  impressible  heart  It  never,  hot. 
ever,  led  him  to  be  guilty  of  that  misehiefon 
compassion  of  prefering  the  ease  of  bis  fKadi 
to  their  safety.  He  never  soothed  where  itw» 
his  duty  to  reprove.  He  knew  that  iniegri^ 
was  the  true  tenderness ;  that  a  harsh  trath, 
which  might  tend  to  save  the  soul,  had  mora 
humanity  than  a  palliative  which  might  endu- 
ger  it 

From  this  inUmate  knowledge  of  the  infinii- 
ties  even  of  good  men,  lie  had  such  a  oanvidioa 
of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  in  religious  strict- 
ness,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  express  his  ftan 
to  his  Corinthian  friends,  that  when  he  eans 
among  them,  *  he  should  not  find  them  such  u 
he  would  ;*  in  order  to  soflen,  he  divides  the 
blame,  by  fearing,  that  *  be  should  lie  found  of 
them  such  as  they  would  not*  Knowing,  too, 
that  the  temper  was  more  under  control,  and 
irritation  less  easily  excited,  by  epistolary  thin 
by  verbal  communication  ;  when  he  expresses 
his  fears  that  at  their  meeting  he  might  find 
among  them  *  debates,  envyings,  wrath,  swell, 
ings,*  he  tenderly  apologizes  for  expressing  his 
apprehensions,  btcauae  Uit  in  eonvenation  ht 
might  use  $harpne»8.  In  his  most  severe  siii. 
madvcrsions  he  does  not  speak  of  any  with  hope, 
less  harshness.  He  seldom  treats  the  bad  ti 
irreclaimable,  but  generally  contrives  to  lean 
them  some  remains  of  credit  He  seems  to  ftfl 
that  by  stripping  erring  men  of  e^cry  vestige 
of  character,  he  should  strip  them  also  of  every 
glimmering  of  hope,  of  every  incitement  to  re- 
formation. It  is  indeed  almost  cutting  oflf  anj 
chance  of  a  return  to  virtue,  when  we  do  not 
leave  the  offender  some  remnant  of  reputation 
to  which  he  may  still  be  led  to  act  up.  Mar 
not  this  preservation  fVom  despair  lead  to  the 
operation  of  a  higher  principle  7  Though  Timo- 
thy  is  exhorted  to  have  no  company  with  bim 
who  obeys  not  the  word  of  PauPs  Epistle,  the 
prohibition  is  only  in  order  *  that  he  may  be 
ashamed  ;*  '  vet  is  he  not  to  be  accounted  as 
an  enemy,  but  exhorted  as  a  brother.* 

As  there  seems  to  have  been  no  ^oreh  which 
had  fallen  into  such  important  errors  as  that  of 
Corinth,  and  consequently  none  where  more 
pointed  reproof  was  necessary,  so  in  no  Epistle 
IS  there  more  prcpantory  soothing,  more  conci- 
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iMtory  ynliniuiiriei  to  the  ooanscis  or  the  cen. 
■am  he  is  about  to  common  icate.  He  tell« 
tbmm  that  *in  eiery  things  they  are  enriched/ — 

*  that  that  oome  behind  in  no  gidt*  before  he 
nprahandi  them  for  their  contentions  spirit,  for 

'  thair  dWieiona,  for  their  itrifos.  Thus,  though 
the  nprooT  would  be  keenly  felt,  it  would  not 
ha  net  with  a  spirit  previously  exasperated — a 
^rit  which  thope  reprovers  infallibly  excite, 
who  hj  indiscriminate  upbraiding  stir  up  the 
ilBBLibiu  passions  at  the  outset,  shut  up  every 
ataoaa  to  the  kind  affections,  and  thus  deprive 
the  affnder  of  that  patient  calmness  with  which 
iie  fliight  otherwise  have  profited  by  the  re- 
praoC 

Thia  mtimate  foeling  of  his  own  impcrfoction 
is  every  where  visible.  It  makes  him  more 
tkan  once  press  on  his  friends,  the  Christian 
^oty  of  bearing  one  anothor*s  burdens,  intimat- 
iaf  how  ncceasary  this  common  principle  of 
VMtaal  kindness  was,  as  they  themselves  had 
'■o  niMh  to  call  forth  the  forbearance  of  others. 
In  his  usual  strain  of  reforring  to  first  motives, 
be  doea  not  forget  to  remind  them,  that  it  was 
AdfiUing  the  law  of  Christ. 

Aa  the  ardent  tetd  of  Saint  Paul  led  him  into 
BO  enthusiasm,  so  the  warmth  of  his  affections 
aever  blinded  his  judgment.  Religion  did  not 
dry  op^  as  it  is  sometimes  accused  of  doing,  the 
opring  of  his  natural  feeling ;  his  sensibility 
vaa  exquisite ;  but  the  heart  which  felt  all,  was 
^atekened  by  an  activity  which  did  al^^aod  re- 
f  elatad  by  a  faith  which  conquered  all. 

Hia  Borrows  and  his  joys,  both  of  which  were 
intaoas,  never  seem  to  have  arisen  from  any 
thing  which  related  merely  to  himself.  His 
oana  happiness  or  distress  were  little  influenced 
hjf  peraonal  considerations ;  the  varying  condi. 
tioa,  the  alternate  improvement  or  declension  of 
hia  oonrerta  alone,  eould  sensibly  raise  or  de. 
press  his  foelings.  With  what  anguish  of  spirit 
doea  he  mourn  over  some,  *  of  whom  I  have  told 
joa  often,  and  now  tell  you  weeping,  that  thev 
■le  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ*  Mark 
aopin  his  self-reoouncing  joy — *  We  are  glad 
vSen  we  are  weak  and  ye  are  strong.*  Again, 
*  Let  me  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I  have 
not  run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.* 

When  he  expressed  such  a  feeling  sense  of 
dlstreaa,  upon  the  interesting  occasion  of  taking 
hia  departure  for  Jerusalem,  *  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnemng  in  every  city  that  bonds  and  impri. 
•onment  awaited  him/'  still  he  felt  no  concern 
for  hia  own  eafoty.  No :  he  anticipated  without 
terror  his  probable  reception  there.  With  a  no- 
ble disregard  of  all  personal  considerations,  ho 
•xckiims, '  but  none  of  these  things  move  me, 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear,  so  that  I  may  finish 
Bj  coarse  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I 
have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the 
6anel  of  the  grace  of  God.*  t 

If  Done  of  those  things  moved  him,  then 
whence  arose  the  sorrow  he  so  keenly  feH  7  It 
aroae  from  no  selfish  cause  ;  it  was  from  a  con- 
sideration far  superior  to  that  tender  feeling,  tliat 
they  should  meet  no  more,  though  that  too  ho 
would  deeply  regret;  it  was  occasioned  by  re- 

*  Acts.  zz. 

t  Wo  make  no  apolo^}*  for  the  repeated  refereBoes  to 
tida  ponion  of  Uiie  motX  iDteretUi\s  chapter. 


flection  the  future  condition  of  the  church,  and  a 
prophetic  view  of  that  corruption  of  doctrine  to 
which  he  foresaw  his  beloved  converts  would  be 
soon  exposed. 

There  Is  something  singularly  beantiful  in  the 
dignity,  simplicity,  and  ^odly  sincerity  of  this 
apoHtolic  charge,  to  which  wc  allude. — With 
hamble  confidence,  he  rcfors  his  audience  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  his  whole  conduct     He 
assures  them,  that  neither  any  fears  of  the  insi- 
dious  Jews,  always  on  the  watch  to  circumvent 
him,  nor  the  hostility  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles, 
always  ready  to  oppose  him,  had  ever  driven 
him  to  withhold  any  important  truth,  any  salu- 
tary admonition.    He  slightly  touches  on  the 
two  fundamental  truUis  on  which  all  his  instruc- 
tions had  been  built, /at/A  and  repentance:  then 
he  reminds  them,  that  not  satisfied  with  the  pub- 
lic excrcira  of  his  function,  he  had  practised 
that  subsidiary  and  valuable  method  of  instruc 
tion — private  visits  at  the  houses  of  individuals 
— a  method  equally  practicable  in  all  ages  of  the 
church ;  equally  desirable  to  all  who  wish  to 
gain  a  real  acquaintance,  in  the  intervals  of  pub- 
lie  service  with  the  necessities,  the  infirmities, 
and  the  sins  of  their  respective  hearers.    This 
would  enable  him  to  perform  his  stated  minis- 
trations with  ten-fold  effect    It  would  initiate 
him  into  the  endless  variety  of  characters  of 
which  every  audience  is  composed;  it  would 
enable  the  teacher  to  be  more  personal  in  his 
exhortations,  more  pointed  in  hit  reproofs,  more 
specific  in  his  instruction,  than  he  could  be  when 
he  addressed  them  in  the  great  assembly.    It 
would  also  qualify  hi  hi  for  more  extensive  use- 
fulness  in  those  public  addresses  by  the  materi- 
als which  he  was  thus  collecting.    It  would  bo 
among  the  means  also  to  win  their  affection  and 
increase  their  attachment,  when  they  saw  that 
his  zeal   for  their  spiritual  advancement  was. 
large  and  cordial ;  that  he  did  not  content  him- 
self with  the  stipulated  scantling  of  bare  weight 
duty ;  that  he  did  not  deal  out  his  instruction 
with  a  legal  scrupulosity,  but  was  willing  to 
spend,  and  desirous  to  be  spent,  for  them. 

With  what  a  holy  satisfaction  did  tlie  con- 
science of  the  apostle  further  testify  that  no  de- 
sire of  pleasing,  no  foar  of  offending,  had  pre- 
vented him  from  delivering  wholesome  truths, 
because  they  might  bo  unpalatable !  What  an 
awful  intimation  to  every  ambassador  of  Christ, 
that  this  indefatigable  apostle,  at  the  moment  of 
final  separation,  could  call  on  all  present  to  tea. 
tify  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  negli* 
gonce  of  the  hearer,  the  preacher  '  was  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men  ;*  that  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  that  false  tenderness,  of  not  de- 
claring to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God !  He 
appeals  to  his  disinterestedness,  that,  so  far  from 
being  influenced  by  any  lucrative  motive,  he  had 
laboured  with  his  own  hands,  not  only  to  sup- 
port himself,  but  to  assist  the  poor.  How  touch- 
mg,  noGjubt  to  his  hearers,  was  the  intimation, 
tliat  the  same  hands  which  had  been  raised  for 
them  in  prayer,  had  been  employed  for  their 
support ! 

This  modest  allusion  to  his  own  liberality, 
and  to  the  personal  labour  which  had  enabled 
him  to  exercise  it,  was  a  proper  parting  lesson. 
It  reminded  his  aJoditorff,  that  no  part  of  his  re- 
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ligton  was  merely  theoreticaL  He  had,  doubt- 
IsM,  frequently  iniiated  on  the  principle;  he 
here  shows  them  its  practical  effect ;  in  this,  as 
in  other  instances,  pressings  home  every  truth  ho 
taorht  by  every  Tirtuo  he  exercised.' 

He  concludes  with  a  powerful  application  to 
his  associates  in  the  ministry,  to  whom  he  was 
about  to  commit  the  care  of  the  people.  The 
tender  grief,  the  grateful  sympathy ,the  prayers, 
the  tears,  and  embraces  of  the  afflicted  audience, 
'eorrowing  most  because  they  Hhouid  see  his 
face  no  more,*  bore  a  truer  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  preacher,  than  the  most  elaborate 
eulogy  on  his  style  or  manner ;  and  doubtless 
afforded  a  higher  test  of  excellence,  than  any 
temporary  effect,  produced  by  an  artificial  ha- 
rangue, which,  while  it  fills  the  hearer  with  ad. 
miration  of  the  preacher,  leaves  his  own  con- 
science untouched,  his  own  heart  unhumbled. 

He  then  bequeaths,  as  a  kind  of  dying  legacy, 
the  people  to  their  ministers ;  affectionately  ex- 
horting the  latter,  first ;  to  *  take  heed  to  them- 
selves,* as  the  only  sure  earnest  of  their  taking 
heed  to  their  flock,  strengthening  his  exhortation 
*  to  feed  the  church  of  God,*  by  a  motive  at  once 
tlie  most  powerful  and  the  most  endearing,  be- 
cause he  hath  purchased  it  with  hie  own  blood. 

In  that  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord 
when  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Church  shall 
•ammon  the  assembled  universe  to  judgment, 
among  the  myrinds  who  shall  tremblingly  await 
their  own  definitive  sentence,  how  will  the  ex- 
ploring eye  of  men  and  angels  be  turned  on  the 
more  prominent  and  public  characters,  who, 
from  rank,  profession,  talent,  or  influence,  were 
invested  with  superior  respontfibility  !  What  in- 
dividual among  these  distinguished  classes  will 
be  able  to  endure  the  additional  load  of  other 
men's  sins,  brought  forward  to  swell  his  personal 
account. 

Though  it  is  not  easy  to  image  to  the  mind  a 
more  touching  event  than  this  parting  scene  of 
Christian  friends  on  the  shores  of  Kphcsus,  yet 
thero  is  one  to  come  of  far  higher  inlereHt,  that 
of  their  reunion  ; — that  auguut  scene,  when  the 
pastor  and  his  flock  shall  appear  together,  at  the 
call  of  the  Chief  Shopherd,— when  the  servants 
of  the  Universal  Master, — *  they  who  have  sought 
that  which  was  lost,  and  brought  again  that 
which  was  driven  away,  and  bound  up  that  which 
was  broken,  and  strengthened  that  which  was 
sick,**  shall  deliver  up  to  Him  who  laid  down 
nis  life  for  the  sheep,  that  flock  '  which  he  will 
require  at  their  hands.* 

Ves  !  among  the  candidates  for  a  blessed  im- 
mortality will  stand  awfully  pre-eminent  the 
band  of  Christian  ministers,  each  surrounded  by 

•  the  tlock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
him  overseer,*  every  one  of  whom  had  sacra- 
mentally  declared,  at  hi.s  introduction  into  the 
fold,  that  he  undertook  the  sacrcil  nflicc  in  obe- 
dience to  that  solemn  call.f     Whot  a  sound, 

*  Well  done  good  and  faithful  sorvimt  I*  to  him 
who  shall  li.ive  acquitted  himself  of  his  tremen- 
dous roHponsibility  I  What  a  spectacle  ? — mul- 
rilndes  entering  into  the  joy  of  thoir  Lord,  grate- 
fully  ascribing  their  opening  and  incimceivable 
fclicity  to  the  zeal,  the  fidelity,  the  prayers  of 

•  Ezekirl.  ch.  ixiiv,  IG.  , 
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their  pastor.  For  them,  to  reeame  the  bnttifbl 
metaphors  of  the  Holy  Book,  far  thMB,  fie 
green  paituree^  into  which  tbej  had  oondeeted 
their  flock,  shall  flourish  in  everlaatuig  Terdare ; 
for  them,  the  wmterg  of  eomfni^  betide  wkiek  llm 
had  led  them,  shall  flow  from  a  eoarcc  vhieh 
eternity  cannot  exhaust,  fWim  thoae  men  of 
pleasure  which  are  at  Giod*s  ri^ht  band  for  ever- 
more. 

If  this  spectacle  hag  a  contraat,  we  avert  oar 
eyes  from  the  contemplation.  If  even  the  pie. 
ture  is  too  terrible  to  be  sketched,  who  ooili 
stand  the  possibility  of  its  beingf  realised  7 

This  whole  valedictory  addreee  to  the  eUen 
of  Ephesus  combines  every  beauty  of  compoN. 
tion :  it  exhibits  an  energy,  a  devotion,  a  re- 
signation, an  integrity,  a  tendernesi,  which  csn- 
not  be  sufficiently  admired.  And  the  moR 
intinnately  to  touch  their  hearts  by  mixing  tke 
remembrance  of  the  friend  with  the  injunetiosi 
he  had  delivered,  bo  not  only  refers  them  to  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  taught,  but  the  lam 
which  he  had  shed. 

There  is  nothing  like  stoical  indiflerenoe.  Ko. 
thing  like  a  contempt  of  the  eensibilitiea  of  n* 
ture,  in  his  whole  conduct;  and  it  famisheit 
proof  how  happily  magnanimity  and  tendencM 
blend  together,  that  as  there  la  probably  no  cht- 
ractcr  in  history  which  exhibits  a  more  on- 
daunted  heroism  than  that  of  Saint  Paul,  se  there 
is  perhaps  not  one  whose  tears  are  so  freqaeatlv 
recorded.  *  What  mean  ye  to  weep  ana  bmk 
my  heart  7*  is  an  interrogatory  as  intelligible  to 
us  in  the  character  of  Paul,  as  the  heroic  dscli- 
ration,  *■  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  onir,  but 
also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' 
What  ground,  then,  is  there  for  that  charge  so 
frequently  brought  against  persons  of  eminent 
piety,  that  they  are  destitute  of  natural  feeling. 
The  Old  Testament  Saints  were  striking  exam- 
ples of  domestic  tenderness. 

When  Paul  exhorts  his  converts  *  to  stand  fast 
in  the  Lord,*  he  declares  his  own  participation 
in  the  blessings  of  this  steadfastness,  in  terms 
the  most  endearing — *  dearly  beloved  and  longed 
for,  my  crown  and  joy,  so  stand  fast  in  the  Lord, 
my  dearly  beloved  ;*— as  if  he  would  add  to  the 
motives  of  thoir  perseverance,  the  transport  it 
would  afford  to  himself  His  very  existence 
seems  to  depend  on  their  steadfastness  in  pietr 
— •  for  now  wo  live  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord'.* 
Again,  as  a  proof  how  dear  his  converts  were  to 
him,  he  was  desirous  of  imparting  to  them  nnt 
only  the  Gospel  of  Ood,  hut  alio  hie  own  §oul. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  no  where  more 
apparent  than  in  the  aflTeetionate  strain  in  which 
he  adjures  his  Roman  friends  only  to  consent  to 
save  their  own  souls.  One  wwild  suppose  it 
was  not  the  immortal  happiness  of  others,  but 
his  own,  which  so  earnestly  engaged  him.  How 
fervently  tender  is  his  mode  of  obtesting  them ! 
'  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God* — •  I  Paul  by  myself  beseech  you  by  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.'*  As  the 
representative  of^his  master,  he  implores  of  mar: 
the  reconciliation  for  which  it  would  be  natural 
to  expect  that  man  himself,  whoee  own  concern 
it  is,  should  be  the  solicitor. 
Saint  Paurs  zeal  tor  the  spiritual  wel&re  of 
*  Romani  xii.  1. 
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rbole  eaoNHinities,  did  not  swallow  up  his  ar- 
Int  attMhiMiit  to  individual! ;  nor  did  his  re- 
!«rd  to  their  higher  interest  lead  him  to  oTor. 
Dok  their  penonal  sufferings.  He  descends  to 
[iva  particoUr  adTice  to  one  friend*  respecting 
ha  awaafameiit  of  his  health.  In  his  grief  for 
hi  aiekneaa  of  another,t  and  his  joy  at  his  re. 
oaary,  he  doea  not  pretend  to  a  feeling  purely 
iatntmaled,  bat  gratefully  acknowledges  that 
ia  joy  WB8  partly  for  his  own  sake/  '  lest  he 
boald  have  aorrow  upon  sorrow.*  These  soft 
Hiehaa  of  sympathy  for  individuals  particularly 
ear  to  him,  in  a  man  so  likcminded  with 
%riat,  in  the  instances  of  Laiarus  and  John, 
r«  a  floffieient  refutation  of  the  whimsical  as- 
ntioQ  of  a  lively  genius ;  that  particular  friend- 
iwpm  are  hoatile  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.! 

The  capacious  heart  of  this  blessed  apostle 
*••  ao  large  as  to  receive  into  it  all  who  loved 
ia  Lord.  The  salutations  with  which  most  of 
close,  and  the  affectionate  remcm> 
which  they  convey,  include  perhaps  the 
ainaa  of  a  greater  number  of  friends,  than  an^ 
OMD  of  Greek  or  Roman  heroes,  in  the  plcni- 
ida  oTanccess  and  power,  ever  attracted ;  if  we 
lay  jodge  in  the  one  case  by  the  same  rule  as 
1  the  othPr,  the  narrative  of  history,  or  the  wri- 
inn  of  bi<^raphical  memoirs. 

fiat  hit  benevolenco  was  not  confined  to  the 
lanow  bounds  of  friends  or  country. — He  teas 
■  BMS,  and  nothing  that  involved  the  best  in- 
ereata  of  man  was  indifferent  to  him.  A  most 
canlifal  homparison  has  been  drawn  by  as 
ina  a  genios  as  has  adorned  this  or  any  age, 
«tw8cn  the  learned  and  not  illaudable  curi- 
«it/  whieh  has  led  so  many  ingenious  travel. 
srs  to  viait  distant  and  dangerous  climes,  in 
rder  *to  contomplate  mutilated  statues  and 
afiiced  ooina ;  to  oollato  manuscripts,  and  toke 
be  height  of^  pyramids,*  with  the  zeal  which 
irried  the  late  martyr  of  hamanitv  on  a  more 
oUe  pilgrimage,  *  to  search  out  in/ected  hospi- 
iba  to  explore  the  depth  of  dungeons,  and  to 
ike  the  guage  of  human  misery*  in  order  to 
riiere  it. 

Without  the  unworthy  desire  to  rob  this  emi- 
nt  philanthropist  of  his  well  earned  palm,  may 
"•  not  be  allowed  to  wish,  that  the  exquisite 
alogiat  of  Howard  had  also  instituted  a  com. 
ariaon  which  would  have  opened  so  vast  a  field 

*  Timothy.  t  Epapliroditus. 

;  It  ie  bowever  a  debt  of  JuKticn  due  to  a  departed 
lend  toobforvn,  that  no  »ii9picion  could  be  more  un- 
umM  tban  that  Mr.  Soame  Jenyiis  was  not  ninccrc 
I  hM  proi^swion  of  ChriAtianiiy.  Th«;  author  lived 
jch  in  his  very  ple.ivant  socif  ty.  and  i«  persuaded  that 
i  Med  a  tincerff  Chrifitian.  He  had  a  peculiar  turn  of 
iBOur;  bedeliRhted  in  novelty  and  paradox,  and  per- 
ipi  krougfal  loo  much  of  both  into  hiii  roiicion.  luge- 
oasmen  will  nouietimc*  bo  incrniotH  in  t!ic  wrone 
aoe.  If  be  lay«  too  much  hiren  on  iM>iiie  iliincru,  and 
idenratas  ochen:  if  h**  miKtakPi  or  overlooks  even  fun- 
kiMintBl  pninUt,  so  that  M>inR  of  his  opinions  muHt  ap- 
oi  defective  to  the  cxiiorionrpd  Christian ;  yt  th*; 
nerai  tttm  of  his  work  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of 
irifltianity  may  render  it  usi.'ful  to  others,  by  inviting 
cm  by  thie  very  novelty  of  hi<4  manner  to  conifult  a 
eeiesofcviilencf  towliichthity  havi!  not  N>en  accus 
med.  A  soeplicnl  friend  of  tlw  writer  of  !lio«e  pnr»!i, 
bo  bod  itood  oiit  against  the  nr^ument  of  some  of  the 
fatldivinetf,  was  It-d  by  thii*  little  work  tot-xaniinc 
ore  dee|riy  into  Internal  Evid'Mici* ;  it  si-nt  him  to  n-ad 
•  nUe  in  a  new  spirit.  lie  followed  up  his  inquiries. 
Mailed  aotliora  whose  views  were  more  matured,  and 
Id  a  souid  believer.  ^ 


to  his  eloquent  pen,  between  the  adventurona 
expeditions  of  the  oonqneror,  the  circumnavi- 
gator, the  discoverer,  the  naturalist,  with  thoae 
of  Paul,  the  martyr  of  the  gospel  ?  Paul,  who, 
renouncing  case  and  seArity,  sacrificing  fame 
and  glory,  encountering  *  weariness  and  painfol- 
ncss,  watching,  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  na- 
kedness ;  was  beaten  with  rods,  frequent  in  pri- 
sons, in  deaths  ofl,  was  once  stoned,  thrice  sufl 
fered  shipwreck,  was  a  day  and  a  night  in  the 
deep,**  went  from  shore  to  shore,  and  from  city 
to  city,  knowing  that  bonds  and  imprisonment 
awaited  him  ;  and  fbr  what  purpose  7  He,  too, 
was  a  discoverer,  and  in  one  sense  a  naturalist. 
Ho  explored  not  indeed  the  treasures  of  the 
mineral,  nor  the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  world. 
His  business  was  with  man ;  his  object  the  dis- 
covery of  man*B  moral  wante ;  his  study,  to  ap- 
ply a  proportionate  remedy ;  hia  work,  to  break 
up  the  barren  ground  of  the  human  soil ;  hit  aim, 
to  promote  the  culture  of  the  undisciplined 
heart ;  his  end,  the  salvation  of  thoae  fbr  whom 
Christ  died.  He  did  not  bring  away  one  poor 
native  to  graft  the  vices  of  a  polished  country 
on  the  savage  ignorance  of  his  own ;  but  he  car- 
ried to  the  natives  themselves  the  newa,  and  the 
means  of  eternal  life. 

He  was  also  a  conqueror,  but  he  visited  new 
regions,  not  to  depopulate,  but  to  enlighten  them. 
He  sought  triumphs,  but  they  were  over  sin  and 
ignorance.  He  achieved  conqueste ;  but  it  was 
over  the  prince  of  darkness.  He  gained  tro- 
phies, but  they  were  not  militery  banners,  hot 
rescued  souls.  He  erected  monuments,  but 
they  were  to  the  glory  of  God.  He  did  not 
carve  his  own  name  on  the  rocky  shore,  hot  he 
engraved  that  of  his  Lord  on  the  hearto  of  the 
people.  While  conflicting  with  want,  and  atrug- 
gling  with  misery,  he  planted  churches ;  while 
sinking  under  reproach  and  obloquy,  he  erected 
the  standard  of  the  Croes  among  barbarians,  and 
(far  more  hopeless  enterprise !)  among  philoao- 
phers ;  and  having  escaped  with  life  from  the 
most  uncivilized  nations,  was  reserved  for  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  imperial  queen  of  cities ! 


CHAP.  XII. 
Saint  PauVa  Heavenly  Mindedmat, 

True  religion  consiste  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  body  to  the  soul,  and  of  the  soul  to  God. 
The  apostle  every  where  shows,  that  by  our 
apostocy  this  order  is  destroyed,  or  rather  in- 
verted. At  the  same  time  he  teaehea,  that 
though  brought  into  this  degraded  state  li^  our 
own  per\*er8eness,  we  are  not  hopelesaly  aban- 
doned to  it.  He  not  only  shows  the  possibility, 
but  the  mode  of  our  restoration,  and  describes 
the  happy  condition  of  the  restored,  even  in  this 
world,  by  declaring,  that  (v  be  aptriiually  mind- 
ed  is  life  and  peace. 

He  knew  that  our  faculties  are  neither  good 
nor  evil  in  themselves,  but  powerful  inatru- 
ments  tor  the  promotion  of  both  ;  active  capa^ 
cities  for  either,  just  aa  the  bent  of  our  character 

*  Q  f\iriniiiaiis,  ch.  zi. 
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IS  deterininod  by  tho  predominance  of  religion 
or  of  sin,  of  the  senaiud  or  the  spiritual  mind. 
S^int  Paul  eminently  exhibited,  both  in  his 
example  and  in  his  writings,  the  spiritual  mind. 
He  was  not  only  e<\Mn\  ilk  correctness  of  senti- 
ment and  purity  of  practice  with  those  who  arc 
drily  orthodox,  and  superior  to  those  who  arc 
coldly  practical ;  but  he  *  perfects  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God.*  Ho  abounds  in  the  heavenly 
mindedness  which  is  the  uniting  link  between 
doctrinal  and  practical  piety,  which,  by  the  imc 
tion  it  infuses  into  both,  proves  iliat  both  are  the 
malt  of  Divine  grace ;  and  whicli  consists  in  an 
entire  consecration  of  the  aficctions,  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  the  whole  nun  to  Gk)d. 

This  disposition  the  apostle  makes  the  pre- 
liminary to  all  performance,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  all  acceptance.  This  it  is  which  consti. 
tutes  the  eharm  of  his  writings.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  sanctity  which  pervades  them,  and  which, 
whilat  it  aJTords  the  best  evidence  of  the  love  of 
God  abed  abroad  in  his  own  heart,  infuses  it 
alao  into  the  heart  of  his  readers.  While  lie  is 
musing,  the  iiro  burns,  and  communicates  its 
pure  flame  to  every  breast  susceptible  of  genuine 
Christian  feeling.  Under  its  influence  his  argu- 
ments  become  persuasions,  his  exhortations  en- 
treaties. A  sentiment  so  tender,  and  earnest- 
neM  so  imploring,  breathes  throughout  them, 
that  it  might  seem  that  all  regard  for  himself| 
all  care  for  his  own  interests,  is  swallowed  up  in 
his  ardent  and  aflcctionato  concern  for  the 
spiritual  interest  of  others. 

The  exuberance  of  his  love  and  gratitude,  the 
fruits  of  his  abundant  faith,  break  out  almost  in 
spite  of  himself.  His  zeal  reproves  our  timid ity, 
his  energy  our  indifference.  ^  He  dwells,*  as  an 
eloquent  writer  has  remarked,  *  with  almost  un. 
timely  descant,*  on  the  name  of  Him  who  had 
called  him  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous 
light.  That  name  which  we  are  so  reluctant  to 
pronounce,  not  through  reverence  to  its  posses- 
sor, but  fear  of  each  other,  ever  sounds  with 
holy  boldness  from  the  lips  of  Paul.  His  bursts 
of  sacred  joy,  his  triumphant  appeals  to  the 
truth  of  tiie  promises,  his  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  ho{H;  set  before  him,  carry  an  air  not  only 
of  patience,  but  of  victory,  not  only  of  faith,  but 
of  fruition. 

Whoever  desires  more  particularly  to  com- 
pare thin  spirit  of  Divine  powei  manifested  by 
the  apostle,  with  the  opposite  spirit  of  the  world, 
let  him  carefully  peruse  the  eighth  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Atler  describing 
tiie  strong  and  painful  conflict  with  the  malig- 
nant power  of  sin  in  the  seventh  chapter,  with 
what  a  holy  exultation  does  he,  in  the  opening 
of  the  cightli,  hurry  in,  as  it  were,  the  assur- 
ance that  *  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.*  It  somewhat 
resembles  that  instant,  I  had  almost  naid,  that 
impatient,  mercy  of  God  in  the  tliird  of  Genesis, 
which  seems  eager  to  make  the  promise  follow 
close  uj>on  the  fall,  the  forgiveness  upon  the  sin  ; 
to  cut  off  tlic  distressing  space  between  terror 
and  joy,  to  leave  no  interval  for  despair.  God, 
who  IS  so  patient  when  he  is  to  puninh,  is  not  so 
patient  when  he  is  to  save.  He  delays  to  strike, 
but  he  hastes  to  pardon.  *  After  the  first  of- 
<ence,*  says  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  '  God  could 


not  stay  from  redeeming  ;*  nor  oonld  Paid  lUy 
from  proclaimuig  that  we  an  redeemed.  Tbs 
apostle,  like  his  Creator,  loses  Dot  a  roommt  to 
comfort  the  soul  which  he  has  been  afflidiiif. 

In  this  divine  effusion  we  at  once  diseera  tte 
diflerence  between  natural  woakneis  and  saper. 
added  strength ;  between  the  infirmities  which 
are  fortiflcd  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spiritf  ui 
the  sensual  mind,  which  not  only  u  iioC«  bit 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God ;  bcAwtta 
him  who  not  having  *  the  Spirit  of  Chriii,  ii 
none  of  his,*  and  him  in  whom  *  Christ,  the 
spirit  of  life,  dwells  ;*  between  him,  who,  if  be 
yield  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  shall  die,  and 
him  who,  through  the  Spirit  mortifying  iho 
deeds  of  the  body  shall  live. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  he  does  not  make 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  claswi 
of  characters,  to  consist  merely  in  the  adoil 
crimes  and  grosser  vices  of  the  one  class,  and 
the  better  actions  of  tlie  other.  It  is  to  the  mb. 
soal  and  spiritual  nUnd^  the  fountain  of  good 
and  evil  deeds,  to  which  he  refers  as  the  da- 
cisivo  test  This  radical  distinction  he  furtiier 
conceives  to  be  a  more  obvious  line  of  sepaii* 
tion  than  even  any  differenoe  of  religions  opin- 
ions, any  distinction  arising  from  the  nme 
adoption  of  peculiar  dogmas. 

That  the  reviving  assurance  may  appear  to 
belong  exclusively  to  real  Christians,  he  marks 
the  change  of  character  by  the  definits  tense 
noio,  implying  their  recent  victory  over  their 
old  corruptions,  which  he  had  been  dcploriof. 
This  precaution  would  prevent  those,  who  re- 
mained in  their  former  state  from  taking  to 
themselves  the  comfort  of  a  promuo  in  which 
they  have  no  part  He  guards  it  still  more  ex- 
plicitly, by  declaring,  that  the  true  evidence 
of  this  renovation  of  heart,  v/as  their  toaUcing 
aflcr  the  Spirit ;  a  term  which  describes  habitual 
progress  in  the  new  way,  to  which  we  are  con- 
ducted by  the  new  nature,  and  which,  if  it  do 
not  always  preserve  us  from  deviating  from  it, 
recalls  us  back  to  it 

The  power  Paul  felt ;  and  on  this  principle  ho 
wrote  ;  and  he  never  wrote  on  any  principle  on 
which  he  did  not  act  Ailcr  he  had  earned 
piety  to  the  most  heroic  elevation  ;  aAcr  he  hsd 
pressed  the  most  fervent  exertions  on  others, 
and  gained  the  splendid  conquests  over  himself, 
still  he  considered  himself  only  in  the  nad  to 
salvation ;  still  he  never  thought  of  slackening 
his  course ;  he  thought  not  of  resting ;  he  had 
nut  reached  his  end.  He  was  not  intimidated 
from  pursuing  it  by  now  difficulties ;  his  resolu- 
tion rose  with  his  trials ;  all  he  feared  for  him- 
self, all  against  which  he  cautioned  others,  was 
declension ;  his  grand  solicitude  for  them  and 
for  himself  was,  that  they  might  not  lose  the 
ground  they  had  gained.  He  well  knew,  that 
even  tlie  present  position  could  not  be  long 
maintained  without  the  pursuit  of  farther  ooo- 
queitts.     Ho  tea  Iked  afler  the  Spirit. 

The  terrible  forms  of  distress  which  be  tarn 
mons  to  view  in  this,  as  well  as  in^ther  parts  of 
his  Epistles,  always  remind  him  of  the  principki 
which  makes  them  supportable.  He  enume- 
rates human  miseries  in  all  their  variety  of 
shapes, — trUtulation^  dittreag^  per»€euiion^  fm* 
iii#Rf ,  nakedn€»9,  peril,  wword.    But  to  what  end 
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does  ht  mofter  thii  confcdorate  band  of  woes?  |  import,  and  it  involved  indefinite  consequences. 

Bb  Cftib  00  tiMin  not  to  avert   the  sufferings  |  Havinsr  cordially  confided  in  him  for  salTation 

through  the  blood  of  Christ,  he  found,  as  is  al 
ways  the  case,  the  greater  involf  ing  the  less ; 


!  rings 
tej  iaflki;  no,  he  challenges  them  to  separate 
the  CShrutian  saflvrer  from  the  lore  of  Chritt. 
He  pmmts  himself  to  us  as  an  instance  of 
triamph  of  this  love  over  all  earthly 
The  men  whose  distresses  abounded, 
wwMmnued  mhove  measure,  comes  out  of 
wflict,  not  only  a  conqueror, — that  to  one 
4iChi0  vrdeBt  spirit  seemed  too  poor  a  triumph, 
At.ie  were  than  a  conqueror.  But  how  is  this 
▼ietorr  echieved  ?  T^rou^'A  him  who  loved  us. 
Tbmi  lowliness  which  made  him  say  just  before. 


*tbm$  which  I  do  I  allow  not,  but  what  I  hate  the  promises,  the  demonstrations  of  the  whole 


tbet  I  cks*  must  have  been  lifted  by  a  mighty 
&itli  when  he  exclaimed,  *  I  am  persuaded  that 
neitber  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palitiee,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
Ihinge  to  come,  nor  life,  nor  death,  nor  any  other 
crantore,  ehail  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
Jotfe  oCGod,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.* 

In  epeaking,  in  this  chapter,  of  the  glories  of 
tha  eternal  world,  his  rapture  does  not  escape 
hfcn  en  Ihe  sally  of  the  imagination,  as  a  thought 
nwakened  by  a  sudden  glance  of  the  object ;  he 
4afta  not  express  himselfat  random  from  the  im. 
enbe  of  the  moment ;  his  is  not  the  conjectural 
language  of  ignorant  desire,  of  uncertain  hope ; 
it  IB  an  asramption  of  the  sober  tone  of  calcula- 
tion. *  I  reckon,*  says  he,  like  a  man  skilled  in 
tUo  opiritnal  arithmetic, — *  I  reckon,'  afler  a  due 
estimate  of  their  comparatiye  value,  *  that  the 
saS^ringB  of  the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
bo  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
ToaM.* 

Ifo  men  was  ever  so  well  qualified  to  make 
tfaia  eetimate.  Of  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
world  he  had  shared  more  largely  than  any  man. 
Of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed,  he  had  a 
glimpse  granted  to  no  other  man.  He  had  been 
eanght  np  into  Paradise.  He  *  had  heard  the 
words  of  God,  and  seen  the  visions  of  the  Al. 
mighty,*  and  the  result  of  his  privileged  experi- 
ence, was,  that  he  *  desired  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ;*  that  he  desired  to  escape  from 
this  valley  of  tears ;  that  he  was  impatient  to 
reoover  the  celestial  vision,  eager  to  perpetuate 
the  momentary  foretaste  of  the  glories  of  im> 
mortality. 

We  perceive,  then,  how  this  hope  of  future 
felicity  sustained  him  under  conflicts,  of  which 
we,  in  an  established  state  of  Christianity,  and 
snfieriog  only  under  the  common  trials  of  mor- 
tality can  have  no  adequate  conception.  His 
Gourageoua  faith  was  kept  alivo  and  fortified 
by  fervently  practising  the  duty  he  so  unwea- 
riedly  urges  upon  others ;  contitiuing  instant  in 
frauer. 

To  encourage  this  practice  in  his  readers,  and 
at  the  oame  time  to  point  out  the  source  of  his 
own  heavenly  hope,  and  continual  intercourse 
with  the  Divine  presence,  he  adds,  *  the  Spirit 
helpeth  our  infirmities,  for  we  know  not  what 
we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit 
itself  maketh  intercossion  for  us.*  Nor  does  his 
high  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  thus  gendered, 
easily  find  its  limit.  On  the  contrary,  ho  adds, 
'  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  Grod.' 

!%»  trust  was  an  ayuranoe  of  the  largest 


he  found  that  he  had  little  difficulty  in  trusting 
Him  with  his  inferior  concerns.  To  Him  to 
whom  ho  had  committed  his  GternaF  happiness, 
to  Him  he  could  not  scruple  to  confide  his  for- 
tune, his  health,  his  reputation,  his  life. 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  these  manifestatifmo, 
of  which  the  apostle  was  favoured  with  a  tern- 
porary  enioyment.  But  wo  have  his  testimony, 
added  to  toe  testimony,  the  evidences,  the  proora. 


New  Testament.  Whv,  then,  are  we  not  sup. 
ported,  encouraged,  animated  by  them  ?  It  is 
because  wo  do  not  examine  these  evidences,  be- 
cause we  do  not  consult  these  testimonies,  be- 
cause  wo  neglect  these  proofs :  therefore  it  is, 
that  wf  are  not  nurtured  by  these  promises.  We 
entertain  them  as  specufations,  rather  than  as 
convictions,  we  receive  them  as  notions,  rather 
Ihsn  as  facts. 

If  ever  a  cordial  desire  of  these  devout  ao- 
surances  is  confbrred,  it  ^  in  fervent  prayer. 
What  an  encouragement  to  this  holy  exercise, 
is  the  hope  of  being  raised  by  it,  to  the  heart-felt 
belief  that  such  feUcity  is  real,  and  that  it  is  re- 
served  for  the  final  portion  of  the  humble  Chris- 
tian 7  Too  humble,  perhaps,  to  give  fuU  credit 
that  such  great  things  can  be  in  store  ftr  him. 
For  a  moment  he  is  staggered,  till  faith,  the  pa- 
rent of  that  humility  which  tfembles  while  It 
believes,  enables  him  to  apply  to  himself  the  pro- 
mises of  Him  to  whom  nothing  is  impoooiMe, 
the  merits  of  Him  for  whom  nothing  is  too  great, 
the  death  of  Him  who  died  that  we  might  live 
forever. 

In  whatever  part  of  his  writings  the  Apootle 
speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  *  constraining*  power  of  his  love,  there  io 
a  vehemence  in  his  desire,  a  vivacKy  in  his  sen- 
timents, an  energy  in  his  language,  an  intensity 
in  his  feelings,  which  strdnglv  indicate  a  mind 
penetrated  with  the  depth  of  his  osvn  views.  He 
paints  the  love  of  his  Lord  as  a  grace,  of  which, 
though  his  soul  was  deeply  sensible  as  to  its  na- 
ture, yet  as  to  the  decree,  it  is  *  exceeding  abun- 
dantly above*  not  only  *  all  that  he  could  ask,* 
but  *  all  that  he  could  think.*  His  boldest  con- 
ceptions sink  under  the  impression  which  no 
language  could  convoy. 

Yet  these  sublime  portions  of  his  writiogo, 
which  bear  the  more  special  stamp  and  impreoe 
of  the  gospel,  which  afford  the  nearest  view  of 
realities  as  yet  unapproachable,  are  set  aside  fay 
many,  as  things  in  which  they  have  no  peroonal 
concern.  They  have,  indeed,  a  sort  of  Mind  r^ 
verence  for  them,  as  for  something  which  they 
conceive  to  be  at  once  sacred  and  onintelllgiUei 
such  a  kind  of  respect  as  a  man  would  naturally 
entertain  at  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  the  Scripturee 
in  a  language  which  he  did  not  understand. 

Eloquent  as  he  was,  we  oflen  find  him  labour- 
ing under  his  intense  conception  of  ideas  too 
vast  for  utteranco.  In  describing  the  extent  of 
the  Icvc  of  God,  its  height  and  depth,  its  length 
and  breadth,  his  soul  seems  to  expand  with  the 
dimensions  he  is  unfolding.  His  expressiono 
seem  to  acquire  all  that  fiirco  with  which  he  in« 
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timatoB  that  the  soal  itielf^  so  acted  upon,  is  in- 
vested.  Ta  be  ttrengthened  with  might,  would 
hafe  been  rcdLoned  tautology  in  an  ordinary 
writer  on  an  ordinary  subject;  and  to  bestrength- 
ened  with  all  might,  would  seem  an  attribute  im- 
possible to  mortality.  But  holy  Paul  had  him. 
Mlf  felt  the  excellency  of  that  power ;  he  knew 
that  it  is  derived,  and  Uiat  the  fountain  of  dura- 
tion  is  the  glorious  power  of  God. 

In  delineating  the  mighty  operations  of  Di- 
vine love  on  the  human  mind,  tlie  seeming  hy- 
perboles are  soberly  true.  Where  the  theme  is 
illimitable,  language  will  burst  its  bounds.  He 
preaches  richet  which  are  unsearchable — exhorts 
to  know  the  love  which  surpaaoes  knowledge — 
promises  peace  which  passes  understanding — 
we  must  look  at  things  which  arc  not  seen — 
against  hope  we  must  believe  in  hope — while  sor- 
rowful  we  must  always  be  rejoicing — as  having 
nothing  we  must  reckon  that  we  possess  all  things 
— dying,  and  behold  we  live — though  unknown 
we  are  well  known — In  short,  he  reconciles  con> 
tradietions,  unites  opposites.  Antipathies  by 
natnro  become  affinities  by  grace. '  The  love  of 
God  in  Christ  is  the  point  where  he  makes  ooU' 
traries  centre,  and  impossibilities  meet. 

His  spirit  seems  most  intimately  to  identify 
itself  with  the  church  of  Ephesos.  What  an 
improbable  union !  The  late  idolatrous  wor- 
shippers of  Diana,  and  the  late  persecutors  of 
the  saints  of  Jesus,  have  now  but  one  heart  and 
one  soul !  These  recent  enemies  to  Christ,  and 
to  each  other,  now  meet  in  one  common  point 
of  attraction.  With  what  holy  triumph  does  he 
dilatB  on  their  common  faith  I  that  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  which  is  their  common  centre 
and  bond  of  union  ! 

Still,  as  wc  have  such  frequent  occasion  to 
observe,  he  docs  not  sacrifice  practical  duty  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  rapture.  Still  he  does  not 
allow  even  these  Ephesians  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  grace  they  have  received.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  have  been  favoured  with  a  vocation, 
they  must  *  walk  worthy  of  it*  *  The  perfecting 
of  the  saints*  must  be  carried  on ;  '  they  must 
reach  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  falness 
of  Christ.*  No  such  perAiction  had  been  attain- 
ed as  would  allow  them  to  rest  in  their  present 
position.  Even  in  this  highly  favoured  church, 
progress  is  enjoined,  pressed,  reiterated. — No 
elevation  of  devout  feeling  sets  him  above  atten- 
tion to  moral  goodness. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  abrupt 
apostrophes  of  praise  and  gratitude  into  which, 
in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  of  exhortation,  of  reproof, 
he  unexpectedly  breaks  ouL  The  love  of  his 
Redeemer  so  fills  his  soul,  that  it  requires  an 
effort  to  restrain  its  outward  expression.  E^en 
when  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  directing  the  concerns  of  others,  which,  by 
an  ordinary  mind,  would  have  boon  pleaded  as  a 
valid  reason  for  suspending  spiritual  ideas,  and 
dismissing  spiritual  fcclint^s,  they  yet  mix  them- 
selves, as  it  were  involuntarily,  with  his  secular 
jarcs  ;  there  is  not  only  a  satisfaction  but  a  joy- 
fulnoss  in  these  escapes  of  affection  which  seem 
to  spring  from  his  soul,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
pression of  his  circumstances,  to  the  danger 
which  smrroanded,  to  the  deaths  which  threat- 
onod  him. 


When  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprlaooed  it  Phi. 
lippi,  it  is  recorded  that  they  prayed  at  inidm|kt 
This  woiuld  naturally  be  expeictad  from  sock 
men,  under  such  circumstances ;  bat  it  is  added, 

*  they  sang  praises  unto  God.'  Thoa  Ihey  not 
only  justified,  bat  elorified  Him,  under  this  sof. 
faring,  as  well  as  degradation.  For  it  most  not 
be  forgotten,  that  this  imprieonnieiit  was  not 
merely  a  measure  for  secormg  their  penoov- 
they  were  stripped  bare — many  stripes  were  had 
upon  them,  and  the  iron  entered  into  their  sooL 
Yet  they  san^  praises  unto  God. 

What  a  triumph  is  here  of  the  element  rf 

spirit  over  the  force  and  violence  of  outward  eir 

cumstances  I 

*  Th*  oppreBsor  holds 
Hi*  body  bound,  but  kaow*  uot  what  a  raofe. 
HiR  Kpirit  takes,  unconncioii*  of  a  chain  ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  »  a  vain  attempt. 
Whom  God  Uelighu  in,  and  in  wluMn  lie  dwells.* 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Epheeians,  to  which  «• 
have  just  referred,  we  are  presented  with  a  fnA. 
instance  how  much  his  devotion  rose  under  the 
same  circumstances  of  distress.-^It  was  writtea 
from  a  prison,  and  is  almost  one  entire  effasioa 
of  love  and  praise.  It  is  an  overflowing  expres- 
sion of  affectionate  gratitude,  that  has  no  paral- 
lel. It  seems  to  be  enriched  with  an  additional 
infusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  has  perhaps 
more  of  the  heroism  of  Christian  feeling  than, 
except  in  the  discourses  of  our  Liord,  is  to  ba 
found  in  the  whole  sacred  treasury.  It  seemt 
to  come  fresh  from  the  celestial  world.  He 
speaks  not  as  from  a  prison,  but  as  from  a  rs- 
gion  of  light,  and  life,  and  glory.  His  thooghtf 
are  in  heaven,  his  soul  is  with  his  Saviour,  hit 
heart  is  with  his  treasure :  no  wonder,  then,  that 
his  language  has  a  tincture  of  the  idiom  of  im- 
mortality. 

As  Archimedes,  when  Syracuse  was  taken  by 
the  bcitiegers,  was  so  intent  on  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  that  he  knew  not  when  the  city 
was  lost :  so  the  apostle,  absorbed  in  a  concern 
as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  philosopher  u 
Scripture  truth  is  to  scientific,  lost  sight  of  the 
cruelties  of  Nero,  forgot  his  former  sufieriogi, 
felt  not  his  present  captivity,  thought  not  of  his 
impt;nding  fate — present,  past,  and  future,  as 
they  related  to  himself,  were  absorbed  in  his 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  church,  for  the  glory 
of  its  founder !  Mark  the  divine  supports  vouch- 
safed to  this  imprisoned  Saint !  Note  his  state 
of  grace !  Observe  the  perfection  of  his  faith ! 
How  the  motion  of  his  spirit  was  accelerated  as 
it  drew  nearer  to  its  centre  !  He  whose  deep 
humility  had  suggestod  to  him  the  possibility, 
that,  afler  converting  others,  he  might  himself 
be  rejected :  he  who  had  desired  not  to  be  un- 
clothed, but  to  be  clothed  upon — now  declares 
that  he  is  ready  to  be  ofiered  up,  now  desires  to 
depart ;  not  in  the  gentle  decay  of  exhausted 
nature,  not  in  the  weaning  languor  of  a  sick 
bed,  not  in  the  calm  of  a  peaceful  dissolution, 
sufiering  only  the  pains  inseparable  from  an  or* 
dinary  death ;  but  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
hand  of  violence :  he  is  ready  to  pour  out  his 
blood  upon  the  scaffold ;  he  is  longing  tri  join 

*  the  souls  which  were  beheaded  for  the  witness 
of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God.*  So  far  from 
being  dismayed,  bccauM  he  knew  that  his  mar> 
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at  hand ;  he  who  know  not  what  it 
TOt  knowing  in  whom  he  htd  timt^ 
mg  bw  eternal  redemption  drawine  nigh, 
Bnaim  with  a  holy  bravery;  *f  have 
my  ODoree ;  I  have  kept  the  fiiith.* 
in  a  rapture  of  triumphant  joy  at  the 
'lew  of  the  crown  of  righteousneM,  which 
d«.tbe  righteous  Judge',  *had  prepared 
against  the  great  day,*  that  same  unpa- 
philanthropy,  which  he  had  so  constantly 
led,  breaks  out  and  consecrates  a  mo- 
ben  we  might  have  supposed  the  imme- 
■mess  of  bis  own  unspeakable  blessed- 
ild  have  engroesed  his  whole  soul.  His 
was  noselBsh  piety,  his  hope  no  solitary 
I.  Gratitude  sweUs  into  its  highest 
t  from  the  reflection  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
exclusively  reserved  the  crown  for  him, 
ibr  the  beloved  Timothy,  to  whom  he 
lor  tor  the  multitudes  of  his  own  friends, 
the  converts  who  were  to  be  peculiarly 
'  and  crown  of  rejoicing  ;*  but  *  for  all 
o  which  love  his  appearing,*  for  all  *  the 
d  of  the  Lord'  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  xin. 

il  vieio  of  the  qualUiew  of  Saint  Paul : 
mfHodge  of  human  nature — hit  delicacy 
ing  advice  or  reproof— his  integrity, 

B  it  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  and  con> 
ich  warmth  and  openness ;  so  much 
■  and  candour;  such  an  unreserved 
oat  of  his  very  soul ;  such  a  free  dis- 
)f  his  feelings,  as  well  as  of  bis  opinions; 
elevation,  mingled  with  such  a  sober- 
hinking ;  so  much  social  kindness,  with 
Divine  love ;  so  much  prsctical  activi- 
such  deep  spirituality  ;  so  much  human 
»,  with  so  much  of  the  wisdom  which 
ibove ;  so  much  tenderness  for  the  per- 
men,  with  so  little  connivance  at  their 
10  much  professional  dignity,  with  so 
srsonal  humility, — as  it  would  be  diffi- 
ind  in  any  other  human  being. 
I  all  these  opposite  excellences,  there  is 
that  is  not  practicable,  nothing  that  is 
table.  His  religion,  like  his  morality, 
Boliar  sedateness.  His  ardent  feelings 
fan  into  no  intemperance  of  speech,  into 
lality  of  action.  His  piety  is  free  from 
sity,  his  faith  from  presumption. 


nly 


rmly  we  find  a  great  reasonableness  in 
aeter ;  and  it  adds  to  his  value  as  an  ox- 
hat  he  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  fa- 
il expression,  eminently  a  man  of  busi- 
lis  transactions,  indeed  always  tended 
ime  end  with  his  devotions  and  his  in- 
IB ;  ho  wsa  full  of  care,  but  it  was  the 
dl  the  churches ;  each  day  was  fully  oc- 
tmt  it  was  that  same  *  care'  whic^  csme 
n,  not  only  as  a  Sunday,  but  as  a  daily 

perfection  in  which  he  poeeessed  this 
proves  that  his  devotednesa  had  in  it 
of  abstraction.  He  exhibited  no  con- 
f  the  common  unges,  no  renanoiation 
[L 


of  (he  common  comforts  of  lifb,  when  the  former 
could  with  propriety  be  observed,  or  the  latter 
bo  lawfully  enjoyed ;  no  coveting  of  rafieringSv 
when  they  could  be  conscientiously  avoided. 
He  was  no  pattern  for  ascetics,  no  prototype  for 
Stylites.  He  bequeathed  no  example  of  bodily 
macerations,  nor  uncommanded  austerities,  nor 
penances  anprofitably  aiming  st  atonement  His 
idea  of  selfldenisl  was  to  sacrifice  his  own  will; 
his  notion  of  pleasing  God  was  to  do  and  sufibr 
the  Divine  will. 

His  discretion  was  scarcely  less  conspicoone 
than  his  zeal :  unlike  some  enthosiastie  Chris- 
tians in  the  early  ages  of  the  Choreh,  who,  not 
contented  to  meet  persecution,  invited  it;  he 
never  sought,  whilst  he  never  shrunk  from  dan- 
ger.  Though  his  lifo  was  one  continued  mar- 
tyrdom, to  which  the  brief  suffering  of  the  stake- 
or  the  axe  would  have  been  a  mercy,  yet  he 
was  contented  to  live  for  lengthened  services ; 
though  he  would  have  finished  his  oonrae  with 
joy  to  himself,  he  was  willing  to  protract  it  for 
the  glory  of  €}od ;  though  he  counted  not  kig  Hfe 
dear,  yet  he  knew  it  to  be  useful,  and  therefore 
desired  its  continuance. 

He  was  entirely  exempt  from  that  indiscreet 
zeal  which  seems  to  glory  in  provoking  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  world.  He  had  nothing  of  that 
bad  judgment,  which  seeks  distinction  from  sin- 
gularity. His  straight-fbrward  rectitude  neither 
courted  the  applause,  nor  despised  the  good  opi- 
nion of  men.  He  who,  in  the  integrity  of  hi* 
heart  could  say,  *  We  sought  glory  neither  of 
vou  nor  yet  of  others ;  in  the  tenderness  of  that 
heart  could  say,  to  the  same  persons,  *  for  what 
is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing ;  are 
not  even  ye, — ye  are  our  glory  and  joy.** 

He  was  totally  free  from  any  irrationsl  confi- 
dence  in  supernatural  interpositions.  Though 
living  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
felt  no  enthusiastic  inflation. 

Though,  in  his  perilous*  voyage,  assured  by 
an  angel  of  God  that  there  should  be  no  lose  cf 
lives,  yet  he  helped  with  hie  own  hando  to  throw 
out  the  tackling,  and  the  ship  muot  be  worked 
by  his  direction.  He  went  fsrthor,  deelarin|f, 
*  except  the  men  abide  in  the  ship  ye  cannol  be 
saved.'  Could  the  boldest  impugner  of  Divine 
Providence  have  exercised  more  prudence,  have 
exhibited  more  activity  7 

Not  only  from  this  passage,  but  from  the 
general  spirit  of  his  writings,  we  may  learn« 
that  merely  to  say,  we  trust  in  God  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  thing  within  onr  power, 
without  using  ourselves  the  rational  means  of 
accomplishing  it,  is  a  total  want  of  serfke ;  and 
not  entirely  to  trust  in  Him,  while  we  arejofing 
them,  is  an  utter  want  of  faith. 

Though  favoured  with  immediate  revelations 
from  above,  yet  was  Paul  so  singularly  modest, 
as  only  slightly  toadvert  to  Divine  communica- 
tions, and  then  in  the  name  of  a  third  person, — 
I  knew  a  man  in  Christ. — So  continent  of  speech, 
as  not  even  to  disclose  this  distinction  till  near 
fourteen  years  afler  it  had  been  conferred.  May 
we  not  then  agree  with  the  sagacious  Paley, 
that  *  Saint  Paul's  mind  had  none  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  enthosiasm ;  that  the  codnees  of  bin 
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head  always  kept  pace  with  the  warmth  of  hla 
heart  ?* 

His  conduct  uDtformly  exhibita  the  preciae 
diatinction  between  Christian  wisdom  and 
worldly  policy.  Uia  boundary- line  is  clearly 
defined,  and  he  never  atepa  over  it  to  serve  a 
purpoae.  Of  that  prudence  which  ia  a- kin  to 
'aelnhnoia,  of  that  diacretion  which  leans  to 
craA,  of  that  candour  which  tends  to  undue  pli- 
anoj,  of  that  wisdom  which  is  aensual  and 
earthly,  he  had  not  the  slightest  tincture.  What 
an  illuatrioua  orator  of  our  own  time  said  of  hia 
coiitomporary  atatrsuian,  may  be  far  more  ap- 
popriaiely  applied  to  Saint  Paul, — that,  in  gain- 
ing  admiratiop,  hi$  tirtuew  were  hi*  arte,* 

Hia  intellectual  powers  were  admirably  oon- 
■titnfted  U>  acoond  his  high  moral  and  spiritual 
attainments.  He  had  an  intuitive  sagacity  of 
mind.  This  deep  master  of  the  science  of  man 
waa  intimately  acquainted  with  all  thedoublinga 
and  turnioga,  the  intricacioa  and  perverseness 
of  the  heart  In  short  he  knew  the  exact  point 
from  which  to  take  the  most  comprehensive 
view  of  this  scene  of  man;  and  hia  writings 
possess  this  great  advantage,  that  they  also  put 
the  intelligent  reader  in  the  position  to  take  the 
same  view.  He  knew  every  plait  and  fold  of 
the  human  character.  Ho  had  atudied  the  spe- 
ciea  in  ail  its  mudificationa  and  varieties,  from 
the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  meanest  offi- 
cer in  his  court ;  from  the  high  priest  presiding 
in  the  Sanhedrim  to  the  pharisee  praying  in  the 
street :  of  the  intolerance  of  the  one,  he  had  had 
personal  experience ;  through  the  duplicity  of 
the  other,  his  keen  eye  could  pierce,  without 
consulting  the  breadth  of  his  phylactery. 

The  same  acute  penetration  brought  him  no 
leea  aa^uainted  with  the  errors  of  the  well-intcn. 
tioncd,  with  the  weaknesses  of  the  wise,  with 
the  failings  of  the  virtuous,  and  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  even  tiie  conHcientious.  Yet  did  he  never 
convert  his  knowledge  of  all  the  shades  of  tt\f9 
human  mind  to  an  unkind,  malevolent,  or  selfish 
purpose.  It  never  taught  him  to  hate  the  un- 
worthy,  with  whose  obliquities  it  made  him  ac. 
quainted ;  or  to  despise  tho  weak  whose  infirmi- 
ties it  had  discovered.  So  far  was  he  from  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  sagacity,  by  turning  the  vices 
or  imbecilities  of  others  to  his  own  account,  that 
it  inspired  him  with  a  more  tender  and  compas- 
sionatc  feeling  for  tho  frailties  of  their  common 
nature. 

In  perusing  his  Epistles,  wo  should  always 
bear  in  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  is  not  addressing 
tho  profligate  and  profane,  but  converts,  or,  at 
least,  religious  professors.  This  consideration 
would  prevent  our  putting  the  reproofs  and  cor- 
-rcctions  which  he  thought  necessary  for  them 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  ourselves.  Into 
this  danger  we  may  be  too  much  inclined  to 
fall,  if  wc  do  not  brmg  those  people  nearer  to 
what  we  suppose  to  Ui  our  own  level.  They 
were  already  Christians.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
always  necessary  to  arrange  all  the  fundamental 
doctrines  into  a  regular  system,  much  less  to 
begin  with  a  fi>rmal  exposition  of  tho  elemouts 
of  a  religion,  with  the  principles  of  which  they 
were  already  imbued  ;  or  at  least  with  the  doc- 
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trines  of  which  Ihajr  were  acquaintad.  This 
manner  of  addraMing  them  is  a  proof  that  Iheii 
pr^ress  was  alraady  conaidoraUo. 

The  first  Epistla  is  inscribed  *to  all  that  act 
at  Rome,  bekived  of  God,  calJad  to  be  saints, 
whose  faith  ia  spokan  of  throughout  the  workL* 
The  next  u  '  to  the  church  of  God  at  Corialh, 
with  all  the  saints'  in  Achaia.*  Anotiier  ^  to  tht 
sainta  that  are  at  Epheaua,  and  to  the  fiiithfol  in 
Christ  Jesus.*  Again,  *  to  the  saints  and  faitb. 
ful  brethren  in  Christ  at  Colosae.*  His  lettoi 
to  individual  friends,  deaignate  also  the  pialy 
of  hia  correspondents.  *  To  Timothy ,  hia  son 
in  the  faitb  ;*  *  to  Titua,  his  own  eon  after  the 
common  faith.*  And  in  writing  to  the  Hcbnwi 
collectifely,  he  denominates  them  'holy  bet. 
thren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling.* 

It  would  be  well  if  the  genenUitj  of  Christians 
could  aspire  to  rank  with  any  of  these  clasMa 
Saint  Paurs  knowledge  of  mankind^  however, 
of  which  we  have  aaid  so  mueh«  would  prevant 
his  addressin|[  the  best  of  his  oonverta,  as  cha- 
racters who  did  not  require  either  caatioo,  cor* 
rection,  or  improvement.  He  knew  even  aftic 
they  had  adopted  the  Christian  profiMsion,  bow 
pertinaciously  bad  habita  would  cleave  to  soom. 
now  much  besetting  sins,  natural  infirmitr, 
temptation  without,  and  passion  within,  would 
impede  the  progress  of  others.  He  was  aware 
that  many  who  thought  themselvea  ainoan^and 
perhaps  really  were  ao,  were  yet  caraliss  and 
cold  hearted;  that  many  who  were  warm  in 
profeasion,  were  aelfish,  indolent,  oovetooas ; 
that  many  who  appeared  to  be  lovers  of  God, 
were  yet  inordinately  lovers  of  pleaaore ;  that 
some  who  professed  to  be  dead  to  sin,  were  alite 
to  the  world.  *  Alexander  did  him  mneh  evil  / 
*  Demas  forsook  him  ;*  *  Phygellns  and  Hermo* 
genes  turned  away  from  him.' 

The  persons  to  whom  he  wrote  might,  on  the 
whole,  bo  considered  ss  no  unfair  specimen  of 
professing  Christians  in  every  age.  Conseqasnl- 
ly  neitlier  his  doctrine  nor  bis  precepts  can,  by 
any  fair  rule  of  judgment,  be  limited  totheoom- 
munity,  or  even  to  the  individual,  to  whom  tbej 
were  immediately  inscribed ;  he  has  erected  his 
mandate  into  an  unalterable  standard  of  gens- 
ral  Christianity. 

The  inspiring  guide  of  Saint  Paul  knew  that 
human  nature,  left  to  ita  own  specific  operatimi, 
would  be  the  samo  in  that  church  of  Rome  to 
which  his  Epistle  was  addressed,  as  in  the  now 
existing  church  of  that  metropolis, — a  church 
which  has  bo  far  departed  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  founder ;  that  the  church  of  Epheaua 
would  differ  only  in  ita  local  cixoomstances  and 
form  of  government  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  tho  same  sort  of  beings,  with  the 
same  wunta  and  weaknesses  which  composed 
the  church  of  Galatia,  would  compoae  tluit  of 
Geneva  and  of  Holland ;  that  it  waa  not  the  Co- 
rinthian convert  ulonc  who  ahould  become  *  s 
new  creature  ;*  that  it  waa  not  tlie  member  of 
any  particular  community  that  muat  *  put  off 
tlio  old  n^an  with  hia  dceda  ;*  he  knew  that  the 
transmuting  power  of  true  religion  would  con. 
fer  the  same  character  of  newness  upon  every 
genuine  believer ;  that  aa  in  every  age  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  so  also  will  be  the  results. 

In  illustration  of  Ihete  general  remarks,  let 
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w  Mket  a  Dtftiealar  ctaa.  Our  apostU  had 
ntC  ■tndM  the  htimtn  heart  to  so  little  purpose 
II  nol  to  perceive  that  it  ia  of  itaelf  commonly 
indiiipoeed  to  liberalitjr.  Even  where  a  nneaaiire 
of  raJif  ioua  feeling  haa  conferred  or  enlarged 
this  virUie,  he  knevr  that  it  requirea  ezcitument 
to  keep  the  flame  alivo ;  that  if  eaaily  kindled 
by  MMM  affiwting  tale,  or  aome  preaent  object, 
it  nay,  by  being  \e(i  to  itaelf,  be  aa  eaaily  ex- 
tiafuiaJiea.  He  knew  that  impreaaions,  if  not 
ina— dietaiy  followed  up,  and  acted  upon,  aoon 
mar  ovti  that  a  warm  impulae,  if  left  to  cool, 
iwapocatae  in  mere  profesaion.  On  this  princi. 
9ktk  tlM,  we  find  him  delicately  reminding  the 
Sorialhiaaa*  of  the  zeal  ^ith  which  they  had 
lolmtarUy  engaged  to  raiae  a  fund  for  the  in- 
lifanl,  and  remonstrating  on  the  obligation  to 
^  their  own  plan  in  execution,  by  diatributing 
lawall  aa  ooUc«ting. 

Ia.  aufgvaling  this  duty,  he  takea  a  circui- 
\am  valhf  by  intimating  the  neceaaity  of  con. 
■■liMj  in  the  conduct  of  Christiana,  by  dwell. 
iay.an  Che  expediency  of  those  who  abounded  in 
fimltaad  ekiquence,  and  religioua  knowledge, 
ibMadia|p  also  in  acta  of  beneficence ;  and  by 
kinAipf .  Uiat  a  high  profeaaion,  without  that 
bnad  principle  of  Christian  charity,  of  which 
heknewialmagtving  to  be  one  fruit,  would  be 
aa  anomaly  discreditable  to  themaelvea,  and  in> 
jiiiiaui  to  religion. 

Ba  thanpropoaea  to  them,  with  the  hand  of 
aJMMlar,  peranaaiona,  arguments,  and  exam- 
plia;  lia  makes  duties  grow  out  of  motives,  and 
napnsBM  both  by  actual  inatancea.  He  men- 
tioM^  in  a  sort  of  incidental  way,  the  benevo- 
boea  of  a  lees  opulent  and  lesa  inatructed  peo. 
ii»9  the  llaoedonians ;  and,  according  to  his 
atariaUa  coslum,  produces  their  charity  as 
plowing  out  of  their  pioty.  They  gate  them- 
\d1m9fini  unto  tke  Lord^  and  then,  aa  the  eflfect 
voold  naturally  follow  tiie  cmuto,  they  gave  unto 
takf  ikt  will  of  Chd.  He  informs  them,  that 
iiH  gaoaroos  people  did  not  wait  to  confer  their 
iy  till  it  waa  solicited.  He  intimates,  that 
inatanoe  it  was  not  those  who  wanted  the 
dttnly*  but  thoee  who  gave  it,  *  that  pressed  it, 
aith  noeh  entreaty ;'  instructively  hinting,  that 
tfaay  had  made  true  use  of  aiHiotjona ;  for  that 
^taair  poverty,*  instead  of  being  pleaded  aa  an 
ipobfj  ibr  withholding  their  charity,  *  abound- 
sd  la  toe  richea  of  their  liberality.* 

Thia  waa  a  powerful  intimation,  that  if  those 
more  iadmnt  converts  had  been  so  bountiful, 
what  miijrnt  not  be  expected  from  the  opulent 
matiopolia  of  the  regions  of  Achaia  7  It  was 
abo  an  experiment  of  their  sincerity;  for  if 
they  were  more  forward  in  profession,  and  more 
abundant  in  graces,  would  it  not  be  an  expected 
eonaaqaenee<  that  they  should  be  more  abundant 
b  worka  of  charity  7 

And«  finally  not  contented  with  pressing  upon 
the  example  of  a  church  of  inferior  note, 
be  riaae  auddenly  to  the  sublimest  of  all  prece- 
dentti  He  doea  not,  to  tAfin,  quote  any  injunc 
lias  of  their  Divine  Master  to  charity,  though 
with  each  injnnctiona  the  Goapel  abounds  ;  but 
in  a  manner  strong,  and  instant,  unexpectedly 
bia  ejrample,  and  in  the  loftiest  possible 
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instance  :*  *  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakea  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  bis 
poverty  might  be  rich.  To  what  a  trifle,  to 
what  a  nothing  doea  he,  by  this  admirable  turn, 
reduce  the  largest  pecuniary  bounty,  by  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  UNarEAKiai^  oirr ! 

To  the  same  purpoee  he  directs  his  friends 
at  Ephesua,  in  his  laat  affectionate  diacourse,  to 
the  precept  of  Christ.  After  the  most  powerful 
exhortations,  he  alludea  to  hia  having  himeslf 
supplied  his  necessities  by  the  labour  of  hia 
own  hands,  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  charity ; 
and  then,  lest  they  should  suppose  this  to  oe 
any  vaunt  of  his  self-denial,  rather  than  a  decla- 
ration made  to  stimulate  his  hearers  to  aimiUr 
industry,  by  a  simiUir  motive  of  charity,— he 
sums  up  the  charge  by  a  most  powerful  mcite- 
ment,  equal  of  itself  to  account  for  his  own  gene- 
rosity, as  well  as  to  awaken  theira,  producing 
the  only  poathumoua  quotation  which  Scripture 
haa  preserved  of  the  Divine  Instructor :  *  Re- 
member  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he 
said,  it  is  more  blessed  to  ffive  than  to  receivOb* 

AjMther  instance  of  his  delicacy  is  that  in  ad- 
dreaaing  the  aame  people,  when  ha  would  lower 
to  ita  just  inforiority  the  value  of  gifts  and  mira- 
culous  powers,  in  comparison  of  Me  mwt  excel- 
lent wayt  he  doea  not  directly  point  at  their 
vanity  and  self-cxoltatioa,  but  with  a  refine- 
ment  worthy  the  attention  of  all  censors,  he 
tranafera  the  application  to  himeelf— Though  / 
(not  though  you)  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angela;  though  I  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  faith;  though  /  beatow  all  my 
gomls  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  / 
am  nothing.! 

As  he  thought  it  necessary,  in  this  address  to 
adduce  the  strongest  supposeable  instances,  even 
instances  which  could  not  be  thought  to  exist, 
there  waa  no  method  which  could  so  effectually 
expose  the  radical  evil  of  uncharitableness  with 
so  little  offence  to  those  who  were  ^ilty  of  it, 
as  to  apply  the  imaginary  case  to  his  own  per- 
son :  nor  could  the  most  elaborate  harangue  on 
the  beauty  of  charity  have  produced  without  it 
so  powernil  an  eilect ;  nor  would  any  delinea- 
tion of  all  the  opposite  vices,  which  were  noto- 
riously practised  by  the  proud  and  sensual 
Corinthians,  have  affected  them  so  much,  as 
this  beautiful  portrait  of  the  heavenlv  virtue  in 
which  many  of  them  were  eminently  deficient, 
and  to  whom  the  picture  therefore  presented 
such  a  contrast 

Yet,  while  he  thus  combated  their  preference 
of  those  which  might  raise  admiration,  to  those 
which  tended  to  the  public  good,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  let  them  see  that  the  inferior  value  he  aet 
on  them  was  not  to  screen  or  justify  any  igno. 
ranee  of  his  own ;  and  that,  aa  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  he  did  not  depreciate  learning,  because 
he  did  not  possess  it 

After  having  enjoined  on  the  Thcssaloniana, 
that  it  was  their  duty  *  to  love  one  another,  at 
they  were  taught  of  God,*  lest  it  mi^ht  look  liku 
a  suspicion  rather  than  a  reminding,  he  en- 
couragingly subjoins, — *and  indeed  ye  do  it* 
In  the  same  spirit,  afler  saying  to  the  soma 
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charch,  *  Comfort  yonraeWes  together,  and  edify 
one  another/  he  again  intimates  that  they  did 
not  to  much  require  to  be  instructed  as  congra- 
tulated, by  adding,  *  even  as  also  ye  da* 

Again,  with  a  holy  generosity,  when  he  has 
any  thing  to  notice,  which  he  can  honestly 
praise,  the  commendation  he  bestows  is  undu 
▼ided ;  when  any  unacceptable  point  to  press,  ho 
softens  prejudices  and  courts  compliance  by 
mixing  himself  with  the  injnnction,  or  involving 
himself  in  the  censure :  *  Let  us  cleanse  oar- 
•elves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  or  spirit* 
In  lamenting,  in  the  seventh  of  Romans,  the  do- 
minion of  sin,  he  speaks  in  his  own  person  :  in 
referring,  in  the  subsequent  chapter,  to  the  do- 
minion of  grace,  he  extends  the  consolation  to 
all  believers.  On  every  occasion  which  calls 
both  qualities,  gentleness  and  lowliness,  into 
exercise.  Saint  Paul  shows  himself  not  only  to 
be  the  humblest,  but  the  politest  of  men. 

Had  a  late  noble  and  polished  preceptor*  been 
as  conversant  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  he 
unquestionably  was  with  polite  literature,  and 
had  his  principles  been  as  sound  as  his  taste,  he 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  look  farther  than 
the  writings  of  Paul  of  Tarsus,  for  the  most 
complete  illustration  of  that  favourite  maxim, 
the  adoption  of  which  he  so  repeatedly  enjoined 
on  his  misguided  pupil.  His  fine  sense,  under 
the  influence  of  religion,  would  have  led  him, 
while  he  pressed  the  injunction,  to  give  it  all  it 
wanted, — a  right  direction.  He  would  have 
found  the  suaviter  in  modo  accompany  the  for- 
tUer  in  re,  more  uniformly  in  our  apostle  than 
in  any  other  writer. 

In  addition  to  the  numberless  instances  of 
this  union,  that  occur  in  his  Epistles,  some  of 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  we  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning,  that  in  writing  toTimotliy,  ho 
recommends  *  the  spirit  of  power  and  of  a  sound 
mind;*  to  which  he  subjoins,  *  hold  fast  the  form 
of  Bound  words,''  But  while  he  is  so  peremptory 
as  to  the  force  of  the  matter,  he  is  not  less  attcn. 
tive  to  the  duty  of  mildness  in  the  manner.  He 
directs,  that  the  dictates  of  this  sound  mind  be 
conveyed  with  affection, — this  form  of  sound 
words  be  communicated  with  low ;  and  in  ex- 
patiating on  these  gentle  graces,  we  must  not 
forget  the  situation  under  which  he  exercised 
them. 

In  the  days  of  prosperous  fortune,  we  fre- 
quently sec  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and 
complacency  in  characters  not  remarkable  for 
gentleness  of  mind  :  but  Paul,  under  the  most 
disastrous  circumstances,  never  fails  to  exhibit 
the  same  amiable  courtesies.  It  is  therefore  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  prejudices  of  certain 
persons,  who  always  speak  of  him,  as  a  charac- 
ter of  the  most  rcpuUive  harshness. 

I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  susficct,  if  a  few 
of  these  critics  are  tu  be  found  among  my  own 
sex,  that  their  dislike  to  this  a|>o9tle  arises  from 
a  cause  which  is  rather  calculated  to  in^^pire 
gratitude  than  to  provoke  censure.  His  ntlcn- 
tion,  in  not  being  limited  to  their  hio^hest  inter- 
ests, but  descendinff  also  to  their  minutest  con- 
cerns is  a  proof  surely  that  ho  thought  nothing 
beneath  his  notice,  which  might  raise  the  dig- 


«  Lord  Chesterfield 
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nity  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  ftraak  chute, 
ter-  I  flhoiUd  be  rerj  anwUling  torappoaaUut 
their  disapprobetion  arises  from  his  having  sud, 
'  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  whiTo  shs 
liveth.'  Nor  ooold  I  presame  to  suapect,  that 
his  injanction  of  iubmiasion  to  their  bosbandi, 
— of  subordination  always,  and  of  ailenea  stmt. 
times, — can  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  hostility 
of  any  Christian  ladies. 

Still  less  would  I  venture  to  auppose,  that 
their  displeasure  is  owing  to  hie  having  reeonw 
mended  *  that  women  should  adorn  themselves 
in  modest  apparel,' — nor  that  they  shoold  ok. 
ject  to  him  for  liis  preference  of  *  shameftoed- 
ness*  to  *•  costly  array ,*^— of  *  sobriety*  to  *  brat, 
dered  hair,*— of  'gdbd  works*  to  'gold  and 
pearls.** 

It  looks  as  if  Saint  Paul  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  external  appearance  of  women  was  an  indi- 
cation of  the  disposition  of  the  mind ;  and  this 
opinion  it  is  probable  made  him  so  earnest  m 
recommending  these  symbols  of  internal  pori^. 
He  doubtless  more  strongly  prohibits  certaio 
personal  decorations,  because  they  were  the 
insignia  of  the  notoriously  unworthy  females  of 
his  time.  And  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that 
he  never  thought  it  could  be  construed  into  a 
hardship  to  be  cautioned  against  wearing  the 
badge  of  the  profession  of  Lais. 

If  they  are  of  opinion,  that  his  pointedly  sag. 
gesting  to  them  ths  ornaments  oif  a  meat  am 
quiet  spirit,  was  at  least  a  superfluous  injune. 
tion,  they  will  forgive  him  on  the  ground  that 
he  might  not  think  it  unnecessary,  even  to  Ihs 
most  gentle,  to  '  stir  up  their  pure  mind  by  way 
of  remembrance.^ 

It  is  obvious  that  he  coald  not  posnbly  en- 
tcrlain  any  prejudices  against  a  sex,  in  which 
he  counted  so  many  valuable  friends.  And 
let  it  be  seriously  obrcrved,  that  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  pious  afTections,  to  Christian  practice, 
to  disinterested  kindness,  to  zeal  and  diligence, 
there  was  obviously,  in  Saint  Paul's  estimation, 
neither  male  nor  female.  For  we  do  not  hear 
more  of  his  afTectionate  regard  for  good  women, 
and  of  his  generous  testimony  to  their  worth, 
than  we  hear  of  the  friendship  with  the  sex  of 
any  other  character  in  history  7  He  delights  in 
their  praises.  *  Phebe*  is  warmly  commended 
for  her  good  ofBces  *  to  the  Saints  at  Rome,* 
not  only  as  having  been  an  important  assistant 
to  the  apostle  himself,  but  as  *■  the  succoorer  of 
many*  Christians.  ^  Priscilla*  is  honoorably  re- 
corded as  *  his  helper  in  Christ  Jesus,*  as  one 
who  with  her  husband,  had,  *  for  his  life  laid 
down  their  necks.*  For  this  he  thankfully  oh- 
serves,  they  are  entitled  not  only  to  his  thanks, 
but  also  to  *  the  thanks  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  Gentiles.*  He  acknowledges  that  '^Mary 
had  bestowed  much  labour  on  him  and  his  con- 
verts.* The  name  of  *Apphia,*  and  that  of 
'  Julia,*  is  perpetuated  by  his  aflfectionate  gra- 
titude. That  of  *  Chloc*  stands  prominent  in 
his  grateful  page.  'Tryphcna  and  Tryphosa 
laboured  mucli  in  the  Lord.*  To  the  honour  of 
Britinh  ladies  be  it  remembered,  that  his  friend 
*  Claudia*  was  our  countrywoman.f 

»  ITim.dLii. 

t  If  any  consideration  iboukl  inaease  ibe  inteiest  we 
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Paul  tkmrwm  that,  in  the  fiunilr  of  Timothy, 
liy  oa  tlw  female  lide  was  hereditary,  and  he 
fifralnUtee  hie  friend  on  the  excellent  prinei- 
a  of  hie  two  maternal  relatione;  andTirtaallj 
»ibee  to  tbeee  initractreseee,  *that  from  a  child 
waa  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures.*  Others 
has  named,  whoee  praiee  ia  not  only  in  the 
arches,  but  whoee  namee  are  in  the  book  of 
u 

Ara  not  these  testimouies  to  female  excellence 
m  sneh  an  eulogist,  and  in  such  a  cause, 

*  Above  all  Qraek,  above  all  Roman  fkflM  V 

h  stands  recorded  on  the  monument  of  a  no. 
I  Englishman,  as  his  highest  distinction,  that 
wmmfiieml  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  it  stands  en. 
iven  on  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass, 
m  in  the  indestructible  records  of  the  Book 
God,  that  eo  many  women  were  the  honoured 
Mds  of  the  chiefeat  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 
[f  Saint  Paul  has  been  further  accuaed  by  some 
"■oils  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  stats  of  mar- 
ge, it  must  be  by  those  who  forget  to  take 
o  the  account  what  a  calamitous  time,  that  in 
ridi  ha  wrote  was  for  Christiana,  •  who  forget 

0  his  own  express  declaration,  that  the  sug. 
rtad  suspension  of  such  an  union  was  *  gooid 

the  pntent  dttfress.*    His  compassionate 
■d  Ibresaw  the  aggravated  calamities  to  which 

1  entrance  into  this  tender  connection  would, 
thb  particular  juncture,  involTe  the  perse. 

tad  Christians.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose 
It  this  nabus  apostle  of  Christ  would  suggest, 
a  peroianent  practice,  a  measure  which  must 
a  fbw  years,  if  persisted  in,  inevitably  occa- 
n  tba  entire  extinction  of  Christianity  itself  7 
Snee,  then,  it  would  be  derogatory  to  any, 
tectally  of  my  own  sex,  to  suspect  that  their 
action  to  Samt  Paul  can  arise  from  any  of 
ae  causes,  may  we  not  more  rationally  con- 
Inre,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  prejudice  lightly 
:an  op  on  hearsay  evidence — a  prejudice  pro- 
{atad  without  serious  inquiry,  witJiout  having 
unaelves  closely  examined  his  writings  7  Such 
asamination,  to  which  they  are  now  earnest, 
invited,  would  convince  them  that,  to  all  hia 
died  qualities,  he  added,  in  an  eminent  de. 
»«  afbanity,  feeling,  abd  liberality. 
Bat  nothing  more  raises  our  veneration  for 
int  Pkul*8  character,  than  that  his  extreme 
nsibfUty  of  heart,  and  his  rare  delicacy  in  con- 
Iting  the  feelings  of  others,  to  which  we  have 
fiioquently  referred,  is  never  exercised  at  the 

Snse  of  his  integrity.  There  are,  as  wo  have 
"a  observed,  many  upright  minds,  whose 
nesty  is  yet  somewhat  disfigured  by  a  harsh 
nper.  They  are  too  conscientious  to  censure 
justly,  but,  knowing  the  censure  to  be  merit- 
,  they  have  rather  a  pleasure  in  inflicting  the 
motion.  And  though  they  are  not  glad  the 
bnder  deserves  it,  they  are  not  sorry  it  is  their 
ty  to  impart  it.  Saint  Paul  never  severely 
proved  another,  that  he  did  not  inflict  a  wound 
his  own  feelings.     Yet  though  he  would  ra- 

U)  In  thM  btetwd  apcwtle,  it  would  be  the  utiong  pre- 
Blglion,  (torn  lentiinnaiet  ifocnlly  adduced  by  ■  Ipsrn* 
,  pioaa.  and  labourioo*  prelate,  that  Baint  Paul,  in  all 
ibability,  pnacbed  tlw  Gospel  in  Britain,  to  whicb 
BBtry  it  is  eooleetured.  after  the  oiost  diligent  research, 
u  he  rstumed  with  the  Amily  oTCaraetacus. 


ther  have  spared  another  than  himself,  ha  would 
apare  neither  when  the  imperative  voice  of  duty 
demanded  plain  dealing.  Gentleness  of  man. 
ner  in  our  apostle  was  the  fruit  of  his  piety ;  the 
good  breeding  of  some  men  is  a  substitute  for 
theirs. 

The  conduct  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul 
presents  at  once  a  striking  instance  of  the  ints- 
gritv  of  Christian  friendship,  and  of  the  imper- 
fection of  human  excellence.  Before  the  apoa. 
ties  met  at  Antioch,  Peter  seenui  to  have  erred 
in  a  material  point,  not  in  asaociating  freely 
with  the  Gentiles,  but  in  disingenuously  shun- 
ning  their  society  on  the  return  of  his  Jewish 
friends.  This  fear  of  human  censure,'  which 
was  not  yet  entirely  extinguished  in  this  great 
apostle,  while  it  strengthened  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  weakened  the  influence  of'^  the  other 
apostles ;  misled  Barnabas  *  though  a  good  man, 
and  a  just;  and  not  a  little  alarmed  Paul 

This  vigilant  minister  thought  the  example  so 
fraught  with  dangerous  consequences,  that  he 
boldly  remonatrated  on  this  act  of  duplicity, — an 
act  unlike  the  general  character  of  Peter,  which, 
except  in  one  awful  instance,  rather  inclined  to 
indiscreet  frankness.  Paul  himself  informs  us, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana,  that  he  *  with. 
Btood  him  to  his  face,'  not  to  gratifjr  any  resent. 
ment  of  his  own,  but  because  his  friend  *  was  to 
be  blamed  ;*  not  privately,  to  spare  hb  confusion, 
but  *  before  them  all,*  to  avert  the  danger.  Nor 
doea  this  Christian  sincerity  appear  to  have  in. 
terruptcd  their  friendship ;  for  it  did  not  prevent 
Peter,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  from  alluding 
to  Paul  as  hia  beloved  brother.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance we  may  learn  among  other  thinga, 
that  the  *  (ear  of  man,*  is  one  of  the  lingering 
evils  which  quits  the  human  heart  with  the 
greatest  reluctance :  it  shows  that  it  may  cleave 
to  him,  even  in  his  renovated  state,  and  that 
therefore  the  same  vigilance  is  necessary  in  this, 
as  in  his  previous  character. 

Peter,  on  this  occasion,  gave  an  instance  of 
that  prompt  repentance  which  he  had  ao  repeat- 
ediy  manifested  afler  the  commission  of  an  error 
He  oflferod  no  justification  of  his  fault,  but  ob. 
served  a  meek  silence.  We  learn  also,  from  the 
recorded  failings  of  Sainf  Peter,  that  this  Jir$t 
bishop  of  Rome,  at  least,  did  not  arrogate  to  him. 
self  the  claim  of  infallibility. 

Saint  Paurs  kindness  for  his  brethren  never 
made  him  on  any  occasion  loee  sight  of  his  con- 
rageous  integrity.  Considering  the  Gentile  pro. 
selytes  to  be  peculiarly  the  objects  of  his  care, 
he  resolutely  defended  them  from  tho  necessity 
of  submitting  to  tho  law  of  Mosea,  thus  preserv. 
ing  to  tho  Gentiles  their  liberty,  and  to  the 
Goepel  its  purity.  By  his  firmness  in  this  in- 
stance, a  great  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity was  removed. 

May  we  here  be  altowed  to  observe,  though 
somewhat  out  of  place,  that  the  characters  of 
these  two  apostles  are  brought  forward  with 
soch  remarkable  prominency  and  detail,  in  Sa. 
cred  History,  that  it  would  be  a  subje^  well 
worthy  some  able  pen,  to  delineate  the  cha 
ractera  of  the  men,  and  interweave  that  of  their 
writings,  in  some  connected  work.  Thus  placed 
in  one  fkame,  we  should  have  a  most  interesting 
view  of  those  two  aniiiMat  panona  as  tht  ropra 
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of  Christ.  This  representation,  inoorporatcd 
with  the  circumstances  which  disting^hed  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  renders  ererj 
particular  concerning:  them  highly  aflfocting. 

But  to  return.  It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  frash 
proof  of  the  honesty  and  the  spirit  of  self  renun- 
ciation which  governed  oar  apostle,  that  when 
he  reprehends  Uie  Corinthians  Ibr  their  impru- 
dence in  opposing  one  minister  to  another ; — in 
the  partiality  and  fkvouritism  which  he  con. 
demns,  he  makes  no  ozocption  for  Paul :  the  pre- 
ference to  himself  above  Apollos  would  not  gra- 
tify a  mind,  who,  beside  the  danger  to  the  flat- 
tered'  individual,  saw  the  evil  of  opposition,  of 
rivalry,  of  division,  let  who  will  be  the  person 
preferred. 

He  might  have  seen  the  dangerous  and  blind- 
ing influence  of  excessive  prepossession  and 
party  attachment ;  when  even  his  wise  and  vir- 
tuous contemporary,  Seneca,  could  say  of  Cato, 
that  he  would  rather  esteem  drunkenness  a  vir- 
tue than  think  Cato  vicious.  Nor  would  he  pro- 
bably have  accepted  of  the  same  compliment 
which  Cicero  pays  to  the  famous  discourse  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,^that  though  Plato 
iiad  given  no  remson  for  it,  yet  his  authority 
'^ould  have  determined  him. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Saint  Paul  on  the  Love  of  Money. 

Among  the  innumerable  difficulties  daily  in- 
cident to  the  life  of  man,  we  may  reckon  as  not 
among  the  least,  the  danger  almost  inseparable, 
which  attends  the  yet  inevitable  necessity  for 
money.  To  reconcile  integrity  in  the  pursuit 
with  innocence  in  the  possession,  is  indeed  to 
convert  a  perilous  trial  into  a  valuable  blessing. 
RichoM  are  no  evil  in  tliemselvcs :  the  danger 
lies,  in  not  being  able  to  manage  the  temptation 
they  hold  out  to  us.  Bvcn  where  the  object  is 
fairly  pursued,  and  the  acquisition  not  unfairly 
appropriated,  a  close  application  to  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth  is  not  without  its  snares  to  the 
most  upright  and  litieral  mind. 

Kvcn  thrse  holtcr-dispoffed  persons,  in  spite  of 
purity  of  intention  and  integrity  of  conduct,  are 
in  constant  danger,  while  in  pursuit  of  their  ob- 
icct,  of  being  entangled  in  complicated  schemes, 
and  ovcrwhclinod  with  excessive  solicitude  ;  of 
being  so  overcharged  with  the  cares  of  this 
world,  as  to  put  that  world  which  is  out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind  also. 

Others  find,  or  fancy,  that  there  is  a  shorter 
cut  and  a  surer  road  to  riches,  than  that  in  which 
plodding  industry  holds  on  his  slow  and  weary 
way.  Industry  is  too  dull  for  an  enterprising 
spirit;  integrity  too  scrupulous  for  the  mind 
'.vhich  is  bent  on  a  quick  accomplishment  of  its 
object.  The  rewards  of  both  arc  too  remote,  too 
uncertain,  and  too  penurioua,  for  him  *who 
makcth  haste  to  be  rich.* 

Much  occurs  to  this  point,  in  Saint  PauPs 
charge  to  Timothy,  contained  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  chapter  of  his  Arst  Epistle.  Keeping 
one  main  end  in  view,  the  apostle  has  indeed 
adopted  a  sort  of  concealed  method,  which  re- 


Tbe  gonml  drift  of  this  powerful  ezhvtitioa 
is,  less  to  fuard  his  beloved  friend  himseU;  «bo 
was  perhaps  in  oompantively  small  daofsr  fron 
the  templation,  than  to  induce  him  to  wan  thon 
over  whom  he  had  the  spiritaal  superinteiideiKc 
against  the  /see  qf  money.  In  order  to  this,  he 
does  not  immediately  enter  upon  the  main  sub- 
ject, but  opens  with  another  proposition,  tboa|b 
in  no  very  remote  connection  with  it;  a  pnpo 
sition  the  most  important,  and  the  most  idmi 
trovertible,  namely,  the  immense  gain  to  thn 
soul  which  should  combine  godtintn  with  cm. 
tentment.  He  knew  the  union  to  be  insepanbk; 
that  as  godliness  cannot  subsist  without  GontaL 
ment,  so  neither  can  true  contentment  ipm; 
from  any  other  than  an  inward  prineiple  of  ml 
piety.  All  oontentment,  which  has  not  its  fensii 
tion  in  religion,  is  mnmlymmstitntinnil  sniBil 
hilarity,  the  flow  of  blood  and  epirits  in  the  non 
sanguine  character ;  cc^dnees  and  apathy  ia  the 
more  indifierent. 

The  pressing,  then,  this  preliminary  prinapli, 
was  beginning  at  the  right  end.  A  spirit  tf 
contentment  is  stifling  covetousnese  in  itibirtk; 
it  is  strangling  the  serpent  in  the  oradle.  Smaf 
and  striking  are  the  reasons  which  the  apotffe 
produoes  against  discontent.  To  the  iBayent 
he  says,  'they  brought  nothing  into  the  world,* 
therefore  they  need  the  loss  murmur  at  poHos. 
ing  little  in  it  To  the  wealthy  he  boMs  oat  t 
still  more  powerful  argument  against  the  nge 
canine  of  dying  ncA,  when  he  reminds  them  that 
they  *  can  carry  nothing  oat  of  iL' 

This  reflectioa  he  intends  at  onoe  to  taaeh 
content  to  the  poor,  and  moderation  to  the  rich. 
The  one  should  be  satisfied  with  a  bare  subsiit. 
ance,  for  the  poorest  cannot  bo  poorer  than  when 
they  came  into  the  world  :  the  other  shoald  not 
enlarge  their  desires  for  boundless  indulgence!^ 
to  the  means  of  gratifying  which,  as  well  as  to 
the  gratification  itself^  the  grave  will  so  soon  pol 
a  period. 

The  apostle,  having  shown  his  deep  iwight 
into  the  human  mind  by  his  brief  but  jost  view 
of  the  subject,  goes  on  to  show  the  miserable 
consequences  of  discontent,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  of  an  indefinite  desire  of  wealth.  *  They 
that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snire, 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.*  The 
words  arc  weighty  and  powerful,  and  amply  vc. 
rificd  by  experience,  whether  we  consider  monej 
in  its  acquisition  or  in  its  possession.  Its  vota- 
ries *  fall  into  a  snare.* 

We  have  need  to  be  more  intently  on  Uie 
watch  against  the  intrusions  of  this  unsuspected 
sin,  because  there  is  not  one  which  intrenches 
itself  within  so  many  creditable  pretences;  none 
in  which  more  perverted  psssages  are  adduced 
from  Scripture  itself  in  its  support  '  If  any 
provide  nut  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  is 
worse  than  an  infidel,*  is  frequently  translated 
into  a  language  foreign  to  its  meaning,  unfa- 
vourable  to  dispersing  abroad.  That  charity 
begins  at  home,  is  not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  rea- 
son why  she  should  never  turn  out  There  is 
one  plea  always  ready  as  an  apology  for  tbe 
ea^rness  for  amassing  superfluous  wealth ;  and 
it  IB  a  plea  which  hai  a  good  look.     W$  mvtt 
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prwimd§  for  OHf  €kUir§n  ia  the  pntMios,  bat  im 
mutt  uidalfe  oor  avarlee,  ii  the  truth.  The 
lact  M^  a  mtn  U  promimU  fiir  hie  ftmiljr,  bat  he 
is  oovetooe  for  bimielC  ITie  iordid  mind  end 
IIm  ifTaiipiiif  hand  are  too  eager  to  pat  off  their 
yralification  to  ao  remote  a  period  as  tiie  ftitare 
ftgfraiidinment  of  thoee  ibr  whom  they  pretend 
to  aniaee.  The  covetooe  man  hnngera  for  in- 
iCnnt  g^ratiflcation,  for  the  pleaeare  of  countingr 
hm  hdard<  for  the  pride  of*  calling  his  lands  by 
Ua  own  name.* 

Eten  many  professinpf  Christians  speak  with 
horror  of  pablic  diversions,  or  even  of  human 
Itoeratnre,  as  containing'  the  essence  of  all  sin, 
jptt  eeem  to  see  no  turpitude,  to  foel  no  danger, 
to  dread  no  responsibility,  in  any  thing  that  re- 
Moete  this  private,  domestic,  bosom  sin ;  this 
dreomepect  vice,  this  discreet  and  orderly  cor- 
tOpCkm.  Yet  the  sins  which  make  no  noise  are 
imn  the  roost  dangerous,  and  the  vices  of  which 
the  eAct  is  to  procure  respect,  instead  of  con- 
tenfpt,  constitute  the  most  deadly  snare. 

Wit  has  not  been  more  alert  in  shooting  its 
petnted  shafts  at  avarice,  than  argument  has 
Ntn  busy  in  its  defence.  No  advocate,  it  is 
tme,  will  venture  to  defend  it  under  its  own  pro. 
p»  character;  but  avarice  takes  the  license 
ved  by  other  felons,  and,  by  the  adoption  of  an 
oBet,  escapes  the  reprobation  attached  to  its 
own  name.  Covetonsncss  has  a  bad  sound ;  it 
ie»  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  application,  a  mo. 
xal  cacophony,  a  fault  which  no  critic  in  ethics 
eon  At  tny  rate  tolerate.  It  is  a  tacit  confossion 
of  Its  hateful  nature,  and  its  possessor  never 
ftvooe  Hm  real  name,  even  to  himself.  This  qua. 
lity  not  only  disguiiies  its  turpitude  by  conceal. 
It,  but  shrouds  its  own  character  under  the 
name  of  half  the  virtues.  When  ac 
I,  it  can  always  make  out  a  good  case.  It 
cnlla  itself  frugality,  moderation,  temperance, 
eoolempt  of  show,  self-denial,  sobriety  ;  thus  at 
once  cherishing  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of 
the  ein,  and  the  escaping  its  infamy. 

Even  the  moat  careless  in  conduct,  the  most 
negligent  of  character,  he  who  never  defellds 
faineelf  against  the  charge  of  what  he  calls  the 
more  generous  vices,  indignantly  fights  off  the 
Inpatation  of  this.  While  he  deems  U  a  venial 
offence  to  deny  himself  no  guilty  pleasures,  to 
pay  no  just  debts,  he  would  repel  tlie  accuaatioo 
of  being  aordid  as  strongly  as  a  man  of  princi. 
pie*  Yet  at  the  same  time  his  thirst  of  money 
ntT  be  as  ardent,  in  order  to  make  a  bad  use 
of  It,  as  his  who  covets  it  without  intending  to 
oae  it  at  all. 

Let  not  therefore  *  the  snares  of  this  world 
and  the  deoeitfulness  of  riches*  make  us  forget 
that  he  who  covets  moncv  as  a  means  to  other 
forbidden  gratifications,  is  as  much  guilty  of 
eoveUnisness  as  he  who  desires  it  as  an  end.  He 
who  makes  it  the  minister  to  improper  indul- 
geneee,  is  not  less  criminal  ns  an  example,  and 
u  for  more  criminal  as  to  the  effects  of  his  con- 
dad,  than  he  wlio  covets  in  order  that  he  may 
amass.  The  Word  of  Inspiration  calls  covetous. 
ness  idolatry ;  but  are  not  inordinate  lovers  of 
pkasare,  for  which  money  supplies  the  aliment, 
woletora  also ;  inasmuch  as  the  sacrifices  they 
effiir  to  their  idol  prevents  their  being  *  lovers 
ofOodr 


If  this  ensnaring  love  of  money  astnmes  to 
be  connected  with  the  sober  qualities,  which 
is  commonly' the  case  in  quiet  minds,  it  is  far 
otherwise  in  thoee  of  a  diiferent  order.  In  most 
minds  it  is  the  enemy  of  charity.  The  demands 
of  this  great  duty  are  amongst  the  first  and 
meet  easy  sacrificea  at  the  shrme  of  Mammon, 
more  especially  where  a  too  large  s^e  of  ex. 
pense  has  been  eataUished,  and  a  reduced  ex- 
penditure is  thought  necessary  :  how  often  do 
we  see  the  first  d^uction  made,  by  withholdrng 
a  little  paltry  sum  which  had  been  assigned  to 
charity  ,*  a  sam  perhaps  originally  dispropor. 
tionate  to  the  general  habits  of  expense ;  while 
no  blow  is  aimed  at  the  redundances  of  a  de. 
vouring  luxury,  of  an  inordinate  vanity ;  thottgh 
the  retrenchment  in  the  first  instance  will 
scarcely  be  felt,  while,  in  the  latter,  it  might 
restore  the  power,  not  only  of  perpetnating,  but 
of  augmenting  beneficence. 

But  the  mischief  is  of  still  wider  extent.  In 
more  animated  minds  the  love  of  money  is  fre- 
quently allied  to  the  boUer  rices ;  to  rapacity 
to  oppression,  to  injustice :  and  as  these  more 
formidable  sins  are  usually  practised  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  splendour,  mag. 
nificence,  and  show :  wealth,  even  thus  obtained, 
not  seldom  procores  its  own  protection.  The 
gay  and  unthinking,  whose  ^rand  object  in  lifo 
IS  to  multiply  the  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  who 
enjoy  these  pleasant  eflbcts  of  their  neighboor*s 
vices  by  participating  in  the  amusements  they 
procure,  are  not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  source 
from  whence  these  prodigal  pleasures  flow.  The 
unsuccessful  aspirer  after  forbidden  wealth  is 
indeed  not  only  avoided  but  stigmatized ;  with 
them  his  crime  lies  not  so  much  in  the  attempt 
as  in  the  failure ;  while  prosperous  oorroption 
easily  works  itself  into  favour :  having  first 
struggled  for  oblivion  for  the  cause,  it  soon  ob- 
tains  praise  for  the  effoct,  and  finds  little  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  a  station  which  it  required 
some  management  to  reach. 

But  if  there  are  few  vices  which  separate  a 
man  less  from  the  friendship  of  the  world,  than 
avarice,  there  are  few  that  separate  him  more 
widely  from  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  hi? 
neighbour,  or  stand  more  fearfully  between  hi& 
soul  and  his  God;  *  it  drowns  men  in  destrue- 
tion  and  perdition.*  When  the  eye  is  first  open- 
ed on  the  eternal  world,  how  will  many  among 
the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  flattered,  be  astonisli- 
ed  to  find  all  the  attributes  which  made  them 
great,  extinct ;  all  the  appendages  which  made 
them  arrogant,  vanish;  to  find— nothing  but 
themselves. 

It  ia  to  be  observed,  that  Saint  Paul  not  only 
calls  the  love  of  money  an  evil,  for  in  this  view, 
where  the  passion  is  acknowledged,  it  is  com. 
monly  considered ;  but  he  proceeds  farther  to 
denominate  it  the  *  root,*  the  radical  principle, 
not  only  of  one  evil,  but  of  all  evil.  Besides 
that  there  is  scarcely  an?  sin  which  the  deter, 
mined  lovers  of  money  will  not  be  led  to  commit, 
in  order  to  gain  money,  there  are  also,  as  we 
have  obser^,  innumerable  evils  in  its  misap. 
plication  when  gained ;  these  he  probably  in. 
eluded  in  their  general  condemnation.  Other 
vices  are  loved  for  their  own  sake,  but  richea  Ire 
idolized  for  the  sake  of  every  indulgence  of 
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which  they  procure  the  enjoyment,  of  every  Tice 
to  which  that  enjoyment  loads. 

This  it  is  which  makes  riches  the  general 
centre  of  human  desire  Th^y  who  do  not  ac 
comalate  money  persuade  themselves  that  they 
do  not  love  it ;  but  many  love  it  for  far  other 
ends  than  to  hoard  it.  Saint  Paul  knew  that 
it  was  tlie  univertal  snare ;  a  trsp  appropriately 
baited  with  every  allurement  congenial  to  the 
taata  of  tlie  person  on  whom  the  temptation  is 
to  be  practised ; — to  the  elegant  desires  of  the 
more  refined,  or  the  coarser  appetite  of  the  more 
|rrossly  voluptuous.  The  sensual,  the  aspiring, 
Che  vain,  and  the  prodigal,  all  consider  it  as  the 
ffrand  indispensable  material  with  which  to 
build  their  visionary  fabrics  of  happiness. 

Money  is  the  most  efficient  tool  with  which 
ambition  works;  it  is  the  engine  of  political 
mischief^  and  of  domestic  oppression ;  the  in- 
etrnment  of  individual  tyranny,  and  of  univer- 
sal corruption.  Money  is  the  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  pleasure ;  it  is  the  magnet  which,  to 
tba  lover  of  flattery,  attracts  parasites ;  which 
the  vain  man  loves  for  the  circle  it  describes 
about  him,  and  the  train  which  it  draws  af\cr 
him,  even  more  than  for  the  actual  enjoyments 
which  it  procures  him.  It  is  the  grand  spring 
and  fountain  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency;  more 
eipecially  to  those  who  have  nothing  better  to 
▼aloe  themselves  upon ;  to  those  of  inferior  edu- 
cation, suddenly  raised  to  wealth  or  power ;  to 
those  who  arc  deficient  in  intellectual  as  well  as 
spiritual  endowments.  In  short,  as  the  fabled 
king  turned  every  thing  into  gold  which  he 
touched,  80  its  craving  possessor  turns  gold  into 
every  thing  he  desires.  It  is  the  subsUnce  and 
the  essence  which,  under  endless  modifications, 
ensnares,  betrays,  and  finally  disappoints  the 
heart  of  man. 

After  enumerating  the  various  moral  dangers 
to  which  the  love  of  money  lays  the  heart  open, 
the  Apostle  adverts  to  its  highest  possible  cor- 
ruption ;  he  declares  it  to  be  the  root  of  apostacy. 
He  doubtloi<R  alluded  to  his  own  immediate 
knowledge  of  certain  persons,  who,  while  they 
*  coveted  after  riches,  hud  erred  from  the  faith.' 
There  is  something  extremely  touching  in  this 
effect  of  covet ousnesa,  which  Saint  Paul  appears 
liimsoif  to  have  witnessed  among  some  of  whom 
he  had  once  seemed  to  hope  better  things ; — 
they  had  pierced  themaelttes  through  toith  many 
§nrrow8^  with  incurable  anguish  perhaps  for  th»t 
abandonment  of  God,  into  which  oovctousncss 
had  seduced  them. 

It  was  probably  these  living  instances  of  the 
ruin  of  virtuous  principles  by  this  vice,  which 
leads  him  to  warn  even  Timothy,  so  ^reat  a 

{troRcicnt  in  piety,  of  the  perils  attached  to  (ho 
ove  of  money.  And  nothing  affords  matter  of 
more  awful  reflection  to  the  most  sincere  Chris- 
tian, than  that  Paul  thought  it  necessary  to 
caution  his  *  dearly  holovcd  Timothy,  hi.s  own 
aon  in  the  faith,*  Timotiiy,  the  cxniiplury  Bishop 
of  Ephesus,  against  the  snares  of  this  insidious 
enemy.  S'lall  a  common,  shall  even  a  sincere 
Christian,  think  vigilance  siipurHuous,  when 
this  distinguished  saint  was  not  only  charged 
to  caution  others,  but  to  guard  himself  against 
this  most  treacherous  of  all  temptations? 
There  ia  something  peculiarly  solemn  in  the 


apo8tle*s  mode  of  adjuring  Timotby  to  avoid  this 
sin.  The  single  apostrophe,  '  O  man  of  God  !* 
would  be  a  panoply  against  the  temptation.  The 
implied  impossibility  that  a  man  tf  Ood  eouM 
he  acoveter  of  money,  was  eqoal  to  a  thoosud 
arguments  against  it 

The  two-fold  ffoard  with  which  he  arms  Ti. 
mothy  is  equally  applicable  to  all  Christiant 
He  does  not  say,  deliberate  on  your  danger,  na. 
son  on  the  temptation,  produce  your  stroog  ir- 
guments  against  it, — but  Jiee  thewe  ikiup. 
Flight  is  in  this  case  the  only  courage ;  eseipe 
the  only  security ;  turning  year  back  upon  tke 
enemy,  the  only  sure  means  of  conquering  hio. 
But  Saint  Paul  docs  not  only  direct  what  ii 
to  be  avoided,  but  what  is  to  be  done.  Tiie 
flight  from  sin  is  not  a  mere  negative  act,  it 
involves  positive  duties ;  in  its  view  it  involic^ 
foUtneing  after  righteousneUf  godliness,  fmA^ 
love,  natienee,  meekness.  All  these  spiritnal  ud 
moral  graces  he  draws  up  in  battle  array,  to  u. 
sist  as  auxiliaries  in  the  combat  be  is  aboot  to 
enjoin.  The  Christian  will  have  to  maintain  i 
conflict  with  corruption  and  temptation,  dariB| 
the  whole  scene  of  action.  Going  on  to  sustoii 
the  metaphor  drawn  from  the  military  warftn, 
he  calls  on  Timothy  as  a  faithful  soldier  vfJu 
sus  Christ;  and  while  he  exhorts  him  tojigk 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  he  presents  U>  his  vier 
the  crown  of  victory.  He  assures  him  thit  it 
will  not  be  a  mere  gratuitous  fight,  he  viU  Uf 
hold  on  eternal  life. 

He  reminds  Timothy  of  his  special  vocatioa 
*  whereunto  thou  art  called.*    He  animates  bim 
with  tlie  quickening  recollection  of  the  gloriouf 
profession  he  had  made ;  and  that,  not  in  the 
retirement  of  devotion,  but  *  before  many  wit. 
nesses,'  intimating  how  much  the  honour  of 
the  Gospel  is  concerned  in  the  proficiency,  the 
steadfastness,  the  perseverance  to  the  end,  of  all 
its  professors,  especially  of  its  appointed  teach- 
ers.   He  not  only  reminds  him  of  his  profinsiofl 
at  his  baptism,  and  consecration  to  the  ministry, 
but  in  order  to  elevate  his  mind  to  the  highest 
Hitch,  he  adjures  him  in  the  sight  of  God,  whi 
quickeneth  all  things,  and  could  raise  him  to 
immortal  glory;   and,  as  if  he  would  fill  his 
mind  with  every  grand  and  awful  image,  re- 
minds him  of  the  *  good  confession  made  by  the 
Divine  Confessor  before  Pontius  Pilate,*  exhort- 
ing him  from  all  these  lof\y  motives,  to  *  keep 
this  commandment  spotless  and  unreproachable 
until  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ." 
In  so  doing,  men  could  not  rebuke  him,  religioi: 
would  not  be  wounded  by  him,  and  his  Saviour 
would  finally  receive  him  with  the  plaudit  he 
Jias  promised,  and  the  crown  he  had  purchased. 
The  sublime  doxolugy  which  follows;  the 
ascription  to  God,  of  all  power,  praise,  and  do- 
minion, glory  and  immortality ,  the  fervour  of 
his  mind,  rapt  as  it  seems  to  be  with  the  present 
view  of  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  King 
of  kings,  Lord  of  lords,  immortal,  invisible,  un- 
approachable, and  surrounded  with  visions  ol' 
glory,— do  not  make  the  apostle  forget  to  revert 
to  the  main  object  of  his  charge,  the  danger  of 
riches  ;  or  rather  the  anticipation  of  future  bliff 
had  fired  his  soul  with  more  intense  seal  agaiost 
that  sin  which  ho  thought  most  likely  to  shot 
out  his  beloved  converts  Cmm  the  enjoyment  of 
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*  Chmrge  kham  that  are  rich  in  thu  world, 
thay  Irntt  not  in  uncertain  richea.* 

HaTinji  thus  shown  the  nature  ofriches— >*  on- 
rertain*  in  eYery  thing  but  their  danger, — he 
IDOO  despatches  the  concluding  and  most  piea- 
nnt  part  of  his  office,  by  showing  huv  the  Chris- 
tian use  of  riches  may  convert  a  snare  into  a 
blessing ;  an  instrument  of  ruin  into  an  oTidence 
of  faith.  He  proposes  a  scheme  of  moral  usury, 
•hoars  that  there  is  a  species  of  avarice  which 
ha  Bol  only  allows,  but  enjoins,  ikat  they  who 
'"ly  rich  is  this  world  increase  the  interest  of 
their  mooey  by  laying  it  out  in  good  works  ; 
that  they  lay  up  in  store  against  the  day  to  come ; 
■gainst  a  remoter  period  than  that  for  which 
Iha  oovetous  provide.  This  is  beating  the  miser 
■I  his  own  weapons;  this  is  indeed  giving  pcr- 
pstoity  to  riches;  what  they  lay  out  for  the 
poor  tnej  lay  up  for  themselves,  by  lending  unto 
tkt  JUard,  This  is  a  legitimate  love  of  money, 
this  is  a  covetousness  worthy  of  a  Christian. 
This  is  indeed  lodging  their  treasure  beyond 
Dm  reach  of  moth,  rust  or  thieves. 

Ha  cautions  tliem  against  the  love  of  riches 
fimn  their  uncertainty ;  an  argument  likely  to 
vaigh  with  those  who  are  blind  to  higher  con- 
■idermtions ;  an  argument  more  illustrated  to  us 
hf  actual  instances  in  the  late  frenzy  of  revo 
lalioo,  than  any  other  period  of  history.  He 
thai  contrasts  what  is  uncertain  with  what  is 
■olid  and  durable.  That  confidence  which  is 
sot  to  ha  placed  in  *  uncertain  riches,*  he  directs 
to  ba  transfered  to  '  the  living  God,'  the  founda- 
tion of  all  substantial  opulence,  the  giver  of  all 
the  good  that  is  enjoyed  ;  the  giver  of  all  *  the 
|iowar  to  get  wealth,'  and  of  the  heart  to  use  it 
Id  his  glory.  This  readiness  *to  distribute,' 
this  wiiiingnesa  *to  communicate,'  these  un- 
aqnivocal  fruits  of  faith,  obedience,  and  love, 
■oC  the  purchase  of  heaven  but  the  evidences  of 
ftith  in  him  who  died  to  purchase  it  for  them, 
will  not  tw  rejcctid  by  real  Christians,  after  his 
declaration,  *  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  ray  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  ante  me.' 

Whan  we  consider  the  contradiction  which 
the  lifes  of  some  authors,  on  religious  subjects, 
ftrm  with  their  writings,  may  they  not  be  said 
«Diiiawhat  to  resemble  the  workmen  employed 
in  hailding  the  ark  ?  These  infatuated  men 
■pant  years  in  preparing  an  asylum  from  the 
deloga,  without  practically  believing  that  it 
voald  ever  take  place.  While  they  were  me- 
chanically employed  in  working  for  the  salva- 
tion of  tlie  others,  their  labour  made  no  provision 
Ibr  their  own  safety.  The  sweopini^  flood  de- 
•esnds ;  but  the  builders  arc  excluded  from  the 
lei^  refuge  which  they  have  assisted  in  pro- 
Tiding! 

How  different  was  the  conduct  of  our  apostle  ? 
His  exhortation  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances, 
dsrifee  vreat  additional  weight  from  the  consis- 
toncy  of  his  conduct  with  his  writinns.  The 
-philosopher  Seneca,  composed  his  excellent  book 
af  Ethics,  in  the  same  city,  and  near  the  same 
liae  in  which  thin  Epistle  tu  Timothy  was  writ- 
Um.  He  suffered  also  a  violent  death  under  the 
aune  Roman  emfieror  with  Saint  Paul.  In  the 
vntiugs  of  the  philosopher  are  many  beautiful 
faassgas  directed  against  the  vioe  we  have  been 
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considering,  and  no  one  ever  inveighed  mors 
pointedly  against  the  luxurious  indulgences  to 
which  riches  are  applied.  Yet  Senoca,  first  tlie 
disciple  of  the  abstinent  school  of  Pythagoras, 
and  afterwards  of  the  self  denying  sect  of  the 
Stoics,  made  himself,  by  his  inordinate  desire 
of  amassing  wealth,  the  richest  man  in  Rome, 
and  by  his  passion  for  splendour  the  most  mag- 
nificent. 

This  inconsistency  of  profession  witli  practice, 
at  once  illustrates  the  exact  difference  between 
speculation  and  conviction,  conceit  and  truth ; 
and  serves,  without  any  other  arguments  which, 
however,  are  not  wanting,  to  demonstrate  the 
real  character  of  Seneca.  Thou^rh  acquainted 
probably  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
not  improbably  with  our  apostle  himself;  from 
his  near  connection  with  Gallio,  one  of  Paul's 
judges;  yet  he  can  never  be  considered  as  its 
convert ;  and  trying  them  by  the  tAstimony  of 
their  lives,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  of  theio 
two  martyred  moralists,  that  Paul  lived  a  Chri 
tian,  and  Seneca  died  a  Heathen. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  genius  of  Christianity^  as  sesn  in  Saint 

Paul. 

Had  a  sinful  tiuman  being,  ignorant  of  Chris 
tianity,  labourmg  under  the  convictions  of  a 
troubled  conscience,  and  dreading  the  retribu- 
tioL  which  that  conscience  told  him  his  offence 
meiited, — had  such  a  being,  so  circumstenced, 
been  calicd  upon  tu  devise  the  means  of  pardon 
and  acceptance  from  an  offended  Creator,  how 
es;;crly,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  his  tormented 
spirit,  would  he  have  put  his  imagination  to  the 
s' retch  !  How  bunily  would  he  have  sharpened 
his  invention,  to  suggest  something  difficult, 
something  thci  should  have  exhausted  all  hu- 
man means,  that  should  put  nature  to  the  rack 
— penances,  tortures,  sacrifices, — all  Lebanon 
for  a  burnt  offering,  thousands  of  rams  for  an 
tftoncment,  rivers  of  oil  for  an  oblation, — still 
concluding  that  he  must  perform  the  act  with 
his  own  hands,  still  expecting  that  himself  most 
be  the  a^ont  of  his  own  deliverance. 

But  when  a  fuli  offer  of  peace,  of  pardon,  of 
reconciliation,  comes  from  the  offisnded  party, 
comes  voluntarily,  comes  gratuitously,  comea. 
not  wilh  the  thunders  of  the  burning  mount, 
but  in  the  stil^  small  voice  of  be*nignity  and  love, 
— free  love,  benignity,  as  unsought  as  un  merit- 
ted  : — when  the  trembling  penitent  is  assured, 
in  the  cheering  words  of  our  apostle,  that  he 
shall  be  'justified  freely,  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,* — when  he  is  as- 
sured  that  all  that  is  demanded  on  lii'«  part  of 
the  compact  is  to  accept  the  propitiation  mtde 
for  his  sins,  through  the  forbearance  and  tendc<r 
mercy  of  God  ;  when  he  hears  that  to  him,  and 
not  to  him  only,  but  tn  nil  who  will  accept  it  on 
the  offered  terms  of  fuith  and  repentance,  this 
previously  inconceivable  proposal  is  made  ;•» 
who  would  doubt  that,  overwhelmed  with  jnr 
and  gratitude  at  the  report  of  a  world  •*edeemed, 
he  would  eagerly  fly  to  lay  hoM  on  .  j  •.Ser,  nut 
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only  beyond  his  hope  or  expectation,  bat  be* 
yond  his  possibility  of  conception  ? 

Yet  is  not  the  fact  too  ot\en  directly  the  re. 
?ene  7  His  pride  had  suggested  to  him,  that  if 
■ome  difficult  thing  were  to  be  done,  he  should 
have  done  it  himself, — if  something  were  to  bo 
snflcred  in  the  way  of  hardship  and  austerity, 
or  something  achieved  in  the  way  of  glorious 
enterprise ;  something  that  should  be  splendid 
in  the  act,  which  should  bring  renown  to  the 
doer, — then  his  natural  powers  would  be  set  at 
work,  his  energies  exerted,  his  emulation  kind- 
led, for  he  would  become  the  procurer  of  his  own 
reward,  the  purchaser,  or  rather  the  rightful 
possessor  of  a  heaven  of  his  own  earning. 

But  while  God,  by  a  way  of  his  own  devising, 
by  a  procesN  of  his  own  onducling,  had  made 
foolish  tlie  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  baffled  the 
vain  and  impracticable  schemes  of  impotent 
man,  for  cffcciing  his  deliverance  by  any  con- 
ception or  act  of  his  own,— does  not  man*s  un- 
willingness to  partake  of  the  offered  mercy,  look 
as  if  his  proud  heart  did  not  choose  to  be  freely 
forgiven,  as  if  his  haughty  independence  re- 
voltcd  at  the  plan,  in  which,  though  he  has  all 
the  benefit,  he  has  none  of  the  merit  7  Does  it 
not  seem  as  if  he  would  improve  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  ?  as  if  he  would  mend  the  plan  of 
salvation,  and  work  it  up  into  a  kind  of  partner- 
ship scheme,  in  which  his  own  contribution 
should  have  the  predominance  7 

But  it  will  be  urged  men  do  not  say  this ;  we 
reply,  they  do  not  profess  it  in  words ;  but  do 
not  some  say  it  virtually,  when  they  practically 
decline  the  torins ;  or,  if  they  do  not  entirely 
disbelieve  them,  give  at  least  a  reluctant,  and 
partial  and  qualified  as-sent  1 

With  the  genius  of  ChriHtianity,  with  its  pe- 
culiarillev,  with  its  applicablcncss  to  the  wants 
of  man,  the  whole  soul  of  Saint  Paul  was  singu- 
larly imbuod.  His  acute  mind,  his  lof\y  quali- 
ties, his  [>i;nctrating  spirit,  and  his  renovated 
heart,  entered  profoundly  into  the  character  and 
ossencc  of  ihc  gospi^l.  (lis  mind  was  a  tran- 
script of  divine  truth ;  his  life  an  c.xomplifieation 
of  it.  What  he  conceived  intimatelv,  he  im- 
parted  explicitly.  To  combat  the  rebellion  of 
the  nat'iral  man,  againttt  the  salv.ition  wrought 
for  him,  is  the  leading  ohjixt  of  his  endeavour. 
He  who  was  aUvnys  looking  unto  Jesus,  as  the 
author  anii  finisher  of  his  own  faith,  uniformly 
holds  tiiin  uwt  to  others  as  llic  sum  and  substance 
of  theirs. 

lie  (icli^rhts  ti>  dwell  on  the  divine  compas- 
sion; lie  iiiiruduocs  it  under  every  form,  he  illus- 
trates it  by  every  fi;;ure,  he  magnifies  it  under 
every  m'^Ie  of  expression.  Reconciliation  is 
the  grand  object  of  his  mission.  Ho  exhibits 
the  diffort'nuo  bolwuen  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  that  of  man,  in  this  nogociatioii. 
In  human  cases  it  is  umially  tho  ofFendor  who 
makes  the  advance?,  who  tries  all  means  to  re- 
cover  the  friend  lio  has  loht,  the  patron  he  has 
ofTendcd.  Rut  hero  he  shows  it  to  bo  just  the 
'eversc.  Here  it  is  tho  insulted  benefactor, 
hero  it  is  ?he  injured  friend,  who  conjures  the 
offender  to  return,  who  entreats  the  enemy  to 
bo  reconciled,  who  promises  not  only  pardon 
but  immunity,  not  only  oblivion  but  reward. 
Tho  penitent  is  every  where  encouraged  to  be- 


i  licve,  that  his  offoncoa  ar«  forghen,  thAtbiififlt 

j  have  been  paaiihed  in  hit  Savioor ;  Ihit  the 

I  Jadge  has  not  only  pardontd  the  malefador, 

;  but  has  auflbred  in  his  stead. 

j     The  apoatle  demonstratGf,  that  God  u  tbe 

fountain,  not  only  of  our  merciea,  but  of  oar 

j  virtues — if  wo  turn,  it  is  he  who  turns  nt—if 

!  we  pray,  it  ia  he  who  invitca  ue — if  we  apply  to 

him,  it  is  he  who  first  draws  ue — if  we  repeal, 

it  is  *  the  grace  of  God  which  leads  us  to  n- 

pentancc.*    Whatever  right  thing  there  mij  be 

in  us,  it  is  not  our  natural  property,  but  kit 

gift.    His  bountv  is  the  spring  from  which  oir 

goodness,  if  we  have  any,  floiirii,  instead  of  oar 

goodness  being  the  original  motive  of  his  love. 

Hitherto  we  have  sketched,  though  very  n. 
perficially,  Christianity  as  to  its  spirit,  its  de. 
sign,  its  offev's.  We  now  turn  to  what  is  ov 
more  immediato  object,  its  practical  effects,  ih 
general  results,  its  tranforming  nature,  its  re- 
novatinsf  power. 

If  the  law  of  God  is  spiritual,  it  is  not  a  eeo- 
formity  tr  its  letter,  nor  is  it  partial  eonformity 
to  its  spirit,  that  constitutes  Christian  obedicoee. 
Christian  obedience  is  ascertained  by  its  oninr- 
sality.  It  esteems  all  God*B  precepts  oonceninf 
all  things  to  be  right ;  it  hates  every  false  wsy. 
The  prohibitory  as  well  as  the  preceptive  prii- 
ciple  of  the  gospel  is  general.  Though  it  nakcs 
much  allowance  for  the  infirmity  of  the  act,  it 
makes  none  as  to  its  spirit ;  it  oonfinea  its  pre 
Fcription  to  no  particular  duties,  malies  no  si- 
ception  for  favourite  virtaca,  to  the  exclosioa  of 
xuch  as  are  more  difficult,  or  leaa  palatable.  If 
Scripture  had  barely  informed  us,  that  it  wt» 
the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character,  ty 
unite  in  itself^  not  only  different,  but  opposite 
qualities  ;  if  we  had  been  only  told  that  firmness 
is  little  worth,  unless  combined  with  meekness ; 
that  integrity  is  imperfect,  if  separated  from 
humility ;  that  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  good  ot' 
other<i,  most,  in  order  to  be  aCceptable,  be  oua. 
nected  with  tho  most  vigilant  attention  to  oor 
own  heart ;  that  generosity  is  a  sporious  vir- 
tue, if  disconnected  with  self-denial ;  that  re. 
ligion  requires,  with  a  consciousness  of  divinely 
infused  strength,  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  help- 
lessness; that  while  it  demands  a  trust  in  God, 
so  complete,  that  wo  muM  renounce  every  otJier 
trust,  it  demands  also  a  holiness  so  exact,  as  if 
we  trusted  only  in  ourselves. 

If  we  had  been  only  shown,  in  some  thin 
theory,  that  it  is  the  genius  of  Christianity  tbui 
to  amalgamate  contraries,  to  blend  into  one  com- 
mon principle,  the  dccpcist  self-abasement  with 
the  most  active  exertions, — if  all  this  had  been 
proposed  to  us  in  an  abstract  way,  or  drily  and 
didactically  taught,  wo  should  have  conceived 
Christianity  to  bo  a  system  of  pleading  para- 
doxes, an  invention  of  beautiful  impracticabili- 
ties ;  we  should  have  thought  it  an  institutioa 
fabricated  for  some  world,  different  from  oura, 
for  some  race  of  immaculate  beings,  for  angels 
who  had  stood  firm  in  their  pristine  purity,  for 
creatures  who  had  never  lost  the  impression  of 
the  Divine  image ;  but  never  could  we  have 
imagined  it  to  be  a  practical  religion,  intended 
for  the  fallible,  peccable  children  of  fkllen  mor- 
tality. 
It  has,  howefer,  aa  we  obserTed  in  an  evly 
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ilwied  Infinite  Wisdom  to  givo  at,  in 
d  nteorda,  atrikinf  solatioiu  of  this 
ctml  instances  of  coofltctinf  •ttributes 
f  like  passioua  with  ourselves,  men 
f  qiislities,  which  would  seem  to  ex- 
i  other,  combininip  ooatrmrieties  of  ex. 
Amonjf  these,  there  it  not  a  brighter 
ation,  than  the  great  apostle  of  the 

tre  is  nothing  in  this  high  description, 
ilusifely  belongs  to  Saint  Paul.  No- 
ch  does  not  address  itself  individually 
tough  converted  by  a  miracle,  favoured 
te  revelations,  writing,  and  frequently 
idor  immediate  inspiration ;  yet  was 
:  ordinary  condition  and  transactions 
:ak  and  helpless.  Though  sustained 
power,  ho  did  not  monnpoliio  it — Nor 
cially  vouchsafed  to  him  for  his  com- 
brts ;  or  earthly  deliverances.     It  was 

to  rescue  him  from  sufTerin^,  but  to 
m  under  it.  He  was,  like  his  Lord, 
I  all  tho  exigencies  of  a  laborious  and 
fc.  He  was  obnoxious  to  all  its  trials, 
tho  snares  of  the  world,  and  tu  the 
IS  of  the  great  spiritual  Incmy.  If  his 
^re  more  in  number,  and  greater  in 
>  than  ours,  he  obtained  victory  over 

power  to  which  he  directs  us,  a  power 
re  have  equal  access.  The  same  sin- 
etition  will  procure  the  same  gracious 
;  tliat  grand  rcsolver  of  doubt,  that 
t  Tanqotsher  of  difficulty — my  grace 
I  for  thee — though  directly  addressed 
sal,  M  also,  through  him,  addressed  to 
of  OS. 

probably  a  charge  brought  against 
,  that  his  conversion  contributed  little 
rovement  of  his  moral  and  civil  vir- 
.  such  an  allegation,  if  made,  must 
from  the  party  which  he  had  quitted, 
idered  him  as  an  apostate  from  the 
r  considered  his  zeal  for  the  religion 
had  once  persecuted,  as  a  degrading 
icy,  as  a  defection   from   all   moral 

His  subsequent  life,  which  afforded 
iveiy  comment  on  the  new  doctrines, 

answer  to  such  an  allegation.  His 
ce  afforded  a  rational  conviction,  that 
I  was  neither  the  effect  of  fear  nor  of 

conduct  corresponding  to  his  first 
md  a  continually  growing  excellence, 

repel  tlie  charge. — He  who  in  the 
nt  of  alarm,  exclaimed,  what  wilt  thou 
ado?  did  through  life  all  which  he 
d  to  be  taut{hL 

onvert  should  endeavour  to  produce 
■are  and  degree,  the  same  proofs  that 
ider  no  deception  ;  he  should  give  the 
nee,  that  he  is  misled  by  no  fanciful 
11 ;  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
a  change  of  conduct,  not  only  obvious, 
lent;  not  only  during  the  first  terrors 
rta  of  which  we  so  frequently  hear, 
cady  consecration  of  his  whole  future  i 
Creator.  Evnry  other  plea  may  be 
ay  be  hypocrisy  ;  while  this  test,  be- 
,  will  bo  incontrovertible.  Tho  more 
nt  is  observed ;  the  more  this  para- 
«nea  will  eventually  remove  all  donbta. 


By  his  patient  contlhuance  in  well-doing,  he  will 
be  likely  to  lessen  the  objection  not  only  to  the 
individual  professing  it,  but  to  the  doctrine  it- 
•elf. 

When  we  compare  this  blessed  apostle,  who 
now  fears  to  wound  the  feelings  of  othero,  wtth 
the  same  man  who  had  lately  no  regard  even  for 
their  lives;  the  roan  who  now  treats  with  ten- 
derness Uie  very  prejudices  of  Christians,  with 
him  who  *  before  made  havoc  of  the  church  ;* — 
the  man  whom  we  find  weeping  over  all  suffer- 
ings but  his  own,  with  him  who  had  persecuted 
*  to  the  death ;'  when  we  consider  him  who  afore, 
time  was  *  binding  and  imprisoning  the  followers 
of  Jesus,*  now  burning  with  zeal  for  his  caiue, 
though  he  knew  that  punishments  tho  most  se- 
vere awaited  himself;  him  who  had  been  assist-* 
inff  at  the  death  of  tho  first  martyr,  now  he- 
roically pursuing  that  course  which  ho  was  fore- 
warned  would  lead  to  his  own  martyrdom ;  the 
man  who  *  destroyed  them  who  called  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,*  now  'confounding  the  Jews,  and 
proving  that  this  is  indeed  the  very  Christ*'^ 
shall  we,  when  we  see  these  astonishing  results, 
refuse  our  homage  to  the  transforming  genius 
of  Christianity — to  that  power  which  enabled 
this  fierce  assailant  to  *  put  off  the  old  man  whh 
his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness?* 

Saint  Paul  did  not  furnish  such  authentic  evi 
denceof  that  power  of  God  which  produced  this 
total  revolution  in  the  eharacter,  merely  by  suf- 
fering  death  in  confirmation  of  his  faith — for 
error  has  had  its  confessors,  and  idolatry  ita 
martyrs, — ^but  he  proved  it  by  the  persevering 
holiness  of  a  long  and  tormented  life ;  he  proved 
it,  by  suffbring  himself  as  courageously  at  he 
taught  others  to  suffer.  May  we  venture  to 
add,  ho  gave  a  testimony,  less  accrciiiled  per- 
haps, but  almost  more  convincing.  The  con- 
ceited Pharisee  is  become  the  humblest  of  men ; 
the  proud  bigot  is  meekness  personified. — Tbia 
change  of  disposition  is  the  surest  test  of  his  to- 
tal renovation.  ■  The  infusion  of  a  heavenly  tem- 
per, where  a  bad  one  had  predominated,  is  one 
of  the  rarest  results  of  Almighty  Power.  And 
it  not  only  affords  a  snbstsntial  proof  of  the  in- 
dividual improvement,  but  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  striking  displays  of  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  our  religion. 

It  is  owing  to  this  specific  charscter  of  Chris, 
tianity  that,  while  philoRophy  had  ({loried  in  ita 
wisdom.  Saint  Paul  glories  only  in  his  weakness. 
If  he  ever  exults,  it  is  in  the  strength  of  tlie  hand 
which  employs  him.  His  confidence  in  this  su- 
pernatural strength  explains  his  paradox,  when 
I  am  weak  then  I  am  strong.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, he  boasts  of  himself,  but  it  is  always  of  hie 
disadvantages.  He  avows  his  determination  not 
to  avail  hinmelf  of  any  personal  acquirements; 
and  af\er  his  utmost  success  in  *  winning  souls/ 
he  expressly  disclaims  that  excellency  of  speech 
which  others  consider  as  the  grand  iniitrument 
fur  converting  them.  He  strips  himself  of  all 
ground  of  boastinfi" ;  acknowledges  that  he  comes 
in  weakness,  in  fear,  in  mvch  trembling ;  and 
requires  that  the  glory  of  every  success  which 
attended  his  labours  might  be  wholly  ascribed 
to  God.    He  demonstrate!  that  all  the  wiadovi 
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wUh  which  the  world  had  been  dazzled,  was  to 
fa0  eclipeed  by  that  hidden  wigdom  *  which  Done 
of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew,'  and  their  ig. 
norance  of  which  wai  the  only  extenuation  that 
he  offers  of  their  guilt  in  *  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  Glory.* 

The  same  trials  seem  in  some  measure  to  have 
been  reserved  for  Saint  Paul  which  had  been 
•ostained  by  his  Lord.  This  was  perhaps  de- 
lermined,  that  he  ini^ht  glorify  God  by  meeting 
them  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  tlius  might  leave 
a  human  example  of  the  highest  Christian  at- 
tainment Of  Jesus  it  is  recorded,  that  *  his 
disciples  all  forsook  him  and  fled.*  Like  him 
Saint  Paul  declared,  in  his  last  appearance  be- 
.ibre  the  Roman  tribunal,  *  no  man  stood  by  me, 
bat  all  men  forsook  mc.*  As  the  Master  had 
prayed  for  his  cruel  eocmios, — *  Father  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,'  so  Paul 
interceded  for  his  faithless — *  I  pr^y  God  that  it 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.'  Even  nnder 
this  severest  blow  to  natural  feelings,  the  deser. 
tion  of  those  we  bvc,  holy  Paul  forgets  not  to  glo- 
rify *  the  Lord,  who  stood  by  him,  and  strengtli- 
ened  him  ;*  and  who  enabled  him  to  act  a  part 
consistent  with  his  Christian  profe88ion,  and  to 
bear  an  honourable  testimony  tu  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  before  his  persecuting  judges. 

Thus  again  did  he  resemble  his  great  Exem- 
plar,  *  who,  before  Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed  a 
good  confession.*  And  may  we  not  suppose  that 
this  example  of  heroic  constancy  assisted  in  sus- 
taining our  Latimers  and  our  Ridleys,  when,  by 
manifesting  a  similar  spirit  under  similar  suffer, 
ings,  they  showed  their  cause  and  their  con- 
fidence to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
apostle? 

Nor  does  Christianity,  (as  we  shall  have  occa. 
■ion  to  observe  more  at  large  hereafter,)  limit 
the  exercise  of  this  temper  to  apostles  and  mar- 
tyrs, but  enjoins  it  under  the  inferior  trials  of 
common  life. 

Finally,  tlie  judgments  of  heaven  bore  the 
■ame  kind  of  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel,  in  the  prison  at  Philippi,  as  it  had  done  on 
the  Mount  of  Calvary.  In  the  one  instance, 
*  Behold  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain, 
and  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent' 
In  the  other,  *  Suddenly  there  was  a  great  earth- 
quake, the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken, 
the  doors  were  opened,  the  chains  were  loosened, 
the  captives  were  freed,  the  jailor  was  convert 
ed  !*  Are  not  all  these  circumstances,  taken 
together,  a  clear  solution  of  Saint  Paul's  other- 
wise  obscure  declaration,  that  ho  thus  Jilled  up 
Vfhat  remained  of  the  Bufferings  of  Christ  7  Did 
the  sense  of  victory,  did  the  joys  of  peace,  did 
the  honourable  scars  brought  from  the  field  of 
battle,  cvur  excite  such  a  ^ling  in  the  mind  of 
the  conqueror  as  Saint  Paul  felt  at  thus  hearing 
in  his  t>ody  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  at 
the  encouragement  they  gave  him  to  achieve 
new  conquests  ? 

What  a  strange  use  does  Paul  immediately 
make  of  his  scourgings  and  imprisonment  at 
Philippi  ?  lie  uses  them  as  an  argument  why 
bis  entrance  into  Thessalonica  was  not  in  vain ! 
His  shameful  treatment  at  the  former  place,  in- 
■tsad  of  intimidating  him  from  further  services, 
redoubled  hu  oourage  to  preach  to  the  Thctsm- 


lonians  that  Tery  Gospel  whieh  had  pncired 
him  such  disgraceful  treatment  at  Philippi  On 
this  occasion  he  addoces  a  loaching  instance  of 
the  effect  of  his  imprisonment,  which,  thiia|h 
striking,  is  not  singular  to  those  who  understand 
the  genius  of  Christianity.  His  onjust  captif  ity, 
as  the  champion  of  the  new  faith,  which,  in  mt 
opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  motive  principle 
of  our  religion  is  unknown,  woold  have  bem 
likely  to  extinguish  the  flame,  had  only  serve(< 
in  his  estimation  to  fan  it  Others,  timid  be- 
fore, *  grew  more  confident,*  by  the  very  hnUi 
which  were  intended  to  discourage  them.  Theii 
fears  were  absorbed  in  their  faith,  and  the  chiiai 
of  the  Saint  caosed  a  wider  and  more  rapid  diAi. 
sion  of  that  Gospel  which  they  were  intended  h 
stop.  And  though  *  some  preached  Christ  rf 
contention,*  yet  holy  Paul  was  so  exhilarated  by 
the  general  success,  that  lie  was  less  solieitav 
about  the  motives  of  the  instructor,  than  the  ^ 
gross  of  the  instruction.  He  looked  for  the  bi. 
nefit  rather  from  the  power  c^  the  Gospel,  tbn 
from  the  purity  of  the  preacher. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  an  ardnt 
affection  was  one  of  the  prominent  fcatom  ia 
Saint  Paul's  Character :  it  is  natural,  therefon, 
that  the  expression  of  this  temper  should  be  per- 
ticularly  stamped  on  his  writings.  J f  be  ex- 
presses this  satisfaction  with  more  nnmingbd 
delight  to  any  one  church  than  another,  it  seems 
to  be  to  that  which  he  had  planted  at  Philippi 
He  appears  to  repose  himself  with  grateful  m 
on  their  fidelity,  and  with  aasored  hope  in  tbeir 
progress.  In  every  prayer  he  makes  requol 
for  them,  with  a  joy,  which  manifested  the  de- 
pondonoe  he  had  on  their  perseverance.  This 
was  a  proof  that  his  *  coufideoce'  did  not  absle 
the  necessity  of  his  supplications,  tJioogh  he 
made  them  with  a  joy  which  this  confidence  in- 
spired. While  his  knowledge  of  tlie  fluctuitioos 
of  the  human  heart  led  him  to  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling, yet  the  continuance  of  this  favoured  chorcli 
in  the  principles  into  which  they  had  been  ini- 
tiated by  his  visit  to  tliem  ten  years  beftre,  gave 
him  a  reasonable  ground  of  their  persevering 
stead  fkstness. 

I'his  church  afforded  an  eminent  proof  not 
only  of  its  attachment  to  Paul,  ito  fbiuider,  bot 
of  its  zeal  for  Christianity.  Not  satisfied  with 
advancing  the  credit  of  religion,  and  assistini 
its  ministers  in  their  own  country,  with  a  truij 
catholic  spirit,  these  Philippian  converts  repeat 
ediy  sent  money  to  Paul  at  Thessslonica,  that, 
by  relievinff  the  Christians  there  from  the  ex- 
pense wliicn  would  attend  the  establishment  of 
the  Gospel,  they  might  be  led  to  conceive  a 
higher  idea  of  the  religion  itself  by  the  disu- 
terestodness  of  ita  ministers.  This  generom 
superiority  to  any  lucrative  ^ews,  gave  Paul  & 
marked  advantage  over  their  philosophical  teach  * 
ers,  who  bestowed  no  gratuitous  instruction. 

The  apostle  gratefully  considers  it  as  one  of 
the  practical  effecU  of  the  confirmed  piety  of 
his  beloved  Philippians,  that  they  were  so  libe. 
roily  kind  to  himself;  he  received  their  afiec- 
tionate  services  to  the  aged,  afflicted,  and  now 
imprisoned  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  proof 
of  their  fealty  to  his  Lord.  An  ambassador, 
though  in  bonds,  will  still  be  considered  as  a  re 
presentative  of  hii  king,  by  ererj  liege  sabject 
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baleordimlity  doet  he  loleinnly  attest  the 
its!  to  the  truth  of  his  attachment  to 
Id  hie  deiire  to  tee  them ! 
tj,  however,  ae  he  estimatee  their  reli- 
nprovement,  he  does  not  consider  them 
\g  attained  that  elevation  of  cbarartcr 
mders  monition  saperfloons,  or  advance- 
ineeessary ;  for  he  exhorts  even  *  as  ma> 
I  perfect,*  that  they  press  forward  and 
tin  onto  those  things  which  are  before : 
Mual  humble  way  identifying  himself 
»e  he  is  admonisbin|^ — *  Let  ut  be  thus 

I — *  Thooj^h  he  is  confident  that  he  that 
good  work  in  them,*  will  accomplish  it, 
f  must  still  work  out  their  salvation ;  hot 
I  raif  ht  be  tempted  to  value  themselves 
exertions,  they  are  instantly  reminded 
B  that  *  ^orketh  in  them  to  will  and  to 
KNigh  they  profeued  the  Gospel,  *  their 
ition  must  be  such  as  becometh  it*  To 
iih  his  full  desire,  their  love,  already  so 
Bust  *  abound  more  and  more.*  Nor 
B  be  satisfied  with  an  ig^norant  or  disor- 
Ky — their  love  must  manifest  itself  more 
re  *in  knowledge  and  judgment:*  in 
Igo,  by  a  perpetual  acquisiiion  ;  in  judg. 
f  a  practical  application  of  that  know. 

tittle,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober  Christian, 
renowned  Roman,  who,  scarcely  half  a 
before,  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  appoint- 
\  this  very  Philippi,  appear,  in  compari- 
le  man  who  addressed  this  epistle  to  the 
^ !  Saint  Paul  was  not  less  brave  than 
Mt  his  magnanimity  was  of  a  higher 
Fkal  was  exercised  m  a  long  series  of 
^  from  which  the  sword  of  Brutus,  di> 
>j  any  hand  but  that  of  Paul  himself, 
ave  been  a  merciful  deliverance.  Paul, 
a  patriot,  and  set  a  proper  value  on  his 
as  a  Roman  citizen.  He  too  was  a 
n  for  freedom,  but  he  fought  for  that 
ipecies  of  liberty 


by  Poetf,  and  bf  Senators  anprais'd.* 


It  eonrage  of  the  best  sort,  in  the  Roman 
lat  for  freedom,  to  abandon  his  country 
tvil  destiny,  at  the  very  moment  when 
t  needed  his  support  7  Was  it  true  ge. 
'  or  patriotism,  after  having  killed  his 
o  whom  he  owed  his  fortune  and  his 
porper  though  he  was,  voluntarily  to 
lie  adored  country  a  prey  to  inferior 
1 7  Though  CflDsar  had  robbed  Rome  of 
rty,  should  Brutus  rob  her  of  his  own 
n  virtues  ?  Why  not  say  to  the  Romans, 
did  to  the  Philippians — Though  I  de- 
Stperf ,  neveriheleu  to  abide  in  the  Jleth 
meedfulfor  you  7  This  would  have  been 
mtriotism,  because  it  would  have  been 
•■ted.  Was  not  Paul*s  the  truer  heroism? 
wae  in  a  otrmit  between  two  events,  life 
ilh.  He  knew  what  Brutus,  alas !  did 
w,  *  that  to  die  was  gain  ;*  but,  instead 
rting  his  cause,  by  a  pusillanimous  self 
t  he  submitted  to  live  for  its  interest. 
MNny  despair  of  the  Stoic,  and  the  cheer. 

•  At  the  battle  of  Fliarsalia. 


ful  submission  of  the  Saint,  present  a  lively 
trast  of  the  effects  of  the  two  religions  on  two 
great  souls. 

It  is  a  coincidence  too  remarkable  to  be  paes- 
ed  over  in  silence,  that  Paul  was  directed  by  *m 
mtionfrom  heanen*  to  go  to  Philippi ;  that  6ra- 
tus  was  summoned  to  the  same  city  by  his  evil 
geniut.  The  hero  obeyed  the  phantom;  the 
apostle  was  *not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision  ;*  to  what  different  ends,  let  the  conclud- 
ing histories  of  the  devoted  suicide  and  the  de- 
voted martyr  declare  !  Will  it  be  too  fanciful  to 
add,  that  the  spectre  which  lured  the  Roman 
to  his  own  destruction,  and  the  vision  Which  in 
the  same  place  invited  the  apostle  to  preach 
salvation  to  others,  present  no  unapt  emblem  of 
the  opposite  genius  of  Paganism  and  Chris- • 
tianity. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Saint  PauVt  respect  for  eonotituted  authoritie$, 

Thb  Gospel  was  never  intended  to  dissolve 
the  ancient  tics  between  sovereign  and  subject, 
master  and  servant,  parent  and  child,  but  raither 
to  draw  them  closer,  to  strengthen  a  natural  by 
a  lawful  and  moral  obligation.  As  the  charge 
of  disaffection  was,  fVom  the  first,  most  iniu 
rious  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  it  is  obvious  why 
the  apostle  was  so  frequent,  and  so  earnest,  in 
vindicating  it  from  this  calumny. 

It  is  apparent  from  every  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  our  Lord  never  intended  to  in- 
troduce any  change  into  the  civil  govemoiont 
of  Judea,  where  he  preached,  nor  into  any  part 
of  the  world  to  which  his  religion  might  extend. 
As  his  object  was  of  a  nature  specific^Iy  differ- 
ent, his  discourses  were  always  directed  to  that 
other  object  His  politics  were  uniformly  con- 
versant about  his  own  kingdom,  which  was  not 
«if  this  world.  If  he  spake  of  human  govern- 
ments at  all,  it  was  only  incidentally,  as  circum- 
stances led  to  it,  and  as  it  gave  occasion  to  die- 
play  or  enforce  some  act  of  obedience.  He  die- 
erectly  entangled  the  Pharisees  in  the  insidiooa 
net  which  they  had  spread  for  him,  by  direct- 
ing, in  answer  to  their  ensnaring  question,  that 
the  things  which  belonged  even  to  the  sovereign 
whom  they  detested,  should  be  'rendered*  to 
him. 

Saint  Paul  exhibited  at  once  a  striking  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  his  own  principles,  and  of 
the  peaceable  character  of  Christianity,  in  hie 
full  and  explicit  exposition  of  the  allegiance  doe 
to  the  ruling  powers.  His  thorough  convictioa 
that  human  nature  was,  and  would  be,  the  same 
in  all  ages,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  necessity 
of  impressing  on  his  converts  the  duty  of  resca- 
ing  the  new  religion,  not  only  from  present  re> 
proach,  but  from  that  obloquy  to  which  he  fore- 
saw that  it  would  always  be  exposed. 

He  knew  that  a  seditious  spirit  had  been  al- 
leged against  his  Lord.  He  knew,  that  as  it 
was  vrlxik  the  master  so  it  must  be  with  the 
servant.  One  was  cslled  a  *  pestilent  follow  C 
another  '  astirrer.up  of  the  people:*  others  were 
charged  with  '  toroing  the  world  npeide  down.* 
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These  charges,  mvcntGd  and  propif^led  by  the 
Jcwft,  were  greedily  adopted  l»y  the  persecuting 
Roman  emperors,  and  their  vonal  instrumci^ts  ; 
and  have  always  been  seized  on  and  brought 
forward  as  si>eciou:t  pretences  for  exile,  pro* 
scription,  massacre. 

Many  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  were  ader- 
wards  accused,  or  suspected,  of  the  sinio  facti. 
oos  disposition  ;  and  if  a  similar  accusation  has 
not  been  boldly  produced,  it  has  been  insidiously 
implied,   ugaiust  some    of   the    most  iaithful 
friends  of  the  government,  and  of  the  ecclesias. 
tical  constitution  of  our  own  country ;  as  if  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  religious  activity 
rendered  their  fidelity  to  the  state  suspicious, 
and  their  hostility  to  the  church  certain.     We 
do  not  deny,  that  though  Christianity  has  never 
been  the  cause,  it  has  ofLen  been  made  the  prc> 
tence  for  disaffection.     Religion  has  boon  made 
the  handle  of  ambition  by  Popery,  and  of  sedi- 
tion by  some  of  the  Puritan  Reformers.    Cor- 
ruption in  both  cases  was  stamped  upon  the 
very  face  of  those  who  so  used  it.     Nothing, 
however,  can  bo  more  unfair,  than  eagerly  to 
charge  religious  profession  with  such  dangers, 
which  yot  tlie  instances  alluded  to  have  given 
some  of  our  high  churchmen  a  plausible  pica  for 
o/ways  doing.    This  plea,  Uiough   in   certain 
cases  justly  furnished,  has  been  most  unjustly 
nsed  by  bemg  applied  to  instances  to  which  it  is 
completely  inapplicable. 

For  the  truth  is,  that  a  factious  spirit  is  so  far 
fiom  having  any  natural  connection  with  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  stands  in  the  most 
direct  opposition  to  it.  Saint  Paul,  in  taking 
particular  care  to  vindicate  Christianity  from 
any  such  aspersion,  shows  that  obedience  to 
constituted  authorities  is  among  the  express 
mmmands  of  our  Saviour.  He  might  have  added 
to  the  strength  of  bis  assertion,  by  adducing  his 
example  also;  for,  in  order  to  bo  enabled  to 
comply  with  a  law  of  government,  Christ  did, 
what  he  bad  never  done  to  supply  his  own  ne- 
cessities— he  wrought  a  miracle. 

The  apostle  knowing  the  various  sliifls  of 
men,  from  their  natural  love  of  gain,  to  evade 
paying  imposts,  is  not  content  with  a  general 
exhortation  on  this  head,  but  urges  the  duty  in 
every  conceivable  shape,  and  under  every  va- 
riety of  name,  as  if  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
n/en  a  vei'ual  subterfuge — tribute^  ms/om,  /par, 
i«vf,  honour^  fidelity  in  payment;  and  then, 
having  exhausted  particulars,  he  sums  them  up 
in  a  general — owe  no  man  any  thinfr.  Thus  he 
leaves  not  only  no  public  opeuing,  but  no  secret 
crevice  to  fiscal  fraud.  * 

Perhaps  it  is  an  evidence,  in  this  instance, 
rather  of  the  sagacious,  than  of  the  prescient, 
Dirit  which  governed  Siint  Paul ;  that  there  is 
as  much  tendency  to  it  now,  as  whnn  the  apos- 
tle first  publiHhed  his  prohibitory  letter.     The 


so  frequently  repeated,  by  all  the  wy^t'^*  Vi  wXk 
classes  of  aociety,  that  their  La^icg  oeeone 
Christians  was  the  very  rcaaoa  wa^  ail  tbor 
lawful  obligations  ahoufd  bo  the  injra  scmpo- 
lously  discharged. 

Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  preach  the  saint 
doctrine,  but  meet  judiciously  apply  their  ia 
junctions  to  the  different  modes  nf  goveromeat 
under  which  their  several  converts  lived.  Saist 
Peter,   who  wrote   to  the  sirangen    uatUni 
through  Pon£iM,  Asia,  6uc.  where  the  gorern- 
nients  were  arbitrary,  orders  them  fint  to  sky 
the  king  at  tupremr.  Saint  Paul,  addressing  tin 
people  of  Rome,  where  it  is  well  known  the  em 
peror  and  the  senate  did  not  always  act  in  oot. 
currence,  with   his    usual  exquisite  prndepM 
makes  clioice  of  an  ambiguous  expression,  lie 
higher  powert,  without  specificaUy  determiiiii| 
what  those  powers  were. 

Loyalty  is  a  cheap  quality,  where  a  good 
government  makes  a  happ^  people.  It  is  tha 
an  obligation,  without  being  a  vir toe.— Tint 
every  man  should  be  obedient  to  the  existisg 
powers,  is  a  very  easy  injunction  to  us,  whoirt 
living  under  the  mildest  government,  and  tkc 
most  virtuous  king.  When  Paul  enjoined  his 
beloved  disciple  *  to  put  tho  people  in  nuad  to 
be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  and  to 
obey  magistrates,' — bad  the  Episcopal  Titos 
been  acting  under  the  merciful  govemmeDt  of 
the  Imperial  Titus,  Paul  might  have  been  de- 
nied any  merit  in  giving  this  authoritadve  man- 
date,  or  the  bishop  in  obeying  it ;  it  might  havs 
been  urged,  that  the  injunctions  were  ■ir^*«»nmffi- 
dated  to  a  sovereign  whose  commands  it  woold 
be  unreasonable  to  dispute. 

The  submission  which  Saint  Pau]  pnctisod 
and  taught  was  a  trial  of  a  higher  order,  but 
though  hard,  it  was  not  too  hard  for  his  princi- 
ples. To  enjoin  and  to  practice  implicit  obe- 
dience, where  Nero  was  tho  supremo  authority, 
furnished  him  with  a  fair  occasion  for  exhibit- 
ing his  sincerity  on  this  point. — Never  let  it  be 
forgotten  for  the  honour  of  Christianity,  and  of 
tho  apoHtle  who  published  it,  that  Paul  chose  to 
address  his  precepts  of  civil  obedience  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  under  the  most  tyrannical 
of  all  their  tyrants.  He  commands  them  to 
submit  fur  conscience  sake,  to  a  sovereign,  who^ 
— ^thoir  enemy,  Tacitus,  gives  the  reiatifm,— 
made  the  martyrdom  of  the  Cliristians  his  per- 
sonal diversion  ;  who  burnt  them  alive  by  night 
in  the  streets,  that  the  flames  might  light  him 
to  tlic  scene  of  his  licentious  pleasures. 

In  the  first  three  centuries,  till  the  Roman 
government  became  Christian,  there  is  not,  we 
believe,  an  instance  upon  record,  of  any  insur- 
rection against  legitimate  authority.— Tertol- 
lian,  in  his  '  Apology,*  challenges  the  Panos 
In  produce  a  single  instance  of  sedition,  in  which 
any   of  tho  Christians  had    been    concerned; 


known  principles  of  human  nature,  as  we  have    though  their  numbers  were  become  so  great,  u 


just  observed,  mi^ht  lead  us  to  expect  it  alike 
In  all  asres.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  be  too 
mindful  of  that  command  of  Inspiration,  which, 
by  e-ijiiining  us  to  rcndor  to  all  their  dues,  has 
enlarged  the  sphnre  of  civil  duty  to  the  very 
utmost  limit  of  human  actions.  And  it  is  no 
little  credit' to  Christianity,  that  intimations  are 

*  Romans  xiii. 


to  have  made  their  opposition  formidable,  while 
the  well-known  cruel  and  vengeful  principle  of 
their  oppressors  would  have  rendered  it  despe- 
rate. Even  that  philosophical  politician  Men 
tcsquieu  acknowledged,  that  in  those  oountriei 
where  Christianity  had  even  imperfectly  taken 
root,  rebellione  have  been  less  fteqnent  than  id 
other  places. 
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Nor  did  Saiut  Paul  indemniiy  niiDselffor  bia 
iblio  uVmiuioo,  by  priTateiy  wiWifymg  tba 
.wful  tjrani:  th«  emperor  U  not  only  not  named, 
bal  b  not  pointed  at.  There  is  not  one  of  those 
ri/  inoendoe,  which  the  artful  subvcrters  of 
rtalea  know  how  to  employ,  when  they  woald 
vndannine  the  stability  of  law,  without  incur. 
iag  its  penalty. — He  betrays  no  symptom  of  an 
•xnparalin^  spirit,  lurkingr  behind  the  shelter 
«Cpriidence,  and  the  screen  of  lo^al  security. 

It  b  observable,  that  in  the  very  short  period, 
iktMB  the  orif  in  of  Christianity  under  Augustus 
to  Ibe  tine  at  which  Saint  Paul  wrote,  there 
wre  ftar  successive  Roman  emperors,  each  of 
vfaom  was  worse  than  the  preceding,  as  if  it 
imA  boon  providentially  so  determined,  as  a  test 
«f  tin  meek  and  quiet  spirit  of  Christianity, 
whoie  followers  never  manifested  resistance  to 
aay  of  these  oppressive  masters. 

rkal  knew  bow  to  unite  a  respect  (or  the 
(mmment,  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  vices 
of  tho  governor.  We  are  not  advocating  the 
oTpassive  obedience— but  it  may  bo  fairly 
«d.  in  this  connection,  that  political  pas- 
tro  so  apt  to  inflame  the  whole  mind,  that 
ll  b  dangoroos  for  those,  who  are  professionally 
dMoled  to  the  service  of  religion,  to  be  too  poW' 
ttibHy  influenced  by  thtfm. 

I  nlieve  there  has  been  no  government,  under 
virieh  Christianity  has  not  been  able  to  subsbL 
When  the  ruling  powers  were  lenient  to  it,  and 
MfMially  when  they  afforded  it  protection,  it 
lyit  adwicod  in  secular  prosperity,  and  cxter- 
mI  gnodeur ;  when  they  have  been  intolerant, 
JU  •pint  has  received  a  fresh  internal  impulse ; 
It  hu  improved  in  spiritual  vigour,  as  if  it  had 
OOMideriM  oppression  only  as  a  new  scene  for 
etfliBf  DOW  graces  into  exercise. 

With  the  specific  nature  of  the  populace,  in 
■n  eoantries,  Paul  was  well  acqoaintpd.  He 
fawv  that. till  religion  has  operated  on  their 
htarli,  they  have  but  one  character.  Of  this 
ehaneter  we  have  many  correct,  though  slight 
Astehea,  in  the  New  Testament  Now  we 
hnr  the  stapid  clamour  of  the  Ephesian  idola. 
Iirt,  vociferating,  for  two  hours,  their  one* 
phriM.  Then  we  see  that  picture  of  a  mob,  so 
snetly  alike  in  all  ages,  from  the  uproar  in  the 
■liwts  of  Ephesus,  to  the  riots  in  the  streets  of 
WOTtminster; '  the  greater  part  knew  not  where. 
fim  they  were  come  together.*  On  another  oc- 
eukm, '  the  certainty  could  not  bo  known  for 
te  tomolL*  Tnen  their  mutable  caprice,  chang. 
tag  with  the  impulse  of  the  event,  or  of  the  mo. 
HMOt  When  the  viper  fastened  on  PauPs  hand, 
^ho  was  a  murderer,*  when  he  shook  it  off  un. 
hort,  *  lie  was  a  god.*f  At  Lystra  the  same  pco- 
pb  who  had  offered  him  Divine  honours,  no 
MMHier  heard  the  false  reports  of  the  Jews  from 
&Hlioch,  than  they  ttoned  him  and  dragged  him 
mi  of  the  city  as  a  dead  tfian.*t  It  was  the  very 
qpint  which  dictated  the  '  Hosanna*  of  one  day, 
ud  the  *  crucify  him*  of  the  next 

8bint  Paul  well  knew  these  wayward  motions 
nf  tho  mob.  Ho  knew  also  that,  without  the 
heultj  of  thinking,  their  gregarious  habit  gave 
Ihem  a  physical  force,  which  was  a  substitute 
fiv  rmtional  strength ;  and  that  this  instinctive 
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and  headlong  following  the  herd,  without  reason 
without  consistency,  makes  them  as  fitrmidable 
by  their  aggregate  number,  as  they  are  inconsi- 
derable by  tlieir  individual  weight  Yet,  did 
he  ever  attempt  to  turn  the  knowledge,  in  which 
he  waa  so  well  versed,  to  a  political  purpose  7  Did 
he  ever  cajole  the  multitude,  as  an  engine  to 
lifl  himself  into  power  or  popularity  ?  Did  he 
consider  them,  as  some  designing  orators  have 
done,  the  lowest  round  in  ambition*s  ladder,  by 
which,  its  foot  fixed  in  the  dirt,  they  strive  to 
scale  the  summit  of  public  favour ;  alluring  by 
flattery  beings  they  despise,  and  paying  them 
by  promises,  which  they  know  they  shall  never 
be  able  to  keep. 

Saint  PaoPs  love  of  order  is  an   additional 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  political  character. 
He  uses  his  influence  with  the  vulgar,  only  to 
lead  them  to  obedience.    Nor  did  lie  content 
himself  with  verbal  instrnctionii  to  obey;  ho 
seconded  them  by  a  method  the  most  practically 
efficient    Together  with  order   itself,  he  en- 
joined on  the  peopb  those  industrious  habits 
which  are  the  Yory  soul  of  order.    He  was  a 
most  rigorous  punishor  of  idbness,  tliat  power* 
ful  cherisher  of  insubordijiation  in  the  lower 
orders.    Not  to  eat  was  the  penalty  he  inflicted 
on  thoee  who  would  not  work.    He  oommands 
the  Thessalonian  converts  *  to  correct  the  dis. 
orderly* — again  enjoining,  that  *  with  quietness 
they  work  and  eat  their  own  bread.*—*  Stirrers 
up  of  the  people*  never  command  them  to  work  . 
and  though  tliey  promise  them  bread,  knowing 
they  shall  never  be  able  to  give  it  to  them,  yet 
they  do  not  like  Paul,  command  them  to  eat  it 
in  peace.     By  thus  encouraging  peaceable  and 
laborious  habits,  he  was  at  once  ensuring  the 
comforts  of  the  people,  and  the  seourity  of  the 
state.    Are  these  exhortations,  is  this  conduct, 
any  proof  of  that  tendency  to  Aiction,  which  has 
been  so  often  charged  on  the  religion  of  Jeeus? 
In  his  political  discretion,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  points,  Paul  imitates   h'u  Lord.    Jesus, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  was  extreme, 
ly  cautions  of  declaring  wlio  he  was,  never  but 
once  owned  himself  to  be  the  Messiah ;  when 
at  last,  knowing  '  that  his  hour  was  come,*  he 
scrupled  not  to  express  his  resentment  publicly 
against  the  Sanhedrim,   by  almost  the    only 
strong  expressbn  of  indignation.     Which  In- 
finite  Wisdom,  clothed  in  Infinite  Meoknoss, 
ever  thought  fit  to  use.     E?en  then,  be  said  no. 
thing  against  the  civil  governor. 

But  while  Paul  thus  proved  himself  a  firm 
supporter  of  established  authorities,  as  sucb,  ho 
would  not  connive  at  any  formal  act  of  injustice , 
while  ho  resigned  himself  to  the  Roman  powera, 
his  lawful  judges,  be  would  not  submit  to  be 
condemned  illegally  by  the  Jews.  When  he 
appealed  to  Cnsar,  he  declared  with  a  dignified 
firmness  becoming  his  character,  that  the  ugh  he 
refused  not  to  die,  he  would  be  tried  by  the 
rightful  judicature. 

If  it  be  objected,  that,  in  a  single  instance,  be 
sharply  rebuked  Ananias  for  violating  the  law, 
by  commanding  him  to  be  punished  unjustly; 
he  immediately  cleared  himself  from  the  charge 
of  contumacy,  by  declaring  *  he  knew  not  that 
it  was  the  High  Priest;*  and  ioatantly  took  oc 
casion  to  extract  a  maxim  of  obedience  from  hit 
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own  error ;  and  to  render  it  more  impreniTe 
Mnctioned  it  by  Scriptural  authority,  It  i$  writ- 
ten,  thou  shalt  not  speak- evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people.** 

1 1  must  have  been  obvious  to  his  Pagan  judges, 
that  he  never  interfered  with  their  rights,  or 
even  animadverted  on  their  corruptions.  His 
real  crime  in  their  eyes,  was,  not  his  intermed- 
dling with  government,  but  his  converting  the 
people.  It  was  by  exposing  the  im|)ositioos  of 
their  mercenary  priests,  by  doclaring  their  idoU 
ought  not  to  be  worthipped,  that  he  inflamed  the 
magistrates ;  and  they  were  irritated,  not  so 
much  as  civil  governors,  as  guardians  of  their 
religion.  He  knew  the  consequences  of  his 
persevering  fidelity,  and  like  a  true  servant  of 
the  true  God,  never  shrunk  from  them. 

To  complete  the  character  of  his  respect  to 
authorities,  he  sanctifies  loyalty,  by  connecting 
it  with  piety.  He  expressly  exhorts  the  new 
bishop  of  the  Ephcsians,t  that  tliroughout  his 
Episcopal  jurisdiction,  *  prayerH,  intercession, 
and  giving  oi'  thanks  be  made  for  kings  and  all 
in  authority  ;* — and  adds,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  oblig^ion,  arising  from  Ihe  reci- 
procal connection,  *  tjiat  subjects  muy  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.* 
There  could  not  have  been  devised  a  more  pro- 
bable method  of  insuring  allegiance;  for  would 
it  not  be  preposterous  to  injure  or  vilify  those, 
for  whom  we  make  it  a  conscience  to  pray  1 

Yet  even  this  important  duty  may  be  over- 
estimated, when  men's  submission  to  kings  is 
considered  as  paramount  to  their  duty  to  *  an- 
other king,  one  Jcsuh.*  An  iniitancc  of  this  we 
have  seen  exemplifiod  in  our  own  timo,  though 
it  has  pleased  Almighty  Goodness  to  overrule  it 
to  the  happiest  results.  And  among  the  tri- 
umphs of  religion  which  we  have  witnessed,  it 
is  not  the  least  considerable,  that,  whereas  Chris- 
tianity was  originally  charged  with  a  design  to 
overturn  states  and  empires,  we  have  seen  the 
crime  completely  turned  over  to  the  accusers ; 
we  have  seen  the  avowed  adversaries  of  Christ 
become  the  strenuous  subverters  of  order,  law, 
and  govecfuiient. 

To  name  only  one  of  the  confederated  band  : 
— ^Voltaire  had  reached  tlie  pinnacle  of  literary 
fame  and  general  admiration,  not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped, /or  his  impiety,  but  in  tpite  of  it  The 
iearful  consequences  of  his  audacious  blasphe- 
mies were  hid  behind  those  graces  of  style,  that 
gay  wit,  those  fascinating  pleasantries,  that 
•harp,  yet  bitter  raillery,  which,  if  they  did  not 
conceal  the  turpitude,  decorated  it,  and  obtained, 
for  his  profancness,  something  more  than  par- 
don. His  boldness  increased  with  his  impunity. 
He  carried  it  with  a  high  hand,  against  the 
whole  scheme  of  revelation ;  substituting  ridi- 
cule for  argument,  and  assertion  for  fact ;  and 
then,  reasoning  from  his  own  misrcprewnta- 
Uons,  as  consequentially  as  if  he  had  found  the 
circumstances  he  invented. 

But  the  missile  arrows  of  his  lighter  pieces, 
barbed,  pointed,  and  envenomed,  (the  exact 
characters  of  that  slondcr  weapon)  proved  the 
most  destructive  in  his  warfare  upcm  Chrisii. 
anity;  and  he  could  replenish  his  exhaustless 
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quiver,  with  the  same  nnnanlleled  celerity  with 
which  he  emptied  it  The  keen  sagaeityof 
his  mind  taught  him,  tbat  witty  wickedaesi  ia 
of  all  the  moat  succesafuL  Argumentative  ioi. 
piety  hurts  but  few,  and  generally  those  vhu 
were  hurt  before.  Besides  it  requires  in  the 
reader  a  talent,  or  at  least  a  taate,  oongfiiial 
with  the  writer ;  in  this  idle  age  it  requires  tin 
the  rare  quality  of  patient  investigation;  a 
quality  not  to  be  generally  expected,  whan  ov 
reading  has  become  almost  aa  diaaipatcd  as  oae 
pleasures,  and  as  frivolous  as  onr  convcnatjia. 

For  though  Voltaire  contrived  to  make  evnj 
department  of  literature  the  medium  of  oorrv^ 
tion;  though  the  most  unpromising  and  Isut 
suspected  vehicles  were  pressed  into  the  ssrvies 
to  assist  his  ruling  purpose;  yet  historical  fiki. 
hoods  might  be  refuted  b^  adverting  to  puv 
sources,  unfair  citations  might  be  oontradicH^ 
bj  refering  to  the  originals.  The  popular  ca- 
gme  of  mischief  is  not  the  art  of  reasoning,  bit 
the  art  of  raillery.  The  danger  lies  not  id  Iks 
attempt  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  false,  so  mnck  as 
in  the  talent  which  aims  to  make  what  is  lrai» 
ridiculous ;  not  so  much  in  attacking,  as  io  mis. 
stating,  not  in  inverting,  but  in  discolouring. 

Metaphysical  mischief  is  tedious  to  ths  bi. 
fling,  and  dull  to  the  lively.  Who  now  reads 
the  'Leviathan  ?*  Who  has  not  read  Candidet 
*  Political  Justice,*  a  more  recent  work,  sub- 
versive of  all  religious  and  social  order,  was  too 
ponderous  to  bo  popular,  and  too  dry  to  answer 
the  end  of  general  corruption.  But  when  the 
substance,  by  that  chemical  process  well  knovR 
to  the  preparers  of  poison,  was  rubbed  domm  into 
an  amusing  novel,  then  it  began  to  operate;  the 
vehicle,  though  made  pleasant,  did  not  Jessea 
tlie  deleterious  quality. 

In  Voltaire,  a  sentiment  that  cot  up  hope  hf 
the  n>oL*i  was  compressed  into  a  phrase  as  short 
as  the  motto  of  a  ring,  and  as  sparkling  as  tho 
brilliants  which  encompass  it  Every  one  can 
repeat  an  epigram,  and  oven  they  who  cannot 
understand,  can  circulate  it  The  fashionable 
laughed  before  they  had  time  to  think;  the 
dread  of  not  being  supposed  to  have  read,  what 
all  were  reading,  stimulated  those  who  read,  ia 
order  that  they  might  talk.  Little  wits  earns 
to  shar[)en  their  weapons  at  tho  forge  of  this 
Philistine,  or  to  steal  small  arms  from  his  arsenal. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  not  fbrgoCtea 
the  time  when  it  was  a  sort  of  modish  compe- 
tition who  could  first  produce  proof  that  ihsy 
had  received  the  newest  pamphlet  ftom  Farney, 
by  quoting  from  it ;  and  they  were  gratiSed  Xa 
find  that  the  attributes  of  intelligenee  and  good 
taste  were  appended  to  their  gay  studies.  Others 
indulged  with  a  sort  of  fearfiu  delight,  in  the 
perilous  pleasure.  Even  those  who  could  not 
read,  without  indignation,  did  not  wait,  without 
impatience.  Each  successive  work,  like  the 
book  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  *bo  sweet  in  the 
mouth,*  that  thoy  forgot  to  anticipate  the  bitter- 
ness of  di^ostion.  Or,  to  borrow  a  more  awful 
illustration  from  the  same  divine  source,  *  A 
star  fell  from  heaven  on  the  waters,  burning 
like  a  lamp,  amJ  the  star  was  called  Wormwood  ; 
and  many  died  of  the  waters,  because  they  were 
made  bitter.*  That  bright  genius,  which  might 
have  illuminated  the  world,  became  a  destruetive 
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Iaom,  and,  like  the  barnin^  bnnd  thrown  by 
tbe  RofDui  Mldier  into  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
Bmrricd  ocHiflagrttion  into  the  Sanctuary. 

Ac  Jength,  happily  for  rescuing^  the  principles, 
bat  nMMt  injuriously  for  the  peace  and  safety  of 
nciaty,  the  polished  courtier  became  a  furious 
liurchist.  The  idol  of  monarchical  France,  tlie 
ij^ualized  aasociale  of  the  Royal  Author  of  Ber. 
liO,  changed  his  political  note  ,  the  parasite  of 
prinoea,  and  the  despot  of  literature,  sounded  the 
tminpat  of  Jacobinism.  The  political  and  mo- 
ral world  shook  to  their  foundation.  Earth  be. 
bv  trembled.  Heaven  above  threatened.  All 
via  inaecuricy.  Order  seemed  reverlin^r  to  ori. 
nnal  chaoa.  The  alarm  was  given.  Britain 
int  awoke,  roused  by  the  warning  voice  of 
Bvka.  Enthusiasm  waa  converted  into  detesta- 
tioB.  The  horror  which  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
atad  by  hia  impiety  waa  reaervcd  for  his  demo. 
sracy.  But  it  waa  found  that  he  could  not  sub. 
part  thronea  with  the  same  impunity  with  which 
M  bad  laboured  to  demolish  altars.  He  gave, 
■daad,  tlie  same  impulae  to  aedition,  which  he 
lad  kmg  given  to  infidelity,  and  by  hia  own  ac- 
ivity  increaaed  the  velocity  of  both.  The  public 
baliog  waa  all  alive,  and  hia  political  principles 
■atly  brought  on  his  name  that  reprobation 
ahico  had  been  long  due  to  his  blasphemies,  but 
vhich  hia  blaaphemica  had  failed  to  excite. 

Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  spared  him 
oaxtranie  old  age,  that  by  adding  one  crime 
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to  hia  long  catalogue,  his  political  outrages 
■if  ht  eoaiiteract  hia  moraL mischiefs.  But  his 
fiadomaevitia  to  have  been  equally  short-sighted 
D  both  hia  projects.  While  the  consequences 
if  hia  doaigns  against  the  governments  of  the 
porld,  probably  outran  his  intentions,  his  scheme 
br  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  and  for  the 
Uilaimtion  of  the  very  name  of  its  author,  fell 
hort  of  it.  Peace,  law,  and  order  are  restored 
0  tba  dcaolated  nations.  Kinga  are  reinatatcd 
m  their  rightful  thrones,  and  many  of  the  sub. 
eela  of  the  King  of  kings,  it  ia  hoped,  are  re- 
amed to  their  allegiance. 

TIm  abilitiea  of  Uiis  powerful  but  pernicious 
{■nioa,  were  not  more  extraordinary  than  their 
Madloog,  yet  diversified  course.  Hia  talenta 
iaok  their  bent  from  the  turn  of  the  age  in  which 
M  waa  eaaL  Hia  geniua  waa  hia  own,  but  ita 
lelemiination  waa  given  from  without.  He 
KVe  impreaaiona  aa  forcibly,  aa  he  yielded  to 
lieni  aiiddenly.  It  waa  action  and  reaction.  lie 
^ted  on  the  period,  in  which,  of  all  othera,  bo 
raa  born  to  produce  the  moat  powerful  af  nsa. 
faa.  The  public  temper  waa  agitated ;  he  help. 
d  on  the  criaia.  Revolt  waa  ripening ;  he  ma- 
ued  it  Circumatances  suggested  his  theories ; 
■a  tbeoriea  influenced  circumatances.  He  waa 
■abriated  with  flattery,  and  mad  with  success ; 
Hit  hia  delirious  vanity  defeated  ita  own  enda ; 
B  hie  greedineaa  for  instant  adoration  he  ne- 
fleeled  to  take  future  fame  into  bis  bold  but 
iriaf  accoant. 

*  Vanltinf  ambition  overleaped  itself, 
And  fell  on  rollier  lide.* 


CHAP.  XVII. 

A.  PmuVM  afftnfian  to  Jnfaint  Cmuenu, 
VokIL 


It  is  one  great  advantage  of  epistolary  writing 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  com- 
position, but  admits  of  every  diversity  of  misceU 
laneous  matter.  Topics  which  might  be  thought 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Treatise,  or  mconsia- 
tont  with  the  solemnity  of  a  Scmnon,  or  the  gra- 
vity of  a  Dissertation,  find  their  proper  place  in 
a  letter.  Details  of  which  are  not  of  the  first  im- 
portance, may  yet  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  re- 
quire notice  or  animadversion. 

The  epistolary  form  has  also  other  advan- 
tages ;  it  not  only  admits  of  a  variety  of  aubjeets, 
hut  of  the  moat  abrupt  transition,  from  one  sub- 
ject lo  another,  however  dissimilar.  It  requires 
not  the  connecting  links  of  argumentative  com- 
position,  nor  the  regularity  of  historical,  nor  tho 
uniformity  of  ethical ;  nor  the  method  and  ar- 
rangement of  each  and  of  all  these.  The  free 
mind,  unfettered  by  critical  rules,  ezpatiatea  at 
wiH,  soars  or  ainka,  akims  or  divea,  aa  the  objecta 
of  its  attention  may  t>e  elevated  or  depressed, 
profound  or  superficial. 

Of  tho  character  of  this  species  of  writing,  the 
autliors  of  epistles  of  the  New  Teatument  have 
most  judiciously  availed  themselves.  Saint  Paul* 
especially,  has  taken  all  due  advantage  of  tho 
latitude  it  allows.  His  cpisllea,  though  they 
contain  tlic  most  profound  reasoning,  and  on  the 
most  im|>ortant  subjects  on  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  l>e  engaged,  are  not,  exclusively,  regu- 
lar  diacussions  of  any  aet  topica ;  though  they 
breathe  atrains  of  devotion  almost  angelic,  yet 
do  they  also  frequently  stoop  to  the  concerns  of 
ordinary  lift; :  partaking,  aa  occaaion  requirea, 
of  oil  that  familiarity,  versatility,  and  eaae,  which 
tliis  apeciea  of  writing  authorizes.  Yet  though 
occasional  topica  and  incidental  circumstancea 
are  introduced,  each  epiallo  has  aome  particular 
driA,  tends  to  some  determined  point,  and, 
amidst  frequent  digressions,  still  maintains  a 
consistency  with  itself,  as  well  aa  with  the  j^- 
neral  tendency  of  Scripture ;  the  method  being* 
sometimea  concealed,  and  the  chain  of  argu- 
ment  not  obvious,  the  closest  attention  ia  re- 
quired, and  the  reader,  while  he  may  be  gather- 
ing much  aolid  inatruction,  reproof^  or  conaola- 
tion,  from  scattered  aentencea,  and  independent 
axioma,  will  not,  without  much  application  of 
mind,  embrace  the  general  argument. 

Amidst,  however,  all  the  higher  parts  of  spi- 
ritual inatruction  ;  amidst  all  the  solidity  of  deep 
practical  admonition,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
single  instance  in  which  this  author  haa  omitted 
to  inculcate  any  one  of  the  little  morale,  any  one 
even  of  what  may  be  called  thoee  minor  circum- 
atances, which  constitute  the  decorums  and  de- 
cencies of  life.  Nor  does  his  zeal  for  promotingr 
tho  greatest  actions,  ever  make  him  unmindful 
of  the  grace,  the  propriety,  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  performed. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  » 
great  mind  that  it  can,  *  contract  aa  well  aa  di- 
late itself;'  and  we  have  it  from  one  of  the  high- 
eat  human  authoritiea,  that  the  mind  which  can- 
not  do  both  ia  not  great  in  ita  full  extent*  The 
minuter  shadea  of  character  do  not  of  tliemselveo 
make  up  a  valuable  person  ;  they  may  be  poe« 
aeaaed  in  perfection,  aeparate  from  great  excel. 

•  XiordBaeoB.j 
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kaoe.  Bat  «i  that  wooUi  bo  ■  feeble  mind, 
which  ahould  be  coropoeed  of  inferior  qualities 
only,  ao  that  would  be  an  imperfect  one,  in 
which  they  were  wanting.  To  all  the  strong 
lines  of  character,  Saint  Paul  added  the  lighter 
touches,  the  graceful  filling  up  which  finish  the 
portrait 

In  a  character  which  forcibly  ezhibils  all  the 
great  features  of  Christianity,  those  subordinate 
properties  do  not  only  make  up  its  completeness, 
they  give  also  an  additional  evidence  of  the  truth 
and  perfection  of  a  religion  which  makes  such 
«  provision  fur  virtue,  as  to  determine  that  no- 
thing which  is  right,  however  inconsiderable, 
can  be  indifferent.  The  attention  to  inferior 
duties  is  a  symptom  of  a  mind  not  satisfied  with 
its  attainments,  not  so  full  of  itself,  as  to  fancy 
that  it  can  i^ord  to  be  negligent ;  it  is  indica> 
tive  of  a  mind  humble  enough  to  be  watchful, 
because  it  is  suspicious  of  itself ;  of  a  conscience 
ever  on  its  guard,  that  its  infirmities  may  not 
grow  into  vices,  nor  its  occasional  neglects  into 
allowed  omissions.  But  it  is  chiefly  anxious, 
that  its  imperfections  may  not  be  brought  as  a 
charge  against  religion  itself;  for  may  not  its 
enemies  say,  if  he  is  neglectful  of  small  and  easy 
duties,  which  cost  little,  is  it  probable  that  he 
will  bo  at  much  pains  about  such  as  are  labori- 
ous and  difficult  7  Saint  Paul  never  leaves  an 
opening  for  this  censure.  He  always  seems  to 
have  thought  small  avenues  worth  guarding, 
small  kindnesses  worth  performing,  small  npgli. 
genccs  worth  avoiding :  and  his  constant  practi. 
cal  creed  is,  that  nothing  that  is  a  sin  is  small ; 
that  nothing  that  is  right  is  insignificant  But 
Saint  Paul  was  an  accurate  master  of  moral 
proportion.  He  took  an  exact  measure  of  the 
positive  and  relative  vslue  of  things.  If  he  did 
not  treat  small  objects  as  great  ones— If  he  did 
not  lift  proprieties  into  principles,  he  by  no 
means  overlooked  them ;  he  never  wholly  neg. 
lected  tliem.  lie  graduated  tiie  whole  scale  of 
doctrine,  and  of  action,  of  business  and  of  opi'. 
nion,  assigning  to  every  thing  its  place  accord- 
ing to  its  worth. 

Thougii  he  did  not  think  the  disscntion  in  re. 
ligious  opinions  between  two  individuals,  Euo- 
dias  and  Syntyche*  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  contentions  and  schisms  in  the  church  of 
the  Corinthians,  yet  he  thought  it  of  sufiicient 
importance  to  be  healed  ;  and  anxiously  desired 
to  reconcile  them,  to  *  make  them  of  one  mind 
in  tlie  Lord.*  He  knew  that  disunion  is  not 
onl^  unfavourable  to  the  piety  of  the  persons  at 
variance,  but  that,  while  it  gratifies  the  enemies, 
it  injures  the  cause  of  religion. 

But  if  he  gives  their  due  importance  to  infe. 
rior,  though  necessary  duties,  he  draws  a  still 
nicer  line  in  regard  to  matters  in  themselves  in- 
different  The  caters  of  herbs  and  the  eaters 
of  flesh  are  alike,  in  his  estimation,  as  to  the 
act ;  but  when  the  indulgence  in  the  latter  bo- 
comes  a  temptation  to  an  undecided  believer, 
then,  even,  this  trifling  concession  was  no  longer 
a  matter  of  indifference.  It  became  then  a  just 
ground  for  the  exercise  of  self-denial,  which 
perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  liave  the  opportunity 
of  enforcing. 

*  PJuJipiiiansy  eh.  iv. 


He  knew  that  there  were  penopt  who  pHim 
to  have  made  a  greet  proficiency  in  pntj,  «ba 
are  not  defective  in  pcunt  of  cheap  attainimBt, 
but  an  defective  in  the  more  difficult  atuia. 
ments  which  involve  self-denial ;  persoos  whiy 
though  very  spiritual  in  their  conversation,  an 
somewhat  selfish  in  their  habita ;  who  talk  mmk 
of  faith,  and  yet  decline  the  smallest  iacriiee 
of  ease ;  who  profess  to  do  all  for  Christ,  but  di 
little  for  his  poor  members.  He  wished  Ionii 
high  profession  always  accompanied  with  aeor 
responding  practice.  The  Israelites,  who  wen 
so  forward  to  exclaim,  *  all  that  the  Lard  hrik 
commanded  us  we  will  do,'  went  and  mads  this 
a  golden  calf. 

In  the  mind  of  our  apostle,  all  ie  iimsirtm 
He  that  said, '  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  yn 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,*  said  also,  Icf  tM 
things  he  done  decently  and  in  order,  RjHit 
things  must  be  done  in  a  right  manner,  'nm 
simple  precept  indicates  the  soberness  of  Pish 
mind.  An  enthusiast  has  seldom  maeh  dbiki 
to  disorderly  conduct ;  on  the  contrary,  ho  ha 
generally  a  sovereign  contempt  for  small  poiaiih 
indeed  for  every  thing  which- does  not  excinmia. 
ly  tend  to  advance  the  one  object,  whatever  tht 
may  be,  which  is  nearest  his  heart 

Saint  Paul  sometimes  appends  small  objarti 
to  great  ones,  thus  increasinjgr  their  impocteaei 
by  their  position.     Immediately  after  givia| 
his  exquisite  portrait  of  charity,*  he  geei  st 
once  to  recommend  and  enforce,  by  powarAl 
illustrations,  certain  proprieties  of  behavioor  k 
the  public  congregations. — Knowing  the  mdi- 
ness  of  the  world  to  catch  at  the  slightest  ine. 
gularit^  in  religious  professors,  he  pats  ffcea 
on  their  guard  *nut  to  let  their  good  bseril 
spoken  of;*  but  wishes  tliat  they  raigliC  acfaft 
themselves  unexceptionably  as  to  maansr,  in 
things  which  were   already    right  u  lo  the 
matter. 

From  the  high  duties  of  Episcopal  dignity,  he 
stoops  to  the  concerns  of  individuals  of  the  most 
degraded  condition.  From  the  most  important 
points  of  moral  action  in  women,  hedeseendslc 
the  very  minutisB  of  their  appareL  This  indi- 
cates how  well  aware  he  was,  that  every  ap 
poarance  of  impropriety  in  personal  adommaiit, 
is  an  implication  of  a  wrong  state  of  mind.  If 
this  seemingly  inferior  ooncem  was  not  jodned 
to  be  bcneaUi  the  notice  of  an  inspirod  apoiUi, 
surely  it  ought  not  to  be  unworthy  the  regard 
of  my  fair  countrywomen. 

One  might  have  suspected,  in  the  case  of 
Paul,  that  the  heavy  load  of  cares,  and  sorrows, 
and  persecutions ;  with  the  addition  of  ecclesi- 
astical afikirs,  the  most  eztensive  and  the  most 
complicated,  might  havo  excused  him  from  at- 
tending minutely  to  an  object  so  inconsideraUs, 
as  the  concerns  of  a  poor  run-away  slave,  *  the 
son  of  his  bonds.* 

Yet  this  once  guilty,  but  now  penitent  air. 
vant,  he  condescends  to  make  the  exclusive  sok 
jcct  of  a  letter  to  his  late  master .t  This  applies 
tion  to  Philemon,  in  behalf  of  Onesimos,  ii  a 
model  in  its  kind  ;  sincere,  polite,  tenderly  if- 
fectionate  to  the  convicted  offender ;  strong,  yet 
respectfully  kind  to  his  friend.     In  point  of  el^ 

•  1  Corinihians.  cb.  xiii.  and  xiv. 
t  ^stle  to  PhitaaoB. 
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Mi^  delicacy,  in  every  exoellenoe  of  oom- 
...  ,  B,  it  mmy  vie  with  «ny  epistle  oTentiqaity ; 
liid  la  eertainiy  fkr  euperior,  in  ingenuity,  feel- 
lOff,  waripth,  and  argument,  to  the  admired  let. 
tar  of  Pliny,  in  laoomroendation  of  hie  friend 
tf^ianua  Bfaturiua. 

^  There  are  people  who  sometimes  (brgive  the 
p^y  of  a  man,  in  consideration  of  his  influence, 
M  npotation,  his  talents,  or  some  other  agree. 
tbii  qoality  connected  with  it.— Genius  is  ac- 
BenM  by  the  world  as  a  sort  of  atonement  for 
ral^ioo ;  and  wit  has  been  known  to  obtain  the 
fiit;f  iveneas  of  the  gay,  for  the  strict  principles 
of  Iho  frave.  Hen  u  a  striking  instance  of 
Mvo  paraons,  connected  by  the  closest  ties  of 
G^rytiaa  friendship,  who  acted  on  other  giounds. 
RW^ipon  was  not  ashamed  of  his  pious  friend 
nnl«  tbodgh  a  prisoner ;  nor  was  Paul  ashamed 
fif  OlDMoras,  though  a  servant 

|a  vuging  his  request  on  his  friend,  the  apos. 
01  jlopa  not  adopt  the  corrupt  practice  of  loo 
ipfqjt  wJbo^  in  order  to  put  the  person  addressed 
fi  pwd  humoor,  preface  their  petition  by  flat- 
iMSI^g  him  on  aome  point,  where,  perhaps,  he 
Ipjat  deeervae  iL  Paul,  notwithstanding  he 
iupuld  have  reprobated  such  insincerity,  yet 
IbMgbt  it  fiur  to  remind  Philemon  of  his  high 
inaciplea ;  thus  indirectly  to  furnish  him  with 
aijandard  to  which  he  expected  his  friend  would 

B9  than  proceeds  to  press  his  suit,  with  all 
the  variety  of  argument  and  persuasion  of  which 
M  Via  ao  great  a  master.  His  earnestness  of 
MxvatT,  fer  ao  inconsiderable  an  object,  con- 
ftja  AMBon  to  ministers  and  to  heads  of  fami- 
IjWk  tbat  there  is  no  human  being  so  low  as  to 
be  hffMath  their  kindness ;  no  oflender  so  great 
•a  to  be  beyond  tlieir  hope. 

Ua  had  opened  his  request  with  a  motive  the 
IMai  ealctilated  to  touch  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
fticod  thmt  he  alwaya  made  mention  of  him  in 
lie  jMwycff.  This  tender  pica  he  follows  up 
with  the  affectionate  commendation  of  his  Chris- 
virtoe,  that  the  friend  he  was  bcMecching 
led  IB  love  and  faith,  not  only  *  to  the  Lord 
kmitoall  eainit,* 

Aftor  this  aoothing  address,  he  urf>(^  his 
olaiaM  to  the  boon  he  was  about  to  ask ;  in  doing 
whiek,  though  ho  had  been  always  mindful  of 
th0  dignity  of  his  Apostleship,  he  chose  rather 
to  nns  this  consideration  in  the  more  tender 
pleas  ofaflbction  to  his  fViend,  and  the  dittress. 
ad  atirie  of  the  person  for  whom  he  petitioned. 
*hal  the  aged,  and  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Chrisi,* 
vava  touching  and  powerful  motives  :  but  what 
waa  likely  to  penetrate  a  generous  mind,  was, 
that  the  aged  and  imprisoned  Paul,  in  sending 
baak  the  penitent  servant  to  his  own  master, 
aad  depriving  himself  of  his  attendanos,  was  at 
OMO  performing  an  aot  of  justice  and  of  self-de- 
niaL  llo  woald  not  detain  him  from  his  rightful 
owaer,  though  he  waa  so  great  a  comfort  to  him- 
arif  in  hie  mrlorn  confinement  It  was  also  a 
flna  ocoaaion  of  pressing  on  Onesimus,  that  the 
nlnrn  to  his  dnty  would  be  the  surest  evidence 
af  hie  conversion. 

ThiM  anzioosly,  iar  an  offending  slave,  does 
ha  aaak  to  touch  every  apring  of  pity  in  the 
heart  of  hia  friend.  Who  woaM  imagine  that 
who  fhoa  labonii  in  Um  oaoaa  of  ao  ob- 


scure an  individual,  had  the  supcrintendenoe  ol 
all  the  christian  churches  in  the  world  7 

But,  wilh  Paul,  rectitude  is  always  the  pre- 
vailing principle.  His  zeal  for  his  convert  never 
makes  him  lose  sight  of  the  duty  of  restitution. 
Destitute,  and  a  prisoner  himself,  he  offera  to 
make  good  the  Iohs  which  Philemon  might  have 
sustained  by  his  servant^s  misconduct  He  can- 
didly  reminds  him,  however,  how  much  tJie  spi- 
ritual obligations  of  Piiilemon  (his  convert  also) 
exceeded  in  value  tlie  debt  duo  to  him  from 
Onesimus ;  though  he  refuses  to  avail  himself 
of  the  plea.  Thy  servant  perhaps  owes  thee  a 
paltry  aum  of  money — tkoa  oae$t  me  thine  oapa 
$elf. 

With  his  characteristic  disintsrestodneea,  he 
not  only  thus  pathetically  pleads  for  him  who 
was  to  receive  tlie  good,  but  for  him  who  was  to 
do  it ;  as  if  he  had  said — Give  me  ground  to  re- 
ioice  in  this  evidence  of  thy  christian  benevo- 
lence. He  farther  stimulates  him  to  this  act  of 
charity,  by  declaring  the  eoi\fidenee  he  had  in 
hia  obedience  ;  thus  encouraging  him  to  the  do- 
ty,  by  intimating  the  certainty  of  bis  eompli- 
ance.  An  additional  lesson  is  given  to  religious 
professors,  not  only  that  their  being  Christians 
includes  their  being  charitable,  but  that  no  act 
of  charity  should  infringe  on  the  righta  of  jus- 
tice. 

We  conclude,  by  remarking  on  the  union  of 
judgment  and  kindneas  in  Saint  Paul's  conduct 
respecting  Onesimus.  He  sends  him  back  to 
Philemon  at  CoIohc,  as  a  proof,  on  the  part  of 
Onesimus,  of  penitent  humility,  and,  on  the  part 
of  Paul,  of  impartial  equity.  At  the  same  time, 
he  more  than  takes  away  his  disgrace,  by  ho- 
nouring him  with  the  office,  in  conjunction  with 
Tychicus,  of  being  the  hearer  of  his  public 
epistle  to  the  Colossian  church.  He  confers  on 
him  the  farther  honour  of  naming  him,  in  the 
body  of  his  epistle,  as  a  faithful  and  beloved 
brother. 

How  different  is  this  modest  and  rational  re. 
port  by  an  inspired  apostle,  of  a  penitent  crimi- 
nal, a  convert  of  his  own ;  one  who  had  survived 
his  crimes  long  enough  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance  by  the  reformation  of  his  lifo; 
— how  different  is  this  sober  narrative  by  a  wri- 
ter who  considered  restitution  as  a  part  of  re- 
pentancc,  and  humility  as  an  evidence  of  faith, 
from  thoae  too  sanguine  reports  which  are  now 
so  frequently  issuing  from  the  press,  of  crimi- 
nals brought  to  execution  for  violating  all  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  ! 

The  Gospel  presents  us  but  with  one  such  in- 
stance; an  instance  which  is  too  ofUn  proased 
into  a  service  where  it  has  nothing  to  do ;  yet 
we  far  more  frequently  see  the  example  of  the 
penitent  thief  on  the  croes,  brought  forward  as 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  have  been  no- 
torious offenders,  than  that  of  One^imns  though 
the  latter  is  of  general  application,  and  the  for- 
mer  is  inapplicable  to  criminals  in  a  Christian 
country ;  for  the  dying  malefactor  embraced 
Christianity  the  moment  it  wss  presented  to 
him.  This  solitary  instance,  however,  no  more 
oflfcrs  a  justification  than  an  example  of  fanati- 
cal forvoors ;  for  if  it  exhibits  a  lively  faith,  it 
exhibits  also  deep  penitenoa,  humility,  and  aalf 
wilniUmiMtiiMi.    ifor  dooB  Um  Jost  ooofidanoo 
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of  the  expiring  criminal  in  the  Redeemer*!  pow- 
er,  awell  him  into  that  bloated  asaarance,  of 
which  we  hear  in  aome  late  conTerta. 

For  in  the  tracta  to  which  we  allude,  we  hear 
not  only  of  ono,  but  of  man  j,  holy  highwaymen, 
trimphant  malefactora,  joyful  murderera !  True, 
indeed,  it  ii,  that  good  men  on  earth  rejoice 
with  the  angela  in  heaven,  over  even  one  ainner 
that  repenteth.  We  woold  hope  many  of  thoae 
were  penitenta;  but  aa  there  waa  no  space 
granted,  aa  in  the  caae  of  Onesimus,  to  prove 
their  sincerity,  we  should  bo  glad  to  see,  in  these 
statements,  more  contrition  and  lesa  rapture. 
May  not  yoon|r  delinquents  be  enconrapKl  to 
go  on  from  crime  to  crime,  feeling  themselves 
secure  of  heaven  at  last,  when  they  see,  from 
this  incautious  charity,  that  aasuranco  of  ac 
ceptance,  which  is  so  frequently  withheld  from 
the  dose  of  a  life  of  persevering  holiness,  g^rant- 
ed  to  the  nuwt  hardened  perpetratora  of  the  moat 
atrocious  crime? 

As  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  basketa  of 
the  hawkera  have  thit  year  abounded  in  these 
dangerous,  though  doubtless  well-meant  tracts, 
may  not  the  lower  clasa  in  genersl,  and  our 
servants  in  particular,  be  encouraged  to  look 
ibr  a  happy  termination  of  life,  not  so  much  to 
the  dying  bed  of  the  exemplary  Christian  as  to 
the  annals  of  the  gallows  7  A  few  exceptions 
might  be  mentioned,  honourable  to  the  prudence, 
as  well  as  to  tlie  piety,  of  the  writers  of  some  of 
these  little  narratives. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
Saint  Paul  on  the  Reiumetion. 

Bktore  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  so 
dark  were  the  notices  of  a  state  beyond  the 
grave,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  men  were  little  in- 
clined to  give  up  the  pleasures  and  interest  of 
one  world,  of  which  they  were  in  actual  posses- 
sion, for  the  possibility  of  another,  doubtfijl  at 
best,  and  too  indiatinct  for  hope,  too  uncertain 
for  comfort 

If  a  state  of  future  happiness  was  believed,  or 
rather  guessed  at,  by  a  few  of  those  who  had 
not  the  light  of  revelation,  no  nation  on  earth 
believed  it,  no  public  religion  in  the  world 
Caught  it  This  single  truth,  then,  firmly  esta- 
blished, not  only  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  but 
by  his  actual  resurrection  from  the  dead,  pro- 
duced a  total  revolution  in  the  condition  of  man. 
It  gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  conduct ;  infused 
a  new  vitality  into  his  existence.  Faith  became 
to  man  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast. 
This  anchorage  enables  him  to  ride  out  the 
blackest  storms ;  and  though  he  must  still  work 
out  his  passage,  the  haven  is  near,  and  the  de- 
liverance  certain,  *  while  he  keeps  his  eye  to  the 
star,  and  his  hand  to  the  stern.* 

The  value  and  importance,  then,  of  this  doc- 
trine,  Boems  to  have  made  it  an  especial  object 
of  Divine  care.  Founded  on  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  perhaps  it  may 
have  afforded  one  reason,  why  the  long-suffer- 
ing of  God  permitted  Jerusalem  to  stand  near 
half  a  eantnry  afiar  thia  last  event  bad  taken 


place.  By  thia  delay,  not  qbIt  the  ial 
of  that  city,  but  the  mnltitiidca  who 
resorted  thither,  could  gain  full  leiaof 
amine  into  its  truth.  Had  the  deslrv 
lowed  immediately  upon  the  crime  whie 
it,  occasion  might  have  been  fnrniribi 
Rabbiea  for  aaserting,  that  a  troth  c 
now  be  authenticated,  which  waa  bori 
ruins  of  the  city.  Nor  would  the  eo 
Jesus  have  scmpled  any  sobordinatioii 
dit  his  pretensions,  even  though  at  thfl 
of  a  doctrine,  which  involved  the  hepj 
worlds  unborn. 

Jerusalem,  however,  survived  ibr  a  f 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  waa  ea 
for  over.  And  now,  had  it  been  a  doc 
any  ordinary  impOTt,.aa  Saint  Paul 
writing  to  persons  ignorant  of  the  b 
Christianitv,  but  to  Christian  converts, 
have  been  less  his  object  to  propound  it 
cally,  than  to  develope  and  expand  it ; 
thing  previously  known,  acknoiriedged 
ceived.  In  writing  a  letter,  when  we 
facts  already  notorious,  we  do  not  thinl 
tices  the  less  acceptable,  becauae  we  do 
peat  intelligence  already  popular;  i 
content  ourselves  with  drawing  inferea 
it,  making  obaervations  upon  il,  or  bE 
;  it  The  reader,  having  in  view  the  i 
ject  with  the  writer,  would  catch  at  inii 
seize  on  allusions,  and  fill  up  the  inpKi 
ing. 

Such,  however,  was  net  Saint  FanPi 
with  resptet  to  this  doctrine.  Theie  * 
deed,  it  should  seem,  among  hie  oonven 
sceptical  Jews,  infected  with  the  philos 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  schools,  and  wbe  i 
what  these  last  derided,  the  resunveliDi 
dead.  Consequently,  upon  every 
Paul  is  found  to  give  it  a  peculiar 
and  on  all  occasions  to  bestow  upon  it  I 
goment  and  illustration,  than  on  ma 
tenets  of  the  new  faith. 

There  is  no  profession,  no  claas  ofm 
ther  Jew  or  Gentile,  before  whom  Pul 
ready  to  be  examined  on  this  aubjecl, 
not  prompt  to  give  the  moat  decided  Iti 
Uniformly  he  felt  the  strength  of  evld 
his  side ;  uniformly  he  appealed  to  th 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  fact  eatabi 
the  most  solid  basis, — a  fact,  not  first  pn 
in  distant  countries,  where  the  facili^  i 
sition  would  have  been  greater ;  not  at  I 
period  of  time,  when  the  same  objection 
it  might  have  been  made ;  but  on  the  w 
where  it  occurred,  at  the  very  moment  fl 
currencc. 

In  his  writings,  also,  the  same  confidt 
same  urgency  appears.  He  alwaya  ad 
this  tenet,  as  to  the  main  hinge  on  wl 
whole  of  Christianity  turns.  The  men 
ing  oppugners  of  tlie  faith  thought,  tbi 
doctrine  could  be  got  rid  of;  either  hj  m 
or  ridicule,  it  would  subvert  the  whole  I 
Christianity.  It  was,  in  reality,  the  only 
proof  that  could  be  adduced  of  the  ime 
of  the  soul ;  an  opinion  which,  indeed,  I 
them  professed  to  entertain,  though  tiM 
not  be  indebted  to  this  doctrine  ibr  i1 
The  more,  however,  tiwy  eppogned,  tl 
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hi  mtliiluuil ;  and  of  w  high  imporUnce  did  he 
raprmnC  k,  that  he  even  makes  *  believing  in 
die  heart  that  God  hath  railed  Jesus  from  the 
dud,*  to  be  a  principal  eonditioD  of  salvation. 

We  roost  not  judpfc  of  the  iospired  Saint 
Finl,  an  apoatle  of  Jeias  Christ,  bjr  the  same 
•anona  of  criticism,  by  which  we  pronounce 
JodfioMit  on  other  writers.  Notwithstsndiog 
Vm  alevatioQ  of  bis  genius,  his  band  was  in  a 
grant  meaaore  held,  by  the  nature  of  his  subject 
mad  Us  eharacler,  from  the  display  of  his  talents 
■■  an  anthor.  From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
Iha  energy  of  his  mind,  we  infer,  that  he 
an  imagination  peculiarly  bright 
he  subdued,  instead  of  indulging,  this  fa- 
cahja  adds  worth  to  his  character,  dignity  to  his 
writing,  and  confirmation  to  the  truth.  To 
■Bppraas  the  eiercise  of  a  powerful  imagination, 
it  one  sacrifice  more,  which  a  pious  writer 
■nka  to  God.  Independently  of  that  inspira- 
tioa  which  guided  him,  his  severe  judgment 
wonld  show  nim,  that  the  topics  of  which  he 
traalsd  were  of  too  high  and  holy  a  nature  to  ad- 
■it  the  indulgence  of  a  faculty  rather  calculated 
laaxdte  admiration  than  to  convey  instruction. 

In  oonsidering  his  general  style  of  coinposi- 
tion,  we  are  not  to  look  after  the  choice  of  words, 
m  much  aa  to  the  mind,  and  spirit,  and  cliarac- 
tiroTtbe  writer.  If.  however,  we  venture  to 
aiieetany  one  part  of  Saint  PauPs  writings,  to 
aarve  aa  an  exception  to  this  remark,  and  to  ex- 
hibit a  more  splendid  combination  of  excellences 
Ihatt  alnoat  any  other  in  his  whole  works,  we 
flhonld  adduce  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  Id  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  fully 
prapounds  tlie  article  in  question.  As  our  Lord*s 
^iaeoarm,  in  the  twenty-fiAh  chapter  of  Matthew, 
iilhoonly  explicit  description  of  the  last  judg- 
VMDt ;  and  Saint  John*s  vision,  at  the  close  of 
tiie  Apocalypse,  the  only  distinct  view  given 
"■i  of  the  heavenly  glory ;  so  this  is  the  only 
graphical  representation  which  Scripture  has 
pieaented  to  os  of  this  most  important  and  con- 
aolatory  doctrine,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  subject  of  this  fifteenth  chapter  is  quite 
dbtinet  from  that  which  precedes  or  follows  it ; 
it  is  interposed  between  matter  quite  irrelevant 
io  it«  forming  a  complete  episode.  As  a  com* 
poaitioo,  it  stands  unrivalled  for  the  unspcaka. 
MB  importance  of  its  matter,  its  deep  reasoning, 
and  tofty  imagery.  Saint  Paul  sometimes  leaves 
it  to  ethers  to  beat  out  his  massy  thoughts  into 
all  the  expansion  of  which  thoy  are  so  suscepti- 
ble. His  eloquence,  indeed,  usually  consists 
mere  in  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiment  than  in 
Ihe  splendour  of  the  language.  Hero  both  arc 
equally  conspicuous.  Here  his  genius  breaks 
oat  in  its  full  force :  here  his  mind  lights  upon 
aanbject  which  calls  out  all  its  powers;  and 
the  subject  finds  a  writer  worthy  of  itself.  It 
famishes  a  succession  of  almost  every  object 
that  is  grand  in  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
world,  A  description  becomes  a  picture;  an 
•xpoetalation  assumes  the  regularity  of  a  sylk>- 
fism ;  an  Idea  takes  the  form  of  an  image;  the 
writer  aeems  to  be .  the  spectator ;  the  relator 
apeaka  aa  one  adinitffed  within  the  veil. 

According  to  his  usual  practice  of  appealing 
ta  facta,  aa  a  substratum  on  which  to  build  his 
nMOoing,  ha  prodocea  a  ragolar  atatement,  in 


their  order  of  succession,  of  the  different  times 
at  which  Jesus  appeared  afler  his  death,  authen- 
ticated by  the  unimpeachable  evidence  c^  the 
disciples  themselves,  by  whom  he  was  seen  in- 
dividually, as  well  as  in  great  bodies.  The 
evidence  he  corroborates  by  his  own  personal 
testimony  at  his  conversion ;  an  evidence  which 
he  produces  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  self- 
absemenL 

So  imporUnt,  he  proceeds,  was  it  to  settle 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  that  if  it  were  not 
true,  all  their  hopes  fell  to  the  ground.  To  in- 
sist  on  this  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel,  was 
establishing  the  troth  of  the  whole  by  «  part  It 
was  the  consummation  of  the  validity  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ.  Without  tliis  finishing  circnn- 
stance,  what  proof  could  bis  followers  adduce, 
that  his  atonement  was  accepted ;  that  his  media- 
tion was  ascertained ;  that  his  intercession  would 
be  available ;  that  his  final  judgment  would  take 
place ;  that  l^cause  lie  was  risen,  they  should 
rise  also !  It  was  not  one  thing,  it  was  every 
thing.  It  waa  putting  the  seal  to  a  testament 
which,  without  it,  would  not  have  been  anthen 
tic  It  involved  a  whole  train  of  the  most  awful 
consequences.  Such  a  chain  of  inferences  would 
be  destroyed  by  this  broken  link,  as  nothing 
could  repair.  In  short,  it  amounted  to  this  tre- 
mendous conclusion:  *  Those  who  have  fidlen 
asleep  in  Christ  have  perished.*  You  who  livs 
in  the  hope  of  the  redemption  wrought  for  yoa, 
*  are  yet  in  your  sins.*  1  f  Jesus  remains  under 
the  power  of  death,  how  shsll  we  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  sin  7  If  the  doctrine  be  false, 
then  is  my  preaching  a  delusion,  and  your  faith 
a  nullity.  He  adds,  that  they  vho  were  now 
tlie  happiest  of  men,  in  their  assured  hope  of 
eternal  life,  would  become,  *of  all  men  moat 
miserable;*  in  short,  as  in  another  place  he 
asks,  to  what  purpose  has  Christ  died  for  our 
sins,  if  he  has  not  *  risen  for  our  justification  7* 

The  apostle  having  shown  himself  a  consum- 
mate master  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  by  his  re- 
futation of  the  absurdities  that  would  follow  ar 
assumption,  that  Christ  was  not  risen ;  and 
having  cleared  the  ground  from  most  of  the  ob" 
jcctions  and  difficulties  which  had  been  thrown 
in  his  way,  proceeds  to  the  positive  assertion, 
that  not  only  Christ  is  risen,  but  that  all  his 
faithful  followers  hsve  their  own  resurrection 
ascertained  by  his.— He  illustrates  this  truth  bv 
an  apposite  allusion  to  the  custom  of  a  Jewish 
harvest,  tlie  whole  of  which  was  sanctified  by 
the  consecration  of  the  first-fruits. 

In  his  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
different  properties  of  the  body  of  man,  in  its 
different  states  of  existence,  every  antithesis  is 
exact  The  body  that  is  sown  in  corruption, 
dishonour,  and  weakness,  is  raised  in  incorrnp- 
tion,  glory,  and  power. — The  material  body  is 
become  spiritual. — *  The  first  man  was  made  a 
living  soul,*  possessing  that  natural  life  com- 
municated  by  him  to  all  his  posterity;  bnt 
Christ  was  a  quicking  spirit,  through  whom, 
i  as  from  its  source,  spiritual  life  is  conveyed  to 
all  believers. 

If  Paul  uniformly  makes  every  doctrine  a 
fountain  flowing  with  practical  uses,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  shoald  make  this  triomphant 
wmanmmatinn  of  all  doctrine  aabeerrient  to  Ihe 
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grest  ends  of  holinest.  For  it  it  worthy  of  re- 
fiitrk,  th«t  in  this  rerj  place,  with  til  the  in- 
terest which  his  ardfument  excites,  in  all  the 
heat  which  his  defence  kindles,  carried  away, 
at  be  teems  to  be,  bj  his  fkith  and  his  feelings, 
—yet,  in  his  asual  manner,  he  checks  his  career 
to  introduce  moral  maxims,  to  insinuate  holy 
cautions.  Not  contented  to  guard  the  people 
against  the  danger  of  corrupt  and  corrupting 
society  upon  his  own  principles,  he  strengthens 
hii  argament  by  rorering  them  to  a  Pagan  poet, 
whose  authority,  with  tome  at  least,  he  might 
think  would  be  more  respected  than  his  own, 
an  the  infection  of  *  eril  communications.*  He 
suggests  ironically,  as  a  practical  effect  of  the 
dislwlief  of  this  truth,  the  propriety  of  Epicurean 
voluptuousness,  and  even  Tcntures  to  recom. 
mend  the  utmost  indulgence  of  a  present  enjoy- 
ment, upon  the  supposition  of  a  death  which  is 
to  cut  otFall  future  hope,  and  all  posthumous  re. 
tponsibility. 

Then  assuming  a  loftier  note,  with  an  awfully 
warning  voice,  he  proceeds  to  this  tolemn  ad- 
juration—*  Awake  to  righteousness  and  sin  not ; 
ibr  some  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God.'  As 
if  ho  had  said, — If  you  give  into  this  incredulity, 
your  practice  will  become  consonant  to  your 
bellof.  Every  man  will  defend  his  error  when 
it  Ikvours  his  vice.  Your  evil  habits  will  com- 
plete  the  corruption  of  your  faith.  If  yon  find 
an  interest  in  indulging  your  mistake,  your 
ii^zt  step  will  be  to  think  it  true.  What  is 
first  a  wish,  will  graduallv  become  an  opinion  ; 
an  opinion  will  as  naturally  become  a  ground  of 
action  ;  and  what  you  now  permit  yourself  to  do, 
you  will  soon  fcocomo  willing  to  justify. 

He  producer,  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  be- 
lief  in  the  doctrine  in  question,  the  complacency 
of  Christians  in  suffering.  Why  did  others 
press  forward  to  martyrdom  7 — Why  did  he 
himself  expose  his  life  to  perpetual  peril  ?  Why, 
but  fVom  the  firm  persuasion,  that  as  Christ 
was  risen,  they  should  rise  also.  Would  not 
their  voluntary  trials  be  absurd  7  Would  it  not 
be  madness  to  embrace,  when  it  was  in  their 
power  to  avoid,  all  the  hardships  which  embit- 
tered life,  all  the  dangers  which  were  likely  to 
shorten  it.  He  and  his  colleagues  were  not  im- 
passable subittsnccs,  but  feeling  men,  sensible 
to  pain,  keenly  alive  to  suffering,  with  nerves  as 
finely  strung,  with  bodies  as  tenderly  consti- 
tuted, with  souls  as  reluctant  to  misery,  as 
others.  Take  away  this  grand  motive  for  pa- 
tience, rob  them  of  this  sustaining  confidence, 
strip  them  of  this  glorious  prospect,  and  their 
zeal  would  loso  its  character  of  virtue,  their 
piety  its  claim  to  wisdom.  Their  perseverance 
would  be  fatuity.  Mighty  then  must  bo  their 
motive,  powerful  indeed  Uieir  assurance,  clear 
and  strong  their  conviction,  that  their  brief  sor- 
rows  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glories  which  were  insured  to  them  by  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ. 

Again,  he  resumes  the  task  of  repelling  the 
more  plausible  objections.  But  it  is  not  our 
business  to  follow  him  throu£rh  all  his  variety 
of  illustration,  all  his  diversified  analogy,  all  his 
consecutive  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  re- 
turrection  of  the  body.  Resemblances  the  most 
diatint,  aubitancoi  the  mott  seemingly  ditaimi' 


kr  in  thenaelwa,  aie  yet  bronflit  toctdar  If 
a  tkiU  the  mott  ooaaamfiMta,  by  an  apUnsiike 
mott  convineing.  All  the  objaeu  of  o«  tttwt, 
whatever  u  femiliar  to  the  eight,  or  hdiitial  to 
the  mind,  are  pot  in  requitilion — all  the  aaa. 
kigiet  of  nature  are  rantacked— the  vegttabki 
the  animal,  the  terrettrial  ami  the  ptlitHil 
world,  are  brought  into  compviton ;  aid  tht 
whole  is  made  to  demonsitrate  the  tnith  of  thh 
awfbl  doctrine.  Soch  a  dueler  of  iongn,  il 
bearing  upon  one  point*  at  on'co  fill  the  niid, 
dilate  3ie  conception,  and  confirm  the  feilh. 

There  is  singular  wisdom  in  the  teltetk»  of 
thete  illustrationt,  not  cmly  as  being  the  aoH 
apposite,  but  the  mott  intelligible^Tbey  ■• 
not  drawn  from  thinge  abatnite  or  roooodil^ 
but  from  objectt  with  which  all  cbtttt  m 
equally  acquainted.  An  incidental,  bat  notia 
important  proof  of  the  aniveraal  detign  of  Chiii. 
tianity.  The  mott  ordinary  man  it  at  eoniw 
aant  with  the  springing  op  and  growth  of  con, 
with  the  distinctbn  between  this  fleeh  of  tk 
different  animal  species,  at  the  philotophor.  Hi 
can  also  as  clearly  discern  the  exterior  diiliBe. 
tion  between  the  difierent  luroinariet  of  htaim, 
at  the  astronomer  Here  it  no  demand  of 
knowledge,  no  appeal  to  tcienoev-rSif  ht  it  Ihi 
witneit,  tente  the  arbiter  in  thit  qoeetioB. 

To  bestow  immortality  on  mortals,  and  la  n 
vive  the  dead,  had  been  pronoonoed  1^  a.heitbtn 
author  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  divine  power. 
To  the  bold  Pyrrhonista  therefore,  who  might 
be  among  the  Corinthiana,  and  who  tooght  It 
perplex  w  argument  by  aaking^>*'  bow  an  lbs 
dead  raised  upl — With  what  body  do  Ifatf 
come  7*  he  answers  peremptorily,  by  rtferiag 
them  to  the  great  retolver  of  difficultitt  jn 
FOWKR  or  ooD,  inscribed  in  the  book  of  daily  ex- 
perience— Ood  ^velk  it  tf  body  aa  it  kaik  fHuttd 
him.  He  reminds  them,  that  this  divine  power 
they  perpetually  saw  exercised  in  a  wonderfol 
manner  in  the  revolution  of  seasons  in  the  re. 
susitation  of  plants  apparently  dead  ;  and  in  the 
springing  up  of  corn,  which  dies  first,  in  order 
that  it  may  live.  To  that  omnipotence  which 
could  accomplish  the  one,  could  the  other  bt 
difficult? 

Who  can  pursue  without  emotion  hit  rapid, 
yet  orderly  transition  from  one  portion  of  his 
subject  to  another  7  The  interest  still  rising  till 
it  closes  in  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  fiail 
victory  over  the  two  last  enemies,  death  and 
the  grave !  At  length  by  a  road,  in  which  de- 
viation  doca  not  impede  his  progress,  he  reaches 
the  grand  consummation.  Behold  I  show  yon 
a  mystery — we  shall  not  all  sleep— but  we  shall 
be  changed — in  a  moment— io  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye — at  the  last  trumpet— 4br  the  trumpet 
shall  sound — and  the  dead  shall  be  raited  incor- 
ruptible— and  we  shall  all  be  changed.  It  is 
almost  profane  to  talk  of  beauties,  where  lbs 
theme  is  so  transcendant ;  but  this  is  one  of  lbs 
rare  instances  in  which  amplification  adds  to 
spirit,  and  velocity  is  not  retarded  by  repetition. 
The  ry thm  adds  to  the  effect,  and  tootbes  the 
mind ;  while  the  sentiment  elevates  iL  The 
idea  was  not  newly  cou(9eived  in  the  apostle's 
mind ;  he  had  told  the  Thestaloniant  *  the  Lord 
himtelf  shall  descend  with  a  ahoDt,  with  the 
▼oioe  of  an  ArchaDgol,  and  the  tromp  of  God.* 
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Bk  fnt«fti]  i|firit  doet  nnt  forget  to  remind 
-ftem  to  whom  the  victory  ie  owin^,  to  whom 
lb«  thiAkt  ere  due. 

Tii  the  lolemii  dote,  ali^tin^  •!;«"  fWiro  the 
world  of  lif  ht,  and  Nfe,  and  glory,  he  jant  toqchei 
wpdn  eaHh  to  drop  anbiher  brief,  bat  moet  im. 
fiCMive  lenon — that  though  the  victory  b  ob- 
IthMd,  though  the  last  conquest  is  achieved, 
IIMio|h  Chriit  is  actually  risen— all  these  ends 
flioooaplished,  are  not  to  dismiss  us  from  dili. 
gwace,  bat  to  stimulate  us  to  it.  They  furnish 
only  ID  additional  argument  for  aboanding  in 
Hm  work  of  the  Lord.*  It  adds  animation  to  the 
nolivo,  that  from  this  full  exposition  of  the  doc. 
trlao,  they  not  only  believe,  but  they  know,  that 
tMr  laboar  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

With  this  glorious  hope  what  should  arrest 
Arir  progress  7  With  such  a  reward  in  view— 
iteiud  lifb,  the  purchase  of  their  risen  Saviour, 
ki  at  oaoe  provides  them  with  the  most  effectual 
ipiir  to  diligence,  with  the  only  powerful  sup- 
Mt  onder  Sie  sorrows  of  lifb,  with  the  only  in- 
Ulbk  antidote  against  the  fear  of  death. 

To  eonclnde,  this  blessed  apostle  never  falb, 
iMmIb  thO  subject  is  sasceptible  of  consolatimi 
hi  irril  aa  of  instruction,  to  deduce  both  from  the 
■UDO  premises.  What  affectionate  Christian 
wDI  not  here  revert,  with  grateful  joy,  to  the 
■liM  writer's  cheering  address  to  the  saints  of 
MMber  church,  who  might  labour  under  the 
fNiiiiig'  affliction  of  the  death  of  pious  fViends  7" 
Bilhore  offers  a  new  instance,  not  only  of  his 
MtMr-fcilmg  rule  of  applying  the  truth  he 
■y—dbm,  but  of  their  immediate  application  to 
tti  Aaliogs  of  the  individual.  This  it  is  which 
whiiBri  bis  writings  so  personally  interesting. 
ntt  the  mourner  over  the  pious  dead  might 
■dl  'aonow  as  those  who  have  no  hope,'  after 
the  deOlaration  that '  Jesus  died  and  rose  again.* 
He  bailde  on  this  general  principle,  the  particn- 
lir  aMorance,  '  Even  them  also  who  sleep  in 
Jifteae,  will  God  bring  with  him.* 

What  a  balm  to  the  breaking  heart !— What ! 
tte  loved  companion  of  our  youth,  the  friend  of 
our  age,  the  solace  of  our  life,  with  whom  we 
IMl  aweet  counsel,  with  whom  we  went  to  the 
hooto  of  God  as  friends,  will  Christ  bring  with 
UttiT  Shall  the  bliss  of  our  suRpended  inter- 
InwM  be  restored,  unalloyed  by  the  mutual  in. 
flnaMee  which  here  rendered  it  impcrfbct,  an. 
diiiiBuhed  by  the  dread  of  another  separation  7 

Well  then  might  the  angel  say  to  Mary  at  the 
flffMkMi  tomb,  '  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  7* 
Well  might  Jesus  himself  repeat  the  question, 
'Woman,  why  weepost  thou  7*  Teara  are  wiped 
ftwn  all  eves.  *  The  voice  of  joy  and  thanks. 
gMng  ia  m  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous.* 
*The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  bringeth  mighty 
tfaiDge  to  paas.*  The  resurrqjCtion  of  Christians 
ii  indlsiolubly  involved  in  that  of  Christ :  *  be- 
etoee  I  live,  ye  shall  live  alsa* — What  are  the 
•plendid  triumphs  of  earthly  heroes,  to  ms  tri. 
omph  over  the  grave  7  What  is  the  most  sig- 
nal victory  over  a  world  of  enemies,  to  his  vic- 
tory over  his  last  enemy  7  *  Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Fkther  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  ac. 
eording  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten 
^  igain  to  a  lively  hope  bv  the  resurrection  of 
Chriat  fVom  the  dead.' 

*  1  Tbestakmiani,  Iv.  14. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Saint  Paul  en  Prayer^  Tibanlrsgimfff  ,  anrf  itaTi- 

giouw  Joif, 

PaATBi  ia  an  act  which  seems  to  be  ao  pre- 
pared in  the  frame  of  our  nature ;  to  be  eo  oon. 
genial  to  our  dependent  condition,  so  suited  to 
our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every  man's  known 
wants,  and  to  his  possibilities  of  wants  unknown ; 
so  full  of  relief  to  the  soul,  and  of  peace  to  the 
mind,  and  of  gladness  to  the  heart ;  so  prodac- 
tive  of  confidence  in  God,  and  eo  reciprocally 
proceeding  from  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  enjoined , 
that  he  who  had  once  found  out  his  necessities, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  redress  for  tham, 
would  spontaneously  have  recourse  as  a  delight, 
to  what  he  had  neglected  aa  a  command ;  that 
he  who  had  once  tastod  the  bounties  of  God 
would  think  it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thank  him  for  them  ;  that  the  invitation  to  pray 
to  his  Benefactor,' was  an  additional  proof  of 
Divine  goodness ;  that  to  be  allowed  to  praiaa 
him  for  his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

The  apostle's  precept,  *  pray  always,* — prajf 
evermore,  pray  without  ceaaing,  men  ooght  ai- 
ways  to  pray, — will  not  be  criticised  as  a  pleo* 
nasm,  if  we  call  to  remembrance  that  there  ie 
no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of  life,  in  which 
prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as  well  aa  an  obligation. 
In  danger,  fear  impels  to  it ;  in  trouble,  we  have 
no  other  resource ;  in  sickness,  we  have  no  other 
refuge ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope ;  in  death, 
no  other  comfort. 

Saint  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word  pmfftr 
to  be  a  torm  of  great  latitode,  involring  the 
whole  compass  of  our  intercourse  with  God.  He 
represents  it  to  include  our  adoration  of  hie  per- 
fections, our  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  dispensations,  of  our  obligation  for  his  benC' 
fits,  providential  and  spiritual ;  of  the  avowal  of 
our  entire  dcpendance  on  him,  of  our  abaoluto 
subjection  to  him,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in 
him,  the  exprension  of  our  devotednesa  to  him ; 
the  confession  of  our  own  unworthiness,  infirn^ 
lies,  and  sins;  the  petition  for  the  supply tkf  oar 
wants,  and  for  the  pardon  of  our  of^nces ;  for 
succour  in  our  distress ;  for  a  bleaaing  on  oar 
undertakings ;  for  the  direction  of  our  condnot* 
and  the  success  of  our  affairs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  general 
view  too  comprehensive,  let  him  point  out  which 
of  these  particulara  prayer  doea  not  embrace; 
which  of  these  clauses,  a  rational,  a  sentient,  an 
enlightened,  a  dependent  being  can  omit  in  bis 
scheme  of  devotion. 

But  as  the  mnltifariims  concerns  of  human 
life  will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of  the 
exercira ;  Saint  Paul,  ever  attentive  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  act,  snd  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
actor,  reduces  all  these  qualities  to  their  essence, 
when  he  resolves  tliem  into  the  «jriri(  of  suppli- 
catiA 

To  pray  incessantly,  therefore,  appears  to  he. 
in  hiR  view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  the  mind  in 
an  habitual  disposition  and  pr(»pensity  to  der». 
tion  ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  bo 
to  lis  that  whieh  we  are  wiUimg  to  do^ 
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though  there  are  intervtli  of  thought,  as  well  aa 
inter  miflaions  of  the  act — *  Asa  traTeller,*  eaya 
J)r.  Barrow,  *  may  be  said  to  bo  still  on  his  jour- 
nejr,  thoagh  he  stops  to  take  needful  rest,  and 
to  transact  necessary  business.*  If  he  pause,  he 
does  not  turn  out  of  the  way  ;  his  pursuit  is  not 
diverted,  though  occssionally  interrupted. 

Constantly  maintaining  the  disposilion,  then, 
and  never  neglecting  the  actual  duty ;  never 
•lighting  the  occasion  which  presents  itself,  nor 
Tilting  the  habit  of  stated  devotion,  may,  we 
nresomc,  be  called  *  to  pray  without  ceasing.* 
The  expression  '  watching  unto  prayer,*  implies 
this  vigilance  in  finding,  and  tliis  zeal  in  laying 
liold  on  these  occasions. 

The  surcess  of  prayer,  though  promised  to  sll, 
who  offer  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so  fre> 
quently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to  the 
impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  mo- 
xnent,  aa  to  humble  continuance  in  devotion.  It 
la  to  patient  waiting,  tosssiduous  solicitation,  to 
unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  declared 
that  be  will  lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  give  the 
communication  of  his  Spirit,  that  he  will  grant 
the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  this 
boly  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  an 
hnmble  sense  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  by  a 
mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate,  but  by 
liabitual  applicstion,  that  devout  afl'ections  are 
excited  and  maintained  ;  that  our  converse  with 
heaven  is  carried  on.  It  is  by  no  other  means 
that  we  can  be  assured,  with  Saint  Paul,  that 
*  we  arc  risen  with  Christ,*  but  this  obvious  one, 
that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  are  above ; 
that  the  heart  is  renovated ;  that  the  mind  is 
liAcd  above  this  low  scene  of  thinjis ;  that  the 
spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  that  the 
whole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthened, 
and  purified  ;  and  tliat  the  more  frequently,  so 
the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
God.  He  will  find  also,  that  prayer  not  only 
expresses,  but  elicits  the  Divine  grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every 
frivolous  pretence,  to  divert  us  from  our  better 
resolves  7  Business  brings  in  its  grave  apology  ; 
pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse.  But  if  we  would 
yamine  our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  faith- 
iully,*we  should  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  disin. 
clination  to  this  employment,  of\encr  tlian  our 
engagement  in  any  other,  keeps  us  from  this  sa- 
cred intercourse  with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed,  prayer 
is  adopted  with  comparatively  little  reluctance  : 
the  mind,  which  knows  not  where  to  fly,  flies  to 
God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  athciHt.  The  sou] 
Js  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse  ; 
not  always,  perhaps  by  an  emotion  of  piety  ;  but 
from  a  fceliiig  conviction,  tlint  every  other  re- 
fuge is  *  a  refuge  of  lies.*  Oh  !  thou  afHicted, 
tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comforted,  happy 
if  thou  art  cither  drawn  or  driven,  with  holy 
David,  to  say  to  thy  God,  *  Thou  art  a  place  to 
iiide  me  in.* 

But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to 
give  up  a  world,  by  whom  itself  seems  4k>  be 
^iven  up,  there  are  other  demands  fitr  prayer 
equally  imperative.  There  are  circiiniritan'ces 
more  dangerous,  yet  loss  suspected  of  danger, 
in  which,  though  the  call  is  louder,  it  is  less . 
iieard ;  baoanse  the  voice  of  conscience  is  drown- 


ed by  the  clamours  of  tlie  world.    FrospirQai 
fortunes,  unbroken   healthy  flattering  frin^ 
buoyant  spirits,  a  apring-tide  of  snceess    \jtmt 
are  the  occaaions  when  the  very  abundauee  of 
God*s  mercies  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hard, 
ens  it    Loaded  with  riches,  crowned  with  dig. 
nities,  successful  in  enterprise ;  beset  with  saam 
in  the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils  under  the 
mask  of  pleaaures ;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  already 
saturated  heart,  *  to-morrow  shall  be  aa  this  day, 
and  more  abundant,*  ia  more  in  uniaon  thu 
*  what  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord?' 

Men  of  business,  especially  nnen  in  power  tnd 
public  situations,  are  in  no  little  danger  of  per- 
susding  themselves,  that  the  affairs  which  occapf 
their  time  and  mind,  being,  aa  they  really  an, 
great  and  important  duties,  exonerate  those  wbo 
perform  them  from  the  necessity  of  the  sam 
strictness  in  devotion,  which  they  allow  to  bi 
right  for  men  of  leisure ;  and  which,  when  they 
b^me  men  of  leisure  tbemaelves,  they  are  re- 
solved to  adopt ; — but  now  is  the  accepted  lioe, 
here  is  the  accepted  place,  however  they  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  an  exact  attention  to  pih- 
Ite  duty,  and  an  unimpeachable  rectitude  in  dii. 
charging  it,  is  itself  a  substitute  for  the  offioei 
of  piety. 

But  these  great  and  honourable  penons  an 
the  wery  men  to  whom  superior  cares,  and  loAier 
duties,  and  higher  responsibilities,  render  prayer 
even  more  necessary,  were  it  possible,  Ihao  to 
others.    Nor  does  this  duty  trench  upon  other 
duties,  for  the  compatibilities  of  prayer  are  uni- 
versal.   It  is  an  exercise  which  has  the  property 
of  incorporating  itself  with  every  other ;  not  oaly 
not  impeding,   but  advancing  it    If  secnlir 
tlioughts,  and  vain  imaginations,  oflen  break  in 
on  our  devout  employments,  let  us  sliow  religion 
to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  uniting  herself  with 
our  worldly  occupations.     There  is  no  crevice 
so  small  at  which  devotion   may  not  slip  in :  no 
other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessing  being  an- 
nexed to  so  easy  a  condition ;  no  other  case  in 
which  there  is  any  certainty,  that  to  ask  is  to 
have.    This  the  suitors  to  the  great  do  not  al- 
ways find  so  easy  from  them,  as  the  great  them- 
selves find  from  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  thej  stand 
makes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  personal 
security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the  height 
without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of  Gm's 
hand  is  so  essential  to  the  operations  they  con- 
duct, that  the  public  prosperity,  no  less  than 
their  own  safety,  is  involved  in  the  practice  of 
habitual  prayer.  God  will  be  more  likely  to 
bless  the  hand  which  steers,  and  the  head  which 
directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  which 
prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  out  of  our  own 
Bge  or  nation  for  instances  of  public  men,  who, 
while  they  govern  the  country,  arc  themselves 
governed  by  a  religious  principle:  who  petition 
the  Almighty  for  direction,  and  praise  him  fu 
success. 

Tlie  duty  which  Paul  enjoins — *  praying  al- 
ways  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit,  ar.d  watching  thereto  with  ail  persever- 
anee,* — would  be  the  surest  means  to  sugmcni 
our  love  to  God.  We  gradually  cease  to  love  a 
benefactor  of  whom  we  cease  to  think.  The  fre. 
quent  recollection  would  warn  our  alJbctiops, 
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Uid  w«  ilMald  more  cordially  devote  oar  livei 
i»  Um  to  whom  we  ehoukj  more  frequently  con. 
Mcrato  oar  bemrts.  The  apoetle  therefore  incaU 
mMmm  pnyer,  not  only  as  an  act,  but  aa  a  frame 
if  nind. 

Ib  all  hie  writings  eflfeclual  prayer  uniformly 
mppooee  accoinpanying  preparatory  virtue. 
Pffmyer  drawa  all  the  Chrittian  i^races  into  its 
fiiew.  It  drawi  Charity,  followed  by  her  lovely 
tnm— mf  forbearance  with  faults ;  for^ivenees 
jf  injariea,  pity  for  error*,  and  relieving  of 
WBiitp.  It  draws  repentance,  with  her  holy  tor- 
rowi^  her  pious  resolutions,  her  sclf-dislrust.  It 
UtraeU  Faitli,  with  her  elevated  eye — Hope, 
with  her  grasped  anchor — Beneficence,  with 
bar  open  hand^Zeal,  looking  far  and  wide  tu 
■■lu  Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  looking 
■t  bomt.  Prayer,  by  quickening  these  graces 
iath*  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits  them  for 
■iilu0,  ud  disraiasee  each  to  its  appropriate 
pnctioe.  Prayer  is  mental  virtue;  virtue  ia 
i^Mnal  action.  The  mould  into  which  genuine 
injor  eaata  the  soul,  is  not  effaced  by  the  sua- 
pHMMi  of  the  act,  but  retains  some  touches  of 
Ihi  haproMion  till  the  act  is  repeated. 

Pkayor,  divested  of  the  love  of  God,  will  ob- 
irii  Mthing,  because  it  asks  nothing  cordially, 
h  ii  onl^  the  interior  sentiment  that  gives  life 
umI  apirit  to  devotion.  To  those  who  posseas 
Wli  prayer  is  not  only  a  support,  hut  a  solace : 
•  thoee  who  want  it,  it  is  nut  only  an  insipid 
Mh,  but  a  religions  penalty.  Our  apostle  every 
vhm  diowethat  purity  of  heart,  resignation  of 
pll^  pMioe  and  joy  in  believing,  can  by  no 
CImt  expedient,  be  maintained  in  life,  activity, 
isrf  Tuoar. — Prayer  so  circumstanced  is  the  ap- 
■hitei  neana  for  drawing  down  the  bk^ssing 
n  MHeit,  and  the  pardon  we  need. 

Tel  that  the  best  things  are  liable  (o  abuse  is 
b  eoniplaiot  eehoed  by  all  writers  of  ethics.  Ccr. 
njatlcs,  pretending  to  extraordinary  illu. 
ion,  have  converted  this  holy  exercise  into 
iMMmptuous  error.  Intense  mcdiution  it- 
«f  has  bank  turned  into  an  instrument  of  spi. 
it«d  prids,  and  led  the  mistaken  recluse  to 
mtiwik  the  appointed  means  of  instruction ; 
»r4«ttlM  Boripturcs,  to  abandon  the  service 
MlVMiietoary,  and  to  expect  to  be  snatched, 
Hm  inlf  Paul,  up  to  the  third  heaven,  deserting 
ham  iwmjiibiJ  and  legitimate  methods  which 
soold  man  aurely  have  conducted  him  thither, 
rha  hfafeiry  of  tbe  apostle  himself  presents  a 
IriUap  laaoon  in  this  case.  *  Let  us  remember,* 
Ml  one  of  tbe  fathers,  *  that  though  Paul  waa 
Mmaloiialy  converted  by  an  immediate  vision 
hm  btaven,  he  waa  nevertheless  sent  for  bap- 
im  and  instruction  to  a  man.* 

ifaly  PWttI  calls  upon  na  lo  meditate  on  the 
iiJllliiile  and  tho  mai^nitudeof  the  gifts  of  God. 
Vhm  we  consider  how  profusely  he  bestows, 
■d  how  little  he  requires ;  that  while  he  con- 
m  like  Deity,  he  desires  only  such  poor  returns 
I  oaa  be  made  by  indigent,  mendicant  mor- 
ility ;  that  he  requires  no  costly  oblation ;  no- 
liaf  timt  will  impoverish,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
iH  inenaoeivably  enrich  the  giver.  When  we 
jHidar  ibis,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  thnt  he 
in  aoeept  ao  poor  a  thing  aa  impotent  gratitude 
r  Imflwamirable  bounty.  When  we  reflect, 
lat  our  very  desire  to  praise  him  is  his  gifl — 
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that  his  grace  muat  purify  the  offering,  before 
he  condescends  to  receive  it,  must  confer  ou  it 
that  spirit  which  renders  it  acceptable— that  be 
only  expects  we  should  consecrate  to  Him,  what 
we  have  received  fmm  him — that  we  should  on- 
Iv  confess,  that  of  all  we  enjoy,  nothing  is  our 
due — wc  may  well  blush  a^^ur  insensibility. 

Wo  think,  perhaps,  as  we  have  observed  in 
another  place,  had  he  commanded  us  '  to  do 
some  great  thing,'  to  raise  some  monument  of 
splendor,  some  memorial  of  notoriety  and  oaten- 
tation,  sometiiing  that  would  perpetuate  our  own 
name  with  his  goodncas,  we  should  gladly  have 
done  it.    How  much  more  when  He  only  re- 


quires, 


Our  thanks  how  due 


When  he  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart,  the 
expression  of  our  dependence,  the  recognition 
of  his  right ! 

Concerning  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer  for 
those  we  love,  the  apostle  hath  bequeathed  oa  a 
high  and  holy  example.    He  has  given  us  not 
only  injunctions,  but  specimens.    Observe  for 
what  it  is  that  '  be  bows  his  knees  to  God*  in 
behalf  of  his  friends.    Is  it  for  an  increaae  of 
their  wealth,  tbeir  power,  their  fame,  or  any 
other  external  prosperity  ?    No :  it  is  that  *  God 
would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
gloiy,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  in. 
ner    man:* — it  i^  that  ^Chriat  may  dwell  in 
their  hearta  by  faith  ;* — it  is  *  that  they  may  be 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love,*  and  this  lo  a  glo- 
rious end — *that  they  may  be  able,  with  all 
saints,  to  comprehend*  the  vast  dimensions  of 
the  love  of  Chriat ; — that  '  they  may  be  filled 
with  all  the  fulnoaa  of  God.*    These  are  the  sort 
of  petitions  which  we  need  never  henitate  to  pre- 
sent   These  are  the  requests  which  we  may 
rest  assured  are  alwaya  agreeable  to  the  divine 
will ;  here   we  are   certain  we  cannot  *  pray 
amiss.*  Theae  are  interceasions  of  which  the  be- 
nefit moy  be  felt,  when  wealth,  and  fame,  and 
power  ahall  be  forgotten  things. 

Why  does  Paul  *  pray  day  and  night  that  he 
might  see  the  face  of  his  Thessakmian  converts?* 
Not  merely  that  he  might  have  the  gratification 
of  once  more  beholding  those  he  loved — though 
that  would  sensibly  £dight  so  affectionate  a 
heart — but  *  that  he  might  perfect  that  which 
waa  lacking  in  their  faith.* 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  spirit  so  large  in  its 
affections,  so  high  in  their  object;  of  a  man  who 
had  so  much  of^  Heaven  in  his  friendships,  so 
much  of  soul  in  his  attachments,  that  he  thought 
time  too  brief^  earth  too  acanty,  worldly  bless- 
ings too  low,  to  enter  deeply  into  his  petitions 
for  those  to  whom  time  and  earth,  the  transitory 
blessings  of  life,  and  life  itself,  would  so  soon  tw 


no  more. 


In  exciting  as  to  perpetual  gratitude.  Saint 
Paul  stirs  us  up  to  the  duty  of  keeping  before 
our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  peremptorily  de- 
mand  it.  Thera  mercies  succeed  each  other 
so  rapidly,  or  rather,  ate  crowded  upon  ua  so 
simultaneously,  that  if  we  do  not  count  them  as 
they  are  received,  and  record  them  as  they  are 
enjo}*ed,  their  very  multitude  which  ought  iy 
penetrate  the  heart  more  deeply,  will  canie  them 
to  slip  out  of  the  memory. 
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The  apoBtle  acknowledges  the  ^ratitode  due 
to  God  to  arise  from  his  being  the  universal 
proprietor, — whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  $eroe ; 
thus  making^  the  obedience  to  grow  out  of  the 
dependence.  Ho  serves  his  Maker  because  he 
is  his  property.  We  should  reflect  on  the  supe- 
riority of  the  bounties  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
over  those  of  our  earthly  friends,  not  only  in 
their  number  and  quality,  but  especially  in  their 
unremitting  constancy.  The  dearest  friends 
only  think  of  u«  occasionally,  nor  can  we  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  to  be  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  their  attention.  If  they  assist  us  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  distress,  their  cares 
are  afVerwards  remitted. 

Many,  besides  us,  have  a  claim  upon  their 
kindness,  and  they  could  not  invariably  attend 
to  us  without  being  unjust  to  others.  If  a  man 
wore  to  lay  out  his  whole  stock  of  affection  up^ 
on  one  individual,  how  many  duties  must  he 
neglect,  how  many  claims  must  ho  slight,  how 
much  injustice  must  lie  commit,  of  how  much 
ingratitude  would  he  be  guilty  !  And  as  an 
earthly  friend  cannot  divide  his  benefits,  or  even 
the  common  acts  of  kindness  among  an  indefl. 
nite  number,  and  as  human  means  have  limits, 
so  his  benevolence  can  generally  be  little  more 
than  good  will.  But  the  exhaustles*  fund  of 
infinite  love  can  never  be  diminished ; — though 
the  distribution  is  universal,  though  the  diffasion 
is  as  wide  as  his  rational  creation,  though  the 
continuance  is  as  durable  as  his  own  eternity, 
the  beneficence  of  almighty  power  needs  not, 
like  his  creatures,  deduct  from  one  because  it  is 
liberal  to  another. 

Our  kindest  fViend  may  not  always  know  our 
secret  sorrows,  and  with  the  utmost  goodness 
of  intention  cannot  apply  a  balsam,  where  he  does 
not  know  there  is  a  wound ;  or  it  may  be  a 
wound  deeper  than  human  skill  can  reach,  or 
human  kindness  cure.  Again,  our  weaknesses 
may  often  weary,  and  sometimes  disgust,  even 
an  attached  friend  ;  but  it  is  the  feeling  of  these 
very  infirmities  with  which  our  divine  High 
Priest  is  so  tenderly  touched.  His  compassion 
arises  from  a  deep  and  intimate  sense  of  sympa- 
thy— for  he  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are,  vet  in  no  point  did  he  sin. 

It  is  m  this  view  that  we  become  so  person- 
ally  interested  in  the  attributes  of  God  ;  that 
they  come  in  so  completely  in  aid  of  our  neccs- 
sities,  and  to  the  supply  of  our  comforts.  As 
his  omniscience  bringfs  him  fully  acquainted 
with  all  our  wants,  and  his  omnipotence  enables 
him  to  relieve  them ;  so  his  immortality  is 
pledged  for  our*s,  and  ensures  to  us  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  blessings.  What  a  glorious  idea, 
that  the  attributes  of  the  self-dependent  and 
everlasting  God  are  laid  out  in  the  service  of  his 
children  ! 

But  the  apostle,  not  contented  with  the  dou- 
bio  injunctions, — pray  ever  more  ;  in  everything 
give  thanks — links  to  it  a  most  exhiliratingduty 
— rejoice  for  ever  more.  This  single  exhorta- 
tion — rejoice  in  the  Lord — is  not  suiHcicnt,  it  is 
reiterated  without  limit,  a^ain  I  say  rejoice ! 
But  what  are  the  chief  causes  of  Paul's  joy  7 — 
*  that  God  hath  made  us  meet  to  bo  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,* — *that 
be  hath  delivered  us  from  the  powers  of  dark- 


ness,*— *that  he  hath  tranalatiMl  na  into  ^ 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son* — that  we  have  redsmp. 
tion  through  hia  blood,  even  the  forgiveneas  of 
sins.*  What  is  *■  his  hope,  or  joy,  or  orown  «C 
rejoicing  !— that  be  should  meet  his  converts  ia 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ  at  hii 
coming. 

But  this  blessed  saint  found  surprising  snk 
jects  of  joy,  subjects  with  which  a  stranger  dsii 
not  desire  to  intermeddle.  7b  rejoice  ta  Irils. 
lation  ;  to  take  joyfully  the  noilin^  ofkiggaait; 
to  rejoice  in  the  sufferings  of  his  friemdt ;  Is  n- 
joiee  that  he  was  counted  worthy  tosififferforlkt 
sake  of  Christ.  This  is,  indeed,  a  species  of 
joy  which  the  world  doea  not  desire  to  tab 
from  him,  nor  to  share  with  him.  In  the  eloai 
of  the  description  of  his  way  of  life,  of  whieh 
temptation,  and  trial,  and  sorrow,  and  suStnMp, 
are  the  gradations,  the  climax  ia  cofflmonly  ut 
merely  resignation,  but  triumph :  not  snbmiaM 
only,  but  joy. 

It  is  worUi  our  obeervation,  that  by  pBnsrcr. 
a  nee  in  prayer  he  was  enabled  to  gbry  in  Ilit 
infirmity  which  he  had  thrice  heoougbt  Ik 
Lord  might  depart  from  him.  And  it  is  a  nail 
impressive  part  of  his  character,  that  he  never 
gloried  in  *  those  visions  and  revelations  of  iJhe 
Lord,*  but  in  the  infirmities,  repronchea,  neoes- 
sities,  persecutions  for  Christ's  sake,  which  were 
graciously  sent  to  counteract  any  elation  of 
heart,  which  such  extraordinary  distinctions 
might  have  occasioned.  Like  his  blessed  Lord, 
he  disclosed  all  the  circuroatancea  of  his  degra. 
dation  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  eonoeuid 
only  those  of  his  glory. 

The  same  spirit  of  Christian  generosity  which 
directed  his  petitions,  influenced  aJao  his  thanks. 
givincTR  for  his  friends.  What  sre  the  subjects 
for  which  he  praises  God  on  their  behalf  ?— not 
that  they  are  enriched  or  exalted,  but '  that  their 
faith  groweth  exceedingly.*  Again  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  *  holding  forth  the  wurd  of  life,  that  I 
may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  that  I  have  not 
run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain. 

But  the  apostle  endeavours  most  especially  Id 
kindle  our  grateful  joy  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  a  UessiDg 
which,  though  thrown  open  to  the  acoepUnceoc 
all  on  the  offered  tcrmis,  is  to  every  beliewr  dis* 
tinctly  personal.     Ho  endeavours  to  excite  our 
praises  for  every  instance  of  faith  and  holiness 
recorded  in  Scripture.  He  teaches,  us  that  what- 
soever  was  written  s  foretime,  was  written  for 
our  instruction.  The  humble  believer  may  claim 
his  share— for  in  this  case  appropriation  is  not 
monopoIy^K>f  every  doctrine,  of  every  precept, 
of  every  promise,  of  every  exampK  The  Chris- 
tian  may  cxultingly  say,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  written  for  my  reproof,  for  my  ?oriectioo, 
for  my  instruction  in  righteousness.     The  Holy 
Spirit,  who  teaches  me  to  apply  it  to  myself, 
dictated  it  for  me.     Not  a  miracle  upon  lerori, 
not  an  instance  of  trust  in  God,  not  a  pattern  of 
obedience  to  Him,  not  a  gratulation  of  David, 
not  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  not  an  office  of  Christ, 
not  a  doctrine  of  an  Evangelist,  not  an  exhorta- 
tion  of  an  apostle,  not  a  consolatioo  of  Saint 
Paul,  but  has  its  immediate  application  to  »9 
wants;  but  makes  a  distinct   call  on  my 'grati- 
tude ;  but  furnishes  a  personal  demand  ui>o:i  mr 
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HMibiliCy.  The  whole  record  of  the  sacrcn 
m  n  bat  a  record  of  Uio  •pecial  mercies  of 
to  me,  and  of  his  promiseii  (o  myself^  and 
erj  individual  Christian  to  the  end  of  the 
i. 

let  Divine  Spirit,  which  dictated  the  in. 
d  Volume,  haa  taken  care  that  wc  should 
■  be  at  a  losa  for  materials  for  devotion.  Not 
pbet  or  apoatle  but  has  more  or  loss  contri- 
i  to  the  sacred  fund,  but  has  cast  his  mile 
the  treasury.  The  writings  of  Saint  Paul, 
uallf,  are  rich  in  petitions,  abundant  in 
ii|^ivings,  overflowing  in  praises.  The 
ua  of  Uavid  have  enlarged  the  medium  of 
soorae  between  earth  and  heaven.  They 
■applied  to  all  afres  materials  for  Christian 
lupa  under  every  supposeable  circumstance 
man  life.  They  have  facilitated  the  means 
pociation  for  the  penitent,  and  of  gratitude 

•  pardoned.  They  have  provided  confes- 
br  tlic  contiite,  consolation  for  the  broken 
Bd«  invitation  to  the  weary,  and  rest  for  tlie 
'  ladoD.  They  have  furnished  petitions  for 
Mdy,  praise  for  the  grateful,  and  adoration 
L  However  indigent  in  hiniMlf,  no  one 
MDplain  of  want  who  has  access  to  such  a 
BDe  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  treasure. 
I  Tarioualy  gifted  compositions,  not  only 
I   the  devouteat  feeling,  but  suggcHt  the 

ezpreaaions:  they  invest  the  sublimcst 
iii|rB  with  the  noblest  eloquence.  They 
taagbt  the  tongue  of  the  stammerer  to 

plainly;  they  have  furnislied  him  who 
•ady  to  perish  for  the  lack  of  knowledge, 
prindples  as  well  aa  feelings ;  they  have 
M  the  illiterate  with  the  form,  and  the  de. 
vith  the  spirit  of  prayer.  To  him  who 
Nwlj  felt  not  his  wants,  they  have  imparted 
It  deaires,  they  have  inspired  the  faint  with 
j«  and  ths  naturally  dead,  with  spiritual 

e  writinga  and  the  practice  of  Saint  Paul 
t  laaa  abaodantly,  than  the  compositions  of 
I,  naniftst  the  supreme  power  of  fervent 
ioo.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  proves 
lia  heart  was  habitually  engaged  in  inter- 
e  vith  the  Father  of  spirits.  His  conver. 
ii  like  the  face  of  Moses,  betrays,  by  its 
rtDeea,  that  he  had  familiar  admission  to  the 
nee  (^  God.  He  exhibits  the  noblest  in- 
m^  with  which  the  world  has  presented  us, 
m  peculiar  effect  of  vital  religion :  that  Rup> 
tioa  IB  tlie  dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit, 
uviviog  the  idiom  of  the  genuine  Christiani 

•  flia  Ternacular  tongue. 


CHAP.  XX. 

iel  Paul  an  Example  to  Familiar  Life, 

m  hif  hest  sUto  of  moral  goodneaa  is  com. 
Aed  of  the  avowed  properlies  of  ripened  ha- 
mwiDg  out  of  ((entiine  Christian  princi- 
lavigorated  and  confirmed  by  the  energy 
i  Holy  Spirit : — this  is  evangelical  virtue, 
iet  Paal  contrasts  the  power  of  oppoaito 
I  with  wonderful  force  in  his  two  pieturea, 
f  the  debasing  slavery  of  a  vicious  mind, 


and  tiie  other  of  the  almost  mechanical  power 
of  superinduced  good  habits  in  a  virtuous  one 
— *  Know  yr  noi  that  to  whom  ye  yield  youneltea 
eenante  to  obey,  hie  eercantt  ye  are  to  whom  ye 
obey,  whether  of  %\n  unto  deatht  or  of  oltedienee 
unto  rip^hteousneti  7**     What  a  dominion  muat 
holy  principles  and  holy  habits  have  obtained  in 
that  mind,  when  he  could  say,  *  The  life  that  I 
now  live,  J  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  mc,* — *  /  am 
crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  is  erueifisd 
to  me  r  Merc  morality  never  rose  to  this  super- 
human triumph,  never  exhibited  such  a  proof  of 
its  own  power  to  establish  Christian  practice. 
To  theso  rooted  habits  the  sacred  writers  some- 
times apply  tlie  term  perfection. 

Saint  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  perfection,  could 
only  mean  that  fixedness  of  principle,  and  Chris- 
tian elevation  of  character,  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Divine  grace,  is  actually  attainable; 
he  could  not  mean  to  intimato  that  he  expected 
man  to  be  freed  from  liability  to  error,  to  be  com- 
pletely exempted  from  the  inroads  of  paaaiou,  to 
be  no  longer  obnoxious  to  deviations  and  deflec- 
tions from  the  law,  by  which  he  is  yet  mainly 
guided  and  governed.  He  could  not  expect  him 
to  be  entirely  and  absolutely  delive  id  from  the 
infirmities  of  his  frail  and  fallen  nature.  But 
Uiough  this  general  uniformity  of  good  habila 
may  occasionally,  through  the  surprise  of  pas- 
sion and  the  assaulta  of  temptation,  be  in  some 
degree  broken,  yet  these  invaders  are  not  en- 
couraged, but  repelled :  though  aome  actions 
may  be  more  imperfect,  and  some  wrong  tem- 
pers may  still  unhappily  intrude  themselves,  yet 
vigilance  and  prayer  obtain  such  a  power  of  re- 
sistance, as  finally  almost  to  subilue  these  cor 
ruptions ;  and  tlioae  that  are  not  altogether  con 
quered,  but  occasionally  break  out,  induce  a 
habit  of  watchfulness  over  the  pusipected  places, 
and  keep  the  heart  humble,  by  a  feeling  of  these 
remains  of  infirmity. 

But  even  here,  such  are  the  stratagems  of  the 
human  heart  for  concealing  iU  corruptions,  not 
only  from  others,  but  from  itself,  that  it  is  in- 
cum  bent  on  every  individual  so  to  examine,  aa 
clearly  to  diseovoV,  his  own  real  character ;  to 
inquire,  whether  he  is  at  the  same  time  sincerely 
mourning  over  his  remaining  disorders,  and 
earnestly  desiring  and  diligently  cultivating  a 
new  vital  principle  of  faith  and  holiness;  or 
whether  he  has  only  been  making  a  certain  de- 
force of  improvement  in  this  or  Uiat  particular 
quality,  while  he  continues  both  destitute  and 
undesirous  of  this  vital  principle,  which  is  the 
first  seed  of  the  Divine  Life. 

It  should  aeem,  that  the  term  '  perfect,*  aa 
well  in  other  parte  of  Scripture  as  in  the  writinga 
of  St  Paul,  not  only  has  not  always  the  exact 
meaning  which  we  aasign  to  it,  but  has  diflferent 
meanings,  according  to  the  occasion  on  whidi 
it  is  employed.  Sometimes  this  term  expreasea 
tlie  aim  rather  than  the  acquisition,  as  in  that 
injunction  of  our  Saviour — *  Be  ye  perfect,  ae 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect*  Some- 
limes  it  appears  to  imply,  being  furnished  with 
needful  instruction  in  all  pointa,  as  in  PauPs  di- 
rection to  Timothy, — *  that  the  man  of  God  may 

•  Romaai,  eh.  vi 
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be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.*  Often  it  means  nearly  the  same  with 
religious  sincerity,  as  in  Proverhs, — *  for  tlie  up- 
right shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  periect 
shall  remain  in  it.*  Sometimes  it  is  used  with 
a  special  reference  to  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  as 
when  the  expression  *■  perfect  heart*  is  applied 
to  various  kingn  of  Judah.  The  meaning  in 
Phifippians,  *■  Lot  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be 
perfect,  be  thus  minded,*  seems  to  import  only 
real  earnestness.  Perfection,  in  the  precise  no- 
tion of  it,  admits  not  of  gradation,  nor  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  same  quality. 

The  highest  kind  of  perfection  of  which  man 
IS  capable,  is  to  Move  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  has  sont,  with  all  his  heart  ;*  that  is, 
so  to  love  as  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  one,  while 
he  rests  on  the  merits  of  the  other.  Paul  inti. 
mates  that  our  happiness  consists  in  the  pardon 
of  our  sins,  and  our  holiness  in  our  conquest 
over  them ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
dangerous  delusion,  than  to  separate  the  forgive- 
ness from  the  subjugation  :  the  pardon,  indeed, 
is  absolute,  the  conquest  comparative.  He  places 
attainable  perfection  in  the  obedience  of  faith, 
in  the  labours  of  charity,  in  the  purity  of  holi- 
ness ;  proving  that  to  aspire  after  this  perfection, 
all  men,  according  to  their  respective  advan- 
tages, are  under  equal  obligation ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert,  that  no  one  lives  up  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  who  docs  not  habitually  aspire 
to  the  perfection  of  a  Christian.  For  to  come  as 
near  to  God,  that  is,  as  near  to  perfection  as  our 
nature  was  intended  to  approach,  is  but  to  an- 
swer  the  end  for  which  we  were  sent  into  the 
world. — And  do  we  not  defeat  that  end,  while  we 
are  not  only  contented  to  live  so  much  below  our 
acknowledged  standard,  but  while  we  rest  satis- 
fiod,  without  even  aspiring  towards  it  ? 

While  Paul  strcnaously  endeavours  to  abate 
confidence,  and  beat  down  presumption  he  is 
equally  careful,  not  by  lowering  the  tone  of  per- 
ftclion,  to  foster  negligence,  or  to  cherish  indo- 
lence. He  speaks  as  one  who  knew  that  sloth 
is  an  enemy,  the  more  dangerous  for  being  in- 
sidiously quiet  It  saps  the  prlticiple  as  efFec- 
tually,  if  not  as  expeditiously,  a&  other  vices 
storm  it  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  this  one 
inert  sin,  to  perform  the  worst  work  of  all  the 
active  ones — to  destroy  the  soaL  He  admo- 
nishes us  equally,  by  his  writings  and  by  his 
example,  to  carry  all  the  li?eliness  of  our  fecil. 
ings,  and  the  vigour  of  our  faculties,  into  our  re- 
ligion.  He  knew  that  a  cold  indifFerenee,  that 
a  lifeless  profession,  would  ill  prepare  us  for  that 
vital  world,  that  real  land  of  the  living,  that  im- 
mortality which  is  all  life,  and  soul,  and  spirit 
He  therefore  prescribes  for  us  patients  who  need 
to  be  stimulated,  full  as  often  as  to  be  lowered, 
in  our  moral  temperature ;  nay,  whoso  general 
constitution  of  mind  prcMcnts  a  large  portion  of 
languor  to  be  invigorated,  and  of  lethargy  to  be 
animated.  *  A  physician,'  nays  bidjiop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  *  would  have  small  employment  on  the 
Rtphenn  mountains,  if  he  could  cure  nothing 
but  calentures ;  dead  palsies  and  consumptions 
are  their  diseases. 

The  apostle,  however,  intimates  frequently 
that  perfection  does  not  consist  in  a  higher  he- 
roic elevation  in  some  pt.ctACM\at  ^\ii\.^  yiYCvcVv^ 


as  few  could  reach,  so  fewer  woald  aim  ki  u 
but  in  a  steady  principle,  an  equable  piity,i 
consistent  practice,  an  onremitting  prognia 
If  the  standard  held  up  were  singular,  it  vaoU 
be  unprofitable.  An  exhibition  of  cfaanciB 
rather  to  be  wondered  at,  than  imitated,  varfi 
be  a  useless  perfection.  A  prodigy  is  not  a  ■» 
del.  It  would  be  no  doty  to  oopj  a  minds,  b« 
presumptuous  to  expect  that  a  miracle  wniU  k 
wrought  for  us.  To  call  on  e//  to  *  perfect  htf. 
ness  m  the  fear  of  God* — to  exhort  men  io*|i 
onto  perfection,*  woald  be  mocking  hooiin  a. 
firmity,  if  the  apostle  meant  something  vU 
only  a  very  few  oould  attain. — *  Pressing  oa  mm 
perfection,*  can  mean  little  more  than  a  pnpSi 
tual  improvement  in  piety  and  virtue. 

I^ct  us  then  be  animated  and  enconrafsd  ly 
Scripture  instances  of  ezoeilence,  and  noC  di. 
terred  by  them,  as  if  Ibey  were  too  soUiat  h 
our  imitation,  as  if  exalted  piety  were  lohifi. 
mited  to  a  few  pecoliar  fkvonriiet  of  Hmi^ 
wore  the  exdosivo  prerogative  of  some  di " 
guishcd  servants  of  God,  the  rare  effect  of  i 
miraculous  gift.  All  grace  is  indeed  a 
but  it  is  not  a  singular,  it  is  not  an  ea 
miracle.  Whole  chorches,  with  exoeptiessM 
doubt,  have  been  favoured  with  it  SainI  hd 
speaks  of  large  communities,  not  miirend^, 
we  presume,  but  ^nerally,  touched  by  dirai 
grace,  so  as  collectively  to  become  *  the  joy  ■! 
crown  of  his  rejoicing.*  Hear  him  decfantf 
his  Roman  converts,  that  they  *  were  full  of  d 
goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge  ;*  of  thtCb' 
rinthians — that  they  *  were  enriched  in  tmj 
thing — that  they  abounded  in  all  Jkiik  and  m- 
gence:*  mark  the  connexion  of  these  two  attri- 
butes, *  faith*  in  one,  nor  in  another,  is  not  tk 
slackencr  of  duty,  but  in  all  the  princifrfe  and 
spring  of  the  same  'diligence.*  These  high 
commendations  are  not  limited  to  Apolhw,  bit 
associate  in  the  ministry,  nor  to  *  "nmothy,  hii 
dearly  beloved  son  ;*  nor  to  Titus,  Us  *  own  sob 
after  the  common  faith,*  nor  to  any  other  of 
those  distinguished  saints  *■  who  lafaoond  wilb 
him  in  the  Gospel.' 

We  may  therefore  fairly  consider  Saint  Yui 
not  as  an  mstructor  nor  as  a  model,  ezefoiifelv 
for  martyrs,  and  ministers,  and  missionarios 
As  the  instruction  of  Christ's  sermon  on  tb 
mount,  though  primarily  addressed  to  bis  disei 
pies,  was  by  no  means  restricted  to  them ;  ■ 
the  exhortati6ns  of  Paul  are  not  oonfioed  k 
ecclesiastical  teachers,thoogh  be  bad  them  raid 
is  view.  The  inolosure  lies  open  to  all ;  the  m 
trance  is  left  free ;  the  possibility  of  saWatign  s 
universal,  the  invitation  is  as  largo  as  the  bene 
volonce  of  God,  the  persons  inviteid  as  numerou 
as  his  whole  rational  creation. 

It  is  a  beautiful  part  of  bis  character,  and  i^ 
is  what  contributes  to  make  him  so  unifbrnlr  a 
pattern,  that  all  his  strength  is  not  reserved  lor, 
nor  expended  entirely  on,  those  great  demaodi 
which  so  frequently  occurred,  to  answer  whicli 
he  was  always  so  fu^Iv  prepared,  and  which  he 
encountered  with  such  unshaken  fortitude. 

His  intervals  were  filled  up  with  shades  of  tJbe 
same  colour :  the  same  priseiple  was  set  at  work 
in  all  the  common  events  of  his  daily  lift:  the 
same  dispositions  which  were  ripening  him  fbr 
Vi\«  toA^V  v(ifC«t\A^^  Q^^crated  in  the  humble,  ten- 
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^^^f%  ferbearing  h&lntf,  in  which  he  wu  perpe-  ■  ozplicit  in  his  injunctions  and  reproofs ;  and  this 
^^^ly  •zeroised.    The  Divine  principle  had  re.  |  because  truth  is  absolute.     Wc  can  scarcely 


itBsif  into  a  settled  frame  of  mind.    And 

Wac  in  the  hourly  cultivation  of  tliat  most 

iUo  branch  of  it.  Christian  charity,  that  ho 

irad  such  maturity  in  the  heroic  virtue  of 

ariof  patience.    To  deny  his  own  inclina- 

to  sustain  the  inBrmitics  of  the  woak,  to  bear 

harden  of  others,  he  considere<I,  as  indis' 

in  the  fulloweni  of  Hinif  whose  lovely 

riatic  it  was,  that  he  plbahed  hot  iiim> 

In  enjoining  this  temper  on  his  Roman 

It  Im  winds  up  his  injunction,  with  as- 

jriUof  to  the  Almighty  the  two    attributes 

render  Him  the  fountain  of  grace,  for  the 

-.^ndnotloii  of  this  very  temper  in  all  alike  who 

JMil  Dpoo  Him  for  it.    He  denominates  Him  the 

Aid  if  patience  and  eon$olaiion. 

W^  maat  not  therefore  fancy  that  this  emi. 
fent  saint  was  not  an  example  to  private  life, 
his  destination  was  higher,  and  his 
\^gnm.tor  than  ours.  This  superiority  can. 
diaoQalify  him  for  a  copy.  We  must  aim  at 
^^  hineat  point  It  is  easier  to  reduce  a  por. 
;  fthii  tnnn  enlarge  it  All  may  have  the  same 
^JjBaoe ;  and  some  actually  have  great,  if  not 
^MMal  trials.  IfChristians  are  not  now  called  like 
"■MB,  to  martvrdom,  they  arc  frequently  called 
the  long  protracted  sufFurings  of  sick- 
withoat  mitigation,  of  penury  without  re. 
of  sorrows  without  redress.  Some  are 
to  bear  them  all,  without  even  the  com. 
of  witnesses,  without  the  soothing  of  pity. 
If  tha  alavation  of  his  conduct  does  not  place 
tfUa  paat  apostle  above  our  imitation,  no  more 
tha  soblimity  of  his  principles,  as  wo  find 
exhibited  in  his  writings.  His  piety  in 
ie  eqoally  of  a  practical  nature.     We  rise 


own  jparusing  many  a  treatise  of  metaphysical 
■nrafity,  without  clearly  ascertaining  its  pre. 
dn  olqaet;  at  least,  without  carrying  away  any 
OM  apaciSc  principle  for  the  regulation  of  our 
own  heart  and  life.  We  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  tin  worlia  as  we  admire  the  contrivance  of  a 
Ujrinth ;  it  is  curiously  devised  ;  but  its  intri- 
easja  while  it  has  amused,  has  embarrassed  us. 
Wa  Ad  that  we  might  have  made  our  way,  and 
eWaineil  our  end,  more  easily  and  more  speedily, 
in  a  plain  path,  where  less  perplexity*  required 
aa  acti6eial  due.  The  direct  morality  of  our 
Iportla  has  none  of  this  Dadalian  en/rinery. 

Saint  Pkul,  in  one  sense,  always  writes  like  a 
■an  ef  the  actual  world.  His  is  not  a  religion 
iftheory,  iMJt  of  facts,  of  feelings,  of  principles ; 
ardwion  exactly  accommodated  to  the  being 
ftr  whom  he  prescribes.  Our  passions  and  our 
reason,  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  our  infirmities 
ind  oar  supports,  our  lapse  and  our  restoration, 
all  find  their  place  in  his  discussions.  He  consults 
every  part  of  our  nature;  he  writes  for  material 
and  immaterial,  for  mortal  and  immortal  man. 

He  does  not  abound  in  those  desultory  and 
random  discusHionn,  which  distract  the  mind, 
and  leave  the  readier  at  a  losd  what  he  is  to  think 
and  what  he  is  to  do.  Ho  does  not  philosophize 
upon  abstract  truths,  nor  reason  upon  conjee- 
tnrd  notions;  but  bears  witness  to  what  he  has 
ssen  and  known,  and  deduces  practical  instruc- 
tion fWmi  actual  events.     He  is  therefore  dis- 


peruse  a  sontenctf  in  his  writings,  without  find- 
ing something  to  bring  away  from  them  for  oar 
own  use,  something  which  belongs  to  ourselves* 
something  which  would  have  been  seasonably 
addressed  to  us,  had  he  been  our  personal  cor- 
respondent. 

He  knew  mankind  too  well,  not  to  know  the 
necessity  of  speaking  out:  he  knew,  that  if  any 
opening  was  lefl,  tliey  would  interpret  it  in 
their  own  fiivour ;  that  tliey  would  slip  out  of 
every  thing  which  was  not  precisely  explain* 
ed  and  definitely  enjoined.  He  was  awi^re 
that  the  reason  why  men  profit  so  little  by  scrip, 
tnre  instruction  is  because,  in  applying  it,  tliey 
are  disposed  to  think  only  of  other  people,  and 
are  apt  to  forget  themselves.  He  knew  it  was 
not  easy  to  lower  the  world's  good  opinion  of 
itself.  That  the  qoicksightednesa  of  certain 
persons,  errs,  not  in  misunderstanding  the  just- 
ness of  a  reproof,  but  only  in  mistaking  its  ob- 
ject; and  that,  by  directing  the  censure  to 
others,  they  turn  away  the  point  of  the  weapon 
from  their  own  bosoms.  Yet  he  makes  charita- 
ble allowance  for  the  capacities,  the  exigeneies, 
and  the  temptations  of  a  world  so  diversely  cir- 
cumstanced. Like  his  blessed  Master,  ho  woold 
have  all  men  every  where  to  be  saved  ;  and,  like 
him,  lefl  no  means  unessayed,  which  might 
promote  this  great  end. 

Wc  must  not  imagine  that  Christianity  is  not 
precisely  the  s*me  thing  now,  as  it  was  wlien 
our  Apostle  published  it,  because  its  exter- 
nal marks  are  not  so  completely  identified.  A 
more  animated  zeal  in  religion  might  have  been 
visible  and  legitimate  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  than  commonly  in  the  present.  The 
astonishing  change  then  eifooted  in  the  minds 
of  men,  was  rapid,  and  oflen  instantaneous.  In 
our  day,  it  is  usually  gradual.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  persons  should  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  joy  and  gratitude,  at  being  suddenly  res- 
cued from  the  darkness  of  Pagan  idolatry,  a 
being  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  Jeadsh 
ritual,  and  translated  into  tlie  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.  The  total  revolution  in 
the  mind,  and  in  the  principles,  would  certainly 
produce  a  sensible  alteration  in  the  external 
habits  and  visible  practice  of  the  Gentile  con- 
vert ;  whose  morals,  if  he  were  indeed  a  convert, 
would  be  as  different  from  what  they  had  pre- 
viously been,  as  his  faith ;  and  he  as  different 
from  his  former  self,  as  any  two  men  from  each 
other.  This,  consequently,  would  make  the 
change  more  obvious  than  in  the  renovated 
character  of  a  nominal  Christian,  now  brooght 
to  embrace  vital  Christianity ;  in  whose  out- 
ward observances,  antecedent  and  subsequent  to 
his  change,  there  might  probably  be  no  very 
apparent  alteration. 

In  tlie  days  of  the  apostle,  the  holy  sacrament 
of  baptism  was  likely  to  be,  in  the  very  highest 
aenao  of  the  word,  regeneration.  It  was  not 
only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  o^an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace ;  but  it  was  also,  for  the 
most  part,  an  actual  evidence  that  such  grace 
had  been  cffoctually  received  unto  eternal  sal  > 
vation.    The  convert  then  was  an  adult,  and 


tiact  in  his  exposition  of  doctrines  and  duties ;  j  received  baptism  as  his  explicit  confession  and 
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open  adoptioQ  of  the  new  failh.  To  bring  men 
*to  believe  with  the  heart,  and  to  confcra  wiUi 
the  tongue/  the  Divyiity  of  the  Redeemer,  was 
•o  bring  them  to  bo  truly  converted.  *  No  man 
eoold  say  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord,  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost*  As  the  Apostles  had  neither  re> 
patation  to  influence,  nor  autliority  to  compel, 
nor  riches  to  bribe,  so  it  is  obvious  that  there 
was  nothing  to  attract  men  to  Christianity,  ex- 
cept their  full  conviction  of  its  divine  trutli.  It 
was  hostile  to  their  secular  advancement,  to 
their  interests,  their  reputation,  their  safbty. 
Hypocrisy  was  consequently  a  rare,  when  it 
was  a  losing  sin.  A  hypocrite  was  not  likely  to 
embrace  a  faith  by  whicli  he  was  sure  to  gain 
nothing  in  this  world,  if  it  were  false ;  and  no- 
thing  till  afler  his  death,  if  it  were  true.  Chris- 
tians were  such  optionally,  or  not  at  all. 

It  was  not  then  probable,  that  he  who  was 
baptized  under  such  circumstances,  would  bo 
merely  an  external  convert.  According  to  all 
human  means  of  judging,  that  *  faith*  existed, 
which  is  said  by  an  article  to  be  *  confirmed*  in 
baptism ;  and  this  holy  Sacrament  became  not 
only  an  initiatory,  but  a  confirmatory  rite. 
'  There  were  at  that  time  no  hereditary  pro* 
fessors;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Christianity 
by  transmission.  There  was  therefore  a  broad 
line  to  step  over,  whenever  the  new  faitJi  was 
adopted.  There  was  no  gradual  introduction 
into  it  by  education,  no  slipping  into  it  by  habit, 
no  wearmg  its  badge  by  fashion. 

But  if  the  novelty  attending  the  early  intro- 
duction to  Christianity  has  ceased  ;  if  living  in 
a  land  where  it  is  universally  professed,  being 
odacatcd  in  some  acquaintance  with  the  Chris, 
tian  faith,  finding  easy  access  into  the  Temples 
in  which  it  is  preached,  habitually  attending  on 
its  services,  living  under  laws  which  are  im- 
bued  with  its  spirit;  if  nil  tliis  takes  off  the  ap- 
parent effect,  if  it  lessens  the  surprise,  if  it  mode- 
rates the  joy  and  wonder,  which  a  total  change 
in  external  circumstances  was  calculated  to  ox- 
cite  ;  if  it  even  lessens  in  a  degree  the  visible 
alteration  produced  in  hearts  awakened  by  it ; 
if  this  change  was  more  obvious  in  the  conver- 
sion of  those   who  were  before  wallowing  in 
the  grossest  abominations,  or  sunk  in  the  most 
degrading  superstitions,  than  in  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  decencies  of  life,  who  had 
previously  observed  the  forms  of*  religion,  and 
practised  many  of  the  social  virtues;  yet,  in  the 
views  and  in  the  feelings,  in  the  heart  and  in 
the  spirit,  in  the  principle  of  the  mind,  and  in 
the  motive  of  the  conduct,  the  change  in  the 


is  not  necessary.  The  thing  W|i8  self-erident 
Antoninus  and  Epictetus  could  have  abown  ii. 
But  for  a  man  who  had  previously  such  strong 
claims  to  respect  from  others,  sncb  pretensiMu 
on  which  to  value  himsolf^ — his  Hebrew  de- 
scent ;  his  early  initiation  into  the  disUngaiii. 
ing  Jewish  rite ;  hii*  Pharisaic  cxactneta,  an  a- 
actness  not  hypocritical,  but  conscientious ;  kit 
unquestionable  morals,  his  blameless  rightsoti. 
ness  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  law,  his  cornet- 
ness  of  demeanour,  his  strict  observance  of  r. 
ligious  forms ;  that  such  a  man  should  need  lie 
further  subjugation  of  his  passions,  his  pride, 
his  bigotry,  and  uncharitablcness ;  that,  in  sboit, 
he  should  require  a  total  and  radical  renarMiK 
of  tlie  character  and  of  the  soul, — this  was  is. 
deed  a  wonder  worthy  of  Divine  inspiration  to 
declare,  as  well  as  of  Divine  grace  to  aeooD. 
plish;  and  this  change,  when  really  effeet< 
afforded  an  appeal  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  understanding,  nan 
powerful  than  volumes  of  arguments. 

Saint  Paul  was  aware,  that  there  is  frequtnt- 
ly  more  danger  where  there  is  less  scuidd; 
that  some  fancy  they  are  reformed,  because tWr 
have  exchanged  tlie  sensual  for  the  spiritoii 
vices;  tliatin  truth,  men of\ener  change  their siaa 
than  their  nature,  put  pride  into  their  correctaeBi, 
and  violence  into  their  zeal,  and  uncharilableiHSB 
into  their  sobriety,  and  covetousness  into  thiir 
prudence,  and  censoriousncss  into  their  abMi> 
nence.    Among  the  better  disposed,  hekiev 
there  were  many  who,  afler  they  are  broiwht 
to  embrace  religion,  think   they  have  nethiog 
more  to  do.    They   were,  perhaps,   sincere  ia 
their  inquiries,  and  their  convictions  were  strong, 
But  having  once  obtained  a  confidence  in  their 
acceptance,  they  conclude  that  all  is  veil  Ther 
live  upon  their  capital,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
tJic  expression ;  and  so  depend  upon  their  aa 
Burancc,  as  if  their  personal  work  was  done. 
To  both  of  these  classes  he  directs  the  warnin^f 
voice.  Go  on  unto  perfect  ion.  To  both  he  virtotllf 
reprebcnta,  that  if  the  transformation  were  retl, 
it  would  animate  them  to  increased  eamestneai; 
while  their  desires  would  be  more  fervent,  their 
piety  would  not  evaporate  in  desires,  their  eoc- 
stant  fear  of  relaxing  would  quicken  their  pro- 
gress. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  througboot  tbc 
IFoly  Scriptures,  and  especially  thoughout  the 
writings  of  the  Apostle — striving  with  prinei- 
polities  and  power,  putting  on  the  whole  mrwtour 
of  God,  continuing  instant  in  prayer^  seeking 
those  thintrs  which  are  aboee,  mortifying  your 


one  case  has  a  very  near  affinity  to  the  change    members,  avoiding    inordinate  affections    and 


in  the  other.  The  difference  of  circumstances 
diminishes  nothing  of  the  real  power  of  Divine 
^race  ;  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  tlie  change 
inwardly  effected  ;  it  does  not  manifest  now,  less 
than  it  did  then,  tlie  pi ti fulness  of  God*8  great 
mercy  in  delivering,  thowc  who  are  tied  and 
bound  with  the  chain  of  their  sins. 

Had  Saint  Paul  been  a  profligate  or  immoral 
man,  we  apprehend  that  his  conversion  would, 
as  an  example  have  lost  much  of  its  power.  The 
two  extremes  of  character  miglit  in  that  cise, 
indeed,  more  forcibly  wtrike  the  superficial  in- 
quirer. But  to  show  the  turpitude  of  gross 
vice,  a  miracle  is  not  necessary  ;    Christianity 


covetousness,  which  is  idolatry,  are  not  applied 
to  the  profane,  or  even  to  the  careless,  but  tn 
those  who  had  made  a  great  proficiency  in  re- 
ligion ;  not  to  novices,  but  to  saints.     These  are 
continually  cautioned  against  sitting  down  at 
ease   in   their  religious   possessions;   they  are 
exhorted,  on  the  contrary,  to  cugment  them.   It 
is  not,  as  an  able  writer  says,  *  longing  afler 
great  discoveries,  nor  after  great  tastes  of  the 
love  of  God,  nor  longing  to  be  in  Heaven,  nor 
longing   to  die,   that   are  such  distinguishing 
marks  of  a  perfect  Christian,  as  longing  after 
a  more  holy  heart,  and  living  a  more  holy  lift.'* 
*  Dr.  Owen  on  itae  Holy  Spirit 
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The  aportle  thows  that  we  must  not  sit  down 
Wttwfied  even  in  the  habitual  de$ire^  even  in  the 
(•neral  teudtney  to  what  is  right  He  Treqaent. 
\j  etira  up  the  reader  to  actual  eiercise,  to  quick- 
tnng  exertions :  without  Buch  niovementa,  he 
kaew  that  deiire  mifi^ht  eink  into  unproductive 
viehee ;  that  good  tendencies  might  come  short 
if  their  aim.  This  brief,  but  comprehensive 
liinil  not  «•  though  I  had  already  attained — tre. 
qoentlj  recollected  and  acted  upon,  will  serve  to 
kaep  ap  in  the  mind,  that  we  arc  capable  of 
Dnieh  higher  things  than  we  have  yet  achieved 
^-•nd  tnat,  while  we  are  diligently  ascending 
hj  Meh  progressive  step,  we  must  still  stretch 
Swwmrd  our  view  to  the  culminating  point. 

U^  then,  even  the  most  conspicuous  converts 
nf  Siuat  Paul  required  to  be  confirmed  by  in- 
DMsant  admonition ;  if  ho  did  not  think  the 
Bost  heroic  Christians  so  established  as  to  be 
arrived  at  their  ultimate  state;  if  he  did  not 
ihiiik  the  most  advanced  so  secure  as  to  be  trust- 
id  to  go  alone,  so  complete  in  themselves  as  to 
low  eight  of  their  dependence ;  if  they  required 
to  be  exhorted  to  goon  unto  perfection  ;  to  be  re- 
fnuH  day  to  day;  to  stand  fast ;  to  quit 
fees  like  men ;  to  he  strong  in  the  Lord, 
in  the  power  of  his  might  to  stand  againtt 
l4e  mileo  of  the  Devil ;  and  having  done  all,  to 
thmi — *L«t  us  not  be  high  minded,  but  fear.* 
If  we  believe  that  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  in 
man  abundant  measures  in  the  incipient  state, 
then  on  us  in  the  more  established  position  of 
Ihe  Church;  yet  we  see  their  superiority,  in 
Lhie  reepect,  neither  lessened  the  necessity  of 
Motion  in  the  instructor,  nor  of  diligence  in  the 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Om  tko  superior  advantages  of  the  present  period, 
jmrthsaUttinment  of  Knowledge,  Religion,  and 
HmppUuMO, 

Wx  have  heard  of  a  Royal  infidel,  who  was 
iapoiiB  enough  to  declare,  that  had  the  Maker 
of  the  universe  consulted  him  at  the  Creation,  he 
Boold  heve  given  him  hints  for  the  improvement 
of  Ua  plan.  Many,  who  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
riyret  that  their  advice  was  not  askod  when  the 
vorld  was  made,  practically  intimate  that  they 
Bnold  improve  upon  the  Mchemc  of  Providence  in 
eurjing  it  on.  We  have  met  with  persons, 
vho,  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  evidences  of 
Cbriftienity,  at  least  not  quite  firm  in  the  prac- 
tieal  adoption  of  its  truths,  have  expressed  a 
wish,  that  for  the  more  complete  confirmation 
of  their  faith,  their  lot  had  been  cast  in  this,  or 
in  that  particular  age,  in  which  they  might 
have  cleared  up  their  doubts,  and  removed  their 
difficulties. 

Now,  though  it  is  not  permitted  to  indulge 
■nj  wish  contrary  to  the  appointment  of  Him 
who  fixes  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  and  or- 
dains our  whole  lot  in  life;  yet  it  should  seem 
that  we,  in  this  age  and  country,  have  the  most 
abnndant  reason,  not  only  to  be  peculiarly  grate- 
"U  that  it  has  fallen  at  this  precise  period.  Who, 
dnl  reflaeU  at  all  will  maintain,  that  any  wra 


in  the  history  of  the  world,  whether  antecedent 
or  subsequent,  to  the  institution  of  Christianity, 
could  have  afforded  clearer  lights  or  higher  aids 
than  the  present  ?  or  would  have  conduced  to 
make  us  wiser,  better,  or  happier  ?  Let  us  be 
assured,  that  if  we  do  not  sec  truth  with  suffi. 
cient  distinctness,  it  is  not  our  own  position,  nor 
that  of  the  object,  which  is  in  fault,  but  the  organ 
itself. 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  insist  on 
the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity ;  on  that 
witness  within — that  conviction  of  the  Chris- 
tian's  own  mind,  arguing  so  strongly  the  truth 
of  Revelation  from  its  correspondence  to  his  own 
wants — because  tliis  is  an  evidence  equally  ac- 
cessible to  the  believer  of  every  period.  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  offer  a  few  observations  on 
the  superior  advantages  which  we  at  present 
enjoy,  as  well  from  other  causes,  as  from  the 
fulness  of  the  external  evidence  which  has  been 
undeniably  established  upon  the  profbundcst 
knowledge  and  closest  examination  of  the  Sacied 
Records,  by  so  many  of  our  wisest  and  soundest 
divines. 

We  have,  for  our  assistance  in  religious  know- 
ledge, the  collective  wisdom  of  sacred  antiquity  ; 
and  for  our  furtherance  in  piety,  its  precepts,  its 
monitions,  its  examples.  It  is  also  the  peculiar 
honour  of  our  apostle,  that  from  his  life  and 
writings  alone,  a  new  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  has  been  re- 
cently and  completely  made  out  In  addition 
to  the  fullestgeneral  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testamcnl,  two  of  our  own  contem- 
poraries— men  of  different  rank,  habits,  educa- 
tion, and  turn  of  mind, — have  extracted  fVom  the 
writings  of  Saint  Paul  exclusively,  particular 
and  collateral  evidence  of  a  most  interesting  and 
important  nature.  We  refer,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  a  small  but  valuable  work  of  a  noble 
antlior,*  himself  a  convert  of  no  common  order, 
in  which  he  lays  down,  and  substantially  proves 
the  truth  of  his  position,  that  the  conversion  and 
apostleship  of  St.  Paul  alone,  duly  considered, 
is,  of  itself,  a  demonstration  sufficient  to  prove 
Christianity  to  he  a  Divine  Revelation.  Into 
these  circumstances,  which  it  is  probable  power- 
fully assisted  his  own  convictions,  he  has  witik 
great  diligence  examined ;  and  has  with  irre- 
sistible strength  proposed  thoni  for  the  convic- 
tion of  others. 

In  the  other  instance,  we  refer  to  that  exqui- 
site work,  the  *  Hone  Pauline,*  of  Doctor  Paley  ; 
a  work  which  exhibits  a  species  of  evidence  as 
original  as  it  is  incontrovertible.  It  is  a  corro- 
boration of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  dc- 
rived  from  the  incidental  but  close  correspond- 
ence of  nnmberless  passages  in  the  life  and 
travels  of  Saint  Paul,  related  in  the  Acts,  with 
his  own  repeated  reference,  in  his  Epistles,  to 
the  same  circumstances,  persons,  places,  and 
events ;  together  with  their  most  correct  seo- 
graphical  agreement; — the  respective  authors 
of  both  writings  uniformly  and  consistently 
though  unintentionally,  throwing  light  on  each 
other. 

This  interestin£  work,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  adds  weight  to  facts  which  were  alread  v 
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ftallT  eitaUiihed,  and  ttren^h  to  thai  *  truth* 
which  waa  before  *  barred  ap  with  riba  of  iron.' 
We  cannot  too  highly  eatimate  thia  anbaidiary 
evidence  to  the  Chriatian  revelation,  derived  aa 
it  were  casually  and  incidentally  fVom  oar  apoa- 
tk,  firom  him  to  whom  we  were  already  an- 
epeakably  indebted  for  ao  much  direct  spiritual 
and  practical  instruction.  It  is  a  species  ofevi. 
deuce  so  ingenious,  yet  so  solid,  so  clear  and  ao 
decisive,  that  the  author  must  have  carried  his 
point  in  any  court  of  judicature  before  which  the 
cause  might  have  been  brought. 

If  it  were  not  the  very  genius  of  scepticism  to 
shrink  its  *  shrivelled  essence*  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest point,  when  it  wishes  to  work  itself  an 
entrance  where  no  visible  opening  seems  previ- 
ooaly  to  have  been  left,  wc  should  think,  that, 
alter  the  able  defences  of  Revelation  which  have 
been  made  on  general  grounds,  the  addition  of 
these  partial  and  subordinate,  but  nut  less  con. 
vincing  proofs,  had  not  left  even  the  smallest 
crevice  through  which  Unbelief  could  force,  or 
even  Doubt  insinuate  its  way. 

But  to  quit  this  more  limited  channel  of  con- 
viction  for  the  broad  current  of  general  Scrip, 
ture,  let  us  examine  what  pori<^  would  have 
been  more  favourable,  not  only  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  our  belief,  but  for  our  moral,  our  intol- 
lectual  and  spiritual  improvement  Let  us  in. 
stilute  an  inquiry,  (if  a  few  cursory  and  super- 
ficial remarks  may  be  so  called,)  whether  all 
those  whoae  supposed  superior  opportunities  of 
religious  improvement  we  are  disposed  to  envy, 
really  possessed  more  advantages  than  ourselves ; 
and  wnethcr  many  among  them  were  induced, 
in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  situation  to 
make  the  best  use  of  those  which  they  actually 
did  possess. 

How  very  fbw  of  those  who  were  not  only 
countrymen,  but  contemporaries  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  believed  in  him,  or  at  least  perse- 
vered in  their  belief!  Even  of  his  immediate 
disciples,  even  of  his  select  friends,  of  the  fa. 
voured  few  who  beheld  the  beautiful  consistency 
of  his  daily  life,  who  were  more  intimately  pri. 
vileged  to  hear  the  gracious  words  which  pro- 
ceedcd  from  his  lips :  we  pass  by  the  Son  of 
Perdition  :— one  had  not  courage  so  much  as  to 
acknowledge  that  he  knew  him ;  another  doubted 
his  identity  afU}r  his  resurrection.  In  the  mo- 
ment  of  exquisite  distress,  they  all  fortwik  him. 
His  own '  familiar  friends'  abandoned  him,  *  and 
of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him.' 

Where  then  were  the  peculiar,  the  enviable 
advanteges,  of  that  situation,  placMul  in  which, 
the  fervent  Peter,  who  declared  that  though  all 
men  should  forsake  him,  yet  would  not  he ;  yet 
Peter  forgot  his  oath,  and  forfeited  his  fidelity  ! 
Can  we  affirm,  that  we  have  stronger  or  more 
tender  religious  attachmenU,  than  *  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  ?'  Yet  was  he  one  of  that 
all  who  forsook  him.  Arc  we  sure  that  it  is  a 
superiority  in  our  faith,  rather  than  in  our  cir- 
cumetanccs,  which  makes  us  to  differ  from  those 
affectionate  but  trouMcd  companions,  who,  af\er 
his  crucifixion,  sunk  into  tho  moHt  hopnlcss  des- 
pondency : — *  We  trusted  that  this  should  have 
l>ccn  He  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel.' 
Cannot  we,  on  the  contrary,  ezultingly  say.  We 
know  that  this  was  He  who  hsA  i^deemed,  nnt. 


Itrasl  ODly,  bat  every  pemtmt  halMfw,  oPimy 
people,  and  kindred,  and  nation,  to  Ibeeaiaf 
the  world.  Afier  the  troth  of  oar  Lordfs  dtvna 
mission  had  been  ratified  hj  his  reeonectkia 
fh>m  the  dead,  and  the  deaoent  of  the  Holy  Sfi. 
rit,  how  many  who  heard  the  praaehiDg,  tai 
beheld  the  miraclea  of  hia  apoetlea,  remaiatd 
hardened  in  incredulity  !  In  the  afea  isBiidi. 
atoly  saooeeding  the  promnlgation  of  the  G«. 
pel,  even  while  ite  veritiee  were  new,  and  As 
sense  of  ite  bleasinga  fVeth,  manyof  ita  prafesMi 
fi>ll  into  groas  errors ;  aonne  tainted  ita  paritf  W 
infVisiona  of  tlieir  own  ;  olhera  ineorporaled  wiik 
it  the  oormptiona  of  Paganiaoi.  Many  beeun 
heretics,  aome  beoame  apoatatea,  net  a  ftv  la. 
nounced  Chriatianlly,  and  roore  perhapa  diika. 
noored  it 

Does  not  Saint  Paul,  aAar  hia  inoeaMBt  k. 
hours,  even  after  hia  apparont  anooeaa  in  mm 
quarter  of  the  globe,  lorttiwral]/  ezdaim  to  Us 
friend,  *  Thon  knoweet  that  wU  they  which  aie 
in  Asia  he  tanked  away  fhmi  me.*  He  tfam 
proceeds  to  eoanierato  Individoala,  of  when,  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  he  onoe  entertained  bet- 
tor hopM.    While,  therefore,  we  poweai  the 
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works  of  this  great  apoetk,  and  atilT  maDy 
tinue  to  receive  so  little  benefit  fltmi  tbem,  irt 
not  any  deceive  themselvea  with  the  notfea,  tkC 
they  woald  have  derived  infidlible  aanctifieatkia 
from  his  personal  preaching ;  bnt  let  tbem  re- 
member, that  all  prooonaular  Aaia,*  whoenjof. 
ed  that  blessing,  deserted  both   him  and  tie 
Gospel.    May  not  even  the  advantage,  cenadsr. 
ed  in  tome  pointe  of  view,  be  reekoned  on  o» 
side  7    If  we  may  trust  his  own  hamUe  report    j 
of  himself,  *  his  letters,'  he  saya,  *  were  albwed     . 
to  bo  more  weighty  and  powerful  than  his  bodily 
presence.'  I 

If  so  many  were  perverted,  who  had  the  pri  < 
vilege  of  stending  tb(  nearest  to  the  fountain  of 
light,  who  even  drank  immediately  from  the 
living  spring  itself,  shall  we  look  for  a  mere  la» 
minous  exhibition  or  more  privileged  eaercise, 
or  more  sincere  *  obedience'  of  Chrittian  *ftith,* 
in  the  middle  ages,  when,  in  truth,  religion  waa 
in  a  good  measure  extinguished;  when  meChris. 
tian  world  had  sunk  into  almoet  primeval  dark- 
ness ;  *  when  Christianity,'  to  borrow  the  words 
of  Melancthon,  *  was  become  a  mere  eumpoanu 
of  philosophy  and  superstition  ;*  when  what  re- 
ligion did  survive,  waa  confined  to  a  fow,  waa 
immured  in  cloisters,  was  exhausted  in  qoibMes. 
was  wasted  in  unprofitable  aobtletiesi,  was  exhi- 
bited  with  little  speculative  deamese,  and  leea 
practical  influence  7 

Even  when  literature  and  religion  awoke  to- 
gether from  their  long  slumber,  when  Chris- 
tianity was  renovated  and  purified,  the  gloriout 
beams  of  the  Reformation  did  not  diflTuse  uni- 
versal illumination.  Even  by  better  disposed, 
but  partially  enlightened  minds,  contention  was 
too  frcfjuently  mistaken  for  piety,  and  debate 
substituted  for  devotion. 

or  how  different  a  spirit  from  these  wrangling* 
Polemics  was  Saint  Paul !  Though  he  repeat- 
edly  exhorts  his  fVionds,  especially  Timothy,  in 
instructing  hia  people,  to  watch  particularly 
*  over  their  doctrine,'  the  ^rand  foandation  oa 
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which  all  iwraohiof  mutt  be  built,  jrct  ha  ever 
wikomm  himwir  an  enemy  to  controTenMr«  to  fri. 
volaaa  diapataa,  and  idle  conlention.  He  directa 
hia  eoovarta,  not  to  waato  the  time  and  Htrength, 
whieh  ahonld  be  reterved  for  i^reMi  oeraaiona, 
fliaaf  Mirria  to  im  fr^U  hmi  tuhieriing  tht  hear- 
aav.  And,  perhape,  there  haa  acldom  been  leaa 
piety  in  the  ohurch  than  when  intricate 
Iheoretioal  pointa  in  theology  havo  been 
';  partinacionaly  diaeusaed.  This  ia  not  *  con- 
lof  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  eainta,* 
I  divartio;  the  attention  from  faith,  and  alien- 
Miw  the  hMrt  from  charity. 

w«  io  not  mean  to  cenaare  a  apirit  of  enquiry, 
■or  fa  raprcaa  eameatneaa,  in  the  aolution  of 
Mhmltiaa.  It  is  indeed  the  very  eaaenoe  of  an 
hfiriny  mind  fVeel^  to  atart  doobta,  aa  it  ia 
of  a  Innied  and  enhghtened  age  rationally  to 
tham.  On  thia  point  w«  are  qoite  of  the 
of  a  good  old  Divina,  that  *  nothing  ia 
in  aa  that  which  ia  oartnin  after  doubta.' 
conpared  even  with  the  latter  period  of  re. 
light  and  informatioD,  how  fkr  auperior 
ta  «ar  own  T  We  who  have  the  happinesa  to 
Jfiva  in  the  preaent  age,  live,  when  truth  haa  had 
Ikm  to  force  iti  way  tbroogh  all  the  obecuritiei 
»hiuh  had  been  raieed  about  it,  to  prevent  ita 
to  the  nnderatanding.  If  wo  ri|fhtly  ap. 
our  advantages,  we  shall  truly  find  that 
OMntry,  in  any  age,  was  ever  placed  in  a 
poaition  for  improvement  in  wisdom,  in 


fillj,  and  happineas.  A  black  cloud  indeed, 
iharfsd  with  sulphureous  matter,  for  a  long 
tlow  waa  aoapended  over  our  heads ;  but,  provi- 
dmtnlly  directed,  it  paased  on,  and  bursting, 
id  tenflagration  over  other  lands.  By  the 
•laet  retributive  justice,  those  very  coun> 
ia  which  the  modern  l^tans  first  assaulted 
became  the  first  scene  of  total  dcaola- 
•In  other  placea  we  have  seen  cxporimente 
new  in  their  nature,  terrible  in  their  pro. 
■Mil  and  worae  than  fruitless  in  their  resulte. 
W9  hnve  aaan  a  great  nation  endeavouring  to 
dhMV  ths  world  that  they  could  do  without  God. 
Wnhava  aeen  them  exclude  the  Maker  fVom 
hk«wa  creation !  and  to  complete  the  opposi. 
bat  ween  their  own  government  and  His 
B  they  gloried  in  dethroning,  they  used 
faapioualy  assumed  power  for  the  eztermi- 
m  the  species  which  he  bad  created,  for 
lia  dwtmetion  of  the  aouhi  whom  he  had  aont 
hb  Ban  to  redeem. 

IC  however,  in  our  own  age,  and  perhapa  our 
aam  eonntry,  Christianity  has  not  only  been 
baWy  oppoaed,  but  audaciously  villified,  it  has 
baan  only  so  much  the  more  seriously  examined, 
ao  mneh  the  more  vigorously  defended.  If  ite 
troth  haa  been  questioned  by  some,  and  denied 

Sf  athera,  it  has  been  only  the  more  carefully 
Had,  the  more  satisfactorily  cleared.  The 
chmda  in  which  sophistry  had  sought  to  en- 
velope it,  are  dispersed ;  the  charges  which 
soepticiam  had  brought  s gainst  it  are  repelled. 
Tba  facta,  arch-like,  have  been  strengthened  by 
bainy  trampled  upon.  Infidelity  has  done  its 
worst,  and  by  the  energy  of  its  efforts,  and  the 
tuUnn  of  ite  attempts,  has  shown  how  liule  it 
aoold  dob  Wit,  and  ingenuity,  and  argument 
have  oootriboted  each  ite  quote  to  confirm  the 
tntta  whieh  wit,  and  inganoity,  and  argument, 
Vox.lL 


had  underteken  to  subvert  IMnte  on  the 
wrong  side  have  elicited  superior  telento  on  tho 
right,  and  the  champions  of  tiie  Gospel  have 
beaten  ite  assailante  with  their  own  weapons. 
Phyrrhonism  has  been  beneficial,  for  by  propa. 
gating  its  doubte  it  has  caused  them  to  be  ob- 
viated. Even  Atheism  itself  has  not  been  with- 
out  ite  uses,  for  by  obtruding  ite  impieties,  it 
haa  brought  defeat  on  the  objections,  and  ab. 
horrence  on  their  abettors.  'Hius  the  enemies 
of  our  faith  have  done  service  to  our  cause,  for 
they  have  not  advanced  a  single  charge  against 
it,  which  has  not  been  followed  by  complete  re- 
ftitetion  ;  the  shaking  of  the  torch  has  caoaeti 
it  to  difibse  a  clearer  and  stronger  light 

Let  us  once  more  resume  the  comparison  of 
our  advantegea,  and  the  use  we  make  of  theoi* 
with  the  adivantages  and  the  conduct  of  theso 
ancient  servants  oif  God,  in  considering  whom* 

Sirhapa,  we  mingle  envy  with  our  admiration, 
ow  forvently  did  these  sainte  of  the  Old  Tea. 
tement  pant  for  that  full  blaia  of  light  under 
which  we  live,  and  for  which  we  are  so  littlo 
thankful ! — *  I  have  waited  for  thv  salvation,  O  ' 
Lord  V  was  the  heart-folt  apostrophe  of  a  devout 
patriarch.  The  aged  saint  who  *  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  and  rapturously  song  hia 
Nunc  Jimtffia,* — the  ancient  propheteaa,  who 
departed  not  fVom  the  temple,  who  desisted  not 
from  prayer  day  or  night ; — the  father  of  the 
Baptist,  who  *  blessed  the  Uord  God  of  Israel 
that  he  had  visited  and  redeemed  his  people  ;*"^ 
— how  small  were  their  advantagfea  compared 
with  oura.*  How  vreak  is  our  faith,  how  fireez- 
ing  our  gratitude  compared  with  theira !  t  They 
only  beheld  in  their  Saviour  a  fiseble  infont ; — 
they  had  not  heard,  aa  we  have  heard,  from  tho 
most  undeniable  authority,  the  perfoctions  of 
his  lifo,  nor  the  miracles  of  his  power,  nor  tho 
works  of  his  mercy,  nor  his  triumph  over  death* 
nor  his  ascension  into  Heaven,  nor  the  descent 
of  the  Comforter.  They  had  witneased  a  largo 
portion  of  the  globe  brought  within  the  Chris- 
tian  pale  by  the  preaching  of  that  Goepel,  the 
dawn  of  which  so  exhilirated  their  overflowing' 
hearte.  If  full  beatitude  is  promised  to  them 
who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed ;  what 
will  be  the  stete  of  those  who  virtually  have 
seen,  and  yet  have  not  believed  7 

Had  any  patriarch,  or  saint,  who  was  permit- 
ted <Mily  some  rare  and  transient  glimpees  of  the 
promised  blessing,  being  alfowed  in  prophetic 
vision  to  penetrate  through  tho  long  viste  of 
ages,  whieh  lay  in  remote  futurity  berore  him — 
had  he  been  asked  whether,  if  hia  power  con- 
curred  with  his  choice,  in  what  age  and  in  what 
nation  he  would  have  wished  his  lot  assigned 
him — is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
have  replied — in  oreat  aarrAiN,  in  the  bbqix- 

NINO  or  TUB  NLMBTKENTH  OENTUaT. 

May  we  not  venture  to  assert,  that  there  are, 
at  this  moment,  on  the  whole,  more  helps  and 
fewer  hindrances  to  the  operation  of  Christian 
piety,  than  at  any  preceding  period  7  May  we 
not  assert,  that  at  no  time  has  the  genuine  reli- 
gion  of  the  Gospel  been  more  precisely  defined, 
more  completely  stript  of  human  inventiona, 
mora  purified  flrom  pJiiloaophieal 
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/one  hand,  and  on  the  other  more  cleared  from 
4Dper8titioQ8  per?eruona,  fanatical  intemper- 
ance, and  debasing^  aaaociationa  7  That  there 
•till  exist  among  ua  philosophiita  and  fanatici, 
not  a  few,  we  are  far  from  denying ;  but  neither 
ia  the  distortion  of  faith  in  the  one  party,  nor 
its  aubrersion  in  the  other,  the  prevailing  cha^ 
factor ;  good  sense  and  right  mindedness  pre- 
dominate in  our  general  views  of  Christianity. 
If  it  be  objected  that  there  is  a  very  powerful 
aid  wanting  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith, 
which  the  age  of  the  apostles  presented — that 
of  miraculous  giHs — ^the  obvious  answer  is,  that 
if  they  have  ceased,  it  is  because  they  have  fully 
answered  the  end  for  which  they  were  conferred, 
and  is  not  the  withdrawing  of  these  eztraordi* 
nary  endowments  more  than  compensated  by 
the  fulfilment  of  so  many  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
near  approach  of  others,  yet  unaccomplished  7 
In  the  mean  time  have  we  not  the  perpetual 
attestation  of  those  living  miracles,  the  unalter- 
ed state  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  frequent 
internal  renovation  of  the  human  heart  7 

There  is  not  a  more  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  than  the  fer- 
vent and  reiterated  expressions  of  his  love  and 
admiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  what  a 
variety  of  rapturous  strains  docs  he  pour  out  the 
overflowings  of  his  ardent  soul !  *  Oh !  how  I 
]ove  thy  law !  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet — 
Oh  teach  me  thy  statutes !  Thy  words  have  I 
hid  within  my  heart — Open  thou  mine  eyes, 
that  I  may  sec  the  wondrous  things  of  thy  law  !* 
To  give  a  full  view  of  his  afTcctionatc  effusions, 
would  be  to  transcribe  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Psalms.  To  paraphrase  his  words,  would  be  to 
dilute  essential  spirit. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  while  we  admire 
this  holy  fervency,  let  us  blush  at  our  own  in- 
gratitude for  advanta(rcs  so  superior  :  let  us  la- 
ment our  own  want  of  spiritual  sensibility.   Let 
us  be  humbled  at  the  retloction,  how  very  small 
was  the  portion  of  Scripture  with  which  David 
was  acquainted !    How  comparatively  little  did 
he  know  of  thnt  divine  book,  yet  what  holy 
transport  was  kindled  by  that  little  !     He  knew 
scarcely  more  than  the  Pentateuch,  and  one  or 
two  coutemirarary  prophets.     Then  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  full  revelation  under  which  wo 
live,  and  be  grateful  for  the  meridian  splendour. 
Had   David  seen,  as  we  «ee,  the  predictions 
of  the  late  prophetical  writers,  those  of  Isaiah 
especially,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own,  fulfilled — 
had  he  seen,  as  we  have  seen  their  glorious  ac- 
oompIiRhmcrit  in  tlie  New  Testament — the  in- 
carnation and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  plenary 
Ifift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fulfilment  of  types, 
the  substantiation  of  shadows,  the  solution  of 
figures,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  wide 
propagation  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and  that 
in  far  more  tongues  than  were  heard  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost, — had  he  seen  a  Bible  in  every  cot- 
tage— a  little  seminary  of  Christian  institution 
in  every  village — had  ho  beheld  the  firm  osta- 
blishment  of  the  Christian  Church,  no  longer 
opposed,  but  supported  by  secular  powers,  aHer 
having  conquered  opposition  by  weapons  purely 
spiritual — had  he  seen  a  standing  ministry  con. 
tiaued  in  a  rogular  aucceasion  from  the  age  of 


the  apoatles  to  tlie  present  boor — bad  he  nto, 
in  addition  to  theae  dome»iie  Unsuiga,  EnaW 
emancipating  Africa  and  evangeliiing  Indii, 
commerce  spreading  her  aails  to  promola  civilii. 
ation,  and  Christianity  elevating  civilixatimsad 
sanctifying  commerce — had  the  Royal  Siiat 
witnessed  this  combination  of  merciea  in  qm 
single  country,  what  had  his  feelings  been  7 

He  who  so  passionately  ezolaimeid,  *  Oh  ho* 
amiable  are  thy  dwellings,  thou  Lord  of  IIosli. 
—my  soul  hath  a  desire  and  a  longing  to  enter 
into  the  courts  of  the  Lord — Ueswd  are  thej 
that  dwell  in  thine  house— one  day  in  thy  cooiU 
is  better  than  a  thoasand— one  thin^  have  I  de- 
sired of  the  Lord,  that  I  ma/ dwell  in  the  boose 
of  the  Lord  all  the  daje  of  mj  life,  to  behold  the 
fair  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  visit  his  temple* 
— ^this  conqueror  of  the  hestfaen,  this  denouoK 
of  false  gods,  this  chosen  monarch  of  tlie  chosea 
people,  this  fervent  lover  of  the  devotions  of  the 
Sanctuary,  this  hallowed  poet  of  Sioo,  this  noUe 
contributor  to  oar  paUic  worship,  this  man  sfler 
God's  own  heart,  was  not  permitted  to  boildae 
single  church — we  in  this  island  only,  poneei 
ten  thousand. 

But  some  may  say,  the  apostles  bad  sopw. 
natural  supports,  which  are  withheld  from  ns. 
Their  supports  were  doubtless  proportioned  lo 
the  fervency  of  their  faith,  and  to  the  extnordi. 
nary  emergencies  on  which  they  were  cailsd  to 
act  But  as  we  had  occaaion  to  remark  in  t 
former  chapter,  these  assistances  seem  to  haie 
been  reserved  for  occasions  to  which  we  are  not 
called ;  and  to  lie  dispensed  to  them  ibr  olbin 
rather  tlian  for  themselves.  We  do  not  find  thet 
they  who  could  cure  diseases,  were  exempted 
from  suffering  them ;  that  they  who  oooJd  raise 
others  from  the  dead,  escaped  a  violent  death 
themselves.  We  do  not  find  that  the  aids  afford, 
ed  them,  were  given  to  extinguish  their  natural 
feelings,  to  lighten  their  burdens,  to  rescue  them 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  a  painful  life,  from  po- 
verty or  sorrows,  from  calumny  or  di^raee. 
Though  Saint  Paul  converted  the  jailor,  he  had 
nevertheless  been  his  prisoner ;  though  he  had 
been  the  instrument  of  making  *  saints  even  in 
Ctesar*s  household,*  he  was  not  delivered  firom 
perishing  by  Cmsar's  sword. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  their  ordinary  trans- 
actions they  had  the  assistance  of  more  than  the 
ordinaryoperationsof  the  Spirit.  These,  blessed 
be  Almighty  Goodness !  are  not  limited  to 
prophets  ur  apostles,  but  promised  to  all  sincere 
believers  to  the  end  of  the  world  :  communicated 
in  a  measure  proportioned  to  their  faith,  and 
accommodated  to  their  exigencies.  The  trea- 
sures of  grace,  unlike  all  otlier  treaanres,  are 
not  to  be  exhausted  by  using ;  but  like  the  muL 
ti plication  of  loaves,  more  is  lefl  to  be  gathered 
up  aflcr  the  gi(i  is  used,  than  was  imparted  in 
the  first  instance. 


CHAP.  XXIL 

Conelution» — Curtoiy  tRquiry  inio  tsme  of  ikt 
cffHors  which  impeded  Oenerml  Impnoimtni* 

Ir  we,  in  this  lavourita  country,  and  at  this 
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"fikvoured  period,  are  not  as  inlernally  happy  at 
we  are  outwardly  proepc^ous;  if  we  do  not 
Teach  that  elcration  in  piety  ;  if  wo  do  not  cz- 
libit  that  copiittency  of  character,  which,  from 
the  advantage  of  our  poaition,  mi^ht  be  expect* 
ed ;  if  innumerable  providential  distinctione  are 
conftrred  without  beingr  proportionally  improv. 
•d ;  if  we  are  rejoicin^r  for   public  bleesingt, 
without  Ko  profiting  by  them  at  to  make  advance- 
ment in  private  virtue  and  personal  religion  ; — 
•hanld  we  not  diligently  inquire  in  what  parti- 
cnlira  our  deficiencies  chiefly  consist,  and  what 
an  the  obstructions  which  especially  impede 
our  prugreas? 
That  middle  course  which  the  luke-warm 
istian  takes,  he  takes  partly  because  it  seems 
kfry  with  it  many  present  advantages,  which 
the  genuine  Christian   loses.    This   measured 
CQodact  obtains  for  him  that  general  popularity, 
the  desire  ofjwhich  is  his  main  spring  of  action. 
He  eeoures  the  friendship  of  worldly  men,  be- 
oaoae  he  can  accommodate  his  taste  to  their 
eoaveraation,  and  bend  his  views  to  their  prac 
tioeo.    As  he  is  not  profligate,  the  pious  who 
are  naturally  candid,  judge  him  favourably,  and 
entertain  liopes  of  his  becoming  all  they  wish  ; 
■o  that  he  unites  the  creditof  their  good  opinion 
with  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  society  of 
the  others.    A  neutral  character  thus  converts 
crery  thing  to  his  own  profit,  avoids  the  suspi. 
ckm  attacbsd  to  saints,  and  the  disgrace  insepa. 
raUe  from  sinners.    To  disoblige  mo  world,  is, 
apoQ  his  principles,  a  price  almost  too  high  for 
tba  porchaae  of  heaven  itself.   Is  it  not  doubtful, 
whether  he  who  accounts  it  so  ossy  a  matter  to 
be  a  Christian,  it  a  Christian  in  reality  ?  To 
mch  an  one,  indeed,  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  plea- 
•ant  to  reckon  upon  heaven  ;  but  can  any,  with- 
oat  ftith  and  without  patience,  be  followers  of 
tham,  who,  *  through  faith  and  patience  inherit 
thopromises  ?' 

llw  truth  is,  mere  men  of  the  world  do  not 
conceive  a  very  formidable  opinion  of  tiie  real 
etil  of  sin :  they  think  slightly  of  it  because  it 
ia  ao  common ;  they  even  think  almost  favour- 
ably, at  least  they  think  charitably  of  it,  when 
they  aee  that  even  good  men  are  not  altogether 
eaampt  from  it  From  carelessness,  or  an 
erroneous  kindness,  they  entertain  a  tender 
opinion  of  what  they  perceive  to  be  a  constant 
attendant  on  human  nature:  they  plead,  in 
it!  vindication,  the  mercy  of  God,  the  weak- 
ncM  of  man,  the  power  of  temptation ;  and 
are  apt  to  construe  a  strict  judgment  on  the 
thing  into  an  uncharitable  harshness  on  the  man. 
Tor  this  forbearance  they  expect  to  be  paid  in 
kind,  to  be  paid  with  interest ;  for  their  very 
charity  is  usurious.  The  least  religious  how- 
ever, often  resent  keenly  those  crimes  which 
oSend  against  society ;  of  sins  which  affect 
their  own  interest,  they  are  the  most  forward  to 
seek  legal  redress.  But  they  do  not  feel  that 
some  of  the  worst  corruptions  are  of  a  spiritual 
nature ;  and  to  those  which  only  offend  God, 
they  never  show  themselves  tenderly  alive. 

But  if  they  were  brought  to  entertain  just  no- 
tiona  of  the  glorious  msjesty  of  God,  they  would 
•oon  ]c«rn  to  see  how  sin  dishonours  it ;  nor 
coald  an  adequate  view  of  hit  unspeakable  holi- 
fiul  of  leading  them  to  a  tJiorongh  hatred 


of  every  thing  which  is  in  direct  oppoeitioa  to 
it  If,  however,  their  own  impure  vision  pra- 
vents  them  from  perceiving  how  deeply  sin 
must  offend  the  infinite  purity  of  God,  they 
might  at  least  be  awfully  convinced  of  its  malig- 
nant nature,  by  contemplating  the  wide  and 
lasting  ravages  it  has  made  among  the  human 
race.  That  can  be  no  inconsiderable  evil,  which 
has  been  perpetuating  itself,  and  entailing  misery 
on  its  perpetrators  for  nearly  six  thousand  years. 

Many  are  too  much  disposed  to  confound  a 
confident  feeling  of  security  with  religious  peace. 
Conscience,  whose  suggestions  were  perhape 
onoe  clamorous,  may,  from  long  neglect,  have 
become  gradually  less  and  lees  audible.  The 
more  obtuse  the  Ibelings  grow,  the  lees  distnr- 
bance  they  give.  This  moral  deadness  assones 
the  name  of  tranquillity  and,  as  Galgacns  said 
of  the  Roman  conauerors,  in  his  noble  speech  on 
the  Grampian  hills,  *  when  they  have  laid  all 
waste,  they  call  the  desolation  Peace.* 

Is  there  not  a  growing  appearance,  that  many 
arc  substituting  for  the  integrity  of  Christian 
doctrine,  as  taught  in  the  Gospel,  a  religion  com- 
pounded chiefly  of  the  purer  elements  of  Deism, 
amalgamated  with  some  of  the  more  popular  at- 
tributes of  Christianity  I  If  the  apostle,  af\er  all 
his  high  attainments,  *  was  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.* 
shall  a  deteriorated,  or,  as  it  is  pleased  to  call 
itself,  a  liberal  Christianity,  lead  its  votaries  to 
be  satisfied  with  knowing  everv  thing  except 
him ;  that  is,  to  be  satisfied  without  Knowing 
him  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  once  to  believe  in 
him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  be  ruled  by  him  as  a 
king;  at  once  to  obey  him  as  a  teacher,  and 
trust  in  him  as  a  Saviour  7 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember,  that  we 
may  be  correct  in  our  creed  without  possessing 
a  living  faith.  We  may  be  right  in  our  opinions, 
without  any  cordial  concurrence  of  the  heart,  or 
any  obedient  subjugation  of  the  will.  We  may 
be  regular  in  the  fbrms  of  devotion,  and  irre- 
gular  in  our  passions.  We  may  be  temperate 
in  what  regards  the  animal  appetites,  and  in- 
temperate  in  the  indulgence  of  evil  tempers. 
We  may  be  proud  of  our  own  orthodoxy,  while 
we  ridicule  a  serious  spirit  in  another  professor 
of  the  same  opinions.  We  may  maintain  a 
customary  habit  of  prayer,  whift  we  are  desti- 
tute of  that  spirit,  without  which  prayer  is  un- 
available. May  not  some  pray  without  invokmg 
the  mediation  of  the  great  Intercessor  7  May  he 
not  say  to  some  now,  as  he  said  to  his  disciples. 
Hitherto  ye  have  atked  nothing  in  my  name  f 
Wo  do  not  mean  so  invokiq^  him,  as  to  round 
the  closing  period  with  his  name,  but  so  regard, 
ing  him,  as  to  make  him  the  general  medium  of 
our  intercourse  with  heaven. 

And  is  it  not  an  increasing  evil,  that  there 
seems  to  prevail  among  some,  a  habit,  so  to  speak, 
of  generalizing  religion,  of  melting  down  the 
peculiar  principles  of  Christianity,  till  its  grand 
truths  are  blended  in  the  fusion,  and  come  out 
of  the  crucible  without  any  distinctive  charac- 
ter 7  A  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  religicm  is, 
with  many,  grown  not  only  into  disuse,  but  dis- 
credit But  unless  a  man  can  seriously  aa^ 
that  his  natural  powers  are  ftilly  effectual  for 
his  practical  duties ;  that  he  is  uniformly  able 
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of  hitntolf  to  pursuo  Iha  right  which  be  ap. 
proTM,  and  to  avoid  the  wrong  which  he  ood- 
damna,  and  to  Burmoimt  the  evil  which  he  la- 
maota,  and  to  reaiat  the  tornptationa  which  he 
ftela,  it  ahouhi  aeera  tJiat  he  ought  in  reaeon  to 
be  deeply  thankful  for  that  divine  aid  which  the 
Goapel  promises,  and  on  which  Saint  Paul  des- 
oanta  with  such  perpetual  emphasis;  that  he 
ought  gladly  to  implore  its  communication  by 
the  means  preacribed  by  this  great  apostle. 

If  a  man  does  not  set  up  on  his  own  strength  ; 
if  he  cannot  live  upon  hia  own  resources,  if  he 
finds  that  his  good  intentions  are  oflen  frustrat- 
ed,  his  firmest  pnrpoaea  forgotten,  his  best  reso- 
lutions broken ;  if  be  feels  tlmt  ho  cannot  change 
hia  own  heart;  if  he  believes  that  there  is  a  real 
spiritual  aasiatance  offered,  and  that  the  ccra- 
mnnioation  of  this  aid  ia  promised  to  fervent 
prayer ;  it  ahould  seem  to  follow,  as  a  neccasary 
oonaequenco,  that  this  interior  sentiment  would 
lower  his  opinion  of  himself,  change  his  notions 
of  the  Divine  character,  diminish  his  feeling  of 
aalf-dependenoe,  loosen  bis  atUchment  to  sense, 
make  him  more  indifferent  to  human  opinion, 
and  more  aolicitous  for  the  favour  of  God.  This 
humbling,  yet  elevating  intercourse  with  heaven, 
would  seem  to  convince  him  feelingly,  that  of 
himself  he  can  do  nothing ;  that  human  estima- 
tion can  confer  no  intrinsic  value,  because  it  can- 
not make  ua  what  wc  are  not ;  and  tliat  wo  are^ 
in  reality,  only  what  we  are  in  the  eight  of 
God. 

There  is  another  cause  which  hurte  tlio  in- 
tareste  of  religion.  Injurious  names  are  reci. 
procally  given  to  the  most  imperious  duties; 
parties  toke  different  sides,  and  mateh  them 
each  against  the  other  as  if  they  were  opposite 
interests.  But  no  power  of  wortU  can  alter  the 
nature  ofthinffi.  Good  works  are  not  Popery ; 
nor  is  faith  Methodism.  Yet,  ia  not  a  spiritual 
litigation  vigorously  carried  on  between  two 
principles,  both  of  which  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  Gospel,  and  bound  up  therein  in  the  most 
intimate  and  indissoluble  union  7  Let  us  not 
reject  a  truth  because  it  is  misrepresented  by 
tfaiose  who  do  not  understand  it  We  know  that 
a  learned  bishop  waa  condemned  by  an  ignorant 
pope,  for  propagating  no  worse  a  heresy  than 
that  there  were  Antipodes. 

Many,  agairr,  desire  to  be  religidus,  but  suiTer 
the  desire  to  die  away  without  any  effort  to  sub- 
stantiate it ;  without  any  cordial  adoption  of  the 
means  which  might  produce  the  effect  Yet, 
with  this  inoperative  desire,  the  languid  Chris- 
tian  quieto  conscience,  and  is  satisfied  with  re- 
ferring to  this  unproductive  wish  as  an  evidence 
of  his  sincerity.  Tne  effect  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  deceitful  anodyne,  which  lulls  pain  without 
removing  its  cause.  There  are  those  who  may 
be  aaid  to  swallow  religion  as  something  which 
they  are  told  it  iti  their  duty  to  take^  in  order  to 
do  them  (food.  They  therefore  receive  it  in  the 
lump,  and  then  dismiss  it  from  their  thoughts 
as  a  ihin«T  done.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  suc- 
cess is  proportioned  to  the  meaHure.  But  would 
the  apostle  have  so  strenuously  insiRted  ou  the 
necessity  of  being,  *r«n^ie«<//rom  day  to  day,'' 
if  there  ware  any  definite  day  in  which  it  could 
bo  affirmed  that  the  work  had  been  accomplish- 
ed 7  and  can  ^nj  thing  short  of  auch  acoompliali*  | 


ment,  justify  us  in  deaiating  to  preas  ibrwu^ 
after  it  ? 

If,  then,  we  wonld  embraoa  Chriatianity  as  a 
life-giving  principle,  we  must  examine  it  analy. 
tically ;  we  muat  resolve  it  into  the  several  partf 
of  which  it  ia  compounded,  inatead  of  consider, 
ing  it  as  a  nostrum  the  effect  of  which  is  to  be 
produced  by  our  ignorance  of  the  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  To  subscribe  articles  of 
faitli,  without  knowing  what  conseqaencea  thej 
involve — to  be  satiaficd  with  having  them  pro. 
pounded,  without  entering  into  the  apirit  of  oar 
obligation  to  obey  them— -to  acknowledge  their 
truth,  without  examining  our  own  interest  ia 
them,  is  not  only  to  be  an  imperfect,  but  an  irrt. 
tional  Christian. 

While  the  political  and  moral  improvemoot 
of  the  world  around  us  aeema,  in  many  respects, 
to  be  constonUneousIy  advancing,  let  not  lu,  of 
this  highly  distinguished  land,  frustrate  the 
grand  objecte  which  we  have  been' the  honour* 
cd  instrumente  of  eatabliabing.  Britain  praseoU 
a  spectacle,  on  which,  if  the  world  gazea  with 
an  admiring,  it  will  gaze  also  with  a  scmli. 
nixing  ej^e.  Those  whom  we  have  aerved  and 
saved,  will  jealously  inquire— for  the  obliged  are 
not  the  least  prying — Whether  we  live  up  to  the 
high  tone  we  assume  7 — Whether  wo  obey  the 
Giospel  we  extol? — Whether  wo  are  religiow 
in  person,  or  by  proxy  ? — Whether  all  who  dis- 
perse the  Scriptures,  read  them  ? —  May  not  the 
critical  observer  be  inclined  to  parody  the  iotar- 
rogatories  of  our  apostle  to  the  cenaoriooa  Jewa* 
Thou  that  sayest  another  should  not  awaar,  art 
thou  guilty  of  profane  levity  7  Thoa  that  aayest 
a  man  should  Keep  the  sixth  and  aevanth  com- 
mandments, dost  thou  shrink  from  doelliDg  and 
libertinism  7  Thou,  who  boldest  out  a  fair  ex- 
ample  in  attending  the  solemnitiea  of  the  Sunday 
morning*s  worship,  dost  thou  attend  likewise 
the  unhallowed  festivities  of  the  evening  ?  Thoa 
that  art  valiant  in  the  field,  art  thou  also  *■  valiant 
fur  the  truth  V  Thou  who,  profesaing  *  pure  re- 
ligion and  undefiled,*  visitest  the  fatherless  and 
widow  witJi  thy  purse,  dost  thoa  keep  thyself 
*  unspotted  from  the  world  7*  Let  it  be  obaarred, 
that  these  are  hypothetical  queationa,  not  rash 
accusations. 

The  public  munificence  and  private  bounties 
of  this  age  and  country  have  outgone  all  example. 
An  almost  boundless  benevolenoe  has  annihila- 
ted all  distinction  of  religion  and  of  party,  of 
country  and  ofcolour.  No  difference  of  opinion, 
no  contrariety  of  feeling,  baa  checked  its  as- 
tonishing operation,  has  chilled  its  ardent  flame. 
No  object  is  too  vast  for  its  grasp,  none  is  too 
minute  for  ite  attention.  The  moral  energies 
of  the  country  have  kept  pace  with  the  militery 
and  political.  Charity,  too,  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  religion ;  and  we  may  hope,  it 
is  to  the  growth  of  the  latter  principle^  that  we 
arc  to  ascribe  the  former  practical  effect. 

It  remains  with  us  to  give  substantial  proof, 
tliat  the  right  practice  has  flowed  from  the  true 
principle.  Let  us  never  give  occasion  to  the 
members  of  another  church  to  infer,  that  even 
Protestanto  are  not  practically  averse  from  the 
purchase  of  induigenciei.    Let  ua  not  gif  a  them 
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"tlie  ilkhCMt  ctiise  for  imputing  to  any  of  our 
aeU  oTbenefioeooe  a  spirit  of  commutation.  Let 
theiQ  not  aee,  that  aobriety,  purity,  and  aclf. 
coDtrol,  are  coniidered  bj  many  of  us  as  minor 
statutes  in  the  Christian  code.  Let  it  not  be  said, 
that  pernonal  holiness  is  laid  asleep  by  the  sooth. 
ing  blandishments  of  liberal  profession  ;  by  the 
misapplied  tenderness  of  candid  construction  ; 
by  a  toleration  which  justifies  the  doing  much 
which  is  not  right  in  ourselves,  because  we  make 
largt  allowances  for  whatever  is  wrong  in  others. 
To  judge  charitably,  is  a  Christian  precept ;  but 
religion  no  more  permits  us  to  judge  falsely, 
than  to  act  censurably.  To  the  affluent  it  is 
eheaper,  and  to  the  inconsiderate  it  is  easier,  to 
nlieve  others,  than  to  deny  ourselves.  Let  them 
remember,  however,  that  though  to  give  liberally 
is  nobly  right ;  yet  to  act  consistently  is  indiS' 
^usably  requisite,  if  we  would  make  that  which 
2t  in  itself  right  acceptable  to  God;  and  let  even 
the  moat  benevolent  never  fail  to  reflect,  that 
nothing  can  swell  the  tide  of  charity  to  its  full 
flow,  Irat  •elf.denial. 

If  some  among  ns  were  to  make  their  public 
honntiea  the  measure  of  their  domestic  conduct, 
it  woold  bo  sotting  up  for  themselves  a  high 
|iractieal  standard  :  yet  it  might  be  fair  to  make 
It  aOi  Such  libers  1  persons  might  do  well  to 
eoosider  how  far,  in  every  subscription  they  pay, 
they  do  not  give  a  sort  of  public  pledge  of  their 
general  practice ;  and  how  far,  in  order  to  be 
noont,  they  are  not  bound  to  redeem  the  depo- 
ait  by  their  general  correctness.  Is  it  not  a 
HMdM  of  deceit  to  appear  better  than  we  are  7 
Ami  do  we  not  virtually  practice  this  deceit  when 
ov  nlf-government  is  obviously  not  of  a  piece 
with  our  liberality  7 

I>D  we  then  undervalue  charity  7  God  forbid. 
CliaritT  is  a  grace  so  peculiarly  Christian,  that 
H  ia  said  to  have  been  practiwd  in  those  coon- 
triee  only  where  Revelation  has  been  enjoyed 
either  by  possession  or  tradition.  Of  the  Iiisto. 
rians  of'^ancient  times,  who  have  transmitted  to 
yarn  the  fame  of  their  military  skill,  their  political 
flory,  their  literary  talents,  their  public  spirit, 
or  domestic  virtues,  none  have  made  any  men- 
tion of  their  charitable  institutions ;  none  have 
made  any  mention  of  a  great  nation  receiving 
iBlo  its  boeom,  in  the  moment  of  imminent  dan> 
gcr,  of  foreign  war,  and  pressing  domestic  dis- 
tresB,  myriads  of  exiles  from  the  enemy's  coun- 
try ;  of  tlieir  receiving  and  supporting  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  priesthoiDd  of  a  religion  so 
hostile  to  their  own,  as  scarcely  to  allow  them  to 
believe  that  there  was  salvatioa  for  their  bene. 
ftetore. 

Benevolence  is  the  most  lovely  associate  of 
the  other  Christian  virtues.  We  mistake  only 
when  we  adopt  her  as  their  substitute.  Excel- 
lence in  this  grand  article  is  so  far  from  pro- 
curing a  dispensation  from  the  other  graces  of 
piety,  that  she  only  raises  the  demand  for  their 
JuAier  exercise.  In  the  Christian  race,  however, 
the  fleeter  virtue  must  not  slacken  her  speed, 
leet  her  competitors  should  be  distanced.  No ; 
t^M  lagging  attributes  must  quicken  theirs. 

We  trust  thst  we  have  not,  in  any  part  of  this 
little  work,  attempted  to  degrade  human  reason. 
Is  it  degrading  any  quality  or  faculty,  to  assijpi 
to  it  ill  proper  place,  to  ascribe  to  it  its  precise 


value  7  Reason  and  reli^on  accord  as  oom« 
pletcly  in  practice  as  in  prmciple ;  and  is  it  not 
a  subject  of  gratitude  to  God,  that  as  there  ia 
nothing  in  Christian  belief,  so  there  is  nothing 
in  Christian  practice,  but  what  is  consonant  to 
views  purely  rational.  Every  disorder,  irregu- 
larity, and  excess,  which  religion  prohibits,  is 
as  contrary  to  our  comfort,  health,  and  happi- 
ness  liere,  as  it  is  fatal  to  our  eternal  interests ; 
and  should  be  equally  avoided  on  the  ground  of 
natural  and  spiritual  judgment  Nay,  if  Chris- 
tians  are  accused  by  the  infidel  of  selfish  mo- 
tives, in  obeying  God  for  their  own  interest ;  is 
there  not  more  absurdity  in  disobeying  Him, 
when,  b^  so  doing,  we  forfeit  tvery  thing  which 
a  woll-directed  self-love  would  show  to  be  our 
highest  advantage,  and  which  common  sense, 
human  prudence,  worldly  wisdom,  would  teach 
us  to  pursue. 

Saint  Paul  combats  all  those  partislities  of 
judgment  which  arise  from  the  understanding 
submitting  itself  to  the  will,  from  conviction 
yielding  to  inclination.  As  it  was  the  truth  of 
the  principle,  the  rectitude  of  the  act,  which  de- 
tcrmined  his  judgment,  so  we  read  him  to  little 
purpoee,  if  the  aame  qualities  do  not  also  deter 
mine  ours.  But  men  submit  to  unexamined 
predilections ;  they  do  not  allow  themselves  tn 
be  ooovinoed  of  any  thing  with  which  they  are 
not  first  pleased.  Practical  errors  are  rarely 
adopted  from  conviction,  but  almost  always  from 
inclination. 

Our  apostle  frequently  includes  'lovers  of 
their  ownselves*  in  his  catalogue  of  grievous 
offenders.  He  considers  selfishness  as  a  state  of 
mind  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  No  other 
religion,  indeed,  had  ever  shown  that  it  was  sin- 
ful ;  no  other  had  ever  taught  its  followers  to  re- 
sist it ;  no  other  had  furnished  arms  against  it, 
had  enabled  its  disciples  to  conquer  it  Yet, 
may  wo  not  venture  to  assert,  that  among  the 
prominent  faults  of  this  our  age,  is  a  growing 
selfishness.  We  mean  not  that  sullen  selfish- 
ness which  used  to  display  itself  in  penurious 
habits,  in  shabby  parsimony,  and  a  sordid  fru- 
gality, which  received  part  of  its  punishment  in 
the  self-inflicted  severities  of  its  votary,  and  part 
in  the  discredit  and  contempt  which  attended 
it  But  we  mean,  that  luxurious  selfishness 
which  hss  iu  own  grstification  in  the  vanity  it 
indulges ;  and  its  own  reward  in  tlie  envy  it 
secretly  awakens,  in  the  admiration  it  openly 
excites. 

The  tide  of  an  increasing  dissipation,  gorge- 
ous, coptly,  and  voluptuous  beyond  all  precedent, 
has  swept  away  the  mounds  and  ramparts  within 
which  prudence  in  expense,  and  sobriety  in  man- 
ners, hsd  heretofore  confined  it.  Strange  !  that 
fashion  and  custom,  and  the  example  of  others, 
are  brought  forward  as  a  vindication  by  beings, 
who  know  they  must  be  themselves  individually 
responsible  for  the  errors  and  the  sins  into  which 
they  are  plunged  by  imitation,  as  well  as  .by  ori 
ginal  evil.  Numhen  are  pleaded  as  a  valid  apo- 
logy for  being  carried  headlong  down  the  tor- 
rent  But  have  we  ever  heard  that  the  plague 
was  thought  a  slighter  distemper  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  numbers  infected  ?  On  the  contrary., 
is  not  the  extent  of  the  ravage  its  most  alarming 
symptom  T  and  is  not  the  weekl?  diminution  ir 
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the  numbers  publicly  registered  as  the  only  aig. 
nal  of  returning  health  7 

God  ha8  blesaed  the  late  nn paralleled  exer- 
tions of  this  country  with  a  proportionate  sue 
eess.  Honour  and  glory  crown  our  land.  But 
honour  and  glo****  are  not  primary  stars ;  they 
borrow  their  lustre  from  that  immortal  principle 
which  in  the  fountain  of  all  moral  illumination. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  to  be  prosperous  with- 
out piety,  or  joyful  witliout  ^^ratitude,  or  thankful 
without  repentance,  or  penitent  witliout  amend, 
ment,  is  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  Him  from  whom 
all  prosperity  is  derived.  We  are  told  in  the 
oracles  of  GoJ,  that  the  corruptions  of  an  irreli- 
giouB  nation  converted  blessings  into  sins,  when 
*  pride  and  abundance  of  idleness*  were  the  un- 
grateful returns  fur  *  fulness  of  broad.* 

Though  we  no  longer  perceive  that  open  ali- 
enation from  God,  so  apparent  in  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  French  Revolution,  yet  do  we  per- 
ceive that  return  to  Him  which  the  restoration 
of  our  prosperity  demands  7  Has  the  design  of 
the  Almighty,  in  visiting  us  with  the  calamities 
of  a  protracted  war  been  answered  by  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  sins  for  which  it  was  sent  7  Has 
his  goodness,  in  putting  a  happy  period  to  these 
calamities,  been  practically  acknowledged  ?  ac- 
knowledged, not  merely  by  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  a  wisely  appointed  day,  but  by  a  visible 
refhrmation  of  our  habits  and  manners? 

We  are  now  most  imperatively  called  upon  to 
give  unequivocal  proof,  that  our  devotion,  in  the 
late  twenty  years  succession  of  national  fasts, 
had  some  moaning  in  it,  beyond  the  bare  com> 
plianco  with  authority,  beyond  the  meie  impulse 
of  terror.  Let  it  not  be  inferred,  from  any  ap- 
parent slackness  of  principle,  that  ours  was  the 
prayer  of  nature  for  relief,  more  than  of  grace 
for  pardon  ;  the  cry  for  escape  from  danger,  ra- 
ther than  for  deliverance  from  siin. 

As  God  lias  abundantly  granted  us  all  the 
temporal  bloRKings  for  which  we  then  solicited, 
let  us  give  full  proof  that  our  petitions  were  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  political ;  as  He,  in  pity,  has 
withdrawn  the  anger  of  his  chastisements,  let 
us,  in  gratitude,  take  away  the  provocation,  of 
our  otfences.  He  has  long  tried  us  with  correc- 
tion, he  is  now  trying  us  with  mercies.  If,  ns 
we  are  told,  when  his  judgments  are  abroad  in 
the  earth,  we  should  learn  righteousness,  what 
should  wc  not  learn,  what  should  we  not  prac- 
tice, when  blessings  are  accumulated  upon  us — 
blessing;:,  more  multiplied  in  their  number,  more 
ample  in  their  extent,  more  valuable  in  their  na- 
ture, more  fraught  with  present  advantages, 
more  calculated  for  our  eternal  good,  than  ever 
were  exfierienced  by  our  ancestors  in  any  period 
of  our  history  7 

Let  us  not  triumphantly  compare  ourselves 
with  worse  nations,  unless  we  know  what  use 
they  would  have  made  of  mercies  which  we  have 
neglected  ;  let  us  not  glory  in  our  superiority  to 
countries  who  have  had  to  plead  a  bad  govern- 
ment, and  a  worse  religion.  To  be  better  than 
those  who  are  bad,  is  a  low  superiority  now,  and 
will  not  he  admitted  as  a  reason  for  our  acquit- 
tal hereafter.  Corrupt  Tvre,  profligate  Zidon, 
whose  extinction  the  prophet  Ezekiel  had  pre- 
dieted  in  the  most  portentous  menaces,  were 
proxjounccd  by  Infinite  Compassiian  to  be  Cat  \»«i 


criminal  than  the  iiutructed  people  to  whcm  toe 
pathetic  admonition  was  addressed.  If  blind, 
ness  and  ignorance  might  be  offered  as  a  plet 
for  those  heathen  cities,  what  shookl  extmoalt 
the  guilt  of  the  enlightened  rcgioos  of  Galilee. 

It  was  on  the  most  solemn  of  all  oceasioii 
that  of  a  description  of  the  ^neral  resurrection, 
that  St  Paul  breaks  in  on  his  own  awful  dii. 
cussion,  to  suggest  the  *  corruption  of  mannen* 
inseparable  from  *  evil  communications.*  Don 
it  not  give  an  alarming  idea  of  his  serious  view 
of  the  subject,  that  he  should  so  intimately  con- 
nect it  with  the  immmediate  concerns  of  the 
eternal  world  7  Can  we  safely  separate  a  caine 
and  a  consequence  which  he  has  so  indissoloUj 
joined  7 

As  the  joy  felt  by  the  patriarchal  family  in 
the  ark,  when  the  bird  of  peace,  with  its  symbol 
in  her  mouth,  returned  to  this  little  remnant  of 
an  annihilated  world ;  such,  in  its  kind  was  the 
joy  experienced  when  the  voice  of  the  cliarmer 
was  recently  heard  on  our  shores,  and  through- 
out an  almost  desolated  q uarter  of  the  glolic.  But 
let  not  our  own  country  forget  tliat  this  pern, 
so  fervently  desired,  and  so  graciously  accorded, 
may,  by  our  neglecting  to  improve  the  blessicg, 
become  more  fatally  and  irretrievably  injoriou*, 
than  that  state  of  hostility  which  we  have  so 
long  and  so  justly  deplored.  Let  us  not  fotftU 
that  shutting  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  bjr 
opening  those  of  Paris,  may  only  have  changed 
the  nature,  while  it  has  deteriorated  the  chane- 
ter,  of  the  warfare. 

What  incantation  is  there  in  the  naoM  of 
Peace,  that  could,  as  by  the  touch  of  a  magi- 
cian*s  wand,  produce,  at  once,  a  total  revolution 
in  the  character  of  a  people,  and  in  our  opinion 
of  them  7  What  charm  is  there  in  a  ssaad  that 
could  so  transform  a  great  nation,  abandoned 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  boundless  vice,  and 
avowed  infidelity,  as  to  render  familiar  inter- 
course  with  them  profitable,  or  their  society  even 
safe  ;  which  could  instantaneouiily  convert  this 
scono  of  alarm,  into  a  scene  of  irresistible  at- 
traction ;  could  cause,  at  once,  this  land  of  ter- 
ror to  be  desired  as  impatiently,  and  sought  as 
impetuously,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise 7 

Will  the  borrowed  glory,  or  rather  the  stolen 
renown,  arising  from  pilfered  pictures,  or  plun 
dercd  statues ;  will  the  splendour  of  public  builds 
ings,  buildings  cemented  with  the  blood  of  mil- 
lions  ;  will  all  the  works  of  art,  however  exqui- 
site,  atone  for  the  degradation  of  the  human,  and 
it  may  bo  almost  said  the  extinction  of  the  Chris 
tian  character  ?  Will  marbles,  and  paintings, 
and  edifices,  expiate  the  utter  contempt  of  mo- 
rality, and  all  the  other  still  lingering  eflectsof 
the  legal  abolition  of  Christianity  and  the  public 
disavowal  of  God  7  Will  the  flower  of  England, 
the  promising  sons  and  blooming  daughters  of 
our  nobles  and  our  gentry  reap  a  measure  of 
improvement  from  these  exhibitions  of  genius, 
which  may  be  likely  to  compensate  fnr  the  per- 
nicious associations  with  which  they  may  be  ac- 
companied 7 

Have  we  forgotten,  that  tlie  mother  of  the  fine 
arts,  licentious  Greece,  injured  Rome  in  her  vi- 
tal interests,  her  character,  her  hflDour,  and  her 
^^Tvivcx^les^iiv^sra  irtetrievably,  than  all  her  losses 
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daring  her  military  oonflict  with  them  had  dono  7 
thmt  tbiB  great  people,  the  England  of  antiquity, 
never  loat  ai^ht  of  her  grandeur,  never  sacrificed 
her  superiority,  but  when  she  stooped  to  imitate 
the  vices,  to  adopt  the  manners,  and  to  import 
the  philosophy  of  the  vanquished  enemy  ;  and, 
in  abort,  that  Greece  amply  revenged  herself  on 
her  eonqueror  by  a  contact,  which  communicated 
tn  inextinguishable  moral  contagion. 

To  revert  to  a  remoter,  and  a  higher  source ; 
did  not  tho  chosen  people  of  (kH  suffer  more 
Oflsentially  in  their  most  important  interests,  by 
their  familiar  communications,  after  their  con- 

Sett,  with  the  polluted  Canoanitep,  than  in  their 
ig  and  perilous  warfare  with  them  7 

Cet  not  these  necessary  inquiries  be  construed 
into  the  language  of  vulgar  prejudice,  into  tlic 
onchristian  wish  to  perpetuate  an  unjustifiable 
aversion  to  a  nation,  because  they  have  been  our 
political  enemies.  We  feel  no  desire,  like  the 
burthagenian  father,  to  entail  our  own  hatred 
en  oor  (Spring,  to  make  our  posterity  vow  in- 
terminable hostility  to  a  people,  because  their 
predeceaaura  have  suffered  by  them.  We  have 
an  wish  to  peraist  in  personal  alienation  from 
UI7  eoantry,  especially  from  one  which  Divine 
PSrovidence  has  made  our  nearest  neighbour. — 
God  forbid ! 

But  may  we  not  venture,  with  all  diffidence, 
to  ask,  should  there  not  bo  a  little  space  allowed 
them,  afler  their  deep  pollution,  to  perform  that 
quermntine,  which  even  our  ships  are  obliged  to 
undnfOi  before  we  receive  them  on  our  own 
shores  T  M av  we  not  further  ask,  in  the*  present 
insCues,  if  by  plunging  into  the  infection  on 
theirs,  we  do  not  fearfully  aggravate  the  peril 
of  the  pestilence  7 

In  these  observations  we  are  conscious  of 
wandering  into  illimitable  topics — topics  which 
may  appear  irrelevant  to  our  general  object. 
It  is  fit  wo  should  resume  that  object,  and  draw 
to  a  close. 

Let  us  obflcrv6,  for  our  own  imitation,  that 
what  Saint  Paul  might  be  called  to  do,  or  to 
saSer,  in  the  intermediate  stages  to  his  final 
rest,  he  knew  not, nor  was  he  solicitous  to  know. 
Of  one  thing  he  was  assured,  that  a  day  was 
coming,  when,  whatever  now  ap^icared  myste- 
rious, would  be  made  clear. — While  others  only 
knew  iliiR  of  whom  they  had  heard,  he  knew 
Him  in  whom  he  believed.  He  desired  no  other 
ground  of  confidence.  All  those  superior  con- 
oems,  on  which  his  heart  was  sot,  lay  beyond 
the  grave ;  lay  in  the  hands  of  Him  to  whom  he 
bad  trusted  all  which  he  accounted  valuable. 
The  soul  which  he  had  committed  to  his  Sa- 
viour, he  knew  that  this  Saviour  *  was  able  to 
preserve  against  that  day.*  Swallowed  up  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  thought,  ho  disregards  the 
oommon  forms  of  speech,  and  leaves  it  to  his 
fnend  to  supply  what  was  rather  understood 
than  expressed — what  day  he  meant. 

If  it  is  astonishing  that  any  should  disbelieve 
a  religion,  which  has  such  unparalleled  attesta- 
tions to  ita  truth,  as  the  religion  which  Saint 
Paul  preached,  is  it  not  far  more  astonishing 
that,  professing  not  to  have  any  doubt  of  ita 
truth,  any  should  continue  to  live  as  if  they  be- 
lieved it  to  be  false ;  that  any  should  live  with- 
out habitual  reference  to  that  iay^  to  which  his 


writings  so  repeatedly  point,  without  labouring 
aflcr  a  practical  conviction  of  that  paramount 
doctrine  on  which  he  so  unweariedly  descanta, 
the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  7 

This  doctrine  our  apostle  has,  beyond  all  other 
writers,  irrefragably  proved  to  be  the  only  argu- 
ment of  real  efficacy  against  our  own  fear  of 
death.  All  the  reasonings  of  philosophy,  all  the 
motives  drawn  from  natural  religion,  all  the 
self-complacent  retrospection  of  our  own  virtues, 
afford  no  substantial  support  against  it.  This 
great  doctrine,  as  the  apostle  also  repeatedly 
proves,  supplies  the  only  principles  which  can 
set  us  above  the  sorrows  of  life.  More  morality 
often  raises  us  above  the  grosser  corruptions  of 
sense,  but  it  does  not  raise  us  above  the  entan- 
glementa  of  the  world  ;  it  docs  not  lift  us  above 
perplexing  fears  and  anxious  solicitudes  ;  it  does 
not  raise  us  above  the  agitations  of  dosire  ;  it 
does  not  rescue  us  from  the  doubta  and  harass., 
ings  of  an  unsettled  mind ;  it  does  not  deliver 
us  from  the  pangs  of  an  awakened  conscience. 
A  mere  moral  taste  may  sustain  character  and 
support  credit,  but  it  docs  not  produce  present 
holiness,  nor  peace,  nor  a  hope  full  of  immortal- 
ity. It  neither  communicates  strength  to  obey, 
nor  power  to  resist,  nor  a  heart  to  love,  nor  a 
will  to  serve. 

Let  us  then  study  with  holy  Paul,  that  Gos- 
pel wherein  tlic  true  secret  of  happiness,  as  well 
as  the  great  mystery  of  godlinenis,  is  revealed. 
Our  Divine  Teacher  does  not  say  read^  but 
search  the  Scriptures.  Ita  doctrines  are  of  ever* 
lasting  interest.  All  the  great  objecta  of  history 
lose  their  value,  as  through  the  lapse  of  time 
they  recede  farther  from  us ;  but  tliose  of  the 
book  of  God  are  commensurate  with  the  immor- 
tality of  our  nature.  All  existing  cirdbmstances, 
as  they  relate  to  this  world  merely,  lose  their 
importance  as  they  lose  their  novelty  ;  they  even 
melt  in  air  as  they  pass  before  us. 

While  we  are  discussing  eventa  they  cease  to 
be ;  while  wo  are  criticising  customs  they  be- 
come obsolete ;  while  wo  arc  adopting  fashions 
they  vanish ;  while  wc  are  condcmnmg  or  de- 
fending parties,  they  change  sides.  While  wc 
are  contemplating  feuds,  opposing  fkctions,  or 
deploring  revolutions,  they  ore  extinct  Of 
created  things,  mutability  is  their  character  &t 
the  best,  brevity  their  duration  at  the  longest 
But  *  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.* 
All  that  the  heart  craves,  tliat  word  supplies. 
7)lt«  state  of  things  is  all  instability  ;  the  Gos. 
pel  (wints  *  to  a  city  which  hath  foundations.* 
Here  we  havo,  beyond  any  other  age  or  people, 
seen  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  transferred,  de- 
populated, destroyed  :  there  we  are  promised  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved. 

With  Holy  Paul  then  let  us  take  the  Bible 
for  the  subject  of  our  meditation,  for  the  ground 
of  our  prayer,  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  the  an- 
chor of  our  hope,  the  standard  of  our  faith.  Let 
us  seriously  examine  whether  this  faith  is  built 
on  the  same  eternal  basis  with  that  of  the  opos- 
tie,  whose  character  we  have  been  con  torn  plat- 
ing,  whetlier  we  are  endeavouring  to  erect  upon 
it  a  superstructure  of  practical  goodness  worthy 
of  the  broad  and  suie  fanndation  7 

Let  us  close  oor  frequent  reference  to  Saint 
Paul  as  a  pattern  for  general  imitation,  by  re- 
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peating  ono  queition  illuatratiTe  of  thoM  oppo- 
site quBlities  which  ought  to  meet  in  ererv 
Christian.  If  the  moat  laaloue  advocate  of  jpt- 
ritval  injluencet  were  to  select,  from  all  the 
writers  of  sacred  antiquity,  the  most  distinguish, 
ed  champion  of  his  great  cause,  on  whom  would 
lie  fix  his  choice  ?  And  if  the  most  strenuous 
asserter  of  the  duty  of  personal  activity  in  mO' 
ral  virtue  were  to  choose  from  all  mankind  the 
miD  who  most  completely  exemplified  this  cha- 
racter in  himscli*,  where  must  he  search  ?  Would 
not  the  two  antagonists,  when  they  meet  in  tlio 
field  of  controversy,  each  in  defence  of  his  fa. 
vourite  tenet,  find  that  they  had  fixed  on  the 
same  man, — Paul,  the  AposUe  of  the  Gentiles? 
If  then  we  propose  him  as  our  model,  let  us  not 
Test  till  something  of  the  same  combination  be 
formed  in  ourselves. 

To  this  end  let  us  diligently  study  his  cpis. 
ties,  in  which  the  great  doctrines  of  Salvation 
are  amply  unfolded,  and  tlie  mode  of  its  attain, 
znent  completely  detailed.  In  contemplating 
the  works  of  this  great  master  of  the  human 
mind,  we  more  than  perceive,  vrefeel  tlieir  ap^ 
plicableness  to  all  times,  places,  circumstances, 
and  persons :  and  this,  not  only  because  the 
Word  of  Eternal  Life  is  always  the  same ;  but 
because  the  human  heart,  which  that  word  re. 
Teals  to  itself,  is  still  the  same  also.  Wc  behold, 
«s  in  a  mirror,  the  fidelity,  we  had  almost  said 
the  identity,  of  his  representation, — face  an- 
awering  to  face.  We  feel  that  wo  are  personally 
interested  in  every  feature  he  delineates.  He  lets 
us  into  the  secrets  of  our  own  bosoms.  He  dis- 
closes to  us  the  motives  of  our  own  conduct.  He 
touches  the  true  springs  of  right  and  wrong, 
lays  bare. the  moral  quality  of  -actions,  brings 
every  object  to  the  true  point  of  comparison 
with  each  other,  and  all  to  the  genuine  standard 


of  the  nnerrini;  GospeL  By  him  we  arc  cVMriy 
taught  that  the  same  deed  done  from  the  deni 
of  pleasing  God,  or  the  desire  of  popular  favoir, 
becomes  as  different  in  the  eye  or  rclif  ion, « 
any  two  acticms  in  the  eye  of  men. 

There  we  shall  see  also,  that  Saint  Ptil 
evinced  the  sinoerity  of  bis  eternal  bopa  hj 
constantly  preparing  himself  Ibr  their  froitioB. 
These  hopes  abaped  his  oonducl,  and  mooUed 
his  spirit  to  a  resemblanoe  of  the  state  he  hsfsd 
for:  and  he  best  proved  his  belief  that  tint 
really  was  such  a  state  by  labouring'  to  aoqnire 
the  dispositions  which  mi^ht  qualify  him  feriti 
enjoyment  Without  this  aim,  without  this  oSbit 
without  this  perseverance,  his  faith  would  hait 
been  fruitleis,  his  hope  delusive,  his  pro&SMoi 
hypocrisy,  and  his  *  preaching  vain.* 

Let  us  image  to  ourselves  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  holding  up  profaasing  Christians  u  i 
living  exemplification  of  his  religion;  of  tint 
religion  which  he  taught  by  his  dbctrines,  ui 
ratified  by  liis  blood.  Let  us  represent  him  to 
our  imagination  ss  referring  to  the  lives  of  hii 
followers  for  the  truth  of  his  word.  Do  we  aot 
tremble  at  such  a  responaibility  ?  Do  wc  not 
shrink  from  such  a  comparison  ?  Are  we  doI 
alarmed  at  the  bare  idea  of  bringing  repraieb 
on  his  Gospel,  or  dishonour  on  his  name  Y 

Christians  !  why  would  yoa  wait  till  jroa  ir. 
rive  at  heaven,  before  you  contribute  to  the  gran 
end  of  every  dispensation, — namely,  iktt  Gti 
may  be  flwnfied  ia  bi$  Saint9^  and  admired  ia 
all  them  that  believe  f  Even  now,  somethiuf  d 
that  assimilation  should  be  taking  place,  wniek 
will  be  perfected  when  *  we  shall  see  Him  as  Be 
is,*  and  which  will  ncror  take  place  if  the  re- 
semblance begin  not  here,  fieatificatioa  is  on/y 
the  finishing  of  the  likenesss.  Intuttian  wiu 
only  complete  the  transformation. 


C(ELEBS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE.. 

COMPREmNDINQ 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DOxMEdTIC  HABITS  AND  MANNERS,  RELIGION  AND 

MORALS. 

For  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom. — MilUm. 


PREFACE. 

Whcn  I  quitted  home  on  a  little  excursion  in  the  spring  of  this  preeent  Tear,  1808,  a  thought 
struck  me,  which  I  began  to  put  into  immediate  execution.  I  determined  to  commit  to  paper 
any  little  circumstance  that  might  arise,  and  any  conversations  in  which  I  might  be  engaged, 
when  the  subject  was  at  all  important,  though  there  might  be  nothing  particularly  new  or  inter- 
esting in  the  discussion  thereof. 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  as  occasions  arose  to  furnish  me  with  materials,  and  on  my  return  to 
the  north,  in  the  autumn  of  this  same  year,  it  was  my  amusement  on  my  joorney  to  look  over 
and  arrange  these  papers. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  rny  native  place,  I  lent  my  manuscript  to  a  confidential  friend,  as  the 
shortest  way  of  imparting  to  him  whatever  had  occurred  to  me  during  our  separation,  togetlier 
with  my  reflections  on  those  ooourrences.  I  took  care  to  keep  his  ezpecUtions  low,  hy  appriiing 
him,  that  in  a  tour  from  my  own  house  in  Westmoreland,  to  the  hoiuo  of  a  fi-iend  in  Hampihire. 
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not  look  for  adrcntureR,  bat  conteot  hiniielf  with  the  erery  day  details  of  commoa  life 
ad  only  by  thcdifFcrcnt  habite  and  tcinpAra  of  the  pcraoni  with  whom  I  had  converaed 
ou^ht  back  my  manoficript  in  a  few  dnya,  with  an  earnest  wiah  that  I  would  connent  to 
sation ;  aaioriiig  me  that  ho  wan  of  opinion  it  mi^ht  not  be  altoj^ethcr  aseleasi,  not  only  to 
len  engaged  in  the  sime  puriiuit  with  myralf,  bat  to  the  general  reader.  Ho  obviiieci  all 
IB  arising  from  my  want  of  leisure,  during  my  present  interesting  engnfrenientv,  by  oflTer- 
ndcrtake  the  whole  business  hinisclf,  and  to  release  me  from  any  further  trouble,  an  he 
I  setting  out  (or  London,  where  he  proposed  passing  more  time  than  the  printing  woald 

I  am  driven  to  the  stale  apology  for  publishing  what  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 

to  huvo  withheld — the  importunity  of  friendi  ;  un  apology  wi  commonly  unfounded,  and 

Icdiy  alleged,  from  the  days  of  John  Faustiis  to  the  publication  of  rceictHi. 

hcther  my  friend  or  my  vanity  had  the  largest  share  of  influence,  I  am  willing  to  in. 

B  hope  that  a  better  motive  than  either  fricndRhip  or  vanity  was  an  operating  ingredient 

uiscnt     He  that  as  it  may,  I  sent  him  my  copy,  "  with  all  ilt  imperfectionn  on  itt  head.** 

ecompanied  by  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  extract  shall  conclude  these  short  pre- 

tnimrks : 

re  send  you  my  manuscript,  with  permission  to  make  what  use  of  it  yoa  please.    By 

)g  it  I  fear  you  will  draw  on  me  the  particular  censure  of  two  classes  of  critics.    The 

ulcr  will  reject  it  as  dull.    The  religious  may  throw  it  aside  as  frivolous.    The  one  will 

of  excessive  strictnests ;  the  other  of  censurable  levity.  Readers  of  the  former  description 
satisfied  with  the  following  brief  and  general  answer — 

it  been  my  leading  object  to  have  indulged  in  details  that  have  amusement  only  for  their 
i^ht  not  have  been  ditlicult  to  have  produced  a  work  more  acceptable  to  the  tastes  aeeas- 

M  gratified  with  such  compositions.  But  to  entertain  that  description  of  readers  makes 
if  my  design. 

persons  with  whom  I  have  associated  in  my  excursion,  were,  principally,  though  not  ez> 
,  the  family  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  fow  of  his  friends— a  narrow  rield,  and  un- 
m  of  much  variety  I  The  generality  of  the.'<ie  characters  move  in  the  (]uiet  and  regular 
f  domestic  life.  I  found  them  placed  in  no  diflicult  situatiims.  It  was  a  scene  rather 
lo  to  reflection  than  description.  Social  intercourse,  and  not  striking  events,  marked  the 
igrcss  of  tny  visit.  I  had  little  of  pathetic  scenes  or  trying  circfl instances  to  work  on  my 
ings,  or,  by  the  relation  of  them,  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  ollMrs.  My  friend's  house 
d  tho  reign  of  some  pacific  sovereigns.     It  was  the  pjoasantest  to  live  in,  but  its  annals 

the  most  splendid  to  record.  The  periods  which  make  life  happy*  do  nut  always  render 
•rilliant. 

t  passions,  therefore,  and  great  trials  growing  out  of  them,  as  I  did  not  witness,  I  have 
ipted  to  delineate.  Love  iti»c»lf  appears  in  these  pages,  not  as  an  unenvernable  impulse, 
■ontiment  arisipg  out  of  qualities  calculated  to  inspir*"  attachment  in  persons  under  the 
I  of  reason  and  religion,  brought  together  by  the  ordinary  course  of  occurrences,  in  a 
imily  party. 

familiar  ctrnvcrsations  of  this  little  society  comprehend  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
rork.     The  texture  of  the  narrative  is  so  slight,  that  it  barely  servos  for  a  ground  into 

weave  the  sentiments  and  observations  whir.h  it  wnw  doMigned  to  introduce. 
\y  not  be  unnecessary  lo  anticipate  an  objection  t»  which  these  ccmversations  may  some- 
tliought  liable.     In  a  few  instances,  the  speochps  may  be  charged  with  a  degree  of 

and  with  a  length  not  altogether  consistent  wiifi  familiar  dialogue.     I  must  apologize 
»y  observing,  that  when  the  subjects  were  sffrinus,  the  dialogue  would  not,  in  evwj  in- 
end  to  such  facilities,  nor  break  into  «ich  small  parcels,  as  may  easily  be  effected  in  the 
n  of  topics  of  gavcr  intcrcours<». 
t  is  time  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  more  pious  resdcr,  if  any  such  should  condescend 

this  little  performance  If  it  bo  objected,  that  religious  characters  have  been  too  in. 
ly  brouiiht  /or ward,  Jnd  their  faults  somewhat  too  severely  treated,  let  it  be  remember' 
vhilti  it  Is  one  of  tilo  principal  objects  of  the  work  to  animadvert  on  those  s^ry  fiolts,  it 
-  been  done  wi(i)  the  insidious  design  of  depreciating  the  religion,  but  with  the  view,  by 
tho  fdoll,  fp  correct  the  practice.  Grossly  vicious  characters  have  seldom  come  in  my 
I  iiad  frt>(]iieiit  i occasion  to  observe  the  different  shapes  and  shades  of  ernir  in  various 
ms  of  society,  not  only  in  those  worMly  piiisnns  who  do  not  quite  leave  religion  out  of 
;me,  but  on  the  mi -takes  and  inronsistpncies  of  better  characters,  and  even  on  the  errors 
rliu  would  he  astoniHhvd  not  to  find  themselves  reckoned  altogether  religious.  I  have 
ch  animadverted  on  tho  uniivoidnble  faults  and  frailiies  insepaiable  fiom  humanity,  ever 
t  character:*,  and  which  the  IkseI  chariirters  mof:t  sensibly  feel,  and  most  feelingly  dc 
)a  those  errors  which  are  oHcn  tolerated,  justified,  and  in  some  in!«1ancos  systematized, 
lave  bncn  altogether  dccoivrd  in  the  ambitious  hope  that  these  pajfes  may  not  be  entirely 
f  I  have  failed  in  my  endeavours  to  show  how  reliftinn  may  be  broUL'ht  to  mix  with  the 
of  ordinary  life,  without  impairing  its  activity,  lesnening  it  cherrfulnpss,  or  diminishing 
ness;  if  I  have  erred  in  fancying  that  material  defects  exist  in  t'lshionable  educ-ition  ; 
been  wrong  in  supposing  that  females  of  the  higher  class  may  combine  more  domestic 
«  with  more  intelloctoal  aoqiiirement,  that  they  may  be  at  tho  same  time  more  knowing 

useful,  than  has  sJways  been  tboug ht  necessary  or  compatible  *  in  short,  if  I  shall  be 
U 
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found  to  have  totally  disappointed  yon,  my  friend,  in  your  tou  nnpiine  opinioo  that  mom  litUt 
benefit  might  arise  from  the  publication,  1  shall  rest  satisfiod  with  b  low  and  ne^tive  niarit.  I 
must  be  contented  witli  the  humble  hope  that  no  part  of  these  volumes  will  be  found  injariooi  to 
the  important  interests,  which  it  was  rather  in  my  wish  than  in  my  ability  to  advance ;  Um 
where  I  failed  in  cfibctinff  good,  little  evil  has  been  done :  that  if  my  book   baa  anstrercd  ao 


their  contamination. 


"OCELEBS" 


OELEBS. 


CHAP.  I. 

I  iiAVR  been  sometimes  surprised,  w  en  in 
conversation  I  have  been  expressing  my  admi- 
ration of  tlio  character  of  Eve  in  her  state  of  in- 
nocence, as  drawn  from  our  immortal  poet,  to 
hear  objections  slated  by  those,  from  whom,  of 
all  critics,  I  should  have  least  expected  it — the 
ladies.  I  confess  that,  as  the  Sophia  of  Rousseau 
had  her  yountf  imagination  cuptivsled  by  the 
character  of  IVmloii's  Telcmstchns,  so  I  early 
became  enamoured  of  that  of  Milton's  Eve. 
I  never  Tormed  an  idea  of  conjugal  haopiuess, 
but  my  mind  involuntarily  adverted  to  the 
graces  of  that  fini-^hcrl  picture. 

The  ladies,  in  oidcr  to  justify  their  censure, 
assert  that  Milton,  u  ^larnh  domestic  tyrant, 
must  needs  he  a  %>ry  inadequate  judge,  and,  of 
course,  a  very  unluir  delineator  of  female  ac- 
complishments. Tliijs'i  fair  eaviUcrn  draw  their 
infernncc  from  prcmiccs,  from  which  I  have 
always  been  accuKionied  to  deduce  a  directly 
contrary  conchi.sion.  They  insist  that  it  is 
highly  der(»gaU>ry  from  the  dignity  of  the  sex, 
that  the  pool  shnuhl  atlirm  tliat  it  'i«  the  perfcc- 
tion  of  the  chnr;iclt:r  of  a  wife, 

"  To  i-iiidy  h.,iiwhoU  ^-khI, 
Anil  gnod  wurks  in  hi-r  husband  *o  promoi«." 

Now  according  to  my  notion  of  *  household 
gocKl,*  which  diics  not  inchidc  one  idea  of  drud- 
gery or  servility,  but  which  involves  aluri^Mund 
comprehcnRive  scheme  of  oxccllence,  I  will  vi-.i). 
ture  to  afiirrn,  that  let  a  w.mian  know  what  chc 
may,  yd  il'trlic  l:no\vs  not  lliis,  slie  is  ignorant 
of  the  most  indispensable,  the  mont  appropriate 
branch  of  fc-m.-ile  knowlcdirc.  Without  it,  how. 
ever,  she  may  inspire  admiration  abroad,  she  will 
never  excite  CMte«;in,  nor  ofeourse  durable  affec- 
tion at  hoMie,  u.i.'l  will  bring  neither  credit  nor 
comfort  V}  hor  ill-.-tarrod  jiartner. 

The  domustie  arran<^enicnts  of  such  a  woman 
as  filled  the  cipaci.ius  mind  of  the  poet,  re- 
sembles, if  [  may  say  it  without  profanoncss, 
those  of  Provi<icncc,  whose  under-agent  she  was. 
Her  wisdom  is  scxin  in  its  eflVct.  Indeed  it  is 
rather  felt  than  seen.  It  is  sensibly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  peace,  l.'ic  happiness,  the  virtue 
of  the  component  parts  ;  in  the  order,  regularity 
and  beauty  of  the  wholo  Kystem,  of  which  she  is 
the  moving  spring.  'J'he  penVction  of  her 
character,  as  the  liivinc  poet  intimates,  does 
not  arise  from  a  prominent  quality,  or  a  showy 
talent,  or  a  brilliant  accomplishment;  but  it  is 
the  beautiful  combination  and  result  of  them 


all.  Her  exoellencee  oonsiat  not  ao  much  in  ub 
as  in  habits,  in 

ThoK  thousand  ilecencies  which  daily  flow 
From  ajl  iter  words  and  actions. 

A  description  more  calculated  than  aiij  I 
ever  met  with  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  pon: 
conduct  resulting  from  the  best  principlM.  It 
gives  an  image  of  that  tranquillity,  smootham^ 
and  quint  beauty,  which  is  of  the  very  ntan 
of  perfection  in  a  wife ;  while  the  faappilr  ebon 
verb J!oui  takes  away  any  impreaaion  ofdalaH^ 
or  stagnant  torpor,  which  the  siiU  idea  Difkt 
otherwise  suggest 

But  the  offence  taken  by  the  ladiea  aniMt 
this  uncourtly  bard,  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  In 
having  presumed  to  intimate  that  coojufiloki- 
dicnce 

If  woman's  highest  honour  and  her  ptaae. 

This  is  so  nice  a  point,  that  I,  aa  a  barhelar, 
dare  only  just  hint,  that  on  this  delicate qaettioa 
the  poet  has  not  gone  an  inch  farther  than  the 
a|M)stle.     Nay  Paul  is  still  more  uncivilly  expli. 
cit  than  Milton.     If,  however,  I  coiild  hope  l!> 
bring  over  to  my  side  critics,  who,  being  of  the 
party,  are  to-i  apt  to  prejudge  the  cause,  I  would 
point  out  to  them,  that  the  supposed  harshanri 
of  the  observation  is  quite  done  away  by  the 
recollection  that  this  ncrupio  *  obedience*  if  n 
far  from  implying  degradation,  that  it  i.«  cor- 
nected  with  the  injunction  to  the  woman  *Xa 
promote  good   works*  in   her  husband;  an  ic- 
junction  surely  inferring  a  degree  of  influenct 
tliut  rui:!es  her  condition,  and  restores  her  to  ail 
ihe  dignity  of  '^jpialily  ;  it  makes  her  not  only 
the  assoeialo,  but  the  inspirer  of  his  virtues. 

But  to  return  to  the  economical  part  of  the 
character  of  Eve.  And  here  sh«  eihibitsa  con- 
suminato  specimen  and  beautiful  mofiel  of  do- 
mestie  skill  and  elcgiuice.  How  exquiaitrly 
conceived  is  her  reception  ana  entertaioneat 
of  Raphael !  How  modest,  and  yel  how  digoi. 
fied !  I  am  afraid  I  know  some  hustMnda  wbi 
would  have  had  to  encounter  very  nngracicoi 
looks,  not  to  say  words,  if  tliey  had  broo^ 
home  even  an  angel,  unexpecUdlif  to  dinmr 
Not  80  our  general  mother. 

'  llnr  de^patchftil  looks 

HtT  hoicpitshlu  Ihniifrhts, intent 

What  dioicu  to  choowe  for  delicacy  best, 

all  indicate  not  only  the  *  prompt,*  but  the  cheer- 
ful •obedience.'  Though  her  repast  contiited 
only  of  the  fruits  of  paradise 
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Whfttewr  HirtD,  all  beariaic  moibcr,  yields ; 

Yet  of  theto,  with  a  liberal  hoapitulity, 

Shp  ipilhnrL'd  tribiilo  larce,  and  nn  tlic  board, 
Heapa  wiih  UMpariiig  hand. 

The  finest  modern  lady  need  not  disdain  the 
Arraafrement  of  her  tabic,  which  was 

Rocontrivuil  as  noi  tn  mix 
Ta*t«ii  not  well  jnin'ii,  iiiflcif.'iiit..  hut  linn* 
TiMR  afU'r  ts?l<.',  uiilM*ld  by  kiiiillicHt  (.han^.*. 

It  moot,  however,  I  fbar,  tie  conceded,  by  th^ 
way,  that  this  *«Q!ito  after  taate*  rather  iiolds  'Ut 
an  encouratromeiit  to  second  courneB. 

When  this  unmatched  trio  had  fininhc^  their 
repoat,  which,  ht  it  be  observed,  befrre  they 
tasted,  Adam  acknowledged  that 

ThMv  hiiiiritir>9  from  <Mir  Noiirifber  are  ^ivcn, 
From  wIhwi  all  perffct  giKxl  duAXMidn. 

Milton  with  {rre.li  liboralily  to  tlut  sex,  aj^ainst 
irliich  ho  iaaccutiod  of  somuchf>evortty,obligin(r. 
^permtlted  Eve  to  sit  much  lon^'cr  after  dinner 
ttan  mort  modern  huHbant)^  wnuhi  allow.  She 
attentively  listened  to  all  tin)  historical  and 
i\  subjects  so  divinc'y  discuHscd  between  the 
first  Anjrel  and  the  first  Man  i  and  jierhapa  there 
«an  scarcely  be  found  a  more  beautiful  trait  of  a 
Uicately  attentive  wife,  than  she  exhibits  by 
withdrawing  at  the  exact  point  of  propriety. 
She  does  not  retire  in  con»cqueitcc  of  any  look 
er  faitnre,  any  bruad  si^n  of  impatience,  much 
Jmb  any  command  or  intimation  of  tier  husband  ; 
but  with  the  ever  watchful  eye  of  vigilant  afTec- 
lion  and  deep  bumility : 

Hrhi>R  by  liis  countenance  lie  accmcd 
EnKriiii  on  thoughts  abstniMc, 

iastmctcd  only  by  her  own  quick  intuition  of 
.  what  was  right  and  delicate,  she  withdrew.  And 
Iwre  a^in  Iiow  admirably  dries  the  poet  sustain 
bar  intellectual  dii^nity,  Mof\cncd  by  a  most  ten- 
in  stroke  of  conjugal  atTcction. 

Yei  wi*nt  Khe  not,  nn  not  with  Ruch  dieeourw 
Delifflitpd.  or  nni  capable  li<'r  car 
Of  wlial  was  high— aucIi  plMn«iiri?s  slie  reserved, 
Adam  rvtJtiug,  ulie  sulc  audit/u^ii— — 

On  perusing,  however,  the  tetea-ttte,  which 
her  absence  occasioned,  mclhinks  I  hear  some 
sprightly  lady,  fresh  from  the  Royal  Institution, 
axprsss  her  wonder  why  Eve  should  be  banish- 
•d  by  her  husband  from  RaphaePs  fine  lecture 
on  astronomy,  which  follows  :  was  not  she  as  ca- 
fabia  as  Adam  of  understanding  all  he  said,  of 

Cycle  ind  Epicycle,  Orb  on  Orb! 

If^  however,  the  imaginary  fair  objector  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
book  of  this  immortal  work,  it  will  raiM  in  her 
estimation  both  the  poet  and  the  heroine,  when 
die  conti$mplates  the  just  propriety  of  her  being 
absAit  before  Adam  enters  on  the  account  of 
the  formation,  beauty,  and  attractions  of  his 
wiie,  and  of  hin  own  love  and  admiration.  Slie 
will  farther  observe,  in  her  progress  through  tins 
divine  poem,  that  the  author  is  so  isr  from 


making  Eve  a  more  domestic  drudge,  an  unpo- 
lished hou!*ewi:e,  thai  Jiu  puys  an  invariable  at- 
tention even  to  cxtflrnal  elegance  in  his  wholo 
delineation,  arcribing  grace  to  her  hteps,  and 
dignity  to  her  ^^Hture.  lie  uniformly  keeps  up 
the  same  coHibination  of  intellectual  worth  and 
polished  uiaimers ; 

fc<  BuftucsK  itiiG,  and  swtfol  ailraclivc  grace. 

And  her  husband,  so  far  from  a  cIiurliKh  in- 
sensibility  to  her  perfections,  |K>IiluIy  calls  her 

Daughter  of  God  and  man.  accomplished  Ew 

I  will  not,  howc\*er,  affirm  that  Adam,  or  ever: 
Miitim,  annexed  to  the  term  acr.ompli$hed  pre- 
ciiicly  the  idea  with  which  it  is  aMociatcd  iti  the 
mind  of  a  true  modern-bred  lady. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  {kkI'm  gallantry,  that 
he  remarks, 

Hi)\v  l>i\tuty  iHOTCflW  hy  ninnly  praoe. 
And  wiiHloni.  which  alone  i«  truly  fair : 

let  it  l>e  remembered,  that  the  observation  pm- 
ceedr^  from  the  lips  of  Eve  herself*,  :ind  thuHadds' 
to  her  other  ;; races,  the  crowning  gr :ice  of  hu* 
mility. 

Ihit  it  is  high  time  I  should  proceed  frotn  my 
criticism  to  myself.  The  conne<'tion,  and  of 
course  the  transition,  will  be  found  more  natural 
than  may  appear,  till  developed  by  my  slight 
narrative. 


CHAP.  II. 

I  am  a  ymmg  man,  not  quite  four  and  twenty 
of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  and  consj. 
derahle  estate  in  one  of  the  norlhcrn  cituntiet:. 
Soon  after  I  liad  ompleted  my  studies  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  my  futlier  tell  into  a 
lingering  illness.  I  attended  him  wiih^in  assi- 
duity which  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  lesKon.s 
of  wisdom,  and  the  examjdo  of  piety  which  I 
daily  received  from  him.  Af\cr  languishing 
about  a  year,  I  lost  him,  and  in  him  the  most 
affectionate  f^ither,  the  most  enlightened  compa- 
nion, and  the  most  Christian  friend. 

Tlic  grief  of  my  mother  was  so  poignant,  so 
lasting,  that  I  could  never  prevail  on  myself^  to 
leave  her  even  tor  the  sake  of  attaining  those 
advantages,  and  enjoying  thof>e  pleasures,  which 
may  he  reaped  by  a  wider  range  of  observation, 
by  a  more  extended  survey  of  the  multitarious 
tastes,  habitH,  purRuitR,  and  characters  nfgeneral 
society.  I  felt  with  Mr.  Gray,  that  we  can  never 
have  but  one  mother,  and  postponed  from  time 
to  time  the  moment  of  leaving  home. 

I  was  her  only  child,  and  thought  it  was  now 
her  sole  remaining  wiHh  to  see  me  happily  mar- 
ried, yet  I  waH  desirouiii  of  first  putting  myself 
in  a  situation  which  niisfht  afford  me  a  more  ex- 
ten«ivn  field  of  inquiry,  bcfiire  I  ventured  to  take 
so  irretriovablii  a  step,  a  stop  whirh  might  per- 
haps affect  my  happin'tss  in  Ixjth  worlds.  Hut 
time  did  not  hang  heavy  o  i  my  hand**;  if  I  had 
little  ar>ciety,  I  had  ir.any  boukM.  My  fiitlicr  had 
lofl  mo  a  copious  library,  and  I  had  learnt  fron 
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him  to  Mkct  whatever  wm  most  viliiable  in  that 
belt  dpeciM  of  lilermtura,  which  tends  to  form 
(he  principles,  the  underataqdini^r,  the  tute.mnd 
the  character.  My  father  had  passed  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  the  ^ay  and  b>isy  world ;  and 
our  domestic  society  in  the  coumry  had  been 
occasionally  enlivened  by  visits  from  eome  of  his 
London  friends,  men  of  some  sense  and^iearningr, 
and  some  of  them  men  of  piety. 

My  niotiier,  when  she  was  in  tolerable  spirits, 
waa  now  frequently  describing  the  kind  of  vq. 
man,  whom  she  wished  me  to  marry.  *  I  am 
■o  firmly  pcrniiadud,  Charles,*  would  she  kindly 
aay,  *  of  the  jusincsBof  your  taste,  and  the  recti- 
tude  of  your  principles,  that  I  am  not  much 
afraid  of  your  bcinj;  misled  by  the  captivating 
ezturior  of  any  woman  who  is  greatly  deficient 
either  in  sense  or  conduct ;  but  remember,  my 
■on,  that  there  are  many  women  against  whose 
characters  there  lies  nothing  very  ojectionable, 
who  are  yet  little  calculated  to  taste,  or  to  com- 
municate rational  happiness.  Do  not  indulge 
roinaiitic  ideas  of  super-human  Excellence.  Re 
member  that  the  fairest  creature  is  a  fallen  crca. 
tore.  Yet  Uit  not  your  standard  be  low.  If  it 
ba  absurd  to  expect  perfection,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  eonaisleney.  Do  not  suffer 
yourself  to  be  caught  by  a  shining  quality,  till 
you  know  it  is  not  counteracted  by  the  opposite 
defect  Be  not  taken  in  by  strictness  in  one 
point,  till  you  are  assured  thtre  is  no  laxity  in 
others.  In  character,  as  in  architecture,  pro. 
portion  is  boauty.  The  education  of  the  present 
race  of  felnalu^<  is  not  very  favourable  to  domes- 
tic happiness.  For  my  own  part,  I  call  educa- 
tion, not  thiit  which  smothers  a  woman  with  ac- 
compliKhmcnts,  but  that  which  tends  to  consoli- 
date a  tirm  and  regular  syHtein  of  character ; 
that  which  tends  to  form  a  friend,  a  companion, 
and  a  wife.  I  call  education,  not  that  which  is 
made  up  of  liie  shreds  and  patches  of  useless 
arts,  but  that  wiiich  inculcates  principles,  po- 
lishes taste,  regulates  temper,  cultivates  reason, 
■obdui's  the  pavsious,  directs  the  feelings,  habi- 
tuatCK  the  rolkclion.  trains  to  self-denial,  and, 
more  especially,  that  which  refers  all  actions, 
feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  passions,  to  the 
Jove  and  fear  of  Grod.* 

I  as  yet  had  little  opportunity  of  contrasting 
the  charms  of  my  native  place  with  the  less  wild 
and  romantic  beauties  of  the  south.  I  was  pas- 
■innately  fond  of  the  scenery  that  surrounded 
me,  which  had  never  yet  lost  that  power  of 
pleasing,  which  it  is  commonly  imagined  that 
nov^Oty  can  alone  confer. 

The  Priory,  a  handsome  Grothic  mansion, 
•tnnds  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  not  extensive, 
but  beantirully  varied.  Dchiiid  are  forty  moun- 
tains,  thn  fcot  of  which  are  covered  with  woml 
that  dnscends  almost  to  the  houw.  On  one  side 
a  narrow  cultivated  valley  windn  amonjf  the 
niountains;  t!i#;  hrijrht  variogalcd  tiritH  of  its 
DieadDWs  and  corn  fidds,  with  here  and  there  a 
little  white  cotiairp,  embosomed  in  trees,  are 
finely  contrciidi'd  willi  the  awful  and  impassable 
fellH  which  contain  it. 

An  inroiii-idcrabic  hut  impetuous  river  rushes 
fro'ii  the  mountdinfi  abovn,  through  this  unadorn- 
ed butenchantiug  little  vallt^y,  and  passes  through 
the  Park  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards 


from  the  house.  The  grooad  iaUs  b 
down  to  it ;  and  on  the  other  side  is  a 
of  birch  over-hancing  the  river,  whic 
crossed  by  a  snull  rustic  bridge ;  af 
enlarged  by  many  streaois  from  the  o 
ing  hills,  It  runs  about  half  a  mile  tc 
below,  which,  fVom  the  front  of  the 
seen  in  full  beaaty.  It  is  a  noble  e: 
water.  The  mountains  that  surroiu 
some  of  them  covered  with  wood,  soa 
with  cultivation,  some  rocky  and  hari 
water's  edge ;  wliile  the  rugged  sui 
them  all  present  every  variety  of  fani 
f«ie.  1  Wards  the  head  of  thi^  lake  a 
vititgo  ornaments  the  banks,  and  wi 
harncjnixes  with  the  simple  beauty  of  i 
At  an  ipcning  among  the  hills,  a  view 
of  the  distant  country,  a  wide  vale  richl 
adorned  every  where  with  towns,  vilj 
gentlemen**  huuses,  and  backed  bjr 
mountains,  rivalling  in  height,  thong 
tiieir  broken  and  Alpine  forms,  those 
immediately  surround  us. 

While  I  was  thus  dividing  my  timi 
the  enjoyment  of  this  exquisite  scei 
books,  the  care  of  ray  affairs,  my  filial 
and  my  religions  dsti-s,  I  was  siiddenlj 
of  my  inestimat4c  mother.     She  died 
of  the  righteous. 

Addison  has  finely  touched  on  thi 
sort  of  delicate  and  rc6ned  tenderness  < 
fur  a  daughter  :  but  I  am  persuaded  t 
is  no  affection  of  the  human  heart  dm 
sitoly  pure,  than  that  which  is  felt  by  i 
son  towards  a  mother,  who  Postered  hit 
with  fondness,  watched  over  rjs  ckMk 
anxiety,  and  his  youth  with  as  intar 
pounded  of  all  that  is  tender,  wise,  ud 

My  retirement  was  now  become  lolii 
former  is,  I  believe,  the  best  state  Car 
of  mun,  the  latter  almost  the  worst 
plete  solitude  the  eye  wants  objects,  t 
wants  attachments,  the  understanding 
ciprocation.  The  character  loses  its  h 
when  it  has  nothing  to  love,  its  firmn 
it  has  none  to  strengthen  it,  its  sweets 
it  has  nothing  to  soothe  it,  its  patieno 
meets  no  contradiction,  its  humility  w 
surrounded  by  dependants,  and  its  di 
the  convorHation  of  the  uninformed.  V 
intercfjurso  is  very  unequal,  societ/  'mm  s 
worse  than  solitude. 

I  had  naturally  a  keen  relish  for 
happiness :  and  this  propen«ty  had  beea 
cd  by  what  I  had  seen  and  enjoyed  ii 
thcr*s  family.  Home  was  the  scene  ! 
my  imntrination  had  pictured  the  only 
worthy  of  a  rational,  leeling,  inteUeel 
mortal  man  ; 

Sole  hlin  of  Paradise 
Which  had  ourviv'd  the  fall. 

This  inclination  had  been  much  ina 
my  father*s  turn  of  conversation.  Hei 
lo  me,  *  I  know  your  domestic  propensi 
T  know,  therefore,  that  the  whole  eoloa 
future  life  will  be,  in  a  particular 
termined  by  the  turn  of  mind  of  the 
may  marry. — Were  you  to  live  in 
haunts  of  men ;  were  jou  of  any  profi 
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0  bo  en(fag<ed  in  public  lift,  thouj^h  I 
itiU  ooonwl  you  to  be  equnlly  careful  in 
loiee,  yet  your  happiness  would  not  fK» 
Ately,  to  ezelufiively  depend  on  thn  indi. 
nciety  of  a  woinan,  ai  that  of  a  retired 
'  gcDtleinan  must  do.  A  man  of  acnsc, 
"m  home,  and  lives  at  home,  requires  a 

10  can  and  will  be  at  half  the  expense  of 
leeeasary  for  keepini^  up  the  cheerful, 
mI,  ele^nt  intercourse  which  forms  so 
part  of  the  bond  of  union  between  intel- 
wid  well  bred  persons.  Had  your  mo- 
»  a  woman  of  an  uninformed,  inele|rant 
iitnous  and  pious  as  she  is,  what  aiSite- 
ast  there  have  been  in  the  blessingB  of 

I'^c  exhibiting,  the  displaying  wife 
tertain  your  company,  but  it  is  only  the 
d,  the  refined,  the  cultivated  woman  who 
ertain  yourself;  and  I  presume  when- 

11  marry  you  will  marry  primarily  for 
f;  and  not  for  your  friends ;  you  will  want 
uton .'  an  artist  you  may  hire, 
remember,  Charles,  that  when  I  am  in- 
lo  much  on  mental  delicacy,  I  am  as- 
that  all  is  right  in  still  more  essential 

Do  not  be  contented  with  this  supnr- 
«,  till  you  have  ascertained  the  solidity 
Hindation.  The  ornaments  which  dcco- 
not  support  the  edifice  !  Guarded  as  you 
Christian  principles,  and  confirmed  in 

1  habits,  I  trust  yon  may  safely  look 
in  the  world.  Do  not,  however,  irrero- 
ispose  of  your  affections  till  you  hate 
be  ]ang  promised  visit  to  my  earliest, 
and  best  friend,  Mr.  Stanley.  I  am  far 
mrinjf  that  your  friend  should  direct 
(Hoe.  It  is  what  even  your  father  would 
'  but  he  will  be  the  most  faithful  and 
lintorested  of  counsellors.* 

lived  now  for  a  few  months  to  lesve  the 
the  seat  of  my  ancestors,  to  make  a  tour 
f  to  London,  but  to  Stanley  Grove,  in 
lire,  the  residence  of  my  father's  friend; 
was  about  to  make  with  him  just  be- 
last  illness.  He  wished  me  to  ^o  alone, 
aid  not  prevail  on  myself  to  desert  his 
I  lor  any  scheme  of  amusement. 
an  to  long  earnestly  for  the  pleasures  of 
uion,  pleasures  which,  in  our  small,  but 
nd  tcwct  circle  of  cultivated  friends,  I 
in  accustomed  to  enjoy.  I  am  aware 
tain  fine  town-brod  men  would  ridicule 
I  mention  of  learned  and  polished  con- 
a  at  a  village  in  Wostmorclsnd,  or  in- 
iny  plaoe  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  nie- 
;  just  aa  a  London  physician,  or  lawyer, 
aperciliously  at  the  suggested  merits  of 
Mional  brother,  in  a  prpvinciul  town, 
mse,  however,  is  of  all  countries,  and 
lowledge  is  not  altogether  a  mere  local 
jre.  These,  and  not  the  topictt  of  the  hour, 
tho  beat  raw  materials  for  working  up 
oving  intercourse. 

ist  be  confessed,  however,  as  I  have  since 
!iat  to  give  a  terseness  and  u  polish  lo 
ition ;  for  rubbinif  out  prejudices;  fijr 
ig  egotism  ;  fur  keoping  self-importance 
nght,  if  not  curing  it ;  for  bringini;  a 
condense  what  he  has  to  sajr,  if  he  in- 
be  lUtened  to ;  for  accoatoming  him  to 


endure  opposition;  for  teaching  bim  not  to 
think  every  man  who  differs  from  him  in  mat- 
ters of  taste,  a  fool,  and  in  politics,  a  knave  ;  lor 
nutting  down  harangues;  fnr  guarding  him 
from  producing  as  novelties  and  invention  what 
has  been  said  a  thousand  times ;  for  quickness 
of  allusion,  wliich  brmgs  the  idea  before  yoa 
without  detail  or  quotation  ;  nothing  is  equal  to 
the  miscellaneous  society  of  London. — The  ad- 
vantages too  which  it  iiossesscs,  in  being  the 
scat  of  the  court,  the  parliament,  and  tho  court* 
of  law,  as  well  as  tiic  common  centre  of  arts  and 
talents  of  every  kind,  all  these  raise  it  above 
every  other  scene  of  intellectual  improvement, 
or  collo(]uial  pleasure,  perhaps  in  tho  whole 
world. 

But  this  was  only  the  secondary  motive  of 
my  intended  migration.  I  connected  with  it  the 
hope,  that  in  a  more  extended  survey,  I  might 
be  more  likely  to  select  a  deserving  companion 
for  life.  *•  In  such  a  companion,*  said  I,  aa  I 
drove  along  in  my  post-chaise, '  I  do  not  want  a 
Helen,  a  Saint  Ceicilia,  or  a  Madame  Daeier ; 
yet  she  must  be  elegant,  or  I  should  not  love 
her ;  sensible,  or  I  should  not  respect  her  ;  pru- 
dent, or  I  could  not  confide  in  her;  well  in- 
formed, or  she  could  not  educate  my  childree ; 
well  bred,  or  she  could  not  entertain  my  friends ; 
conMistent,  or  I  should  offend  the  shade  of  my 
mother ;  pious,  or  I  should  not  be  happy  with 
her,  because  the  prime  comfort  in  a  companion 
for  life  is  the  delightful  hops  that  she  will  be  a 
companion  for  eternity. 

A  tier  this  soliloquy,  I  was  frightened  to  re- 
flect that  so  much  was  requisile  :  and  yet  when 
I  began  to  conaider  in  w)iich  article  I  could 
make  any  abatement,  I  was  willing  to  persuade 
myself  that  my  requisitions  were  moderate. 


CHAP.  in. 

I  had  occasionally  visited  two  or  three  fami^ 
lies  in  our  nnanty,  who  were  said  to  make  a 
very  genteel  appearance  on  narrow  fortunes. 
As  I  was  known  not  to  conaider  money  as  a 
principal  consideration,  it  had  often  been  inti- 
mated to  mo  what  excellent  wives  the  daugh. 
ters  of  these  families  would  make,  because  on  a 
very  slender  allowance  their  appearance  waa  n 
elegant  as  that  of  women  of  ton  times  their  ex- 
pectations. I  translated  this  respectable  ap- 
pcaranco  into  a  language  not  the  most  favoum- 
ble,  as  I  instantly  inferred,  and  afterwards  waa 
convinced,  that  this  personal  figure  was  made 
by  the  sscrifice  of  their  whole  time  to  those  de- 
corations which  procured  them  credit,  by  put- 
ting their  outward  figure  on  a  par  with  the  most 
affluent.  If  a  girl  with  a  thousand  pounds  rivals 
in  her  drcps  one  with  ten  thousand,  is  it  not  ob- 
vious, that  not  only  all  her  time  must  be  em 
ployed,  but  all  her  money  devoted  to  this  one 
object  ?  Nothing  but  the  clippings  and  paringe 
from  her  personal  adorninenls  rould  enable  big 
to  supply  the  demands  of  charity  ;  and  these  se» 
crifices,  it  is  evident  she  is  not  disposed  to 
make. 

Another  inducement  suggested  to  me  wai^ 
that  these  young  ladiea  would  make  better  wivefl| 
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tiocausf-  tlicy  liad  never  l»c«n  corrupted  by  the 
«xi)cii8ivc  plunbures  of  London,  and  iiad  not 
been  siwilt  by  lUo  gay  mows  of  dissipation 
which  it  iitTordci!.  Thin  urfviinioiit  would  iiave 
wcigbi^d  itowcrfiill y  with  me,  iiad  I  not  observed 
tiiat  tiH>y  n(;vcr  iihslaiiicd  frou)  any  ainiiscment 
in  the  couiilry  that  c.iiue  v/ithin  their  reach. 

1  naturally  inferred,  that  she  who  cafrcrly 
||rraR{>cd  at  every  potty  provincial  di&pipation, 
would  with  iiicrcaiiod  alacrity  havi*  pluiii^od  into 
the  more  uUurinsr  ^aiotios  of  the  riietrufHiIis,  had 
it  been  in  hor  {iowi;r.  I  thoi]|fht  she  Jiad  even 
len  aiMiloffy  to  plead  than  the  town  lady ;  the 
fault  was  cfjual,  while  the  tcniplation  wm  less ; 
and  alie  who  was  as  disKipatcd  as  hor  limited 
bounds  [Kirniiltcd,  v/hcro  there  was  little  to  at- 
tract, wonhl,  1  fbarud,  be  ha  dissipated  as  t:ho 
possibly  could  be,  when  her  temptations  were 
multiplied,  and  her  faeiliucs  increased. 

I  had  met  with  several  youn^r  ladies  of  a 
hijrhcr  description,  daughters  of  our  country 
gentlemen,  a  class  which  furnishes  a  number 
of  valuable  and  ole;vant  wonicn.  Some  of  these, 
whom  I  knew,  scnnicd  unexceptionable  in  man. 
ner  and  mind.  Thoy  had  seen  sometiiin!;  of 
the  world,  without  havinef  been  spoilt  by  it ;  had 
read  witli  advantamc ;  and  acfiuittcd  themselves 
well  in  tlio  duties  which  thev  had  been  called 
to  practise.  But  I  was  withhrld  from  ciiltivat- 
ingf  that  decree  of  intimacy  which  would  have 
enablod  me  to  take  an  exact  measure  of  tlicir 
sninds,  by  the  injmiction  of  my  father,  that  1 
would  never  attach  myself  to  any  woman  till  I 
had  seen  and  consulted  Mr.  Stanley.  TJiis  di- 
rection, which,  like  all  Jiis  wishes  was  a  law  to 
mc,  operated  as  a  t^ort  of  sedative  iii  the  slizrht 
intercourse  I  had  had  with  ladies  ;  and  resolving 
to  pcMtpone  afl  sncYi  intimacy  as  nii^^ht  have  led 
to  attachment,  I  did  not  alhiw  inysclf  to  C(>:nc 
near  enough  to  fed  with  interest,  or  to  judije 
with  ddci.fioii. 

As  soon  as  I  fjot  to  town,  I  visited  some  of 
niy  father's  friciuis.  I  was  kindly  received  tor 
bis  sake,  and  at  tlioir  houses  soon  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  my  acquaintance.  1  wai  concerned 
to  remark  that  two  or  tiireo  gcntlcinm,  whom  1 
had  observed  to  bo  very  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance on  public  worship  in  tho  country,  Noldoin 
went  to  church  in  London ;  in  the  afiernoon 
never.  *  Religion,*  they  said,  by  way  of  apology, 
*  was  entirely  a  thing  of  example,  it  was  of 
great  political  importance ;  society  was  held  to- 
gether by  tlie  restraints  it  imposed  on  the  lower 
orders.  When  thry  were  in  the  country  it  was 
highly  proper  that  their  tenants  and  workmen 
should  iiave  the  benefit  of  their  example,  but  in 
London  the  cajto  was  ditfcrent.  Wiien  there 
were  .<o  many  cinirche.<i,  no  one  knew  whetiicr 
you  went  or  not,  and  where  no  scandal  was 
given,  nil  harm  was  done.  As  this  was  a  logic 
which  hjd  not  (iiund  iis  way  into  my  fatherN 
religion,  I  was  not  convinced  hy  it.  I  remem- 
ber Mr.  Ihirko,  speaking  of  tin;  Eiinrjjsh,  who 
were  so  humane  at  iiomc,  and  whom  lie  unjustly 
accused  of  wanting  hninanity  in  Lidia,  says, 
*that  the  humanity  of  I3ritiiin  is  n  humanity  of 
points  and  parallels.*  Surely  the  religion  of  the 
gentlemen  in  quei>tion  is  not  a  less  geographi- 
cal distinction. 

Tois  error,  I  conceiTe,  arises  from  religion  . 


being  too  mnch  considered  aa  an  institutioD  «r 
decorum,  of  convcation,  of  society  ;  and  nolii 
an  institution  founded  on  the  condition  of  huoi 
nature,  a  covenant  of  mercy  for  repairing  lb 
evils  which  &tn  has  produced.  It  springs  froa 
the  want  of  a  ronviction  that  Christianity  ia  •& 
individual  as  well  as  general  concern  ;  that  rt. 
ligion  is  a  personal  thing,  previous  to  its  brin^ 
a  matter  of  example  ;  that  a  man  is  not  infili 
biy  saved  or  lost  as  a  portion  of  any  family,* 
any  church,  or  any  community  ;  but  that,  ai  he 
is  individually  responsible,  he  roust  be  indindii 
ally  brought  to  a  deep  and  humbling  sense  tf 
his  own  iicrsonal  wants,  without  taking  aoy  n. 
fugo  in  the  piety  ho  may  sec  around  hiin,flf 
which  he  will  have  no  benefit  if  he  be  no  pv. 
taker. 

1  regretted,  even  for  interior  reasons,  the  littk 
distinction  which  was  paid  to  this  sacrea  d^. 
To  say  nothing  uf  tho  elevating  views  wUeh 
the  soul  acquires  from  devoting  itself  to  itspn. 
per  object;  the  man  of  business,  methiak^ 
should  rejoice  in  ita  return  ;  the  politician  shoUl 
wclcfjme  its  appearance,  not  only  as  a  rest  hm 
anxictv  and  labour,  but  as  an  occasion  of  eorf. 
ing  and  quieting  the  mind,  of  softening  its  ini 
tation,  of  allaying  its  ferment,  and  thus  imIv. 
ing  tlie  repaired  faculties  of  invigorated  qsrik 
to  tlie  demands  of  the  succeeding  week,  is  i 
frame  of  increased  aptitude  for  meeting  itsdift. 
culties  and  encountering  its  duties. 

The  first  person  whom  I  visited  was  a  §ad 
natured,  friendly  man,  whom  I  had  occasiooally 
scon  in  the  north.  As  I  had  no  reason  to  beliew 
that  ho  was  religious  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  I  had  no  intention  of  looking  for  a  wift 
in  his  fuinily.  I,  however,  thought  it  not  amin 
to  associate  a  little  with  persons  of  ditfenent  de. 
scriptioriB,  that  by  a  wider  range  I  might  learn 
to  correct  my  general  judgment,  as  well  uto 
guide  my  particular  pursuit  Nothing,  it  is  Ine, 
would  tempt  me  to  select  a  woman  on  wboK 
pious  disposition  I  could  not  form  a  reasoaaMi 
depcndance ;  yet  to  come  at  the  reality  of  time 
dispositions  was  no  easy  matter. 

1  had  heard  my  father  remark,  that  he  had, 
more  than  once,  known  a  right-minded  girl 
who  seemed  to  have  been  firnt  taught  of  heafeo, 
and  af\erwards  supported  in  IierChristian  coone, 
under  almost  every  human  disadvantage;  who 
lioldly,  but  meekly,  maintained  her  own  prinei. 
pies,  under  all  tho  hourly  temptations  and  oppo* 
sition  of  a  worldly  and  irreligious  family,  and 
who  had  given  tho  host  evidences  of  her  piety 
towards  (iod,  by  her  patient  forbearance  towanb 
her  erring  friuiidi<.  Such  women  had  made  ad. 
mirable  wives  when  they  were  afterwards  trans, 
planned  into  families  where  their  virtues  veil 
undt'r stood,  and  their  piety  cherished.  Whik, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  he  had  known  others,  who 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  sober  habib 
of  fauiily  religion,  under  pious  but  injudicioit 
parents,  had  fallen  in  mechauically  with  the 
domestic  practices,  without  having  ever  been  in- 
structed ill  Christian  principles  or  havinrevvr 
maiiifcsled  any  religious  tendencies.  The  in* 
plantation  of  a  new  principle  never  having  been 
inculcated,  the  religious  habit  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  form,  the  parents  acting  as  if  the/ 
thought  that  religion  musk  coma  by  nature  or 
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Bfeeiion  in  a  ralijfious  family.  The  ffiria  hav- 
By  nerer  had  thoir  own  hearts  iinprenied,  nor 
iMir  own  charactere  distinctly  considered  nor 
ndWidually  cultivated,  but  bvinj;  taken  oat  us 
i  portion  from  the  maM,  have  afterwards  taken 
MB  cast  and  colour  of  any  society  into  which 
h»y  have  happened  to  be  thrown ;  and  they 
vbo  had  lived  rcliffiously  with  tlie  religiouH, 
baTe  afterwards  assimilated  witii  the  gay  and 
iiiipaied,  when  thus  thrown  into  their  coni- 
puif ,  as  cordiiilly  as  if  they  had  never  been 
hahitnated  to  better  things. 

At  dinner  there  appeared  two  pretty  looking 
voung  ladies,  daughters  of  my  friend,  who  had 
nsn  aometime  a  widower.  I  placed  myself 
baiween  tbcui,  fur  the  purpose  of  prying  a  little 
into  their  minds,  while  the  rent  of  the  company 
mra  oonvening  on  indifferent  subjects,  llav- 
lag  fbrmorly  heard  this  gentle :naii*8  deceased 
viA  extolled  as  the  mirror  of  managers,  and 
IIm  arrangements  of  his  table  highly  commend. 
ad,  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  so  ill  appointed,  and 
■very  thing  wearing  marks  of  palpable  inelc* 
Though  no  epicure,  I  could  not  ibrbcar 
ring  that  many  of  the  dishes  were  out  of 
ill  chosen,  and  ill  dressed. 

While  I  was  puzzling  my  head  for  a  solution, 
I  rvoollected  that  1  had  lately  read  in  a  most  re- 
ipnelable  periodical  work,  a  paper  (composed,  I 
fctjinve,  however,  by  a  raw  recruit  of  that  well 
diKiplined  corps)  which  insisted  that  nothing 
iMuSed  to  make  the  ladies  so  useless  and  in- 
cAcient  in  the  menage  as  the  study  of  the  dead 
Innfuages.  I  jiimped  to  the  conclusion,  and 
in  an  instant  persuaded  that  my  young  hos- 
most  not  only  bo  perfect  mistresses  of 
but  the  tout  etuembU  was  so  ill  arranged 

to  induce  me  to  give  them  credit  for  Greek 


Finding,  therefore,  that  my  appetite  was 
hanlked,  I  took  comfort  in  the  certainty  that 
■J  andorstandiug  would  bo  well  regaled  ;  and 
ilCir  aecrctly  regretting  that  learning  should  so 
iflbetually  destroy  uselulness,  I  was  resolved  to 
iwiTS  intellectual  comfort  from  this  too  claasi- 
Bai  repast  Turning  suddenly  to  the  eldest 
lady,  I  asked  her  at  once  if  she  did  not  think 
ITiivil  the  finest  poet  in  the  world.  She  blushed, 
■BQ  thus  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  her 
■odeaty  was  equal  to  her  erudition.  I  repeat- 
id  my  question  with  a  little  circumlocution. 
Am  stared,  and  said  she  had  never  heard  of  the 
panoa  I  mentioned,  but  that  she  had  read  Tears 
of  Seniibility,  and  Rosa  Matilda,  and  Sympa- 
thy  of  Soali,  and  Too  Civil  by  Half,  and  Uie 
Socruwa  of  Wertor,  and  the  Stranger,  and  the 
(k|riian  of  Snowden. 

*  Ye*,  Sir,*  joined  in  the  younger  sister,  who 
fid  not  riae  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  literature, 
"and  we  have  road  Perfidy  Punished,  and 
Jaoiniy  and  Jenny  Jcssamy,  and  the  Fortunate 
Footman,  and  the  Illustrious  Chambermaid.*  I 
y Bailed  and  stared  in  my  turn ;  and  here  the 
amiveraation,  through  the  difiiculty  of  our  being 
ialriligible  to  each  otlier,  dropped ;  and  I  am 
paraoaded  that  I  sunk  much  lower  in  their 
aataem  ibr  not  being  acquainted  witii  their  fa* 
vmiritB  authors,  than  they  did  in  mine  for  never 
hating  beard  of  Virgil. 

1  aroae  fVom  the  tabic  with  a  full  conviction 


tiiat  it  is  very  potibible  fbr  a  woman  to  be  to- 
tally  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  but  indispensable 
duties  of  coinm'iii  life,  without  knowing  one 
word  of  Latin;  and  that  her  being  a  bad  com 
panion  is  no  infallible  proof  of  her  being  a  good 
economint 

I  am  afraid  the  jioor  father  s»w  something  of 
mv  disappointment  in  my  cciuntciiance,  for 
when  wu  were  alone  in  the  evening,  he  olwerr* 
ed  that  a  heavy  addition  to  his  other  causes  of 
regret  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  was  her  excellent 
managomcnl  of  his  family.  I  found  atlerwarda 
that  though  she  hud  brought  him  a  great  ibr- 
tunc,  she  had  a  very  low  education.  Her  father, 
a  coarse  country  Squire,  to  whom  the  pleasorea 
of  the  table  were  the  only  pleasures  for  which 
he  had  any  relish,  had  no  other  ambition  for  hla 
daughter  but  that  she  should  be  the  most  fa- 
mous housewife  in  tlie  country.  He  gloried  in 
her  culinary  perfections,  which  he  understood  ; 
of  the  deficiencies  of  her  mind  he  had  not  the 
least  perception.  Money  and  good  eating,  he 
owned,  were  the  only  thmgs  in  life,  which  had 
a  real  intrinsic  value ;  the  value  of  all  other 
things,  he  declared,  existed  in  tho  imagination 
only. 

The  poor  lady,  when  she  became  a  mother, 
and  was  brought  out  into  the  world,  felt  keenly 
the  deficiencies  of  her  own  education.  The 
dread  of  Scylla,  as  is  usual,  wrecked  her  on 
Chsrybdis.  Her  first  resolution,  as  soon  as  she 
had  daughterti,  was  that  they  should  learn  every 
thing.  All  the  masters  who  teach  thin^  of 
little  intrinsic  use  were  extravagantly  paid  for 
supernumerary  attendance ;  and  as  no  one  in  the 
family  was  capablo  of  judging  of  their  improve- 
ments, their  progress  was  but  slow.  Though 
they  were  taught  much  they  learnt  but  litUe, 
even  of  theso  unnecessary  tinngs  ;  and  of  things 
necoifsary  they  learnt  nothing.  The  woILinton- 
tioned  mother  was  not  awaro  that  her  daugh- 
tcr*8  education  was  almost  as  much  calculated 
to  gratify  the  senses,  though  in  a  different  way, 
and  with  more  apparent  refinement,  as  her  own 
had  been ;  and  that  mind  is  lefl  nearly  aa  much 
out  of  tho  question  in  making  an  ordinary  artist 
as  in  making  a  good  cook- 


CHAP.  IV. 

From  iny  fondness  for  conversation,  my  ima 
gination  nad  been  early  fired  with  Dr.  John- 
8on*s  remark  that  there  is  no  pleasure  on  eartli 
comparable  tr>  the  fine  full  flow  of  London  talk, 
f,  who,  since  I  had  quitted  college,  had  seldom 
had  my  mind  refreshed,  but  with  the  petty  rilla 
and  {wnurious  streams  of  knowledge  which 
country  society  afforded,  now  expected  to  meet 
it  in  a  strong  and  rapid  current,  fertilizing 
wherever  it  flowed,  producing  in  abundance  the 
rich  fruits  of  argument,  and  the  gay  flowers  of 
rhetoric.  I  look  for  an  im interrupted  course  of 
profit  and  delight.  I  flattered  myself  that  every 
dinner  would  add  to  my  stock  of  images  ;  that 
every  debate  would  clear  up  some  difficulty, 
every  discussion  elucidate  some  truth ;  that 
ever?  allusion  would  be  purely  daasical,  everv 
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Miiience  abound   with  imtruction,  and  every 
period  be  pointed  with  wit 

On  the  tiptoo  of  expecUtion  I  went  to  dine 
with  Sir  John  Bclficld,  in  Cavendiah-tquare.  I 
looked  at  my  w»ilch  fifty  timcu.  I  thought  it 
would  never  be  six  o'clock.  1  did  not  care  to 
■how  my  country  .breeding,  by  going  too  early 
to  incommode  my  friend,  nor  my  lown-breeding, 
by  going  too  late  and  spoiling  hia  dinner.  Sir 
John  ia  a  valuable,  elegant  minded  man,  and, 
next  to  Mr.  Stanley,  atood  higlieet  in  my  father's 
eeleem  for  hia  mental  accompliahinents  and  oor- 
reot  morals.  Aa  I  knew  ho  was  remarkable  for 
tmblinfT  at  his  table  men  of  sense,  taste,  and 


lesming,  my  expectations  of  pleasure  were  very 
high.  *  Here  at  least,'  said  I,  as  I  heard  the 
namo  of  one  clever  man  announced  after  an- 
other, *  here,  at  least,  I  cannot  fail  to  find. 

TiK  feast  of  raaion  aud  liw  Adw  of  suul : 

Here  at  least  all  the  energies  of  my  mind  will 
be  brought  into  exercise.  From  this  society  I 
sbsll  carry  away  documents  for  the  improve- 
ment of  my  taste  ;  I  shall  treasure  up  hints  to 
enrich  my  understanding,  and  collect  aphoriams 
for  the  conduct  of  life' 

At  first  there  was  no  fair  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce any  conversation  beyond  the  topics  of 
the  day,  and  to  those,  it  must  bo  confessed,  this 
eventful  period  |>ives  a  new  and  powerful  in- 
terest. I  should  have  been  much  pleased  to 
have  had  my  country  politics  rectified,  and  any 
prejudiccfi,  which  I  might  have  contracted,  re. 
moved,  or  softened,  could  the  discussion  have 
been  carried  on  without  tlic  frequent  interrup- 
tion of  the  younsest  man  in  the  company. 
This  gentleman  broke  in  on  every  remark,  by 
descanting  successively  on  tho  merits  of  the 
Tarious  dishes ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  experience 
only  can  determine  the  judgment,  he  gave  proof 
ofthat  best  right  to  |>orcmptory  drcinion,  by  not 
trusting  to  delusive  theory,  but  by  actually  eat- 
ing  of  every  dish  at  table. 

His  animadversions  were  uttered  with  the 
gravity  of  a  Carman  philosopher,  and  the  science 
of  a  French  cook.  If  any  of  his  opinions  hap- 
pened to  be  controverted,  he  quoted,  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  own  judgment,  T  Almanac  ihx  Gour- 
mands^ which  he  assured  us  was  the  most  valu- 
able work  that  had  appeared  in  France  since 
the  Revolution. — Tho  author  of  this  book  ho 
seemed  to  consider  of  as  high  authority  in  t)ic 
science  of  eating,  as  Coke  or  Hale  in  that  of 
jurisprudence,  or  Qnintilian  in  the  art  of  criti- 
cism.  To  tho  credit  of  the  company,  however, 
be  it  spoken,  he  had  the  wholo  o(  this  topic  to 
himself.  The  rest  of  the  party  were,  in  jjone- 
ral  of  quite  a  different  caliber,  and  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  his  favourite  aiillior,  as  he  pro- 
bably was  with  theirs. 

The  lady  of  the  hou«n  was  perfectly  amiable 
and  well  bred.  Her  dinner  was  rxccflcnt;  and 
every  thing  al»o»t  her  had  an  air  of  tlpganrc 
and  splendour :  of  eonrsn  hin*  rnmplctely  esca- 
prd  the  disijTucf  of  Ikmiict  thouulit  a  .-nholar,  but 
not  the  suspirion  of  h.-ivin::  u  svry  goc.d  taste. 
I  lonpid  for  the  rrnioval  i»f  the  cloth,  and  was 
uag<>rly  anticipatinif  the  pleaHuie  and  improve- 
ment which  awaited  inc. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  were  begin niog  to 


withdraw,  we  got  ialo  a  aort  of  eUilnde  ef  en- 
versation ;  aU  ejraept  tho  eiilogiet  of  F Alaaiae 
des  Gonrmanda,  who,  wrapping  hiiaselfapiR 
the  comforuble  conaciooaneaa  of  bia  own  eupa. 
rior  judgment,  and  a  little  piqued  tkwt  he  M 
found  neither  aupport  nor  oppoailion,  (the  nstt 
best  thing  to  a  profound  UlkerO  he  aeenMd  Is 
have  a  perfect  indifferenoe  to  all  topics  eieipt 
that  on  which  ho  has  shown  eo  mach  elnqwafiBi 
with  so  littk;  effect. 

The  last  tray  warn  now  carried  out,  Uk  Inl 
lingering  servant  had  retired.  I  warn  heginiieg 
to  listen  witli  all  my  powers  of  attention  lo  a 
ingenious  gentleman  who  was  about  to  give  a 
interesting  account  of  Egypti  where  be  hai 
spent  a  year,  and  from  whence  lie  was  klalf 
returned.    He  was  just  got  to  tlie 


Whrn  on  a  sudden  open  0f  . 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  Jarring  sound. 


the  mahogany  folding  doors,  and  in  at 
struggling  who  shoufd  be  first,  rushed 'half  a 
dozen  children,  lovely,  fresh,  gay,  and  noiij. 
This  sudden  and  violent  irruption  of  the  ptel^ 
barbarians  necessarily  caused  a  total  interred 
tion  of  conversation.  Tho  sprightly  creatora 
ran  round  the  table  to  choose  where  they  wooU 
sit.  At  length  this  great  dtflSculiy  of  courts  aei 
cabinets,  the.  choice  of  jAacrs,  was  settled.  1^ 
little  things  were  jostled  in  between  the  ladiM^ 
who  all  contended  who  should  get  possessioa  sT 
the  liitle  heaiitie$.  One  was  in  raptures  vjtk 
the  rosy  checks  of  a  sweet  little  girl  ahe  held  is 
her  lap.  A  accond  exclaimed  aloud  at  Um 
beautiful  lace  with  which  the  frock  of  anotber 
was  trimmed,  and  which  she  was  sure  mamma 
had  given  her  for  being  good.  A  profitable, 
and   doubtless  a  lasting  and  inseparable  aaso- 

j  ciation,  was  thus  formod  in  the  child's  mind  be- 
tween lace  and  goodness.  A  third  cried  out, 
*  Look  at  the  pretty  angel  !^-do  but  observe — 
her  braccl<*ts  are  as  blue  as  her  eyes.     Did  you 

lever  sec  a  match?*  'Surely,  lady  Bedfisld,* 
cried  a  fonrtli,  *  you  carried  the  eyes  tn  the  ihop, 
or  there  must  have  been  a  shade  of  difference.' 
I  myself,  who  am  passionately  fond  of  children, 

:  eyed  the  sweet  little  rebels  with  complaoency, 

'  notv.'iUi8tanding  the  unscasonabloness  of  their 

'  interruption. 

'  At  last,  when  they  were  all  disposed  of,  I 
resumed  my  inquiries  about  the  resting  plaos 
of  the  mummies.  But  the  grand  dispute,  who 
should  have  oranges,  and  who  shonld  have 
almonds  and  raisins,  soon  raised  such  a  clamour 

I  that  it  was  impossible   to  hear  my   Egyptian 

{ friond.  This  great  contest  was,  however,  at 
length  settled,  and  I  was  returning  to  the  an- 
tiquities of  Memphis,  when  the  important  point, 
who  shnnld  have  red  wine,  and  who  should  hare 
white,  who  should  have  half  a  glass,  and  whoa 
wlin|i>  one,  sot  us  again  in  an  uproar.  Sir 
John  was  visibly  uneasy,  and  commanded  si- 
lence. Durin:;  this  interval  of  peace,  I  gave 
up  the  cabiconibs,  and  took  refuge  in  the  pyra- 
mids. But  I  had  no  sooner  proponed  my  qoes- 
tinn  aliout  the  serficnt  said  Ui  br  found  looneof 
them,  tlian  the  son  and  heir,  a  fine  little  fellow, 
just  six  yc.irs  old,  reaching  out  his  arm  to  dart 
iin  apple  across  the  tabic  at  his  sister,  roguishly 
intending  to  overset  her  glass,  anluckilj  over 
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Mr 


I,  brhnfiil  of  port  wine.    The  whole 
were  diechtrfcd  oa  the  ekgant  dm- 
parv  «r«  wluts  robed  nymph. 

Afl  WW  nofw  agitation  and  diatreei,  and  die- 
■nd  oonfoaion ;  the  fentlemen  ringfing 
■epkine.  the  ladiea  aasiitiDg  the  dripping 
Nsh  vying  with  the  other  who  should 
BtoaameBd  the  moat  approved  iipecific  of  getting 
e^^the  stain  of  red  wine,  and  comforting  the 
by  oloriea  of  aimilar  misfortunes.  The 
eulprit  wai  dismissed,  and  all  diflicul- 
iKiBaierB  leemed  at  last  surmounted. 
I  MO  ennnot  beet  up  again  an  interest  which 
\  imn  ao  often  cooled.  The  Uiread  of  conver- 
id  been  so  frequently  broken,  that  I 
of  teeing  it  tied  together  again.  I 
imnflilly  gave  up  catacomlM,  pyramids,  and 
MlwHta,  and  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with 
a  flHle  dieioltory  ohat  with  my  next  neighbour ; 
•nd  disappointed  to  glean  only  a  few  scat- 
eera,  where  I  had  expected  so  abundant  a 
;  and  the  day  from  which  I  had  pro- 
myaelf  so  mnoh  benefit  and  delight,  passed 
ly  with  a  very  alender  acquiaition  of  either. 


CHAP.  V. 

I  WKirr  almost  immediately  after,  at  the  invi. 
of  Mr.  Ranby,  to  pass  a  fbw  days  at  his 
at  Rampstead.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby  were 
led  pioDs  pcraonsf  but  having  risen  tu  great 
by  a  sadden  turn  of  fortune  in  a  com- 
meroel  engagement,  they  had  a  little  aelf*suffi. 
eianey,  and  not  a  little  disponition  to  ascribe  an 
udiie  importance  to  wealth.  This  I  should 
have  tboaght  more  pardonable  under  their  cir- 
eanalanoes,  bad  I  not  expected  that  religion 
wodM  in  this  respect  have  more  than  supplied 
te  defieienciea  of  education.  Their  religion, 
r,  consisted  almost  ezdasively  in  a  dia. 
ite  zeal  for  a  very  few  doctrines.  And 
_  Aey  were  for  from  being  immoral  in 
tMr'awn  practice,  yet,  in  their  diacoarae,  they 
ifteted  to  undervalue  morality. 

lliis  was,  indeed,  more  particularly  the  case 
wUh  the  lady,  whose  chief  object  of  discourse 
Nemed  to  be,  to  convince  me  of  her  great  supe- 
riority to  her  husband  in  polemical  skill.  Her 
ehaale  eooversation  certainly  was  not  coupled 
with  fear.  In  one  respect  she  was  the  very  re- 
vtni  of  those  Pharisees  who  were  scrupnlonsly 
•net  about  their  petty  observancoa.  Mrs.  Ran. 
by  was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  about  a  very 
few  important  particnlars,  and  exonerated  her- 
■alfftoBi  the  necesaity  of  all  inferior  attentions. 
Ska  was  strongly  attached  to  one  or  two  preach- 
en,  and  discovered  little  candour  for  all  others, 
or  fer  those  who  attended  them.  Nay,  she  some- 
wliBl  donbted  of  the  soundness  of  the  faith  of 
her  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  wuuld  not  in- 
cor  great  inconvenience  to  attend  one  or  other 
of  her  ftvonritefl. 

Mrs.  Ran  by  ^H  table  was  '  more  than  hospita- 
bly good.*  There  was  not  the  Irast  RURpicinn 
ofLatin  here.  The  ou1o(ri«t  nf  female  i|[rnorancc 
atght  have  dined  in  comfortable  security  against 
tfas  intrusion  and  vanity  of  erudition.  She  had 
three  daughters,  not  unpleaaing  yoong  women. 

VoulL 


But  I  waa  much  concerned  to  observe,  that  the/ 
were  not  only  dressed  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  fashion,  but  their  drapery  was  aa  transpa- 
rent, as  short,  and  is  scanty  ;  there  waa  as  as 
dulouB  a  disclosure  of  their  persons,  and  as  great 
a  redundancy  of  ornaments,  as  I  haid  seen  in  the 
gayest  circles. 

'  Expect  not  perfection,*  said  my  good  mother^ 
'  but  look  for  eonsiBteney."  This  principle  my 
parenU  had  not  only  taught  me  in  the  closet, 
but  had  illustrated  by  tlicir  deportment  in  the 
family  and  in  the  world.  They  observed  a  uni. 
form  correctnoM  in  their  general  demeanor. 
They  were  not  o\'er  anxiima  about  charactor  for 
its  own  sake,  but  they  were  tenderly  vigilant 
not  to  bring  any  reproach  on  the  Christian  name 
by  imprudence,  negligence,  or  inconsistency, 
even  in  small  things.  '  Custom,*  said  my  mo- 
ther, '  can  never  alter  the  immutable  nature  of 
right ;  fashion  can  never  justify  any  practioe 
which  ia  improper  in  itself;  and  to  dress  inde- 
cently is  aa  great  an  offence  against  purity  and 
modesty,  when  it  is  the  faahion,  as  when  it  is 
obsolete.  There  should  be  a  line  of  demarcation 
somewhere.  In  the  article  of  drees  and  appear  > 
ance,  Christian  mothers  should  make  a  stand. 
They  should  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  ex- 
pect that  a  young  girl  will  of  herself  have  cou- 
rage to  oppose  the  united  temptations  of  fokhion 
without,  and  the  secret  prevalence  of  eorruptioa 
within ;  and  authority  should  be  called  in  where 
admonition  fails.* 

The  conversation  afler  dinner  took  a  religious 
turn.  Mrs.  Ranby  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  subject,  snd  expressed  herself  with  energy 
on  many  serious  points.  I  could  have  been  glad, 
however,  to  have  seen  her  views  a  little  more 
practical,  and  her  spirit  a  little  less  oeuporioos. 
I  saw  she  took  the  lead  in  debate,  and  that  Mr. 
Ranby  submitted  to  act  as  subaltern  ;  but  whe- 
ther his  meekness  was  the  effect  of  piety  or  fear, 
I  could  not  at  that  time  determine.  She  pro- 
tested vehemently  against  all  diasipation,  in 
which  I  cordially  joined  hor,  though  I  hope  witli 
aomething  less  intemperance  of  manner,  and 
less  acrimony  against  those  who  pursued  it.  I 
began,  however,  to  lose  sight  of  the  errors  of  the 
dau^ters*  dresa  in  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  con- 
versing  with  ao  pious  a  mother  pf  a  femily.  For 
piooa  ahe  really  waa,  though  her  piety  waa  a 
little  debased  by  coarssncss,  and  not  a  little  dis- 
figured by  asperity. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  young  ladies 
not  only  took  no  part  in  the  conversation,  but 
that  they  did  not  even  seem  to  know  what  was 
going  on  ;  and  I  must  confess  the  manntr  in 
which  it  was  conducted  was  not  calculated  to 
make  the  subject  interesting.  The  girls  sat 
jogging  and  whispering  each  other,  and  got  away 
as  laRt  as  they  could. 

As  soon  as  they  were  withdrawn — ^There^ 
sir,*  said  the  mother,  *  are  three  girls  who  will 
make  excellent  wives. — They  never  were  at  a 
ball  or  a  play  in  their  lives  ;  and  yet,  though  I 
say  it,  who  should  not  say  it,  they  are  as  highly 
ncconi|>li«hed  as  anv  ladies  at  St.  JaniesV*  I 
cordially  approved  the  former  part  of  her  asser- 
tion, and  bowed  in  silence  to  the  latter. 

1  took  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  what  had 
bean  her  mode  of  religious  instruction  fer  her 
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daaj^htem ;  but  thoai^h  I  put  the  qucation  with 
much  caution  and  deference,  she  looked  dis- 
pleased, and  said  that  she  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  do  a  grreat  deal  in  that  way  ;  all  these 
things  must  come  from  above ;  it  was  not  hu- 
man endeavours,  but  divine  f^raco  which  made 
Christians.  I  observed,  that  the  truth  appeared 
to  be,  that  divine  i^raco  bleaging  human  endea- 
Tourfr,  seemed  most  likely  to  accomplish  that 
Ifreat  end.  She  replied,  that  experience  was  not 
on  my  side,  for  that  the  children  of  religious  pa- 
rents were  not  always  relij^ious.  I  allowed  that 
it  was  too  true.  I  knew  she  drew  her  instances 
fWun  two  or  three  of  her  own  friends,  who,  while 
they  discovered  much  earnestness  about  their 
own  spiritual  interests,  had  almost  totally  ne- 
eded the  religious  cultivation  of  their  children; 
the  daughters  in  particular  bad  been  suflTcred  to 
follow  their  own  devices,  and  to  waste  their  days 
in  company  of  their  own  choosing,  and  in  the 
most  frivolous  manner.  *  What  do  yo  more  than 
others  7*  is  an  iritcrrogation  which  this  negli- 
gence has  frequently  suggested.  Nay,  profess, 
ing  serious  piety,  if  ye  do  not  more  than  those 
who  profess  it  not,  ye  do  loss. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  though  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  holiness,  no  en- 
tail  of  goodness ;  yet  the  Almighty  had  promised 
in  the  scriptures  many  blessings  to  the  offspring 
of  the  righteous.  He  never  meant,  however, 
that  religion  was  to  he  transferred  arbitrarily 
like  on  heir-loom  ;  but  the  promise  was  accom* 
panied  with  conditions  and  injunctions.  The 
<lirections  were  express  and  frequent,  to  incul. 
cate  early  and  late  the  great  truths  of  religion  ; 
noy,  it  was  enforced  with  all  the  minuteness  of 
detail,  *  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line.hcrc 
a  little,  and  there  a  little* — at  all  timet  and  sea. 
iH>ns,  *  walking  by  the  way,  and  sitting  in  the 
iionse.*  I  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  it  would 
generally  be  found  that  where  the  rhildren  of 
pious  parents  turned  out  ill,  there  had  been  some 
mistake,  some  neglect,  or  some  fault  en  the  part 
of  the  parents ;  that  they  had  not  used  the  right 
methods.  I  observed  tliat  I  thought  it  did  not 
at  uH  derogate  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Al- 
mighty, that  he  appointed  certain  means  to  ac- 
complish certain  ends ;  and  that  the  adopting 
these  in  confurmiiy  to  his  appointment,  and  de. 
pendence  on  his  blessing,  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  eases  in  which  we  should  pro\'e  our  faith  by 
our  obedience. 

I  found  I  had  gone  too  far— she  said,  with 
some  warmth,  that  she  was  not  wanting  in  any 
duty  lo  her  daughters :  !!>lic  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  she  prayed  daily  for  their  convw- 
sion.  I  highly  commended  her  for  both,  but 
risked  the  obitrrvation,  *  that  praying  without 
instilling  principles,  might  be  as  inefficacious 
as  instruction  without  prayer.  That  it  was  like 
a  husbandman,  who  should  expect  that  praying 
ibr  sunshine,  should  produce  a  crop  of  corn  in  a 
ikld  where  not  one  grain  had  been  sown.  God, 
indeed,  could  effect  this,  but  he  does  not  do  it ; 
and  the  moans  being  of  his  own  appointment, 
his  omnipolciico  is  not  lens  exerted,  by  his  di- 
recting certain  effects  to  fillow  certain  cuusos, 
than  it  would  by  any  arbitrary  act*  As  it  was 
evident  that  she  did  not  choose  to  quarrel  with 
Aio,  she  contented  herself  with  wying  coldlF  j 


that  she  perceived  I  wo  a  Itgmlui^waAkaAhfi 

a  low  view  of  divine  thinge. 

At  tea  I  found  the  young  ladiea  loak  fcn— i 
interest  in  the  oonversation  than  thaj  kmi  4tm 
at  dinner,  but  sat  whispering  and  UagUttf,aiA 
netting  white  tilk  gloves,  till  tbe^  wen  mub. 
mooed  to  the  harpsichord.  Despairing  of  pL 
ting  on  with  them  in  company,  I  propowd  t 
walk  in  the  garden.  I  now  found  tlMm  as  «^ 
ling  to  talk,  as  destitute  of  any  thing  to  nj. 
Their  conversation  was  vivid  and  frivokna 
They  laid  great  stress  on  small  things.  Tht* 
seemed  to  have  no  shades  in  their  nndersUo^ 
ing,  but  used  tlie  strongest  terms  for  the  aw- 
monest  occasions,  and  admiration  was  exeiisl 
by  things  hardly  worthy  to  command  attentisa 
They  were  extremely  glad  and  extremely  tony, 
on  subjects  not  calculated  to  excite  aSectiooi « 
any  kind.  They  were  animated  about  trifli^ 
and  indifferent  on  things  of  importance.  Tbst 
were,  I  must  confess,  frank  and  good-natoTMi 
but  it  was  evident,  that  as  they  were  too  opci^ 
to  have  any  thing  to  ccmccal,  so  they  were  In 
uninformed  to  have  any  thing  to  prodaoe;  tii 
I  was  resolved  not  to  risk  my  happiness  witki 
woman  who  could  not  contribute  her  full  sbm 
towards  spending  a  wet  winter  cheerfully  in  thi 
country. 

'  The  next  day,  all  the  hours  from  breakfast  to 
dinner  were  devoted  to  the  liarp.     I  had  the  fi- 
nity  to  think  that  this  sacrifice  of  time  was  maie 
in  compliment  to  me,  as  I  had  professed  lo  like 
music ;  till  I  found  that  all  their  mornings  wfit 
spent  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  only  fmit 
of  their  education,  which  seemed  to  be  ussd  to 
any  purpose,  was,  that  afler  their  family  devo- 
tions in  the  evening,  they  sung  and  played  i 
hymn.    This  was  admost  t>ie  only  8i|ii  they 
gave  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  life.    Thsy  at- 
tended morning  prayers,  if  they  were  dreissd 
before  the  bell  rang.    One  morning  when  they 
did  not  appear  till  late,  they  were  reproved  by 
their  father ;  Mrs.  Ranby  said,  *•  she  shooU  m 
more  angry  with  them  for  their  inefulitity, 
were  it  not  that  Mr.  Ranby  obstinately  persiitBd 
in  reading  a  printed  form,  which  she  was  per- 
suaded could  not  do  any  body  much  good.*   The 
poor  man,  who  was  really  well  disposed,  very 
properly  defended  himself,   by  saying,  that  be 
hoped  his  own  heart  went  along  with  every  word 
he  read ;  and  as  lo  his  family,  he  thought  it 
much  more  beneficial  for  them  to  join  in  an  ex- 
cellent composition  of  a  judicious  divioe,  than 
to  attend  to  any  such  crude  rhapsody  as  he 
should  be  able  to  produce,  whose  education  had 
not  qualified  him  to  lead  the  devotions  of  others. 
I  had  never  heard  him  venture  to  make  ose  of 
his  understanding  before;  and  I  continued  to 
find  it  much  better  than  I  had  at  first  given  him 
credit  for.    The  lady  observed,  with  some  aspe- 
rity, that  where  there  were  gift9  and  graeei,  it 
superseded  the  necessity  of  learning. 

In  vindication  of  my  own  good  breeding,  I 
should  observe  that,  in  my  little  detrntsa  whh 
Mrs.  Ranby,  to  which  I  am  always  challenged 
by  her,  I  never  lost  sight  of  that  becoming  ei* 
ample  of  the  son  of  Catu,  who,  when  about  to 
deliver  sentiments  which  might  be  thought  toe 
assuming  in  so  young  a  man,  introduced  hisad- 
m>milions  with  this  modest  preface, 
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what  our  /itA«r  oft  hu  taushc  an. 

Ii  wilbovt  quoting  tho  son  of  the  rage  ofUti- 
!•  ooMtutlj  add  need  the  {Mternal  authority 
r  opifiiona,  which  might  savour  too  much  of 
VBfmnes  withont  such  a  sanction. 
I  obeenrad  in  tho  course  of  my  vinif,  that  self 
■lial  made  no  part  of  Mrs.  Ranby^s  religious 
u.  81m  fiincied,  I  believe,  that  it  savoured 
'workB,  and  of  works  she  was  evidently  afraid. 
N  talked  as  if  activity  were  usclcsss  and  czor- 
m  ayneceaaary,  and  as  if,  like  inanimate  mat- 
r«  wa  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  be 

000  apon. 

1  aasared  her  that  though  I  depended  on  the 
iraj  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  his  Son, 
r  aalTation,  as  entirely  as  she  could  do,  yet  I 
BOght  that  Almighty  grace,  so  far  from  set* 
tm  aside  diligent  exertion,  was  the  principle 
bwk  promoted  iu  That  salvation  is  in  no 
ft  of  scripture  represented  as  attainable  by 
B  indolent  Christian,  if  I  might  couple  such 
Btradictory  terms.  That  I  had  been  ofYen 
rfblW  struck  with  the  plain  declarations,  *  that 
B  kingdom  of  heaven  suffcreth  violence* — 
Iri^e  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate* — '  whatso- 
■r  thy  hand  findetli  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
If  ht*— '*  give  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
ira* — *  work  out  your  own  salvation.* — To  this 
boor,  this  watchfulness,  this  sedulity  of  endca- 
w,  the  crown  of  life  is  expressly  promised, 
id  salvation  is  not  less  tho  free  gifl  of  God, 
leanaa  he  has  annexed  certain  conditions  to 
ir  obtaining  it. 

The  more  I  argued,  the  more  I  found  my  rc- 
rtaikm  decline;  yet  to  argue  she  compelled 
e.  I  really  believed  she  was  sincere,  but  she 
ifl  ill-infbrmed,  governed  by  feelings  and  im. 
deeti,  rather  than  by  the  plain  express  rule  of 
riptare.  It  was  not  that  she  did  not  read 
riplare,  but  she  interpreted  it  in  her  own  way; 
lih  opinions  on  insulated  texts ;  did  not  com- 

aeriptiire  with  scripture,  except  as  it  con- 
~  to  strengthen  her  bias.    She  considered 

m  disproportionate  fondness,  those  passages 
Ideh  supported  her  peconccived  opinions,  in. 
lad  of  being  uniformly  governed  by  the  gene- 
I  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  page.  She 
\d  far  less  reverence  for  the  preceptive  tlian 
r  the  doctrinal  parts,  because  she  did  not  suffi- 
■nilj  consider  faith  as  an  operative  influential 
inclple ;  nor  did  she  conceive  that  the  sub- 
nest  doctrines  involve  deep  practical  conse- 
lenees.  She  did  not  consider  the  government 
the  tongue,  nor  the  command  of  her  passions, 
flbrming  any  material  |»art  of  the  Christion 
laracter.  Her  zeal  was  fiery,  because  her 
nper  was  so;  and  her  charity  was  cold,  be- 
Ase  it  was  an  expensive  propensity  to  keep 
irm.  Among  the  perfections  of  the  Redeem- 
*s  character,  she  did  not  consider  his  being 
seek  and  lowly*  as  an  example,  tho  influence 
'  which  was  to  extend  to  her.  She  considered 
indeed  as  admirable,  but  not  as  imitahlf. ;  a 
stinction  she  was  very  apt  to  make  in  all  her 
«etical  dissertations,  and  in  her  interpretation 
'aeripture. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Ranby  was  lamenting, 
I  general  and  rather  customary  terms,  her  own 
Eoeeding  sinfulness.  Mr.  Ranbv  said,  *■  Yon 
)cnse  Yoorssif  rather  too  heavily,  my  desri 


•you  have  sinn,  to  be  sure.*  'And  pra^  what 
sins  have  I,  Mr.  Ranhy  r  said  she,  turning  up- 
on him  with  so  much  qutckneHs  that  the  poor 
man  started.  •Nay,*  said  hr,  meekly:  '  I  did 
not  mean  to  offend  you ;  ho  far  Inmi  it,  that 
hearing  you  condemn  yourself  x^n  grievously,  I 
intended  to  comfort  you,  and  fo  say  that,  except 

a  few  faults **And   prny  what  faults?* 

interrupted  she,  continuing  to  speak  however, 
lest  he  should  catch  an  interval  to  tell  them.  *  I 
defy  you,  Mr.  Ranby,  to  produce  one.*  *  My 
dear,*  replied  he,  *as  you  charged  yourself  with 
all,  I  thought  it  would  be  letting  you  off  cheaply 

by  naming  only  two  or  throe,  such  as .* 

Here,  fearing  matters  would  go  too  far,  I  inter- 
posed, and  softening  things  as  much  as  I  could 
for  the  lady,  said,  *  I  conceived  that  Mr.  Ranby 
meant,  that  though  she  partook  of  tho  general 

corruption *  Here  Ranby  interrupting  me 

with  more  spirit  tlian  I  thought  he  possessed, 
said,  *  General  corruption.  Sir,  must  be  a  source 
of  particular  corruption.  I  did  not  mean  tliat 
iny  wife  was  worse  than  other  women.*  *  Worse, 
^Ir.  Runby,  worse  V  cried  she.  Ranby  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  not  minding  her,  went  on, 
*  As  she  is  always  insisting  that  the  whole  spe- 
cies is  corrupt,  she  cannot  help  allowing  that 
she  herself  has  not  quite  C8ca)icd  the  infection. 
Now,  to  bo  a  sinner  in  the  gross,  and  a  saint  in 
the  detail ;  that  is,  to  have  all  sins  and  no  faults, 
is  a  thing  I  do  not  quite  comprehend.* 

After  he  had  loft  the  room,  which  he  did  as 
the  shortest  way  of  allaying  the  storm,  she  apo- 
logized  for  him,  and  said,  '  he  was  a  well  mean- 
ing man,  and  acted  up  to  the  little  light  he  had;* 
but  added,  •  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  re- 
ligious feelings,  and  know  little  of  the  nature 
of  conversion.* 

Mrs.  Ranby,  I  found,  seems  to  consider  Chris- 
tianity, as  a  kind  of  free-masonry,  and  there- 
fore thinks  it  superfluous  to  speak  on  serious 
subjects  to  any  but  the  initiated.  If  they  do 
not  return  the  sign,  she  gives  them  up  as  blind 
and  dead. — She  thinks  she  can  only  make  her- 
self intelligible  to  those  to  whom  certain  pecu- 
liar phrases  arc  familiar  ;  and  though  her  friendti 
may  bo  correct,  devout, and  both  doc:trinaIly  and 
practically  pious,  yet  if  they  cannot  catch  a  cer- 
tain mystic  meaning,  if  there  is  not  a  sympathy 
of  intelligence  between  her  and  them,  if  they  do 
not  fully  conceive  of  impressions,  and  cannot 
respond  to  mysterious  communications,  she 
holdti  them  unworthy  of  intercourse  with  her. 
She  does  not  so  much  insist  on  high  moral  ex- 
cellence as  the  criterion  of  their  worth,  as  on 
their  own  account  of  their  internal  feelings. 

She  holds  very  cheap  that  gradual  growth  in 
piety  which  is  m  reality  no  less  the  effect  of 
divine  grace,  than  those  instantaneous  conver- 
sions which  she  believes  to  be  so  common.  She 
cannot  be  persuaded  that,  of  every  advance  in 
piety,  of  every  impro\'ement  in  virtue,  of  every 
illumination  of  the  understanding,  of  every 
amendment  in  the  heart,  of  every  ratification  of 
the  will,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  no  less  the  author 
Iwcausc  it  is  prngressivc,  than  if  it  were  sudden 
It  is  true.  Omnipotence  can,  when  he  pleases, 
still  produce  these  instantaneous  efTecta,  as  be 
has  sometimes  done ;  but  as  it  is  not  his  esta- 
blished or  common  mode  of  operatioo,  it  seen 
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▼■in  and  rash,  presumptuoiuly  to  wait  for  these 
miracnloiia  interforences.  An  implioit  depend- 
ence, however,  on  such  interferonoci  is  certain- 
ly  more  grattfyiiiff  to  the  Junius  of  enthusiasm, 
than  the  anzioas  vijerilancc,  the  fervent  prayer, 
the  daily  utrug^iple,  the  Komelimes  scarcely  per. 
oeptible,  thoui^b  constant  progress  of  the  sober- 
minded  Christian.  Such  a  Christian  is  fully 
airare  that  his  heart  requires  as  much  waichinj^ 
in  the  more  advanced  as  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  his  religious  course.  He  is  cheerful  in  a 
well-grounded  hope,  and  looks  not  for  ecstacies, 
till  that  hope  be  swallowed  up  in  fruition. 
Thankful  if  he  feel  in  his  heart  a  growing  love 
of  God,  and  an  increasing  submission  to  his 
will,  though  he  is  unconscious  of  visions,  and 
unacquainted  with  any  revelation  but  that  which 
Ood  has  made  in  his  word.  He  remembers, 
■nd  he  derives  consolation  from  the  rcmem- 
bnnee,  tiiat  his  Saviour,  in  his  most  gracious 
and  soothing  invitation  to  the  *  heavy  laden,* 
has  mercifully  promised  *  rest,*  but  he  has  no 
where  promised  rapture. 


CHAP.  VI. 

BcTT  to  return  to  Mrs.  Ranby^s  daughters. 
Is  this  conaitteney^  said  I  to  myself,  when  I  com- 
pared the  inanity  of  the  life  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  discourse ;  and  contrasted  the  vacant 
way  in  which  the  day  was  spent,  with  the  de- 
cent and  devout  manner,  in  which  it  was  begun 
and  ended  7  I  recollected  that  under  the  early 
though  imperfect  sacred  institution,  the  fire  of 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  was  never 
■ufTercd  to  be  extinguished  during  the  day. 

Though  Mrs.  Ranby  would  have  thoni^lit  it  a 
little  hcathcniNh  to  have  had  her  daughters  in- 
structed in  polite  literature,  and  to  have  filled  a 
leisure  hour  in  reading  to  her  a  useful  book, 
that  was  not  professedly  religious,  she  felt  no 
compunction  at  their  waste  of  time,  or  tiic  tri- 
fling pursuits  in  which  the  day  was  sufferod  to 
spend  itself.  The  pianoforte,  when  they  were 
weary  of  the  harp,  copying  some  different  draw- 
ings, gilding  a  set  of  flower  puts,  and  netting 
white  gloves  and  veils,  seemed  to  fill  up  the 
whole  business  of  these  immortal  beings,  of 
these  Christians,  fi>r  whom  it  had  been  sohmnly 
engaged  that  they  should  manfully  fight  under 
Chriai^s  banner. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  was  much  more 
inclined  to  lay  tiie  b?«me  ou  their  education  than 
their  diHpos<itionN.  I  found  them  not  only  good 
humoured,  but  charitably  diMpofted ;  but  their 
eharitios  were  small  and  casual,  often  ill  appli- 
ed, and  always  without  a  plan.  They  knew  no- 
thing of  the  state,  character,  or  wants  of  the 
neighbouring  po')r  ;  and  it  had  never  been  point- 
ed out  to  them  that  the  instruction  of  thn  young 
and  ignorant  made  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
rich  toward.-)  them. 

When  I  nnco  ventured  to  drop  a  hint  on  this 
subject  to  MrH.  It-inhy,  h'io  drily  naid  thoro  were 
many  other  way  a  of  doing  good  to  the  p-ior,  bo- 
sides  exposing  lier  dausrhtora  to  the  protubility 
of  catching  diseaseii,  and  the  certainty  of  ({cU 
ting  dirt  by  such  visits.    Her  subsoriptioo  was , 


never  wanting  when  ihe  was  fuite  nvs  tkitthe 
object  was  deserving.  Ajb  I  soapeeiad  tlai  ihs 
a  little  overrated  her  owd  charity,  I  ounld  ast 
forbear  observing,  that  I  did  not  llunk  it  di. 
manded  a  combination  of  all  the  viriMato  eatitli 
a  poor  sick  wretch  to  a  dinner.  And  thoogfa  I 
durst  not  quote  so  light  en  aotbor  u  mo. 
lot  to  her,  I  could  not  help  eaying  to  raywU; 
gYDs  ev^ry  man  his  due  and  who  tkall  *ae^ 
whipping  ?  O  !  if  God  dealt  ao  rigidly  with  m; 
if  he  waited  to  bestow  his  ordinary  blcinDfi 
till  we  were  good  enoogfa  to  deserve  them,  who 
would  be  clothed  7  who  would  be  fed  7  who 
would  have  a  roof  to  shelter  him  7 

It  was  not  that  she  gave  nothing  away,  bnt 
she  had  a  great  dislike  to  relieve  any  but  those 
of  her  own  religious  persuasion. — Though  her 
Redeemer  laid  down  his  life  for  all  people,  sa- 
tions,  and  languages,  she  will  only  Isy  dova 
her  money  for  a  very  limited  number  of  a  vat 
limited  class.  To  be  religious  is  not  claim  soft 
cient  on  her  bounty  ;  they  must  be  religioiis  in 
a  particular  way. 

The  Miss  Ranbys  bad  not  been  habitnated  to 

make  any  systematic  provision  for  regular  chi. 

rity,  or  for  any  of  those  accidental  '^^mifiiw, 

for  which  tlie  purse  of  the  affluent  shoold  tl. 

ways  be  provided :  and  being  very  exponsifc  in 

their  persons,  they  had  oflen  not  a  six- pence  to 

bestow,  when  the  most  deserving  case  presenlBd 

itself  This  must  frequently  happen  when  than 

is  no  specific  fund  for  charity  which  shoold  bo 

included  in  the  general  arrangement  of  expeeso; 

and  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  not  be  lefi  to 

depend  on  the  accidental  state  of  the  purse.    If 

no  new  trinket  happened  to  be  wanted,  these 

young  ladies  were  liberal  to  any  application, 

though  always  without  Judging  of  its  merits  by 

their  own  eyes  and  cars.     Biit  if  there  was  a 

competition  between  a  sick   family  and  a  new 

brooch,  the  brooch  was  sure  to  carry  the  day. 

This  would  not  have  been  the  casc^  had  ther 

been  habituated  to  visit  themselves  the  abodaa 

of  penury  and  woe.  Their  flexible  yonng  faeuts 

would  have  been  wrought  U|jon   by  the  leCinJ 

sight  of  miseries,  the  impre:<sion  of  which  was 

feeble  when  it  reached  their  ears  at  a  distance, 

surrounded  as  they  were  with  all  the  sofbicsacs 

and  accommodations  of  luxurious  life.     *  They 

would  do  what  they  could.     They  hoped  it  was 

not  so  bad  as  it  was  represented.*  They  fell  into 

the  usual  way  of  pacifying  their  consciences  by 

their  regrets  ;  and  brought  themselves  to  believe 

that  then-  sympath}'  with  the  suffering  was  ao 

atonement  for  their  not  relieving  it. 

I  observed,  with  concern,  daring  my  visit, 
how  little  the  Christian  temper  seemed  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Thi«i  appeared  in  the  daily  concerns  of  this  high 
professor.  An  opinion  contradicted,  a  persoo 
of  different  relinious  views  commended,  the 
smalle«>t  opposition  to  her  will,  the  intrusion  of 
an  unseasonable  visitor,  even  an  iinperfectioa 
in  the  dressing  of  some  dish  at  table  :  such  tri- 
fles not  only  discomposed  her,  but  the  disoom- 
po^uro  was  manifested  with  a  vehemence,  which 
she  was  not  aware  was  a  fault ;  nor  did  she 
seem  at  all  sensible  that  her  religion  was  ever 
to  be  resorted  to  bnt  on  great  occasions,  fbrnet- 
ting  that  great  occasions  bnt  rarely  occur  in 
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liA,  uid  that  these  small  panes,  at 
M  enemy  is  perpetually  enterin|r,  the 
istian  will  ? i^^ilantly  f^uard. 
rvad  in  Mis.  Ranby  one  strikine  incon* 
While  she  considered  It  as  funning 
It*  line  of  separation  From  the  world, 
and  her  daughters  abstained  from  pub- 
I,  she  had  no  objection  to  their  indem* 
bemseU'es  for  this  forbearance,  by  de- 
9  mnnstrous  a  disproportion  of  their 
hat  very  amusement  which  constitutes 
ipal  a  part  of  diversion  abroad.  Tho 
ich  is  redeemed  from  "vhat  is  wrong,  is 
'alue,  if  not  dedicated  to  what  is  right; 

not  cnoii;rh  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
irnish  a  subject  for  discussion,  if  they 
irniMh  a  principle  of  action. 
Tthe  most  obvious  defects  which  struck 
his,  and  two  or  three  other  families, 
afterwards  visited,  was  the  want  of 
onabieness  in  the  daughters.  They 
Bern  to  form  a  part  of  the  family  com- 
t  madu  a  kind  of  distinct  branch  of 
es.  Surely,  when  only  the  parents  and 
ect  friends  are  met  together,  in  a  family 

daughters  should  contribute  their  por. 
ilivon  the  domestic  circle.  They  wuro 
eady  to  sing  and  to  play,  but  did  not 

pains  to  produce  themselves  in  con* 
I ;  but  seemed  to  carry  on  a  distinct  in* 
U    by   herding,  and  whispering,  and 

together. 

ie  women  who  Ecomod  to  be  possessed 
ngredlents,  tbey  were  so  ill  mixed  up 
as  not  to  produce  an  elegant,  interest- 
lanion.  It  appeared  to  mc  that  threo 
ind  Inducements  in  tho  choice  of  a  wife, 

a  man  may  have  a  directress  for  his 
a  preceptress  for  his  children,  and  a 
HI  for  himself.  Can  it  be  honestly 
that  tho  present  habits  of  domestic  life 
rail?  favourable  to  the  union  of  these 
entials  ?  Yet  which  of  ibem  can  a  man 
and  prinoiplo  consent  to  relinquish  in 
igal  prospects? 


CHAP.  VII. 

ramcD  to  town  at  the  end  of  a  ft^w  days, 
sculativo  stranger,  a  London  tlay  pre- 
ery  variety  of  circumstaiic;$  in  every 
ble  shape  of  which  human  life  is  sus- 
When  you  trace  the  solicitude  of  the 
oouutcnanoe,  the  anxious  exploring  of 
ling  paper,  the  eager  interrogation  of 
ling  guest — when  you  hoar  the  dismal 
tion  of  losses  by  land,  and  perils  by  sea 
trebling,  dangers  multiplying,  com- 
nnihilating,  war  protracted,  invasion 
ing,  destruction  impeiMling — your  mind 
and  communicates  the  terror,  and  you 
•self '  falling  with  a  falling  state* 
rhen,  in  the  course  of  the  very  same 
,  meet  these  erlnomy  prognosticulors  at 
ptnons,  not  *  dinner,  but  hecatomb,*  ai 
«ous  fete,  the  splendid  speetade ;  when 
r  the  frivolous  discoorse,  witness  the 
m  diaripetioa,  oontompiate  the  bound- 


less indulgence,  and  observe  the  ruinoas  gaming 
you  would  be  ready  to  exclaim,  *  Am  I  not  sap 
ping  in  the  Antipodes  of  that  land  in  which  I 
breakfasted  ?  Surely  this  is  a  country  of  differen* 
men,  different  characters,  and  different  ctrcum 
slances.  This  is  at  least  a  place  in  which 
there  is  neither  fear  nor  danger,  nor  want,  nor 
misery,  nor  war. 

If  you  observe  the  overflowing  subseriptions 
raised,  the  innumerable  societies  formed,  the 
committees  appointed,  the  agents  employed,  the 
royal  patrons  eiigo^ed,  tlie  noble  presidents 
provided,  the  pa  lace,  like  structures  erected  ;  and 
all  this  to  alleviate,  to  cure,  and  oven  to  prevent 
every  calamity,  which  tlio  indigent  can  suffer, 
or  the  afHoent  conceive  ;  to  remove  not  only  want 
but  ignorance ;  to  suppress  not  only  misery  but 
vice,  would  you  not  exclaim  with  Hamlet, 
*  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  7  How  noble  in 
reason  !  How  infinite  in  faculties  !  In  action  how 
like  an  angel !  In  compassion,  how  like  a  God !' 

If  you  look  into  the  whok  comet-like  eccen- 
tric orb  of  the  human  character ;  if  you  com- 
pared  all  the  struggling  contrariety  of  principle 
and  of  passion ;  the  clashing  of  opinion  and  of 
action,  of  resolution  and  of  performance ;  the 
victories  of  evil  over  the  propensities  to  good  ; 
if  you  contrasted  the  splendid  virtue  with  the 
disorderly  vice  ;  the  exalted  generosity  with  tho 
selfish  narrowness ;  tho  provident  bounty  with 
the  thoughtless  prodigality ;  the  extreinea  of  all 
that  is  dignified,  wiih  the  excesses  of  all  that  is 
abject,  would  you  not  exclaim  in  the  very  spirit 
o#  Pascal,  ^  O  !  the  grandeur  and  the  littleness, 
the  excellence  and  the  corruption,  the  majesty 
and  the  meanness  of  man  ! 

If  yon  attended  the  debates  in  our  great  de. 
liberative  assemblies;  if  you  heard  the  argu- 
ment and  the  eloquence,  *  the  wisdom  and  the 
wit,*  the  public  spirit  and  the  disinterestpdness ; 
Curtius*s  devotodness  to  his  country,  and  Regu- 
IuB*s  disdain  of  self,  expressed  with  all  the  logic 
which  reason  can  suggest,  and  embellished  with 
all  tho  rhetoric  which  fancy  can  supply,  would 
you  not  rapturously  cry  out,  this  is 

Akove  all  Greek,  above  alt  Roman  fame? 

But  if  you  discern  the  bitter  personolity,  the 
incurable  prejiidice,  tlie  cutting  retort,  the  sus- 
picious  implication,  the  recriminating  sneer,  the 
cherished  animosity  ;  if  yon  beheld  the  interesta 
of  an  empire  standing  still,  the  business  of  the 
civilized  gbbe  suspended,  while  two  intellectual 
gladiators  are  thrusting  each  to  give  the  other 
a  fall,  and  to  allow  his  own  sUength ;  would  you 
not  lament  the  littleness  of  the  groat,  the  infir- 
mities of  tho  good,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
wise?  Would  you  not,  soaring  a  flight  far  above 
Hamlet  or  Pascal,  apostrophize  witli  the  Royal 
Pnalmist,  'Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  ro- 
gardcst  him  7* 

But  to  descend  to  my  individual  concerns. — 
Among  my  ucquaintanco  I  visited  two  sepa- 
rate families,  where  tho  daughters  were  roiniirk- 
ably  attractive,  and  more  than  usually  endowed 
with  beauty,  sense,  and  elegance  ;  but  I  was  de 
tarred  from  folbwing  up  the  acquaintance,  faj 
obeerTinf  in  each   family,    practioet    vhioh 
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though  very  diflferent,  oltnoit  equally  revolted 


me. 


In  one,  where  the  young  ladies  had  large  for- 
tuncB,  they  inninuated  themBclves  into  the  ad- 
miration, and  invited  the  fainiliarity  of  young 
men,  by  attentions  the  most  flattering,  and  civi- 
liticB  the  most  alluring.  When  they  had  mode 
euro  of  their  aim,  nnd  the  admirers  were  en- 
couraged to  make  proposals,  the  ladies  burst 
mto  a  loud  laugn,  wondered  what  the  man  could 
mean ;  they  never  dreamt  of  any  thing  more 
than  common  politeness;  then  petrified  them 
with  distant  looks,  and  turned  about  to  practice 
the  same  arts  on  others. 

The  other  family,  in  which  I  thought  I  had 
secured  an  agreeable  intimacy,  I  instantly  de- 
serted on  observing  the  gracious  and  engaging 
reception  given  by  tiie  ladies  to  more  than  one 
libertine  of  the  most  notorious  profligacy.  The 
men  were  handsome,  and  elegant,  and  fashion- 
able, and  had  fl!:^ured  in  newspapers  and  courts 
of  justice.  This  degrading  [Mpuiarity  rather 
attracted  than  repelled  attention ;  and  while  the 
guilty  asHociatca  in  their  crime  were  shunned 
with  abhorronco  by  these  very  ladies,  the  spe- 
cious undocrs  were  not  only  received  with  com- 
plaisance, but  there  was  a  sort  of  competition 
who  should  be  most  strenuous  in  tlieir  endea- 
vours to  attract  them.  Surely  women  of  fash- 
ion can  hardly  make  a  moro  corrupt  use  of  in- 
fluence, a  talent  for  which  they  will  be  peculiar- 
ly accountable.  Surety,  mcro  |)crsonal  purity 
can  hardly  deserve  the  name  uf  virtue  in  those 
who  can  sanction  notoriously  vicious  characters, 
which  their  reprobation,  if  it  could  not  reform, 
would  at  least  degrade. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  found  Sir  Jolin 
and  Lady  Belficld  to  be  persons  of  much  worth. 
—They  were  candid,  generous  and  sincere. 
They  saw  the  errors  of  the  world  in  which  they 
lived,  but  had  not  resolution  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  its  shackols.  They  partook, 
indeed,  very  sparingly  of  its  diversions,  not  so 
much  because  thoy  sUHpccted  their  evil  ten- 
dency, as  becj.u.sc  they  had  better  resources  in 
fhcmsulvrs. 

Jiidocd,  it  is  wonderful  that  more  people, 
TrMO  mere  grnMl  sense  and  just  taste,  without 
ti:c  operation  of  any  religious  consideration,  do 
not,  when  tho  first  ardour  is  cooled,  perceive  the 
futility  of  what  is  called  pleasure,  and  decline 
it  as  the  man  declines  the  amusements  of  the 
child.  But  fashionable  society  pnxluces  few 
persons  who,  like  the  ex-courtier  of  King  David, 
assign  their  fbur-^core  years  as  a  reason  for  no 
longer  '  delighting  in  the  voice  of  singing  men 
and  sinning  women.* 

Sir  Jt)hn  and  Lady  Bclfleld,  however,  kept  up 
a  large  and  :"^M:tral  acquaintance ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  coniinuc  to  assficiatc  with  the  world, 
without  retaining  something  of  its  spirit.  Their 
standard  of  morals  was  high,  compared  with 
thatofthoso  with  v;hom  they  lived;  but  when 
tho  standard  oF  tho  gospel  was  suggested  thoy 
drew  in  a  little,  and  thought  things  might  be 
carried  too  far.  There  was  nothing  in  their 
practice  which  made  it  their  interest  to  hope 
tliat  Christianity  might  not  bo  true.  They  both 
assented  to  its  doctrines,  and  lived  in  a  kind  of 
general  hope  of  its  final  promises.    But  their 


views  were  neither  ocrrect  nor  elcTtted.  Tbty 
were  contented  to  ^neralite  the  doctriiMs  of 
!  scripture,  and  though  they  venerated  its  awful 
trutlie  in  the  aggregate,  they  rather  took  tbiK 
upon  trust  than  Uboured  to  understand  them,* 
to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  spirit  of  then 
Many  a  high  profeseor,  however,  might  ban 
blushed  to  see  how  carefully  they  ezercited  sot 
a  few  Christian  dispositions ;  how  kiod  ud 
patient  they  were  !  how  favourable  in  their  ooi. 
strucUoiis  of  the  actions  of  others !  how  ehiri- 
table  to  the  necessitous !  how  exact  in  ten. 
citv  !  and  how  tender  of  tlic  reputation  of  linr 
neighbour  I 

Sir  John  had  been  early  hurt  by  living  m 
much  with  men  of  the  world,  with  wits,  politi. 
cians,  and  philosophers.  This,  though  be  kii 
escaped  tho  contagion  of  false  principles,  N 
kept  back  the  growth  of  such  as  were  tno. 
.Men  versed  in  the  world,  and  abstracted  fne 
all  religious  society,  begin,  in  time,  a  little  b 
suspect  whether  their  own  religious  opinini 
may  not  possibly  be  wrong,  or  at  least  rigid,  wha 
they  see  them  so  opposite  to  those  of  persomte 
whose  judgment  they  are  accustomeid  to  )uk 
up  in  other  points.  He  found,  too,  that  in  ihc 
society  in  which  ho  lived,  the  reputation  of  re. 
ligion  detracted  much  from  that  of  talents,  iid 
a  man  does  not  rare  to  have  his  undcrstudio^ 
questioned  by  those  in  whose  opinion  he  visbei 
to  stand  well.  This  apprehension  did  not,  ii- 
dccd,  drive  him  to  renounce  his  principlei,  biB 
it  led  him  to  conceal  them  ;  and  that  piety  which 
is  forcibly  kept  out  of  sight,  which  has  nothia^ 
to  fortify,  and  every  thing  to  repel  it,  is  too  apt 
to  decline. 

His  marriage  with  an  amiable  woman,  whose 
virtues  and  graces  attached  him  to  bis  ovn 
home,  drew  him  otT  from  the  most  dangerous  of 
his  prior  connexions.  This  union  had  at  booe 
improved  his  character  and  augmented  hi?  hap. 
piness.  If  Lady  Bolfield  erred,  it  was  tkroufh 
oxccss  of  kindness  and  candour.  Her  htadaeaa 
led  to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  her  diUdren ; 
j  and  her  candour  to  tho  too  favourable  oonstruc- 
•  tion  of  the  errors  of  her  acquaintince.  She  wa» 
I  tho  wry  reverse  of  my  Hampstead  frieod. 
Whereas  Mrs.  Ranby  thought  hardly  any  body 
would  be  saved.  Lady  Bolfield  comforted  bervelf 
that  hardly  any  body  was  in  danger.  Thi> 
opinion  was  not  taken  up  as  a  pilliative  to  quid 
her  conscience,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  her 
own  conduct,  tor  her  conduct  was  remarkably 
correct ;  but  it  sprung  from  a  natural  swectnesR 
of  temper,  joined  to  a  mind  not  sufficiently  in. 
formed  and  guided  by  scripture  truth.  She  wax 
candid  and  teachable,  but  as  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  she  had  mora  religion  than  moat  of 
her  acquaintance,  she  felt  a  secret  complaceacr 
in  observing  how  far  her  principles  rose  above 
theirs,  instead  of  on  humbling  conviction  of 
how  far  her  own  fell  below  the  requisitions  of 
the  gospel. 

The  fundamental  error  was,  that  she  had  no 
distinct  viciv  of  tlie  corruption  of  human  nature. 
She  of^en  lamented  the  weakncssea  and  vice^ 
of  individuals,  bat  thought  all  vice  an  incidental 
not  a  radical  mischiet^  the  eflTect  of  thoughtless, 
nosa  and  casual"  temptation.  She  talkdl  with 
diicrimination  of  the  faults  of  some  of  her  chil- 
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dran ;  but  while  the  rejoiced  in  the  hmppier  die. 
posilioiM  of  others,  she  never  Bus|iccted  that 
thej  had  all  brougfht  into  the  world  with  them  a 
natorml  londency  to  evil ;  and  thouf^ht  it  cruel  to 
mippoae  that  auch  innocent  little  things,  had  any 
mch  wrong  propensities  as  education  would  not 
•flbctually  core.  In  cveiy  thin|r  the completccon- 
tntt  of  Mrs.  Ranby — aa  the  latter  thought  edu- 
cilioii  oould  do  nothing,  Lady  B<*  I  field  thought 
it  would  do  c\ery  thing  ;  that  there  was  no  good 
taiidBncy  which  it  would  not  bring  to  perfection, 
mild  no  eorruption  which  it  could  not  completely 
ermdicatc.  On  the  operation  of  a  higher  influ- 
•nee  aha  placed  too  little  dependence ;  while 
Mrs.  Ranby  rested  in  an  unreasonable  trust  on 
■n  interference  nut  warranted  by  scripture. 

In  regard  to  her  children,  Ijady  Bclfieid  was 
ltd  by  Uio.atrength  of  her  afTcclion  to  extreme 
indulgence.  She  encouraged  no  vice  in  them, 
bat  she  did  not  sufficiently  check  those  indica- 
Immu  which  are  the  seeds  of  vice.  She  reproved 
tha  actual  fault,  but  never  thought  of  implanting 
a  principle  which  might  extirpate  the  evil  from 
whence  the  fault  rprung ;  so  tJiat  the  individual 
MTor  and  the  individual  correction  were  conti- 
naillj  recurring. 

Aa  Mrs.  Ranby,  I  had  observed,  seldom  quoted 
■By  Mcred  writer  but  St.  Paul,  I  remarked  that 
Ladj  Bclfieid  admired  almost  exclusiivcly  Eccle. 
naataa,  Proverbs,  and  the  historical  bor>ks  of  the 
BUlle.  Of  the  Kpislics,  that  of  St.  James  was 
bar  ftvourite ;  the  others  she  thought  chiclly,  if 
Bot  entirely  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
tba  Jews  and  Pagans,  to  the  con\*crLs  from  among 
whoin  tbey  wpre  addressed.  If  she  entertained 
rather  an  awful  rc^'crence  for  the  doctrinal  parts, 
tban  an  earnest  wish  to  study  them,  it  arose 
from  the  common  mistake  of  believing  that  they 
purely  speculative,  without  being  aware  of 
deep  importance.  But  if  those  two  ladies 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  o'hcr  in 
flwtain  points,  both  were  frrqucntlj  rii^ht  in 
what  they  assumed,  and  both  wrong  only  in 
wbat  they  rejected.  £aeh  c«)ntciidcd  tor  one 
balf  of  that  which  will  not  sovo,  whf*n  disjoined 
flwn  the  other,  but  which,  when  united  to  it, 
■akaa  up  the  comfHete  Chriniian  character. 

Lady  Belficld,  who  was,  if  I  may  so  speok, 
flODStitutionally  charitable,  alriiost  thought  that 
baaven  might  be  purchased  by  charity.  She  in- 
vartad  the  valuable  superstructure  of  good  works, 
and  laid  them  as  her  foundati<m ;  and  while  Mrs. 
Ranby  would  not  perhaps  much  have  blamed 
Moses  for  breaking  the  tablcn  of  the  law,  had  ho 
only  demolished  the  second,  I^dy  Bolfieid  would 
bave  saved  the  second  as  the  more  important  of 
tba  two. 

Lady  Belfield  had  less  vanity  than  any  woman 
I  afar  knew,  who  was  not  governvd  by  a  very 
strict  religious  principle.  Her  modesty  never 
courted  the  admiration  of  the  world,  but  her  ti- 
Diditv  too  much  dreaded  its  censure.  She 
would  not  do  a  wrong  thing  to  obtain  any  ap- 
plause, but  she  omitted  some  right  ones  from 
tbs  dread  of  blame. 

CIIAP.  VIII. 

Tsc  house  of  Sir  John  Belfield  was  become  a 
It  kind  of  home  to  me.    He  and  his  lady 


seldom  went  out  in  an  evening.  Happy  in  each 
other  and  in  their  children,  though  they  lived 
much  with  the  rational,  they  associated  as  little 
OS  they  thought  possible  with  the  racketing 
world.  Yet  being  known  to  be  generally  at 
home,  they  were  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  cer- 
tain invaders,  called  fine  ladies,  who.  alwayv 
afraid  of  being  too  early  for  their  parties,  are 
constantly  on  the  watch,  how  to  disburden  them- 
selves, for  the  intermediate  hour,  of  the  heavy 
commodity  time;  a  raw  material,  which  as  they 
seldom  work  up  at  home,  Uioy  arc  always  wil- 
ling to  truck  against  the  time  of  their  more  do* 
mestic  acquaintance.  Now,  as  these  last  have 
always  something  to  do,  it  is  an  unfair  traffic  ; 
'  all  the  reciprocity  is  on  one  side,*  to  borrow  the 
exprcHsion  of  an  illuMlrious  statesman  ;  and  the 
barter  is  as  disadvantageous  to  the  sober  homo 
trader,  as  that  of  the  honest  negroes,  who  ex- 
change their  gold  dust  ond  ivory  for  tlie  beads 
and  bits  of  glass  of  the  wily  English. 

These  nightly  irruptions,  though  sometimes 
inconvenient  to  my  friends,  were  of  use  to 
mc,  as  they  enabled  mc  to  see  and  judge  more 
of  the  gay  world,  than  I  could  have  done  with- 
out going  in  search  of  it ;  a  risk,  which  I  thought 
bore  no  pro|iorlion  to  the  gam.  It  was  like 
learning  the  language  of  Uie  enemy *s  country  at 
home. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  sitting  happily 
alone  in  the  library.  Lady  Belfield,  working  at 
her  embroidery,  cheerfully  joining  in  our  little 
discussions,  and  comparing  our  peaceful  plea- 
sures with  those  pursued  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
countless  carriages  which  were  tearing  up  the 

*  wheel- worn  streets,*  or  jostling  each  other  at 
the  door  of  the  next  house*  where  a  grand  assem- 
bly was  collecting  its  myriads — Sir  John  asked 
what  should  be  the  evening  book.  Then  rising, 
he  took  down  from  the  tihelf  Akentidc*s  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination. 

•  *  Ib  it,*  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  sat  down,  *  the 
rage  for  novelty,  or  a  real  degeneracy  of  taste, 
that  we  now  tmt  seldom  hoar  of  a  poet,  who,  when 
1  was  a  b(iy,  was  the  admiration  of  every  man 
who  had  a  relish  for  true  genius  ?  I  cannot  de- 
fend liis  principles,  since  in  a  work,  of  which 
Man  is  professedly  the  object,  he  has  overlooked 
his  imtnortaliiy  ;  a  subjoeL,  which  one  wonders 
did  not  furce  itself  upon  him,  as  so  congenial  to 
the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  whatever  his  reli- 
gious views  might  have  been.  But  to  speak  of 
him  only  as  a  poet ;  a  work,  which  abounds  in  a 
richer  profusion  of  images,  and  a  more  varie- 
gated luxuriance  of  expression  than  the  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination,  cannot  easily  be  found. 
The  Hiinsy  metre  of  our  day  seems  to  add  fresh 
value  to  his  sinewy  verse.  We  have  no  happier 
master  of  poetic  numbers,  none  who  better  knew 

To  iMiilil  the  lolty  rhyme. 

The  cimdcnsed  vigour,  so  indispensable  to  biank 
verse,  the  skilful  variation  of  the  pause,  the  mas- 
terly structure  of  the  period,  and  all  the  occult 
mysteries  of  the  art,  can  perhaps  be  best  learnt 
from  Akcnside.  If  he  could  have  conveyed  to 
Thompson  his  melody  and  rhythm,  and  Thomp- 
son would  have  paid  him  back  in  perspicuiiy 
and  transparency  of  meaning,  how  they  might 
have  enriched  each  other  !* 
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« I  confeu,*  Mid  I,  *  in  raadin|r  Akennde,  I 
have  now  and  thon  found  the  eame  paMB^  at 
once  enchanting  and  unintelligible.  As  it  hap. 
pane  to  many  frequenters  of  the  Opera,  the  mu- 
■ie  always  trausports,  but  the  words  are  not  al- 
ways  understood/  I  then  deaired  ray  friend  to 
gratify  us  with  the  first  book  of  the  Pleasures 
of  Imagination. 

Sir  John  is  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry,  in 
which  he  has  a  fine  taste.  He  read  it  with  much 
spirit  and  feuling,  especially  these  truly  classical 
lines. 

Mind,  mind  alone,  bear  witneiM  earth  and  heaven. 
The  living  founlainii  in  itsflf  contain* 
OfbeaiitoouB  anil  •iiblhne :  hero  hand  in  band 
Sit  paramount  the  Rrace* ;  here  eiilhron'd, 
(^let<tiai  Vcniiii,  with  diviii«>Ht  aim 
Invites  the  soul  to  nevcr-flidinp  Joy. 

*  The  reputation  of  this  exquisite  passage/  said 
he,  laying  down  the  book,  *•  is  established  by  tlie 
consenting  suflfrago  of  all  men  of  taste,  though 
by  the  critical  countenance  you  are  beginning 
to  put  on,  you  look  as  if  you  had  a  mind  to  at- 
tack it* 

*  So  far  from  it,*  said  I,  *  that  I  know  nothing 
more  splendid  in  the  whole  mass  of  oor  poetry. 
And  I  feel  almost  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
the  majesty  of  the  sublimer  Muses,  in  the  re. 
mark  I  am  going  to  hazard,  on  the  cel«brated 
lines  which  follow.  The  Poei*8  object,  through 
this  and  the  two  fijilowing  pages,  is  to  establish 
the  infinite  superiority  oC  mind  over  unconscious 
matter,  even  in  its  fairest  forms.  The  idea  is 
as  just  as  the  oxocution  is  beautiful :  so  also  is 
his  supreme  elevation  of  intellect,  over 

Greatness  of  balk,  or  lymmetry  of  parts. 

Nothing  a^ain  can  be  finer  than  his  subsequent 
preference  of 

Tbu  powers  of  genius  and  design, 

over  even  Uie  Htupcodons  range 

Of  plonetii,  guDs,  and  aJamantiae  spheres. 

lie  proceeds  to  ransack  the  stores  of  the  men- 
tal and  the  moral  world,  as  ho  had  done  the 
world  of  matter,  and  with  a  pen  dipped  in  Hip- 
pocrcnc,  opposes  to  the  latter 

The  chnnn!?  of  virtuonr*  frimdahip,  A:c. 

«  »  ft  »  a 

Th«*  candid  bluxh 
Of  him  wlio  !«triVL*it  with  fortune  to  bo  Just. 

*  •  «  »  » 

.\U  11k?  wild  inajo<>ty  of  piivatc  life. 

*  *  «  «  « 

T\w  eraci-Ajl  tear  that  fitrcama  from  others'  woes. 

*  Why,  Charles,*  said  Sir  John,  '  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  llio  cnthiisiaHtic  eulogist  iifthepassaqfc 
of  which  I  Rusfirctcd  you  were  about  to  be  the 
saucv  eensurer/ 

*  C^'nKure,*  replied  I,  *  is  jK^rhaps  too  strong  a 
term  for  any  part,  especially  the  innat  admired 
part  of  this  fine  poem.  I  neod  not  iRfmat  the 
lines  on  which  I  was  going  tn  risk  a  slight  ob- 
servation  ;  they  live  in  the  mind  and  memory 
of  every  lover  of  the  Muses/ 

*  I  will  read  Uic  next  passage,  however,*  said 


Sir  John,  *•  that  I  may  ba  better  aUe  ta  coBtn 
vert  your  criticism/ 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spberet. 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  iinmcase. 
(  And  t>pcak,  oh  man !  does  ihin  capaciuas  seene 
With  half  that  kiiklling  insjesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  coneeptinn,  as  when  Bnilus  mas 
Rc-fulgenl  ffoin  tlK  stroke  of  Ccsar'tf  Ale 
Amid  tlie  crowd  of  patriot*,  and  hii  arm 
Aloft  extendi n«,  like  eternal  Jove 
When  guilt  brings  down  ihff  thunder  caird  akntf 
On  Tutly'K  name,  and  shook  his  cnoMon  sissl. 
And  bade  the  father  of  bi#  country  hail ; 
For  lo !  the  tyrant  pnwtrate  in  the  duf I. 
And  Rome  again  is  free! 

*  What  a  grand  and  powerful  passage  T  mM 
Sir  John. 

*  I  acknowledge  it,*  said  I,  *  bat  4B  it  as  ni 
as  it  is  grand  ?  Le  vrai  nt  le  teul  hemi.  It  ■ 
a  fair  and  direct  opposition  between  mind  ud 
matter !  The  poet  could  not  have  expressed  lb 
image  more  nobly ;  but  might  he  not,  cat  of  Ik 
abundant  treasures  of  his  opulent  mind,  km 
chosen  it  with  more  felicity  ?  Is  an  act  of  mr- 
dor,  even  of  an  usurper,  as  happily  oontniM 
witJi  the  organization  of  matter,  as  the  olW 
beautiful  instances  I  named,  and  which  Iw  |Qa 
on  to  select  7  The  superiority  of  mental  beu^ 
is  the  point  he  is  establishing,  and  his  elabank 
preparation  leads  you  to  expect  all  his  other  ii. 
stances  to  bo  drawn  from  pure  mental  end. 
lence.  His  other  exemplifications  are  geaenl, 
this  is  particular.  They  are  a  class,  this  ii  mAj 
a  variety.  I  question  if  Milton,  who  wis  it 
least  as  ardent  a  champion  for  liberty,  and  i? 
much  of  a  party  man  as  Akenside,  wouid  hzu 
used  this  illustration.  Milton,  though  he  odai 
insinuates  a  political  stroke  in  hi.«  great  poem, 
always,  I  think,  generalizes.  Whatever  had 
been  his  principles,  or  at  whatever  period  he  bad 
written,  I  question,  when  he  wanted  to  describe 
the  overthrow  of  autliority  by  the  rebel  angek, 
if  he  would  have  illustrated  it  by  CramwelPi 
seizing  the  mace,  or  the  decapitation  of  Charles; 
much  less,  if  be  would  have  selected  these  two 
instances  as  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.* 

'  But,'  said  Sir  John,  *  you  for^t  that  Akes. 
side  professedly  adopts  the  language  of  Cicaro 
in  his  second  philippic*  He  then  read  the  note 
bcginnintr  with,  Cesare  interfecto.  See, 

*  True,*  said  I,  *  I  am  n^t  arguing  the  matter 
as  a  p»wi  of  fact,  but  as  a  point  of  just  applies* 
tion.  I  pass  of er  the  comparison  of  Brulos  witi] 
Jove,  which  by  the  way  would  have  become 
Tully  better  than  Akenside,  but  which  Tuily 
would  have  perhaps  thought  too  bold.  Cicero 
adorns  his  oration  with  this  magnificent  descrip- 
tion. He  relates  it  as  an  event,  the  other  U8t« 
it  as  an  illustration  of  that  to  which  I  hamUT 
conceive  it  dues  not  exactly  apply*  The  oratof 
paints  the  violent  death  of  a  hero ;  the  poe*. 
adfipts  the  description  of  this  violent  death,  or 
rather  of  thr  stroke  which  cauiied  it,  toillustralt 
the  (lerfection  of  intellectual  jgrandcur.^Aller 
all,  it  is  as  much  a  party  question  as  a  poetical 
one.  A  question  on  which  the  critic  will  be  apt  lo 
be  guided  in  his  decision,  by  his  politics  rather 
than  by  his  taste.  The  splendour  of  the  pta* 
sage,  however,  will  inevitably  daszle  the  mmg 
reader,  till  it  produce  the  eommon  eftct  of  ex 
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f  htnen,  that  of  somewhat  bUudiDg 

IT. 


CHAP.  IX. 

r»  were  thuB  pleaiantly  engaged,  the 
lounced  Mr«.  Fenthani;  and  a  fashion- 
ig  woman,  about  the  middle  of  life, 
;hfuUy  drest,  and  not  far  from  hand- 
3  her  appearance.  Instead  of  break- 
Uo  the  usual  modish  jargon,  she  po- 
red into  the  subject  in  which  she 
igaged  ;  envied  lady  Bel  Hold  the  hap- 
egant  quiet,  which  she  herself  might 
equally  enjoying  at  her  own  house, 
led  herself  a  warm  admirer  of  poetry, 
probably  have  piofessed  an  equal 
tr  metaphysics,  geometry,  military 
he  Arabic  language,  if  she  had  hap- 
&ve  found  us  employed  in  the  study 

petry  the  transition  to  painting  was 
atural.  Mrs.  Fentham  possessed  all 
>Iogy  of  connoisscurship,  and  asked 
B  ibnd  of  pictures.  I  professed  the 
ok  in  them  in  strong,  that  is,  in  true 
politely  said,  that  Mr.  Fentham  had 
able  collection  of  the  best  masters, 
larly  a  Titian,  which  she  would  be 
ave  the  honour  of  showing  me  the 
ng.  I  bowed  my  thankful  assent; 
ed  the  hour,  and  soon  after,  looking 
li,  said  she  was  afraid  she  must  leave 
I  of  such  a  select  and  interesting  so- 
far  less  agreeable,  party, 
le  was  gone,  I  ezproiiBed  my  obliga- 

politeness,  and  anticipated  the  plea- 
Id  have  in  seeing  her  pictures.  *Shc 
ore  anxious  that  you  should  sec  her 

said  Lady  Belficid,  smiling;   *the 

not  quite  disinterested  ;  take  care 
rt*  Sir,  John,  rather  gravely,  said, 
reluctance  tliat  I  ever  say  any  thing 
dice  of  any  body  that  I  receive  into 
but  as  the  son  of  my  valued  friend, 
lir  to  tell  you  that  this  vigilant  ma- 
1  keen  look-out  aAer  all  young  men 

This  is  not  the  first  time  tliat  that 
been  made  the  bait  to  catch  a  pro 
laintance.  Indeed,  it  is  now  grown 
1  had  you  not  been  a  new  man,  she 
J  have  risked  it     If  you  kad  hap- 

0  like  painting,  some  b^ok  would 
»fiered  you.  The  retxtf  n  of  a  book 
rings  on  a  visit  j^t  all  these  de- 
lot  yet  answered.  The  damaels  still 
9  ShakespearoV  plaintive  maid,  *■  in 
i^dness.* — T^cy  do  not,  however, 
3nd  gloonv;  nights 

cold  \viMn»  to  tM  pale,  lifulcs*  moon, 
iD^  sprighUier  loundelays  to  livelier 

Ily  attended  the  invitation,  effectu- 

1  from  danger  by  the  friendly  inti- 
I  a  still  more  infallible  iEgis,  the 
f  father  never  to  embark  in  any  en- 
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{fakement  till  I  had  made  my  visit  to  Mr.  Stao- 
cy.  My  veneration  for  his  memory  operated  as 
a  complete  defence. 

I  saw  and  admired  the  pictures.  The  pic- 
tures brought  on  an  invitation  to  dinner.  I 
found  Mrs.  Fentham  to  be  in  her  conversation, 
a  sensible,  correct,  knowing  woman.  Her  daugh- 
ters were  elegant  in  their  fijrures,  well  instruct- 
ed in  the  usual  accomplishments,  well  bred  and 
apparently  well  tempered.  Mr.  Fentham  was  a 
man  of  business,  and  of  the  world.  He  had  k. 
^reat  income  from  a  place  under  government, 
out  of  whicJi  the  expenses  of  his  family  permit- 
ted him  to  save  nothing.  Private  fortune  he 
had  little  or  none.  His  employment  engaged 
him  almost  entirely,  so  that  he  interfered  but 
little  with  domestic  affairs.  A  general  air  of 
elegance,  almost  amounting  to  magnificence, 
pervaded  the  whole  establishtncnt. 

I  at  first  saw  but  little  to  excite  any  suspicion 
of  the  artificial  character  of  the  lady  of  the  bouse. 
The  first  gleam  of  light  which  let  in  the  truth 
wcs  the  expressions  most  frequent  in  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham*s  mouth — *  What  will   the  world    say  ?* 

*  What  will  people  think  ?*    *  How  will  such  a 
thing  appear?*    *Will  it  have  a  good  look?* 

*  The  world  is  of  opinion.*  *  Won*t  such  a  thing 
be  censured  ?*  On  a  little  acquaintance  I  dis- 
covered that  human  applause  was  the  motive  of 
all  she  said,  and  reputation  her  great  object  in 
all  she  did.  Opinion  was  the  idol  to  which  she 
sacrificed.  Decorum  was  the  inspirer  of  her 
duties,  and  praise  tlie  reward  of  them.  The 
standard  of  the  world  was  the  standard  by  which 
she  weighed  actions.  She  had  no  higher  prin- 
ciple  of  conduct.  She  adopted  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion, because  she  saw  that,  carried  to  a  certain 
degree,  they  rather  produce  credit  than  censure. 
While  her  husband  adjusted  his  accounts  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  sh^  regularly  carried  her 
daughtera  to  church,  except  a  head-ache  had 
been  caught  at  the  ^turday's  opera;  andas  re- 
gularly exhibited  herself  and  them  aAerwarda 
m  Hyde  Park.  As  she  said  it  was  Mr.  Fen- 
tham*8  leisure  day,  she  complimented  him  with 
always  liAving  a  great  dinner  on  Sundays,  but 
allcfred  her  piety  as  a  reason  for  not  having 
caid«  in  the  evening  at  home,  though  she  had 
no  scruple  to  make  one  at  a  private  party  at  a 
A-iend^s  house ;  soberly  conditionin^r,  however, 
that  there  should  not  bie  more  tiian  three  tables , 
the  right  or  wrong,  the  decorum  or  impropriety, 
the  gaiety  or  frravity  always  being  made  specifi- 
cally to  depend  on  the  number  of  tables. 

She  was,  in  general,  extremely  severe  ajfainst 
women  who  had  lost  their  reputation ;  though 
she  had  no  hesitation  in  visiting  a  few  of  the 
most  dishonourable,  if  they  were  of  high  rank, 
or  belonged  to  a  certain  set.  In  that  ease,  she 
oxcused  herself  by  saying,  *  that  as  fashionable 
people  continued  to  countenance  them,  it  was 
not  for  her  to  be  scrupulous— One  must  rail 
with  the  stream — I  can't  set  my  face  against  the 
world.*  But  if  an  unhappy  girl  had  been  drawn 
aside,  or  one  who  had  not  rank  to  boar  her  out 
had  erred,  that  altered  the  case,  and  she  then 
expressed  the  most  virtuous  indi|rnation.  When 
modesty  happened  to  be  in  repute,  not  the  necks 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  courtly  virgins  were 
more  entrenched  in  ruffs  and  shrouded  in  tuck 
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erg,  than  those  of  Mrs.  Fentham  and  her  daugh- 
ters ;  but  whon  diiflay  became  the  order  of  the 
day,  the  Grecian  Venus  was  scarcely  more  on- 
conscious  of  a  vpil. 

With  a  very  good  understanding  she  never 
allowed  herself  one  original  thought,  or  one 
■puntaneous  action.  Her  ideas,  her  language, 
and  her  conduct,  were  entirely  regulated  by  the 
ideas,  language,  and  rondiicl  of  those  who  stood 
well  with  the  world.  Vanity  in  her  was  a  steady, 
inward,  but  powerfully  pervading  principle.  It 
did  not  evaporate  in  levity  or  indiscretion,  but 
was  the  hidden  though  fiirciblc  spring  of  her 
whole  course  of  action.  She  had  all  the  grati- 
fication which  vanity  affords  in  secret,  and  all 
the  credit  which  its  prudent  operation  procures 
in  public.  She  was  apparently  guilty  of  no  ex- 
cess of  any  kind.  She  liad  a  sober  scale  of  cre- 
ditable vices,  and  never  allowed  herself  to  exceed 
a  few  stated  degrees  in  any  of  them.  She  re- 
probated gaming,  but  could  not  exist  without 
cards.  Masquerades  she  censured  as  highly  ex- 
travagant and  dangerous,  but  when  given  by  la- 
dies of  high  quality,  at  their  own  houses,  she 
thought  them  an  elegant  and  proper  amusement 
Though  she  sometimes  went  to  the  play,  she  did 
not  care  for  what  passed  on  the  stage,  for  she 
confessed  the  chief  pleasure  the  theatre  afforded, 
was  to  reckon  up,  when  she  came  home,  how 
many  dutchesses  and  countesses  had  bowed  to 
her  across  the  house. 

A  complete  despot  at  home,  her  arbitrariness 
IS  BO  veiled  by  correctness  of  manner,  and  stu- 
died good  breeding,  thnt  she  obtains  the  credit 
of  groat  mildness  and  moderation.  She  is  said 
not  to  love  Uer  daughters  who  come  too  near 
her  in  age,  a.i^  go  too  much  beyond  her  in 
beauty  to  bo  forijiven ;  yet  like  a  consummate 
politician,  she^  in  e»er  labouring  for  their  ad- 
yancement.  She  has  j.-onerally  several  schemes 
in  hand,  and  always  one  scheme  under  another, 
the  under  plot  ready  to  b^  brought  forward  if 
the  principal  one  fails.  Thoujjh  she  encourages 
pretenders,  yot  Hho  is  afraid  to  iu:cept  of  a  tole- 
rable proposal,  lest  a  better  should  present  itself: 
hut  if  the  loflier  hope  fails,  she  then  contrives 
to  lure  back  the  inferior  offer.  She  can  balance 
to  a  nicety,  in  the  calculation  of  chanc^.a,  the 
advantajfCH  or  disadvantages  of  a  higher  poesi- 
bility  against  a  lower  probability.  | 

Though  she  neither  wants  reading  nor  taste,  | 
her  mind  is  never  sufHcienlly  disengaged  to 
make  her  an  agreeable  companion.  Her  head 
is  always  at  work,  conjecturing  the  event  of 
every  fresh  ball  and  every  new  acquaintance- 
She  cannot  oven 

Take  her  tea  without  a  stratagem. 

She  set  out  in  life  with  a  very  slender  acquaint- 
ance, and  clung  for  a  while  to  one  or  two  da- 
maged pcorcscR,  wfjo  were  not  received  by  wo- 
men of  their  own  rank.  But  I  am  told  it  was 
curious  to  see  with  what  adroitness  she  could 
extricate  herself  from  a  dinreputablo  acquaint- 
ance, when  a  more  honourable  one  stepped  in 
to  fill  the  niche.  She  made  her  way  rapidly  by 
insinuating  to  one  person  of  note  how  intimate 
she  was  with  another,  and  to  both  what  hand- 
■ome  things  each  said  of  the  other.  ByoonsUnt 


'  attentions,  petty  offices,  and  meanired  flttLery 
she  has  got  footing  into  almost  every  boose  of 
distinction.    Her  decorum  is  invariable.    She 
boasts  that  she  was  never  guilty  of  the  indecen- 
cy  of  violent  passion.     Poor  woman  t  she  fan- 
cies there  is  no  violent  passion  but  that  of  a£^ 
ger.  Little  does  she  think  that  ambition,  vanity 
the  hunger  of  applause,  a  rage  for  being  unirer. 
sally  known,  are  all  violent  passions,  boweitr 
modified  by  discretion,  or  varnished  by  art.  Sbe 
suffers  too,  all  that  *  vexation  of  spirit*  which 
treads  on  the  heels  of  *  vanity.*   DisappoiotineBt 
and  jealousy  poison  the  days  devotcj  to  pteasort. 
The  party  does  not  answer.    The  wrong  peopli 
never  stay  away,  and  the  right  ones  nerareosK. 
The  guest  for  whom  the  fete  is  made  is  sure  Is 
fail.     Her  party  is  thin,  while  that  of  her  eon. 
petitor  overflows ;  or  there  is  a  plenty  of  doaai 
gcrs  and  a  paucity  of  young   men.    When  tin 
costly  and  elaborate  supper   i»  on  the  table,  ex^ 
cuses  arrive  :  even  if  the  supper  is  crowdadtht 
daughters  remain  upon  hands.    How  strikinclr 
does  she  exemplify  the  strong  expression  £•. 
I  labouring  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity* — •  of  fir. 
ing  her  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  ud 
her  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not!* 

Afler  spending  the  day  at  Mrs.  Fenthan'i  I 
went  to  sup  with  my  friends  in  Cavendiih 
square.  Lady  Belfield  was  impatient  fnr  mj 
history  of  the  dinner.  But  Sir  John  said,  Iiugb. 
ing,  *  You  shall  not  say  a  word,  Charles~I  eaa 
tell  how  it  was  as  exactly  as  if  I  had  been  there. 
Charlotte,  who  has  the  best  voice,  was  brougfat 
out  to  sing,  but  was  placed  a  little  behind,  u 
her  person  is  not  quite  perfect ;  Maria,  who  is 
the^  most  picturesque  figure,  was  put  to  attitu- 
dinize at  the  harp,  arrayed  in  the  costaofie,  and 
assuming  the  fascinating  graces  of  Marmion*i 
Lady  Heron: 

Pair  wa«  her  mumled  arm.  as  o*er 
Tbc  strtu^  licr  Angers  flew. 

Then,  Charles,  was  the  moment  of  peril !  then, 
according  to  your  favourite  Milton*s  most  inosn- 
gruous  imago, 

You  took  in  Koundu  that  might  create  a  loql 
Under  tlie  rilM  of  (Ii*aiti. 

For  fear,  however,  that  your  heart  of  adamant 
should  hold  out  against  all  these  perilous  as- 
Shiiltfi,  ii8  vulnerability  was  tried  in  otlter  quar- 
ters. The  Titian  would  naturally  lead  lo  Li- 
vinia*(i  drawin^8.  A  beautiful  sketch  of  the 
lakes  would  be  produced,  with  a  gentle  intima- 
tion, what  &  iweet  place  Westmoreland  must  be 
to  live  in !  When  you  had  exhausted  all  proper 
raptures  on  the  nrt  and  on  the  artist,  it  would 
be  recollected,  th.t  as  Westmoreland  was  lo 
near  Scotland,  you  w^uld  naturally  be  fond  of  a 
reel.  The  reel  of  courst  succeeded.*  Then,  pet. 
ting  himself  into  an  attitude,  and  speaking  the 
atrically,  he  continued 

•Then  universal  pan. 
Knit  With  the  graces  and  tlie  hours  in  d«noe^, 

Oh !  no,  I  forget,  universal  Pan  could  not  join 
but  he  could  admire.     Then  all  the  per(<»ctioais 
of  all  the  nymphs  burst  on  yoo  in  full  blur. 
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Budi  a  concentration  of  Attractions  yoa  could 
BeTcr  rciiit !  You  arc  but  a  roan,  and  now 
doabllcn  a  loat  man/  Here  he  stopped  to  finish 
his  laagh,  and  I  was  driven  reluctantly  to  ac> 
knowledge  that  his  picture,  thouj^h  a  carrica- 
tore,  was,  notwithstanding,  a  resemblance. 

'  And  so,*  said  Sir  John,  *  you  were  brought 
under  no  power  of  incantation,  by  this  danger. 
ooe  visit  You  will  be  driven,  like  the  tempted 
Ithkan.  to  tie  yourself  to  a  mast,  or  flee  for 
■•^tv  from  tlie  enchantment  of  these  Syrens.* 

Wnile  we  were  at  supper,  with  more  gravity, 
he  nid,  *  Among  the  various  objects  of  ambition, 
tliere  are  few  in  life  which  brings  lens  accession 
to  ita  comfort,  than  an  unceasing  struggle  to 
tMe  to  an  elevation  in  society  very  much  above 
iBbm  level  of  our  own  condition,  without  being 
aided  by  any  stronger  ascending  |x>wer  than 
mere  vanity.  Great  talents,  of  whatever  kind, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise,  and  to  lifl  their 
poaweaor.  The  flame,  in  mounting,  does  but 
•bej  its  impulse.  But  when  there  is  no  energy 
more  powerful  than  the  passion  to  be  great, 
destitute  of  tho  g\(ia  which  confer  greatness, 
the  painful  cflTorta  of  ambition  are  like  water, 
feroed  above  its  level  by  mechanical  |x>wers. 
It  requires  constant  exertions  of  art,  to  keep  up 
what  art  at  tirst  set  a.going.  Poor  Mrs.  Fen- 
thajn*s  head  is  perpetually  at  work  to  maintain 
the  elevation  she  has  reached.  And  how  little, 
aAtr  all,  is  she  considered  by  those  on  whose 
eareaaee  her  happiness  depends!  She  has  lost 
the  esteem  of  her  original  circle,  where  she 
mifhthavc  been  respected,  without  gaining  that 
i^herhigh  associates,  who,  though  they  receive 
her,  atill  refuse  her  claims  of  equality.  She  is 
not  oonaidored  as  of  their  establithmenl^  it  is  but 
ttier&iion  at  best.* 

At  Mrs.  Kcntliam^s  I  encountered  Lady  Bab 
Lawless,  a  renowned  modish  dowager,  famous 
fiir  laying  siege  to  the  heart  of  every  distin- 
gaished  man,  with  the  united  artillery  of  her 
own  wit  and  her  daughter*s  beauty.  How  many 
wayt  tiiere  arc  of  being  wrong !  She  was  of  a 
character  diametrically  oppobito  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Fentham.  She  had  the  same  end  in  view,  but 
the  means  she  used  to  accomplish  it  were  of  a 


wife,  which  I  have  ever  more  dreaded  than  a 
Machiavelian  mother,  I  should  have  been  deaf 
to  wit  and  blind  to  beauty,  and  dead  to  advanoei, 
had  their  united  batteries  been  directed  against 
me.  But  I  had  not  the  ambition  to  aspire  to 
that  honour.  I  was  much  too  low  a  mark  for 
her  lofly  aim.  She  had  a  natural  antipathy  to 
every  name  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  red 
book.  She  equally  shrunk  from  untitled  opu- 
lence and  indigent  nobility.  Siic  know  by  in- 
stinct if  a  younger  son  was  in  the  rix>m,  and  by 
a  petrifying  look  checked  his  most  distant  ap- 
proaches; while  with  her  powerful  spells,  sh« 
never  tailed  to  draw  within  her  magic  circle 
the  splendid  heir,  and  charm  him  to  her  purpose. 

Highly  born  herself,  she  had  early  been  mar- 
ried to  a  rich  man  of  inferior  rank,  lor  the  sake 
of  a  large  settlement.  Her  plan  was,  that  her 
daughters  (who,  by  the  way,  are  modest  and 
estimable)  should  find  i.i  Uie  man  they  married, 
still  higher  birth  than  her  own,  and  morerichee 
than  her  huaband*s. 

It  was  a  curious  speculation  to  compare  these 
two  friends,  and  to  observe  how  much  less  the 
refined  manosuvres  of  Mis.  Fentham  answered, 
than  the  open  assaults  of  the  intrepid  Lady  Bab. 
All  tho  intricacies  and  labyrinths  which  the 
former  had  been  so  skilful  and  co  patient  in 
weaving,  have  not  yet  enthralled  one  captive; 
while  the  composed  etfronter/,  the  affecting  to 
take  for  gi  anted  Uio  offer  which  was  never 
meant  to  be  made,  and  treating  that  as  con- 
cluded, which  was  nover  so  much  as  intend- 
ed, drew  the  unconscious  victim  of  the  other 
into  the  trap,  before  he  knew  it  was  set ;  the 
depth  of  her  plot  consisting  in  not  appearing  to 
have  any.  It  wts  a  novolty  in  intrigue.  An 
originality  which  defied  all  com[)otition,  and  in 
which  no  imitator  has  any  chance  of  success. 


CHAP.  X. 

9ia  John  carried  me  one  mornmg  to  call  on 
Lady  Denham,  a  dowager  of  fashion,  who  had 
grown  old  in  the  trammels  of  the  world.  Though 


bolder  strain.     Lady  Bab  affected  no  delicacy,  I  '^e  seems  resolved  to  die  in  tho  harness,  yet  she 
'     *       *  piques  herself  on  being  very  religiouH,  and  no 

one  inveighs  against  infidelity  or  impiety  with 


■be  laaghed  ut  reserve,  she  had  shaken  hands 
with  decorum. 

Sbe  belli  tbe  lurisjf  tenor  of  her  way, 

with  no  assumed  refinement ;  and,  so  Iat  from 
shielding  her  designs  behind  the  mask  of  decency, 
she  disdained  the  obsolete  expedient  Her  plans 
■oeceeded  the  more  infallibly,  because  her  frank- 
neesdeftated  all  suspicion.  A  man  could  never  di- 
viae  that  such  gay  and  open  assaults  could  have 
their  foundation  in  deaign,  and  ke  gave  her  full 
credit  for  artless  simplicity,  at  the  moment  she 
was  catching  him  in  her  toiln  If  she  now  and 
then  bad  gone  too  far,  and  br  a  momentary  over- 
iif  ht  or  excessive  levity  had  betrayed  too  much, 
with  infinite  address  the  would  make  a  crane- 
nack  turn,  and  fall  to  discussing,  not  without 
ability,  some  moral  or  theological  topic.  Thus 
sbe  afibcted  to  establish  the  character  of  a  wo- 
man thoughtless  through  wit,  indiscreet  through 
simplicity,  but  religious  on  principle. 
Aa  there  is  no  part  of  the  appendam  to  a 


more  pointed  censure.  *  She  has  a  grand-daagh- 
ter,*  said  Sir  John,  *who  lives  with  her,  and 
whom  she  has  trained  to  walk  precisely  in  her 
own  steps,  and  which,  she  thinks,  is  ihe  way 
the  tkould  go,  *The  girl,*  added  he,  smiling, 
'  is  well  looking,  and  will  have  a  handsome  for- 
tune, and  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  my  friend,  I 
could  procure  you  a  good  reception.* 

We  were  shown  into  her  dressing-room, 
where  we  found  her  with  a  book  lying  open  be- 
fore her.  From  a  glance  which  I  caught  of 
the  large  black  letter,  I  saw  it  was  a  Week** 
Preparation.  This  book  it  leems  constantly  lay 
open  before  her  from  breakfast  till  dinner,  at 
this  season.  It  was  Passion  week.  But  as  this 
is  the  room  in  which  she  sees  all  her  morning 
visitors,  to  none  of  whom  is  she  ever  denied, 
even  at  this  period  of  retreat,  she  could  only 
pick  op  momentary  snatches  of  reading  in  the 
short  intervals  between  one  person  bowing  oat 
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and  another  coiirtscyin^  in.     Miss  Denham  Mit 
by,  painting  ilowcrs. 

Sir  John  asked  hor  Ladyship  if  she  woald  fro 
and  dine  in  a  family  way  with  Lady  Belfiold. 
She  drew  up,  looked  ^ravo,  and  said,  with  much 
■olcmnity,  that  she  Hhould  ncviT  think  of  dining 
abroad  at  this  holy  ncason.  Sir  John  said,  *  as 
we  have  neither  cards  n')r  company,  I  thought 
you  might  as  well  have  eaten  your  chicken  in 
my  house  as  in  y^iur  own/  But  though  the 
thought  it  a  sin  to  dine  with  a  sober  family,  she 
made  herself  amends  (or  the  sacrifice,  by  letting 
us  see  that  her  heart  was  brimful  of  the  world, 
pressed  down  and  running  uvcr.  She  indem. 
niBcd  herself  fur  her  ahstiiicnco  from  its  divcr- 
■ions.  by  indulging  in  the  only  pleasures  which 
■he  thought  coinpalihle  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
■easun,  uncharitable  s^^i^i^ipi  amd  unboundi^d  ca. 
lumny.  She  would  not  trmch  a  card  for  the  world, 
but  played  over  to  Sir  John  the  whole  game  of 
the  preceding  Saturday  night ;  told  him  by  what 
a  Bhamcful  inattention  her  partner  had  lost  the 
odd  trick ;  and  that  s!ie  i^hould  not  have  been 
beaten  aflcr  all,  had  not  her  adversary,  she 
verily  believed,  contrived  to  look  over  her  hand. 

Sir  John  srizcd  tho  only  rninutr  in  which  we 
were  alone,  to  ask  her  to  add  a  guinea  to  a  little 
uuin  ho  was  cdllccting  for  a  jHwr  tradesman 
with  a  large  fainily,  who  had  In-pii  burnt  out  a 
few  nights  ago.  '»riif»  wife,'  added  he,  'was 
your  fav.mrite  maid  l>ixf>ii,  and  both  arc  de- 
serving pcop'.o/— '  Ah,  jioor  Dixon  I  she  was 
always  unlucky,'  replied  ♦ho  Lady.  '  How  could 
they  be  so  careless  ?  ^5ll^^;?y  they  might  have 

{)ut  the  fire  out  siMmer.  Thty  should  not  have 
ct  it  get  ahead.  I  wonder  ^Kjople  arc  not  more 
active.' — 'It  is  too  late  to  iiviiiiro  about  that,' 
said  Sir  John ;  *  the  question  riow  is,  not  how 
their  loss  mii^'ht  liuve  been  prevented,  but  how 
It  may  be  rcpair"*d.' — *  I  am  really  unite  snrrv,' 
said  slic,  Mhut  I  can  give  you  nothing.  I  ba've 
had  so  many  calls  lately,  that  my  charily. purse 
is  completely  exhausted — and  tli.it  abominable 
Pro|>erty-tax  makes  me  quite  a  beggar.' 

While  i<hc   was  s|K*uking,  I  glanced  f»n   the 

open  leaf  at,  '(charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this 

world  that  they  be  ready  to  give  ;*  and  directing 

my  eye  further,  it  foil  on,  •  Be  not   deceived. 

Gofl  is  not  moeked.'    These  were  the  awful  pas. 

■ages  which  formed  a  pari  of  her  prfparation^ 

and  this  was  the  practical  use  sho  made  oft  hem  1 

A  dozen  persons  of  both  sexes  *  had  their  exits 

and  their  entrances'  during  our  stay ;   for  the 

Hcene  was  so  strange,  and  the  character  so  new 

to  mc,  that  I  lelt   unwilling  to  stir.     Among 

other  visitors  was  Si^nor  Squallini,  a  favourite 

opera  singer,  whom  she  patronized.     Her  face 

was  liiihled  up  with  joy  at  sight  of  him.     He 

broujrht  her  an  admired  new  air,  in  which  he 

was  preparing  hiiiisolf,  and  nung  a  few  notes, 

that  she  ri.icf  ht  say  nhe  heard  it  the  first.     She 

fell  all  the  diifnity  of  ihr  privilege,  and  extolled 

the  air  with  all  the  phrases,  cant,  and  rapture 

oi'  dilettantt^Um. 

Ailor  this,  she  drew  a  p^fur  fnun  hot  ween  the 
leavnK  of  Jior  still  upentd  Imida,  vviiirh  sho  nhow. 
ed  ium.  It  contained  a  \W\  of  all  the  com;»any 
sho  had  engaged  to  attend  his  iHMieftt.  *  1  will 
call  on  Bomc  others/  said  s-Iic,  *  to-morrow  after 
prayers ;  I  am  sorry  lliie  it  a  week  in  which  I 


cannot  eeo  my  friends  at  their  ancmbViM,  Mit 
on  Sunday  you  know  it  will  be  over,  and  I  shul 
have  my  house  full  in  the  evening.  Next  Mon- 
day will  be  Eaator,  and  I  iihall  be  at  aor  dear 
Dutchess's  private  masquerade,  and  then  I  hope 
to  sec  and  engage,  the  whole  world.  *  Here  irr 
ten  guinea*,'  Mid  ehc  in  a  half  whisper  to  the  ob- 
sequious Signor,  *you  may  mention  what  I 
ga\*e  for  my  ticket,  and  it  may  set  the  favhioc 
going.*  She  then  pressed  a  ticket  on  Sir  JcJit 
and  another  on  mc.  He  declined,  saying  vit!: 
great  »anz  froid^  *  You  know  we  are  Hawit. 
liang.*  What  excuse  I  made  I  do  not  well 
know ;  I  only  know  that  I  saved  my  ten  guiaeu 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  but  felt  twund  in  em- 
science  to  add  tliem  to  what  I  had  before  tab. 
scribed  to  poor  Dixon. 

Hitherto  I  had  never  seen  the  gnat-straioer. 
and  the  camel-swallower,  so  strikingly  exem- 
plified.—  Audit  is  observable  how  forcibly  t^ 
truth  of  Scripture  is  often  illustrated  by  liMK 
who  live  in  the  boldest  opposition  to  it  If  m 
have  any  doubt  while  you  are  reading,  go  uIa 
the  world,  and  your  belief  will  lie  confirmed. 

As  we  took  our  leave,  she  ibilowed  us  to  (k 
door,  I  hoped  it  was  with  the  guinea  for  Ik 
fire ;  but  she  only  whispered  Sir  John,  tboogh 
he  did  not  fi^o  himself,  to  prevail  on  such  ui! 
such  ladies  to  go  to  Squallini's  benefit.  *Pnv 
do,'  said  she,  *  it  will  be  charity.  Poor  fellov' 
he  is  sadly  out  at  elbows,  he  has  a  fine  libenl 
spirit,  and  can  hardly  make  his  large  income  do. 

When  we  got  into  the  street  we  admired  tli^ 
splendid  chariot  and  laced  liveries  of  this  wdi- 
Sent  professor,  for  whom  our  charity  had  beee 
just  S(jlicited,  and  whose  Miberal  spirit,'  mr 
friend  assured  mo,  consisted  in  sumptuous  liviag. 
and  the  indulgence  of  every  fashionable  vice. 

I  could  not  restrain  my  exclamatijiisas  »no;. 
as  wo  got  out  of  hearing.     To  Sir  Juhu  thr 
ticeiie  was  amusing,  but  to  Jiim  it  had  lost  thi- 
interest  of  novelty.     *  I   have  known  her  ladr- 
ship  about  twelve  years,*  said  he,  *and  of  course 
have   witnessed   a   dozen  o£  tlicse   annual  pa- 
roxysms of  devotion.     I  am    persuaded   that 
she  is  a  gainer  by  thcin  on  her  own  principl'. 
that  is,  in  the  article  of  pleasure.    This  short 
|M:riodical  abstinence  whets  her  appetite  to  a 
keener   relish   for  suspended  enjoyment;  an.' 
wiiilc  she  fasts    from  amuscmcnlis  her  blindcc 
conscience   enjoys  a  feast   of  sclf-grstulatiun. 
Sho  feeds  on  the  remembrance  of  her  self-drniil. 
even  after  sho   has  returned  to  those  deli(;hl« 
which  bhn  thinks  her  retreat  has  fairly  pur- 
chased.   She  considers  religion  as  a  systcin  u: 
pains  and  ftenalties,  by  the  voluntary  enduring 
of  which,  fir  a  short  time,  she  shall  coinpounJ 
for  all   the  indulgcncios  of  the  ycar.~She  l« 
|)crsuadcd  thit  something  most  be  annually 
fiir borne,  in  order  to  make  her  peace.    After 
these  i^riodical  atonements,  the  Almifhly  be- 
ing  in  her  debt,  wili  be  obliged  at  least  to  piy 
her   with    heaven.     This    composition,  whi'-h 
rather  brings  her  in  on  the  creditor  side,  ml 
nnly  quiets  iior   conscience    for  the  pist,  bat 
cnahleii  her  joyfully   to  enter  on  a  nev  scnrc-' 
I  asked  Sir  John,  how  Lady  Belfi«ld  cmU 
associate  with  a  woman  of  a  eharacler  mi  oppo- 
site to  her  own  ?     *  What  can  we  do  7'  said  hf ; 
'  wo  cannot  be  singular.     We  must  conform 
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>titte  to  the  world  in  which  wc  live.*  Traatinir 
lo  hn  eztremo  good  nature,  nnd  fired  at  the 
«c«iia  to  which  I  had  been  a  witnesfi,  I  ventured 
lo  obfcrve  that  non-contormity  to  sucli  a  world 
IS  that  of  which  thia  lady  waa  a  Rpccinicn,  was 
:he  very  criterion  of  the  religion  taught  by  Him 
who  had  declared  by  way  of  pre-eminent  dis- 
inetion,  that  hia  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world/ 

*  Yoa  are  a  young  man,'  answered  he,  mildly, 
md  this  delicacy  and  these  prejudices  would 

noB  wear  off,  if  you  were  to  live  some  time  in 
Jm  world.* — *■  My  dear  Sir  John,*  said  I,  warm- 
y,  *  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  never  will  live  in  the 
vorld ;  at  least,  I  will  never  associate  Witli  that 
Mit  of  it,  whose  society  would  bo  sore  to  wear 
tf  that  delicacy  and  remove  those  prejudices. 
MThj  this  is  retaining  all  the  worst  part  of 
lopery. — Here  is  the  abstinence  without  the  dc- 
«tioo ;  the  ootward  observance  without  the  in- 
erior  hamiliation ;  the  suspending  of  sin,  not 
mIj  without  any  design  of  forsaking  it,  but  with 
I  luiad  resolution  of  returning  to  it,  and  of  in- 
manng  the  gust  by  the  forbearance.  Nay  the 
•us  sbo  retains  in  order  tu  mitigate  the  horrors 
if  forbearance',  are  as  bad  as  those  she  lays 
town.  A  postponed  sin,  which  is  fully  intended 
o  be  reanmed,  is  as  much  worse  than  a  sin  per- 
illed in,  as  deliberate  hypocrisy  is  worse  than 
Iw  impulse  of  passion.  I  desire  not  a  more  ex- 
iBeit  comment  on  a  text,  which  I  was  once  al- 
aoit  tempted  to  think  unjust ;  I  mean,  the  great- 
ir  beility  of  the  entrance  of  gross  and  notorious 
iflenden  into  heaveji  than  of  these  fbrmfil- 
■le.  No!  if  Miss  Denham  were  sole  heiress 
to  Craaos,  and  joined  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra  to 
iie  wit  of  Sappho,  I  never  would  connect  my- 
lelf  with  a  disciple  of  that  school.* 

*  How  many  ways  thero  are  of  being  unhap- 
>y  V  said  Sir  John,  as  we  returned  one  day  from 
i  ride  we  had  taken  some  miles  out  of  town,  to 
all  on  a  friend  of  his.  '  Mr.  Stanhope,  whom 
re  have  just  quitted,  is  a  man  of  great  elegance 
if  mind.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  liberal 
(tndiee,  and  in  the  best  company.  But  his  fair 
mepeots  were, blasted  by  a  disproportionate 
nerriage.  He  was  drawn  in  by  a  vanity  too  na- 
xiFal  lo  young  men,  that  of  fancying  himself 
Molerred  by  a  woman  who  had  no  one  rccom- 
neDdaticm  but  beauty.  To  be  admired  by  her 
vhom  all  his  acquaintance  admired,  gratified  his 
tmntr  propre.  He  was  overcome  by  her  marked 
itteDtiiHU  so  far  as  to  declare  himself,  without 
blowing  lier  real  disposition.  It  was  some  time 
jefive  his  prepossession  allowed  him  to  discover 
;hel  ahe  was  weak  and  ill-informed,  selfish  and 
»d  tempered.  What  she  wanted  in  understand- 
ing* she  made  up  in  spirit  The  more  she  ex- 
leled,  the  more  he  submitted :  and  her  demands 
fnw  in  proportion  to  bis  sacrifices.  My  friend, 
irith  patient  affection,  struggled  for  a  long  time 
o  raise  her  character,  and  to  enlighten  her 
nind ;  but  finding  that  she  pouted  whenever 
la  took  up  a  book,  and  that  she  even  hid  the 
newspaper  before  he  had  read  it,  cim plaining 
Jiat  he  preferred  any  thing  to  her  company ;  the 
•oflnesM  of  his  temper  and  his  habitual  indolence 
it  length  prevailed.  His  better  judgment  simk 
in  the  hopeless  contest.  For  a  quiet  life,  he  has 
nibmitied  to  a  disgraceful  life.  The  compro- 
miee  haa  not  answered.    He  has  incurred  the 


degradation  which,  by  a  more  spirited  condaot, 
he  might  have  avoiiiod,  and  has  nusscd  tho  quiet 
which  ho  Kacrificed  hi.s  ;!ignity  to  purchase.  He 
compassionates  her  folly,  and  continues  lo  trana- 
late  her  wearisome  interruptions  into  the  flatter- 
ing language  of  affection. 

In  compliment  to  her,  no  less  than  in  justifi- 
cation  of  his  own  choice,  he  has  persuaded  him- 
self that  all  women  are  pretty  much  alike.  That 
in  point  of  capacity,  ditiposition,  and  knowledge, 
he  has  but  drawn  tho  common  lot,  witlk  the 
balance  in  his  favour,  of  strong  affection  and 
unsullied  virtue.  He  hardly  ever  sees  his  fine 
library,  which  is  the  object  of  her  supreme  aver- 
sion, but  wastes  his  days  in  listleai  idlonesi,  and 
his  evenings  at  cards,  the  only  thing  in  which 
she  takes  a  lively  interest. — Hia  fine  mind  is,  I 
fear,  growing  mean  and  disingenuous.  The  gen- 
tleness of  his  temper  leads  him  nut  only  to  sa- 
crifioe  his  peafA,  U.t  to  infringe  on  his  veracity 
in  order  to  kee^^  Uei  quiet. 

*  All  the  cnte**aihnicnt  he  finds  at  dinner,  ia  a 
recapitulation  of  the  faults  of  her  maids,  or  the 
impertinence  of  her  footmen,  or  the  negligence 
of  her  gardener.  If  to  please  her  he  joins  in  the 
censure,  she  turns  suddenly  about,  and  defends 
tliein.  If  he  vindicates  them,  she  insists  on 
their  immediate  dismission  ;  and  no  sooner  are 
they  irrevooably  discharged,  than  she  is  conti- 
nually dwelling  on  their  perfection,  and  then  it 
is  only  their  successors  who  havu  any  faults. 

He  is  now  so  afraid  of  her  driving  out  his  few 
remaining  old  servants^,  if  she  sees  his  partiality 
for  them,  that  in  order  to  conceal  it,  he  affects 
to  reprimand  them  as  the  only  means  for  them 
to  secure  her  favour.  Thus  the  integrity  of  his 
heart  is  giving  way  to  a  petty  duplicity,  and  the 
openness  of  hia  temper  to  shabby  artifices.  He 
could  submit  to  the  loss  of  bis  comfort,  but  sen 
sibly  feels  the  diminution  of  his  credit.  The 
loss  of  his  usefulness  too  is  a  constant  source  of 
regret.  She  will  not  even  suffer  him  to  act  as  a 
magistrate,  lest  her  doors  should  be  beset  with 
vagabonds,  and  her  house  dirtied  by  men  of 
business.  If  he  chance  to  commend  a  dish  he 
has  tasted  at  a  friend's  house — Yes,  every  body*s 
things  are  j;ood  but  her*s — she  can  never  please ; 
he  had  better  always  dine  abroad,  if  notliing  is 
fit  to  bo  eaten  at  home. 

*  Though  poor  Stanhope*s  conduct  is  so  correct, 
and  his  attachment  to  his  wife  to  notorious,  he 
never  ventures  to  commend  any  thing  that  is  said 
or  done  by  another  woman.  She  has,  indeed,  no 
definite  object  of  jealousy,  but  feels  on  uneasy, 
vague  sensation  of  envy  at  any  thing  or  person 
he  admires.  I  believe  she  would  be  jealous  of  a 
fine  day,  if  her  husband  praised  it. 

*  If  a  tale  reaches  her  oars  of  a  wife  who  has 
failed  of  her  duty,  or  if  the  public  papers  record 
a  divorce,  then  she  awakens  her  husband  lo  a 
sense  of  hiH  superior  happiness,  and  her  own  ir- 
reproachable virtue.  O  Charles,  the  woman 
)l'ho,  rei>oMing  on  the  laurels  of  hur  boosted  vir- 
tue, allows  herself  to  be  a  disobliging,  a  peevish, 
a  gloomy,  a  discontented  companion,  defeats  one 
great  end  of  the  institution,  which  is  happiness. 
Tiie  wife  who  violates  tho  marriage  vow,  is  in- 
deed more  criminal ;  but  the  very  magnitude  of 
her  crime  emancipates  her  husband  ;  while  ahe 
who  makes  him  not  dishonourable,  bat  wretched 
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fksteai  on  him  a  misery  for  life,  from  which  no 
kw8  ciin  free  him,  and  under  which  religion 
■lone  can  support  him.* 

We  continued  talking  till  we  reached  home, 
on  the  multitude  of  marriages  in  which  tlie  par- 
ties arc  *  joined,  not  matched,*  and  where  the 
term  uaion  is  a  miserable  misnomer.  I  endca- 
▼oured  to  turn  all  these  new  acquaintances  to 
account,  and  considered  myself  at  every  visit  I 
made,  as  taking  a  lesson  tor  my  own  conduct. 
I  beheld  the  miscarriages  of  others,  not  only 
with  concern  for  the  individual,  but  as  beacons 
to  light  me  on  tiie  way.  It  was  no  breach  of 
charity  to  om  the  aberrations  of  my  acquaint- 
aooe  for  the  purpose  of  making  my  own  course 
more  direcL  I  took  care,  however,  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  humbling  consideration  that  mv  own 
deviations  were  equally  liable  to  become  the  ob- 
ject of  their  animadversion,  if  the  same  motive 
had  led  them  to  tlie  same  scrutiny. 

I  remained  some  weeks  longer  in  town  in- 
dulging myself  in  all  its  safe  sights,  and  all  its 
sober  pleasures.  I  examined  whatever  was  new 
in  art,  or  curious  in  science.  I  found  out  the 
best  pictures,  saw  the  best  statues,  explored  the 
best  museums,  heard  the  best  speakers  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  best  preachers  in  the  church, 
and  the  best  orators  in  i>arliaincnt ;  attended  the 
bMt  lectures,  and  visited  the  best  company,  in 
the  most  correct,  though  not  always  the  most 
fashionable  sense  of  the  term.  I  associated  with 
many  learned,  sensible,  and  some  pious  men, 
commodities  with  which  London,  with  all  its 
fkults  abounds,  pcrhafM,  more  than  any  other 
place  on  tlie  habitable  globe.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  agreeable,  well-informed 
valuable  women,  with  a  few  who  even  seemed 
in  a  good  measure  to  live  above  the  world  while 
they  were  living  in  it 

There  is  a  large  class  of  excellent  female  cha- 

racters,  who,  on  account  of  that  ycry  excellence, 

are  little  known,  because  to  be  known  is  not 

their  object.     Their  ambition  has  a  better  taste. 

They  pass  through  life  honoured  and  res()ected 

in  their  own  small,  but  not  unimjiorlant  sphere, 

and  approved   by  him,  '  whose  they  are,  and 

whom  they  serve,*  though  their  faces  are  hardly 

known  in  promiscuous  society.     If  they  occa- 

sion  litlle  sensation  abroad,  they  produce  much  ■' 

happiness  at  home.     And  when  once  a  woman 

who  has  all  *  appliances  and  means  to  get  it,* 

can  withstand  the  intoxication  of  the  flatterer, 

and  the  adoration  of  the  fashionable;  cdti  con- 

quer  the  fondness  for  public  distinction,  can  rc- 

istthe  temptations  of  that  magic  circle  to  which 

he  is  courted,  and  in  which  she  is  qualified  to 

^ine--this  is  indeed  a  trial  of  firmness ;  a  trial 

n  which  those  who  have  never  been  called  li> 

/esist  themselves,  can  hardly  judge  of  the  merit 

of  resistance  in  others. 

These  are  the  women  who  bless,  di/mify,  and 
truly  adorn  society.  The  painter  indeed  does 
not  make  his  fortune  by  their  sitting  to  him  ; 
the  jeweller  is  neither  brought  into  vogue  by 
furnishings  their  diamond:!,  nor  undone  by  not 
being  paid  for  them ;  the  prosperity  of  the  mil- 
liner does  not  depend  on  affixing  their  name  to 
a  cap  or  a  colour ;  the  poet  does  not  celebrate 
them  ;  the  novelist  does  not  dedicate  to  them  ; 
but  they  possess  the  affection  of  theit  husbands, 


the  attachment  of  their  children,  the  eetcem  ot 
the  wise  and  good,  and,  above  ^,  they  possess 
hi$  favour,  *wbom  to  know  is  Ufe  eterniL* 
Among  these  I  doubt  not  I  might  have  iband 
objects  highly  deserving  of  my  heart,  but  the  in- 
junction of  my  father  was  a  sort  of  ptnopl? 
which  guarded  it. 

I  am  persuaded  that  such  women  compoie  a 
larger  portion  of  the  sex  than  is  generallj  il. 
lowed.  It  is  not  the  number,  but  tlie  noise  which 
makes  a  sensation,  and  a  set  of  fair  dependeul 
young  creatures  who  are  every  night  fbrced,soaie 
of  them  reluctantly,  upon  the  public  eye ;  and  t 
bevy  of  faded  matrons  rouged  and  repaired  for 
an  ungrateful  public,  dead  to  their  blandish- 
ments,  do  not  compose  the  whole  female  world  1 
I  repeat  it — a  hundred  amiable  women,  who  are 
living  in  the  quiet  practice  of  their  duties,  and 
the  modest  exertion  of  their  talents,  do  not  fiU 
the  public  eye,  or  reach  the  pablic  ear,  like  one 
aspiring  leader,  who,  hungering  for  observation, 
and  disdaining  censure,  dreads  not  abase,  bot 
oblivion :  who  thinks  it  more  glorious  to  head  t 
little  phalanx  of  fashionable  followers,  than  to 
liold  out,  as  from  her  commanding  eminence, 
and  imposing  talents  she  might  have  dcme,  \ 
shining  example  of  all  that  is  great,  and  good, 
and  dignified  in  woman.  These  self-appointed 
queens  maintain  an  absolute  but  ephemeral  eoi- 
pire  over  that  little  fania$tie  arittoeraey  which 
they  call  the  world — Admiration  besets  then:, 
crowds  attend  them,  conquests  follow  tliem,  in- 
feriors imitate  them,  rivals  envy  them,  newspt^ 
pers  extol  them,  sonnets  deify  Uiem.  A  few 
ostentatious  charities  are  opposed  as  a  larre 
atonement  for  a  few  amiable  tteakaetgrt,  while 
the  unpaid  tradesman  is  exposed  to  ruin  by  their 
vengeance,  if  he  refuse  to  trust  them,  and  to  a 
gaol  if  he  continue  to  do  it. 


CHAP.  XI. 

The  three  days  previous  to  my  leaving  Lon- 
don were  passed  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Bel- 
field.  Knowing  I  was  on  the  wing  for  Hamp- 
shire they  promised  to  make  their  long  intended 
visit  to  Stanley  Grove  during  my  stay  thers. 

On  the  first  of  these  days  we  were  agrcetbij 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Dr,  Barlow,  an 
old  friend  of  Sir  John,  and  the  excellent  Rector 
of  Mr.  Stanley's  parish. — Being  obliired  to  come 
to  town  on  urgent  business  for  a  couple  of  davH, 
he  HI  as  charged  to  assure  me  of  the  cordial  wel- 
come which  awaited  me  at  the  Grove.  I  was 
?lad  to  make  this  early  acquaintance  with  thi^ 
highly  respectable  divine.  I  made  a  thousand 
inquiries  about  his  neighbours,  and  expressed 
my  impatience  to  know  more  of  a  family,  in 
whose  characters  I  already  felt  a  more  than 
common  interest 

'  Sir,*  said  he, '  if  you  set  me  talking  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  you  must  abide  by  the  consequeneos  of 
your  indiscretion,  and  bear  with  the  loquacity 
of  which  that  subject  never  fails  to  make  me 
guilty.  He  is  a  greater  blessing  to  me  as  a  friend, 
and  to  my  parish  as  an  example  and  a  benefac 
tor  than  I  can  describe.  I  assured  him  that  be 
could  not  be  too  minute  in  speaking  of  a  man. 
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rhom  I  had  been  early  Uaght  to  admire,  by  that 
saet  judge  of  merit,  my  late  father. 

*  Mr.  Stanley,*  said  the  worthy  Doctor,  '  it 
ibout  aiz  and  forty ;  hia  admirable  wife  is  about 
ix  or  aeven  years  younger.  Ho  passed  the 
arlj  part  of  his  life  m  London,  in  the  best  so* 
Mty  His  commerce  with  the  world,  was  to  a 
aiad  like  his,  all  pure  gain:  for  he  brought 
way  from  it  all  the  good  it  had  to  give,  with- 
vM  exchanging  for  it  one  particle  of  his  own  in- 
Bgrity  He  acquired  the  air,  manners,  and  sen- 
imento  of  a  gentleman,  without  any  sacrifice 
I*  hia  sincerity.  Indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have 
amed  his  knowledge  of  the  world  to  a  religious 
oeoont,  for  it  has  enabled  him  to  recommend 
•GgioB  to  those  who  do  not  like  it  well  enough 
»  forgive,  for  its  sake,  the  least  awkwardness 
f  Mstnre,  or  inelegance  of  manner. 

'  i¥hen  I  became  acquainted  with  the  family,' 
OBtinned  he,  *  I  told  Mrs.  Stanley  that  I  was 
Amid  her  husband  hurt  religion  in  one  seniie, 
M  much  as  he  recommended  it  in  another  ;  for 
hat  some  men  who  would  forgive  him  his  piety 
or  the  sake  of  his  agreeableness,  would  be  led 
D  dislike  religion  more  than  ever  in  other  men, 
B  whom  the  jewel  was  not  so  well  set.  *  We 
lioald  like  your  religious  men  well  enough,* 
rill  they  say,  *  if  they  all  resembled  Stanley.* — 
XThereas,  the  truth  is,  they  do  not  so  much  like 
Kr.  StaiiJey*s  religion  as  bear  with  it  for  the 
ihaaore  which  his  other  qualities  afford  them. 
She  assured  me,  that  this  was  not  altogether  the 
SMp  for  that  his  other  qualities  having  pioneer*d 
lia  way,  and  hewed  down  the  prejudices  which 
he  reputation  of  piety  naturally  raises,  his  en. 
Iea?oors  to  be  useful  to  them  wore  much  facili- 
aled,  and  he  not  only  kept  the  ground  he  had 
fained,  but  was  oflen  able  to  turn  this  influence 
iver  his  friends  to  a  bettor  account  than  they 
lad  intended.  He  converted  their  admiration 
if  him  into  arms  against  tlieir  own  errors. 

*  He  possesses,  in  perfection,*  continued  Dr. 
larlow,  *  that  sure  criterion  of  abilities,  a  great 
lower  over  the  minds  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
laa  in  a  high  degree  that  rare  talent,  the  art  of 
loociliation  without  the  aid  of  flattery.  I  have 
een  more  men  brought  over  to  his  opinion  by  a 
naaa^ment  derived  from  his  knowledge  of 
nankind,  and  by  a  principle  which  forbade  his 
iffr  using  this  knowledge  but  for  good  purposes, 
ban  I  ever  observed  in  any  other  instance ;  and 
hia  without  the  slightest  deviation  from  his 
lerupnlouB  probity. 

*  He  is  master  of  one  great  advantage  in  con- 
«nation,  that  of  not  only  knowing  tonal  to  say 
hat  may  be  useful,  but  exactly  token  to  say  it ; 
n  knowing  when  to  press  a  point  and  when  to 
brbear ;  in  his  sparing  the  self-love  of  a  vain 
nan,  whom  he  wishes  to  reclaim  by  contriving 
o  make  him  feel  himself  wrong  without  mak> 
Of  him  appear  ridiculous.  The  former  he 
snows  is  easily  pardoned,  the  latter  never.  He 
laa  studied  the  human  heart  long  enough  to 
enow  that  to  wound  pride  is  not  the  way  to 
»re,  but  to  inflame  it ;  and  that  exasperating 
leU^oonoeit,  will  never  subdue  it.  He  seldom, 
[  believe,  goes  into  company  without  an  earnest 
leaire  to  ho  useful  to  some  one  in  it :  but  if  cir- 
Bnmstances  are  adverse ;  if  the  meUta  tempora 
QmA  does  not  present  itself,  he  knows  he  should 


lose  more  than  they  would  gain,  by  trying  to 
make  the  occasion  when  he  does  not  6nd  it 
And  I  have  oflen  heard  him  say,  that  when 
he  cannot  benefit  others,  or  be  benefitted  by 
them,  he  endeavours  to  benefit  himself  by  the 
disappointment,  which  does  his  own  mind  as 
much  good  by  humbling  him  with  the  sense  of 
his  own  uselessncBB,  as  the  subject  he  wished 
to  have  introduced  might  have  done  them. 

*  The  death  of  his  only  son,  about  six  years 
ago,  who  had  just  entered  his  eighth  year,  is 
the  only  interruption  liis  family  have  had  to  a 
felicity  so  unbroken,  that  I  told  Mr.  Stanley 
some  such  calamity  was  necessary  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  so  poor  a 
portion  as  this  world  has  to  give.  I  added,  that 
I  should  have  been  tempted  to  doubt  hia  beinr 
in  the  favour  of  God,  if  he  had  totally  escaped 
chastisemenL  A  circumstance  wliich  to  many 
parents  would  have  greatly  aggravated  the  blow, 
rather  lightened  it  to  him.  The  boy,  had  he 
lived  to  Im  of  age,  was  to  have  had  a  large  in- 
dependent fortune  from  a  distant  relation,  which 
will  now  go  to  a  remote  branch,  unless  there 
should  be  another  son.  *  This  wealth,*  said  he 
to  me,  *  might  have  proved  the  boy*s  snare,  and 
this  independence  his  destruction.  He  who  does 
all  things  well,  has  afflicted  the  parents,  but  he 
has  saved  the  child.*  The  loss  of  an  only  son, 
however,  sat  heavy  on  his  heart ;  but  it  was  the 
means  of  enabling  him  to  glorify  God  by  his 
submission,  I  should  rather  say  by  his  acoui- 
escence.  Submission  is  only  yielding  to  wliat 
we  cannot  help.  Acquiescence  is  a  more  sub- 
lime kind  of  resignation.  It  is  a  conviction  that 
the  divine  will  is  holy,  just,  and  good.  He  one 
day  said  to  me,  *  We  were  too  fond  of  the  mer- 
cy, but  not  sufficiently  grateful  for  it  We  lovea 
him  so  passionately  that  we  might  have  forgot- 
ten who  bestowed  him.  To  preserve  us  from 
this  temptation,  God  in  great  mercy  withdrew 
him.  I^t  us  turn  our  eyes  from  the  one  bless- 
ing we  have  lost,  to  the  countless  mercies  which 
arc  continued  to  us,  and  especially  to  the  hand 
which  confbrs  them ;  to  the  hand  which,  if  we 
continue  to  murmur,  may  strip  us  of  our  re- 
maining blessings.* 

*  I  cannot,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  make  a 
higher  eulogium  of  Mrs.  Stanley  than  to  say, 
that  she  is  every  way  wortliy  of  the  husband 
whose  happiness  she  makes.  They  have  a  large 
family  of  lovely  daughters  of  all  ages.  Lncilla, 
the  eldest,  is  near  nineteen ;  vou  would  think 
me  too  poetical  wore  I  to  say  she  adorns  every 
virtue  with  every  grace  ;  and  yet  I  should  only 
speak  the  simple  truth.  Phoebe,  who  is  just 
turned  of  fifleen,  has  not  less  vivacity  and  sweet- 
ness than  her  sister,  but,  from  her  extreme  nai- 
vete and  warm-heartedness,  she  has  somewhat 
less  discretion ;  and  her  father  says,  that  her 
education  has  afforded  him  not  less  pleasure, 
but  more  trouble,  for  the  branches  shot  so  fast 
as  to  call  for  more  pruning.* 

Before  I  had  time  to  thank  the  good  Doctor 
for  his  interesting  little  narrative,  a  loud  rap 
announced  company.  It  was  Lady  Bab  Liaw- 
less.  With  her  usual  versatility  she  plunged  at 
once  into  every  subject  with  every  body.  She 
talked  to  Lady  Belfield  of  the  news  and  her  nur- 
sery, of  poetry,  with  Sir  John,  of  politics  with 
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me,  and  religion  with  Dr.  Barlow.  She  talked 
well  upon  moflt  ot'theoc  pointi,  and  not  ill  upon 
any  of  them :  for  Bho  had  the  talent  of  cmbcl. 
lishing  subjects  of  which  hhc  knew  but  liltiCf 
and  a  kind  of  conjectural  sagacity  and  ra^h  dex- 
terity, which  prevented  her  from  appearing  ig- 
norant, even  when  she  knew  nulhing.  She 
thought  thata  full  oonfidcncr  in  her  own  powers 
was  the  sure  way  to  raise  them  in  the  estima- 
tion of  others,  and  it  generally  succeeded. 

Turning  suddenly  to  Lady  Belfield,  she  said, 
*  Pray,  my  dear,  look  at  my  flowers.'  *  They 
are  beautiful  roses,  indeed,'  said  Lady  Belfield, 
and  as  exquisitely  exact  as  if  they  were  arti- 
ficial.*— *  Which  in  truth  they  are,*  replied  I^dy 
Bab.  *  Your  mistake  is  a  high  compliment  to 
them,  but  not  higher  than  they  deserve.  Look 
especially  at  these  roses  in  my  cap.  You  posi- 
tively shall  go  and  get  some  at  the  same  place.* 
— *  Indeed,*  said  Lady  Belfield,  *  I  am  thinkin^^ 
of  laying  aside  flowers,  though  my  children  are 
hardly  old  enough  to  take  them.*  *  What  affec- 
tation  !*  replied  Lady  Bab ;  '  why  you  are  not 
above  two  or  three  and  thirty  ;  I  am  almost  as 
old  again,  and  yet  I  don*t  thhik  of  giving  up 
flowers  to  my  children,  or  my  grand-children, 
who  will  be  soon  wanting  tliem.  Indeed,  I  only 
now  wear  tchite  roses.*  I  discovered  by  this, 
that  white  roses  made  the  same  approximation 
to  sobriety  in  dress,  that  (hreo  tables  made  to  it 
in  cards.  'Seriously  tiiouqh,*  continued  Lady 
Bab,  *you  mu.'ct  and  shall  go  and  buy  some  of 
Fanny*s  flowers.  I  need  only  tell  you,  it  will 
be  the  greatest  charity  you  ever  did,  and  then 
I  know  you  won't  rest  till  you  have  been.  A 
beautiful  girl  maintains  her  dying  mother  by 
making  and  si  lling  flowers.  '  Here  is  her  di- 
rection,* throwing  a  card  on  the  table. — •  Oh  no, 
this  is  not  it.  I  have  forgot  the  name,  but  it  is 
within  two  duors  of  your  hair-dresscr,  in  what 
d*ye  call  the  lane,  just  out  of  Oxford  street.  It 
is  a  |>oor  miserable  hole,  but  her  roses  arc  as 
bright  as  if  they  grew  in  the  gardens  of  Armida.' 
She  now  rung  the  bell  violently,  saying  she  had 
overstayed  iicr  time,  though  she  had  not  been 
in  the  house  ten  minutes. 

Next  morning  I  attended  Lady  Belfield  to  the 
exhibition.  In  driving  home  through  one  of  the 
narrow  passages  near  Oxford-street,  I  observed 
that  we  were  in  the  street  where  the  poor  flower- 
maker  lived.  Lady  Belfield  directed  her  foot, 
man  to  inquire  for  the  house.  Wo  went  into  it, 
and  in  a  small  but  clean  room,  up  three  pair  of 
stairs,  we  found  a  very  pretty  and  very  genteel 
young  girl  at  work  on  her  gay  manufacture. 
The  young  woman  presented  her  elegant  per- 
formances with  an  air  of  uncommon  grace  and 
modesty. 

She  was  the  more  interesting  because  the  de- 
Jicacy  of  her  appearance  seemed  to  proceed 
from  ill  health,  and  a  tear  slwjd  in  her  eye  while 
she  exhibited  her  works.  *  You  do  not  secni 
well,  my  dear,*  said  Lady  Relficld,  with  a  kind- 
ness which  was  natural  to  her.  *  I  never  care 
fiboijt  my  own  health,  M:idaiii,'  rnjjliod  she,  '  but 
I  f^ar  my  dear  molhur  is  dyinjr.'  She  slopped, 
ar.d  tlic  tears  which  she  hnd  eiideavourrd  to  re- 
strain now  Howed  plentifully  down  her  cheeks. 
'Where  is  your  mother,  child  V  sain  Lady  Bel- 
Hdf}.    '  la  the  next  room,  Aladaiu.*  *  Let  us  sec 


her,*  said  her  Ladyship,  *  if  it  iron*t  too  modi 
disturb  her.*  So  saying,  she  led  the  way,  ind 
I  followed  her. 

We  found  the  rick  woman  Jyin;  on  a  little 
poor,  but  clean  bed,  pole  and  emaciated,  but  ihe 
did  not  seem  so  near  her  end,  as  Fanny*8  affec. 
tion  had  made  her  apprehend.  After  some  kind 
expressions  of  concern,  Lady  Belfield  inquired 
into  their  circumstances,  which  she  (bund  vers 
deplorable.  *  But  for  that  dear  gfirl.  Madam,  I 
should  have  perished  with  want,  said  the  good 
woman  ;  *  since  our  misfortunes  I  have  had  no. 
thing  to  support  me  but  what  she  earns  by 
makmg  these  flowers.  She  has  ruined  her  own 
health,  by  silling  up  the  greatest  part  of  th) 
night  to  procure  me  nocessaricfi,  while  she  her- 
self  lives  on  a  crust.* 

I  was  so  affected  with  this  scene,  that  I  drev 
Lady  Belfield  into  the  next  room  :  *  If  we  can. 
not  preserve  the  mother,  at  least  let  us  save  the 
daughter  from  destruction,*  said  I ;  *  you  my 
command  my  purse.* — *  I  was  thinking  of  the 
same  thing,*  she  replied.  *  Pray,  my  good  girl, 
what  sort  of  education  have  yon  had?* — *0, 
Madam,*  said  she,  *  one  much  too  high  for  my 
situation.  But  my  parents,  intending  to  qualify 
me  fbr  a  govern ness,  as  the  safest  way  of  pro. 
viding  for  me,  have  had  me  taught  every  thing 
necessary  for  that  employment.  I  have  bod  the 
best  masters,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  misemploy, 
ed  my  fimc.* — *  How  comes  it  then,'  said  I, 
*•  that  you  were  not  placed  out  in  some  family  7* 
— *  Wliut,  Sir  !  and  leave  my  dear  mother  help- 
less  and  forlorn  ?  I  had  rather  live  only  on  my 
tea  and  dry  bread,  which,  indeed  I  have  done 
for  many  months,  and  supply  her  little  wants, 
than  enjoy  all  I  ho  luxuries  in  the  world  at  a  dis- 
tance from  her.* 

*  What  were  your  misfortunes  occasioned  by?* 
said  I,  while  J^ady  Belfield  was  talking  with  the 
mother.  *Oiie  trouble  followed  another,  Sir,* 
said  she,  *  but  what  most  completely  ruined  us, 
and  sent  my  lather  to  prison,  and  brought  a  pa. 
ralytic  stroke  on  my  motlier,  was  his  being  sr. 
rested  for  a  debt  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  This 
sum,  which  he  had  promised  to  pay,  was  long 
due  to  him  for  laces,  and  to  my  mother  for  mil- 
liiiury  and  fancy  dresses,  from  a  lady  who  has 
not  paid  it  to  this  moment,  and  my  fttfaer  is 
dead,  and  my  mother  dying !  this  sum  would 
have  saved  them  both  I* 

She  was  turning  away  to  conceal  the  excess 
of  her  grief,  when  a  venerable  clergyman  enter, 
ed  the  room.  It  was  the  rector  of*^  Ihe  parish 
who  came  frequently  to  administer  spiritual  con. 
solation  ^  to  the  poor  woman.  Lady  Belfield 
knew  him  slightly,  and  highly  respected  his 
character.  She  took  him  aside  and  questioned 
him  as  to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  these 
|>copIe,  especially  the  young  woman.  His  testi- 
mony '^•as  liighly  satisfactory.  The  girl,  he 
said,  had  not  only  had  an  excellent  education, 
hut  her  understanding  and  principles  were 
equally  good.  Ho  added,  that  he  reckoned  her 
beauty  ainon^r  her  misfortunes.  It  made  good 
people  afraid  to  take  her  into  the  house,  and 
exposed  her  to  danger  from  thot^c  oC  tiic  oppi>- 
site  description. 

I  put  my  purse  into  Lady  Belfield*s  hands, 
declining  to  make  any  present  myself,  lest  after 
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tmik  he  htd  juit  made,  I  thoold  incur  the 
MM  of  the  worthy  clergyman, 
muniaed  to  call  again  the  next  day,  and 
ir  leaTe,  bat  not  till  we  had  poaseued 
ea  of  as  many  floweri  as  the  could  aparo. 
(d  that  wo  might  atop  and  tend  aome 
I  aaaistanoe  to  the  sick  woman,  for 
it  was  evident  that  all  relief  was  hope* 
t  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  the  affectionate 
leart  to  know  that  nothing  was  omitted 
night  restore  her  mother 


it,  she  received  a  fresh  entreaty  to  see  her  roaid 
and  was  actually  got  to  the  door  in  order  to  go 
up  stairs,  when  the  milliner  came  in  with  such 
a  distracting  variety  of  beautiful  new  things, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  letting  them  go 
lill  she  had  tried  every  thing  on,  one  afWr  the 
other.  This  took  up  no  little  time.  To  deter- 
mino  which  she  should  keep  and  which  return, 
where  all  war  so  attractive,  took  up  still  more. 
After  numberless  vicissitudce  and  fluctuationa 
of  racking  thought,  it  was  at  length  decided 
she  should  take  the  whole.  The  nuUiner  with- 
drew  ;  the  lady  went  up— Tuinette  had  just  ex- 
pired. 

I  found  her  manners  no  less  fascinating  than 
her  person.  With  all  her  modish  graces,  there 
was  a  tincture  of  romance  and  an  appearance 
of  aoflness  and  sensibility  which  gave  her  the 
variety  of  two  characters.  She  was  the  en- 
chanting  woman  of  fashion,  and  the  elegiac 
muse. 

Lady  Belfield  had  taken  care  to  cover  her 
work  table  with  Fanny's  flowers,  with  a  view  to 
attract  any  chance  visitor.    Lady  Mel  bury  ad- 
mired them  excessively.    *■  You  mast  do  more 
than  admire  them,*  aaid  Lady   Belfield,  *you 
must  buy  and  recommend.*    She  then  toid  her 
the  affecting  scene  we  had  witnessed,  and  de- 
scribed  the  amiable  girl  who  supported  the  dying 
mother  by  making  these  flowers.    *  It  is  quite 
enchanting,'  continued  she,  resolving  to  attack 
Lady  Mel  bury  in  her  own  sentimental  way,  *  to 
see  the  sweet  girl  twisting  rose  buds,  and  forming 
hyacinths  into  bouquets.*    *  Dear,  how  charm, 
injjl*  cxobiimcd  Lady  Melbury;  *it  is  reall? 
quite  touching.    I  will  make  a  subscription  for 
her,  and  write  at  the  head  of  the  list  a  melting 
,  to  liberality  and  injustice.    She  is  too  [description  of  her  case.    She  shall  bring  me  all 
ae  to  be  envious,  and  too  generous  to  '  her  flowers  and  as  many  more  as  she  can  make. 
J  relish  for  detraction,  but  she  gives  to   But  no,  we  will  make  a  party,  and  go  and  see 
'    "  **     "    *'      '     '         "^        her.    You  shall  carry  me.    How  interesting  to 

see  a  beautiful  creature  making  roses  and  hya. 
cinthn !  her  delicate  hands  and  fair  complexion 
must  be  amazingly  set  off  by  the  contrast  of  the 
bright  flowers.  If  it  were  a  coarse  looking  girl, 
spinning  hemp,  to  be  sure  one  should  |Hty  her, 
but  it  would  not  be  half  so  moving.  It  will  be 
delightful.  I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  ex. 
actly  at  two,  and  carry  you  all.  Perhaps,* 
whispered  she  to  Lady  Belfield,  *  I  may  work 
up  the  circumstance  into  a  sonnet.  Do  think  of 
a  striking  title  for  it.  On  second  thoughts,  the 
sonnet  shall  be  aent  about  with  the  subscription, 
and  I'll  get  a  pretty  vignette  to  suit  it* 

*  The  fine  creature,'  said  Sir  John,  in  an  ac- 
cent of  compassion,  as  she  went  out,  *  was  made 
for  nobler  purposes.  How  grievously  does  she 
fall  short  of  the  high  expectations  her  early 
youth  had  raised  !  Oh !  what  a  sad  retnm  does 
she  make  to  Providence  for  his  rich  and  varied 
bounties !  Vain  of  hor  beauty,  lavish  of  her 
money,  careless  of  her  reputation ;  associating 
with  the  worst  company,  yet  formed  for  the 
best ;  living  on  the  adulation  of  parasites,  whose 
understanding  she  despises  !  I  grieve  to  com- 
pare  what  she  is  with  what  she  might  have  been, 
had  she  married  ainanof  spirit,  who  would  pru- 


CHAP.  XIL 

le  evening  we  talked  over  our  little  ad- 
with  Sir  John,  who  entered  warmly  into 
tresses  of  Fanny,  and  was  inclined  to 
ar  opinion,  that  if  her  character  and  at- 
ita  stood  the  test  of  a  strict  inquiry,  she 
bereafler  probably  be  transplanted  into 
mily  as  governess.  We  were  interrupt- 
la  formation  of  this  plan  by  a  visit  from 
If  el  bury,  the  acknowledged  queen  of 
and  often.  I  had  long  been  acquainted 
r  character,  for  her  charms  and  her  ac 
hments  were  the  theme  of  every  man  of 
and  the  envy  of  every  modish  woman. 
I  one  of  those  admired  but  pitiable  cha- 
who,  sent  by  Providence  as  an  example 
sex,  degrade  themselves  into  a  warning, 
a-hearted,  feeling,  liberal  on  the  one 
d  the  other  vain,  sentimental,  romantic, 
^tlv  addicted  to  dissipation  and  ex- 
nd  with  that  union  of  contrarieties  which 
liahes  her,  equally  devoted  to  poetry  and 


into  the  opposite  fault.    As  Lady  Den 
%  detect  blemishes  in  the  most  perfect, 
[elhury  finds  perfbctions  in  the  most  de- 
FhMbl  judgment  which  cannot  discri- 

a  tem']Mr\vbich  will  not  censure,  and  a 

(or  popvkrity,  which  can  feed  on  the 
.  ap|rfause,  she  flatters  egregiously  and 
dly,  on  the  principle  of  being  paid  back 
ilr  in  the  same  coin.  Prodigal  of  her 
the  exists  but  on  the  homage  paid  to  it 
e  drawing-room  at  St.  James's  to  the 
us  election.  Candour  in  her  is  as  mis- 
I  as  calumny  in  others,  for  it  buoys  up 
its  which  ought  to  sink.  Not  content 
log  blind  to  ttic  bad  qualities  of  her  fa- 
,  die  invents  good  ones  for  them,  and 
lid  suppose  her  corrupt  *  little  senate* 
loir  of  seraphims. 

ent  circumstance  related  by  Sir  John 
te  characteristics  I.  Her  favourite  maid 
gerously  ill,  and  earnestly  begged  to  see 
r  who  always  had  loaded  her  with  fa- 
To  all  company  she  talked  of  tlic  vir- 
he  poor  Toinctte,  for  whom  she  not  only 
d  but  felt  real  compassion.  Instead  of 
thecary  who  would  have  sufficed,  two 
.ns  were  sent  for ;  and  she  herself  re- 

>  go  up  and  visit  her,  as  soon  as  she  had   dently  have  guided  and  tenderly  have  restrained 
. 1 .!-_  ..  ,•_    jjgj.^    He  has  ruined  her  and  himself  by  his  in- 
difference and  easiness  of  temper.    Satisfied 


setting  to  music  an  elegy  on  the  death 
iva  Sparrow.  Jost  as  she  had  comf^ted 
IX* 


sso 
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with  knowing  how  much  she  is  admired  and  he 
«nvied,  he  never  thought  of  reproving  or  re- 
atricting  her.  He  is  proud  of  her,  bat  has  no 
particular  delight  in  her  company  ;  and  trusting 
to  her  honour,  lets  her  follow  her  own  devices, 
while  he  follows  his.  She  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  eccentricity  of  that  bounty  which  springs 
from  mere  sympathy  and  feeling.  Her  charity 
requires  stage  effect ;  objects  that  have  novelty, 
and  circumstances  which,  as  Mr.  Bayes  says, 

*  elevate  and  surprise.*  She  lost,  when  an  in. 
fant,  her  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  piety  ; 
who,  had  she  lived,  would  have  formed  the  due* 
tile  mind  of  the  daughter,  turned  her  various 
talents  into  other  channels,  and  raised  her  cha- 
racter to  the  elevation  it  was  meant  to  reach.* 

*  How  melancholy  a  consideration  is  it,*  said 
I,  *  that  80  superior  a  woman  should  live  so  much 
oelow  her  high  destination  !    She  is  doubtless 

'  utterly  destitute  of  any  thought  of  religion.* 

*  You  are  much  mistaken,*  replied  Sir  John, 

*  I  will  not  indeed  venture  to  pronounce  that  she 
entertains  much  thoufsht  about  it ;  but  she  by  no 
means  denies  its  truths,  nor  neglects  occasion- 
ally to  exhibit  its  outward  and  visible  signs.  She 
has  yet  not  completely  forgotten 

All  that  the  nunc  and  all  the  priest  have  taught. 

I  do  not  think  that,  like  Lady  Den  ham,  she  con- 
siders it  as  a  commutation,  but  she  preserves  it 
as  a  habit  A  religious  exercise,  however,  never 
interferes  with  a  worldly  one.  They  ore  taken 
up  in  succession,  but  with  this  distinction,  the 
worldly  business  is  to  be  done,  the  religious  one 
is  not  altogether  to  be  lef\  undone.  She  has  a 
moral  chemistry  which  excels  in  the  amalgama- 
tion  of  contradictory  ingredients.  On  a  Sunday, 
at  Melbury  castle,  if  by  any  strange  accident 
dhe  and  her  lord  happen  to  be  there  together, 
she  first  reads  him  a  sermon,  and  plays  at  crib- 
bage  witli  him  the  rest  of  the  evening.  In  town 
one  Sunday  when  she  had  a  cold,  she  wrote  a 
tract  on  the  sacrament,  for  her  maids,  and  then 
set  up  all  night  at  deep  play.  She  declared  if 
she  had  been  successful  she  would  have  given 
her  winnings  to  charity ;  but  as  she  lost  some 
hundreds,  she  said,  she  could  now  wiiii  a  safe 
conscience  borrow  that  sum  from  her  charity 
purse,  which  she  had  hoped  to  add  to  it,  to  pay 
her  debt  of  honour.* 

Next  day,  within  two  hours  of  her  appointed 
time,  she  came,  and  was  complimented  by  Sir 
John,  on  her  punctuality.  *  Indeed,*  said  she, 
*  I  am  rather  lale,  but  I  met  with  such  a  fasci- 
nating German  novel,  that  it  positively  chained 
me  to  my  bed  till  post  three.  I  assure  you  I 
never  lost  lime  by  not  rising.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  winters  I  have  exhausted  half  IIookman*8 
catalogue,  before  some  of  my  acquaintance  are 
awake,  or  myself  out  of  bed.* 

We  soon  stopped  at  the  humble  door  of  which 
we  were  in  search.  Sir  John  conducted  Lady 
Melbury  up  the  little  winding  stairs.  I  assisted 
Lady  Bclfield.  We  reached  the  room,  where 
Fanny  was  just  finishing  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
jonquils.  *  How  picturesque,*  whispered  Ladv 
Melbury  to  me — *  Do  lend  mo  your  pencil ;  I 
must  take  a  sketch  of  that  sweet  girl  with  the 
jonquils  in  her  hand.  My  dear  creature,*  con- 
tinued she,  *you  most  not  only  let  me  have 


these,  bat  yea  mutt  make  me  twelTodottaibsn 
flowers  as  lait  as  possible,  and  be  sure  let  ne 
have  a  great  many  sprigs  of  jessamine  and  mjr. 
tie.  Then  snatching  up  a  wreath  of  vanoos  to- 
loured  geraniums — *■  I  must  try  this  on  my  henl 
by  the  glass.*  So  saying,  she  mn  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  the  door  of  which  was  open ;  Lidj 
Belfield  having  before  stcden  into  it  to  speak  to 
the  poor  invalid. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Melbury  ^^ot  into  the  room, 
she  uttered  a  loud  shriek.  Sir  John  and  I  ru 
in,  and  were  shocked  to  find  her  near  faiDtiB|, 

*  Oh,  Belfield,*  said  she,  *  this  is  a  trick,  and  i 
most  cruel  one !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  whnt 
you  were  bringing  me  ?  Why  did  you  not  ttD 
me  the  people*s  name  ?* — *  I  have  never  heard  it 
myself,'  said  Sir  John  ;  *  on  my  honour  I  do  adl 
understand  you. — You  know  as  much  of  th» 
woman  as  I  know,*  said  Lady  Belfield.  *  Ahi! 
much  more,*  cried  she,  as  fast  as  her  tears  wooU 
give  her  leave  to  speak.  She  retired  to  the  wa. 
dow  for  air,  wringing  her  hands,  and  calliog  6r 
a  glass  of  water  to  keep  her  from  fainting.  I 
turned  to  the  sick  woman  for  an  explanation ;  I 
saw  her  countenance  much  changed. 

*This,  Sir,*  said  she,  ^is  the  lady,  whose  debt 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  ruined  me,  and  vu 
the  death  of  my  husband.*  I  was  thunderstraefc. 
but  went  to  assist  Lady  Melbury,  who  implorad 
Sir  John  to  go  home  with  her  instantly,  sajiog 
her  coach  should  come  back  for  us.  *  JBut,  dea 
Lady  Belfield,  do  lend  me  twenty  guinea^  I 
have  not  a  shilling  about  me.' — *  Then,  my  diar 
Lady  Melbury,*  said  Lady  Belfield,  *  bow  cmM 
you  order    twelve  dozen   expensive  flowers  f 

*  Oh,*  said  she,  *  I  did  not  mean  to  have  paid  ftr 
them  till  next  year.*  *  And  how,*  replied  Lady 
Belfield,  '  could  the  debt  which  was  not  to  have 
been  paid  for  a  twelvemonth  have  relieved  the 
pressing  wants  of  a  creature,  who  must  pay 
ready  money  for  her  materials  7  However,  si 
you  are  distressed,  we  will  contrive  to  do  with 
out  your  money.*  *  I  would  pawn  my  diamond 
necklace  directly,*  returned  she,  but  speaking 
lower,  *■  to  own  the  truth,  it  is  already  in  the 
jewellcr*s  hands,  and  I  wear  a  paste  necklace 
of  the  same  form.* 

Sir  John  knowing  I  had  been  at  my  Kankar*! 

that  morning,  gave  me  such  a  significant  look, 

as  restrained   my  hand,  which  was  already  on 

my  pocket-book.     In  great  seeming  anguish  she 

gave  Sir  John  lier  hand,  who  conducted  her  to 

her  coach.     As  he  was  leading  her  down  sturs, 

she  solemnly  declared  she  would  never  again 

run  in  debt,  never  order  more  things  than  she 

wanted,  and  above  all  would  never  play  while 

she  lived.    She  was  miserable  because  she  durst 

not  ask  Lord  Melbury  to  pay  this  woman,  hs 

having  already  given  her  money  three  times  for 

the  purpose,  which  she  had  lost  at  faro.    Then 

retracting,  she  protested,  if  ever  she  did  touch  i 

card  again,  it  should  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of 

/getting  something  to  discharge  this  debt.    Sir 

John  earnestly  conjured   her  not  to  lay* that 

flattering  unction  to  her  soul,*  but  to  convert  the 

present  vexation  into  an  occasion  of  felicity,  by 

making  it  the  memorable  and  happy  sra  of 

abandoning  a  practice,  which  injured  her  fbrtuna, 

her  fame,  her  principles,  and  her  peace.    *  Poor 

thing,*  said  Sir  John,  when  he  repeated  to  as, 
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EBfth  wiU  recmnt  CHAP.  XIII 

«■  Biaiie  ia  iiaia,  m  Tiolent  and  void. 

,     .  .      ^  ij         .       ^^  father  had  been  in  early  life  intimately 

B  interfal  of  weeping,  ibe  told  nie,»  connected  with  the    family  of  3«r.   Stanley. 

I, » that  afae  waii  to  be  at  the  opera  to-  Tboog h  this  genUeman  was  hit  junior  by  aeve 

To  the  opera,  fiuro  wUl  succeed,  and  to-  n\  years,  yet  there  tubiieted  between  them  inch 

probably  the  diamond  car-rmgi  wiU  go  a  similarity  of  tastes,  sentimenii,  news  and 

s  in  pursuit  of  the  necklace.  principles,  that  they  lived  in  the  elosest  friend- 

Belfield  inquired  of  Janny  how  ithap.  .hjp.  „,d  both  their  families  having  in  the 

tat  Udy  Melbury,  who  talked  with  her  early  part  of  their  lives  resided  in  London,  the 

surprise  or  craoUon,  discovered  so  much  occasions  of  that  thorough   mutual  knowledge 

It  the  bare  sight  of  her  mother.    The  that  grows  out  of  familiar  intercourse,  were 

ilained   this  by   saying,  that  she  had  much  facUiUted.    I  remembered  Mr.  Stanley, 

len  in  the  way  while  they  lived  in  Bond-  ^hen  I  was  a  very  little  b^,  paying  an  annual 

rben  her  Ladyship  used  to  come,  having  visit  to  my  father  at  the  Priory,  and  I  had  re- 

rays  employed  m  an  upper  room,  or  aU  ttined  an  imperfect  but  pleasing  impression  of 

her  master.  his  countenance  and  engaging  manners. 
5  we  parted,  effectual  measures  were       Having  htd  a  large  esUte  left  him  in  Hamp- 

jf  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the  shire,  he  setUed  there  on  his  marriage;  an  inter- 

tber,  and  for  allevUUng  the  sorrows,  and  course  of  letters  had  kept  up  the  mutual  at- 

ag  the  Ubours  of  the  daughter ;  and  uchment  between  him  and  my  father.    On  the 

irning  I  set  out  on  my  journev  for  death  of  each  parent,  I  had  received  a  cordial 

Grove,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield  pro-  invitation  to  come  and  soothe  my  sorrows  in  his 

o  foUow  me  in  a  few  weeks.  society.    My  father  enjoined  me  that  one  of 

******  my  6rst  visits  after  his  death  should  be  to  the 

*•**•*  Grove;  and,  in  truth,  I  now  considered   my 

00  as  I  got  into  my  post-chaise,  and  Hampshire  engagement  as  the  bonne  boueke  of 
rned  my  back  on  London,  I  fell  into  a  ^J^  ■outhern  excursion.  ^  ^        ^. 

>f  rcflecUous  on  the  persons  with  whom  ^  ^  reached  Stanley  Grove  before  dinner.     I 

leen   living.     In  this  soliloquy.  I  was  ?>""<^  *  »pacious  mansion,  suited  to  the  ample 

irly  struck  with   that  descrepancy  of  [?'*"»•  and  li^ral  spirit  of  lU  possessor,  I  was 

«,  all  of  which  are  yet  included  under  ^'K^^y  gratified  with  the  fine  forest  scenery  in 

id  comprehensive  appellation  of  ChrU.  «»>•  *PProach  to  the  park.    The  houM  had  a 

1  found  that  though  aU  differed  widely  "«"«  appearance  without;  and  within  it  was  at 
ih  other,  they  differed  still  more  widely  onw  commodious  and  elegant.  It  stood  on  the 
al  rule  by  which  they  professed  to  -outh  side  of  a  hill,  nearer  the  bottom  than  tho 
ret  not  oie  of  these  chiSracters  was  "unimit,  and  was  sheltered  on  the  north-east  by 
ed  as  disrepuUblc.  There  was  not  *  ^^^  ^.^  '^^^^  Th«  park,  though  it  was  not 
I  was  profane  or  profligate.    Not  one  'f'^'r  ''5.^°"!.^J'••  •^»*^*"?  from  the  beautiful 

lid  not  in  converskUon  have  defended  ''IT'^^^L^''  ^^"""^  ''*"*''*   "^l'  Z**'"^ 

nily   if  its  truth   had   been  attacked,  clothed  with  the  most  picturesque  oaks  I  ever 

I   who  derided  or  even   neglected   iu  "^'  mterspered   with  stately   beeches.    The 

ind  who  in  her  own  class  would  not  have  f'T^^T  ^^  "^^^ '°  *^  ^^  ^^  ^""^Jf^ 

br  religious.     Yet  how  litUe  had  any  |J«  ^""^  ^[  "??**«™  improvement  was  visible, 

lem  adorned  the  profession  she  adopted !  ^«  «>''""  »>*^ '°  °°«  »"»^«»  -P*"^ 
I.  Ranby,   Mrs.   Fentham,   Lady    Bab  •The  obsolete  prolixity  of  thade.* 

,  Lady  Denham,  Lady  Melbury,  which 

would  not  have  been  startled  had  her  for  which  the  most  interesting  of  poets  so  pa. 

city  been  called  in  question  7  Yet  how  thelically  pleads.    The  poet*s  plea  had  saved  the 

ipeculative  was  the  religion  of  oven  the  avenue. 

'Kras  an^png  them  !  How  superficial,  or       I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

lent,  or  mistaken,  or  hollow,  or  hypo-  Stanley ;  and  by  that  powerful  and  instanta- 

or  self-deceiving  was  that  of  all  the  neous  impression  which   fine  sense  and  good 

Had  either  of  them  been  asked  from  breeding,  joined  to  high  previous  veneration  of 

urce  she  drew  her  religion,  she  would  character,  produce  on  the  feelings  of  the  guest, 

itly  have  answered,  from  the  bible.    Yet  I  at  once  felt  myself  at  home.    All  the  prelimi- 

Mipare  the  copy  with  the  model,  the  naries  of  gradual  acquaintance  were  in  a  man 

n  with  Christianity,  how  little  can  we  ner  snpereeded,  and   I  soon  experienced  that 

B  resemblance !  In  what  particular  did  warm  and  affectionate  esteem,  which  seemed 

ee  imitate  the  life  of  Him  who  pleaeed  scarcely  to  require  intercourse  to  strengthen,  or 

toift  who  did  the  will  of  hie  Father :  who  time  to  confirm  it    Mr.  Stanley  had  only  a  fbw 

mi  doing  good  7  How  irreconcileable  is  minutes  to  present  me  to  his  lady  and  two  lovely 

th  with  the  principles  which  He  taught !  daughters,  before  we  were  summoned  to  dinner, 

leimilar  their  practice  with  the  precepts  to  which  a  considerable  party  had  been  invited  ; 

rered  !  How  inconsistent  their  lives  with  for  the  neighbourhood  was  populous  and  rather 

mnle  which   he  bequeathed!  How  un-  polished. 

their  hope  of  heaven,  if  an  entrance       The  conversation  afler  dinner  was   rational, 

.ten  be  restricted  to  thoee  who  are  Wte  animated,  and  instructive.    I  obeerved  that  Mr 

wUk  Ckn$i  !  Stanley  kiet  no  opporionity  which  fairly  offered 
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for  Rug^csting  uicfu]   roflectiont.     But   what 
chiefly  struck  mo  in  his  mannor  of  converting 
was,  that  without  ever  pressing  religion  unsea- 
■onably  into  the  service,  he  had  the  talent  of 
making  the  moat  ordinary  topics  subservient  to 
instruction,  and  of  extracting  some  profitable 
hint,  or  striking  out  some  important  light,  from 
subjects  which  in  ordinary  hands  would  have 
been   unproductive   of   improvement.     It   was 
evident  that  piely  was  the  predominating  prin- 
ciple of  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  consalting' 
its  interests  as  carefully  when  prudence  made 
him  forbear  to  press  it,  as  when  propriety  allow- 
ed him  to  introduce  it.    This  piety  was  rather 
visible  in  the  sentiment  than  the  phrase.     He 
was  of  opinion  that  bad  taste  could  never  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Christianity    And  he 
gave  less  offence  to  worldly  men,  than  most  re. 
Iigioas  people  I  have  known,  because  though  he 
would  on  no  human  consideration,   abate  one 
atom  of  zeal,  or  lower  any  doctrine,  nor  disguise 
any  truth,  nor  palliate,  nor  trim,  nor  compro. 
misc,  yet  he  never  contended  for  words  or  tri- 
fling   distinctions.     lie    thought    it  detracted 
from  no  man's  piety  to  bring  all  his  elegance  of 
expression,  his  correctness  of  taste,  and  his  ac- 
euracy  of  reasoning  to  the  service  of  that  cause, 
which  lies  the  nearest   to  the  heart  of  every 
Christian,  and  demands   the  best  exertion  of 
his  best  faculties. 

Fie  was  also  forward  to  promote  subjects  of 
practical  use  in  the  affairs  of  common  life  suit- 
ed to  the  several  circumstances  and  pursuits  of 
his  guests.  But  he  particularly  rejoiced  that 
there  was  so  broad,  and  safe,  and  unenclased  a 
field  as  general  literature.  This,  he  observed, 
always  supplies  mon  of  education  with  an  ample 
refuge  from  all  vulgar,  and  dangerous,  and  un- 
productive topics.  *  If  we  cannot,*  said  he,  *  by 
friendly  intercourse,  always  raise  our  principles, 
we  may  always  keep  our  understandings  in  ex- 
ercise ;  and  those  authors  who  supply  so  peace- 
able a  creature  as  man,  with  subjects  of  elegant 
and  innocent  discussion,  I  do  not  reckon  among 
the  lowest  benefactors  of  mankind.* 

In  my  further  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stanley, 
I  have  sometimes  observed  with  what  address 
he  haH  converted  a  merely  moral  passage  to 
A  religious  purpose.  I  have  known  him,  when 
conversing  with  a  man  who  would  not  have 
relished  a  more  sacred  authority,  seize  on  a  sen 


AfVer  their  deputare,  the  coirventuoii  waa  not 
changed.    There  waa  oo  occmiion ;  it  eoald  ooi 

become  more  rational,  and  wc  did  not  desire 
that  it  should  become  lesa  pure.  Mrs.  StuW 
and  her  fair  friends  had  taken  their  share  ia  rt 
with  a  good  sense  and  delicacy  which  raised  tie 
tone  of  oar  aociety ;  and  we  did  not  give  than 
to  understand  by  a  loud  laa^h  before  they  wen 
out  of  hearing,  that  wc  rejoiced  in  being  emm- 
cipated  from  the  restraint  of  their  prcseoee. 

Mrs.  Stanley  is  a  graceful  and  elegant  wuibiil 
Among  a  thousand   other  excellencies,  she  n 
distinguished  frjr  her  judgment  in  adapting  bo 
discourse  to  the  character  of  her  guests,  tai 
for  being   singularly   skilffal  in   sewcting  hf 
topics  of  conversation.     I  never  saw  a  lady  wb 
possessed  the  talent  of  diflusing  at  her  table  m 
much  pleasure  to  those  aroand  her  without  tb 
i  smallest  deviation  from  her  own  digniSed  pnritf. 
She  asks  such  questions  as  strangers  may  he 
likely  to  gain,  at  least  not  to  lose  credit  by  a. 
swcring :  and  she  suits  her  interrogations  to  At 
kind  of  knowledge  they  may  be  sappoaed  likrij 
to  possess.    By  this,  two  ends  are  answered: 
while  she  gives  her  guest  an  occasion  of  appev. 
ing  to  advantage,  she  pnts  herself  in  the  way  of 
gaining  some  information.     From  want  of  tka 
discernment,  I  have  known  ladies  ask  a  gcollB. 
man  just  arrived  from  the  East- Indies,  ^im. 
tions  about  America ;  and  others,  from  the  ib. 
sence  of  that  true  delicacy,  which,  where  it  ex. 
ists,  shows  itself  on  the  smallest  occasions,  vbo 
have  inquired  of  a  person,  how  he  liked  soeb  t 
book,  though  she  knew  that  in  the  nature  of 
things,  there  was   no  probability   of  his  ever 
having  heard  of  it ;  thus  assnming  ao  noge' 
nerouB  superiority  herself,  and   mortifying  ao. 
other  by  a  sense  of  his  own  comparative  igno- 
rance.    If  there  is  any  one  at  table,  who,  from 
his  station,  has  least  claim  to  attention,  he  ii 
sure  to  be  treated  with   particular  kindness  by 
Mrs.  Stanley,  and  the  diffident  never  fail  to  be 
encouraged,  and  the  modest  to  be  brought  for- 
ward,  by  the  kindness  and  refinement  mher  at 
tcntions. 

When  wc  were  summoned  to  the  drawing 
room  I  was  delighted  to  see  four  beautiful  chif. 
dron,  fresh  as  health,  and  gay  as  youth  coold 
make  them,  busily  engaged  with  the  ladies. 
One  was  romping;  another  singing;  a  third 
was  showing  some  drawings  of  birds,  the  oa- 


timent  m  Tully*s  Offices,  for  the  lowest  degree  >  tural  history  of  which  she  sccmetf  to  understand 


in  his  scale  of  morals,  and  then,  gradually  as- 
cending, trace  and  exalt  the  same  thought 
through  Paley  or  Jolmson,  or  Addison,  or  Bacon, 
til!  he  has  unex|)ectcdly  landed  his  opponent  in 
the  pure  ethics  of  the  gospel,  and  surprised  him 
into  tljc  adoption  of  a  Christian  principle. 

As  I  had  heard  there  was  a  fine  little  flock  of 
children,  1  was  surprised,  aud  almost  disap- 
IHjinted  every  time  the  door  oi)ened,  not  to  see 
them  appear,  for  I  had  already  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  all  that  related  to  this  most  engaging 
I'lrniiy.  Tlic  ladie.-*  having,  to  our  uratification, 
Kit  J'.uiTcr  than  is  usual  at  most  tables,  at  longth 
■>!)::_vtil  thn  siqrnal  of  thf  mia'.rr^.s  of  the 
;umsp.  TJiey  withdrew,  followed  by  the  Miss 
.Stanleys, 

With  eraco 
Which  won  who  waw  m  wish  ihtii  ^lav. 


a  fourth  had  spread  a  dissected  map  on  the  car- 
pet, and  had  pulled  down  her  eldest  sister  on  thy 
floor  to  show  her  Copenhagen.  It  was  an  ani- 
mating scene.  I  could  have  devoured  the  sweet 
creatures.  I  got  credit  with  the  little  singer  by 
helping  her  to  a  line  which  she  had  fbrrotten, 
and  with  the  geographer  by  my  superior  ac- 
quaintance with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  company  bad  left 
us,  I  asked  Mrs;  S'anley  how  she  came  so  far  to 
deviate  from  established  custom  as  not  to  pro- 
duce her  children  immediately  afVer  dinner? 
*  Vou  must  ask  me,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smiJiog, 
for  it  was  I  who  first  ventured  to  suggest  thi« 
buld  innovation.  I  love  my  children  fondly, 
but  my  chilr^en  I  have  always  at  home ;  I  have 
my  friends  but  seldom  ;  and  I  do  not  choose  that 
I  any  portion  of  the  lime  that  I  wish  to  dedicate 
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Id  intellcctnal  and  nocUI  enjoyment  ihould  be 
broken  in  upon  by  another,  and  an  inter forinfr 
^feaaure,  which  I  have  always  within  my  reach. 
At  the  same  time  I  like  my  children  to  iice  my 
IHeoda.  Company  amusea,  improves,  and  po. 
iHhea  tbcm.  I  therefore  consulted  with  Mm. 
ftantoy,  bow  we  could  so  manajgfe,  tL»^o  enjoy 


friends  without  lockings  up  our  children, 
rcconimendcd  this  expedient.  The  time, 
■aid,  spent  by  the  ladies  from  their  leaving 
tha  diniog^.room  till  the  ;;entlemen  came  in  to 
toa,  was  often  a  little  heavy,  it  waa  rather  an  in- 
tMral  of  anticipation  than  of  enjoyment ;  those 
ladiaa  who  had  not  much  mind,  had  soon  ex- 
haualad  their  admiration  of  each  others*  worked 
aualins,  and  lace  sleeves,  and  those  who  had, 
Voold  be  glad  to  rest  it  so  agreeably.  She  there- 
ftra  propMed  tc  enliven  that  dull  period  by  in- 
tRMincing  the  children. 

*This  little  change  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
onr  own  family,  but  has  been  adopted  by  many 
ai  oar  neighbours.  For  ourselves,  it  has  an- 
■■end  a  double  purpose.  It  not  only  delights 
the  little  things,  but  it  delights  them  with  less 
iajiiry  than  the  usual  season  of  their  appearance. 
Oor  children  have  always  as  much  fruit  as  they 
liko  after  thoir  own  dinner ;  they  do  not  there- 
ftn  want  or  desire  the  fruits,  the  sweetmeats, 
Iks  cakea  and  the  wine  witii  which  the  guests, 
fm  order  to  please  mamma,  are  too  apt  to  cram 
them.  Besides,  poor  little  dears,  it  mixes  too 
Bach  aelfishness  with  the  natural  delight  that 
thav  have  in  seeing  company,  by  connecting 
with  it  the  idea  of  the  good  things  they  shall  get. 
Baft  bf  this  alteration,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
iaftue  a  little  disinterestedness  into  the  pleasure 
they  faaTo  in  coming  to  us.  We  love  them  to;) 
taoderlj  to  crib  their  little  enjoyments,  so  we 

K'ra  them  two  pleasures  instead  of  one,  for  they 
L^  their  desert  and  our  company  in  aucces- 


Thoogh  I  do  not  approve  of  too  great  fami- 
liaritT  witli  servants,  yet  I  think  that  to  an  old 
■Dd  niithful  domestic,  superior  consideration  is 
doe.  My  attendant  on  my  present  tour  had 
lived  in  our  family  from  his  youth,  and  had  the 
core  of  me  before  I  can  remember.  His  fidelity 
end  good  scmie,  and  I  may  add  his  piety,  had 
obtained  for  him  the  privilege  of  free  speaking. 
*  Oh,  Sir,*  said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  mc 
next  morning,  *  we  are  got  into  the  right  house 
at  last. — Such  a  family  !  so  godly  !  so  sober  !  so 
charitable  !  'Tis  all  of  a  piece  here.  Sir,  Mrs. 
Gomfit,  the  housekeeper,  tells  mo  that  her  mos- 
lar  and  mistress  are  the  example  of  all  the  rich, 
aod  the  refuge  of  all  the  poor  in  the  neighbour. 
hnod.  And  as  to  Miss  LticilU,  if  the  blessing 
of  them  that  are  ready  to  perish  can  send  any 
body  to  heaven,  she  will  go  there  sure  enough.' 

This  rhapsody  of  honest  Edwards  warmed 
my  heart,  and  put  mo  in  mind,  tliat  I  had  ne- 
glected to  enquire  after  this  wortJiy  housekeeper, 
who  had  lived  with  my  grand-father,  and  was  at 
his  death  transplanted  into  the  family  of  Mr. 
Stanley.  1  paid  a  vii«it,  the  first  oppurtnnity,  to 
the  goiod  womnn  in  her  room,  eager  to  learn 
more  of  a  family  who  so  much  resembled  my 
own  parents,  and  for  whom  I  had  already  con- 
eeived  something  more  tender  than  mere  respet. 

I  congratulated  Mrs.  Comfit  on  the  happiness 


of  living  in  so  valuable  a  family.  In  return,  she 
was  even  eloquent  in  their  praises.  *  Her  mis- 
tress,* she  said,  *  was  a  pattern  for  ladies,  so 
strict,  and  yet  so  kind  !  but  now  indeed  Miss 
Lucilla  has  taken  almost  all  the  family  cares 
from  her  mamma.  The  day  she  was  sixteen. 
Sir,  that  is  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  she 
began  to  inspect  the  household  aflfairs  a  little, 
and  as  her  knowledge  increased,  she  took  more 
and  more  upon  her.  Miss  Phoebe  will  very  soon 
be  old  enough  to  relieve  her  sister ;  but  my  mis- 
tress  won*t  let  her  daughters  have  any  thing  lo 
do  with  family  affairs,  till  they  are  almost  wo- 
men grown,  both  for  f^ar  it  should  take  them 
off  from  their  learning,  and  also  give  them  a 
low  turn  about  eating  and  caring  for  niceties, 
and  lead  them  into  vulgar  gossip  and  familiarity 
with  servants.  It  is  time  enough,  she  says, 
when  their  characters  are  a  little  formed  ;  tliey 
will  then  gain  all  the  good,  and  escape  all  the 
danger.* 

Seeing  me  listen  with  the  roost  eager  and  de- 
lighted attention,  the  worthy  woman  proceeded. 
*  In  summer.  Sir,  Miss  Stanley  rises  at  six,  and 
spends  two  hours  in  her  closet,  which  is  stored 
with  the  best  books.  At  eight  she  consults  me 
on  tlie  state  of  provisions,  and  other  family  mat- 
tors,  and  gives  me  a  bill  of  fare,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  her  mamma.  The  cook  has  great 
pleasure  in  acting  under  her  direction,  because 
she  allows  that  Miss  understands  when  things 
are  well  done,  and  never  finds  fault  in  the  wrong 
place ;  which,  she  says,  is  a  gi^at  mortification 
m  serving  ignorant  ladies,  who  praise  or  find 
fault  by  chance :  not  according  to  the  cook*i 
performance,  but  their  own  humour.  She  looks 
over  my  accounts  every  week,  which  being  kept 
so  short  give  her  but  little  trouble  ;  and  once  a 
month  she  settles  every  thing  with  her  mother. 

*  *Tis  a  pleasure.  Sir,  to  see  how  nkilful  she 
is  in  accounts !  One  can*t  impose  upon  her  a 
farthing  if  one  would ;  and  yet  she  is  so  mild 
and  so  reasonable !  and  so  quick  at  distinguish- 
ing what  are  mistakes^  and  what  arc  wilful 
faults  !  Then  she  is  so  cohipassionatc !  It  will 
be  a  heart-breaking  day  at  the  Grove,  Sir,  when- 
ever Miss  marries. — When  my  master  is  sick, 
she  writes  his  letters,  reads  to  him,  and  assists 
her  mamma  in  nursing  him. 

*  Afler  her  niorning*s  work.  Sir,  does  she 
come  into  company,  tired  and  cross,  as  ladies  do 
who  have  done  nothing,  or  are  but  just  up?  No, 
she  comes  in  to  make  breakfast  for  her  parents, 
as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  as  gay  as  a  lark.  An 
hour  aAer  breakfast,  she  and  my  master  read 
some  learned  books  tc^ether.  She  then  assists 
in  teaching  her  little  sisters,  and  never  weru 
children  better  instructed.  One  day  in  the  week, 
she  sets  aside  both  for  them  and  herself  to  work 
for  the  poor,  whom  she  also  regularly  visits  at 
their  own  cottages,  two  evenings  in  the  week  , 
for  she  says  it  would  be  troublesome  and  look 
(>}(<.ontatiou8  to  have  her  father*s  doors  crowded 
with  [)oor  people  ;  neither  could  she  get  at  their 
wants  :ind  their  characters  half  so  well  as  by  gt 
ing  herself  to  their  own  houses.  My  dear  mistress 
has  given  her  a  small  room  as  a  store-house  for 
clothing  and  books  for  her  indigent  neighbours. 
In  this  room  each  of  the  younger  daughters,  the 

I  day  she  is  scTen  years  old,  has  her  own  drawer. 
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with  bar  name  writteii  on  it ;  and  a] moat  the  only 
oompetition  among  them  is,  whoae  shall  be  soon- 
est nlled  with  capa,  aprons,  and  handkerchiefs. 
The  working  day  is  commonly  concluded  by  one 
of  these  charitable  visits.  The  dear  creatures  are 
loaded  with  their  little  work  baskets,  crammed 
with  necessaries.  This,  Sir,  is  the  day, — and  it 
ia  always  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure  by 
them  all.  Even  little  Celia,  the  youngest,  who 
is  but  just  turned  of  five,  will  come  to  me  and 
beg  for  soniethin|r  good  to  put  in  her  basket  for 
poor  Mary  or  Betty  such  a  one.  I  wonder  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  of  the  little  darlings ;  it  is 
about  the  time  they  used  lo  pay  mo  a  visit 

*  On  Sundays  before  church  they  attend  the 
village  school ;  when  the  wcok^s  pocket  money, 
which  has  been  carefully  hoarded  for  the  pur- 
pose, ia  produced  for  rewards  to  the  most  de- 
serving scholars.  And  yet,  Sir,  with  all  thia, 
you  may  be  in  the  house  a  month  without  hear- 
ing a  word  of  the  matter ;  it  is  all  done  so  quiet- 
ly  ;  and  when  they  meet  at  their  meals  they 
are  more  cheerful  and  gay  than  if  they  had  been 
ever  BO  idle* 

Hero  Mrs.  Comfit  stopped,  for  just  tlien  two 
sweet  little  cherry  cheeked  figures  presented 
themselves  at  the  door,  swinging  a  straw  basket 
between  them,  and  crying  out  in  a  little  begjiing 
voice,  *  Pray  Mrs.  Comfit  bestow  your  charity, 
— we  want  somethin,''  coarse  for  the  hungry, 
and  something  nice  fur  the  sick, — poor  Dame 
Alice  and  her  liHlc  grand  daughter!*  They 
were  going  on,  but  spying  mo,  they  coloured  up 
to  the  ears,  and  ran  away  as  last  as  they  could, 
though  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  detain  them. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

When  Miss  Stanley  came  in  to  make  break- 
fast, she  beautifully  exemplified  the  worthy 
house. kcci)cr*8  description.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  young  wunu'n,  wihoHO  simplicity  was  desti- 
tuto  of  elegance,  and  others  in  whom  a  too  ela- 
borate polish  had  nearly  effaced  their  native 
graces :  Lucilla  appeared  to  unite  the  simpli- 
city of  nature  to  the  refinement  of  good  brepd- 
ing.  It  was  thus  she  struck  me  at  first  sight. 
I  forbore  to  fitrni  a  decided  opinion,  till  I  hnd 
leisure  to  observe  whether  her  mind  fulfilled  all 
that  her  looks  promised. 

Lucilla  Stanley  is  rather  perfectly  elegant 
than  perfectly  beautiful.  I  have  seen  women 
as  striking,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  interesting. 
Her  beauty  is  countenance  :  it  is  the  stamp  of 
mind  intelligibly  printed  on  the  face.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  symmetry  of  features,  as  the  joint 
triumph  of  iri?-  Ilect  and  sweet  temper.  A  fine 
old  poet  has  wull  described  her  : 

Her  piire  and  pinqiient  blood 
Bpokc  in  her  rhwkw,  and  k>  diHtinctly  wroufrht. 
That  one  could  ahnrist  say  her  body  thought. 

Her  conversation,  like  her  countenance,  is  com- 
pounded of  liveliness,  sensibility,  and  delicacy. 
She  dcx»s  not  say  things  to  be  quoted,  but  the 
effect  of  her  conversation  is,  that  it  leaves  an 
jmpression  of  pleasure  on  the  mind,  and  a  love 
ef  goodneia  on  the  heart.    She  enlivens  withoat 


daxzling,  and  entertaini  withoat  ofcrpowermj 
Contented  to  pleaae,  she  has  do  ambilioQ  to 
shine. — There  is  nothing  like  effort  in  her  a. 
preasion,  or  vanity  in  her  manner.    She  hu  it. 
ther  a  playful  gaiety  than  a  pointed  wiL   Of 
reparte^she  liaa  little,  and  dislikea  it  in  otban: 
yet  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  trner  taste  ferin. 
offensive  wit    Taste  is  indeed  the  predomiiit. 
ing  quality  of  her  mind ;  and  ahe  may  rather  be 
said  to  be  a  nice  judge  of  the  genius  of  oiImi^ 
than  to  bo  a  genius  herselfl     She  haa  a  qui 
perreption  of  whatever  ia  beantifal  or  deftcUw 
m  composition  or  in  character.     The  same  Im 
taste   pervades  her  writing,  her  oonversatei. 
her  dress,  her  domestic  arrangements,  and  kii 
gardening,  for  which  last  she  haa  both  a  pissiis 
and  a  talent  Though  she  has  a  correct  ear.ib 
neither  sings  nor  plays ;  and  her  taste  is  na 
act  in  drawing,  thst  she  really  seems  to  haveli 
eompasa  dan$  VceuU  ;  yet  I   never  saw  a  penal 
in  her  fingers,  except  to  sketch  a  seat  or  a  bmn 
for  the  pleasure  ground. — Her  notions  an  \m 
just  to  allow  her  to  be  satisfied  with  medioori^ 
in  many  things,  and  for  perfection  in  any  ihm^, 
she  thinks  that  life  is  too  short,  and  its  dolin 
too  various  and  important  Having  five  jTonifcr 
sisters  to  assist,  has  induced  her  to  neglect  sum 
acquisitions  which  she  would  have  liked.    Hsi 
she  been  ah  only  daughter,  ahe  owns  thai  da 
would  have  indulged  a  little  more  in  the  gir- 
nish  and  decoration  o.'*jife. 

At  her  earljr  age,  the  soundness  of  her  jo^f- 
ment  on  persons  and  things  cannot  be  denied 
from  experience ;  she  owea  it  to  a  tact  so  fine 
as  to  enable  her  to  seize  on  the  strong  fettare, 
the  prominent  circumstance,  the  leading  jKual, 
instead  of  confusing  her  mind  and  dissipatiog 
her  attention,  on  the  infeiior  parts  of  a  charac- 
ter, a  book,  or  a  business.     This  justness  of 
I  thinking  teaches  her  to  rate  things  acoorfing 
to  their  worth,  and  to  arrange  them  accordinp 
to  their  place.     Her  manner  of  speaking  adds 
to  the  effect  of  her  words,  and  the  tone  of  her 
voice  expresses  with  singular  felicity,  gaisty  or 
kindness  as  her  feelings  direct,  and  theoccaiicB 
demands.    This  manner  is  so  natural,  and  her 
sentiments   spring  so  sjiontaneously  from  the 
occasion,  that  it  is  obvious  that  display  is  never 
in  her  head,  nor  an  eagerness  for  praise  in  her 
heart.     I  never  heard  her  utter  a  word  which  I 
could  have  wished   unsaid,  or  a  sentiment  I 
would  have  wisht'd  unthought. 

As  to  her  dress  it  reminds  me  of  what  Dr. 
Johnson  once  said  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
of  a  lady  who  was  celebrated  for  dressing  well. 
*  The  best  evidence  that  I  can  give  yon  of  her 
perfection  in  this  respect  is,  that  one  can  never 
remember  what  she  had  on.*  The  dress  of  Lu- 
cilla is  not  neglected,  and  it  is  not  studied.  She 
is  as  neat  as  the  strictest  delicacy  demands,  and 
as  fashionable  as  the  strictest  delicacy  ftrmiU ; 
and  her  nymph -like  form  does  not  appear  to 
less  advantage  for  being  veiled  with  acrupuloDf 
modesty. 

Oh  I  if  women  in  general  knew  what  was  their 
real  interest !  if  they  could  eu^ss  with  what  a 
charm  even  the  appearance  of  modesty  invests 
its  possessor,  they  would  dress  deeoroosly  from 
mere  self-love,  if  not  flrom  principle.  The  de- 
signing would  asfome  modest?  as  on  artifice. 
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adopt  it  M  an  aUurement,  the  pare  u 
iriate  attraction,  and  the  voluptaous  as 
afallible  art  of  leductioa. 
admire  in  Miat  Stanley,  and  what  I 
times  regretted  the  want  of  in  some 
len  is,  that  I  am  told  she  is  so  lively, 
so  desirous  of  amusing  her  fatlier  and 
len  alone,  that  they  are  seldom  so  gay 
family  party.  It  is  then  that  her  ta. 
11  unfolded,  and  that  her  liveliness  is 
itraint.  She  was  rather  silent  the  two 
rst  days  aAer  my  arrival,  yet  it  was 
lot  the  silence  of  reserve  or  inattention, 
Ate  propriety.  Her  gentle  frankness 
gniiig  temper  gradually  got  the  better 
e  shyness,  and  she  soon  began  to  treat 
)  son  of  her  father's  friend.  I  very 
1  that  though  a  stranger  might  behold 
it  admiration,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
her  with  indifference.  Before  I  had 
ek  at  the  (irove,  my  precautions  va* 
'  panoply  was  gone,  and  yet  I  had  not 
^r.  Stanley. 

implating  the  captivating  fij^are,  and 
e  mind  of  this  charming  girl,  I  felt 
nation  which  misleads  so  many  youth- 
had  preserved  mine.  The  image  my 
framed,  and  which  had  been  suggest- 
on*s  heroine,  had  been  re5ned  indeed, 
3ot  been  romantic.  I  had  early  formed 
indard  in  my  mind ;  too  high,  perhaps; 

Jr  elevation  had  rescued  me  from  the 
angers  attending  the  society  of  the 
IB  continually  comparing  the  women 
1  I  conversed  with  the  fair  conception 
d  my  mind.  The  comparison  might 
to  them  :  I  am  sure  it  was  not  unfiu 
)  myself,  for  it  preserved  me  from  the 
i  of  mere  personal  beauty,  tlie  allure- 
ictitious  character,  and  the  attractions 
f  merit 

are  that  love  is  apt  to  throw  a  radiance 
)  being  it  prefers,  till  it  becomes  daz- 

perhapSf  with  the  brightness  of  the 
,*lf,  than  with  the  beams  with  which 
m  has  invested  it  But  religion,  though 
t  subdued  my  imagination,  had  chas- 
[t  had  sobered  the  splendours  of  fancy, 
scuring  them.  It  had  not  extinguish, 
wions,  but  it  had  taught  me  to  regu> 
I  now  seemed  to  have  found  the  be- 
om  I  had  been  in  search.  My  mind 
cellences,  my  heart  acknowledged  its 
I  struggled,  however,  not  to  aban- 
f  to  its  impulses.  I  endeavoured  to 
»wn  feelings  in  order,  till  I  had  time 
lata  a  character,  which  ap|>eared  as 
it  was  correct    And  I  did  not  allow 

make  this  slight  sketch  of  LuciUa, 
3  effect  she  produced  on  my  heart,  till 
mate  aoquaintanoe  had  justified  my 
licNi. 

me  not  forget  that  Mr.  Stanley  had 
.ughter.  If  Lucilla*s  character  is  more 
'bmbe's  is  not  less  amiable.  Her  faoe 
handsome,  but  her  figure  is  somewhat 
>te.  She  has  a  fine  temper,  and  strong 
The  little  faults  she  has,  seem  to  flow 
tzcess  of  her  good  qualitiea.  Her  sua- 
'  ii  extreme,  and  to  fuide  and  guard 


it,  finds  employment  for  her  mother's  fondneai^ 
and  her  fkther's  prudence.  Her  heart  oter/lowa 
with  gratitude  for  the  smallest  aenrict.  This 
warmth  of  her  tenderness  keeps  her  affoctioiis  in 
mora  lively  exercise  than  her  judgment ;  it  leads 
her  to  over-rate  the  merit  of  those  she  IoTea,aiul 
to  estimate  their  oxccllences,  leas  by  their  own 
worth  than  by  their  kindness  to  her.  She  soon 
behaved  to  me  with  the  most  engaging  frank- 
ness, and  her  innocent  vivacity  encouraged,  in 
turn,  that  affectionate  freedom  with  which  one 
treats  a  beloved  sister. 

The  other  children  are  gay,  lovely,  interest, 
ing,  and  sweet  tempered.  Their  several  acqui- 
sitions,  for  I  detest  the  term  aeeomplUhmemUp 
since  it  has  been  warped  from  the  true  meaning 
in  which  MilUm  used  it,  seem  to  be  so  many  in- 
dividual contributions  brought  in  to  enrich  the 
common  stock  of  domestic  delight  Their  ta- 
lents are  never  put  into  exercise  by  srtificial  ex- 
citements. Habitual  industry,  quiet  exertion, 
successive  employments,  affectionate  intercourse, 
and  gay  and  animated  relaxation  make  op  the 
round  of  their  cheerful  day. 

I  could  not  forbear  admiring  in  this  happy 
family  the  graceful  union  of  piety  with  cheer- 
fblness ;  strictness  of  principle  embellished,  but 
never  relaxed,  by  gaiety  of  mannera ;  a  gaiety, 
not  such  as  requiies  turbulent  pleasures  to  sti- 
mulate it,  but  evidently  the  serene,  yet  animated 
result  of  well-regulated  minds;  of  minds  actuated 
by  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  habitually  alive 
to  the  perception  of  the  smallest  sin,  and  kindling 
into  holy  gratitude  at  the  smallest  meray. 

I  often  called  to  mind  that  my  father,  in  order 
to  prevent  my  being  deceived,  and  run  away 
with  by  persons  who  appeared  lively  at  first 
sight,  had  early  accustomed  me  to  discriminate 
carefully,  whether  it  was  not  the  mnimal  only 
that  was  lively,  and  the  man  dull.  I  have  found 
this  caution  of  no  small  use  in  my  observations 
on  tlie  other  sex.  I  had  frequently  remarked, 
that  the  musical  and  the  dancing  ladies,  and 
those  who  were  most  admired  for  modish  attain- 
ments, had  little  intellectual  gaiety.  In  nu- 
merous instances  I  found  that  the  mind  was  the 
only  part  which  was  not  kept  in  action ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  was  the  only  part  which  had 
received  no  previona  forming,  no  preparatory 
moulding. 

When  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the 
education,*  replied  he,  *  which  now  prevails,  is  a 
Mahometan  education.  It  consists  entirely  in 
making  woman  an  object  of  attraction.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  reasonable  people  lefl,  who, 
while  they  retain  the  object,  improve  upon  the 
plan.  They  too  urould  make  woman  attractive ; 
but  it  is  by  sedulously  labouring  to  make  the 
underatanding,  the  temper,  the  mind,  and  the 
manners,  of  their  daughtera  as  engaging  aa 
these  Circassian  parents  endeavour  to  make  the 
person. 


CHAP.  XV 

Thb  friendly  rector  frequently  visited  at  Stan 
ley  Grove,  and  for  my  father's  aake,  bonoand 
me  with  his  particular  kindnesa.    Dr.  Barknr 
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filled  up  all  my  ideas  of  a  couutry  clergyman  of 
the  higher  claia.  There  is  an  uniform  consia- 
tancy  runs  through  his  whole  life  and  diaractcr, 
which  oflen  brings  to  my  mind,  allowing  for  the 
revolution  in  habits  that  alnuMt  two  hundred 
years  have  necessarily  produced,  the  incompara. 
ble  country  par  ton  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  George 
Herbert.* 

*■  I  never  saw  zeal  without  tKnotation^  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  more  cxoinphfiod  than  in  Barlow. 
His  piety  is  as  enlightened  as  it  is  sincere.  No 
errors  in  rcligitin  OHcapc  him  through  ignorance 
of  their  existence,  6r  through  carolcssneas  in 
their  detection,  or  through  inactivity  in  opposing 
thorn.  Kle  is  too  honest  not  to  attack  the  pre- 
vailing evil,  whatever  siiapc  it  may  assume ;  too 
correct  to  excite  in  the  wise  any  fears  tliat  his 
aeal  may  mislead  his  judgment,  and  tooupMght 
to  be  afraid  of  the  censures  which  active  piety 
must  ever  have  to  encounter  from  the  worldly 
and  tlie  indilTcrent,  from  cold  hearts  and  unfur- 
nished heads. 

*  From  his  afToctiunate  warmth,  however,  and 
his  unremitting  application,  arisiug  from  the 
vast  imprirtanco  ho  attaches  to  the  worth  of 
souls,  the  man  of  the  world  might  honour  him 
with  the  title  of  enthusiast ;  while  his  prudence, 
sober-mindedness,  and  regularity,  would  draw 
on  him  from  the  fanatic,  the  appellation  of 
formalist.  Though  he  is  far  from  being  *  con- 
tent to  dwell  in  decencies,*  he  is  careful  never 
to  neglect  thorn.  He  is  a  clergyman  all  the 
week  as  well  as  on  Sunday ;  for  he  says,  if  he 
did  not  spend  much  of  the  intermediate  time  in 
pastural  vinits,  there  ci»uld  not  be  kept  up  that 
mutual  iiiUTCoiirse  of  kindness  which  so  much 
faeilitatos  his  own  labours,  and  his  people's  im- 
provement. Tliey  listen  to  him  because  they 
iovu  hi;n,  and  they  understand  him,  because  ho 
has  fttuiiiiarizt'd  thcni  by  private  discourse  to 
the  ercat  truths  which  hu  delivers  from  the 
pulpit. 

Dr.  Barlow  has  greatly  diminished  the  growth 
of  iiinovutiuii  in  his  parishes,  by  attacking  the 
iunuvntor  with  his  own  weu|>ons.  Not  indeed 
by  stooping  to  the  same  disorderly  practices, 
but  hy  opposing  an  cnhghtenod  earnestness  to 
an  eccentric  earnestness ;  a  zeal  with  knowledge 
to  a  laul'  wil'iuut  it  lie  is  ot*  opinion  that  ac- 
tivity (Iocs  more  ^inn]  than  invective,  and  that 
tlic  latter  is  too  oilcri  resorted  to,  because  it  is 
the  c!icupor  suhsiiluto. 

*  His  charily,  however,  is  large,  and  his  spirit 
truly  (atliolic  He  honours  all  his  truly  piou.f 
brethre.'i,  who  nie  earnest  in  doing  good,  ihoufirh 
they  may  ditler  Iruni  him  as  to  the  manner  ot* 
doiuir  it.     Yt^L  his  candour  never  intrenches  on 

*  S»v  HorlMri'.j  (r-iuntry  Par<nn.  iimlT  Iho  J)fBi]-«  of 
til'.'  iinr-iiiii  ill  his  h'»ii-i',  lii"  |Kir>iin  |ir;i\in3.  Ihi-  |Mr*inn 
pn':irliiiiL'.  thi-  p:ii>iin  riMiitWrrin!;,  llw  par-'m's  rhtiicli. 
'!|M  pnr'-iti  ra*»T!ii^iM3,  tJi"  p-ir^'Hi  m  iinrlli.  \.r.  A.i;. 
Tli'«  iiriii  p.ir-'>ii  ii.*"  iiiu.  !!•  I.'i'i.  :i  vulvar  nii<l  ih^r-- 
.-|)»'«-fii|  ■iiiii;iil.  Inii  111  MiTli'-ir  ■•  \}-'i-  ii  \\:it  u<.':'i  m  it's 
iriji;  -■.■•ri<i-  /fri,,.in  irrlf-nr  I  wmlil  priiniiin-ii'I  !<• 
:ht»«  uiiM  It.iw  II -t  -'in  ii  rliH -i>«>i->li  ••;' t!ii' ttiini'iU 
■  Ici.i'a!  Iir-  A-  Ml  II-  rl>  i?  u.-k  i  m  i  i  .f  «|  lahn.  hi- 
JvP'-u  "aIisI  !»■  «.iin- Mi  ■  iiiir- ■•|i::I -m' .  ■'  In- r'liiir.linii  aA 
»••■  wa-  ■■■;inii<-»illi-  p:-!!!-..  ih-  n-  ii-«!'  -il  .11  ihaf  h-  riT  -sh- 
i.i'h  I  ■!  •  'r.'ii>ap|i-  ;!  I' lull  I  iiiar^.i.!  "  -ax*  Ju  i.'"'  Ular.k- 
•lii!i".  ■  Ii  .wi-v-'i  il.  ;iii  M.-ii- i  Ii,  i  i.i\v.i.>li  aiiit  Taiiuliar 
-.I--.  ..'  \\\.'  !M'-i  JfiMl.  riM'-t  !-  »ii"l''-ial  nml  \n*w\  hnannr- 
iM  ■  lir:-  \vhi»  Ii  a  \  -v'.h  ■•-■•■it  r.iii  « \iU\ .  ~  Vide  Blntk- 
4:}*if's  Cjinmt.i'.a  ■•:-■. 


his  firmness ;  and  while  he  wiU  not  dispatc  wit^ 
others  about  shades  of  difference,  he  »win^Virn 
his  own  opinions  with  the  steadinessof  one  wLr 
embraced  thorn  on  tiic  fullest  couvictioo. 

*  He  is  a  *  scholar,  and  being  a  good  ripe  oat' 
it  seta  him  above  aiming  at  the  paltry  reputatiac 
to  be  acquired  by  thoso  (klac  cmbellishmen>cc:' 
style,  those  difficult  and  uncommon  words,  uc 
that  laboured  inversion  of  sentences,  by  vhieL 
some  injudicious  clergymen  make  thenuEliti 
unacceptable  to  the  higher,  and  unintelligible b 
the  lower,  and  of  course,  tiie  larger  part  of  the; 
audience.  He  always  bears  in  mind  that  ti< 
common  people  are  not  fbo]i»h,  they  are  odr 
ignorant.  To  meet  the  one  he  preaches  goK 
sense,  to  suit  the  other,  plain  language.  Be 
while  he  seldom  shoots  over  (he  heads  erf* tbeK 
informed,  he  never  offends  the  judicious.  Hi 
considers  the  advice  of  Polooius  to  lussoatok 
as  applicable  to  preachers  as  to  travellen^ 

Bo  tiwu  familiar,  Imt  by  no  ruean«  vulgar. 
In  his  pulpit  he  is  no  wrangling  polemic,  boti 
genuine  Bible  Christian,  deeply  impreised  bie. 
self,  witli  the  momentous  truths  be  so  eamciL'T 
presses  upon  others.     His  mind  is  so  imbaed,r- 
saturated,  if  I  may  hazard  the  exprchfioo,  vilL 
scriptural  knowledge,  that  from  tliat  rich  ita.  ] 
house,  he  is  ever  ready  to  bring  forth  Ircsiiwn   . 
new  and  o/d,  and  to  apply  them  wisely,  tiB. 
perately,  and  seasonably. 

^Tlioogh  he  carefully  inculcates  nnircnk 
holiness  in  all  his  discourses,  yet  his  pradiGL 
instructions  are  constantly  deduced  from  thm 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  vbe: 
are  the  root,  and  life,  and  spirit  of  aJl  goodnafc 
Next  to  a  solid  piety,  and  a  deep  acquaintasct 
with  the  Bible,  ho  considers  it  of  prime  Jiopor- 
taneo  to  a  clergyman  to  bo  thorouEhly  aoijuain*.- 
ed  with  human  nature  in  general,  and  with  tb-. 
state  of  his  own  parish  in  {larticular.  Tbe  knov. 
ledge  of  both  will  al<me  preserre  him  iron 
preaching  too  personally  so  as  to  hurt,  or  too 
generally  so  as  nut  to  touch. 

*  He  is  careful  not  to  hurry  over  the  prayen 
in  so  cold,  inattentive,  and  careless  a  manner,  u 
to  make  the  audience  suspect  he  is  saving  him- 
self, that  he  may  make  a  j^rcater  figure  in  de- 
livering the  sermon.  Instead  of  this,  tiie  de- 
vout, reverential,  and  impressive  mariner  ic 
which  he  pronounces  the  various  parts  of  the 
Liturcy,  best  itrepares  his  own  heart,  and  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  to  receive  benefit  from  hi; 
discourse.  His  petitions  are  delivered  witi. 
such  sober  fervour,  his  exhortations  with  such 
humble  dignity,  his  thanksgivings  with  such 
holy  animation  as  carry  the  soul  of  the  hearer 
along  with  him.  When  iie  ascends  the  pulpit, 
he  nr^vcr  throws  the  liturjfical  service  into  \bf 
hack  fj round  by  a  long  elaborate  composltioDo!' 
his  .)nn,  delivered  with  su})criur  force  and  err.- 
plasis.  And  he  pronounces  tiie  Lord*s  prave; 
with  a  solemnity  which  slinwj  that  he  recullec'.s 
its  iMi|>ortuij"<)  and  its  author. 

*  In  preachinir,  he  is  c-irrful  to  be  distinctly 
iK'nnK  even  by  his  reniotost  auditors  snd  :>;.- 
consitii.t  attention  tu  this  inifiortant  article,  i;- 
h:is  l»rou!ri:t  his  voice,  which  was  not  slronz.  l  ■ 
u?  j)::rlirij|;:rly  aixdilil'*.  He  affixes  s*-*  much  it.% 
porlaiieo  to  :i  ilisftinet  uclivory,  that  he  suiilinif'. 
ioL  .  r.:,  ho  <>u«(K-cic(j*  ihf  giamnjatical  definiti:'. 
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^  a  ralMtaBtiTe  wti  otigtnw}\y  meant  for  a 
^leri^nian,  whote  great  object  it  waa,  if  poasi- 
Ua,  to  he  aeen,  but  iodiapenaibly  to  bo  keard^feU 
mmd  vndeTMtood. 

*  Hia  whole  perfbrmanoe  ia  diating^uiahed  by  a 
pave  and  majcatic  aimplicitj,  aa  far  removed 
ntNn  the  careleaa  reader  of  a  common  atory,  aa 
Aom  tho  declamalion  uf  an  actor.  Hia  hearera 
laava  the  church  not  ao  much  in  rapturoa  with 
Vha  preacher,  aa  afTccted  with  the  trutha  ho  haa 
i^aUvered.  He  aaya,  he  alwaya  finda  he  haa 
'<doiia  moat  good  when  he  haa  been  leaat  praiac> 
•d,  and  that  he  fcela  moat  humbled  when  he  re* 
Aaiven  the  warmoat  commendation,  because  men 
(anenll?  extol  moat  the  aormona  which  have 
■nbed  them  leaat ;  whereaa  thoae  which  really 
«o  good,  being  oflen  auch  aa  make  them  moat 
iineaay,  are  conaequently  the  least  likely  to  at. 
tract  panegyric. — *  7*Aey  only  bear  true  toati- 
BMMij  to  the  excellence  of  a  diacourac/  added  he, 
*DoC  who  commend  the  compoiition  or  the  de. 
Imrj,  but  they  who  are  led  by  it  to  examine 
tbnir  own  hearta,  to  search  out  ita  corruptiona 
•ad  to  reform  their  li?ea.  Reformation  ia  tho 
fliltarj  I  covet* 

L      *  He  is  aware  that  the  generality  of  hearera 

Mfta  lo  retire  from  a  sermon  with  the  comfort. 

{Wla  belief,  that  little  ia  lo  be  done  on  their  parla. 

'  BBch  hearera  he  alwaya  diaappointa,  by  leaving 

OB  their  minda  at  the   close  aome  imprcsaive 

jneapt,  deduced  from,  and  growing  out  of,  the 

fffaparatory  doctrine.     He  doca  not  preaa  any 

■ne  trath  to  the  exclusion  of  all  othera.     He 

propoaee  no  aubtiltiea,   but   labours   to  excite 

aarumeoeaa,  to  alarm  the  careleaa,  to  quicken 

the  raiHne,  to  comfirm  the  doubting.    He  prcsaea 

alernai  thinga  aa  thinga  near  at  hand  ;  oa  things 

in  which  every  living  man  has  an  equal  intercat.* 

!r.  Stanley  aays,  that  *  though  Dr.    Barlow 

oonaidered  at  Cambridge  aa  a  correct  ynung 

,  who  carefully  avoided  vice  and  even  irre- 

galarity,  yet   being  cheerful,  and   addicted  to 

good  society,  he  had  a  diaposition  to  innocent 

•oativiaUty,  which  might,  unauapectedly,  have 

IhI  him  into  the  errora  he.  abhorred.     He  waa 

fltroek  with  a  paaaagc  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  John. 

ana  to  a  young  man  who  had  just  taken  ordera, 

3b  which,  among  other  wholesome  counacl,  he 

adviaen  him  *  to  acquire  the  courage  to  refuse 

aMWftmef  invitations  to  dinner.*     It  ia  incon. 

cntablo  what  a  degree  of  force  and  indepen. 

dtaee  hia  mind  acquired  by  the  occisional  adop. 

Hon  of  thia  aingle  hint     *  He  ia  not  only,*  con- 

tiBBed  Mr.  Stanley,  '  the  spiritual  director,  but 

iho  father,  the  counsellor,  tho  arbitrator,  and  the 

IKend  of  those   whom  Providence  haa  placed 

ondar  hia  inatruction. 

*  He  ia  happy  in  an  excellent  wife,  who,  by 
bringing  him  a  considerable  fortune,  haa  greatly 
anlargnd  hia  power  of  doing  good.  But  atill 
BM»m  ewentially  hasahe  increaaed  hia  happineas, 
•nd  raised  hia  charactor  by  her  piety  and  pru. 
deaoe.  By  the  large  part  aho  tak^a  in  hia  alTuirs, 
ha  ia  enabled  to  give  himaelf  wholly  up  to  the 
datics  of  hia  profcMion.  She  is  aa  attiMitive  to 
the  bodies,  as  her  husband  is  to  the  souls  of  his 
Bsople,  and  cduoatcH  hvr  own  family  aa  aedu. 
loaslf  as  he  iuMtructa  hia  parish. 

"One  day  when  I  had  been  oongratnlating 
Vr.  Rtrlow  on  the  excellence  of  bis  wile's  eha- 
Vol.  1L  Y 


raeter,  the  conversation  fell  by  ■  sudden  transi. 
tion,  on  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  dergj.  He 
amiled  and  aaid,  *  Let  us  ministers  of  tiM  Refin'. 
mation  be  careful  never  to  provoke  the  people 
to  wish  for  the  restoration  of  that  part  of  poperr. 
I  oflcn  reflect  bow  peculiarly  incumbent  it  is 
on  ua,  to  select  such  partnt-rs  a  a  shall  never 
cause  our  emancipation  from  the  old  restrictions 
to  bo  regretted.  And  we  ourselves  ought,  bj 
improving  tho  character  of  our  wivca,  to  repay 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  ecclesiastical  lawa  of 
protestantism  for  the  privilege  of  poaseaaing 
them.' 

*  Will  it  bo  thought  too  trifling  to  add,  how 
carefully  this  valuable  pair  carry  their  conais- 
tency  into  the  moat  minute  details  of  their 
family  arrangements  7  Their  daiightera  are  no 
less  pattcrna  of  decorum  and  modesty  in  their 
dress  and  appearance,  than  in  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  their  conduct  The  Doctor  aaya, 
that  the  moat  diatant  and  inconsiderable  ap- 
pendagea  to  the  temple  of  God,  ahoold  have 
aomething  of  purity  and  decency.  Beaidea,* 
added  he,  *  with  what  face  could  I  cenaure  im- 
proprieties from  the  pul.oit,  if  the  appearance  of 
my  own  family  in  the  pew  below  were  to  set 
my  preccpta  at  defiance,  by  giving  an  examfde 
of  extravagance  and  vanity  to  tho  pariah,  and 
thua  by  making  the  preacher  ridicubus,  make 
hia  expostulationa  worse  than  ineffectuan* 

*  So  conscientious  a  rector,*  added  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, *  could  not  fail  to  be  particularly  careful  in 
the  choice  of  a  curate;  and  a  more  humble, 
pious,  diligent  aasistant  than  Mr.  Jackaon  could 
not  easily  be  found.  He  is  alwaya  a  welcome 
gueat  at  my  table.  But  thia  valuable  man,  who 
waa  about  as  good  a  judge  of  tho  world  as  the 
great  Hooker,  made  just  such  another  indiscreet 
marriage.  He  was  drawn  in  to  choose  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  tradesman  in  the  next 
town,  because  he  concluded  that  a  woman  bred 
in  humble  and  active  life,  would  necessarily  be 
humble  and  active  heraelf.  Her  rcaaon  fur  ac 
cepting  him  waa  because  she  thought  that  as 
every  clergyman  was  tLgentleman^  she  of  course, 
as  his  wife,  should  be  a  gentlewoman,  and  fit 
company  for  any  body. 

*  He  inatructa  my  parish  admirably,*  aaid  Dr. 
Barlow,  *  but  hia  own  little  family  he  cannot 
manage.  Hia  wife  ia  continually  reproachin;r 
him,  that  though  he  may  know  the  way  to 
heaven,  he  dooa  not  know  how  to  push  hia  way 
iu  tho  world.  Hia  daughter  ia  tho  finest  lady 
in  the  parish,  and  outdoea  tliem  all,  not  only  in 
the  extremity,  but  the  immodealy  of  the  fashion. 
It  is  her  mother's  great  ambition  that  ahe 
should  excel  the  Misa  Stanley*a  and  my  daugh- 
ters in  music,  while  her  good  father's  linen  be- 
trays  sad  marks  of  negligence.  I  once  ventured 
to  tell  Mrs.  Jackson,  that  there  wad  only  ono 
reaaon  which  could  excuse  the  r«fucation  she 
had  given  her  daughter,  which  was,  that  I  pre- 
sumed ahe  intended  to  qualify  her  for  getting 
her  bread  ;  and  that  if  she  woull  correct  the  im- 
proprieties of  th«  girl's  dress*,  i.nd  get  her  in- 
structed in  useful  kno«vlcdi;^,  I  would  hiok  out 
for  a  good  situation  for  her.  Tiii^  roused  her 
indignation.  She  refused  my  offer  with  scorn, 
saying,  that  when  she  asked  my  charity,  she 
would  lake  my  advice ;  and  desired  I  would  ra- 
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member  that  one  clergyman**  daughter  waa  as 
good  aa  another.  I  told  her  that  there  was  in- 
deed a  aense  in  which  one  clergyman  waa  aa 
good  aa  another,  because  the  profession  dignified 
toe  lowest  of  the  order,  if,  like  her  hosband,  he 
was  a  credit  to  that  order.     Yet  still  there  were 

Kidations  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  state. 
t  between  the  tripes  und  daughter$  of  the 
higher  and  lower  clergy,  there  was  the  same 
distinction  which  riches  and  poverty  have  oa- 
tablished  between  those  of  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  the  laity  ;  and  tliat  rank  and  indepen- 
dence in  the  one  case  confer  the  same  outward 
aaperiority  witii  rank  and  independence  in  the 
other.* 


CHAP.  XVI. 

A  MONO  the  visiters  at  Stanley  Grove,  there 
a  familv  of  ladies,  who,  though  not  parti- 
cularly brilliant,  were  singularly  engaging  from 
their  modesty,  gentleness,  and  good  sense. 
One  day  when  they  had  just  led  us,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley obliged  me  with  the  following  little  relation : 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  Lucilla  only  being  present. 

*  Lady  Aston  has  been  a  widow  almost  seven 
^ears.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Greorfje,  she  retired 
mto  this  neighbourhood  with  her  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  about  the  age  of  Lucilla.  She 
herself  had  a  pious  but  a  very  narrow  education. 
Her  excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband 
augmented  her  natural  love  of  retirement,  whidi 
she  cultivated,  not  to  the  purpose  of  improve- 
ment, but  to  indulgence  of  melancholy.  Soon 
after  she  settled  here,  wo  heard  how  much  good 
she  did,  and  in  how  exemplary  a  manner  she 
lived,  before  we  saw  her.  She  was  not  xery 
easy  of  access  even  to  us ;  and  after  wc  had 
made  our  way  to  her,  wc  were  the  only  viHiters 
she  admitted  for  a  long  time.  We  soon  learnt 
to  admire  her  deadnnort  to  the  world,  and  her  un- 
affected humility.  Our  esteem  for  her  increased 
with  our  closer  intercourse,  which,  however, 
enabled  us  also  to  observe  some  cimsiderablc 
mistakes  in  her  jiidj^ment,  cflpcciaiiy  in  the 
mode  in  which  she  was  training  up  her  daugh- 
ters.— These  errors  we  rcgroitcd,  and  with  all 
possible  tcndcrucss  ventured  to  point  out  to  her. 
The  «;irls  were  the  pruttiest  demure  little  nuns 
you  ever  vaw,  mule  and  timid,  cheerless  and 
inactive,  but  kind,  ;;ood  and  gentle. 

*Thi*ir  pious  mother,  who  was  naturally  of  a 
fearful  and  doubting  mind,  had  hud  this  pensive 
turn  increased  by  several  early  domestic  losses, 
whieh,  even  previous  to  Sir  George's  death,  had 
coniribuicd  to  fix  somctiiincr  of  a  too  tender  and 
hopeless   metiincholy  on   her  whole  character. 
There  arc  two  refuges  for   the  afHictcd;   two 
dianietriiMJIy   op|xiHilc  ways  of  getting  out  of 
sorrow — rcligitiii  and  the  world.     Lady  Aston 
had   wisH'iy  chosen  llie  former.     But  her  scru- 
pulous spirit  had  nudo  the  narrow  way  narrower 
than  religion  required.     She  read  the  scriptures 
diligently,  and  she  prayed  over  them  devoutly  ; 
but  she  liad  no  judicious  friend  to  direct  her  in 
these  important  studies.     As  your  Mrs.  Ranby 
attended  only  to  the  doctrines,  and  our  friend 
Lady  Belfield  trusted  indefinitely  to  the  pro- 


mises, so  poor  Lad^  Aston*s  broken  spirit  vu 
too  exclusively  earned  to  dwell  on  tbe  tlimUe. 
ing 8 ;  together  with  the  rigid  perfbrmaoce  of 
those  duties  which  she  eamestUr  hoped  mi|U 
enable  her  to  escape  them.  This  roond  of 
duty,  of  watchfulncBS  and  prayer,  she  bti* 
riably  performed  with  almost  the  sanctity  of 
an  Apostle,  but  with  a  little  too  much  of  the 
scrupulosity  of  an  ascetic.  While  too  many  art 
rejoicing  with  unfounded  confidence  in  thai 
animating  paasagea  of  scripture,  which  tb 
tenor  of  their  lives  demonstrates  not  to  bekmg  b 
them,  she  trembled  at  those  denunciations  wbick 
she  could  not  ^rly  apply  to  herself.  And  thi 
promises  from  which  she  might  have  derind 
reasonable  consolation,  she  overlooked  as  de. 
signed  for  others. 

*  Ilcr  piety,  though  sincere,  was  a  little  tioe- 
tured  with  superstition.  If  any  petty  strictosa 
wasomiUed,  she  tormented  herself  with  caue- 
less  remorse.  If  any  little  rule  was  broken, she 
repaired  the  failure  with  treble  diligence  tht 
following  day  ;  and  laboured  to  retrieve  her  pa. 
plexed  accounts  with  the  comfortless  anxiety  of 
a  person  who  is  working  out  a  heavy  debt  I 
endeavoured  to  convince  her,  that  an  inferior 
duty  which  clashed  with  one  of  a  higher  ordsr 
might  be  safely  postponed  at  lesst,  if  not  onitlid. 

^  A  diary  has  been  found  useful  to  many  pis« 
Christians,  as  a  record  of  their  sins,  and  of  their 
mercies.     But  Uiis  poor  lady  spent  so  much  tioie 
in  weighing  the  offences  of  one  day  against  thoss 
of  another,  that  before  the  scruple  was  settled!, 
the  time  for  action  was  past     She  brought  her- 
self  into  so  much  perplexity  by   reading  cfer 
this  jo\irnal  of  her  infirmities,  that  her  mffical. 
ties   were  augmented   by  the  very  meaiu  sfis 
had  employed  to  remove  them  ;  and  her  coo. 
science  was  disturbed  by  the   method  she  had 
taken  to  quiet  it     This  plan,  however,  thoagh 
distressing  to  a  troubled  mind,  is  wholesome  to 
one  of  a  contrary  cast 

*  Mjf  family,  as  you  have  seen,  are  rather  exact 
in  the  distribution  of  their  time,  hot  we  do  not 
distress  ourselves  at  interruptions  which  are  un- 
avoidable :  but  her  arrangements  were  carried 
on  with  a  rigour  which  made  her  consider  the 
smallest  deviation  as  a  sin  that  required  severe 
repentance.     Her   alms   were    expiations;  bar 
self-denial  penances.     Sho  was  rather  a  disciple 
of  the  mortified  Baptist,  than  of  the  merciful 
Redeemer.     Her   devotions   were  sincere,  but 
discouraging.     They  consisted  much   in   co». 
trition,  but  little  in  praise ;  much   in  sorrow 
for  sin,  but  little   in  hope  of  its  pardon.     She 
did   not  sufficiently  oast  her  care  and    confi. 
dencc   on   the  great   propitiation.    She   firmly 
believed  ail   that  her   Saviour   had   done  and 
suffered,  but  she  had  not  the  comfort  of  prac- 
tically appropriating  the  sacrifice.     While  she 
was  painfully  working  out  her  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,   she  indulged    the    most 
unfounded  apprehensions  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure.    At  Aston  Hall  the  Almighty  was  lite- 
rally  feared,  but  he  was  not  glorified.     It  was 
the  obedience  of  a  slave,  not  the  reverential  af- 
fection of  a  child. 

*When  I  saw  her  denying  herself  and  her 
daughters  the  most  innocent  enjoyments,  and 
sospoctiDg  sin  in  the  most  lawiu  mdulgenooi^ 
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took  die  liberty  to  tell  her  hov  liltle  aocopta- 
!•  onoofnmanded  aontcritiee  and  arbitrary  im. 
•OBitiona  were  lo  the  God  of  mcrcicii.  I  observed 
o  her,  that  the  world,  that  human  life,  that  our 
fWn  aioB  and  wcakneBaca  found  us  daily  and 
lOarlT  occaaionsofezcrciainf;  patience  and  self- 
bniaJ  ;  that  life  is  not  entirely  made  up  offlfreat 
vile  or  heavy  trials,  but  that  the  perpetual  re- 
nrrence  of  petty  cviln  and  small  trials  is  the  or- 
liaary  and  appointed  exercise  of  the  Christian 
(imcee.  To  bear  with  the  failinga  of  those  about 
m  with  their  infirmities,  their  bad  judgriaent, 
heir  ill-brcedin|r,  their  p<'rvcrse  tempers;  tocn- 
hire  neglect  where  we  (eel  we  have  dciierved 
ktlention,  and  in{;ratitudc  where  wo  •expected 
hanka ;  to  h^ar  with  the  company  of  disagree- 
ible people,  whom  Providence  has  placed  incur 
Vftj,  and  whom  lie  has  perhaps  provided  on 
pvrpoee  for  the  trial  nf  our  virtue  :  these  are  the 
hMt  ezcrcises ;  and  the  bettor,  because  not  cho- 
m  by  ourselves.  To  bear  with  vexations  in 
bsuoeas,  with  disappointments  in  our  expecta- 
ioDt«  with  interruptions  of  our  retirement,  with 
IDj,  intrusion,  disturbance,  in  short,  with  what- 
opposes  our  will  and  contradicts  our  hu- 
I  this  habitual  acquicsoencc  appears  to  be 
of  the  «>spence  of  self  denial  than  any  little 
ipoara  or  intlictions  of  our  otvn  imposing. 
mmwe  constant,  inevitable,  but  inferior  evils, 
roperly  improved,  furnish  a  good  moral  dis- 
ipline,  and  might  well,  in  the  days  of  ignorance, 
Kwm  aupersodcd  pilgrimai^e  and  penance.  It 
U  this  advantage  too  over  the  other,  that  it 
wmmVtnm  the  temper  and  promotes  humility, 
'Iiil0  the  former  gives  rifjidness  instead  of 
^mnglh,  and  inHcxihility  inHtcad  of  firmness. 

*  I  haTe  often  thought,*  suid  I,  when  Mr.  Stun- 
y  made  a  pause,  *  that  we  are  apt  to  mistake 
■r  vocation  by  looking  oat  of  the  way  for  oc- 
■none  to  exercise  great  and  rare  virtues,  and 
Y  atapping  over  those  ordinary  ones  which  lie 
irectly  in  the  road  ho  fore  us.  When  wn  read, 
m  lancy  we  could  bo  martyrs,  and  when  we 
OOM  to  act,  we  cannot  bear  even  a  provoking 
rard.' 

3f  iaa  Stanley  looked  pleased  at  my  remark, 
Ad  in  a  modest  tone  observed,  that  *  in  no  one 
■stance  did  we  deceive  ourselves  more  than  in 
kaeying  we  could  do  great  thinga  welt,  which 
W9  were  never  likely  to  bo  called  to  do  at  all ; 
fhile,  if  we  were  honest,  we  could  not  avoid 
mniag  how  negliirently  wo  performed  our  own 
itile  appointed  duties,  and  how  sedulously  we 
LToided  the  petty  inconveniences  which  these 
lotiaa  involved.* 

*  By  kindness,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  we 
pvdoally  gained  Lady  Aston^s  confidence,  and 
of  that  confidence  we  have  availed  ournelves  to 

CI  aomcthing  of  a  new  face  to  tlie  family.  Her 
ghters,  good  as  they  were  dutiful,  by  living 
ia  a  lolitade  unenlivened  by  books,  and  unva-  ' 
ried  by  improving  company,  had  acquired  -^ 
BUner  rather  resembling  fearfulness  tiian  tteli- 
«ey.  Religious  they  were,  but  th«^  ha«l  con. 
meted  gloomy  views  of  religion.  They  consi- 
dered it  aa  something  that  mu5a  be  endured  in 
Older  to  avoid  punishment,  rather  than  as  a 
irineipla  of  peace,  and  tru«U  &nd  comfort ;  as  a 
tek  to  be  gone  through,  rather  than  aa  a  privi. 
%«  to  be  eojojed.   They  were  tomptod  to  con- 


sider the  Almighty  as  a  hard  maater,  wbon 
however  they  wore  resolved  to  serve,  rather  thas 
as  a  gracious  father,  who  was  not  only  loving 
but  love  in  the  a'lMttract. — Their  mother  waa 
afraid  to  encourage  achi*erful  look,  lest  it  might 
lead^  levity  ;  or  a  sprightly  thought  for  fear  it 
might  have  a  wrong  tendency.  She  ibrgot,  or 
rather  she  did  not  know,  tliat  young  women 
were  not  formed  for  contemplalivc  life.  She  for 
got  that  in  all  our  plana  and  operations  we  should 
still  bear  in  mind  that  there  arc  two  worlds.  Aa 
it  is  the  fajit  of  too  many  to  leave  the  next  out 
of  their  calculation,  it  was  the  error  of  Lady 
Aston,  in  forming  the  minds  of  her  children,  to 
leave  out  thi§.  She  justly  coiiBidercd  heaven  aa 
their  great  aim  and  end  ;  but  neglected  to  qua- 
lify them  for  the  present  temporal  life,  an  the 
due  use  and  employment  of  which  so  obviously 
depends  the  happiness  of  that  which  is  eternal. 

*  Tier  charities  were  very  extensive,  but  of 
these  charities  tier  sweet  daughters  were  not 
made  the  active  dispensers,  because  an  old  ser- 
vant, who  governed  not  only  the  family,  but  her 
lady  also,  chose  that  oflice  herself.  Thoa  the 
bounty  being  made  to  flow  in  partial  channels, 
the  woman^s  relations  and  favouritea  alouiat 
entirely  engrossing  it,  it  did  little  comparative 
good. 

*  With  fair  understandings  the  Miss  Astona 
had  acquired  very  little  knowledge :  their  mo- 
ther*s  scrupulous  mind  found  something  dan- 
gerous in  every  author,  who  did  not  profeasedly 
write  on  religious  subjects.  If  there  were  one 
exceptionable  page  in  a  book,  otherwise  valua 
bie,  instead  of  supprcsaing  the  page,  ahe  sup- 
pressed  the  book.  And  indeed,  my  dear  Charles, 
grieved  am  I  to  think  how  few  authors  of  the 
more  entertaining  kind  we  can  consider  as  per- 
fectly pure,  and  put  without  caution,  restriction, 
or  mutilation  into  the  hands  of  our  daughtors. 
I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  as  they  will  not 
always  have  their  parents  for  tasters,  and  aa 
they  will  every  where,  even  in  the  most  select 
libraries,  meet  with  these  mixed  works,  in 
which,  though  there  is  much  to  admire,  vet 
there  is  something  to  expunge.  It  is  the  safest 
way  to  accuHtom  them  early  t%)  hear  read  the 
most  unexceptionable  parts  otHhese  books.  Read 
them  yourself  to  them  wit.^out  any  air  of  mys- 
tery; tell  ihem  that  wha»y"«i  otnit  is  not  worth 
rcadine.  and  then  the -'iniMwions  will  not  excite 
hut  stiBc  curiosiiy.  The  books  to  which  I  al- 
lude are  those  where  the  principle  is  sound  and 
the  tendency  klan*«-'less,  and  where  the  few  faulte 
conniat  rather  i«  coarseness  than  in  corruption 

*  But  U  reHii  n  ;  she  fancied  that  these  inex- 
perienced creatures,  who  have  never  tried  the 
world,  asd  whose  yoimg  imaiifinationa  had  per- 
lisv  painted  it  in  all  the  brilliant  colours  witli 
unAich  erring  fancy  gilds  the  scenes  it  has  never 
(>cheld,  and  the  pleasure  it  has  never  tried,  could 
renounce  it  as  completely  as  herself^  who  had 
exhausted  what  it  has  to  ^ive  and  was  weary  of 
iL    She  thought  they  could  live  contentedly  ia 
their  closets,  without  considering  that  she  had 
neglectf>d  to  furnish  their  minds  with  that  know- 
ledge which  may  niaki^  the  cloiset  a  place  of  en< 
joymcnt,  by  supplying  the  inter^-als  of  devotional 
with  entertoining  reading. 

*  We  carried  Lucilla  and  Phoebe  to  viait  them* 
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t  believe  she  wu  a  little  afraid  of  their  g9.y 
eoantenancei.  I  talked  to  hor  of  the  necessity 
of  literatore  to  inform  her  daughters,  and  of 
pleaeuret  lo  enliven  them.  The  term  pleasure 
alarmed  her  still  more  than  that  of  literature. 
*  What  pleasures  were  allowed  to  religious  peo- 
pie  T  She  would  make  her  daughters  as  happy 
as  she  dared  without  offending  her  Maker.*  I 
quoted  the  devout  but  liberal  Hooker,  who  ex- 
horts us  not  to  regard  the  Almighty  as  a  captious 
sophist,  but  as  a  merciful  Father. 

*  During  this  conTcrsation,  we  were  sitting 
nuder  the  fine  spreading  oak  on  my  lawn  in 
fhn.*  of  that  rich  bank  of  flowers  which  you  so 
mucri  idmire.  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the 
end  of  Juce:  the  setting  sun  was  all  mild  ra- 
diance, the  sJiy  all  azure,  the  air  all  fragrance. 
— ^The  birds  were  In  full  song.  The  children, 
sitting  on  the  grass  oefore  us,  were  weaving 
cbapiets  of  wild  flowers. 

It  looked  like  eatore  in  the  world's  first  spring. 

*  My  heart  was  touched  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude. *  Look,  Madam,*  said  I,  *  at  the  bountiful 
provision  which  a  beneficent  Father  makes,  not 
only  for  the  necessities,  but  for  the  pleasures  of 
his  children ; 


-not  content 


With  every  fDod  of  life  to  nouriib  man. 
He  makes  all  nature  beauty  lo  taw  eye. 
And  music  lo  his  ear. 

'  These  flowers  ore  of  so  little  apparent  use, 
that  it  might  be  thought  profuseness  in  any 
economy  shortof  that  which  is  divine,  to  gratify 
us  at  once  with  such  forms,  and  such  hues,  and 
such  fragrance.  It  is  a  gratification  not  neces- 
sary, yet  exquisite,  which  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  pleasures  of  sense  and  intellect,  and 
in  a  measure  partakes  of  both.  It  elevates  while 
it  exhilirates,  and  lifls  the  soul  from  the  gifl  to 
the  giver.  God  has  not  lefl  his  goodne»*s  to  be 
inferred  from  abstract  speculation,  from  the  con- 
clusions of  reason,  from  dedurtion  and  argu- 
ment ;  we  not  only  colloct  it  from  observation, 
but  we  have  t>alpable  evidences  of  his  bounty, 
we  feel  it  with  nur  senses.  Were  God  a  hard 
master,  might  he  not  withhold  these  superflui- 
ties of  goodness?  Do  you  think  be  makes  such 
rich  provision  for  us,  ^lai  we  should  shut  our 
eyes  and  close  our  ears  ta  ihom  ?  Does  he  pre- 
sent such  gifls  with  one  hand,  and  hold  in  the 
other  a  stern  interdict  of  'touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not?'  And  can  you  believe  he  is  less 
munificent  in  the  economy  of  gtnce,  than  in  that 
of  nature  7  Do  you  imagine  th^  h(»  provides 
such  abundant  supplies  for  our  appetites  and 
senses  here,  without  providing  more  subMqntial 
pleasures  for  our  future  enjoyment  ?  Is  not  i»htt 
we  see  a  prelude  to  what  we  hope  for,  a  pledge 
of  what  we  may  expect?  A  specimen  of  larger, 
higher,  richer  bounty,  an  encourai^iiifr  cluHter 
from  the  land  of  promise  7  If  from  his  works 
we  turn  to  his  word,  we  shall  find  the  same  in- 
exhaustible fifoodncsb  exercised  to  still  nobler 
purposes.  Must  we  not  hope  then,  oven  by 
analoify,  that  he  bus  in  store  blessings  exalted 
in  their  nature,  and  eternal  in  theii  duration,  for 
all  those  who  love  and  serv*  him  in  the  Gospel 
of  his  Son  7* 


'  We  now  got  «m  fast  She  wi 
with  my  wifb,  and  grew  loss  and  Is 
my  girls.  I  believe,  however,  that 
have  made  a  quicker  progress  in 
confidence  if  we  had  looked  less  ba] 
gested  lo  her  to  endeavour  to  raise 
her  daughters*  piety,  to  make  their 
monastic,  their  tempers  more  ch 
virtues  more  active  ;  to  render  thei 
useful,  by  making  them  the  imme 
ments  of  her  charity  ;  to  take  them  i 
selves,  and  teach  them  to  comoare 
tious  distresses  with  real  substaai 
and  to  make  them  (eel  grateful  fin 
and  the  firivilege  of  relieving-  iL 

*  As  Dr.  Barlow  has  two  parishes 
and  we  had  pre-occupied  the  groimd 
I  advised  them  to  found  a  school  i: 
for  the  instruction  of  the  yonn^,  an 
society  for  the  aged  of  their  own  sk 
vailed  on  them  to  be  themselves  not 
but  the  active  patronesses  ;  to  take  1 
of  all  the  wants  and  all  the  merit  c 
mediate  neighbourhood ;  to  do  ever 
der  the  advice  and  superintendence 
low,  and  to  make  him  their  '  guide, 
and  friend.*  By  adopting  this  plat 
see  the  poverty  of  which  they  only  c 
and  know  personally  the  dependant! 
protect. 

*Dr.  Barlow  took  infinite  pains 
Lady  Aston*s  views  of  religion.  *  1 
tions  of  God*  said  he,  *  be  founded,  i 
own  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  via 
ginatmns,  but  what  is  revealed  in  hi 
the  very  intenseness  of  your  feelioj 
sincerity  of  your  devotion,  may  betr 
enthusiasm,  into  error,  into  supers 
despair.  Spiritual  notions  which  arei 
ed  on  scriptural  truth,  and  directed  a 
by  a  close  adherence  to  it,  mislead  Ic 
and  warm  imaginations.  But  whil 
on  the  sure  unporvertcd  foundation  i 
of  God,  and  pray  for  his  Spirit  to  ai 
the  use  of  his  word,  you  will  hare  lit 
dread  that  you  shall  fear  him  loc 
serve  him  too  well.  I  earnestly  e 
continued  he,  *not  to  take  the  measi 
spiritual  state  from  circumstances  i 
nothing  to  do  with  it  Be  not  dism 
incidental  depression  which  may  dsj 
state  of  your  health,  or  yonr  apiritiy  < 
fairs.  liook  not  for  sensible  oonini 
Do  not  consider  rapturous  feelings  ai 
rion  of  the  favour  of  your  Maker,  b 
sence  of  them  as  any  indication  of  h 
sure.  An  increasing  desire  to  know 
and  serve  him  better ;  an  increasinj 
do,  and  to  sufTer  his  whole  will ;  a  g 
sigiiation  to  his  providential  dispms 
much  surer,  a  much  more  unequivoc 

'  I  n«xt,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *> 
won»iy  c-^ratc,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  visi 
propoMd  thit  Bhe  should  engage  bin 
few  houn  every  week  with  the  yoi»j 
recommendcci  ir«t  af\er  be  had  read 
a  portion  of  Scripiiire,  of  which  ha  • 
them  a  sound  and  j^'m  expoaitioa, 
convince  them  be  had  not  the  wen 
beinf  religious,  by  readUif  with  t 
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looks  nf  ifeneral  initruction,  history,  traTels. 
Lnd  polita  literature.  This  would  imbue  their 
ninda  with  useful  knowledf^c,  form  their  taste, 
uid  fill  up  profitably  and  pleanaiilly  that  time 
which  now  lay  heavy  on  their  hands;  and, 
without  inlrenchinj;  on  any  of  their  duties, 
would  nualify  them  to  discharge  them  mure 
BhterfuUy. 

*  1  next  sugjfested  that  they  should  study  jrar- 
deiiing;  and  that  they  should  put  themselves 
■ader  the  tuition  of  Luoilla,  who  is  iKcomo  the 
littls  Repton  of  Uic  valley.  To  add  to  the  inter. 
Ht«  I  requested  that  a  fresh  piece  of  ground 
■ight  be  fiiTOD  them,  that  they  might  not  only 
uerciae  tneir  taste,  but  l«  animated  with  see- 
hg  the  complete  cflect  of  their  own  exertions ; 
M  a  creation  of  their  own  would  be  likely  to 
iflord  them  more  amusement,  than  improving 
on  the  labours  of  another. 

'I  had  soon  the  gratification  of' seeing  my 
ittj0  Carmelites,  who  used  when  they  walked 
■  the  garden,  to  look  as  if  they  came  to  dig  a 
Ulj  portion  of  their  own  graves,  now  enjoying 
li  •mbellishing  it,  and  delighted  by  watching 
tk  progress ;  and  their  excellent  mother,  who, 
Um  Spenser's  Despair,  used  to  look  'as  if  she 
■ver  dined,*  now  enjoying  the  company  of  her 
•bet  friends.  The  mother  is  become  almost 
faerful  and  the  daughters  almost  gay.  Their 
ant  faculties  are  awakened.  Time  is  no 
r  a  burden,  but  a  blessing :  the  day  is  too 
for  their  duties,  which  are  performed  with 
itj  since  they  have  been  converted  into 
ires.  Ynu  will  believe  I  did  not  hazard  all 
terrible  innovations  as  rapidly  as  1  recount 
but  gradually,  as  they  wore  able  to 
it 

^  This  happy  change  in  themselves  hns  had 
Iw  happiest  consequences.  Their  friends  had 
MBceived  the  strongest  prejudices  against  roli. 
^op,  from  the  gloomy  garb  in  which  they  had 
liHi  it  arrayed  at  Aston  HalL  The  uncle,  who 
■u  also  the  guardian,  had  threatened  to  remove 
Ifca  girls  before  they  were  quite  moped  to  death ; 
Ifca  yoang  baronet  was  actually  forbidden  to 
BMne  home  at  the  holidays ;  but  now  the  uncle 
m  qoite  reconciled  to  Mnn,  and  almost  to  reli- 
■MM.  He  has  resumed  his  fondness  for  the 
lukghters ;  and  their  brother,  a  fine  youth  at 
C^bridge,  is  happy  in  spending  his  vacations 
With  his  family,  to  whom  he  is  become  tenderly 
■ttufaed.  He  has  had  his  own  principles  and 
r  much  raised  by  the  conversation  and 
pie  of  Dr.  Barlow,  who  contrives  to  bo  at 
Hall  as  much  as  possible  when  Sir  George 
a  there.  He  is  daily  expected  to  make  his  mo. 
hu  a  visit,  when  I  shall  recommend  him  to 
leer  particular  notice  and  acquaintance.* 

Lucilla,  blushing,  said,  she  thought  her  father 
nd  too  exclusively  recommended  the  brother  to 
tf  IViendship ;  she  would  venture  to  Ray  the 
islerf  were  equally  worthy  of  my  regard,  add- 
BC«  >n  an  afTectionate  tune,  *  they  are  every 
hiog  that  is  amiable  and  kind.  The  more  you 
w  them.  Sir,  the  more  you  will  admins  tliem  ; 
their  good  qunlities  are  kept  hack,  by  the 
quality  ofal),  their  modesty.*  This  candid 
•d  lilicral  praise  did  not  sink  the  fair  eulogist 
■ntlf  in  my  esteem. 


CHAP.  xvn. 

1  HAD  now  been  near  three  weeks  tt  the 
Grove.  Ever  since  my  arrival  I  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  pouring  out  my  heart  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley,  with  grateful  affection  and  filial 
confidence.  I  still  continued  to  do  it  on  all  sub- 
jects except  one. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Lucilla,  the  more  difficult 
I  found  it  to  resist  her  numberless  attractions. 
I  oould  not  persuade  myself  that  cither  prudence 
or  duty  demanded  that  I  should  guard  my  heart 
against  such  a  combination  of  amiable  \'irtues 
and  gentle  graces :  virtues  and  graces,  which, 
as  I  observed  before,  my  rnind  had  long  been 
combining  as  a  delightful  idea,  and  which  I  now 
saw  realised  in  a  form  more  engaging  than 
even  my  own  imagination  had  allowed  itself  to 
picture.  9 

I  did  not  feel  courage  sufficient  to  risk  the 
happiness  I  actually  enjoyed,  by  aspiring  too 
suddenly  to  a  happiness  more  perfect  I  dared 
not  yet  avow  to  the  parents,  or  the  daughter, 
feelings,  which  my  fears  told  mc,  might  possibly 
be  discouraged,  and  which,  if  discouraged,  woofi 
at  once  dash  to  the  ground  a  fabric  of  felicity 
that  my  heart,  not  my  fancy,  had  erected,  and 
which  my  taste,  my  judgment,  and  my  prind* 
pies  equally  approved,  and  delighted  to  contem- 
plate. 

The  great  critic  of  antiquity,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  drama,  observes  that  the  introduction  of 
a  new  person  is  of  the  next  importanee  to  a  new 
incident.  Whether  the  introduction  of  two  in- 
terlocutors is  equal  in  importance  to  two  inci- 
dents,  Aristotle  has  forgotten  to  establish.  This 
dramatic  rule  was  illustrated  by  the  arrival  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Belficld,  who,  though  not 
new  to  the  reader  or  the  writer,  were  new  tt 
Stanley  Grove. 

The  early  friendship  of  the  two  gentlemen  had 
suffered  little  diminution  from  a^nce,  though 
their  intercourse  had  been  much  interrupted ; 
Sir  John,  who  was  a  few  years  younger  than  hia 
friend,  since  his  marriage,  having  lived  u  en- 
tirely in  the  town,  as  Mr.  Stanley  had  done  in 
the  country.  Mrs.  Stanley  had  indeed  seen 
Lady  Bclfield  a  few  times  in  Cavendish  Square, 
but  her  ladyship  had  never  before  been  mCro- 
duced  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Grove. 

The  guests  were  received  with  cordial  affec- 
tion, and  easily  fell  into  the  family  habits,  which 
they  did  not  wish  to  interrupt,  but  from  the  ob- 
servation of  which  they  hoped  to  improve  their 
own.  They  were  charmed  with  the  interesting 
variety  of  characters  in  the  lovely  young 
family,  who  in  return  were  delighted  with  the 
politeness,  kindness,  and  cheerfulness  of  their 
fathcr*s  guests. 

Shalt  I  avow  my  own  meanness  7  Cordially 
as  I  loved  the  Belnelds,  I  am  afraid  I  saw  them 
arrive  with  a  slight  tincture  of  jealousy.  They 
would,  I  thought,  by  enlarging  the  family  circle, 
throw  mc  at  a  farther  distance  from  the  being 
whom  I  winhnd  to  contemplate  nearly.  They 
would,  by  dividing  her  attention,  dimmish  my 
uroportiun.  I  had  been  hitherto  the  sole  guest, 
I  was  now  to  be  one  of  several.  This  was  ihe 
first  discovery  I  made  that  love  is  a  narrower 
of  the  heart    I  tried  to  subdue  the  nngeneroos 
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feeling,  and  to  meet  my  valuable  friends  with  a 
warrnth  adequate  to  that  which  they  no  kindly 
manifested.  I  found  that  a  wroncr  feeling  at 
which  one  has  virtue  enough  lefl  to  blush,  is  ■el- 
dam  lasting,  and  shame  soon  expelled  it 

The  first  day  waH  pasnod  in  mutual  inquiries 
and  mutual  communications.  Lady  BelAeld  told 
mc  that  die  amiable  Branny,  aflcr  having  wept 
over  the  grave  of  her  mother,  was  removed  tp 
the  house  of  the  benevolent  clergyman,  who  had 
kindly  promised  her  an  asylum,  till  Lady  Bel- 
field*s  return  to  town,  when  it  was  intended  she 
should  be  received  into  her  family ;  that  worthy 
man  and  his  wife  having  taken  on  themselves  a 
full  responsibility  for  her  character  and  disposi- 
tion, and  generously  promised  that  they  would 
exert  themselves  to  advance  her  progress  in 
knowledge  during  the  interval.  Lady  Belfield 
added  that  every  inquiry  respecting  Fanny, 
whom  we  most  now  call  Miss  Stokea,  had  been 
atldndod  with  the  most  satisfactory  result,  her 
principles  being  as  unquestionable  as  her  ta- 
lents. 

After  dinner  I  observed  that  whenever  the 
door  opened,  Lady  Be!field*s  eye  was  always 
torned  towards  it,  in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
children.  Her  affectionate  heart  fcl^disappoint- 
ed  on  finding  that  they  did  not  appear,  and  she 
eonld  not  forbear  whispering  me,  who  sat  next 
her,  'that  she  was  afraid  the  piety  of  our  good 
ftiende  was  a  little  tinctured  with  severity.  For 
her  part  she  saw  no  reason  why  religion  should 
dimmish  ono*s  affection  for  one's  children,  and 
rob  them  of  their  innocent  plcn<:uroB.*  I  ussured 
her  gravely  I  thought  t<o  too ;  hut  forbore  telling 
her  how  totally  inapposite  lier  application  was 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley.  She  seemed  glad  to 
find  me  of  her  opinion,  and  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
seeing  the* little  melancholy  rccluRPs,*  as  she 
called  them,  *  unless,*  hIic  said,  laughing,  *  she 
might  be  permitted  to  look  at  them  throuirli  tlie 
grate  of  their  cells.*  I  smiled,  but  did  not  un- 
deceive her,  and  affcctoil  to  join  in  her  compos- 
eion.  When  we  went  to  attend  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing  room,  I  was  delighted  to  find  Lady 
Belfield  silting  on  a  low  stool,  the  whole  gay 
groope  at  play  round  her.  A  blush  mixed  it- 
self with  her  good  naturcd  smile,  as  we  inter- 
changed a  significant  look.  She  was  question- 
ing one  of  the  elder  ones,  while  the  youngest 
sat  on  her  lap  singing.  Sir  John  entered,  with 
that  kindness  and  good  humour  so  natural  to 
him,  into  the  sports  of  the  others,  who,  though 
wild  with  health  and  spirits,  were  always  gentle 
and  docile.  He  had  a  thousand  pleasant  things 
to  entertain  them  with.  Ho  too,  it  seems,  had 
not  been  without  his  misgivings. 

•  Are  not  these  poor  miserable  recluses  ?' 
whispered  I  maliciously  to  her  Ladyship ;  *  and 
are  not  thcno  rueful  looks  proof  positive  that  re- 
ligion diminishes  our  afTcclion  for  our  children  ? 
and  is  it  not  abridging  their  innocent  pleasures, 
to  give  them  their  full  range  in  a  fresh  airy 
apartment,  instead  of  crumniing  them  into  an  ' 
eating  room,  of  which  the  air  is  made  almost 
fbstid  by  the  fumes  of  the  distnor  and  a  crowded 
table  ?  and  is  it  not  better  that  they  should  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  the  company,  though  the  mis- 
chief they  do  is  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  liberty  V    *  I  make  my  mtritiff,*  said  aha. 


*  I  never  will  be  to  forward  again  lo  Mwpect  pic 
ty  of  ill  nature.*  *  So  far  from  it,  CaraliiMi 
said  sir  John,  *  that  we  will  adopt  the  praelie 
we  were  bo  forward  to  blame ;  and  1  shall  Doti 
it,'  said  he,  *  more  from  regard  to  the  compuj 
than  to  the  children,  who  I  am  sure  will  b 
gainers  in  point  of  enjoyment ;  liberty  I  fa 
ceive  is  to  them  positive  pleasure,  and  paraiNM 
to  any  which  oor  false  epicurism  can  ooofri* 
for  them.* 

^  Weil,  Cliarles,*  eaid  Sir  John,  as  aooD  ask 
saw  me  alone,  *  now  tell  m  about  tbia  Loeft 
this  paragon,  this  non panel  of  Dr.  Barlov) 
Tell  me  what  is  she?  or  rather  what  is  aha  aoll 

*  First,*  replied  I,  *  I  will,  as  you  deiira,  A 
fine  her  by  negatives — she  is  not  a  proAnM 
beauty,  she  is  iro(  a  professed  gonios,  she  is  ii 
a  professed  philosopher,' she  is  not  a  profbsn 
wit,  she  is  not  a  professed  any  thing ;  aid, 
thank  my  stars,  she  is  iMt  an  artist  !*  *  Braw 
Charles  ;  now  as  to  wJiat  she  is  !*  '  She  is,*  n 
plied  I,  *  from  nature — a  woman,  gentle,  fteGsi 
animated,  modest  She  is,  by  education,  ch 
gant,  informed,  enlightened.  She  is,  from  nA 
gion,  pious,  humble,  eandid,  charitable.* 

*  What  a  refreshment  will  it  be,*  said  sir  Job 
^  to  see  a  girl  of  fine  sense,  more  cultivated  tkm 
accomplished, — the  creature,  not  of  fiddlers  n 
dancing  masters,  but  of  nainre,  of  books,  said 
good  company !  If  there  is  the  same  m^m 
of  spirit  and  delicacy  in  her  character,  that  Ihv 
is  of  soAness  and  animation  in  her  oounteaMH 
she  is  a  dangerous  girl,  Charles.* 

*She  certainly  docs,'  said  I,  *  possess  Iktii 
sential  charm  of  beauty  where  it  exists;  udHi 
most  effectual  substitute  for  it,  where  it  doll 
not ;  the  {>ower  of  prepossessing  the  baboMv, 
by  her  look  and  manner,  in  favour  of  her  i 
standing  and  temper.' 

This  prepossession,  I  afYcrwards  found 
firmed,  not  only  by  her  own  share  in  the  < 
sation,  but  by  its  effect  on  myself;  I  always  fed 
that  our  intercourse  unfolds  not  only  her  powen 
but  my  oA'n.  In  conversing  with  sucha  wonMa, 
I  am  apt  to  fancy  that  I  have  more  UDderstand- 
ing,  because  her  animating  presence  br'nip  it 
more  into  exercise. 

Afler  brcakfa»t,  next  day,  the  conversatiaa 
happened  to  turn  on  (he  indispensabVs  impor 
taneo  of  unbounded  confidence  to  the  hapiuoesi 
of  married  persons.  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  hii 
regret,  that  though  it  was  one  of  the  grand  ia 
grcdients  of  domestic  comfort,  yet  it  was  some- 
times unavoidably  prevented  by  an  unhappy  in- 
equality of  mind  between  the  parties,  by  vio- 
lence, or  imprudence,  or  imbecility  on  one  side, 
which  almost  compelled  the  other  toa  degreeof 
reserve,  as  incompatible  with  the  design  of  (be 
union,  as  with  the  frankness  of  the  individmL 

*  We  have  had  an  instance  among  oar  owi 
friends,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  of  this  evil  being 
produced,  not  by  any  of  the  faults  to  which  yea 
liavc  adverted,  but  by  an  excess  of  misapplied 
sensibility,  in  two  persons  of  near  equality  as  tii 
merit,  and  in  both  of  whom  the  utmost  parity 
of  mind,  and  exactness  of  condnct,  rendered  aU 
conceal mrnt  superfluous.  Our  worthy  frieiidi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  nrarried  from  motivei 
of  affection,  and  with  an  high  opinion  of  eod 
other's  merit,  which  their  Umg  mod  iatimati 
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iMwUoii  hat  rmther  oontribnted  to  exmk  than 
to  loivcr ;  and  yet,  noar  at  the  end  of  seven 
yewa,  they  are  only  beginning  to  be  happy. 
^hey  contrived  to  make  each  other  as  comfor. 
tabte  by  an  ezcees  of  tonderneis,  at  some  mar- 
rM  ^ira  are  rendered  by  want  of  it.  A  mis. 
Mieii  sensibility  has  intrenched  not  only  on 
tlwir  comfort,  but  on  their -sincerity.  Their  re. 
•DlalioB  never  to  give  each  other  pain,  Hks  led 
then  to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  petty  con. 
cnlnent  They  are  neither  of  them  remark. 
«Ut  bcalthy,  and  to  hide  from  each  other  every 
llllle  indisposition,  has  kept  up  a  continual 
^fifanee  to  copceal  illness  on  the  one  part,  and 
to  detect  it  on  the  other,  till  it  became  a  trial  of 
tffciU  which  coqM  make  the  other  most  unhappy ; 
Mffeting  much  more  by  saspicion  when 
was  DO  occasion  for  it,  than  they  could 
done  by  the  acknowledgment  of  slight 
OMplaiats,  when  they  actually  existed. 

*Thii  valnable  pair,  after  seven  years  aporen. 
tjeeahip  to  a  petty  martyrdom,  have  at  last  found 
o«l,  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  inevitable 
itti  of  lifb  cheerfully  and  in  concert,  and  to  com- 
ftrt  each  other  under  them  cordially,  than  alter. 
■aMiy  to  suflfbr  and  inflict  the  pain  of  perpetual 
AlagenaaiiBness.  They  have  at  last  diaeover. 
•d  that  aninterrupted  prosperity  b  not  the  lot 
^■na^-Bach  is  happier  now  with  knowing 
liat  tlie  other  is  sometimes  sick,  than  they  used 
ii  b«  with  sospecting  they  were  always  so. 
npfei  physician  is  now  no  longer  secretly  sent 
Ar  to  one,  when  the  other  is  known  to  be  from 
The  apothecary  is  at  last  allowed  to 
boldly  up  the  public  stair-case,  fearless  of 


*T1iese  amiable  persons  have  at  length  at. 

all  that  was  wanting  to  their  felicity,  that 

'oaeh  believing  the  other  to  be  well,  when  they 

they  are  so.    Thoy  have  found  out  that  un. 

irted  communication   is  the   lawful    com- 

of  conjugal  affection,  and  that  all  con. 

is  contraband.* 

*  Sorely,*  said  I,  when  Sir  John  had  done 
■Mttking,  *  it  18  a  false  compliment  to  the  objects 
OTonr  affisction,  if,  for  the  sake  of  sparing  them 
B  transient  uneasiness,  we  rob  them  of  the  com- 
ftrt  to  which  they  are  entitled,  of  mitigating 
•dr  fluflfering  by  partaking  it  All  dissimula- 
tbo  h  disloyalty  to  lore.  Besides,  it  appears 
to  mo  to  be  an  introduction  to  wider  evils ;  and 
I  ahoald  fear,  both  for  the  woman  I  loved  and 
ftr  njrself,  that  if  once  wo  alkjwcd  ourselves 
OQDCOalment  in  one  point,  where  we  thought 
the  motive  excnsed  us,  we  might  learn  to  adupt 
It  in  ochera,  where  the  principle  was  more  evi* 
doBtly  wrong.* 

*  Besides,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it  argues  a 
lunentable  iftnoranco  of  human  life,  to  set  out 
with  u  expectation  of  health  without  interrup. 
lioii,  and  of  hapfMness  without  alloy.  When 
yooDg  persons  marry  with  the  fairest  prospects, 
fkmj  should  never  forget  that  infirmity  is  inse. 
yorably  bound  up  with  their  very  nature,  and 
that  in  bearing  one  another's  burthens,  they 
Mfil  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  union.* 


CHAP.  xvin. 

Ama  M^PP^t  when  only  the  iaiiu(v  aarty 


were  present,  the  conversation  tarned  on  tba 
unhappy  effucts  of  misguided  passion.  Mrs. 
Stanley  lamented  that  novels,  with  a  very  few 
admirable  exceptions,  hnd  done  infinite  mischief 
by  so  completely  establishing  tJie  omnipotence 
of  love,  that  the  young  reader  was  almost  sys 
tematically  taught  an  unresisting  submission  to 
a  feeling,  because  the  feeling  was  commonly  ce- 
presented  as  irresistible. 

*  Young  ladiea,*  said  Sir  John,  smiling,  •  in 
their  Mind  submission  to  this  imaginary  omni. 
potencT,  are  apt  to  be  necessarians.  When  they 
fall  in  love,  as  it  is  so  justly  called,  they  then 
obey  their  fait ;  bat  in  their  stout  opposition  to 
prudence  and  duty,  they  most  manfully  exert 
their  free  wills  so  that  they  want  nothing  but 
the  knowledge  mhtoliUe,  of  the  miseries  attendant 
on  an  indiscreet  attachment,  completely  to  ex- 
emplify the  occupation  assigned  by  Milton  to  a 
class  of  beings  to  whom  it  would  not  be  gallant 
to  resemble  young  ladiea.* 

Mrs.  Stanley  continued  to  assert,  that  ill- 
placed  affection  only  became  invincible^  becanae 
its  supposed  invincibility  had  been  first  erected 
into  a  principle.  She  then  adverted  to  the 
power  of  religion  in  subduing  the  passions,  tha 
of  love  among  the  rest. 

I  ventured  to  ask  LocilU,  who  was  sitting 
next  me,  (a  happineaa  which  by  some  means  oi 
other,  1  generally  contrived  to  cniov,)  what  were 
her  sentimente  on  this  point  7  with  a  little  con 
fusion,  she  said,  *  to  conquer  an  ill.placed  at 
tachment,  I  conceive  may  be  effected  by  mo. 
tives  inferior  to  Religion.  Reason,  the  hum. 
bling  con?iction  of  having  made  an  unworthy 
choice,  for  1  will  not  resort  to  so  bad  a  motive  as 
pride,  may  easily  accomplish  it  But  to  con- 
quer a  well  founded  affection,  a  justifiable  at- 
tachment, I  should  imagine,  requires  the  power- 
ful principle  of  Christian  piety;  and  what  can- 
not that  effect  7*  She  stoppei(  and  blushed,  as 
fearing  she  hsd  said  too  much. 

Lady  Belfield  observed,  that  she  believed  a 
virtuous  atUchment  might  poasibly  be  subdued 
by  the  principle  Miss  Stanley  had  mentioned ; 
yet  she  doubted  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  reU- 
gion  itself,  to  enable  the  heart  to  conquer  aver- 
sion, much  less  to  establish  auction  for  an  ob- 
ject for  whom  dislike  had  been  enterUined. 

*  1  believe,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the  example  is 
rare,  and  the  exertion  difficult;  but  that  which 
is  difficult  to  us,  is  not  impossible  to  Him  who 
has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand.  And  I 
am  happy  to  resolve  Lady  Belficld*8  doubt  by  a 
case  in  point 

*  You  cannot.  Sir  John,  have  forgotten  our  old 
London  acquaintance,  Carlton  7* — *  No,*  replied 
he,  *•  nor  can  I  over  forget  what  I  have  since 
heard,  of  his  ungenerous  treatment  to  that  most 
amiable  woman,  his  wife.  I  suppose  he  has 
long  ago  broken  her  heart* 

*  You  know,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  they 
married  not  only  without  any  inclination  on 
either  side,  but  on  her  part,  with  something 
more  than  indiffisrence,  with  a  preference  for 
another  portion.  She  married  through  an  im. 
plicit  obedience  to  her  mother's  will,  which  she 
had  never  in  any  insUnce  opposed  :  /le,  because 
his  father  had  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if 
he  married  aay  other  woman ;  for  as  they  wan 
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difUnt  rolationt,  there  wu  no  other  way  of 
■ocurin^  the  eatate  in  the  family.* 

'  What  a  motive  for  a  union  so  aacrcd  and  so 
indissoluble  !*  exclaimed  I,  with  an  ardour  which 
raised  a  smile  in  tlio  whole  party.  I  asked  par- 
don for  my  involuntary  interruption,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  proceeded. 

*  She  had  longf  entertained  a  partiality  for  a 
m4  St  deserving  young  clergyman,  much  her  in* 
i^rior  in  rank  and  fortune.  But  though  her 
high  sense  of  filial  duty  led  her  to  sacrifice  this 
innocent  inclination,  and  though  she  resolved 
never  to  see  him  again,  and  had  oven  prevailed 
on  him  to  quit  the  country  and  settle  in  a  dis. 
tant  place,  yet  Carlton  was  ungenerous  and  in- 
consistent enough  to  be  jealous  of  her  without 
loving  her.  He  was  guilty  of  great  irregulari- 
ties, while  Mrs.  Carlton  set  about  acquitting 
herself  of  the  duties  of  a  wife,  with  the  most 
meek  and  hnmble  patience,  burying  her  sor- 
rows in  her  own  bosom,  and  not  allowing  her- 
self even  the  consolation  of  complaining. 

*  Among  the  many  reasons  for  his  dislike,  hor 
piety  was  the  principal.  He  said,  religion  was 
of  no  use,  bat  to  disqualify  people  for  the  busi- 
ntss  of  life ;  tliat  it  taught  them  to  make  a  merit 
of  despising  their  duties,  and  hating  their  re- 
lations ;  and  that  pride,  ill-humour,  opposition, 
«nd  contempt  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  the 
meat  and  drink  of  all  those  who  pretended  to 
religion. 

*  At  first  she  nearly  sunk  under  his  unkind- 
ness ;  her  health  declined,  nnd  her  spirits  failed. 
In  this  distress  she  applied  to  the  only  sure  re- 
fuge of  the  unhappy,  and  took  comfort  in  the 
consideration  that  her  trials  were  appointed  by 
a  merciful  Father  to  detach  her  from  a  world 
which  she  might  have  loved  too  fondly,  had  it 
not  been  thus  stripped  of  its  delights. 

*  When  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  was  her  confiden- 
tial friend,  expressed  tJie  tendcrest  sympathy  in 
her  sufferings,  she  meekly  replied,  *  Remember 
who  are  tliey  whose  robes  aro  washed  white  in 
tba  kiu(rdom  of  glory,  it  is  Ihcy  who  come  out  of 
great  tribulation.  1  endeavour  to  strengthen 
my  faith  with  a  view  of  what  the  best  Chris- 
tians  have  suffered,  and  my  hope  with  meditat- 
ing on  the  shortness  of  all  suffering.  I  will 
confess  my  weakness,*  added  she  :  *  of  the  va- 
rious motives  to  patience  under  all  the  ills  of 
life,  which  the  Bible  presents,  though  my  rea- 
son and  religion  acknowledges  them  all,  there 
is  not  one  that  comes  home  so  powerfully  to  my 
feelings  as  this, — the  time  ia  thort.* 

*  Another  time  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  had  heard 
of  some  recent  irregularities  of  Carlton,  called 
upon  hor,  and  lamented  the  solitude  to  which 
she  was  of\en  left  for  days  together,  advised  her 
to  have  a  female  triend  in  her  houRC,  that  her 
mind  might  not  be  left  to  prey  upon  itself  by 
living  so  much  alone.  She  tli»nk«?<]  hrr  for  the 
kind  suggestion,  but  Biid  she  foil  it  was  wi'^er 
and  betifir  not  to  Iiavc  a  confideritiil  friend  al- 
ways  at  l.und,  '  for  of  wh.it  subject  should  we 
talk/  s;iid  sho,  *  but  of  my  husbind*a  faulls  ? 
Duijhl  I  lo  !»:Io«'  mys'^lf  JM  sueh  a  praftice  ?  It 
wou!!  lirr.d  r;ii.'  to  indulsrc  a  hnbit  of  corn,>laint 
wf»ic!i  1  am  i.tbnurinor  to  subdue.  The  compas- 
sion of  my  friend  would  only  sharpen  my  feel- 
ing, which  1  wish  to  blunU    Giving  vent  to  a 


flams  only  makes  it  rage  the  mora ;  ifsoppif 
ing  cannot  sabdue  it,  at  least  the  eonscioMBSBB 
that  1  am  doing  my  duty  wiU  enable  me  to  sa^ 
port  it.  When  wo  feel,*  added  she,  *that  m 
are  doing  wrong,  the  opening  of  oar  heart,  m^ 
strengthen  our  virtne ;  bat  when  we  are  si/fr. 
ing  wrong,  the  mind  demands  another  sort  cf 
strength  ;  it  wants  higher  support  than  friea^ 
ship  has  to  imparL  ft  poara  out  its  sorrows  a 
prayer  with  fuller  confidence,  knowing  that  hs 
who  sees  can  sustain ;  that  he  who  hears  wfl 
recompense ;  that  he  will  judge,  not  oar  wnk. 
ness  but  our  effort  to  conquer  it ;  not  our  sib* 
cess  but  our  endeavours ;  with  him  endeavov 
is  victory. 

*The  grace  I  most  want,*  added  she,  'i| 
humility.    A  partial  friend,  in  order  to  sopport 
my  spirits,  would  flatter  my  conduct ;  gratifiid 
with  her  soothing,  1  should,  perhaps,  not  m 
entirely  cast  myself  for  comfort  on  God.    Coi. 
tented  with  human  praise,  I  might  rest  in  iL 
Besides  having  endured  the  smart,  I  woold  ool 
willingly  endure  it  in  vain-     We  know  who  bu 
said,  *  If  yoa  suffer  with  me,  yoa  shall  alis 
reign  with  me.*     It  is  not,  however,  to  meie 
suffering  that  the  promise  is  addressed,  bat  Is 
suffering  for  his  sake,  and  in  his  spirit,    Thca 
turning  fai  the  Bible  which  lay  before  her,  iid 
pointing  to  the  sublime   paasa^  of  SlFuI, 
which  she  had  just  been  reading,  'oorliglc 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  workMk 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weifk 
of  glory.* — *  Pray,*  said  she,  *  read  this  in  ess- 
nection  with  the    next  verse,   which   is  mt 
always  done.     When  is  it  that  it  works  fiir  ■ 
this  weight  of  glory  ?  Only  *  while  we  areisok. 
ing  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.'  Dis  ad- 
mire the  beauty  of  this  position,  and  bow  llie 
good  in  weighed  against  the  evil,  liketwosealss 
differently  filled;  the  affliction  is  light,  and  but 
for  a  moment ;  the  glory  is  a  weigkt,  and  it  is 
for  ever,    'Tis  a  feather  against  lead,  a  gram 
of  sand  against  the  universe,  a  moment  againit 
eternity.    Ohl   how  the  scale  which  eootains 
this  world*8  light  trouble  kicks  the  beam  when 
weighed  against  the  glory  which  shall  be  re* 
vcaled.* 

*  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  had  a  little  girl; 
this  opened  to  her  a  new  scene  of  duties,  snd  a 
fresh  source  of  consolation.  Her  religion  proved 
itself  to  be  of  the  right  stamp,  by  making  her 
temper  still  more  sweet,  and  diffusing  the  hap- 
piest  effects  through  her  whole  character  and 
conversation.  When  her  husband  had  staid  out 
late,  or  even  all  night,  she  never  reproached 
him.  When  he  was  at  home,  she  received  his 
friends  with  as  much  civility  as  if  she  had  liked 
them.  He  found  that  his  house  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  prudence,  and  that  while  she 
maintained  his  credit  at  his  table,  her  persontl 
cxponflcs  were  almost  nothing;  indeed,  self 
seemed  nearly  annihilated  in  her.  He  some- 
times frit  disappr)intcd,  oecause  he  had  no  raine 
of  complaint,  and  was  angry  that  he  had  no. 
thino;  to  condemn. 

*  As  ho  has  a  very  fine  understanding,  he  wu 
the  more  provoked,  because  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  her  blameless  conduct  put  him  coo- 
tinually  in  the  wrong.  All  this  ponied  him.— 
He  never  saspected  that  there  waa  a  principle 
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oat  of  which  tneh  oonieqiiencet  oonid  f  row, 
■nd  wai  nmdy  to  attribata  to  inMnaibility,  that 
ptttienoe  which  nothinr  ihort  of  Christian  piety 
<KNild  have  ioapireH.    He  had  conceived  of  re- 

Sion,  aa  a  ?isionary  system  of  words  and 
rases,  and  concluded  (that  from  so  unsubstan- 
tml  a  theory,  it  would  be  a  folly  to  look  for  prac- 
tieal  effects. 

"Sometimes  when  ho  saw  her  nursing  his 
aluid,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  he  was  almost 
tMnplsd  to  admire  the  mother,  who  is  a  most 
utmnng  fij^ure ;  and  now  and  then,  when  his 
Mart  was  thus  sodcned  for  a  moment,  he  would 
■ak  himself,  what  reasonable  ground  of  objection 
Ibera  was  either  to  her  mind  or  person  7 
.  "Mrs.  Carlton,  knowing  that  his  affairs  must 
BMaasariiy  be  embarrassMi  by  the  extraordinary 
■ipanssB  he  had  incurred,  when  the  steward 
brauf  ht  her  usual  yearns  allowance,  she  refused 
l»  tame  more  than  half,  and  ordered  him  to  ein- 
■loj  the  remainder  on  his  master*s  account 
Tba  faithful  old  roan  was  ready  to  weep,  and 
ooald  not  forbear  saying,  *  Madam,  you  could 
■oC  do  naore  for  a  kind  husband.  Besides,  it  is 
hat  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.' — *  That  drop,* 
Mid  she,  *  it  is  my  duty  to  contribute.*  When 
tha  steward  communicated  this  lo  Carlton,  he 
vaa  deeply  affected,  refused  to  take  the  money, 
iBd  again  was  driven  to  resort  to  the  wonderful 
principle,  from  which  such  right  but  difficult 
■linns  ooald  proceed.* 

Here  I  interrnpted  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am  quite 
of  the  Bteward*a  opinion,*  said  I.  *  That  a  wo- 
■an  ehould  do  this,  and  much  more  for  the  man 
who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  loved,  is  quite  in- 
tallifible  to  every  being  who  has  a  heart  But 
a  enwl,  unfeeling  tyrant !  I  do  not  compre. 
it     What  say  you,  Miss  Stanley  7 

*  Under  the  circumstances  you  suppose,*  said 
Uushing,  *  I  think  the  woman  would  have 
■a  abadow  of  merit ;  her  conduct  would  be  a 
■are  gratification,  an  entire  indulgence  of  her 
•vn  feelings.  The  triumph  of  affection  would 
have  been  cheap :  Mrs.  Carllon*s  was  the  tri. 
amph  of  religion ;  of  a  principle  which  could 
mbdne  an  attachment  to  a  worthy  object,  and 
•el  with  such  generosity  towards  an  unworthy 


Mr.  Stanley  went  on.  *  Mrs.  Carlton  frequent- 
Ir  set  up  late  reading  such  books  as  might  qua- 
Utj  her  for  the  education  of  her  child,  but  al. 
ways  retired  before  she  had  reason  to  expect 
Mr.  Carlton,  lest  he  might  construe  it  into  up- 
hfaiding.*  One  night,  as  he  was  not  expected 
to  oome  home  at  all,  she  sat  later  than  usual, 
and  had  indulged  herself  with  taking  her  child 
to  pass  the  night  in  her  bed.  With  her  usual 
sarocstness  she  knelt  down  and  oflfercd  up  her 
devotions  by  her  bedside,  and  in  a  manner  par- 
tieularly  solemn  and  affecting  prayed  for  her 
husband.  Her  heart  was  deeply  touched,  and 
she  dwelt  on  Ihoso  petitions  in  a  strain  peculiar- 
ly ferfent  She  prayed  for  his  welfare  in  both 
worlds,  and  carnAsLly  implored  that  she  might 
be  made  the  humble  instrument  of  his  happiness. 
She  meekly  acknowledged  her  own  many  of- 
fhnoes  ;  of  his  she  said  nothing. 

'Thinking  herself  secure  from  interruption, 
her  petitions  were  ottered  aloud ;  her  voice  oAen 
ftlterinfr*  and  her  eyei  streaming  with  tears. 
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Little  did  she  think  that  the  object  of  her  praj> 
era  was  within  hearing  of  tliem.  He  had  re- 
turned home  unexpectedly,  and  coming  soAly 
into  the  room,  heard  her  pious  aspirations.  He 
was  inexpressibly  affected.  He  wept  and  sighed 
bitterly.  The  light  from  the  candles  on  the  ta- 
ble fell  on  the  bluomin^  face  of  his  sleeping  in- 
fant, and  on  that  of  his  weeping  wife.  It  was 
too  much  for  him.  But  he  had  not  the  virtuous 
courage  to  give  way  to  his  feelings.  He  had 
not  the  generosity  to  come  forward  and  express 
the  admiration  he  felt  He  withdrew  unper 
ceived  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
great  perturbation  of  spirit  Shame,  remorse, 
and  confusion,  raised  such  a  conflict  in  his  mind, 
as  prevented  him  from  dosing  his  eyes ;  while 
she  slept  in  quiet,  and  awoke  in  peace. 

*  The  next  morning,  during  a  very  short  inter- 
view, ho  behaved  to  her  with  a  kindness  which 
she  had  never  before  experienced.  He  had  not 
resolution  to  breakfast  with  her,  but  promised, 
with  affection  in  his  words  and  manner  to  re- 
turn to  dinner.  The  truth  was,  he  never  quittod 
home,  but  wandered  about  his  woods  to  oomposa 
and  strenijithen  his  mind.  This  self-examination 
was  the  first  he  had  practised ;  its  effects  were 
salutary. 

*  A  day  or  two  previous  to  this  they  had  dined 
at  our  house.  Ho  had  always  been  muoh  ad- 
dicted to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  ex- 
pressed high  approbation  of  a  particular  dish, 
and  mentioned  again  when  he  got  homo  how 
much  he  liked  it  The  next  morning  Mra. 
Carlton  wroto  to  Lucilla  to  beg  the  receipt  for 
making  this  ra^^out ;  and  this  day,  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  solitary  ramble  and  *oomponc. 
lious  visitings,*  the  favourite  dish,  most  exqui- 
sitoly  dressed  was  produced  at  his  dinner.  H<^ 
thanked  her  for  this  obliging  attention,  and  tum.> 
ing  to  the  butler,  directed  him  to  toll  the  cook 
that  no  dish  was  ever  so  well  dressed.  Mrsk 
Carlton  blushed  when  the  honest  butler  said, 
*  Sir,  it  was  my  mistress  dressed  it  with  her  own 
hands,  because  she  knew  your  honour  was  fond 
of  it.* 

*  Tears  of  gratitude  rushed  into  Carlton's  eyes, 
and  toars  of  joy  overflowed  thoee  of  the  old  do- 
mestic, when  his  mastor,  rising  from  the  table, 
tonderly  embraced  his  wife,  and  declared  he  was 
unworthy  of  such  a  treasure.  'I  have  been 
guilty  of'^a  public  wrong,  Johnson,*  said  he  to  his 
servant,  *  and  my  reparation  ahall  be  as  public. 
I  can  never  deserve  her,  but  my  life  shall  bo 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  do  so.* 

*  The  little  girl  was  brought  in,  and  her  pre- 
sence seemed  to  cement  this  new  formed  union. 
An  augmented  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Carlton  invited  an  increased  tonderneaa  on  that 
of  her  husband.  Ho  began  every  day  to  disco- 
ver new  excellences  in  his  wife,  which  he  readi- 
\y  acknowledged  to  herself,  and  to  the  world. 
The  convi(;;i()n  of  her  «vorth  had  gradually  been 
producing  esteem,  esteem  now  ripened  into  affec- 
tion, and  his  affection  for  his  wife  was  mingled 
with  a  blind  sort  of  admiration  of  that  piety 
which  had  produced  puch  offucts.  lie  now  be- 
gan tf)  think  home  the  plcaKant»:<t  place,  and  his 
wife  the  pleasantest  companion. 

*  A  gentle  censure  from  him  on  the  <*xcessiva 
irngalilj  of  her  dress,  mixed  with  admiration 
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y^the  poritj  of  its  motive,  wu  an  intimation  to 
'  her  to  be  more  elegfant  He  happened  to  ad- 
mire  a  gown  worn  bj  a  lady  whom  they  had  vi- 
sited.  She  not  only  sent  for  the  same  materials 
but  had  it  made  by  the  same  pattern.  A  little 
attention,  of  which  he  felt  the  delicacy. 

*  He  not  only  saw,  but  in  no  long  time  ac 
linowledffcd,  that  a  reli{fion  which  produced  such 
admirable  eflTccts,  could  not  be  so  mischievous  a 
principle  as  ho  had  supposed,  nor  could  it  be  an 
?nert  principle.  Her  prudence  has  accomplished 
what  her  piety  began.  She  always  watched  the 
turn  of  his  eye,  to  see  how  far  she  might  ven- 
ture, and  changed  the  discourse  when  the  look 
xvas  not  encoura^nniT'  She  never  tired  him  with 
lectures,  never  intruded  serious  discourse  un- 
aeasonably,  nor  prolonged  it  improperly.  His 
early  love  of  reading,  which  had  for  some  years 
l^iven  way  to  more  turbulent  pleasares,  he  has 
resumed  ;  and  frequently  insists,  that  the  books 
he  reads  to  her  shall  be  of  her  own  choosing.  In 
this  choice  she  exercises  the  nicest  discretion, 
selecting  such  as  may  gently  lead  his  mind  to 
higher  pursuits,  but  which  at  the  same  time  are 
so  elegantly  written,  as  not  to  disgust  his  taste. 
In  all  this  Mrs.  Stanley  is  her  friend  and  coun- 
sellor. 

*  While  Mrs.  Carlton  is  advancing  her  bus. 
lMnd*s  relish  for  books  of  piety,  ho  is  forming 
her*s  to  polite  literature.    She  herself  often  pro- 
poaes  an  amusing  book,  that  he  may  not  suspect 
her  of  a  wish  to  abridge  his  innocent  gratifica- 
tions ;  and  by  this  complaisance  she  gains  more 
than  she  loses,  for,  not  to  be  outdone  in  gene- 
rosity, he  often  proposes  some  pious  one  m  re- 
turn.   Thus  their  mutual  sacrifices  arc  mutual 
benefits.     She  has  found  out  that  he  has  a  highly 
cultivated  understanding,  and  he  has  discovered 
that  she  has  a  mind  remarkably  susceptible  of 
cultivation.     He  has  by  degrees  dropt  most  of 
his  furmor  associates,  and  has  entirely  renounced 
»he  diversions  into  which  they  led  him.     He  is 
become  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  here. 
His  conduct  is  uniformly  respectable,  and  I  look 
forward  with  hope  to  his  becoming  even  a  shining 
character.     There  is,  however,  a  pertinacity,  I 
may  say  a  sincerity,  in  his  temper,  which  some- 
what keeps  him  back.     Ho  will  never  adopt  any 
principle  without  tlie  most  complete  conviction 
of  his  own  mind ;  nor  profess  any  truth,  of 
"which  he  himself  does  not  actually  feel   the 
force.' 

Lady  Bclfield,  after  thanking  Mr.  Stanley  for 
iiis  interesting  little  narrative,  earnestly  request- 
cd  that  Sir  John  would  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Carlton,  that  she  herself  might  be  en- 
abled to  profit  by  such  an  affecting  example  of 
the  power  of  genuine  religion  as  his  wife  exhi- 
bited ;  confessing  that  one  such  living  instance 
would  weigh  more  with  her  than  a  hundred  ar- 
^fuments.  Mrs.  Stanley  obligingly  promised  to 
invite  them  to  dinner  the  first  leisure  day. 

Mr.  Stanley  now  informed  us  that  Sir  George 
A^ton  was  arrived  from  Cambridge  on  a  visit  to 
his  mother  and  sisters ;  that  he  was  a  youth  of 
great  promiso,  whom  he  begged  to  introduce  to 
ns  as  a  young  man  in  whusc  welfare  he  took  a 
jively  concern,  and  on  the  right  fbrmation  of 
whose  character  much  would  depend,  as  he  had 
a  large  etUte,  and  the  family  interest  in  the 


ooQQtry  woald  givi»  Mm  a  vtry  MfesilinMi  ii 
floenee ;  to  thia  infliiBnoe  H  was,  UMrdbn^df 
great  importance  to  giivc  a  riflil  dkeetioo.  1^ 
next  morning  took  a  rids  to  AMod  Hall,  sid  I 
commenced  an  aequaintanos  with  the  engigiii 
young  baronet,  which  1*  doubt  not,  finom  what  I 
■aw  and  beard,  will  hartaftar  ripea  into  firisii 
■hip. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


The  good  rector  joined  the  party  at  ditta. 
The  conversation  after  wards  happened  to  tanm 
tbe  value  of  human  opinion,  aud  Sir  Jobn  fid. 
field  made  the  hackneyed  obaerratioii,  tk^t>tl 
desire  of  obtaining  it  should  never  be  disceoiaf, 
it  being  highly  useful  ■■  a  motive  of  sctioa. 

'  Yes,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  it  certainly  has  ib 
usee  in  a  world,  the  affaire  of  which  most  k 
chiefly  carried  on  by  worldl j  men ;  a  verU 
which  is  itself  governed  by  low  motivei.    Bm 
human  applause  is  not  a  Cbhatian  prinei^  af 
action ;  nay,  it  is  so  adverse  to  Chriitianitj,  that 
our  Saviour  himself  aniigns  it  as  a 
eauae  of  men*s  not  believing,  or  at  least  nol 
fesring  him,  heeauie  they  loved  ike  prmMeefi 
The  eager  desire  of  fame  is  a  sort  of  npnatjea 
line  between  Paganism  and  Christianity.   Ibt 
ancient  philosophers  have  left  oa  many  dnaiaf 
examples  of  moderation  in  earthly  thiapa,  aal 
of  the  contempt  of  riches.    So  far  the  hgbt  d 
reason,  and  a  noble  self-denial  carried  tbaa; 
and  many  a  Christian  may  Mush  at  these  ii. 
stances  of  their  superiority ;  but  of  an  iodiilir. 
cnce  to  fame,  of  a  deadneas  to  human  applauM^ 
except  as  founded  on  a  loftiness  of  spirit,  disdain 
of  their  judges,  and  self-sufficient  pride,  I  do  not 
recollect  any  instance.* 

*  And  yet,*  said  Sir  John,  *  I  remember  Seseea 
says  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  no  man  expresm 
such  a  respect  and  devotion  to  virtue,  as  he  whs 
fbrfeits  the  repute  ot  being  a  good  man,  that  he 
may  not  forfeit  the  ctmeeience  of  being  such.* 

*They  might,*  replied   Mr.  StanMy,  'isei- 
dentally  express  some  such  sentiment,  in  a  waO 
turned  period,  to  give  antithesis  to  an  expressioa, 
or  weight  to  an  apothegm  ;  they  might  declaim 
against  it  in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  in  the  bent 
of  indignation  excited  bv  a  recent  loss  of  popo- 
larity  ;  but  I  question  if  thej  ever  onee  aeted 
upon  it.     I  question  if  Marina  himself)  sitting 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  actailly  Mi  it 
Seldom,  if  ever,  does  it  seem  to  hare  been  ineul- 
cated  as  a  principle,  or  enforced  as  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion :  nor  could  it.................it  was  *  against  the 

canon  law  of  their  foundation.* 

Sir  John,  *  Yet  a  good  man  struggling  with 
adversity  is,  I  think,  represented  by  onecJtlieir 
authors,  as  an  object  worth  j  of  the  attentioo  of 
the  gods.* 

Stanley,  '  Tes — bat  the  divine  approtwtios 
alone  was  never  proposed  as  the  standard  of 
right,  or  the  reward  of  actions,  except  by  dirios 
revelation.* 

'Nothing  seems  more  difficult,*  said  I,* to 
settle  than  the  standard  of  right  Every  man 
has  a  standard  of  his  own,  which  he  eonsiders 
o  of  uai venal  appliesUoa.    On  Aakea  hisoirs 
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and  ftppatitM,  his  rale  of  rif  M ; 
Che  ozaapleof  eertain  indivNliMlt,  taUi- 
Me  like  himnir;  a  third,  and  indeed  the  gene- 
nlitT*  the  mazima,  habiti,  and  maanen  of  the 
ikriiiQiiable  part  of  the  world.* 

Sir  Jala.  *  But  lince  it  ia  lo  difficult  to  dis. 
crini&ate  between  allowable  indulgence  and 
eriminal  conformity,  the  life  of  a  conacientioas 
man,  if  he  bo  not  constitutionally  temperate,  or 
bahitoally  firm,  mutt  be  poisoned  with  solicitode, 
md  perpetually  racked  with  the  fear  of  exceed- 
iof  bis  limits.* 

SiamUy,  *  My  dear  Belfield,  the  peace  and  se- 
cvritj  or  a  Christisn,  we  well  know,  are  not  left 
•o  depend  on  constitutional  temperance,  or  ha- 
bHaal  firmness.  These  are,  aa  the  young  Nn- 
ttidian  says, 

ftffftetioni  thsl  aro  pisosd  in  bonei  and  nerves. 

TiMia  ia  a  higher  and  surer  way  to  preveat  the 
aficitiide  which,  by  correcting  the  principle ; 
Id  gtii  the  heart  set  ripht ;  to  be  jealous  over 
Ml  nil  us ;  to  be  carefbl  never  to  ventore  to  the 
«df0  of  our  lawful  limita ;  in  short,  and  that  ia 
like  only  infkllible  standard,  to  live  in  the  eon. 
nitntious  practice  of  measuring  all  we  say,  and 
do^  and  think,  by  the  nnerring  rule  of  God*s 


Sr  Jtkw.  '  The  impossibility  of  reaching  the 
MMibetion  which  that  role  requires,  eometimes 
liMoiirafea  well  meaning  men,  aa  if  the  attempt 
Wo  hopeless* 

IV.  BmiwD,  *  That  is,  Sir,  beeaose  they  take 
op  with  a  kind  of  hearsay  Christianity.  Its  re- 
DDted  pains  and  penalties  drive  them  off  from 
mqairing  for  themselves.  They  rest  on  tlie 
mrftoe. — If  they  would  go  deeper  they  would 
ne  that  the  Spirit  which  dictated  the  Scripture 
li  a  S|nrit  of  power  as  well  as  a  Spirit  of  pro- 
■liae.  All  that  he  requires  us  to  do,  he  enables 
Oi  to  perform.  He  does  not  prescribe  *  rules* 
Without  furnishing  us  wKh  arms.* 

Ia  answer  to  some  further  remarks  of  Sir 
MiOt  who  apoke  with  due  abhorrence  of  any  in- 
Unwe  of  actual  vice,  but  who  seemed  to  have 
■o  just  idea  of  its  root  and  principle.  Dr.  Bar- 
low obeeutd :  *  While  every  one  agrees  in  re. 
pnbating  wicked  actions,  ffew,  comparatively, 
•M  aware  of  the  natural  and  habitual  evil  which 
larks  in  the  heart.  To  this  the  Bible  particu- 
hriy  directa  oar  attention.  In  describing  a  bad 
diaraeter,  it  does  not  say  that  his  aetioni  are 
Bagitious,  but  that  *God  ii  not  in  all  his 
ItsayJbff.^  This  is  the  description  of  a  tho- 
roo|[hly  worldly  man.  Those  who  are  given  up 
eompletely  to  the  world,  to  ita  maxims.  Its  prin- 
dpTra,  its  cares,  or  its  pleasures,  cannot  enter- 
tain thoaghta  of  God.  And  to  be  unmindful  of 
hia  providence,  to  be  regardless  of  his  presence, 
to  08  insensible  to  his  mercies,  roust  be  nearly 
aa  offbisive  to  Him  as  to  deny  his  existence. 
Bkoaaaaive  dissipation,  a  aopreme  love  of  mo 
iiey,er  an  entire  devotedneaa  to  ambition,  drinks 
vp  that  spirit,  swallowa  up  that  affection,  ex- 
haofita  that  vigour,  Htarvea  that  »al,  with  which 
a  Christian  should  devote  himself  to  serve  bis 
Maker. 

*  Pray  observe,*  eontinoed  Dr.  Barlow,  *  that 
I  am  not  speaking  of  avowed  profligates,  bat 
af  daoeat  eharaeters ;  men  wheii  while  ther  an 


pursuing,  with  keen  intenseneas,  the  great  ob- 
jects of  their  attachment,  do  not  deride  or  even 
totally  neglect  religious  observances  ;  yet  think 
they  do  much  and  well,  by  affording  some  old 
scraps  of  refuse  time  to  a  few  wary  prayers 
and  sleepy  thoughts,  from  a  mind  worn  down 
with  engagements  of  pleaaore,  or  projects  of  ac- 
cumulation, or  schemes  of  ambition.  In  all 
these  several  pursuits,  there  may  be  nothing 
which,  lo  the  groes  perceptions  of  the  world, 
woald  appear  to  be  moral  turpitude.  The  plea- 
sure may  not  be  profligacy,  the  wealth  so  che- 
rished Diaj  not  have  been  fraudulently  obtained, 
the  ambition,  in  human  estimation,  may  not  be 
dishonourable ;  but  an  alienation  from  God,  an 
indifierence  to  eternal  things,  a  apirit  incom. 
patible  with  the  spirit  of  the  goepel,  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  all  theoe  reaUees  pur- 
suits.' 

*  I  am  entirely  of  yoor  opinion.  Doctor,*  aaid 
Mr.  Sunley,'  •  it  is  Uking  up  with  something 
short  of  real  Christianity;  it  ia  an  apoataey 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible ,  it  ia  the  aob- 
stitution  of  a  spurious  and  popular  religion,  for 
that  which  was  revealed  from  heaven ;  it  ia  a 
departure  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  tiie 
sainta  that  has  so  fatally  sunk  our  morality,  and 
given  countenance  to  that  bw  atanchird  of  prae. 
tical  virtue  which  prevaila.  If  we  loWer  the 
principle,  if  we  obscure  the  light,  if  we  reject, 
the  influence,  if  we  anlly  the  parity,  if  mm 
abridge  the  strictness  of  the  divine  law,  there 
will  remain  no  ascending  power  in  the  soul,  no 
stirring  spirit,  no  quickening  aspiration  afUr 
perfection,  no  stretching  fbrward  after  that  ho. 
iineea  to  which  the  beatific  viskm  is  spacifteally 
promised.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  prac- 
tice will  rise  higher  than  the  principle  whidi 
inspires  it ;  that  tlie  habits  will  be  superior  Is 
the  motives  which  govern  them.* 

Dr.  Bmrlow,  *  Selfishness,  security,  and  aen 
suality  are  predicted  by  our  Saviour  aa  the  cba. 
racier  of  the  last  times.  In  alluding  to  the  ante. 
diluvian  world,  and  the  cause  of  its  destraction, 
eating,  drinking,  and  marrying,  could  net  be 
namml  in  the  Gospel  as  things  censurable  in 
themselves,  they  being  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  that  world,  which  the  abose  of  them 
was  tending  to  dentroy.  Our  Saviour  does  not 
describe  criminality  by  the  excess,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  the  act.  He  apeaka  of  eating,  no! 
gluttony ;  of  drinking,  not  intoxication ;  of  mar- 
riage, not  lioentiouB  intercourse.  This  seems 
a  plain  intimation,  that  carrying  on  the  trans, 
actions  of  the  world  in  the  apirit  of  the  world, 
and  that  habitual  dcadness  to  the  oonoerna  of 
eternity,  in  being  so  alive  lo  the  pleasures  or 
the  interests  of  the  present  moment,  do  not  indi- 
cate a  slate  of  safety,  even  where  gfoaa  acts  of 
vice  may  be  rare.* 

Sivnliy.  *  It  is  not  by  a  fbw,  m  even  many 
instances  of  excessive  wickednees  thst  the  mo- 
ral state  of  a  country  is  to  be  judged,  but  by  a 
general  aversencss  and  indifierence  to  rtol  reli- 
gion. A  lew  examples  of  glaring  impiety  may 
furnish  more  subject  for  declamation,  but  are 
not  near  so  deadly  a  symptom.  It  is  no  new  re- 
mark, tliat  more  men  are  andone  by  an  exooe. 
sive  indulgence  in  things  permitted,  than  by  tha 
liaaien  of  avowed  aina.* 
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Sir  John,  *  How  happy  are  thaw,  who,  by 
their  faith  and  piety  are  delivered  from  thoie 
difficaltics  !* 

Stanley.  *  My  dear  Bolfield  whore  are  those 
privilef^d  beings?  It  is  one  sad  proof  of  human 
infirmity,  thai  the  best  men  hare  contiunally 
these  thiiij(s  to  strug^gle  with.  What  makes  the 
diffbrcnco  is,  that  those  whom  we  call  good  men 
struggle  on  to  the  end,  while  the  others,  not  see- 
ing the  danger  do  not  struggle  at  all.* 

*  Christians,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  who  would 
strictly  keep  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
their  religion,  should  imitate  the  ancient  Ro* 
mans,  who  carefully  watched  that  their  god 
Terminus,  who  defined  their  limits,  should  ne- 
▼er  recede ;  the  first  step  of  his  retreat,  tliey 
said,  would  be  the  destruction  of  their  security.* 

Sir  John.  'But,  Doctor,  pray  what  remedy 
do  you  recommend  against  this  natural,  1  had 
almost  said  this  invincible  propensity  to  ovor< 
▼alue  the  world  7  I  do  not  mean  a  propensity 
merely  to  overrate  its  pleasures  and  its  honours, 
but  a  disposition  to  yield  to  its  domination  over 
the  mind,  to  indulge  a  too  earnest  desire  of 
standing  well  with  it,  to  cherish  a  too  anxious 
regard  for  ita  good  opinion  !* 

I>r.  Barlow.  *  The  knowledge  of  the  disease 
should  precede  the  application  of  the  remedy. — 
Human  applause  is  by  a  worldly  man  reckoned 
not  only  among  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  among 
Articles  of  the  first  necessity.  An  undue  desire 
to  obtain  it,  has  certainly  its  foundation  in  vani- 
ty ;  and  it  is  one  of  our  grand  errors  to  reckon 
▼anity  a  trivial  fault.  And  over  estimation  of 
character,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  conciliate  all 
rafirages,  is  an  infirmity  from  which  even 
worthy  men  are  not  exempt ;  nay,  it  is  a  weak- 
■ess  from  which,  if  they  are  not  governed  by  a 
strict  religious  principle,  wcirtliy  men  are  in 
most  danger.  Reputation  being  in  itself  so  very 
desirable  a  good,  those  who  actually  possora  it, 
and  in  some  sense  deserve  to  possess  it,  are  apt 
to  make  it  their  standard,  and  to  rest  in  it  as 
their  supreme  aim  and  end.* 

Sir  John.  *  You  have  exposed  the  latent  prin- 
ciple, it  remains  that  you  suggest  its  cure.* 

Dr,  Barlow.  *  I  believe  tlie  most  effectual  re- 
medy would  be,  to  excite  in  the  mind  frequent 
thoughts  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  and  ofhia  es- 
timate  of  that  world  on  which  wc  so  fondly  set 
our  afTections,  and  whose  approbation  wc  are  too 
apt  to  make  the  chief  object  of  our  ambition.* 

Sir  John.  *  I  allow  it  to  have  been  necessary, 
that  Christ  in  the  great  end  which  he  had  to  ac- 
complidh,  should  have  been  poor,  and  neglected 
and  contemned,  and  that  be  should  have  tiam- 
pled  on  the  great  things  of  tliis  world,  human 
applause  among  the  rest ;  but  I  do  not  conceive 
that  this  obligation  extends  to  his  followers,  nor 
that  wo  are  called  upon  to  partake  the  poverty 
which  he  preferred,  or  to  renounce  the  wealth 
and  srandeur  which  ho  set  at  nought,  or  to  imi- 
tate him  in  makinir  hims<;If  ofno  rrputation.* 

Dr.  Harlow.  *  We  nro  not  indeed  culled  to  re- 
semble him  in  hiscxtcrn.il  circumstances.  It  U 
not  our  hounden  duty  to  bo  nccchsitrily  exposed 
to  the  Rime  contempt;  nor  am  we  ol)Ii];o(l  to 
embrace  the  some  ignominy.  Yet  it  spcms  a 
natural  oon^uenceof  our  Christian  profession, 
that  the  things  which  he  despised,  we  should 


not  yenerate ;  ths  vanities  he  trampkd  od,  ws 
should  not  sdmire ;  the  world  which  he  ess. 
sured,  we  ought  not  to  idolise;  the  esse  which 
he  renounced,  we  should  not  nUe  too  highly; 
the  fame  which  he  set  at  nought,  wc  ought  not 
anxiously  to  covet—— Surely  the  folluwersof  him 
who  was  *  despised  and  rejected  of  men,*  sbooU 
not  seek  tlieir  highest  gratification  from  the  flit- 
tery  and  applause  of  men.  Tiic  truth  is,  in  ill 
discourses  on  tliis  subject,  we  are  compelM 
continually  to  revert  to  the  observation  tbtt 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  the  heart.  And 
though  we  are  not  called  upon  to  partake  tin 
poverty  and  meanness  of  his  situation,  vet  Ik 
precept  is  clear  and  direct,  respecting  the  tsn. 
per  by  which  wo  should  be  governed. 

*■  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  ths 
in  Christ  Jesus.*  If,  therefore,  we  happan  to 
possess  that  wealth  and  grandeur  which  be  dii> 
dain^,  we  should  p09§e§§  them  ag  thoHfh  m 
poionMed  them  not.  We  have  a  fair  and  libenl 
permission  to  use  them  as  his  giA,  and  to  hii 
glory,  but  not  to  erect  them  into  the  sopraow 
objects  of  our  attachment  In  tlie  same  mansR 
in  every  other  point,  it  is  still  the  spirit  of  tbe 
act,  the  temper  of  the  mind  to  which  we  are  to 
look.  For  instance,  1  do  not  tliink  that  I  am 
obliged  to  show  my  faith  by  sacrificing  my  aoi^ 
nor  my  obedience,  by  selling  all  that  I  have  to 
give  to  the  poor ;  but  I  thmk  I  am  boaod  by 
the  spirit  of  these  two  powerful  commands,  to 
practice  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  whole 
will  of  God,  in  sufierinsr  and  renouncing,  tt 
well  as  in  doing,  when  I  know  what  is  really 
his  will.* 


CHAP.  XX. 

Thk  picasont  reflections  excited  by  the  in. 
teresting  conversation  of  the  evening  were  crur 
elly  interrupted  by  my  faithful  Edwards.  'Sir, 
said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  me,  *■  do  yoi- 
know  that  all  the  Ulk  of  the  Hall  to  night  at 
supper  was,  that  3f  iss  Stanley  is  going  to  be 
married  to  young  Lord  Staunton  ?  Ho  is  a  cou- 
sin of  Mrs.  CarIton*s,  and  Mrs.  Stanley's  coach 
man  brought  home  the  news  from  thence  yes- 
terday. I  could  not  get  at  the  very  truth,  be- 
cause  Mrs.  Comfit  was  out  of  the  way ;  but  all 
the  servants  agree,  that  though  he  is  a  lord, and 
rich,  and  handsome,  he  is  nut  half  good  enough 
Cor  her.  Indeed,  Sir,  tliey  say  he  is  no  better 
than  he  should  be.* 

I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  intelligence.  It 
was  a  trial  I  had  not  suspected.  *  Does  he  visit 
here  tlien,  Edwards,'  said  I,  *  fiv  I  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  him.* — *  No  Sir,*  said  he,  *bnt 
Miss  meets  him  at  Mr.  Carlton*s.*  This  shock- 
ed me  beyond  expression.  Lucille  meet  a  man 
at  another  house  !  Lucilla  carry  on  a  clandes- 
tine engatrement !  Can  Mrs.  Carlton  be  capable 
of  conniving  at  it !  Yet  if  it  were  not  clandes- 
tine,  why  should  he  not  visit  the  Grove  7* 

These  tormenting  reflections  kept  me  awake 
the  whole  nicht  To  acquit  Lucilla,  Edward's 
story  made  Hitlioult ;  to  condemn  her,  my  heart 
found  imposiiiMc.  One  moment  I  blamed  my 
own  foolish  timidity,  which  had  kept  me  back 
from  making  any  proposal,  and  the  next,  1  wae 
glad  that  the  delay  would  enable  mo  to  sifl  the 
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til,  and  to  probe  her  character.  'Ifldonot 
d  coaaialenc^  here,*  said  I,  *  I  shall  renounce 
eonfidenre  in  human  virtue.* 
I  arose  early  and  went  lo  indul)|fe  my  medita- 
na  in  the  garden.  I  saw  Mr.  Sunley  sitting 
der  the  favourite  oak.  I  was  instantly  tempt- 
to  go  and  open  my  heart  (o  him,  but  seeing 
ook  in  his  hand,  I  feared  to  interrupt  him ; 
1   was  turning  into  another  walk,  till  I  had 

Suired  more  composure — He  called  af\or  me, 
1  invited  me  to  sit  down. 
Eiow  violent  were  my  flucluationA !  ITow  in. 
laialent  wore  my  feelings!  How  much  at 
'iance  was  my  reason  with  my  heart!  The 
n  on  earth  with  whom  I  winhcd  toconfi:r  in- 
ed  me  to  a  conTeronce.'  With  a  mind  under 
(dominion  of  a  {Kifsion  which  I  was  eager  to 
dare,  yet  agitated  with  an  uncertainty  which 
lad  as  much  reason  to  fear  mi(;ht  be  painfully 
l^asantly  removed  ;  I  stood  doubtful  whether 
saiae  or  to  decline  the  occasion  which  thus 
iaentod  itself  t^  me.  A  moment*s  reflection, 
vever  convinced  me  Chat  the  opportunity  was 

inviting  to  be  neglected.     My   impatience 

an  eclaircisticment  on  Lord  Staunton^s  sub. 
t  was  too  powerful  to  be  any  longer  resisted. 
ki  length  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffidence, 
i  a  hoflitation  which  I  feared  would  render 
'  words  unintelligible,  I  ventured  to  express 

tender  sdmiration  of  Miss  Stanley,  and  im* 
red  permission  to  address  her. 
My  application  did  not  seem  to  surprise  him. 

only  gravely  said,  *  Wc  will  talk  of  this  some 
are  day.*  This  cold  and  laconic  reply  in. 
ntly  sunk  my  spirits,  f  was  shocked  and 
ibiy  confused.  *  It  is  too  late,*  said  I  to  my- 
r.  *  Happy  Lord  Staunton  !*  He  saw  my 
trees,  and  taking  my  hand  with  the  utmost 
idness  of  voice  and  manner,  said,  My  dear 
ing  friend,  content  yourself  for  the  present 
h  the  asfi'iraiicc  of  my  entire  esteem  and 
iction.  This  is  a  very  early  declaration. 
u  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  Lucilla ;  you 
not  yet  know,*  added  he,  smiling,  *  half  her 
Its.* 

Only  lell  me.  My  dear  Sir,*  said  I,  a  little 
usured,  and  grasping  his  hand,  *that  when 
1  know  all  mine,  you  will  not  reject  me. 
Ij  tell  mo,  that  you  feel  no  rcpugnaiico^that 
I  have  no  other  views — that  Miss  Stanley  has 

other '  here  I  stopt,  my  voice  failed — the 

reva  of  my  emotion  prevented  me  from  finish. 
;  my  sentcnce.-r-He  encouragingly  said,  *  I 
)W  not  that  Lucilla  has  any  attachment.  For 
self,  I  have  no  views  hostile  to  your  wishes. 
u  have  a  double  interest  in  my  heart  You 
I  endeared  to  me  by  your  personal  merit, 
1  by  my  tender  friendship  for  your  beloved 
tier.  But  ho  not  impetuous.  Form  no  sud- 
1  resolution.  Try  to  assure  yourself  of.  my 
ighter*8  aflection,  before  vnu  ask  it  of  her. 
main  here  another  month  as  my  welcome 
pst,  as  the  son  of  my  friend.  Take  that 
nth  to  examine  your  own  heart,  and  to  en* 
ivDur  to  obtain  an  interest  in  her*s;  we  will 
in  resume  the  subject.* 
'  But,  my  dear  Sir,*  said  I,  ^  ia  not  Lord  Staun. 
I — *  *  Set  your  heart  at  rest,*  asid  he. '  Tliough 
I  are  both  a  little  ariatocratio  in  oar  political 
inciplea,  yet  when  the  competition  is  lor  the 


happiness  of  life,  and  the  interesta  of  virtiw, 
both  Lucilla  and  her  father  think  with  Damont 
that 

*A  lord 
*  OppoKd  against  a  man,  is  but  a  maa. 

So  saying,  he  quitted  mo;  but  with  a  benignity 
in  his  countenance  and  manner  that  infused  not 
only  consolation,  but  joy  into  my  heart  My 
spirits  were  at  once  elated.  To  be  allowed  to 
think  of  Lucilla  !  To  bo  permitted  to  attach  mj 
self  to  her !  To  bo  sure  her  heart  was  not  en- 
gaged !  To  bo  mvited  to  remain  a  month  longer 
under  the  same  roof  with  her — to  see  her — to 
hear  her — to  talk  to  her — all  this  was  a  happi- 
ness  so  great  that  I  did  not  albw  myself  lo  re- 
pine, because  it  was  not  all  I  had  wished  to  ob- 
tain. 

I  met  Mrs.  Stanley  soon  after.  I  perceived 
by  her  illuminated  countenance,  that  my  propo- 
sal had  been  already  communicated  to  her.  I 
ventured  to  take  her  hand,  and  with  the  meet 
respectful  earnestness  entreated  her  friendship 
—her  good  offices.  » I  dare  not  trust  myself 
with  you  just  now,*  said  she,  with  an  affection- 
ate smile ;  *  Mr.  Stanley  will  think  I  abet  re- 
bellion, if  through  my  encouragement  yon 
should  violate  your  engagemcnte  with  him. 
*  But,*  added  she,  kindly  pressing  my  hand, 
*you  need  not  be  much  afraid  of  me.  Mr 
Stanley's  sentiments  on  this  point,  aa  on  all 
others,  arc  exactly  my  own.  We  have  but  one 
heart  and  mind,  and  that  heart  and  mind  are  not 
unfavourable  to  your  wishes.*  With  a  tear  in 
her  eyes,  and  affection  in  her  looks,  she  tore 
herself  away,  evidently  afraid  of  giving  way  to 
her  feelings. 

I  did  not  think  myself  bound  by  any  point  ot 
honour  to  conceal  the  state  of  my  heart  from 
Sir  John  lk>lfield,  who  with  his  lady  joined  me 
soon  afler  in  the  garden.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  my  passion  for  Miss  Stanley  was  no  secret 
to  either  of  them. — Their  penetration  had  left 
me  nothing  to  disclose.  Sir  John  however  look- 
ed  serious,  and  affected  an  air  of  mystery  which 
a  little  alarmed  me.  *  I  own,*  said  he,  *  there  ia 
some  danger  of  your  success.*  I  eagerly  en 
quired  what  he  thought  I  had  to  fear  7 — *  Tou 
have  every  thing  to  fear,*  replied  he  in  a  tone 
of  grave  irony,  *  which  a  man  not  four  and 
twenty,  of  an  honourable  family,  with  a  clear 
estete  of  four  thousand  a  year,  a  person  that  all 
the  ladies  admire,  a  mind  which  all  the  men 
esteem,  and  a  temper  which  endears  you  to 
men,  women,  and  children,  am  fear  from  a 
little  country  girl,  whoso'  heart  is  as  free  aa 
a  bird,  and  who,  if  I  may  judge  by  her  smilea 
and  blushes  whenever  yna  are  talking  to  her, 
would  have  no  mortal  objection  to  sing  in  the 
same  caee  with  you.* 

*  It  will  he  a  sad  dull  novel  however,*  said 
l^ady  BvlfiRlH — *  all  is  likely  to  goon  so  smoothly 
that  we  shall  flag  for  want  of  incident  No  difn- 
cultieR,  nor  adventures  to  heighten  the  interest 
No  cruel  step-danip,  no  tyrant  father,  no  capri- 
cious mistress,  no'mi>at«>d  castle,  no  intriguing 
confidante,  no  treachorouH  spy,  no  fiiriiiidablo 
rival,  not  so  much  as  s  duel  or  even  a  challenge, 
I  fear,  to  give  variety  lo  Iho  moniilonous  scene.* 

I  mantioaad  Edward*B  report  respecting  Loid 
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SUnnUm,  and  owned  how  much  it  had  distarbed 
*That  ho  admirei  her,'  said  Lady  Bel- 


me 


field,  ^ia  notorious.  That  his  addresses  have 
not  been  encouraged,  I  have  also  heard,  but  not 
fVom  the  family.  As  to  Lacilla,  she  is  Ihe  last 
girl  that  would  over  insinuate  even  to  me,  to 


9 —  -  — -       - — --_      — —     ,    — 

whom  she  is  so  unreserved,  that  she  had  reject- 
ed so  ffreat  an  offer.     I  have  heard  her  express 
herself  with  an  indignation,  foreign  to  her  gene- 
ral mildness,  against  women  who  are  guilty  of 
this  fashionsihle,  this  dishonourable  indelicacy.* 
'  VVell,  but  Charles,*  said  Sir  John,  *  yon  mast 
poaitively  aaaume  a  little  dejectibn,  to  diversify 
the  business.     It  will  give  interest  to  your  coim- 
tenance,  and  patiioe  to  your  manner,  and  ten. 
derness  to  your  accent. — And  you  must  forget 
all  attentions,  and  neglect  all  civilities.    And 
you  must  appear  absent,  and  distrait  and  revtur; 
especially  while  your  fate  hangs  in  some  sns. 
pensc — And  you  must  read  Petrarch,  and  re- 
peat TibulluB,  and  write  sonnets.    And  when 
you  are  spoken  to,  you  must  not  listen.     And 
yoa  must  wander  in  the  grove  by  moon-shine, 
and  talk  to  the  Oreads,  and  the  Dryads,  and  tiie 
Naitds — Oh  I   no,  onAirtunately,  I   am   afraid 
there  are  no  Naiads  within  hearing. — You  must 
make  the  woodd  vocal  with  the  name  of  Lucilla ; 
luckily  'tis  such  a  poetical  name  that  echo  won't 
be  ashamed  to  repeat  it.     I  have  gone  through 
it  all,  Charles,  and  know  every  hi^h  way  and 
bye  way  in  the  map  of  love.     I  will,  however, 
be  serious  for  one  moment,  and  tell  you  for  your 
comfort,  that  though  at  your  age  I  was  full  as 
much  in  for  it  as  you   are  now,  yet  af\er  ten 
years  union.  Lady  Belfiold  has  enabled  me  to 
declare 


school  or  ooll^gv,  when  tbev  ]«ppt&  to  mH 
afUrwards,  m  eomeioiilj  vnatiiwtuif ,  net  to 
say  tiresome,  to  a  third  penon,  aa  imoltM 
local  circumituices  id  which  he  hw  no  nmvmM 
Bat  this  was  not  always  the  caae  liaaethe  m«. 
iog  of  mj  two  fVieniia.  Something  was  g^ 
rally  to  be  gained  by  their  commanieatioos  eia 


How  much  tbe  wife  it  dearer  than  tbe  bride.* 

A  tear  glistened  in  her  sofl  eyes  at  this  tender 
compliment. 

Just  at  that  moment  Lucilla  happened  to  croos 
the  lawn  at  a  distance.  At  sijjht  of  her,  I  conid 
not,  as  I  pointed  to  her,  forl>ear  exclaiming,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  John's  favourite  poet, 

Tiioro  (loth  bonuty  dwi-ll. 
There  uum^i  cunspiciioiisi,  fvi'ii  in  outward  shapL', 
Wlwro  daivus  the  high  oxprt-sHiun  i»f  a  mtnd. 

*  This  is  wry  fine,' said  Sir  John,  sarcasti- 
cally ;   *  I  admire  all  you   young   enthusiastic 
philoHopiiern,  willi  your  intellectual  rcfinenionr 
You  protend  to  bo  captivated  only  with  mimt, 
I  observe,  however,  that  previous  to  your  rap. 
tures,  you  always  tako  care  to  get  this  mind 
todged  in  a  fair  and  youthful  form.     This  men- 
tal beauty  is  always  prudently  enfthrined  in  some 
elegant  corporeal  frartje  before  it  is  worshipped. 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  of  these  intellec- 
tual  adorers  in  love  with  the  mind  of  an  old  or 
ugly  woman.     I  never  heard  any  of  you  fall 
mto  ecstacics  in  descanting  on  the  mind  of  your 
grand-mothcr.'     After  some  further  irony,  they 
left  mo  to  indulge  my  mediUtions,  in  the  na 
iure  of  which  a  single  hour  had  made  so  plea 
«ant  a  revolution. 


CHAP.  XXI. 
Tm  oonterMtion  of  two  men  bred  at  the  same 


on  tbeae  nnpromisior  topi 

At  breakiaat,  Mr.  Stantoy  said,  •  Sir  John,  jn 
will  see  here  at  dinner  to  morrow  our  old  eolM 
acqaintanoe,  Ned  Tyrrel.  Though  he  does  Ht 
commonly  live  at  the  family  house  in  Ob 
neighbourhood,  but  at  a  little  place  he  has  h 
Buckinghamshire,  be  comes  among  an  perisC 
cally  to  receive  his  rents.  He  always  invite 
himself,  for  his  society  is  not  the  mostengagiw.* 
'  I  heard,'  replied  Sir  John,  '  that  he  becaoi 
a  notorious  profligate  afUr  be  left  Camhri^f^ 
though  I  have  lost  sight  of  him  ever  sines  ws 
parted  there.  But  I  was  glad  to  learn  httif 
that  he  has  become  quite  a  reformed  man.* 

•He  is  so  far  reformed,'  replied  Mr.  Staoln, 
*  that  he  is  no  longer  grossly  liccnlioaB.    Bota 
laying  down  the  vices  of  youth,  he  has  Ukes  m 
successively   those    which   ho  thought  betiv 
suited  to  the  successive  stsges  of  his  pRwiwa 
As  he  withdrew  himself  from  his  loose  habiUal 
connections,  ambition  became  his  governing  m. 
sion  ;  he  courted  public  favour,  thirsted  for  pCei 
and  distinction,  and  laboured  by  certain  obU. 
tics  and  some  little  sacriSces  of  principle  loab. 
tain  promotion.     Finding  it  did  not  answer,  ui 
all  his  hopes  failing,  he  now  rails  at  anbiliM^ 
wonders  men  will  wound  their  consciences  ui 
renounce   their  peace   for   vain    applanse  9U 
•the  bubble  reputation.— His  sole  delight  atpra. 
sent,  I  hear,  is  in  amassing  money  and  resdiv 
controversial  divinity.     Avarice  has  supplutod 
ambition,  just  as  ambition  expelled  profligacy. 
*  In  the  interval  in  which  he  was  psssiog  rmm 
one  of  these  stages  to  the  other,  in  a  very  aaeiiy 
state  of  mind,  ho  dropped  in  by  accident  when 
a  famous  irreguUir  preacher  was  disseminalmg 
his  Antinomiaii  doctrines.     C-aught  by  hii  vs. 
hemcnt  but  coarse  eloquence,  and  captivated  by 
I  an   alluring  doctrine,    which    promised   mo^ 
while  it  required  little,  he  adopted  the  soothing 
but  fallacious  tenet.     It  is  trne,  I  hear  he  is  te- 
conio  a  more  respectable  man  in  his  oondact, 
but  I  doubt,  though  I  have  not  latelv  seen  him. 
if  his  present  state  may  not  be  rather  vwse 
than  his  former  ones. 

•  In  the  two  previous  stages,  he  was  distarb. 
ed  and  dissatisfied.     Here  he  has  taken  op  his 
rest.    Out  of  this  strong  hold  it  is  not  prohsbls 
that  any  subsequent  vice  will  ever  drive  h'm,ar 
true  religion  draw  him.     He  sometimes  attends 
public  worship,  but  as  he  thinks  no  part  of  it 
but  the  sermon  of  much  value,  it  is  only  when 
he  likes  the  preacher.     He  has  little  notkm  of 
the  respect  due  to  esUblished  inslitotiont,  ind 
rioes  not  heartily  like  any  precompoeed  forms 0'' 
prayer,  not  even  our  incomparable  Liturgy.    He 
reads  such  religious  books  only  as  tend  to  es- 
tablish his  own  opinions,  and  talks  and  dispoKs 
loudly  on  cerUin  doctrinal  points.     Bat  an  ac 
cumulating  Christian,  and  a  CfarisU'an  whs,  for 
the  purpose  of  accumulation,  js  said  to  be  on. 
chariuble,  and  even  somewhat  oppressivs,  ii 
paradox  which  I  cannot  solvo,  and  an  amaiih 
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iDot  Mmprefatnd.  CofetooMicM  b, 
nore  eNdUsUo  t iee  than  Ned's  for- 
gt«  for  that  tcry  reaaoa  moia  danger- 

iH  fober  fioa,*  aaid  I, '  proceeded  the 
me  ever  perpetratad  by  haman  wiek- 
it  doea  not  appear  that  Judaa,  in  his 
ion,  was  inatigated  by  nulioe.  It  ia 
that  when  our  Saviour  names  tbia 
th  an  einpbalical  warning,  a|  know- 
^ief  to  be  greater  booaoae  its  acan- 
Not  ooDtent  with  a  single  caution, 
his  exhortation,  *  Take  heed  and  be- 
;touaness.* 

ne  remarks  of  Sir  John  which  I  do 
t,  Mr.  Stanlf"^  said,  *  I  did  not  intend 
hilippic  against  covetousnesa,  a  sin 
!)elieve  no  one  here  ia  addicted.  Jjet 
ever,  plume  ourselves  in  not  being 
ice,  to  whioh,  as  wc  have  no  natural 
)t  committing  it,  wo  reaiat  no  tompta- 
1 1  meant  to  insist  on  was,  that  ex- 
turbulent  for  a  quiet  ain,  or  a  acan- 
m  orderly  one,  ia  not  reformation ; 
ill  allow  nic  the  strong  word,  ia  not 

rel,  according  to  his  appointment, 
mer,  and  brought  with  him  hia  ne. 
Ekiward  Tyrrcl,  whom  he  had  lately 
the  univcraity,  with  a  design  to  pre- 
r  holy  ordera.  He  waa  a  well-dia- 
g  man,  but  his  previous  education 
have  been  very  much  neglected,  and 
icr  deficient  in  the  necessary  Icarn- 
Stanlcy  bad  beard  that  Tyrrel  had 

fur  breeding  him  to  the  church.  In 
ice,  he  fancied  it  waa  the  cheapeat 
tnd  in  the  next,  he  had  laboured  to 
him  some  particular  opinions  of  his 

he  wished  to  disseminate  through 
.  Sir  George  Aston  having  accident- 
ho  was  prevailed  on  to  stay,  and  Dr. 
I  of  the  party. 

'el,  by  his  observations,  soon  enabled 
vcr  that  his  religion  had  altered  no. 
is  language.  He  seemed  evidently 
)f  controversy  than  of  truth,  and  the 
of  his  conversation  indicated  that  he 

religious  security  rather  from  the 

a  party  than  from  the  implantation 
rinciple.  *  His  discourse  is  altered,* 
anley  to  me  afterwards,  *  but  I  great- 
I  heart  and  affections  remain  un- 

ley  contrived,  for  the  sake  of  his  two 
guests,  particularly  young  Tyrrel, 
e  conversation  to  Uie  subject  of  learn 
ispecially  clerical  learning, 
sr  to  a  remark  of  mine  on  the  satis- 
id  felt  in  seeing  such  a  happy  anion 
and  piety  in  two  clergymen  who  had 
i  at  the  Grove,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  *■  Li- 
an  excellent  thing,  when  it  is  not  the 
a  man  has.  It  cannot  surely  be  an 
our  Maker  to  cultivate  carefully  his 
Lural  gif^  our  reason.  In  pious  men 
arly  important,  as  the  neglect  of  such 
,  in  ccruin  individuals,  has  led  to 
T  in  religion,  and  given  much  just 
the  irjeRgiouai  who  are  Tery  sharp- 


sighted  to  the  faulta  of  pious  oharacters.  1, 
therefore  truly  rejoice  to  see  a  higher  tono  of 
literature  now  prevailing,  especially  in  so  many 
of  our  pious  young  divines ;  the  deficiency  of 
learning  in  some  of  their  well-meaning  prede- 
cessors having  served  to  bring  not  only  them- 
selves, but  religion  also  into  contempt,  especially 
with  men  who  have  only  learning. 

7)frrel.  *  1  say  nothing  against  the  necessity 
of  learning  in  a  lawyer,  because  it  may  help 
him  to  lead  a  judge,  and  to  mislead  a  jury ;  nor 
in  a  physician,  because  it  may  advance  his  cre- 
dit by  enabling  him  to  conceal  the  deficiencies 
of  his  art ;  nor  in  a  private  gentleman,  because 
it  may  keep  him  out  of  worse  mischief  But  I 
see  no  use  of  learning  in  the  clergy.  There  ia 
my  friend  Dr.  Barlow.  I  would  willingly  give 
up  all  his  learning,  if  he  would  go  a  little  deeper 
into  the  doctrines  he  professes  to  preach.* 

Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  should  indeed  think  Dr.  Bar- 
low*8  various  knowledge  of  little  value,  did  he 
exhibit  tho  amallest  deficiency  in  the  great 
points  to  which  you  allude.  But  when  I  am  per- 
suaded that  his  learnin{|r  is  so  far  from  detract- 
ing from  his  piety,  that  it  enables  him  to  render 
it  more  extensively  useful,  I  cannot  wish  him 
dispossessed  of  that  knowledge  which  adorns  hie 
religion  without  diminishing  its  good  effects.' 

7*^rre/.  *  You  will  allow  that  those  first  great 
publishers  of  Christianity,  the  Apoatkis,  had 
none  of  t***B  vain  learning.* 

Stanley.  *  It  is  frequently  pleaded  by  the  de- 
spisers  of  learning,  that  the  Apoetles  were  illite- 
rate. The  fact  is  too  notorious,  and  the  answer 
too  obvious  to  require  to  bo  dwelt  upon.  But  it 
is  unfortunately  adduced  to  illustrate  a  position 
to  which  it  can  never  apply,  the  vindication  of 
an  unlettered  clergy.  It  is  a  hacknied  remark, 
but  not  the  less  true  for  being  old,  that  the  wis- 
dom of  God  chose  to  accomplish  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel  by  illiterate  men,  to 
prove  that  the  work  was  his  own,  and  that  the 
success  depended  not  on  the  instruments  em- 
ployed, but  on  the  divinity  of  the  truth  itselt. 
But  if  the  Almighty  chose  to  establish  his  reli- 
gion by  miracles,  he  chooses  to  carry  it  on  by 
other  means.  And  he  no  more  sends  an  ignorant 
peasont  or  fisherman  to  instruct  men  in  Chris- 
tianity now,  than  he  appointed  a  Socrates  or  a 
Plato  to  be  its  publishers  at  first.  As,  however, 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  situations,  sr» 
there  may  be  a  proportionable  difference  allow- 
ed in  the  attainments  of  the  clergy.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  necessary  for  every  village  curate  to  be 
a  profound  scholar ;  but  as  he  may  not  alwavs 
remain  in  obscurity,  there  is  no  necessity  K>r 
his  being  a  contemptible  one.* 

Sir  jihn.  *  What  has  been  said  of  those  who 
affect  to  despise  birth  has  been  applied  also  to 
thoee  who  decry  learning ;  neither  is  ever  nn- 
dervalued  except  by  men  who  are  destitute  of 
them  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  as 
literature  and  religion  both  sunk  together  in  the 
dark  ages,  ao  both  emerged  at  the  same  auspi- 
cious sra* 

Mr.  Stanley,  finding  that  Dr.  Barlow  was  not 
forward  to  embark  in  a  subject  which  he  con- 
sidered as  rather  personal,  said,  *  Is  it  presump- 
tuous to  observe,  that  though  the  Apostles  were 
unlettered  men,  yet  tboae  iastmmentf  who  were 
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40  be  employed  in  Mrfioot  tinffularly  difficult, 
the  AImi|(hty  condescended  partly  to  fit  for 
their  peculiar  wurk  by  great  human  attain- 
ments? The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
brought  up  at  tho  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  and  Moses, 
f^ho  was  destined  to  the  high  office  of  a  great 
legislator,  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  mont  learned  nation  then  existing.  The 
Jewish  law-giver,  though  under  tho  guidance  of 
inspiration  itself,  did  not  fill  his  station  the 
worse  for  this  preparatory  instruction.  To  how 
important  a  use  the  Apostle  converted  hii  erudi- 
tion, wo  may  infer  from  his  conduct  in  the  most 
learned  and  polished  assembly  in  the  world.  He 
did  not  unnecessarily  exasperate  the  polite  Athe- 
nians by  coarse  upbraiding,  or  illiterate  clamour, 
but  he  attacked  them  on  their  own  ground.  With 
what  discriminating  wisdom,  with  what  power- 
ful reasoning  did  he  unfold  to  them  that  God 
whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped  !  With  what 
temper,  with  what  elegance  did  he  expose  their 
shallow  theology !  Hid  he  been  as  unacquainted 
with  Mrtr  religion,  as  they  were  with  Ais,  he 
had  wanted  the  appropriate  ground  on  which 
to  build  his  instruction.  He  seized  on  the  in- 
scription of  their  own  pagan  altar,  as  a  text 
from  which  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. From  his  knowledge  of  their  errors, 
lie  was  enabled  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth. 
He  made  their  poetry,  which  he  quoted,  and 
their  mythology  which  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  explode  if  he  had  not  understood  it,  a 
thesis  from  which  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection :  thus  softening  their  prejudices 
and  letting  them  see  the  infinite  sui>oriority  of 
that  Christianity  which  he  enforced,  to  the  mere 
learning  and  mental  cultivation  on  which  they 
HO  highly  valued  themselvee.  By  the  same  so- 
Dcr  discretion,  accurate  reasoning,  and  graceful 
elegance,  he  aHorwards  obtained  a  patient  hear- 
ing, and  a  favourable  judgment  from  king 
Agrippn.' 

Dn  llarlow.    ^  It  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
that  a  strong  reason  why  tiio  younger  part  of  a 
clergy nian*8  life  should  be  in  a  good  measure 
devotc.l  to  learning  is,  that  he  may  afterwards 
discover  its  com|>arativc  vanity.     It  would  have 
been  a  less  diflicult  sacrifice  for  SL  Paul  to  pro- 
fess that  he  renounced  all  things  for  religion,  if 
he  had  had  nothing  to  renounce ;  and  to  count 
all  thinnrs  as  dross  in  tho  comparison,  if  he  had 
had  no  gold  to  put  in  tho  empty  scale.  Gregory 
Naziaiizen,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mas- 
tors  of  Greek  literature,  declared  that  the  chief 
value  which  he  set  upon  it  was,  that  in  possess- 
ing it  he  had  something  of  worth  in  itself  to 
esteem  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  Christian 
truth.     And  it  is  delightful  to  hear  Selden  and 
Grotius,  and   Pascal  and  Salmasius,   whom   I 
may  bo  allowed  to  quote,  without  being  suspcct- 
od  of  professional   prejndicp,  as  none  of  thorn 
were  clergymen,    while    they  wartiily    rccom- 
mend'^r!  to  others,  that  learninfr,  of  which  they 
themselves  were  the  most  astonishing  examples, 
at  the  same  time  dedicating  their  lives   to  the 
advancement  of  religion.    It  is  dclijihtful,  I  siv, 
to  hear  them  acknowledge  th.it  their  learning 
was  only  valuable  as  it  put  it  in  their  power  to 
promote' Christianity,  and  to  have  aomethiog  to 
sacrifice  Tot  its  sake.* 


TfrreL  *  I  esn  williDf I7  ■llow  IImI  a  fiat,  1 
dramatic  poet  espociKllj,  nsy  rtndj  Ihs  vsrfa 
of  tho  grreat  critics  of  antiqaity  with  sons  pni; 
but  that  a  Christian  writer  of  sermons  eas  km 
any  just  groond  for  studying  s  Psfu  crilic^  a 
to  me  quite  inoonoeiTeUe.* 

Stanley,  *  And  yet,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  s  strmia  ii 
a  work  which  demands  re^nlarily  of  pha,  m 
well  as  s  poem.     It  requires  too^  socnethiof  ot 
the  MBie  unity,  arrangement, divisions  and  lieii 
order  as  a  tragedy  ;  something  of  the  exordia 
and  the  peroration  which  belong  to  the  eon^ 
sition  of  the  orator.     I  do  not  mean  that  ht  it 
constantly  to  exhibit  all  thin,  but  he  sbooU al- 
ways understand  iL    And  a  discreet  cfergysa^ 
especially  one  who  is  to  preach  before  aoidiln 
of  the  higher  rank,  and  who,  in  order  toobiui 
respect  from  them,  wishes  to  excel  in  the  art  W 
composition,  will  scarcely  be  less  attentiifl  k 
form  his  judgment  by  some  acqoaiDtaaee  wtk 
Longinos  and  Quintilian  thsji  a  dramalie  pM 
A  writer  of  verse,  it  is  true,  may  please  loaoi. 
tain  degree  by  the  force  of  mere  genius,  itig 
writer  of  sermons  will  instruct  l>y  the  hr 
power  of  his  piety;  but  neither  the  one  mah 
other  will  ever  write  well,  if  they  donotpoaM 
the  principles  of  good  writing,  and  form  tin. 
selves  on  the  models  of  good  writers.* 

*  Writing,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to  a  certain  dt^m 
is  an  art,  or,  if  you  please,  a  trade.  And  mm 
man  is  allowed  to  set  up  in  an  ordinary  ink 
till  he  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  Hfk 
mys/friet,  (the  word,  I  think,  used  iainda 
turcs,)  so  no  man  should  set  op  for  a  writti,til 
he  knows  somewhat  of  the  my steries  of  tkt  at 
he  is  about  to  practice.  He  may,  alter  til,  if 
he  wants  talents,  produce  a  vapid  and  ineSekA 
book  ;  but  possess  what  talents  he  may,  As  will 
without  knowledge,  produce  a  erode  and  indi. 
gested  one.* 

Tyrrel.  *  Still  I  insist  upon  it,  that  in  a  Cbrii. 
tian  minister  the  lustre  of  learning  is  tinsel,  lod 
human  wisdom  folly.* 

Stanley.  *  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  if  he 
rests  in  his  learning  as  an  end  instead  of  asii^ 
it  as  a  means  ;  if  the  fame,  or  the  pleasare,  or 
even  the  human  profit  of  learning  be  his  uld- 
matc  object    Learning  in  a  clergyman  wttboot 
religion  is  dross,  is   nothing;  not  so  relifioB 
witliout  learning.     I  am   persuaded  that  moeh 
good  is  done  by  men  who,  though  defieieat  in 
this  respect,  are  abundant  in   zeal  and  piety; 
but  the  good  they  do  arises   from  the  ezertioa 
of  their  piety,  and  not  from  the  deficiency  of 
their   learning.     Tneir    labours  are  beneficiiil 
from  the  talent  they  exercise,  and  not  from  their 
want  of  another  talent.     The  Spirit  of  God  can 
work,  and  oflen  does  work  by  fteble  instnunsnt^ 
and  divine  truth  by  its  own  omnipotent  enerej, 
can  effect  its  own  purposes.     But  portieular  Ib> 
stances  do  not  go  to  prove  that  the  instrumat 
ought  not  to  be  fitted  and  polished,  and  sharpen 
ed  for  its  all-^tted  work.     Every  student  shooU 
be  emulously  watchful  that  ho  does  not  dimioiih 
the  stock  of  professional  credit  by  his  idleaeM' 
he  should  be  stimulated  to  individual  exertion, 
by  bearing  in  mind   that  the  Engliih  cleric 
have  always  been  allowed  by  foreigners  to  bit 
the  most  learned  body  In  the  wnrld.' 
Dr.BarUm,   •  What  Mr.  SunJey  has wd ef 
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16  of  knowled^,  does  not  tX  tM  militate 

•Qcb  fandminental  prime  truths — *Thit 
111  life  to  know  God  and  Josus  Christ 
M  has  ioiit — I  desire  to  know  nothing, 
wus  Christ — ^Thc  natural  man  cannot 
le  things  of  (he  Spirit  of  God,*  and  a  hun- 
ler  such  passages.* 

r/.  *  Aye,  Doctor,  now  you  talk  a  little 
ke  a  Christian  minister.    But  from  the 

part  of  v/hat  has  been  asserted,  yuu  are 
)u  such  advocates  for  human  reason  and 
learning,  as  to  give  an  air  of  paganism 
sentiments.* 

ey,  *  It  does  not  diminish  the  utility, 
it  abases  tlie  pride  of  learning,  that  Chris, 
did  not  come  into  the  world  by  human 
ry,  or  the  diMiuisitions  of  reason,  but  by 
ate  revelation.    Those  who  adopt  your 

thinking,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  should  bear  in 
liat  the  work  of  God,  in  changing  the 
I  not  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the 

faculties.  God  expects,  in  his  most 
favoured  servants,  the  diligent  exercise 
natural  powers;  and  if  any  human  being 
longer  call  for  the  exercise  of  wisdom 
jgment  than  another,  it  is  a  religious 
lan.  Christianity  does  not  supemede  the 
latural  gifls,  but  turns  them  into  their 
shannel. 

distinction  has  oflen  struck  mc.  The 
of  mankind  seizes  on  the  soul  through 
dium  of  the  passions  and  senses ;  tne 
friend  of  man  addrcsaes  him  through 
ional  powers — the  eyei  of  your  under- 
g  being  enlightened^  says  the  Apostle.* 

I  ventured  to  obitervc,  that  the  highest 
ric  bestowed  on  one  of  the  brightest  lu- 
a  of  our  church,  is  that  his  name  is  sel. 
entioned  without  the  epithet  judicious 
irefixed  to  it.  Y«'t  daea  Hooker  want 
? — Docs    Hooker    want    real?  —  Docs 

want  courage  in  declaring  the  whole 

of  God  7 

okn.  *  I  hope  wo  have  now  no  clergyman 
n  we  may  apply  the  biting  sarcasm  of 
ith,  on  some  of  the  popular  but  illit*" 
iachers  of  the  opposite  imrty  in  his  diky^ 
ere  was  all  the  confusion  of  Babel,  with- 
gifl  of  tongues.* 

ey.  '  And  yet  that  parly  produced  some 
iliolars,  and  many  eminently  pi^a«  nJ^n. 
i  back  to  that  day,  and  espeoally  to  the 
I  little  antecedent  to  it,  at  those  prodi- 
erudition,  the  old  Bishoj-  and  other  di- 
our  Church.  They  wer-s  perhaps,  some- 
0  profuse  of  their  leaning  in  their  dis. 
,  or  rather  they  vore  so  brimful,  that 
volunUrily  overawed.  A  jusler  Uste, 
ime,  avoids  tint  lavish  display,  which 
t  only  crowd(^  the  margin,  but  (breed  it- 
)  every  pari  of  the  body  of  the  work, 
iplay  of  erudition  might  be  wrong,  but 
ig  is  cisar,  it  proved  they  had  it,  and  as 

said,  when  he  was  accused  of  having 
h  wit,  *  after  all,  it  is  a  good  crime.* 
■lay  justly,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  Mn  the  re- 
tof^inodern  taste,  censure  their  prolixity, 
cule  their  redundancies ;  we  may  smile 

divisions,  nrhich  are  numbertosa;  and 
'  tab-divisioni,  which  are  endlesa :  we 
II.  Z 


may  allow  that  this  labour  for  perspicuity  some- 
times produced  perplexity.  But  let  ui  confeat 
they  always  went  lu  the  bottom  of  whatefer 
they  embarked  in.  They  ransacked  the  stores 
of  ancient  learning,  and  the  treasures  of  modern 
science,  not  to  indulge  tJieir  vanity  by  obtruding 
their  acquirements,  but  to  profe,  to  adorn,  ana 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine  they  delivered.  How 
incredible  must  their  industry  have  been,  when 
the  bare  transcript  of  their  volumnious  folios 
■eems  alone  sufficient  to  have  occupied  a  lonr 
life  !* 

'  The  method,*  said  I,  '  which  they  adopted 
ofsaying  every  thing  that  could  be  said  on  all 
topics,  and  exhausting  them  to  the  very  dregs, 
though  it  may  and  does  tire  the  patience  of 
the  reader,  yet  it  never  leaves  him  ignorant ;  and, 
of  two  evils,  had  not  an  author  better  be  tedious 
than  superficial  ?  From  an  overflowing  vessel 
you  njky  gather  more  indeed  than  you  want, 
but  from  an  empty  one  you  can  gather  nothing.' 

TyrreL  *  It  appears  to  me  that  you  wish  to 
make  a  clergyman  every  thing  but  a  Christian, 
and  to  bestow  upon  him  every  requisite  except 
faith.* 

Stanley,  *  God  forbid  that  I  shonld  make  any 
comparison  between  human  learning  and  Chris- 
tian  principle ;  the  one  is  indeed  lighter  than  the 
dust  of  the  balance,  when  weighed  against  the 
other.  All  I  contend  for  is.  that  they  are  not 
incompatible,  and  tliat  human  knowledge,  used 
only  in  subsorviency  to  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
may  advance  the  interests  of  religion.  For  the 
better  elucidation  of  those  scriptures  a  clergy, 
man  should  know  not  a  little  of  ancient  lan- 
guages. Without  atyme  insight  into  remote  his- 
tory and  antiquities,  especially  the  Jewish,  ho 
will  bo  unable  to  explain  many  of  the  manners 
and  customs  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume. 
Ignorance  in  some  of  these  points,  has  drawn 
many  attacks  on  our  religion  from  sceptical 
writers.  As  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siaffical  history,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  re- 
commend that,  it  being  the  history  of  his  own 
immediate  profession.  It  is  therefore  requisite, 
not  only  for  the  general  purposes  of  instruction, 
bdt  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  guard  against 
modern  innovation,  by  knowing  the  origin  aud 
progress  of  the  various  heresies  with  which  the 
Church  in  all  ages  has  been  infcstbd. 

TkfrreL  *  But  he  may  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  all  this,  and  not  have  one  spark  of  light* 

Dr.  Barlow,  *  He  may  indeed  with  deep  con- 
cern I  allow  it  I  will  go  further.  The  pride 
of  learning,  when  not  subdued  by  religion  may 
help  to  extinguish  that  spark. — Reason  has 
been  too  much  decried  by  one  party,  and  too 
much  deified  by  the  other.  Tne  difference 
between  reason  and  revelation  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  between  the  eye  and  the  light ;  the 
one  is  the  organ  of  vision,  the  other  the  source 
of  illumination.* 

Tyrrel.  '  Take  notice,  Stanley,  that  if  I  can 
help  it,  1*11  never  attend  your  accomplished 
clergyman.* 

Stanley.  (Smiling)  *  I  have  not  yet  completed 
the  circle  of  his  accomplishment — Besides  what 
we  call  book  hiarning,  there  is  another  species 
of  knowledge  in  which  some  truly  good  men 
ere  ssdiy  deficient;  I  mean  an  eegiminhmee 
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Bcntial  or  his  profenion,  he  Urould  hm  Wn 
the  lirat  to  caution  hiin  a|{fainst  the  pride  and  in- 
flation which  ofken  attend  learning,  wh«n  oat 
gruvorncd  by  religion. — Learning  not  m  goTem. 
ed  might  injure  Clirietian  hamility,  and  thm 
become  a  far  more  formidable  enemy  to  reIi|puQ 


with  human  nature.  The  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  of  II  im  who  made  it ;  the  atudy  of 
the  heart  of  man,  and  of  him,  who  has  the  hearts 
of  all  men  in  his  hand,  enables  a  minister  to  excel 
in  tliu  art  of  instruction  ;  one  kind  of  knowlcdf^c 
reflecting  light  upon  the  other.    The  knowlGd^re 

of  mankind,  then;  I  may  venture  to  assert,  is,  I  than  that  which  it  was  called  in  to  oppose.* 
next  to  religion,  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  j  Sir  John  said,  smilingr,  '  I  will  not  applj  lo 
preacher;  and  I  cannot  help  ascribing  the  little  j  the  clergy,  whatRasaelas  aays  to  Imlac,  after  he 
ancceas  which  has  somotiuies  attended  the  mi-  j  had  been  enumerating  the  numberlMs  qualities 
niatry  eleven  worthy  men,  to  their  want  of  this  |  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  poetic  art^ 
grand  ingredient  It  will  diminish  the  use  they  *Thou  host  convinced  me  that  no  man  can  bei 
might  make  of  the  great  doctrines  of  our  reli-  poet  ;* — but  if  all  Stanley  aays  be  just,  I  will 
gion,  if  they  are  ignorant  of  the  various  modifi-  venture  to  assert  that  no  common  share  of  in. 
cationa  of  the  human  character  to  which  those  .  dustry  and  zeal  will  qualify  a  young  stuc^t 
doctrines  ure  to  be  addressed.  ;  for  that  sacred  ]irofession.     I  have  indeed  no 

*  As  no  man  ever  made  a  true  poet  without  I  experience  on  the  subject,  as  it  relates  to  tin 
this  talent,  one  may  venture  to  say,  that  few  '  clerical  order ;  but  I  conceive   in  general,  tkit 
witlioul  it  have  ever  made  emiiicnt  preachers,  j  learning  is  the  best  human  preservative  of  vir 
Destitute  of  thin,  the  inusi  elubtiraie  addressee  ;  tue ;  that  it  safely  fills  up  leisure,  and  honotir- 
will  be  only  random  shot,  wiiicli  if  they  hit,  will   ably  adorns  life,  even  where  it  doca  not  form  tbe 


be  more  owing  to  chanco  than  to  skill.  With 
out  this  knowlcdjfc,  warned  by  Christian  aflfcc- 
tion,  guided  by  Christian  judgment,  and  tem- 
pered witli  Christian  mceknesn,  a  clergyman 
will  not  be  able  in  the  pulpit  to  accommodate 
himself  lo  the  various  wants  of  his  hearers; 
without  this  knowl*:dge,  in  his  private  spiritual 

visits,  he  will  resonible  those  empirics  in  mcdi- 1  ancients  had  a  hii^her  idea  of  industry  and  at- 
cine  who  have  but  one  niothod  of  treatment  for  vcre  application  than  we  have.  Tully  calls  tbem 
all  diseases,  and  who  apply  indiscriminately  Uio  the  imperatoiitt  virtuUB,  and  Alexander  saidtba 
same  pill  and  the  same  drop  to  the  various  dis-  slaves  might  indulge  in  sloth,  but  that  it  wua 
tempers  of  all  ages,  sexc-g,  and  constitutions,  most  royal  thing  to  labour.* 
This  spirit  of  accommodation  docs  not  consist'      SUiidry.  *U  has  been   the  error  of  seasibfe 


business  of  it.' 

*  I^*arning  too,*  said  I,  'has  this  strong  ra- 
commendation,  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  ommI 
valuable  virtue,  I  mean  industry  ;  a  Quality  on 
wliich  I  am  ashamed  to  sec  Pagans  freqaraliy 
set  a  higher  value  than  wc  leem  to  do.* 

*  I  believe  indeed,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  that  the 


in  falsifying,  or  abridging,  or  softening,  or  dis. 
guising,  any  truth;  but  in  applying  truth  in 
every  form,  communicating  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  diverting  it  into  every  channel.  Some 
good  men  sf^nm  sadly  to  furgct  that  precept 


men  of  the  world,  to  erect  talenL<i  and  learning 
into  idols,  which  they  would  have  universallr 
and  exclusively  worshipped. — This  has  perhaps 
driven  some  religious  men  into  such  a  feir  of 
over  cuitivutinfif  learning,  that  thf*y  do  not  colli. 


makine  a  dijerener— for  they  act  as  if  all  cha-  ■  vate  it  at  ail.     Hence  the  intervals  between  their 
ractnrs  were  exactly  alike.'  ,  religious  employments,  and  inUrva!s  there  most 

Tifrrel.     '  You    talk  as  if  you  would  wish  I  be  while  we  arc  vested  with  th-se  fin!  bodies. 


clergymen    to   depart  from  tlio  singleness  of 
truth,  and  preach  Iwu  gosptsls.* 

Stanlry.  *  Far  from  il.  Btit  though  truth  is 
single,  the  iiumun  character  is  ninlti plied  almost 
to* infinity,  and  cannot  lio  addressed  with  advan- 
tage if  It  be  not  well  undorstood.  I  am  a<«hamed 
of  havinir  mini  ho  much  on  Mich  a  subject  in 
presGnr*ft  of  Dr.  n.irluw,  who  is  silent  through 
delicacy.     I  will  mily  arid,  that  a  learned  younn- 


are  languid  and  innipid,  wasted  in  Ir.iiin^  and 
sauntering.  Nay,  it  is  well  if  this  divKcupation 
of  the  intellect  do  not  lead  from  .<-Iut)i  to  iinpro> 
lor  indulges.' 

You  are  perfectly  right,'  said  Sir  John  ; '  oar 
wortr.y  friiMid  T/iom()S'in  is  a  living  illiislration 
of  your  roiiark.  He  was  at  rolleirn  with  u?: 
ho  bMUijht  from  thence  a  coinjK'lnnt  »i|iarc  of 
knowledfre;  1,3^9  a  fair  understanding,  and  the 


clergy  Mian  i-<  li'it  driviMi  for  necossary  relaxa-  >n:inniT!i  riT-i  gentleman.  Fur  srvoral  veari' past 
tion  U)  impro|>cr  amusfMieiits.  Elis  mind  will  |  ho  lias  not  uily  adopted  a  relii^idus  character, 
bo  tri*»  highly  set,  to  bo  satisfied  witii  those  |  but  is  truly  pou?.  As  he  is  nrirh  in  carnost, 
light  diversions  which  purloin  lime  without  af-  j  he  very  properli  assigns  u  cinsiderable  jKirtion 
forditirf  the  noccssary  renovation  to  the  Ixxly  !  of  his  lime  to  reli/ious  reading.  Bill  as  he  is 
and  spirits,  which  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  ]  of  no  profession,  tht  intermediate  hours  often 


all  amusement.  In  all  circumstances,  learning 
confers  dignity  on  his  character.  It  enables 
him  to  raise  the  tone  of  general  conversation, 
and  is  a  safe  kind  of  medium  with  persons  of  a 


hang  heavy  on  his  hai'.ds.  He  continues  to  live 
in  some  measure  in  the  world,  without  the  in- 
consistency of  entering  i»tn  its  pursuits;  bat 
having  renounced  the  study  of  human  learning. 


higher  el.is:i  who  are  not  reliiriiius;  and  il  will  and  yet  accustoming  himself  to  mir.  occasion, 

always  put  it  in  his  jKiwer  to  koep  the  standard  ally  with  general  society,  he  hsi  few  skibjects  in 

of  intercourse  above  the  degrading  topics  of  di-  common  with  his  company,  but  is  dull  and  si- 

versiim.  sf«rls  and  vulvar  gcmip/  lent  in  all  rational  conversation,  of  which   rc- 

Dr.  liarloie.     *  You  sec,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  that  a  ligion  is  not  the  professed  object.     He  takes  so 

prudent   combatant   thinks   only   of  defending  little  interest  in  any  literary  or  ptdrticai  discus- 

himself  on  that  side  where  he  is  assaulted.     If  '       "                     -  .            . 


Mr.  Stanley's  antagonist  had  been  a  vehement 
■dvvoate  for  clerical  learning  as  the  great  c*. 


sinn,  however  useful,  that  il  is  I'vidi^nt  n-Mhing 
but  his  good  breeding  prevents  his  falling  arloep 
At  the  same  time  he  ■cruplca  not  to  violate  con- 
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■latency  in  another  respect,  for  liis  tabic  is  so 
•laboKatelv  luxurious,  that  it  acems  as  if  he 
were  wlllinif  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  acnsc, 
what  he  deducts  from  th<i8e  of  intellect.* 

*  I  haYc  oAcn  thouj^ht,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  of 
■eiidin|r  him  Dr.  Barrow's  three  itfrmona  on  in- 
duatry  in  our  callinfr  aa  ChriatianSy  induatry  aa 
g^mUemen,  and  induatry  aa  acholnra  ;  which  «er< 
nona,  bv  the  way,  I  intended  to  have  mcde  my 
■on  read  at  least  once  a  year,  had  he  lived,  that 
he  miffht  sec  the  consistency,  the  conipatability, 
■ay,  tiie  analogy  of  the  two  latter  with  tlie  fiir. 
mar.  I  wish  the  spirit  of  these  three  discourses 
waa  infused  into  every  {gentleman,  every  scholar, 
mml  every  Christian  through  the  land.  For  my 
own  part  I  should  have  sedulously  laboured  to 
make  my  son  a  sound  scholar  while  I  should 
have  laboured  still  more  sedulously  to  convince 
Jhiin  that  the  value  of  learning  depends  solely  on 
the  purposes  to  which  it  ia  devoted.  I  would 
have  a  Christian  gentleman  able  to  beat  the 
world  at  its  own  weapons,  and  convince  it,  that 
It  ia  not  from  penury  of  mind,  nor  inability  to 
diatinguish  himself  in  other  matters,  that  ho 
ipplica  himself  to  seek  that  wisdom  which  is 
6roiD  above :  that  he  does  not  fly  to  religion  as 
a  aheltor  from  the  ignominy  of  ignorance,  but 
firom  a  deep  conviction  of  the  comparative  vani. 
t^  of  that  very  learning,  which  he  yet  is  so  as. 
aidnons  to  acquire.* 

Daring  this  conversation,  it  was  amusing  to 
ebeerve  the  different  impressions  made  on  the 
BUnda  of  our  two  college  guests.     Young  Tyr. 
leU  who,  with  moderate  parts  and  slender  ap- 
pliealion,  had  been  taught  to  adopt  some  of  his 
uncle'a  dogmas,  as  the  cheapest  way  o{  being 
wiae,  greedily  swallowed  his  eulogium  of  cleri- 
cal ignorance,  which  the  young  man  seemed  to 
ftd  aa  a  vindication  of  his  own  neglected  st*- 
diea,  and  an  encouragement  t(f  his  own  m'di> 
ocrity  of  intellect.   While  the  interesting  ^oung 
baronet,  though  silent  through  modest/*  disro- 
lered  in  his  intelligent  cycM,  evident  mark*  of 
ntiafaction,  in  hearing  that  literatu-e,  for  fvhich 
be  was  ev^ry  day  acquiring  a  «l'ghp*'  relish, 
warmly  recommended  as  the  hssl  pursuit  of  a 
fentlemen,  by  the  two  men  »n  the  world,  for 
whoso  judgment   he  entc-tain<^   '**«    highest 
revcrenco.   At  the  same  iiiuc  it  raised  his  vene- 
ration  for  Christian  Wei/  when  he  saw  it  so 
aeduloasly  practised  br  these  advocates  for  hu. 
man  learning 


CHAP.  XXII. 

I>inif!W  these  conversations,  I  remarked  that 
Loeilla,  though  she  commonly  observed  tlie 
BMt  profound  silence,  had  her  attention  always 
rivfCed  on  the  speaker.  If  that  speaker  was  Dr. 
frrlow,  or  her  father,  or  any  one  whom  she 
fboaght  entitled  to  particular  respect,  she  gently 
laid  down  her  work,  and  as  quietly  resumed  it 
when  they  had  done  sfieaking. 

I  observed  to  Sir  John  BclBeld,  af\erwards,  as 
we  were  walking  tofrethcr,  how  modestly  flatter- 
ing her  manner  was  when  any  of  us  were  read. 
ing !  How  intelligent  her  silence '  How  welU 
~  her  attention ! 


*  I  have  often  rontra&lcd  it,*  replied  lie,  *  with 
the  manner  of  some  other  ladies  of  my  acquaint, 
ancc,  who  are  sometimes  of  our  quiet  evening 
party.  When  one  is  rradinn  history,  or  any  or. 
dinary  book  aloud  to  tlicni,  I  am  always  pleased 
that  they  should  pursue  thuir  little  employments- 
It  amuses  thcmsi'lvcs  and  gives  ease  and  fami- 
liarity to  the  social  circle.  But  wliilc  I  have 
been  reading,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  a 
piBsagc  of  the  hii; best  sublimity,  or  most  tender 
inteu-st,  I  own  I  feel  a  little  indignant  to  see 

I  the  shuttle  plied  with  as  eager  assiduity,  as  if 
the  destinies  themselves  were  weaving  the 
thread.  I  have  known  a  lady  take  up  the  can- 
dlestick  to  search  for  her  netting-pin,  in  the 
midst  of  Cato*8  soli  lor)  uy ;  or  stoop  to  pick  up 
her  scisrars  while  Hamlet  says  to  the  gnost, 

i  *  ril  go  no  farther.*  I  remember  anotlier  who 
would  whisper  across  the  table  to  borrow  thread 
while  Lear  has  been  raving  in  the  storm,  or 
Macbeth  starting  at  the  spirit  of  Baaquo ;  and 
make  signs  for  a  th read- |>a per,  while  cardinal 
Beaufort  *  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.'  Nay,  onco 
I  remember  when  I  was  with  innch  agitation 
hurrying  through  the  gazette  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  while  I  prunounocd  almost  agonized, 
the  last  memorable  word*  rf  the  immortal  Nel- 
son, I  heard  one  lady  whisper  to  another,  that 
she  had  broke  her  ntcdle.* 

*  It  would  be  difTicu't  to  determine,  replied  I, 
whether  thin  inattwition  most  betrays  want  of 
sense,  of  feeliojf,  or  of  good  breeding.  The  habit 
of  attention  should  be  carefully  formed  in  early 
life,  and  then  (he  mere  A>rce  of  custom  would 
teach  (iiese  ill-bred  women  *  to  assume  the  virtue 
if  l*ey  hu»-e  it  not* 

The  /timily  at  the  Grove  was,  with  us,  an  in* 
ezliBiistiblc  topic  whenever  we  met  I  observed 
to  ^'ir  John,  *  that  I  had  sometimes  observed  in 
47/iaritabIe  families  a  display,  a  bustle,  a  kind  of 
animal  restlessness,  a  sort  of  mechanical  besotn 
to  be  charitably  buay.  That  though  they  ful- 
filled  ciinscicntiously  one  part  of  the  Apostolic 
injunction,  that  of  *  giving,'  yet  they  failed  in 
the  other  clause,  that  of  doing  it  *  with  simpli. 
city.*  *  Yes,*  replied  he,  *  I  viwit  a  charitable 
lady  in  town,  who  almost  puts  nie  out  of  love 
with  bimevolenee.  Ifor  (two  Iwunties  fijrni  the 
entire  subject  of  her  conversation.  As  soon  as 
the  breakfast  is  removed,  the  table  is  always  re- 
gularly covered  with  plans,  and  proposals,  and 
subscription  papers.  This  display  conveniently 
performs  the  throo.fiild  oflice  of  publishing  her 
own  charities,  furnishing  subjects  of  altercation, 
and  raising  contributions  on  the  visitor.  Her 
narratives  really  cr»st  me  more  than  my  sub. 
scription.  She  is  so  full  o^  debate,  and  detail, 
and  opposition ;  she  makes  you  read  so  many 
papers  of  her  own  drawing  up,  and  so  many  an- 
swers to  the  schemes  of  other  people,  and  she 
has  so  many  objections  to  every  othei  person's 
mode  of  doing  good,  and  so  many  arguments  to 
prove  that  her  own  is  the  besf,  that  she  appears 
loss  like  a  benevolent  lady  than  a  chicaning 
attorney.' 

*  Nothing,*  said  I,  *  corrects  this  bustling 
bounty  so  completoly,  as  when  it  is  mixed  up 
with  religion  ;  I  should  rather  say,  as  when  it 
flows  from  religion.  This  motive,  so  far  from 
diminishing  the  energy,  augments  it;  but  it 
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cures  the  displaLV,  and  converta  the  irritation  in- 
to a  principle.  It  transfers  the  activity  from  the 
tongue  to  the  heart.  It  is  the  only  sort  of  cha. 
rity  which  '  blesses  twice.^  All  chanty,  indeed, 
blesses  the  receiver;  but  the  blessing  promised 
to  the  giver,  I  have  sometimes  trembled  to  think, 
may  be  fnrlbitcd  even  by  a  generous  mind,  from 
ostentation  and  parade  in  the  manner,  and  want 
of  purity  in  the  motive.* 

^In  Stanley's  family,*  replied  he,  in  a  more 
serious  tone,  *  I  have  met  with  a  complete  refuta. 
lion  of  that  favourite  maxim  of  the  world,  that 
religion  is  a  dull  things  itself,  and  makes  its  pro- 
fessors gloomy  and  morose.  Charles!  I  have 
often  frequented  houses  where  pleasure  was  the 
avowed  object  of  idolatry.  But  to  see  the  vota. 
lies  of  the  *  reeling  goddess,*  afler  successive 
nights  passed  in  her  temples !  to  see  the  languor, 
the  liailesaness,  the  discrmtent — you  would  ra- 
ther  havt  taken  them  for  her  victims  than  her 
Worshippers.  So  little  mental  vivacity,  so  little 
«rayety  of  the  heart !  In  short,  afler  no  careless 
observation,  I  am  compelled  to  declare,  that  I 
never  saw  two  forms  less  alike  than  those  of 
Pleasure  snd  Hap^iincss.* 

*  Your  testimony,  Sir  John,'  said  I,   •  is  of 
great  weight  in  a  caae  of  which  you  arc  so  ex- 
pericnced  a  judge.     V/Val  a  differeni  scene  do 
we  now  contemplate!    Mr.  Sianley  seems  to 
have  diSuned  his  own  spirii  through  the  whole 
family.     What  makes  his  example  of  such  effi. 
cacy  is,  that  he  considers  thn  CThr'iBtian  temper 
as  so  cotisiderahle  a  part  of  Chriati&nity.    This 
temper  seems  to  imbue  his  whole  soul,  (lervade 
bis  whole  conduct,  and  influence  hifi  whole  con- 
versation.   I  see  every  day  some  fresh  occasrin 
to  adniire  his  candour,  his  humility,  h'u  con. 
stant  reference,  not  as  a  topic  of  didcr>ursc,  but 
as  a  principle  of  conduct,  to  the  gospel,  as  tho 
standard  by  which  actions  are  weighed.     His 
conscientious  strictness  of  Kiieech,  his  serious 
reproof  of  calumnies,  his  charitable  cont^roction 
of  every  case  wliich  has  two  sides;  Miis  simpli- 
city  and  godly  Bin(:crity  ;*  his  rule  of  referring 
all  events  to  providential  direction,  and  his  in- 
variable habit  of  vindicating  the  divine  good- 
ness  under  dispensations  apparantiy  the  most 
unfavourable.* 

Here  Sir  John  led  me,  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear pursuing  the  subject  in  soliloquy  as  I  pro- 
cceded  in  my  walk. — I  rctlected  with  admira- 
tion that  .Mr.  Stanley  in  his  religious  converse, 
tion,  rendered  himself  so  useful,  because  instead 
of  the  uniform  nostrum  of  Ihe  drop  and  the  pill, 
he  opplied  a  different  class  of  arguments  as  the 
ease  required,  to  objectors  to  the  different  parts 
of  Chrijtianity ;  lo  ill  informed  persons  who 
adopted  a  partial  gospel  without  understanding 
it  as  a  scheme,  or  embracing  it  as  a  whole. — 
To  those  who  allow  its  truth  merely  on  the  same 
ground  of  evidence  that  cfltublishcs  the  truth  of 
any  other  well  authenticated  hiHtory  ;  and  who, 
satisfied  with  this  external  evidence,  not  only 
do  not  feel  its  jiowcr  on  their  own  heart,  but  de- 
ny  that  it  han  any  such  intluencc  nn  the  hearts 
oC  othere ; — to  those  who  believe  the  goiipnl  lo 
bo  a  mere  code  of  etiiics  ; — to  their  antipodes 
who  assert  that  Christ  has  hiwered  the  re^iuisi* 
tJons  of  the  law  ; — to  Lady  Beificld  who  rests  on  ! 
her  charities, — Sir  John  on  his  correctness, —  i 


Lady  Alton  on  her  austerities ; — to  this  mm 
who  values  bintBelf  aolely  on  the  stoatnea  of 
his  orthodoxy ;  to  another  on  the  firmnew  of  ba 
integrity ;  to  a  third  on  the  peculiarities  of  Ui 
party,  he  addresses  himself  with  a  particolir 
view  to  their  individual  errors.  This  he  don 
with  such  a  discriminating  application  to  ifce 
case,  as  might  lead  the  ill  informed  to  tatpai 
that  he  was  not  equally  earnest  in  those  otkr 
points,  which  not  bein^  attacked  be  does  oat 
feel  himself  called  on  to  defend,  but  which,  hti 
they  been  attacked,  he  would  then  have  defied 
ed  with  equal  sea]  a*  relative  to  the  diseoisiBB. 
To  crown  all,  I  contemplated  that  affectioosta 
warmth  of  heart,  that  eympatbizing  kindiici^ 
that  tenderness  of  feeling,  of  which  the  gay  »ai 
the  thoughtless  fancy  that  tbejr  themselves  poh 
sess  the  monopoly,  while  they  make  over  bank, 
ness,  austerity,  and  want  of  charity  to  religiooi 
men,  as  tlieir  inseparable  charaeteristics. 

These  qualities  excite  in  my  heart  a  ^tB^ 
compounded  of  veneration,  and  of  love.  AJ 
oh  '  how  impossible  it  is,  even  in  relirion  3tad( 
to  be  disinterested !  All  these  excellenctn  I 
contemplate  with  a  more  heartfelt  deh|^t  Irn 
the  presumptuous  hope  that  I  may  one  day  bm 
the  felicity  of  connecting  myself  still  nuks  u 
timately  with  them. 


CHAP.  xxin. 

Some  days  af^er,  while  we  were  oonvem^ 

over  our  tea,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriap; 

and  iM r.  Stanley  looking  out  from  a  bow  w'u^ 

dow  in  which  he  and  I  were   sitting,  said,  it 

*vas  Lady  and  Miss  Rattle  driving  op  the  ave- 

n^.     He  had  just  time  to  add,  *  thete  are  oor 

./?ne  «icighhours.  -  They  always  make  us  a  visit 

^s  soo»  as  they  come  down,  while  all  the  gloM 

aiul  lusti«  uf  London  is  fresh  upon  them.    Ws 

Jj*J'**J'^}^our  regular  routine  of  converMtion. 

While  ber  Lt^yahip  is  pouring  the  fashioof  iato 

nl"V  "^^y*"  «*^  M*"  Rattle,  who  it  ikoot 
I  hoBbe  s  ag«,  eni^rlains  my  daughters  sod  me 
with  the  history  of  her  own  talents  and  aceoire. 
ments.* 

Here  they  enttntd.  After  a  few  complimeDts, 
Lady  Rattle  seated  herae?!/  between  Lsdy  Bd. 
field  and  xMrs.  Stanley,  at  ire  upper  end  of  the 
room;  while  the  fine,  spr^jrhHy,  boisterous  girl 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  throw  li^rHf  back  on  the 
sofa  at  nearly  her  full  length,  between  .Mr.  Stan- 
ley  and  me,  the  Miss  Sutnleya  tn'i  Sir  John 
sitting  near  us,  within  hearing  of  \tt  \in\j  ]q. 
quacity. 

*Well,  Miss  Amelia,'  said  Mr.  Staalev,  *I 
dare  say  you  have  made  good  uie  of  jtur  tine 
this  winter ;  I  suppose  you  have  ere  nov  coaw 
pletcd  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  Now  let  at 
hear  what  you  have  been  doing,  snd  tell  ne 
your  whole  achievements,  as  frankly  oi  y«i 
used  to  do  when  you  were  a  very  little  girl* 
•  Indeed,*  replied  she,  •  I  have  not  been  idle,  if 
I  must  ipeok  the  truth.  One  has  somsny  thinfff 
to  learn  you  know.  I  have  gone  on  with  mj 
French  and  Italian  uf  course,  and  I  am  begin- 
ning German.  Then  comes  my  drawiag-master, 
l:c  teaches  me  to  paint  flowers  and  sheUs,  and 
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9  ruioi  uid  baildin^  and  to  take  Tiewi. 
a  good  soal,  and  is  finishing  a  set  of  pic- 
snid  half  a  doaen  fire  screens  which  I 
for  mamma.  He  does  help  me  to  be  sure, 
Jeed,  I  do  some  of  it  myself,  don*t  I,  mam* 
sailing  out  to  her  mother,  who  was  too 
absorbed  in  her  own  narratives  to  attend 
daughter. 

id  then,*  pursued  the  young  prattler,  *  I 
rmrnishing,  and  gilding,  and  japanning. 
«zt  winter  I  shall  learn  modelling,  and 
r,  and  engraving  in  mezzotinto  and  aqua- 
ma  I#ady  Di.  Dash  learns  etching,  and 
la  eay'f  ■"  I  shall  have  a  better  f<Mtune 
Ady  Di,  she  vows  I  shall  learn  every  thing 
es.  Then  I  have  a  dancing-master,  who 
s  me  the  Scotch  and  Irish  steps;  and  an- 
irho  teaches  mo  attitudes,  and  I  shall  soon 
he  waltz,  and  I  can  sUnd  longer  on  one 
sady  than  Lady  Di.  Then  I  have  a  sing- 
istor,  and  another  who  teaches  me  the 
ind  another  for  the  piano-forte.  And 
ittle  time  I  can  spare  from  these  principal 
,  I  give  by  odd  minutes  to  ancient  an-J  mo- 
■tory,  and  geography,  and  astronomy,  and 
lar,  and  botany,  l^ben  I  attend  lectures  on 
\ityt  and  experimental  philosophy,  for  as  I 
yet  come  out,  I  have  not  much  to  do  in  the 
gs ;  and  mamma  says,  there  is  nothing  in 
rid  that  money  can  pay  for,  but  what  I 
lam.  And  I  run  so  delightfully  fast  from 
[\ng  to  another  that  I  am  never  tired, 
makes  it  so  pleasant  is,  as  soon  as  I  am 
lei  in  with  one  master,  another  arrives. 
Id  hate  to  be  long  at  the  same  thing. 
ihan*t  have  a  great  while  to  work  so  hard, 
non  as  I  come  out,  I  shall  give  it  all  up, 
music  and  dancing.' 

this  time  Lucilla  sat  listening  with  a 
behind  the  complacency  of  which  she 
i  eonceal  her  astonishment  Phobe,  who 
•  self-oontrouK  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
I  laugh.  Sir  John,  who  had  long  lived  in 
rbere  this  species  is  indigenous,  had  been 
g  accustomed  to  all  ite  varieties,  to  feel 
astonishment  at  this  spedmen,  which, 
>r,  he  sat  contemplating  with  philoeophi- 
t  discriminating  coolness. 
ny  own  part,  my  mind  was  wholly  ab- 
in  oontraating  the  coarae  manners  of 
lable  and  intrepid,  but  good  humoured 
ith  the  quiet  cheerful,  and  unassuming 
sa  of  Lucilla. 

Kmld  be  afraid.  Miss  Rattle,*  said  Mr. 
',  *  if  you  did  not  look  in  such  bkioming 
that  with  all  these  incessant  labours,  you 
,  allow  yourself  time  for  rest.  Surely 
rer  sleep  7* 

f  M,  that  I  do,  and  eat  too,*  said  she ;  *  my 
ot  quite  so  hard  and  moping  as  you  fancy, 
etween  shoppinisr  and  morning  visite  with 
I,  and  seeing  sighte,  and  the  park,  and 
dens,  (which,  by  the  way,  I  hate,  except 
inday  when  they  are  crowded,)  and  our 
^lls,  which  are  four  or  five  in  a  week 
Aster,  and  mamma's  music  parties  at 
I  eontri\'e  to  enjoy  myself  X)lerably; 
after  I  have  been  presented,  I  shall  be  a 
id  time  better  off,  for  then  I  shan't  have 
otto  myself:    Won't  that  be  deUgbtfol  r 


said  she,  twitehing  my  arm,  rather  rooffhiy,  by 
way  of  recalling  my  attention,  which  however 
had  seldom  wandered, 

As  she  had  now  run  out  her  London  mate- 
rials, the  news  of  tlie  neighbourhood  next  fur. 
nished  a  subject  ibr  her  volubility.  Afler  she 
had  mentioned  in  detail  one  or  two  stories  of 
low  village  gossip;  while  I  was  wondorinif  how 
she  should  come  at  them,  she  struck  me  dumb 
by  quotings  the  coachman  as  her  authority 
This  enigma  was  soon  explained.  The  mother 
and  daujghter  having  exhausted  their  different 
topics  of  discourse  nearly  at  the  same  time,  they 
took  their  leave,  in  order  to  enrich  every  family 
in  the  neighbourhood,  on  whom  they  were  goin|r 
to  call,  with  the  same  valuable  knowledge  which 
they  had  imparted  to  us. 

Mr.  Stenley  conducted  Lady  Rattle,  and  led 
her  daughter ;  but  as  I  offered  to  hand  her  into 
the  carriage,  she  sterted  back  with  a  sprightly 
motion,  and  screamed  out,  *  Oh  no,  not  in  the 
inside,  pray  help  mo  up  to  the  Dickey,  I  al- 
ways  protest  I  never  trill  ride  with  any  body 
but  the  coachman,  if  we  go  over  so  fiir.'  So  say. 
ing,  with  a  spring  which  showed  how  much  she 
despised  my  assistance,  the  little  hoyden  was 
seated  in  a  moment,  nodding  familiarly  at  me, 
as  if  I  had  been  an  old  friend. 

Then  with  a  voice,  emulating  that  which, 
when  passing  by  Charing -Cross,  I  have  heard 
issued  from  an  over  stuffed  sUge  vehicle,  when 
a  robust  saibr  has  thrust  his  body  out  at  the 
window,  the  fair  creature  vociferated,  *  Drive  on, 
coachman !'  He  obeyed,  and  turning  round  her 
whole  person,  she  continued  nodding  at  me  till 
they  were  out  of  sight 

*  Here  is  a  mass  of  accomplishments,'  said  I, 

*  without  one  particle  of  mind,  one  ray  of  com- 
mon sense,  or  one  shade  of  delicacy ! — Surely 
somewhat  less  lime,  and  less  money  might  have 
sufficed  to  qualify  a  companion  for  the  coach- 
man!* 

*  What  poqr  creatures  are  we  men,'  said  I  to 
Mr.^SUnlcy  as  soon  as  he  came  in  !  *  We  think 
it  very  well,  if  after  much  labour  and  long  ap. 
plication  we  can  atuin  to  one  or  two  of  the 
innumerable  acquirements  of  this  gay  little  girl. 
Nor  is  this  I  find  the  rare  achievement  of  one 
happy  genius.  There  is  a  whole  class  of  these 
miraculous  females. — Miss  Rattle 

*  Is  knight  o*  th*  ihire.  and  reprstents  tbem  all.* 

*  It  is  only  young  ladies,'  replied  he,  *  whom 
vast  abilities,  whose  mighty  grasp  of  mind,  can 
teke  in  every  thing.  Among  men,  learned  men, 
talente  are  commonly  directed  Into  some  one 
channel,  and  fortunate  is  he,  who  in  that  one  at- 
tains  to  excellence.  The  linguist  is  rarely  a 
painter,  nor  is  the  mathematician  ofVen  a  poet. 
Even  in  one  profession  there  are  divisions  and 
subdivisions. — ^The  same  lawyer  never  thinks 
of  presiding  both  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  science  of  heal- 
ing is  not  only  divided  into  ite  three  distinct 
branches,  but  in  tlie  profession  of  Surgery  only, 
how  many  are  the  subdivisions  !  One  professor 
underUkes  the  eye,  another  the  car,  and  a  third 
the  teeth.  But  woman,  ambitious,  aspirings 
universal,  triumphant,  glorious  woman,  even  at 
the  age  of  a  school  boy,  encounters  the  wholt 
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range   of  art.^;,   attack k  tlie   wliolo   circle   of 


scionccs  !* 


*  A  mighty  inazc.',  an^  quite  without  a  plan,' 
replied  Sir  John,  laughingr.  '  But  the  truth 
is,  the  iniNibrtuno  does  not  so  much  consist 
ill  their  Icarniiij;  every  thing  us  iu  their  know- 
ing nuthin;?;  I  moan  noliiini;^  well.  When 
goM  iH  be.itGn  out  so  wide,  the  lamina  must 
needs  bo  very  thin.  And  you  may  observe,  tlio 
more  valuable  attninnionts,  though  Ihcy  are  not 
to  be  lefl  out  oi' the  modish  plan,  arc  kept  in  the 
back  ground ;  and  are  to  be  picked  up  out  of 
the  odd  remnants  of  that  time,  the  sum  of  which 
is  devoted  to  frivolous  accomplishments.  AH 
this  gay  confi^.i^ion  of  acquirements,  these  fioli- 
day  splendours,  this  superfluity  of  cntcrprize, 
enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  her  catalogue,  is 
the  real  business  of  education  ;  the  latter  part  is 
incidental,  and  if  taught  is  not  learnt 

'Auto  the  lectures  so  boastfully  mentioned, 
the^  may  doubtless  be  made  very  useful  sub. 
■idiaries  to  instruction.  They  most  happily 
illustrate  book -know  ledge ;  but  if  the  pupil's  in. 
atruction  in  private  do  not  precede,  and  keep 
pace,  with  theso  useful  public  exhibitions,  her 
knowledge  will  bo  only  presumptuous  i^no. 
ranee.  She  may  learn  tf)  talk  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  deflagration,  and  trituration,  but 
she  will  know  nothing  of  the  science  except  the 
terms.  It  is  not  knowing  the  name  of  his  tools 
that  makes  an  artist ;  and  I  should  bo  afraid  of 
the  vanity  which  such  superficial  information 
would  communicate  to  a  mind,  not  previously 
prepared,  nor  exercised  at  home  in  correspond- 
ing studies.  iJiit  as  .Miss  Uattlc  honestly  con- 
fessed, as  stxYU  as  she  comes  out  all  these  things 
will  die  away  of  themselves,  and  dancing'  and 
mubie  will  be  almost  all  which  will  survive  her 
multifarious  pursuits.* 

*  I  look  uiMjn  the  great  predominance  of  music 
in  female  eduention,*  said  .Mr.  Stanley,  *■  to  be 
the  source  of  more  mi^^chief  than  is  suspect- 
ed ;  not  from  any  evil  in  the  thing  itself,  but 
from  its  being  buch  agulph  of  time,  as  really  to 
leave  little  room  for  Mjlid  acquisitions.     I  love 
music,  and  were  it  only  cnltivaled  as  an  amuse- 
ment, should  commend  it.     But  the  monstrous 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion  of  life  which 
it  swallows  up,  even  in  many  religious  families, 
and  this  is  the  chief  subject  of  my  regret,  has 
converted  an  innocent  diversion  into  a  positive 
sin.     I  question  if  many  gay  men  devote  more 
hours  in  a  day  to  idle  purposes,  than  the  daugh- 
ters of  many  pious  parents  spond  in  this  aoiuse- 
jnent.     All  these  hours  the  mind  lies  fallow,  im- 
provement is  ut  a  stand,  if  even  it  docs  not  re- 
trogadc.     Nor  is  the  shreds  and  scraps  of  time, 
stolen  in  the  intervals  of  belter  things,  that  is  so 
devoted:   but  it  is  the  mornia:r,  liiu  prime,  the 
profilabh.',  the  liclive   hours,  when  the  mind  is 
Tigorou.s,  the    spirits  li^^ht,  the  intellect  awake 
and  frosii,  and  the  whole  hrini^  womui  up  by  the 
refreshment   of  sl(?ep,  and  anim:iu.'d  by  the  re- 
turn of  light  and  life,  for  iiohlcr  services.* 

•  If,'  said  Sir  John,  music  were  cultivated  to 
embellish  retirement,  to  he  practised  whore 
pleasures  are  scarci?,  and  good  pprliinnnrs  iirt- 
not  to  be  had,  it  vould  quite  alter  the  case.  But 
Uie  truth  is,  these  highly  taught  ladies  are  noi 
only  living  in  public  where  they  constantly  hear 


the  moetexqaisite  professore,  imi  Uiey  have  them 
also  at  their  own  houses.  NuW  one  of  thcue  i*o 
tilings  must  happen  ;  Either  the  perfurnauct 
of  tlic  lady  will  be  fK>  inferior  as  not  to  be  acrtli 
hearing  on  the  comparison,  or  so  good  tliat  sb 
will  fancy  herself  the  rival,  instead  of  the  ai 
mirer  of  the  performer,  whom  she  hadbeLlerptj 
and  praihc  than  fruitlessly  emulate.* 

*  This  anxious  struggle  to  reach  the  unittaiL- 
able  exccllenuo  of  the  professor,*  said  Mr.  Stu. 
Icy,  '  often  brings  to  my  mind  the  contnt  lir 
victory  between  the  ambitious  nightin^tue  ut 
the  angry  lunatist  in  the  beautiful  ProTusiou  gT 
Strada.' 

*  It  is  to  the  predominance  of  this  talent,'  r. 
plied  I,  ^tliat  I  ascribe  that  want  of  coraptoiK. 
ableness  of  which  I  complain.  Tlie  exoelleact 
of  musical  performance  is  a  decorated  scream 
behind  which  all  defects  in  domestic  knovlcdp, 
in  taste,  judgment  and  literature,  and  the  ta^ 
Icnts  which  make  an  elegant  companion,  irt 
credibly  concealed. 

I  have  made,'  said  Sir  John,  *  another  reoutk. 
Young  ladies,  who  from  apparent  shynNi  di 
not  join  in  the  cunversation  of  a  small  sikt 
{>arty,  arc  always  ready  enough  to  enleztiia 
them  with  music  on  the  slightest  bint  Soidf 
it  is  equally  modest  to  say  as  to  Wa/;,  espectilh 
to  sing  those  melting  strains  wc  sometimeibetf 
sung,  and  which  wc  should  be  ashamed  to  hnr 
said.  A  Her  all,  how  tew  hours  are  there  iia 
week,  in  which  a  man  engaged  in  the  porniti 
of  life,  and  a  woman  in  the  duties  of  a  ftmilv 
wish  to  employ  in  music.  I  am  ibnd  of  it  mjiel^ 
and  Lady  Bel  field  plays  admirably ;  but  «i& 
the  cares  inBC|)arablc  from  Uie  couscientiouf  <fif- 
charge  of  her  duly  with  so  many  chiklres,  bom 
little  lime  has  she  to  play,  or  1  to  Jistco  i  But 
there  is  no  day,  no  hour,  no  meal  in  which  I  do 
not  enjoy  in  her  the  ever  ready  pleasure  of  aa 
elegant  and  interesting  companion.  A  man  of 
sense,  when  all  goes  bmooUily,  wauts  to  bo  ea- 
lertaincd;  under  vexation  to  be  soothed;  in 
ditficulties  to  be  counselled  ;  in  sorrow  to  be  oom. 
fortod.  In  a  mere  artist  can  lie  reasonablj  kok 
for  these  resources  7* 

*■  Only  figure  to  yourself,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  my  six  girls  daily  playing  tlieir  four  boon  & 
a  piece,  which  is  now  a  inodurate  aliowaneel 
As  we  have  but  one  .instrument  they  roust  beat 
it  in  succession,  day  and   night,  to  keep  pace 
with  their  neighbours.     If  I  may  compare  lijpiit 
tilings  with  serious  ones,   it   would  re»eaible,' 
added  he,  smiling,  ^  the  perpetual  psainiody  of 
good  Mr.  Nicholas  Fcrrar,  who  had  relays  of 
musicians  every  six  hours  to  sing  the  whole 
Psalter  through  every  day  and  night  1  I  mean 
not  to  ridicule  that  holy  man  ;  but  my  girls thu 
keeping  their  useless  vigils  in  turn,  we  ihoold 
only  have  the  melody  without  any  of  the  piclj. 
No,  my  friend !  I  will  have  but  two  or  three 
singing  birds  to  cheer   my  Utile  grove.    If  all 
the  world  are  i>er formers,  there  will  soon  be  no 
hearers.     Now,  as  I  am   resolved  in  my  ova 
family  that  some  shall  liaien,  I  will  bars  bnt 
few  to  perform.* 

*  It  must  be  confessed,*  said  Sir  John,* that 
Miss  Rattle  is  no  servile  imitator  of  the  vapid 
tribe  of  the  superficially  accomplished.  Her 
violent  animal  spirits  prevent  her  from  growiaf 
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1  by  aUrition.  She  ia  as  rough  and  an^- 
raaticity  itaelf  could  have  made  her. 
I  strength  of  character,  howoTer,  is  only 
d  by  the  worst  concomitant  of  atreng[th, 
is  ooarieneM,  I  should  almoat  prefer  in- 
itaeir 

hould  a  little  fear/  said  I,  *  that  I  lay  too 
itrera  on  comfMLnionableness,  on  the  sott- 
)f y  of  bein/r  agreeable  at  home^  had  I  not 
earnt  the  doctrine  from  my  father,  and 
exemplified  so  happily  in  the  practice  of 
Ahcr.*   • 

Dtirely  ag^ree  with  yon,  Charles,*  said  Mr. 
f,  *  as  to  tlie  absolute  moralUy  of  being 
ble,  and  even  entertaining  in  one*s  own 
circle.  Nothing  so  soon  and  so  certainly 
out  tiie  happiness  of  married  persons,  as 
9  common  bad  effect  of  familiarity,  the 
I  down  into  dulncss  and  insipidity ;  ne- 
g  to  keep  alive  the  flame  by  the  delicacy 
first  kindled  it;  want  of  vigilance  in 
g  the  temper  cheerful  by  Christian  dis- 
,  and  the  faculties  bright  by  constant  use. 
1  affection  decays  of  itself,  even  where 
I  no  great  moral  turpitude,  without  mu. 
ideavours,  not  only  to  improve,   but  to 

is,*  continued  he,  *  is  one  of  the  great  arts 
•e  eitjoymeni.  That  it  is  so  little  prae- 
Boounts  in  a  good  measure  for  the  undo- 
turn  of  too  many  mmrriod  persons.  The 
eets  abroad  with  amusement,  and  tho  wo- 
ith  attentions,  to  which  they  are  not  se- 
ed at  home.  Whereas  a  capacity  to 
on  the  one  part,  and  a  disposition  to  be 
I  on  the  other,  in  their  own  house,  would 
nost  visits  appear  dull.  But  then  the  dis- 
1  and  the  capacity  must  be  cultivated  an- 
it  to  marriage.  A  woman  whose  whole 
ion  has  been  rehearsal,  will  always  be 
ccept  she  lives  on  the  stage,  constantly 
ing  what  she  has  been  sedulously  ac- 
f.  Books,  on  the  contrary,  well  chooen 
do  not  lead  to  exhibition.  The  knowledge 
in  acquires  in  private  desires  no  witness- 
»  possession  is  the  pleasure.  It  improves 
,  it  embellishes  her  family  society,  it  en- 
I  her  husband,  it  informs  her  children, 
atification  is  cheap,  is  safe,  is  always  to 
at  home.* 

if  superfluous,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to  doco- 
imen  so  highly  for  early  youth  ;  youth  is 
decoration.  We  mistakenly  adorn  most 
rt  of  life  which  least  requires  it,  and  ne- 
» provide  for  that  which  will  want  it  most, 
r  that  sober  period,  when  life  has  lost  its 
MS,  the  passions  their  intensencss,  and  the 
their  hilarity,  that  we  should  be  prepar- 
>ur  wisdom  would  be  to  anticipate  the 
)f  middle  life,  to  lay  in  a  store  of  notions, 
principles,  and  habits,  which  may  pre- 
or  transfer  to  the  mind  that  affection, 
was  at  first  partly  attracted  by  the  per- 
ttt  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a  form  which 
laed  to  please ;  to  provide  no  subsidiary 
beauty  while  it  last^  and  especially  no 
ite  when  it  is  depa%d,  b  to  render  life 
tlees,  and  marriage  dreary.* 
I  reading  of  a  cultivated  woman,'  said 
inley,  *  commonly  oocopiee  lata  time  than 


the  music  of  a  musical  woman,  or  the  idleoMi 
of  an  indolent  woman,  or  the  dreas  of  a  vain 
woman,  or  the  dissipation  of  a  fluttering  woman, 
she  is  therefore  likely  to  have  moie  leisure  for 
her  duties,  as  well  as  more  inclination,  and  a 
sounder  judgment  for  performing  them.  But, 
pray  observe,  that  I  assume  my  reading  woman 
to  be  a  religious  woman ;  and  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  effect  of  a  literary  vanity,  more  than  for 
that  of  any  other  vanity,  in  a  mind  not  habitually 
disciplined  by  Christian  principle,  the  only  tan 
and  infidlible  antidote  for  knowledge  of  every 
kind. 

Before  we  had  finished  our  conversation,  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  poet  Sir 
John  eagerly  opened  the  newspaper ;  but,  in- 
stead of  gratifying  our  impatience  with  the  in- 
telligence for  which  we  panted  from  the  glorious 
Spaniarda,  he  read  a  paragraph  which  atated 
*■  that  Misa  Denham  had  eloped  with  Siguier 
Squallini,  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Soot- 
land,  and  that  Lady  Denham  had  been  in  fita 
ever  aince.* 

Lady  Belfield,  with  her  usual  kindness,  was 
beginning  to  express  how  much  she  pitied  her 
old  acquaintance.  *  My  dear  Caroline,*  said  Sir 
John,  *  there  is  too  much  substantial  and  inevi- 
table misery  in  the  world,  for  yon  to  waste  much 
compassion  on  thip  foolish  woman.  Lady  Den- 
ham has  little  reason  to  be  surprised  at  an  event 
which  all  reasonable  people  must  have  antici- 
pated. Provoking  and  disgraceful  as  it  is,  what 
has  she  to  blame  but  her  own  infatuation  7  Thia 
Italian  was  the  aaaociate  of  all  her  pleasures ; 
the  constant  theme  of  her  admiration.  He  was 
admitted  when  her  friends  were  excluded.  The 
girl  was  continually  hearing  that  music  was 
the  best  gif\,  and  that  Siguier  Squallini  was  the 
best  giflcd.  *  Miss  Denham,*  added  he  laugh- 
ing, *  had  more  wit  than  your  Strada*s  nightin- 
gale. Instead  of  dropping  down  dead  on  the 
lute  for  envy,  she  thought  it  better  to  run  away 
with  the  lutanist  for  love.  I  pity  the  poor  girl, 
however,  who  has  furnished  such  a  commenta- 
ry to  our  text,  and  who  is  rather  the  victim  of  a 
wretched  education  than  of  her  own  bad  pro- 
pensities.* 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

I  HAD  generally  found  that  a  Sunday 
in  a  visit  was  so  heavy  a  day,  that  I  had  been 
accustomed  so  to  arrange  my  engagements,  as 
commonly  to  exclude  this  from  Uie  days  soent 
from  home.  I  had  often  found  that  even  where 
the  week  had  been  pleasantly  occupied,  the  ne- 
cessity of  passing  s«)veral  hours  of  a  season  pe- 
culiarly  designed  for  religious  purposes,  with 
people  whoee  habiU  have  little  similarity  with 
our  own,  either  draws  one  into  their  relaxed 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  day,  or  drives  one  to 
a  retirement,  which  having  an  unaodable  ap- 
pearance, is  liable  to  the  reproach  of  austerity 
and  gloom. 

The  case  was  quite  different  at  Stanley  Grove. 
The  aeriousness  was  without  severity,  and  tht 
cheerfulness  had  no  mixture  of  levity.  The 
family  seemed  more  than  osoallj  animated,  aaA 
there  «•••  a  Tirtety  in  tho  idigioas  parraili  cf 
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the  yoang  people  enlifoned  by  intcrvilsof  ohoer- 
fal  and  improving  convcriation,  which  peculiu-- 
ly  atruck  Lady  Bel  field.  She  observed  to  me 
that  the  difficulty  of  ji^etting  through  the  Sun- 
day, without  any  mixture  of  worldly  occupations 
or  amusements  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  diagust 
and  weariness  on  the  other,  was  among  the 
many  right  things  which  she  had  never  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  her  own  family. 

As  we  walked  from  church  on  Sunday,  Miss 
Stanley  told  me  that  her  father  docs  not  approve 
the  habit  of  criticising  the  sermon.  He  says 
that  the  custom  of  pointing  out  the  faults  can- 
not be  maintained,  without  the  custom  of  watch- 
ing for  them;  that  it  gives  the  attention  a 
wrong  turn,  and  leads  the  hearer  only  to  trea- 
sure up  such  passages  as  may  serve  for  animad- 
version, and  a  display,  not  oT  Christian  temper, 
but  of  critical  skill.  If  the  general  tenor  and 
principle  be  right,  that  is  the  main  point  they 
are  to  look  to,  and  not  to  hunt  for  philological 
errors.  That  the  hearer  would  do  well  to  ob- 
serve, whether  it  is  not  *  ho  that  sleeps,*  as  often 
at  least,  as  'Homer  nods:*  a  remark  exempli- 
fied at  church,  as  often  as  on  the  occasion  which 
raggosted  it  That  a  critical  spirit  is  the  worst 
that  can  be  brought  out  of  church,  being  a 
symptom  of  an  unhumbled  mind,  and  an  evi- 
dence, that  whatever  the  sermon  may  have  done 
for  others,  it  has  not  benefitted  the  caviller. 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  joined  us.  1  found  he  did 
not  encourage  his  family  to  take  down  the  ser- 
mon. ^  It  is  no  disparagement,*  said  he,  '  to 
tlie  discourse  preached,  to  presume  that  there 
may  be  as  gooid  already  printed.  Why  there- 
fore not  read  the  printed  sermon  at  homo  in  the 
evening,  instead  of  that,  by  which  you  ought  to 
have  been  improving  while  it  was  delivering  7 
If  it  be  true  th^i  faith  cometh  by  hrarin^^  an  in- 
ferior sermon,  ^  coming  warm  and  instant  trom 
the  heart,*  asfiistcd  by  all  the  surrounding  so- 
lemnitien  which  make  a  sermon  heard  so  differ- 
ent from  one  rrad^  may  strike  more  forcibly 
than  an  abler  discourse  coolly  perused  at  homo. 
In  writing,  the  mechanical  act  must  necessarily 
lessen  the  cfTect  to  tho  writer,  and  to  the  spec- 
tator it  diminishes  the  dignity  of  the  scene,  and 
seems  like  short-hand  writers  taking  down  a 
trial.* 

*  But  that  my  daughters  may  not  plead  this 
as  an  excuse  for  inattention,*  continued  he,  *  I 
make  it  a  part  of  their  evening  duty  to  repeat 
what  they  retain,  separately  to  me  in  my  libra- 
ry.  Tho  consciousneKs  that  this  repetition  will 
be  required  of  them,  stimulates  their  diligence; 
and  the  exercise  itself  not  only  strengthens  the 
memory,  but  habituates  to  serious  reflection.* 

At  tea,  Phcebe,  a  charming  warm-hearted 
creature,  but  who,  now  and  then  carried  away 
by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  forgets  hnbits 
and  prohibilioni*,  Haid,  •  I  think,  papa.  Dr.  Bar- 
low  was  rather  dull  to-dav.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  the  scrnion.*  »My  dear,*  replieil  her 
father,  •  we  do  not  go  to  church  to  hear  news. 
Christianity  is  no  novelty;  nnd  though  it  is  true 
that  we  go  to  Ik  instruclod,  yet  we  reipiire  to 
be  reminded  full  a. ^  much  as  tolH'taiijfht.  Gene- 
ral truths  are  what  wo  all  acknowledge,  and  all 
forget.  Wc  acknowledge  them,  bocauso  a  j^cne- 
n\  assent  of  the  understanding  costs  but  tittle  ; 


,  and  we  forget  them,  becauM  the  rcmemWam 
would  force  upon  the  conscienee  a  great  deal  of 
practical  labour.  To  believe,  and  remember, 
and  act  upon,  common,  uDdispated,  geoenl 
truths,  is  the  most  important  part  of  religioi. 
This,  though  in  fact  very  difficult,  is  overknksd, 
on  account  of  its  being  supposed  very  easy.  T^ 
keep  lip  in  the  heart  a  lively  impreaaioQ  of  t 
few  plain  niomenlobs  truths,  \m  of  more  use  ika 
the  ablest  discussion  of  an  hundred  Gonlrowt. 
ed  pointa. 

*  Now  tell  me,  Phesbo,  do  yon  reaUj  think 
that  you  have  remembered  and  practiaed  all  ths 
instructions  that  yon  have  received  from  Dr. 
Barlow's  sermons /last  year?  If  yoo  ban; 
though  you  will  have  a  better  right  lo  be  eriti. 
cal,  you  will  be  less  dispoeed  to  be  ao.  If  yea 
have  not,  do  not  complain  that  the  aarniOQ  is 
not  new,  till  yon  have  made  all  possible  me  of 
the  old  ones ;  which  if  you  had  done,  yna  voold 
liave  acquired  so  much  humility,  that  yoa  weald 
meekly  listen  even  to  what  yoa  already  kjwv. 
But  however  the  discourse  may  hai-e  been  si. 
perfluous  to  such  deep  divines  as  Miss  Pbobt 
Stanley,  it  will  be  very  useful  lo  roe,  and  Is 
other  hearers  who  are  not  so  wise.* 

Poor  Phoebe  blushed  up  to  her  ears;  tain 
rushed  into  her  eyes.  She  was  so  overeoas 
witli  shame  tliat,  regardless  of  the  company.sk 
flew  into  her  lather*s  arms,  and  softly  whiifar- 
cd  that  if  he  would  forgive  her  foolish  vaaitj, 
she  would  never  again  be  above  being  taagbL 
The  fond,  but  not  blind  father,  withdrew  vitk 
her.  Lucilla  followed  with  looks  of  anxious  hn. 

During  their  short  absence,  Mrs.  Stanley  sakl, 
'  Lucilla  is  so  practically  aware  of  the  troth  of 
her  fatlier*s  ofaeervation,  that  she  often  sajrs  she 
finds  as  much  advantage  as  pleasure  in  teaehing 
the  children  at  her  school.  This  elementary  in- 
struction obliges  her  continually  to  recortofirst 
principles,  to  keep  constantly  uppermost  in  bar 
mind  those  great  truths  contained  in  the  artiefes 
of  our  belief,  the  commandments,  and  the  prayer 
taught  by  our  Redeemer.  This  perpetual  nm- 
pli Tying  of  religion,  she  assures  me,  keeps  her 
more  humble,  fixes  her  attention  on  the  fonda- 
n)cn1al  truths,  and  makes  her  more  indiflfersst 
to  controverted  points.* 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Stanley  and  hu  daagk- 
tcrs  returned  cheerful  and  happv  :  Lucilla  amil- 
ing  like  the  angel  of  peace  and  love. 

'  If  I  were  not  afraid,*  said  Lady  Belfiefd,  *of 
falling  under  the  same  censure  with  rov  fi^end 
PhoBhe,*  smiling  on  the  sweeet  girl,  *i  should 
venture  to  say  that  I  thought  the  sermon  rather 
too  severe.* 

*  ]>o  not  be  afraid.  Madam,*  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley :  *  though  I  disapprove  that  cheap  and  crod 
criticism  which  makes  a  man  an  ifender  fort 
word,  yet  discussion  does  not  necessarily  involve 
consoriousnofis  ;  so  far  from  it,  it  is  fair  to  dis- 
cuss  whatever  seems  to  be  doubtful,  and  I  «hatt 
be  glad  to  hear  your  Ladyship's  objections. 

*  Well  then,*  replied  she,  in  the  most  modsft 
tone  and  accent,  *  with  all  my  reverence  for  Dr. 
Barlow,  I  thought  Jiim  a  little  unreasonabls  in 
seeming  to  expect  universal  goodness  froniem- 
tiires  whom  he  yet  insisted  were  fallen  craa- 
tures.* 

'Perhaps,  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  'vw 
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Mistook  hit  OMtniDg,  for  he  appeftred  to  me 
porfbcil^  eoniistent,  not  ouJj  with  himaell^  but 
with  hifl  inveriable  rale  and  guide,  the  Scrip- 
tnrea.  Suiotification,  will  you  allow  me  to  uae 
■o  aeriona  a  word,  however  imperfect,  must  bo 
vnifoffai.  It  ia  not  the  improvement  of  any 
OBO  fiicnlly,  or  quality,  or  temper,  which  divines 
moan,  when  thuy  aay  we  are  renewed  in  part, 
■0  much  aa  that  the  chan^^e  ii  not  perfect,  the 
Jlolineia  ii  not  complete  in  any  part,  or  power, 
or  ftculty,  though  progreRsive  in  all.  He  who 
•oraaatiy  desires  an  universal  victory  over  sin, 
JiBowa  which  of  his  evil  dispositions  or  alTections 
it  isy  that  ia  yet  unsubdued.  This  reocUious 
■Bomy  he  vigilantly  sets  himself  to  watch  against, 
to  atraggln  with,  and,  through  divine  grace,  to 
looqoer.  The  test  of  his  sincerity  does  not  so 
orach  coDsiat  in  avoiding  many  faults  to  wiiich 
ho  haa  no  temptation,  as  in  conquering  that  one 
lo  orhloh  his  natural  bent  and  biaa  forcibly  iin- 
#olo  him.* 

Lady  fielficld  said,  *  But  is  it  not  impossible 
to  bring  every  part  of  our  nature  under  this  ab- 
■oliite  dominion  7  Suppose  a  man  is  very  paa- 
oionoto  and  yet  very  charitable ;  would  you  Imk 
vpoo  that  person  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state  ?* 

*  It  ia  not  my  province,  Mulam,  to  decide,* 
ropliod  Mr.  SUnley.     *  God,*  as  Bishop  Sander- 
■OB  aay s,  *  reserves  this  royalty  to  himself,  of 
boing  the  marcher  of  hearts.'     I  cannot  judge 
Jtow  iar  he  resists  anger,  nor  what  are  his  secret 
Mrof  (loa  against  it. — God,  who  expects  not  per- 
IbeCioo,  expects  sincerity.    Though  complete, 
■mnixod  goodness  is  not  to  be  attained  ia  this 
inporloet  state,  yet  the  earnest  desire  after  it  is 
tho  only  sure  criterion  of  the  sincerity  we  pro- 
laoa.     If  the  man  you  allude  to  does  not  watch 
ood  prav,  and  atrive  against  tho  passion  of  an^er, 
vbich  IS  his  natural  infirmity,  I  should  duubt 
whother  any  of  hin  atToctions  were  really  re- 
■Miod  :  and  I  should  fear  that  his  charity  was 
lalhor  a  mere  habitual  feeling,  though  a  most 
■afcioMo  one,  than  a  Christian  grace.     He  in- 
dulges in  charity,  because  it  is  a  constitutional 
Htm,  and  costs  him  nothing.     He  indulges  in 
puoion  because  it  is  a  natural  bias  also ;  and  to 
Mtaliottt  a  victory  over  it  would  cost  him  a  great 
deol.     This  should  put  him  on  a  strict  sclf-ex- 
unination ;  when  he  would  probably  find  that, 
while  he  gives  the  uncontrolled  reins  to  any  one 
rimng  inclination,  his  religion,  even  when  he 
does  right  things,  is  questionable.    True  rcli- 
vioa  ia  seated  in  the  heart :  that  is  the  centre 
irom  which  all  tiie  lines  of  right  practice  must 
diverge.     It  is  the  great  duty  and  chief  business 
af  a  Christian  to  labour  to  make  all  his  aifec- 
iMMio,  with  all  their  motives,  tendencies,  and 
oporationa,  subservient  to  tlie  word  and  will  of 
God.    His  irregular  passions,  which  are, still  apt 
to  otart  out  into  disorder,  will  require  vigilance 
lo  the  end.— Ho  must  not  think  all  is  safe,  be- 
eause  the  more  tractable  ones  arc  not  rebellious : 
bul  he  may  entertain  a  cheerful  hope,  when 
those  which  were  once  rebellious  arc  become 
Irar  table.* 

*  I  feel  the  importance  of  what  you  say,*  rc- 
tanied  Lady  Belficid  ;  *  but  I  feel  also  my  utter 
inability  to  aet  about  it* 

'  My  dear  Madam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  this  is 
the  bMt  and  moat  lolatary  feeling  yoa  can  have. 

VrfL.  II. 


Tiiat  very  consciousness  of  inefllicacy  will,  I 
trust,  drive  you  to  tlie  founuin  of  all  strength 
and  power;  it  will  quicken  your  faith  and  ani- 
mate your  prayer ;  faith  which  is  tlie  habitual 
principle  of  confidence  in  God ;  and  prayer, 
which  is  the  exercise  o{  that  principle  toward 
Him  who  is  the  object  of  it.* 

*  But,  Dr.  Barlow,*  said  Lady  Belfield,  *  was  so 
discouraging  I  He  accmed  to  intimate,  as  if  the 
conflict  of  a  Christian  with  sin  miutt  be  aa  laaU 
ing  as  his  life ;  whereas  I  had  hoped  that  victory 
once  obtained,  was  obtained  forever.* 

*The  strait  gate^'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  » is 
only  the  entrance  of"  religion  ;  the  narrow  teay 
is  a  continued  course.  The  Christian  life,  my 
dear  Lady  Belfield,  is  not  a  point  but  a  progress. 
It  is  precisely  in  the  race  of  Christianity  as  in 
the  race  of  human  glory.  Julius  Cwsai  and  St- 
Paul  describe  their  respective  warfares  in  nearly 
the  Hame  terms. —  We  tthould  count  nothing  done^ 
whilf  anything  remuinn  undone,*  says  tlie  War- 
rior.— Ao/  counting  myaelf  to  have  attained — 
forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind^  and 
pressing  forward  to  those  which  are  before^  says 
the  AposUc.  And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that 
they  both  made  the  disqualifying  observation 
after  attainments  almost  incredible.  As  there 
was  no  being  a  hero  by  any  idler  way,  so  there 
is  no  being  a  Christian  by  any  easier  road.  The 
necessity  of  pursuit  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
though  tho  objects  pursued  differ  as  widely 
as  the  vanities  of  time  from  the  riches  of  eter- 
nity. 

*  Do  not  think,  my  dear  Madam,*  added  Mr 
Stanley,  *  that  I  am  erecting  myself  into  a  ccn- 
sor,  much  less  into  a  model.  The  corruptions 
which  I  lament,  I  participate.  The  doficicnciea 
which  I  deplore,  I  feel.  Not  only  when  I  look 
abroad,  am  I  persuaded  of  the  general  prevalence 
of  evil  by  whot  I  see ;  but  when  I  look  into  my 
own  heart,  my  conviction  is  confirmed  by  what 
I  experience.  I  am  conscious,  not  merely  of 
frailties,  but  of  sins.  I  will  not  hypocritically 
accuse  myself  of  gross  offences  which  I  have  not 
temptation  to  commit,  and  from  the  commission 
of  which,  motives  inferior  to  religion  would 
preserve  me.  But  I  am  continually  humbled 
in  detecting  mixed  motives  in  almost  all  I  do- 
Such  strugglings  of  pride  with  my  endeavours 
afler  humility !  Such  irresolution  in  my  firmest 
purposes  !  So  much  imperfection  in  my  best 
actions !  So  much  want  of  simplicity  in  my 
purest  designs  I  Such  fresh  shoots  of  selfish- 
ness where  I  had  hoped  the  plant  itself  had  been 
eradicated  !  Such  frequent  deadncss  in  duty  ! 
Such  coldness  in  my  aflfectiona  !  Such  infirmity 
of  will !  Such  proncness  to  earth  in  my  highest 
aspiration  afler  heaven !  All  these  you  see  would 
hardly  make  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  want 
ChriHtian  discernment,  very  gross  sins;  yet 
they  prove  demonstrably  the  root  of  sin  in  the 
heart,  and  the  infection  of  nature  tainting  my 
best  resolves.* 

*  Tho  true  Cfiristian,*  said  I,  when  Mr.  Stan- 
ley  had  done  siMsaking,  ^  extracts  humility  from 
the  very  circuiiiHtancc  which  raises  pride  in  the 
irreligious.  The  sight  of  any  enormity  in  ano- 
tlier,  makes  the  mere  moralist  proud  that  ho  is 

*  Nil  actam  rcputans  dum  qaod  superessst  ageadoB 
—Lucas. 
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exempt  from  it,  while  the  religioai  man  is  hum- 
bled from  a  view  of  the  Binfulnesi  of  that  na. 
tnrc  he  partakes,  a  nature  which  admits  of  such 
excesses,  and  from  which  excesses  he  knows 
that  he  himself  is  preserved  hy  divine  ^race 
alone.  I  have  often  observed  that  comparison 
is  the  aliment  of  pride  in  the  worldly  man,  and 
of  self-abasement  in  the  Christian/ 

Poor  Lady  Bel  field  looked  comforted  on  find' 
ing  that  her  friend  Mr.  Stanley  was  not  quite 
so  perfect  as  she  had  feared.  *  f  lappy  are  those,* 
exclaimed  she,  looking  at  Lucilla,  *  the  inno- 
cence of  whose  lives  recommends  them  to  the 
divine  favour.* 

*  Innocence,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  can  never 
be  pleaded  as  a  ground  of  acccplance,  because 
the  thing  does  not  exist  Innocence  excludes 
the  necessity  of  repentance  ;  and  where  there  is 
no  sin,  there  can  bo  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  What- 
ever therefore  we  may  be  in  comparison  with 
others,  innocence  can  afford  no  plea  for  our  ac- 
ceptance, without  annulling  the  great  plan  of 
our  redemption.' 

*One  tiling  puzzles  me,*  said  Lady  Belfield. 

*  The  most  worthless  people  I  converse  with  de- 
ny the  doctrine  of  human  corruption,  a  doctrine 
the  truth  of  which  one  should  suppose  their  own 
feelings  must  confirm ;  while  those  few  excel- 
lent persons  who  almost  seem  to  have  escaped 
it,  insist  the  most  peremptorily  on  its  reality. 
But  if  it  be  really  true,  surely  the  mercies  of 
<vod  are  so  great,  that  he  will  overlook  the  frail- 
ties of  such  weak  and  erring  mortals.  So  gra- 
cious a  Saviour  will  not  exact  such  rigorous  obe- 
dience from  creatures  so  infirm.* 

*  Let  not  what  I  am  going  to  say,  my  dear 
Lady  Bcificid,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  offend  you; 
the  correctness  of  your  conduct  cxemptH  3'ou 
from  any  particular  application.  But  there  are 
too  many  Christians,  who  while  they  npcak  with 
revereoca  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  do 
not  enough  consider  him  as  a  deliverer  from  sin. 
They  regard  him  rather  as  having  lowered  the 
requisitions  of  the  law,  and  exonerated  his  fol> 
lowers  from  the  necessity  of  that  strictness  of 
life  which  they  view  as  a  burthcnsonie  part  of 
their  religion.  From  this  burthen  they  flatter 
themselves  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  gospel 
to  deliver  them  ;  and  from  this  supposed  deliver- 
ance it  is  that  they  chiefly  consider  it  as  a  mer- 
ciful dispensation.  A  cheap  Christianity,  of 
which  we  can  acquit  ourselves  by  a  general  re- 
cognition, and  a  few  stated  observances,  which 
require  no  sacrifices  of  the  will,  nor  rectification 
of  the  life,  is,  I  assure  you,  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem ;  the  religion  of  that  numerous  class  who 
like  to  save  appearances,  and  to  decline  reali- 
ties ;  who  expect  every  thing  hereaflcr  while 
they  resolve  to  give  up  nothing  here  ;  but  who 
keep  heaven  in  view  as  a  snug  reversion  afler 
they  shall  have  squeezed  out  of  this  world,  to 
llie  very  last  dregs  and  droppings,  all  it  has  to 
give.* 

Lady   Belfield,  with  great  modesty,  replied, 

*  Indeed  I  am  ashamod  to  have  said  so  much 
upon  a  topic  on  which  I  am  unublc,  and  unused 
to  debate.  Sir  John  only  smiles,  and  looks  re- 
aolved  not  to  help  me  out  Believe  me,  however, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  what  I  have  said  proceeds  not 
^m  presamption,  but  from  an  earnest  desire 


of  being  let  right  I  will  mlv  v^nta  e  to  aftr 
one  more  obeerration  on  the  iflerDoon  sanaai. 
Dr.  Barlow,  to  my  great  snrprise,  spoke  of  tile 
death  of  Christ  as  exhibiting  pnelieml  Icsmm, 
Now,  though  I  have  always  considered  it  iai 
ireneral  way,  as  the  cause  of  our  salvation,  ye 
its  preceptive  and  mora]  benefits,  I  mast  eos. 
fees,  do  not  appear  to  me  at  all  obvious.* 

*  I  conceive,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  'ow  as 
liverance  from  the  punishment  incurred  kj  m 
to  be  one  great  end  and  object  of  the  death  of 
our  Redeemer;  but  I  am  very  far  from  oanuie. 
ing  this  as  the  only  benefit  attending  it   I  eoi 
ceive  It  to  be  most  abundant  in  instraction,  ttd 
the  strongest  possible    incentive  to  pradieK 
goodness;  and  that  in  a  great  variety  of«aj& 
The  death  of  our  Redeemer  shows  us  the  iii 
nite  value  of  our  souls,  by  showing  the  ioeii. 
mable  price  paid  for  them,  and  thus  leads  nii 
more  dilieence  in  securing  their  eternal  Mafy 
It  is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  an  fukkifud 
hatred  of  sin,  and   more  especially  to  coonM 
us  of  God*s  hatred  to  that,  for  the  pardon  tf 
which  such  a  sacrifice  was  deemed  npriiwj. 
Now,  if  it  actually  produce  such  an  eflcd,jt 
consequently  stimulates   us  to  repentanoe,  isi 
to  an  increasing  dread  of  violating  those  a. 
gagements  which  we  have  so  oflen  made  tohid 
a  better  life.    Then  the  contemplation  of  lb 
stupendous  circumstance  will  tend  to  fill  tv 
hearts  with  such  a  sense  of  gratitude  anrfobe. 
dience,  as  will  be  likely  to  preserve  us  froait- 
lapsing  into  fresh  offences.  Again — can  any  bo. 
tive  operate  so  powerfully  on  us  towards  in- 
ducing    universal     charity    and    forgifsiw! 
Whatever  promotes  our  love  to  God  will  dispoK 
us  to  on  increased  love  for  our  fcltow-ereatana 
We  cannot  converse  with  any  man,  we  caoDit 
receive  a  kindness  from  any  man,  luy,  we  eaa- 
not  receive  an  injury  from  any  man,  for  wboa 
the  Redeemer  has  not  died.     The  rcmembriMi 
of  the  sufferings  which  procured  pardon  fix 
the  greatest  offences,  has  a  natural  tcDdeiicy  lo 
lead  us  to  forgive  small  ones.* 

Lady  Belfield  said,  '  I  had  not  indeed  ima- 
gined there  were  any  practical  uses  in  an  event 
to  which  I  had  been,  however,  accustomed  to 
look  with  reverence  as  an  atonement  for  tin.' 

*  Of  these  practical  effects,*  replied  Mr.  Stu. 
ley,  *  I  will  only  farther  observe,  that  allbamiL 
considerations  put  together,  cannot  su  povcr- 
fully  inspire  us  with  an  indifference  to  the  va- 
nities of  life,  and  the  allurements  of  unhallowed 
pleasures.  No  human  motive  can  be  so  effica- 
cious in  sustainingf  the  heart  under  trials,  and 
reconciling  it  to  afiiiotions.  For  what  trials  and 
afHictions  do  not  sink  into  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  the  sufferings  attending  that  ao|niii 
event,  from  which  we  derive  this  support?  Tbr 
contemplation  of  this  sacrifice  also  degradn 
wealth,  debases  power,  annihilates  ambitiao. 
We  rise  from  this  contemplation  with  a  mind 
prepared  to  bear  with  the  infirmities,  to  relieff 
the  wants,  to  forgive  the  unkindness  of  mcB 
We  extract  from  it  a  more  humbling  aeafs  of 
ourselves,  a  more  subdued  spirit,  a  more  sober 
contempt  nf  whatever  the  world  calls  great,  Una 
all  the  lectures  oC  ancient  philosophy,  or  tbe 
teachers  of  modern  morals  ever  inspired.* 

During  this  little  debate  Sir  John  maintiiH 
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most  invinoible  nlence.  Hia  coontenance 
not  the  leaat  mark  of  ill-humoar  or  impa- 
>«  but  it  waa  aerioaa  and  thoughtful ;  ex- 
Q0p(  when  hia  wife  got  into  any  little  difficulty  ; 
te  then  encouraged  her  by  an  affectionate  smile, 
tell  listened  like  a  man  who  hat  not  quite  made 
vp  hn  mind,  yet  tbinka  the  subject  too  impor- 
tant to  be  diamisaed  without  a  fair  and  candid 
hmnng. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Wmue  we  were  at  breakfast  next  morning, 

sweet  little  girl  flew  into  the   room   almost 

ithleaa  with  joy ;  and  running  to  her  mother, 

~  her  with  a  beautiful  nosegay. 

*0, 1  see  you  were  the  industrious  ^irl  last 

t,  Kate,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  embracing  her, 

admiring  the  flowers.    Lady  Belfield  looked 

^hquiaitively.    *  It  is  an  invention  of  Lucilla*s,* 

^iud  the  mother, '  that  the  little  one  who  per. 

"Anns  beat  in  the  school-room,  instead  of  having 

^iny  reward  which  may  excite  vanity  or  senau- 

'^tfr,  aJiall  be  taught  to  gratify  a  better  feeling, 

%gf  being  allowed  to  present  her  mother  with  a 

iMMfmy  of  the  flnest  flowers,  which  it  is  reward 

^HMngh  to  see  worn  at  dinner,  to  which  she  is 

■jfttimya  admitted  when  there  is  no  company; 

^k !   Pniy  do  not  consider  us  as  company ; 

1pm[  let  Kate  dine  with  us  to-day,*  said  Lady 

twielJ.     Mrs.  Stanley  bowed  her  assent  and 

But  this  is  not  all. — ^The  flowers  they 

they  also  raise.     I  went  rather  too  far, 

I  said  that  no  vanity  was  excited ;  the^ 

Tain  enough  of  their  carnations,  and  each  is 

to  produce  the  largest.     In  this  competi- 

however,  the  vanity  is  not  personal.    Lu- 

fUa  baa  some  skill  in  raising  flowers,  each  girl 

Ah  a  eabordinate  post  under  her.    Their  father 

'«Aan  treats  them  with  half  a  day*B  work,  and 

'flwo  they  all  treat  mc  with  tea  and  cakes  in  the 

bMMT-sockle    arbour  of  their  own   planting, 

.Vfaicin  is  called  Lucilla*s  bower.     It  would  be 

kud  to  say  whether  parents  or  children  most 

'4tljiaf  these  happy  holidays.* 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Stanley  appeared  with  her 
floaaga^  in  a  large  knot  of  ribbons,  which  was 
|iyad  with  no  small  complacency  by  little  Kate, 
a  olMeiTod  that  Lucilla,  who  used  to  manifest 
pleasure  in  the  conversation  after  dinner, 
beckoned  out  of  the  room  by  Phcebe,  as 
as  it  was  over.  I  felt  uneasy  at  an  absence 
rbioh  I  had  not  been  accuatomed ;  but  the 
was  explained,  when  at  six  o'clock,  Kate 
*who  was  the  queen  of  the  day,  was  sent  to  in- 
'^vtle  ns  to  drink  toa  in  Luci]la*s  bower.  'We  in- 
alantlv  obeyed  the  summons. 

*1  knew  nothing  of  this,*  said  the  delighted 
Mother,  while  we  were  all  admiring  the  elegant 
«rran|cenients  of  this  little  fete.  The  purple 
elamatis  twisting  its  flexible  branches  with 
those  of  the  pale  woodbine,  formed  a  sweet  and 
ftagrant  canopy  to  the  arched  bower,  while 
the  flowery  tendrils  hung  down  on  all  sides, 
banches  of  roses,  intermixed  with  the 
stars  of  the  jessamine,  were  stur4  into 
KMB  on  the  inside  as  a  temporary  decora- 
only.  "Hie  finest  plants  had  been  brought 
HhiB  the  green-hoose  Kir  the  oooasiott     It 


a  delicious  evening,  and  the  little  fairy  festivity, 
together  with  the  flitting  about  of  the  airy  spirits 
which  had  prepared  it,  was  absolutely  enchant, 
ing.  Sir  John,  always  poetical,  exclaimed  in 
rapture, 

*  Ilesperian  fliblGs  true,* 
Iftnie,  here  only.' 

I  needed  not  this  quotation  to  bring  the  garden 
of  "Eden  to  my  mind,  for  Lucilla  presided. 
Phcebe  was  all  alive.  The  other  little  ones  had 
decorated  Kate's  flaxen  hair  with  a  wreath  of 
woodbines.  They  sung  two  or  three  baby  stan- 
zas, which  they  had  composed  among  them- 
selves,  in  which  Kate  was  complimented  as  queen 
of  the  fete.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Lady 
Aston,  who  was  about  Kate's  age,  and  two  littfe 
girls  of  Dr.  fiarlow's  were  of  the  children's  party 
on  the  green.  The  elder  sisters  of  both  families 
made  part  of  the  company  within. 

When  we  were  all  seated  in  our  enchanting 
bower,  and  drinking  our  tea,  at  which  we  had 
no  other  attendants  than  the  little  Hebes  them- 
selves, I  asked  Kate  how  it  happened  that  she 
seemed  to  be  distinguished  on  this  occasion  from 
her  little  sisters.  *  Oh  Sir,*  said  she,  *  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  my  birth-day.  I  am  eight  years  old 
to-day.  I  gave  up  all  my  gilt  booas  with  pic- 
tures this  day  twelve-month,  and  to-day  I  give 
up  all  my  little  story  books,  I  am  now  going  to 
read  such  books  as  men  and  women  read.* 

She  then  ran  to  her  companions,  who  ranged 
themselves  round  a  turf  seat  at  a  little  distance 
before  us,  to  which  were  transferred  a  profusion 
of  cakes  and  fruit  from  the  bower.  While  they 
were  devouring  them,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  desired  an  explanation  of  Kate's  speech. 

*  I  make,*  said  he,  *  the  renouncing  their  baby 
books  a  kind  of  cpocha,  and  by  thus  distinctly 
markin?  the  period,  they  never  think  of  return- 
ing back  to  them.  We  have  in  our  domestic 
plan  several  of  these  artificial  divibions  of  life. 
These  little  celebrations  are  sFas,  that  we  ose 
as  marking  posts,  from  which  we  set  oot  on 
some  new  course.' 

*  But  as  to  Kate's  books?*  said  Lady  Belfield 
*  We  have,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  too  many  ele- 
mentary books.  They  are  read  loo  much  and 
too  long.  The  youthful  mind,  which  was  for- 
merly sick  from  inanition,  is  now  in  danger 
from  a  plethora. 

*  Much,  however,  will  depend  on  capacity  and 
disposition.  A  child  of  slower  parts  may  be 
indulged  till  nine  years  old  with  books  which 
a  lively  genius  will  look  down  upon  at  seven. 
A  girl  of  talents  will  read.  To  her  no  excite- 
ment is  wanting.  The  natural  appetite  is  a 
sufficient  incentive.  The  less  brilliant  child 
requires  the  allurement  of  lighter  books.  She 
wants  encouragement  as  mudi  as  the  other  re- 
quires restraint* 

*But  don*t  you  think,*  said  Lady  Belfield, 
that  they  are  of  great  use  in  attracting  chil- 
dren to  love  reading  V  *  Doubtless  they  are,' 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  *The  misfortune  is,  that 
the  stimulants  used  to  attract  at  6rst  must  be 
not  only  continued  but  heightened,  to  keep  up 
the  attraction.  These  t)ooks  are  novels  in  mi- 
niature, and  the  excess  of  them  will  lead  to  the 
want  of  novels  at  fbll  length.  The  early  use  of 
sarorr  dishes  is  not  osuslly  followed  by  an  ap- 
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pelile  for  plain  food.  To  the  taste  thus  pern, 
pered,  history  becomoa  dry,  grammar  laborioui, 
and  religion  dull. 

*My  wife,  who  was  led  to  travel  throogh 
Iho  wido  expanse  of  universal  history,  and  the 
dreary  deserts  of  Rapin  and  Mezerai,  is,  I 
will  venture  to  assort,  more  completely  skilled 
in  ancient  French,  and  English  history,  than 
any  of  tlie  girls  who  have  been  fed,  or  rather 
starved  on  extracts  and  abridgements.  I  mean 
not  to  recommend  the  two  last  named  authors 
for  very  young  people.  They  are  dry  and  te- 
dious, and  children  in  our  days  have  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  tlio  same  knowledge  witli 
less  labour.  We  have  brighter,  I  wish  I  could 
ny  safer  lights.  Still  fact,  and  not  wit  is  the 
leading  object  of  history. 

*  .Mrn.  Stanley  says,  that  the  very  tediousnees 
of  her  historians  had  a  good  effect :  they  were 
a  ballast  to  her  levity,  and  a  discipline  to  her 
mind,  of  which  she  has  felt  the  benefit  in  her 
subsequent  life. 

*  But  to  return  to  the  mass  of  ciiildren^s  books. 
The  loo  great  profusion  of  them  protracts  tiic 
imbecility  of  childhood ;  they  arrest  the  under- 
standing instead  of  advancing  it ;  tliey  give  for- 
wardness without  strengtli ;  they  hinder  the 
mind  from  making  vigorous  shoots,  teach  it  to 
Mtuop  when  it  should  soar,  and  to  contract  when 
it  should  expand ;  yet  I  ailow  that  many  of  them 
are  delightfully  amusing  and  to  a  certain  degree 
instructive;  but  they  must  not  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  instruction,  but  sparingly  used  at  all  as 
refreshment  from  labour.' 

*They  inculcate  morality  and  good  actions 
surely,*  said  Lady  Belfield.  *  It  is  true,*  re- 
plied Mr.  Stanley,'  *but  they  otlen  inculcate 
them  on  a  worldly  principle,  and  rather  teach 
the  prido!  of  virtue,  and  the  profit  of  virtue,  than 
point  out  the  motive  of  virtue,  and  the  principle 
of  sin.  They  reprobate  bad  actions  as  evil  and 
injurious  to  others,  but  not  as  an  offence  against 
the  Almighty.  Whereas  the  Bible  comes  with 
a  plain,  straif^ht-forward,  simple,  but  powerful 
principle^ — *  IIow  shall  I  do  tiiis  great  wickc.i- 
uess  against  God  ?'  Against  TAer,  JViee  only 
have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  My  sight.' 

*  Cven  children  should  be  taught  that  when  a 
man  has  committed  the  greatest  possible  crime 
againtit  his  fellow  creature,  still  the  offence 
agaiiibt  God  is  what  will  strike  a  true  penitent 
with  the  must  deep  remorse.  All  morality 
which  is  not  drawn  from  this  scriptural  source 
is  weak,  defective,  and  hollow.  ^Thcse  enter- 
taining authors  seldom  ground  their  stories  on 
any  intimation  that  human  nature  is  corrupt ; 
that  the  young  reader  is  helpless  and  wants  as- 
si  stance ;  that  he  is  guilty  and  wants  pardon.' 

'  Surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Stanley,'  said  Lady  Bel- 
:icld,  *  though  I  do  not  object  to  the  truth  and 
icasonublencss  of  any  thing  you  have  said,  I 
cannot  think  that  these  things  can  possibly  be 
made  intellitfible  to  children.' 

*Trjo  trainers  of  our  ntcchism,  Madam, 
thought  othvrwiflp,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  The 
«.atecii:.-!in  wdK  written  tor  children,  and  cnntains 
ull  the  seeds  and  principles  of  Christianity  tor 
men.  It  evidently  requires  much  explanation, 
much  developemeiit;  still  it  furnishes  a  wide 
And  important  field  for  colloquial  instruction, 


without  which  yonn^  persons  can  by  no  nwaas 
understand  a  composition  so  amisible,  bat  so  ooo- 
densed.    The  catechism  speaks  expressly  of  a 

*  death  onto  sin* — of  *a  new  birth  unto  rights, 
ousness*— of  *  being  born  in  sin'— of  *  being  tbs 
children  of  wrath* — of  becoming  *  the  cbiUreo 
of  grace* — of*  forsaking  sin  by  repentance*— ef 

*  believing  the  promise  of  God  by  faith.'  Nn, 
while  children  are  studying  these  great  truthi 
in  the  catechism,  they  are  probably,  at  tbi 
same  time,  almost  constantly  reading  some  of 
those  entertaining  stories  which  are  groondH 
and  built  on  a  quite  opposite  principle,  and  4 
not  even  imply  the  existence  of  any  suchfiuuli. 
mental  truths.* 

*  Surely,'  interrupted  Lady  Belfield,  'jot 
would  not  have  these  serions  doctrines  broi^ 
forward  in  story  twoks  ?* 

*  By  no  means,  Madam,*  replied  Mr.SCanlej . 

*  but  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  even  itory 
books  should  not  be  found  on  a  principle  dirrdlf 
contradictory  to  them,  nay,  totally  $ubtermt 
of  them.  The  Arabian  Nights,  and  olbcr 
oriental  books  of  fable,  though  loose  and  fauhj 
in  many  respects,  yet  have  always  a  refo. 
ence  to  the  religion  of  the  country.  Nolhinf 
is  introduced  against  the  law  of  MahoncC: 
nothing  subversive  of  the  opinions  oTa  Mosml 
man.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  books,  for  harisg 
no  religion,  but  for  having  a  faUe  religion.  A 
book  which  in  nothing  opposes  the  principle  of 
the  Bible,  I  would  be  far  from  calling  a  bad  book, 
though  the  Bible  was  never  named  in  it.* 

Lady  Belfield  observed,  *  That  she  was  sorry 
to  say  her  children  found  religious  studies  very 
dry  and  tiresome;  though  she  took  great  paini, 
and  made  them  learn  by  heart  a  mulu'tude  of 
questions  and  answers,  a  variety  of  catechismi 
and  explanations,  and  the  best  abridgmeuls  of 
the  Bible.' 

SMy  dear  Lady  Belfield,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  you  have  fully  accounted  for  the  dryness  and 
dulness  of  which  you  complain.  Give  them  the 
Bible  itself,  I  never  yet  knew  a  child  who  did 
not  delight  in  the  Bible  histories,  and  who  would 
not  desire  to  hear  them  again  and  again.  From 
the  histories,  Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  proceed  with 
them  to  the  parables ;  and  from  them  to  the 
miracles,  and  a  few  of  the  most  striking  pro- 
phecies. When  they  have  acquired  a  good  deal 
of  this  desultory  knowledge,  we  begin  to  weave 
tlic  parts  into  a  whole  The  little  girl  who  hid 
the  honour  of  dining  with  you  to-day,  has  began 
this  morning  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  Iter 
mother  systematically.  We  shall  soon  open  to 
hor  something  of  the  icheme  of  Christianity, 
and  explain  how  those  miracles  and  prophecies 
confirm  the  truth  of  that  religion  in  which  she 
is  to  be  more  fully  instructed. 

*  Upon  their  historical  knowledge,  which  they 
acquired  by  picking  out  the  most  interesting 
stories,  we  endeavour  to  ground  principles  ti 
enlighten  their  minds,  and  precepts  to  influence 
their  conduct.  With  the  genuine  language  of 
Scripture  I  have  taken  particular  care  they 
shall  be  well  acquainted,  by  digging  for  tne 
ore  in  its  native  bed.  While  they  have  been 
studying  the  stories,  their  minds  have  at  the 
same  time  been  imbued  with  tJie  impressive 
phraseology  of  Scripture.     I  make  a  great  point 
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iTlhii,  having  ofUn  seen  thii  uaefnl  impression 
iflectuallj  preTented  by  a  multitude  of  subii- 
Uarjr  hintoriea,  and  explanations,  which  too  roach 
Qparsede  the  use  of  tJio  original  text. 

*  Onlj  observe,*  continued  he,  *  what  divine 
entiiiienia,  what  holy  precepts,  what  devout  eja* 
nlatiniu,  what  strokes  of  self.abasemcnt,  what 
lif  hta  of  gratitude,  what  transports  of  praise, 
rhat  touches  of  |>enilentiil  sorrow,  aro  found 
omprised  in  some  one  bhort  sentence  woven 
Bto  almost  every  part  of  the  hi»toricul  Rcri|i. 
urea !  observe  this,  and  then  confess  what  a 
«ty  it  ia  that  children  sliould  bo  commonly  set 
D  read  the  history  in  a  meagre  abridgment, 
tripped  of  those  gems  with  which  the  original 
s  ao  richly  inl.tid  !  These  histories  and  expo. 
ilions  become  very  useful  afterwards  to  young 
laople  whi)  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
3lbto  itMilf.* 

Sir  John  observed,  that  he  had  been  struck 
irkh  the  remarkable  ditintereBtednea  of  Mr. 
Itaaley*s  daughters,  and  their  indifference  to 
Jungs  about  which  most  children  were  so  eager. 
SellUhness,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is  tlie  hydra  we 
m  perpetually  combating ;  but  the  manstcr  has 
n  much  vitality,  that  new  heads  spring  np  as 
hst  as  the  old  ones  are  cut  off.  Th  count f.rar.i 
U^fiahneai^  that  inborn,  inhred  mi$ehijf,  I  hold 
H  &e  the  great  art  of  rducation.  £!ducation 
dbereibre,  cannot  be  adequately  carried  on,  ox- 
xpC  by  those  who  are  deeply  convinced  of  the 
loctrine  of  human  corruption.  This  evil  prin. 
nple,  aa  it  allows  itself  early,  must  be  early 
Dppad,or  the  rapid  shoots  it  makes  will,  as  your 
kTourite  Eve  observes, 

'  8Don  mock  our  scant  manuring.* 

'This  counteraction,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
is  not  like  an  art  or  a  science,  which  is  to  be 
aken  up  at  set  times,  and  laid  a^ ide  till  the  al- 
utted  period  of  instruction  returns  ;  but  as  the 
nril  shows  itself  at  all  times,  and  in  all  shapes, 
hmwkolf  force  of  instruction  is  to  be  bent  against 
I.  Mri*.  Stanley  and  I  endeavour  that  not  one 
«ward  we  bestow,  not  one  gratification  we  afford, 
ihall  be  calculated  to  promote  it.  Gratifications 
diildren  ought  to  have.  The  appetites  and  in- 
filiations  should  be  reasonably  indulged.  We 
irs  only  cautious  not  to  employ  them  as  the  in- 
tirumeniM  of  recompense,  wliich  would  look  as 
if  we  valued  them  highly,  and  thought  them  a 
fit  remuneration  for  merit.  I  would  rather  show 
I  little  indulgence  to  sensuality  a$  sensuality, 
than  make  it  the  reward  of  goodness,  which 
seems  to  bo  the  common  way.  While  I  indulged 
the  appetite  of  a  child,  I  would  never  hold  out 
that  indulgence  which  I  granted  to  the  lowest, 
the  animal  part  of  his  nature,  as  a  payment  for 
the  exertion  of  his  mental  or  moral  faculties.* 

'  You  have  oite  great  advantage,*  said  Sir 
John,  *  and  I  thank  God  it  is  the  same  in  Caven- 
dish-square, tlial  you  and  Mrs.  Stanley  draw 
evenly  together.  Nothing  impedes  domt'stic  re- 
gulations so  cfTcctually  as  where  parents,  from 
difference  of  sentiment,  ill-humour,  or  bad  judg- 
ment, obstruct  each  other*s  plans,  or  where  one 
parent  makcn  the  other  insignificant  in  the  eyes 
of  their  children.* 

*  Mr.  Reynolds,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  a  friend 
e'  .fiine  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  in  this  very 


predicament.  To  the  mother**  weakness  tlie 
father's  temperate  discipline  seems  cruelty.  She 
is  perpetually  blaming  him  before  the  cnildren 
for  setting  them  to  their  books.  Ucr  attentions 
arc  divided  between  their  health,  which  is  per- 
fect, and  their  pleasure,  which  is  obstructed  by 
her  foolish  aeal  Vt  promote  it,  far  more  than  by 
his  prudent  restrictions.  Whatever  the  father 
helps  them  to  at  table,  tlie  mother  takes  from 
them  lest  it  should  make  them  sick.  What  he 
forbids  is  always  the  very  thing  whicii  is  good 
for  them.  She  is  much  more  afraid,  however, 
of  overloading  their  memories  than  their  sto- 
machs. Reading,  she  says,  will  spoil  the  girls* 
eyes,  stooping  to  write,  will  ruin  their  chests, 
and  working  will  make  them  round  shouldered. 
If  the  boys  run,  they  will  have  fevers ;  if  they 
j  mp,  they  will  sprain  their  ankles ;  if  they  play 
at  cricket,  a  blow  may  kill  them ;  if  they  swim, 
they  will  be  drowned,  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  is  no  argument  of  safety. 

*  Poor  Reynolds*^  life  is  one  continued  strag- 
gle  between  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  children, 
and  his  complaisance  to  his  wife.  If  he  carries 
his  point,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  peace ;  if  he 
relaxes,  as  he  commonly  docs,  his  children  are 
the  victims.  lie  is  at  length  brought  to  submit 
his  excellent  judgment  to  her  feeble  mind,  lest 
his  opposition  should  hurt  her  health  :  and  he 
has  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  children  train- 
ed as  if  they  had  nothing  but  bodies. 

*  To  the  wretched  education  of  Mrs.  Reynolds 
herself  all  this  mischief  may  be  attributed  ;  for 
she  is  not  a  bad,  though  an  ignorant  woman  ; 
and  having  been  harshly  treated  by  her  own  pa- 
rents, she  fell  into  the  vulgar  error  of  vulgar 
minds,  that  of  supposing  the  opposite  of  wrong 
must  necessarily  be  right.  As  she  found  that 
being  perpetually  contradicted  had  made  her- 
self miserable,  she  concluded  that  never  being 
contradicted  at  all  would  make  her  children 
happy.  The  event  has  answered  as  might  have 
been  foreseen.  Never  was  a  more  discontented, 
disagreeing,  troublesome  family.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  one  want  instantly  creates  a  now  one. 
And  it  is  only  when  they  are  quite  worn  out 
with  having  done  nothing,  that  they  take  rcfugo 
in  tlieir  books,  as  less  wearisome  than  idleness.* 

Sir  John,  turning  to  Lady  Belfield,  said  in  a 
very  tender  tone,  *  My  dear  Caroline,  this  story, 
in  Its  principal  feature,  docs  not  apply  to  us. 
We  concur  completely,  it  is  true,  but  I  fear  we 
concur  by  being  both  wrong ;  wo  both  err  by 
excessive  indulgence.  As  to  the  case  in  point, 
while  children  are  young,  they  may  perhaps 
loan  to  the  parent  who  spoils  them  ;  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  an  instance  of  young  persons, 
where  the  parents  differed,  who  did  not  after- 
wards  discover  a  much  stronger  affection  for  the 
one  who  had  reasonably  restrained  them,  than 
for  the  other,  whose  blind  indulgence  had  at 
once  diminished  her  importance  and  their  own 
reverence.* 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Stanley,  that  as  ho  had  so 
noble  a  library,  and  wished  to  inspire  his  chil- 
dren with  the  love  of  literature,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  their  apartment  so  slenderly  provided  with 
books. 

*  This  is  the  age  of  excess  in  every  thing,*  re- 
plied he ;  *  nothing  is  a  gratification  of  which 
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the  want  haa  not  been  previously  felt  The 
wishes  of  child r«  n  are  all  so  anticipated,  that 
they  never  experience  the  pleasure  excited  by 
wanting  and  waiting.  Of  their  initiatory  books 
they  must  have  a  pretty  copious  supply.  But  as 
to  books  of  entertainment  or  instruction  of  a 
higher  kind,  I  never  allow  them  to  pijssess  one 
nf  their  own,  till  they  have  attentively  read  and 
improved  by  it ;  this  gives  them  a  kmd  of  title 
to  it ;  and  that  desire  of  property  so  natural  to 
human  creatures,  I  think  stimulates  them  in 
despatching  books  which  are  in  themselves  a 
little  dry.  Expectation  with  them,  as  with  men, 
quickens  doitirc,  while  possossion  deadens  it.* 

By  this  time  the  children  had  exhausted  all 
the  refreshments  set  before  them,  and  had  re- 
treated to  a  little  farther  distance,  where,  with- 
out disturbing  us,  they  freely  enjoyed  their  in- 
nocent gambols — playing,  singing,  laughing, 
dancing,  reciting  verses,  trying  which  could 
puzzle  the  other  in  the  name  of  plants,  of  which 
they  pulled  single  leaves  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty, all  succeeded  each  other.  Lady  Belficld 
looking  consciously  at  me,  said,  *  These  are  the 
creatures  whom  I  foolishly  suspected  of  being 
made  ihiHurable  by  restraint,  and  gloomy  through 
want  of  indulgence.* 

*  Adcr  long  experience,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, '  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  not  all  the  anxi- 
ous cutting  out  of  pleasure,  not  all  the  costly  in- 
dulgences whicii  wealth  can  procure,  not  all  the 
contrivances  of  inventive  man  for  his  darling 
youthful  oiftfpring,  can  find  out  an  amusement 
•o  pure,  so  natural,  so  cheap,  so  rational,  so 
healthful,  I  had  almost  said  so  religious,  as  that 
unbought  pleasure  connected  with  a  garden.* 

Kate  and  Celia,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
peeping  into  the  bower  in  order  to  catch  an  in- 
terval in  the  conversation,  as  soon  as  they  found 
our  attention  distmira^red,  stole  in  among  us ; 
each  took  the  fond  father  by  a  hand,  and  led 
him  to  the  turf  scat.  Phoebe  presented  him  a 
book  which  iic  o,')enod,  and  out  of  it  read  with 
infinite  humo'ir,  "jrice  and  gaiety,  TJir  diverting 
JUatort/  nf  John  Gilpin.  Thi.s  it  siM^ms  was  a 
plearturo  to  which  they  had  been  led  to  look  for- 
ward for  soino  time,  but  wliirh,  in  honour  of 
Kate,  had  boon  puriKisely  withhold  till  tliis  me- 
morable day.  His  little  auditorR,  who  grouped 
themselvc.4  round  him  on  the  grass,  were  nearly 
ronviiUed  with  Uughtcr,  nor  were  the  tenants 
of  the  lK)Wcr  much  less  delighted. 

As  wo  wulkoU  into  the  honse,  Mr.  Stanley 
said,  '  Whenever  I  read  to  my  children  a  light 
and  gay  composition,  which  I  often  do,  I  gene- 
rally take  care  it  shall  be  the  work  of  some  va- 
luable  author,  to  whose  writings  this  shall  be  a 
pleasant  and  a  tempting  prelude.  What  child 
of  spirit  wiif»  I'oars  John  Gilpin,  will  not  long^ 
to  be  thought  old  and  wise  enough  to  read  the 
■  Task  ?*  The  remembrance  of  the  infant  rap- 
ture will  give  a  predilection  for  the  |ioet.  Do- 
dring  to  keep  their  standard  high,  I  accustom 
them  to  none  but  good  writers,  in  every  cense 
of  the  word ;  by  this  means  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  stoop  to  ordinary  ones  when  they  shall 
hereafter  co  no  to  choose  f<>r  themselves.* 

Lady  Bolfield  regretted  to  me  that  she  had 
Dot  brought  some  of  her  children  to  the  Grove : 
'  To  confess  a  disgraceful  truth,*  said  she,  *  I 


was  afraid  they  would  h&va  been  moped  to  death 
and  to  confess  another  truth  still  more  disgrii^ 
ful  to  my  authority,  my  indulgence  has  besn  n 
injudicious,  and  I  have  maintained  so  little  eaa 
trol,  that  I  durst  not  bring  some  of  them  fw  ftc 
of  putting  the  rest  out  of  humour  ;  I  am  now  ia 
a  school,  where  I  trust  I  may  learn  to  aoqoiit 
firmness,  without  any  diminution  of  fbndneii* 


CHAP.  XXVL 

Tm  next  morning  Mr.  Stanley  proposed  tfatf 
wc  should  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  his  neighbooTL 
He  and  Sir  John  Belfield  rode  on  horseback,  and 
I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the  ladies  ia  Ibi 
sociable.  Lady  Belfield,  who  was  now  bseoM 
desirous  of  improving  on  her  own  too  relaxed 
domestic  system,  by  the  experience  of  Mra 
Stanley,  told  her  how  much  she  admired  thi 
cheerful  obedience  of  her  children.    She  said, 

*  she  did  not  so  much  wonder  to  see  then  m 
good,  but  she  owned  she  was  surprivd  to  m 
them  so  happy.* 

■  I  know  not,*  replied  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  whether 
the  increased  insubordination  of  children  isov. 
ing  to  the  new  school  of  philosophy  and  politic 
but  it  seems  to  mo  to  make  part  of  the  syilsa. 
When  I  go  sometimes  to  stay  with  a  frisBd  it 
town  to  do  business,  she  is  always  making  tps- 
logies  that  she  cannot  go  out  with  me— 'her 
daughters  want  the  coach.*  If  I  ask  ieare  ti 
see  the  friends  who  call  on  mo  in  such  a  raooi, 
— *  her  daughters  have  company  there,  or  thaf 
want  the  room  for  their  music,  or  it  is  prepariaf 
for  the  children*s  ball  in  the  evening.*  If  • 
messenger  is  required — '  her  daughters  want 
the  footman.*  There  certainly  previils  a  spirit 
of  inde|>endence,  a  revolutionary  spirit,  a  fsepa^ 
ration  from  the  parent  state.  It  i$  the  fhildre»''t 
world* 

*  You  remind  me.  Madam,*  said  T,  *ofan  old 
courtier,  who  being  asked  by  Louis  XV.  whi  ^h 
age  he  preferred,  his  own  or  the  present,  replied, 
*Sirr!,  I  passed  my  youth  in  respecting  old  i^, 
and  I  find  I  must  now  pass  my  old  age  in  r^ 
specting  children.* 

*  In  some  other  houiws,*  said  Mrs.  Stanlcj 

*  where  we  visit,  besides  that  of  poor  .Mr.  R^y 
nolds,  the  cliildrcn  seem  to  have  all  the  accom 
modatinns ;  and  I  hare  observed  that  the  ciin 
venicnco  and  comfort  of  the  father  is  but  a  sub 
ordinate  consideration.  The  respectful  terrw 
of  address  are  nearly  banished  from  the  V'icit 
bulary  of  children,  and  the  somewhat  too  order 
ly  manner  whicli  once  prevailed  is  superceded 
by  an  incivility,  a  roughness,  a  want  of  atten 
tion,  which  is  surely  not  better  than  the  hirir 
less  formality  which  it  has  driven  out.* 

Just  as  she  had  said  this,  we  stopt  at  Mr.  Rey 
nolds*  gate ;  neither  ho  nor  his  lady  wore  at 
home.  Mr.  Stanley,  who  wished  to  show  u<  s 
fine  reach  of  the  river  from  the  drawing-room 
window,  desired  the  servant  to  show  us  into  it 
There  wo  beheld  a  curious  illustration  of  what 
we  had  heard.  In  the  ample  bow. window  lay  a 
confused  heap  of  the  glittering  spoils  of  ths 
most  expensive  toys. — Before  the  rich  silk  chain 
knelt  two  of  the  children,  in  the  act  of  rapidlr 
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act 


Mmoliahing  thetr  tine  painted  play.thinga; 
'Mhers  nt  apcrt  on  the  floor  retired,*  and  more 
Miberatfliy  employed  iu  picking  to  piccee  their 
nUle  nudy  works  of  art.  A  prctiy  girl  who 
had  aMautiful  wax  doll  on  her  Up,  almost  aa 
hiy  ••  bcneir  waa  pulling  out  its  eyes,  that  she 
Bight  aee  how  they  were  put  in.  Another, 
w*ary  of  this  costly  baby,  was  making  a  little 
^dU  of  rags.  A  turbulent  looking  boy  was  tear- 
Uig  oat  the  parchment  from  a  handsome  new 
drum,  that  he  might  see,  as  he  told  us,  where 
tlie  noise  came  from.  These  I  forgave,  they  had 
meaning  in  their  mischief. 

^  Another,  having  kicked  about  a  whole  little 
gUt  library,  was  sitting,  with  the  decorated 
MigM  lorn  asunder  at  his  feet,  reading  a  little 
€irC/  penny  book,  which  tho  kitchen  maid  had 
bMfht  of  a  hawker  at  the  door.— The  Persian 
Qtfptt  waa  strewed  with  the  broken  limbs  of  a 
pnmtnd  horse,  almost  as  large  as  a  ponoy,  while 
tht  diaoontentcd  little  master  was  riding  astride 
01  ■  long  rough  stick.  A  bigger  boy,  aAer  hav. 
■m  broken  the  pannels  of  a  fine  gilt  coach,  wc 
Mm  nAar wards  in  the  court-yard,  nailing  to- 
gSllMr  a  few  dirty  bits  of  ragged  elm  boards,  to 
■nke  himself  a  wheel-barrow. 

*  Not  only  the  disciple  of  the  fastidious  Jean 
JJMqnee,*  exclaimed  I,  *  but  Uie  sound  votary  of 
imh  and  reason,  must  triumph,  st  such  an  in. 
iluien  of  the  satiety  of  riches,  and  tho  weari. 
■Mi  of  ignorance  and  idleness. — One  such 
pmctienl  instance  of  Uie  insufficiency  of  afflu- 

lo  hettow  the  pleasures  which  industry 
hiy;— one  such  actual  exemplification  of 
IoIIt  of  supposing  that  injudicious  profusion 
mistaken  fondness  can  supply  that  plea. 
which  muat  be  worked  out  before  it  can  be 
■nioycdv  ia  worth  a  whole  folio  of  argument  or 
•shorUtion.*~The  ilLbred  little  flock  paid  no 
■ttontion  to  us,  and  only  returned  a  rude  *  n^K)* 
or  '  f  ofl*  to  our  quc<)tionR.* 

*  Caroline,*  said  Sir  John;  *  these  painted  ruins 
•flbrd  ■  good  lesson  for  us.  We  must  desire  our 
rioh  ancles  and  our  generous  god-mothers  to 
onke  nn  alteration  in  their  presents,  if  they  can. 
Ml  be  prevailed  upon  to  withhold  them.* 

'  It  ia  a  sad  mistake,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  to 
■ippuee  that  youth  wants  to  be  so  incessantly 
•Msed.  They  want  not  pleasures  to  be  chalk- 
■d  ont  for  them.  Lay  a  few  cheap  and  coarse 
natorials  in  their  way,  and  let  their  own  busy 
imencioiia  be  suffered  to  work.  They  have 
abondant  pleasure  in  the  mere  freshness  and 
wnlty  of  life,  its  unbroken  health,  its  elastic 
ipirit,  its  versatile  temper,  and  its  ever  new  ro- 


*8o  it  appears,  Stanley,*  said  Sir  JoUn,  *  when 
I  look  at  your  little  group  of  girls,  recluses  as 
tkoy  are  called.  How  many  cheap  yet  lively 
^•Marea  do  they  seem  to  enjoy ! — their  sue- 
SMBive  occupations,  their  books,  their  animsting 
oorciae,  their  charitable  rounds,  their  ardent 
fritndships,  the  social  table  at  which  the  elder 
•BM  are  companions,  not  mutes ;  the  ever-vary- 
Uf  pleasures  of  their  garden, 

*  Inoeasinf  virtue  and  spprovinK  heaven.* 

While  we  were  sitting  with  Lady  Aston,  on 
vhoni  we  next  called,  Mr.  Stanley  tnddenly  ex- 


claimed,  *The  Miss  Flams  are  coming  up  the 
gravel  walk  !*  Lady  Aston  looked  vexed,  bat 
correcting  herself,  said  Mr.  Stanley,  we  ow 
this  visit  tn  you,  or  rather  to  your  friend,*  bow- 
ing to  mc  ;  *  they  aaw  your  carriage  stop  here, 
or  they  would  not  have  done  so  dull  a  thing  as 
to  have  called  on  me.* 

These  new  guests  presented  a  ne-.v  scene 
very  uncongenial  to  the  timid  and  tranquil  spi 
rit  of  the  amiable  hostess.  There  seemed  to  bet 
a  contest  between  the  sisters,  who  should  be 
most  eloquent,  most  loud,  or  most  inqusitive. 
They  eagerly  attacked  me  all  at  once,  as  sup. 
posing  me  to  be  overflowing  with  intelligence 
from  the  metropolis,  a  place  which  they  not  only 
believed  to  contain  exclusively  all  that  was 
worth  seeing,  but  all  that  was  worth  hearing. 
The  rest  of  the  world  they  considered  as  a  bar. 
ren  wilderness,  of  which  the  hungry  inhabit- 
ants could  only  be  kept  from  starving,  by  such 
meagre  aliment  as  the  occasional  reports  of  its 
pleasures,  fashions,  and  anecdotes,  which  might 
now  and  then  be  convoyed  by  some  stray  tra- 
veller, might  furnish. 

*  It  is  so  strange  to  as,*  said  Miss  Bell,  *  and 
90  monstrously  dull  and  vulgar,  to  be  in  the 
country  at  this  time  of  the  year,  that  we  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  ourselves.* 

*  As  to  the  time  of  year.  Madam,*  said  I,  *  if 
ever  one  would  wish  to  be  in  the  country  at  all, 
surely  this  month  is  the  point  of  perfection.  The 
only  immoral  thing  with  which  I  could  ever 
charge  our  excellent  S(overeign  is,  that  he  was 
born  in  June,  and  has  thus  furnished  his  fashion- 
able subjects  with  a  loyal  pretence  for  encoun- 
tering *  the  sin  and  sea-coal  of  London,*  to  bor. 
row  Will  Honeycomb's  phrase,  in  the  finest 
month  of  the  twelve.  But  where  that  is  the 
real  motive  with  one,  it  ia  the  pretence  of  a  thou, 
sand.* 

*  How  can  you  be  so  shocking  7  said  she ; 
*but  papa  is  really  grown  so  cross  and  so 
stingy,  as  to  prevent  our  going  to  town  at  all 
these  last  two  or  three  years  ;  and  for  so  mean 
a  reason  that  I  am  ashsmed  to  tell  you.*  Out 
of  politeness  I  did  not  press  to  know ;  I  needed 
not,  for  she  was  resolved  I  should  *  not  burst  in 
ignorance.* 

She  wont  on — *  Do  you  know  he  pretends  that 
times  are  hard,  and  public  difficulties  increasing; 
and  he  declares  that  whatever  privations  wc  en- 
dure, government  must  be  supported  :  so  that 
he  says,  it  is  right  to  draw  in,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  he  can  do  it  honestly  ;  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  doing  it  creditably.  Did  yon  ever  hear  any 
thing  so  shabby  ?*  *  Shabby,  Madam,*  replied 
I ;  *  1  honour  a  gentleman  who  hss  integrity 
enough  to  do  a  right  thing,  and  good  sense 
enough  not  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it.* 

*  Yes,  but  papa  need  not  The  steward  de- 
clares, if  he  would  only  rai^o  his  tenants  a  very 
little,  he  would  have  more  than  enough ;  but 
papa  is  inflexible.  He  says  my  brother  must  do 
as  he  pleases  when  he  comes  to  the  estate,  but 
that  he  himself  promised,  when  he  came  in- 
to possession,  that  he  would  never  raise  the 
rents,  and  that  ho  will  never  bo  wofse  than  his 
word.*  As  I  could  nut  And  it  in  my  heart  to 
join  in  abusing  a  gentleman  for  resolving  never 
to  be  worso  than  his  word,  I  was  silent 
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She  then  inquired,  with  more  teriouineM,  if 
there  were  any  prospect  of  peace.  I  was  better 
pleased  with  this  question,  as  it  implied  more 
anxiety  for  the  lives  of  her  fellow  creatures, 
than  I  nad  given  her  credit  for.  *  I  am  anxiously 
looking  into  all  the  papers/  continued  she,  with, 
out  giving  mo  time  to  speak,  *  because  as  soon 
as  there  is  peace,  papa  has  promised  we  shall 
|roto  town  again.  If  it  was  not  for  that,  I  should 
iiot  care  if  there  was  war  till  doomsday,  for  what 
with  marching  regimenta,  and  militia,  and  vo- 
lunteers, nothing  can  be  plcasanter  than  it 
makes  the  country,  I  mean  as  far  as  the  country 
can  be  pleasant'  They  then  ran  over  the  names 
and  respective  merits  of  every  opera  aineer, 
every  dancer,  and  every  actor,  with  incredible 
volubility  ;  and  I  believe  they  were  not  a  little 
shocked  at  my  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
nomenclature,  and  the  little  interest  I  took  in 
the  cri^cisms  they  built  upon  it 

Poor  Lady  Aston  looked  opprpused  and  fa* 
tigued,  but  inwardly  rejoiced,  as  she  afterwards 
owned  to  mc,  that  her  daughters  were  not  with- 
in hearing.  I  was  of  a  different  opinion,  upon 
the  Spartan  principle,  of  making  their  children 
sober,  by  the  spectacle  of  the  intoxicated  Helots. 
Miss  BelPs  eloquence  seemed  to  make  but  little 
impression  on  Sir  George  ;  or  rather  it  produced 
an  effect  directly  cimtrary  to  admiration.  His 
good  taste  seemed  to  revolt  at  her  flippancy. 
Every  time  I  nee  this  young  man  ho  risc-i  m 
my  esteem.  His  ingenuous  temper  and  engag- 
ing modesty  set  off  to  advantage  a  very  fair  un- 
derstanding. 

In  our  way  homo  we  wore  accosted  by  Mr. 
Flam.  AHer  a  rough  but  hearty  salutation,  and 
cordial  invitation  to  come  and  dine  witii  him,  he 
gal!op[»c'd  off,  being  engaged  on  huKincss.  *  This 
is  an  honest  country  'wjiiire  of  the  old  cut/  said 
Mr.  Stanley  atlcrwards.  *  lie  has  a  very  good 
estate,  which  he  has  so  much  dcliglit  in  manag- 
ing, that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  else, 
lie  was  prevailed  on  by  his  father  to  marry  his 
present  wile  tbr  no  other  rcasun  than  because 
.her  estate  joined  to  his,  and  broke  in  a  little  on 
the  arroniliisernent ;  but  it  was  judged  that  both 
being  united,  all  might  be  brought  within  a 
ring  fence.  This  was  thought  a  reas<m  sufli- 
ciently  powerful  for  the  union  of  two  immoital 
beings,  whose  happiness  here  and  hereafter 
might  be  impeded  ur  promoted  by  it  The  fe- 
licity of  the  connection  has  been  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  purity  of  the  motive.' 

I  could  not  forl)onr  int(>rrupting  Mr.  Stanley, 
by  observing  that  notliing  had  surprised  or  hurt 
me  more  in  the  little  observation  I  had  made  on 
the  subject  of  marriage,  than  the  frequent  indif- 
fereneo  of  parents  to  the  moral,  and  especially 
to  the  religious  chnract(.*r  of  the  man  who  pro- 
posed himself.  •  That  family,  fortune,  and  con. 
ncctions  shonld  have  their  full  share  in  the  busi- 
nees,  I  leadily  admit,*  added  I ;  *  but  that  it 
should  ever  form  the  ehief,  ofl<m  the  only 
ground  of  acceptance,  has,  I  conf-ss,  Inwere'd 
mankind  in  my  esteem  more  conipli^telv,  than 
almost  any  other  instance  of  amhiiion,  avarice, 
or  worldliness.  That  a  very  yn-ing  jrirl,  who 
?i.is  not  been  carefully  educated,  should  be  caji- 
tivated  by  persmial  advantages,  and  even  infatu- 
ated by  splendour,  is  less  surprising,  than  that 


parents,  who  haringr  themseWet  experienced  tin 
inefficiency  of  riches  to  happiness — that  tl^ 
should  be  eagerly  impatient  to  part  from  i  b«. 
loved  daughter,  reared  with  fondness  at  leir. 
if  not  with  wisdom,  to  a  man  of  whose  prioa 
pies  they  have  sny  doabt,  snd  of  whose  mad 
they  have  a  mean  opinion,  is  a  thing  I  caosot 
understand.  And  yet  what  proposal  almoiib 
rejected  on  this  groand  V  Luciila's  eyes  at  tis 
moment  shone  with  each  expressive  brtghtnei^ 
that  I  exultingly  said  to  myself^  *  Lord  Staaottf 
I  defy  thee  !* 

*  The  mischief  of  this  lax  principle  is  of  viie 
extent,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley.     *  When  girbsrt 
continually  hearing  what  an  advantageoav,  vhtf 
a  desirable  marriage  such  a  young  frieod  \m 
made,  with  a  man  so  rich,  so  splendid,  so  grot; 
though  they  have  been  accustomed  to  bear  tkt 
very  man  condemned  Tor   his   profligacy,  pe. 
haps,  at  least  they  know  him  to  be  destiialeof 
piety — when  they  bear  that  these  thingi  ni 
not  considered  as  any   g'reat  objection  to  lb 
union,  what  opinion  must  these  girls  fbnn,  m 
only  of  the  maxims  by  which  the  world  ■» 
verned,  bat  of  the  truth  of  that  religioo  wkd 
those  persons  profess  7 

*  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Flam.  He  piMd 
through  the  usual  course  of  education,  bol  Im 
profited  so  little  by  it,  that  though  he  has  i  m- 
tain  natural  shrewdness  in  his  underslandi^,  I 
believe  he  has  scarcely  read  a  book  these  twcatr 
years,  except  Burn's  Justice  and  '  The  AfricJ. 
tural  Reports.*  Yet  when  he  wants  to  nuiei 
figure  he  now  and  then  lards  his  disooarse  silfa 
a  scrap  of  thread-bare  Latin  which  be  osed  to 
steal  in  his  school  boy  exercises.  He  valoei 
himself  on  his  integrity,  and  is  not  destitulr  of 
benevolence.  These,  he  says,  are  the  sum  asd 
substance  of  religion  ;  and  though  I  combat  this 
mistaken  notion  as  oflen  as  he  puts  it  in  mr 
power,  yet  I  must  ftay  that  some  who  make 
more  profession  would  do  well  to  be  a«  evrrfo! 
in  these  points.  He  often  contrasts  hi msr If  citii 
his  old  friend  Ned  Tyrrel,  and  is  proud  of  sboir. 
ing  how  much  better  a  man  he  is  withoat  rrli. 
gion,  than  Ned  is  with  all  hiji  pretensimk  to  il 
It  is  by  thus  comparing  ourselves  with  vorie 
men,  that  we  grow  vain,  and  wiih  more  ftitii- 
nate  men  that  we  become  discontented. 

*  All  the  concern  he  gives  himself  about  hii 
wife  and  daughters  is,  that  they  shall  not  ns 
him  in  debt;  and  indeed  he  is  sn  liberal. that kr 
does  not  drive  them  to  the  necessity.  \n  ^verr 
thing  else,  they  follow  their  own  drvicet.  Thty 
teazed  him,  however,  to  let  them  fspeiid  (no  or 
three  winters  in  town,  the  mother  hinting  tkti 
it  icould  aiutwer.  He  was  prevailed  on  to  try  it 
as  a  speculation,  but  the  experiment  tailed.  He 
now  insists  that  they  shall  ^o  no  more  til!  thf 
times  mend,  to  any  of  the  advertising  placft, 
such  as  Tendon,  Brighton,  or  Rith :  he  nj% 
that  attending  so  many  fairs  and  market!  ii 
very  expen«:ve,  especially  as  the  girls  doo'tfo 
oif.  He  will  now  see  what  can  be  done  by  pn* 
vale  contract  at  home,  without  the  cost  otjoar- 
neys,  with  fresh  keep  and  trimmin;r,  and  dock- 
ing into  the  bargain.  They  must  noe  like 
their  chance  among  country  dealer^) ;  and  pro* 
vidcd  they  will  give  him  a  son-in-law,  whoie 
estate  is  free  from  ineiurbruKM,  wbo  psfi  hii 
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I,  li?M  within  hif  income,  does  not  rack 
iHUUit*,  nerer  drinks  claret,  hates  the 
eh,  and  loves  field  sports,  he  will  ask  no 
I  questions.* 

xxUd  not  but  observe,  how  perfbrable  the 
r*a  conduct,  with  all  its  faults,  was  to  that 
B  rest  of  the  family.  *  I  had  imagined,* 
I,  *  that  this  coarse  character  was  quite  out 
int  Though  it  is  religfiously  bad,  and  of 
le  morally  defective,  yet  it  is  so  politically 
.Ue,  that  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  new 
HI  of  these  obsolete  squires,  somewhat  cor* 
d,  and  better  lettered.* 
Jl  his  f^ood  qualities,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, '  for 

of  religion,  have  a  flaw  in  them.  His 
nature  is  so  little  directed  by  judgment, 
vhile  it  serves  the  individual,  it  injures  the 
0.  As  a  brother  magistrate,  I  am  obliged 
t  in  almost  constant  opposition  to  him,  and 
idiscretions  do  more  mischief,  by  being  of 
ure  to  increase  his  popularity.  He  is  fully 
laded  that  occasional  intoxication  is  the 
reward  for  habitual  industry ;  and  in- 
that  it  is  good  old  English  kindness,  to 
I  the  church  ringers  periodically  tipsy  at 
olidays,  though  their  families  starve  fbr  it 
'hole  week.  He  and  I  have  a  regular  con- 
t  the  annual  village  fairs,  because  he  in- 
that  my  refusing  to  let  them  begin  on  a 
aj  is  abridging  their  few  rights,  and  rob- 
Ihem  of  a  day  which  thoy  might  add   to 

pleasure,  without  injury  to  their  profit. 
lows  all  the  strolling  players,  mountebanks, 
ngglers  to  exhibit,  because  he  says,  it  is  a 
ty.  His  charity,  however,  is  so  short- 
M,  that  he  does  not  see,  that  while  these 
M»ds  are  supplying  the  wants  of  the  day, 
improvident  habits  suffer  them  to  look  no 
ir:  that  his  own  workmen  are  spending 
hard-earned  money  in  these  illegal  diver- 
,  while  the  expense  is  the  least  mischief 
I  their  daughters  incur.* 
r  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Carlton,  whom  I  had 

in  one  or  two  previous  interviews  to  be  a 
sT  excellent  sense,  and  a  perfect  gentle- 

Sir  John  renewed  with  pleasure  his  ac- 
tance  with  the  husband,  while  Lady  Bel- 
wmm  charmed  to  be  introduced  to  the  wife, 
whoee  character  she  was  so  enamoured, 
rhoie  gentle  manners  were  calculated  to 
m  the  affection  which  her  little  history 
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the  morning  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John  Belfield 
took  a  walk  to  call  on  our  valuable  rec- 
On  our  return  home,  amidst  that  sort  of 
lory  conversation  which  a  walk  oflen  pro- 
I, '  Since  we  lefl  the  parsonage,  sir,*  said  I, 
wing  myself  to  Mr.  Stanley, '  I  have  been 
ing  how  little  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
a]  character  in  those  popular  works  of 
onation  which  are  intended  to  exhibit  a 
re  of  living  manners.  There  are,  indeed, 
f  few  happy  exceptions.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
t  that  so  many  fair  occasions  have  been 
if  advancing  the  interests  of  religion  by 
nifyinf  her  amiable  gnm»  in  the  charac- 
L.  II.  3  A 


ter  of  her  ministers.  I  allude  not  to  the  attack 
of  the  open  infidel,  nor  the  sly  insinuation  of  the 
concealed  sceptic,  nor  do  I  advert  to  the  broad 
assault  of  the  enemy  of  good  government,  who 
falling  foul  of  every  established  institution, 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  show  little  fa- 
vour to  the  ministers  of  the  church.  But  I  ad- 
vert to  those  less  prejudiced  and  less  hostile 
writers,  who  having,  as  I  would  hope,  no  poli- 
tical or  moral  motive  for  undermining  the  order, 
would  rather  desire  to  be  considered  as  among 
its  friends  and  advocates.* 

'  I  understand  you,  *  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
believe  tJiat  this  is  oflen  done,  not  from  any  dia- 
respect  to  the  sacred  function,  not  from  any 
wish  to  depreciate  an  order  which  even  com 
mon  sense  and  common  prudence,  without  the 
intervention  of  religion,  tells  us  cannot  be  set  in 
too  respectable  a  light.  I  believe  it  commonly 
arises  firom  a  different  cause.  The  writer  him- 
self  having  bat  a  low  idea  of  the  requirements 
of  Christianity,  is  consequently  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  affix  a  very  elevated  standard  for  the 
character  of  its  ministers.  Some  of  these  wri- 
ters,  however,  describe  a  clergyman  in  general 
terms,  as  a  paragon  of  piety,  but  they  seldon^ 
make  him  act  up  to  the  description  with  which 
he  sets  out  He  is  represented,  in  the  gross,  as 
adorned  with  all  the  attributes  of  perfection,  bat 
when  he  comes  to  be  drawn  out  in  detail  he  is 
found  to  exhibit  little  of  that  superiority  which 
had  been  ascribed  to  him  in  the  lump.  Yon  are 
told  how  religious  he  is,  but  when  yon  come  to 
hear  him  converse  you  are  not  always  qaite  cer- 
tsin  whether  he  profesiies  the  religion  of  the 
Shsster  or  the  Bible.  You  hear  of  his  moral 
excellence,  but  you  find  him  adopting  the  max- 
ims of  the  world,  and  living  in  the  pursuits  of 
ordinary  men.  In  short,  yon  will  find  that  he 
has  little  of  a  clergyman,  except  the  name.* 

*  A  sensible  little  work  of  fiction,*  replied  I, 
*  lately  fell  in  my  way.  Among  its  characters 
was  that  of  a  grave  divine.  From  the  strain  of 
panegyric  bestowed  on  him,  I  expected  to  have 
met  with  a  rival  to  the  fathers  of  the  primitive 
church.  He  is  presented  as  a  model,  and,  in- 
deed, he  counsels,  he  reproves,  he  instructs, — 
but  he  goes  to  a  masquerade.* 

*This  assimilation  of  general  piety,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *with  occasional  conformity  to  the 
practice  of  the  gay  world,  I  should  fear  would 
produce  two  ill  efl^cts.  It  will  lower  the  pro- 
fessionsl  standard  to  the  young  reader  while  he 
is  perusing  the  ideal  character,  and  the  compa- 
rison will  dispose  him  to  accuse  of  forbidding 
strictness  the  pious  clergyman  of  real  life 
AAer  having  been  entertained  with  the  mix- 
ture of  religion  and  laxity  in  the  imaginary  di- 
vine,  whom  he  has  been  following  from  the 
serious  lecture  to  the  scene  of  revelry,  will  he 
not  be  naturally  disposed  to  accuse  of  morose- 
nen  the  existing  divine  «ho  blonds  no  such 
contradiction  7 

*  But  the  evil  of  which  I  more  particularly 
complain,*  continued  he,  *  because  it  cxiiits  in 
works  universally  read,  and  written,  indeed, 
with  a  life  and  spirit  which  mske  them  both 
admired  and  remembered,  is  found  in  the  in- 
genious and  popular  novels  of  the  witt^  class 
In  some  of  these,  even  where  the  anthor  inteadi 
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to  give  a  ftvoarablo  representation  of  a  clergy- 
man,  ho  more  frequently  exhibits  him  for  the  pnr- 
poao  of  merriment  than  for  that  of  instruction/ 
'  I  confess  with  shame/  raid  Sir  John,  *  that 
the  spirit,  fire,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  of 
the  writers  to  whom  you  allude,  have  made  me 
too  generally  indulgent  to  their  gross  pictures 
of  life,  and  to  the  loose  morals  of  their  good  men.* 

*  Good  men  P  said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  Afler  read- 
ing  some  of  those  works  in  the  early  part  of 
ray  life,  I  amused  myself  with  the  idea  that  I 
should  like  to  interweave  the  character  of  a 
Chriatian  among  the  heroes  of  Fielding  and 
Smollct  as  the  shortest  way  of  proving  their 
good  men  to  be  worthless  fellows  :  and  to  show 
how  little  their  admired  characters  rise  in  pointof 
morals,  above  the  heroes  of  the  Beggar*s  Opera. 

*  Knowledge  of  the  world,*  continued  .he, 
*  should  always  bo  used  to  mend  the  world.  A 
writer  employs  his  knowledge  honestly  when 
he  points  out  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  vice. 
But  when  ho  covers  those  snares  and  pitfalls 
with  flowers,  when  he  fascinates  in  order  that 
he  may  corrupt,  when  he  engages  the  afiections 
by  polluting  them,  I  know  not  how  a  man  can  do 
a  deeper  injury  to  society,  or  more  fatally  in. 
flame  his  own  future  reckoning.* 

*  But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  sub* 
ject,*  said  I,  *  I  cannot  relish  their  singling  out 
tho  person  of  a  pious  clergyman  as  a  peculiarly 
proper  vehicle  for  the  diRplay  of  humour.  Why 
qualities  which  excite  ridicule  should  be  neces. 
sarily  blended  with  such  as  command  esteem,  is 
what  I  never  have  been  able  to  comprehend.* 

*£ven  where  the  characters,*  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  have  been  so  pleasingly  delineated  as 
to  attr&ct  alTection  by  their  worth  and  benevo- 
lence, there  is  always  a  drawback  from  their 
respectability  by  some  trait  that  is  ludicrous, 
some  sitUQlion  that  is  unclcrical,  some  incident 
that  is  cilmurd.  There  is  a  contrivance  to  ex- 
pose them  to  some  awkward  distress;  there  is 
M)me  palpable  weakness  to  undo  the  effect  of 
their  general  example,  some  impropriety  of  con- 
duct, some  gross  error  in  judtfment,  someexRess 
of  simpilicity,  which,  by  infallibly  diminishing 
the  dignity,  weakens  the  influence  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  of  course  lessens  the  veneration  of  tho 
readwr.* 

*  I  have  of\en,*  replied  I,  *  felt,  that  though  we 
may  love  the  man  wc  laugh  at,  we  shall  never 
reveroneo  him.  We  may  like  him  as  a  com- 
panion, but  wo  siiull  never  look  up  to  him  as  an 
instructor.* 


appendages  in  order  to  qualify  piety,  how  far 
they  have  been  obliged  to  dilute  religion,  so  at 
to  make  it  palatable  and  pardonable,  I  will  nU 
pretend  to  decide.  But  whether  such  a  mixture 
be  not  calculated  to  leave  a  lasting  effect  on  tke 
mind,  unfavonrable  to  the  cleriul  character 
whether  these  aaaociations  are  not  injuriooset^Q 
to  religion  itaclf,  let  those  declare,  if  they  wLfl 
speak  honestly  who  have  been  accustomed  to  ht 
excessively  delighted  with  auch  oombinationi.* 

*  I  am  a  little  afraid,*  returned  Sir  John,  *thit 
I  have  formerly  in  some  degree  fallen  under 
this  censure.  But  surely,  Stanley,  you  would 
not  think  it  right  to  lavish  undue  praise,  even 
on  characters  of  a  better  stamp;  you  would  ao^ 
commend  ordinary  merit  highly,  and  above  all 
you  would  not,  I  presume  screen  the  faults  of 
the  worthless  ?* 

*  I  am  as  far  from  insisting,*  replied  be,  *oo 
the  universal  piety  of  the  clergy,  aa  for  bespeak 
ing  reverence  for  the  unworthy  individual :  aD 
that  I  contend  for  is,  that  no  arts  should  ever  bt 
employed  to  discredit  the  order.    The  abetlon 
of  revolutionary  principles,  a  few  years  ago,  bad 
the  acuteness  to  perceive,  that  so  to  discradit  it 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines.    Hid 
not  tliat  spirit  been  providently   extinguished^ 
they  would  have  done  more  mischief  to  religioa 
by  their  artful  mode  of  introducing  degnaiag 
picturea  of  our  national  instructors,  in  their  po. 
pular  tracts,  than  the  Hobbes  and  the  Boliov. 
brokes  had  done  by   blending  irreligion  witii 
their  philosophy,  or  the  Voltaires  and  the  Gib. 
bons   by  interweaving    it  into    their   hirforj. 
Whatever  ia  mixed  up  with  our  amusements  it 
swallowed   with   more   danger,    because  with 
more  pleasure,  and  less  suspicion  than  aoy  thitfr 
which  comes  under  a  graver  name,  and  more 
serious  shape.* 

*  I  presume,*  said  Sir  John,  *  you  do  not  mean 
to  involve  in  your  censure  the  exquisitely  keen 
satires  of  Erasmus  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  his 
day :  and  I  remember  that  you  yourself  could 
never  read  without  delight,  the  fiointed  wit  of 
Builcau  against  the  spiritual  voluptuaries  of  hif 
time,  in  his  admirable  Lutrin.  Perhaps  jou 
are  not  disposed  to  frive  the  same  quarter  to  tlic 
pleasant  ridicule  ofLe  Sage  ?* 

*  We  justify  ourscU'es  as  good  protestants,* 
rejoined  Mr.  Stanley,  *for  pardoning  the  severe 
but  just  attacks  of  the  refiirmcr  and  the  poet 
on  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  church. — Though,  to 
speak  the  truth,  I  am  not  quite  certain  thst  ercn 
these  two  discriminating  and  virtuous  authors 


*  I  know  no   rea<ion,*  observed  Mr.  Stanley,  '  did  not,  especially  Rrasmns,  now  and  then  in- 
*  why  a  pious  divine  may  not  have  as  much  wit  Idulge  themselves  in  a  sharpness  which  seemod 


and  humour  as  any  other  man.  And  we  hove 
it  on  the  word  of  the  wittiest  of  the  whole  body. 
Dr.  Sfiuth,  thai  *  piety  does  not  neeensarily  in- 
volve  duliiCHtt.'  An  author  may  lawfully  make 
his  churchiiuiii  as  vitty  as  hn  pIcsHcs,  or  rather 
as  witty  as  he  can  :  but  he  should  never  moke 
him  the  butt  of  the  wit  of  other  men,  which  is, 
in  fact,  making  him  tho  butt  of  his  own  wit. 
What  is  meant  to  be  a  comical  parson  is  no  re- 
spectable or  prudent  exhibition  ;  nor  with  the  ut- 
most  stretch  of  candour,  can  I  bftli<Tve  that  the  mo 


to  bear  upon  religion  itself^  and  not  merely  on  the 
luxury  and  idleness  of  its  degenerate  ministers. 
— As  to  Le  Sage,  who,  with  all  his  wit,  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  bringing  into  such  good 
company,  he  was  certainly  withheld  by  no  re 
straints  either  moral  or  religious.  And  it  isob. 
vious  to  me  that  he  seema  rather  gratified,  thar 
he  had  the  faults  to  expose,  than  actuated  by  to 
honest  zeal,  by  exposing  to  correct  them.* 
*  I  wish  I  couid  say,*  replied  Sir  John,  *that 


the  Spanish  Friar  of  Dryden,  and  the  witty 
live  of  the  exhibitor  is  always  of  the  purest  kind.  |  Opera  of  the  living  Dryden  did  not  fall  under 
*  How   far,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, '  authors  '  the  same  suspicion.     I  have  often  observed,  that 
have  found  it  necessary  to  add  these  diverting  jas  Lucien  dashes  with  equal  wit  and  equal  tira 
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lence  at  every  religion,  of  every  name  and  every 
nation,  lo  Dryden  with  the  ume  diffusive  zeal 
attacks  the  minislers  of  etory  religion.  In  ran- 
sacking muAis,  monks,  and  prelates  to  confirm 
bis  favourite  position, 

Tliai  PriraU  of  all  rel-Kioni  are  the  lame, 

ho  betrays  a  secret  wish  to  intimate  that  not  only 
the  priests  of  all  religions,  but  the  religions  of 
all  priests  are  pretty  much  alike.* 

*  He  has,  however,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  made 
a  1011  of  palinode,  by  his  consummately  beauti- 
fal  poem  of  the  good  parton. — Yet  even  this 
iof<Biy  picture  he  could  not  allow  himself  to  com- 
plete without  a  fling  at  the  order,  which  he  de- 
clares at  the  conclusion,  he  only  spares  for  the 
nke  of  one  exception.* 

'Ronsseaa,' said  Sir  John,  *  seems  to  be  the 
oolv  sceptic  who  has  not  in  this  respect  acted 
unnirly.  His  Savoyard  vicar  is  represented  as 
a  frave,  consistent,  and  exemplary  character.* 

'  True,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, '  but  don*t  yoa 
pereeive  why  he  is  so  represented  7  He  is  ex. 
hibited  as  a  model  of  goodness,  in  order  to  exalt 
the  aeanty  faith  and  unsound  doctrines  of  which 
he  is  the  teacher.* 

*  I  would  not,*  continued  he, '  call  that  man  an 
enemy  to  the  church  who  should  reprobate  cha- 
racters who  are  a  dishonour  to  it. — But  the  just 
though  indignant  biographer  of  a  real  Sterne,  or 
a  real  Churchill,  exhibits  a  very  different  spirit, 
and  produces  a  vcrj  different  effect  from  the 
painter  of  an  imaginrury  Tliwaekum  or  Supple, 
la  the  historian,  concealment  would  be  blame. 
able,  and  palliation  mischievous.  He  fairly  ox- 
pOMS  the  individual  without  wishing  to  bring 
any  reproach  on  the  profession.  What  I  blame 
ii,  employing  the  vehicle  of  Hction  for  the  pur. 
pOM  of  blackening,  or  in  any  degree  discredit- 
mg,  a  body  of  men,  who  depend  much  for  the 
niecess  of  their  labours  on  public  opinion,  and 
on  the  success  of  whose  labours  depends  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  public  virtue.* 

*  I  have  sometimes,*  said  I,  *  hoard  my  father 
express  his  stirprisc  that  the  most  engaging  of 
all  writers,  Mr.  Addison,  a  man  so  devout  him. 
mI^  bo  fbrward  to  dr>  honour  to  religion  on  all 
aeeaiions,  should  have  let  slip  so  fair  an  oppor. 
tonity  for  exalting  the  value  of  a  country  dor. 
gjman  as  the  description  of  Sir  Roger  de  Co. 
vtr]y*s  chaplain  naturally  put  in  his  hands.** 

*  You  must  allow,'  said  Sir  John,  *  that  he  has 
made  him  worthy,  and  that  he  has  not  made 
him  absurd.* 

*  I  grant  it,*  replied  I,  *  but  he  has  made  him 
dan  and  acquiescenL  He  has  made  him  any 
thing  rather  tli&n  a  pattern.* 

*  Bat  what  I  most  regret,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
is,  that  the  use  he  has  made  of  this  character 

it  to  give  the  stamp  of  his  own  high  authority 
to  a  practice,  which  though  it  is  characteristi. 
eal!y  recommended  by  the  whimsical  kniffht, 
whose  original  vein  of  humour  leaves  every  oUior 
&r  behind  it,  yet  should  never  have  had  lAe 
sanction  of  the  author  of  the  Saturday  pieces  in 
the  Spectator — I  mean,  the  practice  of  the  mi. 
ntster  of  a  little  country  parish,  preaching  to 
farmere  and  peasants  the  most  learned,  iogi- 

* 

•  See  Spectator.  Vol  ii  Na  107 


cal,  and  profuund  discourses  in  the  English  Ian 
guaee.* 

'  It  has,  I  bclievi',*  replied  Sir  John,  *  excited 
general  wonder  that  so  consummate  a  judge  of 
propriety  should  have  commended,  as  suitable 
instruction  for  illiterate  villagorn,  the  sermons 
of  those  incomparable  scholars  Flectwcod,  South, 
Tillotson,  Barrow,  Calamy,  and  Sanderson.* 

*  But  this  is  not  the  worst,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  for  Mr.  Addison  not  only  clearly  approves  it  in 
the  individual  instance,  but  takes  occasion  from 
it,  to  establish  a  "rencral  rule,  and  indefinitely  to 
advise  the  country  clergy  lo  adopt  the  custom 
of  preaching  these  same  di8<M>urses,  *  instead  of 
wasting  their  spirits  in  laborions  composition* 
of  their  own.* 

*  Surely,*  replied  I,  *  an  enemy  of  religion 
could  not  easily  have  devised  a  more  effectual 
method  for  thinning  the  village  church,  or  les- 
scning  the  edification  of  the  unlettered  auditor; 
than  this  eminent  advocate  for  Christianity  has 
here  incautiously  suggested.* 

*  I  am  sorry,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, '  that  sucn  a 
man  has  given  such  a  sanction  tor  reducing  re- 
lifSious  instrurlion  to  little  more  than  a  rorm, 
and  for  seeming  to  consider  the  mere  act  of  at- 
tending public  worship  as  the  sole  end  of  its  in- 
stitution, without  sufficiently  taking  into  the 
account  the  nature  and  the  importance  of  the 
instruction  itself;  and  without  considering  that 
nothing  csn  bo  edifying  which  is  not  intelligible. 
Besidens,  it  is  not  only  preventing  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  people,  but  checking  that  of  the 
prescher.  It  not  only  pute  a  bar  to  his  own  ad- 
vancement in  the  ort  of  teaching,  but  retards 
that  growth  in  piety  which  might  have  been 
promoted  in  himself  while  he  was  preparing  in 
secret  to  promote  that  of  his  hearers.* 

*  And  yet,*  replied  Sir  John,  ^to  speak  honest- 
ly, I  am  afraid,  had  I  been  the  patron,  I  should 
have  been  so  gratified  myself  with  hearing  those 
fine  compositions,  that  I  could  not  heartily  have 
blamed  my  chaplain  for  preaching  no  other.* 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  neither 
your  good  sense,  nor  your  good  nature  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  allow  you  to  purchase  your  own 
gratification  at  the  expense  of  a  vhole  congre- 
gation. You,  a  man  of  lesrninc  and  of  leisure, 
can  easily  supply  any  defici^cy  of  ability  in 
plain  but  useful  sermons.  5ut  how  would  the 
tenants,  the  workmen,  an^  the  servants,  (lor  of 
such  at  least  was  Sir  R^gcrV  congregation  com- 
posed,) how  would  t^oso  who  have  little  other 
means  of  edificatim  indemnify  themselves  for 
the  loss  of  thil  single  opportunity  which  the 
whole  week  affords  them  ?  Is  not  that  a  most 
inequitable  way  of  proportioning  instruction 
which,  w/iile  it  pleases  or  profits  the  well-in- 
formed individual,  cuts  off  ihe  instruction  of  the 
multitude  7  If  we  may  twist  a  text  from  its  na- 
tural import,  is  it  *  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth*  to  fisast  the  patron  and  starve  the  pa- 
rish?* 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Thouoh  Mr.  Stanley  had  cheeked  mj  impe- 
tuosity in  my  application  to  him,  and  dM  — ^ 
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encourtfe  my  addreeaeB  with  t  promptitude 
salted  to  the  ardour  of  my  affcclioii,  yet  as  the 
warmth  of  my  attachment,  notwithstanding  I 
made  it  a  duty  to  restrain  its  outward  expres- 
sion, could  not  escape  either  his  penetration,  or 
that  of  his  admirable  wife,  they  began  a  little  to 
relax  in  the  strictness  with  which  thoy  had 
avoided  speaking  of  their  daughter.  They  never 
indeed  introduced  the  subject  themselves,  yet  it 
some  how  or  other  never  failed  to  find  its  way 
into  all  conversation  in  which  I  was  one  of  the 
interlocutors. 

Sitting  one  day  in  Lucilla*8  bower  with  Mrs. 
Stanley,  and  speaking,  though  in  general  terms, 
on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart,  with  a  tender- 
nessiind  admiration  as  sincere  as  it  was  fervent, 
I  dwelt  particularly  on  some  instances  which  I 
had  recently  heard  from  Edward(>,  of  her  tender 
attention  to  the  sick  poiir,  and  her  zeal  in  oflen 
▼isiting  them  without  regard  to  weather,  or  the 
accommodation  of  a  carriage. 

*  I  assure  you,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  *you  over- 
rate her.  Lucilla  is  no  prodigy  dropped  down 
from  the  clouds.  Ten  thousand  other  young 
women,  with  natural  good  sense,  and  good  tern* 
per,  might,  with  the  same  education,  the  same 
neglect  of  what  is  useless,  and  the  same  atten* 
tion  to  what  is  necessary,  acquire  the  same  ha- 
bits and  the  same  principles.  Her  being  no 
prodigy,  however,  perhaps  makes  her  example, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  more  important.  She  may  be 
more  useful,  because  she  carries  not  that  dis- 
couraging superiority,  which  others  might  bn 
deterred  from  imitating,  through  hopelessness 
to  reach.  If  she  is  not  a  miracle  whom  others 
might  despair  to  emulate,  she  is  a  Christian 
whom  every  girl  of  a  fair  understanding  and 
good  disposition  may  fqual,  and  whom,  I  hope 
and  believe,  many  girls  excel.* 

I  asked  Mrn.  Stanley*8  permission  to  attend 
the  young  ladies  in  one  of  thoir  benevolent 
rounds.  *  When  I  have  leisure  to  bo  of  trie  par- 
ty,* replied  she,  smiling,  *you  shall  accompany 
us.  1  am  afraid  to  trust  your  warm  feelings. 
Your  good  nature  would  perhaps  load  you  to 
commend  \8  a  merit,  what  in  fact  deserves  no 
praise  at  all,  the  duty  being  so  obvious,  and  so 
mdispensabln.  I  have  of\en  heard  it  regretted 
that  ladies  have  no  stated  employment,  no  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  miptakc.  Charity  la  the  calling 
of  a  lady  ;  the  cure  of  the  poor  is  her  profeasion. 
Men  have  little  ti  me  or  t&Kle  for  details.  Women 
of  fortune  have  abundant  leisure,  which  can  in 
no  way  be  so  properly  or  so  pleasantly  filled  up, 
as  in  making  themselves  intiiria\ely  ac(|uainted 
with  the  worth  and  the  wants  of  al^  within  their 
reach.  With  their  wants,  because  (t  is  tlieir 
bounden  duty  to  administer  to  them  ;  i^ith  their 
worth,  because  without  this  knowledge  they 
cannot  administer  prudently  and  appropriavoly.* 

I  expressed  to  Mrs.  Stanley  the  driiglit  w'rth 
which  I  had  heard  of  the  aHmirnhle  regulations 
of  her  family,  in  the  management  of  the  poor, 
and  how  much  their  power  of  doing  good  was 
said  to  be  enlarged  by  the  judgment  and  discri- 
mination with  which  it  was  done. 

*  We  are  far  from  thinking,*  replied  she,  'that 
our  charity  should  be  limited  to  our  own  imme- 
Jiate  neighbourhood.  We  arc  of  opinion,  that 
it  ihould  not  be  lefl  undone  any  where,  but  that 


there  it  should  be  done  indispensably.  We  cw. 
sider  our  own  parish  as  our  more  approprials 
field  of  action,  where  Providence,  by  *  fixing  the 
bounds  of  our  habitation,*  seems  to  have  made 
us  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  comfort  of  those 
whom  he  has  doubtless  placed  around  us  for  thit 
purpose.  It  is  thus  that  the  Almighty  vindicates 
his  justice,  or  rather  calls  on  us  to  vindicate  iL 
It  is  thus  ho  explains  wh^  he  admits  natonl 
evil  into  the  world,  by  making  the  wants  of  ose 
part  of  the  community  an  exercise  for  the  com. 
passion  of  the  other. 

*  Surely,*  added  Mrs.  Stanley, '  the  reason  it 
particularly  obvious,  why  the  bounty  of  the  afflu- 
ent ought  to  be  roost  liberally,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, extended  to  the  spot  whence  they  de- 
rived their  revenues.     There  seems  indeed  to  bs 
a  double  motive  for  it     The  same  act  involves 
a  duty  lx)th  to  God  and   to  man.     The  largest 
bounty  to  the  necessitous  on  our  estates,  is  nu 
ther  justice  than  charity.     *  Tis  but  a  kind  of 
pepper-corn  acknowledgment  to  the  great  Lord 
and  proprietor  of  all,  from  whom  we  hold  them. 
And  to  assist  their  own  labouring  poor  is  a  kind 
of  natural  debt,  which  persons  who  possess  greit 
landed  property  owe  to  those  from  the  sweat  of 
whose  brow  they  derive  their  comforts,  and  sfea 
their  riches.     *Tis  a  commutation,  in  which,  u 
the  advantage  is  greatly  on  our  side,  so  is  ov 
du(^  to  diminish  the  difference,  of  paramoant 
obligation.* 

I  then  repeated  my  request,  that  I  might  bs 
allowed  to  take  a  practical  lesson  in  the  next  pe- 
riodical visit  to  the  cottages. 

Mrs.  Stanley  replied,  *  As  to  my  girls,  the 
elder  ones,  I  trust,  are  such  veterans  in  their 
trade  that  your  approbation  can  do  them  no 
harm,  nor  do  thoy  stand  in  need  of  it  as  an  in- 
centive. But  should  the  little  ones  find  that 
their  charily  procures  Uiem  praise,  they  mii^ht 
perhaps  be  charitaTile  for  tho  sake  of  praise,  their 
benevolence  might  be  set  at  work  by  their  va- 
nity, and  they  might  be  led  to  do  that,  from  tbr 
love  of  applause,  which  can  only  please  God 
when  the  principle  is  pure.  The  iniquity  e/rar 
holy  things^  my  good  friend,  requires  much 
Christian  vigilance.  Next  to  not  giving  at  all 
the  greatest  fault  is  to  gfvo  from  ostentatioo. 
The  contest  is  only  l)etwcen  two  sins.  The  mo- 
tive robs  the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue,  while 
the  good  work  tliat  is  paid  in  praise,  is  stripped 
of  the  hope  of  higher  retribution.* 

On  my  assuring  Mrs.  Stanley,  that  I  thought 
such  an  introduction  to  their  systematic  schemes 
of  charity  might  inform  my  own  mind  and  im- 
prove my  habits,  she  consented,  and  I  have  since 
been  a  frequent  'A'itness  of  their  admirable  me- 
thod ;  and  have  been  studying  plans  which  in- 
volve  the  good  both  of  body  and  soul.  Oh !  if  I 
am  ever  blest  with  a  coadjutress,  a  directress, 
let  me  rather  say,  formed  under  such  auapioei, 
with  what  delight  shall  I  transplant  the  princi- 
pies  and  practices  of  Stanley  Grove  to  the  Pri- 
ory !  Nor  indeed  would  I  ever  marry  but  vith 
the  animating  hope  that  not  only  myself,  but  all 
around  me,  would  be  the  better  and  the  happier 
for  the  presiding  genius  I  shall  place  there. 

Sir  John  Belfiold  had  joined  us  while  we  wem 
on  this  topic.  I  had  observed  sometimes  that 
though  he  was  earnest  on  the  general  principle 
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of  beneTolence,  wbich  he  considered  ai  •  most 

imperious  duty,  or,  as  he  said  in  his  warm  way, 

aa  so  lively  a  pleasure,  that  he  was  almost  ready 

to  suspect  if  it  were  a  duty  ;  yet  I  was  sorry  to 

find  that  his  generous  mind  had  not  viewed  this 

larfre  subject  under  all  its  aspects.     He  had  not 

hitherto  regarded  it  as  a  matter  demanding  any 

thing  but  money  ;  while  time,  inquiry,  discri- 

minttion,  system,  he  confessed  he  had  not  much 

taken  into  the  account.     He  did  a  g^cat  deal  of 

food,  but  had  not  allowed  himself  time  or  thought 

for  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  Charity,  as  opposed 

to  hard-heartcdnessand  covetousness,  he  warmly 

«zercisod ;  but  when,  with  a  willing  liberality, 

he  had  cleared  himself  fVom  the  suspicion  of 

thoae  detestable  ?i(%s,  he  was  indolent  in  the 

proper  distribution  of  money   and  somewhat 

negligent  of  its  just  application.     Nor  had  he 

ever  considered,  as  every  man  should  do,  because 

every  mBn*s  means  are  limited,  how  the  greatest 

^aantiiy  of  good  could  be  done  with  any  given 

eom. 

But  the  worst  of  all  was,  he  had  imbibed  ccr. 
tain  popular  prejudices  respecting  the  more  re. 
^l^rioM  charities ;  prejudices  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  his  enlightened  mind.  He  too  much  limit- 
ed  his  ideas  of  bounty  to  bodily  wants.  This 
distinction  was  not  with  him,  as  it  is  with  many, 
invented  as  an  argument  for  saving  his  money, 
which  he  mostwillingly  bestowed  for  feeding  and 
clothing  the  necessitous.  But  as  to  the  propriety 
of  aflbrding  them  religirtus  instruction,  he  own- 
ed he  hod  not  made  up  his  mind.  He  had  some 
doabts  whether  it  were  a  duty.  Whether  it 
were  a  benefit,  he  had  still  stronger  doubts;  add- 
ing, that  he  should  begin  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject more  attentively  than  he  had  yet  done. 

Mrs.  Stanley  in  reply,  said,  *  I  am  but  a  poor 
casuist,  Sir  John,  and  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Stanley  lor  abler  arguments  than  I  can  use.  I 
will  venture  however  to  say,  that  cvnn  on  your 
own  ground  it  appears  to  bo  a  pressing  duty. 
If  sin  be  the  cause  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
miseries  of  human  life,  must  not  that  be  the  no- 
Ueot  charity  which  cures,  or  lessens,  or  prevents 
aiii  7  And  are  not  they  the  truest  benefactors 
eren  to  the  bodies  of  men,  who  by  their  reli- 
gious exertions  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  vice, 
prevent  also,  in  some  measure,  that  poverty  and 
disease  which  are  the  natural  concomitants  of 
Tice?  If  in  endeavouring  to  make  men  bettor, 
br  the  infusion  of  a  religious  principle  which 
anall  check   idleness,   drinking,  and  extrava- 

Eince,  we  put  them   in   the  way  to   become 
ealthier,  and  richer,  and  happier,  it  will  fur- 
nish  a  practical  argument  which  I  am  sure  will 
^satisfy  your  benevolent  heart.* 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Ma.  TTRaEL  and  his  nephew  called  on  us  in 
the  evening,  and  interrnpted  a  pleasant  and 
useful  conversation,  on  which  wo  were  just  en- 
taring. 

'  Do  you  know,  Stanley,'  •  said  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
*  that  you  have  absolutely  corrupted  my  nephew, 
by  what  passed  at  your  house  the  other  day  in 
favour  of  reading.  He  has  ever  since  beta  nn- 
lacking  the  shelves  for  idle  booke  * 


*  I  should  be  seriously  concerned,*  replied  Mr 
Stanley,  'ifnny  tiling  I  had  said  should  have 
drawn  Mr.  Edward  off  from  more  valuable  stu. 
dies,  or  diverted  Iiim  from  the  important  pur- 
suit of  religious  knowled^jp.' 

•  Why  to  do  him  justice,  and  you  too,'  re- 
sumed Mr.  Tyrrel,  '  he  has  since  that  conver- 
sation  begun  assiduously  to  devote  his  mornings 
to  serious  reading,  and  it  is  only  an  hour's  lei. 
sure  in  the  evening  which  he  used  to  trifle  away, 
that  he  gives  to  books  of  taste  ;  but  I  had  rather 
ho  would  let  them  all  alone.  The  best  of  them 
will  only  fill  his  heart  with  cold  morality,  and 
stuff  his  head  with  romance  and  fiction.  I 
would  not  have  a  religious  man  ever  look  into  a 
book  of  your  helleB  lettrea  nonsense ;  and  if  he 
be  really  religious,  he  will  make  a  general  bon- 
fire  of  the  poets.* 

*That  is  rather  two  sweeping  a  sentence,' 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  It  would,  I  grant  you,  have 
been  a  benefit  to  mankind,  if  the  entire  worke 
of  some  celebrated  poets,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  works  of  many  not  quite  so  excep- 
tionable, were  to  assist  the  conflagration  of  your 
pile.' 

*And  if  fuel  failed,'  said  Sir  John  Belfield, 
*  we  might  not  only  rob  Belinda's  altar  of  her 

Twelve  tomes  of  Pronrh  romances  neatly  gilt, 

but  feed  the  flame  with  countless  marble  cover- 
ed octivos  from  the  modern  school. — But  having 
made  this  concession,  allow  me  to  observe,  that 
because  there  has  been  a  voluptuous  Potronias, 
a  profino  Locretiui>,  and  a  licentious  Ovid,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  numberless  modern  poets,  or 
rather  individual  poems,  that  are  immoral  and 
corrupt— shall  we  therefore  exclude  all  works 
of  imagination  from  the  library  of  a  young  man? 
Surely  we  should  not  indiscriminately  banish 
the  Muses,  as  infallible  corruptors  of  the  youth- 
ful  mind ;  I  would  rather  consider  a  blameless 
poet  as  the  auxiliary  of  virtue. — Whatever  talent 
enables  a  writer  to  possess  an  empire  over  the 
heart,  and  to  lead  the  passions  at  his  command 
puts  it  in  his  power  to  bo  of  no  small  service  to 
mankind.  It  is  no  new  remark  that  the  abuse 
of  any  good  thing  is  no  argument  against  its 
legitimate  use.  Intoxication  affords  no  just 
reason  against  the  use  of  wine,  nor  prodigality 
against  the  possession  of  wealth.  In  the  instance 
in  dicpute  I  should  rather  infer  that  a  talent  ca- 
pable  of  diffusing  so  much  mischief,  was  sus- 
ceptible of  no  small  benefit  That  it  hos  been 
so  oflen  abused  hy  its  misapplication,  is  one  of 
the  highest  instances  of  the  inerratitude  of  roan 
for  one  of  the  highest  gifts  of  God.* 

*  I  cannot  think,*  said  I,  *  that  the  Almighty 
conferred  such  a  faculty  with  a  wish  to  have  it 
extinguished.  Works  of  imagination  have  in 
many  countries  bnen  a  chief  instruirijRnt  of  civil- 
ization. Poetry  has  not  only  preceded  science 
in  the  history  of  human  progress,  but  it  has  in 
many  countries  preceded  the  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  arts ;  and  I  have  somewhere  read, 
that  in  Scotland  thny  could  write  elegant  Ijatm 
verse  before  they  could  make  a  wheel-barrow. 
For  my  own  part,  in  my  late  visit  to  London,  I 
thought  the  decline  of  poetry  no  favourable 
symptom.* 
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*  I  rej<  tie  to  hoar  it  is  clnclining,*  lud  Tyrrel. 
I  hope  Uiat  what  is  decaying,  may  in  time  be 

extini;ai»hcd.* 

'  Mr.  Tyrrel  would  have  br,'en  deh^hted  witli 
what  I  was  diKpIcaMcd,*  roplind  I.  *  I  met  with 
philosophers,  who  were  likt'  Plato  in  nothing  but 
in  his  abhorrence  of- the  Mu:9cs  ;  with  politicians, 
who  resembled  Burleigh  unly  in  his  enmity  to 
Speusor ;  and  with  warriors,  who  however  they 
might  cniiilntfi  Alexander  In  his  conquests, 
would  ncvftr  hove  itnitated  him  in  sparing  *  the 
house  of  Pindarus.* 

*  The  art  of  poetry,*  said  ^Ir.  Stanley,  *  is  to 
touch  the  pasiiions,  and  its  diiti/  to  lead  thoni  on 
the  side  of  virtue.  To  raise  und  to  purify  the 
amusements  of  mankind ;  to  multiply  and  to 
exalt  pleasures,  which  bein^  purely  iniellcctual, 
may  help  1o  exclude  such  ;is  aro  gross,  in  beings 
so  addicted  to  scnsuaUty,  is  surely  not  only  to 
give  pleasure,  but  to  render  service.  It  is  allow, 
fble  to  seize  every  avenue  to  the  heart  of  a  be- 
ing io  prone  to  evil ;  to  rchcue  hiin  by  every 
fiiir  means  not  only  from  the  degradation  of 
vice,  but  from  the  dominion  of  idleness.  I  do 
not  now  s|)onk  of  gentlemen  of  the  sacred  func- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel  aspires,  but 
of  those  who,  having  no  profe.ssion,  have  no 
stated  employment :  and  who,  having  more  lei- 
sure, will  be  in  danger  of  exceeding  the  due 
bounds  in  the  article  of  amuscmcn*.  Let  us 
then  endeavour  to  allure  our  youth  of  fashion 
from  the  low  pleasure*;  of  the  dissolute ;  to 
snatch  them,  not  only  from  the  destruction  of 
the  gamihg'tuble,  but  from  the  excesses  of  the 
dining-tablc,  by  inviting  tlicni  to  an  elegant  dc 
light  that  is  saf<\  and  espncially  by  enlarging 
the  range  of  pure  mental  pleasure. 

*■  In  order  to  ihi^,  let  us  do  all  v/e  can  to  culti- 
vate thoir  taste,  and  innorcntly  indulge  liieir 
fancy.  Let  us  contend  with  iuipuro  wriliTs, 
those  deadliest  enemies  to  the  yotilhSiil  mind, 
by  opposing  to  them  in  the  chaster  author, 
images  more  attractive,  wit  more  acute,  learn- 
ing more  variou<«;  in  all  wiiich  excellencies  our 
first-rate  |)oets  certainly  e.TCcl  thoir  vicious  com- 
petitors.^ 

'  Would  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,'  said  Sir  John, 
*fhrow  into  the  enemy's  camji  all  the  lii^ht  arms 
which  o:\en  succcsHtullv  annoy  wlierc  the  heavy 
rrfilicry  cannot  reacli  ?' 

*  Let  tis,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  rescue  from 
the  hands  of  the  firofane  and  the  impure,  thu 
r.iono)>oly  of  wit  which  they  atfcct  to  ptisses?^, 
and  wjiich  they  would  fiossess,  if  no  gorid  men 
bad  written  works  of  eleqant  literature,  and  if 
all  gfKKl  men  totally  despised  them.' 

*  For  my  own  part,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  '  I  be- 
iove  thiLt  a  go  id  man,  in  my  sense  of  the  word, 

will  neiiher  write  works  of  imagination,  nor  j 
read  them.'  I 

'  At  your  age  and  mine,  and  better  employed  j 
ts  we  certainly  may  bo.'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  wo  ■ 
want  no  such  re-sources.     I   mysnlt",  thou^rh  I  i 
•tronj*ly  retain  the  relish,  have  liltlo  h'isure  for  I 
the  indulgence,  whieii  yet  I  would  allow,  though 
with  jrrcHt  discriminalion,  to  the  young  and  the  ! 
unoccu|iiud.    What  i»  to  wh«:t  the  ircnius  of  the 
champions  of  virtue,  so  as  to  enable  them  suc- 
cessfully to  combat  the  leadurs  of  vice  and  iiifi- 
•iclity,  if^e  refuse  to  let  them  l>e  occaiionally 


sharpened  and  polished  by  such  studies  7  That 
model  of  brilliant  composition.  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  was  of  this  opinion,  when  he  said  *bj 
whatever  instrument  piety  is  advantaged,  use 
that,  though  thou  grindcst  thy  spears  and  ar- 
rows at  the  forges  of  the  Philistines.* 

*I  know^,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *tfaat  i 
Christian  need  not  borrow  weapons  of  attack  or 
delbnce  from  tlio  classic  armoury  ;  but,  to  drop 
oil  metaphor,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  defend  truth 
and  virtue  against  men  whose  n.inds  are  adorn- 
ed with  all  thai  is  elegant,  strengthened  witii 
all  that  is  powerful,  and  enriched  with  all  thit 
is  persuasive,  from  the  writers  in  question — It 
he  likely  to  engage  with  due  advantage  if  hii 
own  mmd  be  dcptitutc  of  the  enibellishmcDti 
with  which  thcir*s  abound  ?  While  wit  and 
imagination  are  fhtir  favourite  Instramentt, 
shall  we  consider  the  aid  of  either  as  uselesi, 
much  less  as  sinful  in  their  opponents  V 

*  While  young  men  will  be  amused,*  said  Sir 
John,  *  it  is  surely  of  importance  that  tbey 
should  be  safely  amused.  Wc  should  not  tliere* 
fore  wisli  to  obliterate  in  authors  such  faculties 
as  wit  and  fancy,  nor  to  extinguish  a  taste  fbr 
thcrn  in  readers.* 

*  Show  me  any  one  instance  of  good  that  eier 
was  efTectcd  by  any  one  poet,*  said  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
*  and  I  will  give  up  the  point ;  while  on  the  othe- 
hand,  a  thousand  instances  of  mischief  migliC 
doubtless  be  produced.' 

*  The  latter  part  of  your  assertion.  Sir,*  said 
I,  *  I  fear  is  too  true  :  but  to  what  evil  has  ele 
vation  of  fancy  led  Milton,  or  Milton  iiis  readers! 
In  what  labyrinths  of  guilt  did  it  involve  Spen- 
scr  or  Cowley  ?  Has  Thomson,  or  has  Young 
added  to  the  crimes  or  the  calatnities  of  man- 
kind? Into  what  immoralities  did  it  plaoge 
(iay  or  Goldsmith  ?  Has  it  tainted  the  parity 
of  Rcattie  in  his  Minstrol,  or  that  of  the  Hving 
minstrel  of  the  Lay  ?  What  reader  has  Mokon 
corrupted,  or  what  reader  lias  Cowper  not  bene- 
fiUed?  Milton  was  an  enthusiast  both  in  reli- 
n'lon  and  jwlitics.  Many  enthusiasts  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  doubtless  condemned  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  imagination  in  his  immortal  poem 
as  a  crime  ;  but  his  genius  was  too  mightj  to 
be  rcHtrairicd  by  op|HMitton,  and  his  imagination 
too  vast  and  powerful  to  bo  kept  down  bj  a 
party.  Had  he  confmed  himself  in  his  prose 
writings,  weighty  and  elaborate  as  some  of  them 
are,  Ihiw  little  service  would  he  have  done  tbe 
world,  and  hnw  little  would  he  now  be  read  or 
quoted  !  In  his  life  time  politics  might  blind  hin 
enemies,  and  fanaticism  his  friends.  But  noir, 
who,  comparatively,  reads  tbe  Iconoclastei? 
Who  does  not  read  Gjmu«  ?* 

*What  then,*  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  *you  woald 
have  our  young  men  spend  their  time  in  read- 
ing idle  versos,  and  our  girls,  I  suppose,  in  read- 
ing l(K)se  romances?* 

*■  It  is  to  preserve  both  from  evils  which  I  de- 
precate,* said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  I  would  con- 
sign the  most  engaging  subjects  to  the  belt 
hands,  and  raise  tlio  taste  of  our  youth,  by  al- 
lowing a  little  of  their  leisure,  and  of  their  lei- 
sure only,  to  such  amusements  ;  and  that  chicdj 
with  a  view  to  disentfago  them  from  worse  pur 
suits.  It  is  not  romance,  but  indolence;  it  ii 
not  poetry,  but  sensuality,  which  arc  the  p 
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wUiif  erilf  of  the  day— evils  far  more  fatal  in 
thanMelvee,  fkr  more  durable  in  thoir  effecta, 
than  the  peruaal  of  works  of  wit  and  genius. 
Imafination  will  oool  of  itself.  The  eServes- 
cence  of  fancy  will  soon  subside ;  but  absorbing 
diaeipation,  but  paralyzing  idloncs,  but  degrad- 
iDf  aelfloTC, 

QnwB  with  their  growlh,  and  strengthens  with  their 

StRBgth. 

*  A  judicious  reformer,*  said  Sir  John,  *  will 
acoommodate  his  remedy  to  an  existing  and  not 
aa  imaginary  evil.  When  the  old  romances, 
tha  grand  Cyruses,  the  Clelias,  the  Cassandras, 
Iha  Pbaramonds,  and  the  Amadises,  had  turned 
all  the  young  heads  in  Europe ;  or  when  the 
ibry  of  knight  errantry  demanded  the  powerful 
jaigB  of  Cervantes  to  check  it — it  was  a  duty  to 
attampt  to  lower  the  public  delirium.  When,  in 
amr  own  age  and  country,  Sterne  wrote  hie  cor- 
79pC  but  loo  popular  lesser  work,  he  became  the 
iDisebievous  founder  of  the  school  of  sentiment 
A  hundred  writers  communicated,  a  hundred 
thonaand  readers  caught  the  infection.  Senti. 
meotality  was  the  disease  which  then  required 
lo  ba  expelled.  The  reign  of  Sterne  is  past 
Saasibility  is  discsrded,  and  with  it  the  softness 
"which  it  must  be  confessed  belonged  to  it  Ro- 
naooe  is  vanished,  and  with  it  the  heroic,  though 
■ooiewhat  unnatural  elevation  which  sccompa. 
aiad  it.  We  have  liUJe  to  regret  in  the  loss  of 
•ithar :  nor  have  we  much  cause  to  rejoice  in 
what  we  have  gained  by  the  exchange.  A  per- 
Yading  and  substantial  selfishness,  the  striking 
oharacleristic  of  our  day,  is  no  groat  •improve- 
jaaat  on  the  wildness  of  the  old  romance,  or  the 
Tapid  puling  of  the  sentimental  schooL* 

'  Surely,*  said  I,  (L* Almanac  des  Gourmands 
at  that  instant  dsrting  across  my  mind,)  *  it  is 
m»  honourable  for  a  gentleman  to  excel  in  criti- 
cal  aa  in  culinary  skill.  It  is  as  noble  to  culti- 
Tate  the  intellectual  taste,  as  that  of  the  palate. 
It  ia  at  least  as  creditable  to  discuss  the  compa- 
yativa  merits  of  Sophoolea  and  Shakspeare,  as 
the  rival  ingredients  of  a  soup  or  a  sauce.  I 
will  even  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  as  dignified 
an  amusement  to  run  a  tilt  in  favour  of  Virgil 
or  Tasso  against  thoir  assailants,  as  to  run  a 
barouche  against  a  score  of  rival  barouches; 
and  though  I  own  that,  in  Gulliver*s  land  of  the 
Haoyhnhnms,  the  keeping  up  the  breed  of  horses 
nig nt  have  been  the  nobler  patriotism,  yet  in 
Gfaat  Britain  it  is  hitherto  at  least  become  no 
contemptible  exertion  of  skill  and  industry  to 
Isaap  up  the  breed  of  gentlemen.* 


CHAP.  XXX. 

I  flTKOLLKO  out  alonc,  intending  to  call  at  the 
Raotory,  but  was  prevented  by  meeting  the 
worthy  Doctor  Barlow,  wlio  was  coming  to  the 
Grove.  I  could  not  Iom  so  fair  an  opportunity 
<if  introducing  a  subject  that  was  seldom  absent  I 
irom  ray  thoughts.  I  found  it  was  a  subject,  on 
which  I  had  no  new  discoveries  to  impart  He 
told  me,  he  had  seen  and  rejoiced  in  the  election 
laj  heart  Had  made.  I  was  surprised  at  his  pe- 
iMtration.    He  amilad,  and  told  me,  *  he  took  no 


great  credit  for  his  sagacity,  in  perceiving  what 
was  obvious  to  spectators  far  more  iodififerent 
than  himself.  That  I  rcfRniblcd  those  animala 
who  by  hiding  thoir  heads  in  the  earth  fancied 
nobody  could  snc  thorn.* 

I  asked  him  a  thousand  questions  about  Lu- 
cilia,  whose  fine  mind  I  know  he  h:id  in  some 
measure  contributed  to  form.  I  inquired  with 
an  eagerness  which  he  called  jealousy,  who  were 
hcradmirera?  *As  many  men  as  hsve  seen 
her,*  replied  he,  *  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  ao 
many  rivals  as  yourself.  To  relieve  your  ap- 
prehensions, however,  I  will  tell  you,  that  though 
tiierc  havo  been  several  competitors  for  her  fa- 
vour,  not  one  has  been  accepted.  There  has, 
indeed,  been  this  summer  a  very  formidat>le 
candidate,  young  Lord  Staunton,  who  has  a  largo 
estate  in  the  country,  and  whom  she  met  on  a 
viait*  At  these  words  I  felt  my  fears  revive. 
A  young  and  handsome  peer  seemed  so  redoubt- 
able a  rival,  that  for  a  moment  I  only  remem- 
bered she  was  a  woman,  and  forgot  that  she  was 
Lucilla. 

*  You  may  set  your  heart  at  rest,*  said  Dr. 
Barlow,  wlio  saw  my  emotion.  *  She  heard  be 
had  seduced  the  innocent  daughter  of  one  of  his 
tenants,  under  the  most  specious  pretence  of 
honourable  love.  This,  together  with  the  loose- 
ness of  his  religious  principles,  led  her  to  give 
his  lordship  a  positive  refusal,  though  he  is  nei- 
ther  destitute  of  talents,  nor  personal  accom- 
plishments.* 

How  ashamed  was  I  of  my  jealousy  !  How  I 
folt  my  admiration  increase  !  Yet  I  tlioughl  it 
was  too  great  before  to  admit  of  augmentation. 
*  AnotJier  proposal,*  s&id  Dr.  Barlow,  *  was  made 
to  her  father  by  a  man  every  way  unexception- 
able. But  she  desired  him  to  be  informed  that 
it  was  her  earnest  request,  that  ho  would  pro- 
ceed no  further,  but  spare  her  the  pain  of  re- 
fusing a  gentleman,  for  whose  character  she  en- 
tertained a  sincere  respect ;  but  being  persuaded 
she  could  never  be  able  to  feel  more  than  reapect, 
she  pcsitivcly  declined  receiving  his  addresses, 
assuring  him  at  tiic  same  time,  that  she  sincere- 
ly desired  to  rotain  aa  a  friend,  him  whom  ahe 
folt  hrrself  obliged  to  refuse  as  a  husband.  She 
is  as  far  from  the  vanity  of  seeking  to  make 
conquests,  as  from  the  ungenerous  insolence  of 
using  ill,  those  whom  her  merit  has  captivated, 
and  whom  her  judgment  cannot  accept* 

AAer  admiring  in  the  warmest  terms  the  puri- 
ty  and  generosity  of  her  heart,  I  pressed  Dr. 
Barlow  still  farther,  as  to  the  interior  of  her 
mind.  I  questioned  him  as  to  her  early  habits, 
and  particularly  as  to  her  religious  attammeata, 
telling  him  that  nothing  was  indifferent  to  me 
which  related  to  Lucilla. 

*  Miss  Stanley,*  rcfdied  he,  *  is  governed  by  a 
simple,  practical  end,  in  all  her  religious  pur- 
suits. She  reads  her  bible,  hot  from  habit,  that 
she  may  acquit  herself  of  a  customary  form  ;  nor 
to  exercise  her  ingenuity  by  allegorizing  literal 
passages,  or  spiritualizing  plain  ones,  but  that 
she  may  improve  in  knowledge,  and  grow  in 
grace.  She  accustoms  herself  to  meditation,  in 
order  to  get  her  mind  more  deeply  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  eternal  things.  She  practices  aelf- 
examination,  that  ahe  may  learn  to  watch  against 
the  first  rising  of  bad  dispositions,  and  to  detect 
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•very  latent  evil  in  her  heart.  She  lives  in  the 
regular  habit  of  prayer ;  not  only  that  the  may 
implore  pardon  fur  sin,  but  that  she  may  obtain 
strenfi^th  airainst  it.  She  told  mo  one  day  when 
she  was  ill,  that  if  bhe  did  not  constantly  exa. 
mine  the  actual  state  of  her  mind,  she  should 
pray  at  random,  without  any  certainty  what 
particular  sins  she  should  pray  against,  or  what 
were  her  particular  wants.  She  has  road  much 
scripture  and  little  controversy.  Tiicro  are  some 
doctrines  that  she  does  not  pretend  to  define, 
which  she  yet  practically  adopts.  She  cannot 
perha}»8  give  you  a  disquisition  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  she  can  and  does  fervent- 
ly implore  his  guidance  and  instruction ;  the 
believes  in  his  efficacy,  and  depends  on  his  sup- 
port.  She  is  sensible  that  those  truths,  which 
fVom  their  deep  importance  are  most  obvious, 
have  more  of  the  vitality  of  religion,  and  influ- 
ence practice  more,  than  those  abstruse  points, 
which  unhappily  split  the  religious  world  into 
so  many  parties. 

*■  If  I  were  to  name  what  are  her  predominant 
virtues,  I  should  say  sincerity  and  humility. 
Conscious  of  her  own  imperfections,  she  never 
justifies  her  faults,  and  seldom  extenuates  them. 
She  receives  reproof  with  mcckneps,  and  advice 
with  gratitude.  Her  own  conscience  is  always 
90  reaidy  to  condemn  her,  that  she  never  wonders, 
nor  takes  offence  at  the  censure  of  others. 

'That  softness  of  manner  which  you  admire 
in  her,  is  not  the  varnish  of  good  breeding,  nor 
is  it  merely  the  ctTect  of  good  temper,  thouj^h  in 
both  she  excels,  hut  it  is  the  result  of^  humility. 
She  appears  humble,  not  because  a  mild  exterior 
is  graceful,  but  iK'cause  she  has  an  inward  con- 
viction of  unworlhincss  which  prevents  an  as- 
suming manner.  Yet  her  humility  has  no  cant; 
she  never  disburthrns  her  consrivnce  by  a  few 
disparaging  plirai^cs,  nor  lays  a  trap  for  praise 
by  indiscriiiiinalely  rondrmning  herself  Her 
humility  never  impairs  her  cheerfulness  ;  for  the 
sense  oi'  her  wants  directs  her  to  seek,  and  her 
^ith  enables  her  to  find,  the  sure  foundation  of 
A  better  hope  than  nny  which  can  be  derived  from 
r.  delusive  confidence  in  her  own  goodness. 

•One  day,'  continued   Dr.  Barlow,  •  when  I 
blamed  her  gently  for  her  backwardness  in  ex- 
pressing her  opinion  on  some  ^crious  point,  she 
said,  *I  always  feel  diffident  in  speaking  on 
these  subjects,  not  only  lest  I  should  be  thou  phi 
to  assume,  but  lest  I  really  should  assume  a  de- 
gree of  piety  which  may  not  belong  to  me.     My 
great  advantages  inako  me  jealous  of  myself! 
My  dear  father  ko  carefully  instructed  me,  and 
I  live  so  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  his  pious 
sentiments,  that  I  am  of\cn  afraid  of  apfionring 
belter  tiian  I  am,  and  of  ])retending  to  feel  in 
my  heart,  what  jMrrlmi-M  I  only  approve  in   mv 
judgment     Wiirn  my  beloved   motlier  was  ill/ 
continued  fIiC,  '  I  ottcn   caught   myself  siyiiig 
mochayiieally,  •  Gull's  will   b«  done  !'   when    I 
blu8*i  (I  til  o\\  n,  lii;w  little  I  felt  in  my  heart  of 
that  rtf-ij^' nation  of  wliich   iny  lijis  were  so  la- 
vish.' 

I  iiung  with  inpxpn.spiblo  delight  on  every 
word  Dr.  Ihrluw  uttrre'l,  jiiid  txjiressod  my  fears 
that  such  a  prize  was  ttio  much  above  my  do- 
sorts,  to  allow  me  to  encourage  very  sanguine 
bopes.    •  You  have  my  cordial  wishes  for  your 


success,*  said  he,  *  though  I  shall  lament  the  dav 
when  you  snatch  so  fair  a  flower  from  our  fieldt, 
to  transplant  it  into  your  northern  gardens.* 

Wc  had  now  reached  the  Park-gate,  where 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield  joined  us.  Ai  it 
was  very  hot.  Dr.  Barlow  proposed  to  oonduel 
us  a  nearer  way.  He  carried  us  tiirough  a  tniU 
nursery  of  fruit  trees,  which  I  had  not  befbrt 
observed,  though  it  was  adjoining  the  ladies' 
flower  garden,  from  which  it  was  separated  and 
concealed  by  a  row  of  small  trees.  I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  the  delicate  Lucilla  woald  al- 
low  so  coarse  an  enclosure  to  be  so  near  her  or- 
namented ground.  *  You  see  she  does  all  ihs 
can  to  shut  it  out,*  replied  he.  *■  I  will  tell  yea 
how  it  happens,  for  I  cannot  vindicate  the  taite 
of  my  fair  friend,  without  exposing  a  better  qua- 
lity in  her.  But  if  1  betray  her  you  must  not 
betray  me. 

*  It  is  a  rule  when  any  servant  who  has  lived 
seven  years  at  the  Grove  marries,  provided  tfasy 
have  conducted  themselves  well,  and  made  a 
prudent  choice,  for  Mr.  Stanley  to  give  (hem  a 
piece  of  ground  on  the  waste  to  build  a  cottage; 
he  also  alk>ws  them  to  take  stones  from  hii 
quarry,  and  lime  from  his  kiln  ;  to  this  he  iddi 
a  bit  of  ground  for  a  garden.  Mrs.  Stanley  pitu 
sents  some  kitchen  furniture,  and  gives  a  wed- 
ding dinner  ;  and  the  Rector  refuses  his  fee  far 
performing  the  ceremony.* 

*  Caroline,*  said  Sir  John,  *  this  is  not  the  fint 
time  since  we  have  been  at  the  Gro^t^  thit  I 
have  been  struck  with  observing  how  many  be- 
nefits naturally  result  to  the  poor,  from  the  rich 
living  on  their  own  estates.  Their  dependants 
have  a  thousand  petty  local  advantages,  which 
cost  almost  notliing  to  the  giver,  which  are  yet 
valuable  to  the  receiver,  and  of  which  (Jm  abkent 
never  think.* 

'  You  have  heard,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,* that Miis 
Stanley,  from  her  childhood,  has  been  passion 
ately  fond  of  cultivating  a  garden.     When  the 
was  hardly  fourteen,  she  began  to  reflect  that 
the  dcliglit  she  took  in  this  employment  wu«t 
tended  neither  with  pleasure  nor'  proBt  to  aay 
(mo  but  herself,  and  she  became  jealous  of  a  gn^ 
tific'dtion  which  was  so  entirely  selfish.    She 
begged  this  piece  of  waste  ground  of  her  father, 
and  stocked  it  with  a  number  of  fine  yoong  fmit 
trees  of  the  common  sort,  apples,  pears,  plomt, 
and  the  smaller  fruits.   When  there  is  a  wedding 
among  the  older  servants,  or  when  an?  good 
girl  out  of  her  school  marries,  she  presents  (Aeir 
little  empty  garden  with  a  dozen  yoong  apple 
trees,  and  a  few  trees  of  the  other  sorts,  never 
forgetting  to  cml>ellish   their  little  court  with 
roses  and  honey- s nek les.     These  last  she  trans- 
plants from  the  shrubbery,  not  to  fill  up  the  tiU 
liifrr  pardnu  as  it  is  called,  with  any  thing  that 
is  of  no  [M)«itivo  use.    She  employs  a  poor  lame 
man  in  the  village  a  day  in   the  week  to  look 
af>cr  this  nursery,  and  by  cuttinsr*  and  grafb  a 
good  stock  is  raised  on  a  small  space.     It  ii 
dono  at  her  own  ex^iense,  Mr.  Stanley  nicking 
this  a  condition  when  he  gave  her  the  ground; 
*  otherwise,*  said  he,  •  trifling  as  it  is,  it  wpoM 
be  my  charity  and  not  her's,  and  she  would  yet 
thanked  for  a  kindness  which  would  cost  her 
nothing.*  The  w*arm-hearted  little  Phoebe ca^ope. 
rates  in  this,  and  all  her  sister's  l&boorsof  knfr.* 
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sh  onion  of  chanty  with  everj  per- 
raoe,  she  generally  impoeea  on  iier- 
m  this  association  she  has  acquired 
no,  for  she  tells  me  srnilinif,  she  is 
bilged  to  content  herself  with  prac- 
ity  instead  of  charity.  When  she 
mot  afford  both  her  own  gratifiea. 
charitable  act  which  she  wanted 
irith  it,  and  is  therefore  compelled 
he  charity,  she  compels  herself  to 
ndulgence  aba  By  this  self-denial 
tic  money  in  hand,  for  the  next  de- 
los  is  enabled  to  afford  both  next 

ished  speaking,  we  spied  the  lame 
ninp^and  clearing  the  trees.  *  Well, 
the  Doctor,  *  how  does  your  nursery 
[iy,  Sir,*  said  the  poor  man,  ^  we  are 
f  stout  trees  at  present  You  know 
e  weddings  at  Christmas,  which 
IX  of  my  best  apple  trees  at  a  blow, 
1  dozen  tall  pear  trees,  and  as  many 
we  shall  soon  fetch  it  up,  for  Miss 
M  me  plant  two  for  every  one  that 
o  that  we  are  always  prorideH  for 
omc  when  it  will.* 
»llectcd  that  I  had  been  ple^ised  wktii 
many  young  orchards  and  f]o*:ri8h. 
■ardens  in  the  village ;  little  did  I 
fair  hand  which  could  thus  in  a 
rs  diffuse  an  air  of  smiling  comfort 
humble  habitations,  and  embellish 
f.  She  makes,  they'^ld  me,  her 
lits  of  inspection  to  see  that  neat- 
Br  do  not  degenerate, 
pear  too  eager,  I  asked  the  poor 
uestions  about  his  health,  which 
n.  *  I  am  but  weak,  Sir,*  said  he, 
er  of  that,  but  I  should  have  been 
0  but  for  the  *Sqoire*s  family.  He 
run  of  his  kitchen,  and  Miss  Lu- 
me  hslf  a  crown  a  week,  for  one 
nd  any  odd  hour  I  can  spare ;  but 
me  earn  it,  for  she  it  always  watch. 
t  should  be  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or 
le  :  and  she  brings  me  my  dose  of 
into  this  tool- house,  that  she  may 
e  it ;  for  she  says  servants  and  poor 
}  have  medicines  provided  for  them, 
e  to  take  them.  Then  she  watches 
throw  my  coat  on  the  wet  grass, 
lys,  ^ves  labouring  men  so  mnch 
;  and  she  made  me  this  nice  flannel 
r,  with  her  own  hands.  At  Christ, 
re  me  a  new  suit  from  top  to  toe,  so 
oothing  but  a  more  thankful  heart, 
an  be  grateful  enough  to  God  and 
ors.* 

me  further  questions,  only  to  have 
of  hearing  him  talk  longer  about 
lut.  Sir,*  said  he,  interrupting  me, 
newK,  very  bad  news.  Pray  your 
ive  me.*  *What  do  you  mean, 
d  I,  seeing  his  eye  fill.  *  Why, 
lervants  at  the  Orove  will  have  it 

come  to  carry  off  Miss  Lucilla. 
)r  whenever  she  goes.  Your  Mr. 
r,  tays  yoo  are  one  of  the  best  of 
iQt  indeed,  indeed,  1  doQ*t  know  who 

her.    She  will  carry  a  blcsaing 


wherever  she  goes.*  The  hoivtt  fellow  put  up 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat  to  brush  away  his  tears, 
nor  was  I  ashamed  of  those  with  which  his 
honest  affection  filled  my  own  eyes.  While 
we  were  talking,  a  poor  little  girl,  who  I  knew 
by  her  neat  uniform  belonged  to  Miss  Stanley's 
school,  passed  us  with  a  little  basket  in  her  hand. 
James  called  to  her,  and  said,  *  make  haste, 
Rachel,  you  are  ader  your  time.* 

*  What,  this  is  market  day,  James,  is  it,*  said 
Dr.  Bsrlow,  *  and  Rachel  is  come  for  her  no8c-> 
gays 7*  *Yes,  Sir,*  said  James;  'I  forgot  to 
tell  their  honours,  that  every  Saturday,  as  soonT 
as  the  school  is  over,  the  younger  Misses  giv«^ 
Rachel  leave  to  come  and  fetch  some  flowers 
out  of  her  garden,  which  she  carries  to  the 
town  to  sell ;  she  commonly  ^ts  a  shilling,  halt 
of  which  they  make  her  lav  out  to  brin^  home 
a  little  tea  ror  her  poor  sick  mother,  and  the 
other  half  she  lays  up  to  buy  shoes  and  stock- 
ings for  herself  and  her  crippled  sister.  Every 
little  is  a  help  where  there  is  nothing.  Sir.* 

Sir  John  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  Lady 
Belfield,  whoea  eyes  glistened  while  she  soflly 
said,  *0  how  little  do  the  rich  ever  think  whai 
the  ag^gregate  even  of  their  own  squandered  shil. 
lings  would  do  in  the  way  of  charity,  were  they 
systematically  applied  to  it* 

James  now  unlocked  a  little  private  door, 
which  opened  into  the  pleasure  ground.  There, 
at  a  distance,  sitting  in  a  circle  on  the  new.mown 
grass,  under  a  tree,  we  beheld  all  the  little 
Stanleys,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  between  them, 
out  of  which  they  were  earnestly  employed  in 
mrting  and  tying  up  nosegays.  We  Stood  some 
time  admiring^  their  little  busy  faces  and  active 
finger's  without  their  perceiving'  us,  and  got  up 
to  them  just  as  they  were  putting  their  prettily 
formed  bouquets  into  Rachel*s  basket,  with 
which  she  marched  off,  with  many  charges  from 
the  children  to  waste  no  time  by  the  way,  and 
to  be  sure  and  leave  the  noie|rsy  that  had  the 
myrtle  in  it  at  Mrs.  Williams*s. 

*  How  many  nosegays  have  you  given  to  Ra- 
chel to-day,  Iiouisa  ?*  said  Dr.  Barlow  to  the 
eldest  of  the  four.  *  Only  three  a.piece.  Sir." 
replied  she.  *  Wo  think  it  a  bad  day  when  w« 
can't  make  up  our  dozen.  They  are  all  our  own ; 
we  seldom  touch  mamma's  flowers,  and  we 
never  suffer  James  to  take  ours,  because  Phoebe 
said  it  might  be  tempting  him.*  Little  Jane 
lamented  that  Lucilla  had  giwen  them  nothing' 
to.day,  except  two  or  three  sprigs  of  her  best 
flowering  myrtle,  which,  added  she,  *  we  make 
Rachel  give  into  the  bargain  to  a  poor  sick  lady, 
who  loves  flowers,  and  used  to  have  good  ones 
of  her  own,  but  who  has  now  no  money  to  spare, 
and  could  not  afibrd  to  give  more  than  the  com. 
mon  price  for  a  nosegay  (or  her  sick  room  !  So 
we  always  slip  a  nice  flower  or  two  out  of  the 
green.house  into  her  little  banch,  and  say  no* 
thing.  When  we  walk  that  way  we  oflen  leave 
her  some  flowers  ourselves,  and  would  do  it 
oflcner,  if  it  did  not  hurt  poor  Rachel's  trade.' 

As  we  walked  away  from  the  sweet  prattlers. 
Dr.  Barlow  said,  *Th8se  little  creatures  already 
emulate  their  sisters  in  associating  some  pretty 
kindness  with  their  own  pleaaures.  The  set  is 
trifling,  bot  the  habit  ia  good ;  as  is  every  habit 
which  balpi  to  take  na  oat  of  self;  whioh  toachet 
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m  to  irftiufer  our  attention  from  oar  own  grtti- 
iication,  to  the  wantfl  and  pleasures  of  another.* 

*  I  confesH,*  said  Lady  Bislfield,  as  we  entered 
the  house, '  that  it  never  occurred  to  niu  that  it 
i»as  any  {Mirt  of  charity  to  train  my  children  to 
the  hiibit  of  Bacrificing  tiieir  time  or  their  plea- 
sure for  the  benefit  of  others,  though,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  are  very  feeling  and  very  liberal 
with  their  money.* 

*  My  dear  Caroline,*  said  Sir  John,  *it  is  our 
money,  not  their*8.  It  is,  I  fear,  a  cheap  libe- 
rality, and  abridges  not  themselves  of  one  en- 

-joyment.  Tiicy  well  know  wo  are  so  pleased 
to  see  them  charitable,  we  shall  instantly  repay 
them  with  interest,  wliatever  they  give  away, 
so  tiiat  we  have  hitherto  alFordcd-  them  no  op- 
jxirtunity  to  show  their  actual  dispositions.  Nay 
I  begin  to  fear  they  may  become  charitable 
through  covetousness,  if  they  find  out  that  the 
more  they  give  the  more  they  shall  get.  We 
must  correct  this  artificial  liberality  as  soon  as 
wc  go  home.* 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

A  FEW  days  af\er,  Sir  John  Belfield  and  I 
agreed  to  take  a  ride  to  Mr.  CarIton*s,  where 
we  breakfasted.  Nothing  could  be  more  rational 
than  the  whole  turn  of  his  mind,  nor  more  agree- 
able and  unreserved  than  his  conversation.  His 
behaviour  to  his  amiable  wife  was  alfectionatciy 
attentive,  and  Sir  John,  who  is  a  most  critical 
observer,  remarked  that  it  was  quite  natural  and 
unaffected.  It  appeared  to  be  the  result  of 
esteem  inspired  by  her  merit,  and  quickened  by 
a  sense  of  his  former  unworlhiness,  which  mude 
him  feel  as  if  he  could  never  do  enough  locfiuce 
the  tiKMUory  of  past  unkindncss.  He  manifcsst- 
cd  evident  symptoms  of  a  mind  carncfitly  intent 
on  the  discovery  and  pursuit  of  moral  and  ro. 
ligious  truth ;  and  from  the  natural  ardour  of 
his  charactnr,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  remorse, 
his  attainments  seemed  likely  to  be  rapid  and 
considerable. 

Tlie  sweet  Ixinignity  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  coun. 
tcnance  was  lighted  up  at  our  entrance  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction.  Wc  had  been  informed 
\vitii  what  pleasure  she  observed  every  accession 
of  right-minded  acquaintance  which  her  hus. 
band  made.  I'hough  her  natural  modesty  pre 
vented  her  from  introducing  any  subject  liorsclf, 
yet  when  any  thing  useful  was  brought  forward 
by  others,  she  promoted  it  by  a  look  compound- 
ed of  pleaHuro  and  intelligence. 

Aflera  variety  of  topics  had  been  despatched, 
the  conversation  fell  on  llie  prejudices  which 
were  commonly  entertained  by  men  of  the  world 
ag^nst  rcliqiion.  *■  For  my  own  part,*  said  Mr. 
Carlton,  *  1  must  confess  that  no  man  had  ever 
more  and  stronger  prejudices  to  combat  than 
znysclf.  I  i;iean  not  my  own  exculpation,  when 
I  add,  that  the  imprudence,  the  want  of  judg. 
inenL,  and  almvr  all  the  incongruous  mixtures 
and  inctmsistrncies  in  many  characters  who 
are  reckoned  religious,  and  are  ill  calculated  to 
do  B(i!iy  tite  nnf&vourablc  opinions  of  men 
of  an  opposite  way  of  thinking.  As  I  pre- 
Rumo  that  you,  gentlemen,  are  not  ignorant  of 
tho  errun  of  my  early  lifii — error  indeed  ip  an 


appellation  far  too  mild — I  shall  not  temple  i 
own  to  you  the  source  of  thoae  prejudices  vhie 
retarded  my  progress,  even  alVcr  I  beem 
ashamed  of  my  devialiona  from  Tirtae.  I  hu 
felt  the  turpitude  of  my  habits  long  before  1 
had  courage  to  renounce  thorn  ;  and  I  renooocei 
them  long  before  I  had  courage  to  avow  my  ib 
horrence  of  them.* 

Sir  John  and  I  expressed  ourselves  extrcoM 
ly  obliged  by  the  candour  of  his  declaration,  ui 
assured  him  that  his  further  declarations  woik 
not  only  gratify  but  benefit  as. 

*  Educated  as  I  had  been,*  said  Mr.  Carltoa 
*  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  religion,  aim 
was  rather  an  habitual  indifference  than  aijs 
tematic  unbeliefl  My  thoughtless  course  «f 
life,  though  it  led  me  to  hope  that  Christiaaily 
might  not  be  true,  yet  had  by  no  means  bsn 
able  to  convince  me  that  it  was  false.  As  I  had 
not  been  taught  to  search  for  trutJi  at  tbt  ibat< 
tain,  for  I  was  unacqoainted  with  tbe  BiUe, 
I  had  no  readier  means  lor  lurroing  my  yiif. 
ment,  than  by  observing,  though  wiUi  a  canka 
and  casual  eye,  what  effect  religion  producsd  ii 
those  who  professed  to  be  influenced  by  it^ 
My  observations  augmented  my  prqedicii. 
What  I  saw  of  the  professors  increased  ny  dis- 
like of  tlie  profession.  All  the  charges  brawk 
by  their  enemies,  for  I  had  been  accustoaied  to 
weigh  the  validity  of  testimony,  had  not  rifsUsd 
my  dislike  so  much,  as  the  difierence  betwsM 
their  own  ayowed  principles  and  their  obvioa 
practice.  Religious  men  should  be  the  mdr 
cautious  of  giving  occasion  for  reproach,  si 
they  know  the  world  is  always  on  tbe  watek, 
and  is  more  glad  to  have  its  prejudices  oaofiriD- 
ed  than  removed. 

*  1  seized  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  absenee 
(who  was  just  then  called  out  of  the  room,  but 
returned  almost  immediately)  to  observe,  that 
what  rooted  my  disgust,  was,  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  mdher  of  my  inestimable  wife,  who 
made  a  great  parade  of  religion,  pressed  tbe  mar- 
riage  of  her  only  child  with  a  man  whose  ooo- 
duct  she  knew  to  be  irregular,  and  of  whose 
ptinciples  she  entertained  a  just,  that  is,  an  un- 
fa vourable  opinion.     To  see,  I  repeat,  the  n 
ligious  mothf^r  of  Mrs.  Carlton  obviously  goverib 
ed  in  her  seal  for  promoting  our  unitm  by  no- 
tives  as  worldly  as  those  of  my  poor  father,  vbo 
pretended  to  no  religion  at  all,  would  have  e« 
tremely  lowered   any  respect   which  I  might 
have  previously  l>eon  induced  to  entertain  (bi 
characters  of  that  description.     Siv  was  this 
disgustt  diminished  by  my  acquaintanos  with 
Mr.  Tyrrel.     I  had  known  him  while  a  profes- 
sed man  of  the  world,  and  had  at  that  time,  I 
fear,  disliked   his  violent   temper,  his  narrov 
mind,  and  his  coarse  manners,  more  than  hit 
vices. 

*I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  religion  h 
change  the  heart,  and  I  ridiculed  the  wild  chi- 
mera. My  contempt  for  this  notion  was  eoa- 
firmed  by  the  conduct  of  .Mr.  Tyrrel  in  his  oei 
character.  I  found  it  had  produced  little  chnigr 
in  him,  except  furnishing  him  with  a  near  iob- 
j<*ct  of  discussion.  I  saw  that  he  had  oolj  laid 
down  one  set  of  opinions,  and  taken  upanoiber, 
with  no  addition  whatever  to  his  virioes,  sad 
with  the  addition  to  his  vices  of  spiritual  piali 
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f-oonfidence ;  for  with  JijpoerUjr  I  have 
It  to  charge  any  man.  I  obaerred  that 
and  one  or  two  of  hia  new  (Viendn,  rather 
attack  than  aToided  it  They  coniider- 
retion  aa  the  infirmitj  of  a  worldly  mind, 
ry  attempt  at  kindneu  or  conciliation  as 
ndonment  of  faith.  They  eagerly  ae- 
to  their  piety,  the  ditlike  which  was 
zcited  by  their  peculiarities.  I  found 
>t  to  dignify  the  disapprobation  which 
a|rularity  occasioned  with  the  name  of 
tion.  I  hare  seen  them  take  comfbrt  in 
ef  that  it  was  their  religion  which  was 
,  when  perhaps  it  was  chiefly  their  od. 

Tyrrel's  I  became  acquainted  with  your 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  leave  you  to 
whether  their  characters,  that  of  the  lady 
ly,  were  calculated  to  do  away  my  pre. 
I  had  learned  from  my  favourite  Ro- 
«t  a  precept  in  composition,  of  never 
a  God  appear,  except  on  occasions 
of  a  God,  I  have  since  had  reason  to 
lis  rule  as  justly  theological  as  it  is  clas- 

0  thou$:ht  not  the  Ranbvs. 

ill  indeed  readily  be  sflowed  by  every 
ig  mind,  as  God  is  to  be  viewed  in  all 
ks,  so  his  *  never-failing  Providence  or- 
lU  things  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.* 
ely  there  is  something  very  offensive  in 
ecent  familiarity  with  which  the  name 
and  Providence  is  brought  in  on  every 
tccasion,  as  was  the  constant  practice  of 

1  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  was  not  even  then  so 
I  a  reasoner  as  to  allow  a  general  and 
particular  providence.  If  the  one  were 
nferred  that  the  other  could  not  be  false. 
It  that  the  relig.^n  of  these  people  was 
fht  texture  and  a  bad  taste.  I  was  dis- 
with  littleness  in  some  instances,  and 
consistency  in  others.  Still  their  ab- 
gave  me  right  to  suspect  their  sincerity, 
inevor  Mrs.  Ranby  had  a  petty  inclina. 
Ratify,  she  had  slways  recourse  to  what 
id  the  leadings  of  Pnvidenee.  In  mat- 
D  more  moment  than  whether  she  should 
a  with  one  neighbour  instead  of  another, 

impelled^  or  directed^  or  ovcrrulrd.  I 
I  that  she  always  took  care  to  interpret 
tding$  to  her  own  state,  and  under  their 

she  always  did  what  her  fancy  led  her 
Hie  professed  to  follow  this  guidance  on 
inute  occasions,  that  I  had  almost  said, 
r  seemed  a  little  impious.  To  the  actual 
tions  of  Providence,  especially  when 
na  in  a  trying  or  adverse  shape,  I  did 
rve  more  submission  than  I  had  seen  in 
who  oould  not  be  suspected  of  religion. 
»vii  to  you  also,  thst  as  I  am  rather  fas. 
I  began  to  fancy  that  vulgar  language, 
brases,  and  false  grammer,  were  nec«s. 
innected  with  religion.  The  sacrifice 
ind  elegance  seemed  indispensable,  and 
clioed  to  fear  that  if  they  were  right,  it 
i  impossible  to  get  to  heaven  with  good 

igh  I  grant  there  is  some  troth  in  your 
,  Sir,*  said  I, '  you  must  allow  that  when 
determined  at  all  events  to  hant  down 
I  ebaraoters,  they  aitt  never  at  a  loss  to 


find  plausible  objections  to  justify  their  dishce ; 
and  while  they  conceal,  even  from  themselvea, 
the  real  motive  of  their  aversion,  the  vigilance 
with  which  they  pry  into  the  characters  of  men 
who  are  reckoned  pious,  is  exercised  with  the 
secret  hope  of  finding  faults  enough  to  confirm 
their  prejudices.* 

*  As  a  general  truth,  you  are  perfectly  right,' 
said  Mr.  Carlton ;  *  but  at  the  period  to  which  I 
allude,  I  had  now  got  to  that  stage  of  my  pro- 
l^ress,  as  to  be  rather  searching  for  instances  to 
invite  than  to  repel  me  in  my  inquiry.* 

*  You  Will  grant,  however,*  said  I,  *  that  it  is 
a  common  effect  of  prejudice  to  transfer  the 
faults  of  a  religioos  man  to  religion  itself.  Such 
a  man  happens  to  have  an  uncouth  manner,  an 
awkward  gestuie,  an  unmodulated  voice;  bis 
allusions  may  be  coarse,  his  phraseok>gy  quaint, 
his  Isnguage  slovenly.  The  solid  virtues  which 
may  lie  disguised  under  these  incumbrances  go 
for  nothing.  The  man  is  absurd,  and  therefore 
Christianity  is  ridiculous.  Its  truth,  however, 
though  it  may  be  eclipsed,  cannot  be  extinguish, 
ed.  Like  its  divine  Author,  it  is  the  same  yes. 
terday,  to.day,  and  for  ever.* 

*  There  was  another  repuWve  circumstance,* 
replied  Mr.  Carlton,  *  the  scanty  charities  both 
of  Tyrrel  and  his  new  friends,  so  inferior  to  the 
liberality  of  my  father  and  of  Mr.  Flam,  who 
never  professed  to  be  governed  by  any  hig^r 
motive  than  mere  feeling,  strengthened  my  dis. 
like.  The  calculations  of  mere  reason  taught 
me  that  the  religious  man  who  does  not  greatly 
exceed  the  man  of  the  world  in  his  liberalities, 
falls  short  of  him;  because  the  worldly  man 
who  gives  liberally,  acts  above  his  principle, 
while  the  Christian  who  does  no  more,  falls  short 
of  his.  And  though  I  by  no  means  insist  that 
liberality  is  a  certain  indication  of  piety,  yet  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that  the  want  of  the  one 
is  no  doabtfnl  symptom  of  the  absence  of  the 
other.* 

*  I  next  resolved  to  watch  carefully  the  con- 
duct of  another  description  of  Christians,  who 
come  under  the  class  of  the  formal  and  the  de- 
cent. They  wore  considered  as  more  creditable, 
but  I  did  not  perceive  them  to  be  more  exem- 
plary. They  were  more  absorbed  in  the  world, 
and  more  governed  by  its  opinion.  I  found  thrm 
clamorous  in  defence  of  the  church  in  words,  but 
neither  adorning  it  by  their  lives,  nor  embrac- 
ing its  doctrines  in  their  hearts.  Rigid  in  thi^ 
observance  of  some  of  its  external  rites,  but  lit- 
tle influenced  by  its  liberal  principles  and  cha- 
ritable spirit.  They  venerated  the  establishment 
merely  as  a  political  institution  ;  but  of  her  out- 
ward forms  they  conceived  as  comprehending 
the  whole  of  her  excellence.  Of  her  spiritual 
beauty  and  superiority  they  seemed  to  have  an 
conception.  1  observed  in  them  less  warmth  of 
afliection  for  those  with  whom  they  agreed  in 
external  profession,  than  of  rancour  for  those 
who  differed  from  them,  thougli  but  a  single 
shade,  and  in  points  of  no  importance.  They 
were  cordial  haters,  and  frigid  lovers.  Had  they 
lived  in  the  early  ages,  when  the  church  was 
split  into  parties  by  paltry  disputes,  they  would 
have  thought  the  controversy  about  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter,  of  a>ore  oonseqoenoe  than  the 
event  itael^  whieb  that  fbstival  oelabrates.* 
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*  My  dear  Sir/  said  1,  as  soon  at  he  had  done 
ppeakinfr,  •  you  iiavc  accounted  very  naturally 
for  your  prejudices.  Your  chief  error  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  the  selection  of  the  persons 
you  adnptoii  as  standards.  They  all  differed  as 
much  from  the  right  aa  they  differed  from  each 
other ;  and  the  truth  is,  their  vehement  desire 
to  diffor  from  each  other  was  a  chief  cause  why 
they  departed  so  much  from  the  right.  But 
your  instances  were  so  unhappily  chosen,  that 
they  proved  nothing  agsinst  Christianity.  The 
two  opposite  descriptions  of  persons  who  deter- 
red you  from  religion,  and  who  passed  muster 
in  their  respective  corps,  under  the  generic 
term  of  religious,  would,  I  believe,  be  scarcely 
acknowledged  as  such  by  tlie  soberly  and  sound. 
h  pious.* 

*My  own  subsequent  experience,*  resumed 
Mr.  Carlton,  *  has  confirmed  the  justness  of  your 
remark.  When  I  began,  through  the  gradual 
change  wrought  in  my  views  and  actions  by  the 
silent  but  powerful  preaching  of  Mrs.  Carlton's 
example,  to  have  less  interest  in  believing  that 
Christianity  was  false,  I  then  applied  myself  to 
fjcarch  tor  reasons,  to  believe  that  it  was  true. 
Hut  plain,  abstraol  reasoning,  though  it  might 
catch  hold  on  beings  who  are  ail  pure  intellect, 
and  though  it  might  have  given  a  right  bias 
uven  to  my  opinions,  would  probably  never  have 
determined  my  conduct,  unless  I  saw  it  clothed, 
as  it  were,  with  a  body.  I  wanted  examples 
which  should  influence  me  to  act,  as  well  as 
proofs  which  should  incline  mo  to  believe ; 
Momethmg  which  would  teach  me  what  to  do,  as 
well  an  what  to  think.  I  wanted  exemplifications 
as  well  as  precepts.  I  doubted  of  all  merely 
speculative  truth.  I  wanted,  from  beholding 
the  effect,  to  refer  back  to  the  principle.  1  want- 
od  arguments  more  palpable  and  less  theoretic. 
Surely,  said  f  to  myself,  if  religion  be  a  real 
,irinciplc  it  must  be  an  operative  one,  and  1 
would  rationally  infer  that  Christianity  wero 
true,  if  the  tone  of  Christian  practice  were  high. 

*  I  Began  to  look  clandestinely  into  Henrietta's 
Bible.  Thorc  indeed  I  found  that  the  spirit  of 
religion  was  invested  with  just  such  a  body  as 
I  had  wished  to  see;  that  it  exhibited  actions  as 
well  as  sentiments,  characters  as  well  as  doc- 
trines ;  the  life  |)ourtrayed  evidently  governed 
by  the  principle  inculcitcd ;  the  conduct  and 
the  doctrine  in  just  correspondence.  But  if  the 
Bible  be  true,  thought  I,  may  wc  not  reasonably 
expect,  that  tlic  principles  which  once  produced 
the  exalted  practice  which  that  Bible  records 
will  produce  similar  oifccts  now  ? 

*  I  put,  rashly  perhaps,  the  truth  of  Chris- 
lianity  on  this  issue,  and  sought  society  of  a 
higher  stamp.  Fortunately,  tiie  increasing  ex- 
ternal decorum  of  my  conduct,  began  to  make 
<ny  reception  less  didicult  among  good  men 
than  it  had  been.  Hitherto,  and  that  for  tho 
Hake  nf  my  wifu,  my  visits  had  rather  been  en- 
dured than  pncoiiragrd  ;  nor  was  I  myself  for- 
ward to  saok  tho  nociety  which  shunned  m'\ 
Kvon  of  thoHi*  suiKifior  chanicterM,  with  A.'hoin  I 
did  occasionally  associate,  I  had  not  cumc  near 
enough  to  form  an  exact  estimate.* 

*Dl81NTERESTRDNRSS  AND  CONSISTENCY   had  bc- 

•ome  with  rne  a  sort  of  touch-stone,  by  which 
to  UT  the  characters  I  was  investigaling.     My 


experiment  wee  favourable.  I  had  fiv 
time  examined  my  wife's  conduct,  wiiki 
ture  of  admiration  as  to  the  act,  aed  iooi^ 
as  to  the  motive.  I  had  seen  her  fbre|aM 
own  indulgences,  that  she  might  ao^ontt 
of  a  husband  whom  the  had  so  Httje  nm 
love.  Here  were  the  (wo  qualiliei  I  r^ 
with  a  renunciation  of  »eH  without  pindi 
profession.  Still  this  was  a  solitary  iiMg 
When,  on  a  nearer  survey,  I  beheld  Dr.  h 
exhibiting,  by  hie  exemplary  coodDctdariif 
week,  the  best  comnientary  on  his  Soak 
sermon :  when  I  saw  him  refute  a  liiiH 
nearly  twice  the  value  of  that  he  pniifiiif 
cause  the  change  would  diminish  his  nseUi 
I  was  staggrered. 

*  When  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stafilej ipai 
their  time  and  fortune  as  entirely  ui  aetiaf 
neficence,  as  if  they  had  built  their  koft 
charity  alone,  and  yet  utterly  renoanei&i  i 
such  confidence,  and  trusting  entirely  to  imI 
foundation  ; — when  I  saw  Lacilla,  a  pA 
eighteen,  refusing  a  young  nnbleniaooud 
estate,  and  neither  disagreeable  in  hii  pvai 
manner,  on  the  single  avowed  groond  of 
loose  principles;  when  the nuble rejecting 
daughter  was  supported  by  the  parentis  tk 
principles  no  arguments  drawn  from  mk 
fortune  could  aubvcrt  or  shake->I  m  i 
vineetL 

*  These,  and  some  other  instanoeiflfdMH 
nature,  were  exactly  the  test  I  had  been  seeki 
Here  was  di$intere*tedne$t  upon  fall  pi 
Here  was  conai*if.ncy  between  practioe  and  ] 
fossion.  By  such  examples,  and  by  oordi 
adopting  those  principles  which  prodoeedlk 
together  witli  a  daily  increasine  sense  of 
past  enormities,  I  hope  to  become  in  time 
unworthy  of  the  wife  to  whom  I  owe  my  pi 
on  earth,  and  my  hope  in  heaven.' 

The  tears  which  had  been  collecting  in  1 
Carllon*s  eyes  fur  some  lime,  now  lilenUji 
down  her  cheeks.  Sir  John  and  niynlfi 
deeply  affected  with  the  frank  and  honert  i 
rativc  to  which  we  had  been  liMeoiog.  Itrai 
in  us  an  esteem  and  affection  for  the  nam 
which  has  since  been  continually  angmend 
,1  do  not  think  the  worse  of  his  stale,  for  tin  i 
liculties  which  impeded  it,  nor  that  hisadni 
ment  will  be  less  sure,  l»ecause  it  has  becB| 
dual.  His  fear  of  delusion  has  been  a  nlol 
guard.  Tho  apparent  slowness  of  hii  pn^ 
has  arif  en  from  his  dread  of  f-elf-deceptJoa,  i 
the  diligence  of  his  search  is  an  indkatiun 
his  sincerity. 

*  But  did  you  not  find,*  said  I,  *  that  the  pi 
of  these  more  correct  Christiana  drew  Hj 
them  nearly  as  much  crnsare  and  auapidn 
the  indiscretion  of  the  entliiiMasts ?  And  t 
the  formal  class  who  were  nearly  as  far  rea 
ed  from  effective  piety  as  from  wild  fanatia 
ran  away  with  all  tho  credit  of  religion  f 

*  With  those,*  replied  Mr.  Carlton,  'who 
on  the  watch  to  discredit  Christianity,  no  c 
sistency  can  stand  their  determined  oppoali 
hut  the  fair  and  candid  inquirer  will  not  nj 
tho  truth,  when  it  forces  itself  on  theflindi 
a  clear  and  convincing  evidence.* 

Though  I  had  been  joining  in  the  |eM 
subject,  yet  mj  thooghte  had  wandered  fm 
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pDcilli,  ever  tines  her  noble  rejection  of 
!  Suunton  had  been  named  by  Mr.  Carlton 
■e  of  the  eaoflefi  which  had  atrengthenod  hia 
Btdjr  faith.  And  while  he  and  Sir  John 
!  talking  over  their  youthful  connectiona,  I 
Bed  with  Mra.  Carlton,  who  sat  next  ine, 
Btarestin^  topic. 

ord  Staunton/  said  she,  *  ia  a  relation,  and 
rery  distant  one,  of  oura.  He  used  to  take 
delij^ht  in  Mr.  Carlton's  society  when  it 
eaa  itnprovi.igf,  than  he  does  now,  that  it 
ome  really  valuable ;  yet  he  oflen  visits  us. 
Stanley  now  and  then  indulges  rne  with 
noipany  fur  a  day  or  twa  In  the  visits 
Staunton  happened  to  meet  her  two  or 
times.  He  was  enchanted  with  her  per- 
Bd  manners,  and  exerted  every  art   and 


to  which  he  conceived  the  could  have  no  poe- 
•ible  objection. 

*  She  thanked  him  with  grett  politeneea  for 
his  favourable  opinion,  but  frankly  told  him, 
that  though  extremely  sensible  of  the  honour  he 
intended  her,  thanka  were  all  she  had  to  offer 
in  turn;  she  earnestly  desired  the  business 
might  go  no  further,  and  that  he  would  spare 
himself  the  trouble  of  an  application  to  her 
father,  who  always  kindly  allowed  lier  to  de- 
cide for  herself,  m  a  concern  of  so  much  im- 
portance. 

*  Disappointed,  shocked,  and  irritated  at  a  re- 

{'ection  so  wholly  unexpected,  he  insisted  on 
[no wing  the  cause.  Was  it  his  person  7  was  it 
his  fortune  7  was  it  his  understanding  to  which 
she  objected  7  She  honestly  assured  him  it  was 


y  of  pleasing,  which,  it  must  be  owned,   neither.    His  rank  and  fortune  were  above  her 


lee.    Though  we  should  both  have  re. 
in  an  alliance  with  the  excellent  family 
Grove,  through  this  sweet  girl,  I  thought 
doty  not  to  conceal  from  her  the  irregu- 
of  my  cousin's  conduct  in  one  particular 
ice,  a^  well  as  the  general  looseness  of  his 
DOB  principles.    The  caution  was  the  more 
nry,  as  he  had  so  much  prudence  and 
breeding  as  to  behave  with  general  pro- 
r  when  under  our  roof;  and  he  allowed  me 
lak  to  him  more  freely  than  any  other  per. 
When  I  talked  seriously,  he  sometimes 
led,  always  opposed,  but  was  never  angry, 
ne  day  he  arrived  quite  unexpectedly  when 
Stanley  was  with  me.     He  found  us  in 
ressing.room  reading  together  a  Diuerta- 
m  the  powsir  of  religion  to  change  the  heart. 
ding  some  ^vity,  I  strove  to  hide  the  book, 
e  took  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  glancing  his 
a  the  title,  ho  said,  lauirhing,  *This  is  a 
h  subject  enough  ;  a  good  heart  does  not 
changing,  and  with  a  bad  one  none  of 
«f  having  any  thing  to  do.*     Lucilla  spoke 
•jrllable.     All  the  light  things  he  uttered, 
rhich  he  meant  for  wit,  so  far  from  raising 
le,  increased  her  gravity.     She  listened, 
ith  some  uneasiness,  to  a  desultory  con- 
ion  between  us,  in  which  I  attempted  to 
.  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  rectify  the 
and  alter  the  character.     Lord  Staunton 
d  my  assertion  as  a  wild  chimera,  and 
*He  was  sure  I  had  more  understanding 
10  adopt  such  a  mcthodistical  notion ;  pro* 
g  at  the  same  time  a  vague  admiration  of 
and  goodness,  which  he  said,  bowing  to 
Stanley,  were  natural  where  they  existed 
;  that  a  good  heart  did  not  want  mending, 
bad  one  could  not  be  mended,  with  other 
r  expressions,  all  implying  contempt  of 
mtion,  and  exclusive  compliment  to  hei. 
lar  dinner,  Lucilla  stole  away  from  a 
rwtion  which  wns  not  very  interesting  to 
ad  carried  her  book  to  the  sammer-house, 
ng  that  Lord  Staunton  liked  to  sit  long 
»le.     But  his  lordship,  missing  her  for 
the  visit  was  meant,  soon  broke  up  the 
and  hearing  which  way  she  took,  pur- 
tier  to  the  summer-house.    Af\er  a  pro- 
of compliments,  expressive  of  his  high 
ation,  he  declared  bis  peition  in  very 
'  and  explicit  terms,  and  requested  her 
ision  to  make  propoaala  to  her  fkther. 


expectations.  To  his  natural  advantages  thero 
could  be  no  reasonable  objection.  Ho  still  ve- 
hemently insisted  on  her  assigning  the  true 
cause.  She  was  then  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
confessing  that  ahe  feared  his  principles  were 
not  thoee  of  a  man  with  whom  ahe  could  vea 
ture  to  trust  her  own. 

*  He  bore  this  reproof  with  more  patience 
than  ahe  had  expected.  As  she  had  made  no 
exception  to  his  person  and  underatandinF. 
both  of  which  he  rated  very  highly,  lie  couui 
bear  with  the  charge  brought  against  his  prin- 
ciples, on  which  he  did  not  set  so  great  a  value. 
She  had  indeed  wounded  his  pride,  but  not  in 
the  part  where  it  was  most  vulnerable.  *  If 
that  be  all,*  >aid  he  gaily,  *  the  objection  ia  at 
an  end  ;  your  charming  society  will  reform  me, 
your  influence  will  raise  my  principles,  and 
your  example  will  change  my  character.* 

*  What,  my  Lord,*  said  she,  her  courage  in 
creasing  with  her  indignation,  *  this  from  you 
From  you,  who  declared  only  this  morning,  that 
the  work  of  changing  the  heart  was  too  great 
for  the  Almighty  himself?  You  do  not  now 
scruple  to  declare  that  it  is  in  my  power.  That 
work  which  ia  too  hard  for  Omnipotence,  your 
flattery  would  make  me  believe  a  weak  girl  can 
accompliah.  No  my  lord,  I  will  never  add  to 
the  number  of  those  rash  women  who  have  risk- 
ed their  eternal  happiness  on  this  vain  hope.  It 
would  be  too  late  to  repent  of  mjt  foHy«  after 
my  presumption  had  incurred  its  just  punish. 
mcnL* 

*  So  sayinf,  ahe  lefl  the  summer-houae  with 
a  polite  dignity,  which,  as  she  ailerwarda  told 
me,  intfk^ased  his  passion,  while  it  inflamed  his 
pride  almost  to  madness.  Finding  she  refused 
to  appear,  he  quitted  the  house,  but  not  his  de- 
sign.  His  spplicationa  have  since  been  repeat- 
ed, but  though  be  has  met  with  the  firmest  re- 
pulses,  both  from  the  parents  and  the  daughter, 
he  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquiah  his 
hope.  It  is  so  far  a  miafortune  to  us,  as  Lu- 
cilla now  never  comes  near  os,  except  he  is 
known  not  to  be  in  the  country.  Had  the  objection 
been  to  his  person,  or  fortune,  he  says,  as  it 
would  have  been  substantial,  it  might  have  been 
insuperable ;  but  where  the  only  ground  of  dif- 
forence  ia  mere  matter  of  opinion,  he  is  suro 
that  time  and  perseverance  will  conquer  such  « 
chimerieal  objection.* 

I  returned  to  the  Grove,  not  only  eared  gf 
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ufery  jealnus  f*it\tii^t  but  traniporled  with  tuch 
A  dccittivo  proof  uf  the  dignity  and  parity  of 
MiRf  Stanley's  in<nd. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Mias  SpARKKft,  a  noighbuiiriii^  lady,  whom 
the  reputation  of  being  a  wit  and  an  Amasnn, 
had  kept  single  at  the  age  of  five  and  forty, 
though  her  (lorwjn  was  not  disagreeable,  and 
her  lor  tune  was  considerable,  called  in  one 
morning  while  we  were  at  breakfast  She  is 
remarkable  for  hsr  preteniiion  to  odd  and  oppo- 
site qualities.  She  is  srjmething  of  a  scholar, 
and  a  huntress,  a  politician,  and  a  farrier.  She 
oat^rides  Mr.  FJani,  and  out-argues  Mr.  Tyrrel ; 
excels  m  driving  four  in  hand,  and  in  canvass, 
ing  at  an  election.  She  is  always  anxious  about 
the  party,  but  never  about  the  candidate,  in 
whom  she  requires  no  other  merit,  but  his  being 
in  the  opposition,  which  she  accepts  as  a  pledge 
for  all  other  merit  In  her  adoption  of  any  ta. 
lent,  or  her  cxcrciM  of  any  quality,  it  is  always 
sufficient  recommendation  to  her  that  it  b  not 
feminine. 

From  the  window  we  saw  her  descend  from 
her  loAy  phislon,  and  when  she  came  in, 

The  cap,  the  whip,  tlie  niaM-ulinc  aitire, 

the  loud  voice,  the  intrepid  look,  the  indepen* 
dent  air,  the  whole  deportment  indicated  a  dis- 
position  rather  to  confer  protection  than  to  ac. 
oept  it. 

She  made  an  apology  for  her  intrusion,  by 
saying  that  her  visit  was  rather  to  the  stable 
than  the  breakfast  room.  One  of  her  horses  was 
a  little  lame,  und  she  wanted  to  consult  Mr. 
Stanley *8  gnKiin,  who  it  seems  was  her  oracle 
in  that  seicncf,  in  which  she  herself  is  a  pro- 
fessed adi:pt. 

During  her  short  visit,  she  laboured  so  sedu. 
lously,  nut  to  diminiNh  by  her  coiiversofion  the 
character  shf  w;im  so  drHirous  to  estiiblish,  that 
her  cOorts  def'Mted  the  end  they  aimed  to  sc- 
rure.  She  was  witty  with  ull  her  mirth,  and  her 
sarcastic  turn,  for  wil  it  wan  not,  made  little 
amendH  for  her  want  of  simplicity,  i  perceived 
that  she  was  fon<i  of  the  bold,  the  marvellous, 
and  the  incredible.  Sh->  ventured  to  tell  a 
story  of  t'vo,  ko  litile  within  the  verge  of  ordi- 
nary  probability,  that  she.  risked  her  credit  for 
veracity,  without  perhaps  really  violating  truth. 
The  credit  nc<|uired  by  such  relations  scldnni 
pa\s  the  relater  for  the  hazard  run  by  the  com. 
munienlion. 

As  we  fell  into  conversation,  I  observed  the 
peculiarities  -'f  her  character.  She  never  »et?s 
any  ditlicuiiK<«  in  any  question.  Whatever  topic 
18  started,  while  the  rest  of  the  ct^mpany  are 
.'lesitatiuQ  us  to  the  pnipriety  of  their  determi- 
nation, slio  ulonc  is  never  ;it  a  loss.  Her  an* 
swer  always  fitliows  ilio  pro;>ositiun,  without  a 
moment's  interval  for  examination  herself,  or, 
for  allowing  any  other  person  a  chance  of  de- 
livering an  opinion. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  always  set^  an  example  of 
strict  punctuality  to  his  family,  had  to-day  come 
in  to  perforin  his  family   devotions  somewhat 


latter  than  usual.  I  could  perceive  that  be  U 
been  a  little  moved.  His  countenance  vibIb 
something  of  its  placid  serenity,  though  itnen 
ed  to  bo  a  scriousneaa  antincturcd  with  uid 
lie  confessed,  while  we  were  at  break&ii,tbi 
he  had  been  spending  above  an  hour,  in  briapfi 
one  of  his  younger  children  to  a  sense  of  t  &u 
she  had  committed.  '  She  has  not,'  said  b 
*told  an  absolute  falsehood,  but  in  what  th 
said  there  was  a  prevaricatiun,  there  was  phd 
there  was  passion.  Her  perverseness  hai  i 
length  given  way.  Tears  of  resentment  u 
changed  into  tears  of  contrition.  But  sbe  i 
not  to  appear  in  tlie  drawing-room  UMlay.  9 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  carryiof  fa 
to  the  poor  in  the  evening.  Nor  is  she  to  forah 
her  contingent  of  nneegay  to  RacheJ's  bsikc 
This  is  a  mode  uf  punishment  we  prefer  to  ifa 
of  curtailing  any  personal  indulgences :  tht  it 
portince  we  should  assign  to  the  privity 
would  be  setting  too  much  ralue  on  the  sbjet. 
mcnt* 

*■  You  should  be  careful  Mr.  Stanley,  saidlbi 
Sparkes,  *  not  to  break  the  child's  spirits.  Too 
tight  a  rein  will  check  her  generous  ariov, 
and  curb  her  genius.  I  would  not  sabdMik 
independence  of  her  mind,  and  make  a  tuae, 
dull  animal,  of  a  creature  whose  very  fBalli|h« 
indications  of  a  soaring  nature.'  'EfCD  Lidr 
BeI6eld,  to  whose  soft  and  tender  hetrttfcefm 
sound  of  punishment,  or  even  privation,  ctrriei 
a  sort  of  terror,  asked  Mr.  Stanley,  *  if  he  did  aot 
think  that  he  had  taken  op  a  trifling  ofinm 
too  seriously,  and  punished  it  too  severely.' 

*The  thing  is  a  trifle  in  itself.'  replied  he, 
*but  infant  prevarication  unnotieed,  and  oa. 
checked,  is  the  prolific  seed  of  tuhtarfnge,  of 
expediency,  of  deceit,  of  falsehood,  of  hypocrisy.' 

'  But  tho  dear  little  creature,'  said  Lady  Bel 
field,  *  is  not  addicted  to  equivocation. — I  hsvi 
always  admired  hor  correctness  in  her  pleasaDi 
prati'le.' 

*  It  is  for  tho  very  reason,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley 
Mliat  I  am  so  careful  to  check  the  first  indict 
tiun  of  the  cmlrary  tendency. — As  the  faolt  iss 
Military  one,  I  trust  the  punishment  will  be  u 
1<K>.  For  which  reason  I  have  marked  it  iai 
ivtiy  to  which  her  memory  will  easily  rvcor 
Mr.  Brandon,  un  amiable  friend  of  mine,  bntot 
an  indolent  temfier,  through  a  negligence  iz 
wntchintf  over  an  early  propensity  to  deceit 
suffered  his  only  son  to  run  on  from  one  stap 
of  falsehood  to  another,  till  he  settled  do«'n  in  i 
most  nonsummatc  hypocrite.  His  plausibk 
manners  enabled  hirn  to  keep  his  more  torhu- 
lent  vires  out  of  sight.  Impatient  when  a  yoatJi 
of  that  contradiction  to  which  he  had  neitr 
been  accustomed  when  a  boy,  l.e  became  ncXD- 
riously  profligate.  His  dissimulation  was  zt 
length  too  thin  to  conceal  from  his  mistakm 
father  his  more  polpable  vices.  His  artiSm 
finally  involved  him  in  a  duel,  and  his  prsipi- 
turc  death  broke  the  heart  of  my  poor  friead. 

'  This  sad  example  led  mc  in  my  oan  fansily 
to  watch  the  evil  in  the  bud.  Divines  oAen  ssj, 
that  unbelief  lies  at  the  root  of  all  lio.  Thii 
seemN  strikingly  true  in  our  conniving  at  the 
faults  of  our  children.  If  we  reolly  belieffd 
the  denunciation  of  Scripture,  could  we  for  thi 
sake  of  a  momentary  gratification,  not  so  macft 
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Id  mi  to  oanelfM,  (which  it  the  cms 
neable  induli^ence,)  overlook  that  (mult 
ly  be  the  germ  of  unipeekable  miie* 

my  vievr  of  things  deceit  it  no  slight 
I  4el  myself  answerable  in  no  small 

the  eternal  happiness  of  these  belored 
whom  Providence  hss  especially  com- 
my  trust.' 

is  such  a  severe  trial,*  said  Lady  Bel- 
,  ibnd  parent  to  inflict  voluntary  pain  !* 
ve  feel  for  their  pain  and  not  for  their 
replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  1  wonder  how 
ho  !ove  their  childiren  as  I  k>ve  mine, 
I  competition  a  temporary  indulfeuce, 
y  Ibster  one  evil  temper,  or  fasten  one 
with  the  eternal  welfare  of  that  child's 
oul  of  such  inouneeivable  worth,  whe- 
msider  its  nature,  its  duration,  or  the 
:h  was  paid  for  its  redemptbn !  What 
lay,  can  by  his  own  rash  negligence, 
dulgence,  risk  the  happiness  of  such  a 
IT  a  few  days  or  years,  but  for  a  period 

with  which  the  whole  duration  of 
t  a  point  7~-A  soul  of  such  infinite  fa- 
lioh  has  a  capacity  tar  improving  in 
id  happiness,  through  all  the  countless 
imity  7* 

Qg  Sir  John  listen  with  some  emotion, 
y  went  on ;  *  what  remorse,  my  dear 
I  equal  the  pangs  of  him  who  has  rea- 
eve  that  his  child  has  not  only  lost 
ty  of  glory,  but  incurred  an  eternity 
through  the  carelessness  of  that  pa- 
issigned  hu  very  fondness  as  a  reason 
fleet  7— Think  of  the  state  of  such  a 
m  he  figures  to  himself  the  thousands 
ousands  of  glorified  spirits  that  stand 
throne,  and  his  darling  excluded !— > 
erhaps  by  his  own  ilKjudging  fond- 

my  friends,  disguise  it  as  we  may, 
e  ourselves  as  we  will,  want  of  faith 
1  at  the  bottom  of  this  sin  as  of  all 
otwithstanding  an  indefinite,  indis- 
n  which  men  call  faith,  they  do  ac- 
ve  in  this  eternity ;  they  believe  it  in 
way,  but  thoy  do  not  believe  in  it 
,  personally,  influentially.' 
ifr.  Stanley  was  speaking  with  an 
ieh  evinced  how  much  his  own  heart 
id.  Miss  Sparkes,  by  the  impatience 
i,  evidently  manifested  that  she  wish, 
upt  him.  Good  breeding,  however, 
ilent  till  he  bad  done  speaking :  she 
that  though  she  allowed  that  absolute 
ind  falseiiood  used  for  mischievous 
as  criminal,  yet  there  was  a  danger 
r  hand  of  laying  too  severe  restric 
ledoro  of  speech.  That  there  might 
ling,  as  tacit  hypocrisy.  That  people 
ailty  of  as  much  deceit  by  suppress- 
lentiments  if  just,  as  by  eipresaing 
■e  not  quite  correct.— That  a  repulsive 
ivas  calculated  to  extinguish  tlie  fire 
n.  She  thought  also  tlut  there  were 
rherc  a  harmless  falsehood  might  not 
donablo,  but  laudable.  But  then  she 
at  a  falsehood  to  be  allowed  must  be 


iley  said, '  that  an  inoflbnaiver  false* 
,  perfect  anomaly.    Bol  allowing  it 


poseible,  that  an  individual  instance  of  deceit 
might  be  passed  over,  which  however  he  never 
could  allow,  yet  one  successful  falsehood,  on  the 
plea  of  doing  good,  would  necessarily  make  way 
for  another,  till  the  limits  which  divide  right  and 
wrong  would  be  completely  broken  down,  and 
every  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood  bo 
utterly  confounded. — If  such  latitude  were  a« 
lowed,  even  to  obtain  some  good  purpose,  ic 
would  gradually  debauch  all  human  intercourse. 
The  smallest  deviation  would  naturally  induce 
a  pernicious  habit,  endanger  the  security  of  so- 
ciety, and  violate  an  express  law  of  God.' 

*  There  is  no  tendency,'  said  Sir  John  Bel- 
fieU, '  more  to  be  guarded  against  among  young 
persons  of  warm  hearUand  lively  imagmations. 
The  feeling  wiU  think  falsehood  good  if  it  is 
meant  to  dc  fpood,  and  the  fanciful  will  think  it 
justifiable  if  it  is  ingenious.' 

PhoBbe,  in  presenting  her  father  with  a  dish 
of  coffee,  said  in  a  half  whisper,  *  surely,  papa« 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  speaking  falsely  on  x 
subject  where  I  am  ignorant  of  the  truth.' 

'There  are  occasions,  my  dear  Phosbeil re- 
plied her  father,  *  in  which'  ignorance  itself  is  a 
fault  Inoonsiderateness  is  always  one.  It  ie 
your  duty  to  deliberate  before  you  speak.  It  ie 
your  duty  not  to  deoeive  by  your  negligence  in 
getting  at  the  truth ;  or  by  publishing  false  in- 
formation as  truth,  though  you  have  reason  to 
suspect  it  may  be  false.  Yon  well  know  who 
it  is  that  associates  him  that  hpetk  a  lie  with 
him  that  maketh  it.' 

'  But,  Sir,'  said  Miss  Sparkes, '  if  by  a  false, 
hood  I  could  preserve  a  life,  or  save  my  countrr* 
falsehood  would  then  be  meritorious,  and  I  should 
glory  in  deooiving.' 

'  Persons,  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stonley,  *  who,  in 
debate,  have  a  fkvoorite  point  to  carry,  are  apt 
to  suppose  extreme  eases,  which  can  and  do  very 
rarely  if  ever  occur.  This  they  do  in  order  to 
compel  the  acquiescence  of  an  opponent  to  what 
ought  never  to  be  allowed.  It  is  a  proud  and 
fruitless  speculation.  The  infinite  power  of  God 
can  never  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  a  weak 
mortal  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties. — If  he 
sees  fit  to  preserve  the  life,  or  save  the  country, 
he  is  not  driven  to  such  shifU.  Omnipotence 
can  extricate  himself^  and  accomplish  his  own 
purposes  without  endangering  an  immortal  soul.* 

Miss  Sparkes  took  her  leave  soon  afler,  in  or- 
der, as  she  said,  to  go  to  the  stable  and  take  the 
groom's  opinion.  Mr.  Stanley  insisted  that  her 
carriage  shoald  be  brought  round  to  the  door,  to 
which  we  all  attended  her.  He  inquired  which 
was  the  lame  horse.  Instead  of  answering,  she 
went  directly  up  to  the  animal,  and  afWr  patting 
him  with  some  technical  jockey  phrases,  she 
fearlessly  took  up  his  hind  leg,  carefully  exa. 
mined  his  foot,  and  while  she  oontinned  stand- 
ing in  what  appeared  to  the  ladies  a  perilous, 
and  to  me  a  disgusting  situation,  she  run  over 
all  the  terras  of  the  veterinary  art  with  the 
groom,  and  when  llliss  Stanley  expressed  some 
fbar  of  her  danger,  and  some  dislike  of  her 
coarseness,  she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
slapping  her  on  the  shoulder,  asked  her  if  it  was 
not  better  to  understand  the  properties  and  dis. 
eases  of  so  noUe  an  animal,  than  to  waste  her 
time  in  itadyiiig  ooofeetioaary  with  old  Goodr 
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Comfit,  or  in  teaching  the  catechism  to  little 
f^K^^  hcgf|rar-brat3  7 

As  soon  B8  dho  was  gone,  the  lively  Phcsbe, 
who,  her  father  says,  has  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing a  wit  herself,  cried  out,  *  Well,  papa,  I  must 
•ay  that  I  think  Miss  Sparkcs  with  all  her  faults 
is  rather  an  agreeable  woman/  *  I  grant  that 
•he  is  amusing,*  returned  he,  *  but  I  do  not  al- 
low her  to  be  quite  ajirreoable.  Between  these, 
Phoebe,  there  is  a  wide  distinction.  To  a  correct 
mind,  no  one  can  be  agreeable  who  is  incorrect. 
Propriety  is  so  indispensable  to  agreeableness, 
that  when  a  lady  allows  herself  to  make  any, 
e? en  the  smallest,  sacrifice  of  veracity,  religion, 
modesty,  candour,  or  the  decorums  of  her  sex, 
•he  may  be  shining,  she  may  be  showy,  she  may 
be  amusing,  but  she  cannot,  properly  speaking, 
be  agreeable. — Miss  Sparkes^  I  very  reluctantly 
confess,  does  sometimes  make  these  sacrifices, 
in  a  degree  to  alarm  her  own  principles.  She 
would  not  tell  a  direct  falsehood  for  the  world  : 
■he  dues  not  indeed  invent,  but  she  embellishes, 
enlarges,  she  exaggerates,  she  discolours.  In 
her  flioral  grammar  there  is  no  positive  or  com- 
parative degree.  Pink  with  her  is  scat  let.  The 
noise  of  a  pop-gun  is  a  cannon.  A  shower  is  a 
tempest.  A  person  of  small  fortune  is  a  beggar. 
—One  in  easy  circumstances  is  a  Croesus. — A 
girl,  if  not  perfectly  well  made,  is  deformity  p<*r- 
•onified ;  if  tolerable,  a  Grecian  Venus.  Her 
favourites  are  Angels,  her  enemies  Dsemons. 

She  would  be  thought  very  religious,  and  I 
hope  that  she  will  one  day  become  so  ;  yet  she 
sometimes  treats  serious  things  with  no  small 
levity,  and  though  she  would  not  originally  say 
a  very  bad  word,  yet  she  maket*  no  scruple  of 
repeating,  with  groat  giro,  profane  Hlorios  told 
by  others.  Besides  she  possesses  the  dangerous 
art  of  exciting  an  i  m  pro^wr  idea,  without  using  an 
improper  word.  Grouts  indecency  would  shock 
her,  but  she  oflen  vcri^es  so  far  towards  indeli- 
cacy, as  to  make  Mrs.  Stanley  uneasy.  Then 
she  is  tfx)  much  of  a  genius  to  be  tied  down  by 
any  considerations  of  prudence.  If  a  good  thing 
occurs,  out  it  comes,  without  regard  to  time  or 
circumRtauca.  She  would  toll  the  same  story 
to  a  bishop,  as  to  her  chambermaid.  If  she  says 
a  ri(;ht  thing,  which  she  otten  does,  it  is  seldom 
in  the  right  place.  She  makes  her  way  in  so- 
ciety without  attaching  many  friends.  Jlcr  bon 
niotH  are  admired  and  rc^ieated :  yet  I  never 
met  with  a  man  of  sense  who,  though  he  may 
join  in  fluttering  her,  did  not  declare,  as  soon  as 
sho  was  out  of  the  room,  that  he  would  not  for 
the  world  that  she  should  be  his  wife  or  daugh- 
ter. It  is  irksfimo  to  her  to  converse  with  her 
own  sex,  while  she  little  suxficcts  that  ours  is 
not  properly  gratnfuJ  for  the  preference  with 
which  vhe  honours  us. 

•She  is,' continued  Mr.  Stanley,  •charitable 
with  the  purse,  but  not  with  herttmguo;  she 
relieves  her  poor  neighbours,  and  indemnifies 
herself  by  slandering  her  rich  ones. — She  has, 
howi'vor,  many  good  qualities,  is  generous,  feci- 
ing,  and  humane,  and  I  would  on  no  account 
speiik  so  freely  of  a  lady  whom  I  receive  at  my 
house,  were  it  not  thai,  if  I  were  qnite  silent, 
after  Phasbe's  expressed  admiration,  she  might 
conclude  that  I  saw  nothing  to  condemn  in  Miss 
ei  and  might  be  copying  her  faults,  under 


the  notion  that  being  entertuning  made  amend 
for  every  thing.* 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

O.VC  morning.  Sir  John  coming  in  from  lu 
ride,  gaily  called  oat  to  me,  as  I  was  readiii| 
•  Oh,  Charles,  such  a  piece  of  news  1  the  .Mii 
Flams  are  converted.  They  have  put  oo  tuck 
ers — they  were  at  church  twice  ihi  Sunday- 
Blair*B  Sermons  are  sent  for,  and  you  are  the  n 
former.*  This  ludicrous  address  reminded  Ni 
Stanley,  that  Mr.  Flam  had  told  him  we  wen 
all  in  disgrace ;  for  not  having  called  oo  the  li 
dies,  and  it  was  proposed  to  repair  thisnegleeL 

•  Now  take  notice,'  said  Sir  John,  •  if  jrou  k 
not  see  a  new  character  assumed.  Thiokiof 
Charles  to  be  a  fine  man  of  the  town,  the  aaom 
racket,  which  indeed  is  their  natural  state,  va 
played  off,  but  it  did  not  answer.  As  tfaey  pn^ 
babiy,  by  this  time,  suspect  yoar  character  ttb 
somewhat  between  the  Strephon  and  the  Her- 
mit, wo  shall  now,  in  return,  see  somethiof  he. 
tween  the  wood  nymph  and  the  nan ;  I  ibill 
not  wonder  if  the  extravagantly  modisk  Mia 
Bell 

Is  now  Pastors  by  a  fountain*!  «de. 

Though  I  would  nut  attribute  the  cktoge  ti 
the  cause  assigned  by  Sir  John,  yet  1  eopfesi 
we  found,  when  we  made  our  visit,  nosmtlli^ 
volution  in  Miss  Bell  Flam.  The  part  of  tbe 
Arcadian  Nymph,  the  reading  lady,  the  brer  of 
retirement,  tlie  sentimental  admirer  of  domeMic 
life,  the  censurer  of  Ihoug  :tlcsii  ditsipttion,  wn 
each  acted  in  succession,  but  so  skiifollv  UMieJi< 
ed,  that  the  shades  of  each  melted  ia  the  other 
without  any  of  those  violent  transitions  which  i 
less  nxpericnccd  actress  would  have  eihibiled. 
Sir  John  slily,  yet  with  affected  gravity,  iiMit- 
ing  her  to  sustain  this  newly  adopted  caincier, 
which,  however,  he  was  sure  would  last  oo  kiof  er 
than  this  visit. 

When  we  returned  home  we  met  the  yLxs* 
Stanleys  in  the  garden,  and  joined  them.  •  Don't 
vou  admire,*  said  Sir  John,  •  the  veriatilitj  ef 
Miss  Beirs  genius  ?  You,  Charles,  are  not  lli9 
first  man  on  whom  an  assumed  fondness  for  ru- 
ral delights  has  been  practised.  A  friend  ot' 
mine  was  drawn  in  to  marry,  rather  suddenly, 
a  thorough- paced  town-bred  lady,  by  her  rejieil- 
ed  declarations  of  her  passionate  fondnev  6x 
the  country,  and  the  rapture  she  expressed  wbea 
rural  scenery  was  the  subject  All  »he  knew 
of  the  country  was,  that  she  had  now  and  then 
been  on  a  party  of  pleasure  at  Richmond,  in  the 
fine  summer  months ;  a  great  dinner  at  tlie  Sur 
and  Garter,  gay  company,  a  bright  day,  level) 
scenerv,  a  dance  on  tlio  green,  a  partner  to  htt 
taste,  French  horns  on  the  water,  altogether  co&- 
stituted  a  fof^ling  of  pleasure,  from  which  the 
hud  really  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  fiuid 
of  the  country.  But  whtm  all  thoi«  c^aoomi- 
tants  were  withdrawn,  when  she  had  bit  the 
gay  partner,  the  dance,  the  horns,  the  flattery 
and  the  frolic,  and  nothing  was  left  bat  her 
books,  her  own  dull  mansion,  her  domestic  em- 
ploy meats,  and  the  sober  societjofher  haitand, 
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tonl  vition  Ttnished.  She  diieoferod,  or 
kg  diaoorered,  but  too  Ute,  thit  the  coan. 
1  not  onljr  no  chtrmi  for  her,  but  that  il 
leene  of  conatant  ennut  and  vapid  dull- 
She  langoiahed  for  the  plcaaurea  ahe  had 
,  and  for  the  comfbrta  ahe  had  loat  Op- 
nrlinationa  led  to  opposite  purauita  ;  dif> 

of  taate,  however,  needed  not  to  have  led 

diaunion,  had  there  been  rm  the  part  of 
f  auch  a  deg^ree  of  attachment  aa  might 
duced  a  apirit  of  accommodation,  or  auch 
if  principle  aa  might  have  taught  her  the 
if  of  making  thoee  aacrificea  which  affec 
:d  it  exiated,  would  have  rendered  plea. 
'  duty  would  have  made  lighc,  had  ahe 
j\y  taught  aelf-government* 

Stanley,  amiling  aaid,  *ahe  hoped  Sir 
id  a  little  overcharged  the  picture.*  He 
id  himaelf  by  dedaringr  he  drew  from  life, 
tt  from  hia  long  obaervation  he  could  pre- 

with  a  whole  gallery  of  auch  portraita. 

me  to  continue  my  walk  with  the  two 
tanleya. 

more  I  converaed  with  Lucille,  the  more 
hat  good  breeding  in  her  waa  only  the 
i  exproaBion  of  humility,  and  not  an  art 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  do 
:  it     We  continued  to  converse  on  the 

of  Misa  FIam*8  fondnesa  for  the  gay 

This  introduced  a  natural  oxprcMion  of 
liration  of  Miaa  Stanley's  choice  of  plea- 
Jid  pursuits,  ao  different  from  those  of 
her  women  of  her  age.  • 
I  the  moat  graceful  modesty  she  aaid,  *  no- 
ambles  me  more  than  complimenta  ;  for 

compare  what  I  hear  with  what  I  feel, 
he  picture  of  myself,  drawn  by  a  flatUr- 
tod,  BO  utterly  unlike  the  original  in  my 
mrt,  that  I  am  more  auiik  by  my  own 
uaneaa  of  the  want  of  reaemblance,  than 
that  another  had  not  discovered  it.  It 
me  fctil  like  an  im  postor.  I  f  1  conti  adict 
curable  opinion,  I  am  afraid  of  being  ac- 
f  affectation ;  and  if  I  ailently  awallow  it, 
ontributing  to  the  deceit  of  passing  for 
am  not.*  This  ingenuous  mode  of  dis- 
g  flattery  only  raised  her  in  my  esteem, 
•  more,  as  I  told  her  auch  humble  renun. 
of  praise  could  only  proceed  from  that 

principle  of  genuine  piety,  and  devout 

which  made  so  amiable  a  part  of  her 

BT. 

w  little,*  said  she,  *  ia  the  human  heart 
except  to  him  who  made  it.  While  a  M- 
■tare  may  admire  our  apparent  devotion, 
>  appeara  to  be  ita  object,  witnesses  the 
ing  of  the  heart,  which  seema  to  be  lifted 
im.  He  sees  it  roving  to  the  ends  of  the 
Mtied  about  any  thing  rather  than  hini- 
inning  af\er  trifles  whieh  not  only  die- 

a  Christian,  but  would  diagrace  a  child. 
toy  very  virtues,  if  I  dare  apply  aaeh  a 
I  myaelf,  they  aonietimea  lose  their  cha- 
i»y  not  keeping  their  proper  place. ^  They 
t  aina  by  infringing  on  higher  duties.  If 
1  to  perform  an  act  of  devotion,  some 
>lan  of  charily  forces  itaelf  oa  my  mind, 
Mkt  with  trying  to  drive  oat  one,  and  to 
ih  the  other,  I  riae  dtsaatiafted  and  onim- 
,  and  iwibf  my  loto  hops  not  on  tho 

II.  3B 


duty  which  I  have  been  performing,  but  on  tiw 
mercy  which  I  have  been  ofi*endiof  .* 

1  assured  her,  with  all  theaimplioity  of  truth, 
and  all  the  aincerity  of  affection,  that  thia  con- 
fcsabn  only  served  to  raise  my  opinion  of  tha 
piety  ahe  disclaimed,  that  such  deep  conacioos- 
neaa  of  imperfection,  ao  quick  a  duoemment  of 
the  slightest  deviation,  and  audi  constant  vigi- 
lance  to  prevent  it,  were  the  trueat  indication* 
of  an  humble  spirit ;  and  that  tho^  who  thua 
carefully  guarded  themselves  against  amall  er 
rora,  were  in  little  danger  of  being  betrayed  in 
to  great  onea. 

She  replied,  amiling,  that  *  ahe  aboald  not  be 
ao  angr^  with  vanity,  if  it  would  be  contented 
to  keep  Ita  proper  place  among  the  vioea ;  but 
her  quarrel  with  it  waa,  that  it  would  mix  itaelf 
with  our  virtuea,  and  rob  ua  of  their  reward.' 

*  Vanity,  indeed,*  replied  I,  *  differa  from  the 
other  vicea  in  thia  ;  they  commonly  are  only  op- 
poeite  to  the  one  contrary  virtue,  while  thia  vicn 
la  a  kind  of  ubk]uity,  ia  on  the  watch  to  intmde 
every  where,  and  weakens  all  the  virtuea  which 
it  cannot  deatroy.  I  believe  vanity  waa  tha 
harpy  of  the  ancient  poeta,  which  tell  na  tainted 
whatever  it  touched.' 

*  Self-deception  u  ao  eaay,*  replied  Miaa  Stan- 
ley, *  that  I  am  even  afraid  of  highly  eztolKof 
any  good  quality,  leet  I  should  sit  down  aatiaAeS 
with  having  borne  my  teatimony  in  ita  favovr, 
and  ao  reat  contented  with  the  praiae  inatead  of 
the  practice.  Commending  a  right  thing  ia  a 
cheap  aubatitute  for  doing  it,  with  which  wn 
are  too  apt  to  satisfy  ouraoTves.* 

'  There  is  no  mark,*  I  replied,  *  which  more 
clearly  distinguishes  that  humility  whieh  baa 
the  love  of  God  for  ita  principle,  from  ita  oono- 
terfeit,  a  false  and  8uper6cial  politeneaa,  than 
that,  while  this  flattera,  in  order  to  extort  in  re. 
turn  more  praise  than  ia  due,  humility  like  the 
divine  principle  from  which  it  apringa,  aeeketh 
not  even  ita  own.' 

In  answer  to  some  further  remark  of  mine, 
with  an  air  of  infinite  modcaty,  ahe  aaid, '  I  have 
been  betrayed.  Sir,  into  aayiug  too  moch.  It 
will,  I  trust  however,  have  tiM  good  eflfoct  of 
preventing  you  from  thinking  better  of  me  than 
I  deserve.  In  general,  I  hold  it  indiscreet  to 
speak  of  the  state  of  one's  mind.  I  have  been 
taught  this  piece  of  prudence  by  my  own  in- 
discretion. I  once  lamented  to  a  lady  the  fault 
of  which  we  have  been  apeaking,  and  observed 
how  difficult  it  waa  to  keep  the  heart  right  She 
ao  little  understood  the  nature  of  this  inward 
corruption,  that  ahe  told  in  confidence  to  two 
or  three  friends,  that  they  were  all  much  mia- 
taken  in  Mias  Stanley,  for  though  her  character 
Blood  ao  fair  with  the  world,  ahe  had  aecretly 
oonfeaaed  to  her  that  ahe  waa  a  great  sinner.' 

I  could  not  forbear  repeating,  though  ahe  had 
chid  me  for  it  before,  how  much  I  had  been 
ntruck  with  aeveral  inataocea  of  her  indifferenoa 
to  the  world,  and  her  auperiority  to  its  pleasorea. 
*  Do  you  know,*  continued  she,  smiling,  *  that 
3^ou  are  more  my  enemy  than  the  lady  of  whom 
I  have  been  speaking  7  She  only  defamed  my 
principles,  but  you  are  corrupting  them.  The 
world,  I  believe,  ia  not  ao  moch  a  place  aa  a  na- 
ture. It  ia  possible  to  be  religioas  in  a  ooortand 
worldly  in  a  fnonaatery.  I  find  thai  tiM4hoaghl' 
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may  be  engaged  too  enxioutly  about  ao  petty  a 
concern  aa  a  little  family  arrangement;  that 
the  mind  may  be  drawn  off*  from  better  purauita, 
and  engrosaed  bj  thinga  too  trivial  to  name,  na 
moch  aa  by  objccta  more  apparently  wrong. 
Tht  country  ia  certainly  favourable  to  religion, 
bnl  it  would  be  hard  on  the  milliona  who  are 
doomed  to  live  in  towna  if  it  were  excluaivcly 
favourable.  Nor  muat  wc  laj  more  atresa  on 
the  accidental  circumatanoa  than  it  dcaenrea. 
Nay  I  alinoat  doubt  if  it  ia  not  too  pleaaant  to 
be  quite  aafe.  An  enjoyment  which  aaaumea  a 
sober  shape  may  deceive  ur,  by  making  ua  be- 
liere  we  are  praotiaing  a  duly  when  we  are  only 
gratifying  a  taate.* 

'  But  do  you  not  think/  aaid  I,  *  that  there 
may  bo  merit  in  the  taste  itaelf  7  May  not  a 
auceeaaion  of  acta  forming  a  habit,  and  that  ha^ 
bit  a  good  one,  induce  ao  sound  a  way  of  think* 
ing,  that  it  may  become  difficult  to  diatinguiah 
the  doty  from  the  taste,  and  to  aeparato  the 

rineiple  from  the  choice?  This  I  really  be- 
lo  be  the  caae  in  minda  finely  wrought 
vigilantly  watched. 
•  I  olMerved  that  however  delightful  the  conn- 
try  might  be  a  great  part  of  the  year,  yet  there 
irere  a  few  winter  montha  when  I  feared  it 
might  he  dull,  though  not  in  the  degree  Sir  John 
Ridimond*a  lady  had  found  it 

With  a  smile  of  compaaaion  at  my  want  of 
taate,  ahe  aaid  '  she  perceived  I  waa  no  gardener. 
To  me,*  added  she,  *  the  winter  liaa  charms  of 
ita  own,  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  the  light  habit 
of  introducing  Providence  on  an  occaaion  not 
anffioicntly  important,  I  would  aay  that  he  aeems 
to  reward  those  who  love  the  country  well 
enough  to  live  in  it  the  whole  year,  by  making 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  the  busy  s^ison 
for  gardening  operations.  If  I  happen  to  bo  in 
town  a  few  days  only,  every  son  tiiat  shines, 
every  shower  that  falls,  every  breeze  that  blows, 
aeems  wasted,  bccauHo  I  do  not  see  their  effect 
upon  my  plants.*  '  But  surely,*  said  I,  *■  the 
winter  at  least  suspends  your  enjoyment  There 
ia  little  pleasure  in  contemplating  vegetation  in 
ita  torpid  atate,  in  aurvoying 

The  nakc<l  shoot*,  barren  at  lances, 

at  Cow  per  descrilies  the  winter  shrubbery.* 

'  The  pleasure  is  in  the  preparation,*  replied 
ahe.  *"  VVhcn  all  appears  dead  and  torpid  to  you 
idle  apcctaturs,  all  is  secretly  at  work ;  naturo 
ia  busy  in  preparing  her  treasures  under  (ground, 
and  arc  has  a  hand  in  the  process.  When  the 
blossoms  of  summer  arc  delighting  you  more 
amateurrt,  then  it  is  that  wo  professional  people,* 
added  she,  lauirhincf,  *  are  really  Idle.  The  silent 
operations  of  the  winter  now  produce  themselves 
'-the  canvass  of  nature  is  covered — the  great 
Artiat  haa  laid  on  his  colours — then  we  petty 
agents  lay  down  our  implements,  and  enjoy  our 
leiaore  in  contemplating  hia  work.* 

I  had  never  known  her  s<i  communicative; 
but  my  pleased  attention,  instead  of  drawing 
her  on,  led  her  to  check  herself.  Phcebo,  who 
bad  been  busily  employed  in  trimming  a  flaunt, 
ing  yellow  Aaalia,  now  turned  to  me,  and  aaid 
— '  Why,  it  ia  only  the  Christmas  month  that 
oar  laboara  m  auapended,  and  then  we  have  ao 


much  plaaaure  that  wa  want  ao  bnaincaa ;  locfa 
in-door  feativitiea  and  aiTarMons,  that  the  doU 
month  ia  with  ua  the  gayest  in  the  year.*  So 
aay  ing  ahe  called  Lucilla  to  aaaist  her  in  tyiag 
up  the  branch  of  an  oraDge-tree,  which  the  viad 
had  broken. 

I  waa  going  lo  offer  my  aerrieos  when  Mn. 
Stanley  joined  oa,  before  I  coold  obtain  an  aa. 
awer  to  my  qoeation  about  these  Chriatmaa  di. 
veraiona.  A  atranger,  who  had  aeen  me  par- 
auing  Mrs.  Stanley  in  bar  walks,  might  han 
supposed  not  the  daaghter,  but  the  mother  wm 
the  object  of  my  attachment.  But  with  Xia 
Stanley  I  oonld  always  talk  of  Lucilla,  with  La. 
cilia  I  durat  not  often  talk  of  heraelf. 

The  fond  mother  and  I  stood  looking  witk 
delight  on  the  fsir  gardeners.  When  I  had  ai. 
mired  their  alacrity  in  theae  innocent  poraaili, 
their  fbndneaa  for  retirement,  and  their  chaar- 
ful  delight  in  ita  pleaaurea ;  Mrs.  Stanley  repli- 
ed, *  yea,  Lucilla  ia  half  a  nnn.  She  likes  the 
rule,  but  not  the  vow.  Poor  thing !  her  eonacU 
cnce  is  ao  tender  that  ahe  oflener  reqoirea  am 
couragement  than  reatraint  While  ahe  wai 
making  tliia  plantation,  aha  felt  heraelf  ao  ak 
aorbed  by  it,  that  ahe  came  to  me  one  day,  aai 
aaid  that  her  gardening  work  so  fascinated  hw, 
that  ahe  found  whole  hours  passed  unpsroeiie< 
and  ahe  began  to  be  imeaay  by  obaeriiog  that 
all  carea  and  all  dutiea  were  suspended  wfcib 
she  WIS  diaposing  beda  of  Carnationa,  er  knots 
of  Anemonies.  Even  when  she  tore  hsraelf 
away,  and  returned  to  her  employments,  ber 
flowera  atill  puraued  her,  and  th«  unproveoMBt 
of  her  mind  gave  way  to  the  oultivation  of  bv 
Geraniums.* 

•"  I  am  afraid,**  said  the  poor  girl,  "thai! 
must  really  give  it  up.**  I  would  not  hear  of 
this.  I  would  not  sutler  her  to  deny  beiaelf  ao 
pure  a  pleasure.  She  then  auggeated  the  expe* 
dient  of  limiting  her  time,  and  hanging  np  ber 
watch  in  the  conaorvatory  to  keep  her  within 
her  proscribed  bounds.  She  is  so  obaerfast  of 
this  restriction,  that  when  her  allotted  tins  is 
expired,  she  forcea  herself  to  leave  off  erea  in 
the  most  interesting  operation.  By  this  limila- 
tion  0  treble  end  ia  anawered.  Her  time  it 
saved,  aclf-denial  ia  exorciaed,  and  the  interert 
which  would  languisli,  by  protracting  the  work 
is  kept  in  fresh  vigour.*  I  told  Mrs.  Staaky 
that  I  had  observed  her  watch  hanging  in  a 
citron  tree  the  day  I  came,  but  little  tbooghtit 
had  a  moral  moaning.  Slic  aaid,  '  it  bad  sever 
been  left  there  aince  I  had  been  in  the  iioaae  for 
fear  of  causing  interrogatories.*  Hers  Hnu 
Stanley  Iof\  me  to  aiy  meditationa. 

It  was  wisely  ordered  that  all  mortal  enjoy- 
ment should  have  some  alloy.  I  never  tasted 
a  pleasure  aince  I  had  been  at  the  Gnve,  I  new 
witnessed  a  grace,  I  never  heard  related  an  as* 
cellence  of  Lucilla  without  a  sigh  that  my  b^^ 
loved  parents  did  not  share  my  happinesa.  *  How 
wonld  they,*  aaid  I,  delight  in  her  delicacy,  im 
joice  in  her  piety,  love  her  benevdenee,  adaiia 
her  humility,  her  uaefulneaa  i  O  how  do  ohil- 
dren  foel,  who  wound  the  peace  of  living  pa- 
rents by  an  unworthy  choice,  when  not  a  httle 
of  my  comfort  apringa  from  the  certaisty  thai 
the  departed  would  rejoice  in  mine  .  Even  (rm 
their  blessed  abode,  my  f  ratefol  heart  ssmm  li 
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R  SAT,  *Thi8   it  the  creature  with 
■hall  rejoice  with  thee  thnmgh  all 

h  was  my  ineonsistency,  that  charmed 
that  80  yoang[  and  lovely  a  woman 
0  cheaply  pleated,  and  delighted  with 
icity  of  tatte  which  made  her  retcni- 
'ourite  heroine  of  Milton  in  bar  amute. 
KeW  at  in  lier  domettic  partaitt;  ttill 
0  know  what  thoM  Chrittmaa  diver- 
ightly  hinted  at,  coald  be ;  diToraiona 
lid  reconcile  thete  girlt  to  their  ab- 
only  from  their  green-hoate,  bat  from 
[  coald  hardly  leu  indeod  to  find  at 
rove  what  the  neiwtpaperi  pertly  call 
kfatricals.  Still  I  toflpected  it  might 
\y  diraipation,  not  quite  aaited  to  their 
aracter,  nor  congenial  to  their  amute- 
[y  iiiother*8  favourite  rale  of  eontiat- 
f\y  forced  ittelf  on  my  mind,  thoagh 
"Cpel  the  auggestion  at  anjott  and  un- 

meannetset  will  not  love  be  guilty  ! 
ic  to  have  rccourae  to  my  friend  Mra. 

diasipate  my  doubtt. — From  her  I 
lat  that  cold  and  comfortleat  aeaton 
ited  at  Stanley  Grove  by  teveral  feattt 
r  of  different  clattet  and  agoa.  *  Then, 
laed  the, '  if  yoo  coald  tee  the  blazing 
he  abundant  provitiont !  the  roatting, 
iiing,  and  the  baking.  The  house  it 
3n  those  days  the  draworaand  shelve 
jucilla*s  store-room  are  compleksly 
*Ti8  the  most  delightful  buttir,  Sir, 

young  ladiet  tying  on  the  good  v«- 
m  cloaks,  fitting  their  caps  and  ni»rt>ns, 
ig  home  blankets  to  tha  infi-<n  who 
10  themselves.— The  tcry  Wtio  ones 
own  on  the  ground  to  trvon  the  poor 
I ;  even  little  Mitt  Ce^ ;  and  the  it 

0  fit  them  exactly,  ai*^  not  hurt  them  ! 
day,  not  finding  a  P«ur  smaii  enough 
little  girl,  she  .-f  irately  riipt  off  her 

ut  on  the  ch«itl-  J'  ^^  «>"™«  '«""« 
rat  ditcov«»ed  that  the  herself  waa 
oet.  W«  are  all  alive.  Sir.  Parlour, 
nd  kitten,  all  is  in  moticm !  Bookt, 
an,  tnd  walks,  and  gardening,  all  is 
•r  these  few  hoppy  days.' 
ated  myself  for  my  sospteion  !— And 

1  the  charming  rrealuret  who  could 
e  humble  but  cxhilirating  dutien,  an 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis  ' 
lid  I  to  myself,  *  my  mother  would 
laiftency,  when  the  amatementt  of  a 
mily  ainack  of  the  aame  flavour  with 
I  and  itt  dutiea.*  My  heart  wat 
eaty ;  it  waa  dilated,  while  I  con. 
nyaelf  in  the  thought  that  there  loa^t 
a  to  be  fiiimd  who  could  spend  a  win- 
y  anrepiningly,  but  cheerfully  and 
in  the  country. 

ire  that  were  1  to  repeat  my  oonver- 
I  Luciila,  I  ahould  tubjeet  myself  to 
recording  ■oeh.eold  and  spiritless 
1  my  own  part  But  I  had  not  yet 
f  attachment  I  made  it  a  point  of 
I  violate  my  engagwneat  with  Mr. 
'waa  not  addreating  deelaratioQt,  but 
«  eharmeter  of  iier  on  whooi  the  hap- 


pineat  of  my  life  woe  to  depend.  I  had  i^aolvad 
not  to  show  my  attachment  by  any  overt  act  I 
confined  the  czpresnion  of  my  affection  to  tiiat 
tfn>t  of  wmall^  ^iet  allemtiona,  which  an  aoen* 
rate  judtre  of  the  human  heart  hat  pronounead 
to  be  the  surett  avenue  to  a  delicate  mind.  I 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  the  inezprettible  felicity 
to  obtervo  a  constant  union  of  feeling,  aa  wallas 
a  general  consonancy  of  opinion  ^tween  oat 
Every  sentiment  seemed  a  reciprocation  of  sym- 
pathy, and  every  look,  of  intelligence.  Thia 
unstudied  correspondence  cnchtnted  mo  tha 
more,  as  I  had  always  considered  that  a  con- 
formity of  tattoa  waa  nearly  at  necetaary  tocoB- 
jugal  nappineaa,  at  a  conformity  ofprineiplea^ 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

One  rooming  1  took  a  ride  alone  to  breakfaat 
at  Lady  Atton^t,  Mr.  SUnlev  having  ezpretaad 
a  particular  detire  that  I  tboold  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  her  ton.  *  Sir  Geor^  b  net 
quite  twenty,*  said  he. '  ami  your  being  a  few 
yeara  older,  wi'f  make  him  consider  your  friend- 
ship as  an  lionour  to  him :  I  am  aure  it  will  be 
an  advantage.* 

In  her  ov-n  little  family  circle,  I  had  the  plea 
Bu^e  of  peeing  Lady  Aaton  appear  to  more  ad- 
rantB£«  than  I  had  yet  done,     f ler  underttend- 
ing  le  good,  and  her  afiectiona  are  ttrong.    She 
tad  received  a  too  favourable  prepotaeaaion  of 
m^  character  from  Mr.  Stanley,  and  treated  roe 
with  aa  moch  opennett  at  if  I  had  been  hia  too. 
The  gentle  girlt,  animated  by  the  apirit  of 
their  brother,  teemed  to  derive  both  happineaa 
and  imporiance  from  hia  preaenoe ;  while  Um 
amiable  young  Baronet  himtelf  won  my  affee- 
tiitn  by  hia  engaging  roannert,  and  my  etteem 
by  his  good  tense,  and  hit  ooosidereble  aequire- 
mente  in  every  thing  which  becomea  a  gentle- 
man. 

This  visit  exemplified  a  lemark  I  had  aoroe- 
times  made,  that  shy  charaotert,  who  firora  na- 
tural timidity  are  reserved  in  general  aociety, 
open  themselves  with  peculiar  warmth  and 
frankneat  to  a  few  telect  fr iendt,  or  to  an  indi- 
vidua]  of  whom  they  think  kindly.  A  distant 
manner  it  not  alwaya,  at  it  taspected,  the  retalt 
of  a  cold  heart,  or  a  dull  head ;  nor  it  gaiety  ne. 
oeatarily  oonnected  with  feeling.  High  animal 
spirits,  though  they  often  evaporate  in  mere  talk, 
yet  by  their  warmth  and  quick neaa  of  moCion« 
obtein  the  credit  of  atrong  aensibility  ;  a  tenai- 
bility  however,  of  which  the  heart  ia  not  alwaya 
the  founUin.  While  in  the  timid,  that  tilenoe, 
which  it  conttrued  into  pride,  indifference,  or 
want  of  capacity,  it  of\en  the  effect  of  keen  fbel- 
ingt.  Fricndthip  it  the  genial  climate  in  which 
taeh  hearts  ditcloae  themselvet ;  they  flourith 
m  the  thade,  and  kindnett  alone  makea  them 
expand.  A  keen  diaoerner  will  often  detoct,  ia 
tueh  characten,  qaalitiea  wbteh  are  not  alwaya 
connected  with 

Hw  rattliaf  tnof  oe 
Of  ssDcjr  aud  audacious  eloquei 


When  people  who  have  man  little  of  each 
other  are  thrown  tofether,  nethlif  brinfi  on 
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iVee  eoHfnunication  so  quickly  or  so  pleastntly, 
u  tlieir  bein(;  both  intimate  with  a  third  person, 
for  whom  all  parties  entertain  one  common  sen- 
timent. Mr.  Stanley  seemed  always  a  point  of 
union  between  his  ncif^hhours  and  me. 

AAer  various  topics  had  been  discussed.  Lady 
Alton  remarked,  that  she  coald  now  trace  the 
fondness  of  Providence  in  having  so  ordered 
•vents,  as  to  make  thoso  things  which  she  had 
so  much  dreaded  at  the  time,  work  out  ad  van- 
lapses  which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  ob- 
tained lor  her. 

*  I  had  a  singular  aversion,*  added  she,  *  to  the 
thoughts  of  rcmovingr  to  this  place,  and  quitting 
Sir  Goorgc*s  estate  in  Warwickshire,  where  I 
had  spent  the  happiest  yours  of  my  life.  When 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  loeo  him,'  (here  a  tear 
quietly  strayed  down  her  cheek,)  *  I  resolved  ne- 
ver to  remove  from  the  place  where  ho  died.  I 
had  fully  persuaded  my?nlf  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
do  all  I  could  to  cherish  griei!  I  oblijered  my. 
•elf,  as  a  law,  to  spend  whole  hours  every  day  in 
walkinjfT  round  the  place  whore  ho  was  buried. — 
These  melancholy  visiig.  the  intervals  of  which 
were  filled  with  tears,  prayer»,  and  reading  a 
few  good  but  not  well  chot«n  books,  made  up 
the  whole  round  of  my  sad  CAistencc.  1  had 
nearly  forgotten  that  I  had  any  duties  to  per- 
form,  that  1  had  any  mercies  left.  <\lmoet  all 
the  effect  which  the  sight  of  my  childx^n  pro- 
daeed  in  mo  was,  by  their  resemblance  to  thoit 
father,  to  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  had  lost. 

I  was  not  sufficiently  aware  how  much  more 
trnly  I  should  have  honoured  his  memory,  by 
training  his  lively  representatives,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  he,  had  he  been  living;,  would  have 
approved.  *  My  dear  Gcorije,*  said  she,  smiling 
at  her  son,  through  her  tears,  *  was  glad  to  get 
away  to  school,  and  my  poor  girls,  when  they 
lost  the  company  of  their  brother,  lo8t  all  the 
little  cheerfulness  which  my  recluse  habits  had 
led  them.  We  sunk  into  total  inaction,  bud  our 
lives  became  as  comfortless  as  thev  were  unpro- 
fitable.* 

*  My  dear  Madam,*  said  Sir  George,  in  the 
most  atTectionate  tone  and  manner,  *  I  can  only 
fiyrgive  myself  from  the  consideration  of  my  be- 
ing then  too  young  and  thoughtless  to  know  the 
value  of  the  mother,  whose  sorrows  ought  to 
have  endeared  my  honriO  to  mo,  instead  of  driving 
me  from  it.* 

*  They  are  my  faults,  my  dear  George,  and 
not  yours  that  I  nm  relating.  Few  mothers 
would  have  acted  like  mc ;  few  sons  differently 
fW>m  you.  Your  affectionate  heart  deserved  a 
warmer  return  than  my  broken  spirits  were  ca- 
pable  of  making  you.  But  I  was  telling  you. 
Sir,*  said  she,  again  addressing  herself  to  me, 
*that  the  event  of  my  coming  to  this  place,  not 
onlv  became  the  source  of  my  preflcnt  peace,  and 
of  the  comfort  of  my  children,  but  that  ilR  result 
enables  me  to  look  forward  with  a  cheerful  hnpc 
to  that  state  where  there  is  neither  sin,  sorrow, 
nor  separation.  The  thoughts  of  death,  which 
used  to  render  me  uscIorm,  now  make  me  only 
serious.  The  reflection  that  *  the  ninht  cometh^* 
which  used  to  extinguish  my  activity,  now  kin- 
dles iL 

'  Forgive  mc,  Sir,*  added  she,  wiping  her  eyes, 
*  these  are  not  such  tears  aa  I  then  shod.    These  | 


are  tears  of  (gratitude,  I  had  almoat  laid  of  jo 
In  the  fiimily  at  the  Grove,  Providence  had  be4 
providing  for  me  friends,  for  whom,  1  doubt  n 
I  shall  bless  him  in  eternity. 

*  I  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  importan 
of  religion.  I  had  always  felt  the  iosafficteiM 
of  the  world  to  bestow  happiness ;  bot  I  had  a 
ver  before  beheld  religion  in  such  a  form.  I  hi 
never  been  furnished  with  a  proper  sub»titu 
for  the  worldly  pleasures  which  I  yet  despiie 
I  did  right  in  giving  up  diversions,  but  I  di 
wrong  in  giving  up  employment,  and  in  ne^hc 
ing  duties.  I  knew  something  of  religioo  ti 
principle  of  fear,  but  I  had  no  conception  of 
as  a  motive  to  the  love  of  God,  and  as  the  sprii 
of  active  duty  ;  nor  did  I  consider  it  as  a  soon 
of  inward  peace.  Books  had  not  been  of  la 
great  service  to  me,  for  I  had  no  one  to  guk 
me  in  the  choice,  or  to  assist  me  in  the  psrost 
I  went  to  my  daily  task  of  devotion  with  a  heav 
heart,  and  returned  from  it  with  no  other  sen 
of  comfort  but  that  I  had  not  omitted  it 

*  My  former  friends  and  acqoaintanees  hi 
been  decent  and  regular  ;  but  tliey  had  adofle 
religion  as  a  form,  and  not  as  a  principle.  ] 
was  compliance  and  not  conviction.  It  wu  ew 
fbrmity  to  custom,  and  not  the  persuasioooflb 
heart  Judge  then  how  I  most  have  been  afid 
ed,  in  a  state  when  sorrow  and  disappoiataKa 
had  made  my  mind  peculiarly  impressibk,  vitl 
the  conversation  and  example  of  Mr.  and  3lri 
Stanley  !  ^saw  in  them  that  religion  was  m 
a  formal  profession,  but  a  powerful  principle  I 
lan  through  their  whole  life  and  character.  A! 
tlitChrktian  graces  were  brought  into  actios  ii 
&  ^'sj,  wiUi  a  uniformity  and  a  beautv,  vliiel 
nothing  but  Christian  mntivos  oouM  hare  •i 
lecled. 

*Thc  chaa^c  which  took  place  in  my  own 
mind,  howevov  was  progressive.  The  alrici 
consonance  whicf.  J  observed  betweei  their  ato 
timenU  aad  actionb,^nd  those  of  Dr.  Barlov  aud 
Mr.  JacksoR  8trengtb.ned  and  confirmed  loioe. 
This  similarity  in  all  ^Jnis,  was  a  fr«ah  eon- 
finuation  that  they  were  *H  right.  The  lifht 
of  religion  gradually  grew  stionuvr.  and  the  waj 
more  smooth.  It  was  literal/>\  •  lamp  to  mr 
feet,*  for  I  walked  more  «afeiy  as  ]  mw  mqn 
clearly.  My  difficulties  insensibly  l9ss^acd,aBd 
my  duubts  disappeared.  I  sUU  indeed  cviuioe 
hourly  to  feel  much  cause  to  be  hamblcd.  bat 
none  to  be  unhappy.* 

When  Lady  Aston  had  done  speakiag,  Sir 
George  said,  *  I  owe  a  thousand  obfifatiou  ta 
my  mother,  but  not  one  so  great  ai  her  lotrodac- 
tion  of  mc  to  Mr.  Stanley.  He  has  gifeo  a  bM 
and  bias  to  my  sentiments,  habits  and  pursaitt 
to  which  I  trust  every  day  will  add  fresh  streaglh 
I  look  up  to  him  as  my  model :  happy  iff  mtj 
in  any  degree,  be  able  to  form  myself  bjkl 
Till  I  had  the  liappiness  of  knowing  yoo.  Sir.  I 
preferred  the  company  of  Dr.  Barkiw  and  Hr 
Stanley^  to  that  of  any  yovn^  man  with  when  1 
am  acquainted.* 

Af\er  some  further  conversation,  in  which Sii 
George,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  bon>aCDn 
siderablc  |>art ;  Miss  AhIoh  touk  roursfs  to  ash 
me  if  I  would  accompany  them  all  into  ihe  ear 
den,  as  she  wished  me  to  carry  lioms  iniaUi 
gence  to  Miss  Stanley,  of  the  flourisbiag  slal 
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of  Kline  American  plants,  which  had  beon  raiwd 
UDdcr  b«r  direction.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  had 
for  fome  time  been  tryinif  to  brin^  Lucilla  on 
the  tapis,  but  had  not  found  a  plausible  pretence, 
I  now  inquired  if  Mi«s  Stanley  directed  their 
gardonini^  pursuits.  *  She  directs  all  our  pur- 
miita,*  said  the  two  bashful,  bhiiihing  ^irls,  who 
now,  for  (he  first  time  in  their  lives,  spoke  both 
•t  ooee ;  the  subject  kindling  an  eneriry  in  their 
■flcctionato  hearts,  which  even  their  timidity 
ooald  not  rein  in. 

*  I  thouifht  Clara,'  said  Sir  George,  *  that  Miss 
Pkaebt  Stanley  too  had  assisted  in  laying  out 
the  Bower  garden.  Surely  she  is  not  behind 
her  sister  in  any  thing  that  is  kind,  or  any  thing 
thet  is  elegant*  His  complexion  heightened  as 
he  spoke,  and  he  ezproMed  himself  with  an 
emphasis,  which  I  had  not  before  observed  in 
hie  manner  of  speaking.  I  stole  a  glance  at 
Lady  Aston,  whose  meek  eye  glistened  with 
pkesnre,  at  the  earnestness  with  which  her  son 
•poke  of  the  lovely  Phoebe.  My  rapid  imagina- 
tion instantly  shot  forward  to  an  event,  which 
■ome  years  hence  will  probably  unite  two  fa- 
milies so  worthy  of  each  other.  Lady  Aston, 
who  already  honours  me  with  her  confidence, 
•Aerwards  confirmed  my  suspicions  on  a  sub- 
JMt,  about  which  nothing  but  the  extreme  youth 
of  both  parties  made  her  backward  to  express 
Ike  secret  hope  she  fondly  entertained. 

In  our  walk  round  the  gardens,  the  Miss  As* 
tone  continued  to  vie  with  each  other,  who 
■bould  be  warmest  in  the  praise  of  our  young 
ftienda  at  the  Grove.  To  Miss  Stanley  they 
gntefhlly  declared,  they  owed  any  little  tuste, 
hnowledge,  or  lo\'e  of  goodness  which  they 
themselves  might  possess. 

It  was  delightful  to  observe  these  quiet  girls 
warmed  and  excited  by  a  subject  so  interesting. 
I  wae  charmed  to  sec  them  so  far  from  feel- 
mg  any  shadow  of  envy  at  the  avowed  supe- 
riority of  their  young  friends,  and  so  anani- 
mousiy  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  merit  so  eclip- 
einff. 

After  having  admired  the  plants  of  which  I 
promised  to  make  a  favourable  report,  I  was 
charged  with  a  large  and  beautiful  bouquet  for 
the  young  ladies  at  the  Grove.  They  then  drew 
me  to  the  prettiest  spot  in  the  grounds.  While 
I  was  admiring  it.  Miss  Clara,  with  a  blush, 
•ad  flome  hesitation,  begged  leave  to  ask  my 
■dviee  about  a  little  rustic  building,  which  she 
and  her  sisters  were  just  going  to  raise  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Miss  Stanleys.  It  was  to  bo  dedi- 
cated to  them,  and  called  the  Temple  uf  Friend- 
■hipb  *  Mv  brother,*  said  she,  *  is  kindly  assist- 
iay  Of.  l*he  materials  are  all  prepared,  and  we 
hvn  now  only  to  fix  them  up.* 

She  then  put  into  my  hands  a  little  plan.  I 
Uf  hly  approved  it ;  ventni  ing,  however,  to  sug- 
nat  Bome  trifling  alterations,  whicii  I  told  them 
1  did  in  order  to  ini plies te  myself  a  little  in  the 
flaaaant  project.  How  proud  was  I  when  Clara 
added,  'that  Miss  Stanley  had  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  my  general  taste  1* — They  all  be(rged 
me  to  look  in  on  them  in  my  rides,  and  asKist 
them  with  my  farther  counsel;  adding  tlmt, 
above  all  things,  I  must  keep  it  a  secret  at  the 
vrove. 

Lady  Aaton  aaid,  *  that  iht  ezpeetad  oar  wbola 


party  to  dine  at  fnc  I  {all,  wme  day  next  week. 
Her  danirhicrs  entreated  that  it  might  be  poet 
poncd  till  the  latter  end,  by  which  time  they 
dnnhted  not  their  little  edifico  would  be  com- 
pleted. Sir  (loorge  then  tuld  mo,  that  hie  sif- 
ters had  requested  him  to  furnish  an  inscription, 
or  to  endeavour  to  procure  one  from  me.  Ha 
added  his  wishes  to  theirs  that  I  would  comply. 
They  all  joined  so  earnestly  in  the  entreaty  that 
I  Cfmld  not  withstand  tliom,  *  albeit  unused  to 
the  rhymintr  mood.* 

Atler  some  deliberation,  Friday  in  the  next 
week  was  fixed  uptm  for  the  party  at  the  Grove 
to  dine  at  Aston-IIall,  and  I  was  to  carry  the 
invitation.  I  took  u  respecttiU  leave  of  the  ex- 
cellent Lady  of  the  mansion,  and  an  aflfection- 
ate  one  of  the  young  people ;  with  whom  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  this  quiet  morning  had 
contributed  to  advance  my  friendly  acquaint- 
ance, more  than  could  have  been  done  by  many 
ceremonious  meetings. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Grove,  which  was 
but  just  in  time  to  dress  tor  dinner,  I  spoke  with 
sincere  satiHfaction  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  passed  the  morning.  It  was  beautiful  tc 
observe  the  honest  deli|(lit,  the  ingenuous  kind' 
ncssi,  with  which  Lucilla  heard  me  commend 
the  Miss  Astons.  No  little  disparaging  hint  on 
the  one  hand,  gently  to  let  down  her  friends,  nor 
on  the  other,  no  such  exaggerated  praise  as  I 
have  pometinios  seen  employed  as  a  screen  for 
envy,  or  as  a  trap  to  make  the  hearer  lower 
what  the  speaker  had  too  highly  raised. 

I  dropped  in  at  Aston-Holl  two  or  throe  times 
in  the  course  of  the  week,  as  well  to  notice  the 
progress  of  the  work,  as  to  carry  my  inscription, 
in  which  as  Lucilla  was  both  my  subject  and 
my  muse,  I  succeeded  ratlier  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. 

On  the  Friday,  according  to  appointment, 
our  whole  party  went  to  dine  in  the  Hall.  In 
our  way,  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him,  that  Lady  Aston  was  now  so  con- 
vinced of  the  duty  of  making  home  agreeaUe 
to  her  son,  as  delightedly  to  receive  sacn  of  her 
fViends  as  were  warmly  disposed  to  become  hit. 

Sir  George,  who  is  extremely  well-bred,  did 
the  honours  admirably  for  so  yonng  a  man,  to 
the  great  relief  of  his  excellent  moUier,  whom 
long  retirement  had  rendered  habitually  timid 
in  a  party,  of  which  some  were  almost  stran- 
gers. 

The  Miss  Astons  had  some  difficalty  to  re- 
strain their  young  guests  from  running  directly 
to  look  at  the  progress  of  the  American  plants ; 
but  as  they  grew  near  the  mysteriooa  spot,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  approach  it  before  the  aliot- 
ied  time. 

Al\er  dinner,  when  the  whole  party  were 
walking  in  the  garden.  Lady  Aaton,  was  de- 
sired by  Iier  daughtera  to  conduct  her  company 
to  a  winding  grass  walk,' near  the  little  build- 
ing, but  from  whence  it  was  not  visible.  While 
they  were  all  waiting  at  the  appointed  place, 
the  two  elder  Mi:is  Astons  gravely -took  a  hand 
of  Lucilla,  Sir  Goorgn  and  I  each  presented  a 
hand  to  Phccbc,  and  in  profound  ailence,  and 
great  cnrifmony,  wo  led  them  ap  the  tnrf  ateps 
into  this  simple,  but  really  pretty  lamplci  Tfic 
I  initials  of  Laciila  and  flmba  warn  carted  ia 
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ajphera  over  a  little  rustic  window,  under  which 
was  written, 

iSaered  to  Fritndthip, 

In  two  niches  prepared  for  tiio  purpose,  we  sove- 
rally  seated  tlie  two  astonished  nymphs,  who 
■aemed  absolutely  enchinted.  Above  was  the 
iaacription  in  lar^e  Roman  letters. 

The  Astons  looked  so  much  nlivc,  that  they 
ini|rht  have  been  mistaken  for  Stanleys,  who  in 
their  turn,  were  .so  aiTeclod  with  this  tender 
mark  of  friendship,  that  they  looked  as  tearful 
■a  thoiijf  h  they  had  been  Astons.  After  readini^ 
the  inscription, '  my  dear  Clara,*  said  Luoilla  to 
Miss  Aston,  *  where  could  you  gci  these  beautiful 
^rses  ?  Though  the  praise  they  convey  is  too 
flattering  to  be  just,  it  is  too  delicate  not  to 
pleaae.  The  lines  are  ut  once  tender  and  ele- 
gmnL*  *We  jpot  tiiem,'  said  Miss  Aaton,  with 
a  sweet  vivacity,  *  where  we  get  every  things 
that  is  gfood,  from  Stanley  Grove,*  bowinjjr  mo- 
destly to  mc. 

How  was  I  elated ;  and  how  did  Lucilla  blush  ! 
bat  thouji|rh  she  now  tried  to  qualify  her  flattery, 
the  could  not  recal  it.  And  I  would  not  allow 
myself  to  bo  robbed  of  the  pure  delig^ht  it  had 
given  mc.  All  the  company  seemed  to  enjoy  her 
ocMifusion  and  my  pleasuro. 

I  fbr^t  to  mention,  that  as  wo  Crossed  the 
park,  we  had  seen  enter  the  house,  through  a 
back  avenue,  a  procession  of  little  j^irls  ucntly 
dressed  in  a  uniform.  In  a  wliispcr,  I  asked 
Lady  Aston  what  it  meant,  *you  are  to  know,* 
replied  her  ladyship,  *  that  my  daughters  adopt 
all  Miss  Stanley's  plans,  and  oniony  tho  rest,  that 
of  associating  with  all  their  own  indulgences 
■ome  little  act  of  charity,  that  while  they  are 
receiving  pleasure,  they  may  also  be  conferring 
it  The  opening  of  the  Temple  of  Friendship, 
is  likely  to  aflToril  too  much  gratific<ition  to  be 
passed  over  without  some  such  association.  So 
my  girls  give  to  day  a  little  feast,  with  prizes  of 
merit,  to  their  village  school,  and  to  a  few  otiicr 
deserving  young  persons.* 

When  we  had  taken  our  seats  in  the  temple, 
Phoebe  suddenly  cried  out,  clasping  her  hands 
in  an  ecstacy,  *  Only  look  Lucilla !  There  is  no 
end  to  the  enchantment.     It  is  all  fairy  land.* 
On  casting  our  eyes  as  she  directed,  wo  were 
agreeably  surprised  with  observing  a  large  kind 
of  temporary  shed  or  booth  at  wmte  distance  from 
us.     It   was  pictiiresqui'ly   Bxcd    near  an   old 
spreading  oak,  and  was  ingeniously  composed 
of  branches  of  trees,  fresh  and  green.     Under 
the  oak  stood  ranged  the  village  maids.     We 
walked  to  the  spot.     The  inside  of  tlie  booth  was 
hung  round  with  caps,  aprons,  bonnets,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  other  coarse,  but  neat  articles  of 
female  dreHa.     On   a   rustic   table  was  laid  a 
namberof  Bibles,  and  specimens  of  several  kinds 
of  coarse  works,  and  little  manufactures.     The 
various   performances  were  examined    by   the 
oompnny;   some   presents   were    given    to   all. 
But  additional  |>rizes  were  awarded  by  tho  young 
Patronesses,  to  the  be^t  specimens  iif  dilfontnt 
work  ;  to  the  best  spinners,  tho  best  kuiliers,  the 
best  manufacturers  of  split  str.iw,  and  (ho  best 
performers  in  plain  work,  I  think  they  called  it. 
Three  grown  up  young  women,  neatly  dress- 
«d,  and  of  modest  manner,  stood  behind.    It 


appeared  that  ooe  of  them  had  taken  sock  good 
care  of  her  youDif  sisters  and  brathara,  vaat 
their  mother's  death,  and  had  so  pradcoily 
managed  their  father^s  boose,  that  it  had  saitc 
him  from  an  imprudent  second  choice.  Angihv 
had  postponed  for  many  months  a  marriafs.  ia 
which  her  heart  was  engaged,  becanac  she  had 
a  paralytic  grandmother  whom  she  atlsodM 
day  and  uight,  and  whom  nothing,  notevenlon 
itself,  could  tempt  her  to  desert  Death  bM 
now  released  the  aged  sufferer,  the  weddnf 
was  to  take  place  next  Sunday.  The  third  l«d 
for  above  a  year  worked  two  boors  every  diy, 
over  and  above  her  set  time,  and  applied  lb 
gains  to  clothe  the  orphan  child  of  a  dscefd 
friend.  She  also  was  to  acoompany  her  loser 
to  the  altar  on  Sunday,  but  had  made  it  a  oh- 
dition  of  her  marrying  him,  that  she  aboold  b 
allowed  to  continue  her  supernumerary  hom 
work,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  orphan.  AH 
three  had  been  exemplary  in  their  atteadaiitt 
at  church,  as  well  as  in  their  general  eoodscL 
The  fair  Patronesses  prescmted  each  with  a 
handsome  Bible,  and  with  a  complete,  piaio,  btt 
very  neat  suit  of  appareL 

While  these  giAs  were  distributing,  I  wkii. 
pered  Sir  John  that  one  such  ticket  as  we  v«e 
desired  to  take  for  Squallini's  benefit,  asoM 
furnish  the  cottages  of  these  poor  girls.  ^Aai 
it  sAa//,*  replied  he  with  emphasis.  *  Hovlittis 
a  way  will  that  sum  go  in  superfluities,  which 
will  make  two  honest  couple  happy !  HoveoaUr 
is  vanity,  how  cheap  is  charity  !* 

*  Can  these  happy,  useful  joung  creatnrei  be 
my  little,  inactive,  insipid  Astons,  Charki^ 
whispered  Mr.  Stanley,  as  wo  walked  away  to 
leave  the  girls  to  sit  down  to  their  pleotifol  sup- 
per, which  was  spread  on  a  long  table  aoder  the 
oak,  without  the  green  booth.  This  graop  o( 
figures  mode  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
scenery,  when  we  got  k>ack  to  tlie  Temple,  aii^ 
often  attracted  our  attention  while  we  vera  eo 
gaged  in  conversation. 


CHAP.  XXXV 

The  company^  were  not  soon  weary  of  ad 
miring  the  rustic  building,  which  sesnied  raias^ 
as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  magician's  wand,  lo 
rapidly  had  it  sprung  up.  They  were  delighted 
to  find  that  tJieir  pleasure  was  to  be  probafec 
by  drinking  tea  in  the  temple. 

While  we  were  at  tea  Mr.  Stanley,  addre»- 
ing  himself  to  me,  said,  *■  I  have  always  forgoCtrn 
to  aak  you,  Charles,  if  your  high  expectations  of 
pleasure  from  the  society  in  London  had  been 
quite  answered  ?* 

*  I  was  entertained,  and  I  was  disappoioled,' 
replied  I.  *  I  always  ibund  the  pleasure  of  the 
m  tment  not  heightened  but  cfiTaoed  by  the  so^ 
ceeding  moment  The  ever  restless,  rolling  tide 
of  now  intelligence  at  once  gratified  and  eioled 
the  passion  of  novelty,  which  I  ibund  to  bslr 
erond  poision  qui  mange  ies  petH$.  ThisauC' 
cesiiivc  abundance  of  fresh  supply  gives  an 
ephemeral  importance  to  every  thing,  and  a 
lasting  importance  to  nothing.  We  skianDBd 
every  topic,  but  dived  into  none.  Much  de- 
sultory talk,  but  little  discussion.    The  esnln- 
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tante  skimiithed  like  m«o  whoia  arma  were  kept 
bright  by  constant  aae ;  wlio  were  accostoroed 
Co  «  fljioif  fight,  but  who  afoided  the  fatigoe 
of  coming  to  clone  quartereu  What  was  old, 
bowever  inomeotoua,  was  rejected  as  doll,  what 
wmm  new,  however  inaignincant,  was  thought 
intereetini;.  Eventa  of  the  past  week  were 
placed  wiUi  thote  beyond  the  flood  ;  and  the  very 
Ojoatence  of  occurrencea  which  continue  to  be 
■Mtter  of  deep  intorcat  with  oa  in  the  country, 
warned  there  totally  forgotten. 

*  I  Ibond,  too,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
liopcrfia  had  a  ataudard  of  merit  of  their  own  ; 
IhAt  knowledge  of  the  town  was  concluded  to  be 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  that  local  habita, 
roigning  phrases,  temporary  fashiooa,  and  an 
Bequaintance  with  the  aurface  of  manners,  was 
■oppoaed  to   be   knowledge  of  mankind.    Of 

ae,  he  who  was  ignorant  of  the  topics  of  the 
r,  and  the  anecdoteaof  a  few  modiah  leaders, 
ignorant  of  human  nature.* 

Sir  John  observed,  that  I  was  rather  too 
young  to  be  a  praUer  of  past  timet,  yet  he  allow* 
fed  that  the  standard  of  converaation  was  not  so 
hif  h  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  my  father,  by 
whfjsc  reports  my  youthful  ardour  had  been  in- 
Sained.  He  did  not  indeed  auppose  that  men 
ware  leas  intellectual  now,  but  they  certainly 
ware  less  colloquially  intellectual.  '  For  this,* 
added  he,  'various  reasons  may  be  assigned. 
In  London  man  is  every  day  becoming  less  of 
a  aocial,  and  more  of  a  gregarious  animal. 
Crowds  arc  aa  little  favourable  to  converaation 
aa  to  reflection.  He  finds,  therefore,  that  he  may 
figure  in  the  mass  with  less  expense  of  mind  : 
aod  as  to  women  they  figure  at  no  expense  at 
ill.  They  find  that  by  mixing  with  myriads, 
Ihaj  may  carry  on  the  daily  intercourse  of  life, 
without  bemg  obliged  to  bring  a  single  idea  to 
mrich  the  common  stock.* 

^  I  do  not  wonder,*  said  I,  *  that  the  dull  and 
■ninfbrmcd  love  to  shelter  their  insignificance 
in  a  crowd.  In  mingling  with  the  multitude, 
tiieir  deficiencies  elude  detection.  The  vapid 
ud  the  ignorant  are  like  a  bad  play  ;  they  owe 
Iha  little  figure  they  make  to  the  dress,  the 
Menery,  the  munic,  and  the  company.  The 
Boiaa  and  the  glare  take  off  all  attention  from 
tin  defecta  of  the  work.  The  apectator  ia  amus. 
sd,  and  he  does  not  inquire  whether  it  is  with 
Aa  piece  or  the  accompaniments.  The  end  is 
attained,  and  he  ia  little  aolicitous  about  the 
maans.  But  an  intellectual  woman,  like  a  well 
written  drama,  will  please  at  home  without  all 
Ibase  aide  and  adjuncts,  nay  the  beautiea  of  the 
Miparior  piece,  and  of  the  superior  woman,  will 
rias  on  a  more  intimate  survey.  But  you  were 
raing.  Sir  John,  to  assign  other  cauaes  for  the 
iaeline  and  full  of  conversation.* 

*  One  very  affecting  reason,*  replied  he,  *  is 
that  the  alarming  state  of  public  afTairs  fills  all 
inan^s  minds  with  one  momentous  object.  As 
Brery  Englishman  is  a  patriot,  every  patriot  is 
a  politician.  It  is  natural  that  that  subject 
ihoold  fill  every  month,  which  occupies  every 
heart,  and  that  little  room  should  be  lefl  for  ex. 
Iraneous  matter.* 

*  I  sliould  accept  this,*  said  I,  *  as  a  satisfac- 
tory vindication,  had  I  heard  that  the  same  ab- 
■orbing  canac  had  thinnod  the  paUio  places,  or 


diminished  the  attraction  of  the  private  raaarts 
of  dissipation.* 

'  There  is  a  third  reason,*  aaid  Sir  John,  *  po- 
lite literature  has  in  a  g(x>d  decree  given  waj 
to  experimental  piiiloaophy.  The  admirere  of 
acience  assert,  that  the  loat  was  an  age  of  woida, 
and  that  this  is  the  age  of  things.  A  more  aul^ 
stantial  kind  of  knowledge  has  partly  superoidid 
these  elegant  studies,  which  have  caught  auflh 
hold  on  your  affections.* 

'  I  heartily  wish,*  replied  I,  *  thst  the  new 
pursuits  may  be  found  to  make  men  wiaer ;  liiey 
certainly  have  not  made  them  more  agreeable.' 

*  It  is  affirmed,*  said  Mr.  SUnley,  *  that  the 
prevailing  philoeophioal  studies  have  a  religious 
use,  and  that  they  naturally  tend  to  elevate  the 
heart  to  the  great  Author  of  the  Universe.' 

■  I  have  but  one  objection  to  that  aasertwo,* 
replied  Sir  John,  'namely,  that  it  ia  not  Irae. 
This  should  seem  indeed,  to  be  their  direct  ten- 
dency ;  yet  experiment,  which  you  know  is  |he 
aoul  of  philosophy,  has  proved  the  contrary.* 

He  then  adduced  aome  inatances  in  our  caun- 
try,  which  I  forbear  to  name,  that  clearly  evinc- 
ed, that  this  was  not  their  necessary  conse- 
quence; adding,  howerer,  a^fews  great  names 
on  the  more  honourable  side,  cle  next  adrerlad 
to  the  Baillies,  the  Condorsets,  the  D*Alambarts, 
and  the  Lalandes,  as  melancholy  proofa  of  the 
inefficacy  of  mere  acience  to  make  Christians. 

'  Far  be  it  from  me,*  aaid  Sir  John,  *  to  un- 
dervalue philosophical  pursuits.  The  modern 
discoveries  are  extremely  important,  especially 
in  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  comnioa 
life ;  but  where  these  are  puraued  exclusively,  I 
cannot  help  preferring  the  atudy  of  the  great 
classic  authura,  those  exquisite  maaten  of  Ufa 
and  manners,  with  whose  spirited  conversation, 
twenty  or  thirty  yean  ago,  waa  so  richly  ian- 
pregnated.* 

*  I  confess,'  said  I,  'that  there  ma^  ba  more 
matter,  but  there  is  certainly  less  mind  in  the 
reigning  pursuits.  The  reputation  of  skill,  it 
is  true,  may  bo  obtained  at  a  much  less  eaneosa 
of  time  and  intellect.  The  comparatire  ohaap- 
ness  of  the  acquiaition  holds  out  the  powacfiil 
temptation  of  more  credit  with  leas  labour.  A 
sufficient  knowledge  of  botany  qr  chemistry  to 
make  a  figure  in  company  ia  eaaily  obtained, 
while  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  histo- 
rians, poets,  and  orators  of  antiquity  requires 
much  time,  and  close  application.*  '  But,*  ax- 
claimed  Sir  John,  *  can  the  fashionable  atodits 
pretend  to  give  the  same  expansion  to  the  mind, 
the  same  elevation  to  the  ssntiments,  the  aana 
eneripy  to  the  feelings,  the  same  stretch  and 
cnmpaaa  to  the  undnratanding,  the  aame  oorroot- 
neaa  to  the  taate,  the  aame  grace  and  apirit  lo 
the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  man  ?* 

*  For  my  own  part,'  replied  I,  *  ao  ftr  fran 
saying  with  Hamlet, '  Man  delighu  not  ma,  nor 
woman  neither,*  I  oonfeas,  I  have  little  delight 
in  any  thing  else.  The  study  of  the  human 
mind,  is,  of  merely  human  studies,  my  chief 
pleasure.  Aa  a  man,  man  is  the  creature  with 
whom  I  hare  to  do,  and  the  varieties  in  his  aha- 
racter  interest  me  more  than  all  the  possibia  «a« 
rieties  of  mosses,  and  shells,  and  fosails.  To 
view  this  compound  creature  in  the  complexity 
of  his  afitiMM,  aa  porUayad  by  Iha  hand  of  thoat 
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immorUl  masters,  Taoitus  and  Platarch;  to 
view  bim  in  the  strugrgle  of  his  passions,  as  dis. 
played  by  Euripides  and  Shakspeare :  to  con- 
template him  in  the  blaze  of  his  cloqaence,  b^ 
the  two  rival  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is 
more  con^nial  to  my  feelings,  than  the  ablest 
disqaisition  of  which  matter  was  ever  the  sub- 
jtet.'  Sir  John,  who  is  a  passionate,  and  rather 
too  exclusive  an  admirer  of  classic  lore,  warmly 
declared  himself  of  my  opinion. 

*I  went  to  town,*  replied  I,  *with  a  mind 
eager  for  intellectual  pleasure.  My  memory 
was  not  quite  unfurnished  with  passages  which 
I  thought  likely  to  be  adverted  to,  and  which 
might  serve  to  embellish  conversation,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  pedantry.  But  though, 
most  of  the  men  I  conversed  with  were  my 
equals  in  education,  and  my  superiors  in  talent, 
tliere  seemed  little  disposition  to  promote  such 
topics  as  might  bring  our  understanding  into 
play.  Whether  it  is  that  business,  active  life, 
and  public  debate,  absorb  the  mind,  and  make 
men  consider  society  rather  as  a  scene  to  rest 
than  to  eiercise  it,  I  know  not ;  certain  it  is 
that  they  brought  less  into  the  treasury  of  con- 
v^lvation  thtn  ^  expected ;  not  because  they 
were  poor,  but  proud,  or  idle,  and  reserved  their 
talents  and  acquisitions  for  higher  occasions. 
The  most  opulent  possessors,  I  oi\en  found  the 
most  penurious  contributors.* 

'  Rien  de  trop^^  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  was  the 
fkvourite  maxim  of  an  author,*  whom  I  am  not 
apt  to  quote  for  rules  of  moral  conduct.  Yet  its 
adoption  would  be  a  salutary  check  sgainst  ex- 
ooss  in  all  our  purnuits.  If  polite  learning  is 
andervalucd  by  the  mere  man  of  letters :  If  it 
dignifies  retirement,  and  exalts  society,  it  is  not 
the  .great  business  of  life ;  il  is  not  the  prime 
fountain  of  moral  excellence.* 

'  Well,  80  much  for  man^*  said  Sir  John,  *  but 
Cbarles,  you  have  not  told  us  what  you  had  to 
say  of  loomf n,  in  your  observations  on  society.* 

*  As  to  women,*  replied  I,  *  I  declare  that  I 
firand  more  propensity  to  promote  subjects  of 
taste  and  elegant  speculation  among  some  of 
the  superior  class  of  females,  than  in  many  of 
my  own  sex.  The  more  prudent,  however,  are 
restrained  thcough  fear  of  the  illiberal  sarcasms 
of  men,  who  not  contented  to  suppress  their  own 
Acuities,  ridicule  all  intellectual  exertion  in  wo- 
men, though  evidently  arising  from  a  modest 
desire  of  improvement,  and  not  the  vanity  of 
hopeless  rivalry.* 

'Charles  is  always  the  Paladin  of  the  reading 
Udies,*  said  Sir  John.     » I  do  not  deny  it,'  re- 

Slied  I,  •  if  ihcy  bear  their  faculties  meekly, 
lut  I  confess  that  what  is  sneeringly  called  a 
learned  lady  is  to  me  far  preferable  to  a  scien- 
tific  one,  such  as  I  encountered  one  evening, 
who  talked  of  the  fulcrum,  and  the  lever,  and 
the  Btatera,  which  she  took  care  to  fell  us  was 
the  Roman  Hleel-yard,  with  all  the  sang-froid  of 
philosophical  conceit.* 

*Scienlinc  men,*  said  Sir  John,  *  ara  In  gene- 
ral  admirable  for  their  Hi-nplicity,  bul  in  a  tech- 
nieal  woman  I  have  seldom  found  a  grain  of 
taste  or  elegance.* 

•  I  own,'  replied  I,  •  I  should  greatly  prefer 

•  Fnimtk  ths  Great,  King  of  l^aala. 


a  fair  companion,  who  oonld  modMllj  diserimi. 
nate  between  the  beantiee  of  Virgil  and  HUtaa, 
to  one  who  was  always  dabbling  in  chemistry, 
and  who  came  to  dinner  with  dirty  baada  fron 
the  labratory.  And  yet  I  admire  ehemietry  too; 
I  am   now  only  speaking   of  thai  knowledso 
which  is  desirable  in  a  female  companion ;  fir 
knowledge  I  must  have.     But  arts,  which  in 
of  immense  value  in  manufactures,  wont  nub 
my   wife*s  conversation   entertaining    to   mn. 
Discoveries  which  may  greatly  improve  dyeiar 
and  bleaching,  will  add  little  to  the  delights  of 
our  summer  evening's  walk,  or  winter  firssidt.' 
The  ladies,  Lucilla  especially,  amiled  at  mj 
warmth.    I  felt  that  there  was  approbation  ia 
her  smile,  and  though  I  had  said  too  rooeh  iI. 
ready,  it  encouraged  me  to  go  on. — *  I  repeit 
that,  next  to  religion,  whatever  relates  to  honiia 
manners,  is  most  attracting  to  human  ereatorai. 
To  turn  from  conversation  to  oompooition.  What 
is  it  that  excites  so  feeble  an  interest,  in  peras. 
ing  that  finely  written  poem  of  the  Ahbe  it 
lAlU,  *  Let  Jardint  P     It  ia  beeanse  his  gardca 
has  no  cultivators,  no  inhabitants,  no  men  aad 
women.    What  confers  that  powerful  charm  oa 
the  descriptive  parts  of  Paradise  Loot  7    A  &s- 
cination,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  paramonot  to 
tlie  lovely  and  magnificent  scenery  which  adorns 
it.    Eden  itself,  with  all  its  exquisite  landscsps, 
would  excite  a  very  inferior  pleasure  did  it  ex- 
hibit only  inanimate  beauties.     'Tis  the  propri- 
etors, 'tis  the  inhabitants,  'tis  the  litt  tittk  of 
Eden,  which  sieze  upon  the  afTectioni,  and  twias 
about  the  heart    The  gardens,  even  of  Par^ 
disc,  would  bo  dull  without  the  gardeners.  1^ 
mental   excellence,  'tis   moral   beauty,  wbieh 
completes  the  charm.     Where  this  is  wanting, 
landscape  poetry,  though  it  may  be  road  wiu 
pleasure,  yet  the  interest  it  raises  is  cold.  It  is  ad- 
mired,  but  seldom  remembered,  praised,  bat  sel- 
dom quoted.    It  leaves  no  definite  idea  on  the 
mind.    If  general,  it  is  indistinct ;  if  minota, 
tedious.' 

*  It  must  be  confessed,'  said  Sir  John,  *  that 
some  poets  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  finest  ra- 
presentation  of  nature  is  only  the  scene,  not  the 
object ;  the  canvass,  not  the  portrait  We  had 
indeed  some  time  ago,  so  much  of  this  ^orgeoof 
scene-painting,  so  much  splendid  poetical  bota- 
ny, so  many  amorous  flowers,  and  so  many  Ta- 
getable  courtships;  so  many  wedded  plants; 
roots  transformed  to  nymphs,  and  dwalling  in 
emerald  palaces ;  that  some  how  or  other  truth, 
and  probability,  and  nature  and  man,  slipt  oat 
of  the  picture,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
genius  held  the  pencil.' 

*  In  Mason's  English  Garden,*  replied  I,  *■  Al- 
cander's  precepts  would  have  been  no  personi- 
ficatinn.  The  introduction  of  character  dra 
matizes  what  else  would  have  been  frigidly  di- 
dactic  Thompson  enriched  his  landscape  with 
here  and  there  a  figure,  drawn  with  more  cor- 
rectness than  warmth,  with  more  nature  than 
spirit,  but  exalts  it  every  where  by  moral  alhi- 
sion  and  religious  reference.  The  scenery  of 
Cowpcr  is  pcr^>etuaily  animated  with  sketches  of 
character,  enlivened  with  portraits  from  re«l  lifis, 
and  the  exhibition  of  humfin  manners  and  pss- 
sions.  His  most  exquisite  descriptions  owe 
Iheif  vividness  to  moral  iUostration. — Loj'^h 
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libertj,  pttriotum,  chtrity,  pietj,  benovolenoa, 
Wary  gUMtwu  fcelinf^,  ererj  flowing  senti- 
■Mnt,  every  ennobling  pewion,  g^rows  out  of  his 
daacripti^  powers.  Ilin  matter  alweyfl  bursts 
iaio  mind.  His  shrubbery,  his  forest,  his  flower 
imrden,  all  produce 

Fruitii  worthy  of  Paradiic, 

and  lead  to  immortality.* 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  adverting  a^in  to  the  sob. 
JMl  of  conversation,  it  was  an  amusement  to  him 
tDobeerre,  what  impression  tho  first  introduction 
Id  fteneral  society  made  conversant  with  books, 
Wt  to  whom  the  world  was  in  a  manner  new. 

*  I  believe,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that  an  overflow  in^^ 
flominerce,  and  the  excessive  opulence  it  has  in- 
Inidueed,  though  favourable  to  all  tho  splendours 
flf  ut,  and  mechanic  in^nuity,  yet  have  lowered 
tha  atandard  of  taste,  and  debilitated  the  mental 
•naniaa^^They  are  advantageous  to  luxury, 
bat  fatal  to  intellect.  It  has  added  to  the  bril. 
Kaney  of  the  drawinjjr.room  itself,  but  deducted 
Aom  that  of  the  inhabitant  It  has  given  per- 
betKNi  to  our  mirrors,  our  candelabras,  onr  fr'iid- 
inf  »  our  inlayinf^  and  our  sculpture,  but  it  has 
BaeBmunicated  a  torpor  to  the  imagination,  and 
narrated  our  intellectual  vi{^ur.* 

*In  one  way,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smilinfr/ luxu- 
ry ha*  been  favourable  to  literature. — From  the 
■Bparalleled  splendour  of  our  printing,  paper, 
anpraving,  illuminating^,  and  binding,  luxury 
haa  caased  more  bo.>ks  to  be  purchased,  while, 
Ihtfn  the  (growth  of  timo-absorbin|^  dissipation, 
k  Aanaai  fewer  to  be  read.  Even  where  iKioks 
■ra  not  muoh  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  in- 
ibvction  they  are  become  an  indispensable  ap- 
yaadafe  to  elegance.  But  I  believe  we  were 
■tteh  more  familiar  with  our  native  poets  in 
thair  Ibrmer  plain  garb,  than  since  they  have 
baan  attired  in  the  gorgeous  dress  which  now 
daooratea  our  shelves. 

"Pbetry,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  has  of  late 
toa  nach  degenerated  into  personal  satire,  persi- 
lifB  and  caricature,  among  one  class  of  writers ; 
vHIa  among  another  it  has  exhibited  the  va- 
giaaeiae  of  genius,  without  the  inspiration ;  the 
•sabarance  of  fancy,  wfthout  the  curb  of  judi;. 
t«  and  the  eccentricities  of  invention,  with- 
the  restrictions  of  taste.  Tho  image  has 
■trained,  while  the  verse  has  been  slack- 
We  have  had  pleonasm  without  fulness, 
lad  fteility  without  force.  Redundancy  has 
baan  mifltaken  for  plenitude,  flimsincss  for  ease, 
lad  diatortion  for  energy.  An  over  desire  of 
baing  natoral,  has  made  the  poet  feeble,  and  the 
raca  for  being  simple  has  sometimes  made  him 
lilly.  The  sensibility  is  sickly,  and  the  cleva- 
tion  Tirtiginous. 

*To  Cowper,*  said  Sir  John,  *  master  of  melo- 
dy aa  ha  is,  the  mischief  is  partly  attributable. 
Sineh  an  original  must  naturally  have  a  herd  of 
iaiitators.  If  they  cannot  attain  to  his  exrel- 
laneea,  hit  faults  are  always  attainnblf*.  Tho 
laaamblance  between  the  master  and  the  scholar 
b  fband  chiefly  in  his  defects.  The  determined 
imitator  of  an  ensy  writer  becomes  vapid,  of  a 
aaUlmo  one,  absurd.  Cowper's  ease  appeared 
bia  most  imitablo  charm :  but  ease  aggravated  | 
ia  insipidity.  His  occasional  neeligences  hit 
^iaeiplea  adopted  unifbrmly.    In  Cowper  there 
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might  sometimes  be  carelessness  in  the  versf , 
but  the  verse  ilHolfwas  sustaiuHd  by  the  vigour 
of  the  sentiment.  Tiie  imitator  foKgot  that  bin 
strength  lay  in  the  thought :  that  his  buoyant 
spirit  always  supported  itself,  that  the  figure 
though  amplified  was  never  distrirtcd  ;  the  imagff 
though  bold  was  never  incongruous,  and  the  li . 
lustration  though  new  was  never  false. 

'The  evil,  however,*  omtinued  Sir  John, 
*  seems  to  be  correcting  itself.  The  real  genius, 
which  exists  in  several  of  this  whimsical  school, 
I  trust,  will  at  length  lead  them  to  prune  their 
excrescences,  and  reform  their  youthful  eccen. 
tricities.  Their  good  sense  will  teach  them  that 
the  surest  road  to  fame,  is  to  condescend  to  tread 
in  the  luminous  track  of  their  great  precursors 
in  the  art.  They  will  see  that  deviation  is  not 
always  improvement ;  that  whoever  wants  to  be 
better  than  nature,  will  infallibly  be  worse ;  that 
truth  in  taste  is  as  obvious  as  in  morals,  and  as 
certain  as  in  mathematics.  In  other  quarters* 
both  the  classic  and  the  Gothic  music  are  emu- 
lously  soaring,  and  I  hail  the  restoration  of  ge. 
noinc  poetry  and  pure  taste.* 

*  I  must  not,*  said  I,  *  loquacious  as  I  have  aU 
ready  been,  dismiss  the  subject  of  conversation* 
without  remarking  that  I  &und  there  was  one 
topic,  which  seemed  as  uniformly  avoided  by 
common  consent,  as  if  it  had  been  banished  by 
the  interdict  of  absolute  authority;  and  that 
some  forfeiture,  or  at  least  dishonour  and  dis- 
grace, were  to  follow  it  on  conviction — I  mean 
religion.* 

*  Surely,  Charles,'  said  Sir  John,  *  you  would 
not  convert  general  conversation  into  a  divini. 
ty  school,  and  friendly  societies  into  debating 
clubs.* 

*  Far  from  it,*  replied  I,  *  nor  do  I  desire  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen  over  their  tea  and  coffee 
should  rehearse  their  articles  of  faith,  or  fill  tho 
intervals  of  carving  and  eating  with  introducing 
dogmas,  or  discussing  controversies.  I  do  not 
wish  to  erect  the  social  table,  which  was  meant 
for  innocent  relaxation,  into  an  arena  for  theolo- 
gical combatants.  I  only  wish,  as  people  live 
BO  much  together,  that  if,  when  out  of  the  mal- 
titude  of  topics  which  arise  in  conversation,  an 
unlucky  wight  happens  to  start  a  serious  thought* 
I  could  see  a  cordial  recognition  of  its  impor- 
tance ;  I  wish  I  could  see  a  disposition  to  par- 
sue  it,  instead  of  a  chilling  silence  which  obligee 
him  to  draw  in,  as  if  he  had  dropt  something 
dangerous  to  tho  state,  or  inimical  to  the  general 
cheerfulness,  or  derogatory  to  his  own  under- 
standing. I  only  desire,  that  as,  without  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  but  merely 
from  the  overflowing  fulnees  of  a  mind  habitaaf. 
ly  occupied  with  one  leading  concern,  we  easily 
perceive  that  one  of  the  company  is  a  lawyer, 
another  a  soldier,  a  third  a  physician ;  I  only 
wish,  that  we  could  oflener  discover  from  the 
same  plenitude,  so  hard  to  conceal  where  it  ex- 
ists,  that  we  wore  in  a  company  of  Christians.* 

*  We  must  not  expect  in  our  days,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  to  see  revive  that  animating  picture 
of  the  prevalence  of  religious  intercourse  given 
by  tho  prophet.  *  Then  they  tiist  fcsred  the 
Lord  spake  often  one  tii  another.*  And  yet  nno 
cannot  but  regret  that,  in  aeleet  soeiely,  men 
wall  informad  aa  wa  know,  wall  principled  aa 
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we  faope*  having*  one  oommon  poitum  of  being 
to  fill,  having  one  common  faith,  one  common 
father,  ons  common  journey  to  peribrm,  one 
«ommon  termination  to  that  ioumey,  and  one 
common  object  in  view  beyond  it,  ebonld,  when 
together,  be  ao  unwilling  to  advert  occasionally 
to  these  great  points,  which  doubllees  ofUn  oo- 
«apy  tliem  in  secret;  that  they  should  on  the 
contrary  adopt  a  sort  of  inverted  hypocrisy,  and 
wish  to  appear  worse  than  they  really  are ;  that 
they  should  be  so  backward  to  gi?e  or  to  {fain 
information,  to  lend  or  to  borrow  lights,  in  a 
matter  in  which  they  are  all  equally  interested ; 
which  cannot  be  the  case  in  any  other  possible 
•object.* 

*  In  all  human  concerns,*  said  I,  *  we  find  that 
those  dispositions,  tastes,  and  affections,  which 
are  brought  into  exercise,  flourish,  while  others 
are  smothered,  by  concealment  *  It  is  certain,* 
xeplied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  knowledge  which  is 
never  brought  forward,  is  apt  to  decline.  Some 
foelings  require  to  be  excited,  in  order  to  know 
if  tbey  exist  In  short,  topics  of  every  kind, 
which  are  kept  totally  out  of  sight,  make  a  faints 
•r  impression  on  the  mind  than  such  as  are  occa. 
sionally  introduced.  Communication  is  a  great 
strengthener  of  any  principle.  Feelinrs,  as  well 
as  ideas,  are  ofVen  elicited  by  collision.  Thoughts 
that  are  never  to  be  produced,  in  time  seldom 
present  themselves,  while  mutual  interchange 
almost  creates  as  well  as  cultivates  them.  And 
as  to  the  social  affections,  I  am  persuaded  that 
men  would  love  each  other  more  cordially ;  good 
will  and  kindness  would  be  inconceivably  pro- 
moled,  were  they  in  the  habit  of  maintaining 
that  sort  of  intercourse,  which  would  keep  up  a 
mutual  regard  for  their  eternal  intcrcste,  and 
lead  them  more  to  consider  each  other  bb  candi- 
dates for  the  same  immortality  tlirough  the  same 
oommon  hope.* 

Just  as  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  we  heard  a 
warbling  of  female  voices,  which  came  soAoucd 
to  us  by  distance  and  the  undulation  of  the  air. 
Tlie  little  band  under  the  oak  had  finished  their 
cheerful  repast,  and  arranged  themtN}lvcs  in  the 
same  regular  procession  in  which  they  had  ar- 
rived. They  still  stood  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  temple,  and  in  tlieir  artless  manner 
sung  Addison*8  beautiful  version  of  the  twenty- 
third  psalm,  which  the  Miss  Astons  had  taught 
them  because  it  was  a  favourite  with  their 
mother. 

Here  tbo  setting  sun  reminded  us  to  retreat  to 
the  house.  Beibro  we  quilted  the  tern  pie,  how  ever, 
Sir  (veorge  Aston  ventured  modestly  to  intimate 
a  wish,  that  if  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  spare 
our  livep,  the  same  party  should  engage  always 
to  celebrate  this  anniversary  in  the  Temple  of 
Friendship,  which  should  be  fmislied  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  rendered  less  unworthy  to  receive 
such  guestft.  The  ladies  smiled  asscntin^ly. 
Phoebe  applauded  rapturously.  Sir  John  Bel 
field  and  I  warmly  opproved  the  proposal.  Mr. 
Stanley  said,  it  could  not  but  meet  with  his  cor- 
dial concurrence,  as  it  would  involve  the  as- 
sarancc  of  an  annual  visit  from  his  valued 
friends. 

As  we  walked  int:  the  bouse.  Lady  Aston, 
who  hela  by  ny  arm,  in  answer  to  the  satisfac. 
tica  1  expimad  at  the  day  I  had  paawd,  Mid, 


'  We  owe  what  Uttto  we  an  ud  d»«i 
videnoe  to  Mr.  Stanley.  Tea  will  ed 
discriminating  mind,  wbea  1  idl  joat 
commends  tlioe  little  ezhilntionafor  a 
ters  far  mote  than  to  his  own.  He : 
they,  being*  naturally  cheerful  and  I 
active,  require  not  the  incentive  of  eo 
encourage  them.  Bat  that  for  my  p 
inactive  girls,  the  support  and  amoM 
sence  of  a  fow  choeen  frienda,  jnst  g 
that  degree  of  lite  and  spirit  which 
warm  their  hearts,  and  keep 
motion.* 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Miss  Spauekb  came  to  spend  the  i 
according  to  her  appointment.  Mr.  F 
called  accidentally  etaid  to  dinner. 
Mrs.  Carlton  had  been  previously  inviti 
dinner,  the  conversation  chanced  to  I 
domestic  economy,  a  qnality  which  Mia 
professed  to  hold  in  the  moat  aoven 
tempt 

After  some  remarks  of  Mrs.  Stanley, 
of  the  household  virtues,  Mr.  Carlton 
Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  and  Dr.  Jo 
the  Rambler,  have  each  given  us  a  litd 
of  a  vnlgj^r,  ungentlewoman-like,  illitm 
wife.  The  notable  woman  of  the  one  a 
her  gnesta  at  night  with  drying  herbs 
chamber,  and  tormentad  them  all  day* 
of  economy,  and  lectures  on  manageme 
economist  of  the  other  ruined  her  hoi 
her  parsimonious  exlrnvaflrance,  if  Im 
lowed  to  couple  contradictions;  by  I 
stitch  hangings,  for  which  she  had  now 
her  embroidery  for  which  she  had  now 
poor  man  pathetically  laments  her  deici 
talogue  of  made  wines,  which  hurt  hii 
by  their  profusion,  and  his  heallii  by  n 
allowed  to  drink  thera  till  they  were  sou 
ladies  are  painted  as  domestic  tyrant 
husbands  had  no  peace,  and  whose  cUk 
no  education.* 

*  Those  coarse  housewives,*  said  8 
*  were  eihibited  as  wamihgB.  It  waa 
for  the  pen  of  Richardson  to  exhibit  « 
This  author,  witli  deeper  and  jnater  i 
human  nature,  a  truer  taste  for  the  pn 
of  female  character,  and  a  more  cxaet  i 
into  real  life,  than  an^  other  writer  at  i 
narrative,  has  given,  in  his  heroines,  an 
cations  of  elegantly  cultivated  minds,  oo 
with  the  sober  virtues  of  domestic  cooqm 
no  other  writer  of  fictitious  adventures 
triumph  of  religion  and  reason  over  the  f 
and  the  now  iJraost  exploded  doctrinea 
obedience,  and  the  household  virtues,  t 
tural  concomitants  been  so  successfully  I 
Whether  the  works  of  this  most  original 
no  means  faultless  writar,  were  came  s 
I  know  not ;  whether  tlicse  well-imagc 
am  pies  induced  the  ladies  of  tJiat  day  *1 
household  good  ;*  or  whether  the  Umd  i 
ladies,  by  their  acknoTledfed  attenCian 
nine  concerns,  furnished  Sicbardaon  wil 
modeb.  I  cannot  detarmiiie.    Cartala  it 
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■OMiwriten  of  tba  mbaeqneiit  period,  have 
'ii  feiMnl  been  so  litUe  dispoeed  to  r«pre«ent 
^haae  qoditiee  u  fcrming  «n  indbpensaUe  pert 
^  the  Ibnale  cherecter,  te  the  oontemporerj 
~  ladiee  themeel? es  have  been  to  supply 

B  with  patterns.     I  a  little  fear  that  the  pre. 
iiUDee  of  thie  sort  of  reidinjr,  has  contri- 
its  fall  share  to  bring  such  qualities  into 
ipf 

Sparkes  characteristically  observed,  that 
t  nnderstanding  and  most  vulgar 
I,  were  competent  to  form  such  a  wife 
■•Um  geiMrality  of  men  preferred.  That  a  man 
if  talents,  dreading  a  rival,  always  took  care  to 
■c«r«  himself  by  marrying  a  fool.* 

*  Always  except  the  present  company,  Ma- 
lvii«  I  presume,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  laughing. 

But  pardon  me,  if  I  differ  from  you.    That 

Mn  are  sensual  in  their  appetites,  and 

their  reU»h  of  intellectual  pleasures,  I 

That  many  others,  who  are  neither 

J,  nor  of  mean  attainments,  profbr  women 

if  norance  will  favour  their  indolent  habits, 

'lK>m  it  requires  no  exertion  of  mind  to 

tnio,  I  allow  also.    But  permit  me  to  say, 

nMn  of  the  most  cultivatcKi  minds,  men  who 

■re  talents  in  a  woman,  are  still  of  opinion, 

dmrneUie  talents  can  never  be  dispensed 

:  and  I  totally  dissent  from.you  in  thinking 

qualities  infer  the  absence  of  higher 

and  necessarily  imply  a  sordid  or 

mind. 

*  Any  ordinary  art,  after  it  u  once  discovered, 
■^  be  practised  by  a  very  common  understand- 
■my.  In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  kind 
Itrafements  of  Providence  are  vbible,  because, 
M  the  eommon  arts  employ  the  mass  of  man- 

they  eoold  not  bo  universally  carried  on  if 

were  not  of  easy  and  cheap  attainment. 

oooiMry  is  one  of  these  arts,  and  I  agree 

you,  Madam,  in  thinking,  that  a  mean  un- 

iding,  and  a  vulgar  education,  suffice  to 

a  good  cook.     But  a  cook  or  housekeeper ; 

L  lady  qualified  to  wield  a  considerable 
i<lMiiliniunt,  are  two  very  different  characters. 
1h  wepaie  a  dinner,  and  to  conduct  a  great 
4hAj,  requires  talents  of  a  very  different  size  : 
4fei  one  reason  why  I  could  never  choose  to 
talwrj  a  woman  ignorant  of  domestic  affairs, 
fek^lipt  she  who  wants,  or  she  who  despises 
■JKMMiw bulge,  must  possess  that  previous  bad 
(■^paent  which,  as  it  prevented  her  from  seeing 
Me  part  of  her  doty,  would  be  likely  to  operate 
w  QCber  occasions. 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stanley,*  said  Mr. 
Qtfilon.  *  In  general  I  look  upon  the  contempt, 
w  the  fulfilment,  of  these  duties  as  pretty  cer- 
lun  indications  of  the  turn  of  mind  from  which 
Ike  one  or  the  other  proceeds.  I  allow,  how- 
Bier,  that  wik  this  knowledge  a  lady  may  un. 
happily  have  overlooked  more  important  acqui- 
'^        ^  but  wUhout  it  I  must  ever  consider  the 

character  as  defective  in  the  texture, 
ir  it  may  be  embroidered  and  spangled  on 
Ihe  anrAce.* 

■Sir  John  Belfield  declared,  that  though  he  had 
mt(t  that  natural  antipathy  to  a  wit,  which  some 
have ;  yet  unless  the  wildaess  of  a  wit  was 
like  the  wildnese  ef  other  aaimals  by 
habits,  he  hinmlf  voeld  not  eh«Me  to 


venture  on  one.  He  added,  that  be  shoukl  pay 
a  bad  compliment  to  Lady  Belfield,  who  had  ao 
much  higher  claims  to  his  esteem,  if  he  were  to 
allege  that  these  habits  were  tiie  determining 
cause  of  his  ciioice,  yet  had  he  seen  no  such  ten- 
dencies in  her  character,  he  should  have  sua- 
pected  her  power  of  making  him  as  happy  as  abe 
had  done.* 

*l  confess  with  shame,*  said  Mr.  Carlton, 
'  that  one  of  the  first  things  which  touched  me 
with  sny  sense  of  my  wife*s  merit,  was  the  ad. 
mirable  good  sense  she  ducovered  in  the  diroc- 
'.  tion  of  my  family.  Even  at  the  time  that  I 
;  had  most  reason  to  blush  at  my  own  conduct, 
she  never  gave  me  cause  to  blush  fur  hers.  The 
praiaes  constantly  bestowed  on  her  elegant  jret 
prudent  arrangements,  by  my  friends,  flattered 
my  vanity,  and  raised  Mt  in  my  opinion,  though 
they  did  not  lead  me  to  do  her  fuU  justice.* 

The  two  ladies  who  were  thus  agreeably  flat- 
tered, looked  modestly  grateful.  Mr.  Stanley 
said,  *  I  was  going  to  endeavour  at  removing 
Miss  Sparkes*s  preludices,  by  observing  how 
much  this  domestic  turn  brings  the  understand- 
ing into  action.  The  operation  of  good  sense  is 
requisite  in  making  the  necessary  calculations 
for  a  great  family  in  a  hundred  ways.  Good 
aense  ia  required  to  teach  that  a  perpetaaljy 
recurring  amall  expense  is  more  to  be  avoided 
than  an  incidental  great  one ;  while  it  shows 
that  petty  savings  cannot  retrieve  an  injured 
estate.  The  story  told  by  Johnson  of  a  lady, 
who,  while  ruining  her  fortune  by  excessive 
splendour  and  expense,  yet  refuaed  to  let  a  two 
shilling  mango  be  cut  at  lier  table,  exemplifies 
exactly  my  idea.  Shabby  curtailments,  without 
repairing  the  breach,  which  prodigality  has 
msde,  discredit  the  husband,  and  bring  the  re- 
proach of  meanneas  on  the  wife.  Retrench- 
ments to  be  efficient  most  bo  applied  to  great 
objects.  The  true  economist  will  draw  m  by 
contracting  the  outline,  by  narrowing  the  bot- 
tom, by  cutting  off  wiih  an  unsparing  hand 
costly  superfluities,  which  affiiot  not  comibrt, 
but  cherish  vanity.* 

*  **  Retrench  the  lazy  vermin  of  thine  hall,*' 
was  the  wise  counsel  of  the  prudent  Venetian, 
to  his  thoughtless  son.in>law,*  said  Sir  John, 
'  and  its  wisdom  consisted  in  its  striking  at  one 
of  the  most  ruinous  snd  prevailing  domestic 
evils,  an  overloaded  establishment* 

If  Miss  Sparkes  hsd  been  so  long  without 
speaking,  it  was  evident,  by  her  manner  and 
turn  of  countenance,  that  contempt  had  kept  her 
silent,  and  that  she  thought  the  topic  :jider  dis- 
cussion as  onworthy  of  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tlemen as  of  her  own  opposition. 

*  A  discreet  woman,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  '  ad- 
justs her  expenses  to  her  revenues.  Every 
thing  knows  its  time,  and  every  person  his  place. 
She  will  live  within  her  income,  be  it  large  or 
small ;  if  large,  she  will  not  be  luxurious,  if 
Binall  she  will  not  be  mean.  Proportion  and 
propriety  are  among  the  best  secrets  of  domestic 
wiadom  ;  and  there  is  no  sorer  test  both  of  integ- 
rity and  judgment,  then  a  well-proportioned  ex- 
penditure. 

*  Now  the  point  to  which  I  would  bring  ell 
this  verbege,*  eontinued  be,  'is  this,--^will ^a 
ladyef  a  mean  andersCaading,  or  mwd^um^ 
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eation,  be  likely  to  practiw  economy  oo  this 
larffe  loale !  And  is  not  each  eoooomy  «  field  in 
which  a  woman  of  the  beet  lenM  may  hunonr. 
ably  exercise  her  own  powers  7^ 

Miss  Sparkea,  who  was  always  a  ttannoh  op- 
poser  in  moral  as  well  as  in  politieal  debate,  bo- 
cause  she  said  it  was  the  best  side  for  the  exer- 
^on  of  wit  and  talents,  comforted  herself  that 
tboogh  she  felt  she  was  completely  in  the  mi- 
nority, yet  she  always  thought  that  was  rather 
a  proof  of  beinjT  right  than  the  contrary ;  for  if 
it  be  true,  that  the  generality  are  either  weak  or 
wieked,  it  follows  that  the  inferior  nomber  b 
most  likely  to  be  neither 

*  Women,*  said  Mr  Carlton,  *  in  their  course 
of  action  describe  a  smaller  circle  than  men ; 
bat  the  perfection  of  a  circle  consists  not  in  its 
dimensions,  but  in  itstf  orrectness.  There  may 
be,*  added  he  carefully  turning  away  his  e^es 
from  Miss  Sparkes,  *here  and  there  a  eoarmg 
female  who  looks  down  with  disdain  on  the  pal- 
try affairs  of  ^  this  dim  speck  called  earth,** 
woo  despises  order  and  regularity  as  indications 
of  a  grovelling  spirit.  But  a  sound  mind  judges 
dire^^  contrary.  The  larger  the  capacity,  the 
wider  is  the  sweep  of  duties  it  takes  in.  A  sen- 
sible woman  lovea  to  imitate  that  order  which 
is  stamped  on  the  whole  creation  of  GSod.  All 
the  operations  of  nature  are  uniform  efen  in 
their  changes,  and  regular  in  their  infinite  ts- 
riety.  Nay,  the  great  Author  of  Nature  him- 
self disdains  not  to  be  called  the  God  of  order.* 

*  I  agree  with  you,*  said  Sir  John.  *  A  philo- 
■ophied  lady  may  *read  Mallebranch,  Boyle, 
and  Locke:*  abe  may  boast  of  her  intellectual 
•aperiority ;  she  may  talk  of  abstract  and  con- 
crete; of  substantial  forms  and  essences;  com- 
plex ideas  and  mixed  modes,  of  identity  and  re. 
lation ;  she  may  decorate  all  the  logic  of  one 
sex  with  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  other ;  yet  if 
her  affairs  are  delahres,  if  her  house  is  disor- 
derly, her  servanto  irregular,  her  children  ne- 

flected,  and  her  Uble  ill  arranged,  she  will  in- 
icate  the  want  of  the  most  valuable  feculty 
of  the  human  mind,  a  sound  judgment* 

*  It  must,  however,  be  confessed/  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  that  such  instances  are  so  rare,  that 
the  exceptions  barely  serve  to  esUblish  the  rule. 
I  have  known  twenty  women  mismanage  their 
affairs,  through  a  bad  education,  through  igno- 
rance, especially  of  arithmetic,  that  grand  de- 
ficiency in  the  education  of  women,  through  a 
multiplicity  of  vain  accomplishments,  through 
an  excess  of  dissipation,  through  a  devotedness 
to  personal  embellishments,  through  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  whole  soul  in  music,  for  one  who  has 
made  her  husband  metephysioally  misersble.* 

*  What  marks  tlie  distinction,*  said  Mr.  Carl- 
ton, '  between  the  judicious  and  the  vulgar  eco- 
nomist is  this :  the  narrow-minded  woman  suc- 
ceeds tolerably  in  the  RWing  up,  but  never  in  the 
outline.  She  is  made  up  of  detail,  but  destitute 
of  plan.  Potty  duties  demand  her  whole  grasp 
of  mind,  and  af)er  all  the  thing  is  incomplete. 
There  is  so  much  busllc  and  evident  exertion  in 
all  she  docs!  she  brings  into  company  a  mind 
exhausted  with  her  little  efforts !  overflowing 
with  a  sense  of  her  own  merite !  looking  up 
to  her  own  performances  as  the  highest  possible 
ilovation  of  the  human  intelicct,  and  Jookiflf 


down  mi  the  attaiooMiilB  of  nBora  bi|jU 
womeoi  aa  so  many  obctroctiow  to  tt 
fulness;  alwsyc  drAwinf  OMnpanssai 
own  advantage*  with  the  eoltivatcd  urn 
fined,  and  ooodading  that  bccanse  thm  \ 
not  their  elegance  ibiBy  maH  neoeaaaril 
ficient  in  her  art.  While  eoooomkl 
higher  strain,  I  draw  fltKO  living  and  a 
instances,'  added  he,  looking  benignant] 
him,  *  execute  their  well  ordered  plan, 
dispensable  duty,  bnt  not  as  a  soperkti 
They  have  too  moch  cense  to  omit  it, 
have  too  much  taste  to  talk  of  it  h 
business,  not  their  boasL  The  eietf 
duced,  but  the  hand  which  accompiishe 
seen.  The  mechanism  is  set  at  work, 
behind  the  acenea.  The  beauty  is  vii 
labour  is  kept  out  of  sight* 

'The  misfortune  is,*  said  Bir.  Stank 
people  are  apt  to  fancy,  that  jodgnHB 
culty  only  to  be  oxereiaed  on  great  oi 
whereas  it  is  one  that  every  boor  b  caO« 
ercise.  There  are  oertaan  habita,  whid 
they  appear  iocooaidcrable  when  ejDuri 
vidually,  are  T«t  of  no  small  importaa 
aggregate.  Exactneca,  pandoality,  ■ 
minor  virtues,  oontribate  more  than  i 
aware,  to  promote  and  to  facilitate  the 
of  the  higher  qualities.  I  would  not« 
into  a  magnitude  beyond  their  real  aia 
sons  are  too  apt  to  do  who  are  v*^  P 
and  are  deficient  in  the  higher  qoafil; 
by  the  regular  estebliahment  of  thasa  I 
a  femily,  it  is  inconceivable  to  those  « 
not  made  the  experiment,  how  it  saVH 
smplifies  time,  that  canvass  apon  whid 
tnes  must  be  wrought.  It  is  incradikfa 
orderly  division  of  the  day  gives  sppamC 
to  tlie  wings  of  time,  while  a  stated  dm 
the  hour  to  its  employment  really  length 
It  lengthens  it  by  the  traces  which  sdid 
tion  leaves  behind  it:  while  it  prcveili 
ness  by  affording,  with  the  soccessiie 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  keeping  np  fi 
which  would  flag,  if  any  one  emplolfM 
too  long  pursued.  Now  iJI  these  arramH 
life,  these  divisions  of  time,  and  these  ■ 
and  appropriations  of  the  business  to  tl 
come  within  the  department  of  the  lady 
how  much  will  the  cares  of  a  man  of  i 
relieved,  if  be  choose  a  wife  who  auk  d|i 
fer  him  !* 

*  In  how  many  of  my  friends* 
Mr.  C&rlton,  Miave  I  observed  Cht. 
habite  produce  contrary  effecte  ^  A 
bred  in  toUl  ignorance  of  femily  manai 
transplanted  from  the  house  of  her  fttbw 
she  has  learnt  nothing,  to  that  of  her  h 
where  she  is  expected  to  know  every  thi 
appoints  a  prudent  man  :  his  affeeUon  n 
tinue,  bat  his  esteem  will  bo  diminislH 
with  hia  happiness,  bis  attachment  to  be 
bo  prnportionably  lessened.* 

^  It  is  perfectly  just,*  said  Sir  John,  *t 
comfortless  deficiency  has  naturally  toqj 
to  inveigh  against  the  higher  kind  of  kw 
which  they  suppose,  though  unjustly,  ii 
cause  of  ignoranon  in  dofoestio  aatlHi 
not  entirely  to  gratify  the  CBliBalii  > 
Sperhei  aupptmm^  tbit  a  fitle«M  1 
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liii  Ubie  well  appointed ;  but  because  liis 
wn  diffnity  and  his  wiAj*s  credit  are  involved 
■Jt.  The  want  oPthie  skill  ie  one  of  the  |rrand 
ivils  of  modern  li'e.  Fiom  tho  heiretB  of  the 
ofrank^  to  the  dnushter  of  the  opulent  trade$. 
ikere  is  no  one  qnnlity  in  tchich  youn^  iro- 
art  to  genera  fly  deficient  aa  in  domeilic 
Miiioiiiy.  And  when  I  licar  Icarninj^  contend- 
ri  for  on  one  hand,  and  modish  accoinpliiihmcntF 
■  the  other,  I  alA-ays  contend  for  this  interme- 
fele,  this  raltialilc,  this  neglected  quality,  so 
ttfo  insisted  on,  po  sarrly  found,  and  so  indis- 
ensably  necessary/ 

*  Besides,*  paid  Mr.  Carlton,  oddressinjir  him- 
tf  to  Miss  Spnrkos,  *  you  ladies  are  apt  to  con- 
dor versatility  as  a  mark  of  genius.  She  there- 
n,  who  can  do  a  great  thin^  well,  ought  to  do 
■mall  one  better ;  for,  as  Jjord  Bacon  well  ob. 
Hires,  he  who  cannot  contract  his  mind  as  well 
I  Alata  it,  wants  one  great  talent  in  life.* 

9(ia«  Sparkos,  condescending  at  length  to 
Mk  a  silence  which  she  had  maintained  with 
ffident  uneasiness,  said, '  all  these  plodding  em- 
Iqjincnts  cramp  the  genius,  degrade  the  intel- 
Mt,  depress  the  spirits,  debase  the  taste,  and 
Hp  the  wings  of  imagination.  And  this  poor, 
mnped,  degraded,  stinted,  depressed,  debased 
natum  is  the  ^ety  toeing  whom  men,  men  of 
Motfd  sense  too,  commonly  prefer  to  the  mind 
^ImrgB  dimensions,  soaring  fancy,  and  aspiring 


,*  Imagination,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  well  di- 
noted,  is  the  charm  of  life  ;  it  gilds  every  object, 
Bd  embellishes  every  scene :  but  allow  me  to 
mjt  that  where  u  woman  abandons  herself  to  the 
baiiiion  of  this  vagrant  faculty,  it  may  lead  (o 
MMthing  worse  than  a  disorderly  table ;  and 
Ba  husband  may  find  that  the  badness  of  his 
fiaoer  is  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  her  su- 
pwlanajy  vagaries.* 
■TVoc  Gnongh,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  who  had  never 
known  to  be  so  silent,  or  so  attuniirc; 


yJM  anoogh,  I  have  not  heard  so  much  sense 
W  a  Vmfc  time.  I  am  sure  *ti8  sense,  because 
Us  csaetly  my  own  way  of  thinking.  There  is 
qr  Bell  now.  I  hav)  spent  seven  hundred 
MSdaia  and  more  money,  for  her  to  Irarn  music 
0d  whim- whams,  which  all  put  together  arc  not 
inrth  wxponcc.  I  would  give  them  all  up  to 
M  'ter  make  such  a  transy-pudding,  as  that 
pfcicA  the  widow  in  the  Spectator  helped  Sir 
Qoifar  tf>  at  dinner :  why  I  don*t  believe  Bell 
UMwe  whether  pic-crust  is  made  of  butter  or 
&aeae  ;  nr  whether  a  venison  pasty  should  be 
«ked  or  boiled.  I  can  tell  her,  that  when  her 
loeband,  if  she  ever  gets  one,  comes  in  sharp 
aC  from  hunting,  he  won*t  like  to  be  put  off  with 
L  tune  instead  of  a  dinner.  To  marry  a  singing 
pri,  and  complain  she  docs  not  keep  you  a  good 
aUe,  is  like  eating  nightingales,  and  finding 
halt  that  they  arc  ntit  i;ood  tasted.  They  sing, 
Imt  they  are  of  no  further  use — to  e.at  them,  in- 
iCcad  of  listening  to  them,  is  applying  to  one 
wnse,  the  gratification  which  belongs  to  an- 
DtUar.* 

In  the  course  of  conversation.  Miss  Sparkes  a 
Utile  shocked  the  delicate  feelings  of  the  ladies, 
sir  Lucilla  especially,  by  throwing  out  some  ex- 
prassions  of  envy,  at  the  superior  advantages 
men  possess  for  distinguisliing  them- 


Mlves.  *  Women,*  she  said,  *  with  talents  not  in* 
fbrior,  were  allowed  no  stage  for  display,  while 
men  had  such  a  reach  for  their  exertions,  such 
a  compass  for  exercising  their  genius,  such  a 
range  for  obtaining  distinction,  that  they  were 
at  once  the  objects  of  her  envy  for  the  means 
they  possessed,  and  of  her  pity  for  turning  them 
to  no  better  account.  There  were  indeed,*  she 
added,  *  a  few  men  who  redeemed  the  credit  of 
the  rest,  and  for  their  sakes  she  gloried,  since 
she  could  not  be  of  their  sex,  that  she  was  at 
least  of  their  species.* 

*I  know.  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  your 
admiration  of  heroic  qualiti<»s  and  manly  virtues 
^-courage  fcir  instance.  But  Uierc  are  still  no- 
bler ways  of  exercising  courage  Uian  oven  in 
the  field  of  battle.  There  are  more  exalted 
means  of  showing  spirit  than  by  sending  or  ac- 
cepting a  challenge.  To  sustain  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness may  exhibit  as  true  heroism  i^  to  lead  an 
army.  To  bear  a  deep  affliction  well  calls  for 
as  high  exertion  of  soul  as  to  storm  a  town  and 
to  meet  death  with  Christian  resolution  is  an  act 
of  courage,  in  which  many  a  woman  has  tri- 
umphed, and  many  a  philoMpher,  and  even  some 
generals,  have  failed. 

I  thought  I  saw  in  Miss  Sparkes*s  countenance 
a  kind  of  civil  contempt,  as  if  she  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  the  patient  sickness  and  hercMC 
death-bed  for  the  renown  of  victory  and  the  glo- 
ry of  a  battle  :  and  I  suspected  that  she  envied 
the  fame  of  the  challenge,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
duel  more  than  those  meek  and  passive  virtues 
which  we«ll  agreed  were  peculiarly  Christian, 
and  peculiarly  feminine. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  company  were  as 
Rombled  in  the  drawing  room,  the  conversation 
turned  on  various  subjects.  Mr.  Flam,  feeling 
as  if  he  had  not  sufficiently  produced  himself  at 
dinner,  now  took  the  lead.  He  was  never  soli- 
citous to  show  what  he  called  his  learning,  but 
when  Miss  Sparkes  was  present,  whom  it  was 
his  grand  delight  to  $et  down  as  he  called  it. 
Then  he  never  failed  to  give  broad  hints  that  if 
he  was  now  no  great  student,  it  was  not  from 
ignorance,  but  from  the  pressure  of  more  indis- 
pensable avocations. 

He  first  rambled  into  some  desultory  remarks 
on  the  absurdity  of  the  world,  and  the  prepos- 
terousness  of  modern  usages,  which  perverted 
the  ends  of  education,  and  exalted  things  which 
were  of  least  use  into  most  importance. 

*  You  seem  out  of  humour  with  the  world, 
Mr.  Flam,*  said  Mr.  SUnley.  *  I  hate  the  world/ 
returned  he.  '  It  is  indeed,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  a  scene  of  much  danger,  because  of  much  evil.' 

I  dou't  value  the  d  inircr  a  straw,*  rejoined 
Mr.  Flam  ;  ^  and  as  to  the  evil,  I  hope  I  have 
sense  enough  in  avoid  that :  but  I  hats  it  for  its 
folly,  and  despite  it  for  its  inconsistency.* 

*In  whnt  |>articular8,  Mr.  Flam?*  said  Sir 
John  Ot^lfield. 

*  In  every  thing,*  replied  he.  *  In  the  first 
place,  don*t  people  educate  their  daughters  en« 
tiroly  for  holidays,  and  then  wonder  that  they 
are  ol  no  use?    1>on*t  they  charge  them  to  ba 


dHfhtan^'  nid  Sir  Joho,  *  now  fbr  tha  h»«.' 

'Alto air  bojs,' relarnad  Mr  Flim,  ■  don' 
«•  tdnoita  (^am  in  oos  religion,  and  then  ox 
pMt  Uiam  to  practlaa  another  7  Don'l  <ra  cran 
Ihem  with  boolu  aflMathen  philoBophy,  anil  Ibei 
■nd  tbMn  go  and  be  good  CKrisIiuii  I  Doni  n< 
loach  them  to  admire  tlie  heroci  and  godiorthi 
old  pnati,  when  thero  i(  hardly  one  hero,  ani 
corlainlT  not  one  god,  whu  would  not  in  Ihii 
enantr/haiebiini  tried  nt  the  Old  Bailej,  irnot 
eteaiited  at  Tyburo  1  And  ■■  lo  the  goddsiMa, 
■rthoj  had  bean  brought  belorc  u(  on  the  bench, 
brother  Stanley,  thoro  ja  scarcely  one  of  Ihotn 
but  we  ahoald  haie  ordered  to  the  houaa  of  cor- 
reetioD.  Tlis  queen  of  Lhom,  indeed,  I  ahould 
hate  aeni  to  Ihn  diichiog  alool  for  a  acold. 

'  Then  again  don't  we  lall  our  eoni,  niien  men, 
that  Ih^  must  admire  a  moaarohical  gorarn- 
Dient,  after  every  poina  hue  been  taken,  when 
Ihay  warn  boy*,  to  fill   them  with  raptures  for 


tbeai 


republioi 


■  Suroly,  Mr.  Flam,'  aiid  Sir  John, '  Iha  an. 
cient  tiirma  of  gnvarnmonl  may  be  itudisd  witli 
advantage,  were  it  ontj  to  ehoir  n>  bj  contnut 
(he  superior  eiesIlencB  of  our  own.' 

'  We  might,'  Slid  Mira  Sparkes,  in  a  lupsr. 
eilioui  accent,  *  team  some  things  from  them 
which  we  much  want.  You  have  bean  spcakiDj; 
oreoonomy.  Thesa  republicans  whom  Mr.  Flam 
is  ploand  lo  treat  with  so  much  contempt,  he 
must  alliiw,  had  aoma  good,  cIsTcr  conliiTsnce 
to  keep  down  the  taiea,  which  it  would  dn  us  no 
harm  to  iinitate.  Victories  were  mnch  better 
hirgsins  to  them  Ihsn  thay  are  lo  us.  A  few 
liaral  IcaTca  or  a  ipr^  of  oak  wis  not  quite  ao 
dosr  a  penaion.* 

'  But  you  will  allow.  Madam,'  said  Sit  John, 
amilinr, '  that  a  triumpk  was  a  man  eipenaiTc 
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MiBH  Sparkea,  on  the  anpei 
to  Brillsh  pairiotURi,  Mr.  1 
tion  now  promked  him  I 
stock  of  erudition,  eagarlj 
call  that  patriotism  in  youi 
to  be  so  loud  of  rare  ahnwa 


o  prclcned  their  i 


al 


erecting  himself,  ■ 
lor  being  an  Gngliahman 
Madam  Sparksa,  would  jc 
to  a  PiTiiOTic  FuxD  by  pri 
near  halfs  million,  in  the 
and  a  tedious  war,  voluntai 
fully  gircn  to  the  orphans, 
of  their  brare  couDtrymea, 
fence  ?  Were  the  poor  sol 
der  your  Cimons.  and  youi 
ismes,  eicr  so  kindly  rem 
tut  that  Ihcy  were— ah ci 
imong  your  ancienli,  and 


Miea  Sgiarkcs  ha' 


ing   u 


which  he  thonghl  tended 
atei  at  the  expense  of  on 
lam  indignantly  replied- 
id  your  Athens,  or  your  8j 
'ar  take  in  eevon  thooaa 
riran  from  a  country  with 
arj  a  country  Iheytiad  re 

lioinn   IhH*   detmlHil?       Tli: 
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8lw  wided,  howerer,  *  that  there  were 
m  men  in  other  coantriei  besides  his 
their  tueceMee  testified.  For  her  pert, 
a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  honoured  be. 
irever  tbey  were  found,  in  Maccdon,  in 
or  even  in  France.* 

enough,*  rejoined  Mr.  Flam,  *  the  rulera 
countries  haTe  gone  about  and  deliver, 
loms  as  we  are  doing  :  but  there  is  this 
• :  they  free  them  from  mild  masters 
them  their  own  slaves ;  we  neither  get 
ourselves  or  our  minions,  our  brothers, 
IS,  our  Jeromes  or  Josephs.  We  raise 
[,  they  pull  down  the  prosperous.  If  lee 
lingdoms,  *tis  to  bestow  them  on  their 
ful  kinifs.  If  we  help  this  nation,  *tis 
me  sovereign  from  bsnishmont;  if  wo 
it,  *tis  to  deliver  another  from  captivity.* 
L  a  scene  for  Spain,*  said  Sir  John,  '  to 
I  us  their  own  national  Quixotism  su* 
nnplificd  and  rationally  realized  !  The 
I  theory  of  their  romantic  knight-errant 
into  actual  practice.  The  fervour  with- 
bsurdity ;  the  sound  principle  of  justice 
the  extravagance  of  fancy  1  Wrongs  re- 
ind  rights  restored,  and  upon  the  grand- 
!  Deliverance  wrought,  not  for  ima- 
rinces,  but  (or  deposed  and  imprisoned 
s  !  Injuries  avenged — not  the  ideal  in- 
ridiculous  individuals,  but  the  substan- 
ige  of  plundered  empires  !* 
bn,  who  was  amused  with  the  oddities 
Hain,  was  desirous  of  still  provoking 
ilk ;  much  effort  indeed  was  not  requir- 
luce  him  to  do  what  he  was  fond  of  do- 
never  there  was  an  opportunity  of  con- 
g  Miss  Sparkes. 

Mr.  Flam,*  »M  Sir  John,  *  you  were 
•d  as  you  began  to  enumerate  the  in- 
toiss  which  you  said  had  put  you  out 
'kh  the  world.* 

,  it  makes  nio  mad,*  replied  he, '  to  hear 
o  make  the  loudest  outcry  about  the 
of  the  state,  cramming  their  houses 
BDch  governesses,  French  cooks,  and 
ralets ;  is  not  this  adding  flame  to  the 
hen  I  have  no  patience  to  see  people 
«nd  great  zeal  for  the  church,  delighted 
ilalian  singer  should  have  a  larger  re- 
iia  the  highest,  of  our  own  bishops. 
JMits  might  have  done  well  enough  for 
IS,*  added  he,  looking  insultingly  at 
irkes,  *  but  they  make  miserable  £n- 
I.  Then  I  hate  to  see  fellows  who  pay 
)Ss,  complaining  most  of  the  burthen — 

0  most  lament  the  hardness  of  the  times, 

1  money  in  needless  extravagance,  and 
ncreasing  in  exact  proportion  as  means 
I. 

I  I  am  sick  of  the  conceit  of  the  boys 
k   Do  but  observe  how  their  vanity  im- 

their  understanding,  and  how  names 
things."  My  son  would  start  if  I  were 

him  to  go  to  London  in  the  itage  coach, 
ttti  hinuelf  into  the  mail  with  ereat  cool- 
f  I  were  to  talk  to  Fan  about  living  in 
Aouf tf,  she  would  not  give  roe  the  hear- 
ireaa  she  is  quite  wild  to  live  in  a  cot- 

not  qaile  agree  with  yea,  Mr.  Flan,' 


said  Sir  John,  smiling,  *  as  to  the  inconsisteiicy 
of  the  world,  I  rather  lament  its  dull  uniformity. 
If  we  may  rely  on  those  living  chronicles,  tie 
newspapers,  all  is  one  faultless  scene  of  monoto. 
nous  perfection.— Were  it  otherwise,  I  presume^ 
those  frugal  philologers  would  not  keep  a  set 
of  phrases  ready  cut  and  dried,  in  order  to  ap. 
ply  them  universally  in  all  cases.  For  instanost 
is  not  every  public  place  from  St  James  to  Ota- 
heite,  or  the  Cape,  invariably  crowded  wUk 
beauty  and  faehion  ?  Is  not  every  public  ser- 
mon pronounced  to  be  excellent  7  Is  not  every 
civic  speech,  every  provincial  harangue  neat  and 
appropriate  7  And  is  not  every  military  corps, 
from  the  veteran  regiment  of  regulars,  to  the 
volunteer  company  of  a  month*s  standing,  al. 
ways  declared  to  be  tn  the  higheit  itate  of  dit- 
eipline  V 

Before  the  company  went  away,  I  observed 
that  Mrs.  Carlton  ^ve  Lucilla  a  significant 
glance,  and  both  withdrew  together.~4a  spite 
of  my  thorough  belief  of  the  injustice  and  ab- 
surdity of  my  suspicion,  a  pang  darted  through 
my  heart,  at  the  bare  possibility  that  Lord  Staun- 
ton might  be  the  subject  of  this  secret  confer- 
ence. I  was  perfectly  assured  that  Miss  Stan- 
ley would  never  accept  him,  while  he  retained 
his  present  character ;  but  that  character  might 
be  improved.  She  had  rejected  him  for  his  prin* 
ciples ;  if  these  principles  were  changed,  there 
was  no  other  reasonable  ground  of  objection. 
He  might  be  reformed.  Dare  I  own,  even  to 
myself;  that  I  dreaded  to  hear  of  his  reformation. 
I  bated  myself  for  the  thought  I  will,  said  I 
faintly,  endeavour  to  rejoice  if  it  be  so.  I  folt 
a  conflict  in  my  mind  between  mj.  prineiples 
and  my  paasion,  that  distressed  me  not  a  little. 
My  integrity  had  never  before  been  so  assailed. 

At  length  they  returned.  I  earnestly  exam- 
ined  their  countenances.  Both  looked  cheerful, 
and  even  animated ;  yet  it  was  evident  flrom  the 
redness  of  their  eyes  that  both  of  them  bad  been 
weeping.  The  company  immediately  took  their 
leave ;  all  our  party,  as  it  was  a  ^i)%  evening, 
attended  them  out  to  their  carriages,  except 
Miss  Stanley,  she  only  pressed  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Carlton,  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  she  durst  not 
trust  herself  to  talk  to  her,  withdrew  to  the  bow 
window  from  whence  she  could  see  them  depart 
I  remained  in  the  room. 

As  she  was  wiping  her  eyes  to  take  away  the 
redness,  which  was  a  sure  way  to  increase  it,  I 
ventured  to  join  her,  and  inquired  with  an  in- 
terest I  could  not  conceal,  what  had  happened 
to  distress  her.  *  These  are  not  tears  of  distress,* 
said  she,  sweetlj  smiling.  *■  I  am  quite  ashamed 
that  I  have  so  little  self-controul ;  but  Mrs.  Carl- 
ton has  given  me  so  much  pleasure !  I  have 
caught  the  infliction  of  her  Joy,  though  nny  fool- 
ish sympathy  looks  more  like  sorrow.*  Surely, 
said  1,  indignantly  to  myself,  she  will  not  own 
Staonton*s  love  to  my  face  ? 

All  frank  and  open  as  Miss  Stanley  was,  I 
was  afraid  to  press  her.  I  had  not  courage  to 
ask  what  I  longed  to  know.  Though  Lord 
Staunton*s  renewed  addresses  might  not  give 
them  so  much  pleasure,  yet  his  reformation  I 
knew  would.  I  now  looked  so  earnestly  inqni 
sitive  at  Locilla,  that  she  ssid,  *Oh  he  is  all  we 
coold  wish.  He  is  a  thoroughly  converted  man ! 
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Tndii^nalion  and  astonishment  made  me  speech- 
lets.  Is  this  the  modest  LucilU,  said  I  to  my- 
self? It  is  all  over.  She  loves  hirii  to  distrac- 
tion.  As  I  attempted  not  to  speak,  she  at  length 
said,  *  My  poor  friend  is  at  last  quite  happy.  I 
know  you  will  ri joicc  with  us.  Mr.  Carlton  has 
for  some  lime  regularly  read  the  Bible  with  her. 
He  condescends  to  hear,  and  to  invite  her  re- 
marks, telling  her  that  if  he  is  the  better  classic, 
■he  is  the  bettor  Christian,  and  that  their  as. 
sistance  in  the  things  which  each  understands 
must  be  reciprocal.  If  ho  is  her  teacher  in 
human  literature,  he  says,  she  must  be  his  in 
that  which  is  divine.  Ho  has  been  very  earnest 
to  get  his  mind  imbued  with  scriptural  know- 
ledge.*  How  inexpressible  was  now  my  ioy  ! 
As  I  was  still  silent  she  went  on.  *  But  this  is 
not  all.  Last  Saturday  he  said  to  her,  *  Henri- 
etta,  I  have  bpt  one  complaint  to  make  of  you ; 
and  it  is  for  a  fault  which  I  always  thought 
would  be  the  last  I  should  ever  have  to  charge 
you  with.  It  is  selfishness.*  Mrs.  Carlton  was 
a  little  shocked,  though  the  tcjiderness  of  his 
manner  mitigated  her  alarm,  *  Henrietta,*  re- 
sumed  he,  *  ynu  intend  to  go  to  Heaven  without 
your  husband.  I  know  you  always  retire  to 
your  dressing-room,  not  only  for  your  private 
devotions,  but  to  read  prayers  to  your  maids. 
What  have  your  men-servants  done,  what  has 
your  husband  done,  that  they  should  bo  exclud- 
ed  7  Is  it  not  a  little  selfish,  my  Henrietta,* 
added  he,  smiling,  *to  confine  your  zeal  to  the 
eternal  happiness  of  your  own  sex?  Will  you 
allow  me  and  my  men-servants  to  join  you  7  To- 
morrow is  Sunday  ;  we  will  then,  if  you  please, 
begin  in  the  hall.  You  shall  prepare  what  ynu 
would  have  read ;  and  I  will  be  your  chaplain. 
A  most  unworthy  one,  Henrietta,  I  confess ;  but 
you  will  not  only  have  a  chaplain  of  your  own 
making,  but  a  Christian  ali«o.  Yes,  my  anj;rclic 
wife,  I  am  a  Christian  upon  the  truest,  the  deep- 
est conviction.* 

"  *  Svver^  my  duar  Lucilla,*  continued  Mrs. 
Carlton,  *  did  1  know  what  true  happiness  waH 
till  that  moment.  My  huHband,  with  all  his 
faults,  had  always  b«*cn  remarkably  sincere. 
Indeed  his  aversion  to  hypocrisy  had  made  liim 
keep  back  his  right  feelings  and  sentiments,  till 
he  was  assured  they  were  well  established  in 
his  mind.  He  has  for  some  time  been  regrular 
at  church,  a  thing,  ho  said,  too  much  taken  up 
as  a  customary  form  to  be  remarkable,  and 
which  therefore  involved  not  much  ;  but  family 
pra^'cr  adopted  from  conviction  of  its  being  a 
duty,  rather  pledged  a  man  to  consistent  reli- 
gion. Never,  I  hope,  shall  I  forget  the  joy  I  fult. 
nor  my  gratitude  to  that  Being  *  from  whom  all 
holy  desires  proceed,*  when,  with  all  his  family 
kneeling  solemnly  around  him,  I  heard  my  once 
onhapoy  huslmnd  with  a  sober  fervour  bpifin, 

"  *  To  the  Lnrd  our  God  belong  rnercie^i  and 
f<>rqiveness,  though  we  have  ri'iK'Ilcd  against 
him,  nettlier  have  wc  obeyed  the  voice  of  tho 
l/ord  our  Ciod,  to  walk  in  his  lawn  wiiich  he  set 
before  us.' 

*  He  rvidcntly  struffrrK'd  with  hi**  o-in  feel- 
Ings ;  but  liis  manly  mind  carried  him  througfli 
it  with  an  admirable  mixture  of  diiinity  and 
feeling.  He  was  so  serenely  cheerful  ih^  real 
of  the  ovening,  tjiat  I  felt  ho  had  obtained  a 


great  victory  over  himieli^  and  hn  heart  vn 
peace  with  him.  Prayer  with  him  waa  mi 
beginning  form,  but  a  consammalkm  of  his  h 
ter  purposes.*** 

The  Bweet  girl  could  not  forbear  oeepi 
sgain,  while  she  was  giving^  me  this  inlarMi 
account  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  loved  htri 
then.  To  see  her  so  full  of  eensibility,  wiAi 
the  slightest  tincture  of  romance,  eo  feeling,] 
so  Botwr-minded,  enchanted  me.  I  could  ■ 
afford  to  wish  heartily  for  Lord  StaantoB*s  i 
formation,  because  it  was  not  likely  lo  iatfrft 
with  my  hopes.  And  now  the  danger  wai  on 
I  even  endeavoured  to  make  myself  belicieU 
I  Bkould  have  wished  it  in  any  event;  so  trad 
erous  will  the  human  heart  be  found  bylhi 
who  watch  its  motions.  And  it  proeecdi  fin 
not  watching  them,  that  the  generality  ait  i 
little  acquainted  with  the  evils  which  luk  wid 
in  it. 

Before  I  had  time  to  expivss  half  whst  I  ft 
to  the  fair  narrator,  tbe  party  eame  is.  Th 
seemed  as  much  puuted  at  the  poaition  in  whii 
they  found  Lucilla  and  myself^  she  vipiof  h 
eyes,  and  I  standing  by  in  admiration,  aa  Iki 
been  at  her  mysterioos  interview  with  lb 
Carlton.  The  Bel  fields  knew  not  what  Is  mti 
of  it  The  mother*a  looks  expressed 
ment  and  anxiety.  The  fotlter's  eyei 
an  explanation.  AH  this  mate  eloqueaee  psssi 
in  an  instant,  Mias  Stanley  gave  then  not  til 
to  inquire.  She  flew  to  her  rnotfier,  aod  eagsri 
repeated  the  little  tale  which  furnished  mill 
for  grateful  joy  and  improving  cooversaiiaB  li 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Stanley  expressed  a  tboroogb  ooofidesi 
in  tne  sincerity  of  Carlton.  *  He  had  alwayi 
continued  he,  ^  in  his  worst  days  an  aUierrHM 
of  deceit,  and  such  a  dread  of  people  appearh 
better  than  they  are,  that  he  even  eommeodi 
that  most  absurd  practice  oFDean  Swift,  wbuya 
know  used  to  perform  family  prayer  iaagam 
for  fear  any  one  should  call  in  and  delect  hii 
in  the  performance.*  Carlton  defended  this  i 
an  honourable  instance  of  SwiA*s  abhorrsDC 
of  ostentation  in  his  religion.  I  opposed  it  e 
the  mori?  probable  ground  of  his  being  ashiiu 
of  it.  For  allowing,  what  however  never  « 
be  allowed,  that  an  ordinary  man  might  ha? 
some  excuse  for  the  dread  of  being  SMSred  4 
as  wanting  to  be  thought  righteous  ovsmaib 
yet  in  a  churchman,  in  a  dignified  cbarelinu 
family  prayer  would  l>e  expected  as  a  costoaMr] 
decency,  an  indispensable  appendage  to  his  situ 
ation  ;  which  though  it  might  be  practised  with 
out  piety,  could  not  he  omined  wiihoot  dit 
grace,  and  which  even  a  sensible  infidel,  ooa 
sidering  it  merely  as  a  professional  act  coak 
not  say  was  a  custom 

More  bonourtHl  in  the  breacli  Ihaa  tbe  observatae 


CHAP.  XXXVIII 

One  evening,  which  Mr.  Tvrrel  happsnad  I 
spend  with  us,  afler  Mr.  Star.wy  had  perfbrne 
the  family  devotions,  Mr.  Tyrrel  said  to  his 
*  Stanley,  I  dont  mueh  lik«  the  prayer  yoa  rai 
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mu,  by  tlie  great  ilrew  it  lays  on  holinen, 
ply  that  a  man  has  aomething  in  hia  own 
r.  Yoa  did  indeed  mention  the  neceaaity 
ith,  and  tlie  power  ofj^race;  but  there  was 
luch  about  making  the  life  holy,  aa  if  that 
all  in  all.  You  aeem  to  be  putting  na  wj 
I  upon  working  and  doing,  that  yoit  leave 
Dg  to  do  for  (he  Siviour.* 
niah/  replied  .Mr.  Stanley,  *  aa  I  am  no 
Ibeologian,  that  you  had  vtartud  thin  ob. 
n    before   Dr.   Barlow   went  away,  for  I 

no  man  more  able  or  more  willing  lor 
IS  diacuaaion.* 

o^*  replied  Tyrrel,  *  I  ace  clearly  by  some 
■  which  he  dropt  in  conversation,  as  well 
the  whole  tenor  ot'hia  sermons,  that  Bar- 
nd  I  hhould  never  agree.  He  meana  well, 
Dowa  little.  He  aees  something,  but  feels 
ng.  More  argument  than  unction.  Too 
I  reaaoning,  and  too  little  religion;  a  little 

and  no  heal.  He  seems  to  mo  ko  to 
load  tlie  ship  with  dutiea/  that  it  will  sink 
B  meana  bo  takes  to  keep  it  afloat  J  thank 
ny  own  eyes  are  opened,  and  I  at  last  f^el 
Nlable  in  my  mind.' 

eJigioua  comfort,*  said  Mr.  Stanleyi  *  is  a 
ftttainment.  Only  it  i»  incumbent  on  every 
tian  to  bo  aasured  that  if  he  is  Aappy  it  is 
le  grounds.* 

have  taken  care  of  that,*  F«plied  Mr.  Tyr. 
'  For  some  yuorii  after  I  had  quitted  my 
habile,  1  attended  occasionally  at  church, 
Kind  no  comfort  in  it,  because  I  i>erceived 
leh  was  to  be  (/ore,  and  so  much  was  to  be 
ScciL  But  the  groat  doctrines  of  faith,  as 
id  to  me  by  3lr.  // — n,  have  at  last  s  iven 
Ace  and  liherty,  and  I  rest  myself  without 
ludo  on  fie  mercy  so  freely  offered  in  the 
iL  Nc  mistaken  or  sins  of  mine  can  ever 
me  forfeit  the  divine  favour.* 
It  OS  hear,  however,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
i  the  Bible  says ;  for  as  that  is  the  only  rule 
lioh  we  shall  be  judged  hereaflHr,  it  may 
odent  to  be  guided  by  it  here.  Gixl  says 
I  prophet,  *■  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
bnt  he  does  this  for  some  pur|x>sc ;  for  he 
In  the  very  next  words,  *  I  will  cause  you 
tik  in  my  statutes.*  And  for  fear  this 
I  not  plainly  enough  inculcate  holiness, 
M  on  to  say,  *  And  ye  shall  keep  my  judg- 
i»  md  do  them.*  Show  me,  if  you  can,  a 
I  promise  made  to  an  impenitent,  unholy 

rreL  *  Why  is  not  the  mercy  of  God  pro- 

to  the  wicked  in  every  part  of  the  Bible  7* 

mUy,  *  It  is.   But  that  is,  *  if  he  forsake  his 

rreL  *  This  fondness  for  works  is,  in  my 
m,  nothing  else  but  setting  aside  the  free 
of  God.* 

nley.  *  Quite  the  contrary :  so  far  from 
g  aside,  it  is  the  way  to  glorify  it,  fur  it  is 
iJt  grace  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to  (lor- 
right  actions.  For  myself,  I  always  find 
icalt  to  answer  persons,  who,  in  flying  to 
itreme,  think  they  cannot  too  much  d<j- 

the  oppoMiio.  If  we  gire  faith  its  due 
inenoe,  the  mere  mf»ralist  reprohatcM  our 
iplea,  as  if  wo  were   depreciating   workfi. 

magnify  the  beauty  of  holineas,  the  advo- 
u  if.  2  C 


cate  for  exclusive  faith  accatea  ua  of  beinuti 
enemy.* 

Tyrrel.  *  For  my  own  part,  I  am  poraoaded 
that  un({ualified  trust  is  the  only  ground  of 
safety.* 

Stanley.  *  lie  who  connot  lie  has  indeed  told 
ua  Bo.  But  trust  in  God  is  humble  dependence, 
not  presumptiioos  security.  The  Bible  does  not 
say  traat  in  the  Lord  and  sin  on,  but,  *  trast  in 
the  Lord,  and  be  doing  good.*  We  are  elae- 
where  told  that,  *■  God  works  in  us  to  will  and 
to  do.*  There  is  no  getting  over  that  little 
word  to  do.  1  suppose  you  allow  the  neoeaeity 
of  prayer.* 

TVrre'.  'CcrUinly  I  do.* 

Stanley.  *fiut  there  aio  conditiooa  to  our 
prayers  alsa  *  if  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  iiOArt 
the  Lord  ivill  not  hear  me.*  * 

Tyrrtl.  *'  The  scriptures  affirm  that  we  nnat 
live  an  the  promises.* 

Stanley.  *  They  are  indeed  the  very  aliment 
tff  the  Chriatian  life.  But  what  are  the  promiaea  V 

T'yrrel.  *  Free  pardon  and  eternal  life  to  them 
that  are  in  Christ  Jeaus.* 

Stanley.  *  True.  But  wlio  are  they  that  are 
in  Christ  Jesus !  The  Apostle  tells  us,  *  they 
who  walk  not  aAer  the  flesh  but  after  the  apirit.* 
Besides,  is  not  holiness  promised  aa  well  aa  par- 
don ?  *  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you.* 

T)frrel.  '  Surely,  Stanley,  you  abuse  the  grace 
of  the  Gospel,  by  pretending  that  man  is  saved 
by  his  own  righteousness. 

Stanley.  •  No,  no,  my  dear  Tyrrel,  it  ia  you 
who  abuse  it,  by  making  God*s  mercy  set  aside 
man*8  duty.  Allow  me  to  observe,  that  he  who 
exalts  the  grace  of  God,  with  a  view  to  indulge 
himself  in  any  sin,  is  deceiving  no  one  but  him* 
self;  snd  he  who  trusts  in  Christ,  with  a  view  to 
spare  himself  the  necessity  of  watchfulnesa, 
humility,  and  self.denial,  that  man  dependa  upon 
Christ  for  more  than  ho  has  promised.* 

Tyrrel.  *•  Well,  Mr.  Stanley,  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  want  to  patch  up  a  convenient  accom- 
modating religion,  as  if  Christ  were  to  do  a 
little,  and  we  were  to  do  the  rest:  a  aort  of 
partmrship  aalvation,  and  in  which  man  haa the 
largest  share.* 

Stanley.  *•  This,  I  fear,  is  indeed  the  danger- 
ous creed  of  many  worldly  Christians.— ^o, 
God  may  be  said  to  do  all,  because  he  gives 
power  for  all,  strength  for  all,  grace  for  all.  But 
thia  grace  is  a  principle,  a  vital  energy,  a  life- 
giving  spirit  to  quicken  us,  to  make  us  abound 
in  holiness.  He  does  not  make  his  grace  abound, 
that  we  may  securely  live  in  sin,  but  that  we 
may  subdue  it,  renounce  it,  live  above  it* 

Tyrrel.  *  When  our  Saviour  waa  upon  earth, 
there  was  no  one  quality  ho  so  uniformly  com. 
mended,  in  those  who  came  to  be  healed  by  hioi, 
as  faith.* 

Stanley.  *  It  is  most  true.  But  we  do  not 
meet  in  any  of  them  with  such  a  presumptuous 
faith,  as  led  them  to  rush  into  dinesses  on  pur- 
pose to  show  their  confidence  in  his  power  of 
healing  them,  neither  arc  wc  to  *  continue  in  sin 
that  grace  may  alniuiid.* — You  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, that  the  faith  of  the  persona  you  mention, 
was  always  accompanied  with  an  earneat  desire 
to  get  rid  of  their  disease*.    And  it  ia  worth  re- 
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n^kin^,  that  to  Uie  words  *  thy  ftilh  hat  made 
fhM  whole/  is  added  *  $in  no  mortC  lost  a  worse 
thin?  come  unto  thee.* 

T^rrel.  *  You  cannot  persuade  me  that  any 
neglect,  or  even  sin  of  mine,  can  make  void  the 
covenant  of  God.* 

Stanley,  *  Nothing  can  set  aside  the  covenant 
of  God,  which  is  sure  and  steadfaMt — Biit  as  for 
him  who  lives  in  the  allowed  practice  of  any  sin, 
it  is  clear  that  ho  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.  It  is  clear  tiiat  lie  is  not  one  of  those 
whom  God  has  taken  into  the  covenant.  That 
God  will  keep  his  word  is  most  certain,  but  such 
a  one  docR  nut  appear  to  bo  the  person  to  whom 
that  word  is  addressed.  God  as  much  designed 
that  you  should  apply  the  faculties,  the  power, 
and  the  will  he  has  given  you,  to  ^  life  of  holi. 
ness,  as  he  meant  when  he  gave  ynu  Ipgs,  hands, 
and  eyes,  that  you  bhould  walk,  work,  ^nd  see. 
Hii  rrace  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  ase  of 
his  gifls,  but  to  perfect,  exalt,  and  ennoble  thim.* 
T^rrfZ.  *  I  can  produce  a  multitude  of  tex*« 
to  prove  that  Christ  has  done  every  thing,  and 
of  course  has  left  nothing  for  me  to  do,  but  to 
believe  on  him.' 

Stanley.  *  Lot  us  take  the  general  tenor  and 
spirit  of  scripture,  and  neither  pack  single  texts 
together,  detached  from  the  connexion  in  which 
they  stand ;  nor  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  squeeze 
all  the  doctrines  of  Cliristianity  out  of  every 
single  text,  which  pcrhnps  was  only  meant  to 
inculcate  one  individual  principle,     flow  con- 
sistently are  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  faith 
and  holiness  balanced  and  reconciled  in  every 
part  of  the  Bible  !  If  f>ver  I  had  been  in  danger 
of  resting  on  a  mere  dead  faith,  by  one  of  those 
texts  on  which  you  exclusively  build,  in  the  very 
next  sentence,  perhaps,  I  am  roused  to  active 
virtue,  by  some  lively  example,  or  absolute  com- 
mand.   If  again  I  am  ever  in  danger,  as  you  say, 
of  sinking  the  ship  with  my  proud  duties,  the 
next  passage  calls  nte  to  order,  by  some  power- 
ful injunction  to  renounce  all  confidence  in  my 
miserable  defective  virtues,  and  to  put  my  whole 
trust  in  Christ.     By  thus  assimilating  the  Creed 
with  the  Commandrnentii,  the  Bible  becomes  its 
own  interpreter,  and  perfect  harmony  is  the  re- 
sult.    Allo-A'  Miu  also  to  remark,  that  this  inva- 
riable rule  of  exhibiting  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture in  their  duo  propintion,  order,  and  relative 
connexion,  ia  one  of  the  Icadinsr  excellences  in 
the  service  uf  our  Church.     While  no  doctrine 
is  neglected  or  undervalued,  none  is  dispropor- 
tionately magriiififtd,  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
There  is  neither  omission,  undue  prominence, 
nor  exngjreration.     There  is  complete  symme- 
try and  correct  proportion. 

Tyrrel.  •  I  aHsert  that  we  arc  freed  by  the 
Gospel  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law.* 

Stanley.  » But  where  do  you  find  that  we  are 
free  from  the  oblioation  of  obeying  it?  For  my 
own  part  I  do  not  combine  the  doctrine  of  grace 
to  which  I  most  cordially  assent,  with  any  doc- 
trine which  practically  denies  the  voluntary 
agency  of  man.  Nor,  in  my  adoption  of  the  be- 
lief of  that  voIunUry  ag#»ncy,  do  I,  in  the  re- 
motent  degree,  presume  to  abridge  the  sove- 
reionty  of  God.  I  adopt  none  of  the  meta- 
physical  subtleties,  none  of  the  absUuae  niceties 
of  any  party,  uur  do  I  imiute  cither  in  tho  xe. 


probation  of  tbe  other,  Armly  believing  th 
heaven  is  peopled  with  the  homble  and  the  a 
■cientious  out  of  every  class  of  real  Christiu 
Tyrrd.  '  Still  I  insist  that  if  Christ  has  i 
4ivered  nio  from  sin,  sin  can  do  me  do  hirm.' 
Stanley.  '  My  dear  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  the  ki 
of  your  country  were  a  mighty  general,  and  I 
delivered  the  land  from  sooie  powerfbil  eoai 
would  it  show  your  sense  of  the  obligatioB, 
your  allegiance  as  a  sabject,  if  yoa  were  to  j 
the  enemy  he  had  defeated  ?  By  so  doing, thoi 
the  country  might  be  saved,  you  would  r 
yourself.  Let  us  then  live  in  confederal  « 
sin,  the  power  of  which  indeed  our  Rmhci 
has  broken,  but  both  the  power  and  goilt 
which  the  individual  is  still  at  liberty  to  inea 
Tyrrel.  'Stanley,  I  remember  wbsD  ) 
thought  the  Gospel  was  all  in  all. 

Stanley.  *■  I  think  so  still :  but  lam  now, a 
was  then,  for  a  sober  consistent  Gospel,  a  Ckt 
tianity,  which  must  evidence  itself  bv  ita  frii 
The  first  words  of  the  Apostle  after  nit  oobh 
sion  were,  *  Lord,  what  wilt  tliou  have  me  lodi 
When  he  says,  *  so  run  that  ye  may  obtain,*! 
coiled  never  mean  tliat  wc  could  obtain  by  otti 
still,  aor  would  he  have  talked  of  Mabonri^ 
rain,*  if  he  meant  that  we  should  not  labour  tti 
We  dare  act  persist  in  any  thing  that  ii  vrai 
or  neglect  aay  thing  that  is  right,  from  aa  en 
neous  notion,  ihat  we  have  such  an  inlemt 
Christ,  as  will  eA'uise  us  from  doing  the  eae, 
persisting  in  the  oiber.* 

Tyrrel.  *  I  fancy  y»u  think  that  a  nun*B  ■ 
vation  depends  on  the  rmmber  of  good  adia 
he  can  muster  together.* 

Stanley.  *  No,  it  is  the  Ytry  spirit  of  Cbrie 
anity  not  to  build  on  this  or  ihat  acloil  worl 
but  sedulously  to  strive  for  trat  temper,  ai 
those  dispositions,  which  are  thesemiDiI  prii 
ciplc  of  all  virtues  ;  and  where  the  heart  itmj 
gles,  and  prays  for  the  attainment  of  this  itat 
though  the  man  should  be  placed  io  wch  ci 
cumstances  as  to  be  able  to  do  little  t4  7roniol 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  or  the  glory  of  Cod,  i 
the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  this  very  habitoal  aii 
and  bont  of  the  mind,  with  humble  sorrov  i 
its  low  attain mentn.  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  eli{* 
degree  of  obedience.* 

Tyrrel.  *  But  ynu  will  allow  that  the  Scrip 
tures  aflirm,  that  Christ  is  not  only  a  sacrifin 
but  a  refuge,  a  consolation,  a  Te»t.* 

Stanley.  '  Blessed  be  Ood,  he  is  indeed  t 
these.  But  ho  is  a  consolation  only  to  the  hear 
Inden,  a  refuge  to  those  alone  who  fersake  sin 
The  rest  he  promises  is  not  a  rest  from  labour 
but  a  rest  from  evil.  It  is  a  rest  from  the  drnil 
Sfory  of  the  world,  but  not  from  the  service  q 
God.  It  is  not  inactivity,  but  quietness  of  spiril 
not  sloth  but  peace.  He  draws  men  indeed  fran 
slavery  to  freedom,  hut  nut  a  freedom  to  do  eril 
or  to  do  nothing.  He  makes  his  service  easy 
but  not  by  lowering  the  rule  of  duty,  not  b] 
adapting  his  commands  to  the  corrupt  idcKim 
tions  of  our  nature.  He  communicates  his  gnei 
gives  fresh  and  higher  motives  to  obediene^  sn 
imparts  peace  and  comfort,  not  by  any  abafenien 
in  his  demands,  but  by  this  infusion  of  ftii  owi 
erace,  and  this  communication  of  hit  owi 
Spirit.* 
7*yrrif/.  '  You  arc  a  strange  fellow.    Aceesd 
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V  ^  yon*  we  can  neither  be  M?ed  by  good 
'orka,  nor  without  them.* 

StanUjf,  *  Gome,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  yoa  are  nearer 
M  truth  than  you  intended.  We  cannot  be 
tved  by  the  merit  uf  our  good  works,  without 
Mting  at  nought  the  merits  and  death  ofChrist ; 
Bd  we  cannot  be  saved  without  them,  unless 
f%  mtt  at  nought  God's  holiness,  and  make  him 
•  fitvoorer  of  sin.  Now  to  thisi  the  doctrine  of 
hm  atonement,  properly  understood,  is  most 
ompletely  hostile.  That  this  doctrine /aeoiirs 
!■«  !■  one  of  the  false  charges  which  worldly 
bring  against  vital  Christianity,  because 
do  not  understand  the  principle,  nor  inquire 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  adopted.* 
T^^rreL  *  Still  I  think  you  limit  the  grace  of 
2od«  aa  if  people  must  be  very  good  first,  in  or- 
Ur  to  deserve  it,  and  then  he  will  come  and  add 
lb  grace  to  their  giKxlness.  Whereas  grace 
hW  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  most  notorious 


Amiey.  *  I  allow  that  the  grace  of  God  has 
WMr  manifested  itself  more  gloriously  than  in 
Im  eooversion  of  notorious  sinners.     But  it  is 

remarking,  that  all  such,  with  St.  Paul  at 
head,  have  ever  aAer  been  eminently  more 

than  other  men  of  falling  again  into  sin  ; 
Atf  have  prayed  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
|i  M  delivered  from  the  power  of  it,  and  have 
tednued  to  lament  most  deeply  the  remaining 
Wmptions  of  their  hearts.* 
.  .lo  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Tyrrel 
KiU»  *  he  should  be  inclined  to  entertain  doubts 
Ctliat  man*s  state,  who  could  not  give  an  accu- 
■is  account  of  the  time  and  the  manner  in 
ikich  he  was  first  awakened,  and  who  had  no 
libla  manifestation  of  the  divine  favour.* 
I  believe,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  my  no- 
oT  the  evidence  of  being  in  the  favonr  of 
bd  diiSer  materially  from  yours.  If  a  man  feci 
l^hiiiraelf  a  hatred  of  all  sin,  without  sparing 
is  favourite  corruption  ;  if  he  rest  for  salvation 
B  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  alone ;  if  he  main. 
||b  in  his  mind  sucii  a  sense  of  the  nearness 
■d  hnmeapurable  importance  of  eternal  thingR, 
ipball  enable  him  to  u.^e  temporal  things  with 
■■deration,  and  anticipate  their  end  without  dis- 
Im;  if  he  delight  in  the  worship  of  God,  is 
iuoiia  fur  his  service,  making  his  glory  the  end 
■d  aim  of  all  his  actions ;  if  he  labour  to  fulfil 
im  aUolted  duties  conscientiously  ;  if  he  love  his 
Uloir  creatures  as  the  children  of  the  same 
■Binion  father,  and  partakers  of  the  same  com. 
MB  hope  ;  if  he  feel  the  same  compassion  for 
hb  imAortal  interests,  as  for  the  worldly  dis- 
IHMS  of  the  unfortunate  ;  forgiving  others,  as 
m  iwpea  to  be  forgiven ;  if  he  endeavour  accord- 
eg  to  his  measure  and  ability,  to  diminish  the 
tee  and  misery  with  which  the  world  abounds, 
!■(  man  has  a  solid  ground  of  peace  and  hope, 
hDOffh  he  may  not  have  those  sensible  evidences 
■Uch  aflbrd  triumph,  and  exultation.  In  the 
■MB  while,  the  man  of  a  heated  imagination, 
■ho  boaata  of  mysterious  communications  with- 
ii^n  porhaps  exhibiting  outwardly  unfavourable 
■arke  of  his  real  state,  and  holding  nut  Hy  bin 
bv  practice,  dincouragements  unfriendly  tn  that 
llifion  of  which  he  professes  himself  a  shining 


*  The  lober  Chriitian  ii  m  foHy  convinced, 


that  only  f fc  who  made  lie  heart,  can  new  make 
it,  as  the  enthusiast.     lie  is  as  fully  persuaded 
that  his  nAtiiral  disipo^itions  cannot  bo  changed, 
nor  hid  afTections  purified,  but  by  ihe  agency  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  as  the  fanatic.     And  though 
he  presume  not  to  limit  omnipotence  to  a  suddien 
or  a  gradual  chsngc,  yet  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  day,  and  the  hour, 
and  the  moment,  cnntCiitvd  to  be  assured  that 
whereas  he  wai  once  blind  he  now  sees.     If  he 
do  not  presume  in  his  own  case  to  fix  the  ehro- 
nolosy  of  convention^  he  is  not  Iciss  certain  as  to 
its  effects.     If  he  cannot  enumerate  dates,  and 
recapitulate  fcelingiE<,  he  can  and  docs  produce 
such  evidences  of  his  improvement,  as  virtuous 
habits,  a  devout  temper,  an  humbic  and  charita- 
ble spirit,  *  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;*  and  this  gives  an  evi- 
dencc  less  e«]ui vocal,  as  existing  more  in  the 
heart  than  on  the  lips,  and  more  in  the  life  than 
in  the  discourse.    Surely  if  a  plant  be  fiouriah- 
ing,  the  branches  green,  and  the  fruit  fair  and 
abundant,  we  miy  venture  to  pronounce  these  to 
be  indications  of  health  and  vigour,  though  we 
cannot  ascertain  the  moment  when  tlie  seed 
was  sown,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  sprung 
op.* 

Sir  John,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener, 
but  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word,  now  said,  smiling, 
*  Mr.  Stanley,  you  steer  most  happily  between 
the  two  extremes,  l^his  exclusive  cry  of  grace 
in  one  party  of  religionists,  which  drives  the  op- 
posite side  into  as  unreasonable  a  clamour  sgainst 
it,  reminds  Tne  of  t>iR  Queen  of  I«ouis  ^•uatone. 
When  the  Jesuits  who  were  of  the  court  party, 
made  so  violent  an  outcry  against  the  Jansenists, 
for  no  reason  but  because  they  had  more  piety 
than  themselves.  Her  Mijcsty  was  so  fearfU 
of  being  thought  to  favour  the  oppressed  side, 
that  in  the  excess  of  her  party  zeal,  she  vehe- 
mently exclaimed,  *  Oh  <1c  upon  grace  !  fie  upon 
grace  I*  ** 

Mr.  Stanley.  *  Party  violence  thinks  it  can 
never  recede  far  enough  from  the  side  it  op- 
poses.* 

Tyrrel.  *  But  how  then  is  our  religion  to  be 
known,  except  by  our  making  a  profession  of 
truths,  which  the  irreligious  arc  cither  ignorant 
of  or  oppose?* 

Stanley.  *  There  is,  as  I  have  already  observ. 
ed,  a  more  infallible  criterion.  It  is  best  known 
by  Ihe  effects  it  produces  on  the  heart,  and  on 
the  temper.  A  religion,  which  consists  in  opi- 
nions  only,  will  not  advance  us  in  our  progresa 
to  heaven  ;  it  is  apt  to  inflate  the  mind  with  the 
pride  of  disputation  ;  and  victory  is  so  common- 
ly the  object  of  debate,  that  eternity  slides  oat 
of  sight  The  two  cardinal  points  of  our  reli- 
gion, justification  and  sanctification,  are,  if  I 
may  faie  allowed  the  term,  correlatives ;  they  im- 
ply a  reciprocal  relation,  nnr  do  I  call  that  state 
Christianity,  in  which  either  is  separately  and 
exclusively  maintained.  Tho  ui.ion  of  these 
manifests  the  dominion  of  religion  in  the  heart, 
by  increasing  its  humility,  by  purifying  its  affec* 
tions,  by  setting  it  al>ovo  the  contamination  of 
the  maxims  and  habits  of  the  world,  by  detach 
ing  it  from  the  vanities  of  time,  snd  elevating  it 
to  a  desire  fiir  the  riches  of  eternity.' 

lyrrel.    *  All  the  oihortalion  to  dutiea  with 
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which  so  many  sermons  abound,  are  only  an  in* 
fringemoiit  on  the  liberty  of  a  Christian.  A  true 
believer  knows  of  no  duty  but  faith,  no  rule  but 
love* 

Stanley.  *  Love  is  indeed  the  fountain  and 
principle  of  all  practical  virtue.  But  love  itself 
requires  some  rcj^ulation  to  direct  its  exertion ; 
■ome  law  to  t>uidu  its  motions ;  some  rule  to  pre. 
vent  its  alicrraliuns  ;  some  guard  to  hinder  that 
which  is  vigorous  from  becoming  eccentric. 
With  8i)ch  a  regulation,  such  a  law,  such  a 
guard,  the  divine  ethics  of  the  gospel  have  fur- 
nished us.  The  word  of  God  is  as  much  our 
rule,  as  his  Spirit  is  our  guide,  or  his  Son  our 

*  way.*  Til  is  unerring  rule  alone  secures  Chris, 
tian  liberty  from  disorder,  from  danger,  from  ir. 
regularity,  from  excess.  Conformity  to  the  pro. 
cepts  of  the  Redeemer  is  the  most  infallible 
proof  of  having  an  interest  in  his  death.* 

We  aflerwards  insensibly  slid  into  other  sub. 
jectfl,  when  Mr.  Tyrrel,  Hkc  a  combatant  who 
thought  himself  victoriouK,  seemed  inclined  to 
return  to  the  charge.  The  love  of  money  having 
been  mentioned  by  Sir  John  with  extreme  se- 
verity, Mr.  Tyrrel  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  ve- 
nal failing,  and  said  that  botli  avarice  and  charity 
might  be  constitutional.* 

*  They  may  be  so,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  but 
Christianity,  Sir,  has  a  constitution  of  its  own  ; 
a  superinduced  constitution.  A  real  Christian 
'confers  not  with  tlesh  and  blood,*  with  his  eon- 
ititution,  whether  ho  shall  give  or  forbear  to 
give,  when  it  is  a  clear  duly,  and  the  will  of 
6!od  requires  it.  If  virc  believe  in  the  principles, 
we  must  adopt  the  conclusions.  Religion  is 
not  an  unproductive  theory,  nor  charity  an  un- 
necessary, an  incidental  consequence,  nor  a  con- 
tmgent  left  to  our  ctioice.*  You  are  a  classic, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  ond  cannot  have  forgotten  that  in 
your  mythological  poets,  the  threv  Pagan  graces 
wore  always  knit  together  hand  in  hand ;  the 
three  Christian  graces  are  equally  inseparable, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity  ;  that  grand 
principle  of  love,  of  which  alms-giving  is  only 
one  branch.' 

Mr.  Tyrrel  endeavoured  to  evade  the  subject, 
and  seemed  to  intimate  that  true  Christianity 
might  be  known  without  any  such  evidences  as 
Mr.  Stanley  thought  necessary.  This  led  the 
latter  to  insist  warmly  on  the  vast  stress  which 
every  part  of  Scripture  laid  on  the  duly  of  cha- 
rity.  Its  doctrines,*  said  he,  *■  its  precepts,  its 
promises,  and  its  examples  all  inculcate  it. — 

*  the  new  cominaiidincnl*  of  John — *  the  pure  and 
undcRied  religion*  of  James — *  Ye  shall  be  ro. 
compensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just*  of 
Luke — the  daily  and  iiourly  practice  of  Him, 
who  not  only  taught  to  do  good,  but  who  *  went 
about  doinc  i(.* — '  The  store  for  a  good  founda- 
tion ajjainst  the  time  to  come*  of  Paul — nay,  in 
the  only  full,  solemn,  and  oxpreys  representation 
of  the  last  day,  whii-li  the  goNpnl  «^xhibils,  cha- 
rily is  not  only  brought  Ibrward  as  a  predriini- 
nunt,  a  distini>uiKhinir  feature  of  the  righteous, 
but  a  specific  reromjK'nsi'  hcemK  to  bo  assigned 
to  il,  whto  prai'tim'd  mi  Iriio  Ciiri.*<tian  grounds. 
And  it  is  nut  a  lit :lo  observable,  that  the  only 
posthumous  quotation  from  the  sayings  of  our 
divine  Sdviour  which  the  Scriptnre  has  recorded, 
Ai  aa  encouragement  to  charity — *  Remember  I 


the  words  of  the  Lord  Jmos,  koa*  ht  in 
more  blctnd  to  give  than  receift.* 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  next  afternoon,  when  we  were  i 
versing  together,  I  aaked  Mr.  Stanley  w 
nion  he  held  on  a  subject  which  had  lata 
a  good  deal  canvassed,  the  propriety  d 
ladies  learning  the  dead  languages ;  pan 
the  Lotin.  He  was  silent.  Mrs.  Staiilc| 
Phoebe  laughed  outright.  Luciila,  wboh 
ly  finished  making^  tf*a,  blushed  ezei 
Little  Celia,  who  was  sitting  on  my  km 
I  was  teaching  her  to  draw  a  bird,  pat  m 
the  difficulty,  by  looking  up  in  my  &oir 
ing  out — *  Why,  Sir,  Lucilla  reads  Li 
Papa  every  morning.*  I  cast  a  timid 
Miss  Stanley,  who,  after  putting  the  la 
the  cream  pot,  and  the  tea  into  the  sogi 
slid  out  of  the  room,  beckoning  Phoebi  I 
her. 

'  Poor  Lucilla,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  •  I 
her  !  Well,  Sir,*  continued  he,  *  yon  I 
covered  by  external,  what  I  trust  wooldr 
been  (bund  by  internal  evidence.  Pait 
are  in  high  circumstances,  yet  from  f 
abridge  their  daughters  of  the  pleisom 
dissipated  part  of  the  world,  may  beiih 
substitute  other  pleasures  ;  ^nd  if  tbegi 
strong  inquisitive  mind,  they  may  dirai 
such  pursuits  as  call  for  vigorous  ippl 
and  the  exercise  of  the  mental  posreni* 

*  How  does  that  sweet  girl  manage,*  id 
I^L'I field,  *  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  preleaA 
much  softness  and  so  much  UBefuloMi,il 
of  all  the  terrors  of  learning.* 

*  At  first,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, '  I  only 
to  gi\*e  Lucilla  as  much  Latin  as  wovU 
her  to  grammatize  her  English,  bat  hsr 
ness  in  ac^iuiring  led  mc  on,  and  I  this 
right ;  for  it  is  superficial  knowledge  ti 
cites  vanity.  A  learned  language,  wUd 
creel  woman  will  never  produce  in  coin| 
less  likely  to  make  her  vain,  than  those  s 
nients  which  are  always  in  exhibition 
after  all,  it  is  a  hackneyed  remark,  that  I 
instructed  girl  will  have  less  Jeamljig 
scho«)I-boy  ;  and  why  should  vanity  opa 
her  case  more  tiian  in  his  ?* 

*  For  this  single  reason.  Sir,*  said  I,  *lkil 
boy  knows  that  which  very  few  girls  art  I 
SuHfiect  me  not,  liowevcr,  of  censoring  am 
which  I  admire.  I  hope  the  eximple  ol 
daughters  will  help  to  raise  the  tone  of  ' 
education.* 

'Sof\ly,  softly,*  interrupted  Mr.  Slaok 
trench  your  plural  number.  It  is  only  o 
out  of  six  who  has  deviated  from  the 
track.  I  do  not  expect  many  converts,  li 
I  must  rather  call  my  practice  in  one  in 
than  my  general  opinion.  I  am  so  coe< 
of  the  prevailing  prejudice,  that  the  thii 
never  been  named  out  of  the  family.  If  ■ 
neighhinir  Mi.xs  Rattle  knew  thai  Lucilli 
learned  Latin,  she  would  instantly  find  ool 
odd  moments  to  add  that  language  In  her 
merablc  acquirements,  because  her  maUH 
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kflSM'd  \n  pay  for  it,  and  because  Lady  Di.  Daah 
M*  never  learnt  it  I  afliiure  you,  however,* 
l^aghing  as  he  ipoke,)  *  I  never  intend  to  •mug- 
[!•  my  poor  girl  on  any  man,  by  concealing 
■Ofii  him  this  unpopular  attainment,  any  more 
ban  I  would  conceal  any  personal  defect.* 

*  I  will  honestly  confess,  said  Sir  John,  who 
Md  not  yet  spoken,  *  that  had  I  been  to  judge 
'hm  caae  m  priori^  had  I  met  Miss  Stanley  under 
'hm  terrifying  persuasion  that  she  was  a  scholar, 
t  own  I  should  have  met  her  with  a  prejudice  ; 
i  ahould  hare  feared  she  might  be  forward  in 
Boawrsallon,  deficient  in  feminine  manners,  and 
fastitute  of  domestic  talents.  But  having  had 
^Veh  a  fair  occasion  of  admiring  her  engaging 
flMdastj,  her  gentle  and  unassuming  tone  in  so- 
riatv,  and  above  all,  having  heard  from  Lady 
Baumd  how  eminently  she  excels  in  the  true 
of  a  lady,  domestic  knowledge,  I  cannot 
her  that  additional  regard,  which  this  so- 
acquirement,  so  meekly  borne,  deserves. 
mr,  on  reflection,  do  I  see  why  we  should  bo  so 
Ihrward  to  instruct  a  woman  in  the  language 
Ifoken  at  Rome  in  its  present  degraded  state,  in 
vUch  there  arc  comparatively  few  authors  to 
ipprove  her,  and  yet  be  afraid  that  she  should 

S acquainted  with  that  which  was  its  vernacu- 
longue,  in  its  age  of  glory  two  thousand  years 
WjOt  and  which  abounds  with  writers  of  supreme 
AnHence.* 

X  was  charmed  at  these  concessions  from  Sir 
Kohn,  and  exclaimed  with  a  transport  which  I 
nold  not  restraio  :  *  In  our  friends,  even  in  our 
RMnmon  acquaintance,  do  we  not  delight  to  as- 
bciate  with  those  whose  pursuits  have  been 
imilar  to  our  own,  and  who  have  read  the  same 
?  How  dull  do  we  find  it,  when  civility 
pels  us  to  pass  even  a  day  with  an  illiterate 
I  7  Shall  we  not  then  delight  in  the  kindred 
Miqairements  of  a  dearer  friend  ?  Shall  wc  not 
^tjoHcB  in  a  companion  who  has  drawn,  though 
feiii  copiously,  perhaps,  from  the  same  rich 
pMLUi  with  ourselves;  who  can  relish  the 
Itentj  we  quote,  and  trace  the  allusion  at  which 
iV9  biDt  7  I  do  not  mean  that  learning  is  abso- 
ly  necessary,  but  a  man  of  taste  who  has  an 
rant  wife,  cannot,  in  her  company,  think 
own  thoughts,  nor  speak  his  own  language. 
I  thoughts  he  will  suppress  ;  his  language  nc 
Htl  debase,  the  one  from  hopelessness,  the  other 
Son  compassion. — He  must  be  continually  low- 
vln^  and  diluting  his  meaning,  in  order  to 
■Hike  himself  intelligible.  This  he  will  do  for 
At  woman  he  lores,  but  in  doing  it  he  will  not 
tp  happy.  She  who  cannot  be  entertained  by 
Ui  conTenation,  will  not  be  convinced  by  his 
nnooing ;  and  at  length  hfi  will  find  out  that 
k  b  less  trouble  to  lower  his  own  standard  to 
bw*i  than  to  exhaust  himself  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  raise  hers  to  his  own.* 

'  A  fine  high  sounding  tirade,  Charles,  spoken 
urn  amore*  raid  Sir  John.  *  I  really  believe 
ttongh,  that  one  reamm  why  women  are  so  fri. 
mlons  is  that  the  things  they  are  tauffht  arc  not 
■sKd  enough  to  fix  the  attention,  exercise  the  in- 
tlOect,  and  fortify  the  nnderstanding.  They 
ham  little  that  inures  to  reasoning,  or  compels 
lo  patient  meditation.* 

■  I  consider  the  difficulties  of  a  solid  educa- 
iKRiv*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  as  a  sort  of  preliminary 


course,  intended  perhaps  by  Providence  tm  a 
gradual  preparative  for  the  subsequent  difficuU 
ties  of  life  ;  as  a  prelude  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  solidity  and  firmness  of  character  which 
actual  trials  are  hcrcafler  to  confirm.  Though 
I  would  not  make  instruction  unnocessanlj 
harsh  and  rugged,  yet  I  would  not  wish  to  in- 
crease its  facilities  to  such  a  degree  as  to  weaken 
that  robustness  of  mind  which  it  should  be  its 
object  to  promote,  in  order  to  render  mental  dis- 
cipline subservient  to  moral.* 

*  How  have  you  managed  with  your  other 
girls,  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  *  for  though  you 
vindicate  general  knowledge,  you  profess  not  to 
wish  for  general  learning  in  the  sex.* 

*  Far  from  it,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am  a 
gardener  you  know,  and  accustomed  to  study 
the  genius  of  the  soil  before  I  plant.  Most  of 
my  daughters,  like  the  daughters  of  other  men, 
have  some  one  talent,  or  at  least  propensity  ;  Rjr 
parents  are  too  apt  to  mistake  inclination  fbr 
genius.  This  propeiMity  I  endeavour  to  find 
out,  and  to  cultivate.  Rut  if  I  find  the  natural 
bias  very  strong,  and  not  very  safe,  I  then  la- 
bour to  counteract,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
tendency,  and  try  to  give  it  a  fresh  direction. 
Luciihi  having  a  strong  bent  to  whatever  relates 
to  intellectual  taste,  I  have  read  over  with  her 
the  most  unexceptionable  parts  of  a  few  ijf  the 
best  Roman  classics.  She  began  at  nine  years 
old,  for  I  have  remarked  that  it  is  not  learning 
much,  but  learning  late  which  makes  pedants. 

*  Phoibc,  who  has  a  superabundance  of  viva- 
city, I  have  in  some  measure  tamed,  by  not  only 
making  her  a  complete  mistress  of  arithmetic, 
but  by  giving  her  a  tincture  of  mathematics. 
Nothing  puts  such  a  bridle  on  the  fancy  as  de- 
monstration. A  habit  of  oni puling  steadies 
the  mind,  and  subdues  the  soarings  of  imagina- 
tion. It  sobers  the  vagaries  of  trope  and  figure, 
substitutes  truth  for  metaphor,  and  exactness  fbr 
amplification.  This  girl,  who  if  she  had  been 
fbd  on  poetry  and  works  of  imagination,  might 
have  become  a  Miss  Sparkes,  now  rather  gives 
herself  th^  airs  of  a  calculator  and  of  a  grave 
cumputist.  Though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cat 
in  the  fable,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  lady, 
nature  will  break  out  as  soon  as  the  scratching 
of  a  mouse  is  heard ;  and  all  Pha»be*s  philosophy 
can  scarcely  keep  her  in  order,  if  any  work  of 
fancy  comes  in  her  way. 

*  To  soAcn  the  horrors  of  her  fate,  however, 
I  allowed  her  to  reed  a  few  of  the  best  things  in 
her  favourite  class.  When  I  read  to  her  the 
more  delicate  parts  of  Gulliver*s  Travels,  with 
which  she  was  enchanted,  she  affected  to  be  an- 
gry at  the  voyage  to  Laputa,  because  it  ridioales 
philosophical  science.  And  in  Rrobdignag,  she 
said  the  proportions  were  not  correct  I  must 
however  explain  to  you,  that  the  use  which  I 
made  of  these  dry  studies  with  Pheebe,  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Che- 
shire makc*9  of  his  steel  machines  fbr  defective 
shnp<'s,  to  straighten  a  crooked  tendency  oi 
strrnjjthcn  a  weak  one  Having  ein ployed  these 
means  to  set  her  mind  upright,  and  to  cure  a 
wrong  liiiiH,  as  that  skilful  gentleman  discards 
his  apparatus  as  soon  as  the  patient  becomes 
straight,  so  have  I  discontinued  these  pursuits, 
fbr  1  never  meant  to  make  a  mathematical  ladv. 
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Jane  haF  a  tino  car  and  a  pretty  voice,  and  will 
»\ng  and  play  well  enough  for  any  girl  who  is 
not  to  make  inuBic  her  profei>Bion.  One  or  two 
oftlic  oUicra  «ing  aj^reeably. 

The  little  one,  wlio  bron^rht  the  last  noacgay, 
has  a  Htrong  turn  for  natural  history,  and  we  all 
of  us  generally  botanize  a  little  of  an  evening, 
which  gives  a  fresh  interest  to  our  walks.  She 
will  soon  draw  plants  uud  flowers  pretty  accu> 
ratcly.  Jjoiiisa  also  has  some  taste  in  designing, 
aad  takes  tolerable  sketches  from  nature.  These 
we  encnuras;e  because  llicy  arc  solitary  plea- 
sures, and  want  no  witnesscM.  They  all  are  too 
eager  to  impart  somewhat  of  what  they  know 
to  your  little  favourite  Cclia,  who  is  in  danger 
of  picking  up  a  little  of  every  thing,  the  sure 
way  to  exci;!  in  nothing. 

*  Thus  each  girl  is  furnished  with  some  one 
source  of  indepcndeiit  amusement.  But  what 
would  become  of  thetn,  or  rather  what  would 
become  of  their  motlier  and  me,  if  every  one  of 
them  was  a  scholar,  a  mathematician,  a  singer, 
a  performer,  a  botanist,  a  painter  ?  Did  wo  at- 
tempt to  force  all  these  acquirements  and  a 
dozen  more  on  every  girl,  all  her  time  would  be 
occupied  about  things  which  will  be  of  no  value 
to  her  in  eternity.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we 
are  carefully  communicating  to  every  one  of 
them  that  general  knowledge  which  should  be 
common  to  all  gentlewomen. 

*  In  unrolling  the  vast  volume  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  I  ground  on  it  soiuo  of  my  most 
useful  instructions,  and  point  out  how  the  truth 
of  Scripture  is  illustrated  by  the  crimes  and 
corruptions  which  history  records,  and  that  the 
same  pride,  covetousness,  ambition,  turbulence, 
and  deceit,  brinir  mirtcry  on  empires,  and  de- 
stroy the  peace  of  families.  To  hintory,  geogra- 
phy, and  chronology  arc  such  indispensable  ap- 
pendages, tiiat  it  would  be  suiierfluous  to  insist 
on  their  usefulness.  As  to  astronnmy,  wiiile 
•  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,'  it  seems 
a  kind  of  impiety  not  to  give  young  people  some 
insight  into  it. 

*  1  hope,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that  you  do  not  ex- 
clude the  modern  languages  from  your  plan.' 
'As  to  French,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,'*  with  that 
thorough  iiicunsisteney  which  is  common  to 
man,  the  demand  for  it  seems  to  have  risen  in 
exact  proportion  as  it  ought  to  have  sunk.*  I 
would  not  however  rob  my  children  of  a  Ian- 
guagc  in  which,  though  there  are  more  books 
to  be  avoided,  there  are  more  that  deserve  to  be 
read,  than  in  all  the  foreign  languages  put  to- 
gether.* 

'  If  you  prohibit  Italian,*  suid  Sir  John  laugh- 
ing, *  I  will  serve  you  as  Cowpcr  advised  the 
boys  and  girls  to  serve  Johnson  for  dopreriating 
Henry  and  Emma ;  I  will  join  the  musical  and 
poetical  ladies  in  tearing  you  to  pieces,  us  the  j 
Thracian  damsels  did  Orpheus,  and  send  your  ' 
head  with  his  i 

Down  the  Bwifl  Ik'hriiv  lo  ihi*  Ij^Hbinn  s-hun:  ' 

*  Ylu  re:ricml>er  me,  my  donr  Bi-ifidd,*  re-  | 
plied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  a  warrii  udmiror  of  the  ex-  ! 
quisite  beauties  of  Italian  poetry.    But  a  father 

•See  an  inffpniniis  iitllo  trt^atipr  eiititlei]  Lntiiiin  Ite- 
dinviim.  or  the  mridi>rn  une  of  the  Latin  lancuaire,  and 
tte  prevalence  of  tliQ  Freocli. 


feela,  or  rather  judjpes  differently  from  the  xm 
man  of  taste,  and  as  a  father,  I  cannot  help  i 
g  retting,  that  what  is  commonly  pot  inlo  i 
hands  of  our  daughter*,  is  so  amatory,  that 
has  a  tendency  to  soften  tlrase  minds  which 
thcr  want  to  be  invigorated. 

*  There  are  few  things  I  more  deprecate 
girls  than  a  poetical  education,  the  evils  of  wh 
I  saw  sidly  exemplified  in  a  young  frienri 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  had  beauty  and  taleoti.  I 
parents,  enchanted  with  both,  left  her  entiii 
to  her  own  guidance.  She  yielded  heradf 
to  the  uncontrolled  rovings  of  a  vagrant  fia 
When  a  child,  she  wrote  verses,  which  « 
shown  in  her  presence  to  every  guesi,  tl 
flattery  completed  her  intoxication.  Shs  ill 
wards  translated  Italian  sonnets,  and  ompi 
elegies  of  which  love  was  the  only  tbeoe 
These  she  was  encouraged  by  her  mother  to 
cite  herself,  in  all  companies,  with  a  pathos  i 
sensibility  which  delighted  her  parents,  I 
alarmed  her  more  prudent  friends. 

*  She  grew  up  with  the  confirmed  opnuont 
the  two  great  and  sole  concerns  of  haman  i 
were  lovo  and  poetry.  She  considered  tfaea 
inseparably  connected,  and  she  resolved  is  I 
own  Instincc  never  to  violate  so  indispeonbl 
union.  The  object  of  her  afTcctioD  wu  mb 
pily  chosen,  and  the  effects  of  lier  attiebn 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  Am 
connection  formed  on  so  slight  a  foundttioa. 
the  perfections  with  which  she  inretted  I 
lover,  she  gave  the  reins  to  her  ionginalii 
when  she  thought  she  was  only  ooosalliDip  I 
heart — She  picked  nut  and  put  logetber  aU  1 
fine  qualities  of  all  the  heroes,  of  all  the  p» 
she  had  ever  read,  and  into  this  Sni^ttd  crc 
ture,  her  fancy  translbrmcd  her  admiier. 

*Love  and  poetry   coininonly  inflaenoe  U 

two  sexes   in  a  very  disproportiooate  drfic 

With  men,  each  of  them  is  only  on«  paiiii 

among  many.     Love  has  various  and  powerf 

competitors  in  hearts  divided  between  aoifailia 

business, and  ideasuro.  Poetry  is  onlv one  anni 

mcnt  m  minds,   distracted  by  a  thoosaod  t 

multuous  pursuits  ;  whereas  in  girls  of  ardt 

tempers,  whose  feelings   arc  not  curbed  by  i 

straint,  and  regulated  by  religion,  k)ve  it  ea 

sidered  as  the  great  businobs  of  their  earthly  • 

islence.     It  is  cherished,  not  as  *the  cordi 

drop,*  but  as  the  whole  coritenls  of  the  Cttp;tJ 

remainder  is  considered  only  as  froth  or  drq 

The  unhappy  victim   not  only  submits  to  tl 

dcstructi\e  dominion  of  a  despotic  pasrfioii,  h 

glories  in  it.   So  at  least  did  this  iJi-starred  gii 

*  The  sober  duties  of  a  family  bad  early  bn 

transferred  to  her  sisters,  as  far  beneath  thai 

tention  of  so  fine  a  genius  ;  while  sheafaando 

ed  herself  to  studies,  which  kept  her  imagio 

tion  in  a  fcver^  and   to  a  passion  which  iho 

studies  continually  fed  and  inflamed.    Roth  I 

gothcr  completed  her  delirium.  She  wacardei 

generous,  and  sincere;  but  violent,  imprudea 

and  vain  to  excess.     She  set  the  opinioa  of  tl 

world  at  complete  defiance,  and  was  notooirfa 

tally  destitute  of  judgment  and  discretios  hei 

self,  but  despised  them  iu  otiiers.  Her  later  ao 

her  muse  were   to  her   instead  of  the  vhol 

world. 

*  After  having  for  aooM  yean  ezeliufid  «■ 
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niiJtr  the  mmM  of  Laura  and  Petrarch, 
■nd  elagfiaa  under  thoee  of  Sippho  and  Phaoo ; 
the  lover,  to  whom  all  this  had  been  mere  sport, 
thm  gratification  of  vanity,  and  the  recreation 
^  nil  idle  hour,  ^rew  weary. 

Younger  and  fkirer  he  another  mw. 


if 
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t 
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drew  off.  Her  versei  were  lefl  unanswered, 
Jier  reproaches  unpiticd.  Laura  wept,  and  Sap- 
yiho  ravad  in  vain. 

"The  poor  girl,  to  whom  all  this  visionary  ro- 
^— ■*■*  had  been  a  serious  occupation,  which  had 
wallowed  up  cares  and  duties,  now  realised 
roes  she  had  so  oflen  admired  and  described, 
npbraidings  only  served  to  alienate  still 
the  heart  oP  her  deserter ;  and  her  despair, 
^vhieh  he  had  the  cruelty  to  treat  as  fictitious, 
to  bim  a  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  Her 
were  exposed,  her  expostulatory  verses 
at  clubs  and  taverns,  and  the  unhappy  Sap- 
fbo  was  toasted  in  derision. 

*  All  her  ideal  refinements  now  degenerated 
^Blo  practical  improprieties.  The  public  avowal 
af  bar  paassion  drew  on  her  from  the  world 
aharges  which  she  had  not  merited.— Her  re. 
yotatioD  was  wounded,  her  health  declined,  her 
aaaoa  was  destroyed.  She  experienced  the  dis- 
mmmut  of  guilt  without  its  turpitude,  and  in 
ihm  bJoom  of  life  fell,  the  melancholy  victim  to  a 
■fluataken  education,  and  an  undisciplined  mind.* 

Mrs.  Stanley  dropped  a  silent  tear  to  the  me. 
aory  of  her  unhappy  friend,  the  energies  of 
^rhona  mind  she  said  would,  had  they  been 
Tiiphtlj  directed,  have  formed  a  fine  character. 

*  Bat  none  of  the  tilings  of  which  I  have  been 
■peaking,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *are  the  great 

id  primary  objects  of  instruction.  Tlie  incul* 
itioa  of  fortitude,  prudence,  humility,  temper- 
ilf-denial — this  is  education.  These  are 
vhioh  we  endeavour  to  promote  far  more 
arts  or  languages.  These  are  tempers, 
habit  of  which  should  be  laid  in  early,  and 
Jblhnrad  up  constantly,  as  there  is  no  day  in  life 
wllioh  will  not  call  them  into  exercise ;  and  how 
that  be  practised  which  has  never  been  ac- 


.*  Perseverance,  meekness,  and  industry,*  con. 
■'tiDaed  he,  *  are  the  qualities  we  most  carefully 
eharlah  and  commend.  For  poor  Laura's  sake 
I  nake  it  a  point  never  to  extol  any  indications 
ef  genius.  Genius  has  pleasure  enon^h  in  its 
lewn  high  aspirin|;s. — Nor  am  I  indeed  over 
meeh  delighted  with  a  great  blossom  of  talents. 
1  ame  with  good  Bishop  Hall,  tliat  it  is  better 
to  thin  the  blossoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive  ; 
and  tlnU  in  encouraging  too  many  propensities, 
eBi  faculty  may  not  starve  another.* 

Lady  fielfield  expressed  herself  grateful  for 
Iha  hints  Mr.  Stanley  had  thrown  out,  which 
•caald  nut  but  be  of  importance  to  her  who  had 
ao  large  a  family.  After  some  further  questions 
fiom  ner  he  proceeded. 

'  I  have  partly  explained  to  you,  my  dear 
Madam,  why,  though  I  would  not  have  every 
woman  learn  every  thing,  yet  why  I  would  give 
eiarj  girl,  in  a  certain  station  of  life,  some  one 
amusing  accomplishment  There  is  hero  and 
there  a  strong  mind,  which  requires  a  more  sub- 
■tantlal  nourishment  than  the  oonimon  educa- 
tkm  of  girls  affords.    To  such  and  to  such  only, 


would  I  furnish  the  quiet  resounse  of  a  dead  ^ 
language,  as  a  solid  aliment  which  may  fill  tha 
mind  without  inflating  it. 

*  But  that  no  acquirements  may  inflate  it  let 
me  add,  there  is  but  one  sure  corrective.  Against 
learning,  against  talents  of  any  kind,  nothing 
can  steady  the  head,  unless  you  fortify  the  heart 
with  real  Christianity.  In  raising  the  moral 
edifice,  we  must  sink  deep  in  proportion  as  we 
build  high.  We  must  widen  the  foundation  if 
we  extend  the  superstructure.  Religion  alone 
can  counteract  the  aspirings  of  genius,  can  re- 
gulate the  pride  of  talents. 

*  And  let  such  women  as  are  disposed  to  be 
vain  of  their  comparatively  petty  attainments, 
look  up  with  admiration  to  those  two  contem- 
porary shining  examples,  the  venerated  Elixa- 
beth  Carter,  and  the  blooming  Elizabeth  Smith. 
I  knew  them  both,  and  to  know  was  to  revere 
them.  In  them,  let  our  young  ladies  contem- 
plate  profound  and  various  learning  chastened 
by  true  Christian  humility.  In  them^  let  them 
venerate  acquirements  which  would  have  been 
diatinguished  in  a  university,  meekly  softtned, 
and  beautifully  shaded  by  the  gentle  exertion  of 
every  domestic  virtue,  the  unaffected  exercise 
of  every  feminine  employment. 


CHAP.  XL. 

Evca  since  Mr.  Tyrrel  had  been  last  with  us, 
I  had  observed  an  unusual  seriousness  in  the 
countenance  of  Sir  John  Belfield,  though  accom- 
panied with  his  natural  complacency.  His  mind 
seemed  intent  on  something  he  wished  to  com- 
municate. The  first  time  we  were  both  slone  in 
the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John  said, 
*  Stanley,  the  conversations  we  have  lately  had, 
and  especially  the  last  with  Tyrrel,  in  which 
you  bore  so  considerable  a  part,  have  furnished 
me  with  agreeable  matter  for  reflection.  I  hope 
the  pleasure  will  not  be  quite  destitute  of  profit* 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  labour  under  a 
disadvantage  common  to  every  man,  who  when 
he  is  called  to  defimd  some  important  principle 
which  he  thinks  attacked,  or  undervalued,  is 
brought  into  danger  of  being  suspected  to  un- 
dervalue others,  which,  if  they  in  their  turn 
were  assailed,  he  would  defend  with  equal  zeal. 
When  points  of  the  last  importance  are  alighted 
as  insignificant,  in  order  exclusively  to  magnify 
one  darling  opinion,  I  am  driven  to  appear  as  if 
1  opposed  that  important  tenet,  which,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  seems  pitted  against  the  others.  Those 
who  do  not  previously  know  my  principles, 
might  almost  suspect  me  of  being  an  oppneer  of 
that  prime  doctrine,  which  I  really  conaider  as 
the  leading  principle  of  Christianity.* 

*  Allow  me  to  say,*  returned  Sir  John  *that 
my  surprise  has  been  equal  to  my  satisfaction. 
Those  very  doctrines  which  you  maintained,  I 
bad  been  assured,  were  the  very  tenets  you 
rejected.  Many  of  our  acquaintance,  who  do 
not  come  near  enough  to  judge,  or  who  would 
not  be  competent  to  judge  if  they  did,  ascribe 
tlie  stictness  of  your  practice  to  some  unfound- 
ed peculiarities  of  opinion,  and  suspect  that  tha 
dootrinas  of  Tyrrel,  though  somewhat  modifiad. 
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a  little  more  raliontlly  conceived,  and  more  ably 
ezproned,  are  the  doctrines  held  by  yoa,  and  by 
every  man  who  ritea  above  the  ordinary  stand* 
ard  of  what  the  world  calls  religions  men.  And 
what  is  a  little  absard  and  inconsequent,  they 
aacribe  to  these  supposed  dangerous  doctrines, 
his  abstinence,  from  the  diversions,  and  his  dis. 
approbation  of  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the 
world.  Your  opinions,  however,  I  always  sus- 
pected could  not  be  ynry  pemtcioiis,  the  effects 
of  which,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  your  life,  I 
knew  to  be  BO  salutary.* 

*  My  dear  Bclfield,*  said  Mr.  Stanley  ■  men  of 
the  world  are  guilty  of  a  striking  inconsistency 
in  the  charge  uiey  bring  against  roligious  men. 
They  accuse  them  at  once  of  maintainine  doc* 
trines  which  lead  to  licentioosness,  and  of  over- 
strictness  in  their  practice.  One  of  them  may 
be  true  :  but  both  eannot  be  so.* 

*  I  now  find  upon  full  proof,*  replied  Sir  John, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  your  sentiments  but 

what  a  man  of  sense  might  approve ;  nothing 
bat  what,  if  he  be  really  a  man  of  sense,  be  will 
withdnt  scruple  adopt  May  I  be  enabled  more 
fully,  more  practically  to  adopt  them  !  You  shall 
point  out  to  me  such  a  course  of  reading,  as  may 
not  only  clear  up  my  remaining  difficulties,  but 
what  is  infinitely  more  momentous  than  the  so- 
lution of  any  abstract  question,  may  help  to 
awaken  me  to  a  more  deep  and  lively  sense  of  my 
own  individual  interest  in  this  great  concern.* 
Mr.  Stanley's  benevolent  countenance  was 
.  vhted  up  with  more  than  its  wonted  animation. 
1m  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  deep  satisfac- 
tion with  which  his  heart  was  penetrated.  He 
modestly  referred  his  friend  to  Doctor  Barlow, 
■8  a  far  more  able  casuist,  thougli  not  a  ninro 
cordial  friend.  For  my  own  {lart,  1  felt  my 
heart  expand  towards  Sir  John,  witli  new  sym- 
pathies and  an  enlarged  affection.  I  felt  nobler 
motives  of  attachment,  an  attachment  which  I 
hoped  would  be  perpetuated  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  perishable  world. 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it  is 
among  the  daily  but  comparatively  petty  trials 
of  every  man,  who  is  deeply  in  earnest  to  secure 
his  immortal  interests,  to  be  cLaflsed  with  low 
and  wild  enthusiasts,  whom  his  judgment  con- 
demns, with  hypocrites  against  whom  his  prin- 
ciples revolt,  and  with  men,  pious  and  conscien- 
tious I  am  most  willing  to  allow,  but  ditTering 
widely  from  his  own  views ;  with  others  who 
cvinoe  a  want  of  charity  in  some  points,  and  a 
want  of  jndgment  in  most.  To  be  identified,  I 
■ay,  with  men  so  different  from  yourself,  because 
you  hold  in  common  some  great  truths,  which 
ail  real  Christians  have  held  in  all  ages,  and  be- 
cause yon  agree  with  them  in  avoiding  the 
blameabie  excesses  of  dissipation,  is  among  the 
sacriiiccs  of  reputation  which  a  man  must  be 
contented  to  make,  who  is  earnest  in  the  great 
object  of  a  Christian*!)  pursuit  I  trust,  iiowever, 
that,  through  divine  grace,  I  hIihII  never  re- 
iJOuncL'  my  integrity  for  the  praise  of  men,  who 
havnso  litllc  consistency,  that  though  they  pre- 
tend their  quarrel  ih  with  your  taith,  yet  who 
Wuutd  not  care  how  cxtravacrant  your  belief  was, 
if  your  practice  aHsiinilatcd  with  their  own.  I 
trust,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  shall  always 
maintain  my  candour  towards  those  with  whom 


wo  are  unfairly  involved ;  men,  religion  tligi||i 
somewhat  eccentric ;  devoat,  thongh  injodidov; 
and  sincere,  tliongh  mistaken ;  bot  who,  villi 
all  their  errors,  against  which  I  protest,  sad 
with  all  their  indiscretion,  which  I  lament,  and 
with  their  ill-judged  becanee  irregular  nal, 
which  I  blame,  I  shall  ever  think — always  ex. 
copting  hypocrites  and  false  preteoden— aiebtt 
ter  men,  and  in  a  safer  state  than  their  rivdeia* 

*  I  have  oflen  suspected,*  said  I,  *  that  ondcr 
the  plausible  pretence  of  objecting  to  yoor  creed, 
men  conceal  their  qnarrel  with  the  commsBd- 
ments.* 

*  My  dear  SUnley,*  eaid  Sir  John,  *  bat  ftr 
this  visit  I  might  have  continued  in  the  oooi. 
inon  error,  that  there  was  but  one  descripCioa  of 
religious  professors.  That  a  fanatical  spirit, 
and  a  fierce  adoption  of  one  or  two  partieolar 
doctrines,  to  the  ezcluaion  of  all  the  rest,  with  t 
total  indi^rence  to  morality,  and  a  sovercifn 
contempt  of  prudence,  made  up  the  chancier 
against  which  1  confeaa,  I  entertained  a  serioos 
disgust  Still,  however,  I  loved  yew  too  wdl, 
and  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  yonr  nnderataad. 
ing,  to  suspect  that  yon  would  ever  be  dim 
into  those  practical  errors,  to  which  I  had  bMi 
told,  your  theory  inevitably  led.  Yet  I  own  I 
had  an  aversion  to  this  dreaded  enthatia«& 
which  drove  me  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

*  How  many  men  have  I  known,*  repiisd  Mr. 
Stanley,  smiling,  *  who,  from  their  dread  of  a 
burning  seal,  have  taken  refuge  in  a  freezing 
indifference  f  As  to  the  two  extremes  of  bnt 
and  cold,  neither  of  them  is  the  true  climate  of 
Christianity ;  yet  the  fear  of  each  drives  men  of 
opposite  complexions  into  the  other,  instead  of 
fixing  them  in  the  temperate  xone  which  lies  be- 
tween  them,  and  whicJi  is  the  region  of  genuine 
pietv. 

*  I'he  truth  is.  Sir  John,  your  society  considers 
earnestness  in  religion  as  the  fever  of  a  distem- 
pered understanding,  while  in  inferior  ooncsms 
they  admire  it  as  the  indication  of  a  powerfiil 
mind.  Is  ateal  in  politics  accounted  toe  mark 
of  a  vulgar  intellect  ?  Did  they  oooeider  the  an- 
quenchable  ardour  of  Pitt,  did  they  regard  the 
lofty  ontl)usiasm  of  Fox,  as  evidences  of  a  feeble 
or  a  disordered  mind  ?  Vet  I  will  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  ardour  in  religion  is  as  much  more 
noble  than  ardour  in  politics  as  the  priie  for 
which  it  contends  is  more  exalted.  It  is  be- 
yond all  comparison  superior  to  the  highest  hu- 
man interest,  the  truth  and  jnetice  of  which  after 
all  may  possibly  be  mistaken,  and  the  objects  of 
which  must  infallibly  have  an  end.* 

Dr.  Barlow  came  in,  and  seeing  ns  earnestly 
engaged,  desired  that  he  might  not  iutermpt 
the  conversation.  Sir  John  in  a  few  words  in- 
formed  him  of  what  had  passed,  and  with  a  moot 
graceful  humility  spoke  of  his  own  share  in  it, 
and  eonfesiiud  how  uiuch  he  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  stream  of  popular  prejudice,  re- 
specting  men  who  had  courage  to  make  a  con- 
siHlenl  profession  of  Christianity.  'I  now,*  add- 
cd  ho,  '  begin  to  think  with  Addiaon,  that  tin- 
gularity  in  religion  is  heroic  bravery,  *  beosose 
it  only  leaves  the  species  by  soaring  above  it* 

AiVcr  some  observations  from  Dr.  Barlow, 
much  in  point,  he  went  to  remark  that  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  clergyman  were  mach  incmied 
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f  tKe  altered  mannera  of  the  af«.  *  The  tooe 
'reliipoiui  writing,'  nid  he, '  but  eepecially  the 
IM  of  relicioua  oonvenation,  w  much  lowered. 
1m  lanfaafjre  of  a  Chriatiaa  miniater  in  die* 
iMJnif  Chrifltian  topica  will  naturally  be  con- 
•wnt  to  that  ef  Scripture.  The  Scripture 
iiafca  of  a  nnan  being  reHewed  in  the  tpirit  of 
9  wiind,  of  hia  being  ianctjfitd  by  the  ^race  if 
ML  Now  how  much  circumlocution  is  ncces. 
irj  for  ua  in  conversing  witii  a  man  of  the 
orld,  to  convey  the  sense  without  adopting 
m  expression ;  and  what  pains  must  we  take 
make  our  meaning  intelligible  without  giving 
'  and  to  be  useful  without  causing  irri- 


If 


ir  John,  *  But,  ray  good  Doctor,  is  it  not  a 
lit  puritanical,  to  mue  use  of  such  solemn 
■Paaaions  in  company  ?* 
2)r.  BarhtQ.  *  Sir,  it  is  worse  than  poritani. 
il«  it  ia  hypocritical,  where  the  principle  itaelf 
mm  not  exist ;  and  even  where  it  doea,  it  is 
(hly  inexpedient  to  introduce  such  phrases 
Co  general  company  at  all.  But  I  am  speak- 
g  of  aerious  private  conversation,  when,  if  a 
inistor  ia  really  in  eament,  there  is  nothing 
matd  in  hia  prudent  use  of  Scripture  expres- 
HMk    One  great  difficulty,  and  which  obstrncta 

*  usefulness  of  a  clergyman,  in  conversation 
ith  many  persons  of  the  higher  class,  who 
Mid  be  sorry  not  to  be  thought  religious,  is, 
at  they  keep  up  so  little  acquaintance  with  the 
ibla,  that  from  their  ignorance  of  its  venerable 
iraaeology,  they  are  offended  at  the  introduc- 
■I  of  a  text,  not  because  it  is  Scripture ;  for 
at  they  maintain  a  kind  of  general  reverence ; 
It,  because,  from  not  reading  it,  they  do  not 
low  that  it  if  Scripture. 

*  I  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  and  talents  an 
Imirable  sermon,  written  by  one  of  our  first 
finea.  Though  deeply  pious,  it  was  composed 
ith  uncommon  spirit  and  elegance,  and  I 
M|^t  it  did  not  contain  one  phrase  which 
uM  oflEend  the  most  fastidious  critic.  When 
I  ntarned  it,  ho  assured  me  that  he  liked  it 
■eh  on  the  whole,  and  should  have  approved  it 
together,  but  for  one  methodistical  expresaion. 
a  my  ntter  astonishment  he  pointed  to  the  ex- 
ptionablie  passage,  *  There  ia  now  nocondemna- 
■  Id  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk 
«  after  the  flesh  but  aAer  tho  Spirit*  The 
•pier  and  verae  not  being  mentioned,  he  never 
•peoted  it  was  a  quotation  from  the  Bible.* 

*  Thia  ia  one  annrng  many  reasons,*  said  Mr. 
■nley,  *  why  I  so  strenuously  insist  that  young 
none  ahould  read  the  Scriptures,  unaltered, 
rmodernized,  unmutilated,  unabridged.  If  pa- 
nte  do  not  make  a  point  of  this,  the  peculiari- 
wof  aacred  language  will  become  really  obso- 
te  to  the  next  generation.* 

In  anawer  to  some  further  remarks  of  Sir 
liD,  Mr.  Stanley  aaid,  smiling,  *  I  have  some- 
Boa  amoaed  myaelf  with  making  a  collection 
oertain  things,  which  are  now  considered  and 
Jd  up  by  a  pretty  large  class  of  men  as  the  in- 
llible  syraptoms  of  mothodism.  TluMie  which 
present  ocear  to  my  recollection  are  the  Ibl. 
wing  •  Groing  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  main- 
ining  ftmily  prayer,  not  travelling,  or  giving 
•at  dinnera  or  other  entertain meota  on  Sun- 
kja,  leioioing  in  the  abolitian  of  the  alave  trade, 
Voi^II. 


promoting  the  religious  instmetion  of  the  poor 
at  home,  subaeribing  to  the  BibJe  Society,  and 
contributing  to  establiah  Christianity  abroad. 
These,  though  the  man  attend  no  eccentric  cler- 
gyman, hold  no  one  enthusiastic  doctrine,  asao. 
ciate  with  no  fanatic,  ia  aober  ia  his  conversa- 
tion, consistent  in  his  practice,  correct  in  hia 
whole  deportment,  will  infallibly  fix  on  him  the 
charge  of  mcthodism.  Any  one  of  these  will  ex- 
cite suspicion,  but  all  united  will  not  fail  abso- 
lutely  to  stigmatise  him.  The  most  de\'oted  attach- 
ment  to  the  esteblishment  will  avail  him  nothing, 
if  not  accompanied  with  a  fiery  intoleranoe  tOi^ 
warda  all  wlio  differ.  Without  intohsranee,  hia 
charity  is  construed  into  unsoundnesa,  and  hia 
candour  into  disaffection.  He  ia  accoaed  of  aa- 
similating  with  the  principlea  of  every  weak 
brother  whom,  though  his  judgment  compela 
him  to  blame,  hia  candour  forbids  him  to  calnm- 
niate.  Saint  and  hypocrite  are  now,  in  the 
scoffer's  lexicon,  become  convertible  terms :  the 
last  being  always  implied  where  the  firat  is 
sneeringly  used.* 

*  It  haa  often  appeared  to  me,*  said  I,  *  that 
the  glory  of  a  tried  Christian  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  a  Roman  victor,  in  whoae  ademn 
procession,  among  the  odea  of  gratuJation,  a. 
mixture  of  abuse  and  railing  made  part  of  the 
triumph.' 

*  Happily,*  reaumed  Mr.  SUnley,  *  a  religiooa 
man  knows  the  worst  he  is  likely  to  suffer.  In 
the  present  esUblished  stote  of  things  he  is  not 
called,  as  in  the  first  agea  of  Chriatianity,  to  be 
made  a  apectecle  to  the  world,  and  to  angels, 
and  to  men.  But  he  must  submit  to  be  assailed 
by  three  difierent  deacriptions  of  persons.  From 
the  first,  he  must  be  contented  to  have  prineiplee 
imputed  to  him  which  he  abhora,  motivea  which 
he  disdains,  and  ends  which  he  deprecatea.  He 
must  submit  to  have  the  energies  of  his  well-re- 
gulated piety  confounded  with  the  follies  of  the 
fanatic,  and  hia  temperate  seal  blended  with  the 
ravings  of  the  insane.  He  muat  submit  to  be 
involved  in  tho  abeurditiea  of  the  extravagant, 
in  the  duplicity  of  the  deaigning,  and  in  the  mia- 
chiefs  of  the  dangeroua ;  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  disturbers  of  that  church  which  he  would 
defend  with  hia  blood,  and  of  that  government 
which  he  is  perhapa  supporting  in  every  possible 
direction.  Every  means  is  devised  to  shake  hia 
credit  From  such  determined  aasailante  no 
prudence  can  protect  hia  character,  no  private 
integrity  can  defend  it,  no  public  aervice  res- 
cue it* 

*  I  have  oflen  wondered,*  aaid  Sir  John,  *  at 
the  success  of  atUcks  which  aeemed  to  have  no- 
thing but  the  badness  of  the  cause  to  recommend 
tliem.  But  the  assailant,  whose  object  is  to 
make  good  men  ridiculous,  well  knows  that  he 
has  secured  to  himself  a  large  patronage  in  the 
hearte  of  all  the  envious,  the  malignant,  and  ir- 
religious,  who,  like  other  levellers,  find  it  more 
easy  to  esUbliah  the  equality  of  mankind  by 
abusing  tlie  lof\y,  than  by  elevating  the  low.* 

*  In  my  short  experience  of  life,*  said  I,  when 
Sir  John  had  done  speaking,  *  I  have  often  ob- 
sorvod  it  aa  a  hardship,  that  a  man  most  only 
submit  to  be  condemned  ibr  doctrines  he  die* 
owna,  but  alao  for  oonseqoences  which  otheiB 
may  draw  from  the  doelrinea  he  niaintiiiUt 
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though  he  himaeir  both  practically  and  specu- 
latively  dinvow  any  such  coniequencet.* 

*  There  is  another  claaa  of  enemies,*  resumed 
Mr.  Stanley.  *To  do  them  justice,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  individual  Christian,  as  Christianity 
itself,  which  they  hope  to  discredit ;  that  Chris, 
tianity  which  would  not  only  restrain  the  con- 
duct, but  would  humble  the  heart ;  which  strips 
them  of  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  the  arro- 
Ifant  plea  of  merit ;  which  would  save,  but  will 
not  flatter  them.  In  this  enlightened  period, 
however,  for  men  who  would  preserve  any  cha- 
racter,  it  would  be  too  ^ross  to  attsck  reli^on 
itself,  and  tliey  find  they  can  wound  her  more 
deeply  and  more  creditably  through  the  sides  of 
her  professors.* 

*  I  have  observed,*  said  I,  *  that  the  uncandid 
oensurer  always  picks  out  the  worst  man  of  a 
class,  and  then  confidently  produces  him  as  be- 
ing a  fair  specimen  of  it' 

*  From  our  own  thoughtless,  but  less  uncha- 
ritable acquaintance,  the  gay  and  the  busy,*  re- 
sumed Mr.  Stanley,  *  we  have  to  sustain  a  gentler 
warfare.  A  little  reproach,  a  good  deal  of  ridi- 
cnle,  a  littie  suspicion  of  our  designs,  and  not  a 
little  compassion  for  our  gloomy  habits  of  life, 
and  implied  contempt  of  our  judgment,  some 
friendly  hints  that  we  carry  things  too  far,  an 
intimation  that  being  righteous  over  much  in 
the  practice  has  a  tendency  to  produce  derange- 
ment in  the  faculties.  These  are  the  petty  but 
daily  trials  of  every  man  who  is  seriously  in  car- 
nest;  and  petty  indeed  they  are  to  him  whose 
prospects  are  well  grounded,  and  whose  hope  is 
full  of  immortality.* 

*  This  hostility,  which  a  real  Christian  is  sure 
to  experience,*  said  I,  *  is  not  without  its  uses. 
It  quickens  his  vigilance  over  his  own  heart,  and 
enlarges  his  charity  towards  others,  whom  re- 
proach perhaps  may  as  unjustly  stigmatize.  It 
teaches  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he  should 
really  deserve  the  ccnnurc  lie  incurs  ;  and  what 
I  presume  is  of  no  small  importance,  it  teaches 
him  to  sit  loose  to  human  opinion  ;  it  woakcns 
his  excessive  tenderness  for  reputation,  makes 
him  more  anxious  to  deserve,  and  less  solicitous 
to  obtain  it* 

*  It  were  well,*  said  Dr  Barlow,  *  if  the  evil 
ended  here.  The  established  Christian  will  evince 
himself  to  be  such  by  not  shrinking  from  the 
attack.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  dread 
of  this  attack  keeps  back  well  disposed  but  va- 
cillating characters.  They  are  intimidated  at 
the  idea  of  partaking  the  censure,  though  they 
know  it  to  bo  false. 

*  When  they  hear  the  reputation  of  men  of 
piety  assailed,  they  assume  an  indifference  which 
they  arc  far  from  feeling.  They  listen  to  re- 
proaches cast  on  characters  which  they  inward- 
Jy  revere,  without  daring  to  vindicate  Uicm. 
They  hear  the  most  attached  Fubj^*ctR  accused  of 
disaffection,  and  the  most  sober-minded  church- 
jnen  of  innovation,  without  venturing  to  repel 
the  charge,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of 
leaning  to  the  party.  They  are  afraid  fully  to 
avow  that  their  own  principles  are  the  same, 
lest  they  should  be  involved  in  the  same  calum- 
ny. To  efface  this  suspicion,  they  affect  a  cold- 
Bess  which  they  do  not  feel,  and  treat  with  levity 
what  they  inwardly  venerate.    Very  yoong  men, 


from  this  criminal  timidity,  era  led  to  risk  their 
eternal  happinem  throagh  the  dread  of  a  Un^ 
Though  they  know  that  they  have  not  only  rcli. 
ffion  but  reaaon  on  their  aide,  yet  it  reqaiies  t 
hardy  virtue  to  repel  a  sneer,  and  an  intrr|nd 
principle  to  confront  a  earcasm.  Thus  their 
own  mind  loses  its  firmness,  religion  loess  their 
support,  the  world  loses  the  benefit  which  their 
example  would  afford,  and  they  thenselvss  be. 
come  liable  to  the  awful  charge  which  is  di^ 
nounced  against  him  who  is  uhamed  of  hii 
Christian  profession.* 

^  Men  of  the  world,*  said  Sir  John, '  are  u. 
^mely  jealous  of  whatever  may  be  thou^t/er. 
ficular;  they  are  frightened  at  ^yerj  thing  thit 
has  not  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
stamp  of  public  applause.  They  are  impatieat 
of  the  slightest  suspicion  of  censure  in  wlMtmay 
be  supposed  to  affect  the  credit  of  their  judgment, 
though  oflen  indifferent  enough  as  to  any  Uanw 
that  may  attach  to  their  conduct  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  strict  religion  u  i 
thing  which  militates  against  good  taste,  and  li 
connect  the  idea  of  something  undassioal  and 
inelegant,  something  awkward  and  nnpopulir, 
something  uncouth  and  ill-bred,  with  the  pen. 
liar  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  doctrines  which, 
though  there  is  no  harm  in  believing,  they  think 
there  can  bo  no  good  in  avowing. 

'It  is  a  little  hard,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, •  Ibit 
men  of  piety,  who  are  allowed  to  piiasree  good 
sense  on  all  otiier  occasions,  and  whose  judgoent 
is  respected  in  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  liffc, 
should  not  have  a  little  credit  given  to  them  in 
matters  of  religion,  but  that  they  should  bs  at 
once  transformed  into  idiots  or  midmeo,  in  that 
very  point  which  affords  the  noblest  exercise  to 
the  human  faculties.* 

*  A  Christian  then,*  said  I, '  if  human  applause 
be  his  idol,  is  of  all  men  most  miserable.  He 
forfeits  his  reputation  every  way.  lie  is  accused 
by  the  men  of  tlie  world  of  going  too  far ;  by  the 
enthusiast  of  not  going  far  enough.  While  it  is 
one  of  the  best  evidences  of  his  being  right,  that 
he  is  rejected  by  one  party  for  excess,  and  by 
the  other  for  deficiency.* 

*  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?*  said  Dr.  Barhnr. 
*  Must  a  discreet  and  pious  man  give  up  a  prin- 
ciple  because  it  has  been  disfigured  by  the  fana. 
tic,  or  abused  by  the  hypocrite,  or  denied  by  the 
sceptic,  or  reprobated  by  the  fbroialist,  or  ridi- 
culed by  the  men  of  the  world  ?  He  should  ra- 
ther  support  it  with  an  earnestness  proportioned 
to  its  value;  he  should  rescue  it  from  the  inju- 
ries it  has  sustained  from  its  enemies ;  and  the 
discredit  brought  on  it  by  its  imprudent  friends. 
He  should  redeem  it  from  the  enthusiasm  which 
misconceives, and  from  the  ignorancenr  maligsi- 
ty  which  misrepresents  it  If  the  learned  and 
the  judicious  are  silent  in  proportion  as  the  illi- 
terate and  the  vulgar  are  obtrusive  and  k)qaa. 
cious,  the  most  important  truths  will  be  aban- 
doned by  those  who  are  best  able  to  unfold,  and 

I  to  defend  them,  while  they  wiU  be  embraeed 
exclusively  by  those  who  misundentand,  de- 
grade and  debase  them.  Because  the  unlellered 
are  absurd,  must  the  able  cease  to  be  relisious?  If 
there  is  to  be  an  abandonment  of  every  Oiristian 
principle,  because  it  has  been  unfairly,  naskil- 
fully,  or  inadequately  trenMi  Cbm  wnil^  oM 
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bj  one,  be  an  ab«ndoniiicnt  of  every  doctrine  of 
the  New  Testunent.* 

'  I  felt  myself  bound,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *to 
Act  on  this  principle  in  oiir  late  oonveraation 
with  Mr.  Tyrrvl.  I  would  not  refuse  to  a»iert 
^th  him  the  doctrines  of  fi^racc,  but  I  cndea- 
ycmred  to  let  him  see  that  I  had  adopted  them 
in  a  icriptural  sense.  I  would  not  try  to  con- 
\riiM8  him  that  he  was  wron^,  by  disowning  a 
tmth  because  he  abused  it.  i  would  cordially 
rvieci  all  the  bad  use  he  makes  of  any  opinion, 
without  rejecting  the  opinion  itself,  if  the  Bible 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  belief  of  it  But  I  would 
■enipulously  reject  all  the  other  opinions  which 
ho  connects  with  it,  and  witli  which  I  am  per. 
•uded  it  has  no  connection. 

'The  nominal  Christian,*  said  Dr.  Barlow, 
*wbo  inflMta  that  religion  rcaidea  in  the  under, 
■luding  only,  may  contend  that  love  to  God, 
gratitude  to  our  Redeemer,  and  soirow  for  our 
cAnoes,  are  enthusiastic  extravagances;  and 
•llbctually  repress  by  ridicule  and  sarcasm, 
thoae  feelings  which  the  devout  heart  recog. 
Bins,  and  which  Scripture  sanctions.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  very  feelings  are  inflamed,  ex* 
•negated,  distorted,  and  misrepresented,  as  in. 
cToding  the  wholo  of  religion,  by  the  intern- 
peratc  enthusiast,  who  thinks  reason  has  no. 
thing  to  do  in  the  business ;  but  who,  trusting 
to  tests  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  is  governed 
Ivf  fancies,  feelings,  and  visions  of  his  own. 

'  Between  tliese  pernicious  extremes,  what 
eourae  is  the  other  Christian  to  pursue  7  Must 
ho  discard  from  his  heart  all  pious  affections 
because  the  fanatic  abuses  them,  and  the  fasti. 
dious  deny  their  existence  7  This  would  be  like 
insisting,  that  because  one  man  happens  to  be 
nick  of  a  dead  palsy,  and  another  of  a  phrenzy 
Ihver,  there  is  therefore  in  the  human  constitu. 
Cion  no  such  temperate  medium  as  sound  health.* 


CHAP.  XLI. 

Sf NCK  the  conversation  which  had  accidentally 
ltd  to  the  discovery  of  Miss  Stanley's  acquire. 
ownts,  I  oould  not  forbear  surveying  the  perfect 
•rrangements  of  the  family,  and  the  completely 
«lannt  but  not  luxurious  table,  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  I  felt  no  small  delight  in  re. 
fleeting  that  all  this  order  and  propriety  were 
produced  without  the  smallest  deduction  from 
the  itaental  cultivation. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  this  to 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  was  not  displeased  with  my 
observation,  though  she  cautiously  avoided  say- 
ing any  thing  which  might  be  construed  into  a 
with  to  set  off  her  daughter.  As  she  seemed 
anrprised  at  my  knowledge  of  the  large  share 
faor  Lacilla  had  in  the  direction  of  the  family 
oonoerns,  I  oould  not,  in  the  imprudence  of  my 
Mtisfaction,  conceal  the  conversation  I  had  with 
mj  old  friend  Mrs.  dinfit. 

After  this  avowal  she  felt  that  an^  reserve  on 
this  point  would  look  like  affectation,  a  little- 
ness which  would  have  been  unworthy  of  her 
ebaraeler.  *I  am  frequently  Uamed  by  ray 
fraandi.*  said  she,  ■  fbr  Uking  snme  of  the  load 
Mm  mj  own  thooMers,  end  laying  it  oo  hers. 


*  Poor  thing,  she  is  too  young  !*  is  the  onasttnt 
cry  of  fashionable  mothers.  My  general  answer 
is,  you  do  not  think  your  daughters  of  the  same 
age  too  young  to  be  married,  though  you  know 
marriage  must  bring  with  it  these,  and  still 
heavier  cares.  Surely  then  Lucilia  is  not  too 
young  to  bo  initiated  in  that  useful  knowledge 
which  will  hereaAer  become  no  inconsideraUe 
part  of  her  duty.  Tho  acquisition  would  be 
really  burthensome  then,  if  it  were  not  lighten- 
ed  by  preparatory  practice  now.  I  have,  1  trust, 
convinced  m^  daughters,  that  tJiough  there  is 
no  great  merit  in  possessing  this  sort  of  know, 
ledgo,  yet  to  be  destitute  of  it  is  highly  discre. 
ditable.* 

*  In  several  houses  where  I  had  visited,  I  had 
observed  the  forwardness  of  the  parents,  the 
mother  especially,  to  make  a  display  of  the 
daoghter*s  merits, — ^  so  dutiful !  so  notaUe  1 
such  an  excellent  nurse  !*  The  girl  was  then 
called  out  to  sing  or  to  play,  and  was  thus,  by 
that  ineoniiitency  which  my  good  mother  de- 
precated, kept  in  the  full  exhibition  of  thoee 
very  talents  which  are  most  likely  to  interfere 
with  nursing  and  notablcness.  But  since  I  had 
been  on  my  present  visit,  I  had  never  once  heard 
my  friends  extol  their  Lucilla,  or  bring  forward 
any  of  her  excellences.  I  had  however  observed 
their  eyes  fill  with  delight,  which  tliey  could  not 
suppress,  when  her  merits  were  the  subject  of 
the  praise  of  others. 

1  took  notice  of  this  difference  of  conduct  to 
Mrs.  Stanley.  *  I  have  of^n,*  said  she,  *  been 
so  much  hurt  at  the  indelicacy  to  which  you  el- 
lude,  that  I  very  early  resolved  to  avoid  iL  If 
tho  girl  in  question  does  not  deserve  the  com 
niendation,  it  is  not  only  disingenuous  but  die 
honest  If  she  docs,  it  is  a  coarse  and  not  very 
honourable  stratagem  fbr  getting  her  offl  But 
if  the  daughter  be  indeed  all  that  a  mother's 
partial  fondness  believes,*  added  she,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears  of  tenderness,  *  how  can  sbe 
be  in  such,  haste  to  deprive  herself  of  the  solace 
of  her  life  7  How  csn  she  by  gross  acts  wound 
that  delicacy  in  her  daughter,  which,  to  a  man 
of  refinement,  would  be  one  of  her  chief  attrau- 
lions,  and  which  will  be  lowered  in  his  esteem, 
by  the  suspicion  that  she  may  concur  in  the  in- 
discretion of  the  mother. 

*  As  to  Lucilla,*  added  she,  *  Mr.  Stanley  and 
I  sometimos  say  to  each  other, '  Little  chtldrco, 
keep  yourselves  from  idols  !*  O  my  dear  young 
friend !  it  is  in  vain  to  disseml>Ie  her  unaffected 
worth  and  sweetness.  She  is  not  only  our  de- 
lightful companion,  but  our  confidential  friend. 
\Vc  encourage  hor  to  give  us  her  opinion  on 
matters  of  business,  as  well  as  of  taste ;  and 
having  reflected  as  well  as  read  a  good  deal,  she 
is  not  destitute  of  materials  on  which  to  exer- 
cise her  reasoning  powers.  We  have  never  re- 
pressed her  natural  vivacity,  lieeause  we  never 
saw  it,  like  Ph(Ebc*s,  in  danger  of  carrying  ber 
off*  from  the  stroight  line.* 

1  thanked  Mrs.  Stanley  fbr  her  affectionate 
frankness,  with  a  warmth  which  allowed  the 
cordial  interest  I  took  in  her,  who  was  tne  ob- 
iect  of  it;  company  coming  in  interrupted  our 
interesting  tete-a-tete. 

After  lea^  I  observed  the  party  in  the  saloon 
te  be  thinnsr  than  naoaL    Sir  John  end  Ladv 
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Balfiald  havine  withdrawn  to  write  letten ;  and 
that  individual  havinff  qaitted  the  room,  whose 
prefonce  would  have  reconciled  nte  to  the  ah. 
■encc  of  all  the  rout,  I  stole  out  to  take  a  solitary 
walk.  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  park-eatc,  on  a  little  common,  I  oh. 
served,  for  the  first  time,  the  smallest  and  neat- 
est  cottai;e  I  over  beheld.  There  was  a  flourish- 
inj^  youn^  orchard  behind  it,  and  a  little  court 
full  of  flowers  in  front  But  I  was  particularly 
attracted  by  a  beautiful  rose  tree  in  full  blossom 
which  j;raw  against  the  house,  and  almost  co- 
vered the  clean  white  walls.  As  I  knew  this 
sort  of  rose  was  a  particular  favourite  of  Lucil- 
Ja*s  I  o|>cncd  the  low  wicket  which  led  into  the 
little  court,  and  looked  about  for  some  living 
creature,  of  whom  I  mifrht  have  be^^d  the 
flowers.  But  seeinjp  ni»  one,  I  ventured  to  ipi. 
tber  a  bunch  of  the  roses,  and  the  door  bein^f 
open,  walked  inte  the  house,  in  order  to  ack now. 
ledge  my  thefl,  and  make  my  compensation.  In 
vain  I  looked  round  the  little  neat  kitchen !  no 
one  appeared. 

I  was  just  going  out,  when  the  sound  of  a  soft 
ft  male  voice  over  head  arrested  my  attention. 
Impelled  by  a  curiosity  which,  considering  the 
rmnk  of  the  inhabitants,  I  did  not  feci  it  neces- 
sary to  resist,  I  soflly  stole  up  the  narrow  stairs, 
oautiously  stooping  as  I  ascended,  the  lowness 
of  the  ceiling  nut  allowing  me  to  walk  upright 
I  stood  still  at  the  drxir  of  a  little  chamber,  which 
was  leA  half  open  to  admit  the  air.  I  gently 
pat  my  head  throusrh.  What  were  my  cmoticms 
when  I  saw  Lucilla  Stanley  kneeling  by  the 
aide  of  a  little  clean  bed,  a  large  old  Rible  spread 
<^n  on  the  bod  liefnro  her,  out  of  which  she 
was  reading  one  of  the  penitential  Psalms  to  a 
pale  emaciated  female  figure,  who  lifted  up  her 
failing  eyes,  and  clanpcd  her  feeble  hands  in  so- 
lemn  attcnti<m  ! 

Before  two  little  bar^,  which  served  for  a  grate, 
knelt  Pluchc,  with  one  hand  stirring  some  broth, 
which  she  had  bronoht  from  home,  and  with  the 
other  fanning  with  her  straw  bonnet  the  dying 
embers,  in  order  to  make  the  broth  boil ;  yet 
seemingly  attentive  to  her  sister's  reading.  Her 
dishevelled  hair,  the  deep  flush  which  the  fire 
and  her  labour  of  love  gave  her  naturally  ani- 
mated  e^untcnance,  formed  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  angelic  tranquillity  and  calm  devotion  which 
sat  on  the  face  of  Lucilla.  Her  voice  was  in- 
ezpressibly  sweet  and  penetrating,  while  faith, 
hope  and  charity  seemed  to  Itcam  from  her  up- 
lifted eyes.  On  accmnt  of  the  closcnctis  of  the 
room,  she  had  thn)wn  off  her  hat,  cloak,  and 
glm'CH,  and  laid  them  on  the  bed  ;  and  her  tinn 
hair,  which  escaped  from  its  confinement,  KJiaded 
that  side  of  her  face  which  was  next  the  door,  ' 
and  prevented  her  seeing  me.  , 

I  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  lest  I  should  in. 
terrupt  such  a  ser ne.  It  was  a  siihject  not  un- 
worthy of  Kapliuel.  Slio  next  began  to  read  the 
Ibrty-first  Psalm,  with  the  inerk  yor  solemn  em-  i 
pha!iis  of  devout  feeling.  •  I{lfsiip(i  is  he  tiiat 
(!(msiden-th  the  ]nvn  and  needy,  lh<:  I^^ird  «h*ill 
dulivnr  him  in  tht:  time  iiftru'ibip.*  .Veilhnr  the 
jKxjr  worn  in  nor  myself  ctmld  hold  out  any 
longer.  She  was  overcome  by  her  gratitude, 
and  I  by  mj  admiration,  and  we  both  at  the 
same  monwnt  involuatsrily  exclaimed,  Amen  I 


I  sprang  forward  with  a  motioD  which  1  eooid 
no  longer  control.  Lucilla  saw  me,  started  up  i^ 
cunfusioii, 

anfl  blii*h*d 
CSelestial  rosy  red. 

Then  eagerly  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  Bt 
ble,  by  drawing  her  hat  over  it,  *•  Phcebe,*  siia 
she,  with  ail  the  composure  she  could  asamae, 
*  is  the  broth  ready  V  Pbosbe,  witli  her  usial 
gaiety,  called  out  to  me  to  oorae  and  assist, 
whicii  I  did,  but  so  unskilfully  that  she  chid  me 
for  my  awkwardness. 

It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  one  of  then 
blooming  sisters  lifl  the  dying  woman  in  b« 
bed,  and  support  her  with  her  arm,  while  tin 
other  fed  her,  her  own  weak  hand  being  mie- 
qual  to  the  task.  At  that  moment  how  little  did 
the  splendors  and  vanities  of  life  appear  ia  my 
eyes!  and  how  ready  was  I  to  exclaim, with 
Wolsey, 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  liaie  you. 

When  they  had  finished  tlieir  pious  ofHee,  I 
inquired  if  the  poor  woman  had  no  attendaat. 
Plunbe  who  was  generally  the  chief  speaker, 
said,  *she  has  a  good  daughter,  who  is  oat  it 
work  by  day,  but  takes  core  of  her  mother  «i 
night ;  but  she  is  never  left  alone,  for  she  hif  t 
little  grand-daughter  who  attends  her  io  the 
mean  time ;  but  as  she  is  obliged  to  go  nee  t 
day  to  tiie  Grove  to  fetch  provisions,  we  gene. 
rally  contrive  to  send  her  while  we  are  here, 
that  Dame  Alice  may  never  be  lefl  alone.* 

While  we  were  talking,  I  heard  a  little  weary 
step,  fiainfully  climbing  up  the  stairs,  and  look- 
ing round,  expecting  to  sec  the  grand.daughter; 
but  it  was  little  Kate  St.'inley,  with  a  lip  mil  of 
dry  sticks,  which  she  had  been  collecting  {br 
the  poor  vvoman*s  fire.  The  sharp  points  nf  th? 
sticks  had  forced  their  way  in  many  places 
through  the  white  muslin  trock,  part  of  which« 
together  with  her  bonnet,  she  had  lefl  in  the 
hedge,  which  she  had  been  robbing.  At  thii 
loss  site  expressed  not  much  concern,  bat  la- 
mented not  a  little  that  sticks  were  so  scarce : 
that  she  feared  the  broth  had  been  spoiled,  from 
her  being  so  long  in  picking  them,  but  indted 
she  could  not  help  it.  I  was  pleased  with  tliesp 
under  allotments,  these  low  degrees  in  the  scale 
of  charity. 

I  had  gently  laid  my  roses  on  the  liat  of  Mm 
Stanley,  as  it  lay  on  the  Bible,  and  before  ue 
letl  the  room,  as  I  drew  near  the  good  old  Dam^ 
to  slip  a  couple  of  guineas  into  her  hand,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  I^ucilla,  who  thought  her- 
self unobserved,  retire  to  the  little  wind«.)w,  and 
fasten  the  roses  into  the  crown  of  her  hat  like  a 
garland.  When  the  grand-daughtcr  returned 
I<xided  with  the  d:iily  bounty  from  the  Grow. 
wc  took  our  loave,  f >llowed  by  the  prayers  s.i:i 
blessings  of  the  g<MNl  woman. 

As  we  passed  hy  the  rose-tree,  the  orcharc, 
and  the  court,  Phnelic  said  to  me,  *  An*t  vou 
glad  that  poor  |>oopIc  can  have  such  pleasures .' 
I  told  her  it  doubled  my  gratification  to  witnes* 
the  enjoyment,  and  to  trace  the  hand  which 
conferred  it ;  for  she  had  owned  it  was  tActr 
work.    *  We  have  always^'  replied  Pbabai  '  i 
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utiafftction  in  olMcrtin^  a  noat  little 
len  aboat  a  cottage,  becaaae  it  holda 
>rtable  indication  that  the  inhabitantii 
»m  abflolate  want,  before  they  think 
Jo  embellishments.* 
also,'  said  Miss  Stanley,  *  as  if  the 
itead  of  spend  in  j^  her  few  leisure  mo- 
^addinjif  abroad,  employed  them  in 
er  little  habitation,  in  order  to  make 
active  to  her  husband.  And  we  know 
one  instance  in  this  village  in  which 
.9  been  led  to  give  up  the  public  house, 
icent  ambition  of  improving  on  her 

icr  what  first  inspired  her  with  such 
r  gardening,  and  how  she  had  acquir. 

skill  and  taste  in  this  elegant  art  7 
i  and  said,  *  she  was  afraid  I  should 
"omantic,  if  she  were  to  confess  that 
ight  both  the  taste  and  the  passion, 
e  possessed  either,  from  an  early  and 
iquaintance  with  th^Paradise  Lost, 
he  considered  the  beautiful  dcsrrip- 
)  scenery  and  plantations  as  the  best 
*  landscape  gardening.     Milton,*  she 

excited  the  taste  and  supplied  the 
taug/it  the  art  and  inspired  the  love 

B  gardens  of  Paradise  the  transition 
ine  was  easy  and  natural.  On  my 
opinion  of  this  portrait,  as  drawn  by 
replied,  *  that  she  considered  Eve,  in 
if  innocence,  as  the  most  beautiful 
le  delicacy,  propriety,  j^race  and  ele- 
le  female  character  which  any  poet 
ted.  Even  af\er  her  fall,*  added  she, 
-nothing  wonderfully  touching  in  her 
d  affecting  in  her  contrition.* 

probably,*  replied  I,  *  more  deeply 
h  the  beautifully  contrite  expressions 
ce  in  our  first  parents,  fVom  being  so 
lived  in  the  consequences  of  the  of- 
1  occasioned  it.* 

;*  replied  she,  *  I  am  a  little  affronted 
et,  that  while,  with  a  noble  justness, 
ts  Adam*8  grief  at  his  expulsion,  as 
ins  from  his  being  banished  from  the 
'  his  Maker,  the  sorrows  of  Eve  seem 
>  arisn  from  beings  banished  from  her 
'he  grief,  though  never  grief  was  so 
eloquent,  is  rather  too  exquisite,  her 
ground  for  lamentation  considered.* 
ne  going  to  speak,  she  stopped  me 
e,  saying,  *  I  see  by  your  looks  that 
ling,  with  Mr.  Addison,  to  vindicate 
id  to  call  this  a  just  appropriation  of 
tnt  to  the  sex  ;  but  surely  the  dispro- 
Lho  feeling  here  is  ratlier  too  violent, 
vn  the  loea  of  her  flowers  might  have 

any  common  privation.  There  is, 
)  female  character  in  the  whole  oom- 
try,  in  which  I  have  ever  taken  so 
iterest,  and  no  poem  that  ever  took 
ful  possession  of  my  mind.* 
ing  had  been  wanting  to  my  full  as- 
the  sympathy  of  our  tastes  and  feel, 
rould  have  completed  my  conviction, 
s  as  the  Virgilian  lots  formerly  struck 
itiout.  Oar  maloa]  mdmiratioii  of 
e  Loft,  and  of  ita  heroine,  aeemed  to 


brinif  us  nearer  together  than  we  bad  yet  been. 
Her  remarks,  which  I  ffradually  drew  from  her 
in  the  course  of  our  walk,  on  the  oonstructioo 
df  the  fable,  the  richness  of  the  imagery,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  language,  the  sublimity  and  just 
appropriation  ofthescntinientSfthe  artful  struc- 
ture of  the  verse  and  the  variety  of  the  charac- 
ters, convinced  me  that  she  had  imbibed  her 
taste  from  the  purest  sources.  It  was  easy  to 
trace  her  knowledge  of  the  best  autiiors,  though 
she  quoted  none. 

*  This,*  said  I  exultingly  to  myself,  *  is  the 
true  learninif  for  a  lady  ;  a  knowledge  that  is 
rather  detected  than  displayed,  that  is  felt  in  its 
efTcctfl  on  her  mind  and  conversation ;  that  is 
seen,  not  by  her  citing  learned  names,  or  ad- 
ducinff  long  quotations,  but  in  the  general  re- 
salt,  by  the  delicacy  of  her  taste,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  sentiments.' 

In  oar  way  home  I  made  a  merit  with  little 
Kate,  not  oiily  by  rescuinif  her  hat  from  the 
hedi^e,  but  by  making  a  litde  provision  of  wood 
under  it,  of  larger  sticks  than  she  could  gallier, 
which  she  joyfVilly  promised  to  assist  the  grand- 
daughter  in  carrying  to  the  cottage. 

I  ventured,  with  as  much  diffidence  as  if  I  had 
been  soliciting  a  pension  for  myself^  to  entreat 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  undertake  the  put- 
ting  forward  Dame  Alioe*s  little  girl  in  the 
world,  as  soon  as  she  shall  be  released  from  her 
attendance  on  her  grandmother.  My  proposal 
was  graciously  accepted,  on  condition  that  it  met 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley*s  approbation. 

When  wo  joined  the  party  at  supper,  it  was 
delightful  to  observe  that  the  habits  of  religious 
charity  vrare  so  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
these  girls  minds,  that  the  evening  which  had 
been  so  interesting  to  me,  was  to  them  only  a 
common  evening,  marked  with  nothing  parti- 
cular. It  never  occurred  to  them  to  allude  to  it ; 
and  once  or  twice  when  I  was  tempted  to  men- 
tion it,  my  imprudence  was  represKed  by  a  kx>k 
of  the  most  significant  gravity  from  Lucille. 

I  was  comforted,  however,  by  observing  that 
my  roses  were  transferred  from  the  hat  to  the 
hair.  This  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  eye 
of  Phcsbe,  who  archly  said, '  I  wonder,  Locills, 
what  particular  charm  there  is  in  Dame  Alice's 
faded  roses.  I  offered  you  some  fresh  ones 
since  we  came  home.  I  never  knew  you  prefer 
withered  flowers  before.*  Lucille  made  no  an- 
swer, but  cast  down  her  timid  eyes,  and  oot 
blushed  the  roses  on  her  head. 


CHAP.  XLII. 

Ama  breakfast  next  morning  the  company 
all  dropped  off  one  aflcr  another,  except  Lady 
Bolfield,  Miss  Stanley,  and  myself.  We  hac 
been  so  busily  engaged  in  looking  over  the  plan 
of  a  conservatory,  which  Sir  John  proposed  to 
bnild  at  Beechwood,  his  estate  in  Surry,  that  we 
hardly  missed  them. 

Little  Celia,  whom  I  call  the  Rosebud,  had 
climbed  ap  my  knees,  a  favourite  station  with 
her,  and  wu  begging  me  to  tell  her  another 
pretty  story.  I  tmd  bofera  toM  her  so  many, 
that  I  bad  ozhautod  both  mj  nwnory  and  my 
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imagination.  Lucilla  was  tmiling  at  my  im> 
porerislied  invention,  when  Lady  Bel  field  was 
called  out  of  the  room.  Her  fair  friend  rose 
mechanically  to  follow  her.  Her  ladyship  beggred 
her  not  to  stir,  but  to  employ  the  five  minutes 
of  her  abaenco  in  carefully  criticiifing  tlio  plan 
she  held  in  her  hand,  saying,  she  would  bring 
back  another  which  Sir  John  had  by  him ;  and 
that  Lucilla,  who  is  considered  as  the  last  appeal 
in  ail  mattem  of  tliis  nature,  should  decide  to 
which  the  preference  ohould  bo  given,  before  the 
architect  went  to  work. 

In  a  moment  I  forgrot  my  talc  and  my  rose- 
bod,  and  the  conservatory,  and  every  thing  but 
Lucilla,  whom  I  was  beginning  to  addrcM,  when 
little  ( -elia,  pulling  my  coat,  said,  *  Oh,  Charles,* 
(for  ao  I  teach  all  the  little  ones  to  call  mo,) 
*Mrd.  Comfit  tells  me  very  bad  news.  She 
sayii  that  your  new  curricle  is  come  down,  and 
that  you  are  going  to  run  away.  Oh  I  donU  go ; 
I  can*l  part  with  you,*  said  the  little  charmer, 
throwing  her  arins  round  my  neck. 

'  Will  you  go  with  nie,  Cclia  ?'  said  I,  kissing 
her  roHy  olieek.  *  There  will  be  room  enough 
in  the  curricle.*  '  Oh,  1  Hhould  like  to  go,'  said 
she,  *  if  Lucilla  may  go  with  us.  Do,  dear 
Charles,  do  let  Lucilla  go  to  the  Priory.  She 
will  be  very  good  ;  won  t  you,  Lucilla  ?'  I  ven- 
tured to  look  at  Mifs  Stanley,  who  triod  to  laugh 
without  succeeding,  and  blui»hod  witliout  trying 
at  U. 

On  my  makini;  no  reply,  for  fear  of  adding  to 
her  confuflion,  C-clia  looked  up  piteously  in  my 
face,  and  cried  :  *  and  so  you  won't  let  Lucilla 
go  Iiomo  with  you  ?  I  am  sure  the  curricle  will 
hold  us  all  nioely  ;  for  I  am  very  little,  and  Lu- 
cilla is  not  very  hiif.' — *  Will  you  persuade  tier, 
Cclia  ?*  said  I, — '  O,*  said  she,  *  she  docs  not 
-.vant  pcrsuadincr ;  fijie  is  willing  onouirh,  and  I 
will  run  to  pafKi  and  mLiinma  and  ask  their  leave, 
and  then  Lucilla  will  go  and  bo  glad  :  won't  you 
Lucilla  ?• 

So  saying,  she  .sprung;  out  of  my  arms,  and 
ran  out  of  the  nioni ;  Lucillu  would  havo  follow- 
ed and  prcvLfitoii  jior.  1  resiH'ctfulIy  dcituinud 
her.  How  Cduld  [  nrirject  such  an  opfiortmiity  ? 
Such  an  opiMiini;  a«  tlio  sweet  prattler  had  fi'ivvn 
mv.  it  was  iinjuiH^iblc  tooverl<»k.  Tl)e  impulse 
was  too  powerful   to  be  resisted  ;  I  gently  re-  '  iVred  m>  much,  yet  I  own  I  iiuij^cd  the  little  in. 


Sir  John  with  the  other  drawing  uf  the  oqbki 
vatory  in  his  hand.     After  having  examined  is 
both  with  his  keen,  critical  eye  ;  *  Well,  Mih 
Stanley,*  said  he,  with  a  look  and  tone  nhieii 
had  more  meaning  than  she  could  well  stand, 

*  here  is  the  other  drawing.  As  you  look  u  if 
you  had  been  calmly  examining  the  first,  yw 
'Aill  now  give  me  your  cool,  delilterate  opinioa 
of  the  merits  of  both.*  He  hod  the  cruelty  is 
lay  so  much  stress  on  the  words  cahn  and  deli. 
berate,  and  to  pronounce  them  io  so  arch  a  dub. 
ner,  and  so  ironical  a  tone,  as  clearly  showed,  fas 
read  in  her  countenance  that  no  epitheti  oooU 
possibly  havo  been  so  ill  applied. 

Lady   Belfield   came    in   immediately  ailer. 

*  Well,  Caroline,*  said  he,  with  a  aigoificaoi 
glance,  *  Miss  Stanley  has  deeply  considered  the 
subject  since  you  went;  I  never  saw  her  look 
more  interested  about  any  thing.  I  don*t  think 
she  is  dissatisfied  on  the  whole.  General  appro- 
bation is  all  she  now  expresses.  She  will  have 
time  to  spy  out^aults  hcreadcr  :  she  sees  oone 
at  present.  All  is  beauty,  grace,  and  propor. 
tion.* 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  in  ran  Celia  qnili 
out  of  breath — *  O,  Lucilla,*  cried  she,  *  Fapa  aaJ 
Mamma  won't  let  you  go  with  Charles,  thoo|h 
I  told  tiiem  you  begged  and  prayed  to  go.'  Lg. 
cilia,  the  pink  of  whams  checks  was  beoone 
crimson,  said  angrily ;  *  how  Celia !  wbtt  do 
yon  mean  7'  *  Oh,  no,'  replied  the  child,  *  I 
mean  to  say  tliat  /  begged  and  prayed,  and  I 
thought  you  looked  as  if  you  would  liko  to  go— 
though  Charles  did  not  ask  yon,  and  so  1  told 
Papa.* 

This  was  too  much.  'Die  Belficlds  lauvhed 
outright ;  but  Lady  Belfield  had  the  charily  to 
take  Lucilla's  hand,  saying,  *come  into  my 
drcMsing-ruom,  my  dear,  and  let  u^  ».*tile  this 
conservatory  business.  Thid  prattlin;)  child  will 
never  let  us  get  on.*  Miss  Stanley  followed,  her 
face  glowing  with  impaiiencf*.  {>iia,  whom  I 
detained,  called  after  her — *  F'apa  only  said  there 
war:  not  room  in  the  curricle  for  three,  hot  if 
*tiri  only  a  little  way  I  am  sure  v,c  could  sit— 
couid  not  w^-,  Lueillii  ?'  LucilU  was  now  hap. 
pily  out  of  heariiig. 

Thoui^h  I  wtis  iiurttliat  her  delicacy  li»d  lof- 


placed  iicr  on  her  scat,  and  in  iiingua;(-o  which, 
it'  it  did  any  justice  to  my  feeliiigs,  was  the  must 
ardent,  tender,  and  ri':q>ectful,  poured  out  my 
whole  heart.  I  believe  my  words  were  inco- 
herent ;  I  am  sure  they  were  sincere. 

She  was  evidently  distre.<4sed.  Her  cniulion 
prevented  her  replying.  But  it  wuh  the  emotion 
of  surprise,  not  of  resentment.  Her  contusion 
horc  no  symptom  of  displeasure.  Bhishin?  and 
hesitating,  »:!  ■  at  last  Maid — *  My  lather.  Sir — 
my  mother.'  Here  her  voice  failed  her.  [  re- 
collected with  joy,  that  on  the  application  of 
.Lord  Scaunttm,  she  had  allowed  of  no  such  re- 
ference, nay  she  hud  forbidden  it. 

*  I  take  your  reference  joyfully,*  said  I,  *  only 
tell  me  that  if  I  am  »>  happy  a»  to  obtain  their 
coni^ent,  you  will  not  withhold  yours.'  She  ven- 
^.ured  to  raise  her  timid  eyeb  to  mine,  and  her 
modest  but  expressive  look  encouraged  me  al- 
most as  much  as  any  words  could  have  done. 
At  that  inoroent  tlie  door  opened,  and  in  came 


noccnt  author  of  this  cor.fiiAion  with  udditinn&l 
fondncNS.  Sir  John's  railli-ry,  now  that  LiicilJi  * 
could  be  no  longer  pained  by  it,  wa:«  cordiaJlr 
received,  or  rather  I  was  inattentii-e  to  everr 
ohjcct  but  the  one  uf  which  my  hc:L:t  was  fuJI. 
To  be  heard,  to  be  accepted,  though  tacitlv,  to 
be  referred  to  parents  who  I  knew  had  no  wiil 
but  hers, 

Was  fiiirti  a  saerrd  and  hoint-felt  ik\isht. 
Such  sober  eortniiity  of  waking  biiM 
As  I  ne'er  felt  till  nuw. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  found  no 
means  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Stanley.  AUays 
frank  and  cheerful,  ho  neither  avoided  nor  ifougbt 
me,  bat  the  arrival  of  company  prevcntcu  our 
being  thrown  together.  Lucilla  appeared  at 
dinner  as  usual :  a  little  gravir  and  more  silent, 
but  always  unaffected,  natural  and  dehcate. 
Sir  John  whispered  to  me,  that  she  had  intreat. 
ed  her  mother  to  keep  Ceiia  out  of  the  wav,  til' 
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Borriclc  bnnncM  wat  a  little  got  oat  of  her 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

BE  next  morning,  as  soon  an  I  thought  Mr. 
bjr  had  retreated  to  his  library,  1  fallowed 
thither.  He  was  busy  writing  letters.  I 
igized  fur  my  intriuion.  lie  laid  his  papers 
',  and  invited  me  to  sit  by  him. 
'ou  are  too  good.  Sir,*  said  I,  *  to  receive 
■o  much  kindness  a  culprit  who  appcarH 
e  you  ingenuously  tu  a  cknowledgo  theiO' 
ion  of  a  treaty  into  which  he  had  th«  honour 
itering  with  you.  I  fear  that  a  few  days 
ranting  of  my  prc^cribod  month.  I  had  re- 
d  to  obey  you  with  the  most  religious  scru- 
laness  ;  but  a  circumstance  trifling  in  itself, 
sd  almost  irresistibly  to  a  declaration,  which 
edience  to  your  communds  I  had  resolved 
wtpone.  But  though  it  is  somewliat  pre- 
re,  I  iiope,  hovvover,  yon  will  not  condemn 
irocipitancy.  I  have  ventured  to  tell  your 
ning  daughter  how  necessary  she  is  to  my 
iness.  She  does  not  reject  nie.  She  refers 
I  her  father.* 

''ou  have  your  peace  to  make  with  my 
hter,  I  can  tell  you.  Sir,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
ng  gravely,  *  I  fear  you  have  mortally  of. 
id  her.'  I  was  dreadfully  alarmed.  *  You 
r  not  how  you  afHict  me,  Sir,'  said  I ;  *  how 
I  offended  Miss  Stanley?*  *Not  Miss  Stan. 
•aid  he,  smiling,  *  but  Miss  Celia  Stanley,* 
extremely  resents  having  been  banished 
the  drawing-room  yesterday  evening.* 
f  Celia*s  displeasure  is  all  I  have  to  fear, 
!  am  mottt  fortunate.  Oh,  Sir,  my  happiness, 
eace  of  my  future  life  is  in  your  hands, 
irst  tell  me  you  forgive  the  violation  of  my 
ise.* 

am  wiliintjr  to  believe,  Charles,*  replied  he, 
you  kept  the  spirit  of  your  engagement, 
rh  you  bruku  it  in  the  letter ;  and  for  an 
smeditated  breach  of  an  obligation  of  this 
«,  we  niudt  not,  I  believe?,  bo  too  rigorous. 
'  conduct  since  your  declaration  to  me,  has 
rmed  tlie  alTcction  which  your  character 
before  excited.  You  were  probably  sur- 
d  and  hurt  at  my  cold  reception  of  your 
isal ;  a  proposal  which  gave  mo  a  dce|)er 
action  than  I  can  express.  Yet  1  was  no 
mbler  in  suppressing  the  pleasure  I  felt  et 
ddress  so  every  way  desirable.  My  dear 
Ics,  1  know  a  little  of  human  nature.  I 
f  how  susceptible  the  youthful  heart  is  of 
Bssions.  I  know  how  apt  these  impressions 
JO  be  obliterated ;  a  new  face,  a  more  ad- 
igeous  connexion.*  *  Hold,  Sir,*  said  I,  in- 
uitly  interrupting  him,  *  you  cannot  think 
eanly  of  me.  You  cannot  rate  the  son  of 
friend  so  low.* 

am  \'ery  far  indeed,  replied  he,  '  from 
g  you  low.  I  know  you  abhor  mercenary 
derations ;  but  I  know  also  that  yon  are  a 
g  man,  lively,  ardent,  impressible.  I  know 
apid  effect  which  leisure,  retirement,  rural 
)s,  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  a  young 
an  not  ugly,  of  convorsing  with  a  younj; 
in  not  disagreeable,  may  produce  on  the 
:«  or  nther  on  the  indigiottioa.    1  wu 


aware  that  seeing  no  other,  coBTOrsing  with  no 
other,  none  at  least  that,  to  speak  honestly, 
I  should  consider  as  a  fair  competitor,  hardly 
left  you  an  unprejudiced  judge  of  the  state  of 
your  own  heart.  I  was  not  sure  but  that  this 
sort  of  cany  commerce  might  produce  a  feehng 
of  complacency  which  might  bo  mistaken  for 
love.  I  could  not  consent  that  mere  accident, 
mere  leisure,  the  mere  circumstance  of  being 
thrown  together  should  irrevocably  entangle 
either  of  you.  I  was  desirous  of  afibidinff  you 
time  to  see,  to  know,  and  to  judge.  I  would  not 
take  advantage  of  your  first  emotions.  I  would 
not  take  advantage  of  your  friendship  for  me. 
I  would  not  take  advantage  of  your  feeling 
ardently,  till  1  had  given  you  time  to  judge 
temperately,  and  examine  fairly.* 

I  assured  him  1  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  of  his  kindness,  and  my 
veneration  of  his  wisdom  ;  and  thanked  him  in 
terms  of  afleetionate  energy. 

*  My  regard  for  you,*  said  he,  *  is  not  of  yes- 
terday. I  have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  your 
character  and  happiness  almost  ever  since  you 
have  been  in  being ;  and  in  a  way  more  in- 
timate and  personal  than  you  can  suspect.* 

So  saying  he  arose,  unlocked  the  drawer  of  a 
cabinet  which  stood  behind  him,  and  took  out  a 
large  {lacquet  of  letters.  He  then  resumed  his 
seat,  and  holding  out  the  direction  on  the  covers, 
asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
writing. A  tear  involuntarily  startled  into  my 
eye  as  I  exclaiiied — *  it  is  the  well  known  hand 
of  my  beloved  father.* 

*  Listen  to  me  attentively,*  resumed  he.  *  You 
are  not  ignorant  that  never  were  two  men 
more  firmly  attached  by  all  the  ties  which  ever 
cemented  a  Christian  friendship,  than  your  la- 
mented father  and  myself.  Our  early  youth 
was  spent  in  the  same  studies,  the  same  plea- 
sures, the  same  society.  *  Wc  took  sweet  coun- 
ccl  together,  and  went  to  the  house  of  God  as 
friends."  He  condescendingly  overlooked  my  be- 
ing five  or  six  years  younger  than  himself.  Afler 
his  marriage  with  vour  excellent  mother,  the 
current  of  life  carried  us  different  ways,  but 
without  causing  any  abatement  in  the  warmth 
of  our  attachment. 

*  I  continued  to  spend  one  month  every  year 
with  him  at  the  Priory,  till  I  myself  married. 
Yoti  were  then  not  more  than  three  oi  four  yeari>: 
old ;  and  your  engaging  manners,  and  sweet 
temper,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  affection  which 
had  not  been  diminished  by  time,  and  the  re- 
ports of  your  progress.  Sedentary  habits  on  the 
port  of  your  father,  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
family  on  mine,  kept  us  stationary  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  kingdom.  I  settled  at  tho 
Grove,  and  both  as  husband  and  father  havo 
been  happiest*of  the  happy. 

*As  soon  as  Lucille  was  born,  your  ftther 
and  I,  simultaneously,  formed  a  wish  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  perpetuate  our  friendship 
by  the  future  union  of  our  children.* 

When  Mr.  SUnley  uttered  these  words,  my 
hesrt  beat  so  fast,  and  the  agitation  of  my  whole 
frame  was  so  visible,  that  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment :  but  pereeivir^  that  I  was  all  ear,  and  that 
I  made  a  siUnl  moUon  for  him  to  procMd,  he 
went  on. 
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*  This  was  a  favourile  project  with  us.  Wo 
pursued  it  however  with  the  moderation  of  men 
who  had  a  settled  sense  of  the  uncertainty  uf 
«I1  human  things,  of  human  life  itself;  and  with 
a.  strong  conviction  ot'  the  probability  that  our 
project  might  never  bo  realized. 

*  Without  too  much  induljrinfr  the  illusions  of 
hope,  we  agreed  that  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
educating  our  children  for  each  other ;  in  in- 
■piring  them  with  corresponding  tavtei),  similar 
inclinations,  and  especially  with  an  exuct  coa> 
ibrmity  in  their  religious  views.  We  never  in- 
dulged the  presumptuous  thought  of  counteract- 
ing providential  dispensations,  of  conquering 
dimculiios  wliich  time  might  prove  to  be  insu- 
perable, and  above  all,  we  determined  never  to 
be  so  weak,  oi  so  unjust,  as  to  think  of  compel- 
ling their  affections.  We  had  both  studied  the 
human  heart  long  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a 
perverse  and  wayward  thing.  We  were  convinced 
that  it  would  not  be  dictated  in  a  matter  which 
involved  its  dearest  interests ;  we  knew  that  it 
liked  to  pick  out  its  own  happiness  in  its  own 
way.' 

As  Mr.  Stanley  proceeded,  my  heart  melted 
with  grateful  luvo  for  a  father  who,  in  making 
■uch  a  provision  for  my  happiness,  had  gene- 
rously Icfl  my  choice  so  free.  But  while  my 
conscience  seemed  to  reproach  me,  as  if  I  had 
not  deserved  such  tenderness,  I  rejoiced  that  my 
memory  had  no  s|>ccific  charge  to  bring  against  it. 

*  For  all  thenc  reasons,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  we  mutually  agreed  to  bury  our  wishes  in  our 
own  bosoms ;  to  commit  the  event  to  Ilim  by 
whom  all  events  are  governed  ,*  never  to  name 
you  to  each  other  but  in  a  general  way  ;  to  ex- 
cite no  factitious  liking,  to  elicit  no  artificial 
passion,  and  V)  kindle  neither  imfiaticncc,  curi- 
osity, nor  interest.  Nothing  more  than  a  friend- 
ly family  rc;y':ird  wa.s  ever  manifeHted,  and  the 
namcH  of  (^'lurles  and  Lucilla  were  never  men- 
tioned together. 

*  In  this  you  hnve  found  your  advantage. 
Had  my  dati^riitor  been  accu8to(ned  to  hear  y<ui 
spoken  of  with  any  particularity  ;  had  she  licen 
couKcious  that  any  important  consequences 
might  have  utuched  to  your  visit,  you  would 
have  lost  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in  her  na- 
tivc  simplicity  of  character.  Undesigning  and 
ortlest),  I  trust  she  would  have  boon  under  any 
circumstance,  but  to  have  been  unreserved  and 
open  would  have  In^en  scarcely  possible ;  nor 
might  you,  my  dear  Charles,  with  your  strong. 


in  B  conformitj  of  Christian  prknciplea,  vkeii, 
if  they  did  not  at  once  attract  affection,  c«ild 
not  fail  to  ensure  it,  sbould  inferior  motives  b«* 
influence  your  mutual  liking.  And  if  it  faiied. 
we  should  each  have  educated  a  Christitn,  who 
would  be  likely  to  carry  piety  and  virtoi  into 
two  other  families.  Much  good  would  attOMl 
our  success,  and  no  posaible  evil  could  attesd 
our  failure. 

*■  I  could  show  you,  I  believe,  near  a  faondnd 
letters  on  each  side,  of  which  you  were  the  qd. 
conscious  subject.  Your  father,  in  his  last  iD. 
ness,  returned  all  mine,  to  prevent  a  prematve 
discovery,  knowing  how  eoon  his  papers  wmM 
fall  into  your  hands.  If  it  will  give  you  phi- 
surc,  you  may  penuc  a  corrctpondenoe,  cf 
which,  for  almost  twenty  years,  you  were  the 
little  hero.  In  reading  my  letters  too  will 
make  yourself  master  m  the  character  of  Lb. 
cilia.  You  will  read  the  history  of  her  mind : 
you  will  mark  the  unfolding  of  her  facohiei,  ud 
the  progress  of  her  education.  In  those  of  yov 
father  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  traoe  back  yov 
own  steps.*     • 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  making  a  pause,  I  bowed 
my  grateful  acceptance  of  his  obliging  oftr. 
I  was  afraid  to  speak,  f  was  almost  afrakl  to 
breathe,  lest  I  should  lose  a  word  of  a  euoMBtt- 
nication  so  interesting. 

*  You  now  see,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *why 
you  were  sent  to  EZdicourgh.  Cambridge  ind 
Oxford  were  too  near  London,  and  of  coarse  too 
near  Hampshire,  to  have  maintained  the  neces- 
sary separation.  As  soon  as  you  left  the  Uni- 
versity, your  father  proposed  accompanymgyoc 
on  a  visit  to  the  Grove.  Like  food  parents,  »t- 
had  preparca  each  other  to  expect  to  j>ee  a  beini" 
jurit  such  a  one  as  each  would  have  wished  for 
the  companion  of  his  child. 

*  This  was  to  be  merely  a  visit  of  ex|«rimcnt 
You  were  both  too  young  to  marry.  But  we 
were  impatient  to  place  you  both  in  a  post  of 
observation;  to  sec  the  result  of  a  meeting; 
to  mark  what  sympathy  there  would  be  Ik. 
twcen  two  minds  formed  with  a  view  to  each 
other. 

*  Bnt  vain  were  all  the  projects  of  man.  Oh! 
blindness  to  the  future !  You  doubtless  remem- 
ber, that  just  as  every  thing  was  prepared  Ibr 
yoir  journey  southwards,  your  dear  fiithcr  was 
seized  of  the  lingering  illness  of  which  he  died. 
Till  almost  the  last,  he  was  able  to  write  me  hi 
his  intervals  of  case,  short  letters  on  the  favourite 


sense  of  filial  piety,  have  been  able  exactly  to;  topic.     I  remember  with  what  joy  his  heart  di 
discriminate    how  mueh   of"  your   attachment!  latcd,  when  he  told  mc  of  your  positive  refusal 


was  choice,  how  mueh  was  duty.  The  awk- 
wardness of  restraint  would  have  diminished 
the  pleasure  of  intercourse  to  both. 

•  Knowing  that  the  childish  brother  and  lister 
sort  of  intiiiiacy  way  not  the  inoat  promising 
mode  for  the  dtrvelopmeiit  of  your  mutual  scn- 


to  leave  him,  on  his  pressing  you  to  pursue  the 
|)lan  already  settled,  and  to  make  your  vi^iit  to 
London  and  the  Grove  without  him.  I  will  read 
you  the  passage  from  his  letter.^ — He  read  as 
follows  : 

*  In  vain  have  I  endeavoured  to  drive  this  dear 


timcnts,  wo  agreed  timt  yon  should  not  meet  ■  son  tor  u  short  time  from  me.  He  asked,  with 
till  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  periixl  when  it  the  indignai/  feeling  of  atTronlcd  filial  piety,  if 
would  be  proi>er  that  the  union,  if  ever,  might  1  eould  projKise  to  him  any  compensation  forhii 
take  place.  ahsr>n(!n  from  my  sick  couch  ?  *  I  make  no  si- 

*  We  were  neither  of  us  of  an  a^c  nr  eharac-  j  erifiec  of  duly,'  said  he,  *  in  preferring  you.     If 
tor  to  indulge  very  romantic  ideas  of  the  doc    I  make  any  sacrifice,  it  is  to  pleasure.*' 
trine  of    sympathies.     Still  we  saw  no  reason        Seeing  my  eyes  overflow  with  grateful  tcn- 
for  excluding  such  a  possibility.    If  we  succeed-   dcrncss,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  •  if  I  can  find  his  hit 
ed,  we  knew  that  we  were  training  two  beings  letter  I  will  shew  it  you.'    Then  looking  (mr 
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M,--'h(TeitU,'nidhc,pDUinritinto  balion  of  ■  lirinj^  ind  Uie  daiin  of  a  decMMd 

.  Willi  vitible  emolion.     Neilher  of  u>  parent  will  unctir;  Ihoir  onicin. 

rtb  orroica  lobe  able  to  rsad  it  akwd.  'I  muit  li™»k  off  throngb  wesknew." 
lOan  at  aaTeral  timaa. 

•  Monday,  S3, 

•riny.  WtdnitJat,.  Mani,  18.  I8O1.  .  j   ^^^          ^,  ^hiej,  j   ,houjht  I  had 

J— Ifeel  tbalUmdjFinit.     Death  11  hjij  fo,  ,h,  |„nime.     Maj  God  bleu  and  di- 

daar  friend,  but  it  11  neilheiiurpn.iDj;  rect  our  childrm  !    Infinile  wixtom  permili  me 

le.     I  hate  been  loo  long  aecuilamed  ^^^  ^  ^^  jj^j^  union.     Indeed  aiy  intemt  io 

>  oontemplita  it  at  a  diaunce,  to  itait  ^n  j,^|j  ,h|nj(,  .eakeni.     E.en    my  aolici- 

'"  't  '•  ""'j         ,  .      ..       .        „,  .  lude  for   Uiii   ewnt  ii  aomewhat   dinnnuhad. 

nao  I  ba..  feared  dealh.     A-  "Chrw-  ^h,  moat  import.nl  ciroomatance,   if  il  han 

1>1,  I  have  owcoma  Ihii  fear.     Why  „„,  God  (ifl-  iu  object,  now  aeema  Cora  pa  rati  lely 

iroad  that,  which  mere  raa«in  laoRht  ^.^^      T/»  tong"l  lif',  »iU' a"  'la  coo«nl^ 

an  eiUnctioD  of  my  being,  and  which  ,|„i„|„  w  a  point  in  the  light  of  a  dyin(t  man 

biiconninced  mov.Ubaanimproie-  ^jj^e  eye  la  filled  Itf  eternily.     Elcraily  1  Oh, 

it  I     An  imnrovamenl,  O  how  inoon-  „j  f,„nd,  Bternily  n  adeplh  a-bich  no  geoow- 

mril  yean  I  have  hibiluatad  myielf  iniagintlion  conceiie,  no  rhetoric  deicribe.  The 

to  reflect  for  aome  moment!  OD  if*  „,,  of  a  dying  CbriMian  Beeini  gifted  to  pene- 

li&,  the  eerUinly  of  death,  the  awful-  ^^  j^^,^,  ^jj  f^^^  g„  wi.dom  of  philoanphy. 

idgraent,   and   the    duration   rf  ««'■  IHoohi  athwart  the  dark  "Hey  wilhoul  diamiy, 

..   ,  cheered  br  the  bright  icene  beyond  it.    Ulooka 

iparation  from  my  oifelh««  »""  '•  a  ^^^^  ^  ^j-j  ^f  ch>,[i«d  impatience  to  that  land 

which  I  .hould  ulterly  rtrrak^  were  1  ,^„  h.ppinM.  will  be  only  hotinen  ptrrected. 

nMl  by  the  Chriitian  h^-     When  we  There  all  ttie  promiaei  of  the  goipcl  will  be  ic 

n  knew  that  we  wtre  not  immortal,  eompliahed.    There  afflicted  Tirtue  will   rejoice 

daavoiircd  to  ftinl^ri"  J"  ""  ""d  'o  ,1  i,i  paal  Iriala.  and  acknowledge  their  lub. 

•e  ineiitible  aeraralian,  by  conatantiy  „^g„i^  la  i„  prsKnt  blii*.     There  the  eeeret 

ip  in  the   mill"'"  of  both  the  idea  that  ^|f.j,niji,  ^f  ,ho  rightsoui  ihall  be  rccoinited 

■wl  be  f'  aumvor.     I  huo  endoa.  ,„j  rewerded— and   all  the  hofiei  of  the  Ci.rU. 

.  make  -hat  idna  ■"Pportable  by  the  ^^^  ,^^  ,,,„  ^^^,^  compUte  coiuummUion.' 
I  that  <ho  sur»nor.hip  will  be  abort— 

JB„  .artain— apeedy-aternal.    O  pra.  Si(Brii«y.  S8(*. 

i^,"  ic  ic.     How  gWiooaly  d«i  .  Ml  weaknea.  increaaea-l  hi«  written  Ihii 

igr  eialt  the  rapture  by  ennobling  the  j,  ^     interrala.     My  body  fainta,  but  in  Ibe 

thu  Bublimc  apoalrophe  .  ^^^  Jehovah  U  CTerlaatin;  atrength.  Oh.  Stan. 

Fnd^y  Ihtmi.  ^f,„  ^^,  i„  ^hoSi  he  bw  Iru.ted;  bow  i. 

Uw  onion  of  my  »n  with  Luoilla,  yon  ■„  .ndurcd,  how  ia  death  ontonntered  by  U»re 

friend,  have  long  learned  from  an  an-  .^o  haia  no  euch  lappoit  V 
ghar  than  thnt  clinical  one,  of  which 

requently  admired  the  eipreaiion,  and  TKtiiaf.  I*«  3li(. 

Ihs  application,  that  long  »iewi,  and  ,j  ^^  ^^^^^^  to.d»v— If  I  ciperienco  little  ol 

,pei,  and  di.t.nl  eipoclationa.  become  ^i,^,  „_,„„  ,hijh  tome  requi.e,  a«  Ibe  ligD  of 

.rt-aighlod,  »  .liorl-lii-ed  a  creature  aa  (^^j,  B^oepUnce,  i  yet  have  a  good  hope  through 

oat.  however,  that  our  plan.  h.«  been  ^''     ,he„  are  roomenl.  when  I  i«j<nc 

n  with  a  complete  oonvictinn  of  Ihii  ^j,j,  .      an.^i,.!,!,,  1  ^oold  not  pmduee  Ihii 

,lth.ncnt,ro.cno.ei«nee.nthew.ll  ^\„j  ^„n  criterion  of  my  aafety.  be- 

lat  Arbiter  of  life  and  death.     I  hi™  '„'„„_  f„„  ,ho  nature  of  my  diaeaie,  there  are 

lea,  il  la   my  wuh  that  he  rhoold  viait  ^|^   momenta  when  my  ipirile  nink,  and  Ihii 

a)\er  my  death.    I  dur.t  not  coinm.na  ^;  ^j         „     p^^^j.^  argumenu  agaioat  my 

»  incomparable  youth   who  hai  ..on-  ,^»,^  ,^  „^  ,^  d„id,  by  framei  and  feef- 

luch  to  hii  father,  will  find  that  he  Jia.  ■             ,  ^i,.„^   ^y  fulh  a.  »und,  my  pardon 

worthy  ofetill  greater  aacrilicn.     Aa  ^  ^^^^  ^^j^^  „„^  priTilcgei  an  withdrawD. 

B  can  pret.it  on  hi.nielf  to  leave  her,  ^  ^^^^  j  ^^.      ^^,^^_  ^o  depnaioD  of  .piriU 

aee  him.     May  be   and  your   Lucilla  ^^   ^,^,   ^  eridencei  leii  aolid.  Ihongli  it 

ich  other  with  the  eye.,  with  which,  j      ,^  j,,j„  „f  y„„  |^  delif  htfol.' 

!■  viewa  hii  own  child  1    If  they  eee  ' 

ir  with   indiiTeronce.  never  let  ihetn  Friiay,3J  April. 

r  wi.hot     It  would  perplei  and  ham-  .(fanley!  my  departure  li  at  hand.  Mv  et«r- 

towhomwBwiih  perfect   freedom  of  „,,  r^e„p,i„„'(|rawelh  nigh.     My  hope  i.  full 

indacTlon.     If  they  eoncene  a  multtal  ^i„,^„|i,j.     Thi.  ii  my  comfort— not  that 

nt,  reveil  our  project.     In  lueh  minda,  ^j^^  ^^  f^^  ^^  ^^,„   hiil  that  Ihey  ire,  1 

-engthen  Ihil  alUthment.— The  appro,  i^'^y     ^^^  pardoned,  thiough  him  who  loved 
,  and  cave   bimielf  for   me.     Faithful  ia  nt 


lottrul  pawiie  ia  Cioru  de  Bb-  I 


■  ifitatnibDnfe. 
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On  th«  cover  was  written,  in  Mr.  Stanley*!  hand 

— he  died  three  days  afWr ! 

«      •      *      «      • 

•      «      «      •      • 

It  IB  impoeaible  to  describe  the  mingled  and 
conflicting  cmutiona  of  my  soal,  while  I  peruaed 
thia  letter.  Gratitude  that  I  had  poaaeaaed  such 
a  father — aorrow  thai  I  had  lost  him — tranaport 
in  anticipating  an  event  which  had  been  his 
earnest  wiali  for  almoat  twenty  years— regret 
that  he  waa  not  permitted  to  witness  it— devout 
joy  that  he  waa  in  a  state  so  superior  to  even 
my  sense  of  happiness — a  strong  fecliag  of  the 
nncerlsinty  and  brevity  of  all  happinesii — a  so. 
lemn  resolution  that  I  would  never  act  unworthy 
of  such  a  father — a  fervent  prayer  that  I  might 
be  enabled  to  keep  that  resolution : — all  Iheac 
emotions  so  agitated  and  divided  my  whole 
mind  as  to  render  me  unfit  for  any  society,  even 
for  that  of  Lucille.  I  withdrew,  gratefully  preaa- 
ing  Mr.  Stanlcy'a  hand ;  he  kindly  returned 
the  pressure,  but  neither  of  us  attempted  to 
speak. 

He  silently  put  my  fatlier^a  packet  into  my 
hands.  I  shut  myself  into  my  apartment,  and 
read  for  three  hours,  letters  for  which  I  hope  to 
be  the  better  in  time  and  in  eternity.  I  found  in 
them  a  treaaure  uf  rrligioua  wisdom,  excellent 
maxims  of  human  prudence,  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  life  and  manner  a,  a  keen  in- 
sight  into  human  nature  in  the  abatract,  and  a 
nice  discrimination  of  individual  charactera; 
admirable  documents  for  general  education,  the 
application  of  those  documents  to  my  particular 
turn  of  character,  and  diversified  roethlps  for 
improving  it. — The  pure  delight  to  which  I 
looked  forward  in  reading  these  letters  with  Lu- 
cille, soon  became  my  preidnminant  feeling. 

I  returned  to  the  company  with  a  sense  of 
felicity,  which  the  above  feelings  and  reflections 
had  composed  into  a  Roothinc;  tranquillity.  My 
joy  WBS  sobered  witiiout  being  abated.  1  re- 
ceived the  cordial  conf^ratnlationa  of  my  friends. 
Mrs.  Stanley  behaved  to  nic  with  increased  af- 
fection, i«hc  presented  me  to  her  daughter,  with 
whom  I  aAerwards  passed  two  hours.  This  in- 
terview lett  me  nothing  to  desire,  but  that  my 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Dispenser  of  happi- 
ness might  bear  in  aome  little  proportion  to  his 
blessings. 

As  I  was  passin)!  throu|i;h  the  hall,  af^er  din- 
ner, I  spied  little  Cvlia  peeping  out  of  the  door 
of  the  children*fl  apartment,  in  hope  of  seeing 
me  pass.  She  tic w  to  me,  and  begged  I  would 
take  her  into  the  company.  As  I  knew  the  in- 
terdict was  taken  off,  I  carried  her  into  tbe  aa- 
loon  where  they  were  aitting.  She  ran  into  Lu- 
cilia's  arms  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  she  meant 
for  a  whisper,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
the  whole  company,  *  I>a,  dear  Lucille,  forgive 
me,  I  will  never  say  another  word  about  the 
curricle,  and  you  shan't  go  to  the  Priory  aince 

J^ou  don't  like  it*  Lucille  found  meana  to  si- 
ence  her,  by  showing  her  the  pictures  in  the 
'  Peacock  at  Home  ;*  and  without  looking  up  to 
observe  the  general  siniln,  contrived  to  attract 
the  aweet  child's  attention  to  this  beautiful  little 
poem,  in  apite  of  Sir  John,  who  did  his  utmoat  lo 
widen  tbe  mischief. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

The  next  day  in  the  afWmooo  Dr.  BariM 
called  on  UK.  By  the  uncommoo  aerioninwi  tf 
his  countenance  I  saw  aomething  was  the  mat- 
ter. '  Yon  will  be  ahoekcd,*  aaid  be,  *  to  bear 
that  Mr.  Tyrrel  is  dying,  if  not  actually  dnd 
He  was  the  night  before  last,  aeixed  with  a  pa. 
ralytic  atroke.  He  lay  a  long  time  without  sbhs 
or  motion  ;  a  delirium  fcdiowed.  In  a  shoft  is. 
terval  of  reason  he  sent  earnestly  impfenng  t» 
see  me.  Seldom  have  I  witnessed  so  distieii. 
ing  a  scene. 

'  As  I  entered  the  room  he  fixed  bia  {hMy 
eyes  full  upon  me,  quite  uneonscioas  whol  wm, 
and  groaned  out  in  an  inward  hollow  foies 

*  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  boal,  ftr 
vonr  miseries  are  come  upon  you.*  I  asked  bow 
he  did : — he  replied  etill  from  St.  Jaroes^'HowT 
why  my  gold  and  ailver  are  cankered,  the  rail 
of  them  shall  witness  against  me ;  they  eat  if 
my  flcAh  as  it  were  fire.* 

*  I  wa>  natonished,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  'Id 
see  so  exan  a  memmory  coupled  with  so  wili 
an  imaginattaD.  '  Be  composed.  Sir,*  said  I, 
seeing  he  begah  to  recollect  me,  *this  despeoo. 
trition  is  a  favourable  symptom.*  •  Dr.  Bvioe,* 
replied  he,  grasping  vny  hand  with  arehemaei 
which  corresponded  ^ith  his  look,  *biveyDD 
never  heard  of  riches  ke^tby  the  owner  thaieof 
to  his  hurt  7  Restitution  !  IXctor,  restilotioD  .'— 
and  it  must  be  immediate,  or  «  will  be  loo  late.* 
I  was  now  deeply  alarmed.  'Strely,  Sir,*  wd 
I,  *you  are  not  unhappily  to  ado|4  St  Jaaies*i 
next  words — 'forgive  me; — ^but  y^  caaoot 
surely  have  *'  defrauded.*  *    '  O  no,  no;  cried  be, 

*  I  hive  been  what  the  world  calls  hojest,  but 
not  what  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  aiU  call 
so.  The  restitution  I  must  make  ii  not  ti  the 
rich,  for  any  thing  I  hai'e  taken  from  them.  Hut 
to  the  poor,  for  what  I  have  kept  from  Iheit. 
Hardness  of  heart  would  have  been  but  a  com 
mon  sin  in  a  common  man;  bot  1  have  been  a 
professor.  Doctor,  I  will  not  say  a  hypocrite,  for 
r  deceived  myself  as  much  as  others.  Bat  oh! 
how  hollow  has  my  profession  been  !* 

'  Here  seeing  him  ready  to  faint,*  coDlinoed 
Dr.  Barlow,  *  I  imposed  silence  on  him,  till  be 
had  taken  a  cordial.  This  revived  him,  and  bs 
went  on. 

*  "  I  was  miserable  in  my  early  course  of  pro- 
fligacy. J  was  disapfiointed  in  my  subsequent 
schemes  of  ambition.  I  expected  more  from  the 
world  than  it  had  to  give.  But  I  conlinoed  to 
love  it  with  all  its  disappointmcnls.  Under  what- 
ever new  shape  it  presented  its  temptations,  it 
was  still  my  idol.  I  had  alarays  loved  money; 
but  other  passions  more  turbulent  had  been 
hitherto  predominant  These  I  at  length  re* 
nouncc.  Covetousness  now  became  my  reign- 
ing sin.  Still  it  was  to  the  broken  cistern  tnat 
I  cleaved.  Still  it  was  on  the  broken  reed  that 
I  leaned.  Still  I  was  unhappy,  I  was  at  a  ksi 
whither  to  turn  for  oomforL  Of  religion  I 
scarcely  knew  the  first  principles. 

*"  In  this  state  I  met  with  a  plaufiUe,  bat 
ill-informed  man.  He  had  zeal,  and  a  nrt  of 
popular  eloquence ;  but  he  wanted  knowledge, 
and  argument,  and  soundness.  I  was,  bovevcr 
struck  with  his  eameatneai^  and  with  Iht  in 
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»  of  some  trulhi  which,  though  eommon 
ra,  were  new  to  me.  But  his  Bcheme  was 
umI  imperfect,  end  hie  leading  pruici- 
bfenive  of  all  morality.**  * 
re  Mr.  Tjrrel  paused.  I  entreated  him 
•  himself;  but  after  a  (hw  deep  groans 
weded. 

Whether  hie  opinions  had  made  kimaelf 
il  I  never  inquired.  It  is  certain  they 
JcuUtcd  to  make  his  hearera  sa  Instead 
ring  my  spiritual  disease,  by  prescribing 
nee  and  humility,  he  inflamed  it  by  cor- 
AU  was  high--all  was  animating — all 
e  !  On  no  bettor  ground  than  my  avow- 
mtent,  he  landed  me  at  once  in  a  secu- 
much  the  more  fatal,  as  it  laid  asleep  all 
msion.  lie  mistook  my  uneasiness  fur  a 
te  change.  My  talking  of  sin  was  made 
itute  for  renouncing  it.  Proud  of  a  rich 
r  a  convert,  he  led  me  to  mistake  oonvio- 

oonvorsion.  I  was  buoyed  up  with  an 
ied  confidence.  I  adopted  a  religion 
iroiniiied  pardon  without  repentance,  hap- 
without  obedience,  and  heaven  without 
I.  I  had  found  a  short  road  to  peace.  I 
nquired  if  it  wore  a  safe  one.** ' 
:  poor  man  now  foil  back,  unable  to  ifpeak 
e  minutes.  Then  rallying  again,  he  re 
in  a  still  more  broken  voice, 
ere  I  stop  short.  My  religioa  had  made 
ige  in  my  heart,  it  therefare  made  none 
He.  I  read 'good  books,  but  they  were 
1  fanatical  in  their  language,  and  antino- 
I  their  principle.  Bat  my  religious  ig- 
I  was  so  deplorable,  that  their  novelty 
strong  hold  of  me.**  * 
iw  dosired  him,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow, 
exhaust  himself  farther.  I  |wayed  with 
le  was  struck  with  awe  at  the  holy  ener- 
be  offiise  for  the  sick,  which  was  quite 
him.  He  owned  he  had  not  suspected 
rch  to  be  so  evangelical.  This  is  no  un- 
1  error.  Hot-lieadcd  and  superficial  men, 
hey  are  once  alarmed,  are  rather  caught 
sea  than  sentiments,  by  terms  than  prin- 

It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of 
le  and  of  the  church  in  which  men  of  the 
ahappily  live,  that  makce  it  so  difficult 
)  address  them  under  sickness  and  afflic- 
Ve  have  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
10  intelligible  medium  through  which  to 
aicate  with  them.  It  is  having  both  a 
;e  and  a  science  to  learn  at  once.* 
i  morning  Dr.  Barlow  again  visited  Mr. 

He  found  htm  still  in  great  perturba. 
nind.  Feeling  himself  quite  sensible  ho 
pun  .to  make  his  will.  He  had  made 
iqiieats  to  several  charities.  Dr.  Barlow 
Lpproved  of  this ;  but  reminded  him,  that 
he  himself  would  never  recommend  che- 
a  commutation  or  a  bribe ;  yet  sonM  im- 
I  aeto  of  bounty,  while  there  was  a  poesi- 
r  his  recovery,  would  bo  a  better  earnest 
repentance,  than  the  bequeathing  his 
•state  when  it  could  be  of  no  further  use 
elf.  He  was  all  acquieacence. 
eeired  to  see  Mr.  Stanley.  He  racom- 
I  to  him  his  nephew,  over  whose  eooduct 
koley  promised  to  have  an  e/^  He  made 
A  Dr.  Barlow  jomt  exMQton.   Heoflbred 


'  to  leave  them  half  his  fortune.  With  their  usual 
disinterestedness  tJiey  poititively  refased  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  suggcbted  to  him  a  better  mode  of 
bestow  tug  it. 

He  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  saying,  *Thie 
is  indeed  Chi  istianity ;  pure  and  undefiied  leli- 
gion  !  If  it  \fe  not  faith,  it  is  ita  fruita.  If  it  be 
not  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation  it  is  one 
evidence  of  a  safe  state.  O,  Mr.  Stanley,  our 
last  conversation  h&n  sunk  deep  into  my  heart. 
You  had  begun  tu  pull  the  veil  from  my  eyes ; 
but  nothing  tears  the  whole  niaiik  <iir,  like  the 
hand  of  death,  like  impending  judgment.  How 
little  have  I  cousidored  eternity !  Judgment 
was  not  in  all  my  thoughu— 1  had  got  rid  of  the 
terrora  of  responsibility  !  O,  Doctor  Bark>w,  is 
there  any  hope  for  mc  7* 

*  Sir,*  replied  the  JXwtor,  *your  sin  is  not  great* 
er  because  you  feci  it ;  so  far  from  it,  your  dan- 
ger  diminishes  in  proportion  as  it  is  discerned. 
Your  condition  is  not  worse,  but  better,  because 

riu  are  beoome  aensible  of  your  sins  and  wante. 
judge  far  more  favourably  of  your  state  now, 
than  when  you  thought  so  well  of  it  Your 
sense  of  the  evil  of  your  own  heart  ia  the  beat 
proof  of  your  sincerity ;  your  repentance  towards 
God  is  the  best  evidence  of  your  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ* 

'  Doctor,  it  is  too  late,*  replied  the  sick  uiao. 
*  How  can  I  shew  that  my  repentance  is  sin- 
cere 7  In  this  miserable  condition  how  can  I 
glorify  God  7* 

*  Sir,*  replied  Dr.  Barlow,  *  yon  must  lay  anew 
the  whole  foundation  of  your  faith.  That  Sa- 
viour wlioro  you  had  unhappily  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  virtue,  must  be  received  as  a  pro. 
pitiation  for  sin.  If  you  recover,  vou  must  de- 
vote yourself,  spirit,  soul,  and  body  to  his  ser- 
vice.  You  must  adorn  liiit  gospel  by  your  con- 
duct ;  yon  must  plead  his  cause  in  your  conver- 
aation  ;  you  must  recommend  his  doctrines  by 
your  humility  ;  you  must  dedicate  every  talent 
God  has  given  you  to  his  glory.  If  he  continue 
to  visit  you  with  sickness,  this  will  call  new  and 
mure  difficult  Christian  graces  into  exercise. 
If  by  this  severe  afHiction  you  hjse  all  ability  to 
do  God  actual  service,  you  may  perhaps  glorify 
him  more  eflTectusUy  by  casting  yourself  entire- 
ly on  him  for  support,  by  patient  suffering  for 
his  sake  who  suffered  every  thing  for  yours. 
You  will  have  an  additional  call  for  trusting  in 
the  divine  promises  ;  an  additional  occasion  for 
imitating  the  divine  example ;  a  stronger  mo- 
tive for  saying  practically,  the  cop  which  my 
Father  has  given  me  shall  I  not  drink  It* 

*0,  Doctor,*  said  the  unhappy  man,  *  my  re- 
rotirse  srises  not  merely  from  my  having  ne- 
glected this  or  that  moral  duty,  this  or  that  act 
of  chanty,  but  from  the  melancholy  evidenee 
which  that  neglect  affords  Uiat  my  religion  was 
not  siooere.* 

*  I  repeat.  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  tJiat  your 
false  eeeurity  and  unfounded  hope  were  more 
alarming  than  your  present  distress  of  mind. 
Examine  your  own  heart,  fear  not  to  probo  it  to 
the  bottom ;  it  will  be  a  salutary  smart  As 
you  are  aUe,  I  will  put  you  into  a  course  of 
reading  the  Sieripturee,  with  a  view  to  promote 
•elf-eiamiiiation.  Try  yourself  by  the  strait 
role  tliey  bold  oat,  pny  ferrtntly  that  the  A^ 
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mif^lity  may  assist  you  by  liis  Spirit,  and  car. 
neutly  endeavour  tu  auflcr  as  well  at  to  do  his 
whole  will.* 

Dr.  Harlow  sayy  he  thinks  thore  is  now  as 
little  proMpect  of  his  perfect  recovery,  as  of  his 
immediate  dissohition  ;  but  an  far  as  one  human 
creature  can  judge  of  the  8tme  of  another,  he 
believes  the  visitation  will  be  salutary. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

As  we  WL-ro  setting  at  supper,  after  Dr.  Bar- 
low had  led  us,  Lady  Uelfield,  turning  to  me, 
•aid,  *  ehc  had  had  a  (rovorness  proposed  to  her 
from  a  quarter  I  should   lillle  expect  to  hear.* 
She  then  pnxiuccd  a  letter,  informinfr  her  th^t 
Mr.  Fcntlmm  was  Utf>ly  found  dead  in  his  bed 
of  an  apoplexy*     That  he  had  died  insolvent; 
and  that  his  large  incfjinu  ceasinff  with  his  life, 
his  family  were  plunge<I  into  the  utmost  distress. 
That  Mrs.  Fcntliain  experienced  the  most  mor. 
tifying  neglect  from  her  numerous  and  noble 
blonds,  who  now,  that  she  could  no  lonjrcr  amuse 
hem  with  b-ills,  wmccrts,  and  suppers,  revenged 
hemselves  by  woncicring  what  she  could  ever 
lican  by  jj^iving  them  at  ;ill,  and  declaring  what 
bore  it  hnd  always  bor>n  to  thorn  to  go  to  her 
parties.     They  now  in>iKtod  that  p?«iple  ought 
lo  confine  themselves  to  their  own  station,  and 
live  witliiu  their  inn>im\  though  Ihoy  themselves 
had  lifli'd  her  alKn'c  her  station,  and  had  led  her 
toex<*eed  iier  income. 

'The  poor  woman,'  ccmlinued  Iiady  BelBeld, 
'  is  in  extreme  dititrens.  Ilcr  mafrnificontly  fur. 
fiished  house  will  go  but  a  very  Utile  way  to- 
wards satisfyinj,r  her  creditors.  That  house, 
whose  clamorous  knocker  used  to  keep  the 
neighhourhtHiii  awake,  is  already  reduced  to  utter 
BtiliiirsM.  The  splendid  a|>artmeiit!«,  brilliant 
with  lustres  and  wax-lights,  and  crowded  with 
company,  are  become  a  iriifhlful  solitude,  terri- 
fying!^ to  those  tu  whom  R«>litude  has  not  one  con- 
solation or  resource  to  offor.  Poor  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham  is  more  wotmdcd  by  this  total  desertion 
of  those  wlitmi  she  so  sumptuously  entertained, 
and  so  obsequiously  flattered,  than  by  her  actual 
wants.' 

*  It  is,'  said  Sir  John,  *a  Hrie  exemplification 
^the  friondshi{M  of  the  world, 

C'tiiO'tlrracic.''  in  vice,  or  Um^ik^a  iri  pli:a«iiro. 

'  Lady  Denham,  when  applied  to,'  resumed 
Lady  H.'lfield,  *suid,  thitt  she  was  extremely 
sorry  fiir  liit'oi ;  hut  as  she  thought  extravagance 
the  srrcAtcst  of  all  faults,  it  wouM  lof>k  like  an 
cnrnurngnmei.t  to  iuiprudenee  if  she  did  any 
thiiisil'  fir  them.  Their  extravagance,  howcypr, 
had  never  bi;cn  ohjpctrd  to  by  her,  till  the  fonn- 
tain  whicii  sup.iiird  il  'A.ts  .»trippfd  :  and  she  had 
fnr  yens  nnilr  no  sfruple  <it'  wiiininET  nionrv 
Blnidst  ni^htlv  froiu  llic  woio.ui  \vh'>se  distresses 
■he  ni>w  rnlo^oil  to  rrliove.  Lulv  I)''nham  f*ar-  | 
Iher  as'.iijnpd  the  inisMry  intn  ivhirh  the  elo(>c- 
mciit  ot'htT  darling  viiild  v.  i;li  Sifrnj.ir  S-juaiiiiii 
had  brouirlit  hi.r,  ns  an  additional  reason  for 
withholding  her  kindriesji  from  Mrs.  Fcnlham.' 

'  Il  is  a  reason,'  said  I,  interrupting  Lady  Bel- 
field,  *  which,  in  •  right-turned  mind,  would  have 


■  directly  contrary  operation.  When  domeiuc 
calamities  overtake  ourselves,  is  it  not  the  pre. 
cise  moment  for  holding  out  a  hand  to  the  wretch- 
ed 7  for  diminishing  the  misery  abroad  whicii  ai 
home  may  be  irretrievable  ? 

*  Lady  Bab  Lawless,  to  whom  Mrs.  Frnlhan 
applied  for  assistance,  coolly  advised  lier  to  seed 
her  daughters  to  service,  saying, '  that  she  knev 
of  no  acquirement  they  had  which  wouM  be 
of  any  use  to  them,  except  their  skill  in  hair 
dressing.* 

*  It  seemed  a  cruel  reproach  from  a  professed 
friend,  said  Sir  John,  and  yet  it  is  a  literal  truti 
I  know  not  what  can  be  done  for  them,  or  fir 
what  tliey  arc  fit.  Their  accomplishments  migk 
be  turned  to  some  account,  if  they  were  accaa. 
pan  led  with  real  knowledge,  useful  aoqaiic- 
ments,  or  sober  habits.  Mrs.  Fentham  viahei 
us  to  recommend  them  as  governesses.  Botcaa 
I  conscientiously  recommend  to  others,  girb 
wiih  whom  I  could  not  trust  my  own  family  f 
Had  they  been  taught  to  look  no  higher  thia 
the  clerks  of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  ckrk 
himself)  tJiey  might  have  been  happy ;  but  thw 
very  men  will  now  think  them  as  much  beoolk 
themselves,  as  the  young  ladies  lately  thoMgltt 
they  wore  above  them.' 

*  I  liave  ol\en,*  said  Mr.  SUnley,  'been  amoMd 
with  obaprving  what  a  magic  tranaformatioa  Ifcc 
same  event  pr(>duces  on  two  opposite  clissts  of 
characters.    The  misfortunes  of  tlieir  aeqoaiat- 
ancc  convert  worldly  friends  into  instantansoos 
strictness  of  principle.     The  faults  of  the  dis- 
tressed are  produced  as  a  plea   (or  their  ova 
hard-hearted   covctousness.    While    that  very 
misfortune  so  relaxes  the  strictness  ofgoodmea, 
that  the  faults  are  forgotten  in  iJie  caiamity  * 
and  they,  who  had  been  perpetually  waroiog  the 
prodigal  of  his  impending  ruin,  when  that  ruin 
comes  arc  the  first  lo  relieve  him.    The  worldly 
friend  sees  only  the  errors  of  the  suflerer,  the 
Christian  sees  only  his  distress.* 

It  was  agreed  among  us,  that  som?  imall  con- 
tribution must  be  added  to  a  little  sain,that  had 
been  already  raised,  for  their  immediate  relwf; 
but  that  nothing  was  so  difficult,  ab  efTectnall) 
to  serve  persons  whose  views  were  tu  dinpropor- 
tioned  to  their  deserts,  and  whose  hab^.ts  would 
be  too  likely  to  carry  corruption  into  &niihea 
who  might  receive  them  from  charitable  ina 
lives. 

The  conversation  then  fell  insensibly  on  ihf 
plraAurc  wo  had  enjoyed  since  we  had  been  to- 
gether ;  and  on  the  delights  of  rational  society, 
and  confidential  intercourse  sucli  as  ours  liad 
been,  where  minds  mingled,  and  affection  and 
esteem  were  reciprocal.  Mr. Stanley  said  many 
things  which  evinced  how  happily  his  piety  war 
combined  with  the  most  afTeetionatu  tendcrneu 
of  heart.  Indeed  I  had  always  been  dclightiil 
to  observe  in  him,  a  quality  which  is  not  so  com- 
mon ns  it  is  thought  to  be,  a  thorough  capacity 
lor  friendship. 

*  My  dear  Stanley,'  said  Sir  Ji>lm,  *  it  isof  Ir,c 
very  essence  of  human  enjoyments,  that  thrr 
must  liivc  an  end.  I  observe  with  re/^rel,  that 
the  time  assigned  flir  our  visit  is  mors  than 
elapsed.  We  have  prolonged  it  beyond  our  in- 
tention, beyond  our  convenience :  but  we  hav^ 
I  trust,  been  imbibing  principJei^  alcaliog  habitj^ 
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rnming  pluif,  which  will  ever  make  us 
r  thu  visit  as  an  important  era  in  oor 

excellent  Caroline  is  deeply  sflTocted  with 
has  teen  and  hoard  at  the  Grove.  We 
ow  leave  it,  thoui|rh  not  without  reluc* 

Wo  must  go  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
X  weeks  a^  we  almost  feared  to  con- 
k  Lad  J  liel  field  and  I  have  compared 
On  the  most  mature  deliberation,  we 
bat  wo  have  lived  lon^  enough  to  the 

We  agree  that  it  is  time  to  begin  to  live 
ilves,  and  to  Him  who  made  us.  We 
in  future  to  make  our  winters  in  London 
lorter.   We  intend  to  remove  early  every 

0  Beechwood,  which  we  will  no  longer 
'  as  a  temporary  residence,  but  as  our 
*e  will  supply  it  with  every  thing  that 
ke  it  interesting,  and  improving  to  us  all. 
resolved  to  educate  our  children  in  the 
rod.  Oui  fondness  for  them  is  rathor  in- 
than  diminished ;  but  in  the  exorcise  of 
incss,  we  will  remember  that  we  are  to 
)m  up  for  immortality.  We  will  watch 
iro  as  creatures  for  whose  eternal  well 
vast  responsibility  wiil  attach  to  our- 

ir  new  plan  of  life,  we  shall  have  fewer 
s  to  make  than  most  people  in  oar  situa- 
r  wo  have  long  felt  a  growing  indiffer- 
things  which  we  appeared  to  enjoy, 
rorkl,  we  arc  only  going  to  give  up  that 
ch  is  not  worth  keeping,  and  of  which 
really  weary.  In  securing  our  real 
we  shall  not  regret,  if  we  drop  some  ac- 
ice  by  the  way.  The  wise  and  the 
we  shall  more  than  ever  cherish.  In 
lily,  we  have  enjoyed  those  true  plea, 
lich  entail  no  repentance.  That  cheer- 
fhich  alone  is  worthy  of  accountable 
ire  shall  industriously  maintain  in  our 
bless  God  if  wc  have  not  so  many  steps 
back,  as  soino  others  have,  who  are 
,  upon  principle,  on  a  new  course  of  life, 
uive  always  endeavoured,  though  with 
iperfection,  to  fill  some  duties  to  each 
our  children,  to  our  friends,  and  to  the 
iut  of  tiie  prime  duty,  the  main  spring 
and  of  all  moral  gooidness,  duty  to  God, 
not  been  aufficiently  mindful.  I  hope 
at  length  learnt  to  consider  Him  as  the 
of  all  good,  and  the  gospel  of  his  Son, 
untain  of  all  hope.  This  new  princi* 
persuaded,  will  nevor  impair  our  cheer- 
t  will  only  fix  it  on  a  solid  ground.    By 

1  the  motive  it  will  raise  the  enjoyment 
f  we  have  not  so  many  habits  to  cor- 
Dor  Carlton  had,  I  question  if  we  have 
any  difficulties  to  meet  4n  another  way. 
» course  was  discreditable.  His  vices 
n  stand  ill  with  the  world.     He  would 

acquire  nothing  but  credit  in  chang. 
ntward  practice.  Lady  BelBeld  and  I, 
fitrary,  stand  rather  too  well  with  the 
^e  hiid  just  that  external  regularity, 

indifibrenoo  about  onr  own  spiritual 
nent,  and  the  wrong  courses  of  uur 
vhich  procure  regard,  because  they  do 
ere  with  others,  nor  ezoits  jealousy  for 
w    Bat  we  hafa  now  to  eooooAlsr  that 


censure,  which  wo  have  |ierhaps  hitherto  been 
too  solicitous  to  avoid.  It  will  still  bo  our  trial, 
but  1  humbly  trust  that  it  will  be  no  longer  our 
snare.  Our  morality  pleased,  because  it  seeuiod 
to  proceed  merely  from  a  sense  of  ^  propriety  ; 
our  strictness  will  offend,  when  it  is  found  to 
spring  from  a  prmciple  of  religion. 

*  To  what  tendency  in  the  heart  of  man,  my 
dear  Stanley,  is  it  owing,  that  religion  is  com- 
monly seen  to  excite  more  suspicion  than  the 
want  of  it  7  When  a  man  of  the  world  meets 
with  a  gay,  thoughtless,  amusing  person,  he 
seldom  thmks  of  enquirmg  whether  such  a  one 
be  immoral,  or  an  unbeliever,  or  a  profligate, 
though  the  bent  of  his  conversation  rather  baas 
that  way.  Satisfied  with  what  he  6nds  him,  bo 
feels  lilUe  solicitude  lo  ascertain  what  he  really 
is.  But  no  sooner  .does  actual  piety  show  itself 
in  any  man,  than  your  friends  are  putting  vou 
on  your  guard ; — there  is  instantly  a  suggestion, 
a  hint,  a  sospicioa.  *  Does  he  not  carry  things 
too  far  7  '  Is  he  not  righteous  over  much  ?*  *  Is 
ho  not  intemperate  in  his  xeal  7'  '  Above  all 
things  is  he  sinerre  ?*  and  in  short — for  that  is 
the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  suspicion  and 
reprobation  meet,  *I§  he  not  a  meihodiit  ?' 

*  I  trust,  however,  that,  through  divine  graco 
our  minds  will  bo  fortified  against  all  attacks 
on  this  our  weak  ^<le  ;  this  paas  through  which 
the  sort  of  assaults  most  formidable  to  ui  will 
bo  likely  to  enter.  I  was  mentioning  this  dan- 
ger to  Caroline  this  morning.  She  opened  Iter 
Bible,  over  which  she  now  spends  much  of  her 
solitary  time,  and  witli  an  emphasis  foreign 
from  her  usual  manner  read, 

*  Cease  ye  from  man,  whono  breatli  is  in  his 
nostrils,  fur  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of  T* 

As  Sir  John  repeated  these  words,  I  saw  La- 
oilla,  who  was  sitting  next  Lady  Belfield,  snatch 
one  of  her  hands  and  kiss  ii,  with  a  rapture 
which  she  had  no  power  to  controul.  It  was 
evident  that  nothing  but  our  presence  restrained 
her  from  rising  to  embrace  her  friend.  Her  fine 
eyes  glistened,  but  seeing  that  I  olwerved  bor, 
she  gently  let  go  the  hand  she  held,  and  tried  to 
look  composed.  I  cannot  describe  the  chastised 
but  not  less  fervent  joy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Their  looks  expressed  the  aficctionato  interest 
they  took  in  Sir  John*s  honest  deelaration. 
Their  hearts  overflowed  with  gratitude  to  Him 
without  whom,  *  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is 
holy.*    For  my  own  part,  I  felt  myself  raised 

Above  this  visiMf  diurnal  spiiere. 

Sir  John  afterwards  said,  *  I  begin  more  and 
more  to  see  the  scantiness  of  all  morality  which 
has  not  the  love  of  God  for  its  motive.  That 
virtue  will  not  carry  U4  safely,  and  will  not  carry 
us  far,  which  looks  to  human  estimation  as  its 
reward.  As  it  was  a  false  and  inadequate  prin- 
ciple which  Brat  set  it  agoing,  it  will  always 
stop  short  of  the  true  ends  of^  goodness.  Do 
not  think,  my  dear  Stanley,*  continued  he,  *  that 
I  fancy  it  is  only  our  habits  which  want  im- 
proving. Dr.  Barlnw  has  convinced  me  that 
there  inuKt  be  a  mutation  of  the  whole  m«m: 
that  the  chaneo  in  uur  practice  inuiii  grow  out 
of  a  new  motive;  not  merely  out  of  an  amended 
principle«  bat  a  new  princi(»lo ;  not  an  improvei 
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ment  in  Romis  particuian,  but  a  general  deter- 
niininijr  chan^/ 

'  My  doar  Bellield/  replied  Mr.  Stanley, '  all 
reformation  short  of  thia,  thou^^h  it  may  obtain 
credit,  bripgs  neither  peace  nor  acceptance. 
This  change  shows  iUtelf,  gradually  perhaps,  but 
unequivocally,  by  enLighleninj;  the  understand- 
ioff,  awakening  the  consciciicG,  purify ingr  the 
aiTectionts  subduinsr  Uie  will,  rofurininf;  the  life.* 

Lady  Bcllicld  expressed,  with  a  sweet  humi- 
lity,  hnr  dcop  conviction  of  the  truUi  of  these  re- 
marks.  Afier  some  farther  discussion,  she  said, 
•  Sir  John,  1  have  been  seriously  thinkin|f  that 
I  ought  not  to  indul;r«  i"  ^^^  expense  of  this  in- 
tended  conservatory.  We  will,  if  you  please, 
convert  the  money  to  the  building  a^  charity 
school.  I  cannot  consent  to  incur  such  a  super- 
fioous  ex|M:uae  merely  for  my  amuaomcnt* 

*  My  dear  Caroline,'  replied  Sir  John,  *  through 
the  undeserved  goodness  of  God,  my  estate  is  so 
large,  and  through  your  excellent  management 
it  is  so  unimpaired,  that  wo  will  not  give  up  the 
oonsorvatory,  unless  Mr.  Stanley  thinks  we 
ought  to  give  it  up.  But  we  will  adopt  Lucilla*s 
idea  of  combining  a  charity  with  an  indulgence 
— we  will  associate  the  charity  school  with  the 
conservatory.  This  union  will  be  a  kind  of 
monument  to  our  friends  at  the  (vrove,  from 
whom  you  have  acquired  the  love  of  planls,  and 
I  of  religious  charity.* 

Wc  all  looked  with  anxious  expectation  at 
Mr.  Stanley.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  as 
Lsdy  B^'lHold  was  now  resolved  to  live  the  greater 
part  of  tlio  year  in  the  cimntry,  she  ought  to 
have  some  amusements  in  lieu  of  those  she  was 
goin^r  to  give  up.  *  Costly  decorations  and  ex- 
pensive ifardenri,'  continued  he,  *  at  a  place 
where  the  proprietors  do  not  so  much  as  irUend 
to  reside,  have  always  ap|>cared  to  me  among 
the  infatuations  of  opulence.  To  the  expenses 
which  they  do  not  want,  it  is  adding  an  expense 
which  they  do  not  see.  But  surely,  at  a  man- 
sion where  an  atHucnt  family  actuolly  live,  all 
reasonable  indulgencoM  should  be  allowed.  And 
where  a  garden  and  green-house  are  to  supply 
to  tlie  proprietor,  the  place  of  the  abdicated 
theatre  and  ball  room  :  and  especially  when  it  is 
to  be  a  means  in  her  hands  of  attaching  her 
children  to  the  country,  and  of  teaching  them  to 
lore  homo,  I  declare  myself  in  favour  of  the 
conservatory.* 

Lucilla*fl  eyes  sparkled,  but  she  said  nothing. 

'  It  would  be  unfair,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
*to  blame  too  severely  those,  who,  living  con- 
stantly in  the  country,  give  a  little  into  its  ap- 
propriate pleasures.  The  real  objects  of  censure 
seem  to  be  those  who,  grafting  bad  taste  on  bad 
habit*<,  bring  into  the  country  the  amusements 
of  the  town,  and  superadd  to  such  as  are  local, 
and  natural,  and  innocent,  such  as  are  foreign, 
artificial,  and  corrupt.* 

*  My  dear  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  *■  we  have 
resolved  to  indemnify  our  poor  neighbours  for 
two  injuric;)  which  wc  have  been  doing  them. 
The  one  is,  by  our  having  lived  so  little  among 
thciu  :  for  I  have  now  learnt,  that  the  mere  act 
of  residence  i*  a  kind  of  charily,  even  in  the  un- 
charitable, as  it  necessarily  causes  much  money 
to  be  spent,  even  where  little  is  {riven.  The 
other  is,  tiist  we  will  endeavour  to  make  up  for  I 


our  past  indifference  to  theii  spiritual  coneeros 
by  now  acting  as  if  we  were  aware  that  the  pu. 
have  souls  as  well  as  bodies ;  and  that,  in  the 
great  day  of  account,  tlie  care  of  botk  will  tt. 
tach  to  onr  responsibility.* 

Such  a  sense  of  sober  joy  seemed  to  pernds 
our  little  party,  that  we  were  not  aware  thattba 
night  was  far  advanced.  Our  minds  were  tn 
highly  wrought  for  oiuch  loqoAcity,  when  Phobs 
suddutily  exclaimed,  *  Fapa,  why  is  it  that  hip. 
pinoss  (kies  not  make  one  merry  ?  I  never  wn 
half  so  happy  in  my  lif^,  and  yet  I  can  hardly 
forbear  crying :  and  I  believe  it  is  catching.  Sir, 
£br  look,  LucUla  is  not  much  wiser  than  myMlT 

The  next  day  but  one  afler  this  conversalioa, 
our  valuable  friends  left  us.  Our  separation  wn 
Boflcned  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  meetinf. 
The  day  before  they  set  out.  Lady  Belfidd  suds 
an  earnest  request  to  Mr.  and  Mra  Scaulsy, 
that  they  would  have  the  goodness  to  raonvt 
Fanny  Stokes  into  their  family  for  a  few  mnthi, 
prcvioaa  to  her  entering  theirs  as  govemssk 
*  I  can  think  of  no  metbckl  so  likely,*  oonliniNi 
she,  *  to  raise  the  tone  of  education  in  my  ova 
family,  as  the  transfusion  into  it  of  yonr  spini, 
and  the  adoption  of  your  regulations.* — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  moat  cheerfully  acceded  to  Iks 
proposal 

Sir  John  said,  *  I  was  meditating  the  sane  n. 
quest,  but  with  an  additional  clause  tacked  to 
it,  that  of  sending  our  eldest  girl  with  Fanay, 
that  the  child  also  may  get  imbued  with  mmbb* 
thing  of  your  family  spirit,  and  be  broken  iato 
better  habits  than  she  has  acquired  from  oar 
hitherto  relaxed  discipline.*  This  proposal  wn 
also  cordially  approved. 


CHAP.  XLVl. 

Dr.  Baruiw  came  to  the  Grove  to  take  leave 
of  our  friends.  He  found  Sir  John  and  I  sitting 
in  the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley.  *  At  I  came 
from  Mr.  TyrrePs,*  said  the  Doctor,  *  I  met  Mr. 
Flam  going  to  see  him.  He  seemed  so  anxious 
about  his  old  friend,  that  a  wish  strongly  pre* 
sentcd  itself  to  my  mind  that  the  awful  sitoslioa 
of  the  sick  man  might  be  salutary  to  him. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  say,*  continued  he,  *  what 
injury  religion  has  suffered  from  the  oppwits 
characters  of  these  two  men.  Flam,  who  gives 
himself  no  concern  about  the  matter,  is  kind 
and  generous ;  while  Tyrrel,  who  has  made  a 
high  profession,  is  mean  and  sordid.  It  has 
been  said,  of  what  use  is  religion,  when  morality 
has  made  Mr.  Flam  a  better  man  than  religkui 
makes  Mr.  Tyrrel  ?  Thus  men  of  the  world 
reason !  But  norhing  can  be  more  false  than 
their  conclusions.  Flam  is  naturally  an  open, 
warm  hearted  man,  but  incorrect  in  many  re- 
spects, and  rather  loose  in  his  principles.  His 
natural  good  propensities  religion  would  bars 
improved  into  solid  virtues,  and  would  have 
cured  the  more  exceptionable  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter.    But  from  religion  he  stands  aloofl 

*  Tyrrel  is  naturally  narrow  and  selfish.  Re- 
ligion has  not  made,  but  found  him  aooh.  But 
what  a  religion  has  he  adopted !  A  mere  aammp- 
tion  of  terms;  a  dead,  inoperatite,  uoinflMBoiBg 
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,  vbieh  h*  has  taken  ap :  not,  I  hope,  with 
it  view  to  deceive  other*,  but  by  which  he  has 
Ctoeriy  deceived  himseir.  Ho  had  heard  that 
^•llfioa  was  a  care  ibr  an  uneasy  mind  ;  but  he 
did  not  attend  to  the  means  by  which  the  cure 
b  •flfeeled,  and  it  relieved  not  him. 

*  Hm  corrupt  principle  whence  his  vices  pro- 
~  wma  not  subdued.    He  did  not  desire  to 

it,  because  in  the  struggle  he  muat  have 
I  with  what  he  resolved  to  keep.  He  adopt. 
rhtt  he  believed  was  a  cheap  and  easy  reli. 
_  ;  little  aware  that  the  great  fondamental 
Mriptnre  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
%•■  m  doctrine  powerfullv  opposing  our^nr- 
WBtiniMi  and  involving  in  its  comprehensive  re- 
ffwraiiMnts,  a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.* 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Flam  called  at  the  Grove. 
M  UB  just  come  fVom  Tyrrel/  said  he.  *  I  fear 
II  li  nearly  over  with  him.  Poor  Ned !  he  is 
Irtiy  low,  aJmost  in  despair.  I  always  told  him 
"ttM  tin  time  would  come  when  he  would  be  glad 
m  ssdange  notions  for  actions.  I  am  grieved 
ftr  faini.  The  remembrance  of  a  kind  deed  or 
Mo  fkme  to  a  poor  tenant,  would  be  some  com- 
Am  to  him  now,  at  a  time  when  every  man  stands 
m  aaed  of  comfort* 

*Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  the  scene  which  I 
tew  lately  witnessed  at  Mr.  Tyrrers  makes  me 
••lluus.  If  you  and  I  were  alone,  I  am  afraid 
It  would  make  me  old.  I  will,  however,  aop- 
fnm  the  answer  I  was  tempted  to  make  you, 
lecaiMe  I  should  not  think  it  prudent  or  respect- 
M  to  otter  before  company  what,  I  am  persuaded 
yoor  food  sense  would  permit  me  to  say  were 
iraolom.* 

*  I>9etor,*  replied  the  good  tempered,  but 
thooghtless  man,  *  don*t  stand  upon  ceremony. 
Too  Know  I  love  a  debate,  and  I  insist  on  your 
aftying  what  was  in  your  mind  to  say.  I  don't 
ftar  getting  out  of  any  scrape  you  can  bring  me 
into.  You  are  too  well  bred  to  ofSend,  and,  I 
hopei,  I  am  too  well-natured  to  be  easily  offend- 
ed. Stanley,  I  know,  always  takes  your  side. 
Mr  John,  I  trust,  will  take  mine ;  and  so  will  the 
ymsog  man  here,  if  he  is  like  most  other  young 


'Allow  me  then  to  observe,*  returned  Dr.  Bar- 
%  'that  if  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  unhappily  doeeived 
UflMelf,  by  resting  too  exclusively  on  a  mere 

rnlative  faith ;  a  faith  which  by  his  conduct 
not  evince  itself  to  be  of  the  right  sort ;  yet, 
te  the  other  hand,  a  dependence  for  salvation  on 
dUr  own  benevolence,  our  own  integrity,  or  any 
Mm  good  quality  we  may  possess,  is  an  error 
abt  less  fatal,  and  fkr  more  usual.    Such  a  de- 

Cdence  does  as  practically  set  at  nought  the 
leemer*s  sacrifice,  as  the  avowed  rejection  of 
thi  inddel.  Honesty  and  benevolence  are  among 
ital  noblest  qualities ;  but  where  the  one  is  prac- 
tfasd  fbr  reputation,  and  the  other  from  mere 
fttling,  thev  are  sadly  delusive  as  to  the  ends 
of  practical  goodness.  They  have  both  indeed 
fhoir  reward ;  integrity  in  the  credit  it  brings, 
■sd  benevolence  in  the  pleasure  it  yields.  Both 
in  beneficial  to  society ;  both,  therefbre,  are  po- 
Ktieally  valuable.  Both  sometimes  lead  me  to 
admire  the  ordinations  of  that  over-ruling  power, 
which  oflen  uses  as  instruments  of  publio  good, 
nra  who  acting  well  in  many  respeets,  are  es- 
•witialty  oseftil  to  others ;  hot  wbo^  acting  firom 


motivee  merely  human,  forfeit  for  themselves 
that  high  reward  which  those  virtues  would  ob- 
tain, if  they  were  evidences  of  a  lively  faith,  and 
the  results  of  Christian  principle.  Think  me  not 
severe,  Mr.  Flam.  To  be  personal  is  always 
extremely  painful  to  me.* 

*  No,  no.  Doctor,*  replied  he,  *  I  know  you  mean 
well.  *  Tie  vour  trade  to  give  good  counsel ; 
and  your  lot  I  suppose  to  have  it  seldom  follow- 
ed. I  shall  hear  you  without  being  angry.  You 
in  vour  turn  must  not  be  angry  if  I  hear  yoo 
without  being  better.* 

'  I  respect  you.  Sir,  too  much,*  replied  Dr. 
Bartow,  *  to  deceive  you  in  a  matter  of  such  in- 
finite imports  nee.  For  one  man  who  errs  on 
Mr.  TyrrePs  principle,  a  hundred  err  on  yours. 
His  mistake  is  equally  pernicious,  bet  is  not 
equally  common.  I  mast  repeat  it.  For  one 
whose  soul  is  endangered  through  an  unwar- 
rantable dependance  on  the  Saviour,  multitudes 
are  destroyed  not  only  bv  the  open  rejection, 
but  through  a  fatal  neglect  of  tlie  salvation 
wrought  by  him.  Many  more  perish  through  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  their  own  merits, 
than  through  an  unscriptural  trust  in  the  merita 
of  Christ* 

*Well,  Doctor,*  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  must 
say,  that  I  think  an  ounce  of  morality  will  go 
farther  toward  making  up  my  account,  than  a 
ton  of  religion,  for  which  no  one  but  myself 
would  be  the  better.' 

'  My  dear  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Bartow,  *  I  will  not 
presume  to  determine  between  the  exact  com- 
parative proportions  of  two  ingredienta  both  of 
which  are  so  indiapenssbto  in  the  composition 
of  a  Christian.  I  dare  not  hazard  the  assertioB 
which  of  the  two  is  the  more  peritous  state;  bat 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  which  of  the 
two  cases  occurs  most  frequently.* 

Mr.  Flam  said,  *  I  should  be  sorry.  Dr.  Bar- 
low, to  find  out  at  this  time  of  day  that  I  have 
been  all  my  life  long  in  an  error.* 

*  Believe  me.  Sir,*  said  Dr,  Barlow,  *  it  is  better 
to  find  it  out  now,  than  at  a  still  later  period. 
One  good  quality  can  never  be  made  to  supplr 
the  absence  of  another.  There  are  no  substi- 
tutes in  thb  warfare.  Nor  can  all  the  good 
qualities  put  together,  if  we  couJd  suppose  Uiem 
to  unite  in  one  man,  and  to  exist  without  reli- 
gion, stand  proxy  for  the  death  of  Christ  If 
they  could  so  exist,  it  would  be  in  the  degree 
only,  and  not  in  the  perfection  required  by  that 
law  which  says,  do  ihi§  mnd  live*  So  kind  a 
neighbour  as  you  are,  so  honest  a  genttoman, 
BO  generous  a  master  as  you  are  allowed  to  be,*  I 
cannot.  Sir,  think  without  pain  of  your  losing 
the  reward  of  such  valnabto  qualities,  by  your 
placing  your  hope  of  eternal  happiness  in  the 
exercise  of  them.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Flam,  it  is 
easier  for  a  compassionate  man,  if  he  be  not  re- 
ligious, to  *  give  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,*  than 
to  bring  every  thought,  *  nay  than  to  brinr  say 
thought*  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ  \ 
But  be  assured,  if  we  give  ever  so  much  with  our 
hands,  while  we  withhold  our  hearte  from  God, 
though  we  may  do  much  good  to  others,  we  do 
none  to  ourselves.* 

*  Why,  sorsly,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  yoo  don*t  mean 
to  insinnato  that  I  should  be  in  a  safer  state  if  I 
never  did  a  kind  thing!* 
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*  Quite  tho  contriTy/  replied  Dr.  Barlow, » bnt 
I  could  wish  to  SCO  your  good  actions  exalted, 
by  springing  from  a  higher  principle,  I  mean  the 
love  of  God ;  ennobled  by  being  practised  to  a 
higher  end,  and  purified  by  your  renouncing  all 
self-cornplacency  in  tho  pertbrmance.' 

*  Bui  ia  there  not  leas  danger.  Sir,  said  Mr. 
Flarn,  *  in  being  Bomcwhat  proud  of  what  one 
really  doeg,  than  in  doing  nothing  7  And  ia  it 
not  more  excusable  to  be  a  little  satisfied  with 
what  one  really  t«,  than  in  hypocritically  pre- 
tending to  be  what  one  is  not  V 

'  1  must  repeat,*  returned  Dr.  Barlow,  ^that  I 
cannot  exactly  decide  on  the  question  of  relative 
enormity  between  two  opposite  sins.  I  cannot 
pronounce  which  is  the  best  of  two  states  so 
very  bad.' 

*  Why  now.  Doctor,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  what 
particular  sin  can  you  charge  mo  with  ?* 

'  I  erect  not  myself  into  an  accuser,*  replied 
Dr.  Barlow ;  '  but  |)ermit  me  to  ask  you.  Sir, 
from  whst  motive  is  it  that  you  avoid  any  wrong 
practice  7  la  there  any  one  sin  from  which  you 
abstain  through  ftar  of  offending  your  Maker  ?* 

*  As  to  that,*  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  1  can't  nay  I 
ever  considered  about  the  motive  of  the  thing. 
J  thought  it  was  quite  enough  not  to  do  it.  Well 
out  Doctor,  since  wc  are  gcmu  so  far  in  the  catc 
chism,  what  duty  to  my  neighbours  can  you  con. 
vict  me  of  omitting  7' 

*  It  will  \m  said.  Sir,*  said  the  Doctor,  *  if  you 
can  indeed  stand  so  close  a  scrutiny,  as  that  to 
which  you  challenge  me,  oven  on  your  own  prin- 
ciples. But  tell  me,  with  that  frank  honesty 
which  marks  your  character,  docs  your  kindncHs 
to  your  neighbour  spring  from  the  true  fountain, 
the  love  oT  God  ?  That  you  do  many  right 
things  I  am  most  willing  to  allow.  But  do  you 
perform  thcni  from  a  sense  of  obedience  to  tho 
taw  of  your  Maker  1  Do  you  perform  them  be- 
cause they  arc  commanded  in  his  word,  and 
conformable  to  his  will  ?* 

*  I  can't  say  I  do,*  said  Mr.  Flam, '  but  if  the 
thing  be  right  in  itself,  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
ill  in  all.  It  seems  hard  to  encumber  a  man  of 
business  like  me  with  the  action  and  motive  toa 
Surely  if  I  serve  a  man,  it  can  make  no  difTcr- 
3nce  to  him,  why  I  serve  him.* 

*  To  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,*  said  the  Doctor, 
*  it  makes  all  the  dilTerencc  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides, good  actions,  performed  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  obedience,  are  not  only  spurious  as  to 
their  birth,  but  they  are  defective  in  themselves  ; 
they  commonly  want  something  in  weight  and 
measure.* 

Why,  Doctor,*  said  Mr.  Flsm,  *  I  have  of\en 
heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit  that  tho  best  are  not 
perfect.  Now,  as  this  is  the  caxc,  1  will  tell  you 
how  I  manage.  I  think  it  a  safe  way  to  average 
one's  good  qualities;  lo  throw  a  bad  one  against 
a  good  one,  and  if  the  balance  sinks  on  the  right 
tide  tho  man  is  safe* 

^  Doctor  Barlow  shook  his  head,  and  was  be- 
finning  to  expreB^  IiIm  rogrct  at  such  a  delusive 
casuistry,  when  Mr.  Flam  intcrruptf^d  him  by 
saying,  •  Well,  Doctor,  my  great  Ciirc  in  life  has 
been  lo  ;iv(ii«i  all  Hiiipicion  of  hvfmcrfRy.* 

*  You  cannot  do  better**  replied  Dr.  B.trlow, 
*than  to  avoid  iti  reality.  B.if,  for  my  own 
part,  I  belibvc  roligious  hypocrisy  to  be  rather  a 


rare  vice  among  personi  of  your  station  of  fife. 
Among  the  vulgar,  indeed,  I  fear  it  is  not  9 
rare.  In  neighbonr hoods  where  there  is  maek 
real  piety,  there  is  no  small  danger  of  some  Aks 
profession.  But  among  the  higher  cUiaesaf 
society,  serious  religion  confers  an  liiUe  credit 
on  him  who  professes  it,  that  a  gentleman  b  aot 
likely  to  pnt  on  appearances  from  which  ka 
knows  he  is  far  more  likely  to  lose  rqwIalioK 
than  to  acquire  it  When  such  a  man,  tiMn. 
fore,  assumes  the  character  of  piety,  I  own  I  il 
ways  feel  disposed  to  give  him  full  credit  far 
poaacBsing  it  Hie  religion  may  indeed  be  oui. 
takjb  ;  it  may  be  defective ;  it  may  be  ansoand; 
but  the  chances  arc  very  much  in  fowoor  of  ili 
not  being  insincere.  Where  the  ■*  fruits  of  lb 
Spirit  abound,  they  will  appear.**' 

•  Now,  my  dear  Doctor,'  replied  Mr.  Flan,  *k 
not  that  cant  7  What  do  you  mean  by  the  frails 
of  the  Spirit  ?  Would  it  not  have  beea  more 
worthy  of  your  good  sense  to  have  said  mcnUty 
and  virtue  ?  Would  not  these  terms  have  ben 
more  simple  and  intelligible  7' 

'They  might  be  00,*  replied  the  Doctor/ Int 
they  would  not  rise  quite  so  high.    They  woili 
not  take  in   my  whole  meaning.     Thi  froitof 
the  Spirit  indeed  always  includes  your  meaaiap, 
bnt  it  includes  much  more.     It  is  somethiig 
more  than  worldly  morality,  something  Uier 
than  mere  human  virtue.     I  rather  eoncetfe 
morality,  in  your  sense,  to  be  the  eflfeelof  aa- 
tural  temper,  natural  conscience,  or  worldly  pro. 
dence,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  all  Ihrae. 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  the  morality  of  tkt  re- 
newed heart.     Worldly  morality  is  easily  satii. 
fiod  with  itself.     It  sits  down  contented  witJi  its 
own  meagre  performances — with  Irgai  hooesty, 
with  bare  weight  justice.     It  seldom  giretfa  a 
l»articlo  "  that  is  not  in  the  bond."    It  is  aJwtjs 
making  out  its  claim  to  doubtful  indulgence ;  it 
litigates  its  right  to  every  inch  of  contested  en- 
jnyment ;  and  is  so  fearful  of  not  getting  enough, 
that  it  commonly  takes  more  than  its  due.    It  is 
ono  of  tlie  cases  where  **  the  letter  killeth,  bot 
the  spirit  giveth  life."  * 

*  It  obtains,  however,  its  worldly  reward.  It 
procures  a  good  degree  of  respect  and  oomnen. 
datior*,'  but  it  is  not  attended  by  the  silent  train 
of  the  Christian  graces,  with  that  *  joy,  peace, 
long-suifering,  gentlencfia,  goodness,  faith,'  which 
are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  evidences  of 
a  Christian. — These  graces  are  calcolaled  to 
adorn  all  that  is  right  with  all  that  is  amiable, 

*  whatsoever  tilings  arc   honest  and  iott,'  with 

*  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  re- 
port.' And,  to  crown  all,  they  add  the  deepest 
humility  and  must  unfeigned  self-abasement  to 
the  most  correct  course  of  conduct :  a  course  of 
conduct  which,  though  a  Christian  never  thinks 
himself  at  liberty  to  neglect,  he  never  feels  him* 
self  permitted  or  disposed  to  be  proud  of.' 

*  Well,  well.  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  never 
denied  the  truth  of  Christianitv,  as  Carhon  for* 
mcrly  did.  *Tis  the  religion  of  the  country  by 
law  established.  And  I  uflcn  go  to  church,  be- 
cause  that  too  is  established  by  law,  for  which 
you  know  I  have  a  great  veneration.  ^Tis  tho 
r^lie'ron  nf  my  ancestors,  I  like  it  for  that  too.' 

*  But,  Sir,'  said  the  lioctor,  *  would  jon  ndl 
show  your  veneration  for  the  church  more  fbUy 
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It  yoQ  Attended  it  twice,  initead  of  once?  And 
yoar  Teneratioo  for  the  law,  if  instead  of  j^oin); 
■miatimee,  you  went  every  Sunday,  which  you 
know  both  the  Uw  of  God  and  man  enjoinii.* 

*  Why,  unluckily,*  returned  Mr.  Flam,  *  the 
hour  of  aerrice  intorfcrea  with  that  of  dinner.* 

*  Sir,*  a&id  Dr.  Barlow,  amilinflr,  •  huura  arc  ro 
altered,  that  I  Uilievc  if  the  church  wore  to  new 
Bodel  the  calender,  aho  would  aav  that  dinncra 
naght  to  bo  placed  amon^  the  movfaU^/«a«ff. 
Aa  hour  earlier  or  latpr  would  accommodate 
Am  diflercnee,  liberate  your  aervanta,  and  ena< 
Ma  joa  to  do  a  thing  right  in  itself)  and  bcnefi- 
bU  in  its  example.* 

Mr.  Flam  not  beinj;  prepared  with  an  answer 
Nvnl  on  vrfth  his  contession  of  faith. — *  Doctor,* 
nid  he, '  I  am  a  better  Christian  than  you  think. 
I  teho  it  fur  (rranted  that  the  Bible  is  true,  for 
I  Imto  heard  many  men  say  who  examine  for 
iKtnmilvcs,  which  I  cannot  say  I  ever  had  time 
or  inclination  to  do,  that  no  opposcr  has  ever  yet 
rsfbted  the  scripture  account  of  miracles  and 
pivpheciet.  So  if  you  don't  call  this  being  a 
|Qad  Christian,  I  don*t  know  what  is.* 

Dr.  Barlow  replied,  *  nothing  can  be  bettor  as 
fcr  aa  it  goes.  But  allow  me  to  say,  that  thcro 
■  another  kind  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our 
nHgioo,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  real  Christian. 
I  mean  that  evidence  of  the  truth  which  arises 
ihini  his  individual  conviction  of  the  efficacy  oi 
Christianity  in  remedying  the  disorders  oi  his 
ovn  nature.  He  who  has  had  his  own  temper 
improved,  his  evil  propensities  subdued,  and  his 
vhole  character  formed  anew,  by  being  cast  into 
Lhn  monk!  of  Christianity,  will  have  little  doubt 
if  the  tmth  of  a  religion  which  has  produced 
meh  obvious  efl'ects  in  himself. — The  truths  fur 
vhich  his  reason  pleads,  and  in  which  his  un. 
itretuiding,  afler  much  examination,  is  able  to 
rmtv  having^  had  a  purifying  influence  on  his 
Innrt,  become  established  principles,  producing 
m  him  at  the  same  time  hohnea^  of  life  and 
pence  of  conscience.  The  stronger  evidence  a 
OMn  haa  of  his  own  internal  improvement,  the 
rtrongcr  will  be  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
religion  he  professes.* 

*  There  are  worse  men  than  I  am.  Doctor,* 
Mr.  Flam,  rather  seriously. 
ir,*  replied  he,  '  I  heartily  wish  every  gen. 
in  had  your  good  qualities.    But  as  wc 
lie  judged  positively  and  not  comparatively, 

oar  characters  will  be  finally  decided  upon, 
by  our  superiority  to  other  men,  nor  merely 
by  oar  inferiority  to  the  divine  rule,  bu^by  our 
depnrtnre  from  it,  I  wish  yon  would  bej|rin  to 
iqnnre  your  life  by  that  rule  now ;  which,  in 
order  that  you  may  do,  yon  should  begin  to 
itady  it  While  we  live  in  a  total  neglect  of 
the  Bible,  we  must  not  talk  of  our  deficiencies, 
oar  failings,  our  imperfections,  as  if  these  alone 
stood  between  us  and  the  mercy  of  God.  That 
indeed  ia  the  language  and  the  state  of  the  de. 
foot  Christian.  Stronger  terms  must  be  used 
lo  express  the  alienation  of  heart  of  those,  who, 
living  in  the  avowed  neglect  of  Scripture,  may 
be  aaid,  foreivo  me.  Sir,  *  to  live  without  God  in 
the  world.*  Ignorance  is  no  plea  in  a  gentleman. 
In  a  land  of  light  and  knowledge  ignorance  it* 
sdf  ia  a  sin.* 

If  era  Dr.  Barluw  beir'   filent,  and  Mr.  Flam 
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not  being  prepared  lo  anawer,  Mr.  Stanley  said, 
*  That  the  pure  and  virtuous  dis|K>sitions,  which 
arise  out  of  a  ainrerc  belief  of  Christianity,  arc 
not  more  frequently  seen  in  persons  proteasing 
themselves  to  be  Christians,  Ih,  unhappily,  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  us  that  can 
be  urged  by  unbelievers.  Instances,  however,  oc- 
cur, which  are  too  plain  to  be  denied,  of  individu- 
als who,  having  been  led  by  divine  grace  oirdi- 
ally  to  receive  Chriatianity,  have  exhibited  in 
their  conduct  a  very  striking  proof  of  its  excel- 
lence  ;  and  among  these  are  ifomo  who,  like  our 
friend  Carlton,  had  previously  led  very  corriipc 
lives.  The  ordinary  class  of  Christians,  who  in. 
deed  scarcely  deserve  the  name,as  well  as  sceplicji 
and  unbelievera,  would  do  well  to  mark  the  livej 
of  the  truly  religious,  and  to  consider  them  as 
furnishing  a  proof  which  will  come  powerfully 
in  aid  of  that  body  of  testimony  with  which 
Christianity  ia  intrenched  cm  all  aides.  And 
these  observers  should  remember,  that  though 
they  themselves  may  not  yet  possess  the  best 
evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity,  which  arises 
from  an  inward  sense  of  its  purifying  nature, 
they  may  nevertheless  aspire  after  it ;  and  those 
who  have  any  remaining  doubts  should  en- 
courage  themselves  with  the  hope,  that  if  they 
fully  yield  themaelves  to  the  doctrinea  and  pre- 
copts  of  the  Gospel,  a  salutary  change  will  in 
time  be  eflectcd  in  their  own  hearts,  which  wilt 
furnish  them  with  irresistible  evidence  of  itA 
truth.' 

I  conld  easily  perceive,  that  though  Mr.  Stan- 
ley  and  Dr.  Barlow  entertained  small  hopes  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  their  discourse  on  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  directed  ;  yet  they  pro- 
longed it  with  an  eye  to  Sir  John  Belfield,  who 
sat  profoundly  attentive,  and  encouraged  them 
by  his  looks. 

As  to  Mr.  Flam,  it  waa  amusing  to  observe  the 
variety  of  his  motions,  gestures,  and  contortions, 
and  the  pains  be  took  to  appear  easy  and  indiffor- 
ent,and  even  victorious;  sometimes  fixing  the  end 
of  his  whip  on  the  floor,  and  whirling  it  round  at 
full  speed :  then  working  it  into  his  boot :  then 
making  up  his  mouth  for  a  whistle,  butstoppinr 
short  to  avoid  being  guilty  of  the  incivility  of 
interruption. 

At  length  with  the  same  invincible  good  na- 
ture, and  with  the  same  pitiable  insensibility  to 
his  own  state,  he  aroae  to  take  leave.  Ho  shook, 
us  all  by  the  hand.  Dr.  Barlow  twice,  saying, 
'  Doctor,  I  don*t  think  the  worse  of  you  for  your 
plain  speaking.  He  is  a  knave  or  a  fool  that  ie 
angry  with  a  good  man  for  doing  his  duty.  *Tie 
my  fault  if  I  don*t  take  his  advice :  but  *tis  hie 
fault  if  he  does  not  give  it  Faraons  are  paid 
for  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  mealy  mouthed  when 
there  is  a  proper  opening,  such  aa  poor  Tyrrel*e 
case  gave  you.  I  challenged  you.  1  should  per- 
haps have  been  anery  if  you  had  challenged  me. 
It  makes  oil  the  diiTcrrncc  in  the  event  of  a  duel 
which  is  the  challenger.  As  to  myself,  it  is 
time  enough  for  me  to  think  of  the  things  you 
recommend.  Thank  GoH,  I  am  in  excrllent 
?ood  health  and  spirits,  and  am  not  yet  quite 
fi4\y.  *  There  is  a  time  for  all  things.*  Even 
the  Bible  allows  that.* 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head  at  this  sad  misap. 
plication  of  the  text    Mr.  Flaa  went  awaf  ^ 
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Dfcuing  UB  all  to  dine  with  him  next  day ;  he 
Lad  kilrad  a  fine  buck,  and  he  aiaured  Dr.  Bar- 
low  that  he  ahoald  hafe  the  beat  port  in  his  eel- 
lar.  The  Doctor  pleaded  want  of  time,  and  the 
real  of  the  party  could  not  afTord  a  day,  out  of 
the  few  which  remained  lo  ua  ;*  but  we  promised 
to  call  on  him.  He  nodded  kindly  at  Dr.  Bar- 
low, saying,  *  well«  Doctor,  as  you  wonH  come 
to  tlie  bock,  one  of  his  haunches  shall  come  to 
you ;  so  tell  Madam  to  expect  it 

Aa  soon  as  he  had  left  the  room,  we  all  joined 
in  lamenting  that  the  blessings  of  health  should 
ever  be  produced  as  arguments  for  neglecting 
to  secure  thoae  bleaainga  which  have  eternity 
for  their  object. 

*  Unhappy  man  !*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  little  doea 
he  think  that  he  is,  if  possible,  more  the  object 
of  my  compaaaion  than  poor  Mr.  TyrreL  Tyr- 
rel,  it  is  true,  is  lying  on  a  sick,  probably  on  a 
dying  bed.  His  body  is  in  torture.  Hia  mind 
is  in  anguish.  He  haa  to  look  back  on  a  life, 
the  retrospect  of  which  can  afford  him  no  ray 
of  comfort  But  he  knowt  his  misery.  The 
hand  of  God  is  upon  him.  His  proud  heart  is 
brought  low.  His  aelAconfidence  is  subdued. 
His  high  imaginations  are  cast  down.  His 
abasement  of  soul,  aa  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  sin- 
cere. He  abhors  himself  in  dust  and  aslies. 
He  sees  death  at  hand.  He  feels  that  the  sting 
of  death  is  sin.  AH  subterfuge  is  at  an  end. 
He  is  at  laat  seeking  the  only  refuge  of  penitent 
' sinners,  I  trust,  on  right  grounds.  Uis  state  is 
indeed  perilous  in  the  extreme :  yet  awful  as  it 
is,  he  knowB  it  He  will  not  open  his  eye»  on 
the  eternal  world  in  a  state  of  delusion.  But 
what  shall  awaken  poor  Mr.  Flam  from  hia 
dream  of  security?  His  high  health,  his  unbro- 
ken spirits,  his  prosperous  circumstances  and 
various  blessings,  arc  so  many  snares  to  him. 
He  thinks  that  *  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day, 
and  still  more  abundant  £ven  the  wretched 
situation  of  his  dying  friend,  tliough  it  awakens 
compassion,  awakens  not  compunction.  Nay, 
it  affords  matter  of  triumph  rather  than  of  hu- 
miliation. He  feeds  his  vanity  with  compassiona 
from  which  he  contrives  to  extract  comfort  His 
own  offences  being  of  a  different  kind,  instead 
of  lamenting  them,  he  glories  in  being  free  from 
those  which  belong  to  an  opposite  cast  of  cha- 
racter. Satisfied  that  he  has  not  the  vices  of 
Tyrrel,  he  never  once  reflects  on  his  own  unre- 
pented  sins.  Even  his  good  qualities  increase 
his  danger.  He  wraps  himself  up  in  that  con- 
stitutional good  nature,  which  being  partly 
founded  on  vanity  and  self-approbation,  strength- 
ens his  delusion,  and  hardens  him  against  re- 
proof.' 


CHAP.  XL VI  I. 

In  conversing  with  Mr.  Stanley  on  my  happy 
prospects,  and  my  future  plans;  afler  having 
referred  all  concerns  of  a  pecuniary  nature  to  be 
settled  between  him  and  Sir  John  Belfield,  I  ven- 
tured to  entreat  that  he  would  crown  his  good- 
nesB,  and  my  happiness,  by  allowing  me  to  so- 
licit hia  daughter  for  an  early  day. 

Mr  Stanley  said,  the  term  early  was  relative; 


I  but  he  waa  afraid  that  he  aboold  haiAy 
to  what  I  might  consider  even  aa  a  lala  lat. 

*  In  parting  with  aoch  a  child  aa  Lucille,*  aidti 
he,  *  aome  weaning  tima  rauat  be  allowed  to  tki 
tenderest  of  mothera.  The  moet  promising  nai. 
riage,  and  aorely  none  can  promiae  moit  bap. 
pineaa  than  that  to  which  we  are  ]ookiB|,  is  i 
heavy  trial  to  ibnd  parenta.  To  have  traiMia 
creature  with  anzioua  fbndneaa,  in  hope  of  k« 
repaying  their  solicitude  he reaAcr  by  the  i 
of  her  society,  and  tlien  aa  aeon  aaabe 
capable  of  being  a  friend  and  companion  to  Ism 
her  for  ever,  ia  auch  a  trial  that  I  afirngtinMi 
wonder  at  the  seeming  impatience  oi  pareola  li 
get  rid  of  a  treasure,  of  which  they  best  km* 
the  value.  The  aadneaa  which  attend*  the  eou 
summation  even  of  our  deareet  hupea  on  tiwR 
occaaiona,  is  one  striking  instance  of  that  Fa- 
nity  uf  human  wiskea^  on  which  Juvenal  and 
Johnson  have  ao  beautifully  expatiated. 

*  A  little  delay  indeed  1  ahall  require,  fiea 
motivea  of  prudence  as  well  aa  fbmhMM.  L* 
cilia  will  not  be  nineteen  these  three  moBlki 
and  more.  Vou  wjU  not,  I  truat,  think  ma  «. 
reaaonabie  if  I  say^  that  neither  her  OKither  nor 
myaelf  can  conaent  to  part  with  her  bofive  tkn 
period.* 

*  Three  montha  !*  exclaimed  I,  with  mora  va. 
hemence  than  politeneaa.  '  Three  montlM !  It 
ia  imposaible.* 

*  It  is  very  posaible,*  aaid  he,  amilinf,  *  thit 
you  can  wait,  and  very  certain  that  weuall  bqI 
consent  sooner.* 

*  Have  you  any  doubta.  Sir,*  said  I,  *  have  ^ 
an^  objections  which  I  can  remove,  and  whick, 
being  removed,  may  aliridge  thia  Jong  pnbi- 
tion?* 

*  None,*  aaid  he,  kindly.  *■  But  I  consider  even 
nineteen  aa  a  very  early  age :  too  early  indeed, 
were  not  my  mind  ao  completely  at  rest  about 
you,  on  the  grand  pointa  of  religion,  morals,  and 
temper,  that  delay  could,  I  trust,  afford  me  ne 
additional  accurity.  You  will,  however,  my  dear 
Charles,  find  so  much  occupation  in  preparing 
your  affairs,  and  your  mind,  for  so  important 
a  change,  that  you  will  not  find  the  tine  of  ab> 
sence  so  irksome  aa  you  fancy. 

'  Absence,  Sir,*  replied  I.  *  What  then,  do  JM 
intend  to  baniah  me  7* 

*  No,*  replied  he,  amiling  again.  *  Bot  I  ia- 
tended  to  aend  you  home,  A  sentence,  indesd, 
which  in  this  dissipated  age  ia  thought  tlie  worst 
sort  of  exile.  You  have  now  been  absent  six 
or  seven  months.  This  absence  has  been  hither- 
to juatifuble.  It  ia  time  to  return  to  your  affairs, 
to  your  duties.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  al- 
ways slide  into  some  disorder  by  a  too  long  se- 
paration from  the  place  of  their  legitimate  ex- 
erciae.  Your  ateward  will  want  inspection,  your 
tenanta  may  want  redress,  your  poor  always 
want  assistance.* 

Seeing  me  look  irresoluic,  *  I  must,  I  find,* 
added  he,  with  the  kindcat  look  and  voice,  *  In 
compelled  to  the  inhoapitable  neceasity  of  tam- 
ing you  out  of  dnora.* 

*  Live  without  Lucille  three  montha  !*  said  I. 

*  Allow  me,  Sir,  at  least  to  remain  a  fsw  weeks 
longer  at  the  Grove.' 

'Love  ia  a  bad  calculator,'  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley     *I  believe  ha  never  laarat  aiithoMlic 
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\*t  jwk  know  tint  ■■  yoa  ire  flnjoiiied  a  tiiree 
iUm  bsnuhment,  that  the  sooner  yoa  ^,  the 
ler  yoa  will  relarn  7  And  Uiat,  howoTer 
r  yoar  itay  now  it,  your  three  months*  ab. 
iS  will  still  remain  to  be  accomplished.  To 
h  •erbosly ;  Lucilla's  sense  of  propriety,  as 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  will  not  permit  you 
imain  much  longer  under  the  same  roof, 
that  the  motive  will  become  so  notorious. 
dM  that  an  act  of  self-denial  is  a  gfood  prin. 
I  to  set  out  upon,  business  and  duties  will 
ip  your  active  hours,  and  an  intercourse  of 
n  with  her  yoo  so  reluctantly  quit,  will  not 
fire  an  interest  to  your  leisure,  but  put  you 
■till  more  completely  in  possession  of  each 
p'a  character.* 

'.  will  set  out  to-morrow,  Sir,*  said  I,  ear- 
I7, '  in  order  to  begin  to  hasten  the  day  of 
ratarn.* 

low  you  are  as  much  too  precipitate  on  the 

r  aide,'  replied  he.    *  A  few  days,  I  think, 

be  permitted,  without  any  offence  to  Lu- 

*m  delicacy.    This  even  her  mother  pleads 

Vith  what  excellence  will  this  blessed  union 
Ibe  an  alliance  !*  replied  I ; '  I  will  go  di- 
T  and  thank  Mrs.  Stanley  for  this  goodness.* 
fband  Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  daughter  to- 
er,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  and  interesting 
eraation.  They  took  no  small  pains  to  con- 
B  my  judgment,  that  my  departure  was  per- 
f  proper.  My  will  however  continued  re- 
Das.  But  as  I  had  been  long  trained  to 
rnbit  of  submitting*  my  will  to  my  reason, 
Haiaaced,  though  not  without  murmuring, 
aa  they  told  me  with  very  bad  grace, 
infbrmed  Mrs.  Stanley  of  an  intimation  I 
received  from  Sir  (>eorge  Aston  of  his  at. 
mant  to  Phccbe,  and  of  his  mother's  warm 
obation  to  his  choice,  adding  that  he  alleged 
uctreme  youth,  as  the  ground  of  his  defer- 
to  eipress  his  hope,  that  his  plea  might 
lay  be  received  with  favour, 
is  ibrgot  to  allege  hb  own  youth,*  replied 
*  whidi  is  a  reason  almost  equally  cogent* 
lai  Stanley  and  I  agreed  that  a  connexion 

I  doairable  in  all  respects  could  not  be  ex- 
■d. 

^bea  I  assure  you,*  replied  Mrs.  Stanley, 

I I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  you  will  think 
iooonsistent  if  I  add  that  I  earnestly  hope 
,  a  proposal  will  not  be  made  by  Sir  George, 
hie  precipitancy  should  hinder  the  future 
mplishmeot  of  a  wish,  which  I  may  be  al- 
d  ramotrly  to  indulge.* 

¥hat  objection,*  said  I,  'can  Mr.  Stanley 
ibly  make  to  such  a  proposal,  except  that 
laughter  is  too  young  V 
'.  aee,*  replied  she,  *  that  you  do  not  yet  com- 
ply know  Mr.  Stanley  ;  or  rather  you  do  not 
r  all  that  he  has  done  for  the  Aston  family, 
services  have  been  very  important,  not  only 
■at  grand  point  which  you  and  I  think  the 
L  momentous ;  but  he  has  also  very  success- 
'  exerted  himself  in  settling  Lady  Aston*s 
dly  atfairs,  which  were  in  tlie  utmost  dis- 
r.  The  large  estate,  which  had  suffered  by 
own  ignorance  of  business,  and  the  disho- 
y  of  a  steward,  he  has  not  only  enabled  her 
lear,  bnt  put  her  in  the  way  greatly  to  im- 


prove. This  skill  and  kindness  in  worldly 
things  so  raised  his  credit  in  the  eyes  of  tha 
guardian,  young  Sir  George's  unele,  that  he  de- 
clared he  should  never  again  be  so  much  afraid, 
of  religious  men ;  whom  he  had  always  under- 
stood to  be  without  judgment,  or  kindness,  or 
disinterestedness. 

*  Now,*  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  don*t  yoa  per- 
ceivo  that  not  only  the  purity  of  Mr.  Stanley'a 
motives,  but  religion  itself  would  suffer,  should 
we  be  forward  to  promote  this  connexion  7  Will 

I  not  this  Mr.  Aston  say,  that  sinister  designs  in- 
■  fluenced  all  this  xeal  and  kindness,  and  that  Sir 
George's  estate  was  improved  with  an  eye  to 
:  his  own  daughter  7  It  will  be  said  that  these  re- 
ligious  people  always  know  what  they  are  about 
--that  when  they  seem  to  be  purely  serving  God, 
they  are  resolved  not  to  serve  him  for  nothing, 
but  alwa^  keep  their  own  interest  in  view. 
Should  Sir  George's  inclination  continue,  and 
his  principles  stand  the  siege  which  the  world 
will  not  fail  to  lay  to  a  man  of  his  Ibrtone  some 
years  hence,  when  he  is  complete  master  of  his 
actions,  his  character  formed,  and  his  judg 
ment  ripened  to  direct  his  choice,  so  as  to  make 
it  evident  to  the  world,  that  it  was  not  the  eflbct 
of  influence,  this  connexion  is  an  event  to  which 
we  should  look  forward  with  much  pleasure.' 

*  Never,'  exclaimed  I,  '  no  not  once,  have  I 
been  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  consis- 
tency in  Mr.  Stanley's  character.  O,  my  be- 
loved parents,  how  wise  was  your  injunction 
that  I  should  make  eontUteney  the  te§t  of  true 
piety  !  It  is  thus  that  Christians  should  alwaya 
keep  the  credit  of  reli|pon  in  view,  if  they  woakl 
promote  its  interests  m  the  world.* 

When  I  communicated  to  Miss  Stanley  my 
conversation  with  her  father,  and  read  over  with 
her  the  letters  of  mine,  how  tenderly  did  she 
weep !  How  were  my  own  feelings  renewed ! 
To  be  thus  assured  that  she  was  selected  for 
their  son,  by  my  deceased  parents,  seemed,  to 
her  pious  mind,  to  shed  a  sacredness  on  our 
onion.  How  did  she  venerate  their  virtues! 
How  feelingly  regret  their  loss ! 

Before  I  fefi  the  country,  I  did  not  omit  a  visit 
of  civility  to  Mr.  Flam.  The  young  ladies,  as 
Sir  John  predicted,  had  stept  back  into  their 
natural  character,  and  natural  undress ;  though 
he  was  too  severe  when  ho  added,  that  their 
hopes  in  assuming  the  other  were  not  at  an  end. 

They  iwth  asked  me,  if  I  was  not  moped  to 
death  at  the  Grove :  the  Stanley's,  they  said, 
were  good  Mort  of  people,  but  quite  maaeeis  Con, 
as  every  body  must  be  who  did  not  spend  half 
the  year  in  London.  Miss  Stanley  was  a  fine 
girl  enough,  but  knew  nothing  of-  the  world, 
wanted  manner,  which  two  or  three  winters  in 
town  would  five  her.  *  Better  as  she  is,'  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Flam,  *  better  as  she  is.  She  is  a 
pattsrn  daughter,  and  will  make  a  pattern  wife. 
Her  mother  has  no  care  nor  trouble;  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  of  all  mothers.  I  never  saw 
a  bad  hamour,  or  a  bad  dinner  in  the  house. 
She  is  always  at  home,  always  in  spirits,  and 
always  in  temper.  She  is  cheerful  as  if  she  had 
no  religion,  and  as  useful  as  if  she  could  not 
spell  her  own  receipt  book.* 

I  was  afibeted  with  this  generous  tribute  to 
my  Locilla's  virtoas :  and  whan  ha  wiahed  mo 
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ioj,  as  he  cordially  ahook  me  by  the  hand,  I 
oould  not  forbear  aayingr  to  myself,  why  will  not 
thia  good-natured  man  go  to  heaven  7 

I  nozt  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carlton,  and  to  the  amiable  family  at  Aston 
Uall,  and  to  Dr.  Barlow.  How  rich  has  this  ox. 
cursinn  made  me  in  valuable  friendshipa ;  to  aay 
nothing  of  the  inestimable  connexion  at  the 
Grove !  I  did  not  forget  to  assure  Dr.  Barlow, 
that  if  any  thing  could  add  a  value  to  the  bless- 
ing whicj^  awaited  mc,  it  was,  that  hia  hand 
would  consecrate  it. 

Through  the  good  Doctor  I  received  a  mes- 
aage  from  Mr.  Tyrrcl,  requesting  me  to  make 
him  a  visit  of  charity  before  I  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 1  instantly  obeyed  the  summons.  I 
(bund  him  totally  changed  in  all  respect^  a  body 
wasted  by  disease,  a  mind  apparently  full  of 
eontrition,  snd  penetrated  with  that  deep  hu- 
mility, in  which  he  had  been  so  eminently  de- 
ficlent. 

He  earnestly  entreated  my  prayers,  adding, 
*  though  it  is  presumption  in  so  unworthy  a 
being  as  I  am,  to  suppose  his  intercession  may 
be  heard,  I  will  pray  for  a  blessing  on  your  happy 
prospects.  A  connexion  with  such  a  family  is 
Itself  a  blessing.  Oh !  that  my  nephew  had  been 
worthy  of  it !  It  is  to  recommend  that  poor 
youth  to  your  friendship,  that  1  invited  you  to 
this  melancholy  visit.  I  call  him  poor,  because 
I  have  neglected  to  enrich  his  mind  :  but  he  will 
have  too  much  of  this  world's  goods.  May  he 
employ  well  what  I  have  risked  my  soul  to 
amass  !  Counsel  him,  dear  Sir ;  admonish  him. 
Recal  to  his  mind  his  dying  uncle.  I  would  now 
give  my  whole  estate,  nay,  I  would  live  upon  the 
alms  I  have  refused,  to  purchaHe  one  more  year, 
though  spent  in  pain  and  misery,  that  I  might 
prove  the  sincerity  of  my  re})cntancc.  Be  to 
Ned  what  my  blessed  Stanley  would  have  been 
to  me.  But  my  pride  repelled  his  kiudncsp.  I 
could  not  bear  his  superiority.  I  turned  away 
my  eyes  from  a  model  I  could  not  imitate.*  I 
now  entreated  iiim  to  spare  himself,  but  ader  a 
few  minutes  pause  he  proceeded. 

*  As  to  Nod,  I  trust  he  is  not  ill-disposed,  but 
I  have  neither  furnished  his  mind  for  solitude 
nor  fortified  his  heart  for  the  world.  I  foolishly 
thought  that  to  keep  him  ignorant  was  to  keep 
him  safe.  I  have  provided  for  him  the  snare  of 
a  large  fortune,  without  preparing  him  for  the 
use  of  it.  I  fell  into  an  error  not  uncommon, 
that  of  grudging  the  ex(>enses  of  education  to  a 
relation  for  whom  I  designed  my  estate.  I  have 
thus  fitted  him  for  a  companion  to  the  vulgar, 
and  a  prey  to  the  designing.  I  thought  it  sulfi- 
cient  to  keep  liim  from  actual  vice,  witliout 
furnishing  him  with  Hrgurncnbs  to  combat  it,  or 
with  principles  to  abhor  it.* 

IJorc  Iho  jioor  man  puu6cd  for  wantof  brcalli. 
I  fras  too  much  atfccted  to  epcak. 

At  length  he  went  on.  *  I  have  made  over 
to  Dr.  Barlow*s  Hon  two  thousand  pounds  for 
coinpietirig  his  education.  I  have  also  give  two 
th(»usand  pounds  a.pioco  to  the  Vao  elder  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  Stanley  in  nid  of  their  charities.  I 
have  made  a  deed  uf  git^  of  this,  and  of  a  large 
sum  for  charitable  purposes  at  the  discretion  of 
my  executors.  This. I  hoped  would  prove  my 
sincerity  more  than  a  legacy,  aa  it  will  be  paid 


i  romediately.  A  refiml  to  accept  it  wiU  cicttly 
distreii  ms.  Ned  still  will  have  U»  mot^  Vif^ 
unleaa  he  empbys  it  to  better  purposei  ikib  I 
have  done.* 

Though  deeply  moved,  I  hardly  knew  vlu 
to  reply.  I  wished  to  give  him  comfoit,  bat 
distrusted  my  own  judgmoDt  aa  to  the  miBau. 
I  promised  my  beat  aervices  to  hia  nephew. 

*  Oh,  good  youog  man  !*  cried  he,  *if  ever  jm 
are  templed  to  forgot  God,  as  I  did  fbr  thm 
thirty  years ;  or  to  mock  him  by  an  oatvuc 
profession  as  I  have  lately  done,  think  of  aic 
Think  of  one  who  for  the  largest  portioo  of  hk 
life,  lived  as  if  there  were  no  God ;  and  wh^ 
aince  ha  has  made  a  profession  of  Christiasi^, 
deceived  his  own  soul,  no  less  by  the  refigioL 
he  adopted,  than  by  his  former  neglect  of  i| 
religion.  My  delusion  was  this,  I  did  not  cfaosK 
to  be  good,  but  I  chose  to  be  saved.  It  is  n 
wonder  then  that  I  should  be  atruck  with  a  n- 
li^ion,  which  1  hoped  would  free  me  from  tk 
discipline  of  moral  rectitude,  and  yet  deliver  m 
from  the  punishment  of  having  neglected  it 
Will  God  accept  my  present  forced  aubmisuoa* 
Will  he  accept  a  penitence  of  which  I  may  liiie 
no  time  to  prove  the  sincerity  ?  Tell  me^Yca 
arc  a  Christian.* 

I  was  much  distressed.  I  thought  it  neithc; 
modest  nor  prudent  for  me  to  give  a  decisive 
answer.  He  grasped  my  hand.  *  Then,'  Aid 
he,  *  you  think  my  case  hopeless.  Yoa  think 
the  Almighty  cannot  forgive  me.  Thos  preated, 
I  ventured  to  say,  *  to  doubt  his  will  to  pardoo, 
and  his  power  to  save,  w«uld,  as  it  appears  lo  me. 
Sir,  be  a  greater  fault  than  any  you  have  oon- 
mittcd.* 

*  One  great  comfort  is  left,*  replied  be,  *  the 
mercy  I  have  abused  is  infinite.  Tell  Stanley 
I  now  believe  with  him,  that  if  we  pretend  to 
trust  in  God,  we  must  bo  governed  by  him ;  if 
we  truly  believe  in  him,  we  shall  obey  him ;  if 
we  think  he  sent  his  Sun  to  save  sinDers,  we 
shall  hate  sin.* 

I  ventured  to  congratulate  him  on  his  frame 
of  mind  *  and  seeing  him  quite  overcome,  took 
leave  of  him  with  a  heart  deeply  touched  with 
this  salutary  scene.  The  family  at  the  Grove 
were  greatly  moved  with  my  description,  ind 
with  the  method  poor  Tyrrel  had  found  out  of 
eluding  the  refusal  of  his  liberal-minded  cze 
cutors  to  accept  of  legacies. 

Tlio  day  fixed  for  my  departure  too  soon  ar 
rived.  1  took  a  most  afTcctiouate  leave  of  Mx. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  a  very  tender  one  oT  La- 
cilla,  who  gratified  my  aficction  by  (he  emotion 
she  evidently  felt,  and  my  delicacy  by  the  etTori 
she  mado  to  conceal  it  Phoebe  wept  outright. 
Tho  children  all  hung  about  me,  each  present- 
ing mo  souic  of  her  flowers,  saying  they  had  no- 
thing cIno  to  give  me ;  and  assuring  mo  that 
Rachel  should  be  no  luscr  by  it.  Little  Cclii 
was  clamorous  in  her  sorrow,  when  she  saw  ok 
ascend  the  curricle,  in  which  neither  she  nor 
[iucilla  was  to  have  a  place.  I  took  the  SAevt 
child  up  into  the  carriage,  and  placed  her  hj 
me,  and  gently  drove  her  through  the  park,  it 
the  gate  of  which  I  consigned  her  to  the  arm 
of  her  father,  who  had  gotxl-naturcdly  walked 
by  tlie,  side  oC  the  carriage  in  order  to  carry 
her  back.  I  drove  off,  enriched  with  hia  prayers 
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I,  which  nemcd  to  intara  me  pro- 
»etion. 

Though  thifl  separition  from  all  I  loved  threw 

ft  traDiMnt  tadnen  around  me,  I  had  abundant 

Ltter  for  delightful  reflection  and  pioun  er^ti- 

I  experienced  the  truth  of  Phcebc*a  re- 

rk,  that  happiness  ia  a  serious  thing.    While 

rare  manifests  itralf  by  extravagant  gafetj, 

Qvaberuit  spirits,  and  o?ert  acts,  happiness  re- 

ttvttta  to  Ita  own  proper  region,  the  he>rt.  There 

^miecntraiing  its  feelings,  it  contemplates  its 

meditates  on  its  enjoyments  and  still 

fondly  on  its  hopes :  counts  up  its  mer- 

uid  feels  the  consummation  of  tliem  in 

siDg  to  the  fountain  from  whence  they  flow ; 

•very  blessing  immeasurably  heightened 

ky  the  heart  cheering  reflection,  Utat  the  most 

•■qiiieite  human  pleasures  are  not  the  perfcc- 

ttoB  oT  hia  nature,  but  only  a  gracious  earnest, 

■    boanteouB  pre-libatiun   of  thai  blessedness 

which  is  without  measure,  and  shall  be  without 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

Bbpoek  the  Bclfields  had  quitted  us,  it  was 
flHpaUted  that  we  should,  with  submission  to 
Ae  will  of  a  higher  power,  all  meet  for  six 
«eeka  every  other  summer  at  Stanley  Grove, 
ad  pasa  a  month  together  every  intermediate 
ycer,  either  at  the  Priory,  or  at  Bcechwood. 

I  passed  through  fjondun,  and  spent  three 
deye  in  Cavendish-square,  my  friends  having 
kindly  postponed  their  departure  for  the  coun- 
Iffj  on  my  account.  Lady  iklfield  voluntarily 
mdertook  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  in- 
Iwnal  decoration  of  the  Priory  ;  while  Sir  John 
teok  on  him»elf  the  friendly  office  of  arranging 
fiir  Die  all  preliminaries  with  Mr.  Stanley,  whose 
Itrgenese  of  heart,  and  extreme  disinterested- 
■eea,  I  knew  I  durst  not  trust,  without  some 
each  check  as  I  placed  in  the  hand  of  our  com* 
■on  friend. 

At  eoon  as  nil  personal  concerns  were  sdjust- 
•da  Lady  Belfield  said,  *  f  have  something  to 
eommonicatc,  in  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
tnke  a  lively  interest.  On  my  return  to  town, 
I  found,  among  my  visiting  tickets,  several  of 
fiidy  Melbury^d.  The  porter  told  me  she  had 
celled  every  day  for  the  last  week,  and  seemed 
^•ry  impatient  for  my  return.  Finding  she  was 
elill  in  town,  I  went  to  her  immediately.  She 
w««  not  at  home,  but  came  to  me  within  an 
Iwar.  Slie  expressed  great  joy  at  seeing  me. 
Mw  kiokod  more  beautiful  than  ever,  at  least 
the  blush  of  conscious  shame,  which  mingled 
with  her  usual  sweetness,  rendered  her  more  in* 
tcresting. 

*  Sue  was  at  a  loss  how  to  bngin.  With  a  per- 

rexed  air  she  said,  *  Why  did  you  stay  so  long? 
have  sadly  wanted  you.  Where  w  Sir  John  ? 
I  have  wanted  counsellors — comforters — friends. 
I  have  never  had  a  friend.* 

^1  was  affected  at  an  opening  so  unexpected. 
Sir  John  came  in.  This  increased  her  Confu- 
cian. At  lenir^h,  after  the  usual  compliments, 
che  thus  addressed  him :  *  I  am  determined  to 
conquer  thia  false  shame.  There  ie  noi  a  wone 


symptom  in  human  nature  than  that  we  Uuah 
to  own  what  we  have  not  been  afraid  lo  da 
From  you.  Sir  John,  I  lieard  the  first  remoU' 
strance  which  ever  reached  my  ears.  You  ought 
to  be  informed  of  its  effect.  You  cannot  have 
forgotten  our  conversstion  in  my  coach,*  after 
we  had  quitted  the  scene  which  filled  you  with 
contempt  for  me,  and  me  with  anguish  fur  the 
part  I  had  acted.  You  reasonably  supposed  that 
my  remorse  would  Issi  no  Innger  than  the  scene 
which  inspired  it  You  lef\  me  alone.  My  lord 
dined  abroad.  I  was  abandoned  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  solitude.  I  wanted  somebody  to  keep 
me  from  myself.  Mrs.  Stokes  dying;  her  bus- 
band  dead!  the  sweet  flower-girl  pining  for 
want,  and  I  the  r^use  of  all !  The  whole  view 
presented  such  a  complication  of  misery  to  my 
mind,  and  of  guilt  to  my  heart,  as  made  me  in> 
supportable  to  myself. 

*  **  It  was  Saturday.  I  was  of  course  engaged 
to  the  opera.  I 'was  utterly  unflt  to  ^o,  but 
wanted  couraf^e  to  fVame  an  excuse.  Fortunate* 
ly  Lady  Bell  Finley,  whom  I  had  promised  to 
chaperon,  sent  to  excuse  herself!  This  set  my 
person  at  liberty,  but  leA  my  mind  upon  the 
rack.  Though  J  should  have  rejoiced  in  the 
company  even  of  my  own  chambermaid,  so 
much  did  I  dread  being  left  to  my  own  thoujghts, 
yet  I  resolved  to  let  no  one  in  that  night  1  had 
scarcely  passed  a  single  evening  out  of  the  giddy 
circle  for  several  years.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  was  driven  to  look  into  myself.  I  took 
a  retrospect  of  my  past  conduct ;  a  confused  and 
intj^rfcct  one  indeed.  This  review  aggravated 
my  distress.  Still  I  pursued  my  distrsctiog 
self-ikquisition.  Not  for  millions  would  I  pass 
such  another  night ! 

' "  I  \iad  done  as  wrong  thmgs  before,  but 
they  had  never  been  thus  brought  home  to  me. 
My  extravt|rance  must  have  made  others  suffer, 
but  their  suTerinfrs  had  not  been  placed  before 
m^  eyes.  What  was  not  seen,  I  had  hoped 
might  not  be  tnie.  I  had  indeed  heord  distant 
reports  of  tlie  consequences  of  my  thoughtless 
expense,  but  thry  might  be  invented — they 
might  be  exaggented.  At  the  flower.maker*s 
I  witnenaed  the  rum  I  had  made — I  naw  the 
fruits  of  my  unfeelirig  vanity — I  beheld  the  ca- 
lamities I  had  caused.  O  how  much  mischief 
would  such  actual  obstrvations  prevent !  I  was 
alone.  I  had  no  dependant  to  qualify  the  deed 
no  sycophant  to  divert  my  attention  to  more 
aootliing  objects.  Though  Sir  John's  honest  ex- 
poetulation  had  touched  me  to  the  quick  ;  yet  I 
confess,  had  I  found  any  of  my  coterie  at  home, 
had  I  gone  to  the  opera,  l»ad  a  joyous  supper 
succeeded,  all  together  would  have  quite  oblite- 
rated the  late  mortifying  scene.  I  should,  as  I 
have  of\en  done  before,  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
Stoke*s  misery,  and  of  my  own  crime." 

*  Here,*  pursued  Lady  Belfield,  *  the  swcol 
creature  looked  so  contrite,  that  Sir  John  and  I 
were  hnth  deeply  afl[eoted.* 

*  ^  You  are  not  accustomed.  Sir  John,**  re- 
sumed she,  with  a  faint  amile,  "  to  the  office  of 
a  confessor,  nor  I  to  thst  of  a  peniienL  But  I 
makn  it  a  test  tofliyself  of  my  own  sincerity  lo 
tell  you  the  whole  troth. 

*  **  I  wandered  fitim  room  to  room,  fancying 

•Stech. 
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I  ghoaM  be  more  at  emM  in  mny  other  than  that 
in  which  I  was.  I  envied  the  vtarring  tenant 
of  the  meanest  jrarret.  I  envied  Mn.  Stokea 
liefMlf.  Both  mif ht  have  pitied  the  panipa 
which  rent  my  heart,  ■■  I  roamed  through  the 
decorated  apartment*  of  our  tpacioas  house.  In 
the  gayest  part  of  London  I  felt  the  dreariness 
of  a  desert  Surrounded  with  magnificence,  1 
endured  a  sense  of  wsnt  and  wo,  of  whieh  a 
blameless  beggar  can  form  no  idea. 

*  *^  I  went  into  the  library  ;  I  took  ap  a  book 
which  my  lord  had  leA  on  the  table.  It  was  a 
translation  from  a  Roman  classic.  I  opened  it 
at  the  speech  of  the  tragedian  to  Pompey : 
■*  The  time  will  come  that  thou  ahalt  mevra  ietp- 
ly,  beeatue  thou  didit  not  mourn  oooner  P*  I  was 
atrack  to  the  heart.  '*  Bhall  a  pagan,**  said  I, 
''thus  forcibly  reprove  me ;  and  shall  I  neglect 
to  search  lor  truth  at  the  fountain  7 

*  **  I  knew  my  lord  would  not  come  home  from 
his  club  till  the  morning.     The  struggle  in  my 
soul  between  principle  and  pride  was  severe ; 
bat  after  a  bitter  conflict,  I  resolved  to  employ 
the  night  in  writing  him  a  long  letter.     In  it  I 
inprenuously  confessed  the  whole  state  of  my 
mmd,  and  what  had  oooasioned  it.     I  implored 
his  permission  for  my  setting  out  next  morning 
for  Melbury  Cantle.     I  entreated  him  to  prevail 
on  his  ozcellcnt  aunt.  Lady  Jane,  whom  I  had 
so  shamefully  slighted,  to  accompany  me.     I 
knew  she  was  a  character  of  that  singular  class, 
who  would  be  glad  to  revenge  herself  for  m« 
ill-treatment  by  doing  me  a  service.     Her  oou- 
pany  would  be  at  once  a  pledge  to  my  lord  of 
the  purity  of  my  intentions,  snd  to  myself  ■&  se. 
curity  against  falling  into  wort<c  society.    I  as- 
sured him  that  I  had  no  safeguard  but  i«  flight 
An  additional  rea.^on  which  I  alleged  for  my 
absence  was,  that  as  I  had  promised  to  give  a 
grand  maM)uorade  in  a  fortnight,  t^e  evading 
thin  expenne  would  nearly  cnabb*  me  to  din- 
charge  the  debt  which  sat  so  heavy  on  my  con- 
science. 

* ''  I  received  a  note  from  hi*n  as  soon  as  he 
camn  home.  With  his  u^ual  complaisance,  he 
complitfd  with  my  re«]iiefit.  With  his  usual  non. 
chalnncc,  he  neither  trouhted  me  with  his  re- 
prnachos,  nnr  comforted  rre  with  approbation. 

*  **  As  he  knew  that  lady  Jane  usually  rose 
about  the  honr  he  came  home  from  St  James's 
fltreet,  he  obliginely  went  to  her  at  once.  I 
had  not  liecn  In  bed.  IVo  came  to  my  dressing, 
room,  and  ihformcd  me  that  his  aunt  had  con- 
sented St  the  first  wore.  I  expressed  my  grati- 
todc  to  them  both,  rnjing,  that  I  was  ready  to 
rt^t  ool  that  very  day." 

"*  You  most  wait  till  to-morrow,**  raid  he. 
**  Thon^  is  no  arroontingfbr  the  oddities  of  some 
people.     Lndf  Jane  told  me  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly travel  on  a  Sunday.     I  iirondered  where 
was  the  impossibility.     Sunday,  I  sRSured  her, 
was  the  only  day  for  travelling  in  comfort,  as 
the  road  was  not  ol>structed  by  wagons  and 
carts.     She  replied,  with  a  gravity  which  made 
me  laugh,  *  that  she  should  be  ashamed  to  think 
that  a  person  of  her  rank  and  education  should 
bo  indebted,  for  her  being  able  to  trample  with 
more  convenience  on  a  divine  law,  to  the  piety 
of  the  vulgar  who  durst  not  violate  it*     *  Did 
you  ever  hear  any  thing  ao  whimsical,  Matilda?* 


I  said  nolhiDg,  bat  my  heart  amote  ma.  Kcver 
will  I  rapeat  this  ofTeoce. 

'''On  the  Monday  wa  aet  oot,  I  hid  W^. 
close  the  preceding  day,  ondcr  prateaoi  rf  '^ 
ness.  This  I  also  asaigncd  aa  an  azcoK  ia  lb 
cards  to  my  invited  gucata,  pleading  the  aaeai. 
sily  of  going  into  the  ooarttry  fbr  change  of  air. 
Shall  I  own  I  dreaded  being  ahat  up  in  a  hi. 
rooche,  and  still  more  in  the  lonely  caatia,  mk 
Lady  Jane  7  I  looked  for  nothing  every  mooai 
but  '  the  UiornB  and  briara  of  reprooC*  Boll 
soon  found  that  the  woman  whom  I  bad  qaimd 
aa  a  methodist,  waa  a  moat  entertaining  eonp^ 
nion.  Instead  of  austerity  in  her  looka,  and  i». 
preach  in  her  language,  I  found  nothing  la 
kindaeas  and  aiTection,  but  vivacity  and  ih. 
gance.  While  aha  aoothed  my  Borrows,  ib 
strengthened  my  better  purpoaea.  Her  eonitr. 
sation  gradually  revived  in  my  mind  tastn  aid 
prinei^es  which  had  been  early  aown  in  it,  boi 
which  the  world  seemed  complateiy  lo  htic 
eradicated. 

' "  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle,  La^ 
Jane  carried  me  to  visit  the  abodes  of  povertr 
and  sickness.  I  envied  her  large  hot  dia^inu. 
nating  liberality,  and  the  meana  she  possmii 
of  gratifying  it,  while  I  shed  tears  at  the  n. 
membranee  of  mv  own  aqnandered  thnnssaik 
I  had  never  been  nard-hearted,  but  I  had  alwi^ 
given  to  importunity  rather  Chan  to  wiDt,or 
merit  I  blnahed,  that  while  I  iiad  baea  stoaidly 
profhse  to  cases  of  whieh  I  knew  nothing,  my 
own  village  had  been  perishing  with  a  ecxila. 
gimis  sickness. 

***  While  I  amused  myaelf  with  drawing,  bj 
sunt  often  read  to  me  some  rationally  entertaia. 
ing  book,  occasionally  introducing  reJigiooi 
reading  and  discourse,  with  a  wisdom  and  mo. 
deration  which  incrcawd  the  effect  of  boL'i. 
Knowini;  my  nstural  lerity,  and  wretdied  ha- 
bits, she  generally  wsited  till  the  proposal  cane 
from  myself.  At  first  when  I  suirgested  it,  it 
was  to  please  her,  at  length  I  began  to  find  a 
degree  of  pipasure  in  it  myself. 

*  **  You  will  say  I  have  not  quite  loit  ny  ro< 

mancc.     A  thonght  struck   me,  tJiat  tlie  first 

use  I  made  of  my  pencil,  should  serve  to  per- 

(letuate  at  least  one  of  my  offences.    Yoo  know 

I  do  not  execute  portraits  badly.     With  a  little 

aid  from  fancy,  which  I  thought  made  it  allow. 

able  to  bring  separate  circumstances  into  one 

piece,  I  composed  a  picture.     It  consisted  of  t 

detached  figure   in   the   back  ground  of  poor 

Stokes,  sflcn  through  the  grate  of  his  prison  on 

a  bed  of  straw ;  and  a  group,  composed  of  hie 

wife  in  the  act  of  expiring,  Fanny  bending  over 

a  wreath  of  ruses,  withered  with  the  tears  she 

was  shedding,  and  myaelf  in   the  horrors  id 

which  you  saw  me. 


Bp-ctatrMS  of  the  mischief  I  bad  made. 


*  **  Wherever  I  go  this  picture  shall  alwavi 
be  my  companion.  It  hangs  in  my  dnset,  nj 
dear  friends,*  added  she,  with  a  look  of  infinite 
sweetness,  *  whenever  I  am  tempted  to  ooatract 
a  debt,  or  to  give  in  to  any  act  of  vanity  or  dis- 
sipation which  may  lead  to  debt,  if  after  having 
looked  on  this  picture  I  can  pnrsoa  the  pmjteu 
rtBooDCt  BMy  oaat  me  oflTiar  efer! 
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*  **  Yoa  know  Lidy  J«iM*t  rmn  of  humour, 
dmj  u  W6  were  ooiiver«ifi|[r  togfether,  I  con* 

'  thct,  et  the  very  time  I  was  the  object  of 
^neml  notice,  and  my  jraiety  the  theme  of  g^- 
AsnU  envy,  I  had  never  known  happincas.  '  I 
te  HOC  wonder  at  it,*  aaid  ehe.  'Tboae  who 
SMSdily  pursue  admiration,  would  be  avhamed 
Id  ait  down  with  so  quiet  a  thinjEf  as  happiiicM.* 
*  If  7  dnmr  Lady  Jane,*  said  I, '  correct  me,  coun- 
■d  OM,  inatruct  me,  you  have  been  too  lenient, 
too  ferfaearin^.*  *  Well,*  said  she,  with  a  cheer. 
M  toiie,  *  as  you  appoint  me  your  physician,  as 
^IM  diselose  your  Case,  and  ask  relief,  I  will 
(IvB  JOQ  a  prescription,  which,  though  the  sim. 
pint  things  in  the  world,  will,  I  am  certain,  go 
a  (mt  way  towards  curing  yuu.  As  you  are 
Wnly  six  and  twenty,  your  disease  1  trust  is 
■at  iBTetorate.  If  you  will  be  an  obedient  pa- 
twt,  I  will  answer  for  your  recovery.* 

*  **  I  assured  her  of  my  willing  adoption  of  any 
THiMdy  she  might  prescribe,  as  I  was  certain 
ih»  would  consider  my  weakness,  and  adapt  her 
tovatneiit,  not  so  much  to  what  my  case  abeo- 
Ivtdy  required,  as  to  what  my  atrength  was  able 
Ipbanr. 

*  *  Well  then,'  said  she^*  But  pray  observe  I 
«■  DO  qaack.    I  do  not  undertake  to  restore  you 

itaneously.  Though  my  medicine  will  work 
r,  it  will  vrork  slowly.  Yon  know,*  added 
■miling,  *■  the  success  of  all  alteratives  do. 
on  the  punctuality  with  which  they  are 
IMkon,  and  the  eonstaocy  with  which  they  are 
Mowod  up.  Mine  must  be  taken  two  or  three 
liiueo  a  day,  in  small  quantities  at  Brat,  the  dose 
to  bo  onbrged  as  you  are  able  to  bear  it.  I  can 
loAJy  assert,  with  the  advertising  doctors,  that 
it  Diav  be  used  full  or  fasting,  in  all  weathers, 
and  all  seasons ;  but  I  cannot  add  with  them 
that  it  TtqmreB  ne  confinement/ 

**l  grew  impatient  and  begged  she  would 
flome  to  the  point.  *  Softlv,  Matilda,*  said  she, 
'nAly,  I  muRt  first  look  into  my  receipt-book, 
Ar  Aar  I  should  mistake  any  of  my  ingredients. 
Tliia  book,*  said  she,  opening  it,  *  though  written 
hy  ao  Charlatan,  contains  a  cure  for  all  diseases. 
It  exhibits  not  only  general  directions,  but  spe- 
oifltd  cases.*  Turning  over  the  leaves  as  she 
IPH  speaking,  she  at  length  stopped,  saying, 
'  bare  is  your  case,  my  dear,  or  rather  your  reme. 
dy."  She  then  read  very  deliberately — ^  Commune 
wrm  TOUR  OWN  heart — akd  in  tour  cuamber — 


a  STILL.* 

'  *  I  BOW  found  her  grand  receipt-book  was  the 
Mbla.  I  arose  and  embraced  her.  *  My  dear 
aant,*  said  I,  *  do  with  me  whatover  yoa  please. 
I  will  be  all  obedionoe.  I  pledge  myself  to  take 
yVBr  alterative  regularly,  constantly.  Do  not 
•paro  me.    Speak  year  whole  mind.* 

' '  My  dear  Matilda,*  said  she,  *  ever  since  your 
narriage,  your  life  has  been  one  continued  op. 
poaition  to  your  ieelings.  You  have  lived  as 
mneb  below  your  underatsnding  as  your  princi. 
plaa.  Your  conduct  has  been  a  system  of  con- 
tradictions. You  have  believed  in  Christianity, 
iiid  acted  in  direct  violation  of  ite  preoepta.  You 
know  that  there  was  a  day  of  future  reckoning, 
ud  yet  neglected  to  prepare  for  it.  With  a 
haart  full  of  tenderness,  yoo  have  been  guilty  of 
npaatad  acte  of  cruelty.  Yoa  have  been  faithful 
lo  your  boiband,  without  OMkiBg  him  raapaot^ 


ble  or  liappy.  You  have  been  virtuoos,  withoat 
the  reputotion  or  the  peace  which  belongs  lo 
virtue.  Yon  have  been  chariteble  withoat  doing 
good,  and  affectionate  without  having  ever  made 
a  friend.  You  have  wasted  those  attentions  on 
the  wortliless,  which  the  worthy  would  have  de- 
lighted to  receive,  and  those  talenU  on  the  fri- 
volous, which  would  have  been  cherished  by  the 
enlightened.  You  have  defeated  the  use  of  a 
fine  undersUnding  by  the  went  of  common  pru- 
dence, and  robbed  society  of  the  example  of  your 
good  qualities  by  your  totel  inability  to  resist 
and  oppose.  Inconsideration  and  vanity  have 
been  the  joint  cause  of  your  malady.  At  yoor 
age,  I  trust  it  is  not  incurable.  As  you  have 
caught  it  by  keeping  infected  company,  there  is 
no  posaible  mode  of  cure,  but  by  avoiding  the 
contagious  air  they  breathe.  You  have  perform- 
ed your  quarantine  with  admirable  patience. 
Beware  tfy  dearest  neicc,  of  returning  to  the 
scene  where  the  plague  rages,  till  your  antidote 
has  Uken  its  full  eficct.* 

*  *  I  will  never  return  to  it,  my  dear  Lady 
Jane,*  cried  I,  throwing  myself  into  her  arms. 
*  I  do  not  mean  that  I  will  never  return  to  town. 
My  duty  to  my  lord  requires  me  to  be  where 
he  is,  or  where  he  wishes  me  to  be.  My  re- 
sidence will  be  the  same,  but  my  society  will  be 
changed.* 

*  *  You  please  me  entirely,*  replied  she. — *■  In 
resorting  to  religion,  take  care  that  you  do  not 
dishonour  it  Never  plead  your  piety  to  God  aa 
an  apology  for  your  neglect  of  the  relative  du- 
ties. If  the  one  is  soondiv  adopted  the  other 
will  be  correctly  performed^ — There  are  those 
who  would  delight  to  throw  such  a  stigma  on 
real  Christianity,  as  to  be  able  to  report  that  it 
bad  extinguished  your  affections,  and  soured 
your  temper.  Disappoint  tliem,  my  sweet  niece ; 
while  you  serve  your  Maker  more  fervently,  yoa 
must  be  still  more  patient  with  your  husband. 
But  while  you  bear  with  his  faulta,  teke  care 
you  do  not  connive  at  them.  If  you  are  in  ear- 
nest, you  must  expect  some  trials.  He  who  pre- 
pares these  trials  for  you  will  support  you  under 
them,  will  carry  you  through  them,  will  make 
them  instruments  of  his  glory,  and  of  your  own 
eternal  happiness.* 

*  *  Lord  Melbary*B complaisance  to  my  wishes,* 
replied  I,  ^  haa  been  unbounded. — As  he  never 
controlled  my  actions,  when  they  reauired  con- 
trol,  1  trust  he  will  be  equally  indulgent  now 
they  will  be  lesa  censurable.  Alas !  we  have 
too  little  interfered  with  each  other*s  concerns — 
we  have  lived  too  much  asunder — who  knows 
but  I  may  recall  him  V  My  tears  would  not 
let  me  go  on — nor  will  they  now,*  added  she, 
wiping  her  fine  eyes. 

*  Sir  John  and  I  were  too  much  touched  to  at- 
tempt  to  answer  her ;  at  length  she  proceeded. 

*  *  By  adhering  to  Lady  Jane*s  directions,  I 
have  begun  to  get  acquainted  with  my  own 
heart.  Little  did  I  suspect  the  evil  that  was  in 
it.  Yet  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  incessant 
whirl  in  which  I  have  lived,  my  total  want  of 
leisure  for  reflection,  my  excessive  vanity,  and 
complete  inconsidcrateness,  arc  of  themselves 
causes  adequate  to  any  efiecte  whidi^he  grossest 
vices  woold  have  produced. 

■  ■  Last  week  my  kird  made  ui  a  visit  at  tha 
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Cutle.  I  sfave  him  ■  warm  reception ;  but  h« 
■eemed  rather  surprised  at  the  cold  one  which  I 
g»,vc  to  a  large  cargro  of  new  French  novels  and 
Overman  plays,  which  he  had  been  so  good  as  to 
bring  mc.  I  did  not  Teuiure  to  toll  him  that  I 
liad  changed  mj  course  of  study.  Lady  Jane 
charged  me  to  avoid  giving  him  the  least  disgust 
by  any  unusual  gravity  in  my  looks  or  severity 
in  my  conversation.  I  exerted  myself  to  such 
Ifood  purpose,  that  he  declared  he  wanted  neither 
cards  nor  company.  I  tried  to  let  him  see,  by 
loy  change  of  habits,  rather  than  by  dry  docu< 
nents,  or  cold  remonstrances,  the  alteration 
which  had  taiien  place  in  my  sentiments.  He 
was  pleased  to  see  mc  blooming  and  cheerful. 
We  walked  together,  we  read  together  ;  we  be- 
came lovers  and  companions.  He  told  Lady 
Jane  he  never  saw  me  so  pleasant.  He  did  not 
know  I  was  so  apreeable  a  woman,  and  was 
l^lad  he  had  had  this  opportunity  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  me.  As  he  has  great  expecta- 
tions from  her,  he  was  delighted  at  the  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  us. 

' "  He  brought  us  up  to  town.  As  it  was  now 
empty,  the  terrors  of  the  masquerade  no  longer 
bung  over  mc,  and  I  cheerfully  complied  with 
bis  wishes.  I  drove  immediately  to  Mn<.  Stokes's 
with  such  a  portion  of  my  debt,  as  my  retire- 
ment had  enabled  me  to  save.  I  feasted  all  the 
way  on  the  joy  I  should  have  in  surprising  her 
with  this  two  hundred  pounds.  How  severe, 
but  how  just  was  my  punishment,  when  on 
Isnocklng  at  the  door  I  found  that  she  had  been 
dead  these  two  months  !  No  one  could  tell  me 
wli.-it  was  bvTomo  of  her  daughter.  This  shock 
operated  almost  as  powerfully  on  my  feelings  as 
the  Brut  had  done.  But  if  it  augmented  my  self, 
reproach,  it  confirmed  my  good  resolutions.  My 
present  concern  is,  how  to  discover  the  sweet 
f  iri  whom,  alas,  I  haro  helped  to  deprive  of  both 
her  parents.'* 

*  Ffere  I  interrupted  her,'  continued  Lady 
Belficid,  saying,  *  You  have  not  far  to  seek, 
Fanny  Stokes  is  in  this  house.  She  is  appointed 
governess  to  our  children.' 

'Poor  Lady  Melbury's  joy  was  excessive  at 
this  jntelligence,  and  she  proceeded  :  **  That  a 
loo  sudden  return  to  the  world  might  not  weaken 
my  briter  purposes,  I  was  preparing  to  request 
my  lord's  permission  to  go  back  to  the  castle, 
when  he  prevented  me  by  telling  me  that  he 
bad  nn  earnest  desire  trf  make  a  visit  to  the 
bnivo  patriots  in  Spain,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
among  th«m,  but  feared  he  must  give  it  up,  as 
the  state  of  the  continent  rendered  it  impossible 
ibr  me  to  accompany  him. 

'  "  This  filled  my  heart  with  joy.  I  encou- 
raged him  to  make  a  voyage,  assured  him  I 
would  live  under  Lady  Jane's  observation,  and 
that  I  would  pass  the  whole  winter  in  the  coun- 
try." 

• "  Then  you  shall  pas*  it  with  us  at  B-h^cIi. 
wornl,  my  dear  Luly  Melburv,"  cried  Sir  John 
and  f ,  both  at  once,  **  we  will  strengthen  each 
■cither  in  ev«»ry  virlunus  purpoAc.  We  shall  re- 
joi'-r  in  Fi-idy  Jane's  co^npny." 

*  Sf»r  jovfullv  acpcpled  the  proposal,  not  doubt- 
Jn:*-  her  Lmd's  consent ;  and  kindly  said,  that 
ehu  should  be  doubly  happy  in  a  society,  at  once 
00  rational  and  so  elegant 


<  It  was  wttled  that  ahe  •bonld  spend  vitk  w 
the  three  months  that  Foony  Stokes  and  bale 
Caroline  ore  to  pan  at  Stanley  Grove.  Sbe  ds. 
sired  lo  see  Fanny,  to  whom  she  behaved  vUh 
great  tendernesi.  She  paid  her  the  two  hoadisd 
pounds,  assuring  her  she  had  no  doubt  of  b«in| 
able  to  discharge  the  whole  debt  in  the  spring. 

*  1  received  a  note  from  her  the  next  daj,  io. 
forming  nie  of  her  lord's  cheerful  ooncurreaoc, 
ua  well  OS  that  of  Lady  Jane.  She  added,  ibt 
when  she  went  up  to  dress  she  had  found  « 
her  toilette  her  diamond  necklace,  which  kn 
dear  aunt  had  redeemed  and  restored  to  ber,ii 
a  proof  of  her  confidence  and  affection.  As  Lidi 
Melbury  has  for  ever  abolished  lier  ooterii^I 
have  the  most  sanguine  hope  of  her  presesK. 
ance.  All  her  promises  would  have  gone  h 
nothing,  without  this  piactiral  pledge  of  her 
sincerity.' 

When  Lady  Belfield  had  finished  ber  litUi 
tale,  I  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  de- 
light 1  felt  at  the  happy  change  in  this  charmiw 
woman.  I  could  not  forbear  observing  to  Sit 
John,  that  as  Lady  Melbury  had  been  the '  gii« 
of  fashion,*  while  her  conduct  was  wroog,  I 
hoped  she  would  not  lose  all  her  influence  by  ib 
becoming  right  I  added,  with  a  srnile, '  in  tint 
case,  I  shall  rejoice  to  uce  the  fine  ladies  ton 
their  talent  for  drawing  to  the  same  moral  ac- 
count with  this  fair  penitent.  Such  a  record  of 
their  faults  as  she  has  had  tho  courage  lo  oiake 
of  hers,  hanging  in  their  closets,  and  perpetuilly 
staring  them  in  the  face,  would  be  no  anlikdy 
means  to  prevent  a  repetition,  especially  if  tbs 
picture  is  to  be  visible  as  the  fault  had  beeo,' 


CHAP.  XLIX. 


The  next  morning  I  resumed  my  jourocj 

northwards,  and  on  the  fourth  day  1  reached  thf 

Mat  of  my  ancestors.     The  distant  view  of  the 

Priory  cxcitod  strong  but  mingled  emotioni  in 

my  bosom.     The  tender  sorrow  for  the  lots  of 

the  beloved  society  I  had  once  cnjojed  under 

its  roof,  was  a  salutary  check   to  the  abundant 

joy  arising  from  the  anticipation  of  the  bleuinp 

which  awaited  me  there.    My  mind  was  divided 

between  the  two  conflicting  sentiments,  tliat  I 

was  soon   to  be  in  possession  of  every  miteriil 

for  the  highest  happiness,  and  that  the  highest 

happiness  is  short !     May  I  ever  live  under  the 

infiuenco  of  that  act  of  devout  gratitude,  io 

which,  as  soon  as  I  entered  tho  house,  I  dedi* 

cated  the  whole  of  my  future  lite  to  its  diviM 

Author,  solemnly  consecrating  to  his  service,  mj 

time,  my  talents,  my  fortune;  all  I  am  and  alil 

have ! 

I  next  wrote  to  Lucille,  with  whom  I  coali 
nued  to  maintain  a  roeular  and  animated  cor- 
respondence. Her  letters  gratify  my  tasip,  and 
dnlicrht  mv  h^art,  while  thev  excite  mc  lo  cwn 
thing  that  is  good.  This  interchange  of  ser.U- 
merit  hiieds  a  ray  of  brifhtne^is  on  a  separation 
which  every  dsy  is  dimini.<hinc« 

Mr.  Slanlny  also  has  the  goodness  to  wrftc  to 
me  frequently.  In  one  of  ray  letters  lo  him,  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  how  he  had  managed  (0 
produce  in  his  dang hter  such  ooioplete  salislcc 
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on  in  hii  lobor  and  corract  habitt  of  life ;  add* 
Iff,  that  her  conformity  was  to  ch«orful  that  il 
id  not  look  so  much  like  acquiescence  ai  choice. 
I  receiTcd  from  Mr.  Stanley  the  answer  which 
illowa. 

Stanlfy  Orove,  Sejai,  1806. 
'  My  dear  Charles, 

*  As  1  wish  to  put  yoQ  in  possession  of  what- 
i«r  relates  to  the  mind  of  Luciila,  I  will  devote 
lii  letter  to  answer  your  inquiries  respecting- 
■r  cbeerfiil  conformity  to  what  you  call  our 
■obe*  habits  of  life  ;**  and  her  indifference  to 
MMe  pleasures  whichi  are  usually  thought  to 
mtitate  the  sole  happiness  of  young  women  of 
OBHain  rank. 

Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  are  not  so  unacquainted 
ith  human  nature,  as  to  have  pretended  to  im. 
OM  on  her  understanding,  by  attempting  to 
reed  her  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  world,  or 
I  perfect  seclusion  from  it.  She  of\en  accom< 
tnied  us  to  town  for  a  short  time.  The  occa- 
iooal  sight  of  London,  and  the  frequent  enjoy- 
MDt  of  the  bRHt  society,  dissipated  the  illusion 
flkncy.  The  bright  colours  with  which  young 
DBgination,  inflamed  by  ignorance,  report,  and 
urioaity,  invests  unknown  and  distant  objects, 
uM  under  actual  observation.  Complete  igno- 
inee  and  complete  seclusion  form  no  security 
tun  the  dangers  incident  to  the  world,  or  for  cor« 
Mtt  conduct  at  a  distance  from  it.  Fgnoranoe 
lay  be  the  safety  of  an  idiot,  and  seclusion  the 
wurity  of  a  nun.  Christian  parents  should  act  on 
more  large  and  liberal  principle,  or  whst  is  the 
M  of  obaervation  and  cx^ierience  7  The  French 
nomen  of  fashion,  under  the  old  regime,  were 
red  io  convents,  and  what  women  were  ever 
lore  lleentions  than  many  of  them,  as  soon  as 
larriage  had  set  them  at  liberty  ? 

*  I  am  persuadod  that  the  best- intended  for- 
lation  of  character,  if  formed  on  ignorance  and 
Bceit,  will  never  answer.  As  to  Luciila,  we 
av»  never  attempted  to  blind  her  judgment 
IT*  have  never  thought  it  necessary  to  leave 
ar  understanding  out  of  the  question,  while  wc 
rare  forming  hor  heart.  Wc  have  never  told 
■r  that  the  world  is  a  scone  absolutely  desti- 
Hie  of  pleasure:  wo  have  never  assured  her 
lat  there  is  no  amusement  in  the  diversion 
rluch  wc  disapprove.  Even  if  this  assurance 
■d  not  been  deceitful,  it  would  liave  been  vain 
od  fruitless.  We  cannot  totally  separato  her 
fom  the  society  of  those  who  fVequent  them, 
nd  whom  she  would  hear  speak  of  them  with 
iptare. 

*  We  went  upon  other  grounds*.  Wc  accus- 
rnied  her  to  reflect  that  she  wss  an  intellectual 
r^ature;  that  she  was  an  immortal  creature ; 
lat  she  was  a  Christian.— That  to  an  intollec- 
lal  being,  diversions  mu/it  always  be  subordi- 
ate  to  the  exorcise  of  the  mental  faculties  ;  that 
>  an  immortal  being,  born  to  higher  hopes  than 
Djoyments,  the  e]cercise  of  the  mental  faculties 
lost  be  subservient  to  religious  duties.  That 
1  the  practice  of  a  Christian,  self-denial  is  the 
timing  point,  the  speciBc  distinction.  That 
a  to  many  of  (he  pleasures  which  the  world 
ursues,  Christianity  requires  her  votaries  to 
ire  above  the  temptations  which  tbev  hold  out 
Ihe  requires  it  the  more  etpeoialhr,  beoauae 
^riatians  in  our  time,  not  being  called  upon  tp 
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make  great  and  trying  aacrifices,  of  life,  of  for. 
tune,  and  liberty  ;  and  having  but  comparatively 
small  occasions  to  evidence  their  sincerity, 
should  the  more  cheerfully  make  the  petty  but 
daily  renunciation  of  those  pleaaures  whicii  are 
the  very  element  in  whicli  worldly  people  exist 

*  Wo  have  not  misled  her  by  unfair  and  flat- 
tering  representations  of  the  Christian  life.  We 
have  not,  with  a  view  to  allura  her  to  etnbraoo 
it  on  false  pretences,  taught  her  that  when  re* 
ligion  is  once  rooted  in  the  heart,  the  remainder 
of  life  ii  uninterrupted  peace  and  unbroken 
delight;  that  all  shall  be  perpetually  smooth 
hereafter,  because  it  is  smooth  at  present.  This 
would  be  as  unfair  as  to  show  a  raw  recruit  the 
splendours  of  a  parade-day,  and  tell  him  it  was 
actual  service.  We  have  not  made  her  believe 
that  the  established  Christian  has  no  troubles  Io 
expect,  no  vexations  to  fear,  no  atorms  to  en- 
counter. We  hsve  not  attempted  to  cheat  her 
into  religion,  by  concealing  its  difficulties,  its 
trials,  no,  nor  its  unpopularity. 

*  We  have  been  always  aware,  that  to  have 
enforced  the  most  exalted  Chriatian  princi- 
ples, together  with  the  necessity  of  a  corres- 
ponding  practice,  ever  so  often  and  so  strongly, 
would  have  been  worse  than  foolish,  had  a'e 
been  imjiresssing  these  truths  one  part  of  the 
day,  and  had,  on  the  other  part,  been  living  our- 
selves in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  very  (hinga 
against  which  we  were  guarding  her.  My  dear 
Charles,  if  wc  would  talk  to  young  people  with 
effect,  wc  must,  by  the  habits  of  which  we  set 
them  the  example,  dispose  them  to  listen,  or  our 
documents  will  be  something  worse  than  fruit- 
less. It  is  really  hard  upon  poor  girls  to  be 
tantalized  with  religious  lectures,  while  they  are 
at  the  same  time  tempted  to  every  thing  against 
which  they  arc  warned ;  while  the  whole  h^nt 
and  bias  of  the  family  practice  are  dianietrically 
opposite  to  the  principles  inculcated. 

*In  our  own  case  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  tho  plan  has  answered.  We  endea- 
voured  to  establish  a  principle  of  right,  instead 
of  unprofitable  invective  against  what  was  wrong 
Perhaps  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  religious 
family  in  which  so  few  anathemas  have  been 
denounced  against  this  or  that  specific  diversion, 
as  in  ours.  We  aimed  to  take  another  road. 
The  turn  of  mind,  tho  tendency  of  the  employ- 
ment, the  force  of  the  practice,  the  bent  of  the 
conversation,  the  spirit  of  the  amusement,  have 
all  leaned  to  the  contrary  direction,  till  the  ha- 
bits are  gradually  worked  into  a  kind  of  nature. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  condemn  a  creature  to  a 
retired  life  without  qualifying  her  for  retire, 
ment :  next  to  religion,  notliing  can  possibly  dc 
this  but  mental  cultivation  who  are  above  ihe 
exercise  of  vulgar  employments.  The  girl  who 
possesses  only  the  worldly  acquirements — the 
singer  and  the  dancer — when  condonmod  to  re- 
tirement, may  reasonably  exclaim  with  Milton^s 
Adam,  when  looking  at  the  constellations, 

Why  all  nixht  long  fhine  these  7 
Wherefore,  if  none  behold. 

*Now  the  woman  who  derives  her  principles 
from  the  Bible,  and  her  amusements  from  in 
leUeotual  sources,  from  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  flrom  active  empbyment  and  exerciae,  will 
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Qol  pant  for  hcholdera.  She  it  no  clamoroui 
befgar  for  the  extorted  alma  of  admiration. 
She  lives  on  her  own  itock.  Her  resources  are 
within  herself.  She  possesses  tiie  truest  inde. 
pendence.  She  does  not  wait  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  to  know  if  she  is  right ;  nor  for  tho 
applause  of  the  world,  to  know  if  she  is  happy. 

*Too  many  religious  people  fancy  that  the 
infectious  air  of  the  world  is  confined  to  the  ball, 
room,  or  the  play-house,  and  that  when  you  have 
escaped  from  these,  you  aro  got  out  of  the  reach 
of  its  contagion.  But  the  contagion  follows 
wherever  there  is  a  human  heart  Icfl  to  its  own 
natural  impulse.  And  though  1  allow  that 
places  and  circumstances  greatly  contribute  to 
augment  or  diminish  tho  evil ;  and  that  a  pru- 
dent Christian  will  always  avoid  an  atmosphere 
which  he  thinks  not  quite  wholesome  ;  yet,  who- 
ever lives  in  the  close  examination  of  his  own 
heart,  will  still  find  some  of  the  morbid  mis. 
chief  clinging  to  it,  which  will  require  constant 
watcning,  whatever  bo  his  climate  or  his  com< 
pany. 

*  I  have  known  pious  persons,  who  would  on 
no  account  allow  their  children  to  attend  places 
of  gay  resort,  who  were  yet  little  solicitous  to 
extmguish  ihe  spirit  which  these  pieces  are  cal- 
culated to  generate  and  nourish.  This  is  rather 
a  ^reographical  than  a  moral  distinction.  It  is 
thmking  more  of  the  place  than  of  the  temper. 
They  restrain  their  persons,  but  are  not  careful 
to  expel  from  their  hearts  the  dispositions  which 
excite  the  appetite,  and  form  the  very  essence  of 
danger.  A  young  creature  cannot  be  happy  who 
spends  her  time  at  home  in  amusements  destined 
for  exhibition,  while  she  is  forbidden  to  be  ex- 
hibited. 

'  But  while  we  are  teaching  them  that  Ciiris- 
ti«iity  involves  an  heroic  self-denial ;  that  it 
requires  some  things  to  be  done,  and  others 
to  be  sacriBcod,  at  wiiich  mere  people  of  the 
world  revolt ;  that  it  directs  us  ro  renounce 
some  pursuits  because  they  arc  wrong,  and 
others  because  they  are  trilling — wc  should, 
at  tho  same  time,  let  them  ace  and  feel,  that  to 
a  Christian  the  region  of  enjoyment  is  not  so 
narrow  and  circutnscribod,  is  not  so  barren  and 
unproductive,  nor  the  pleaiurcs  it  produces  so 
tew  and  small,  as  tiic  encuiicfl  of  religion  would 
insinuate.  While  early  habits  of  Holfdcrual 
are  giving  firmness  to  tiio  character,  Ktrcnthon- 
ing  the  texture  of  the  mind,  and  hardening  it 
against  ordinary  temptations — the  pleasures  and 
the  employments  which  we  substitute  in  the 
stead  of  those  wc  banish,  must  bo  such  as  tend 
to  raise  the  taste,  to  invigorate  the  intellect,  to 


exalt  the  nature,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  §». 
joyroent,  to  give  a  tone  to  Uie  mind,  and  aa  dc 
vation  to  the  sentiments,  which  shall  reallj  t«. 
duoe  to  insignificance  the  pleasures  that  are  pn. 
hibited. 

*  In  our  own  instance  I  humbly  trust,  that 
through  the  divine  blessing,  perseverance  hu 
been  its  own  reward.  As  to  Lucilla,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  right  habits  are  now  so  rooted,  and  the 
relish  of  superior  pleasures  so  established  in  ber 
mind,  that  had  she  the  whole  range  of  human  ea- 
joyment  at  her  command ;  had  she  no  higher  eoa. 
sideration,  no  fear  of  Go^,  no  obedience  to  ber 
mother  and  me,  which  forbade  the  ordinary  dis- 
sipations,  she  would  voluntarily  renounce  then, 
from  a  full  persuasion  of  their  empty,  worthiest, 
unsatisfying  nature,  and  from  a  superindaeed 
taste  for  higher  gratifications. 

*  I  am  as  far  from  intending  to  represent  my 
daughter  as  a  faultless  creature,  as  she  benelf 
is  from  wishing  to  be  so  represented.  She  is 
deeply  conscious  both  of  the  corruption  of  ber 
nature,  and  the  deficiencies  of  her  life.  T^ 
consciousnesa  I  trust  will  continue  to  stimuUts 
her  vigilance,without  which  all  reli^on  wiUde- 
cline,  and  to  maintain  her  humility,  witbool 
which  all  religion  is  vain  ! 

*  My  dear  Charles  !  a  rational  scene  of  felieity 
lies  open  before  you  both.  It  is  lawful  to  re- 
joice  in  the  fkir  perspective,  but  it  is  safe  to  re* 
joice  with  trembling.  Do  not  abandon  yoanelf 
to  the  chimerical  hope  that  life  will  be  to  yoe 
what  it  has  never  yet  been  to  any  man — aoeene 
of  un mingled  delight.  Thia  life  so  bright  ia 
prospect,  will  have  its  sorrows.  This  lift  which 
at  four  and  twenty  seems  to  stretch  itself  to  an 
indefinite  length,  will  have  an  end.  Miy  its 
sorrows  correct  its  illusions  !  May  its  eloie  be 
the  entrance  on  a  life  which  shall  have  no  sor- 
rows and  no  end. 

'  I  will  not  say  how  frequently  we  talk  of  you. 

nor  how  much  wc  miss  you.     Need  I  toll  yoa 

that  tho  person  who  says  least  on  the  sabject,  is 

not  the  one  who  least  feels  your  absence  ?  Siie 

writes  by  this  post. 

I      *  Adieu,  my  dear  Charlos  !  I  am  with  great 

I  truth  your   attached    friend,    and   hope  before 

Christmas  to  subscribe  myself  your  aficctioaatc 

father, 

'  Franx'ts  St»\lit  ' 
•  «  >  #  ♦ 

Delightful  hope  !  as  Miss  Stanley,  when  that 
blussed  event  takes  place,  will  resign  her  name, 
I  shall  resume  mine,  aiid  joyfully  forever  re. 
nouncG  tliat  of 

CCCLEBS. 


MORAL  SKETCHES 
OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND  MANNERS, 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC: 

WITH  REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER. 

Let  us  make  a  stand  on  the  ancient  ways,  and  then  look  about  ui,  and  diioovcr  wltil  ia  tho 
straight  and  right  way,  and  walk  in  it-^Lenrf  Bac9n  en  ImunoHom, 
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I  know  not  which  ii  the  greater  wonder,  cither  that  prayer,  which  if  c  duty  ao  easy  and  facilt, 
K>  ready  and  adapted  to  the  powert  and  skill  and  opporlunitteM  of  every  man,  ahould  have  so  great 
eflecta  and  be  productive  ofauch  mighty  blessingi;  or  that  wc  should  bo  so  unwilling  to  nae  ao 
iMMy  an  inttrament  of  producing  so  much  good. — Bithop  Jeremy  Taylor. 


PREFACE. 

It  IB  with  the  sincorest  satisfaction,  and  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  writer  of 
pages  is  enabled  to  beAr  her  feeble  but  heartfelt  testimony,  to  the  progress  which  religion 
made,  and  is  making,  amongst  us,  especially  in  the  higher,  and  even  the  highest  ranks  of 
ocietjr. 

At  a  period,  therefore,  abounding  and  advancing  in  almost  every  kind  of  religious  improve- 
nent,  she  may  bo  thought  by  those  who  would  be  looking  for  conjrratulation  rather  than  caution, 
o  have  imposed  on  herself  an  invidious  task,  in  choosing  to  dwell  less  on  the  triumphs  of  Chria- 
ianity,  than  on  the  dangers  or  tlie  errors  of  some  of  its  professors.  Yet  she  is  persuaded  that 
hmy  who  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  piety,  will  be  the  most  ready  to  forgive  the  inti- 
nations,  of  which  they  stand  in  the  least  need. 

It  nnay,  however,  justly  be  said,  that  the  writer  might  have  found  more  appropriate  objects  of 
wnanre  amoiifrst  the  worldly  and  the  irreligious,  than  in  the  more  respectable  classes  whom  she 
Me  taken  the  liberty  to  make  the  subject  of  animadversion.  But  the  truth  is,  the  thoughtless 
md  the  profligate  have  been  so  successively  and  so  perscveringly  attacked  by  far  more  powerfol 
Mns ;  have  bwn  so  long  assailed  by  the  monitory  maxims  of  the  moralist,  pelted  by  the  missile 
waapona  of  the  satirist,  and  chastised  by  the  grave  rebuke  of  the  divine,  that,  with  due  defbrence, 
te  tuma  over  the  hitherto  incorrigible  to  stronger  and  more  efficient  hands ;  while  she  ventures 
to  address  her  observations  to  other  quarters,  where  there  will  be  more  hope  of  forgiveness,  and 
Imb  deapair  of  success. 

She  does  not  therefore  appeal  to  those  who  "  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,"  but  rather  to 
(hoee,  who,  in  some  awful  instances,  misrepresent  them.  She  presumes,  with  respect  and  diffi- 
dmee,  to  expostulate  with  some,  who,  though  exempt  from  palpable  defects  in  practice,  yet 
raqaire  to  be  reminded  that  speculative  errors  cannot  be  indulged  without  danger ;  and  to  inti- 
nata  to  others,  that  the  practice  may  be  faulty  where  there  are  no  material  errors  in  the  creed. 
DioaWMi  indifference  to  religion  will  hereafter  be  more  severely  judged,  than  mistakes  in  it, 
»peeia]ff  if  the  latter  be  found  to  proceed  from  the  head,  as  the  other  more  apparently  does  from 
tebcart 

Hie  remarks  in  the  early  part  of  these  Sketches,  on  the  excess  of  continental  intercourse,  will 
vobably  be  accused  of  blamoable  scrupulosity,  and  the  writer  be  char||rGd  with  unnecessary 
igoar.  Yet  what  enlightened  oonscience  will  deny  that  some  of  the  habits  to  which  allusion  la 
nade,  miliUte  as  much  against  the  self-denying  spirit  of  our  religion  as  more  ostensible  faults. 
rbay  wqold  not,  however,  have  been  noticed,  had  they  been  confined  to  trifling  and  connnon 
Aaracters ;  but  the  least  error  that  grows  into  a  habit,  and  that  habit  sanctioned  by  the  counte. 
lanoe  of  the  worthy  and  respectable,  becomes  more  important  than  even  the  vices  of  ordinary 
nen  or  frivolous  women.  In  lamenting  the  probable  injurious  consequences  to  a  large  propor- 
JQO  of  the  myriads,  who  are  still  with  unabated  eagerness,  crowding  to  a  foreign  shore,  the 
tOthor  is  fully  persuaded  that  many  amongst  them  carry  out  principles  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be 
ihaken  by  unprofitable  intercourse,  and  morals  too  correct  to  be  infected  by  tiie  fascinations  of 
»leasare.  But  who  will  deny  that  the  countenance  of  those  who  escape  the  injury  gives  an 
lathority  to  those  who  receive  it  7  In  this  view,  the  wisest  and  most  correct  of  our  emigrants, 
nay,  by  lending  themselves  to  the  practice,  furnish  in  the  result,  an  apology  for  things  which 
hey  themselves  disapprove,  and  tlius  their  example  may  be  pleaded,  as  favouring  what  they 
would  be  among^st  the  last  to  tolerate. 

That  long  and  frequent  absences  from  our  home,  and  especially  from  our  country,  are  not 
kvonrable  to  the  mind,  is  but  too  visible  in  that  spirit  of  restlessness  induced,  by  so  many  who 
lavc  repeatedly  made  the  experiment.  For  it  is  observable  that  the  desire  once  indulged,  instead 
if  being  cooled,  is  inflamed ;  inclination  becomes  voracity.  Appetite  has  grown  with  indulgence. 
%nd  is  it  not  to  be  feared  Uiat  the  sober  scenes  of  domestic,  and  especially  of  rural  lifk,  will  con- 
inue  to  appear  more  and  more  insipid  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
leaerted  1  will  not  sacoesaive  and  protracted  carnivala  convert  the  quiet  acenea  of  home  enjoy 
nent  into  what  the  poet  calls  **  a  knten  entertainment  r* 

Home  is  at  once  the  acene  of  rapoee  and  of  activity.  A  country  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune 
r  the  sun  of  a  little  system,  the  movements  of  which  his  influence  controls.  It  is  at  home  that 
16  feels  his  real  importance,  hia  naefblneas  and  hb  dignity.  E^ch  diminiahes  in  proportion  to 
Jie  distance  he  wandera  from  hia  proper  orbit  llie  old  English  gentry  kept  up  tne  reverence 
ind  secured  the  attachment  of  their  dependents  by  living  among  them.  Personal  affection  was 
saintained  by  the  presence  of  the  benefactor.  Subordination  had  a  visible  bead.  Whereas  obe- 
iienoe  to  a  master  they  do  njt  aee,  aavoora  too  much  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power. 

We  know  that  the  Roman  hen  who  transgressed  the  bonndaries  of  hia  own  prorinee  by  ones 
eroiring  the  Rubicon,  changed  the  whole  oonditioD,  cironmatanoef,  oonatitation  and  chtrtcter 
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of  hit  country.    May  not  the  reiterated  paaiage  of  the  Straitt  of  Ihm  eventuUj  produce  nm\ 
ehangoB  not  Iobs  important  ? 

The  miwhicfa  effected  by  these  incesnant  mifj^ationa  may,  indeed,  be  alow,  but  they  art  pn- 
gresflive.  PrinciploB  which  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  any  aadden  change,  are  melted  dovn  St 
tlie  gradual  relaxation  of  continued  contact  Complacency  in  the  soothing  enjoyment  creepion 
by  almost  imperceptible  advances.  The  revolution  is  not  the  less  certain,  because  it  it  not  ac- 
knowledged. The  conscience,  too,  is  quieted  by  the  geographical  anodyne — ''  I  would  not  do  Id 
Eo^land  what  I  think  it  no  harm  to  do  in  Paris.* 

Mif^ht  not  a  fair  practical  appeal  be  made  to  the  different  atate  of  the  feelings  of  many  of  ov 
travellers,  on  witncftsing  the  open  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Jirat  Sunday,  and  the  IvcbTmU 
repetition  of  the  same  abuse  ?  Who  can  affirm,  that  familiarity  has  not  gradually  diminished  the 
alarm,  and  in  a  good  measure  suppressed  the  indignation  ?  Who  will  assert,  that  this  suocrasiaB 
of  desecrated  sabbaths  has  produced  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  their  feelings,  except  that  of  n. 
conciling  them  to  tlic  practice.  They,  indeed,  who  had  made  such  a  proficiency  in  relij^ion  u  to 
maintain  an  unabated  sense  of  tlio  evil,  would  be  the  least  likely  unDecessarify  to  expose  llxir 
principles  to  such  a  risk.* 

For  the  bold  remarks  on  this  dangerous  and  delicate  aubject,  the  culprit  throws  herself  oo  it» 
mercy,  and  the  Anglicism  of  lifr  readers;  on  the  courtesy  of  thoi«e,  whose  kindness  she  hopei 
will  not  be  forfeited,  by  her  having  shown  herself  too  exclusively  an  English  woman.  Aoxiws, 
perhaps  to  a  fau^t,  for  the  welfare,  the  honour,  the  prosperity,  the  cha.racter  of  this  Qaeen  of 
Islands,  she  yet  believes  that  there  are  to  be  found  worse  prejudices  than  those  natiunil  attscb- 
menta,  which  in  her  are  irrcclniniabte.t 

It  is  not,  however,  to  bo  conceded,  that  the  term  prejudice,  so  frequently  applied  to  these  atlacfa. 
ments,  is,  by  thin  application,  legiliinatsly  used.  If  prejudice,  in  its  true  definition,  sigDiBii 
prepossession,  judgment  formed  beforehand,  fondness  adopted  previously  to  knowledge,  notioBi 
cherished  without  inquiry,  opinions  taken  up,  and  acted  upon  without  examination, — if  these  be 
its  real  significations,  and  what  lexicographer  will  deny  that  they  are?  then  how  can  thistcm 
be  applied  to  the  more  enlightened  Britons  ?  How  can  it  be  applied  to  men  who,  independsBtly 
of  the  natural  fondness  Tur  thu  soil,  and  all  the  objects  which  endear  it ;  who,  in  additinn  to  ikif 
attachment,  feel,  acknowledge,  and  enjoy,  in  their  native  country,  all  the  substantial  blesunn 
which  make  liib  worth  living  for  ;  a  coiis'titution,  the  best  that  mortal  man  has  ever  yet  denied : 
a  religion,  above  the  ]K)wcrK  uf  man  indeed  to  conceive,  but  refi>rmed  and  carried  to  per/cctioa  bv 
his  agency,  taiinrht  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  led  by  tlie  guidance  of  his  word,  and  the  direction  of 
his  Spirit.  A  Bysteiu  of  rcligioun  liberty,  which,  while  cerUin  miscreanU  at  home  areUbooriDjr 
to  destroy  under  the  pretence  of  improving,  some  foreign  countrios  are  imitating,  and  all  areeo. 
vyin^'.  In:ilitnlion9,  which  proniise  toconvoj^  the  chief  of  tlicse  blessings  to  the  remotest  laods;— 
if  all  those  ns.iorliorjs  arc  triio,  Itt  it  l)e  again  asked,  whether,  if  an  intimate  knowledge,  and  i 
k>ng  enjoyment  of  thoj«e  blcBsinir*!,  Khoiild  have  produced  a  filial  fondness  for  such  a  country,  (bat 
attachiiiont  can  bo  dpnoininntnil  prfjinUee,  a  word  which,  let  it  be  repeated,  was  only  meant  to 
express  blind  zeal,  neglected  exaiuiiiatidh,  and  contented  ignorance  ? 

Muy  not  this  -rrowin^j  attachment  for  foreign  manners,  by  wearing  out  domestic  atUchmeDtt. 
create  a  jwwerfnl  prep.ndcranco  in  the  op|)ohite  scale  ?  The  Enfjlish  partialities  beiny  cored, 
may  not  those  who  flhall  have  conquered  them,  b.icome  more  satisfied  wilJi  their  acquirad,  than 
their  former  tastes ;  may  they  not  fancy,  that  they  are  grown  more  candid,  when  pcrhipi,  they 
are  only  become  less  conscionlious  ?  When  the  mind  is  softened  down  by  pleasurable  sensttiona. 
pleased  with  every  thiiijr  about  it,  it  becomes  pleased  with  itself;  begins  to  look  back  on  iu  ibrmer 
scrupulous  character  with  present  triumph,  rejoicos  in  itM  enlargement  from  its  prcviou*  ntrrow- 
ness  coiigratnlates  itself  cm  its  acquired  liberality,  calls  what  was  firmness,  bigolry  ;  and  thof  t:- 
the  altered  character,  the  Rtrictness  it  carried  abroad,  apiwars  rigour  on  its  return  home ! 

That  the  attraction  may  be  inviting,  and  the  temptation  considerable,  is  readily  alioncJ  l  bu'. 
if  once  the  rifrhtness  of  an  action  should  como  to  be  determined  by  its  pleasantness,  an  cntiit'iv 
new  syfltcm  of  moral«  must  be  introduced  amongst  Christians:  the  question  then  would  be  n') 
loncrcr,  wiiat  nufffit  we  to  do,  hut  what  Khould  we  like  to  do  ?  That  the  temptation  ii  nut  irre- 
sistible, appears  in  the  self-denial  of  thriso  who  continue  to  withstand  it:  many  who  have  felt  the 
desire  have  jirudently  deferred  its  gratification  to  a  safer  season  ;  while  others  continue  to  doubt 
its  eeneral  exi>edi6ncy. 

That  many  ainon^  our  innumerable  travellers,  have  gone  abroad  on  tbe  reasonaUe  ground  of 
hoallli,  as  well  as  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  business,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  And  who  will 
dony  that  snrne  men  of  ?roat  ability  and  high  principle,  have  gone  with  tlie  meritorions  de«irr, 
of  duiiiir  moral  and  religious  good,  in  various  directions;  and  that  they  have,  in  no  inconsiderablr 
*Vji,'ree  cflfecled  it,  or  at  loust  have  o|)oned  a  door  for  further  improvement  :  On  the  other  Und 
.nn  disgraceful  truth  irmst  not  bo  concealed,  tliat  others  have  carried  out  more  evil  from  hunt'?, 
than  they  found  abroad. 

It  would  be  uncharitable  and  unchristian,  to  desire  to  maintain  a  apirit  of  hostility  belwecu 

•  S'liij..  fiiiMiil^iif  iho  wrjt.r.  im-ii  of  ih"  ilnT  rc5{M*r.tnbilitv,  wbodiirinz  iho  lato  war  coinminil«>.|  v.-.l-jn'r-r 
•  ivji-.  havf  ;irk(i.i\vli'(lst-.|  t.»  ln-r.  ili:it  wli-n  tlrsi  carted  out  lo  drill  on  i^iiiiilav^  tlipir  rfii^inu*  l«f|in:;«  wcf«uio»; 
iiainfiilly  wi>iin.l..«il,  hm  hy  l.>ns  hfihii.  ii  trradually  lieeiinc  a  mailer  of  indittl-rvncf>  in  tiMm. 

f  nii'*»  pn«fiiiory  apiil  tgw»  fur  iln*  uitMw^  of  a  «uhfpqiiL*nl  cJiapter,  will,  it  is  lo  bo  fearcil.  n>niitid  ilk  naU-T 
or  tiif>  prii.loni  liiunor  iixMitiomil  by  LutJu-r.  who  in  foiii^  to  |Hircha!ie  induleences  for  tlio  faulu  he  had «/rr4if 
coiiuiiitivJ,  purcliaseJ  anyllier  for  a  fault  lie  intended  to  couiuui. 
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Ol 


«f  bboun ;  bat  when  neigrhboura  have  been  wo  freqaently  on  the  a]«rt  to  find  pretsnoes  far 
etment,  and  national  aafety  haa  aometlmea  been  endanaered  by  the  qaurela  ofindividoaia. 
It  food  neighbourhood  be  more  probably  promoted  by  friendly  diapontiow  and  mntoai  good 
oo  the  reapective  ahorea,  than  by  obtruaive  viaita,  which,  if  they  were  thorouf  hly  liked, 
doabtleaa  be  nKMre  fVequentfy  retorned  ? 

18  it  not  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  not  only  refuae  to  imitate  our  continental  neighboon, 
very  point  in  which  they  are  really  roapectable  7  They  stay  at  ktme.  Even  if  they  do  ao 
ae  aamo  proud  self-preference,  which  made  ancient  Rome  call  all  the  other  nationa  uf  the 
barbariana,  it  ia  at  leaat  an  boneat  and  a  patriotio  partiality.  Would  not  the  nativeaof  oar 
land  who  have  leaa  to  gain,  and  more  to  loae,  do  well  to  follow  their  example  in  thia  hoooar- 
•tanoe  7  They  prudently  aug^nent  the  reaourcea  of  their  country  in  two  waya,  by  apendinf 
wn  money  in  their  own  land,  with  the  additional  profit  of  holding  out  to  ua  thoae  alhua> 
which  cause  oora  to  be  spent  there  also. 

O  England !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart ! 
What  might*at  thoa  do  that  honour  bids  thee  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 
But  aee,  thy  fault  France  hath  in  thee  found  out 
A  Shakspeaex. 


b  the  pen  is  in  the  hand  of  the  writer,  fresh  intelligenee  is  brought  of  conspiracies  tosm 
Itflferent  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  its  deatrnetion.    Can  ahe,  therefore,  forbear  repeating, 
her  degenerate  aona  betray  her,  and  her  honourable  sons  desert  her,  her  perils  are  indeed 
iiktr 

sr  advanced  age  the  writer  haa  little  to  hope  fh»m  praiae,  or  little  to  fear  fVom  cenanre, 
u  her  views  may  have  been  in  a  right  or  wrong  direction.  She  has  felt  that  a  renewed 
■I  to  growing  errors  ia  a  duty  on  thoae  who  have  the  good  of  mankind  at  heart.  The 
aarly  her  time  approachea  for  her  leaving  the  world,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  she  ibels 
mate  stiongly  interested  in  it;  ahe  meana  an  increasing  anxiety  for  ite  improvement;  §ai 
moe  in  all  that  ia  right  in  principle,  and  virtooua  in  action.  And  aa  the  evente  and  expe. 
]f  every  day  convince  her,  that  there  is  no  true  rirtue  that  is  not  founded  in  religion,  and 
religion  which  is  not  maintained  by  PEATxa,  ahe  hopea  to  be  forgiven,  if  with  deeiining 
nd  faculties,  yet  with  increasing  eameatneita,  from  increasing  conviction  of  ite  valu,  she 
Ofe  ventures  to  impreaa  thia  last,  importent  topic,  on  their  attention. 
i«n  ahe  has  enlarged  even  to  diffuseness  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  it  is  because  she  is  ftr- 
lesirous  to  auggest  it,  as  the  aurest  counteractive  of  those  many  abberratiooa  of  heart  and 
I  bat  too  visible  amongat  na.  In  some  former  publications,  however,  she  had  expatiated  so 
on  this  inexhaustible  topic,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  she  has  ohieflT  limited  bar 
observations  on  prayer  to  the  errors  which  may  prevent  ite  efficacy,  together  with  the 
ts  to  certain  claases  of  character  in  whom  these  errors  most  abound, 
lung  her  final  leave  of  her  rsadera,  may  she  be  allowed  to  express  her  gratitude  for  their 
iwearied  indulgence ;  for  a  patience  which  the  too  fVemient  demanda  on  it  ooold  not  ex- 
for  their  candour  in  forgiving  her  bold  remonatranees ;  for  their  kindneaa  hi  bearing  widi 
hs  in  consideration  of  her  desire  to  be  osef\il ;  and  fbr  extending  to  one  who  had  nothuif 
bat  right  intentions,  that  fiivour  to  which  merit  might  have  put  in  a  fUrer  daim. 
iy^WoSd,  July  24/A,  1819. 
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I^etgn  ilssociattons. 

lad  fi^rvently  hoped,  during  a  war  unpa- 
in  duration  and  aeverity,  Uiat  if  ever  the 
[  of  peace  ahould  be  reatored,  all  would 
again :  we  had  hoped,  that  at  leaat  we 
bebrought  back  to  our  prerious  aituation 
it  improvement  in  humility  and  grati- 
bich  the  remembrance  of  past  sufllbringii, 
sent  deliverance  ftom  thoae  aufferinga, 
eem  naturally  to  produce.  If  our  plea- 
ilinga  in  such  a  prospective  event  were 
at  all,  it  waa  aimply  by  the  irrepairable 
lividual  loss  of  a  father,  son,  or  brother, 
ilmost  every  family,  of  ewtty  rank,  had 
id.  Feaee  waa  at  Migth  praridentially 
!  to  our  arms  and  to  tmr  prayers ;  but  ail 


the  blessings  we  had  anticipated  did  not 
in  her  train : 

Eaae  ttill  recants 
Vo«va  made  in  paia,  at  violent  and  void. 


Were  it  not  almost  doubtfhl  whether  hi  aome 
respeete  the  change  may  have  proved  a  benefit, 
if  It  ahould  bo  found  to  be  the  ehoiee  between 
the  two  evils,  the  waate  of  human  lives,  or  the 
decay  of  moral  principles?  Some  scrapaloas 
persons  may  even  think  it  requires  no  very  eor- 
rect  arithmetic  to  determine  on  the  comparative 
value  of  periahable  livea  and  immortal  aooh. 

What  then  waa  the  first  use  we  made  of  a 
benefit  ao  earnestly  implored,— a  blessing  whieh 
we  fondly  flattered  ourselves  would  be  eenveited 
to  so  many  mlntary  purpoMs  ?  This  peMa,  te 
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which  ao  many  pray  on  were  offered,  so  many 
ftsts  appointed ;  thia  peace,  whoae  return  wai 
celebrated  by  thanka^ivingrs  in  every  charcb, 
and,  as  we  hope,  in  every  house,  and  in  every 
heart,  to  what  purpose  was  its  restoration  do> 
voted? 

This  peace  was  seized  on,  not  as  a  means  to 
repair  in  some  measure  tlie  ravage  which  were 
made  on  the  commerce,  the  property,  the  com- 
forts, as  well  as  the  population  of  our  country ; 
but  must  it  not,  in  many  instances,  be  said  tru- 
ly, though  most  painfully  said,  to  vary  their  na- 
ture,  and  enhance  tlieir  malignity  ?  Instead  of 
sedulously  employing  it  to  raise  us  to  our  for- 
mer situation,  by  a  prudent  restriction  in  our 
indulgences*,  an  increased  residence  in  our  re- 
spective districts,  and  an  endeavour  to  lighten 
t^  ditiicnllies  of  government,  by  the  continued 
contribution  of  its  rightful  supplies  ;  instead  of 
using  it  to  mitigate  the  distresses,  and  to  re- 
strain the  crimes  of  the  lower  orders,  by  living 
in  the  midst  of  tliem,  each  at  its  natural  and 
appropriate  station,  and  thus  neutralising  the 
spirit  of  disaifection,  which  took  advantage  only 
of  their  absence  to  break  out ;  instead  of  im- 
proving its  opportunities,  or  providing  against 
the  impending  scarcity,  which  the  desertion  of 
the  rich  increased  almost  to  famine,  in  giving 
employment  to  the  industrious,  relief  to  the 
sick,  and  bread  to  the  famished ;  instead  of 
each  ccntinel  remaining  at  his  providentially 
appointed  watch, — at  this  critical  moment,  u 
verv  large  proportion  of  our  nobles  and  gentry, 
an  mdennite  number  of  our  laity,  and  not  a  few 
of  our  clergy,  that  important  part  of  the  com- 
munity, of  which  the  situation  is  peculiarly  lo- 
cal,— all  these,  as  if  simultaneously  seized  by 
that  mania  which,  in  fabulous  history,  is  said  to 
have  sent  one  unfortunate  object  of  divine  per- 
secution wandering  through  the  world, — all 
these  important  |X)rtions  of  our  country  at  once 
abandoned  it.  The  only  use  they  made  of  peace 
was  to  Hy,  with  most  unrighteous  speed,  to  the 
authors  of  our  calamities,  and  of  such  calami- 
ties as  it  might  be  thought  could  not  at  once 
have  been  forgotten,  to  visit  a  country  which 
had  filled  our  own  with  widows  and  orphans, 
which  had  made  the  rest  of  Europe  a  scene  of 
desolation. 

Not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  coun- 
try, men,  and  women,  and  children,  but  millions 
of  our  money,  so  severely  wanted  at  home,  were 
transported  from  every  {tort  to  visit  this  lately 
execrated  country.  To  visit,  did  I  say  ?  that 
had  been  little ;  a  short  excursion  to  feed  the 
eye,  and  gratify  the  taste  with  pictures  and  sta- 
tues, might  have  been  pleaded  as  a  natural 
temptation. 

Here  we  conceive  the  grave  Christian  moralist 
will  censure  the  writer  as  much  us  she  censures 
the  emigrants.  He  will  say, '  the  desire  is  too 
natural  to  be  right.*  If  we  plead  in  mitigation 
of  damages,  that  it  was  innocent  curiosity,  we 
shall  be  told,  that  it  was  a  curiosity,  which  one 
of  our  first  parents  believed  innocent,  but  which 
lost  them  both  Paradise.  If  it  was  a  desire  of 
knowledge,  it  might  be  a  knowledge  better  un- 
known ;  if  to  cure  those  prejudices,  •  for  which 
our  country  is  a  name  so  dear,*  such  nrejadices 
may  better  be  retained  than  cured.  I 


But  be  thia  ae  it  may,  the  troth  is,  tbil  tc 
multitudes,  France  was  not  made  a  place  *£  vi 
sit  but  a  home.  For  w  hen  these  wonderful  pro- 
ductions of  art  were  restored  to  the  places  froe 
whence  they 'had  been  feloniously  taken,  did  tlia 
allay  the  hunger  of  emigration  ?  France  U 
came  the  settled  residence  of  multitudes.  Franc 
was  made  a  scene  far  the  education  of  EngUih 
of  Christian,  of  Protestant  children  !  Sons  an 
daughters,  even  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  wen 
transported  thitlier  with  an  eagemesi,  as  if  tin 
land  of  blood  had  been  a  land  of  promise.  An 
as  all  fashions  descend,  not  a  few  of  our  onci 
simple,  plain-hearted  English  yeomen  wen 
drawn  in  to  follow  the  example  of  their  bttttn, 
as  they  are  not  very  correctly  called.  The  in- 
fection  became  general,  nor  has  time  as  jc 
stayed  the  plague. 

A  late  French  wit,*  who  always  preferred  & 
calumny  to  a  fact,  and  was  more  fond  of  ^viog 
a  neat  turn  to  a  sentence,  thai^f  speaking  \in\i, 
afler  vbiting  this  country  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  characterised  its  natives  bj 
myiog,  the  English  people  resembled  their  ore 
beier,  the  top  was  all  froth,  the  bottom  all  drep, 
but  the  middle  was  excellent.  If  this  were  n 
that  time  true,  the  middle  class  has  now  mapi 
its  distinctive  character  in  the  other  two ;  it  h 
abandoning  tlie  honourable  station  in  the  cop 
which  it  then  held,  is  adopting  its  worst  iagre- 
dients  fVom  above  and  below,  and  bj  iu  mix. 
ture  with  the  froth  and  the  feculence,  hu  con- 
siderably lessened  its  claim  to  its  once  distinc; 
commendation.f 

But  the  evil,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  end  here; 
numbers  of  a  higher  strain  remain  domiciliated 
in  France,  and  too  many  who  arc  returned,  are 
more  than  ever  assimilated  with  French  man. 
ncrs.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  with  French  hebit^, 
French  principles  may  be  imported.  French 
alliances  are  contracted,  as  almost  every  news- 
paper records.  We  are  losing  our  national  cba. 
racter.  The  deterioration  is  by  many  thought 
already  visible.  In  a  few  years,  if  things  pro- 
ceed in  their  present  course,  or  rather  with  in- 
creasing velocity,  which  is  always  the  case  with 
downward  tendencies,  the  strong  and  discrimi- 
nating features  of  the  English  heart  and  mind 
will  be  obliterated,  and  we  shall  be  lost  in  the 
undistinguished  mass. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  take  warning  fron 
the  consideration,  that  the  first  stsge  of  decline 
is  the  beginning  of  dissolution.  Whafevsr  has 
begun  already  to  decay,  is  not  far  from  perish- 
ing.  Thifi  contagious  intercourse  has  been  too 
probably  the  cause  of  the  recent  multiplication 
of  those  great  Sunday  entertainments,  in  the  di- 
minution of  which  we  had  begun  to  rejoice ;  a 
multiplication  which  is  at  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  decline  of  religion  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments  of  the  great,  as  in  any  more  obvious  and 
ostensible  evil. 

What  would  the  veteran  moralist,  who,  in 
his  beautiful  and  vigorous  satire,  indignantlv 
exclaimed, 


•  Voltaire. 

tir  i >«  almost  too  ludicrous  to  assert,  that  the  wift  of  s 
reputable  fkriuer,  beiac  asked  lately  what  the  had  doss 
with  her  daughter,  replied,  •  I  Have  FrtuekU  her  aad 
mmncktdher,  and  shall  now  cany  lier  to  Frasee. 
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I  OLBBOi  bMT  a  FrAch  motfopolif ; 

at  ipould  Johnson  have  said  had  he  been 
•9d  Ull  now  ? 

Row  would  he  laugh  at  Britain**  modern  tribe, 
Dart  the  keen  taunt,  and  edge  the  piereiDf  gibe  I 

r  would  he  have  poured  out  his  ready  wrath, 
Buttinff  aarcaam,  hia  powerful  rcaaoning,  hia 
Mt  morality,  on  a  country  which  is  in  dan- 
of  desertini;  its  own  character,  impairing  its 
virtue,  and  diacrediting  its  own  religion  7 
Tb  set  a  just  value  on  the  French  language 
M  introduction  to  much  elegant  literature ; 
iQch  indeed  that  is  valuable,  but  to  mure  that 
rmicioua.  But  even  thia  agreeable  language, 
he  higher  acquisition  of  which  so  many  im- 
ant  sacrifices  are  made,  so  much  domestic 
'  is  relinquished,  so  much  religions  principle 
izarded,  may  be  bought  too  dear.  Even  if 
supreme  excellence,  the  perfection  of  the 
•ian  accent,  should  obtain  for  an  English 
the  coveted  distinction  of  being  taken  for  a 
ich  woman ;  does  she  not  run  some  risk, 
I  in  her  own  country  and  her  own  home, 
k  the  habit  of  domesticating  in  our  families 
ODs  of  whom  all  she  may  know  is,  that  their 
Dt  is  good ;  of  whose  morals  she  knows  lit- 
and  of  whose  religion  she  knows  nothing, 
pt  that,  if  they  happen  by  great  chance  to 
I  any,  it  is  of  a  character  hostile  to  her  own. 
only  hope  is,  that  the  foreign  teacher  may 
•o  little  about  the  matter,  as  never  to  intro- 
I  religion  at  all ;  but  this  is  not  a  very  con. 
If  consideration  in  the  instructors  of  our 
Iren.  • 

bare  is  another  grievance  connected  with 
mania  for  whatever  is  foreign, — a  grievance 
1m  less  serious  because  it  is  overlooked,  and 
OM  it  affects  only  a  subordinate  class  in  so. 
^ ;  we  allude  to  the  injury  sustained  by  our 
istic  manufactures  from  the  abundant  im- 
ition  of  French  articles  of  dress  and  deco> 
•D.  Wo  forbear  to  enter  on  the  subject  in 
to  painful  extent ;  we  forbear  to  advert  to 
ooms  that  are  standing  still,  to  the  gloomi- 
of  our  trading  streets,  to  the  warehouses 
are  led  solitary,  to  the  shops  which  are 
ly  deserted ;  and  shall  confine  our  humble 
nstrance  to  pleading  more  particularly  the 
ess  of  those  unfortunate  females  who  used 
ocure  a  decent  support  by  their  own  indus- 
■ad  of  whom  thousands  are  now  plunging 
misery.  We  would  fervently  but  respect- 
advocate  the  cause  of  this  meritorious  and 
pitiable  class. 

British  patriotism  be  not  a  plea  sufficiently 
>rful  to  restrain  a  temptation,  which  can 
be  indulged  by  the  violation  of  laws,  which 
aps  the  nuabands  and  fathers  of  the  fair 
ders  have  established,  we  would  appeal  to 
ensibilities  of  a  weU-regulated  heart,  to  the 
)rness  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  to 
ictatesof  justice  and  charity,  whether  it  be 
ENiable  to  prield  to  every  alight  temptation 
tly  to  gratify  vanity,  or,  to  speak  more  tan- 
\  to  indulge  a  oaprieioiis  taste, 
hen  tempted  to  make  the  alluring  purchase 
le  superior  beauty,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
rticle,  might  we  not  preiome  to  reoommend 


to  every  lady  to  put  some  each  questions  as 
the  fbllowing  to  herself. — ^"Bv  this  gratifioa 
tion,  illicitly  obtained,  I  not  only  offend  sgainst 
human  laws,  but  against  humanity  itself;  by 
this  purchase  I  am    perhaps    starving    some 
unfortunate  young  creature  of  my  own  sex, 
who  gained  her   daily  bread  by  weaving  her 
lace  or  braiding  her  straw.     I  am  driving  her 
to  that  extremity  of  want,  which  may  make  her 
yield  to  the  next  temptation  to  vice,  which  may 
drive  her  to  the  firat  sinful  meana  that  may  <»flfer 
of  procuring  a  scanty,  precarious,  and  miserable 
support    It  is  in  vain  that  I  may  have  perhaps 
subscribed  for  her  being  taught  better  principles 
at  school,  that  I  have  perhaps  assisted  m  paying 
for  her  acquisition  of  her  little  trade,  if  by  crush- 
ing that  trade  I  now  drive  her  to  despair,  if  I 
throw  her  on  a  temptation  which  mav  overcome 
those  better  principles  she  acquired  through  my 
means.    Shall  I  not  then  make  thia  paltry — this 
no  sacrifice  7    Shall  I  not  obtain  a  victory  over 
this  petty  allurement,  whose  consequences  when 
I  first  gave  way  to  it  I  did  not  perceive  V* 

The  distress  here  described  is  not  a  picture 
drawn  by  the  imagination,  a  touch  of  aentiment. 
alism,  to  exhibit  feeling  and  to  excite  it.  It  is 
a  plain  and  simple  representation  of  the  state  of 
multitudes  of  young  women,  who  having  been 
bred  to  no  other  means  of  gaining  their  support, 
will  probably,  if  these  fsil  Uirow  themselves  into 
the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  Think,  then,  with 
tenderness,  on  these  thousands  of  younr  persons 
of  your  own  sex,  whom  a  little  self-denial  on 
your  part  might  restore  to  comfort — might 
snatch  from  ruin.  Many  ladies,  who  make  these 
unlawful  purchases,  do  not  want  feeling,  they 
only  want  consideration.  Consider,  then,  we 
once  more  beseech  you,  consider,  that  it  is  not 
merely  their  bread,  but  their  virtue,  of  which 
you  may  be  unintentionally  depriving  them; 
and  you  will  find,  that  your  error  is  by  no  means 
so  inconsiderable  as  it  may  hitherto  have  appear- 
ed to  you. 

If  the  superioritvof  the  foreign  purchase  you 
are  about  to  make  be  not  great,  you  have  gained 
little  or  nothing  by  your  fault;  if  it  is,  and  you 
forego  it,  you  have  gained  a  victorr  over  your 
own  inclination, — the  victory  of  an  honest  prin- 
ciple over  a  misleading  fancy. 

Spare  yourself,  then,  the  pain  of  feeling  that, 
if  you  hear  of  any  of  these  unfortunate  being* 
having  previously  to  their  entering  on  other  sin- 
ful courses,  been  tempted  by  &roine  to  commit 
a  robbery — spare  yourself  the  pain  of  reflecting, 
that  you,  perhaps  by  a  thoughtless  gratification 
of  your  taste,  first  robbed  her  o£  that  subsistence, 
the  failure  of  which  has  driven  her  to  a  crime 
she  abhorred.  The  evil  which  appeared  little, 
considered  by  itself^  considered  in  iU  possible 
consequences  is  of  no  small  magnitude. 

But  to  return. — It  was  firom  th^  land  of  po- 
lished arts  that  ancient  Rome  imported  tbe  poi- 
son  of  her  sturdy  morals,  the  annihllatioo  of 
her  masculine  character.  England  has  a  palla- 
dium for  her  protection,  which  Ilium,  which 
Rome  never  possessed.  Tet  on  that  guardian 
genius  depended,  as  the  people  thought,  the 
safet?  of  the  former ;  of  the  latter  it  was  consi- 
dered  aa  the  destiny.  Our  palladium  is  the 
CiuuRUff,  tbe  PaowTAirr  Relmumc.  It  cannot 
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be  taken  by  ■torm ;  but  like  that  of  Iliam,  it 
may  be  taken  by  Btratajfem.  The  French  are 
lo  us  at  much  more  formidable  than  the  Greeks 
were  to  Rome,  ae  we  have  much  more  to  kiee. 
While  our  guardian  geniui  remains  inclosed 
within  our  wsl),  we  shall  be  safe,  in  spite  of 
wars  and  revolutions ;  if  we  neglect  it,  hke  the 
besieged  eity  of  antiquity,  we  fall :  losing  our 
religion,  we  lose  all  with  it.  Religion  is  our 
compass,  the  only  instrument  for  directing  and 
determining  our  course ;  and  though  it  will  not 
savo  the  trouble  of  working  the  fossel,  nor  di. 
minish  the  vigilance  of  guarding  against  rocks 
and  shoals ;  yet  it  constantly  points  to  that  star 
which,  by  ascertaining  our  course,  insures  our 
safbty. 

In  msking  our  country  an  island.  Divine  Pro* 
▼idence  seems  to  have  made  a  provision  for  our 
happiness  as  well  as  for  our  security.  As  that 
circumstance  has  protected  us  from  the  sword, 
it  should  also  protect  us  from  the  manners  of 
oor  continental  neighbours.  The  more  she 
labours  to  vesume  them,  the  more  she  will  lose 
of  her  independent  character.  Ja  gout  du  ter- 
rtnr  is  oflen  mentioned  as  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  country  which  produces  certain  wines. 
The  British  character,  we  hope,  will  always  re. 
tain  its  indigenous  flavour. 

But  if  Britain,  blest  by  Heaven  above  all  the 
nations,  ancient  or  modern,  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  history,  sacred  or  profane,  has  not  made 
the  most  of  all  the  advantages  bestowed  on  her; 
if  she  has  not  yet  made  the  best  use  of  that  ele. 
vation,  on  which  Divine  Providence  has  placed 
her ;  if  she  has  not  yet  applied  to  the  bent  pos- 
sible ends,  the  rich  giAs  with  which  be  has  en- 
dowed her ;  nor  turned  the  provision  made  for 
her  happiness  to  the  best  account :  if,  standing 
on  the  loftiest  summit  of  naval,  military,  and 
literary  glory ;  if  favoured  with  the  boBt  oivil 
and  religious  constitution  the  wit  of  man  has 
yet  devised ; — if,  with  all  these  advantages,  she 
has  yet  some  steps  to  ascend  before  she  reach  to 
the  height  to  which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have 
destined  her,  let  her  remember,  she  has  resources 
within  himself,  by  which,  with  the  blessing  of 
Him  who  conferred  them,  she  may  still  set  an 
example  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  We 
will  not  say  she  may  acquire  a  superiority  over 
other  nations— of  that  she  has  long  been  in  pos- 
session — No ;  we  must  not  try  her  by  her  com. 
parative,  but  her  positive  merit :  not  by  placing 
her  in  juxta-position  with  other  countries,  but 
with  the  possibilities  of  her  own  excellence. 

Britain,  we  repeat,  has  abundant  resources. 
If  it  be  true  that  she  has  lati'ily,  in  any  respect, 
gone  back,  rather  than  advanced ;  if,  when  her 
public  character  has  reached  its  zenith,  her  pri- 
vate character  is  in  any  thing  deteriorated,  she 
has  still  within  herself  all  the  materials  of  moral 
renovation ;  ample  means,  not  only  of  recover- 
ing  what  has  been  \obU  but  of  rising  tn  heights 
yet  unattained.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  she 
may  use  these  resources,  and  consider  them  as 
raw  materials,  that  will  not  produce  their  effect 
v/ithout  being  industriously  worked  up. 

fftho  familiar  and  protracted  intercourse  with 
a  neighbouring  nation;  if,  during  this  inter- 
course,  the  long  witnessed  contempt  of  religion, 
morbid  insensibility  lo  morals,  desecrated  Sab- 


baths,  an  abandonment  to  amosemeBta  the  aoi* 
frivolous,  to  pleasures,  knit  in  one  eternal  dansi* 
if  all  this  should  happily  have  left  unimpairsd, 
or  have  only  tinctured,  too  slightly  to  make  a 
lasting  impression,  the  noble  simphcity,  the  an- 
cient rectitude,  (be  sound  sense,  and  the  rntivi 
modesty  which  have  long  been  the  character, 
istics  of  the  British  people ;  if  the  growth  n 
home,  and  within  oor  own  doore,  of  an  ial^ 
lerant  and  superstitiooB  charch,  be  nottoolbadly 
fostered — be  not  promoted  instead  of  toleralsd ; 
if  the  paramount  fondness,  in  the  more  rielicils 
sex,  for  unbounded  dissipation,  for  profcae  aid 
immoral  writers,  should  decline ;  if  the  middb 
classes  among  us  should  return  to  their  ancisit 
sobriety  and  domestic  habits,  should  cease  to  vis 
with  the  great  in  expenaive  dress,  andthadse^. 
rations  of  high  life,  and  to  j^ve  their  dauhtos 
the  same  useless  accompluhments,  whin  hs 
carried  too  far  even  in  the  highest  station,  and 
in  theirs  are  preposterous ;  if  ue  instnielioa  wt 
are  at  length  giving  U\  the  poor  be  as  mBscisu. 
tiously  conduced  as  it  is  generally  adopted,  sal 
the  art  of  reading  be  madb  the  vehicle  ef  tros 
religion ;  if  a  judicious  correction  of  oor  eriniml 
code,  and  a  prudent  rectificatioo  of  the  demud 
of  pauperism,  be  successfully  followed  jp  *  I 
the  African  slave-trade  should  be'efitelasDy 
abolished— not  in  promise,  and  on  paper,  but  ia 
very  deed  and  act ;  if  our  prisons  lie  made  pkoH 
of  roform,  instead  of  increased  oorruptien ;  if  lbs 
young  offenders  be  so  instructed,  that  they  eonie 
not  out  as  bad  as  the  old,  and  the  old  eome  not 
out  worse  than  they  went  in ;  if  oor  veneraUs 
universities  should  fulfil  the  promise  they  pn 
of  becoming  as  distinguished  for  moral  disei> 
plinc  and  strict  religion,  as  they  have  ever  been, 
and  still  are,  unrivalled  for  learning  and  ability 
of  every  kind  ;  if  churches  be  as  readily  atleiid- 
ed,  as  they  will  be  cheerfully  provided ;  if  there 
be  the  same  honourable  attention  paid  to  fining 
the  pulpits,  as  to  raising  the  buildings;  if  the 
Bible  be  as  generally  read  by  the  giver,  as  h  is 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  receiver ;  if  the  Mod 
old  practice  of  family  prayer  should  be  revifed, 
and  public  worship  more  carefully  attended  by 
those  who  give  the  law  to  fashion  ;  if  those  who 
are  *  the  makers  of  manncra*  will  adopt  nons 
but  such  as  deserve  to  be  imitated : — if  all  these 
improvements  should  take  place,  and  which  of 
them,  let  me  ask,  is  impossible — then,  though 
wo  laugh  to  scorn  the  preposterooa  notion  of  bm- 
man  perfectibility,  we  shall  yet  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  England,  so  far  from  being  satisfied 
to  excel  other  nations,  will  not  only  exeel  her 
present  self,  but  bo  continually  advancing  ia  the 
scale  of  Christian  perfection. 


French  Opinion  of  Engliah  Society. 

Tm  French  nation  have  lately  had  many  op 
portunitics  for  forming  their  opinion  oiCihe  En- 
glish. It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  consider 
HI  hat  opinion  they  have  formed  :  since  by  sscer- 
taining  their  present  judgment  of  the  English 
character,  we  may  form  somo  instructive  eon- 
elusions  as  to  the  change  their  tuition  is  likely 
to  effect  in  it 
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ilfiMrt  tre  of  opinion  that  wo  want  polish. 
I  woro  all,  we  shovld  rather  blame  their 
inMOt,  or  their  deficiency  in  fair  deduc- 
For  grant  na  that  we  are  adid,  and  we 
igh  aothority  for  laying  that  aolid  bodiea 
9  brif  hteat  poliah. — And  if  in  point  of  fact 
^liiih  character,  like  the  Engliah  oak,  be 
tible  of  no  inoonnidorablc  polish,  it  ia 
in  both  to  the  inherent  aoundneaa  and 
M  of  its  Bubatmnoe.  Sofl  bodies  admit  of 
sliah  :  in  them,  therefore,  recoarso  is  had 
iah,  which  hides  all  flaws ;  and  the  thicker 
aplied,  the  more  surely  it  oonoeals  the 
•aa  of  the  materials  boMath  its  surface. 
to  brilliant  fbmale  writer,*  whose  genius 
Id  be  a  reflection  on  our  own  taste  not  to 
I,  and  on  our  own  eandour  not  to  extol ; 
wards  the  end  of  her  admirable  poetha- 
rork,  done,  in  general,  noble  joatiee  to 
glish  character.    She  had  talenta  to  ap« 

e,  and  opportnnitiea  to  examine  it,  in  ita 
L  condition  and  moat  advantageous  forms. 
It  be  obserred,  that  we  here  presume 
h  cm  no  part  of  her  able  delineation  of 
h  habits  and  manners,  but  only  so  far  aa 

•ociety  and  conversation  are  concerned, 
keee  points  we  are  to  look  for  her  excep. 
though  on  the  society  of  the  gentlemen 
nadverts  with  the  most  flattering  oonsi- 
n;  and  even  to  that  of  the  ladies  she 
a  frequent  and  generous,  but  not  very 
ifhl,  effort  to  be  civil. 
«ver,  with  all  the  politeness  and  good  na- 
thia  fine  writer,  two  qualities  which  she 
to  have  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
MDtly  escapes  her,  that  she  found  the 
li  ladies  depbrably  deficient  in  those 
r  talents  and  airy  graces  which  embellish 
Had  her  visit  to  London  been  Uiree  or 
tars  Inter,  she  might  possibly  have  found, 
•  quarters,  stronger  marks  of  impiove- 
3  this  talent  so  near  her  heart;  at  least 
Bxpectatbn  might  be  formed  fVom  their 
lent  intercourse  with  the  society  of  Paris, 
irms  of  which  she  never  fkils  to  exhibit 
le  glowing  colours  which  she  so  well 
how  to  lay  on,  even  on  the  worst  ground, 
this  eloquent  panegyrist  of  animated  con- 
M  seems  to  bis  a  little  mistaken  in  some 
eaoees  to  which  she  ascribes  the  hemvi- 
f  London  parties.  She  laments  with 
concern  than  the  occasion,  even  had  it 
lal,  seems  to  require,  that  the  great  En> 
fentlemen  regularly  retire,  and  spend 
lonths  in  the  year  on  their  estates  in  the 

f.  We  vrish  she  had  happened  to  men- 
what  quarter  of  the  kingdom  this  annual 
ia  made,  where  this  voluntary  exile  to 

live  home  is  to  be  found, 
say  voluntary,  for  Bristish  gentlemen  are 
fg^9  from  our  capital,  as  ex-ministers 
icarded  favooritea  used  to  be  fVom  Paris, 
r  the  fate,  nor  the  credit,  nor  the  liberty, 
I  choice  of  habitation  of  a  man  of  rank  m 
imtry,  depends  on  the  fkvoor  of  an  arbi- 
:ing ;  nor  does  his  happiness,  bis  general 
ince,  nor  bis  respectability,  hang  on  the 
of  a  despotic  and  eapridoos  master.    And 
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if  her  concern  be  excessive  for  the  annual  volun- 
tary banishment  of  our  mon  of  taste  from  the 
centre  of  social  delights,  which  she  would  wish 
to  see  converted  into  a  circle  *  never  ending,  still 
beginning  ;*  had  this  lady  never  further  beard  of 
such  places  as  Bath,  or  Tunbridge,  or  Brighton, 
or  any  other  of  those  numberless  felicitous  re- 
sources, those  supplemenul  relaxations,  those 
by-reliefii  of  the  enniii  of  retreat,  which  always 
stand  ready  to  intercept  the  speed  of  the  fashion, 
able  exile,  and  to  break  the  fall  between  the 
London  and  the  country  home  f 

But  if  even  the  fact  were  as  desperate  as  she 
intimates,  the  self-impoeed  regulation  wzrjld  not 
be  likely  to  produce  the  eflbct  she  deprecates. 
This  laidy,  burn  herself  to  excel  in  polished 
society,  regrets  this  injurious  retreat,  chiefly 
because  it  interrupts  the  brilliant  intercourse  of 
the  metropolis,  and  causes  conversation  to  suffer 
so  tedious  and  melancholy  a  suspension.  Now 
we  should  almost  as  soon  have  expected  that  a 
philosopher  would  have  imagined  a  superoume- 
rary  eclipse  of  the  sun  for  the  same  period,  and 
then  have  brought  it  to  account  for  the  lato 
dreariness  of  the  natural  world  and  the  inde- 
meney  of  the  seasons. 

She  laments  that  the  manner  in  which  these 
absentees  fhmi  the  source  and  centre  of  intel> 
lectual  enjoyment  spend  their  time  in  the  coun- 
tnr,  not  a  little  disqualifies  them  for  the  charms 
of  society.  With  all  due  defbrence  to  this  able 
reasoner,  from  whom  it  is  hazardous  to  differ, 
we  should  have  really  thought,  that  the  lon^ 
leisure  for  reading,  to  which  this  auppoaed  soh- 
tude  must  be  at  least  as  favourable  to  some,  as 
that  indolence,  sleeping,  and  drinking  which 
she  too  indiscriminately  aacribes  to  most,  would 
have  been  generally  seixed  on  for  the  former 
purpose  by  men,  who  are  all  scholars  by  educa- 
tion, and  frequently  studious  firom  taste. — ^Thns, 
instead  of  starving  the  intellect,  would  not  this 
leisure  rather  serve  to  nourish  it ;  and,  instead  of 
lowering  the  mind,  furnish  it  with  fresh  images* 
enrich  it  with  now  ideas,  and  aided  bv  the 
'short  retirement  urging  sweet  return,*  dispose 
it  to  repair  with  a  full  mind,  additional  apirit, 
replenished  resources,  and  increased  energy,  to 
that  more  splendid  sooiety  which  she  deems  the 
life  of  life ;  that  ftast  of  mtellect,  of  which  the 
writer  of  these  pages  is  fully  dbposed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pleasure  and  the  profit  7— Those 
to  whom  she  alludes,  who  only  himt,  and  loU, 
and  drink,  and  aleep  at  their  country  teats,  are 
not,  we  presume,  of  that  race  of  active  intellect 
who  would  swell  the  flow  of  soul  by  their  con- 
tributions, were  they  even  tied  as  closely  and 
constantly  to  the  metropolis  aa  the  tavern  waiter 
who  draws  their  corks,  or  the  more  reepeetabis 
purveyor  who  supplies  the  market  with  their 
luxuries. 

As  we  presume  that  there  is  at  this  time  at 
least  as  much  genius,  and  taste,  and  literature, 
at  homo,  as  in  any  capital  abroad,  consequently 
there  can  be  no  deficiency  of  the  finest  matoriais 
for  enriching  and  embellishing  sooiety,  were 
their  possessors  a  little  more  disposed  to  imitate 
a  neighbouring  nation  in  one  talent,  in  which 
they  must  be  allowed  to  excel  all  others — the 
talent  §tfmire  wMr, 

There  is  more  sterliDi^  weight  than  ahow  ia 
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the  genuine  English  chmnetar ;  and  Ifr.  Addi- 
•on  wu  not  the  onlj  one  of  hit  ooantrymen 
who,  with  respect  to  intelleetaftl  wealth,  coald 
draw  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he  may  not 
always  have  a  guinea  in  his  pocket.  But  if  they 
are  incessantly  prodacing  all  they  are  worth  to 
every  comer ;  when  called  out  in  public  situa- 
tions, in  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  we 
eee  all  the  energies  of  genius  in  all  its  opulence 
and  variety.  We  s^e  mt  most  powerful  reason- 
ing, adorned  by  the  most  persuasive  eloquence. 
V^th  these  ample  materials  for  conversation, 
they  are  not  perhaps  driven,  like  some  of  their 
more  volatile  neighbours,  to  talk  for  the  sake  of 
talking.  Talking  is  not  with  Englishmen  so 
completely  a  bewin^  so  entirely  a  natural  neces- 
sity. They  are  more  disposed  to  consider  con- 
Tersation  as  the  refreshment  than  the  pabulum 
of  life.  Added  to  this,  their  professional  and 
iaborious  duties  abroad,  may  make  some  of  them 
frequently  consider  society  as  a  scone  in  which 
rather  to  repose  their  minds,  than  to  keep  them 
in  full  exerciie. 

Learning  in  this  country,  is  not  confined  to 
academicians,  authors,  and  professional  men. 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  fortune  in  Ihe  king- 
dom who,  if  he  be  not  actually  learned,  has  not, 
however,  been  bred  to  learning.  The  effect  of 
that  high  institution,  brought  from  the  halls  and 
bowers  of  our  distinguished  seats  of  learning,  is 
generally  diffused ;  it  serves  to  fill  and  adorn 
the  stations  of  dignity,  honour,  and  utility  of 
public,  as  well  as  to  grace  the  shade  and  raise 
the  tone  of  private  life.  So  that  an  illiterate 
gentlemen  is  more  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this 
country,  than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  When 
a  learned  dignitary  of  our  church  enquired  of 
one  of  the  French  emigrant  clergy,  who  took 
refuge  in  England,  if  he  understood  Greek,  he 
coolly  replied,  *  Monsieur^  nous  avona  un  pro- 
fe$$eur  r 

But  to  return  to  the  other  sex. — Our  oiilv  fear 
on  this  subject  is,  lest  they  siiould  not  always 
remain  what  the  writer  in  question  represents 
them  as  being  at  present  If,  indeed,  we  were 
only  sent  into  this  world  to  be  entertaining ;  if 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk,  nothing  to  aim 
at  but  to  shine,  nothing  to  covet  but  admiration ; 
we  should  more  readily  coincide  in  opinion  with 
this  sprightly  lady. 

A  great  ancient  has  pronounced  silence  to  bo 
no  unimportant  art  in  society,  and  points,  in  a 
particular  instance,  at  one  man,  as  the  wisest 
in  an  enlightened  assembly,  because  he  knew 
how  to  hold  his  tongue.  If  there  had  not  been 
many  discreet  imitators  of  this  taciturn  orator 
in  the  London  parties,  what  a  diminution  would 
it  have  been  in  the  number  of  this  lady*s  de- 
lighted auditors,  and  what  a  lessening  of  their 
own  gratification  in  enjoying  the  exhibition  of 
hw  superlative  talents ! 

There  are,  indeed,  very  frequently  sounder 
causes  for  being  silent  than  deficiency  of  talent, 
«r  lack  of  information ;  and  how  happily  would 
the  multitude  of  idle  talkers  be  diminished,  if 
they  never  opened  their  mouths,  but  when  they 
had  something  to  say.  The  writer  in  question 
ascribes  to  causes  which  appear  quite  new,  the 
reserve  and  insipidity  of  the  Eujj^lish  ladies,  I 
whan  shcfayi^  that  the  tme  motive  is  the  Aar  of  I 


ridicule ;  and  that  ■•  they  an  not  called  VfoaV) 
enliven  eonveraation,  tli^  are  mora  stnwk  aiti 
the  danger  of  talkinir,  than  with  the  inciom. 
nienoe  of  silence.  She  then  aooiewhat  OMe- 
conntably,  goea  on  to  attribute  the  fiigiditf  of 
their  society  to  the  dread  of  newapapen;  waA 
oonjecturea,  that  becaoae  theV  do  not  delight  ia 
political  warfare,  they  keep  uemselves  hack  u 
much  as  possible  in  the  preeence  of  others.  We 
did  not  know  that  Engliah  ladies  were  cither  m 
political  or  so  discreet,  or  that  Tivacity  and  tk 
graces  were  such  heavy  loeers  from  thsse  aa. 
suspected  causes.  Perhaps  this  lady  did  not 
know  that  the  Engliah  educate,  or  Father  ^ 
once  educate,  women  of  fashion  ftr  Asbk.  A 
man  of  sense  will  desire  to  find  in  his  dooMilic 
aasociate,  good  taste,  general  information,  and  t 
correct  judgment  In  the  coarse  of  their  liten. 
ry  pursuits  and  oonveraatian  together,  he  wiD 
take  pleasure  in  refining  and  improving  bet 
mind ;  but  he  would  not  delight  in  a  «i»  wb 
will  be  always  introducing  aubjects  fiir  debile^ 
who  will  be  alwaya  duputing  the  palm  of  nt- 
tory.  Competition  and  emulation  do  not  eontiii 
the  elements  of  domestic  happiness.  He  bht. 
ried  for  a  companion,  not  for  a  competitor.  Bi- 
valry  is  no  ^reat  promoter  of  afiection ;  nor  doM 
superiority  m  wit  alwaya  confer  auperientf  b 
happiness.  A  professed  female  wit,  like  a  pro. 
fessed  devotee  to  music,  will  be  soon  WMiy  of 
wasting  her  talent  on  her  husband ;  sad  even 
he,  though  he  might  like  such  an  nffisinnsi 
display  in  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  will 
find  other  talents  wanting  in  a  conrtant  bone 
companion :  talents  which  will  not  onh  eobil. 
lish,  but  improve  society  ;  qualities  which  will 
eclipse  wit,  and  outlive  beauty. 

We  do  not  find  that  those  briUiut  Fiench 
women,  who  had  spoiled  this  sprightly  writer 
for  English  society,  reserved  their  wit  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  husbands,  or  their  learn, 
ing  for  the  instruction  of  their  families.  Their 
most  graceful  ethic  and  courtly  poet,  who  bad 
the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  reil 
value  of  professed  wits  in  society,  has  given  hit 
estimate  in  a  single  line  : 

Diseurs  de  bon  moti*.  fades  caraeterea  I 

Among  other  deductions  from  brilliant  societv 
in  England,  this  lively  writer  laments  an  evil, 
which,  if  things  proceed  as  they  have  now  be- 
gun, we  fear  may  not  always  remain  a  subject 
of  lamentation,  as  coquetry  is,  in  lier  recipe 
book,  the  flavour  which  gives  to  society  its 
poignancy :  and  this  zest  she  eompisins  is  not 
to  be  found  in  England,  except  in  the  unmarried! 
If^  however,  the  growing  imitation  of  French 
manners  should  hereafler  add  this  new  savour 
to  the  real  aecompliahments  of  English  ladies, 
their  fathers  and  husbands  may  not  think  it  the 
most  desirable  finishing.  She  accounts  Tor  tlis 
fondness  of  our  ladies  for  foreign  travel  in  a  man- 
ner not  the  most  flattering  to  their  purity,  by 
supposing  it  to  arise  aa  much  from  the  desire 
of  escaping  from  the  restraint  on  their  manacrs, 
as  from  the  influence  of  the  fogs  oa  their  ooneti- 
tutions. 

She  is  at  no  loss  to  know  the  true  cause  of  a 
fact,  which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  her  sen- 
city  for  discovering  at  all.  nnmely,  whT  the  Jit 
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tai  afUf*  aeizei  on  those  women  who  ure  eon- 
Md  to  tbeeo  inaoiouta  ■ocietiet.  CerUinlj 
lis  ezpitnAtion  admits  the  followinff  prelimina- 
r  qnertion«^-Are  the  movers  in  these  Ufeleas 
reJes  disgusted  with  their  existence  ?  By  the 
m  wmy,  we  do  not  quite  understand  whether  bj 
dtg^nU  dela  vie  she  means  a  dislike  to  com- 
kfl^r,  or  «  taste  for  saicide. 
-dot  let  us  do  justice  to  her  who  has  in  most 
•pects  done  ample  justice  to  our  country.  If 
M  is  a  Uttlo  sickened  with  the  moody  taciturni- 
\  and  unassaming  manners  of  our  ladies,  she 
neiously  redeems  their  Characters  by  making 
MB  a  fuU  allowance  of  the  more  solid  virtues ; 
tknowledges  that  sincerity  and  truth  form  the 

of  their  conversation,  even  where  all  the 
are  wanting.    It  is  somewhat  doubtful, 

ver,  whether  she  would  not  willingly  have 
linqnished  the  actual,  in  exchange  for  the  ab- 
ut qualities. 

While  we  continue  to  preserve,  or  rather  to 
iprove  in,  this  only  true  foundation  of  Christian 
tsrooarse,  we  wiU  less  regret  the  want  of  its 
nbellishments ;  and  while  reserve  is  protection, 
id  delicacy  security,  we  will  console  ourselves 
ider  these  minor  evils,  which  are  considered  as 
I  cruelly  detracting  from  the  fascinations  of 
ilished  society. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  who  adorned  conversation 
r  his  wit  as  much  as  he  impaired  it  by  bis 
iaeiples,  has  defined  politeness  *  to  be  the  art 
'  pleasing.  Saint  Paul,  one  of  the  few  writers 
ith  whom  this  accomplished  peer  was  not  ac- 
niated,  recommends,  with  as  much  warmtli  as 
m  lordship,  the  duty  of  pleasing  our  neighbour. 
at  hate  the  two  moralists  part  The  noble 
ritor  would  have  us  please  others  to  benefit 
urselves.  All  his  precepts  originate,  proceed, 
id  terminate  in  that  one  object — self.  The 
uistian  writer  directs  us  to  *  please  others  for 
nir  good,*  their  highest  good,  their  moral  *  edi- 
Mtion.*  l^he  essence  of  the  worldly  code  of 
Uoe  is  selfishness;  that  of  the  Christian  is 
iinterestedness. 
There  is  a  generosity  in  Christian  intercourse, 

•  ftery  reverse  of  that  little  and  narrowing  spi- 
I  ascribed  to  it  by  those  who  do  pot  know,  or 
I  not  love  it.  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  for  are 
It  those  who  cultivate  it  ever  the  followers  of 
in*  whose  sublime  characteristic  it  was—*  that 
I  pleased  not  himself  r 

In  the  society  of  Christians,  every  roan  does 
It  no  much  look  on  his  own  things  as  on  the 
logs  of  others.  Christians  do  not  make  con- 
nation  a  theatre  for  dispute  or  display.  They 
onder  it  as  a  reciprocation  of  benignity ;  a 
•ire  to  draw  out  tlie  talents  of  those  who,  with 
Bra  merit,  have  less  pretension.  An  inter- 
aofs  of  sentiment  between  intellectual  and 
fhhr  principled  persons  confers  both  pleasure 
m1  benefit.  To  make  it  at  once  pleasant  and 
ofitable,  there  must  be  an  accordance  of  prin- 
pfe,  if  not  of  opinion.  The  conversation  will 
iqoently  have  a  tincture  of  religion,  even  when 

•  topic  under  discussion  is  not  religious.  To. 
n  barely  secular  are  susceptible  of  this  spirit ; 
id  in  pious  and  discreet  hands,  they  will  be 
Mlad  in  a  way  to  promote  religion  without  pro- 
■inf  it 

T^no  nlifioii  keeps  the  whole  man  in  order 


whether  he  be  engaged  in  business  or  in  com- 
pany. It  sheds  its  benign  influence  far  beyond 
its  own  sphere,  and  b^  a  reflex  light  casts  a  ray 
on  actions  or  speculations  to  which  it  has  no  im- 
mediate reference.  The  Christian  does  not  eo 
oat  of  his  wa?  in  search  of  wit,  or  embellish- 
ment, though  he  does  not  refuse  them  when  they 
naturally  present  themselves,  when  they  grow 
out  of  the  subject,  and  the  story  is  not  invented 
for  their  forced  introduction,  nor  any  sacrifice 
made  of  something  better  than  themselves.  The 
Christian  uses  his  talents  temperately,  seeks  not. 
to  eclipse  tho  less  brilliant;  and  had  much 
rather  not  shine  at  all,  than  shine  at  the  expense 
of  another.  The  religious  man  in  society  findit 
means  for  the  exercise  of  many  christian  virtues 
without  descanting  on  them,— candour,  charita- 
ble construction,  patience  with  the  less  enlight- 
ened,  and  temper  with  the  less  forbearing,  a 
scrupulous  veracity,  an  inviolable  sincerity,  a 
watchful  guard  against  e^erj  vain  thought  and 
every  light  expression.  He  is  careful  to  pre- 
serve wit  unsullied,  gaycty  pure,  and  vivacity 
correct.  He  is  constantly  on  the  watch  to  in- 
troduce subjects  of  a  higher  strain ;  when  tlie 
occasion  oflers,  he  gladly  embraces  it,  but  witli 
a  due  regard  to  lime,  place,  and  circumstance. 
Let  it  be  observed,  we  are  not  here  speaking  of 
select  society,  associating  for  religious  improve- 
ment, but  of  the  duty  of  keeping  ordinary  con- 
versation within  the  bounds  and  under  the  dis 
cipline  of  correct  principle. 


English  Opinion  of  French  Society,' 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  censured  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  general  design  of  these  sliji^ht 
pages,  to  introduce  any  allusion  to  the  manners 
of  foreign  countries,  as  exhibited  in  their  own 
journals,  memoirs,  and  letters.  But  when  it  iii 
considered  how  deeplv  our  own  manners  are 
now  becoming  assimilated  with  theirs,  it  may 
not  be  thought  quite  irrelevant  to  the  subjectii 
under  consideration,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of 
the  habits  of  society  in  a  neighbouring  metro- 
polis, so  far  as  they  may  be  likely  to  affect  and 
influence  those  of  our  own  country,  avoiding 
every  thing  public  or  political,  or  general,  and 
confining  the  few  cursory  remarks  to  be  made, 
to  the  fashionable  circles  of  private  society. 

Paris  has  been  long  looked  up  to  by  many 
with  admiration,  as  the  centre  of  all  that  is  bril- 
liant in  wit,  or  fascinating  in  conversation.  In 
a  capital,  which  before  the  Revolution  was  said 
to  contain  twenty  thousand  men  of  letters,  high 
society  was  not  likely  to  want  eulogists.  l%e 
extravagant  enoomiums  bestowed  on  these  so- 
eieties  by  their  own  people,  and  echoed  back  by 
ours,  may  prevent  its  being  tluMight  inexpedient 
to  give  a  superficial  sketch  of  a  rew  of  the  lead- 
ing characters  which  seem  to  have  set  the  supe- 
riority of  the  circles  over  which  they  presided 
above  all  competition.  It  is,  we  repeat,  the  ap- 
prehension that  this  boasted  superiority  may 
kindle  undue  admiration,  and  even  excite  envy, 
in  the  ardent  and  ingenuous  mind  of  young 
persona  of  taste,  who  reel  themselves  precluded 
firom  the  enjoyment,  whieh  mnst  apologire  lor 
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the  freeik>ni,  whilst  it  ezjduiis  the  motive,  of 
theve  obtervationa. 

It  is  indeed  woanding  to  delicacy  to  speak 
explicitly  on  thinji^  which  should  not  be  so  moch 
as  namoi.  Yet  though  it  is  painfiil  to  touch  on 
Buch  topics,  bow  »hn\\  wo  be  so  likely  to  prevent 
evils,  as  by  eiqiosing  them  7  Perhaps  it  may 
cheek  the  desire  ot*  imitation,  lightly  to  touch  on 
a  few  of  the  bad  eharaeUn  who  preside  over 
these  good  oocietiei. 

That  many  have  escaped  their  pollution,  is  a 
things  more  to  inspire  wonder  than  to  excite  imi- 
tation. All  do  not  die  of  the  plague  where  the 
plague  rages ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  few  is 
no  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  where  so 
many  have  been  infected. 

In  certain  societies  the  difficulties  of  being 
witty  is  materially  diminished  by  the  readiness 
of  the  speaker  to  make  any  sacrifice,  both  to  pie- 
ty  and  modesty,  to  the  good  thing  he  is  about  to 
utter.  While  the  feeling  of  that  very  sacrifice 
may  perhaps  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  profane  hearer,  the  Christian,  not  inferior 
in  talent,  rejects  in  horror  the  reputation  for  wit 
to  be  obtained  by  any  such  sacrifice  himself,  and 
disdains  to  sanction  or  applaud  it  as  the  hearer 
of  others. 

Though  the  late  sanguinary  revolution  in 
France  overturned  law,  order,  government,  and 
religion ;  and  had  given  a  more  emphatical  cha- 
racter to  crime  of  every  description ;  yet  if  we 
take  a  cursory  view  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  it,  we  shall  see  that  this  tremendous 
convulsion  rather  aggrarnted  than  introduced 
many  of  its  moral  corruptions.  To  be  convinced 
of  this  we  need  not  travel  so  far  back  as  the  pe- 
riod which  the  natives  consider  as  the  acme  of 
human  glor^ — the  ago  of  Louia  Quatorze,  of 
Richelieu,  and  the  Academy,  the  immortal  For- 
ty, as  this  academy  had  the  modesty  to  call  it- 
self. 

More  sober  thinkers  are,  however,  of  opinion, 
that  what  characterised  that  splendid  reign,  was 
unbounded  extravagance,  elegant  profligacy, 
and  tolerated  debauchery.  Surely  these,  which 
were  its  notorious  distinctions,  are  practices 
which  contribute  little  to  the  real  grandeur  of  a 
country ;  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  proved  that, 
accordmg  to  the  fearfully  unguarded  expression 
of  the  otherwise  moral  Burke,  that  the  exhibition 
of  vice  in  a  better  taste,  by  taking  from  it  all  its 
apparent  grossncss,  takes  away  half  of  its  real 
turpitude. 

VVhat  arts  of  refinement  could  neutralise  the 
evil,  when  all  the  bounds  of  moral  restraint  were 
so  far  broken  through,  as  that  the  royal  wife  and 
the  royal  mistress  were  every  where  received 
with  the  same  appearance  of  respect,  when  they 
were  even  met  together  in  the  samo  societies  ? 

Louis  has  lately  obtained,  in  certain  quarters, 
a  kind  ofreauscitatinnof  his  baried  fame,  by  the 
nnly  method  perhaps  by  which  it  could  have 
been  raised, — a  comparinon  with  the  prisonei' 
of  St.  Helena.  But  surely  to  have  committed 
fewer  crimes  than  the  man  who  has  committed 
more  than  any  other  man,  is  not  to  have  attained 
.1  very  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  moral  excel- 
len  »e.  Are  splendour  in  decoration  and  mag- 
nificence in  expense  a  mantle  broad  enough  to 
cover  that  injustice  and  thoee  exactions  on  a  I 


plandered  people  by  wbieh  tbey  werepwthasi? 
The  piet^  of  the  king-**  latter  daye  n  freqwMlj 
thrown  into  the  scue  against  the  disordmaf 
bis  earlier  life.  But  rarely  the  transitkn  Ink 
profiigacy  to  .penecution  is  no  great  impron 
ment  in  the  human  character.  WcreMtkii 
false  virtues  even  more  deetmotive  thaa  ba 
avowed  vicea  ?  Did  mattere  take  a  better  ton 
when  the  monarch  by  ezebanging  gross  inn 
ralities  for  the  exercise  of  a  eaperstitioaa  n^ 
intolerant  religion,  indulged  himself  and  his  A 
rectrets  in  a  long  and  bitter  persecution  of  hi 
own  subjects  7  a  pertocution  aceompeaied  will 
every  act  of  the  most  unrelenting  cnwhy.  & 
ile,  proscription,  tortare,  death,  were  the  n 
wards  of  fbnr  millions  of  his  faithfol  pralsilH 
subjects !  To  tbeee  rigorous  exercises  of  atbi 
trary  power,  be  was  encouraged  and  Japflw 
by  a  woman  who  had  herself  been  sdwceirf  ii 
the  faith  she  now  endeavours  to  exlsnsiBli 
We  pass  over  this  intermediata  govfrnmstsf 
*  the  godless  Regant  trembling  at  a  star,*  k 
whoae  character,  in  addition  to  the  nnK  de 
graoefbl  viees,  we  see  a  shocking,  bat  sot  aa 
common  onion  of  the  wildest  supeistitiuB  vlA 
the  most  avowed  infidelity. 

During  the  reign  of  the  next  eqoafly  eoR^ 
successor,  we  have  endless  records  o^  tht  iMi 
of  society  among  persons  in  the  higber  atfti 
life.  These  notices  are  to  be  Ibund  in  a  adti. 
tude  of  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  ths  iidifida. 
als  who  were  themselves  actors  and  iMvlaes. 
tors  in  these  scenes  of  familiar  lifik  Tka 
fashionable  societies  are  all  that  coanviUni 
our  present  designs.  Many  of  those  works  hm 
preserved  the  history  of  characters,  principhi^ 
and  sentiments,  which  had  they  been  oooMgsed 
to  eternal  oblivion,  religion  would  have  had  hoi 
to  mourn,  and  virtue  less  to  regret 

Many  of  these  writings,  for  life  would  he  too 
short,  and  time  ill  spent  to  peruse  them  aD,  arc 
adorned  with  elegancies  of  composition,  aad 
graces  of  style,  which,  had  they  been  dsvsied 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  girea, 
might  have  benefitted  the  world  as  nock  istbey 
have  injured  it  Out  of  all  these  Disehisfeos 
but  lighter  writings,  we  shall  only  mention  oas 
or  two ;  nor  would  they  have  been  noticed  ia  s 
little  work  of  this  nature,  bat  for  Ike  popohrilT 
they  have  obtained  among  us,  and  oor  dread  if 
that  natural  progress,  the  tendency  of  adnin^ 
tion  to  produce  imitation. 

In  the  life  of  Mamnontel,  written  br  bimseK 
we  have  an  extraordinary  specimen  ofdseoraas 
vice  and  accredited  infiimy---of  abaadooed  maa- 
ners,  to  which  reference  is  frequsstJ^  made,  at 
least  to  the  cbaractera  which  exhibit  them, 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  their  twpitade. 
Vices  abound  and  are  revealed  without  the  kaM 
apparent  suspicion  of  their  guilt  The  intiaa. 
tions,  indeed,  are  not  repeated  in  the  way  of 
boasting,  but  look  as  if  the  writer  did  not  thiak 
that  concealment  of  the  vice  would  raise  Ihi 
character  he  was  euloftixing.  If  there  are  ss 
ofTcnsivo  descriptions  of  viciouB  mamen,  it 
seems  to  be  because  they  were  not  undcfilood 
to  be  vicious ;  and  if  gayety  of  spirit  neoM  lo 
conceal  from  the  writer  the  complexion  of  Ui 
own  morals,  gayety  of  style  seems  aliMtt  li 
make  the  reader  lone  eight  of  the  ch«rs«torrf 
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^hm  Qompsny  in  which  he  it  paMing^  his  time. 
In  fmet  the  delineation  of  those  charactcri  con- 
mil  rather  in  a  morbid  insensibility  to  sin,  than 
•B  an  ambitions  display  of  it  The  slight  Teil 
thrown  oier  oorropt  manners  by  decency  of  ez> 
preaaion,  seems  the  cfiect  of  some  remains,  not 
of  principle,  but  of  good  taste.  It  is  the  cold- 
bloodedness of  a  heart  stagnated  by  long  habits 
oflnpanity ;  for  while  the  passions  are  inflamed 
by  criminal  indulsrenoes,  the  sensibilities  of  the 
ooui  are  chilled.  The  mind  insensibly  loses  that 
Mioaey  of  perception  which  nicely  distingnislies 
Mt  only  the  shades  of  evil,  but  the  very  exist- 
Moe  of  the  distinction  between  .vice  and  rirtue. 
TbU  deadness  of  principle,  and  livelinesss  of 
llBpuge,  it  is  which  makes  thia  writer,  and 
otboTB  we  could  name,  so  peculiarly  dangerous. 

Women  of  fashion,  of  the  very  worst  descrip. 
lioa,  to  whose  parties  the  writer  referred  to  was 
flmiliarly  admitted,  are  named  with  unbounded 
•daiiration,  not  merely  of  tJieir  talents,  but  their 
The  charms  of  their  conversation,  and 
amiableness  of  their  characters,  are  the 
of  his  anmized  panegyric.  Incidentally, 
however,  ss  a  thing  by  the  l^,  as  a  trifle  not  re. 
qairing  to  be  named  expressly,  as  a  thing  not 
UBvalimtlng  any  of  their  perfections,  it  comes 
oat,  that  these  women,  so  faultless  and  so  pane- 
gjrrieed,  are  living  in  an  illicit  commerce  with 
different  men— men,  whose  wives  are,  with  the 
lamo  nnoeneurable  guilt,  carrying  on  similar 
eonneziona  with  the  husbands  of  oUier  women ! 
Sobriety,  chastity,  the  conjugal  and  maternal 
▼irtoea,  are  not  thought  necessary  to  be  called 
iD  to  complete  their  round  of  perfection.  Im- 
parity of  heart  and  life,  dereliction  of  all  the 
qomeetic  duties,  are  never  brought  forward  as 
■ay  deduction  from  the  alKatoning  merit  of 
of  manner  and  vivacity  of  conversation. 

Divine  Providcnee  seems  to  have  intended  ad- 

iced  age  as  a  season  of  repose,  reflection,  and 
preparation  for  death ;  end  to  have  sent  its  in- 
flrmities,  sufferings,  and  debility,  as  gracious 
iollmations  of  our  approaching  change,  and  with 
a  merciful  view  of  our  attaining  by  those  re- 
■ombrances,  to  the  end  of  our  faith,  even  the 
nhrmtion  of  nur  souls. 

fiat  one  of  the  unhallowed  projects  on  which 
accomplished  societies  seem  to  have  con- 
giatnlated  themselves,  was  in  defeating  this  pro- 
vidential  procedure.  It  was  their  bmisted  sim 
to  cheat  old  age  of  itself— of  its  present  incon- 
Moionebs,  its  decays,  and  its  prospective  views, 
W  ft  more  amusing  method.  They  contrived  to 
divert  koe  stage  of  infirmity  into  a  scene  of  su- 
porindoced  gayety  end  increased  levity.  Instead 
of  deairing  to  invest  it  with  the  peaceful  atlri- 
faotea  of  calmness  and  resignation,  they  invent- 
«d  the  means  of  making  old  age  lose  itself,  aa  it 
ware,  in  youthful  images,  not  only  by  indulging 
in  light  reading,  but  kxiee  compoeition.  One 
of  thom  was  so  successfully  boikd  in  Medea*s 
bottle,  that  his  eulogist  triumphantly  tells  us  he 
tranalated  Ariosto,  and  pnblbhed  tales  ezhibit- 
tn(p  pictures  of  voluptuousness  without  inde- 
ooney;  and  these  boasted  ezpkiits  are  adduced 
•■  ocUttng  fresh  laurels  to  a  being  on  the  vpry 
IMTM  of  eternity! 

Mtf  a  celebrated  academician  immortalize 
OBO  of  the  deeeaaed  ooofraleniity  in  hia  public 


oration!  In  illustrating  the  character  of  his 
friend,  who  died  in  extreme  old  age,  he  describes 
this  period  as  *  a  season  when  ingenious  trifling 
is  peculiarly  graceful ;  a  period  in  which  men 
might  give  themselves  up  to  levity  with  the 
least  scruple  and  the  most  success.  It  is  in  old 
age,  says  the  orator,  that  the  mind  is  diamhu»ed 
on  all  iwhjectt,  and  that  a  man  htu  a  right  fo 
jest  upon  every  thing !  It  is  then  that  long  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  the  wit  of  conoealing 
reason  under  a  veil  which  may  embellish  it!  * 

Whoever  has  cast  an  eye  on  the  latnly  pult-. 
lislied  letters  of  Madame  du  Deffane, — a  most 
unnecessary  and  uprofitsble  addition  to  the  late 
load  of  similar  literary  mischiefs, — will  have 
bcfbeld  such  a  picture  of  the  manners  even  of 
private  and  select  society,  among  persona  of 
high  rank,  soience,  taste,  and  literature,  as  must 
make  him  look  on  these  distinctions  without 
envy,  when  beheld  disconnected  with  those  prin 
ciples  which  alone  render  talents  estimable. 

In  the  history  of  this  distinguished  lady,  we 
find  these  striking  circumstances  :  they  present 
a  melancholy  instance  how  completely  in  Pans, 
St  that  time,  a  disregard  of  all  the  obligations 
of  duty,  all  sense  of  religion,  ail  the  charities 
of  domestic  virtue,  all  the  purposes  of  socini 
usefulness,  was,  on  her  part,  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  her  being  received  into  the  first  society. 
On  the  part  of  hor  associates,  all  the  objectioni>, 
insurmountable,  we  trust,  in  any  other  place, 
were  there  sacrificed  to  the  reigning  idol — the 
fondness  for  display  in  conversation,  the  vanity 
of  eclipsing  those  who  eclipsed  others. 

We  see  also  how  little  splendid  talents  con- 
tribute to  the  felicities  of  the  life,  or  to  the  vir- 
tuos  of  the  possessor.  We  even  see  that,  when 
not  under  the  controul  of  sound  principle,  they 
awfully  increase  the  present  capacity  for  evil, 
and  the  responsibility  of  a  future  reckoning. 
Instead  of  promoting  improvement,  they  carry 
contamination.  In  morals  as  well  as  in  politico, 

'Great  power  is  an  achievement  nrfreat  ill.' 

Some  of  these  brilliant  societies  fostered  in 
their  bosoms  the  surpcnts  that  were  so  soon  to 
sting,  not  only  their  country,  but  all  Europi. 
Hero  were  cherished  those  academical  philnso- 
phers,  wits,  and  political  economists,  who  iirsc 
sounded  the  alarm  for  the  simultaneous  extinc 
tion  of  thrones  and  altars ;  who  first  exhibited 
the  portentous  remedies  for  curing  despotis-ni 
by  anarchy,  and  superstition  by  atheism  ;  who 
sowed  the  first  prolific  seeds  of  those  revolution- 
ary horrors  which  so  rapidly  sprung  up  intn 
tlie  poisonous  tree  of  liberty,  and  who  hurleo 
their  arrows  at  tlie  God  of  Heaven,  and  erected 
on  the  meditated  ruins  of  his  kingdom,  the  ten)- 
pic  of  the  goddess  of  reason. 

Prcviou^v  to  some  of  Madame  du  Deffane V 
numeroua  mtrigucs,  she  had  been  separated 
from  her  husband,  on  the  ground  which,  it  is 
presumed,  the  laws  of  England  would  not  re- 
cognise OS  a  lawful  impediment — that  *  he  vax 
a  weak  and  tiresome  companion  !'  She  was  ex- 
traordinarily acute,  but  her  acuteness,  thougl. 
it  waa  frequently  just,  was  always  malicious 

•  Speecb  of  Condoreet  to  tbc  Academy  on  ttic  dealt 
of  Monsieur  ds  Tnssea. 
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It  it  difficult  to  say  whether  she  wo  more  com. 
pletely  deficient  in  aeniibility  or  principle.  She 
poneased  «11  the  qualities  which  attract,  but 
wanted  all  tboac  which  attach ;  or  rather,  ihe 
wanted  no  talent  but  that  of  turning  those  she 
poasessed  to  a  better  account  Not  possessing 
the  female  virtues,  she  either  did  not  believe  in 
their  existence,  or  despised  them.  If  she  want^ 
ed  any  vice,  it  was  that  of  hypocrisy  ;  fiir  she 
takes  little  pains  to  hide  qualities  which  were 
not  fit  to  be  seen.  If  she  possessed  any  virtue, 
jt  was  frankness,  which  yet  was  oflen  disfigured 
by  coarseness,  and  not  seldom  counteracted  by 
falsehood.  She  wanted  all  the  good  feelings  of 
kindness,  affection,  and  tenderness;  and  pos- 
sessed  in  perfection  all  the  bad  ones  of  ill. nature, 
jealousy,  and  envy ;  but  her  ruling  passion  was 
a  selfishness  the  most  deeply  rooted,  and  an 
egotism  the  most  completely  unconquerable. 

The  dark  and  hollow  character  which  she 
takes  little  pains  to  conceal,  is  rendered  more 
broadly  conspicuous  by  the  warmth  of  her  co. 
louring,  the  strength  of  her  language,  and  the 
power  of  her  wit,  all  frequently  exercised  in 
proclaiming  her  own  impieties. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  unrelenting  ran. 
cour  of  lier  heart,  that  a  friend,  of  the  same  class 
of  character,*  whom  she  had  formerly  loved  as 
much  as  she  could  love  any  woman ;  one  who 
had  been  her  select  companion  in  her  own  house 
fifleen  years,  but  who  had  quitted  her  in  disgust, 
and  set  up  a  talking  house  for  herself,  which 
drew  away  some  of  *  the  best  feathers  in  her 
wing  ;*^n  hearing  the  death  of  this  rival  lady, 
she  only  exclaimed,  *  I  wish  she  had  died  many 
years  ago,  and  then  I  should  not  have  lost 
D*Aleiubert  !* 

Wo  learn  from  her  letters,  that  her  splendid 
society  was  composed  not  merely  of  wits,  philo- 
Mphcrs,  and  academicians,  but  of  women  of 
rank,  of  nobles,  and  of  statesmen,  with   one 
of  whom  she  was  connected. — Frum  tiiose,  it 
must  be  cunfosed,  admirably  written  epiHtJos, 
we  profitably  I'^arn  much  of  the  hollownetss  of 
worldly  friendships,  much  of  the  insincerity  of 
mere  wits  and  mere  men  of  Ictters^-of  {wrsonn 
who  associate  to^rcther,  partly  for  the  credit  of 
having  it  known  that  they  arc  so  asHociated — 
who  mix  acrimony  and  adulation,  venturing  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  their  reciprocal  flat- 
tery when  to^rclhcr,  by  their  cutting  sarcasms 
when  separated.     Happily,  the  more  we  see  of 
these  communications  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinced that  nothing  but  soand  principle,  *  godly 
sincerity,*  a  conquest  over   vanity,  a  triumph 
over  egotism,  an  habitual  struggle  against  sel. 
fishness  can  establish  an  honourable,  virtuous 
and  durable  friendship,  or  shed  a  benign  lustre 
on  the  most  polished  socinty. 

We  repeat,  that  tliese  reports  are  not  indus- 
triously  gleaned  from  rival  parties,  ill-informed 
ournalists,  nor  even  from  virtuous  writers,  eager 
to  expose  the  vices  they  detested  ;  but  from  the 
principal  performers  in  the  scone^from  a  wo- 
man whose  uncontrollable  openness  prevents 
her  concealing  her  own  vices. 

We  see,  not  without  pain,  her  exposure  of  the 
faults  of  some  of  the  associates  whom  she  so 

*  Mademoiselle  cKs  I'Espinasse. 


■eduloualy  C0Drii,  and  bo  oonflUotly  ■b«iii;wt 
see  the  rnalignity  which  foroM  ilaelf  thrsi|h 
all  her  endeavdnrs  to  appear  amiabfe  intlnay« 
of  the  distingaished  perami  to  whom  aba  writa; 
we  see  the  corroding  envj,  the  g:nawing  jealoMf, 
and  sometimes  the  obvions  aversion  to  thi  ia. 
dividuaJs  of  a  society,  withoat  which  sbt  cas. 
not  exist ;  which  society  probably  eDtertained  t 
reciprocal  hatred  of  their  flatteriDg  hostess,  aai 
yet  could  not  exist  without  her,  AD  this  ex. 
hibits  a  scene,  from  which  an  onsophisticated  Eb* 
gliah  heart  turns  away,  sickening  with  disgaiL 
This  unhappy  woman,  old,  deaf^  blind,  n- 
pining,  and  impious,  jet  drew  this  acoonpliib. 
ed  society  about  her  by  their  mutual  findnoi 
for  conversation.  They  met  without  affectioi, 
they  parted  without  re^et ;  yet  meet  they  aiat 
-^they  were  necessary  to  each  other,  not  ibr 
comfort,  for  they  knew  neither  ihe  aaaie  nor 
the  thing ;  but  society  bein^  an  article  of  the 
first  necessity  fbr  the  support  of  existsoce,  it 
must  be  had  with  companions  hating,  and  halii 
by,  each  other.  Under  such  ciroumstanoes,  tk 
fondness  fbr  society  seems  not  eo  much  a  tasle, 
as  a  raging  appetite. 

It  is,  however,  a  cheerless,  heartkas  ioeict|, 
where  persons  of  talents  and  breeding  meet,  not 
so  much  to  eiyoy  each  other,  as  to  get  rid  of 
themselves,  intimacy  without  oonfideno^  and 
intercourse  without  esteem,  add  Ixttls  to  tim 
genuine  delights  of  social  life.  ConpititioD, 
while  it  inflames  vanity,  is  no  improver  of  kind- 
ness. 

In  a  city  like  Paris,  where  men  wen  win 
and  authors  by  profession,  and  ladies  judges  and 
critics  by. courtesy,  nothing  was  considersd  is 
an  exclusion  from  these  societies  but  wast  of 
talents  to  amuse,  or  taste  to  decide.  The  poet 
produced  his  work,  not,  however,  so  much  to  be 
corrected  as  applauded;  not  so  much  to  be 
counselled  as  flattered ;  he,  in  return,  paying 
usuriously,  in  the  same  conterfeit  coin,'  the 
honour  conferred  on  him,  and  the  bcnetit  done 
him,  by  their  proclamation  of  the  beaatyof  hit 
work ;  his  fame,  perhaps,  suspended  on  the  avow- 
ed patronage  of  a  woman  whom  we,  in  oar  plain 
language,  should  call  infamous,  lie  is  gratefbl 
to  receive  his  imprimatur  and  his  crown  of 
laurel  from  fair  and  fashionable,  but  impure 
hands ;  and  Paris  resounds,  next  morning,  with 
the  immortality  assigned  him  by  the  £cisioa 
of  this  coterie. 

All  this  might  be  very  well,  or  at  least  voulu 
not  be  sn  very  bad,  if  there  were  no  future  reck 
oning ;  but  to  see  old  ago  without  oonsolatioiv 
dreading  solitude  as  only  less  terrible  than  death 
to  contemplate  loss  of  sight  as  only  augmenting 
spiritual  blindness,  yet  to  see  the  afflicted  suf. 
ferer  clinging  to  this  miserable  existence,  and 
closing  a  life  of  sin  with  a  death  without  peni. 
tence  and  without  hope ;  to  consider  talents  ct. 
pable  of  great  things,  abused  and  misapplied ;  a 
God  not  merely  forsaken,  but  denied ;  all  thesi 
are  images  from  which  the  sober  mind  turns 
away  with  horror  softened  by  compassion.  May 
every  daughter  of  Britain  say,  with  the  patriarch 
of  qld,  *  Come  not  into  their  secret,  O  my  soul ; 
to  their  assembly  let  not  thine  honour  be  united !* 
Some  ladies  of  unimpeacbed  morality  were 
finind  in  theee  coteries.    lYoe :  yet  we  hope  (s 
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ivta  ibr  sayingr,  that  they  oonld  heve  rf»- 
imt  little  of  that  delicacy  which  ahoald 
•  the  purity  of  aociety,  when  they  make 
iple  of  roijunsr  intimately  with  women 
[Mracticee  the^  would  not  by  any  meana 

In  each  aociety  Tirtue  withers,  delicacT 
ired,  and  principle  finally  eztingoished. 
hb  view  it  is  impoaaible  not  to  make 
digreaaion,  to  obaenre  with  gratitade  on 
igationi  of  E^gliah  aociety  to  our  late 
ed  queen.  N<^  to  imiat  cm  the  admirable 
oa  alio  net  in  her  exact  performance  of 
domestic  duties ;  her  public  conduct,  in 
sortant  instance,  will  ever  reflect  honour 
nemory — we  mean  her  solicitude  to  pre- 
»  impure  mixtures  to  which  we  are  now 
f.  Sho  raisefji  as  it  were,  a  rampart  be- 
rice  and  virtue ;  and  her  strictness  in  ex- 

from  the  royal  preaenco  all  who  had 
li  their  claim  to  be  introduced  to  it,  had 
ml  moral  effect,  by  excluding  them  also 
e  rirtuouB  society  of  others  of  their  own 
Discriminations  of  this  nature  are  of 
lable  value  in  preserving  the  distinctions 
1  correctness  and  impurity,  when  no 
r,  thouph  of  the  highest  rank,  can  pre> 
M  public  dignity  of  the  station  she  has 
Kind. 

hard,  perhapi,  on  here  and  there  a  waif, 

I  to  retarn,  and  not  received ; 

a  wboltfiorae  rifour  in  the  aain, 

tht  the  unUunuRbod  to  premrve  with  care 

nty,  whose  Ion  wa*  Ion  of  all.* 

COWPER. 

Ion  also  has  had  its  select  assemblies  for 
lation.  They  were  neither  trifling,  dull, 
lantic.  If  there  were  less  display  of  wit, 
na  to  bo  easy,  less  study  to  be  natural, 
sctation  of  being  unaffected,  leas  effort  to 
mstraincd,  there  waa  more  sincerity,  in- 
,  and  kindness.  If  there  was  a  less  per- 
iim  at  being  ingenioua,  ingenuity  was 
venting.  If  there  wore  less  persiflage 
'casm,  there  was  more  affection,  truth, 
.ture.  Religion,  though  not  discussed, 
vays  venerated,  and  no  degree  of  rank  or 
would  have  procured  an  introduction 
b4U«  was  any  taint  on  the  reputation, 
tone  of  social  intercourse  is  at  present, 
I,  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  recent  adop. 
more  direct  religious  improvement  in 
rate  parties  of  some  persons  of  rank  and 

But  to  return  to  Paris, 
inatance  more  of  tlie  substitution  of  ta- 
r  virtue,  and  of  the  little  regard  paid  to 
ence  of  the  one  where  the  other  abound- 
I  instance  more,  and  we  will  rolieve  our 
I,  and  carry  them  to  breathd  a  purer  at- 
ire  in  better  company.  The  celebrated 
ae  d*£pinay  is  described  by  one  of  her 
ira,*  who  came  in  the  order  of  succession 
der  Rousseau,  not  only  as  the  moat  attrac- 
it  most  dUcreet  of  women !  This  discre- 
'hich  is  his  rather  than  here,  appears  in 
.king  her  indulgence  in  forbidden  gratifl- 
I,  consistent  with  her  cimstant  regard  for 
opinion,  and  the  desire  of  reputation.  He 
B,  iatentionally  to  her  honour,  that  being 

•  Li  Baron  da  QrinoL 


,  above  all  prejodices  herself^  (that  is,  abow  th« 
weakness  of  Christianity,)  yet  no  one  knew 
better  what  waa  due  to  the  prejodicea  of  others. 
She  conformed,  he  observes,  as  scrupulously  to 
old  usages,  as  to  new  opinions,  and  kept  op  tho 
outward  observances  tit  the  church  as  much  aa 
a  woman  of  an  ordinary  mind  could  have  done ; 
that  ia,  ahe  was  at  once  an  infidel  and  a  hypo- 
crite. He  proclaims  to  her  glory,  that,  *  without 
believing  in  any  catechism  but  that  of  good 
aense,  shs  never  failed  to  receive  the  sacraments^ 
painful  as  the  stupid  ceremony  was,  with  the 
best  grace  imaginable,  as  often  as  decency,  or 
the  scruples  of  her  friends,  made  it  becoming.* 
*  Perhaps,*  adds  her  profane  panegyriat, '  there 
was  as  much  greatness  in  receiving  them  with 
her  notion  of  them,  aa  there  would  have  been  in 
refusing  them.*  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  with 
such  a  conformity  of  principles,  she  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  academy,  as  well  as  the  homage  of 
the  academician  7 

We  are  amuaed  to  think  with  what  a  con- 
temptooua  smile  of  pity  these  ladies,  with  all 
their  allowed  taate  and  learning,  must,  if  they 
were  consistsnt,  have  beheld  the  pictures  of 
these  obsolete  wives,  Andromache  and  Penelope^ 
aa  delineated  by  the  Grecian  bard — pictures  of 
female  excellence  and  domestic  virtue,  which 
have  drawn  the  tear  of  admiring  sympathy  fkmn 
many  a  Britiah  eye.  The  poet  has  omitted  to 
mention  whether  their  valiant  lords  loved  them 
the  less  fiir  having  spent  the  hours  of  their  ab- 
sence in  scenes  of  blood  V  warfare  or  perilous  ad- 
venture, in  mournful  solitude,  cheating  the  time 
in  simple  occupations,  yet  such  as  served  to  keep 
up  the  memory  of  their  beloved  heroes ;  in  one, 
by  contriving  decorations  for  a  living  lord,  or» 
in  the  other,  honouring  the  memory  of  the  dead 
ode,  by  preparing  funeral  honours  for  his  father, 
ingeniously  deferring  the  detested  second  nup- 
ti^  by  nightly  unravelling  the  daily  labour, 
and  thus  keeping  her  promise  of  consent  when 
the  work  should  be  finished,  and  preserving  her 
fidelity  to  her  lord  bv  never  finishing  it 

What  manly  Engliah  heart  would  not  prefer 
the  fond  anxiety  of  the  Trojan  wife,  which  led 
her  in  aecret  to  the  watch-tower  to  mark  the 
battle,  and  tenderly  seek  to  explore  her  husband 
so  soon  to  bleed, — ^to  all  the  Aspasiss  of  Greece, 
to  all  the  Du  Deffands,  the  De  TEspinaases,  the 
D*Epinays,  to  all  the  be#u  ideal  of  the  fancy, 
and  all  the  practical  pollutions  of  the  Iifb,of  the 
*honne8  eocietiee*  of  the  metropolis  of  France. 

But,  happily,  we  need  not  go  hack  to  ransack 
antiquity  for  examplee  in, the  finely  imagined 
females  of  Troy  or  Ithica,  nor  for  warnings  to 
the  polished,  but  profligate  courtezana  of  Athens, 
nor  to  the  criminal  countesse  of  Paris ; — we  may 
find  instances  of  the  one,  and  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  other,  nearer  home.  We  need  go 
DO  further  for  the  highest  examples  of  female 
dignity,  talent,  and  worth,  than  are  to  be  foimd 
in  the  private  biography  of  our  own  coimtry. 

We  could  produce  no  inconsiderable  number 
in  the  highest  rtfnk  of  women,  who  if  their 
names  are  not  blaicmed  in  the  book  of  fame,  will 
be  recorded  in  more  lasting  charactera  in  the 

Ibook  of  life — who,  if  their  memoirs  are  not 
spangled  with  their  bens  meU^  have  yet  had 
their  good  actions  and  holy  prineiplea  embalmed 
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in  the  writingft  of  their  fmithihl  Chrutian  friends. 
Bat  we  shall  confine  oune]?e«  to  a  very  few. 

The  Lady  Mary  Armyne,  descended  from  the 
ancient  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  was  eminently 
skilled  in  human,  bat  especially  in  divine  learn- 
ing. Bat  the  remembrance  of  her  talents, 
whieh  appear  to  have  been  of  the  first  order,  is 
lost  in  that  of  her  Christian  virtues.  Among 
numerous  other  instances  of  her  pious  exertions, 
she  contributed  largely  to  the  support  of  a  so- 
ciety for  converting  the  Indians  in  New-Eng- 
land,  long  before  missions  were  thought  of  by 
her  tardy  countrymen.  On  hearing  of  the  fatal 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  instantly  do- 
Toted  a  large  sum  to  those  exiled  and  destitute 
clergymen  who  had  fled  hither  for  protection. 
Her  piety  was  as  exemplary  as  that  extensive 
benevolence  of  which  it  was  the  source. 

In  Biroh*s  Life  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
there  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  Mary, 
CSountess  of  Warwick,  of  whom  it  is  saying 
every  thing  to  ssy  that  she  was  entirely  worthy 
of  being  sister  to  that  illustrious  Christian  phi- 
losopher. Of  the  eminently  pious  Lady  Frances 
HolMirt,  the  ornament  of  the  court  of  James  the 
First,  Dr.  Collins  has  preserved  an  interesting 
memorial.  A  long  and  unwearied  attention,  for 
many  years  to  the  bodily  sufierings  of  her  lord, 
could  only  be  surpassed  by  her  anxiety  for  his 
spiritual  interests.  Through  the  blessing  of  God 
she  became  the  honoured  instrument  of  a  total 
change  in  his  character,  who  never  named  her 
by  any  other  appellation  than  that  of  his  *  dear 
saint*  This  term  had  not  then  fallen  into  re- 
proach. 

Of  Susanna,  Countess  of  Suffolk,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  too  much.  For  brevity *s  sake,  how- 
ever, we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
particulars  in  speaking  of  a  life  which  was 'a 
constant  serins  of  secret  piety  and  active  bene- 
volence.    When  near  her  end,  which  happened 
in  her  twenty-socond  year,  she  implored  her 
lord,  that  whatever  provision  might  be  made 
for  the  fortunes  or  acquirements  of  her  children, 
that  they  might   be  educated  in  the  strictest 
principles  of  Christianity,    in   comparison  of 
which   she   esteemed   all   worldly  accomplish- 
ments ns  nothing.     To  her  dying  father,  who 
had  been  inattentive  to  Christian  duties,  she  ad- 
ministered such  spiritual  supports,  that  in  rap- 
ture ho  praised  God  that  ho  should  live  to  re- 
ceive his  be»t  religious  consolations  from  his 
own  child  I 

To  the  memory  of  the  Lady  Cutts,  the  incom- 
parable wiie  of  the  gallant  Lord  Cutts,  so  dis- 
tinj^nishcd  at  the  siege  of  Nnmur,  nohic  justice 
has  been  done  in  an  admirable  funeral  sermon 
of  Bishop  Altcrbury,  which  we  would  recom- 
mend to  every  reader  who  has  a  taste  for  exalt- 
ed piety  or  fine  writingr. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  was  not  less 
distinguished  for  superior  talents  than  for  emi- 
nence in  every  Christian  attainment. — She  has 
been  celebrated  for  both  in  ^the  Taller,  under 
the  very  inappropriate  appollatinn  of  Aspasia. 
No  two  characters  could  form  a  more  perfect 
contrast. 

But  the  time  would  fail  to  cnu'nerate  all  the 
En|rlisih  ladies  who  have  conferred  honour  on 


possessed  consideraUe  talents.  Some  wen  emi 
nent  for  tbeir  skill  in  the  dead  languages ;  oibsn 
for  their  knowlcd^  of  philosophy  and  ths  tci 
ences ;  all  for  their  high  relif  ions  atlainiBBsU 
All  were  practical  Christians— «11  adorasd  lh« 
profession  by  the  strictest  attention  to  the  do 
meatic,  the  relative,  and  the  social  datiea* 

But  what  shall  wa  say  to  Rachel,  Lady  Bu 
sell?  Many  daughters  have  done  virtaoasl; 
hot  thou  excellest  them  all !  She  has  unintcs 
tionally  bequeathed  us  her  character  in  her  Id 
ters.  Though  there  is  little  elegsnoe  in  hn 
style,  there  is  all  the  dignity  of  wisdom  w 
truth  in  her  sentiments.  Many  specineas  of 
epistolary  writing  might  tie  produced,  wbid 
excel  these  in  the  graces  of  compositioB,  \m 
few  which  surpass  them  in  that  strong  mk, 
solid  judgment,  and  those  discriminating  pown 
whicJi  were  the  characteristics  of  her  ialsihc- 
tusl  attainments,  as  heroic  fortitude,  Cbrisliu 
humility,  unshaken  trust  in  God,  and  sahmii. 
sion  to  his  dispensations,  were  of  her  nligioai 
character.  Such  k  combination  of  tendemn 
the  most  exquisite,  magnanimity  the  mast  m. 
affected,  and  Christian  piety  the  most  praetin^ 
have  not  oflen  met  in  the  same  mind. 

An  acute,  bat  sceptical  French  writer,  odb 
*  Magnanimity  the  good  sense  of  pride,  sad  tki 
noblest  way  of  obtaining  praise.* — How  well  kai 
the  prince  of  Pagan  philasophers,  by  snlidpa* 
tion,  corrected  this  tinsel  phrsse!*  *utkn  ait 
not  good,  thy  magnanimity  is  ridieuba^  snd 
worthy  of  no  honour.'  How  did  our  saUime 
Christian  sufferer  practically  improve  opoa  botli! 
'Seek  not  the  honour  which  oometh  from  lacn, 
but  that  which  cometh  from  God.' 

Whether  we  view  this  illustrious  daoghleroi' 
the  virtuous  Southampton  taking  notes  on  the 
public  trial  of  her  noble  consort,  conoealinj;:  (hr 
tender  anguish  of  the  wife  under  tlie  ai^&umed 
composure  of  the  secretary  ;  whetlier  we  belioM 
her,  afler  his  condemnation,  prostrate  al  tlie  feet 
of  the  unfeeling  monarch,  imploring  a  «hort  re- 
prieve for  her  adored  husband,  while  the  iron- 
hearted  king  heard  the  petition  wilhout  emotion, 
and  refused  it  without  regret ;  whether  we  be- 
hold her  sublime  composure  at  their  final  sept- 
ration,  which  drew  from  her  dying  k>rd  the  con- 
fession, *  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past;*  whetber 
we  behold  her  heroic  resolution  rsther  to  see  bia 
die,  than  to  persnade  him  to  any  dishooourabk 
means  to  preserve  his  life ;  whether  we  see  her 
superiority  to  resentment  afterwards  towan!* 
the  promoters  of  his  execution, — no  expression 
of  an   unforgiving   spirit;    no   hard   sentence 
escaping  her,  even  against  the  savage  JelTries, 
who  pronoui\ccd  his  condemnation,  adding  in- 
sult to  cruelty;  no  triumph  when  that  infamoos 
judge  was  afterwards  disgraced  and  impriioD- 
ed ;  if  we  view  her  in  that  more  than  temperate 
letter  to  the  King  a  few  days  after  her  dcir 
|r:rd*s  execution,  declaring  that,  if  she  were  ei- 
p-iblc  of  consolation,  it  would  only  be  that  hfr 
lord's  fame  mii^ht  be  preserved  in  tlie  Kiojf'i 
more  favourable  opinion  r — had  long  habits  o^ 
voluptuousness  left  any  sense  of  pity  in  this  onr- 
rupt  king;  or,  rather,  if  a  heart  had  not  been 
forgotten  in  his  anatomy,  it   must  have  beeo 
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id  «t  her  hmnUe  entremty  that  *he  would 
hii  pardon  to  a  woman  amazod  with  frief, 

dftnghter  of  a  man  who  had  aerfvd  hia 

in  his  greatest  eztremitiea,  and  hia  Mk- 
in  hia  grrettMt  perils  :* — if  we  Ttew  thb 
irdinary  suBferer  nnder  all  these  triala, 
we  admire  the  woman,  we  mast  adore  the 

grace  which  alone  could  sustain  her  un- 
em. 

sr  this  imperfect  sketch,  may  we  not  say, 
or  an  example  of  conjugal  tenderness,  we 
lot  ffo  out  of  our  own  country  for  a  per. 
odel  7  Portia  swallowing  fire  because  she 

not  surviTe  her  Brutus,  the  P(S/e,  non  do- 
the  faithful  Arraia,  as  she  stabbed  herself, 
len  presented  the  sword  to  her  husband,  to 
n  an  example  of  dying  bravely ;  these  he- 
istances  of  conjugal  affection,  which  ha?e 
he  admiration  of  ages,  are  surpassed  by 
nduct  of  Lady  Russell :  they  died  a  volun- 
eath  rather  than  ootliTO  their  husbands ; 
ianity  imposed  on  her  the  severer  duty 
riving  hers'-of  living  to  suffer  calamities 
ly  less  trying,  and  to  perform  duties 
ly  less  heroic.  Af\er  weeping  herself* 
uer  the  loss  of  her  only  son,  the  Duke 
m6,  let  us  view  her  called  to  witness  the 
of  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland, 
•eeing  her  dead  corpse,  let  us  behold  her 
Co  the  chamber  of  her  other  daughter,  the 
•8  of  Devonshire,  then  confined  in  child- 
r  which  the  other  had  iust  died.  When 
ly  surviving  daughter  mquired  afler  her 
the  mother  cheerfully  replied,  *  I  have 
en  her  out  of  bed  !* — It  was  in  her  cofRn. 
vhatever  attitude,  then,  we  consider  the 
it  of  this  illustrious  lady  it  is  with  fresh 
ition.  ESach  lineament  derives  additional 
'  fVom  its  harmony  with  the  rest,  the  aym- 

of  the  fbatures  corresponding  with  the 
loportions  of  the  whole  ngure. 


England's  Best  Hope. 

have  dwelt  on  the  present  and  the  past, 
[  with  reference  to  our  neighbours  as  our- 
If  we  have  shown  that  we  have  little 
in  any  still  remaiuing  difference  between 
labitants  of  the  opposite  shores,  and  much 
r  from  a  growing  resemblance  between 
if  we  have  successfully  hinted  at  the 
is  of  our  own  real  superiority,  and  the 
Jity  of  maintaining,  and  even  increasing 
eatnesa,  to  any  extent  consistent  with  hu- 
n perfection ;  if  we  have,  in  the  two  pre- 
chapters,  anticipated  what  might  be  our 
te  degradation,  whilst  in  the  first  we  had 
1  at  the  heights  to  which  we  may  rcason- 
ipire ;  let  us  not  think  it  unworthy  our 
on  to  inquire  how  we  can  alone  answer 
|h  destination,  revive  what  we  have  lost, 
what  more  is  within  our  reach,  or  having 
id  it  how  we  may  perpetuate  the  inesti- 
blessing. 

have  at  length,  though  with  a  slow  and 
lat  movement,  begun  to  provide  a  national 
ion  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Preju- 
dd  out  againit  it  witii  iti  aceiMtwued  per. 
.II.  2  F 


tinaeity, — knowledge  wonld  only  mak*  them 
idle,  ignorance  would  preserve  subcnrdination, 
the  knowledge  of  their  doty  would  impede  the 

Erfbrmance  of  it  This  last  we  did  not  per- 
ps  say  in  so  many  words,  but  waa  it  not  the 
principle  of  our  conduct?  We  put  off  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  till  the  growth  of  crime 
made  the  rich  tremble.  We  refused  to  make 
them  better  till  they  grew  so  much  wotm  as  to 
au^rment  the  difficulty,  as  to  lessen  the  proba- 
bility of  their  reform.  The  alarm  came  home 
to  the  opulent  They  were  afraid  for  their  pro- 
perty, fbr  their  lives ;  they  were  driven  to  do 
what  had  long  been  their  duty  not  to  have  lefl 
undone.  But  they  did  it  not,  *  till  the  overflow- 
ings  of  ungodliness  made  them  afraid.'  They 
diaoovered  at  length,  that  ignorance  had  not 
made  better  subjects,  better  servants,  better 
men.  Thia  lesson  they  might  have  cundesoend- 
ed  to  learn  sooner  from  the  Irish  rebels,  fVom 
the  Frenoh  revolutionists.  We  have  at  tongth 
done  well,  though  we  have  done  it  reluctantly. 
We  have  bsgun  to  instruct  the  poor  in  the  know- 
ledge of  religion. 

But  there  is  another  clasa,  a  claas  surely  of 
no  minor  importance,  from  whom  too  many  still 
withhold  the  same  bloasing.  If,  as  is  the  public 
opinion,  it  is  the  force  of  temptation  which  has 
produced-  so  much  crime  among  the  poor,  are 
not  the  rich,  and  especially  the  children  of  the 
rich,  exposed  to  at  least  as  strong  temptations, 
not  indeed  to  steal,  but  to  violate  other  com- 
mandmenta  of  equal  authority  7  Lawa,  without 
manners,  will  not  do  all  we  expect  from  them  : 
manners  without  religion  will  be  but  imper- 
fectly  reformed.  And  wlio  will  say  that  reli- 
gioos  reformation  will  be  complete,  whilst  it  is 
confined  to  a  single  class,  or  deemed  at  least  a 
work  of  supererogation  by  some  among  the 
higher  ranka  7  There  are,  however,  many  ho- 
noorable  exceptions,  the  number  of  which  is, 
we  trust,  increasing. 

Why  should  the  poor  monopolise  our  bcnevo. 
lence  7  Why  should  the  rich  in  this  one  in- 
stance, be  so  disinterested  7  Why  should  not 
the  same  charity  be  extended  to  the  children  of 
the  opalent  and  the  great?  Why  ahouid  the 
son  of  the  nobleman,  not  share  the  advantage 
now  bestowed  on  the  children  of  his  servant,  of 
his  workman,  of  the  poorest  of  hb  neighbours  1 
Why  should  not  Christian  instruction  be  made 
a  prominent  article  in  the  education  of  those 
who  are  to  govern  and  to  legislate,  as  well  as 
of  those  wIk>  are  to  work  and  to  aerve  7  Why 
are  these  most  important  beings,  the  very  be 
ings  in  this  enlightened  country  whose  inimor 
tai  interests  are  the  most  neglected  ? 

The  Apostle  tells  us,  that  *  he  who  provides 
not  fur  his  own  house  has  denied  tbo  faith,  and 
b  worse  than  an  infidel.'  If  this  be  true  of  tem- 
poral,  what  shall  be  said  of  him  who  neglects  to 
make  *  for  his  own'  a  spirit  oal  provision  ?  Doea 
not  he  far  more  emphatically  deny  *  that  faith* 
which  is  violatod  even  in  the  other  inferior  caacT 

If  we  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  with  a 
view  to  ciheck  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  that 
spirit  requires  little  less  suppression  in  our  own 
families.  In  all  ranks  it  is  the  prevailing  evil 
of  tlie  present  day.  The  diminished  obodienoe 
of  ehildren  to  parents,  of  ■ervants  to  maaCNi, 
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of  fubjecU  to  soveroigrni,  all  springs  fVom  ooe 
oommon  root — an  abatement  of  the  nverenco 
to  the  aathority  of  God.  Fathers  should  tliere. 
fore  keep  ap  in  their  oflTsprinjEr,  as  long  as  possi. 
ble,  a  dependancc  on  thomselves,  without  wiiich 
they  will  gradually  shake  off  Uioir  dependence 
on  their  Maker.  Independence  of  every  kind, 
as  it  is  the  prevailing  wish,  so  it  is  the  moat 
Alarming^  danger.  With  filial  obodienoe,  obe- 
dience to  Divine  authority  will  become  connect- 
ed ;  but  the  muzzle  of  domestic  restraint  shaken 
off,  there  will  be  no  controul  of  any  kind  left 
Might  not  a  more  exact  Christian  institution 
help  to  arrest  Uic  same  spirit  which  has,  within 
a  few  years,  so  frequently  broken  out  in  our,  in 
many  respects,  excellent  public  schools  7  We 
mean  not  altoi;ether,  to  censure  the  honourable 
seminaries.  Do  not  the  youth  carry  thither, 
rather  than  acquire  there,  this  want  of  subordi. 
nation  7  Is  it  not  too  oi\cn  previously  fostered 
at  homo  by  the  habits  of  luxury,  the  teste  for 
expense,  the  unrestrained  indulgences,  the  on- 
subdaed  tempers,  which  so  ill  prepare  them  to 
submit  to  moral  discipline  7  Laxity  of  manners 
and  of  principles  act  reciprocally  :  they  are  al- 
ternately cause  and  effect. 

Tender  parenU  are,  indeed,  grieved  at  the  in- 
dications of  evil  dispositions  in  their  children ; 
but  even  worthy  people  do  not  always  study  the 
human  character  :  they  are  too  much  disposed 
to  believe  this  budding  vice  hut  accidentel  de- 
fect— a  failing  which  time  will  cure.  Time 
cures  nothing ;  time  only  inveterates,  only  ex- 
asperates, where  religion  is  not  called  in  as  a 
corrective.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  tame  the 
headstrong  violence  of  the  passions  by  a  few 
moral  sentences ;  the  curb  is  too  weak  for  the 
natural  ferocity  of  the  animal.  If  the  most  re- 
ligious education  docs  not  always  answer  the 
end,  what  end  is  an  education,  in  which  religion 
docs  not  predominate,  likely  to  produce  ?  How 
is  the  Christian  character  likely  to  be  formed 
without  the  strict  inculcation  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, without  tho  powerful  discipline  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  habits  ? 

Parents  arc  naturally  and  honourably  anxious 
about  advancing  the  interest  of  their  sons;  but 
they  do  not  always  extund  thin  anxiety  to  their 
best  interests.  They  prepare  them  for  the  world, 
but  neglect  to  pro|Kire  them  for  eternity.  We 
recat  our  words ;  they  do  not  even  make  tho  best 
preparation  for  tho  world.  Their  affection  is 
warm,  but  is  short-sighted ;  for  surely  that  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  root  of  nil  virtuous  action,  of 
all  the  great  qu.iliiics  of  tho  heart,  of  integrity, 
of  sobcr.inindodnoss,  of  p:itiencc,  of  self-denial, 
of  veracity,  of  fortitude,  of  perseverance  in  a 
right  pursuit,  is  likely  to  produce  a  character 
not  unriuaUficd  fur  the  best  services  to  society  ; 
for  advancement  in  life,  for  fitness  for  the  most 
useful  employ-ments,  for  adorning  the  most  ho- 
nourablo  situations  ;  tor  we  do  not  recommend 
such  a  religion  as  would  make  Ascetics,  as 
*  would  abstract  men  Ironi  the  business  or  tlio 
duties  of  life,  or  from  llic  true  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety. There  seems,  indeed,  liiUe  necessity  for 
guarding  against  evils  of  wJiich  wo  sec  no  great 
danger. 

Gentlemen  should  be  scholars ;  liberal  learn- 
ing need  not  interfere  with  religious  acquire- 


ments, unless  it  be  so  conducted  as  to  knc  a* 
time  for  ite  cultivationt  anlass  it  eanae  tlttAUi 
consider  religion  as  an  object  of  inferior  reguA. 
But  no  human  learning  ought  to  keep  rdigioai 
instruction  in  the  back  ground,  so  as  to  reader 
it  an  incidentel,  a  subordinate  part  in  the  sda- 
cation  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Some  apology  might  be  made  for  the  natiTv 
of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  for  their  conteni^ 
of  religion,  from  the  load  of  absurd  and  super, 
stitious  observances  which  degrade  it  Thoo^ 
even  ihey  might  have  discovered,  under  thM 
disadvantages,  much  that  is  good ;  for  the?  hait 
had  writers  who  ^ield  to  none  in  elevation  of 
sentiment,  in  iGtl»Do&s  of  genius,  and  sublimit 
of  devotion.*  Yet  xh^  labours  of  these  exoeUeit 
mcu  have  left  tho  ciiaracter  of  their  religion  oik 
altered. 

But  we  have  no  such  excuse  to  plead  fiir  the 
contempt  or  neglect  of  religion.  Here,  Chris, 
tianity  presente  herself  to  us  neither  disboooor- 
ed,  degraded,  nor  disfigured.  Here  she  is  sit 
before  us  in  all  her  original  purity ;  we  see  b«r 
in  her  whole  consistent  character,  in  all  her  fir 
and  just  proportions,  as  she  came  from  ths  haadi 
of  her  Divine  Author.  We  see  her  ss  she  hu 
been  completely  rescued  from  that  enciAobemg 
load  under  which  she  had  so  long  groaned ;  di- 
livered  from  her  long  bondage,  by  the  khan 
of  our  blessed  reformers,  and  hiandeddova  toas 
unmutilated  and  undefaced. 

If  every  English  gentleman  did  bntamoody 
reflect,  Imw  much  the  futuro  moral  prosperity 
of  his  country  depends  on  the  education  bs  mar 
at  this  moment  be  giving  to  his  son,  even  if  hu 
paternal  feelings  did  not  stimulate  his  sealooi 
endeavours,  his  patriotic  would. 

May  the  unworthy  writer,  whobvesberooon- 
try  with  an  ardour  which  the  superior  worth  of 
that  country  justifies ;  who,  during  a  lonr  life, 
has  anxiously  watched  ite  alternations  of  proi- 
perous  and  adverse  fortune ;  and  who,  on  the 
very  verge  of  eternity,  is  proportionally  anxioas 
for  ite  moral  prosperity,  as  she  approaches  nearer 
to  that  state,  in  view  of  which  all  temporal  con- 
siderations diminish  in  their  value;  mav  she 
hope  that  her  egotism  will  be  forgiven,  and  her 
pardon  be  obteiood  for  the  liberty  the  is  taking? 
May  she  venture  to  suppose  that  she  is  now  coo- 
versing  with  some  individual  father  of  a  family 
in  tlie  iiigher  ranks  of  life,  and,  presamiog  that 
ho  would  permit  the  frccdoin,  addre.«s  him,a&d 
throuirh  him,  every  man  of  rank  and  fortune  in 
the  kingdom,  in  plain  and  bold  language,  with 
something  like  the  following  sug^stion*  7 

Let  it  be  your  principal  concern  to  train  up 
your  son  in  tho  fear  of  God.  Make  this  fear, 
which  is  not  only  *  the  beginning  of  >hisdom*  in 
point  of  excellence,  the  same  also  in  priority  of 
time.    Let  tho  beginning  of  wisdom  be  made 

♦  Wliat  has  been  saiil  hT«  and  elsfwhen?  nf  France, 
and  of  tlH>  rplifion  of  Frnncp.  hn*  beon  caid  'nore  lo 
sorrow  than  in  aniror,*  and  with  the  finale  view  i^.'aa* 
tion  to  our  nwn  country.  IIi>Wfv«T  we  d«>prk«catff  iks 
pa«t.  we  ■hall  Ktill  rh>:ri»h  the  tu^pc.  that  liav-in«  witnns. 
cd  the  hnrniri)  of  a  political,  wi*  may  on<>day  bail  ISS 
dawn  of  a  moral  revoi'iiion.  A  virtiioiip  Kiiiff. anJ  aa 
im|trovin7  e^VKrnnH^nl,  kat'c*  ns  imt  withoiii  bcfc  tiisc 
thi»  fiir  i>art  of  ih*;  (tIoIk*  may  yot  ri«*  in  thmri>«entialt 
without  which  a  country  can  n'ev^  bo  (ry/jr  fn-tt-  Maf 
they  evf>ntually  improve,  in  *  that  rif  htevriincsa  '  ' 
alooe  exalcelh  a  nation !' 
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bepnnini^  of  education.  Imbuo  the  youth- 
iDUii  betimce  with  correct  taitcs,  found  prin. 
I«e,  good  afiections  and  right  habit«.    Conai- 

that  the  tastes,  principles,  afTections,  and 
ita  he  now  forms,  arc  to  be  the  ciGments  of 
future  character  ;  the  fountain  of  honourable 
ons,  the  frcrin  of  whate?er  may  hcrcailcr  be 
s,  virtuous,  lovely,  and  of  good  report, 
n  his  education  never  lose  sight  of  this  great 
Ji,  that  irreligion  is  the  death  of  all  that  is 
Boful,  and  amiable,  in  the  human  mind  ;  the 
fraction  of  all  moral  beauty.  Its  foundations 
in  the  dust,  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  hope 
lise  a  noble  superstructure  on  so  mean  and 
sicable  a  basis.  Tell  him,  that  the  irreli- 
M  man  never  looks  oat  of  self.  He  is  his 
I  centre ;  all  his  views  are  low ;  he  has  no 
ceplion  of  any  thing  that  is  loAy  in  virtue, 
nblimc  in  feeling.  How  should  he  ?  He  does 
look  to  Gud  Bs  the  model  of  perfection. — He 

act  nothing  that  is  holy,  for  he  docs  not  ho. 
r  Alt  commands;  he  will  conceive  nothing 
.  is  great,  for  he  does  not  look  to  the  Archi- 
I  of  greatness ;  there  is  no  imago  of  true 
sdour  in  his  soul.  His  mind  will  be  reduced 
he  narrowness  of  the  things  to  which  it  is 
iliarind,  and  stoop  to  the  littleness  of  the 
tela  about  which  it  is  conversant.    His  views 

not  be  noble,  because  they  are  not  excur- 
;  they  are  confined,  imprisoned,  limed,  en. 
fled  lu  earth  and  its  concerns ;  they  never 
itiato  in  the  boundless  regions  of  immortality, 
hu  no  connecting  link  between  himself  and 

'Beyond  this  viiiblA diurnal  sphere.* 

•ool  is  cramped  in  the  exercise  of  all  its 
lett  faculties ;  his  heart  paralyzed  in  its  best 
mpta  af\or  a  fugitive,  low-minded  virtue. 
hare  is  no  true  elevation  of  soul  but  what 
youth  must  acquire  by  the  knowledge  of 
as  revealed  in  his  word  ;  no  perfect  exam- 
bat  that  exhibited  to  him  in  the  character 
lifl  Divine  Son ;  nothing  but  the  Gospel, 
agh  the  i^racc  of  God,  will  check  his  cor- 
ions,  give  him  a  sense  of  his  accountable- 
,  and  raise  his  nature  above  the  degraded 
I  to  which  sin  has  reduced  it. 
.  is  niaterisl  to  reflect  that  nntJiing  really 
ttrativc  to  his  well-being  in  this  life,  and 
lacivc  to  his  qualification  as  an  ornament  to 
soontry,  will  otherwise  than  forward  him  in 
prioress  for  another  country,  *  even  a  hca- 
y  *  Adopt  the  measures  which  even  nature 
reason  suggest  for  making  him  a  distin- 
hed  member  of  human  society,  and  it  will 
lessen  your  satisfaction,  nor  lower  your  gra- 
te, when  you  see  that  you  have  not  only 
led  him  to  be  a  useful  and  virtuous  citizen, 
ilso  a  candidate  for  heaven. 
et  your  child  bo  made  familiarly  acquainted 
God*8  word,  his  providence,  his  controlling 
sr,  his  superintending  eye.  Let  him  be 
ht  not  barely  to  read,  but  to  understand,  to 
to  venerate  his  Bible.  Implant  at  a  proper 
im,  in  his  mind,  the  evidences  of  Christiani- 
a  the  clearest,  simplest,  and  most  explicit 
ner.  Furnish  him  with  arguments  to  de- 
it,  for  he  will  not  fail  to  hear  it  attacked. 
sh  him  to  demise  ridicule,  that  last  resort 


of  the  bad  defender  of  a  bad  cause  ;  for  he  will 
find  that  those  who  cannot  argue  can  sneer,  and 
he  may  feel  it  harder  to  withstand  tlio  one  than 
the  other. 

Inform  him  that  in  France  it  was  the  igno- 
rance of  religion  which  produced  the  contempt 
of  it ;  and  that  botii  together  overturned  the 
state,  by  inculcating  principles  hostile  to  all  vir 
tue,  fostering  passions  destructive  of  all  order, 
and  an  impnticrnce  of  control  subversive  of  all 
government:  all  springing  from  one  common 
source,  all  meeting  in  one  common  centre,  a 
combination  to  throw  ofl*  the  government  of  God 
himself.  Impress  upon  his  young  mind  that 
important  truth,  that  there  can  bo  no  security 
for  a  state  in  which  religion  is  not  warmly,  yet 
wisely  taught  by  its  ministers,  cherished  by  its 
government,  and  believed  and  reverenced  by  the 
people. 

There  aro  certain  traditional  sayinga  which 
claim  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  be  received, 
which  pass  unexamined,  and  aro  credited  as 
oracular.  Guard  him  against  these  false  and 
sordid,  but  popular  maxims,  which,  though  the 
press  may  be  used  chiefly  by  the  lower  orders, 
the  things  themselves  are  practically  adopted, 
pretty  equally,  by  *  the  great  vulgar  and  the 
small.*  Some  vindicate  speculatively  loose  prin- 
ciples, by  the  assertion  that  *  thoughts  are  free.* 
Tell  your  son  this  is  not  true.  A  Christian  must 
endeavour  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  same  cor- 
rect standard  with  his  actions,  and  from  the  same 
awful  motive,  *  Thou  God  seest  !* 

There  is  another  popular  but  unfounded  axiom 
respecting  the  use  of  wealth,  namely,  that  *  A 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.*  Chris- 
tianity denies  this  assertion  also.  Every  man 
has  indeed  a  legal  right  to  the  disposal  of  hie 
OMrn  property,  but  religion  interdicts  his  right 
to  spend  it  in  vanity  or  vice ;  or  if  he  be  exempt 
from  these  grosser  temptations,  she  still  abridges 
his  right  to  monopolise  it.  Christianity  expeets 
tliat  the  deserving  and  the  distressed  shall  eoroe 
in  for  such  a  proportion  of  his  wealth  as  an  en- 
lightened conscience  shall  dictate.  The  divine 
person  who  refused,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  be  ■  e 
divider,  or  a  judge,*  over  a  contested  property, 
did  not  fail  to  graft  on  the  question  he  avoided 
answering,  the  imperative  caution,  *Take  heed 
and  beware  of  covetousness.* 

There  is  another  fatal  lesson  which  he  will 
learn  in  the  world,  and  which  the  natural  pride 
of  his  own  heart  will  second ;  namely,  that  to 
resent  an  injury  is  a  mark  of  spirit,  while  to 
foTg'iyre  it  shows  a  base  mind.  The  prince  of 
darkness,  in  his  long  catalogue  of  expedienta, 
never  invented  a  maxim  which  has  brought 
more  generous  but  ill-disciplined  souls  to  de- 
struction. 

The  uncurbed  desires,  the  unrestrained  pas- 
sions, to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  tiie 
contempt  of  submission,  tlie  supposed  mesnnesa 
of  forbearance,  the  hot  resentments  not  con- 
trolled  betimes  in  the  boy,  may  have  been  pre- 
paring the  man  for  an  act  which  may  hereafter 
fill  his  whole  life  with  curelesv  remorse. 

Boys  well  born  and  accustomed  to  well  bred 
society  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  notion  of  Ao- 
fiotfr,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  conversation 
to  which  they  are  sonietimee  expoeed.    Scin 
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upon  this  spirit,  whether  instinctive  or  contract. 
floT  but  seize  it  with  a  view  to  conTort  it  to 
higher  purposes.  This  popular  notion  ofbortour 
may  seem  to  give  dignity  to  the  tone  of  his  con- 
versation, while  it  is  inflating  his  heart  with  ar- 
rogance.  It  may  indeed  set  him  above  doing 
mn  act  which  some  fashionable  men  may  agree 
to  call  base,  but  il  will  not  preserve  him  from  a 
duel,  which  these  men  agree  to  call  honourable. 
But  whatever  acquittal  a  jury  uf  the  world's 
mm  of  honour  may  pronounce  on  such  a  trans, 
action,  it  will,  by  that  awful  decision  from  which 
there  lies  no  appeal,  by  the  difinitive  sentence 
of  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,'  be  pro- 
sounoed  murder;  murder  of  one  of  them  in  the 
act,  of  both  in  tho  intention ;  murder  as  criminal 
u  that  which  brings  its  vulgar  perpetrator  on 
the  highway  to  his  ignominious  catastrdphe. 

Lay  hold  then  on  this  high.minded  foeling, 
and  endeavour  to  direct  it  into  a  purer  channel. 
Lead  his  aspiring  mind  to  higher  objeots.  Let 
tlie  hope  of  the  favour,  and  the  dread  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  expel  from  his  heart  a  too 
eager  desire  to  court  the  applause  or  escape  the 
oensure  of  irreligious  men,  by  acts  which,  while 
tfaey  would  offend  his  Maker,  would  destroy  his 
own  soul.  Let  him  learn  to  distinguish  between 
the  swellings  of  human  arrogance,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  Christian  dignity.  Worldly  max- 
ims  of  honour  arc  tumid,  but  thoy  are  not  great 
There  is  no  sure  preservation  from  tliese  mis- 
chiefs, but  in  an  education  formed  on  the  reli. 
Jrion  of  Jesus  Christ  The  principles  drawn 
rom  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  conscientiously 
adopted,  and  acted  upon,  would  subvert  all  the 
hollow  and  destructive  maxims  of  tho  worldly 
code.  How  many  boiling  passions  might  have 
been  cooled,  how  many  disappointed  hearts  and 
mourning  spirits  healed,  how  many  duels,  how 
many  suicides,  (both  now  so  dreadfully  prevalent) 
might  have  been  prevented,  by  the  early  and  un* 
remitted  application  oC  this  (me  grand  specific. 

Cultivate  in  your  son  whatever  is  valuable  in 
■eiencc,  or  elegant  in  literature. — Independent- 
ly of  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  it  will,  by  filling 
ap  his  time  and  engaging  hiH  thoughts,  assist  in 
Mtting  his  mind  above  low  and  sordid  tastes, 
■ad  leave  him  littlo  leisure  or  relish  for  the 
base  and  grovelling  pursuits  of  sensuality.  A 
love  of  learning  judicioasly  instilled,  is  amonsgt 
the  most  probable  human  preservatives  from 
vulgar  vice ;  though  since  it  is  human,  it  can  go 
but  certain  lengths  as  to  moral  benefit ;  and  we 
have  witnessed  many  deplorable  instances  of  its 
&ilure,  in  minds  of"^  the  highest  literary  attain- 
ments,  for  want  of  being  under  the  direction  of 
a  superior  principle.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary,  not  only  in  improving  the  in- 
tellcct  and  refining  the  ta»te,  but,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  in  rescuing  so  much  leisure 
from  inferior  pursuit?. 

But  learning,  Iw  il  repeated,  though  it  invi- 
gorates  the  mind,  will  not  reform  it  It  is  a 
shining  ornament,  but  not  of  the  nature  of  a  cor- 
recti vo.  Moral  evil  is  not  cured,  is  not  regula- 
ted, — nay  it  may  even  be  inflamed  by  it,  where 
intellectual  science  is  made  its  own  end,  and  not 
oonsidered  subservient  to  a  higher.  Learning 
wiU  strongly  teach  him  to  despise  what  is 
^wrthJeas  in  composition,  but  will  feebly  lifl  him 


above  what  is  nnworthj  in  practice  Ii  viB 
correct  bis  taste,  bot  will  not  caaUe  bin  is 
resist  temptation :  it  will  iropmvo  Us  jidgam 
of  the  world,  hot  will  not  occurs  him  froa  ili 
pollutions.  Homan  learning  will  only  ISMk 
him  the  knowledge  of  others,  the  BiUs  thit  cf 
himself. 

Let  him  therefbre  enter  into  the  battle  of  ihi 
world  armed  with  weapons  from  ths  diviai 
armoury ;  stoutly  fVimislied  with  motives  ni 
arguments  drawn  from  religion,  of  potency  to 
fortify  his  resolutions,  convinoe  his  onderslud. 
ing,  and  affect  his  bearL  Let  him  see  in  van 
example,  that  religion  is  neither  munaalys 
ungentlemanly.  Accustom  him  not  to  hear  tie 
three  dominant  spiritual,  and  intellectual  siii, 
paiDE,  8KLn.sBMK8s,  and  bootism,  treated  with  n 
indulgence  not  shown  to  such  as  are  oiors  dii. 
reputable,  gross,  and  scandalous.  Against  iielli 
classes  the  whole  artillery  of  the  Goapri  it  im. 
partially  levelled.  Of  the  first,  peculiar  eoi* 
demnation  is  intimated  in  Scripture.  Of  pridi 
it  is  observed,  that  *  God  reeisteth  the  praod,' 
and  that  it  is  hard  to  be  found  *  fighting  agiiat 
God.*  Against  selfishness  it  is  specifioaUy  pn. 
claimed,  Uiat  *  no  man*  with  any  pietensiam  Is 
a  Christian  character  *  liveth  to  himself  f  iktt 
we  are  not  to  *  seek  our  own  tbingt,*  and  Ihsi 
we  must  *  bear  one  another's  burdens.* — ^Afssnl 
egotism  a  host  of  precepts  preeent  themsrfiei  ia 
battle  array, — *  to  esteem  others  better  iJnnoBr- 
selves,  to  avoid  vain  glory,  to  look  on  tkethiagB 
of  others ;  to  be  slow  to  speak,  ready  to  hear.* 

Though  these  interior  and  mental  sins  ars  u 
much  cherished  by  impiety  mm  thoss  which  an 
coarser  and  more  notorious,  yet  as  the  Ifttsr  cir 
produce  no  plausible  pretence  lor  their  iodiit- 
gence ;  as  they  cannot  be  qualified  by  any  so. 
phistry,  nor  covered  by  any  artifice,  the^  are 
less  likely  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Morahty  ii 
disgusted  by  vulgar  vice,  by  the  practical  sin 
of  the  sensual  man  ;  but  mere  morality  can  nevsr 
extirpate  the  vices  of  the  heart  and  mind:  it  ii 
not  always  her  aim,  nor  if  it  were,  could  she 
accomplish  it. 

In  your  conversation  with  the  yoosg  persoa, 
do  not  be  satisfied  to  genera/ire  rcligioa.  Rs. 
ligion  is  an  indefinite  term,  a  vague  word  whidi 
may  be  made  to  involve  a  variety  of  meaniofi, 
and  to  amalgamate  a  number  of  discrepanciei. 
It  may  release  a  man  from  all  the  prescribed 
institutions  of  Christianity ;  it  may  set  him 
loose  from  all  its  peculiar  doctrines  and  re- 
straints; turn  him  adrift,  and  dismiss  him  to  his 
choice  between  the  *  Jehovah,  Jore,  or  Lord,* 
of  the  sceptical  poet  Since  life  and  immortality 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel,  a 
gtMtral  religion  is  no  religion  at  alL  His  murt 
bo  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  Be  not 
anhamed  to  teach  your  son  the  Gospel  of  Jesoi 
Christ  If  you  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
namo  under  heaven  by  which  yourself  can  be 
saved,  you  must  be  aasured  that  there  is  no  other 
salvation  for  your  son.  Defer  not  then  too  long 
to  communicate  to  him  the  distinctive  pscu- 
liarities  of  our  faith.  Other  notions  will  occupy 
the  space  which  you  leave  vacant  0 !  stamp 
the  right  impressions  on  his  heart  while  it  is 
soft,  tender,  and  ductile;  and  be  will  hersafiBr 
mix  these  early  imbibed  fceliDgs,  and  seBtiinfai% 
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Md  priaeiplea,  with  hii  other  fweet  aMociationt, 
Ua  Qtiier  pteuiog  reeoUsctions  of  the  vernal 
Wutt  of  life ;  cnerished  imaigres !  which  the 
Batured  mind  is  fond  of -retracioiri  vid  which 
WomoHmlj  remain  vivid  when  moet  othen  have 
&ded,  or  are  obliterated. 

Fancy  not  that  theae  aoquiiitions  and  pursuits 
will  blight  the  openinf^  buds  of  youthful  f^^yeiy ; 
that  they  will  chock  his  vivacity,  or  obstruct  his 
anaiable  cheerfulness.  The  ingenuous  unvitia- 
ted  mind  is  never  so  happy  as  when  in  a  state 
of  virtuous  exertion,  as  when  engaf^  about 
object  (b  which  it  must  look  up ;  somcthinff 
I,  kindling  its  energies  raises  its  views ; 
ithing  which  excites  the  ambition  of  lift- 
mm  it  above  itself. 

Much  less  fear  that  the  pursuits  here  recom- 
mnded  will  depress  his  genius ;  it  will  exalt  it ; 
his  mind  will  find  wider  room  in  which  to  ex. 
paad  ;  his  horizon  will  be  more  extensive ;  his  in. 
laUectaal  eye  will  take  in  a  wider  range ;  the 
wMe  man  will  have  an  ample  region  in  which  to 
BSpatialo.  To  know  that  lie  is  formed  for  im. 
Mortality,  is  not  likely  to  contract  his  ideas,  or  to 
ihartca  his  views.  It  is  irreligion  which  shrinks 
lad  shrivels  up  the  faculties,  by  debasing  the 
ifdrit,  and  ^qfrading  the  soul. 

And  if  to  know  that  he  is  an  immortal  being 
vilJ  exalt  his  ideas,  to  know  that  he  is  an  ac- 

iDtaUe  being  will  correct  his  habits.  If  to 
that  *God  is*  will  raise  his  thoughts  and 
to  all  that  is  perfect,  fair,  and  good, — to 
that  *God  is  the  rewardcr  of  all  them  that 
Him,*  will  stimulate  him  in  the  race  of 
Christian  daty ; — to  know  that  there  is  a  day 
in  which  God  will  judge  the  world,  will  quicken 
bio  proparation  fur  that  day. 

Am  he  advaooes  in  age  and  knowledge,  im. 
pMoa  opon  his  mind,  that  in  that  day  of  awful 
iDouisition  he  roust  stand  unconnected,  single. 
Bailed  !  It  is  nut  the  beet  attachments  he  may 
bavo  Ibrmed,  the  most  valuable  societies  to 
whaefa  he  may  have  belonged,  that  will  then 
iIbmI  him  any  stead.  Ho  most  therefore  join 
tham  now  with  a  pore  and  simple  intention; — 
ha  must  not  seek  them  as  something  on  which 
la  Inn,  as  somethb^  with  which  to  share  his 
imponsibility— this  is  his  own  single  undivided 

Kern.    It  is  vain  to  hope  that  by  belonging 

any  society,  however  good,  to  any  part^ 
ir  honourable,  he  can  shrink  from  hi, 
pareunal,  individnal,  aeeoontabl^ness.  The 
oaion  of  the  labourers  gives  no  claim  to  tho 
divioion  of  the  responsibility.  In  this  world 
wa  may  be  most  useful  among  bodies  of  men ; 
ia  the  great  judgment  we  must  stand  alone. 
Wa  aasbt  them  here,  but  they  cannot  answer 
fbr  OS  hereaAer. 

From  his  Bible,  and  from  his  Bible  only,  lot 
him  draw  his  sense  of  those  principles,  uf  that 
standard  by  which  he  will  hereafter  be  judged  ; 
amf  be  careful  ever  to  distinguish  in  his  mind 
between  the  worldly  morality  which  lio  may 
learn  from  the  multitude,  and  that  Christian 
holiness  which  is  the  diotitc  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  Teach  him  to  dis- 
eofer  there,  he  cannot  discover  it  too  soon,  that 
it  is  not  a  set  of  proverbial  moral  maxims,  a 
hm  random  good  actions,  deeorous  and  inofibn- 
Mfa  Baaanerit  the  offset  of  natnral  feeling,  of 


fashion,  of  custom,  of  regard  to  health,  of  deeiro 
of  repuUtion,  that  will  make  a  truly  valoabla 
character.  This  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  cer- 
tain popular  virtues,  or  rather  fractions  of  vir. 
tues ;  for  there  is  no  integral  virtue  where  there 
is  no  religion.  Pleasing  manners  will  attract 
popular  regard,  and  worldly  motives  will  pro- 
duce  popular  actions ;  but  genuine  virtue  pro- 
ceeds only  from  Christian  principles.  The  one 
is  effiorescenco,  the  other  is  fruit 

Af^cr  all,  though  you  cannot  by  your  best  ex- 
ertions, seounded  by  the  most  fervent  prayer, 
without  which  exertion  will  neither  be  rightly 
directed  nor  successfully  prosecnted,  command 
success ;  yet  what  a  support  will  it  be  under 
the  possible  defeat  of  yoor  fairest  hopee,  that 
you  strove  to  avert  it !  Even  if,  through  the  pre. 
valence  of  temptation,  the  perverseness  of  his 
own  nature,  and  the  malignity  of  his  corruptions, 
the  barbarous  son  sAovid  disappoint  the  beat 
founded  hopes  of  the  careful  parent ;  what  a 
heartfelt  eonaolation  woakl  it  afibrd  yon,  under 
this  heaviest  of  all  trials,  that  the  miseondncr 
of  the  child  is  not  impuUble  to  the  neglect  of 
the  father  !  The  severest  evil— and  this  perhaps 
is  the  most  severe — is  supporUUe,  when  not 
aggravated  by  the  conscioosness  that  we  have 
contributed  to  bring  it  upon  ourselves.  Thoogh 
it  will  not  pluck  the  sting  from  his  guilt,  it  will 
render  the  poignancy  of  your  own  anguish  mora 
tolerable. 

But  let  ns  indulge  higher  hopes  and  brighter 
prospects  fbr  our  country.  We  refer  to  those 
hopes  with  which  the  first  chapter  of  this  little 
work  concluded,  namely,  the  rich  provision 
which  God  has  put  into  our  hands  fbr  accom- 
plishing his  great  designs  in  our  favoor.  The 
hope  therein  expressed,  and  the  means  humbly 
suggested  for  accomplishing  it,  waa  the  re-fbr- 
mation  of  the  British  character.  We  have  here, 
feebly  indeed,  hot  honestly,  shown  what  ob- 
viously appeara  to  be  the  best  seearity,  the  most 
effectual  barrier,  against  the  vices  and  oontami- 
nation  of  our  prolonged  continental 'intoroourse. 
Religious  education,  with  God's  blessing  upon 
it,  which  ever^  truly  Christian  father  will  not 
fail  to  invoke,  is  all  in  all  towards  the  restoration, 
the  elevation  of  our  national  eharacter.  And 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  tho  education 
of  the  rich  which  must  finally  determine  the 
fate,  at  once  of  rich  and  poor ;  and  by  eonae- 
quoncc,  which  must  determine  the  deetiny  of 
our  country. 

Here  then  is  Britain's  last,  best  hope ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  unparalleled  advantages 
we  poesess  m  a  learned  and  orthodox  clergy, 
who  instruct  us  in  the  sanctuary,  and  who  pre- 
side over  our  public  and  private  seminaries, 
why  need  we  despair  ?  Why  need  we  doubt, 
that  the  Christian  religion,  grafted  on  the  sub. 
stantial  slock  of  the  genuine  British  character, 
and  watered  by  the  dews  of  heaven,  may  bring 
forth  the  noblest  productions  of  which  this  lower 
world  is  capable ;  though  neither  the  security 
nor  tho  triumph  will  be  complete  till  these 
*  Trees  of  Righteousness' are  transplanted  into 
the  paradise  of  God. 

Reader  if  yon  are  indeed  a  Christian  father, 
anticipate  in  idea  that  triumphant  moment, 
when,  having  cast  your  crown  at  the  foot  of  tha 
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otarnal  tbrcme,  you  shmll  be  called  upon  to  give 
•n  account  of  your  own  conduct,  and,  ai  far  at 
had  depended  on  yon,  of  that  of  your  offspring. 
Think  of  the  maltiplied  felicities  of  meeting,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  those  whom  your  example 
and  instruction  have,  Uirougfh  his  grace,  contri- 


buted to  briD^  hither !  Think  what  it  viH  be, 
to  be  able,  amidst  all  the  hoaii  of  heaTeu,  aaite 
the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  tut 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect — think  of  beiat 
able  to  say  to  the  Universal  Fatlier,  *  Behold,  1 
and  the  children  thou  hast  given  me !' 


OX  DOMESTIC  ERRORS 

IN  OPINION,  AND  IN  CERTAIN  PRACTICAL  HABITS. 


On  8oundne$»  in  Judftment^  and  CojuiateTicy  in 

Conduct. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  following  pages,  the 
writer  begs  leave  to  observe,  that  it  consists 
rather  of  miscellaneous  observations  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  than  in  an  attempt  at  a  systematic 
view  of  religion  or  morals.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  present  an  exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine,  or 
to  prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  generality  of  readers  who 
shall  honour  these  pages  with  their  attention, 
are  already,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  religious 
characters ;  consequently,  standing  in  little  need 
of  such  information  as  her  humble  talents  could 
have  imparted.  But  as  religion  i»  become  a 
subject  of  increasing  and  more  general  interest, 
it  may  not  be  unseasonable,  as  we  proceed,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  less 
advanced  I'hristian  may  bo  liable,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  evils  which  may  subsist  with  high 
outward  profession.  To  tiioso  wiio  are  beginning 
to  see  tlie  importance  of  religion  ;  and  of  such 
persons,  adored  be  Almiglity  goodness !  the 
number  is  rapidly  augmenting ;  to  those  intc 
resting  characters,  may  the  writer  venture  to 
address  a  few  words  of  affectionate  and  respect- 
ful counsel  ?  Carefully  encourage  the  first  dawn- 
ing dispositions  of  piety  in  your  heart,  cherish 
every  indication  of  a  change  in  your  views  and 
an  improvement  in  your  sentiments.  Let  not 
the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world,  stifle  the 
new-born  principle,  nor  make  you  ashamed  mo- 
destly to  avow  it. 

But  while  you  cultivate  this  principle  by  every 
possible  means,  avoid  the  danger  of  fancying 
that  your  religion  is  confirmed  when  it  is  scarce- 
ly begun.     Do  not  conclude  that  a  complete 
change  has  been  effected  in  your  heart  because 
there  is  a  revolution  in  your  opinions,  and  a  fa- 
vourable alteration  in  your  feelings.   The  forma- 
tion of  a  Christian  character  is  not  the  work  of 
a  day  ;  not  only  are  the  views  to  be  changed, 
but  the  habits  to  be  new  moulded  ;  not  only  is 
the  heart  to  be  convinced  of  sin,  but  its  propen- 
sities are  to  be  bent  in  a  contrary  direction.    Be 
not  impatient,  therefore,  to  make  a  public  dis- 
closure of  your  sentiments.     Rdi^ridn  is  an  in- 
terior   concern.     Try  yournelvcs,  prove  your- 
selves, examine  yourselves,  distrust  yourselves. 
Seek  connAcl  of  wise,  established,  «<»ber  Chris- 
tians.    Pray  earnestly  for  more  light  and  know- ! 
ledge,  and  especially  for  perseverance.     Pray 
that  yon  may  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  same 
aoal  with  which  yon  set  out    Of  how  many 


may  it  be  said,  *  Yc  did  ran  well— what  hindef. 
ed  yon  V  You  ran  too  fast ;  your  speed  ei- 
hausted  your  strength ;  you  had  not  conotsd  the 
cost 

Carefully  distinguish  between  the  fevensh 
heat  of  animal  fervour,  and  the  Tital  warmth  of 
Christian  feeling.  Mere  youthful  energy,  ope- 
rating upon  a  newly  awakened  remorse  far  t 
thoughtless  life,  will  carry  the  mind  oertaii 
lengths ;  but  if  unaccompanied  with  homilitr, 
repentance,  and  a  continual  application  ht  a 
better  strength  than  your  own,  this  slight  re. 
source  will  soon  fail.  It  it  not  that  priodph 
which  will  enconrara  progress ;  it  is  not  Ihit 
Divine  support  whi^  will  carry  yoo  en  Co  Ibe 
end.  The  Christian  race  is  not  to  be  nu  n  a 
heat :  religion  is  a  steady,  progressive  ooone ; 
it  gains  speed  also :  progress  quir kens  the  pace; 
for  the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  goal,  the  mocs 
ardent  is  the  desire  to  reach  it.  And  though,  ia 
your  further  advance,  yon  may  imagine  your. 
self  not  BO  near  as  you  did  when  yoo  first  set 
out,  this  is  not  really  the  case  ;  you  have  a  lower 
opinion  of  your  state,  because  you  have  obtained 
higher  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  a  more  humbling  sense  of  your  own 
!  unwurthincss.  Even  the  almost  Christian  pro- 
phet seems  not  to  have  been  previously  so  deepir 
convinced  of  sin,  as,  when  overwhelmed  bv  the 
>  glory  of  the  Divine  vision,  he  exclaimed, '  !lfine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  V 

The  person  who  addresses  you  has  seen  some 
promising  characters  sadly  disappoint  the  hopes 
their  early  stages  in  religion  had  excited.  By 
taking  too  high  a  tone  at  first,  they  not  oolj 
lost  all  the  ground  they  had  gained,  but  sunk 
into  indifference  themselves,  accompanied  with 
a  prejudice  against  serious  piety  in  others. 
They  not- only  becasne  deserters,  bat  went  over 
to  the  enemy *s  camp.  Avoid  this  error.  The 
world  is  too  much  disposed  to  impute  rashness, 
presumption,  and  entliusiasm  to  the  purest  and 
most  correct  religious  characters.  In  your  in- 
stance let  them  not  be  furnished  wiUi  any  ground 
for  this  censure  by  your  deserving  it.  If  yoa 
advance,  you  glorify  God,  and  promote  your  oirn 
salvation ;  if  you  recede,  you  injure  the  cause 
you  now  intend  to  serve,  and  bring  upon  your- 
selves  a  fearful  condemnation.  Self-abaseioent, 
self-examination,  and  prayer,  are  the  best  pre- 
eorvatives  for  all  who  have  entered  on  a  reli- 
gious life,  and  are  especially  becoming  incipient 
Christians. 

There  is  one  thing  we  would  more  parucolarly 
press  on  the  important  class  w«  are  now  taking 
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the  litertj  to  tddreM ; — it  i$  the  emltivatwm  •f  a 
#BHiul  jmdgmeia.  Of  «11  pertuni  religious  per- 
■ona  An  most  bound  to  cuUi?ate  thii  precious 
ikonJlj.  We  Me  how  highly  the  ^reat  Apoitle 
of  the  Gentilos  valued  it.  In  directing  the  spi- 
ritoal  labours  of  Jiis  beloved  young  friend,  in 
■tarring  him  up  to  every  gocxl  word  and  work, 
he  does  not  forj^t  this  exhortation : — *  The  Lord 
give  tkee  a  right  undenlanding  in  all  thingt  P 
Affein,  he  prays  Ibr  his  bolovcd  Philippians, 

*  that  Uieir  love  may  abound  more  and  more  in 
imowledge  and  in  all  judgment.''  And  in  his 
£pbtle  to  the  youthful  Bishop  of  Crete,  ho  re- 
peats the  admonition  to  youn^  persons  of  both 
flaxes  to  be  sober  minded.  These  admonitions 
mcquire  great  additional  force  when  it  is  consi. 
deried,  that  he  who  gave  them  was  a  man  of  ox. 
caedinff  ardency  of  temper,  and  of  zeal  without 
«  parallel.  This  experienced  saint  must  have 
fiequently  seen  the  danger  of  imprudent  piety, 
of  selflconfidonce,  of  a  zeal  not  regulated  by 
knowledge ;  and  therefore  presses  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  sound  judgment. 

Judgment  is  to  the  faculties  of  tho  mind,  what 
charity  it  to  the  virtues  of  the  lieart ;  as  without 
charity  the  latter  arc  of  little  worth,  so  without 
Judgrotnt  talents  are  of  little  comparative  use. 

•  Judfment,  with  the  aid  of  God's  Spirit,  and 
the  instructions  of  his  word,  is  tho  balance  in 
irbich  qualities  are  weighed,  by  which  the  pro- 
portions of  our  duties,  and  the  harmony  of  our 
virtues,  are  preserved ;  for  it  keeps  not  only  the 
talents  in  just  subordination,  but  the  principles 
in  due  equipoise.  When  exercised  in  subservi. 
•nee  to  the  Divine  rule,  the  faculty  becomes  a 
▼irtue,  and  a  virtue  of  a  higher  order.  It  re- 
fltraJDs  irregularity,  it  subdues  vanity,  it  cor- 
veela  impetuoeity,  it  checks  enthusiasm,  and  it 
checks  it  without  diminishing  aeal. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  defenders,  not  only 
of  our  church  polity,  but  of  our  church  doctrines, 
hae  had  the  renown  of  all  his  great  qualities  so 
•baorbed  in  the  quality  we  are  recommending ; 
or,  rather,  this  was  so  much  the  faculty  which 
maintained  his  sreat  talents  and  qualities  in 
their  due  order,  that  we  never  read  the  name  of 
Hooker  without  tlie  previous  application  of  this 
veighty  epithet — thx  judicious. 

Judgment  is  so  far  from  being  a  cooler  of 
Mai,  as  some  suppose,  that  it  increases  its  effect 
hy  directing  its  movements ;  and  a  warm  heart 
irill  always  produce  more  extensive,  because 
nore  lasting  good,  when  conducted  by  a  cool 


We  speak  of  this  attribute  the  more  positive- 
ly, because  it  is  one,  which,  more  than  many 
cUiera,  depends  on  ourselves.  A  sound  judg- 
ment, indeed,  is  equally  bestowed  with  other 
blessings  by  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
f  ifl ;  yet  it  is  not,  like  the  other  faculties  of  the 
mind,  so  much  born  with  us,  as  improved  by  us. 
By  teaching  us  to  discern  the  faults  of  others,  it 
vams  us  to  avoid  them ;  by  detecting  our  own, 
it  leads  to  their  cure.  The  deepest  humility  is 
generally  connected  with  the  soundest  judgment 
The  judicious  Christian  is  watchful  against  spe- 
culative errors,  as  well  as  against  errors  in  con- 
daoL  He  never  adopts  any  opinion  because  it 
ia  new,  nor  any  practice  because  it  is  fashion- 
able i  neither  does  he,  if  it  be  innocent,  reject 


the  latter  merely  for  that  reason.  Judgment  ia, 
in  short,  tliat  quality  of  the  mind  which  requires 
to  be  kept  in  ever  wakeful  activity ,  and  the  ad- 
vantages it  procures  us,  will  be  more  apparent, 
the  more  it  is  kept  in  exercise. 

Religious  charity  more  especially  demands 
the  fullexerciso  of  the  judgment.  A  judicious 
Christian  will  double  the  good  done,  by  his  se- 
lection of  the  object,  and  his  manner  of  relieving 
iL  All  things  that  are  good  are  not  equally 
'  good.  A  sound  judgment  discriminates  between 
the  value  of  the  claimants  which  present  them- 
selves, and  bestows  on  them  more  or  less  atten- 
tion, according  to  their  respective  claims. 

Above  all,  an  enlightened  judgment  will  en- 
able you  to  attain  and  to  preserve  ooNaianMcnr, 
that  infallible  criterion  of  a  highly  finished 
Christian  character,  tho  want  of  which  makes 
somo  really  religious  persons  not  a  little  vuloera- 
ble.  It  was  this  want  in  some  of  his  people, 
which  led  an  eminent  divine,  at  once  a  man  of 
deep  piety  and  lively  wit  to  say,  that '  there  were 
some  good  persons,  with  whom  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  1)0  acquainted  in  heaven.*  So  much 
to  be  regretted  is  it,  that  goodness  of  intention 
is  not  always  attended  by  propriety  in  the  exe* 
cution. 

In  another  class,  the  want  of  consistency 
makes  not  a  few  appear  over  scrupulous  as  to 
some  minor  points,  and  lax  in  others  of  more 
importance.  These  incongruities  not  only  bring 
the  individual  into  discredit,  but  religion  into 
disgrace.  When  the  world  sees  persons,  whose 
views  are  far  from  high,  act  more  consistently 
with  their  avowed  views,  and  frequently  more 
above  them,  than  some  whose  religion  professes 
to  be  of  a  loftier  standard,  the^  will  prefer  the 
lower,  as  exhibiting  fewer  disctepaocies,  and 
less  obvious  contradictions. 

Consistency  presents  Christianity  in  her  fair- 
est attitude,  in  all  her  lovely  proportion  of  figore, 
and  correct  symmetry  of  feature.— Consistency 
is  the  beautiful  result  of  all  the  qualities  and 
graces  of  a  truly  religious  mind  united  and 
brought  into  action,  each  individually  right,  all 
relatively  associated. — Where  the  character  if 
consistent,  prejudice  cannot  ridicule,  nor  infi- 
delity sneer.  It  may,  indeed,  be  censured,  aa 
holdmg  up  a  standard  above  the  attainment  of 
tlie  careless.  The  world  may  dialike,  but  it  can- 
not despiso  it. 

In  the  more  advanced  Christian,  religion  may 
seem  to  be  less  prominent  in  parts  of  the  cha- 
racter, because  it  is  infused  into  the  whc^. 
Like  tihe  life  blood,  its  vital  power  pervadee  the 
entire  system  :  not  an  action  of  ^o  life  that  b 
not  governed  by  it ;  not  a  quality  of  the  mind 
which  does  not  partake  of  ita  spirit  It  is  difl 
fused  through  ths  whole  conduct,  and  sheds  its 
benign  influence,  not  only  on  the  things  done, 
but  on  the  temper  of  the  doer  in  perrorming 
them.  The  affections  now  have  other  objecta, 
the  time  other  duties,  the  thoughts  other  em- 
ployments.— ^There  will  be  more  exertion,  but 
with  leap  display  ;  less  diow,  because  the  prin- 
ciple is  become  more  interior :  it  will  be  less  ob- 
trusive, because  it  is  more  rooted  and  grounded. 
There  will  be  more  humility,  because  the  heart 
will  have  found  out  its  own  corruptions. 

Bj  the  continual  exerdee  of  tne  Jiid(nieiit« 
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and  an  habitatl  tim  at  oanuatenej,  Um  Chria.  i 
tian,  tbouffh  animatad,  will  be  orderly.  He  will 
be  leea  subject  to  the  eballitionB  of  seal,  as  well 
a*  ID  the  lanffuora  of  its  decay.  Thus,  through 
the  joint  operation  of  judgment  in  tlie  intellect, 
and  principle  in  the  heart,  the  religion  b  become 
equable,  regular,  consistent 

There  never  was  but  one  visible  exhibition  of 
infallible  judgment  and  complete  consistency. 
In  that  Divine  person  who  vouchsafed  to  pitch 
his  tent  among  us,  and  to  dwell  with  men  on 
earth,  that  He  might  give  us  a  perfect  example 
in  his  liib,  before  lie  obtained  salvation  for  us 
k{y  his  death — in  Hm  alone  was  judgment  with- 
oat  any  shadow  of  error,  consistency  without 
any  speck  of  imperfection.  His  divine  per- 
Actions  none  can  approach ;  but  all  may  humbly 
imitate  those  which  come  within  the  compass 
of  his  humanity. 


Or  Novel  Opiniont  in  Religion. 

Ahoiio  the  numerous  innovations  of  this  in- 
novating age,  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that 
religion  sImuM  come  in  for  so  large  a  portion. 
Of  this  we  have  a  melancholy  instance  in  the 
system  of  the  new  secession. — Many  are  dis. 
torting  the  sacred  doctrines,  and  slighting  the 
practical  ethics  of  the  New  Testament  The 
religion  of  the  Gospel  is  employed  to  furnish 
arms  against  itself.  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
is  fearlessly  controvertod  :  its  sanctity  is  no  se- 
cvrity ;  its  Divine  authority  is  no  protection. 

In  the  new  system — strange  to  say  !  the  har- 
dihood of  the  sceptic  in  adopted  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  purifying  Christianity.  The  dogma- 
tism of  the  unbeliever  is  employed  for  improv- 
ing our  faith  in  the  religion  which  the  unbe- 
liever denies ! 

This  heterogeneous  system  composed  of  dif- 
ibrent  elements,  made  up  of  conflicting  princi- 
pies,  unhappily  is  not  brought  forward  by  the 
avowed  opposcrs,  but  by  the  professed  and  zeal- 
ous friends  of  Christianity; — by  religionists 
placing  themselves  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  former  pious  associates,  with  whom  they 
once  went  to  the  house  of  C*od  as  friends  ;  by 
Christians  so  critically  scrupulous,  that  they  can 
no  longer  go  to  that  house  at  all. 

Novelties  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  arts  may 
he,  and  generally  arc,  beneficial.  Every  inven- 
tion  may  be  an  improvement ;  but  in  religion 
they  are  delusions.  Genuine  Christianity  is  not, 
as  one  class  of  men  seem  to  suppose,  a  modern 
invention  ;  serious  piety  is  no  fresh  innovation. 
•  That  which  was  from  the  beginning  declared 
we  unto  you,'  are  the  words  of  inspiration ;  the 
new  and  living  way,  therefore,  now  so  much  de- 
preciatcd,  is  only  a  continuation  in  the  good  old 
way  so  long  ago  recommended  by  the  prophet. 
Nor  is  Christianity,  us  the  recent  party  seem 
to  suppose,  a  siipcrannuatctl  thing,  which  wants 
repairing  ;  nor  is  it  an  incomplete  things  which 
wants  filling  up ;  nor  is  it  a  redundant  thing, 
whf>9c  excrescences  want  lopping ;  nor  a  defec- 
tive thing,  whose  deficiencies  must  be  supplied  ; 
nor  an  erroneous  thing,  "whose  errors  must  be 
expunged. 


But  to  do  these  imleeonlBato  jwUei,  thiy  4o 
not  resemble  those  refbrmers  who  srs  nwitiim 
to  expose  the  defects  of  an  ezistiBg  sysica, 
without  providing  s  remedy.  This  restontM^ 
this  purifying,  this  repainnf ,  this  expuagisf^ 
this  lopping,  this  gnSiing^  this  perfectiag,  Ibn 
have  actually  and  grataitonsly  tsksn  into  thar 
own  hands,  with  a  view  cither  to  impravs  Iks 
old  religion,  or,  as  their  progress  rather  thmt 
ens,  to  produce  a  new  one ;  while  the  champiiHs 
of  the  antiquated  system  all  agree  that  *  the  «U 
is  better.* 

Some  Christians  of  the  primitive  sges  whi 
not  then,  perhaps  many  of  the  present  age  sie 
not  now,  aware,  that  he  who  overleapa  the  tnilh, 
errs  as  widely  as  he  who  falls  short  of  it ;  naj, 
the  danger  is  even  greater,  as  it  is  more  dHEeah 
to  recede  than  to  advance.  It  was  the  vais  d»> 
sire  of  overturning  established  tmtha,  of  beiig 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  God,  of  lieing  bhis 
perfect  than  the  perfhction  of  the  Gospel,  sf 
giving  new  glosses  to  old  opinions,  and  rejeeliag 
all  opinions  which  did  not  hit  their  own  dis- 
tempered fancies ;  together  with  the  temptsliaa 
of  being  cmisidered  as  the  fbanders  of  a  bsv 
school,— which  gave  rise  to  the  Ebioaites,  the 
Cerinthians,  the  Marcionites,  and  varioas  olk« 
sects ;  and  which  has  oon tinned  to  this  dnr,  ts 
introduce  successive  heresies  into  the  chvaof 
Christ 

Of  l!ii*  two  classes  above  mentioned— those 
who  Ihinic  true  religion  a  novelty,  and  Ikon 
who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  sofd  t^ 
ligion,  though  they  are  the  very  antipodal  of 
each  other,  vet  it  is  difficult  to  dJetermine  wIM 
has  wandered  moat  widely  fVom  the  trolk 
Scylla  has  it  wrecks  as  well  as  Cfaaiybdia 
Though  each  thinka  that  the  onlv  way  to  ssfkty 
is  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  mm  the  Other, 
yet,  by  this  increasing  dcssire  of  motaal  reces- 
sion, they  are  in  moro  danger  of  gradually  ap- 
preaching  to  each  other,  if  not  of  finally  isert- 
ing,  than  either  intended  or  believed  at  first  ift> 
ting  out 

In  one  quarter  we  hear  the  mostconsoiisgef 
all  doctrines — the  doctrine  on  which  the  greift 
binge  of  Christianity  turns, — rejected  u  ftlse, 
and  its  defenders  derided,  as  if  they  were  adopt* 
ing  it  to  be  a  substitute  ftx  rirtoons  pncties. 
We  hear  one  community  spoken  of  by  its  pro» 
fesRors  as  triumphantly  bearing  away  from  aO 
others  the  proud  distinction  of  rafioiialify.  It  is 
a  monopoly  not  to  be  allowed.  If  by  ratjoosl 
religion  is  meant  a  religion  singularly  adapted 
to  rational  beings,  no  church  on  earth  has  a 
fai.-er  claim  to  the  appellation  than  the  Cboroh 
of  England.  It  is  rational  to  exercise  our  rea- 
son in  examining  and  weighing  the  evidenees 
of  Christianity  ;  and,  having  clearly  proved  the 
authority  on  which  they  are  grounded,  it  is  then 
rational  to  submit  our  reason  to  its  doctrioes. 
It  is  rational  to  believe  that  we  are  apostates 
from  our  original  brightness ;  not  only  because 
we  perceive  it  to  be  a  scriptural  doctrine,  bat 
because  we  see  it  in  all  around  us,  and  feel  it  in 
all  within  us. 

It  is  rational  for  a  being  conscious  of  its  weak- 
ness, to  desire  to  lean  upon  something  tkit  is 
strong ;  we  therefore  lean  npon  a  rock,  aadthsl 
rock  is  Oirist  Our  church  is  a  rational  ekqrah; 
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te  it  ■  lofaer  without  coldneM,  and  uiiiiiat«d 
wUMMt  mthouum.  Its  ■erviee  anites  the  af. 
of  the  heart  with  the  faciiltie«  of  the 
;  it  teachei  to  prej  with  the  vpiritand  with 
Hm  umlefetAiMliDg  alio.  Though  it  lays  hold 
Willi  ft  firmly  gniping  hand  on  the  bleaeed  doc. 
tnne  «f  the  atonement,  yet  it  ia  lo  far  from 
thia  doctrine  aa  a  pretence  for  neglecting 
practice,  that  it  draws  iVom  thence  new 
new  aanctiont,  new  encooragementa. 
It  tBftchei  that  without  ahedding  of  blood  there 
ift  BO  remiMion  for  tin,  while  it  declares  that 
wilhoftt  repentanee,  and  without  holineas,  there 
■  ao  iftlvation  for  ainnera. 

Tlie  Boand  members  of  this  church  acknow- 
higv  that  there  are  mysteries  in  our  religion  ; 
bat  the  same  reason  which  employed  its  best 
MMTfies  in  proving  the  Divine  author ity  of 
loriptare,  has  convinced  them  that  the  secret 
lUiifs  which  belong  to  God  must  be  adored  now, 
tmd  will  be  fully  understood  hereafler.  The  le- 
^Mmtte  members  of  the  church,  for  she  has,  it 
M  to  be  foared,  jome  spurious  ones,  are  not  sur. 
piiied  that  in  a  revelation  fl'om  heaven  there 
riMmld  be  mysteries,  but  they  believe  that  these 
■Mred  mysteries  arc  meant  as  exercises  of  faith 
to  the  probationers  for  Heaven ;  are  meant  to 
promote  homility ;  which  they  consider,  what. 
•ver  others  do,  as  a  grand  fundamental  in  roli. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  know  in  what 
iner  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  the  human 
; ;  but  they  know  that  it  does  operate,  be. 
it  produces  that  change  of  heart  which 
Ihsy  are  not  ashamed  to  call  tlie  renewing  of 
Um  Holy  Ghost,  and  which  distinguishes  the 
fitfti  ftoon  the  nominal  Christian.  They  leave 
l»  thoae  who  have  aofficient  natural  resources 
ift  thetr  own  minds,  if  such  there  be,  to  reject 
ice  which  thty  fbrvently  implore ;  assist- 
without  which  they,  wlio  think  they  stand, 
aay  finally  fall. 

These  humble  dependants  on  Divine  grace 
at  length  to  attain,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
evidences  of  Christianity,  an  internal  evi. 
in  their  own  boeom,  which,  so  fkr  from 
gMiig  them  any  elation  of  heart,  any  ecceutri- 
fll^  of  doctrine,  any  irregularity  of  conduct, 
INMTvea  them  from  each  while  it  affords  them 
*■!  joy  and  peaoe  in  believing.* 

Etat  while  we  put  in  the  fair  claim  of  our 
ehwdi  to  ratiotiai  religion,  we  do  not  make  an 
•ndoaive  pretension  to  this,  or  any  other  exeel. 
i»e>.  Every  human  institution  bears  on  it 
now  marks,  greater  or  less,  that  it  is  human, 
of  ooorae  imperfect ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  guard 
■t  ogfainst  the  folly  of  such  a  pompous  assump. 
thm  to  know,  that  an  erroneous  church  not  only 
■iuniea  the  appellation  of  infallible  itself,  but 
fivea  it  also  to  its  infirm,  mutable,  human  head, 
lo  ft  being  eertain  of  death,  and  liable  to  din. 

But  if  wo  do  not  claim  soundness  as  well  as 
rvtionality,  for  our  exclusive  possession,  we  are 
Bore  likely  to  perpetuate  both,  than  the  host 
■oeieties  of  separatists.  All  that  is  good  in  our 
eborch  is  likely  to  be  secured  to  it  by  the  fence 
of  an  establishment  An  eneloeure  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  broken  in  upon  from  without,  as  a 
nciftty  planted  in  the  waste.  We  are  likely,  I 
aaj,  to  be  eecured  from  the  introduction  of  new 
dojnnas,  as  well  at  to  be  prMBrrcd  in  oar  long 
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adopted  principles.  The  pale  whioh  endrelM 
our  church,  and  the  formularies  which  belong  to 
it,  do  not  leave  it  open  to  the  ezperimenla  of 
now  projectors,  to  tlie  incursions  of  fresh  inno- 
vators. Above  all  it  is  enriched  by  a  great  maae 
of  the  Divine  treasures  of  Scripture ;  the  spirit 
of  which  is  also  expanded  in  our  collects  and 
prayers,  ao  that,  as  we  have  observed  in  another 
place,  if  the  pulpit  should  in  any  instance  no* 
happily  degenerate  in  doctrine,  the  desk  will 
Btill  furnish  a  perpetual  antidote.  It  may  in- 
deed deserve  the  name  of  the  estmblitikment  not 
only  as  being  the  rational  religion,  bat  as  being 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  everUsting  Gospel^ 
on  the  doctrines  taught  by  prophets  and  evangel. 
ists,  Jesus  Christ  hiraaelf  being  the  chief  oonier 
stone. 

In  another  of  the  quarters  alluded  Ui,  the  noro 
novel  ay  atom,  we  hear  much  of  opiniona  but  lit- 
tle of  practice ;  much  of  doctrines,  but  Kttle  of 
iioliness ;  much  of  faith— a  disproportioned  and 
unproductive  faith — but  little  of  repentanoe. 
These  grand  ingredienta,  which,  when  severally 
coupled  together,  make  up  the  sum  and  aub- 
stance  of  Christianity, — these  ioint  essentials^ 
which  Saint  Paul  preached  invariably,  and 
which  by  never  separating,  he  preached  effec- 
tually, are  now  considered  as  separate  intereata, 
and  severed  (Vom  each  other  as  baring  no  ne- 
oessary  connection. 

We  ^re  very  far  from  the  injustice  of  accua-' 
ing  those  who  propagate  doctrines  which  are 
evidentiv  nnscriptural,  of  being  themselves  un- 
holy. In  some  of  the  leading  characters  we 
fully  believe  the  contrary  to  be  the  caae ;  but 
the  obvious  eflect  of  such  doctrines  on  those  who 
hear  them,  is  not  only  to  lesaen  their  value  for 
practical  preaching,  hot  to  lead  them  to  consider 
personal  holiness  as  making  no  part  of  the  thingo 
which  accompany  aalvation. 

Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  eccle- 
siastical history,  must  know  that  in  the  moat 
flourishing  ages  of  the  church,  even  when  Chris- 
tianity was  ^st  understood  and  moat  soccesa- 
fully  practised,  errors  of  opinion  most  readily 
started  up,  the  ephemeral  fungus  of  a  luxuriant 
soil;  they  were  frequently  the  suggestion  of 
fanciful  and  mistaken,  rather  than  &C  immoral 
men.  Our  great  spiritual  adveraary,  who  sue- 
cesftfblly  employs  the  mctous  as  the  oorruptore 
of  morals,  knows  it  to  be  a  stale  and  fraitleae 
device  to  make  them  his  agents  for  mialeading 
the  judgment  and  bewildering  the  imagination ; 
and  therefore,  by  a  refinement  of  ingenuitTv 
prompts  the  more  virtuous  to  the  aceompliah- 
ment  of  spiritual  mischiefs.  Moral  men  are  hie 
selected  instruments  for  broaching  novel,  entic- 
ing, and  dangerous  opinions.  Tlwse  moral  bat 
wayward  persons  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
fine  supplication  of  the  Apostle,  that  God  would 
"  establish,  strengthen,  settle  them.**  These 
terms,  which  indeed  are  not  synonymes,  but  ' 
shsdes : — ^these  terms,  a  noble  climax,  implying 
not  equality,  but  gradation,  are  now  inverted. 
Every  move  in  the  new  machine  seems  to  shake, 
weaken,  unsettle.  One  pin  In  the  old  system  ia 
pulled  out  after  another,  till  the  whole  magnifi- 
cent fabric,  if  ita  security  depended  on  them, 
would  fkll  to  the  ground.  The  patriarch  Jacob 
bm  riiown  oa  in  Uie  characlftr  of  hie  vaeilhUny 
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■on  Reaben,  how  dettradife  iniUbUity  it  of  ez- 

ceUenoe.  . 

We  ara  «nared  that  the  cheD|re  in  these  ever 
wyinf^  thcoriee  are  to  frequent,  that  to  coofate 
them  would  be  at  difficult  ae  unoecenary  ;  for 
that  which  by  eome  of  the  party  is  insisted  on 
in  one  week,  (rives  way  in  the  next  to  some 
wider  deviation ;  so  that  he  who  might  wish  to 
mnimadvert  on  some  existing  evil  roust  be  aa 
rapid  as  its  inventor,  ho  must 

•  Caleb  ere  it  fall  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute/ 

If  in  religious  contemplation  or  discussion, 
we  once  give  tlio  reins  to  fancy,  if  we  cherish 
every  seducing  thought,  merely  because  it  is 
BOW,  if  we  set  up  for  complete  independence  of 
opinion,  if  we  assume  individusl  release  from  all 
the  ties  that  hold  Christian  society  together,  if 
we  permit  ourselves  to  plunge  into  the  unfathom^ 
able  ocean  of  discovery,  without  compass  or  rud- 
der, there  is  no  saying  where  we  may  land  ;  it 
may  be  on  the  shore  wo  now  dread.  Many  of 
these  leaders  differ  in  opinion,  but  each  seems 
to  lay  as  exclusive  a  claim  to  truth  as  the  Pope 
himself;  but  as  the  latlcr  was  equally  infallible 
when  there  was  one  Pope  at  Avignon  and  an- 
other at  Rome,  so  the  infallibility  here  seems  to 
be  lodged  by  each  in  himself,  only  with  this 
Tariation,  that  these  last  begin  by  differing  from 
each  other,  till  in  their  more  advanced  progress 
they  come  to  differ  from  themselves. 

Is  not  the  recent  secession  founded  on  a  kind 
of  spiritual  democracy,  an  overturning  system; 
an  aversion  to  whatever  is  established ;  a  con- 
tempt of  authority  ;  an  impatience  of  subordi- 
nation,  a  thirst  for  dictatorship ;  with  this  differ- 
once,  that  these  religious  dissidents  loose  the 
rein  of  their  self-government,  instead  of  those  of 
their  country. 

Wc  know  to  what  a  degree  the  love  of  novelty, 
the  longing  to  sec  any  thing  they  have  not  seen 
before,  though  the  object  bo  ever  so  disgusting, 
is  carried  by  our  countrymen.  The  poet  who 
best  knew  human  nature,  who  beat  painted  the 
charsctcrs  of  Englishmen,  said,  *  In  England 
any  monster  will  make  (bo  the  making  of)  a 
man.*  This  is  so  true,  that  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  an 
unnatural  birth  in  an  animal,  will  afford  delight ; 
the  greater  the  distortion  the  higher  the  plea- 
sure. We  have  seen  to  what  excess  this  passion 
£>r  what  is  novel  and  monstrous  may  be  carried, 
in  the  instance  of  a  late  preposterous  prophetess, 
a  creature  bom  and  bred  among  the  dregs  of 
the  people,  with  nothing  to  recommend  her  but 
ignorance,  presumption,  extravagance  and  blas- 
phemy ;  yet  did  this  woman  not  only  make 
anniberless  proselytes  among  her  vulgar  equals, 
but  obtained  advocates  among  those  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected.  But 
it  is  the  very  absurdity  which  is  the  attraction. 
Such,  preposterous  pretences  being  obviously  out 
of  the  power  of  human  means  to  accomplish,  the 
extravagance  is  believed  to  be  supernatural. 
It  is  the  impossibility  which  makes  the  assumed 
oertainty.  Tiie  epilepsy  of  Mahomet  confirmed 
his  claims  to  inspiration. 

Extravagance  in  religion  iira  kind  of  spiritual 
empiricism,  which  is  sure  for  a  time  to  lay  hold 
on  the  vulgar.  The  ignorant  patient  in  both 
w4io  frvqoeotlj  pays  little  attention  to  thfi 


eatabUihffd  phyaieiaii,  is  anre  to  be  attnctodby 
any  new  noatrom  from  the  laboratory  oftbi 
irregular  preacriber :  he  is  resorted  to  with  sore 
confidence  in  proportion  to  the  reputed  viohaa 
of  his  catholioon ;  and  he  who  despised  the  sober 
practitioner,  swallows  without  scruple  the  bobi 
pernicious  drug  of  the  advertising  proiessor. 

Without  the  slightest  deeire  to  detract  fn» 
the  personal  character  of  oar  new  empirics  io 
divinity,  we  may  be  allowed  to  sospect  tkt 
their  edncation,  and  early  habits  of  life,  had  m 
altogether  qualified  them  for  the  ardoous  ondir. 
taking  of  new  modelling  a  church.  It  is  tris, 
that  ^the  erudition  of  a  (oommon)  Cbristiu 
man'  is  not  required  to  be  very  profoond,  but 
surely  that  of  a  Christian  reformer  should  bt 
something  more  than  moderale. 

Tlie  lapse  of  three  centuries  has  added  httfe 
clearness  to  the  lucid  exposition  of  Christitn 
truth  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  those  re- 
formers by  whom  the  doctrines  of  the  Charek 
of  England  wore  modelled.  Whatever  ddeelf 
might  have  escaped  the  notice  pf  those  eagk- 
eyml  sifkers  and  examiners  of  Christian  trvih, 
when  they  rescued  it  from  the  rubbish  tuda 
which  it  lav  almost  buried,  would  not  these  de. 
fects  have  oeen  detected,  pointed  out,  rectified, 
by  the  penetrating  mind  of  Bishop  Jewel  io  kii 
renowned  challenge  at  Paurs  Cross,  or  in  his 
celebrated  Apology  for  the  Church  uf^Eagliod? 
Would  they  not  have  been  expunged  or  purified 
by  the  judicious  Hooker,  that  bulwark  of  the 
establishment,  in  his  immortal  writings  on  ecek. 
iioMtUal  polity,  and  on  jm*tifieuti9n  ?  Wonld 
they  have  eluded  the  observation  and  correetioB 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  that  prodigy  of  eroditkm- 

We  need  not  be  again  told  the  weU-koovB 
fact,  that  there  may  be  abundant  learning  where 
there  is  little  enlightened  piety ;  bat  in  these 
gloriouf  champions  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Protestant  church,  learning  wu  only  a 
secondary  excellence.     Various  and  profound  v 
were  their  acquirements,  they  were  cooscien 
tiously  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  advancing  om 
confirming    the    scarcely   established  efaarch 
Can  we  believe  that  Ridley,  Hooper,  Cranmct 
and  a  long  list  of  such  distinguished  men,  would 
have  made  the  sacrifices  tJiey  actually  made, 
without  scrupulously  examining  into  the  oio- 
mentous  trutiis  tliey  professed  to  believe ;  thai 
they  would  have  suffered   the  most  cruel  tor. 
tures,  ratlier  than  renounce  the  doctrines  of  a 
church  to  which  they  were  first  ornaments  and 
then  martyrs  7 — *  There  were  giants  in  those 
days  :*  but  to  say  no  more  of  them,  nor  of  the 
succession  of  profound   divines  and  eminent 
scholars  who  succeed  them,  *men  of  stature 
also* — would  it  not  be  casting  a  severe  refiection 
on  these  bright  luminaries  of  our  country  and 
church,  to  believe  that  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  which  were  hid  from  these  skilful  and 
acute  indagators,  were  reserved  to  be  brought 
to  light  by  half  a  dozen  persons  in  the  nineteenth 
century ;  that  to  men,  most  of  them  bred  to  s^ 
cular  pursuits,  and  living  antecedently  in  secu- 
lar habits,  should  be  reserved  the   honoar  oi 
detecting,  not  trifling  faults,  not  imperfections 
from   which  perhaps  no  human  institution  ii 
exempt,  but  radical  errors,   bat    fundameiital 
mischiefs,  affectiof  the  fer j  Tilalf  of  our  nli* 
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ianf  If  tiMM  evib  retUy  eziit,  if  the^  indeed 
nmpMl  the  penetration,  eluded  the  Tigiluioe, 
nd  moeked  the  witdoni  of  tlioee  mightj  cham- 
kMWt  Chen  to  tajr  thoee  holj  men  were  blame. 
Ue*  is  nying  little :  they  were  indeed  ideota, 
olnotorily  to  auflfer  a  Tiolent  death,  rather  than 
■noonee  a  church  too  erroneous  for  the  new 
■fbrnien,  not  only  in  which  to  preach,  but  in 
rhieh  lo  remain. 

The  penetrating  sense  of  Luther  seems  not 
■I^  to  have  exposed  all  existing,  but  to  have 
aticipated  all  future  heresies,  especially  when 
•  iDTeighs  against  that  which  declared  that 
The  Ten  CommandmeiUa  ought  to  be  taken  out 
fikB  Church  r 

The  Corypboeus  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  in 
ontradiction  to  the  new  system,  says :  *  Faith 
I  faj  no  means  an  ineffective  quality,  but  pos- 
MNs  so  great  excellency,  that  it  utterly  con- 
bonds  and  destroya  all  the  foolish  dreams  and 
DB«f  inations  of  sophisters ;  but  if  works  only 
n  Uaght,  faith  is  lost*  *  But  if  nothing  but 
lith  is  inculcated,  carnal  men  begin  to  dream 
^  there  is  no  need  of  good  works.*  Again : 
H  indeed,  faith  saves  us  without  works,  kt  us 
ftv«  no  anxiety  obout  good  actions ;  let  us  only 
iko  eare  and  believe,  and  wc  may  do  what  we 
lease.  It  is  true,*  adds  he,  *  that  Paul  tella  you, 
Mt  faith  without  works  justifies ;  however  he 
bo  tells  you,  that  a  true  faith  after  it  has  juati- 
fed,  does  not  permit  a  man  to  slumber  in  igno- 
laee,  bat  that  it  worketh  by  love.*  Again : 
7oa  now  see,  that  though  it  is  faith  alone  which 
iBtifiee,  yet  that  faith  alone  is  not  sufficient* 

There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  of  the  New 
^MCament  which  does  not  involve  practical  con* 
iqnences.  The  necesaity  of  holiness,  now  un. 
■ppily  not  inaiated  on,  is  more  exalted  by  the 
enth  of  Chriat  than  by  all  other  meana  that 
rar  were  deviaed.  6od*a  hatred  of  sin  is  more 
veibly  expreaaod  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son, 
MUB  it  could  have  been  by  any  other  method, 
Itfaongh  we  do  not  presume  to  set  limits  to  in- 
■ito  power. 

Tat  this  most  glorious  doctrine,  this  cleanser 
nm  all  sin,  may  be  converted  by  the  manner 
1  which  it  is  aidminiatered  into  an  open  door 
I  that  lioentiouaneaa  which  it  ia  its  special  de- 
b[n,  its  obvious  tendency,  and  when  truly  re- 
Mffied  on  scripture  grounds,  its  natural  consc- 
Hmces,  to  cure. 

But  if  men  came  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible 
rilh  certain  prepossessions  of  their  own,  instead 
fa  simple  and  sincere  desire  afler  Divine  truth ; 
(  instead  of  getting  their  obliquities  rectified 
J  trying  them  by  this  strait  line,  they  venture 
» bond  the  strait  line  till  it  fits  their  own  crbok. 
d  opinions ;  if  they  are  determined  to  make  be- 
veen  them  a  conformity  which  they  do  noi  Jind^ 
Mj  are  not  far  from  concluding  that  they  have 
mnd  it  By  such  means,  a  very  little  know- 
idfe,  and  a  great  deal  of  presumption,  has  been 
M  f  ronnd.work  of  many  a  novel  and  pernicious 
fitein. 

Systems,  indeed,  there  will  be  as  many  as  they 
ft  novel  and  pernicious ;  for  though  men  are 
I  tenacious  of  error,  for  a  time,  as  if  their  con. 
Kctions  were  as  strong  as  they  could  be  if  it 
rare  truth,  yet  the  penraasion  of  error  is  not 
iU  -  to  bo  so  lasting.    As  no  error  can  be  so 


irresistible  as  a  known  troth,  it  cannot  long 
carry  the  same  weight  with  it  He  who  adopt- 
ed it,  at  length  finding  it  not  to  go,  as  we  say, 
on  all  fours,  is  more  likely  to  plunge  into  a  sue 
cession  of  errors,  each  deeper  than  the  other, 
than  to  return  to  the  truth  which  he  has  aban- 
doned.  Whether  the  pride  of  not  going  back, 
or  the  hope  that,  in  his  wider  wanderings,  he 
may  extricate  himself,  it  is  bard  to  say;  for 
error  ia  aa  endlesa  aa  truth  ia  powerful. — Some 
minda  are  so  constituted,  that  it  is  eaaier  to 
them  to  produce  objections  to  truth,  than  to  era- 
brace  it ;  they  therefore  resist  truth,  when  they 
might  resist  the  obstacles  which  prevent  their 
receiving  it  Our  adoption  of  error  as  natarally 
proceeds  from  our  abuse  of  reason,  as  oor  adop- 
tion of  truth  from  the  right  use  of  it  The  qoos- 
tion,  to  a  plain  Christian,  seems  to  bo  settled  bv 
this  declaration  of  our  Lord :  *  He  that  doeth 
His  will  shall  know-of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  God.*  f» 

Aa,  in  many  of  those  to  whom  we  have  been 
alluding,  their  aberrations  seems  to  have  been 
occasioned  rather  \fy  the  vagrancy  of  the  imagi- 
nation, than  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  they  may  vet  retrace 
their  steps ;  that  the  way  they  have  lost  may  be 
recovered ;  that  their  involution  in  this  labyrinth 
may  not  be  past  extrication  ;  that  Divine  graoe 
may  furnish  a  clue  to  lead  them  back  to  the  plain, 
obvious,  intelligible  meaning  of  the  nnsophisti' 
cated  word  of  God.  That  this  may  be  the  ease, 
is  the  cordial  wish  and  prayer  of  many  who 
loved  and  respected  them  before  they  were  on- 
happily  led  aatray,  by  erratic  fancies,  into  these 
seducing  theories. 

There  is  no  method  which  the  subtle  adver- 
sary of  mankind  has  not  devised  to  injure  reli- 
gion.  When  the  church  is  at  a  low  ebb,  when 
she  ia  aunk  in  forma  and  outward  observances ; 
when  zeal  is  asleep,  and  all  seems  safe  because 
all  is  still,  he  sometimes  rouses  her,  but  it  is  to 
wrong  purposes :  it  is  not  to  advance  the  inter- 
eats  of  Christianity,  but  to  bend  hb  force  against 
some  symptoms  of  its  returning  spirit,  which 
begin  to  oreak  out :  these  symptoms  of  incipient 
zesJ  he  calls  enthusiasm,  though  an  evil  which 
perhaps,  in  that  atage  of  the  church,  does  not 
exiat ;  he,  however,  strives  to  prevent  the  exis- 
tence not  of  enthusiasm  but  of  zeal,  that  the 
frigid  may  enjoy  their  doze,  and  not  be  re- 
proached  by  the  threatened  exertions  in  the 
quarter  which  is  beginning  to  open  ite  eyes. 

At  another  period  when  the  church  is  begin- 
ning to  be  triumphant,  he  sends  out  his  favoor- 
ite  engine,  persecution,  with  his  fsgot  and  his 
&xe,  burning  where  he  oould  not  refute,  and 
subduing  by  force  what  he  could  not  silence  by 
argument 

He  is  now  pursuing  a  different  course. — ^The 
same  malignant  spirit  which  once  laboured  to 
drive  men  from  Christianity  by  martyrdom,  now 
draws  them  from  it  by  sophistry.  He  now  dete- 
riorates  truth  instead  of  persecuting  it ;  and  o 
the  process  ia  leas  revolting,  it  sucoMda  better. 
Men  are  no  longer  terrified  into  error,  but  coaxed 
into  it  They  are  not  frightened,  but  wheedled 
out  of  their  belief.  Their  understandings  beoomo 
so  bowihiored,  that  they  are  persuaded  that 
I  every  now  odTanoo  in  bereoy  ia  a  fteeh  step  to. 
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wardt  trath.  AdvuiUg*  if  made  •ven  of  Uieir 
prejudieea,  which  become  more  deeply  rooted 
hy  the  very  change  which  Ihey  are  made  to  be- 
lieve  is  to  extirpate  them.  New  converta,  who 
onoe  v^ued  themaelTes  on  their  incredulity, 
have  become  creduloun  to  excess ;  and  those  who 
were  previously  indifferent  to  sober  religion,  are 
kd  to  swallow  the  wildest  perversions  of  Chris, 
tianity,  to  adopt  opinions  which  she  aa  heartily 
rejects  aa  she  did  their  former  unbelief. 

Some  subjects  arc  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  human  mind.  Presumptuous  spirits  lose 
themselves  by  attempting  to  pierce  through  for- 
bidden  bounds ;  by  endeavouring  to  explain  things 
beyond  the  limits  of  created  comprehension,  they 
•abrert  the  truth  thev  pretend  to  serve,  they  in- 
Tolve  themselves  in  the  very  difficulties  they  un- 
dertake to  clear.  The  humble  Christian,  hke 
the  serairfiim,  *  covers  his  face*  before  the  infi- 
nite Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  exclaims,  *  O  the 
depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God  I'  '  Verily  Thou  art  a  God 
that  hidcst  Thyself.* 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  anravel  intricacies, 
hot  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words.  While 
to  the  ill-informed  these  new  teachers  appear 
profound  because  they  are  unintelligible,  thev 
remind  thoee  of  better  judgment  of  certain  am- 
male,  who,  burrowing  in  shallow  ground,  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  fancy  they  are 
deep  only  because  they  are  dark. 

Many  a  metaphysical  reformer,  by  the  man. 
ner  of  conducting  his  system,  so  exposes  and  de. 
feats  his  own  cause,  as  to  rescmUe  in  fate,  though 
we  say  not  with  any  similarity  of  invention,  the 
Neapolitan  atheist  Vanini,  who,  with  eleven 
others  of  the  same  class  (we  presume  the  num- 
ber to  be  a  match  for  tlie  twelve  apostles)  en- 
deavoured  to  establiitii  a  regular  college  of  infi- 
delity. The  object  was  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  late  atheiHtical  school  in  France  ;  and 
by  having  the  priority  of  two  centuries,  they 
robbed  that  recent  rabble  of  the  meritorious 
claim  to  original  wickedness. 

Vanini's  object  was  to  exterminate  the  very 
idea  of  a  God,  and  for  this  he  adopted  a  most 
singrular  method.  He  undertook  to  prove  there 
was  no  God,  by  stating  the  general  idea  of  God. 
Jle  strangely  fancied  Uiat  to  define  the  idea  was 
to  destroy  it ;  and  that  to  pretend  to  say  what 
God  is,  was  the  surest  way  to  disprove  iiis  ex- 
istenoc !  His  definition  is  so  artfully  made  out, 
and  part  of  it  so  ingeniously  written,  that  while 
he  thought  he  was  drawiii;^  only  Uje  creature 
of  his  imagination,  it  appears  as  if  he  were  en- 
throning rather  than  defXMting  his  Creator.  A 
marvellous  delusion  to  argue  against  the  being 
of  (rtiH  from  the  very  magnitude  of  his  perfec 
tions  !  I^t  the  delirious  metaphysics  of  modern 
times  alone,  and  we  had  almoi>t  said  they  will 
also  arefue  tliemselvcs  into  the  abyss  of  forgcU 
fulnnss.* 

Wo  want  more  simplicity  in  tlie  exercise  of 
our  relijrion  ;  we  want  to  b<j  reformed  by  it,  and 
not  to  reform  it ;  we  have  need  to  bo  sent  back 
to  our  first  rudimonts.  Wo  fihould  imitate  the 
plainness  and  uncomplicated  method  of  the  New 
Testament,  where  the  doctrines  arc  few,  but  of 


*  For  a  foriber  account  of  thin  mrtaphvfical  atheiit, 
Mc  Mr.  Battiu's  senaon  on  *  Tbe  deep  Uiings  of  God.* 


importanoa  inestiiiiable,  infiniia,  eternal  I  We 
should  examine  the  grounds  of  our  faith  bjiUg 
unerring  (jruide,  and  not  by  the  pallalatiaasof 
our  own  viaionary  fanciea.  We  want  to  be  mh 
back  to  elementary  principles.  We  need  ml 
even  think  it  beneath  oar  wisdom  to  be  diradid 
by  that  familiar  iommary,  the  Apostles*  Creed 
It  were  well  if  we  fixed  our  own  faith  by  Jk 
articles  comprised  in,  and  encloeed  by,  that  mk 
compendium  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  oa 
children  as  if  we  were  got  above  its  beggari] 
elements.  Even  the  way-iaring  man  caaaoi 
stray  while  he  is  contented  to  keep  close  witkii 
this  hedge. 

Many  do  not  virtually  adopt  its  first  simpli 
declaration,  *  I  believe  in  God  ;*  for  to  believe  h 
God  on  the  Christian  scheme,  is  not  merely  U 
believe  in  a  first  causa,  is  not  merely  to  behsw 
in  His  existence,  we  must  also  believe  ia  Hii 
attributes.  His  nromiscs.  His  threatenio|t,  Hii 
Son,  His  word,  His  Spirit ;  to  believe  in  Iboei 
attributes  especially  which  harmonioady  meg 
in  the  glorious  union  of  tmth  and  mercy,  tki 
blessed  combination  of  righteousness  and  paeei 
in  tlie  person  of  his  Divine  Son  *,  those  nrnmMW 
which  are  eternal  life  to  aa  many  as  keep  Ui 
ccmimandments ;  those  thrc»tenings  whica  m§ 
to  the  ongodly,  *  Depart  firom  me  I  never  knev 
yon  ;*  that  holinefa  withoat  which  no  maa  lUI 
CTcr  see  his  face. 

A  bad  principle  is  of  mnch  more  extnavt 
mischief  than  a  bad  example ;  the  latter  it  is 
true,  like  a  conflagration,  has  a  tendency  to  de> 
stroy  whatever  comes  within  its  reach  \  bnt  e 
pernicious  principle,  like  the  yariokMis  mailer, 
may  be  conveyed  to  any  distance,  and  ioAct  Ike 
patient,  though  he  had  never  come  in  oootact 
with  him  from  whose  eruptioo  it  was  (akca. 
*  It  is  time  for  thee.  Lord,  to  lay  to  thine  band, 
for  Uiey  have  destroyed  thy  law  !* 

But  it  is  not  tlie  entertaining  a  dangeroos  c^. 
nion,  it  is  the  rage  of  proselyting  to  new  op. 
nions,  which  constitutes  the  most  maligmuDt 
part  of  the  mischief;  an  erroneous  doctrine  ucA 
propagated,  hurts  none  but  him  who  hdds  it 
but  by  propagating  it  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
multitudes  to  deteriorate  the  Gospel,  and  to  die- 
turb  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church,  ia  sorely 
no  light  evil,  especially  in  a  country  like  oon, 
proverbial  for  its  credulity  and  love  of  no¥eIty ; 
and  in  a  church  like  ours,  which  has  been  re* 
formed,  sif\cd,  and  purified,  beyond  the  example 
of  any  other  in  the  Christian  world. 

The  everlasting  edifice  of  the  Gospel  is  ibund 
cd  on  a  rock,  whose  stability  neither  storms  can 
shako,  nor  waves  undermine. — Nor  can  any 
contrivances  of  man  improve  the  beauty  of  its 
superstructure.  Its  depths  cannot  be  fathomed 
by  our  short  line,  nor  its  height  fully  appre- 
hended by  our  short  sight .'  Christianity  then 
is  no  appropriate  field  for  the  perplexities  of 
metaphysics,  nor  the  industry  of  new  dik 
eovcrers.  This  brief  title  of  the  Bible— Tm 
Word  of  Gon^xcludes  the  censures  of  all  ct- 
villers,  annihilates  the  emendations  of  all  critics.' 
It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  the  writer  his 
witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  oom. 
munity.  If  she  knows  any  thing  of  her  owa 
heart,  the  preceding  remarks  have  not  been  die. 
tated  by  a  censorious  spirit    Bat  it  may  be  eai4 
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wu  not  called  upon  fbr  any  Mch  imperii-  per  sphere,  in  which  thev  were  intended  to  be- 

Bent  animadveraioni.    The  probability  of  each  a  nefit,  to  pleaae,  even  to  ahine  at  leaet  aa  aUra  of 

reproof  makea  her  feel  heracif  obliged  to  acoocmt  the  $eeomd  magnitade?     Why  fly  fVom  their 

Ibf  the  Kberty  she  hia  token.  preacribed  orbit  7    Why  roam  in  uaeleaa  and 

Thoae  who  have  cundeacended  to  look  into  eccentric  wandering, 
her  former  writings,  need  not  be  reminded,  that 

■he  baa  through  life,  in  a  contiderable  degree,  *  And,  eomet-likfl.  rash  lawlcat  throuf  h  tbe  void, 

thoof  h  not  exclusively,  devoted  her  humble  ta-  j    .        ■     • 

lente  to  the  service  of  her  own  sex ;  and  has  *"*»  *"*"•  «»▼»"&  'or  a  season  astoniahed  with 

oonecientioosly,  though  feebly,  laboured  to  be  iheir  false  and  momentary  blaze,  fall  disregarded 

■aeful  to  their  best  interests  in  every  way  she  andforgotten  7 

eonld  devise.  She  has  endeavoured  to  strengthen  ^  These  well-meanrng  ladies  would  be  among 

tlwoi  in  the  pursuit  of  what  was  right,  and  they  wbUmI  to  use  their  allotted  measure  of  grace 

hvn  had  the  goodness  to  bear  with  her  when  "<!  »ccompliahment  to  any  purpose  which  they 

ibe  has  reminded  them  of  any  aberrations  from  »>«»»«ved  to  be  improper ;  yet  they  require  to  be 

that  pursuit  ^^*  "*^^  neither  should  their  talenta  be  exerted 

Though  the  deep  interest  she  has  taken  in  ^  ^  purpoaea  of  spiritual  seduction ;  that  they 

«Mir  credit  and  their  welfsre  haa  by  no  means  "^"'^  ^^  *»  ompteyed  to  disturb  the  faith,  to 

fafvated  her  with  a  right  of  interference  on  the  •n*^®  ^S  diapute,  or  weaken  by  persuasion,  the 

Ksent  painful  occasion,  yet  it  would  not  have  "leadmeas  ofparsons  who,  without  their  endow- 

n  consistent  with  her  antecedent  practice,  to  ™JJ'^  •'«  perhaps  in  a  aafer  stote. 

efwlook  a  circumstance  in  which  they  are  ao  ^^"*  though  the  writer  cannot  hope  Uiat  theae 

deeply  involved.  observations  will  produce  any  effect  on  thoae 

It  has  excited  the  most  lively  feelings  of  re-  who  have  already  embarked  on  this  sea,  without 

fret  in  many  minds,  to  hear,  in  a  recent  instonce,  •  «W"«t  *nd  without  a  bottom— happy  would 

of  the  departure  of  some  ladiea  of  consideration,  ">«  f*»  "  ^™»7  m>«ht  become  the  means  of  pre- 

ftom  that  reaervo  and  delicacy  so  peculiarly  the  w^ing  one  inexperienced  female  from  the  pe- 

character'iaUcs  of  their  sex,  and  so  naturally  nls  to  which  novelty,  curiosity,  and  pressing  io- 

mppendant  to  their  own  respecteble  charactera  V**^  too  easily  allure.    The  sure  preserva- 

and  situation  in  life— They  appear  not  only  to  '>^?f  from  thu  danger  are  to  cultivate  deep  hu 

have  entered  very  warmly  into  all  the  tenete  of  ™"»^y  "<*  •cU-diatruat,  to  keep  clear  of  the  ^y 

die  acceding  school,  but  to  labour  very  assido-  f?'«««»*^  ^^  innovaUon,  to  avoid  the  first  step  ; 

only  for  their  propagation.    They  are,  it  seems,  [»'  «"  ^^,  'ub^uent  ones  are  easy.    Let  her 

Bol  only  followers,  but  joint  leaders  in  the  seve.  *»»'  «  mmd,  th*t,  once  seduced,  she  may  find, 

nl  departmente  of  Uie  government  of  the  se-  ^•^  '  "hen  she  would  inherii  the  blessing,  she 

-ceding  party  ™*7  *^  rejected,  and  find  no  place  of  repentance, 

^  Tenderness  of  heart,  warmth  of  feefing,  and  ^^^"^^  •^  ™*y  »^^  »^  carefully  with  teara.' 
Imlineas  of  imagination,  form  a  most  interest- 

iag  part  in  the  composition  of  an  amiable  wo-  

man ;  but  the  qualities  which  adorn,  are  also 

the  qualities  which  mislead.    The  very  attrao-  III  efeeit  of  the  laU  Seee§$wiL 
tlonn  which  cause  them  te  please,  may  become 

narea.    If  not  carefblly  directed,  they  give  a  AMomi  the  evila  to  which  the  lato  aeoesalon 

wrong  bias  to  the  character,  and  a  dangcroua  haa  contributed,  thoee  we  are  about  to  mention 

tndency  to  the  conduct    They  lead  their  poa.  are  of  no  light  nature.     It  has  been  the  means 

)r  more  widely  astray  than  ia  commonly  the  of  exciting  a  sort  of  spiritual  vanity,  of  awaken- 

with  those  who  are  deatituto  of  these  pleas,  ing  a  deaire  of  departing  from  received  opiniona, 

powers.  in  oertein  yoong  persons,  who  may  be  deaignat- 

!*hat  providential  economy  which  haa  clearly  ed  by  the  name  of  premature  instructors.  It  haa 

determined  that  women  were  bom  to  share  with  increaaed  the   alienation  of  the  lower  ordera 

mm  the  duties  of  private  life,  haa  as  dearly  de.  fVom  the  church ;  it  haa  afforded  to  some  who 

monstrated,  that  they  were  not  born  to  divide  are  not  favourable  to  seriona  piety,  a  pretence 

with  them  in  its  public  administration.    If,  then,  for  indiacriminately  classing  ti^ther  men  of 

Ihey  were  not  intended  to  command  armies  in  different  viewa,  charactera,  and  principlea.-^ 

war,  nor  to  direct  cabinete  in  peace,  to  legislate  Among  the  more  respectable,  it  has  stirred  up 

In  the  senate,  or  debate  at  the  bar — doubtless  a  spirit  of  debate  and  controversy  by  no  means 

they  were  not  intended  to  be  public  teachers  of  friendly  to  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity, 

religion,  to  be  makers  of  canons  for  a  new  church,  We  shall  mention  theae  eflfocts  in  their  order. 

nor  to  invent  dogmaa  to  controvert  an  old  one ;  There  is  scarcely  a  greater  miaUke  in  morals, 

nor  to  be  professors  of  proselytism,  nor  wrangling  than  ia  committed 'by   thoee  who  habitually 

polemics,  nor  conductors  of  controversy,  nor  speak  of  vanity  as  a  trifling  fault,  aa  a  small 

■ettlcrsofdisputes— disputes  which  will  continue  pass  not  worth  guarding.    There   ia  perhapa 

to  be  agitated  aa  long  as  men  have  hot  heads  acarcely  an  error  which  ia  so  generally  adopCeid, 

and  proud  hearte ;  as  long  as  they  possess  vanity  and  ao  carelessly  overlooked.     It  finds  ite  way 

or  curiosity,  impatience  of  restraint,  or  a  love  into  characters  of  every  species,  and  almost  into 

of  opposition ;  a  weariness  of  sober  truths,  and  every  individual  of  the  speeiea.    There,  is  not 

a  thirst  after  the  fame  to  be  acquired  by  their  only  the  vanity  of  beauty,  of  rank,  of  riches, 

•uhveraion.  of  learning,  of  talents,  bitt,  aa  we  have  already 

Why  will  women  of  aenae,  then,  defbat  their  obeerved,  the  vanity  of  religion, 

providential  deetination  T   why  deeert  their  pro.  A  bold  &miliarity  with  Soriptan  an  aahal- 
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^wed  touching  of  the  Bocred  ark,  not  u  former- 
ly by  ■c«pticii  and  •coffers  only,  hot  by  persons 
prorassingf,  and  we  believe  intending  to  be  reli- 
gioua,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  becoming  too  com. 
mon.  This,  like  many  other  of  our  offences, 
has  its  foundation  in  vanity.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  uBwillingnens  to  be  taught,  and  an  impa- 
tience  to  teach,  marks  the  character  of  the  pre. 
sent  day. 

There  is   a  scion   from  this   presumptuous 
stock,  which  perhaps  has  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  grow,  in  order  to  become  generally  known, 
but  which  is  beginning  to  sprout  up  in  certain 
provincial  towns  and  villager.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing  disposition  in  a  few  arrogant  young  men  to 
read  ihe  Bible  with  their  own  glosses  and  inter, 
pretations,  and  to  aim  at  proselyting,  and  *  tak- 
ing captive*  not  only  *  silly  women*  but  silly 
girls.     Several  of  these  persons,  as  soon  as  they 
be^an  to  open  their  eyes  on  the  importance  of 
religion,  or  rather  before  they  were  broad  awake 
to  its  truths,  have  undertaken  this  gratuitous 
tuition.  Instead  of  taking  time  to  promote  their 
own  advancement,  instead  of  learning  wisdom 
by  an  increasing  discovery  of  their  own  igno- 
ranco ;  instead  of  improving  in  Christian  know, 
ledge  by  the  only  legitimate  methods,  diligent 
study  of  the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  the  soundest 
commentators,  both  accompanied  with  fenrent 
prayer  fur  that  light  they  profess  to  seek, — 
without  consulting  able  ministers — without  tak. 
ing  this  straight  and  obvious  road, — on  their 
own  very  slender  stock  they  set  up  for  teachers 
themselves.     Instead  of  looking  to  the  ezperi. 
enced  and  the  wise,  they  collect  a  little  group  to 
look  up  to  th*;?::^,  thus  inverting  the  ApostIe*s 
observation — for  they  *  when  for  the  time  they 
seek  to  be  teachers,  have  need  to  be  taught 
themselves,  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God.'     If  this  spiritual  vanity  should 
flourish,  we  shall  soon  have  none  to  Icaru  ;  all 
will  be  toachcr:?. 

Thus  the  raw  and  rash  Christian,  confidently 
jum{>s  over  all  the  intermediate  steps  between 
the  enquirer  and  the  instructor,  and  despising 
the  old  (gradual  approach  to  the  sacred  temple, 
despising  the  study  of  bookn,  of  men,  and  of 
himself,  starts  up  at  once  a  full-grown  divine; 
—the  novice  seizes  the  professor's  diair,  erects 
himi;dlf  into  a  scholar  without  literature,  and  a 
theologian  wit  hoot  theology.  On  the  strength 
of  a  few  texts,  ill  understood,  and  worsn  applied, 
he  undertakes  to  give  his  young  neighbours 
new  views  of  the  Bible,  and  without  eyes  him- 
self,  sets  up  for  a  guide  of  the  blind. 

These  young  persons  in  reading  the  Scrip, 
tores  seem  to  be  setting  out  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery of  something  new,  rather  than  on  a 
course  of  oh  »rvation  on  what  their  precursors 


rapposed  oppoaitioo  of  what  was  never  iiiltiM 
to  agree. 

'  Ttiui  fools  niHb  in  where  angels  fear  to  tte^' 

Suffer  a  few  friendly  hinta.  Though  Bdj 
Scripture  waa  given  to  be  aearched,  it  was  ml 
given  to  be  criticised.  It  waa  *  written  for  ov 
learning,*  not  for  our  cavilling ;  it  waa  given  aol 
to  be  pertly  scrutinized,  but  to  be  *  inwardly  ii. 
gested  ;*  not  to  make  us  wise  in  our  own  ta^ 
ceita,  but  *  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.*  b 
is  not  to  be  endured  to  hear  questions  on  wluck 
hang  all  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  »pccolatM  up. 
on  as  if  they  were  a  question  of  physics  or  hit. 
tory,  and  explained  till  they  become  contra£e> 
tions. 

Men  taught  of  God,  and  poasesiing  thoN 
depths  of  erudition  which  qualified  Ihem  to  teach 
others,  depend  upon  it,  have  left  Bothug  (or 
your  discovery  except  the  discovery  of  your  owv 
insufficiency.  If  there  are  obacuritles  they  wiD 
not  bo  cleared  by  such  ahallow  ezpoaitort.  Th» 
sun  of  righteousness  will  not  be  made  to  sUni 
brighter  by  the  li^ht  of  your  farthing  candlb 

Boldaesa  in  religion,  we  repeat,  is  one  of  tke 
great  evils  of  the  present  day.  The  more  «t 
cavil  the  less  we  shall  obey.  We  may  ezpitiB 
truths  till  we  come  to  deny  them.  We  nay  It 
so  involved  in  intricacies  of  our  own  wearuy, 
that  we  may  end  by  opposing  the  doetriat  we 
undertook  to  clear.  Oh !  there  is  no  Rcority 
like  a  humble  mind ;  a  mind  always  distnisiin| 
its  own  wisdom,  and  always  confiding  in  tht 
wisdom  of  God. 

Why,  then,  will  not  the  premature  instroctor 
wait  till  he  is  himself  instructed  ?  Why  not 
look  up  for  information  on  difficult  and  disputed 
points  to  wiser  and  older  heads  ?  Why  not  in 
their  little  parties  turn  their  attention  to  praeti- 
cal  points,  rather  than  to  speculative  nicetiet? 
Why  not  cultivate  that  self- inspection  sod  betzt. 
humbling  prayer  which  would  cure  those  con- 
ceits that  lead  to  a  critical,  and  ofUa  end  in  a 
sceptical  spirit;  such  habits  would  best  (we- 
serve  tliem  from  that  inflation  of  heart  which 
arises  from  the  vanity  of  some  supposed  new 
digcovery,  in  a  religion  which  was  given  ai  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  Scripture  no  where  teaches  us  to  indolge 
this  audacious  curiosity  ;  it  stirs  up  no  eager, 
ncss  tor  pushing  speculation  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate bounds.  It  furnishes  no  invitation  for 
rangin^r  beyond  the  limited  sphere  allotted  to 
our  imperfect  human  condition.  Its  incitements 
are  not  irritations  but  encouragements.  The 
Bible  wisely  represses  all  that  spiritual  vanity 
which  would  dive  into  unprofitable,  because  im- 
penetrable mysteries.     It  teaches  us  all  that  is 


have  done  ibr  them.    They  search,  not  with  de-    necessary  for  us  to  learn,  and  there  it  slops.    It 
vout  enquiry,  but  fearless  curiosity  ;  they  look    teaches  what  is  of  prime  importance  for  os  to 


out  for  passages  written  in  a  different  conncc 
tion,  and  applied  to  different  puriKiPcs,  and  then 
try  to  prove  that  they  pro<lm;e  not  consecutive 
reasoninjr,  that  they  do  not  establish  tho  gene- 
raWy  received  doctrines.  How  should  they? 
They  were  never  intended  to  produce  tho  one, 
or  to  esUblish  the  other.  Tiiey  bring  together 
propositions  which  have  no  relation,  and  which 
require  different  poofs,  and  then  triumph  in  Uie 


know, — that  we  are  fallen  creatnres.  It  shows 
what  wo  ought  to  believe  in  order  to  our  beiogr 
reecued  from  this  state  of  apostacy.  It  instructs 
us  in  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  favour  of  God,  which  by  sin  we 
had  forfeited.  It  is  enough  that  it  lays  open 
the  disease,  presents  the  remedy,  and  offers 
God*s  Holy  Spirit  to  render  it  effi?ctuaL  In 
short,  it  reveals  all  that  as  probationary  bfiofs 
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f9  alKmld  dvire  to  know,  and  of  all  we  know 
t  VKpeeta  as  to  make  a  practical  uae. 

The  present  is,  especially  amon^  the  lower 
mnka,  an  age  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy ;  and 
rhat  is  to  likely  to  augment  the  popular  hostili. 
w  to  Christianity,  and  neglect  of  the  estoblished 
Hliireh,  which  is  founded  upon  it,  as  when  they 
Me  eome  of  its  min'sters  reprobating  at  one 
imei,  the  church  which  they  warmly  defended 
It  uiother  7 — when  they  see  them  actually  re- 
MNUcing  it  as  unchristian,  and  setting  up  a  new 
vyitem  in  opposition  to  it?  Where,  then,  is 
troth  to  be  found,  may  not  even  the  more  sober 
iBoagst  the  peoplo  say,  if  it  is  not  found  in 
that  f^urch,  in  defence  of  which  so  many  of  her 
livines,  so  many  of  her  bishops,  were  led  to  the 
Nsilbld  and  the  stake  f  Will  not  the  loose  and 
Bweleea  be  likely  to  be  confirmed  in  impiety, 
vhen  they  see  these  men,  who  were  fostered  in 
bir  bosom,  who  had  subscribed  to  their  belief 
ia  her  articles,  who  had  been  warm  beyond 
liwir  fellows  in  the  admiration  of  her  liturgy, 
btr  doctrines,  and  her  discipline, — when  they 
ne  theie  men  not  only  desert  her  altars,  but 
iake  op  arms  against  her ;  when  they  behold  a 
Wrpatoal  conflict  between  Christian  ministers  7 
—lor  a  church  that  is  attacked  must  be  defend- 
id— will  they  not  think  that  an  establishment 
vhich  it  io  frequently  assailed,  which  requires 
meh  continual  vindication  from  which  there 
ire  so  many  recent  deserters,  must  needs  be  an 
Vioneoui  and  unsound  church,  and  even  the 
3eripiuree  on  which  it  is  founded,  uncertain,  if 
feot&lae? 

What  is  so  likely  as  this  defection  to  give 
BonSdeoce,  without  the  least  intention  of  doing 
•0^  to  that  spirit  of  infidelity  which  used  to  skulk 
m  eomers,  and  stab  from  behind  a  mask,  but 
warn  avows  itself  boldly,  bares  its  unblushing 
Brant  to  public  gaze,  spurns  at  law  as  well  as 
ieeeney,  openly  defies  government,  whom  it 
Med  to  fear,  as  well  as  God,  whom  it  never 
fbared? 

Was  it  not  enough  that  these  low,  designing 
iniagogues — men  who  think  one  religion  as 
good  as  another,  and  no  religion  best  of  all, — 
WW  it  not  enough  that  these  open  violators  of 
■der,  truth,  and  justice,  should,  as  the  most 
pobablc  moans  to  accomplbh  their  political 
^■ehicfs,  endeavour  to  overturn  the  church,  by 
bringing  her  creeds,  and  her  other  holy  ser- 
lieea,  into  contempt ;  insulting,  by  their  profane 
parodies,*  all  that  is  grave,  and  rendering  ridi- 
ralons  all  that  is  efood  7  Yet,  from  such  men, 
nch  attempts  excite  our  regret  and  astonish. 
Bent  less  than  those  we  have  been  oontemplat- 
mm.  How  grievous  is  it,  when  persons  of  a  to- 
tallj  different  description  are,  perhaps  undesign- 
idly,  contributing  to  help  on  the  work  which, 
ee  are  persuaded  they  abhor ! — when  decorous 
ind  religious  men,  though  by  other  devices,  and 
with  other  weapons,  may  be  contributing  to  ac 
Bompliah  the  work  of  these  vulgar  politicians, 
md  assisting,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to 
iiecredit  tlie  church  which  the  others  arc  la- 
feuring  to  subvert ! 

Nay ;  in  one  restpoct  the  belter  men  are  do- 
'JUg  the  worse  deed  ;  lor  the  factitious  assailants 
ef  the  church  injure  thoee  akme  who  were  in- 
jured before ;  for,  by  the  groemett  of  their  at- 


tacks, they  shock  all  who  are  not  totally  given 
up  to  impiety ;  while,  in  the  present  instonce, 
those  more  decent  characters  are  more  likely  to 
be  led  astray,  who  have  shown  some  disposition 
to  be  serious ;  and  are,  therefore,  in  more  dan- 
ger of  being  misled  by  the  specious  subtleties, 
and  the  assumed  tone  of  confident  security,  of 
these  religious  dogmatiste. 

The  inexperienced  and  the  wavering — those 
who  are  unconfirmed  in  their  principles,  to- 
gether with  others  who  have  their  religion  to 
seek,  and  who  like  to  have  one  pointed  out  to 
them  which  will  not  disturb  their  repoee  by  the 
severity  of  its  practical  injunctions,  nor  the 
self«dcnying  spirit  of  ite  tendencies,  are  likely 
to  be  led  astray  by  these  false  lights ;  while  the 
sober  and  self-distrusting  Christian  will  only  be 
driven,  by  these  alarming  novelties,  to  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  humbling  and  consistent 
doctrines  ot  the  New  Testoroent, — will,  with 
deeper  prostration  of  heart,  implore  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  to  lead  him  into  all 
truth,  but  to  keep  him  in  it  Sudi  a  one  will  find 
that  it  docs  not  require  profound  knowledge,  or 
deep  learning,  to  perceive  the  awful  dangers  of 
the  presumptuous  innovations  which  lead  to 
those  perilous  subtleties — which  terminate  in 
these  bold  conclusions.  He  will  see  that  cook 
mon  sense,  an  humble  mind,  aud  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  Scripture,  are  all  that  ie 
wanting  to  discover  that  the  Bible,  and  the  no- 
velties of  the  aeoediog  community  cannot  both 
be  right. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here ;  for  some  of 
the  adversaries  of  serious  piety,  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  disposed  to  toke  a  most  unfair  advantage 
of  thb  secession ;  and  the  very  cirenmstance 
of  that  separation  which  ought  to  have  rescued 
men  who  firmly  adhere  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  from  suj- 
picion,  increases  it,  and  causes  them  to  be  in- 
volved in  one  common  charge  of  extravagance 
and  error,  with  men  whose  opinions  they  abhor; 
whereas,  when  the  vessel  ia  assailed  by  an  un- 
expected  storm,  instead  of  throwing  themselves 
out  to  sea  in  quest  of  imaginary  safely,  the 
tempest  only  makes  the  experienced  Christian 
mariner  cling  the  closer  to  his  hold.  Men  of 
more  than  ordinary  seal  and  activity,  then, 
should  not  be  suspected  of  disaffection,  unless 
ihey  afford  other,  and  more  substantia]  reasons, 
for  doubting  their  want  of  orthodoxy.  Does  it 
not  look  as  if  there  were  no  soundness  but  in 
apathy,  no  security  but  in  inertness  7 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  times  is  rash 
judgment,  indiscriminate  attock,  and  a  zeal  for 
censure  without  examination ;  a  not  separatin|r 
men  who  are  materially  dissimilar,  but  lumping 
them  into  one  common  reprobated  mass,  or,  at 
best,  speaking  as  if  the  difference  were  so  little, 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  pains  to  separate 
them. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  church  communities  in 
the  world,  that  do  not  hold  some  doctrines  in 
common.  We  are  identified  in  some  imporUnt 
points  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  that  does 
not  blind  us  to  ite  errors,  nor  docs  it  prevent  our 
keeping  clear  of  them. — There  are  both  rational 
and  orthodox  oommunitiea  in  our  own  country 
but  our  holding  some  opiniona  in  eonimon  wita 
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them,  neither  maket  oe  «do|it  thoN  opinions 
which  we  diiapprove,  nor  condemn  thorn  who 
profbae  them,  as  if  thej  held  none  that  were 
right  Whj,  then,  should  not  the  caae  he  the 
atme  in  our  own  chareh  T 

This  lumping  ayatem  is  not  a  little  hard  on 
the  ateady  and  orderly  divine.  It  weak«na,the 
hands  of  the  faithful  paaior,  when  hia  auditors, 
who  have  just  been  hearing  him  apeak  the  worda 
of  truth  and  aoberness,  find  him,  perhapa,  in  the 
next  contruversial  pamphlet  they  take  up,  coup, 
led  with  the  half  insane,  and  the  wholly  absurd. 
It  ia  hard  that  the  lealons  Christian,  who  ia  at 
the  aame  time  a  pattern  of  propriety  and  correct 
<)emeanor,  should  be  dragged  in  to  make  com- 
mon  cause  with  those  at  whose  principles  he 
shudders.  Yet  these  men  of  opposite  oharaotera, 
principles  and  pursuits,  are  ibrced  into  contact, 
are  together  plunged  into  the  crucible  of  un- 
distinguishing  prejudice,  and  melted  down  to- 
£ether ;  all  diBtinctions  so  lost  in  the  fusion — 
the  sober  Chriatian  so  mixed  with  the  fanatic, 
the  temperate  with  the  fiery,  the  regular  with 
the  eccentric,  that  they  come  out  of  the  furnace 
blended  into  one  common  mass,  and  are  repro- 
duced as  if  formed  of  one  common  material.* 

Ours  is  also  pre-eminently  an  age  of  contro- 
"weny.  Is  not  charity  sometimes  recommended 
with  uncharitablenesa,  and  religion  vindicated 
irreligiously  7  But  are  there  not  a  thousand  other 
■nbjects  better  calculated  for  its  legitimate  exer- 
eise  ?  *  Let  the  potsherds  strive  with  the  pot. 
aherds  of  the  earth,'  on  all  other  topics ;  but 
here,  though  one  dash  the  other  in  pieces,  he 
does  not  always  escape  unhurt  himself  But 
ahall  the  word  of  *  the  High  and  Holy  One,  the 
word  of  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the 
earth,*  be  made  an  arena  for  the  combats  of  its 
puny  mhnbitanta,  whum  the  prophet  represents 
by  the  most  contemptible  insect  ? 

But  although,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
if  truth  be  attacked,  it  must  be  defended,  the 
Christian  coritrovertist  never  engages  in  offen- 
•ive  war.  He  does  not  fight  for  victory,  but 
truth.  And  the  surest  way  for  him  to  ascertain 
this,  i?,  to  examine  the  temper  with  which  he 
defends  it  Rivilry  is  not  his  motive,  nor  is 
railing  his  weapon. 

If,  as  it  is  said,  warfare  is  the  natural  state 
of  man,  let  his  hostility  among  Christians  be 
directed  to  a  foreign  enemy ;  let  them  not  en- 
gage  in  civil  war.  You  have  already  •  provoked 
each  other  to  good  works,*  which  is  part  of  the 
law;  go  on,  and  |»^)voke  each  other  to  Move, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.'  Let  both 
■ides  rejoice  in  the  good  done,  without  caring 
which  does  it  *  There  are  diversities  of  opera- 
tion^  but  it  is  the  same  (jlod  which  workoth  in 
all.'  If  there  is  so  much  done  separately,  what  a 
roiofhty  mass  of  good  would  be  produced  by  cor- 
dial co-operation  ?  Let  me  not  be  accused  of 
levity  in  applying  the  words  of  the  poet, 

TTift  D.iU9la8  and  ihfl  Percy  both  toirfiimr. 
Were  coiiddunt  ai;aiu>t  a  world  in  ariiw. 

We  know  that,  in  the  sieht  of  God  he  is  not 
the  most  succeRsful  champion  who  may  have 
given  most  falls  to  hia  adversary ;  but  he  who 
haa  obtained  the  most  victories  over  his  own 
spirit    And  A«  will  be  fimnd,  in  the  great  and 


tranendooB  day  of  reckoning,  to  have  bMi  the 
moat  valiant  aodMr  of  Jeans  Christ,  not^babaa 
been  the  fiaroeat  combatant  in  the  field  ef  eon. 
troversy,  but  who  shall  have  brought  nMMt^oij 
to  God,  and  moat  aoul,  io  heaven. 

If  we  made,  as  anrely  we  on^ht  to  make,  the 
Holy  Scripture  oor  standard  ofjodging,  as  wiD 
aa  of  believing,  of  charity  as  well  aa  of  M, 
of  brotherly  kindneaa  as  well  as  of  orthodox ; 
— if  we  brought  the  Bible  to  be  the  eanatat 
arbiter  of  our  debatea,  aa  well  as  the  iwufMMi 
rule  of  oor  lives,  we  should  attack  nothiag  with 
warmth  hot  what  that  Bible  condemna.  Al 
difierences  of  opinion  in  which  God  haanotaitlD 
Hia  aeal  that  it  is  false,  ahould  be  traalad  viA 
candour ;  men  ahould  not  then  make  their  oai 
'  purged  eyes'  the  universal  medinm  of  cfav 
vision,  they  should  not  vilify  others  for  anisf 
the  same  topics  with  other  optics.  Want  of 
charity  ia  probalily  no  leas  a  faolt  thaa  the  one 
we  may  be  reviling ;  and  does  not  a  waat  of 
discrimination,  or  rather  doea  not  that  Mindaaii 
which  ia  inspired  by  prejodice,  lead  Io  that  d^ 
ficiency  in  candour  which  widens  the  diffioeasi? 
To  profeas  opiniooa  of  which  Scripture  lilha 
ooromanda  nor  prohibits  our  belief;  ought  not  li 
set  at  irreconcilable  variance  beings  wbi  hv 
equally  candidatea  for  heaven.  In  that  aMs 
of  perfbct  peace  and  perfect  love,  no  aaiall  por- 
tion of  the  promised  foiicity  may  arise  fym  oor 
being  of  no  party. 

A  difference  in  opinion  on  points  oa  vhieh  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  silent,  on  which  no  dnb. 
raiory  sentence  in  Scripture  has  beea  fn- 
nounced,  is  aurely  no  ground  for  the  trioaipk 
of  superiority  in  thooe  who  maintain  thma,  b« 
for  Bupercilioua  contempt  in  those  who  r^ 
them.  Is  it  not  putting  matters  of  minor  ha. 
portance  in  the  place  of  essentials  7  while  per- 
haps by  the  disputants  on  both  sidea,  esseatiih 
are  not  alwaya  held  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  or  tt 
least  are  not  debated  with  such  unkind  parti 
nacity. 

We  have  hitherto  alluded  to  diSereaes  of 
opinion  between  pious  men,  men  who  are  in  eara. 
est  in  their  religion.  But  are  there  not  men  of 
little  piety  to  be  found,  who  side  with  one  or  the 
other  party,  and  become  the  hottest  controvar- 
tists,  while  they  take  little  real  interest  in  viul 
relif^ion ;  who  oppoae  without  belief^  and  defead 
without  conviction,  merely  because  they  wish 
to  be  appended  to  that  aide  which  they  happen 
to  think  the  most  creditable,  most  popular,  or 
most  profitable  7 

Let  us  then  love  in  each  other  now  what  God 
loves  in  us,  and  bear  with  the  rest — The  cnlti- 
vation  of  this  spirit  of  kindness  would  so  sanc- 
tify the  temper,  that  we  should  forgive  and 
overkwk  thoae  inferior  mattera  in  others,  which 
might  not  exactly  coincide  with  our  own  viswi 
and  opinicHis. 

These  discrepancies  in  sentiment  are  perhaps 
permitted  for  mutual  advantage ;  and  the  cnhi- 
vation  of  a  candid  disposition  may  be  carried  to 
a  wider  extent,  and  a  apirit  of  forbearance  in  ac- 
tion, than  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  By  the  consent  and  rscipro- 
cal  operation  of  this  spirit  of  Christian  kindnasi, 
we  shall  be  made  more  meet  fiir  that  state  whars 
all  will  be  of  one  mind  o  well  aa  one  biut 
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iHntre  diarity  will  ba?e  its  full  coniuramatioii, 
uid  IbrbMrancc  tta  fall  reward. 

Let  oa  thon  prepare  ourBelves,  and  each  other, 
by  the  exercine  of  the  one  fur  the  fruition  of  the 
other.  Let  God  be  all  in  all  now,  as  He  will  be 
b«reafker,  and  there  will  be  no  room  lefl  in  the 
heart  of  a  Christian  for  animosity^  or  unkind- 
neaa  towards  his  fellow  Christians.  A  cordial 
■fieiiiii  III  in  those  essentials  to  which  the  Gos. 
pel  has  annexed  salvation,  should  swallow  up 
■ll  the  present  petty,  but  dividing  distinctions. 
^-Could  this  most  desirable  object  be  accom- 
pliabed,  then  should  we  hope  to  see  a  renovation 
of  that  spirit  which,  in  the  early  agres  of  the 
«harch,  provoked  even  its  enemies  to  exclaim 
with  admirinf{  wonder,  See  how  these  Chrittiant 
Imm  eiie  another ! 

On  the  Exertiona  of  Piou$  Ladiet. 

Wi  are  now  about  to  tread,  which  wc  do  with 
m  fearful  and  timid  step,  on  tender  ground.  It 
la  with  mingled  respect  and  reluctance  we  vcn- 
lore  to  touch  on  certain  delicate  {mints  which 
■ffiset  the  sincerely  pious ;  persons  who  equally 
•void  all  eccentricity  in  doctrine,  and  negligence 
in  practice;  yet  among  whom  little  errors  may 
hereafter  creep  in,  the  very  consequence,  per- 
hmps,  of  that  increasing  and  ine:«timable  bless. 
iBf «  religious  society.  It  is  to  be  feared  they 
may  incur  the  haxard  of  raising  in  others  objec- 
tions against  religion,  by  their  honest  zeal  to 
promote  it 

The  persons  to  whom  we  presume  to  allude 
•re  of  that  sex,  in  which,  perhaps,  most  piety 
io  to  be  found,  and  who  are  in  so  many  respects 
weentially  advancing  its  cause. — Their  ser- 
ynoBm  are  so  materially  useful,  that  it  would  be 
m  aabject  of  deep  regret,  if,  by  any  slight  inad- 
vertence, their  value  should  ever  tie  diminished. 
We  are  too  often  led  to  complain  of  defieiefieiet 
in  religion  :  we  are  now  to  speak — not  of  its  ex* 
«ee8,  for  we  believe  there  is  no  such  thing — but 
TAtber  to  guard  the  truly  pious  against  the  pos- 
aibility  of  inconveniences,  which,  should  they 
■riae,  would  be  a  diminution  of  their  usefulness. 

The  thoughtless  and  dissipated  indeed,  who 
luiint  unsocial  crowds,  and  lay  out  their  talents 
'Ibr  that  world  which  they  have  chosen  for  thrir 

rtion,  find  their  reward  where  they  seek  it, 
the  admiration  of  that  world  where  they 
-flatter  and  shine. — The  others  patiently  wait 
fer  theirs  in  that  sinirle  sentence,  *  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful   servant.*     Yet  though  it  is 

Eiinfnl  to  say  a  syllable  which  might  look 
ke  disapprobation  when  only  caution  is  intend. 
ed,  may  wo  hazard  a  few  words,  not  of  censure 
bqt  of  friendly  intimation  ? 

May  not  those  large  portions  of  time,  and 
strength,  and  spirit,  so  generously  apent  abroad 
by  zealous  Christians,  in  the  most  noble  exsr- 
tions  of  reli£[iou9  charily,  be  sometimes  suffered 
to  entrench,  in  some  measure,  u|»nu  the  im- 
perious course  of  domestic  life,  upon  those  pleas- 
ing and  sacred  duties  for  which  home  is  a  name 
■O  dear  7  May  they  not  be  so  exhauHted  by  ex- 
ternal concerns,  that  they  may  be  in  danger  of 
entering  with  diminished  interest  on  the  retired 
•nreiiea  of  the  cloeet  All  business,  even  ra- 
Kgioaa  basineiB.  is  apt  Io  prodoco  •  hurry  aad 
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bustle  in  the  mind,  and  an  agitation  in  the 
spirits,  which  the  most  serious  persons  lament, 
aa  being  attended  with  some  disqualification  for 
personal  improvement.  *  My  mother's  children 
gave  me  their  vineyards  to  keep,  but  mine  own 
vineyard  have  I  not  kept,*  was  the  pathetic  la. 
mentation  of  the  ancient  church.  They  had 
engaged  her  in  labours  and  difficulties  which 
she  feared  had  in  some  measure  impeded  the 
progress  of  her  own  spiritual  concerns.  It  was 
in  her  own  house,  at  Bethany,  that  Mary  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  fully  admit,  however, 
not  only  the  complete  compatibility^  but  the  ex- 
pediency, of  uniting  what  we  owe  to  those 
abroad,  and  to  ourselves  and  families  at  home; 
the  highest  characters  are  those  who  combine 
both.  We  are  not  combatting,  but  applauding 
a  zeal,  which  we  fervently  hope  may  never  be 
suppressed,  if  it  should  ever  require  to  be  some, 
what  regulated. 

There  is  no  part  of  Christian  duty  which 
more  requires  us  to  look  well  to  the  motive  by 
which  our  actions  are  set  a-going.  It  ia  of 
importance  to  examine  whether  our  most  useful, 
if  busy  pursuits,  are  not  influenced  by  a  natural 
fondness  for  bustle,  an  animal  activity,  a  love  of 
notice.  Whether  even  the  charitable  labours 
grow  not  more  from  a  restless  spirit  than  from 
real  piety.  Let  us  observe,  however,  that  thoogh 
these  defective  motives  may  at  first  excite  the 
zealof  some,yet  by  a  perseverance  in  well-doing, 
assisted  by  humble  prayer,  the  motive  may  at 
length  become  as  pure  as  the  act  is  undoubtedly 
right. 

It  is  asserted,  but  wo  trust  with  more  severity 
than  justice,  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
in  some  truly  excellent  persons  to  introduce 
show  and  display  in  their  religion  ;  a  tendency, 
not  quite  consistent  with  the  interior,  spiritual 
nature  of  Chrititianity.  It  is  not  so  much  an 
evil  we  are  guarding  against,  as  the  appearance 
of  evil.  Their  sex,  like  their  religion,  is  of  a 
sober  character ;  and  the  tendency  to  which  we 
are  alluding,  may  create  a  suspicion  that  reli. 
gion,  even  among  good  people,  is  not  so  much 
considered  as  a  thing  between  God  and  their 
own  soul,  as  we  know  it  really  is ;  for  we  are 
far  from  suspecting  the  secret  communion  with 
their  God  and  Saviour  is  not  considered  as  their 
primary  duty.  And  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  the  effect  of  this  duty  will  always  be  visible 
in  producirfg  that  sobriety  and  simplicity,  which 
so  conspicuously,  and  so  beautifully  distinguish 
the  relif^Mon  of  the  New  Testament. 

Tbd  reiiifion  of  Jesus  is  utterly  without  pa- 
radc,  it  effects  no  publicity.  It  is  enough  for 
hi«  servsnts  to  believe  that  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, who  sees  them  in  secret,  sees  them  with 
an  spproving  eye. 

As  they  have  got  above  acting  from  the  fear 
of  man,  the  next  stop  is  to  get  above  acting  for 
his  praise; — the  excessive  applause  and  com> 
mendation  of  their  Christian  friends  begin,  in 
reality,  still  more  to  bo  watched  against  than 
the  reproach  of  the  irreligious.  The  one  teachea 
them  to  be  circumspect,  the  other  may  in  time 
induce  them  to  believe  that  circumspection  is  no 
longer  necessary.    This  negligenoe,  if  it  do  not 

imake  them  do  wrung,  may  lead  them  io  be  too 
mach  elated  with  doin|  what  ie  ri|bt 
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Bot  tbera  are  higher  motivei  for  the  nse  of 
diflcreot  rescrre  in  the  Christian's  mind  than 
what  regards  merely  th'eir  personal  character. 
However  pure  in  motive,  however  innocent  in 
action,  they  must  1>c  carcfal  not  to  have  their 
rood  evil  spoken  of.  They  must  be  scrupulous- 
iy  cautious  of  not  bringing  the  least  reproach  on 
the  cause  dearest  to  their  afTcctionfi.  Pious  per- 
sons cannot  but  know,  that  with  the  utmost  rare 
Co  avoid  adding  to  tlie  ofTence,  which  Christian 
truth,  however  discreetly  exhibited,  necessarily 
gives,  that  many  are  looking  out  for  pretences 
to  discredit  not  only  the  professor  but  the  pro. 
ftssion  itself.  But  if  thoy  should  hereafter  see 
any  of  those  improprietins  for  which  they  are 
looicing  out ;  if  any  indiscretion  should  be  lound 
where  it  is  sedulously  sourrht,  Christianity  would 
suffer  and  impiety  triumph. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  certain  sharp  sighted 
observers,  who  arc  keenly  on  the  watch  for  any 
thing  that  may  discredit  serious  piety,  who  are 
peeping  in  at  every  crevice,  through  which  they 
think  they  may  detect  any  real  or  supposed 

SQund  of  censure,  may  never  bo  gratified  with 
e  discovery  of  what  they  so  industriously  sock. 
Bat  it  is  obvious,  that  where  they  can  detect  no 
■nbstantial  fault,  they  take  comfort  in  finding  a 
finble ;  where  there  is  no  deformity  they  tri- 
amphantly  carry  away  a  blemish,  and  are  ready 
to  make  the  mrist  of  the  slightest  imperfection. 
And  a  speck  which  would  not  be  perceived  in 
mn  ordinary  form,  is  conspicuous  on  that  which 
.  it  white  and  pure. 

This,  by  a  little  perversion,  and  not  a  littlo 
exaggeration,  not  only  of  fact  but  of  conjecture, 
ii  propagated  till  it  becomes  a  mischief.  In  the 
detection  of  the  slightest  flaw  in  characters  of 
eminent  piety,  they  go  away  rejoicing,  as  if  they 
had  found  some  hidden  treasure.  And  it  is 
well  pcrhap<i,  even  for  the  best  Christians,  that 
there  arc  such  critical  inspectorH  ;  and  the  know- 
lodge  that  thoy  are  watched  will  answer  an  ex- 
cellent purpose,  if  it  set  them  on  watching  them- 
selves. 

Am  [  then  an  enemy  to  Christian  exertion  ? 
God  forbid  I  It  is  the  glory  of  our  ago,  that 
among  the  niofit  useful  and  zealous  servants  of 
our  Divine  Master,  are  to  bo  found,  of  *  devout 
and  honourable  women  not  a  few.*  Ladies, 
whoso  own  education  not  having  been  limited  to 
the  harp  and  the  sketch-book,  though  not  un- 
skillnri  in  either,  are  competent  to  teach  others 
what  themselves  have  been  taught;  who  disdain 
not  to  lie  employed  in  the  humblest  ofTices  of 
Christian  charily,  to  be  found  in  tlie  poorest  cot- 
tage, at  the  bc'j-hido  of  the  sick  and  dying ; 
whose  daughtcrH,  if  not  the  best  waltzer*^  are 
the  best  eaterhistit ;  who?(o  houses  are  houses  of 
prayer,  whoso  closets  are  the  scene  of  devout 
meditition ;  who,  not  contented  with  the  stinted 
modish  measure  of  a  single  attendance  on  public 
worship,  so  contrive  to  render  the  hours  of  re- 
past subservient  to  those  uf  duty,  as  to  make  a 
second  visit  to  the  temple  of  their  God;  and 
who  endeavour  to  retain  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
shod  on  the  sacred  day,  through  the  duties  of 
the  week. 

But  to  pursue  the  subject  in  a  different,  though 
not  distant  direction,  we  cannot  too  much  com- 
mend those  valuable  persons,  whom  neither  for- 


tune, rank,  nor  any  tempore!  advuitaget  htie 
been  able  to  seduce  to  follow  those  vein  parsiiu, 
whose  light,  and,  in  aome  cases,  dangcroa 
amusements,  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  vottria 
of 'pleasure.  We  cannot  bat  admire,  that  ill 
these  energies  which  others  are  wasting  in  idk 
diversions,  or  employments  little  better  \bu 
idleness,  are,  by  those  excellent  persons,  devoted 
to  purposes  of  religion,  and  religious  or  osefal 
charities. 

If,  indeed,  like  the  females  attached  to  tin 
new  school  of  theology,  ttiey  deserted  the  esu* 
blished   proprieties,  and   prescribed  dccoromf, 
which  have  ever  been  considered  as  the  saft. 
guard,  as  well  as  the  ornament,  of  their  sex ;  if 
tl)ey  assisted  to  propagate  novel  opinioos;  if 
they  undertook  to  share  the  office  of  directori 
in  spiritual  concerns  ;  if  they  diverted  to  poUic 
purposes,  the  talents  given  them  for  the  more 
appropriate  and  subordinate,  but  not  less  useful 
offices  of  private  life  ;  if  they  attempted  to  dear 
difficulties  in  divinity,  which   the  wisest  and 
most  learned  men  had  approached  with  awe  and 
reverence,  and  had  receded,  for  fear  of  *  darken- 
ing counsel  by  words  withont  knowledge;  if 
they  undertook  to  decide  between  ooDtendiaf 
creeds  while  they  considered  tlie  commandmsoli 
as  aoliqaated — new- modelling  the  one  and  re- 
scinding the  other  without  ceremony ;  if  iliar 
allowed  themselves  to  determine  the  rigiit  and 
the  wrong  on  points  too  abstruse,  not  ooly  for 
female,  but  even  for  human  intelligeoee,  to  de> 
cide  upon,  and  to  get  rid  of  those  they  did  not 
like  or  did  not  comprehend ;  if  they  had  qoiitad 
plain,  practical,  intelligible  religion,  for  nil. 
leading  theories,  and,  like  tlie  apostate  Gib* 
tians,  *  removed  from  Him  that  called  them  iaio 
the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another  gospel ;'  if  all 
these  things  had  taken  place,  then  they  would 
indeed  deserve  even  more  censure  than  they 
have  incurred;  then,  though  wo   should  pity 
thoir  error  and  lament  their  apostacy,  we  thoold 
be  among  the  last  to  apologise  for  the  one,  or 
excuse  tlie  other.     It  has  been   brought,  as  a 
charge,  against  the  valuable  ladies  whose  cause 
wc  are  advocating,  as  if  it  were  a  departure 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  to  attend  at  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  certain  religious  and  charitable 
societies;  but  wc  know  not  what  reas>>nable ob- 
jection can  bo  made  to  their  being  mrjde«t  and 
siirnt  auditors  on  these  occasions.     They  do  not 
attend  the  resort  of  the  unemployed  or  the  ill- 
employed — they  do  not  attend  to  hear  the  idls 
news  of  the  neighlH>urho<)d,  but  to  hear*gno<f 
news  from  a  far  country,' — news,  which   the 
angels  in  heaven  stoop  down  to  hear, — not  the 
conversion  of  one  sinner,  but  the  conversion  of 
many, — to  hear  that  best  news,  the  extension  of 
Cttristianity  to  Uio  extremities  of  the  globe,— to 
hear  that 

*  All  kinj^oms  and  all  prino^s  of  the  earth 
Flock  10  ihat  light  ;'-> 


To  hear 

'  '  That  eastern  Java  to  the  fiirlhiwt  wert, 
Aii't  Bihiiipia  ipruaiJs  abroad  the  hand. 
And  worahipsi!* 

Compare  now  these  inoffensive  and  qiuet  an- 
ditors,  with  the  gay  multitudes  of  their  owniex 
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hich  crowd  the  retort  ol  pleasorc. — Here,  they 
«  the  peaceful  lietenera  ;  there,  they  are  the 
iBv  pcrioriiicrt.  The  others  are  not,  as  here, 
issivc  rcci|)icnt9  of  entertainment,  but  the  en* 
rtainerH,  hut  the  exhibitors.  Yet,  who  amon^f 
le  worldly  censures  one  of  lliese  clahses  ?  who, 
nonfr  the  prejudiced  does  not  censure  the 
her? 

So  inucfi  for  the  diifercncc  in  the  act  ;  let  us 
lamiiio  t!)c  (lifFercnco  in  pr>int  of  (ime;  for,  as 
,  our  pleasurable  pursuits,  the  consumption  of 
aao,  that  precious  material  of  which  life  is 
ado,  fortsw  a  very  considerable  object,  it  can- 
H  be  tiiouglit  unfair  to  compare  the  two  classes 
I  this  ground. 

Did  the  pursuits  of  both,  in  point  of  health, 
briety  in  dross,  security  of  morals,  proscrva. 
3n  of  delicacy,  more  nearly  approach  each 
her  than  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  dis- 
(Mtion  can  pretend ;  yet  the  prodigious  in. 
luality  of  the  two  as  to  the  waste  of  time,  must 
ttle  the  matter  at  once  with  those  who  know 
e  value  of  this  fugitive,  this  irretrievable  ta- 

Qt 

Compare  then  the  few  hours  in  the  day,  and 
e  very  few  days  in  the  years,  ^iven  up  by  the 
le  to  these  serious  pleasures,  with  the  nncount. 

hours  of  the  countless  nights,  spent  by  the 
her  in  the  anti-aoeial  crowds  of  turbulent 
Msuro — spent,  we  will  not  say  in  the  midnight 
xties,  for  that  would  give  a  false  impression 

the  season  of  those  amusements.  The  mid. 
ght  hour  was  heretofore  used  proverbially  to 
press  late  revelling. — But  from  the  present 
version  of  hours,  that  would  give  an  idea  not 
ly  of  dulncsB  and  vulgarity,  but  it  would  also 
Iher  designate  the  hour  when  company  met, 
tn  when  they  parted.  Midnight  was  once  the 
oe  which  doted  the  scene  of  dissipation ;  it  is 
w  that  of  commeneinff  it.  And  it  is  scarcely 
Iravagant  to  say,  that  the  morning  frequenters 

the  charitable  meetings  join  them  not  many 
urs  after  the  otiiers  return' from  the  scene  of 
sir  unquiet  pleasures.  In  the  one  case,  no 
ighbourhood  is  kept  awake  by  unseasonable 
iae  and  knockings,  no  servants  are  exposed  to 
rruptions  abroad,  nor  robbed  of  quiet  rest  at 
me. 

To  turn  from  the  metropolis  to  the  provinces, 
impure  the  little  absences  from  home  of  la- 
!•  who  insfiect  the  concerns,  and  give  instruc 
o  to  the  poor,  with  the  long  and  frequent  de. 
rtion  of  another  class,  not  of  home  only,  but 

country ! 

Upon  the  wholo  though  wo  would  carefully 
ard  against  both,  yet  wo  must  confess,  in  the 
escnt  state  of  things,  it  is  not  so  much  a  little 
cess  in  zeal  in  one  quarter,  as  the  visible 
owth  of  dissipation  in  another,  which  *  has  in. 
lased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
ihcd;*  and  truly  happy  should  we  be,  if  the 
n  of  the  ready  writers,  so  frequently  employed 
ainst  the  minor,  would  occasionally  be  exerted  ' 
ainat  the  greater  excess. 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
in  a  period  for  the  display  of  extraordinary 
BrgioB,  exerted  in  every  sort  of  direction, 
ley  had  been  powerfully  exerted  in  bringing 
the  late  revolution.    All  the  energies  of 


France,  whether  in  8cicnco,taicnt,  wit,or  wealth, 
were  combined  in  one  huge  engine  for  the  eata- 
Mishinent  of  atheism  on  the  proposed  ruins  of 
Christ  and  his  kingdom.  Wc  hope  this  grand 
device  was  partly  foiled,  even  there.  In  the 
general  assault  nome  skirmishes  were  fought  in 
this  country ;  but  here  a  counter-attack  was 
made.  ^Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against 
the  dragon  and  his  angel*,  and  prevailed.* — *Thtf 
accuser  of  the  hrelhren  was  cast  down.* 

Afkcrwards  the  human  scourge  of  mankind 
in  the  same  foreign  country,  by  a  singular  eoer 
gy  of  character,  aided  by  an  unprecedented 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  which  the  pre 
vious  contempt  of  religion  had  led  the  way,  pro 
jected  the  most  exorbitant  enterprise.**,  and  ac> 
complishcd  them  by  the  most  successful  peree- 
vcrance  in  every  species  of  political  and  moral 
mischief.  In  imitation  of  one  whom  the  enor- 
mity of  his  crimes  would  almost  warrant  oa  in 
calling  his  grand  inspirer,  his  labours  were  per« 
haps  more  energetic,  because  *  his  time  wae 
short.*  Here  again  Michael  made  a  counter 
attack  on  the  dragon.  For  it  is  to  the  same 
powerful  encrgiea,  exerted  in  the  contrary  di- 
rcction,  that  we  may  ascribe  those  numberless 
noble,  and  beneficial  societies  at  home,  which 
promise  to  effect  a  moral  change  in  the  oondi. 
tion,  not  of  one  country,  not  of  one  Continent, 
but  of  the  whole  Cllobo,  and  by  which  we  hope 
finally,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  *  to  beat 
down  Satan  under  our  feet* 

But  this  has  not  only  been  a  period  for  exert- 
ing the  energies  of  countries  and  communities. 
They  have  been  exerted  under  different  situa- 
tions  by  different  characters,  and  to  oppoaite 
purposes,  by  individuals;  they  have  been  re- 
markably  exhibited  in  private  persons,  in  a  eex 
whore  energy  is  less  expected  Ut  break  out  into 
fearless  action ;  in  Charlotte  Corday,  in  Madame 
Roland,  and  other  political  enthusiasts  abroad, 
all  acting  with  the  spirit  of  the  heroines  of  pa- 
gan Rome,  and  actuated  by  a  religion  much  re- 
sembling theirs. 

At  home,  the  best  energies  of  the  human  mind 
have  been  exerted  to  the  best  purposes,  by  pri- 
vate individuals  also,  and  exerted  without  any 
departure  from  inedesty,  prudence,  and  simpli- 
city, the  sacrifice  of  which  would  ill  repay  the 
accomplishment  of  the  most  popular  action. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  our  remarks  on 
well-directed  energies,  to  pass  over  one  instance, 
on  which,  we  trust  there  cannot  be  two  opi- 
nions. If  some  of  the  noyelties  of  the  present 
period  are  its  errors,  others  are  its  gkiry.  It  is 
cheering  to  the  wearied  pilgrim,  in  traversing 
the  desert  of  this  sinful  world,  to  have  the  eye 
here  and  there  refreshed  with  a  verdant  spot, 
yielding  not  only  beauty,  but  fertility. 

In  alluding  to  certain  recent  undertakings 
which  reflect  honour  on  our  country,  it  would 
be  uiyust  to  omit  one  which  reflects  honour  on 
our  sex.  Justice,  as  well  as  gratitude,  would 
be  wounded,  were  no  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the 
moat  heroic  of  women. 

The  reader  will  have  anticipated  that  we  al- 
ludo  to  the  female  Howard.  Hers  is  almost  (her 
■ex  considered)  a  higher  strain  of  Christian  he- 
roism. Unprotected  and  alone,  eho  dared  to 
vmtnre  into  seenee  that  would  ippel  the  tHUmlMt 
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betrt,  and  which  tho  MngU  principle  alone  by 
which  she  waa  actuated  could  have  auitained 
hen.  With  true  Christian  courage,  she  ven- 
tured to  explore  the  dreary  abodes  of  calamity 
and  crime,  of  execration  and  despair.  She  took 
*  the  guage  of  misery,*  not  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
oaity,  or  philosophical  speculation,  but  with  the 
,  holy  hope  of  relieving  it  The  favour  of  Him 
who  stopped  Uie  mouths  of  the  lions  in  the  pro< 
phet*s  den,  stopped  those  of  these  scarcely  less 
savage  beings.  Her  mild  demeanour  awed  their 
rebellious  spirits  into  peace. 

Her  visit  was  not  tho  sudden  ebullition  of  a 
charitable  fit.  It  was  the  result  of  deliberate 
reflection,  and  doubtless  of  fervent  prayer.  She 
had  long  been  projecting  the  means  how  to  as. 
■iet  these  most  desperate  ami  forlorn  of  human 
kind.  She  had  conceived  a  hope,  that  what  was 
flagitious  might  nut  bo  incorrigible  ;  and  adopt- 
ed a  well-digested  plan  fur  their  religious  in- 
fltraction. 

But  she  knew  human  nature  too  well,  not  to 
know  that  religious  instruction  would  be  very 
inefficacious,  without  correcting  invetcratcly 
bad  habits.  Together  with  a  few  pious  and 
able  associates  of  her  own  sex,*  she  insti- 
tdted  a  school  of  reform  and  industry,  found 
manual  employment  for  those  who  hod  never 
worked,  and  Christian  instruction  for  those  who 
bad  never  been  taught.  The  lips  that  had  been 
seldom  opened  but  to  UaRpheme  their  Maker, 
were  taught  to  praise  Ilim  ;  the  hands  hitherto 
employed  in  theft  were  employed  in  honest  la- 
boor.  Infants,  in  a  doubly  lamentable  sense, 
born  in  sin,  and  bred  in  vice,  were  snatched 
fhim  a  destruction  which  had  appeared  inevita- 
ble, and  put  into  a  train  of  improvement.  The 
flooniy  mansion  which  had  lately  been  a  scene 
of  horror,  only  to  be  exceeded  b}'  tiiose  more 
dreadful  future  mansions  to  which  it  was  con- 
ducting them  changed  its  face.  The  '.oathsoine 
prison  which  had  witnessed  nothing  iiut  intoxi- 
cation and  idleness ;  had  hoard  no  sounds  but 
those  of  reviling  and  of  imprecation,  gradually 
became  a  scene  of  comparative  decency,  sobri- 
ety, and  order. 

If  ever  a  charity  of  so  extensive  and  public 
a  nature  could  have  been  pleaded  as  some  ex- 
case  for  the  remission  of  domestic  duties,  this 
might  have  been  considered  as  the  one  exempt 
case,  but  it  was  not  so.  If  she  stole  some  hours 
from  her  family  to  visit  the  prison,  she  stole 
some  hours  fiom  sleep  to  attend  to  her  family. 

Happily,  goodness  is  contagious  as  well  as 
sin.  We  may  now  say  in  a  good  sense,  *  Behold 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindlcth !  Dis- 
tant places  have  caught  the  flame.  The  bright 
example  is  already  imitated  by  other  ladies  in 
some  of  our  great  towns,  and  will  probably  take 
a  more  ample  range. 

May  we  conclude  this  part  of  onr  subject  by 
observing,  that  Indies  of  other  religious  profes- 
sions would  do  well  to  copy,  in  certain  renpects, 
the  example  of  the  fninalcs  of  tJie  society  to 
which  tiiis  diKtineuished  lady  belongs  ; — giving 
into  no  habits  of  disAipatir)n,  they  have  time; 
addicted  to  little  expense  in  personal  decoration, 
they  have  money  ;  and  the  time  and  money  thus 

•  Aaong  Umbs  Mrs.  Bteinkopff  stands  in  tl«B  tint 
rank. 


snatched  from  vain  and  frivolous  purpnei,  are 
more  wisely  directed  together  into  the  suns 
right  channel  of  Christian  benevolence. 


High  Profftion  and  Negligent  Praettte. 

Thicre  has  seldom  been  a  period  in  vhici: 
there  was  more  talk  of  religion,  tlian  that  to 
which  we  live ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  beliere, 
that  the  abundance  of  the  heart  in  this  instanoi 
produces  its  usual  effect  upon  the  lips.  Botn 
must  also  be  observed,  that,  in  an  age  of  mud: 
vital  religion,  as  it  must  be  acknowledged  tfcs 
is,  there  will  naturally  be  not  a  little  false  pro. 
fession,  or,  at  best,  in  many  professors,  more 
external  show  than  inward  piety — a  relics 
that  is  sometimes  more  distinguished  br  peco- 
liar  phrases,  and  hot  contention  about  opinioDi, 
tiian  by  much  devotedness  of  heart  snd  life. 

One  of  the  causes  to  which  the  growth  cf 
crime  among  our  poor  has  been  assigned,  is  tlie 
growth  of  our  population ;  and  some  have  under- 
taken to  prove,  that  it  is  not  because  they  ire 
worse,  but  because  they  are  more.  This  sisic 
way  of  judging  may,  perhaps  be  spplied  to  ik 
apparent  growth  of  error  in  religion — that  it  i£ 
to  bo  ascribed  to  its  vast  increase.  As  tbert  ti 
numerically  a  larger  population  in  the  rclifioo! 
ranks,  may  there  not  be  naturally  expected  a 
larger  proportion  of  error  ? 

We  now,  therefore,  venture  a  few  remarks  oo 
another  class  of  Christians,  whose  inteotiofM, 
we  hope,  are  not  bad,  thoug-h  their  charity  ii 
narrow,  and  their  information  smalL  We  will 
distinguish  them  by  the  name  of  Phraseolofitti, 
These  are  persons  who,  professing  to  belierc 
tlie  whole  of  the  Gospel,  seem  to  regard  oslj 
one  half  of  it.  They  stand  quite'  in  oppooitior 
to  the  useful  and  laborious  class  whom  we  lait 
considered.  None  will  accuse  these  of  that  ?l'. 
tuous  excess,  of  that  unwearied  endeavour  to 
promote  the  good  of  others,  on  which  we  there 
animadverted.  These  are  assiduous  hearer*, 
but  indifferent  doers ;  very  valiant  talkers  for 
the  truth,  but  remiss  workers.  They  are  more 
addicted  to  hear  sermons  than  to  profit  by  them. 
Their  religion  consists  more  in  a  sort  of  spi- 
ritual gossiping,  than  jn  holiness  of  hfe.  Thej 
diligently  look  out  after  the  faults  of  others,  but 
are  rather  lenient  to  their  own. — They  accuse 
of  being  legal,  those  who  act  more  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Christianity,  and  dispute  less  about  cer- 
tain opinions.  They  overlook  essentials,  and 
debate  rather  fiercely  on,  at  best,  doubtful  points 
of  doctrine ;  and  form  their  judgment  of  tFie' 
piety  of  others,  rather  from  their  warmth  in 
controversy,  than  in  their  walking  humbly  witli 
God. 

They  always  exhibit  in  their  convemtior. 
the  idiom  of  a  party,  and  are  apt  to  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  those  whose  higher  breeding,  anc 
more  correct  habits,  discover  a  better  tattc 
Delicacy  with  them,  is  want  of  zeal ;  prudent 
reserve,  want  of  earnestness;  sentiments  of  pi- 
ety, conveyed  in  others  words  than  are  found  in 
their  voct^ulary,  are  suspected  of  error.  Thev 
rnake  no  aPowance  for  the  difference  of  educd* 
tion,  habits,  mnd  society :  all  must  have  cm 
standard  of  language,  and  that  stancUrd  is  their 
own 
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£▼•0  if,  on  some  points,  yon  hold  nearly  the 
ame  sentimenU,  it  will  not  save  your  credit ; 
r  you  do  not  ezpre^a  them  in  the  tame  Ian- 
uajT^,  yoa  are  in  danger  of  havinjp  your  prin- 
iplcB  suspected.  By  your  proficiency  or  dc 
tension  in  this  dialect,  and  not  by  the  greater 
r  less  devotedness  of  your  heart,  the  increasing 
r  diminishing  consistency  in  your  practice, 
liey  take  the  guage  of  your  religion,  and  detor« 
line  the  rise  and  fall  of  your  spiritual  thermome- 
»r.  The  language  of  these  technical  Chris- 
iana  indisposes  persons  of  refinement,  who  have 
ot  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  religion  under 

more  engaging  form,  to  serious  piety,  by  lead- 
Bg  them  to  make  a  most  unjust  association  be. 
iveen  religion  and  bad  taste. 

When  the?  encounter  a  new  acquaintance  of 
beir  own  school,  these  reciprocal  signs  of  re- 
igioua  intelligence  produce  an  instantaneous 
isterhood;  and  they  will  run  the  chance  of 
rhat  the  character  of  the  stranger  may  prove  to 
•,  if  she  speaks  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
With  them,  words  are  not  only  the  eigns  of 
bings,  but  things  themselvea. 

If  the  phraseologists  meet  with  a  well-dispos- 
d  young  person,  whose  opportunities  are  slen- 
Imt,  and  to  whom  religion  is  new,  they  alarm 
m  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  questions.  They 
0  not  examine  if  her  principles  are  sound,  but 
does  she  pray  extempore  7*  This  alarms  her, 
r  her  too  recent  knowledge  of  her  Bible  and 
•raclf  has  not  yet  enabled  her  to  make  this  de- 
irable  proficiency.  *  Will  she  tell  her  ezperi- 
Bce  ?* — These  interrogations  are  made  without 
Mmrd  to  that  humility  which  may  make  her 
(nid  to  appear  better  than  she  is,  and  to  that  mo- 
•Biy  which  restrains  a  loud  expression  of  her 
Hliogs.  She  does  not,  perhaps,  even  know 
M  meaning  of  tlie  term,  in  their  acceptance 
fit 

Do  we  then  ridicule  experimental  religion  ? 
Ito  we  think  lightly  of  that  interior  power  of 
lirine  grace  upon  the  heart,  which  is  one  of 
hs  strongest  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
iuiity  7  God  forbid  !  But  surely  we  may  dis- 
pnrove  the  treating  it  with  flippancy  and  un. 
■Uowed  familiarity;  we  may  disapprove  of 
Wr  discussing  it  with  as  little  reserve  and  se. 
ioMness,  as  if  they  were  speaking  of  the  state 
f  the  weather,  or  of  the  hour  of  the  day  ;  we 
Mj  object  to  certain  equivocal  feelings  being 
Moe  the  sole  criterion  of  religion  ;  feelings  to 
iJueh  those  who  have  them  not  may  protend  ; 
riueh  those  who  have  them  may  fear  to  com. 
lunicate,  before  they  have  acquired  a  strength 
nd  permanency  whicli  may  make  them  more 
rdauve  ;  we  may  blame  such  injudicious  ques- 
ioDS  to  incipient  Christians,  who  barely  know 
be  first  elements  of  Christianity. 

By  the  apparent  depth  of  their  views,  and  this 
lat  in  the  expression,  the  stranger  is  led  to 
link  there  is  something  unintelliirible  in  reli- 
ion — Some  mysterious  charm,  which  is  too 
igh  for  her  apprehension.  They  will  not  hold 
Bt  to  her  the  consoling  hope  of  progressive 
iety ;  for,  with  them  growth  in  grace  is  no 
tmob  al  ail, — the  starting-post  and  the  goal  are 
M  and  the  same  point  One  of  these  conse. 
neaeee  probably  follows :  she  either  falls  into 
nir  peeoliar  views,  or  she  is  dri?en  to  seek 


wiser  counsellors,  or  is  led  by  the  hopelossnees 
of  attaining  to  their  supposed  elevation,  to  give 
up  the  pursuit  of  religion  altogether. 

These  technical  religionists  are  so  far  from 
encouraging  favourable  tendencies,  and  *the  dsY 
of  small  things,*  that  they  have  no  patience  with 
persons  professing  hope,  and  despise  every  ad- 
vance short  of  assurance. 

To  judge  of  them  by  their  conversation,  they 
seem  to  have  as  firm  a  certainty  of  their  own 
security,  as  of  the  danger  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  that  is,  of  all  those  who  do  not  see  with 
their  eyes,  hear  with  their  cars,  and  discuss  in 
their  language.  You  would  suppose  salvation 
a  very  easy  attainment,  to  see  them  got  so  mach 
above  hopes  or  fears. 

Surely  eternal  happiness  is  not  so  cheap  a 
thing,  as  that  any  should  plead  their  claim  to  it 
on  slight  grounds.  Some  who  talk  confidently 
of  this  certainty,  do  not  give  strong  indications 
in  their  life,  of'^  their  having  entered  in  at  *the 
strait  gate*  which  leads  to  it  If  it  cost  as  few 
sacrifices,  and  required  as  little  diligence,  as 
some  exhibit,  there  would  not  be  so  many  who 
need  doubt  of  their  admission.  Seek,  strive, 
run,  fight,  labour,  know  thyself,  hnmble  thyself^ 
— are  imperatives  not  quite  so  easily  or  so  gene- 
rally obeyed,  as  to  render  *  the  navow  way'  a 
very  crowded  avenue.  Self-knowledge,  selfl 
denial,  self-abasement,  are  safer  symptoms  thin 
undoubting  confidence  and  exulting  security. 

The  desire  of  hearing  and  speaking  much  on 
religious  subjects,  though  Christian  duties,  are 
less  unequivocal  marks  of  improvement,  than 
whether  wo  love  money  less,  and  onr  neighbour 
more ;  whether  there  is  any  abatement  in  our 
pride,  any  victory  over  our  passions ;  whether 
wc  are  more  disposed  to  conquer  our  own  will, 
and  to  submit  to  that  of  God.  A  growth  in  can- 
dour, in  charity,  in  kindness  and  forbearance, 
in  meekness  and  self-distrust,  will  be  the  pr(^. 
ble  consequence  of  a  close  examination  into  oor 
present  deficiency  in  these  amiable  graces. 

To  these  persons,  thaexclusive  credit  of  their 
individual  preacher  is  at  least  as  valuable  a  con- 
sideration, as  the  glory  of  that  God  whom  it 
may  be  hit  constant  aim  to  glorify ;  and  they 
do  not  think  they  exalt  him  sufficiently,  if  it  m 
not  done  at  the  expense  of  others  among  hb 
brethren,  to  whom  he  perhaps  looks  up  with 
reverence.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  kindness  of  praise  and  the  grossness  of  ada- 
latioo  ;  between  affection  and  worship;  between 
gratitude  and  idolatry. 

Since  the  human  mind  is  so  oonstitnted  as 
sometimes  to  require  remission  from  its  stricter 
engagements;  since  it  feels  the  need  of  relaxing 
into  some  intervals  of  pleasure ;  it  is  no  unim- 
portant object  to  enquire  wliat  pleasures  are 
dangerous,  what  are  safe,  and  what  may  even 
be  made  instructive,  even  where  improvement 
is  not  the  professed  object 

The  persons  in  question  have  little  tnm  for 
books ;  might  it  not  usefully  fill  many  a  vacant 
gap  were  they  to  devote  a  little  of  their  leisure 
to  rational  reading  7  There  is  much  valuable 
literature  which  occupies  an  intermediate  space 
between  strictly  religious  and  frothy  books. 
History,  well-chosen  travels,  select  biogrephietl 
weeks,  Aimish  not  only  hsrinteeri  but  profitafcli 
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reading.  The  study  of  these  would  improve 
their  view;  and  by  ezpandingr  their  ininds,  fur- 
nifh  tliom  with  topics  of  general  conTersation 
and  useful  reflection.  It  would  enlarge  their 
charity,  by  letting  them  see  that  many  authors 
are  not  wicked,  though  they  do  not  confine  their 
works  to  religious  discussion. 

Whatever  invigorates  our  capacity  of  recciv. 
ing  knowledge,  whatever  adds  new  and  sound 
ideas  to  our  stock,  is  not  to  be  dcspjscd  as  use- 
less, or  rejected  as  sinful.  Be  it  observed,  how- 
ever,  that  general  literature  must  not  be  allowed 
to  absorb  our  time,  nor  interfere  with  what  is 
of  indispensable  obligation;  yet,  if  it  be  clear 
from  every  thing  light,  sceptical,  or  unsound, 
it  safely  6118  up  Uie  otherwise  idle  intervals  of  a 
religious  life,  which  without  it  is  liable  to  sink 
into  meaner  recreations,  and  inferior  pursuits. 

Objects  of  the  first  importance  cannot  be  ex- 
clusively pursued  even  by  hip;her  capacities  than 
thoee  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  particu- 
larly necessary,  therefore,  for  tlicse  last  to  sup- 
ply their  leisure  with  occupations-  which  will 
furnish  useful  infbrziialion,  and  matter  of  pleas- 
ing communication.  For  if  the  inost  elevated 
minds  require  the  relief  of  change,  much  more 
does  the  ordinary  and  uncultivated  intellect.  It 
has  but  few  Images,  which  arc  soon  exhausted, 
and  must  sink  into  weariness  if  it  be  not  replen- 
ished by  new  ones. — Reading,  such  as  we  prc- 
■ame  to  recommend,  might  prevent  the  vacant 
mind  from  brooding  over  mysteries,  which  it 
has  pleased  the  God  of  all  wisdom,  as  well  as  all 
goodness,  to  hide  from  more  enlightened  minds 
than  those  we  are  contemplating.  The  want 
of  something  better  to  do,  the  want  of  resources 
of  a  higher  order  between  the  duties  of  the 
highest,  reduces  many  persons  to  the  must  tri* 
fling  ways  of  getting  rid  of  time.  They  who 
allow  of  no  intermediate  reading  between  a  ser- 
mon and  a  play,  are  often  engaged  in  conver- 
sations, to  which  the  most  frivolous  dialogues 
ever  written  would  afford  no  adequate  parallel : 
and  they  who  would  thidle  ii  a  sin  to  be  study- 
ing the  liistory  of  their  conntry,  arc  frequently, 
and  perhaps  eagerly,  inquirin^r  into  the  gossip 
of  their  own  village,  and  contributing  new  anec- 
dotes to  its  idle  annals. 

Many  books  are  useful,  that  are  not  profes- 
sedly religions,  for  we  have  minds  as  well  as 
■ouls.  We  may  be  well  instructed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  this  world,  without  invading  on  the  more 
important  business  of  another. 

If  then  they  would  adopt  sober  literature,  in 
exchange  for  indolent  trifling,  their  minds  would 
improve  in  vigour,  and  their  tempers  in  checr- 
folness  and  candour.  Every  unoccupied  mind 
lays  itflolfopcn  to  the  incursion  of  more  danger- 
ous enemies  than  those  it  intends  to  avoid  ;  such 
a  mind  takes  refuge  in  what  is  more  injurious 
than  the  supposed  evil,  into  which  it  congratu- 
lates itself  that  it  has  not  fallen.  A  lively 
•  Spectator*  of  Mr.  Addison,  or  a  grave  *  Guar- 
dian* of  Bishop  Berkeley,  would  be  a  pleasing 
resfjurce.  An  *  Idler,*  or  a  •  Rambler*  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  might  preserve  them  from  realizing 
thoitc  characters  in  their  own  persons.  Such 
writers  would  teach  them  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  let  them  into  many  a  snug  secret 
whi  ^1  lies  unmolested  in  their  own  heart    Sdch 


books  might  correct  their  taste,  without  deduct 
ing  any  thing  from  tlieir  stock  of  piety,  except 
perhaps  the  phrases  which  disfigure  it ;  woeld 
give  them  a  relish  for  better  society,  and  ihui 
turn  their  waate  moments  to  some  profit,  fie  it 
observed,  we  speak  of  persons  who  have  roach 
leisure ;  those  who  have  little,  should  give  tht: 
little  to  the  one  Supreme  objecL 

These  religionists  delight  to  speak  of  them- 
selves as  a  persecuted  people ;  so  that  a  stras- 
ger  not  accustomed  to  their  dialect,  and  havia^ 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  term  applied 
to  imprisonment,  anathema,  and  profcription, 
is  rejoiced  when  he  afterwards  finds  it  mean* 
no  more  than  a  little  censure,  and  not  a  little 
ridicule;  the  latter  perhaps  more  frequentlv 
drawn  on  them  by  their  quaint  phrases,  inju- 
dicious language,  and  oddity  of  manner,  than 
meant  to  express  any  cbntcmpt  of  religieo  itself! 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  there  is  noi 
still  to  be  encountered  that  lighter  spee'iea  of 
persecution  which  consists  in  reproach,  sopicioB, 
and  contempt ;  that  there  is  not  sftill  an  inferior 
kind  of  spiritual  martyrdom,  which  those  wbn 
would  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  be  eon- 
tent  to  sufTor ;  a  persecution  which  touches  non. 
the  life  but  the  fame :  but  this  afincts  only  Cbrii- 
tians  of  a  higher  strain  than  those  whom  we  are 
considering ;  persona  who  do  not  draw  on  them 
solves  censure  by  their  indiscretion,  bat  by  their 
sternness  in  principle,  and  their  superiority  in 
practice.    This  reproach,  however,  they  esteea 
a  light  evil,  and  arc  contented  that  as  it  wu 
with  the  master,  so  it  most  be  with  the  servosL 
It  is  well,  however,  if  attack  makes  even  ikm 
more  discreet,  and  reproach  more  humble. 

In  short,  the  religion  of  the  plinseok^stif  is 
easy,  their  acquisitions  cheap,  their  sacrifices 
few,  their  stock  small,  but  always  ready  for  pro- 
duction. This  stock  is  rather  drawn  from  the 
memory  than  the  mind ;  it  consists  in  terma 
rather  then  ideas ;  in  opinions  rather  than  in 
principles ;  and  is  brought  out  on  all  oscasioos, 
without  regard  to  time,  place,  person,  or  cir. 
cumbtance. 

It  has  been  triumphantly  asserted,  bat  probaUy 
with  more  confidence  than  truth,  that  the  chif. 
dren  of  pious  persons  arc  not,  in  general,  piooily 
educated.  We  have  known  too  many  instances 
to  the  contrary  to  admit  the  charge. 

Though  a  ^ood  man*s  religion  cannot  be 
always  transmitted  with  his  estate,  yet  much 
has  been  done,  and  is  actually  doing,  towards 
this  transmission  :  and  if  it  is  someiimev  found 
that  the  fact  is  as  has  be«;n  asserted,  it  is,  ws 
suspect,  chiefly,  thoug  h  perhaps  not  exclosivelj, 
to  be  found  in  the  class  we  have  ^xn  consider- 
ing. It  is  perhaps  in  consistency  vrith  some 
tenets  they  maintain,  that  they  neglect  u>  pr«' 
pare  the  ground,  to  sow  the  seed,  and  labour  to 
eradicate  the  weeds;  believing  that  educatkmu 
of  little  use  ;  trusting  that  whatever  is  good  moat 
come  from  above,  and  come  in  God*s  own  timt. 

We,  too,  know  that  whatever  is  good  moit 
come  from  above  ;  and  that  of  whatever  is  good, 
God  is  the  eiver :  but  we  know,  also,  that  the 
ripening  suns,  and  the  gracious  showers,  and 
the  refreshing  dewa,  which  descend  from  heaveo. 
are  not  intended  to  spare  the  labour  of  culliTa. 
tion,  but  to  inrtforate  the  plant,  to  fifl  the  av 
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«4>  ripca  the  grain,  and  thus,  without  ■uperaed- 
ingf,  to  rewara  and  blcM  the  labours  of  the  culti- 
vator 


Auricular  Confeuion. 

Thkri:  arc  certain  topics  which  arc  almost  too 
serious  to  be  overlooked  in  an  undertaking  of 
thia  nature,  and  arc  yet  almost  too  delicate  lo 
be  touched  upon. 

Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  auricular 
confession  the  worst  part  of  anoUicr  church,  yet 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  introduced  into  our  own, 
especially  under  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
are  about  to  allude.  Tiierc  are  certain  young 
ladies  oi  good  talentjt,  and  considerable  cultiva* 
lion,  who  have  introduced,  what  we  might  be 
almost  tempted  to  call  the  coquetry  of  religion. 
—To  the  friendship  of  men  of  superior  reputa- 
tion for  abilities  and  piety,  frequently  to  young 
men ;  they  insinuate  the  nisei  ves,  by  making  a 
kind  of  false  confidence.  Under  tlic  humble 
guise  of  soliciting  instruction,  and  obtaining 
comfort,  they  propose  to  them  doubts  which  they 
du  not  cnturtain,  disclose  ditliciillics  which  do 
not  really  distress  them,  ask  advice  which  they 
probably  do  not  intcud  to  tblkiw,  and  avow  sensi- 
bilities with  wiiich  they  arc  not  at  all  troubled. 

This,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  is  a  kind  of  pi- 
ous fraud,  a  little  stratagem  to  be  thought  better 
than  they  are,  by  the  lowly  affectation  of  appear- 
ing  lo  be  worse.  They  ask  for  consolation  which 
they  do  not  need,  for  they  are  really  not  unhap- 
py ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  engai^e  attention,  and 
to  excite  interest.  These  fanciful  alTlictions, 
these  speculative  discontents,  aflcr  having,  to 
the  symfNithtsing  friend,  appeared  to  be  removed, 
are  poured,  with  an  air  equally  contrite,  and  a 
mind  equally  at  case,  into  the  ear  of  the  next 
pious,  and  polite  listener ;  though  the  penitent 
had  gone  away  from  the  first  confessor  more  than 
absolved,  the  mourner  more  than  comforted. 

This  confidential  opening  of  the  mind,  this 
warm  p<juring  forth  of  the  soul,  might  be  per- 
ftctly  right  and  proper,  were  the  communica- 
tion confined  to  one  spiritual  director.  For, 
here  the  axiom  is  rei'orsed  ;  here,  in  the  multi- 
tadc  of  counsellors,  there  is  not  safety  but  dan- 
ger. If  the  fierplexity  be  real,  if  the  ditftress 
sincere,  why  not  confide  it  to  the  bosom  of  some 
experienced  female  friend,  or  some  able,  and 
Mgtd  divine  ?  There  all  would  be  right  and 
safe ;  there  confession  would  bring  relief,  if  re- 
lief  and  not  admiration  be  wanted  ;  and  where 
the  feeling  of  contrition  is  genuine,  admiration 
will  not  bo  sought. 

If  the  young  persons  in  view  were  not  really 
estimable,  we  should  not  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  giurd  them  against  this  temptation  to  vanity 
and  egotism.  To  vanity,  liccauso  they  go  away 
Bot  only  with  comfort,  but  exultation.  To  ego- 
Ism,  because  they  go  away  with  an  increased 
tendency  to  make  self  their  subject. 

A  celebrated  court*  maxim-monger,  who  was 
deeply  read  in  human  nature,  though  he  did  not 
derive  his  knowledge  from  the  best  sources,  nor 

*  Le  Due  de  la  Rochefoueaalt. 


always  turn  it  to  ilie  best  account,  has  howevsT 
given  a  sound  caution,  from  which  commani- 
cativc  young  persons  might  glean  a  lesson . 
Never  talk  of  yufirsr//,  neither  of  your  good, 
nor  your  bad  quahlii's.' 

It  is  true  the  ChriHtian  will  know  the  above 
admonition  to  be  carried  too  far.  He  who  con- 
siders that  the  soul  is  liable  to  diseases  as  well 
as  the  body,  will  allow  tlie  necessity  for  a  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  brxlily  physician.  Now  if  a, 
patient  must,  in  ordur  to  obtain  relief,  tell  his* 
case  to  a  practitioner  for  the  body,  is  it  to  be 
forbidden  that  the  languishing  and  dejected  soul 
should  lean  for  advice  on  a  moral  counsellor^ 
*"  An  interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand  7*  But  if  the 
graces  of  the  person  or  manner,  or  the  hope  of 
attracting  undue  attention,  added  nothing  to  the 
skill  or  worth  of  the  adviMr  in  one  case,  let  us 
take  care  they  do  not  influence  our  choice  of  the 
confident  in  the  other. 

The  writer  has  been  induced  to  hint  at  the 
abuse  of  thij  practice,  from  actual  instances,  in 
which  unsound  confidence,  and  a  piety  too  arti- 
ficial, by  exciting  kindness  and  awakening  sym- 
pathy, have  led  to  ill-assorted  connexions,  formed 
on  a  misconception  oi'  tlie  real  state  of  mind  of 
the  confessing  party. 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
apply  to  that  Christian  communion  at  once  so 
profitable  and  so  delightful.  WJien  the  intention 
is  simple,  the  heart  sincere,  the  motive  pure, 
and  the  parties  suitable,  such  intercourse  can- 
not but  be  warmly  recommended.  The  advan- 
tage is  reciprocal.  Tiie  doubting  and  distressed 
spirit  receives  the  counsel  and  the  consolation 
it  seeks ;  while  the  pious  counsellor  gains  a 
deeper  ^knowledge  of  the  human  mind  in  its  va- 
rieties, by  the  communication  of  the  wants,  the 
diflicultics,  and  the  sense  of  sin  in  the  contrite 
heart.  In  other  religious  intercourse,  whore 
there  is  a  nearer  approach  of  character,  the  heart 
is  warmed  by  the  expansion,  and  improved  by 
the  interchange  of  pious  sentiments.  The  pro- 
phet ei'cn  annexesglo  it  a  reward  :  *  Tliey  that 
feared  the  Lord  spake  gflen  one  to  another ;  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  Him  for  them 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  His 
name.* 


UnprqfitaUe  Reading. 

We  have  already  ventured  to  allude  to  the 
disproportionate  quantity  of  human  life  which  is 
squandered  in  the  over  multiplying  haunts  of 
public  dissipation :  but  as  this  is  an  evil  too  no- 
torious to  require  any  fresh  animadversion,  we 
shall  not  stop  to  insist  on  the  excess  to  which  it 
is  carried,  but  shall  advert  to  another,  which,  if 
less  ostensible,  is  scarcely  less  mischievous — we 
allude  to  the  increased  and  increasing  prevalenos 
of  idle  reading. 

For  whcth«!r  a  large  proportion  of  our  proba- 
tionary being — time  that  precious  talent  assign 
ed  us  for  providing  for  the  treasures  of  eternity, 
be  consumed  in  unprofitable  reading  at  home, 
or  In  (Hvokms  diTerslons  abroad,  the  effect  on 
the  state  of  the  mtnd  is  not  Tery  ^'— ^mllir 
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lies  in  the  example  and  Ihv  Gxitonaes ;  Tor^tiie 
mind  is  nearly  as  much  unfitted  for  sober  duties 
by  the  on'o,'  as  by  Cho  other. 

It  is  the  same'  priiiciple  which  influonccs  the 
inveterate  novel  reader,  and  the  never  wearied 
pursuer  of  public  dissipation :  only  its  operation 
is  dificrent  in  dilfercnt  temporal.  The  active 
and  lively  trifler  seeks  to  lose  rcikctiun  in  the 
bustling  crowd ;  while  the  more  iudolcnt  alicn- 
atos  her  mind  from  what  is  right,  without  any 
exertion  of  the  body.  In  one  it  id  the  imagii^. 
tion  which  is  acted  upon ;  iu  the  other, ^  the 
senses.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  ilic.  domestic  idle 
ness  is  the  worst ;  because  it  wraps  itself  up  in 
its  own  comparative  merit,  and  complacently 
reposes  on  its  superior  sobriety ;  for,  if  the  spi. 
rits  are  more  agitated  in  the  one  case,  in  tlie 
other  they  sink  into  a  more  perilous  Indolence. 
The  scenes  acted  over  b^  the  imagination  in 
private,  have  also  a  superiority  ia  mibchicf  over 
those  of  actual,  busy  gayety  in  others,  as  iKlOg 
more  likely  to  be  retained  and  repeated.  In- 
stances, however,  are  not  rare,  m  which  a 
thorough  manager  contrives  to  makd  both  meet. 
In  this  union  the  injury  is  doubled. 

But  it  will  bo  urged  by  the  too  ready  advo- 
cates, that  all  these  books  are  not  wicked.  It 
is  readily  granted.  Many  works  of  fiction  moy 
be  read  with  safety,  some  even  with  profit ;  but 
the  constant  familiarity  even  witJi  such  as  are 
not  exceptionable  in  themselvci>,  relaxes  the 
mind  (hat  wants  hardening,  dissolves  the  heart 
which  wants  fortifying,  stirs  the  imuginotion 
which  wants  quieting,  irritates  the  passions 
which  want  calming,  and,  above  all,  disinclines 
and  disqualifies  for  active  virtues,  and  for  spi- 
ritual exercises.  The  habitual  indulgence  in  such 
reading  is  a  silent,  mining  mischief  Though 
there  is  no  act,  and  no  moment,  in  which  any 
open  assault  on  the  mind,  is  made,  as  in  the  in- 
■tances  previously  noticed,  y9t  the  coaiitant  ha- 
bit performs  the  work  of  a  mental  atrophy  ;  it 
produces  all  the  symptoms  of, decay,  and  the 
danger  is  not  less  for  being  more  gradual,  and, 
therefore,  less  suspected. 

The  general  manners  are  becoming  more  and 
more  relaxed.  Even  the  old  restraints,  which 
had  a  regard  to  ap|»earancos,  were  nut  without 
their  use.  The  writer  remembers  to  have  heard 
Dr.  Johnson  reprove  a  young  lady  in  Kcvrre 
terms,  for  quoting  a  spntiment  from  Tom  Jones 
~-a  book,  he  said,  which,  if  a  modest  lady  had 
done  so  impmpcr  a  thing  as  to  read,  she  bhould 
not  do  BO  immodest  a  thing  as  tt  avow. 

Many  instances  might  be  adducsd  to  prove, 
that  the  age  is  gradually  grown  lesrt  Kcrupulous. 
We  will  give  only  one.  Anr)thcr  yoiinj:  lady, 
independent  and  rich,  ahuut  lh«;  Kurnt;  linio  was 
tempted  to  send  for  RousKLMu^ri  Ileloiso.  A  very 
little  prn^rpss  in  the  work  cnnvinroJ  hnr,  that 
it  wan  neither  safe  for  licr  to  rrad,  nnr,  having 
read  it,  coulJ  she  either  modcsilv  cinfoas  it.  or 
coimc'iculiinisly  deny  the  perus.il,  if  i|Ufstioiic'd. 
H«T  virtue  cinqucred  her  curioisity ;  s>hc  hoiii 
away,  unread,  a  book  which  may  now  be  JK»en 
lying  open  on  the  tables  of  many  who  would  be 
■hocked  at  the  slighlest  imputation  on  the  deli. 


cacy  of  their  minds,  or  the  tcmpaloamcii  of 
their  morals. 

But  to  limit.  the,ev;l.pr.idle  retjin^  to  tba 
single  article  of*  Jtimff .-  It  is,  perhaps,^  not  too 
much  to  assert,  that  if  the  hours  spent  "By^^ 
highcx  and  middle  classes  iQ  'Chis  pro&U^MJie 
rusal  could  be  counted,  thoj.woiud.  probiWy, 
far  cxcceirin  number  those  spent  b^  the  nv  la 
more  ohB^hlj^j^ui^,ifiiUM-  lUHipation.  JNay 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  if,  to  the  ac- 
count of  time  dissipated  by  the  latter,  were  add»i 
the  hours  s(>ent  by  both  classes  in  acts  of  devo- 
tion and  serious  reading,  perhaps  the  total  ag- 
gregate would  be  exceeded  in  number  by  the 
hours  tlirown  away  in  the  retirement  of  idle 
readers. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  on  this  pubject,  from 
being  in  possession  of  some  /acta  which  evince 
beyond  any  persuasions,  which  confirm  beyond 
any  arguments,  the  perils  which  we  may  be 
thought  too  warm  in  deprecating.  Among  the 
overflowing  number  of  fi^i^t^piys  gritJDgs,  not  a 
few  are  there  iii_tHe  English,  and  still  more  and 
worse  ni  TTTe"^yreircff^ancl  (ierman,_ff^h"^  Sr 
which  the  Intrigue  lK}Iwecn  tho  a^rea^  married 
hero  and  herome  *  is  bpi^ecf  'bytflMns'lib  ma. 
rently  innociB'ht,  tind ' (Sonducted' so^gnuIuUyi 
arid  with  so  mucfi  plaualbilitj.  ^^  for  jl  tinv*  to 
escape  detection.  Vicious  "scenes  arc  artfaHy 
kept  oiit  of  1I1^K1«  whila  virtfnmj["  pfinc||J^f|» 

bilcntly,  but  syatemntirally  'itBdflr'qiQtit  till  f^ 

imagination,  tfmt  yhqtsdfiUS J^rXUllleX.jBC4he 
heart,  has  had  time  $q  jirQ|iac$  JhO'-Vi&rjLlOs- 
struction.  E^ucHlascinating  qualities  are  lavish- 
ed  on  die  seducer,  and  such  attractive  graces  on 
the  seduced,  that  the  images  indulged  with  de- 
light  by  the  fancy,  carry  pn  the  reader  imper. 
ceptibly  to  a  point  which  is  jioLaoiaiiraSal&r 
indulgence  in  the  act  as  sonic  imagine.  Soeh 
soothing  apologies  for  an  amTaEIe  weakness,  that 
is,  in  plain  English,  for  the  breach  of  the  seventh 
Commandment,  are  made  by  the  writer,  that  the 
reader  begins  to  think  her  judgment  is  convinced, 
as  well  as  her  inclination  gratified  ;  and  tl^jiol- 
lutcd  mind,  brought  into. the  state,  ofailjilhfiUt 
the  l«!asl  willing,  and  tha  least  ahla,J»  assist 
practicil  crime,  is  ready  to  exclaim,  wilJb  the 
satyrist  of  ijolitical  vices, 

Tliat  not  to  ti<!  corrupt  iit  Ihe  shame. 

Thus  the  violation  of  as  awful  a  prohibition 
as  any  in  the  ilecalogue,  is  softened  down  into  a 
pardonable  weakness.  The  stabbing  the  peace 
and  honour  of  the  husband,  and  the  barbarous 
desertion  of  the  innocent  babes,  or  the  still  deep- 
er wound  given  to  the  grown  up  daughters,  is 
rt'diiccd  to  a  venial  fault,  for  which  the  irresisti- 
blcriesH  of  the  temptation  is  shameleavly,  but  too 
PuccOHsfully  pleaded. 

In  tracing  the  cfFoct,  almost  exelujiivcly,  of 
the  unrcstrainpd  indulgence  in  Uiese  stoolhing 
pictures  of  varnished  corruption,  wo  rould,  were 
it  pru(I'*nt,  produce  actual  instances  of  this 
brcich  of  tiolr.Min  vows,  this  total  abindoninent 
of  all  th'»  prnprii'tiosi,  and  all  the  duties  of  lifej 
and  it  is  tir)  prDbahIo,  that,  besides  the  knonrn 
instanc(!d  t'l  which  allusioa  is  here  madcoihc^B 
might  bo  adduced  as  having. ixpBihed  from  tl(p 
same  sources  the  rudiments  of  rnora!  mTsQcyt 
which  has  altrmingljr  sweHeS  tfie  recent'  Hat  of 
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i¥or€6t,  ind  that  render  it  more  than  protwfrl^t 
bartto  cireatcimg  libnirj  ie  no  onfreqaent  road 
>  Do6tor*s  CommoDi. 

There  are  distinctioM  and  grradationa  main- 
lined by  the  ■qaanderera  of  time  in  their  aeve* 
il  waya,  of  which  the  well  employed  do  not 
ereeive  the  difference.  Many  who  would  turn 
ritb  contempt  from  the  card-table,  think  little 
r  giving  daya  and  nighta  to  these  perniciona, 
r,  at  bMt,  nnimproring  Bctiona — an  exchange 
rithont  being  an  improvement ;  for  the  volumea 
o  not«  like  the  cards,  confine  the  ouschief  to 
ie.iUB»4iiey  are  in  iho  h^nda,  but,  aa^we  have 
baerved,  often  leave  impreaarbna  behind  them 
rhen  the  othera  are  forgotten. 

How  gladly  should  we  limit  these  observa< 
jons  to  peraona  whose  time  ia  turned  lo  little 
eeount,  and  spent  with  little  scruple,  in  any 
muaement  which  is  not  obviously  corrupt !  But 
.  ia  with  real  reluctance  we  take  the  liberty  to 
nimadvert  on  the  same  error,  though  not  car- 
led  to  the  same  exceaa,  in  persons  of  a  higher 
train  of  character,  persons  of  correct  mannera 
nd  considerable  attain  men  ta.  Do  not  many 
■eh  tolerate  in  their  families  abundance  of 
lading  which,  to  aay  the  leaat,  ia  not  improving, 
od  of  which,  frequently,  this  would  be  too  gen. 
•  a  censure  ?  Even  where  the  books  contain 
ttle  that  is  coarae  or  corrupt,  still  it  must  be 
ipcafedi  the  prodigious  quantity  of  life  they 
ootume^muat  eiceedinglv  deduct  from  ihat 
rbi^fi  would  other  wise  hb  allotted  to  more  whbl^- 

And  this  is  not  all. — We  hear  passagca,  not 
M  most  pure  in  point  of  delicacy,  and  quite  un- 
quivocal  in  point  of  impiety,  repeated  with  en. 
lusiasm  by  young  ladiea,  from  the  works  of  a 
oUe,  but  profligate  and  infidel  poet:  a  poet 
ieh  in  abused  genius,  and  abounding  in  talenta, 
ngratefully  employed  to  dishonour  Him  who 
ave  them. — But  from  the  same  fair  lips,  we 
ear  little  of  Milton  and  of  Spencer,  of  Gowper 
nd  of  Young,  of  Thomacm  and  of  Gtddamith, 
f  Gray  and  of  Beattie,  names  once  dear  to  every 
iTor  of  enchanting  aong.  Nor  need  we  look 
aok  exclusively  to  departed  genius,  for  the  in. 
oeent  and  refreshing  delights  of  poetry. — The 
rases  have  living  votaries,  who  pour  forth 
trains  at  once  original,  mellifluoua,  and  chaate. 

What  ahall  we  preanme  to  say  to  sober-mind. 
d  parents,  even  to  grave  clergymen,  who  not 
nly  do  not  prohibit  the  authors  of  the  school 
i  qoestion  ;  who  not  only  do  not  restrain  their 
aaghters  from  being  students  in  it,  but  who 
ot  anfreqoently  introduce,  as  part  of  the  family 
•ading,  poetry,  which  if  it  contain  not  the 
TOSS  expressions,  and  vulgar  wickedneaa  of  the 
rite  of  Charlea's  daya,  ia  little  less  profane  in 
finciple,  or  corrupt  in  sentiment?  There  is 
ome  knowledge  which  it  is  a  praise  not  to 
JMW ;  and  the  vice  in  this  case  being  some- 
rhat  *  refined  through  certain  strainers,*  fur. 
ishes  at  once  a  temptation  and  an  apology. 

It  giay  be  urged,  in  vindication  of  thia  remias- 
teas,  that  as  soon  as  young  persons  get  out  of 
beir  parents*  hands,  they  will  naturally  choose 
befr  books  for  themselves.  This  is  granted. — 
lot  U.not  every  year  which  prolongs  their  pre- 
ioue  mftocenee,  a  year  gained  7  May  not,  with, 
a  HmT  period,  the  nascent  Ubertintam  be  check* 
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ed,  the  ardent  imagination  fixed  to  other  par 
auila,  the  aentiment  of  virtue  kindled,  the  tastn 
for  purity  confirmed,  and  the  habit  and  love  of 
prayer  efttablished  7  And,  above  all,  is  it  not  a 
pity  that  they  should  be  able  hereafter  to  plead 
aa  an  apology  for  their  intimacy  with  anch 
booka,  that  they  were  introduced  to  them  by  a 
fond  and  careful  parent? 

May  we  not  take  the  liberty  to  ask  of  worthy, 
but.  In  Ibis  instance,  injudicious  parents,  is  tbia 
practice  quite  consistent  with  the  command 
given  to  father*,  even  under  a  darker  dispenaa- 
tion'that  they  ahould  not  limit  the  improvement 
of  their  children  to  any  aet  hours,  but  that  they 
should  *  teach  them  diligently,  sitting  in  the 
house,  and  walking  by  t£i  way,  rbing  op,  and 
lying  down  7* 


The  Bordtren, 

Rkuoion,  and  the  world,  need  formerly  to  be 
conaidered  as  two  different  regions,  aituated 
aeparate  and  apart  from  each  otJMr.— They  sel- 
dom maintained  much  unnecesury  intercourse. 
One  party  ahuddercd  at  the  atrictneas  and  se- 
verity  of^ the  other;  which,  in  its  torn,  kept 
aloof  from  a  communication  which  it  feared 
miirht  contaminate  ita  own  purity. 

Between  them  lay  a  kind  of  neutral  ground, 
which,  though  it  divided  them,  waa  however* 
occaaionally  paaaed  during  any  short  interval 
of  peace,  fur  offices  of  necessity,  of  business,  or 
of  kindness ;  offices  which,  nevertheless,  produc- 
ed at  no  time  entire  reconciliation. 

This  neutral  territory  has  been  lately  seised 
upon  and  occupied  by  a  third  party,  a  civil* 
obliging,  and  accommodating  people,  who  aro 
so  perfectly  well-bred,  as  to  be  desirous  of  keep- 
ing well  with  their  neighbours  on  both  sides  tho 
boundary.  They  are  invited  to  intimacy  by 
the  gratifications  held  out  by  the  one,  and  the 
reputation  conferred  by  the  other ;  present  in- 
dulgenoe  tempts  on  the  left,  future  hope  on  the 
right  The  present  good,  however,  ia  generally 
too  powerful  a  competitor  for  the  future.  They 
not  only  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  interest 
in  both  countries,  bat  are  kindly  deairoos  of  ae- 
commodating  all  difiereyces  between  the  belli- 
gerent  powers.  Their  situation,  aa  borderers, 
gives  them  great  local  advantagea  on  both  sides. 
Though  they  keep  on  the  same  good  terms  with 
both,  they  have  the  useful  and  engaging  talent, 
of  seeming  to  belong  exclusively  to  that  party 
in  which  they  happen  to  find  themselves. 

Their  chief  difficulty  arises  when  they  hap- 
pen  to  meet  the  inhabitanta  of  both  territoriea 
together :  yet  so  ingenious  are  they  in  the  art 
of  trimming,  that  they  contrive  nottokee  much 
ground  with  either. 

When  alone  with  one  party,  they  take  care 
never  to  apeak  warmly  of  the  abaent.  With 
the  worldly  they  amile,  and  perhaps  good-natur- 
edly  ahake  their  head  at  some  little  scruples, 
and  some  excess  of  strictness  in  the  abaent 
party,  though  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  actual 
cenaure. 

When  with  the  religioas  oolooy,  they  tenderly 
lameot  the  neooiiity  \msaa»d  on  them  of  bains 
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obliged  to  usoeiale  to  mueh  with  neighboun 
from  whom,  they  oonfen,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  learned,  while  they  own  there  ii  eoraethinir 
to  be  feared  ;  but,  as  they  are  quite  sure  their 
inclination  is  not  of  the  party,  they  trust  there 
is  no  (freat  dan^r. — ^They  reffret,  that  as  they 
mutt  live  on  terms  with  the  world,  they  cannot, 
without  a  singularity  to  which  ridicule  would 
attach,  aToid  adopting  some  of  their  manners 
and  customs.  Thus  they  think  it  prudent  to 
indnlgtt  in  the  same  habits  of  luxury  and  ex- 
pense ;  to  conform  to  many  of  the  same  prac 
tioos,  doubtful  at  the  best;  and  to  attend  on 
■tmie  places  of  divorsion,  fiir  which,  indeed,  they 
profess  to  feel  no  great  relish,  and  which,  for 
the  sake  of  propriety,  are  rather  submitted  to 
than  enjoyed  !  *  One  would  not  bo  particular, 
one  does  no  good  by  singularity.* 

By  an  invariable  disoretion,  they  thus  gain 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  both  parties.  The 
old  settlers  on  the  fashionable  side  are  afraid  of 
losing  them,  by  opposition  to  their  occasionally 
ioining  their  enemies ;  while  the  religious  coIo- 
nies  are  desirous  of  retaining  them,  and  render, 
ing  them  service  by  couitesy  and  kindness,  still 
charitably  Imping  their  intentions  are  right,  and 
their  compliances  reluctant  Thus  their  borders 
«re  every  day  extending,  and  their  population 
increasing.  As  they  can  speak,  as  occasion  re- 
quires, the  language  of  both  countries,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  appearing  to  be  always  at  home 
with  each,  who  never  suspect  that  the  same  fa. 
oility  in  the  dialect  of  the  other,  equally  secures 
their  popularity  there. 

In  one  respect,  they  carefully  comply  with 
the  Apostlc^s  injunction,  applying  to  it,  however, 
a  meaning  of  their  own,  *  They  let  their  mode- 
ration bo  known  unto  all  men.* — They  Bcrupu- 
lously  avoid  extremes.  They  keep  a  kind  of 
debtor  and  creditor  account  with  religion  and 
the  world,  punctually  paying  themsolves  for 
some  practice  they  renounce,  by  adopting  some 
other  which  i»  a  shade  or  two  lighter :  between 
these  shades  they  discriminate  nicely  ;  and  the 
fHride  they  feel  in  what  they  have  given  up,  is 
more  sincere  than  the  gratification  at  what  they 
retain. 

Thus,  though  hovering  on  the  borders  of  both 
countries,  thoy  do  not  penetrate  into  the  depths 
of  either.  The  latitudg  they  happen  to  be  cast 
in  varies  according  to  circumstances.  An  awak- 
ening sermon  will  drive  them,  for  a  time,  be. 
yond  the  usual  geographical  degree;  an  amus- 
ing  novel,  or  a  new  Canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
will  seduce  them  to  retreat  Their  intentions 
however,  they  flatter  themselves,  are  generally 
on  the  right  side,  while  their  movemente  arc  too 
frequently  on  the  other. 

But  though  their  language  can  accommodate 
itself  to  both  parties,  their  personal  appearance 
is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  one  of  them. 
In  their  external  decorations,  they  are  not  be- 
hind  the  foremoRt  of  their  fashionable  friends  ; 
and  truth  obliges  us  reluctantly  to  confess,  that 
their  dress  is  as  little  confmed  within  the  bounds 
of  strict  delicacy,  as  that  of  women  the  rest  of 
whose  conduct  is  more  exceptionable.  The  con- 
sequence is  not  unnatural;  for  to  those  who 
niust  (is  like  other  people,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
*••*  like  other  people.    It  does,  howeier,  leem 


a  little  inoongmous  to  hear  Um  langoage  of  ok 
of  the  countriea  apoken,  eren  with  a  stroiif  ic- 
cent,  by  ladies  in  the  full  coatume  of  the  otitr. 

These  borderers  are  frequently  disposed  to  be 
benevolent,  partly  from  a  warm  temperaoisnt 
partly  from  a  conviction  that  charity  is  a  duty. 
They  profesa  to  give  whatever  they  can  spars, 
bat  of  that  proportion  they  allow  vanity,  and  net 
piety,  to  be  the  arbiter.  If  personal  ornament, 
if  habiU  of  luxury,  did  not  awallow  up  their 
money,  charity  woukl  have  it  Charity  is  the 
next  best  tiling  to  self-gratification. 

Shoulf^  they  continue  tlieir  present  coarse, 
and  their  numbers  increase,  or,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  should  continual  motion  accelerate  pr» 
gresa,  the  land-marks  of  separation  between 
the  several  countries  will  insensibly  be  loot,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  divine  the  exact  limitatiau 
of  the  invading  neighbours. 

It  has  frequently  been  regretted  that  an  ami- 
cable  accommodation  between  the  adverse  par 
ties  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  inter- 
ference  of  this  intermediate  region.  Bat  when- 
ever  it  has  been  attempted,  it  has  not  alwajs 
been  successful.  The  coalition,  it  has  been 
found,  could  not  readily  be  brought  about  Pre- 
judices on  the  one  part,  and  rigoroas  demaadi 
on  the  other,  have  hitherto  perpetuated  the  sepa. 
ration. 

Terms  of  peace,  indeed,  cannot  eaail^  be  onde 
where  one  aide  expecte  so  many  sacrifiosa,  and 
where  the  otlier  has  so  much  that  must  be  part- 
ed with.  The  worldly  territory  having,  beyond 
all  comparison, '  the  larger  population,  is  of 
course  the  stronger,  and  therefore  most  likely  to 
hold  out 

But  though  no  actual  flag  of  trace  his  yet 
been  sent  out  for  a  general  peace,  yet  aJiianoea 
are  frequently  contracted  between  individoala 
of  the  hostile  countries,  but  on  very  unequal 
terms ;  for  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
party  from  the  more  correct  side,  *  who  ceme 
out  to  visit  the  daughters  of  the  land,*  have  been 
seduced  by  the  cheerful  music,  splendid  ban- 
ners,  and  gay  attractions  of  the  other ;  and  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  settle  in  the  enemy*s 
camp.  To  them  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
they  gradually  forget  all  they  learnt  in  their 
father*s  house,  and  insensibly  adopt  the  manners 
of  the  strange  country,  than  that  they  bring  over 
the  other  party  to  their  side.  It  may,  therefore, 
perhaps  be  safer  not  to  contract  these  unhdff 
alliances  till  there  is  a  conquest  obtained  by  the 
small  territory  over  the  great  one;  an  event 
which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  present  state  of 
the  parties,  seems  at  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tence. 

But  enough,  and  perhaps  the  scrapak>us 
Christian  will  say  too  much,  of  this  light  man- 
ner  of  treating  a  serious  subject  We  acknow. 
ledge  the  charge ;  we  bow  to  the  correction : 
confessing  that  we  scarcely  knew  how  to  ap. 
proach  this  important  and  interesting  class  of 
fMrsons,  without  the  thin  veil  of  something  be- 
tween fiction  and  fact,  between  allegory  and 
true  history.  We  felt  an  almost  sinful  relue- 
tence  to  say  any  thing  which  might  seem  re. 
volting  to  those  pleasing  characters  who  have 
shown  some  disposition  to  religion,  who  love  its 
diseiples,  withoot  having  coarag*  to  imitalp 
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themw— Bat  r««]  ooDorrn  fat  their  bmt  intertsts 
will  not  allow  those  who  meeanie  to  advooete  the 
caoee  of  Christienitjr,  to  conceal  the  distance-et 
which  thej  at  present  appear  to  stand  fhmi  its 
cumtraining  power,  and  from  its  practical  coo- 
eeqaenceB. 

Perhaps  your  creed  is  not  very  erroneoas. 
Prohably  the  rectitude  of  your  religious  friends, 
whose  doctrines  are  sound,  and  the  indifference 
of  your  fashionable  friends,  who  *care  for  none 
of  these  thingrs/  have  preserved  you  pretty  clear 
firom  errors  of  opinion.  Whilst  the  occasional 
society  of  the  pious  has  kept  your  sentiments  in 
<vder,  the  amusements  of  the  worldly  have  in* 
demnified  you  for  the  severities  of  the  other 
quarter.  But  opinions  do  little  till  they  are 
ripened  into  principles.  It  is  reputable  to  say 
with  one  party,  *  strait  is  the  gait  and  narrow 
is  the  way  ;*  but  the  company  of  the  other  lets 
you  see  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  enter  in  at  that 
gate,  and  to  walk  in  that  way,  as  you  had  flat- 
tered yourself  yon  should  have  found  it. 

To  you  the  world  is  by  far  the  most  formi- 
dable  foe  of  the  triple  alliance,  of  the  threo  con- 
federated enemies,  which  the  Scripture  tells  us 
war  against  the  soul.  We  have  presumed  that 
opinions  may  not  be  very  erroneous,  but  there 
are  moral  as  well  as  speculative  heresies,  of 
which  worldltness  is  the  originating  principle, 
and  in  which  it  is  the  practical  operator.  The 
woiLD  is  the  grand  hercsiarcb.  There  are 
many  more  who  *  love  the  world,  and  the  things 
of  the  world,*  than  who  care  whether  doctrines 
are  true  or  false.  While  they  themselves  are 
let  alone  to  follow  their  own  devices ;  while  they 
are  left  undisturbed  to  their  own  pursuits ;  you 
may  propound,  or  controvert,  or  adopt  any  opin- 
ion, sound  or  heretical,  with  equally  little  dan- 
ger,  or  equally  little  benefit  to  them. 

To  the  devotee  of  pleasure  there  is  something 
harsh  and  repulsive  in  doctrines  and  dogmas ; 
to  take  part  wi*h  them  would  be  going  out  of 
Ihe  way :  while  to  thoie  who  can  contrive  to 
make  right  opinions  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
wrong  practices,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  folly 
to  add  to  the  faults  of  conduct  the  errors  of 
■peculation. 

In  this  affectionate  remonstrance,  we  allude 
not  to  what  might  be  called  palpable  and  tangi- 
ble offences ;  these  the  decorums  of  their  condi- 
tion sot  them  above  any  temptation  to  commit 
We  speak  not  of  any  disbelief  or  contempt  of 
religion ;  these  are  not  the  immediate  perils  of 
their  position :  it  is  not  infidelity  but  indifference 
—a  disinclination  to  Christianity,  not  as  opposed 
to  unbelief,  but  as  it  contradicts  tlie  maxims, 
the  manners,  the  habits  of  their  associates.— 
Their  danger  consists  in  a  supreme  attachment 
to  present  objects,  and  a  neglect  of  such  as  are 
future ;  it  consists  in  preferring  the  pleasures 
and  the  interests  of  the  world  to  the  service  of 
Him  who  made  it  They  are  governed  by  other 
principles  than  those  of  that  gospel  which  has 
proclaimed  that  *  the  friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  against  God.'  They  are  influenced  by 
its  opinions,  misled  by  its  example,  enslaved  by 
its  amusements;  they  fear  lest  any  deviation 
flom  its  prescribed  code  should  bring  their  good 
mnab  and  good  taste  in  qoestion ;  lest  withdraw- 
lag  ftom  its  practicet  should  bring  oo  them  the 


impatation  of  narrowness  or  entfautiaMD.  *  la 
short,  they  go  with  'the  multitude  that  ka^p 
holiday,*  not,  indeed,  in  the  Scriptural  sensai, 
but  in  direct  conformity  to  the  vulgar  acoepta* 
tioo  of  that  term.  * 

Worldly  allurements  find  in  the  unrenewed 
heart  a  willingneas  to  meet  them,  a  disposi- 
tion accommodated  to  them  by  temperamMitt 
a  readiness  to  pursue  them,  increased  by  habit. 
The  natural  heart  is  already  on  the  world's  side» 
Before  the  world  has  time  to  begin  its  attack, 
the  citadel  is  disposed  to  yield-  Before  the  as- 
sault is  made,  there  is  a  mutual  good  under- 
standing, a  silent  connivance  between  the  be- 
siegers and  the  besieged.  As  soon  as  the 
trenches  are  opened,  the  disposition  to  pwlej 
and' to  submit  is  nearly  the  same  act 

You  appeared,  however,  to  take  the  first  step 
in  what  is  right,  by  occasionally  joining  reli- 
gioos  society,  and  by  the  pleasure  you  expressed 
in  it  By  that  introduction  you  seemed  not  on- 
desirous  of  ranging  yoorselr  partly  on  fliat  side. 
Having  broken  through  that  first  obstruction,  it 
was  hoped  that  every  subsequent  step  would 
have  become  less  irksome. 

That  religion  has  its  difficulties,  we  do  sot 
pretend  to  deny ;  but  with  a  hearty  concurrence 
of  the  will,  nurtured  by  cordial  prayer,  strength- 
ened by  a  full  reliance  on  the  Saviour,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  aid  of  Hie  Spirit,  which  is  offisred 
you,  the  difficulties  will  daily  diminish.  Rest 
not,  then,  in  that  low  state  of^  religion  which  is 
satisfied  with  the  hope  of  eseaping  punishment ; 
calculate  not  how  small  a  measure  may  suffice  to 
effect  that  escape.  Search  not  out  for  an  imagi- 
nary intermediate  state  between  the  children 
of  wrath  and  the  children  of  God.  Rest  not  till 
you  have  attained  that  entire  consecration  of 
lieart,  whose  object,  aim,  and  end,  is  eternal  life. 
Forget  not  that  they  who  run  in  a  race,  though 
they  may  come  cksser  to  the  |roal,  yet,  if  they 
come  short  of  it,  fail  of  the  pnie  as  completely 
as  those  competitors  whose  distance  is  greater ; 
and,  if  we  come  short  of  heaven,  wh^her  we 
lose  it  by  more  or  fbwer  stepe,  the  fiiilure  is 
equally  decisive,  the  loss  equally  irreparable. 

Those  worldly  persons  with  whom  yon  asso- 
ciate are  intrenched  on  every  side  by  nunbers  ; 
thev  therefore  act  as  if  they  thought  that  the 
evil,  supposing  it  to  be  evil,  which  is  shared 
among  so  many,  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  in* 
dividual ;  forgetting  that  every  man  must  bear 
his  own  burden,  and  suffer  for  his  own  sin ;  for, 
though  multitudes  may  give  countenance  to 
vour  errors  here,  they  wiU  not  answer  for  you 
hereafler. 

Do  not  follow  thoee  who  have  no  settled  course 
of  their  own — who  are  hurried  to  and  fro  by 
every  breath  of  custom— 'Wbom  fiuhion  leadsth 
withersoever  it  listeth.  The  persons  against 
whom  we  would  guard  yon,  though  confident, 
are  not  without  their  fears ;  but  it  is  worth  ob- 
serving, that  their  fears  seldom  lie  on  the  same 
side  with  their  dangers.  They  fear  not  great 
practical  errors;  Uiese  they  soften  down  and 
treat  with  complacency;  these  are  tenderly 
mentioned  as  the  infirmities  of  nature— weak- 
nesses to  which  we  are  all  liable.  Almost  every 
exeesain  personal  gratifieatioo  is  thos  kindly 
psiliiled: '  Why  did  God  gifs  us  bolk  Um  dw 
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pffff'ttini  and  the  means  Co  indiilfe  it,  if  indol- 
seooe  were  a  ein  7*  There  is  bat  one  ezcen 


tbejf  guard  against— an  excess,  indeed,  of  which 
they  are  in  little  danger, — we  mean  a  high  de- 
me  of  religion  ;  for  surely  excess  is  little  to  be 
feared,  where  the  thing  has  not  yet  e?en  been 
entered  upon  I 

fie  assured,  that  whatever  senres  to  keep  the 
heart  from  God,  is  one  and  the  same  spirit  of 
irreligion,  whether  it  appear  in  the  shape  of 
ooarse  Tice,  or  whether  it  is  softened  by  the 
SBKwthness  of  decorum,  and  the  blandishments 
of  polished  life.  We  are  far  from  comparing 
them  together,  as  if  they  were  equally  injurious 
to  society,  or  equally  o&nsive  to  decency ;  but 
we  must  compare  them  together  as  e(|ually 
drawing  away  the  heart  from  the  worship  and 
the  love  of  God.  G)urteousness,  which  is  an- 
aeoompanied  by  principle,  will  stand  the  most 
courteous  in  no  stead,  with  Him  who  is  a  dis. 
oemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart 

Some  6f  these  well-bred  persons,  who  exercise 
this  large  and  liberal  candour  towards  practical 
ofiiences,  and  treat  with  tenderness  certain  vices, 
not  thought  disreputable  by  the  world,  and  who 
even  put  a  favourable  construction  on  things 
vcr^  unjustifiable  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  lose  all 
their  kindness,  put  no  favourable  interpretation, 
when  sound  reli^fion  is  in  question.  They  are, 
indeed,  too  discreet  to  reprobate  it  under  its 
own  proper  name,  but  the  ready  appellation  of 
•athusiasm  presents  itself— -is  always  at  hand  to 
vindicate  the  hastiest  judgment,  and  the  most 
ooDtemptuous  construction. 

fiut  though  we  think  far  better  things  of  you, 
whom  we  are  addressing,  yet  may  you  not,  in 
this  society,  be  tempted  to  disavow,  or,  at  least, 
lo  coneeal,  even  the  measure  of  piety  you  ac 
toall^  have,  for  fear  of  exciting  that  dreaded 
suspicion,  of  *  being  righteous  over  much  7* 
May  not  this  fear,  strengthened  by  this  society, 
keep  you  back  till  your  pious  tendencies,  by 
being  suppressed,  may  graiduaJly  come  to  be  ex- 
tinguished 7 

We  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  to  love, 
all  that  is  amiable  in  you :  but  we  must  not  for- 
get,  that  the  fairest  and  moat  brilliant  creature, 
the  most  engaging  manners,  and  the  most  ac- 
complished mind,  stands  in  tlie  same  need  of 
repentance,  forsaking  of  sin,  redemption  by  the 
Son  of  God,  and  renovation  by  His  Spirit,  as  the 
least  attractive.  The  more  engaging  the  man- 
ners, and  the  more  interesting  &e  acquirements, 
the  more  is  it  to  bo  lamented,  that  those  \ery 
attractions,  by  your  complacency  in  them,  may 
have  stood  between  you  and  heaven, — may,  by 
your  resting  in  them,  have  been  the  cause  of 
your  not  pressing  towards  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  your  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jgsus. 

Bear  then  in  mind,  that  you  may  be  pleasing 
to  others,  while  you  have  an  unsanctified  heart; 
that  politeness,  though  it  may  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  humility,  is  but  a  poor  imitation  of 
that  prime  jBrrace ;  that  good  breeding,  thoug^h 
the  beautiful  decoration  of  a  pious  mind,  is  but 
a  wretched  substitute  for  the  want  of  it 

Be  assured,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that 
true  religion  will  in  no  wise  diminish  your  na- 
tural or  acquired  graces ;  so  far  from  it,  those 
graces  will  be  more  estimable ',  they  will  be 


even  more  admired,  when  they  are  known  na 
to  be  the  best  things  you  have.  When  you  ssl 
less  value  on  them  yourself,  they  will  be^  more 
pleasing  to  others ;  who,  though  they  will  not 
estimate  them  above  their  worth,  will  not  depre- 
ciate  them  below  it 

We  are  persuaded  that  you  are  too  reasonable 
to  expect  that  Cliristianity  will  change  its 
character,  or  lower  its  requirements,  or  make 
the  strait  gate  wider,  or  the  narrow  way  broader, 
or  hold  out  false  colours,  in  order  to  iuduce  you 
to  embrace  it  It  is  not  that  easy  and  super- 
ficial  thing  which  some  suppose,  as  requiring, 
little  more  than  a  ceremonious  attsn dance  on 
its  forms,  and  a  freedom  from  the  gross  viola- 
tion  of  its  commands.  Thb  may  be  nominal^ 
but  it  is  not  saving  Christianity.  It  is  not  that 
spiritusl,  yet  practical  religion,  for  which  the 
Son  of  God  endured  the  cross,  that  He  might 
establish  it  in  the  hearts  of  His  followers,- 
which  He  is  pleading  with  His  Heavenly  Fa. 
ther,  to  establish  in  your  heart  He  did  noC 
suffer  that  His  children  might  be  excused  from 
self-denial ;  nor  that,  because  He  was  holy,  they 
might  be  negligent  He  suffered,  that  *  the  wo- 
men that  are  at  ease  might  rise  up ;  that  the 
careless  daughters  might  hoar  His  voice,  and 
give  ear  unto  His  word.* 

If  you  are  disposed  to  think  that  what  yea 
must  give  up  is  great,  compare  it  with  what  yon 
will  gain,  and  you  will  be  ashamed  of  yoor 
miscalculation;  you  will  think  the  sacrifios  as 
small  as  the  objects  sacrificed  were  worthless ; 
for  Christianity,  though  a  self-denying  prioci- 
pie,  yet  denies  you  nothing  which,  even  now, 
adds  to  your  real  happiness.  It  only  disen- 
chants you  from  an  illusion,  and  gives  you  sub- 
stantial pesce  in  exchange.  It  will  rob  you  of 
nothing  which  good  sense  and  sound  reason  do 
not  condemn,  as  well  as  the  New  Testament 

Perhaps  you  have  just  religion  enough  to 
render  you  occasionally  uneasy.  The  struggle 
between  the  claims  of  the  world  and  your  casual 
convictions,  is  far  from  being  a  happy  state. 
The  flattery  which  delights,  misleads ;  the  di- 
versions  which  amuse,  will  not  console :  the 
prospect  which  promises,  disappoints.  Continue 
not,  then,  *  working  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity.* 
Labour  not  to  reconcile  two  interests,  which, 
spite  of  your  endeavours,  will  ever  remain  irre- 
concileable. 

A  life  governed  by  Christianity  differs  in 
every  thing  from  the  worldly  system.  It  is  free 
from  the  turbulence  and  the  agitation  of  its  par- 
suits  :  it  has  none  of  the  anxieties  and  jealousies 
of  its  competitions;  consequently  none  of  the 
lassitude  and  the  vexation  of  its  disappointing 
results.  The  further  you  proceed  in  its  paths 
of  pleasantness,  the  pleasanter  they  become. 
Its  difficulties  diminish,  its  delights  increase. 
Tt  has  pleasures  of  its  own,  higher  and  better ; 
satisfactions  which  depend  not  on  human  admi- 
ration, but  on  His  favour,  whom  to  know  is 
eternal  life. 

Continue  not,  then,  to  live  as  if  the  great  end 
for  which  you  were  sent  into  the  world,  wu 
already  accomplished.  Continue  not  to  act  u 
if  you  thought  you  had  done  all  for  which  God 
gave  you  an  intelligent  mind,  reasoning  facul- 
ties, aspiring  thoughts,  capa.ilies  for  endlssa 
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littppiiiaM.  Let  not  tfaote  powers  wbicb  were 
meent  to  fit  you  not  only  for  the  eociety  of  an- 
j^ele,  but  for  the  vision  of  God,  be  any  longrer 
wasted  on  objects  the  most  frivolous ;  on  things 
which,  at  best,  must  end  when  this  world  ends. 
Ob  !  renounce  pursuits,  some  of  them  below  a 


rational,  unsuited  to  an  aeeoontaUe,  and  ilto* 
gether  unworthy  of  a  never-ending  being !  Re- 
nounce them  for  objects  more  beoiming  a  can- 
didate for  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in 
light,  better  adapted  to  an  immaterial,  immor- 
tal spirit,  and  commensurate  with  eternity. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER, 

AND  ON  THE  ERRORS  WHICH  MAY  PREVENT  ITS  EFFICACY. 


On  th£  Corruption  of  Human  Nature. 

The  most  original  French  writer  uf  our  own 
time,  but  who  employed  his  powerful  tslents  to 
the  most  pernicious  purposes,  abruptly  begins 
his  once  popular  work  on  education  with  this 
undeniable  truth, — *  All  is  good  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  hands  of  God,  all  is  corrupted  in  the  hands 
of  man.* 

In  his  first  position,  this  sceptic  bears  a  just 
testimony  to  the  goodnees  of  nis  Creator ;  but 
the  second  clause,  nis  subsequent  application  of 
It,  though  also  a  truth,  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
He  ascribes  all  the  evjls  of  man  to  the  errors  of 
his  education. 

Now,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
of  his  faults  are  owing  to  a  defect  in  education, 
yet  his  prime  evil  lies  deeper,  is  radical,  and 
must  be  traced  to  a  more  remote  and  definite 
cause. 

Hod  the  writer  been  as  enlightened  as  he  was 
ingenious,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  principle 
of  evil  was  antecedent  to  his  education ;  that  it 
la  to  bo  found  in  the  inborn  corruption  of  the 
human  heart  If  then,  from  an  infidel,  we  are 
willing  to  borrow  an  avowal  of  the  goodness  of 
God  in  the  creation  of  man,  we  most  look  to 
higher  authorities  to  account  for  his  degeneracy, 
even  to  the  sacred  oracles  of  God  himself. 

The  pubjcct  of  man*s  apostacy  is  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  subject  of  Prayer,  being  in- 
deed that  which  constitutes  the  necessity  of  this 
duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  one  ought  to  pre- 
cede  any  discussion  of  the  other.  Let«  then,  the 
conviction,  that  we  are  fallen  from  our  original 
■tate,  and  that  this  lapse  furnishes  the  most 
powerful  incentive  to  prayer,  furnish  an  apolo- 
gy for  making  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on 
this  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  is  not  the  less  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abused  to  the  worst 
purposes  :  some  having  considtred  it  as  leaving 
us  without  hope,  and  others,  as  lending  an  ex- 
cose  to  unresisted  sin.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
meets  us  in  one  unbroken  series  throughout  the 
whole  sacred  volume  ;  we  find  it  from  the  third 
of  Genesis,  which  records  the  event  of  man*s 
apostacy,  carried  on  through  the  history  of  its 
fatal  consequences  in  all  the  subsequent  in- 
stances of  sin,  individusl  and  National,  and  run- 
ning in  one  continued  stream  from  the  first  sad 
tale  of  woe,  to  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon  in 
the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

And,  to  remove  the  groondlan  hope,  that  this 
quality  of  inherent  corraptlon  btloiiged  only  to 


the  profligate  and  abandoned,  the  Diving  In* 
spirer  of  the  sacred  writers  took  especial  care, 
that  they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  re- 
late the  sins  of  these  alone. 

Whj  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and  even 
the  crimes  of  the  best  men  recorded  with  equal 
fidelity  7  Why  are  we  told  of  the  twice  repeat- 
ed  deceit  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  7  Why  of 
the  single  instance  of  vanity  in  Hezekiah  7  Why 
of  the  too  impetuous  zeal  of  Elijah  7  Why  of 
tlie  error  of  the  almost  perfect  Moses  7  Why  of 
the  insincerity  of  Jacob  7  Why  of  the  far  darker 
crimes  of  the  otherwise  holy  David  7  Why  of 
the  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from  that  pie* 
ty,  displayed  with  sublimity  unparalleled  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  7  Why  seems  it  to 
have  been  invariably  studied  to  record  with  more 
minute  detail  the  vices  and  errors  of  these  emi- 
nent men,  than  even  those  of  the  successive  im- 
pious kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  ;  while  these 
last  are  generally  dismissed  with  the  brief,  but 
melancholy  sentence,  that  they  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  followed  <mly 
by  too  frequent  an  intimation,  that  they  made 
way  for  a  successor  worse  than  themselves^ 
The  answer  is,  that  the  truth  of  our  universal 
lapse  could  only  be  proved  by  transmitting  the 
record  of  those  vices,  fW>m  which  even  the  iMlies* 
men  were  not  exempt 

And  as  these  affecting  details  unanswerab.y 
establish  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  so  they  are 
not  recorded  for  barren  doctrinal  information 
They  are  recorded  to  furnish  Christians  of 
every  age  with  a  salutary  caution,  witb  awful 
warning. 

Surely  the  best  man  among  us  will  hardly 
venture  to  say,  that  he  is  more  holy  than  Abra- 
ham,  Moses,  David,  or  Peter,  it,  then,  these 
saints  exhibited  such  evidences  of  not  having 
escaped  the  universal  infection,  will  not  every 
reflecting  child  of  mortality  yield  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  this  doctrine  is  as  true  as  the  history 
which  has  recorded  it  7  Will  he  not  proceed 
further  to  say,  *  How  then  shall  I  be  high-mind- 
ed \  How  shall  I  not  fear  7  How  shall  I  deny 
the  cause  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  my  own  heart, 
the  sins  of  my  own  life,  the  thoughts  of  foolish- 
ness,  snd  the  actings  of  iniquity  within  myself  r 
And  will  not  such  serious  enquiry,  by  God^s 
grace,  acting  on  the  study  of  the  characters  of 
these  highly  eminent,  hut  not  perfbct  wiirthies 
of  old  times,  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  saints,  lead 
the  enquirer,  through  the  redemption,  wrought 
for  aU,  and  fiuth  in  the  operattoo  of  the  blessed 
Spirit,  to  that  •thotiiil  npeatuieo  tod 
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prayer,  to  which,  in  this  same  Divine  history, 
Bach  grracioos  promiaea  are  made  7 

Had  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  oack  from  man 
the  faithful  delineations  of  the  illustrious  cha. 
racters  to  which  wo  have  referred,  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  in  question,  though  occasionally 
felt,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistance  forced  upon 
him,  would  not  have  been  believed ;  or,  if  be. 
lieved,  would  not  have  been  acknowledged. 

It  is,  then,  one  great  end  of  the  oracles  of 
Divine  truth,  to  humble  man,  under  a  sense  of 
his  inherent  nnd  actual  corruptions.  The  na- 
tural mon  feels  it  repui^nant  to  his  pride  to  sup- 
pose this  doctrine  is  addressed  to  him. 

It  is  very  true  that  this  all-important  doctrine 
of  human  corruption,  is,  like  many  other  truths, 
both  in  the  natural,  moral,  and  spiritual  world, 
liable  to  certain  speculative  objections,  and  me- 
taphysical difficulties. — Layipg  hold  on  these, 
which,  often,  a  child  might  discover,  and  no 
philosopher  bo  able  to  answer,  even  upon  merely 
philosophical  subjects,  wc  excuse  ourselves  al- 
together from  studying  the  Divine  book,  and 
ftarful,  in  secre*-,  of  Uie  discoveries  we  should 
make,  pretend  that  its  Author  has  leil  truth  so 
obscure,  as  to  be  impervious  to  human  eyes ;  or 
so  lofty,  as  to  be  above  human  reach. 

But  is  it  not  making  God  unjust,  and  even 
the  author  of  that  sin  which  he  charges  on  our* 
■elves,  to  suppose  that  he  had  put  truth  and 
knowledge  out  of  our  reach,  and  then  threatened 
to  punish  us  for  failing  in  that  which  he  him- 
self had  made  impossible  7  Is  it  probable  that 
He,  whose  eyes  you  say  are  so  pure,  that  he 
cannot  look  upon  iniquity,  should  tolerate  it,  by 
tving  our  hands,  and  blinding  our  eyes,  and 
thus  abandon  us  to  the  unrestrained  dominion 
of  that  which  he  hates  7 

The  only  real  question  which  concerns  us  in 
our  present  imperfect  and  probationary  state,  is 
this : — Are  the  statements  of  revelation  sulfi- 
cient  to  establish  this  or  that  doctrine  7    And  is 
the  doctrine  so  08tablii«hed,  a  suflicient  ground 
for  the  duties  required  ?    If  this  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  then  to  ask  for  fewer  difficulties, 
clearer  light,  or  stronger  motives  to  action,  is 
only  to  enter  a  vain  contest  with  Almighty 
wisdom,  and   Divine  supremacy.     Our  present 
disobedience  proves  that  more  liirht  would  only 
increaHC  uiir  gnilt,  stronger  motives  would  only 
render  us  more  inexcusable.     Wc  should  reject 
then  what  we  neglect  now. — To  refuse  what  wc 
now  have,  is  not  for  want  of  ligiit,  but  of  eyes  ; 
not  for  want  of  motives,  but  of  faith ;  not  for 
want  of  roles,  but  of  obedience ;  not  for  want  of 
knowledge,  but  of  will.     Let  us  then  pity  those 
blind  eyes  which  do  not  see,  and  especially  those 
wilful  eyes  which  will  not  see. 

The  Christ i'ln  revelation,  as  far  as  res|>ocls 
its  professed  practical  purpose,  is  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  plainest  understanding.  We 
speak  of  the  Gospel  itself,  and  not  of  those  me- 
taphysical perplexities  with  which  the  schools 
have  endeavoured  to  meet  metaphysical  objec- 
tiofis ;  we  speak  of  the  fundamental  truths  on 
which  (Jod  has  mado  salvation  to  depend.  The 
unlettered  Christian  lays  hold  on  those  truths 
which  the  philosopher  misses.  The  former  looks 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  teacher,  the  latter  to 
his  own  underalmiiding.    The  one  lives  holily, 


and  thus  *  by  doing  the  will  of  God,  he  comci  to 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.* 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain  trathi; 
*  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  re  warder  of  ill 
that  seek  him  ;*  that  man  has  apostatised  from 
his  original  character,  and  by  it  has  fbrfl-itsd 
his  original  destination ;  that  Christ  came  inio 
this  world  and  died  upon  the  cross  to  expiate 
sin,  and  to  save  sinners ;  that  after  his  ascensioc 
into  Heaven,  he  did  not  leave  his  work  imper- 
feet.  He  sent  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  performed 
his  first  office  by  ffiving  to  the  Apostles  mira- 
culous powers.  His  offices  did  not  cease  there ; 
he  has  indeed  withdrawn  his  miraculous  giib, 
but  he  still  continues  his  silent  but  powerful 
operations,  and  that  in  their  due  order, — first, that 
of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing  the  heart 
of  the  sinner,  before  he  assumes  the  gracious 
character  oC  the  C-omfbrter.  What  need,  thro,  of 
heresies  to  perplex  doctrines,  or  of  philoeophj  to 
entengle,or  of  will- worshippers  to  multiply  them? 
We  do  not  deny  tliat  there  are,  in  Christitaity, 
high  and  holy  mysteries;  but  these  *  secret 
things,*  though  they  *  belong  to  God,*  have  their 
practical  uses  for  us ;  tliey  teach  us  humility, 
the  prime  Christian  grace ;  and  tJiey  exercise 
faith,  the  parent  attribute  of  all  other  graces. 

This  religion  of  facts,  then,  the  poorest  listen- 
ers in  the  aisles  of  our  churches  understand 
sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  unto  salvalioD. 
They  are  saved  by  a  practical  belief  of  a  few 
simple,  but. inestimable  truths. 

By  these  same  simple  truths,  martyrs  and 
confessors,  our  persecuted  saints,  and  our  Uesacd 
reformers,  were  saved.  By  these  few  simple 
truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Newton,  were 
saved ;  not  because  they  saw  their  reJigkui 
through  tlie  glass  of  their  philosophy,  but  be- 
cause theirs  was  not  *  a  philosophy,  faliely  so 
called  ;*  nor  their  science,  *  a  science  uf  oppoii. 
tion  ;*  but  a  science  and  a  philosophy  which 
were  made  subservient  to  Christianity,  and  be- 
cause their  deep  humility  sanctified  their  asto. 
nishing  powers  of  mind.  These  wonderful  nea, 
at  whose  feet  the  learned  world  is  still  fatiriied 
to  sit,  sat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jcsuf.  Had 
there  been  any  other  way  but  t)ic  cross  by  which 
sinners  could  be  saved,  they  perhaps,  of  ail  men 
were  best  qualified  to  have  found  iL 

The  wise  and  the  weak,  the  illiterate  and  (iie 
learned,  cannot,  indeed,  equally  discuss  or  ex 
pound  these  doctrines,  but  tliey  ore  equally  nvcd 
by  them.  In- view  of  the  simple  means  of  sal- 
vation, talents  lose  their  superiority,  learning  iis 
dignity,  and  power  its  pre-eminence.  While 
the  sober  Christian  keeps  on  his  safe,  because 
prescribed  course ;  the  wise,  and  the  dispnter 
of  this  world,  by  deserting.it  flill  into  absurdities 
which  plain  men  escape  ;  tliey  make  the  diffi- 
culties they  do  not  find,  and  wander  in  the  end- 
less maxes  of  presumptuous  deviation. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  particular  doctrines 
under  consideration : — Tict  us  believe  man  is 
corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us  he  is  sa  Let 
us  believe  that  such  were  so  by  nature,  even  the 
best,  since  we  learn  it  from  the  Divine  source. 
Let  us  from  the  same  authority,  trace  thedic- 
osder  to  ite  source  from  a  fallen  parent,  iti  seat 
in  a  corrupted  heart,  ite  extent  through  the  whok 
man,  its  universality  over  the  whole  race. 
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All  tre  wiliin|r  tn  allow  that  we  are  mbject  to 
freiltiea,  to  imperfections,  to  infirmities ;  facta 
compel  08  to  confega  a  propensity  to  crimes,  but 
worldlv  men  confine  the  commission  oftiiem  to 
the  vulifar.  But  to  rest  hero  would  lead  us  to  a 
r^rj  false  estimate  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
contrary  to  the  decisive  lan^ua^c  of  Scripture; 
it  would  establish  corruption  to  be  an  accident, 
and  not  a  root.  It  would,  by  a  division  of  offend, 
era  into  two  classes,  deny  that  all  offences  are 
derived  from  one  common  principle. 

Amon^  the  hijvhcr  ranks  there  is  little  temp, 
tation  to  the  ctimmission  of  certain  sins  ;  mur. 
der  iff  rare,  fraud  uncommon,  robbery  not  found, 
yet  tli<:  inborn  principio  is  the  same  in  all. 
Circumstances,  rank,  education,  example,  repu- 
tation, give  advantages  to  one  class,  which,  bad 
they  changed  places,  might  have  led  to  the  vices 
eo  common  in  the  other  ;  while,  had  the  notori. 
cue  offenders  against  the  laws  and  the  Divine 
law.giver,  changed  situations  with  their  snpe. 
riors,  we  should  then  have  hoard  only  of  their 
imperfections,  lA^ir  infirmities,  their /rai7ftes. 

Temptation  docs  not  make  the  sin,  it  lies 
ready  in  the  heart.  Accident  docs  not  create 
the  propensity,  it  only  brings  it  into  action.  It 
deatruys  the  pica  of  exemption  from  natural  eor. 
ruption,  but  it  docs  not  pnt  that  corruption  into 
the  heart  It  was  there  before,  ready,  witho<jt 
the  grace  of  God,  ready,  without  the  restraint 
of  religion,  ready,  without  the  bridle  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  to  break  out  into  any  ex- 
ceaa.  Yet  there  are  many  flagrant  offences 
against  God  and  againat  human  laws,  which  the 
bigh.born,  and  the  high* bred  frequently  commit 
with  as  little  scruple  as  the  lowest.  The  fre. 
quency  of  duelling,  the  breach  of  the  seventh 
oommandment,  two  offences  frequently  found  in 
the  same  company,  gaming,  the  violation  of  the 
Sabbath,  with,  other  enormities,  would  alone 
sufficiently  prove  tho  principle  to  exist,  inde- 
pendently of  rank,  education,  or  fortune.  Are 
not  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  may  call 
the  metaphysical  or  spiritual  sins,  which  are 
cherished  without  loss  of  character — is  not  am- 
bition,  which  knows  no  bounds— «nvy,  which 
knows  no  rest — avarice  which  destroys  all  feel- 
in/; — jcalonsy,  which  is  its  own  tormentor — ill. 
temper,  i^hich  is  the  tormentor  of  others^un. 
governed  anj^rr,  which  is  murder  in  its  first 
aeedj  ;  are  not  all  these  equally  to  be  found  in 
the  high-born  and  the  low-bred?  Again,  is  not 
sensuality  in  the  great,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  poor,  might  have  produced  unfair  means  to 
indulge  it — is  not  the  love  of  splendour  and  os. 
tsntation,  which  are  thought  to  add  dignity  to 
the  rich,  the  very  principle  which  leads  the 
necessitous  to  forgery,  Uic  crime  for  which 
so  many  are  now  suffering  capital  punish- 
ment? 

If  then  men  would  examine  their  own  bosoms 
aa  closely,  as  they  censure  the  faults  of  others 
loudly,  we  should  all  fmd  there  the  incipient 
stirrings  of  many  a  sin,  which,  when  brought 
into  action,  by  the  temptations  of  poverty,  of  ig- 
norance, of  unresisted  passion,  produce  oonse. 
Juences  the  most  appalling.  IjOt  us  then  bless 
rod,  not  that  we  arc  bettor  than  otlier  men,  but 
that  we  are  placed  by  Providenee  out  of  the 
teach  of  being  goaded  by  that  temptation,  stimu- 


lated by  that  poverty,  which,  had  they  been  our 
lot,  might  have  It  d  to  the  same  termination. 

Let  then  tho  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge  of 
his  word,  and  tho  knowledge  of  ourselves,  teach 
us  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide  a  differ- 
ence between  ourselves  and  the  men  we  abhor 
as  we  fondly  fancy ;  that  there  is  not,  by  nature, 
a  great  gulf  fixed,  that  they  who  are  on  this 
side  might  not  have  passed  over  to  the  other. 
Let  us  not  look  to  any  superior  virtue,  to  anv 
native  strength  of  our  own,  but  let  us  look  with 
a  lively  gratitude  to  that  mercy  ut'  Gud  which 
has  preserved  us  from  such  temptations ;  to  hih- 
unmerited  goodnessi,  which  has  placed  us  in 
circumstances  that  have  put  us  above  necessity 
— *  tho  devil*s  plea.*  But,  above  all,  let  us  look 
to  that  preventing  and  restraining  grace  which 
is  withheld  from  none  who  ask  it,  and  iVc  shall 
not  be  so  very  forward  to  say,  contemptuously, 
to  tho  worst  of  our  fellow-creatures,  *  stand  by, 
I  am  holier  than  thou.*  A  tliorough  belief  in 
this  doctrine  would  load  os  to  pray  more  fer- 
vently to  be  delivered  in  *  all  time  of  our  wealth, 
as  in  all  time  of  our  tribulation.* 

It  is  not  enough  tliat  God  has  revealed  the 
way  of  salvation,  ne  must  also  incline  us  to  ac- 
cept it.  It  is  this  gif\,  and  this  acceptance* 
which  makes  the  distinction  between  the  best 
men  and  the  worst  Without  this  all-powerful 
grace,  Latimer  might  have  led  Bonner  to  thft 
stake ;  with  it,  Bonner  might  have  ascended  the 
scaffold  a  martyr  to  true  religion.  Without  this 
grace,  Luther  might  have  fattened  on  the  sale 
of  indulgences;  and  with  it,  Leo  the  Tenth 
might  have  accomplished  the  blessed  work  of 
the  reformation. 


Fal§e  Notion*  of  the  Dignity  of  Msn,  shown  fron, 
hio  HelpUsoneot  and  Dependance, 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is  also  a  helpless, 
and  therefore  a  dependant  being.  This  offers 
new  and  powerful  motives  for  the  necessity  of 
praver,  the  necessity  of  looking  continually  to  a 
higher  power,  to  a  better  strength  than  our  own. 
If  that  Power  sustain  us  not,  we  fall ;  if  He  di- 
rect us  not,  we  wander.  His  guidance  is  not 
only  perfect  freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our 
greatest  danger  begins  from  the  moment  wc 
imasinc  we  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufnciency  of  a  man,  arising  frnn: 
his  imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doctrine 
with  the  nominal  Christian.  He  feeds  his  pride 
with  this  pernicious  aliment.  The  contrary 
opinion  is  so  closely  connected,  indeed  is  so  in- 
timately blended,  with  the  subject  of  the  pre 
ceding  chapter,  that  wc  ahall  have  the  less  occa. 
sion  to  extend  our  present  observations  to  any 
length. 

We  hear  much,  and  we  hear  falsely,  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  Prayer,  founded  on 
tho  liue  principles  of  Scripture,  alone  teaches 
us  wherein  our  true  dignity  consists.  Tho  dig- 
nity  of  a  fallen  creature  is  a  perfect  anomaly. 
True  dignity,  contrary  to  tho  common  opinion, 
that  it  is  an  inherent  excellence,  is  actually  a 
sense  of  the  want  of  it ;  it  consists  not  in  our 
valuing  oureehres,  but  in  a  continual  feeling  of 
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oar  depenoenoe  upon  Ood,  and  an  nnoeasing 
aim  at  oonformity  to  his  imag^ 

Nothing  bat  a  humbling  aenae  of  the  sinful- 
aoM  of  our  nature,  of  oar  practiaed  oflnnices,  of 
oar  utter  helpleaanen,  and  constant  dependence, 
can  bring  us  to  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 
How  did  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  old  flourish 
under  a  darker  dispensation,  through  all  the 
clouds  and  ignorance  which  obscured  their 
views  of  God.  *They  looked  unto  Him  and 
were  enlightened !  How  do  their  slender  means 
and  hi^h  attainments  reproach  us ! 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  resist  his 
outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his  inward 
corruptions.  He  therefore  prayed,  not  only  for 
deliverance  *  from  blood  guiltineas,'  for  a  griev- 
ously remembered  sin,  he  prayed  for  the  prinei- 
fU  of  piety,  for  the  fountain  of  holiness,  for  '  the 
creation  of  a  clean  heart,*  for  *the  renewing  of 
a  right  spirit,*  for  *  trutl^in  the  inward  parts,' 
that  the  *  comfort  of  God's  help  might  be  grant- 
€d  him.'  This  uniform  avowal  of  the  secret 
workings  of  sin,  this  uniform  dependence  on 
the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  grace  of 
"God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  addresses, 
though  they  are  thoae  of  a  sovereign  and  a  war- 
rior, ao  umveraally  applied  to  the  case  of  every 
■  private  Christian. 

^  One  of  oar  best  poets — himself  an  unsuccess- 
M  courtier — from  a  personal  experience  of  the 
mortifying  feelings  of  abject  aolicitation,  has 
aaid,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  world 
whom  he  waa  .at  liberty  to  hate,  he  would  wish 
him  no  greater  punishment  than  attendance  and 
dependence.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  penalty 
of  this  wish  to  the  dependants  on  mortal  great- 
ness. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the  very 
essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a 
Christian.  Dependence  on  God  is  his  only  triiR 
liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is  his  only  true 
consolation.  The  suitor  for  human  favour  ia 
liable  to  continual  disappointment ;  if  he  knock 
at  the  door  of  hie  patron,  there  is  probably  a  ge- 
neral order  not  to  admit  him.  In  the  highor 
case,  there  is  a  special  promise*,  that  *  to  him 
that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.*  The  human 
patron  hales  importunity;  the  Heavenly  Patron 
invites  it  The  one  receives  his  suitor  accord- 
ing to  his  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission 
from  the  caprice  of  the  moment;  with  the  other, 

*  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning:' 

*  Come  unto  mc,'  is  his  uniform  lansr uage. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claims  on  his 
favour,  and  comparatively  few  boons  tn  bestow. 
The  God  of  Power  has  all  things  in  His  gift, 
and  only  blames  the  solicitor  for  coming  so  ael- 
dom,  or  coming  so  late,  or  staying  so  little  a 
while.  He  only  wishes  that  his  best  gifla  were 
more  earnestly  sought. 

When  we  solicit  sn  earthly  benefactor,  it  is 
oflen  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence  to  his 
favour — the  hope  of  some  reword  for  past  ser- 
vices :  even  if  we  can  produce  little  claim,  we 
insinuate  something  like  merit  But  when  we 
approach  onr  heavenly  Benefactor,  so  far  from 
haying  any  thmg  like  claim,  any  thing  like 
merit  to  piodaoe,  our  only  true,  and  oar  only 


aceeplable  plea,  u  oor  otter  want  of  both  Mm 
and  merit— ia  the  otter  destitution  of  all  tht 
can  recommend  as;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  1 
voar,  when  we  deserve  nothing  but  rejeetioi 
we  are  encoaraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happincai 
when   we  deserve    only   eternal    ponishmsBt 
Though  we  have  nothing  to  produce  bat  disloy 
alty,  we  ask  for  the  privilege  of  subjects;  tboogl' 
nothing  but  disobedience  to  offer,  we  plead  tS* 
privileges  of  children — we  implore  the  tsnder 
ness  of  a  father. 

In  dependence  on  God  there  is  nothing  ab 
ject;  in  attendance  on  Him,  nothing  servik 
He  never,  like  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  re 
ceives  the  suitor  with  a  petrifying  frown,  or 
what  is  worse,  never  dismisses  him  with  a  cms. 
smile  and  a  false  promise. 

Even  if  the  petitioner  to  human  power  eseapt 
the  vexation  of  being  absolutely  rejected ;  even 
if  his  suit  be  granted,  the  grant  it  may  be,  it 
accompanied  with  a  mortifying  coldness,  with 
an  intelligible  hint  that  the  donor  expects  to  bs 
no  further  troubled.  The  grant  may  be  attend, 
ed  with  such  a  tedious  delay  as  may  make  it  no 
benefit  The  boon  granted  does  not,  perhijN, 
prove  so  valuable  as  the  applicant  expected ;  or 
he  finds  he  might  have  spent  the  long  seasos 
of  his  attendance,  his  watching,  and  his  waiting 
to  better  purpose ;  or  he  might  have  empkysd 
his  interest  in  another  quarter,  in  obtaising 
something  more  important ;  or,afler  all,  he  may 
have  received  it  too  late  in  life  to  turn  it  to  the 
profitable  account  he  had  expected. 

But  the  Almighty  Donor  never  puts  off  Hii 
humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient  seaaoa. 
His  Court  of  Requests  is  always  upen.  He  r^ 
ceives  the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered ;  He 
grants  it  as  soon  as  it  ia  made;  and,  though  be 
will  not  dispense  with  a  continuance  of  the  ap- 
plication, yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  pro> 
inises  fresh  support.  He  will  still  be  solicited, 
but  it  is  in  order  that  He  may  still  bestow.  Re- 
peat(>d  gifls  do  not  exhaust  His  bounty,  nor  lei- 
sen  His  power  of  fulfilment  Repeated  solicits, 
tion,  so  far  from  wearying  His  patience,  it  an 
additional  call  ibr  His  favour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  anjf  bar  to 
its  acceptance  :  He  likes  it  should  be  early,  but 
He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

Wiih  a  human  benefactor  the  oonsciousnea 
of  having  received  former  favours,  is  a  motive 
with  a  modest  petitioner  for  preventing  his  mak- 
ing an  application  for  more  ;  while,  on  the  coo- 
trary,  God  even  inviies  us  to  call  on  Him  for 
future  mercies,  by  the  powerful  plea  of  His  past 
acts  of  goodness — *cven  mercies  which  have 
been  ever  of  old.'  And  as  past  merciesi  on  God'i 
part,  so,  tn  the  praise  of  His  grace  be  itsaid,  that 
past  offoncos  on  our  own  part  are  no  hindrance 
to  the  application  of  hearty  repentance  fx  the 
answer  of^  fervent  prayer. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power,  who  ma, 
formerly  have  offe  dcd  hia  benefactor,  contrives 
to  sof>cn  his  displeasure,  by  representing  that 
the  offence  was  a  small  one.  The  devout  pe- 
titioner to  Gud  uses  no  subterfuge.  In  the  bold- 
ness of  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repentance,  be 
cries  '  Pardon  my  iniquity,  fur  it  ia  mat* 

It  is  no  pardon,  then,  to  assert  that  depend* 
ence  on  God  is  the  only  trne  siAtf    depend' 
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upon  Him,  the  ooly  true  freedom— freedom 
ftom  doabt  and  fear,  and  sin ;  A'eedom  from 
hamaa  dependence ;  abore  all,  freedom  from  de- 
peodenoe  on  ouraelrei.  As  pardoned  sinners, 
through  the  redemption  wroaght  for  them,  find, 
in  the  renewed  nature,  a  restoration  to  that  dig. 
niij  thej  had  forfeited,  so  those  who  are  most 
destitute  of  the  dignity  which  arises  froi:-.  this 
depeiidence,  missing  the  reality,  deceive  iiem- 
■•Ives  with  the  shadow. 

Ue  who  does  not  believe  this  fundamental 
truth,  on  which  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
«re  built,~evcn  he  who  does  nominally  pro- 
ftas  to  assent  to  it  a#a  doctrine  of  Scripture ; 
jet,  if  he  does  not  experimentally  acknowledge 
It;  if  he  does  not  feel  it  in  the  convictions  of 
hie  own  awakened  conscience,  in  his  discovery 
of  the  evil  workings  of  his  own  heart,  and  the 
wrong  propensities  of  his  own  nature,  all  bearing 
ttMir  testimony  to  its  truth — such  a  one  will  not 
pray  earnestly  ft>r  its  cure — will  not  pray  with 
that  feeling  of  his  own  helplessness,  with  that 
sense  of  dependence  on  Divine  assistance,  which 
«lone  makes  prayer  efficacious. 

Of  this  coiruption  he  can  never  attain  an  ade- 

Soate  conception,  till  his  progress  in  religion 
as  opened  his  eyes  on  what  is  the  natural  state 
of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case,  he  himself  was 
■a  far  from  desiring  the  change,  as  he  was  from 
believing  it  iiecassary.  He  does  not  even  sus. 
■npect  its  existence,  till  he  is  in  some  measure 
delivered  fro  n  its  dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  nothing 
will  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  nothing  wiU 
enticely  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  prayer  so 
ftrveoUy  or  so  frequently,  as  this  ever  abiding 
■ense  of  our  corrupt  nature, — as  our  not  being 
able  to  ascribe  any  disposition  in  ourselves,  to 
any  thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power  to  avoid, 
by  our  own  strength,  any  thing  that  is  evil. 

f%e  obligation  of  Prayer  unioersal — Regular 
teaootu  to  be  obteroei. — The  oeepiie  and  the 
wemualiet  reject  prayer. 

Among  the  many  articles  of  erroneous  cslcu- 
htion,  to  which  so  much  of  the  sin  and  misery 
ef  lite  may  be  attributed,  the  neglect  or  misuse 
«f  prayer  will  not  form  the  lightest.  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  in  his  impassioned  address  to 
the  Almighty  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  who  acknowledge  no  God,  and  those  who 
live  without  prayer.  *Pour  our  thy  fury,  O 
Lord,  upon  the  heathen,  and  upon  .the  families 
that  call  not  upon  thy  name.* 

8jme  duties  are  more  incumbent  on  some 
persons,  and  soma  on  others ;  depending  on  the 
diffsronce  of  talents,  wealth,  leisure,  learning, 
elation,  and  opportunities;  but  the  duty  of  prayer 
is  of  imperative  obligation;  it  is  universal,  tM* 
eause  it  demands  none  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
quisites  ;  it  demands  only  a  wilting  heart,  a  con- 
eeiousness  of  sin,  a  sen^e  of  depandencc,  a  feel- 
ing of  helplessness.  Tnose  who  voluntarily  ne- 
glect it,  shut  themselves  out  from  the  presence 
of  their  Miker-  *  I  know  you  not,*  m-jst  as- 
eoredly  be  the  sentence  of  exclusion  on  those 
who  thus  *  know  not  Gjd.*  Nothing,  it  is  true, 
oea  exclude  them  from  His  inspeetioa,  but  Uiay 
exelude  themselves  from  his  lavoar. 
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Msny  nearly  renoonoe  prayer,  by  affecting 
to  make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not  to  re- 
quire  regular  exercise.  Just  as  many,  also, 
unhallow  the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they  do 
nothing  on  week-days ,  which  they  should  fea^ 
to  do  on  Sundays.  The  truth  is,  instead  of 
sanctifying  the  week-days  by  laising  them  to 
the  duties  of  Sunday— which  is,  indeed,  imprac 
ticable,  let  men  talk  as  they  please, — they  dese- 
crate the  Sunday  to  secular  purposes,  and  so 
contrive  to  keep  no  Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  employments, 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  so  desultory,  so 
versatile  a  creature  as  man.  That  which  is 
turned  over  to  any  chance  time  is  seldom  done 
at  all ;  and  those  who  despise  the  recurrence  of 
appointed  times  and  seasons,  are  only  less  cen- 
surable than  those  who  rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  their 
allotted  seasons ;  why,  then,  should  the  nuMt  im- 
portant duty  in  which  an  immortal  being  ean  be 
employed,  by  being  left  to  accident,  become  liable 
to  occasional  omision,  liable  to  increasing  ne- 
glect, liable  to  total  oblivion  7 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God  know 
their  appointed  times;— the  seasons,  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  day  and  night,  seed-time  and 
harvest, — all  set  an  example  of  undeviating 
regularity.  Why  should  man,  the  only  thinking, 
be  the  only  disorderly  work  of  Almighty  power ! 

But  whilst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity  of 
seasons  of  prayer,  let  us  not  be  suspected  of  at- 
taching undue  importance  to  them  ;  for  all  these 
are  but  the  frame  work,  tlie  scaffolding,  the 
mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary  adjuncts  ;  they 
are  but  the  preparation  for  Christian  worship ; 
ihey  remind  us,  they  intimate  to  us,  that  an  im- 
portant work  is  to  bd  done,  but  are  no  part  of 
the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  who  most  insist  on  the  value 
of  slated  devotions,  must  never  lose  sight  of  that 
grand,  and  universal  prime  truth,  that  wherever 
we  are,  still  we  arc  in  (rod's  presence ;  whatever 
we  have  is  His  gift ;  whatever  we  hope  is  his 
promise;  feelings  which  are  commensurate 
with  all  time,,  all  places,  and  limited  to  no  par- 
ticulsr  scenes  or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  readiness  to  acknowkklge  this  general  doc- 
trine, which  miscalled  natural  religion  teaches 
but  who  are  far  from  including  in  their  system 
the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the  devotions  of 
Christianity.  These  are  decorous  men  of  the 
world  who,  assuming  the  character  of  philoso- 
phical liberality,  value  thomsslves  on  having 
shaken  off  the  shackles  of  pre/ddice,  superstition, 
and  system.— They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of 
the  universe,  but  is  in  a  vague  and  general  way. 
Tney  worship  a  Bein^  *  whose  temple  is  all 
space;*  that  is,  every  where  but  in  the  human 
heart.  They  put  EJim  as  far  as  possible  from 
themwlves.  Believing  that  He  has  no  provi- 
dential  care  of  them,  they  feel  no  personal  in- 
terest ill  llins  God  and  nature  are  with  them 
synonymous  terms.  That  the  creation  of  thb 
world  was  His  work,  they  do  not  go  the  length 
of  denying;  bat  that  its  government  is  in  His 
hands,  is  with  them  very  problematical. 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assured  that  a 
Being  of  each  immeotity  reqairei  net  th9  little- 
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neM  of  fuperstitioai  fbrmi,  nor  the  petty  iimi. 
tation,  of  stated  seasona,  and  regular  devotions ; 
that  he  is  infinitely  above  attending  to  our  paltry 
concern!,  tliough  he  himielf  anticipated  this 
objection,  when  he  condescended  to  declare, 
*Ho  that  offercth  ine  thanks  and  praise,  he 
honoureth  me.* 

One  says  he  can  adore  the  Author  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works;  that  the 
mountains  and  the  fields  are  Hii  altar  for  wor- 
ship. Another  says,  that  his  notion  of  religion 
is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce  with  the 
world ;  both  insist  that  they  can  serve  God  any 
where  and  every  where* — We  know  they  can, 
and  we  hope  they  do;  but  our  Saviour,  who 
knew  the  whole  make  of  man,  his  levity,  in- 
stability, and  un fixedness,  and  who  was  yet  no 
friend  to  the  formalist  or  the  superstitious,  not 
only  commands,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  enter- 
ing into  the  closet ;  but  our  shutting  the  door, 
a  tacit  reproof  perhaps  of  the  indcvotion  of  the 
Sadducean,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of  the  Phari- 
saic religion,  but  certainly,  an  admonition  of 
general  obligation. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  that 
mass  of  concurring  evidence  which  so  irresisti- 
bly  confirms  the  especial  truth  of  Christianity. 
Bat  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  these  men  who 
overlook,  or  rather  inquire  not  into,  that  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  in  the  exhibition  of  miracles, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy — that  is,  who  do 
not  read  the  Bible — should  not  at  least  attend  to 
one  species  of  evidence  more  immediately  witliin 
their  reach,  and  more  intelligible  to  common  ob- 
servation ;  wo  mean  the  connrniation  derived  to 
the  proofs  of  Scripture,  from  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  tlieir  avowal  of  moral  evil,  their 
careful  cultivation,  where  it  suits  them,  of  habits 
of  an  opposite  nature,  their  practical  and  pru- 
dential maxims,  where  they  have  an  end  to 
pursue,  an  intercut  to  gain.  Do  not  similar 
rules,  applied  to  Christi'in  principles,  and  de- 
livered in  the  Divine  record,  prove  clearly  that 
our  Divine  teacher  *  knew  what  was  in  man  7' 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  a  super- 
fluous labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  tlic 
same  arginneiils  or  porsuasions  which  we  would 
humbly  proiK)du  tu  sucii  as  aver,  with  whatever 
degree  of  c';nviction,  tlioir  belief  in  Christianity. 
It  would  bu  fully  to  ad(!res5i  tlicni  with  motives 
drawn  from  a  book  wiiich  they  do  not  believe, 
or  do  not  read.  With  thr)sc  who  arc  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  ufreligion,  or  those  who  reject 
them,  we  liavu  no  comnion  ground  on  which  to 
stand.  St.  Pavil,  with  his  usual  discrimination, 
has  lofl  us  an  nx:im;)lc  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  casey.  WiUi  the  philosophical  Athenians 
he  confined  his  reasonings  to  natural  religion. 
To  the  Jewish  king^,  Agrippa,  who  *  believed  the 
prophets,*  in  telhng  t\u  story  of  his  own  con- 
version, he  most  judic'ii)usly  introduced  the 
freat  doctrines  of  rcmissiou  of  sins  and  justi- 
calion  by  faith. 

If  the  Pyrrhonism  m  question  were  to  see  a 
genuine  Christian  character  delineated  in  all  its 
-iimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  lineaments, 
and  enlivened  by  its  quickening  spirit,  such,  for 
instance,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
St  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  mere  picture 
of  the  imagination ;  and  would  no  more  believe 


its  reality  than  he  does  that  of  Xenopboiv'a 
Prince,  the  Stoic'i  Wise  Man,  Qnintilian*t  Per- 
fect Orator,  or  any  other  Platonic  or  Utopian 
representation.  Or  could  he  be  brought  to  be- 
liere  its  actual  existence,  he  would  set  such  a 
man  far  above  tlie  necessity  of  prayer '  he  would 
emancipate  him  from  any  such  humbling  prac- 
tice ;  he  would  enthrone  him  on  his  own  mde. 
pendent  worth ;  for  how  should  he  ewer  suspect 
that  such  a  man  would  ever  pray  at  all,  mock 
less  would  be  in  prayer  more  abundant,  in  ba 
iniliation  more  profound,  in  aelf-renunciitiflQ 
moie  abased  ? 

Is  it  not  probable  th^  some  of  those  enqair. 
ing  minds,  who  adorned  the  porch  and  the  aca- 
demy, as  well  as  those  more  favoured  men  who 
saw  the  future,  through  the  dim  and  distant 
perspective  of  prophecy,  would  have  rejoiosd  to 
see  the  things  which  you  see,  and  have  not  be- 
lieved 7 

How  gratefully  would  many  of  these  illoa- 
trious  spirits  have  accepted  advantages  which 
you  overlook !  How  joyfully  would  they  have 
received  from  Him  who  cannot  lie,  the  assor- 
ance  that  if  they  would  seek  of  Him  that  traih 
afler  which  they  *  were  feeling,*  they  shoald 
find  it!  HoW  gladly  would  that  sublime  and 
elegant  spirit,  whose  favourite  theme  was  pore 
spiritual  love,  have  listened  to  the  great  apostle 
of  love ;  to  him  who  caught  the  flame  u  he 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  affectionate  master ! 
How  would  this  same  exalted  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  aonl  tothebri^h(« 
yet  blind   Athenians — he,   whose  penetrating 
mind  rather  guessed,  than  knew  what  he  taogfat 
— whose  keen  eye  caught  some  glimpses  of  a 
brighter  stale  through  the  darkness  which  sar- 
rounded  him — how  would  he  ha\'e  gloried  in 
in  that  light  and  immortality  which  Uie  gospel 
revelation  has  brought  to  light  1 — ^but  with  whit 
unspeakable  rapture  would  he  have  learned  thai 
lie  who  revealed  the  life  could  give  it:  that 
He  who  promised  immortality  could  bestow  it! 
With  what  obedient  transport  would  he  hare 
heard  this  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a  strong 
reproof  and  a  tender  invitation — *  Ye  will  n-jt 
conic  unto  nie  that  ye  might  have  life  I — '  Yo 
philosophising  cavillers,  who  live  in  the  meri- 
dian splendour  of  this  broad  day,  *■  how  will  you 
escape,  if  you  neglect  so  groat  a  salvation  V 

But  if  pride,  the  dominant  intellectual  sin, 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  from  the  huniiliatin^r 
duties  of  devotion ;  tlic  habitual  indulgence  of 
the  senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an  equal 
causcof  alienating  the  heart  from  prayer. 

The  man  absorbed  by  ease  and  enjoyment, 
and  sunk  in  the  relaxing  sofloess  of  a  volup- 
tuous  life,  has  a  natural  distaste  to  every  thin; 
that  stands  in  opposition  to  the  delights  of  that 
life.  It  is  the  smoothness  of  his  course  which 
makes  it  so  slippery.  He  is  lost  before  he  feels 
that  he  is  sinking.  For  whether  we  plunge  at 
once  from  a  precipitous  height,  or  slide  down 
from  it  on  an  inclined  plane,  still,  while  there 
is  a  yawning  gulf  at  tlie  bottom,  our  dcstractiun 
is  equally  inevitable. 

The  systematic  hut  decorous  sensualist  is  one 
whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  of  mea- 
sured indulgence.  He  contrives  to  reconcile  an 
abandonment  of  sound  principle  with  a  kind  of 
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arderlj  practice.  He  enquires  rather  what  is 
decent  tnan  what  u  right,  what  will  aecurc  the 
favwanible  opinion  of  the  world,  eapeciaUy  hii 
Dvrn  claai,  rather  than  what  will  ploaac  God. 
His.object  if  to  make  the  moat  of  thia  world. 
Selfishness  has  established  its  throne  in  his 
beert  His  study  is  to  make  every  thing  and 
■very  person  subservient  to  his  own  oonveni- 
Baee,  or  pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  glaring- 
ly trespassing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  custom. 
Self  is  the  source  and  cenft-e  of  all  his  actions ; 
but  though  this  governing  principle  is  always 
BO  the  watch  for  its  gratification,  yet,  as  part  of 
tint  gratification  depends  on  a  certain  degree  of 
reputation,  it  frequently  leads  him  to  do  right 
things  though  without  right  motives ;  for  the 
nun-spring  sometimes  sets  the  right  a-going  as 
well  as  the  wrong. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasions,  but 
without  devotion  ;  gives  alms  without  charity ; 
mbscribes  to  public  iublitutions  without  being 
interested  in  their  prosperity,  except  as  they  are 
Veqoently  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  dinner  and 
piod  company,  and  as  the  subscription  list  of 
Mmes  he  knows  will  be  published.  He  lives  on 
pood  terms  with  different,  and  eren  opposite 
daaees,  of  men,  without  being  attached  to  any  ; 


laid  up  for  thee,*  is  perhipe  the  state  of  all  others, 
which  most  disqualifies  and  unfits  for  prayer. 
Not  only  the  apostrophe  excites  the  bodily  appe- 
tite, but  the  SOUL  is  called  upon  to  contemplate, 
to  repose  on,  the  soothing  prospect,  the  delights 
of  that  voluptuousness  fur  which  tlio  *mueh 
goods  are  laid  up.*  Thou  fool !  that  soul  which 
thou  wouldcst  quicken  to  such  base  enjoyment, 
that  soul  shall  this  night  be  required  of  thee. 

Thus  we  sec  what  restrains  prayer  in  these 
two  classes  of  characters.  The  sceptic  does  not 
pray,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  God  is  a 
hearer  of  prayer.  The  voluptuary,  because  he 
believes  that  God  is  such  a  one  as  himself,  and 
becaiiso  he  has  already  gotten  all  that  he  wante 
of  Iliin.  His  gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  sensuality,  would  not  be  augmented  by  the 
dry  duties  of  devotion ;  and  with  an  exercise 
which  would  increase  neither,  he  con  easily 
dispense, 

Erron  in  Prayer^  which  may  hinder  its  being 
answered. — The  proud  man^s  Prayer. — like 
patient  Christian— False  Excuses  under  the 
pretence  of  Inability, 

All  desire  the  gifls  of  God,  but  they  do  not 


le  does  tliem  favours  without  affection,  knowing    desire  God.     If  we  profess  to  love  him,  it  is  for 
hat  be  shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  favours  in    our  sake :  when  shall  we  begin  to  love  him  for 

himself  7     Many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of 


"•tiim,  for  he  never  docs  a  small  kindness  with- 
lut  a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  excess  in  every  thing,  but  al- 
nm  lives  upon  its  confines. 

Prayer  enters  not  into  his  plan — he  has  no- 
hing  to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  himself— thanks, 
giving  is  still  less  his  practice,  for  what  he  has 
16  deserves. 

He  has  read  that  *  to  enjoy  u  to  obey,*  and  he 
I  always  ready  to  give  this  cheerful  proof  of 
|ie  most  unlitnited  obedience.  He  respects  the 
awe  of  the  country,  especially  such  as  guard 
iroperty  and  game,  and  eagerly  punishes  the 
iolators  of  both.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  God,  he 
hinks  they  were  made  to  guard  the  possessions 
t  the  rich,  to  punish  the  vicious  poor,  and  to 
rightcn  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Yet 
le  respects  some  of  tho  commandments,  and 
IDold  placard  on  every  post  and  pillar  tliat  which 
tTS  *  thou  shalt  not  steal  ;*  whilst  he  thinks  that 
rfaich  says  *  thou  shalt  not  covet*  might  be  ex- 
anged  from  the  decalogue. 

If  you  happen  to  speaK  of  the  helplessness  of 
lao,  ho  thinks  you  are  alluding  to  some  para- 
ftic ;  if  of  his  dependence,  to  some  hanger-on  I 
f  a  great  man  ;  if  of  his  sinfulness,  he  adopts 
nor  opinion,  for  he  roads  the  Newgate  calendar. 
Nit  of  sin,  as  an  inherent  principle,  of  the  tar- 
itode  of  sin,  except  as  it  disturbs  socie^«  he 
HOWS  nothing ;  but  religion  as  a  principle  of 
Btion,  but  prayer  as  a  source  of  peace  or  a 
round  of  hope,  he  neither  knows  nor  desires  to 
now.  Tho  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly  on 
'ithout  it ;  why  should  he  ruflle  its  placid  flow  7 
'hj  should  he  break  in  on  tho  course  of  enjoy- 
lent  with  self-imposed  austcritiss  7  Ho  believes 
imself  to  be  rospcctod  by  his  fellow-men,  and 
le  favour  of  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His 
m1  character  the  great  day  of  decision  will  dis- 
iver.    Till  then  he  will  have  two  eharacters. 


Soul  take  thine  eaee,  thou  bait  much  goods  |  prayer  ire  to  follow  ui  into  the  world. 


omitting  prayer,  but  pray  merely  from  custom, 
or  education,  frequently  complain  that  they  find 
no  benefit  fVom  prayer ;  others,  that  they  expe- 
rience  not  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to 
it.  May  not  those  who  thus  complain,  and  who 
perhaps  are  far  from  being  enemies  to  religion, 
find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their  own 
hearts  and  lives,  some  irregularity  in  desire, 
similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  lo  be  the  cause  of 
their  discontent,  and  alleged  disappointment  7 

We  are  more  disposed  to  ky  down  rules  for 
the  regulation  o1rGod*s  government,  than  to  sub- 
mit  our  will  to  it  as  he  has  settled  it.  If  we  do 
not  now  see  the  efiicaey  of  the  prayer  which  be 
has  enjoined  us  to  present  to  him,  it  may  yet  be 
producing  its  eflRict  in  another  way.  Infinite 
wisdom  is  not  obliged  to  inform  us  of  the  man- 
ner, or  the  time  of  his  operations ;  what  he  ex- 
pects of  us  is  to  persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very 
obcdiencs  to  the  command  is  no  small  thing, 
whatever  be  its  perceptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers,  the 
soarce  of  our  repinings  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
fkct  of  our  own  blindness  and  imperfection  ;  for 
the  declarations  of  the  Gospel  are  sure ;  their 
answer  most  be  found  in  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  JesUs,  for  his  mercies  are  infallible. 
Wherever  there  is  disappointment,  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  because  he  is  wanting  to 
us,  but  because  we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet's  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things,*  will  not  be  thoroughly  understood 
except  by  those  who  thus  seriously  dive  into  the 
reoesMs  of  their  own  heart,  feel  their  defi- 
ciencies, mark  their  wanderings,  detect  and  la 
ment  their  vain  imaginations  and  impertinent 
thoughts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  world- 
ly trifles  are  far  more  apt  to  intrude  on  ns  in 
prayer,  than  the  devout  afieetiona  excited  br 
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and  pleasure  break  io  on  our  derotions ; 
when  will  the  spirit  of  derotion  mix  with  the 
eoncems  of  the  world  7 

Sou  who  lament  the  disappointment  of  your 
nqoeBta,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints. — Have  you 
not  been  impatient  because  you  receive  not  the 
things  that  you  asked,  at  your  own  time  ?  How 
do  you  know  that  if  you  had  persevered  God 
miifnt  have  bestowed  them  in  His  time  ?  He 
certainly  would,  had  He  not  in  his  wifidom  fore- 
seen they  would  not  have  been  good  for  you  ; 
and  therefore,  in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is 
there  not  some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity 
larking  behind  such  impatinnco  ?  Is  it  not  vir* 
tually  saying,  there  is  no  God  to  hear,  or  that 
He  is  unfaithful  to  His  promises  ?  For  is  it  not 
absolute  impiety  to  insinuate  an  accusation  that 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  men  and  angels  is  capable 
of  injustice,  or  liable  to  error  7  God  has  plea- 
sure  in  the  prosperity  of  His  children.  Ho 
neither  grants  nor  denies  any  thing  which  is  not 
•oeurately  weighed  and  measured ;  which  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  their  good,if  not  to  their  request. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  Grod  not  only 
to  grant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but  that  for 
which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating  for  the 
beat  things,  we  may  receive  inferior  and  unro< 
quested  tilings,  as  was  the  case  with  Solomon 
in  his  prayer  for  wisdom.  God  will  not  forget 
our  labour  of  love.  If  ho  docs  not  seem  to  no. 
tioe  it  at  present,  he  may  lay  it  by  for  a  time 
when  it  may  be  more  wanted. 

In  prayer  we  must  take  care  not  to  measure 
our  necessities  by  our  desires  ;  the  former  arc 
ftw,  the  latter  may  be  insatiable.  A  murmur, 
in^  spirit  is  a  probable  cauvo  why  our  petitions 
aie  not  granted.  The  certain  way  to  prevent 
our  obtaining  what  wc  desire,  or  enjoying  what 
we  have,  is  to  feel  impatient  at  what  wu  do  not 
receive,  or  to  make  an  improper  use  of  what  has 
been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with  sinis- 
ter and  corrupt  views  j  as  if  you  had  left  his 
omniscience  out  of  his  attributes ;  as  if  you 
thought  him  such  an  one  an  yourself;  as  if  he 
mi^ht  be  entrapped  with  the  ^  secret  ambush  of 
a  specious  prayer.*  Your  design  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  boon  you  solicit  nmy  not  be  fur  his 
glory.  It  may  be  the  prayer  of  ambition,  cloak- 
ed under  the  guise  of  more  extensive  usefulness  ; 
it  may  be  the  prayer  of  covetousncss,  under  the 
pretext  of  providing  fur  your  family.  It  may 
be  the  prayer  of  injustice,  a  putilion  for  succ<288 
in  some  undertaking  for  yourself,  to  the  circum. 
▼enlion  of  anothcr*8  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mer- 
cy to  our  souls,  refuses  tlie  gift  which  would 
endanger  them. 

Thus,  then,  if  wc  ask  and  receive  not,  because 
we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must  not  won- 
der if  our  prayers  are  not  answered.     Or,  if  wc 
obtain  what  we  solicit,  and   turn  it  to  a  bad  ac 
count,  or  to  no  account  at  all,  we  must  not  he  sur- 
prised if  Divine  grace  is  withheld,  or  withdrawn. 
The  same  ill  resultit  may  be  ex|M!cted  if  we 
ask  formally,  or  carelessly.     Who  has  not  felt, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory  in 
the  tongue,  which  runs  over  the  furm,  with- 
«Nit   any   aid   of   the    understanding,   without 
any  oonourrence  of  the  will,  without  any  con. 
•ent  of  the  affections  ?    For  do  we  not  some- 


times  implore  God  to  bear  a  prayer,  to  whiek  «• 
ourselves  are  not  attending  7  And  is  noi  ftii 
presumplaoosly  to  demand  from  him  that  alien, 
tion,  which  we  ourselves  are  not  giving  te  ov 
own  requests,  even  while  we  were  in  the  act «' 
making  them  7 

■  A  mere  superficial  form,  by  lulling  the  eoc- 
science,  hardens  the  bearL  7*he  task  is  per. 
formed,  but  in  what  manner,  or  to  whst  reiuk 
is  not  inquired.  Genuine  prayer  b  the  hooiicc 
of  the  soul  to  God,*and  not  an  expedient  to  pt. 
cify  Him. 

If  you  obserre  the  form,  but  forcret  the  dispo. 
sitions  it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  evident  the 
end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answered.  Yet  be 
not  so  far  discoursged  by  feeling  no  seesiUt 
effect  from  prayer  as  to  dist'ontinue  it ;  it  is  still 
a  right  thing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  dutr. 

But,  perhaps,  yua  neglect  to  implore  the  Spi. 
rit  of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your  praj. 
ers,  and  His  intercession  for  their  acceptsnoe. 
As  there  is  nn  other  name  Ihroogh  which  ve 
can  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other  through  which 
we  can  be  heard  :  we  must  not  sever  his  medit. 
tion  from  his  atonement.  All  His  divine  officsi 
are  not  only  in  perfect  harmony,  but  in  insspi. 
rable  union.*  Or,  perhaps,  you  have  used  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer  for  form's  sake,  or  as  u 
accustomed  ckisc  to  your  petitions,  without  im- 
ploring  his  efficacious  grace  in  changing  your 
heart,  as  well  as  in  pardonine  your  sins. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  is  a  sujflicientqaoJifiatiQii 
for  acceptable  prayer,  that  yoti  are  always  brm. 
ing  good  intentions ;  now,  though  these  nuke 
up  the  value  of  good  actions,  yet  gond  inteoliom, 
not  acted  upon  when  occasion  iuviies  and  datj 
calls,  will  not  lessen,  but  inflame  the  reckooinf. 
For  does  it  not  look  as  if  you  had  resisted  the 
offer  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  originally 
prompted  the  intention  7  And  may  it  not  is. 
duce  Him  to  withdraw  bis  blessed  influences, 
when  they  have  been  both  invited  and  rejected?     j 

Do  you  never,  by  unwholesome  reading,  611     ^ 
the  mind  with   images  unfavourable  lu  serious 
exercises  ?     The  children  of  the  pure  and  holy 
God  should  feed  on  the  bread  of  their  father*! 
house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of  the  prodigal ! 

Do  you  never  use  profoneiy  or  lightly,  thit 
noine,  which  is  above  every  name  ?  He  whc 
made  the  car,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  and  if  be  has 
heard,  during  the  day,  his  awful  name  used  by 
the  Utonghlless  as  an  expletive,  or  an  iinprcca- 
tion,  will  he  in  the  morning  be  called  nn  ss  a 
Saviour,  and  in  the  evening  as  an  JnterceKsnr  ? 

But  no  profession  of  faith,  however  orthndm, 
qo  avowal  of  trust  in  Christ,  however  confident, 
no  intrcaty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  however 
customary,  will  avail,  if  it  be  not  such  an  influ- 
ontia!  faith,  such  a  practical  trust,  such  a  lirinj; 
devote dness,  as  shall  be  productive  of  holinesii 
of  heart  and  life,  as  shall  tend  to  prodace  obe- 
dience to  the  commands,  and  submission  to  the- 
will  of  God.— This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  whidi 
you  may  try  every  doctrine,  ewery  principle  of 
the  gospel.     We  do  not  mean  the  truth  of  theiii, 

•  We  nlwTve  with  reerpl.  that,  in  many  fnmw  of 
prayer,  ib"  Aid  of  hii  mnAimtinn  ii  murh  miwc  fn-^urnily 
implnnid,  than  the  henoAia  ikfhii  dralh  and  merits    ll<! 
IS,  indeed,  our  divine  IntKroAwwr.  but  his  mrre  iHiPiw^     i 
siOB  is  not  tlw  whole  source  of  our  depeiillenee  oa  him. 
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lor  that  is  immutable ;  but  your  own  actual  be- 
li«r,  jour  own  actual  interest  in  them.  If  no 
■uch  eflecta  are  visible,  we  deceive  ourselvea, 
and  the  principles  we  defend,  are  not  thoae  by 
which  we  are  governed. 

Prayer  is  ao  obviously  desijrncd  to  humble  the 
proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  by  i^ivinj^  him 
•  ibelinif  tense  of  his  miaery,  hia  indigence,  and 
hie  helpleasnesa,  that  wo  should  be  unwillinj^  to 
believe,  that  even  the  proudest  man  can  carry 
his  pride  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  except  to  aup. 
iriieate  deliverance  from  it ;  yet  auch  a  charac- 
ter is  actually  drawn  by  him  who  know  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  a 
little  consideration  will  teach  us,  that  the  *  two 
men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,*  were 
BOl  intended  ns  individual  portraits,  but  as  spe- 
eimens  of  a  claas. 

The  proud  man  does  not  perhaps  alwaya  thank 
God  that  he  ia  not  guilty  of  adultery,  or  extor- 
tion, to  which  vieca  he  may  have  little  tempts. 
tion ;  nor  does  he  glory  in  paying  tithes  and 
taaes,  to  which  the  law  would  compel  him.  Yet 
ii  he  never  dispoeed,  like  the  Pharisee,  to  pro- 
ckim  the  catalofrue  of  his  own  virtues  7  to  bring 
in  bis  comparative  claims,  as  if  it  were  a  good 
thing  to  be  better  than  the  bad  ?  Is  he  never 
disposed  to  carry  in  hia  eye,  (aa  if  he  would  re- 
mind his  Maker  of  hia  aoperiority,)  certain  per* 
aoos  who  are  posaibly  less  the  objects  of  Divine 
diepleasure,  than  he,  by  hia  pride  and  aelfiah. 
nets  nay  have  rendered  himself;  although  hia 
regalarity  in  the  forma  of  devotion  may  have 
mnde  him  more  respectable  in  the  world,  than 
the  poor  reprobated  being  whom  he  praises  God 
he  does  not  resemble.  It  is  the  abasement,  the 
touching  self-condemnation,  the  avowed  poverty, 
the  pleaded  misery  of  the  destitute  beggar  that 
teds  acceptance.  It  is  the  hungry  whom  Gud*8 
merey  fills  with  good  thin^a,  it  la  the  rich  in 
hb  own  conceit,  whom  his  diapleaaure  aenda 
empty  away. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God  that 
joe  are  not  like  other  men,  compare  your  own 
eondition  with  that  of  the  afflicted  and  the  be- 
leevcd  among  your  own  friends;  compare  yoor- 
mlf  with  the  paralytic  on  his  couch,  with  the 
hEnd  beggar  by  the  way-side,  with  the  labourer 
ie  the  mine ;  think  on  the  wretch  in  the  galleys ; 
on  the  condemned  in  the  dungeons  of  deapotic 
gofernmenta ;  on  tlie  miserable  beinga  in  our 
own  priaona,  those  loathsome  abodea  of  sin  snd 
wretchedness.  Above  all,  think,  and  this  is  the 
intolerable  acme  of  sin  in  the  inflictor,  snd  of 
misery  in  the  sufferer ;  think  on  the  wretched 
negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship !  Think 
seriously  on  these,  and  put  pride  into  your  pray, 
er  If  you  can.  Think  on  these,  not  to  triumph 
in  your  own  aoperiority,  but  to  adore  the  unde- 
served  mercy  of  God,  in  giving  you  advantages 
to  which  yon  have  no  higher  claim,  and  let  your 
praise  of  yourself  be  converted  into  prayer  fur 
them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  prayer, 
than  contentment  and  patience.  They  are  two 
qoelitiea  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  different 
shades,  and  are  generally,  when  found  at  all, 
firand  in  the  aame  breaat.  Both  are  the  offspring 
of  genuine  reiigioo,  both  nortored  by  cordial 


prayer.  The  cultivation  of  the  one,  under  easy 
circumxtancea,  prepares  for  the  exerciaes  of  the 
other  under  more  trying  aitustiona.  Both  ema- 
nate  from  tiie  same  divine  principle,  but  are 
drawn  out  by  different  occaaions,  and  varying 
circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  prayer 
is  its  aliment;  it  is  satisfied  under  every  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  and  takes  thankfully  its 
allotted  portion,  never  enquiring  whether  a  uttle 
more  would  not  be  a  little  better ;  knowing,  that 
if  God  had  so  judged,  it  would  lisve  been  as 
etrny  for  him  to  have  given  the  more  as  the  less. 
That  is  not  true  content,' which  docs  not  enjoy 
j  as  the  gift  of  infinite  wiadom  what  it  haa,  nor  is 
that  true  patience,  which  does  not  suffer  meekly 
the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is  not  his  will 
that  it  should  have  it  longer. 

The  contentment  of  the  irreligious  man  is 
apathy,  his  patience  either  pride  or  insensibility. 
The  language  of  the  patient  man  under  trials  is, 
it  ia  the  Lord. — Shall  a  living  man  complain  ? 
ia  his  interrogation.  *•  A  good  man,*  aaya  Solo- 
mon, *  is  satisfied  from  himself.'  Here  tlie  pre- 
sumptuous might  put  in  hi$  claim  to  the  title. 
But  his  pretension  arises  from  his  mistake,  for 
his  satiafaction  is  with  himtelf,  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian  with  Providence ;  it  arises  from  the  grace 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  hia  heart,  which  is  be- 
come a  perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  en- 
joyment; and  which,  by  persevering  prayer,  is 
indented  into  his  very  aoul.  Content  knows  how 
to  want  and  how  to  abound ;  this  ia  tlie  lan- 
guage of  equanimity  :  *  ahall  I  not  receive  evil 
from  the  hand  of  the  Liord,  as  well  as  good,'  this 
ia  the  language  of  patience  in  speaking  of  Pro- 
vidence. Content  is  always  praiaing  God  for 
what  she  poasesses;  patience  is  always  juatify- 
ing  Him  for  what  she  suffers.  The  cultivation 
of  the  one  effectually  prepares  ua  for  tho  cxer- 
ciae  of  the  other.  But  these  dispoaitiona  are  not 
inherent  in  the  human  heart  How  are  they 
generated  7  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
How  are  they  kept  alive  ?  by  heartfelt  devotion. 

The  prosporoua  man  of*^  the  world,  exulting 
in  any  recent  auccesa,  may  acknowledge,  *  the 
Ijord  gave,'  but  it  ia  only  Christian  patience  can 
say,  *the  Lord  taketh  sway,'  and  even  bless 
Him  for  the  resumption  of  His  gift  The  ion- 
tented,  patient  Christian,  has  the  same  keen 
feelings,  the  same  fond  attachments  with  other 
men,  for,  though  his  passions  are  regulated  by 
religion,  they  are  not  totally  extinguished. 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  affliction,  iky  mtt 
he  done,  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian's  unosae 
ing  prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  his  unvarying 
practice.  In  this  brief  petition  he  finds  hie 
whole  duty  comprised  and  expresfed.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  his  lips,  it  is  the  motto 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  it  is  the  principki  which 
regulates  his  life,  it  is  the  voice  which  ssys  io 
the  stormy  paasiona,  'Peace!  be  still i'  Let 
others  expostulate,  he  submits.  Nay,  even  sub- 
mission  docs  not  adequately  express  his  feei- 
ines.  We  frequently  aubmit,  not  so  much  from 
duty  as  from  necessity ;  we  submit,  because  we 
en n not  help  ourselves.  Resignation  sonietimee 
may  be  mere  aequiescenm  io  the  sovereignty, 
rather  than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
new  of  God ;  while  the  patient  Cbrisiiu  Ml 
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only  yields  to  the  diapenaaticm,  but  adores  the 
dispenser.  He  not  only  submits  to  the  blow,  but 
'  f  indicates  tlie  hand  which  inflicts  it ;  *  the  Lord 
is  righteous  in  all  his  ways.*  He  refers  to  the 
chastisement  as  a  proof  of  the  affection  of  the 
chasliser.  *  I  know  that  in  very  faithfulness 
thou  hast  caused  me  to  bo  afHicted.*  He  recurs 
to  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  former  prosperity. 
'  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,'  and  &!• 
lodes  to  the  trial  less  as  a  punishment  than  a 
paternal  correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  removal 
of  the  present  suffering,  he  prays  also  that  it 
may  not  be  removed  from  him,  till  it  has  been 
•anctified  to  him.  He  will  not  even  part  from 
the  trial  till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the  benefit. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently  cor- 
rect, may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indul/^ing  in  some 
aecrct  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of  some  wrone 
propensity,  the  entertaining  of  some  evil  imagi- 
nation. Not  being  accustomed  to  control  at 
other  times,  it  intrudes  when  you  would  wil- 
lingly expel  it ;  for  a  guest  which  is  unroserv- 
edly  let  in  at  otlier  seasons,  and  cordially  enter- 
tained, will  too  frequently  break  in  when  you 
desire  to  be  alone. 

The  Scriptures  ure  explicit  on  tliis  subject 
It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual  sin  that 
ruins  tlie  comfort  growing  out  of  prayer ;  the 
divine  prohibition  runs  higher ;  its  interdiction 
is  more  intimately  interior ;  it  extends  to  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  The  door  of 
heaven  is  shut  against  prayer  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. *  If  1  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  A  chcrislied  cor- 
ruption in  the  mind  is  the  more  likely  to  inter- 
pose between  God  and  the  soul,  because  it  does 
not  assume  the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A 
practical  offence,  the  effect  of  sudden  tempta- 
tion, is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  ro- 
pentance,  deep  seJf-abasemcnt,  and  fervent  ap- 
plication fur  pardon ;  whereas  to  the  close  bo- 
som sin,  knowing  that  nu  human  charge  can  be 
brought  against  it,  the  soul  secretly  returns 
with  a  fondness  facilitated  by  long  indulgence, 
and  only  whetted  by  a  short  separation.  Vain, 
covetous,  malignant,  impure  thoughts,  habitu- 
ally fostered  by  the  imagination,  arc  more  like- 
ly  to  start  out  into  action,  are  a  more  probable 
preparation  for  a  bolder  sin,  than  many  who  in- 
dulge them  believe  or  intend. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute,  experimental  feel- 
ing  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  *  secret  sins  ;*  these,  he  was  probably  con- 
scious, had  led  to  those  •  presumptuous  sins,* 
which  had  entangled  his  soul  and  embittered 
his  life ;  and  whose  dominion  he  so  frequently 
and  fervently  deprecates.  This,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed,  may  be  the  case  with  some,  whose  language 
and  exterior  cause  them  to  be  ranked  with  the 
religious;  these  are,  at  least,  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  most  exposed.  It  is,  therefore, 
that  our  Lord  connects,  in  indissoluble  union, 
watching  with  prayer. 

Perhaps,  when  the  conscience  is  more  tlian 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  degree 
of  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  pu- 
nishment of  sin.  But,  if  you  stop  here,  your  de- 
votion is  most  imperfect  If  you  do  not  also 
I»r«y  to  be  delivered  from  iU  power  and  dominion 


over  your  heart  and  life,  you  do  i^otgo  mack 
further  tlian  the  heathens  of  old.  Thej  Mem 
to  have  had  a  atrong  feeling  of  guilt,  bj  theu 
fond  desire  of  expiating  it  by  their  sacnfioei 
uid  lustrations. 

Of  their  terror  of  ita  punishment  we  bave 
many  intimations  in  their  fables ;  for  what  ii 
fable  to  us,  was  probably  to  them  obscure  hiAo 
ry,  or  wild  tradition  worked  up  into  an  absorrf 
but  amusing  mythology.  The  eternity  of  tfasir 
punishments  is  strongly  implied  in  the  iosalii. 
ble  thirst  and  ungratificd  appetites  of  Tantalus; 
his  misery  augmented  by  that  flowing  wala 
and  those  tempting  fruits  which  hung  in  hii 
sight  and  mocked  his  appetites,  not  unlike  the 
anguish  of  Dives,  which  was  rendered  more  io* 
tolerable  by  beholding  the  blessedness  of  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  gulf.  The  profit 
less  toils  of  Sisyphus,  and  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus,  whose  ever  failing  efforts  prove  their 
labours  to  be  infinite,  and  their  punishment eter- 
naL  The  wheel  of  Ixion,  which,  as  it  was  to  be 
in  perpetual  motion,  so  the  punishment  was  to 
have  no  end ;  a  doctrine  not  ao  strongly  held  bjr 
many  Christians,  as  it  seems  to  be  implied  ja 
this  blind  mythology. 

Will  you  not  then  be  most  iinweariedly  fer. 
vent  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  mercy  for  ddifei. 
ance  from  the  dominion  of  that  sin  which,  if  ooC 
tursaken  as  well  as  lamented,  will  be  ioevitiUy 
followed  by  that  punishment  which  yoa  depre- 
cate, and  which  will  never  end  7  But  neh  is 
the  love  of  present  ease,  and  the  desire  of  ns. 
pite,  that  you  think,  perhaps,  it  is  better  not  *  to 
be  tormented  before  the  time.*  How  many  now 
in  a  state  of  irreversible  misery  wish  they  bid 
been  tormented  saoner,  that  tliey  might  not  be 
tormented  forever  !  But  with  you  it  im  not  y«t 
too  late.  Witli  you  the  day  of  grace,  which  (o 
them  is  over,  is  not  yet  past  Use  it  then  with- 
out delay,  instead  of  persisting  in  laying  op 
fresh  regrets  for  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  imagin- 
ing tliat  when  they  have  pronounced  their  pray- 
er, the  duty  is  accomplished  with  the  task,  toe 
occult  medicine  being  taken,  the  charm  is  to 
work  of  itself.  They  consider  it  as  a  duly  quite 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  any  other.  They 
forget  that  it  is  to  produce  in  them  a  principK 
which  is  to  mix  with  all  the  occurrences  of  the 
day.  Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talisman, 
is  yet  praposed  as  a  remedy.  The  effect  of  itv 
operation  is  to  be  seen  in  assisting  to  govern  the 
temper,  in  bridling  the  tongue,  in  checking,  not 
only  calumny  but  levity,  not  only  impure,  but 
vain  conversation. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  deceiving 
ourselves.  We  have  not  a  fault  fot  which  we 
do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  ingonmty  on  this 
head  is  inexhaustible.  In  matters  of  religion 
men  complain  that  they  are  weak,  a  complaiDt 
they  are  not  forward  to  urge  in  worldly  matters. 
They  lament  that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises 
from  being  unable  to  do  what  God,  in  his  word, 
expects  them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
bellion, only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  soA 
name  7  God  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exactly 
what  we  can  do,  and  too  just  to  expect  from  us 
what  we  cannot 
This  pretenoo  of  waakneaa,  lhoQ|fh  it  lookf 
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oaiility,  U  only  t  mask  for  indolence  end 
M  for  ■elfitbness. 

oerUlnly  can  refoee  to  indul^^e  oaraelves 
it  plemses  us,  when  we  know  it  displeases 
We  can  obey  his  commaDdments  with 
1  of  the  infuifed  strength  which  he  has 
led,  and  which  we  can  ask.  It  is  not  He 
unwiliiog  to  give,  but  we  who  arc  averse 
f.  The  temptations  to  vice  are  strength. 
>j  our  passions,  as  our  motives  to  virtoe 
iakened  by  them. 

spiritual  enemy  would  not  be  so  potent, 
Hirsclves  did  not  put  arms  into  his  hands, 
orld  would  not  be  so  powerful  an  enchan. 
if  we  did  not  assist  the  enchantment,  by 
irily  yielding  to  it ;  by  insensibly  forsak- 
im  who  is  our  strength.  We  make  apo- 
for  yielding  to  both  by  pleading  their 
and  our  own  weakness.  But  the  in- 
to resist  is  of  our  own  making.  Both 
»  are  indeed  powerful  but  they  are  not 
Lible.  If  we  assert  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
ly  saying  *  greater  are  tliey  who  are 
t  us  tlian  lie  that  is  for  us  ?* 
we  arc  traitors  to  our  own  cause ;  we  are 
!red  by  our  own  consent ;  we  surrender, 
much  because  the  conqueror  is  powerful, 
luse  the  conquered  is  willing, 
bout  diminishing  any  thing  of  Hia  grace 
>ry,  to  whom  every  good  thought  we  f^ink, 
victory  over  sin  we  obtain,  is  owing — 
not  add  to  our  happiness,  even  in  heaven, 
L  back  on  every  conflict  we  maintained 
ur  grand  spiritual  enemy,  every  triumph 
le  world,  every  victory  over  ourselves? 
ot  the  remembrance  of  one  act  of  resist* 
len,  far  surpass  every  gratification  now, 
the  three  confederated  enemies  of  our 
nay  present  to  us  7 

not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we  must 
lory  to  God.  Our  Divine  Master  has  ex. 
told  us  wherein  His  Father  is  glorified ; 
vhen  we  bring  forth  much  fruit.'  It  is 
works  we  shall  be  judged,  and  not  by 
lycrs.  And  what  a  ^al  consummation 
%i  obedience  to  the  wm  of  God,  which  is 
ty  here,  shall  be  our  nature  hereafter ! 
is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  our  pos. 
. ;  there  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  be- 
1  necessity,  and  that  necessity  shall  be 
068  ineffable. 

various  evils  here  enumerated  with  many 

not  touched  upon,  are  so  many  dead 

s  on  the  wings  of  prayer ;  they  cause  it 

eitate  to  earth,  obstruct  its  asoent,  and 

it  from  piercing  to  the  throne  of  Grod. 


(r  Father. — Our  Unmllingne$$  to  pUa$t 
. — Fornu  of  Prayer, — Great  and  Little 
; — All  Sin  an  Offence  against  God, — 
rfit  qf  Habitual  Prayer, 

distinction  between  the  personal  nature 
ii,  and  tlie  universal  character  of  Charity, 
)  exercised  in  prayer,  are  specifically  ex- 
I  in  the  two  pronouns  which  stand  at  the 
»f  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
nnot  ozerciie  &itii  for  «iiotiier,«Bd  thsre- 


fore  can  only  say,  /  believe.  Bat  when  we  oflbr 
op  our  petitions,  we  address  them  to  our  Father, 
implying  tJiat  He  is  tlie  author,  governor,  and 
supporter,  not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  his 
whole  rational  creation.  It  conveys  also  a 
beautiful  idea  of  that  boundless  charity  which 
links  all  mankind  in  one  comprehensive  brother- 
hood. The  plural  us,  continued  tlirough  the 
whole  prayer,  keeps  up  the  sentiment  with 
which  it  sets  out,  tends  to  exclude  selfishness, 
and  to  excite  philanthropy,  by  recommending  to 
God  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritul  wants  of 
the  whole  family  of  mankind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Divinity  is  express- 
ed in  Scripture  by  every  term  which  can  con- 
vey ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  grace,  of  power  or  of 
affection,  of  sublimity  or  tenderness,  of  majesty 
or  benignity  ;  by  every  name  which  can  excite 
terror  or  trust,  which  can  inspire  awe  or  con- 
solation. 

But  of  all  compellations  by  which  the  So- 
prome  Being  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  more  soothing,  more  attractive, 
more  endearing  than  that  of  Father;  it  in 
eludes  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  pardon,  accep- 
tance,  love.  It  swallows  up  His  grandeur  in 
His  beneficence.  It  involves  also  the  inheri- 
tance belonging  to  our  filial  relation.  It  fills 
the  mind  with  every  image  that  is  touching, 
and  the  heart  with  every  feeling  that  is  affec- 
tionate. It  inspires  fear  soflenod  by  love,  and 
authority  mitigated  by  gratitude.  The  tender- 
est  image  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the 
abundant  store-house  of  his  rich  conceptions  to 
convey  the  kindest  sentiment  of  God*s  pity  to- 
wards them  that  fear  Him,  was  that  it  resem- 
bles the  pity  of  a  *  father  fbr  his  oten  children.^ 
In  directing  us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  oar  Di- 
vine Master  does  not  give  the  command  with- 
out the  example.  He  every  where  uses  the 
term  He  recommends.  *I  thank  Thee,  Oh 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  !*  and  in  the 
17th  of  St  John  he  uses  this  endearing  name 
no  lees  than  seven  times. 

*  Lord  show  as  the  Father  and  it  saffioetb,* 
was  the  ill-understood  prayer  of  the  inqoirlng 
disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  granted  before 
it  is  made.  Does  He  not  show  himself  to  all  o 
a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of  his  creation,  in  the 
wonders  of  our  bemg,  preservation,  andaupport  7 
Has  he  not,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  revealed 
Himself  to  us  as  a  Father  in  Uie  sublime  won- 
ders of  his  word,  in  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  and  the  perpetuated  gifl  of  the  Holy. 
Spirit  7  Does  He  not  show  Himself  our  Father, 
if,  when  we  have  done  evil.  He  withholds  His 
chastening  hand ;  if,  when  we  have  sinned,  He 
still  bears  with  us ;  if,  when  we  are  deaf  to  hie 
call  He  repeats  it ;  if^  when  we  delay.  He  waits 
for  us ;  if,  when  we  repent,  He  pardons  us ;  if^ 
when  we  return.  He  receives  as ;  if,  when  in 
danger.  He  preserves  us  from  falling ;  and  if, 
when  we  fall.  He  raises  us  7 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  as  a  merciful  and  tender  Fatmr  in 
the  deeply  affecting  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Though  the  undone  spendthrift  knew  that  he 
had  no  possible  claim  on  the  goodness  he  had 
so  notoriously  offimded,  yet  ne  felt  that  the 
ftu^rifig  oame  of  Fuher  bad  an  •loqusttM 
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that  mi|fht  plead  fbr^tenoOT  of  his  offence, 
thoarh  be  fbared  not  for  a  reitoration  to  affection 
and  mvour.  Bat  while  he  only  meekly  aapired 
to  a  place  among  the  servants,  while  he  only 
bombly  pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant 
bread,  he  was  received  aa  a  pardoned,  recon- 
ciled, beloved  child. 

Yet  the  human  heart  is  not  easily  warmed 
into  rratitude,  or  soflened  into  love,  or  allured 
to  imitation,  because  it  takes  only  slight  and 
transient  views  of  the  divine  benignity. — What 
God  has  done  for  us,  and  what  wc  have  really 
done  against  ourselves,  will,  in  the  great  day  of 
decision,  crown  Him  with  glory,  and  ourselves 
with  shame.  What  wo  think  we  do  for  our  own 
benefit  in  temporal  concerns  is  so  animated,  so 
oarnest,  so  unremitted — what  are  we  called  to 
do  for  God — which  ultimately,  indeed,  would 
be  done  for  ourselves — is  so  little,  so  reluctant, 
■o  heartless,  as  to  bear  no  sort  of  comparison. 
In  the  former  case,  every  thing  is  a  gratifica- 
tion ;  in  the  latter  every  thing  is  a  sacrifice. 

We  think  much  of  the  smallest  instance  of 
Mlf.denial  if  it  be  for  Grod;  if  it  bo  an  act  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  most  gracious  of  all  Fa. 
tbers;  if  it  be  a  tribute  of  homage  to  the  King 
of  Kings,  however  large  or  lasting  the  promised 
recompence.  But  we  think  little  of  any  pre- 
sent privation  of  our  own,  if  it  insure  to  us  a 
a  longer  subsequent  enjoyment,  Uiough  but  for 
a  season. 

In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
address  our  Eieavenly  Father,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed there  may  bo  evident  differences  in  the  state, 
both  of  the  mind  and  circumstances,  for  which 
the  best  written  forms  of  prayer  can  make  no 
provision.  We  ourselves  can  alone  know  those 
varieties,  and  the  petitions  which  expressly  be- 
long  to  them.  We  are  sometimes  under  the 
influence  of  particular  tempers,  which  wo  wish 
to  cultivate  and  improve ;  in  this  case,  we  shall 
naturally  use  addresses  very  different  fVom  those 
which  the  prevalence  of  unfavourable  tempers 
or  wrong  dispositions  require. 

As  to  the  outward  events  in  which  we  are 
concerned — for  accident  is  a  term  which  has  no 
place  in  the  Cliristian^s  vocabulary — God  in 
every  dispensation  is  at  work  for  our  good.  In 
more  prosperous  circumstances  He  tries  our 
gratitude ;*in  mediocrity  our  contentment;  in 
misfortunes  our  submision  ;  and  as  every  now 
situation  calls  into  exercise  some  new  virtue, 
by  conHequcncc  it  calls  for  some  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  our  devotions.  The  prayers  uf  yes- 
terday and  to  day  will  consequently  bo  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  circumstances — these  are  some  of 
the  advantages  of  private  over  public  prayer. 

The  great  and  general  topics,  arc,  however, 
of  a  fixed,  unalterable  nature,  on.  which,  though 
we  may  be  more  or  less  diffuse,  accorrling  to 
the  state  of  the  mind,  yet  the  term  and  spirit 
will  require  little  variation.  This  is  morn  cspo- 
cially  the  case  with  respect  to  praise  and  thanks- 
giving ;  and  to  express  these,  th(t  u«>c  of  stated 
forma  may  occasionally  come  in  with  much  ad. 
vantage,  nn  the  cardinal  points  to  be  expressed 
hero  must  be  ever  the  same.  Invariably  must 
the  glory  and  honour  of  whatever  is  gf>nd  be 
ascribed  Co  the  great  source  of  light  and  life,  the 
giver  of  every  good  and  perfisct  gift;  and  the  ad- 


dition  in  secret,  of  particular  daoaea  of  fnm 
for'^rsonal  mercies,  will  not  bo  difficult  to  find 
where  gratitude  is  really  Mi. 

A  deep  sense  of  his  corruption  will  posrvr- 
fully  draw  the  real  penitent  to  an  hambliog 
avowal  of  sin  in  prayer ;  but  it  ia  to  be  feared  that 
■ome,  who,  because  they  cannot  charge  them, 
selves  with  flagrant  ofTencee,  do  not  considers 
contrite  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  heart,  and  of 
the  daily  lifb,  an  indispensable  part  of  their  deto- 
tions.  But  God  will  charge  many  with  sin  who 
neglect  to  charge  themselves.  Did  they  attend 
to  the  remonstrance  of  a  conscience  not  laid 
asleep  by  neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives,  they 
would  find  that  were  the  daily  omiktionM  alooe,  m 
even  their  best  days,  registered  and  presented  to 
them  ;  they  would  form  no  inconsiderable  cata- 
logue for  repentance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider  that 
all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Divine  law. 
Without  pretending  to  bring  all  sins,  small  and 
great,  to  one  common  level,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  all  sin  is  an  offence  against  a  gracioos 
Father. 

In  that  profoundly  self-abasing  prayer  of 
David,  after  the  commission  of  the  two  Uadt 
offences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  exem- 
plary life ;  though  he  deeply  felt  his  barbarooi 
treatment  of  his  brave  general,  in  first  dishoa- 
ouring  his  wife,  and  then  exposing  him  to  meet 
inevitable  death  in  fore-front  of  the  hottest  bat- 
tle— yet,  in  praying  to  be  delivered  from  this 
blood-guiltiness,  he  bequeathed  an  important 
lession  to  posterity,  when  in  the  lowly  prostrir 
tion  at  the  throne  of  God,  his  first  cry  was, 
*'  against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight,'  plainly  declaring, 
that  all  sin  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sin  against 
God. 

While  the  most  worldly  are  ready  enongh  to 
exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against  any 
sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to  smaller 
offences  they  contrive  to  bo  tolerably  reoonciled. 
They  think  the  commission  of  these  not  ineon- 
sistont  with  the  profitable  use  of  prayer  in  their 
formal  way  of  using  this  customary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  certain 
degrees  of  great  sins ;  and  various  are  the  modi- 
fications and  distinctions  in  their  logic,  and  not 
uver- correct  the  gradations  in  their  moral  scale 
of  degrees.  They  do  not  consider  that  it  is 
the  extirpation,  and  not  merely  the  reduction,  of 
any  sin,  which  is  to  procure  them  that  peace 
and  comfort  for  whicli  they  sometimes  pray, 
and  which  they  wonder  they  do  not  receive  aa 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

They  forgot  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  magnitude  only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  towards 
a  generous  Father, — a  Father  whose  commands 
arc  all  founded  in  mercy  and  love,  and  who  con 
aiders  every  voluntary  fault  as  no  light  offence 
when  committed  against  supreme  authority,  ex- 
orcA!¥id  with  pt^rfoct  tenderness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the  re> 
maining  dcgrocs,  their  wish  to  retain  these  mo- 
dified sins;  it  is  their  favourite  reserves  to  which 
they  Mill  cling,  that  prevent  that  peace  which  is 
promised  to  the  victory,  I  had  aloNMt  said  to  tha 
omnipotenoa,  of  prayer. 
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Tmt  it  b  not  to  much  th»-  nice] j  meuureii 
qoaotitjr,  aa  the  Dttare  of  ■in,  which  constitutes 
^  its  mshrnity,  and  obstructs  the  benefit  of  prayer. 
*  The  interior  degree  which  is  cherished,  will, 
without  earnest  supplication  to  God,  be  ready  to 
beeome  the  excess  which  is  deprecated,  wh(Bn> 
ever  the  appropriate  temptation  shall  present  it- 
•elf.  For,  however  oar  compassionate  Father 
nMiy  pardon  the  unpremeditsted  fault,  yet  bow 
can  we  expect  Him  to  brgive  any  degree  of  sin 
that  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, intended  to  be  committed  7  Diminution, 
bowever,  is  a  favourable  step,  if,  by  pcrneveranco 
ia  prayer,  it  leads  gradually  to  extirpation. 

Habitual  prayer  may  prove  a  most  effectual 
check  to  any  doubtful  or  wronff  action,  to  which 
cireurastances  may  invite  us  during  the  day  on 
which  we  are  entering — the  very  petition  to  our 
Heavenly  Father — *  deliver  us  us  from  evil,* 
forcibly  fbit  and  sincerely  expressed,  may  pre. 
Mrve  us  from  beiiig  seduced  into  it.  And  is 
sot  the  praying  Christian  less  likely  to  *  fall 
into  temptation,*  than  they  who  neglect  to  pray 
that  they  may  not  be  led  into  it  ? 

The  right  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
ftfTour  of  devotion  reciprocally  excite  each  other. 
A  holy  temper  sends  us  to  prayer,  and  prayer 
promotes  that  temper.  Every  actuf  thanksgiTing 
tends  to  moke  us  more  grateful,  and  augmented 
gratitude  excites  more  devout  thanksgiving. 

The  act  of  confession  renders  the  heart  more 
ooDtrite,  and  deeper  contrition  induces  a  more 
humbling  avowal  of  sin.  Each,  and  all,  send  us 
aiore  cordially  to  the  Redeemer :  the  more  fer- 
vent the  prayer,  the  more  entire  is  the  proetra- 
tioo  of  tht  whole  man  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 


Tke  Doeirine  of  Immtied  Sbnc/i/iealien,  n^wly 
adopted. — The  old  one  of  Progreanve  Saneti' 
Jkntion  newly  rejected, — Both  DoHrinet  in* 
juriou9  to  Prayer*-^^,  Patd'e  Ckmraeter. 

Ws  have  hitherto  spoken  of  errors  in  prayer. 
We  come  now  to  errors  of  opinion,  which  super- 
iede  the  necessity  of  prayer  itself.  There  are 
norsl  as  well  as  speculative  corruptions  gain- 
iDg  ground  amongst  us,  and  there  is  an  involu- 
tion of  one  in  the  ft)lds  of  the  other.  When  men 
ODce  indulge  themselves  in  any  deviation  from 
the  course  so  plainly  marked  out,  in  that  only 
unerring  road-book,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  can  never  be  sure  where  the  first  turning 
off  may  lead  them. 

When  a  man,  with  more  ingenuity  than  sober 
judgment,  wishes  to  introduce  a  nov<q].  error ;  in 
order  to  work  successfully,  and  prevent  the  sus- 
picion  of  his  design,  he  commonly  seizes  on 
some  acknowledgMl  truth  for  his  basis.  On 
this  truth  he  raises  his  own  fanciful  superstruc 
ture,  but  with  little  departure  at  first  from  his 
avowed  design ;  so  that  his  gradual  deviation 
from  it  makes  the  error  continue  still  to  look  so 
much  like  truth,  that  ordinary  observers  will 
not  easily  detect  where  the  old  truth  ends,  or 
where  the  new  fabrication  totally  changes  the 
eharaoter  of  the  original  edifice. 

The  great  and  gloriotts  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  was  to  exalt  the  Sevbnr  and  lo  hom- 
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ble  the  sinner ;  the  new  doctrire  is  lo  exalt  the 
sinner  also,  and  in  that  proportion  to  eatablish 
and  secure  him  in  sin.    For  if  the  Ssviour'a 
righteousness  by  transfer  t>ecomes*so  far  the  be- 
liever*s  righteousness,  as  to  become,  in  the  nev 
language,  his  own  personal  holiness,  he  has  in 
his  own  person  *  whereof  to  glory,*  and  any  fur- 
ther attainment  is  anomalous ;  or  at  best  this 
transfer  is  oven  less  rational,  and  evidently  more 
removed  from  common  sense  as  well  as  from 
charity,  than  the  doctrine  of  supererogation  it- 
self; for  that  only  teaches  that  some  men  were 
rich  in  good  works  enough  and  to  spare ;  but 
this,  instead  of  the  friendly  disposal  of  such  su. 
perfluous  wealth,  teaches  that  we  have  none 
worth  keeping,  and  that  if  we  had  there  is  a  pro- 
vision made  for  rendering  it  utterly  useless. 

A  distorted  truth,  then,  is  worse  than  an  ori- 
ginal falsehood,  because  it  deceives  the  iniudi- 
cioos  and  ill-ii  formed  by  retaining  some  little 
vestige  of  the  t/uth  thev  had  been  taught  to  ve- 
nerate. Thus,  they  wno  pretend  to  add  new 
^lory  to  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ,  are 
in  effect  dishonouring  by  misrepresenting  him 
It  is  a  fearful  fact,  that  the  holiest  doctrine  may 
be  perverted,  till,  instead  of  its  being  the  source 
of  salvation,  it  becomes  a  fountain  of  impiety. 
Instead  of  humbling  the  sinner,  it  confirms  him 
in  sin ;  instead  of  purifying,  it  corrupts ;  instead 
of  sobering,  it  inebriates ;  and  lands  him  on  & 
daring  and  presumptuous  confidence.  Instead 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  God,  as  it  professes,  it 
advances  that  of  Satan.  It  is  a  false  light  which 
leads  to  utter  darkness,  for  *  if  the  light  which 
is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
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This  error  is  so  much  worse  than  any  other 
sin,  as  by  fair  and  legitimate  deduction  it  ren- 
ders all  virtue  anomalous,  and  oonsequentJy  all 
prayer  ridiculous.  Virtue  cannot  be  needed, 
where  to  t>e  like-minded  with  Christ  is  replaced, 
or  made  synonymous  with  having  his  hoUnese 
substituted  fbr  our  own ;  and  prayer  cannot  be 
upheld  in  any  one  of  ita  essential  qualities,  where 
no  room  is  left  in  the  heart  for  self-distrust, 
meekness,  lowliness  of  spirit,  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing  God,  and  the  sense  of  dependence  on  him 
fbr '  more  grace.* 

Much  has  also  been  advanced  in  favour  of  an- 
other kindred  doctrine,  a  doctrine  with  which 
Sl  Peter  must  have  been  utterly  unacquainted, 
when  he  exhorted  his  converts  to  *  oaow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jeaus  Christ*  The 
preceding  opinion  having  encouraged  the  new 
proselytes,  for  they  can  create  as  well  as  destroy, 
has  called  another  into  exbtence,  that  there  ie 
no  oueh  thinfr  a§  ftogreuine  eanet^ation.  This 
novel  doctrine,  if  practically  adopted,  would  not 
fail  to  contribute  its  full  share  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  any  remains  of  moral  goodness,  which 
its  precursor  might  have  lefl  Mhind.  It  may 
indeed  deserve  some  little  toleration,  when  ita 
founder  shall  have  been  able  to  produce  one  in- 
dividual child  of  Adam,  who  is  already  as  good 
ss  he  ought  to  be,  or  even  as  be  teight  have 
been. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  a  large  portion  of 
Scripture  must  be  abandoned  to  the  clippers  and 
muulators  of  the  sacred  volume ;  for  what  be- 
oomee  of  the  graoiooa  promise  of  being  *  renetr. 
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«(d  from  day  to  day  ?*  what  of  the  precept  *  to 
iDcreaM  and  aboand  more  and  more  7*  what  of 
the  incesaant  inculcation  of  this  command,  re- 
peated in  all  the  variooa  forma  which  language 
coald  eupply ;  a  command  of  which  neither  the 
variety  of  the  illustration,  nor  of  the  language 
which  conTeys  it,  ever  alters  the  idea,  an  idea 
which,  like  a  golden  thread,  runs  through  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  New  Testament 

We  hare  been  accustomed  to  hear  that  fer- 
vent prayer,  through  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  is  the  grand  instrument  of  this  renewal ; 
and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  have  ventured 
to  introduce  the  subject  here  as  connected  with 
the  general  design  of  these  pages.  But  the  pre- 
sent  doctrine  completes  what  the  former  had 
commenced,  and  renders  prayer  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  all  spiritual  ends :  it  leaves  us  no- 
thing to  implore,  but  merely  temporal  advan- 
tages ;  to  ask  for  things  only  which  will  end 
when  this  life  ends.  It  would  abolish  the  ne- 
cessity of  every  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
except  that  for  our  daily  bread. 

Why  will  not  those  who  profess  to  make  the 
Bible  the  only  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice, 
learn  from  that  Bible,  that  diffidence  and  reve- 
rential awe,  a  frank  avowal  of  their  own  igno- 
rance, a  humble  withholding  from  intruding  into 
unrevealed  things,  and  devout  gratitude  for  the 
ffiorious  things  which  arc  revealed,  best  become 
blind,  ignorant  and  dependent  creatures  ? 

If  this  newly  invented  doctrine  were  true, 
what  would  become  of  the  useless  interval  of 
life,  useless  as  to  all  possibility  of  improvement, 
which  is  the  great  end  of  life,  the  interval  be- 
tween  the  decisive  moment  of  complete  sanctifi- 
cation  and  our  closing  scene  7 

The  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  pro- 
gressive holiness,  is  the  progress  itself.  The 
nan  to  whom  it  wss  asserted,  that  there  was  no 
•uch  thing  as  motion,  made  the  most  definitive 
answer, — lie  got  up  and  walked. 

Every  advance  of  the  Christian  inclines  him 
to  push  on  to  still  further  advances.  But  under 
the  influence  of  this  stationary  principle  the 
busv  current  of  life  would  become  a  stagnant 
pool.  It  is  motion  which  gives  the  sense  of  spi- 
ritual, as  well  as  natural  life.  It  is  progress 
which  gives  tho  suRtaining  feeling;  not  of  in. 
dependent,  but  of  infused  strength.  Hope,  which 
is  the  pulse  of  spiritual  life,  would  not  only  in- 
termit, but  stand  still.  *  Is  this  all,*  would  the 
disappointed  Christian  say  7  *  Shall  I  never  be 
more  holy  than  I  now  am  7  I  do  not  find  the 
right  sort  of  rest  in  being  a  fixture.*  Torpor  is 
not  ease,  numbness  is  not  relief.  It  is  exercise, 
not  indolence,  which  induces  safe  and  whole- 
some repose. 

^  New  difTicuUics,  fresh  trials,  unknown  tempta- 
tions nriay  yet  assail  us  in  our  mortal  journey, 
which  will  require  new  applications  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  for  support  With  that  sup- 
port  promised  to  prayer,  though  *  Alps  on  Alps 
arise,*  we  need  not  be  discouraged.  For  if  our 
progress  be  an  upward,  it  is  an  onward  path, 
and  the  acclivity  diminishes  the  higher  we 
ascend.  Difficulties  may  be  great,  but  with  the 
grace  of  God  they  will  not  be  insuperable.  God 
M  not  only  strong,  but  Strength.  Yet  let  us  not 
aim  at  an  aaaent  above  our  promised  sapport 


Id  aapiring  to  nuth  a  vittonary  alevatioii,  wt 
lose  the  height  we  bad  actually  gained. 

It  M  curious  to  observe,  bow  naturally  one 
invention  involves  another.  We  find  an  in. 
structive  illustration  of  this  truth  in  a  Pagan 
fable.  DedaluB  was  not  only  made  a  prisoner 
himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  lus  own  projecting, 
but  like  the  projectors  of  the  new  theokigical 
metephysics,  he  was  no  sooner  involved  in  its 
mazes,  than  he  went  on  to  study  a  new  and  still 
wilder  contrivance.  But  hia  next  invention,  his 
wings  of  wax,  in  which  he  trusted  to  seeuirhis 
flight,  in  their  ultimate  result  betrayed  Uieir 
insufiiciency.  His  incautious  companion,  by 
mounting  above  the  prescribed  region  of  safety, 
exposed  his  artificial  wings  to  be  melted  by  the 
sun,  as  a  punishment  for  approaching  it  too 
nearly.  His  fate  was  the  inevitable  conseqoenoe 
of  his  temerity. 

If  we  were  completely  and  instantaneously 
sanctified,  such  a  state  would  boldly  contradict 
the  character  of  our  human  condition,  every 
where  described  in  Scripture,  namely,  tlkat  life 
is  to  the  end  a  journey,  a  conflict,  a  race,  a  war- 
fare,  whereas  m  the  new  scheme  all  would  be 
peace ;  the  Christian  would  have  no  more  (o 
tempt,  no  more  to  fear,  no  more  to  resist,  in 
short,  earth  would  be  heaven. 

Every  thing  that  is  great  is  progressivcwTbe 
noblest  things  are  the  kmgest  in  attaining  their 
perfection.  This  analogy  subsisU  in  natore, 
and  in  grace.  Surely,  then,  there  is  no  assign* 
able  period,  when  our  virtues  will  be  incspabb 
of  addition ;  when  our  daties  will  be  finished; 
when  our  piety  will  have  soared  to  such  a  pitch 
as  to  render  a  higher  elevation  impossible,  as  lo 
render  prayer,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  absurd. 

Saint  PauVs  conversion  was  indeed  instanta- 
neous, but  it  was  miraculous.  Yet  though  it 
was  attended  with  circumstances  peculiar  to  it- 
self;  though  the  shining  light  from  heaven  sur- 
rounded  him ;  though,  to  evidence  the  miracle, 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself; 
though  his  natural  sight  was  taken  firom  him, 
preparatory  to  the  opening  of  his  spiritual  eyes  ; 
though  his  change  was  of  this  distinguished 
character,  yet  did  he  stop  short  there  ?  So  &r 
from  it,  he  only  began  to  cry  out^  *  Lord,  what 
wilt  thnii  have  mo  to  <2o  ?  Thus  we  see,  that 
the  instantaneous  conversion  was  prayer ;  prac- 
tical prayer;  prayer  with  involved  doing;  prayer 
which  denoted  progress. 

If  ever  progressive  sanctification  was  exhibit- 
ed in  the  life,  as  well  as  writings,  of  any  one 
man  more  than  another,  it  was  in  this  heroic 
champion  of  divine  truth.  If  ever  one  man 
more  than  another  had  a  right  to  depend  on  his 
own  safe  state,  it  was  the  divinely  illuminated 
Saint  Paul. 

Yet  did  he  spend  his  afler-life  in  self-satisfac- 
tion and  indolent  security  t  Did  he  ever  cetse 
to  watch,  or  pray,  or  labour  7  Did  he  ever  cesse 
to  press  the  duty  of  prayer  on  his  most  esta- 
blished converto  7  Did  he,  in  the  confidence  of 
supremely  eminent  gifls,  ever  cease  himself  to 
pray  ?  Were  hU  exertions  ever  abridged  7  kit 
self-denial  ever  diminished  7  Did  he  rest  satis- 
fied with  present,  though  supernatural  attain- 
ments 7  Did  he  remember  the  things  which 
were  behind  7    Did  As  live  upon  (he  good  hs 
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r  done,  or  the  flrnoe  be  had  already 
Bid  he  oimnt  himeelf  tii  have  attain- 
lie  stop  in  the  race  aet  before  him  ? 
pren  forward  ?  Did  not  his  endea- 
with  his  attainments  ?  Did  not  his 
id  sense  of  dependence  outstrip  both  ? 
1  helng  a  castaway,  afler  the  unut- 
gn  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  afler 
I  he  had  achicyed,  shall  the  best  man 
contented  to  remain  as  he  is  1  If  it 
ited,  the  most  sang^uine  man  on  earth 
it  to  be  impossible ;  nothing  either 
T  in  grace  *  continueth  in  one  stay.* 
8  not  advance,  is  already  gone  back, 
ious,  because  humble  Apostle,  went 
sssive  sanctification,  he  continued  to 
3  pray,  till  he  at  length  attained  to 
e  of  the  statorb  of  the  fulness  of 

enabled  this  unparalleled  man  to 
I  the  end,  this  painful  conflict  7  It 
ne  support  which  is  still  offered  to 
Christian.  It  was  humble,  fervent, 
prayer.  It  was  the  spirit  of  suppli- 
led  and  sustained  by  *  the  renewing 
Ghost,*  and  presented  through  the 
later. 

L  the  Apostle  did  in  his  own  person, 
ic  unweariedly  pressed  upon  all  his 
f  e  exhorted  them  to  pray  for  them, 
or  each  other,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
bowed  his  own  knees  unto  the  Fa- 
[iord  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  may  be 
i  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
;  that  Christ  might  dwell  in  their 
ith ;  that  they  might  be  rooted  and 
love ;  that  they  might  know  the  love 
hich  passeth  knowledge ;  that  they 
led  with  all  the  fulness  of^God.* 
ous  why  God  does  not  give  us  the 
;  of  his  grace ;  it  is  in  order  that  we 
iced  to  pray  for  it ;  and  that  prayer 
'e  commanded  continually  to  repeat 
legrees  of  grace,  is  a  standing  proof 
rfection  in  us  which  requires  it,  is  a 
ttimation,  that  we  stand  in  need  of 
!S,and  larger  measures  of  this  super- 
ngth  than  we  have  yet  attained. 
Christian  must  know,  because  he 
lat  he  is  an  imperfect  Christian ;  and 
ied  in  a  state  of  imperfection  is  not 
s  good  fight,*  is  not  *  finishing  our 
le  way  our  beginning  promised.  As 
Providence  assigns  us  new  employ- 
trials.  Sanctification  will  never  have 
ultimate  point,  without  that  perse- 
;ress  which  the  Scriptures  every 
cate.  Do  we  not  rob  ourselves  of 
promised  to  those  who  strive  to  go 
Bction,  if  we  are  stopped  short  by  the 
n,  that  we  have  already  reached  it  ? 
I  fearful  denunciation  in  the  Apoca- 
is  made  the  closing  passage  of  the 
n ;  it  is  made  a  fence,  as  it  were  to 
3  truth  from  the  additions  and  muti- 
Id  intruders ;  no  less  than  a  tremen- 
9,  that  *■  to  him  who  adds  unto  these 
shall  add  to  him  the  plagues  written 
k.  To  him  that  takes  away,  God 
nray  his  part  oat  of  the  book  of  life.* 


Character  of  tho$e  who  expect  tmlvatian  far  their 
Good  yforka^—Of  thoee  who  depend  on  a 
CartUet  Nominal  Faith. — Both  tkeee  charae- 
terw  unfaoouraBle  to  Prayer. — Chriatianity  a 
Religion  of  Lone  which  diepoeee  to  Prayer, 
exhibited  in  a  third  character. 

Wc  proceed  now  to  make  some  observation 
on  two  different  classes  of  Christians,  who,  with- 
out neglecting  prayer,  obstruct  itit  efficacy  by 
certain  opinions  in  immediate  connection  with 
their  practice ;  opinions,  which,  thouj^h  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other,  yet,  if  Christianity  be 
true,  are  neither  of  them  safe. 

The  one,  with  a  pretence  of  faith,  profess  to 
know  God ;  but  in  works,  in  a  great  measure 
deny  him  ;  the  other  are  working  out  their  own 
salvation,  but  it  is  without  fear  or  trembling ; 
they  work  in  their  own  strength,  without  look- 
ing unto  Grod  to  enable  them  *  to  will  and  to  do 
of  His  good  pleasure.* 

While  multitudes  are  ruining  themselves  by 
a  fatal  reliance  on  the  meritof  l^eir  own  works, 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  saying  too  much  to  assert 
that  more  are  undone  by  a  loose,  traditional,  un- 
examined dependence  on  the  Saviour.  If  many 
are  wrong  who  think  to  purchase  heaven  by 
their  own  industry,  more  err  by  this  cheaper 
mode  of  an  indefinite  and  careless  reliance  on 
the  ill-understood  promises  of  the  Gospel.  If  we 
cannot,  of  these  two  evils,  determine  which  is 
greatest,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
both  are  equally  unfavourable  to  fervent  prayer. 

The  careless  liver  who  trusts  in  an  unfounded 
hope,  deceives,  himself,  because  he  thinks  his 
trust,  though  he  never  inquires  into  it,  looks 
more  like  grace. 

Good  works  are  rather  less  likely  to  deceive 
always,  because  those  who  maintain  their  su- 
periority as  a  doctrine,  cannot  but  see  how 
far  they  fall  themselves  in  practice,  short  of  their 
profession ;  so  far  o  to  render  it  evident,  that 
ffood  works  are  with  much  greater  sedulity  per- 
formed  by  that  sound  dsss  of  Christians,  who 
utterly  reject  any  confidence  in  the  perform- 
ance  of  them.  The  former  make  salvation  the 
easiest  possible  acquisition ;  the  other  believe  it 
to  be  difficult,  but  fancy  that  the  difficulty  is  tc 
bo  overcome  by  a  few  more  good  deeds ;  which 
shall  we  say  is  the  more  misleading  opinion  7 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this  age  of 
speculative  religion,  many  do  not  sufficiently 
insist  OD  these  indispensable  indications  of  a 
true  and  lively  faith.  For,  after  all,  are  not  the 
right  actions  of  a  consistently  holy  life,  the  most 
unequivocal  outward  signs  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  7  Not  to  insist  on  them,  is  to 
despise  the  value  of  thoee  substantial  evidences 
which  our  Lord  himself  made  the  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  men,—*  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.*  The  tree  of  life  is  no  barren 
tree ;  it  bears  all  manner  of  fruits. 

There  is  indeed  less  necessity  than  ever  to 
decry  good  works.  Men  are  not  so  violently  ad 
dieted  to  them,  as,  by  the  warnings  given  against 
them,  one  might  lie  led  to  suppose.  To  exalt 
good  works  as  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation, 
is  to  put  them  in  the  place  of  Christ  To  de- 
preciate good  works,  is  to  depreciate  such  a  life 
as  Chriit  has  given  na  both  Uw  command,  and 
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the  eimmple  to  lead ;  that  oommand,  of  which 
the  language  was  alwaya  oae,  *  if  ye  love  mc, 
keep  mj  commandmenta;*  and  that  example 
whieh  preeente  such  a  tiniie  of  holy  actions,  aa 
iiothing  but  Divinity  ooald  esdiibit,  yet  enlight- 
ened and  aisisled  humanity  may  and  must 
aepire  to  imitate. 

With  this  oommand  and  this  example,  devo- 
tion was  always  indiseolubly  oonnocted.^ — Pre- 
viously to  giving  his  Divine  pattern  for  the  due 
performance  of  prayer,  he  alluded  to  the  actual 
duty  as  already  well  understood  and  regularly 
practised ;  for  doubtless  he  had  habituated  them 
to  the  duty,  before  he  said,  *  when  we  pray,**- 
*  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  you.* 

Faith  is  the  principle  which  first  led  the  sin- 
ner  to  apply  for  grace  and  mercy  to  the  Re- 
deemer of  sinners.  It  is  the  same  principle, 
which,  by  its  gradual  operation,  leads  to  the  re- 
newing of  his  nature,  the  purifying  his  heart, 
and  the  sanctifying  his  conduct  This  faith, 
with  ita  practical  consequences,  must  be  sought 
for,  by  the  only  means  through  which  it  can  be 
obtained,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
humble,  forvent,  spiritual  praver. 

Bat  there  is  another,  and,  it  ia  to  be  foared, 
a  large  dass,  who  do  good  without  being  good. 
Though  this  may  be  too  frequently  the  caae ; 
though  it  is  the  motive  which  determines  on  the 
quality  of  the  action,  yet,  if  the  best  action  will 
not  save  the  best  man,  there  is  little  hope  of  ite 
efficacy  towards  the  salvation  of  a  bad  one. 

Ferhape  the  man  in  question  ia  charitable ; 
bat  his  charity  may  be  stimulated  bj  his  vanity 
—«  too  common,  but  most  misleading  motive. 
Ftehaps  he  does  a  deed  of  bounty  from  the  too 
nsual  hope  that  this  good  action  may  be  thrown 
into  the  opposite  eeue  against  a  bad  one ;  per- 
haps he  hopes  that  his  acte  of  benevolence  may 
atone  for  the  irregularities  of  a  disorderly  life — 
bat,  be  this  aa  it  may,  do  not  discourage  his 
Ifiving,  let  htm  continue  to  give,  the  act  may 
improve  the  principle,  he  may  in  time  detect 
the  difference  of  his  internal  feelings  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  good  and  bad  action. — Perhaps 
the  repetition  of  his  good  deeds  may  lead  to  a 
diminution  of  his  baB  ones.  The  pession  of 
shame  sometimes  operatca  usefully,  and  every 
paasion  being  under  the  control  of  God,  may 
eventually  be  made  the  instrument  of  good. 

And  who  does  not  remember  instances  in 
which  the  frequently  repeated  bounty  was  the 
unprompted  feeling  of  a  compassionate  and  libe- 
ral heart,  of  a  heart  tender  and  kind,  though  yet 
oneanctified  by  religion  7 

Yet  who  would  restrain  the  right  action  ? 
Who  would  forbid  the  gentle  deed  of  charity  ? 
Who  would  wish  to  aggravate  his  perhaps  aw- 
ful account  by  withholding  his  hand?  Who 
would  willingly  add  this  omission  of  what  is 
ri^ht  to  his  aggregate  sum  of  what  is  wrong  ? 
Who  would  not  even  hope  that  it  may  prove  a 
leading  step  to  what  is  better  7  Who  would  not 
hope  that,  as  good  principles  naturally  tend  to 
g-ood  actions,  yet  though  it  ia  reversing  the 
usumI  order,  for  the  stream  to  lead  back  to  the 
fountain,  yet  who  knows  but  the  repetition  of 
good  actions  may  not  only  deter  him  from  such 
as  are  bad,  but  may  put  hia  mind  into  each  a 
inline  «f  may  ]m4  him  to  eximina  tin  true 


principle  of  acticm,  and  thua  to  find,  that  thoggb 
he  has  unhappily  began  at  the  wrong  end,  thai 
the  right  end  is  not  even  yet  unatteinable  ?  Who 
can  say  that  he  may  not  be  brought  to  ezanuae 
his  own  heart,  and  be  thus  brought  to  the  ezer. 
cise  of  cordial  prayer ;  by  that  he  will  be  taught 
to  know  that  *  if  any  man  will  do  the  will  of 
God,  ho  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God.* 

Our  compassionate  Redeemer  cherished  enrj 
hopeful  appearance.  When  he  aaw  some  svmp. 
toma  of  goodness  in  the  young  Ruler  *  He  loveA 
him.*  But  his  amiableneaa  waa  not  religion 
Though  his  obedience  to  the  commandments 
was  lose  defective  than  that  of  many  a  high 
professor ;  like  others,  who  confidently  trust  in 
their  own  merit,  he  inquired  not,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  so  much  foi*  improvement,  aa  from  a 
sense  of  conscious  integrity  and  the  hope  of 
commendation — he  inquired  what  was  yet  want- 
ing to  the  perfection  of  hia  character. 

He  who  knew  all  things,  already  knew  that 
his  bve  of  money  was  greater  than  hia  love  of 
God.  Here  he  saw  that  this  promiaing  charac- 
ter was  vulnerable.  The  one  thing  m  wanted 
waa  more  than  the  many  things  he  posafssed. 
He  failed  in  the  triaL  He  had  some  ooncem 
about  his  soul,  but  mora  about  his  money ;  *  he 
went  away  sorrowing,*  beeauae  he  could  not  ss. 
cure  the  one  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  other. 

This  is,  with  ub^  mm  much  a  test  of  character 
now,  aa  it  waa  then.  It  is  not  until  we  see  a 
man  acting  in  direct  oppoaition  to  his  predomi- 
nant sin  that  we  can  veotare  to  hope  that  he  is 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  hie  mind,  that  he  is 
even  got  on  right  ground.  Zaccheaa,  who  proba- 
bly set  out  worse  than  the  ruler,  obUiaed  this 
grand  victory  which  the  other  miaaed. 

This  pfTomising  young  man,  in  proclaiming 
his  obedience  to  the  commands,  did  not,  bow. 
ever,  boast  of  his  devotion ;  yet,  m  so  moral  a 
character,  we  cannot  suppose  that  prayer  was 
altogether  neglected — but  it  must  have  been  that 
prayer  of  which  our  Lord  aays  *this  people 
draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  uid 
honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  their  heart  is  far 
from  me.*  Had  it  been  sincere  prayer,  it  would 
have  been  influential  prayer.  No  slave  to  ava^ 
rioe  can  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
it  is  such  that  the  Father  secketh  to  worship 
him.  While  the  heart  remains  unchanged,  the 
temper  unsanctified,  and  the  life  unfruitful,  the 
prayer  haa  not  been  '  the  effectual  fervent  prayer 
which  availethr  much.* 

But  there  is  a  third  character,  who,  thinking 
both  the  others  lately  noticed  to  be  wrong,  is 
determined  himself  to  bo  right  He  divides  the 
difference,  and  adopte  half  of  the  scheme  of 
each.  He  approves  of  works,  but  doubte  their 
unassisted  efficacy  to  obtain  salvation.  He  ho- 
nours the  Redeemer,  and  places  confidence  ia 
His  sacrifice;  but  it  is  note  full,  entire,  unmea- 
sured confidence.  He  thinks  the  Saviour  so  far 
competent  towards  effecting  part  of  his  salvation 
that  ho  cannot  be  saved  without  Him,  but  darei 
not  trust  Him  with  the  whole.  So,  without  in- 
tending to  be  profane,  he  enters  into  a  kind  of 
partnership  with  Him  whose  blood  was  made  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  oblation,  and  satis- 
faction fyi  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  He  pi^ 
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IKMCt  to  contribate  htf  own  ahare  to  a  eontraet 
ofhia  own  making,  trusting  that,  as  theSanour 
knowa  he  is  not  perfect.  He  will  graciously 
aupplj  whatever  is  deficient  in  his  services,  and 
make  up  what  is  lacking  to  their  perfection,  he 
himself  continuing  to  be  the  workmg  partner. 

But  if  he  be  a  thinking  and  a  feeling  charac- 
ter, if  he  bo  sincere  in  his  desire  after  diyine 
truth,  though  ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  he  at 
length  begins  to  Bnd  that  the  plan,  which  he 
once  thouffht  mo  admirably  contrived,  does  not 
answer.  He  finds  that  his  spiritual  interests  do 
not  advance.  He  begins  to  discover  that  his 
faith  is  cold,  even  his  work  is  sluggish,  and  its 
progress  unsatisfactory.  His  exertions  want 
the  inspiring  principle,  they  want  a  genuine 
fiiith.  lie  begins  to  discover,  that  even  his 
good  actions,  on  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  rest  half  his  salvation,  are  exceeded  by  those 

Sirsons  who  do  more,  and  put  no  trust  in  them, 
e  at  length  through  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  begins  to  discover,  or  rather  to  feel,  that 
while  one  party  is  exclusively  exalting  faith  and 
the  other  works,  both  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or 
rmther  not  to  have  known,  that  there  is  a  third, 
a  heavenly  principle,  a  sacred  cement  without 
which  their  separation  might  be  eternal,  and 
even  their  junction  would  be  imperfect  This 
eacred  principle  is  love.  He  now  knows,  ex- 
perimentally, that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
the  affections,  a  sentiment  of  the  heart — that  it 
^mands  and  confers  that  charity  without  which 
faith  is  dead,  and  works  are  vain.  It  is  that 
heavenly  sentiment,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
•hed  abroad  in  the  heart,  without  which  he 
that  liveth  is  counted  dead — that  principle, 
without  which  Ihe  gif\  of  prophecy,  of  mysteries, 
and  all  knowledge  are  unavailing — without 
which,  giving  all  the  goods  to  the  poor,  and 
even  the  body  to  be  burned,  will  not  profit — it 
is  that  indestructible  attribute,  which,  when 
prophecies  shall  fail,  and  tongues  shall  cease, 
and  knowledge  vanish  away,  will  never  fail — it 
is  that  perfect  thing  which  shall  subsist  when 
'  that  wlitch  is  in  part  shall  be  done  awa^.*  Love 
will  survive  when  faith  shall  become  sight,  and 
hope  shall  be  fruition.  It  shall  constitute  our 
happiness  when  we  shall  know  God  *even  as  we 
are  known.  We  shall  possess  it  in  its  pleni- 
tude, when  we  shall  wake  up  after  His  like- 
ness. .  For  love,  like  every  other  holy  disposi- 
tion,  is  but  an  emanation  of  the  perfections  of 
God,  a  spark  from  the  original  flame,  an  assimi- 
lalion  to  his  nature ;  since  God  is  love. 

In  faith  there  may  be  fear ;  in  works  there 
ma^  bo  constraint;  but  the  inspiring,  invigo- 
rating, endearing  principle  of  love,  changes  the 
fearful  slave  into  the  aflfectionate  child;  trans, 
forms  Htm  whom  he  had  degraded  as  a  hard 
master  into  a  tender  father. — ^This  love  makes 
labour  light,  service  freedom,  dependence  safety, 
duty  delight,  sufferings  ea^y,  obedience  plea, 
anre,  submission  choice.  By  the  warmth  with 
which  he  now  cultivates  tliis  *  UncUon  from  the 
Holy  One,*  he  will  be  rendered  more  meet  for 
that  fulness  of  joy  which  is  at  His  right-hand 
for  evermore. 

He  has  now  completely  (bund  hb  own  utter 
ansufiiciency  for  thb  great  work.  He  b  in  the 
eituation  of  the  newly  conTerted  apoatle,  who 


had  doubtless  prerkmslj  eiercieed  a  refular 
but  formal  devotion,  bat  it  never  would  hafe 
been  said  of  him  before—*  behold  be  prayeth  !* 
He  begins  with  lowly  prostration  to  beeiege  the 
throne  of  grace ;  he  now  praye  with  a  ferronr 
he  never  felt  before.  He  goes  on  to  feel,  not 
only  its  necessity,  but  its  efficacy ;  gradually 
acknowledges  its  transforming  power,  and  in 
time  becomes  sensible  that  its  consolations  are 
neither  few  nor  small. 

He  now  sees  objects  with  other  eyes,  the 
visual  ray  is  purged ;  to  his  rectified  optics-^ 

*  trees  are  become  men.*    He  now  exclaimta 

*  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.*  But 
though  he  has  left  off  boasting,  he  is  so  far  from 
having  left  off  working,  that  ne  is  far  more  ac- 
tive in  good  deeds  than  when  he  trusted  they 
would  carry  him  to  heaven ;  superinduced  hu- 
mility has  completely  led  him  to  tlJb  secrete  of 
his  own  heart  He  feels  wants  and  desires  of 
which  he  was  never  before  sensible ;  and  wants 
felt  readily  find  a  tongue,  readily  suggest  un- 
bidden prayer,  unprompted  praise.  Prayer  ia 
become  the  very  breath  of  his  being ;  praise  ie 
so  much  his  delight,  that  be  almost  forgets  it 
is  his  duty.  It  is  no  longer  his  task,  but  hie 
refreshment  What  lately  seemed  a  necessary 
drudgery,  the  severe  injunction  of  a  hard  master, 
is  now  the  pleasant  service  of  an  affectionato 
child. 

He  is  deeply  grieved  at  the  time  he  has  loeC, 
but  he  is  no  less  disposed  to  retrieve  than  to  la- 
ment the  past  He  has  found  that  the  soul  will 
not  be  saved  where  the  heart  is  not  renewed. 
Of  that  renewal,  by  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  he  is  become  more  snd  more  sensible  iu 
his  devotional  exercises.  With  a  deeper  sense  of 
imperfection  as  he  becomes  less  imperfect,  he  ie 
yet  sensible  of  new  dispositions,  of  new  energies* 
of  a  heart  to  trust,  and  a  will  to  obey.  He  feels 
an  increasing  desire  of  conformity  to  his  Di- 
vine Saviour,  and  such  a  nowth  in  grace,  that 
with  him  to  will  and  to  do  is  almost  become  the 
ssme  thing. 

All  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  him 
are  filled  with  the  idea  of  God.  He  retains  Him 
in  his  memory  by  the  recollection  of  His  roereiee 
— he  retains  Him  in  his  under  Handings  by 
meditating  on  His  perfections.  By  this  intelh- 
gent  faculty  he  reflects  on  what  God  is  in  him- 
self, in  His  word,  and  to  his  own  soul.  In  hie 
lotIZ,  he  loves  God,  and  laments  that  he  ever 
loved  any  thing  in  comparison  of  Him.  Thoe 
all  his  intellectual  powers,  voluntarily  as  it  were, 
press  into  the  worship  of  God,  or,  in  the  fewer 
and  better  words  of  the  Psalmist,  he  summons 
them  all  to  assist  in  his  devotions,  saying,  *  Let 
all  that  is  within  me  praise  the  Lord.* 


Prayer.'-The  Condition  tf  iU  Attendant  Bin 
»ing$. — UteletM  Contention  about  Termo. 

Mkn  contend  more  about  words  than  about 
things.  A  misunderstanding  respecting  them 
causes  more  disputes  than  the  subjects  of  which 
they  are  the  signs.  In  speaking,  for  instance, 
of  the  connexion  between  prescribed  duties  and 
promised  blessingii  are  there  not  oertain  in- 
offemife  and  weU-meaninf  words  which  teem 
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to  have  broaght  more  reprotoh  on  tboie  who  um 
them  than  their  harmleaa,  if  not  legitimate 
character,  may  be  thought  to  deaerre.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  might  expect  more  gentle  treat, 
ment  on  the  single  ground  that  it  ii  very  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  obnoxious  terms  to  which  wo  here  allude 
are  reward$  and  eonditunu.  We  have  in  gene- 
ral avoided  the  use  of  them,  not  for  any  harm 
discoverable  in  them  when  used  and  understood 
in  the  scriptural  sense,  but  fur  fear  of  creating 
an  idea  contrary  to  what  was  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed. In  the  legal  sense  they  are  very  excep- 
tionable, for  in  the  one  case  we  deserve  nothing 
from  God,  and  in  the  other  we  can  do  nothing 
of  ourselves. 

We  do  not  presume  to  make  conditions  with 
God,  but  He  condescends  to  propose  them  to  us. 
In  this  latter  case,  it  is  fVee  grace  imposes  the 
reasonable  condition:  his  free  grace  bestows 
the  unmerited  reward. — Are  not  all  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel  conditional  7  The  beatitudes  in- 
clude both  the  condition  and  the  reward.  Our 
blessed  Saviour,  in  his  sermon,  multiplies,  and 
individualixes  his  promises.  He  gives  us  a  string 
of  articles  of  blessedness  and  recompence; 
the  specific  recompence  to  the  specific  duty ; 
amongst  others,  mercy  to  the  merciful ;  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  those  who  aro  persecuted  for 
righteousness*  sake ;  the  vision  of  God  to  the 
pare  in  heart 

The  Holy  Spirit  consecrates  the  doctrine  of 
rewardMt  by  teaching  the  Apostle  to  connect 
it  even  with  the  very  being  of  Omnipotence. 

God  ts,*  and  it  immediately  follows,  that  *  be 
is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him.*  Surely 
this  is  a  condition,  as  much  as  the  threat  that 
he  will  punish  thoso  *who  know  not  God.* 
Every  whoro,  and  particularly  in  the  Psalms, 
prayer  is  made  the  condition  of  obtaining.  In 
askmg,  seeking,  and  knocking,  tho  condition 
and  the  reward  most  appropriately  meet 

To  thoHO  who  como  to  the  Redeemer,  he  has 
declared  that  *  they  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out* 
Their  coming  is  tiie  condition  of  their  being  ac- 
cepted. *  Rest,*  again,  is  the  consoling  promise 
which  ho  makes  to  *  tho  heavy  laden*  who  conic 
to  him.  *  lie  liiat  honoureth  mo  I  will  hooour,* 
is  both  a  condition  and  a  reward.  What  is  the 
promise  of  pardon  to  repentance,  but  a  condi- 
tion ?  Tho  negative  denunciation  is  a  condition. 
'  Ye  will  not  como  to  me,  that  ye  might  have 
life.'  *  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  sec  the 
Lord ;  witiiout  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God.*  Do  not  tliese  imply  the  blessings  at- 
tending the  contrary  temper  7  State  tho  ques- 
tion  thus :  Shall  we  be  heard,  if  we  do  nof 
pray  ?  Shall  we  be  pardoned,  if  wo  do  not  re- 
pent 7 

*  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  board,  the  things 
which  God  bath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him.*  It  is  the  love  of  God  then,  which  is  tlie 
condition  of  obtaining  thoso  things  which  tho 
heart  of  man  cannot  conceive. 

All  the  promises  made  to  faith  aro  conditions, 
as  are  those  made  to  holiness.  The  good  and 
faithful  servants  who  well  employed  their  ten 
and  five  talents,  were  rewarded  by  having  their 
talents  doubled  ;  the  punishment  of  their  unpro- 
,  Stable  companion  waa  •  conditional  punishment 


He  had  made  no  nee  of  what  was  ocmnutted  to 
him. 

Why  is  that  bright  rarietj  of  promisea,  *to 
him  that  overoometh,*  repeated  with  each  on. 
wearied  iteration,  in  the  sublime  vbions  of  the 
Saint  at  Patmoa  7  What  is  it  but  a  beaotifol 
concatenation  of  conditions  and  rewards,  closed 
with  that  joyful  climax,  *  he  that  overcometh 
shall  be  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  go  no  more  out*  If  laDguage  more  dear 
can  be  found,  if  assurance  more  explicit  can  be 
given,  if  promises  more  distinct  can  be  produced, 
we  confess  we  know  not  where  to  k>ok  for  them. 
Did  not  Moeea  himself,  the  most  disinterestsd 
of  men,  look  to  the  recompence  of  the  reward  7 
And  did  not  a  greater  than  Moeea,  *  for  the  joj 
that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,  de- 
spising tho  shame  7' 

Promises  like  theoe  were  the  eupport,  and 
triumph  of  his  immediate  apoetlee,  and  of  their 
remotest  successors ;  of  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and 
Cranmer.  They  will  still  be  the  consolation  of 
the  Christian  sufferer  for  righteooaneaa  sake  to 
the  end  of  time.*-Let  us  not  then  forfeit  oar 
inheritance  by  slighting  the  promise. 

*  This  is  a  reward  wholly  of  grace  in  respeet 
of  our  deserving,  but  of  justice,  on  aceoont  of 
the  purchase  of  it  by  the  aacred  treasures  of 
Christ*s  blood,  and  the  unchangeable  tenor  of 
the  Gospel  wherein  God  promiaea  heaven  lo  aU 
obedient  and  true  believers.* 

The  things  may  be  called  by  other  namea, 
but  they  amount  to  the  same  meaning.— ^Tbere 
is  a  proud  disinterestedness  which  would  seaai 
to  intimate,  that,  because  we  deserve  nothing  wa 
expect  nothing.  Our  expectation,  it  is  true, 
arises  entirely  from  God*a  ^^oodness,  and  not  at 
all  from  our  merit.  It  arises  especially  from 
his  fidelity,  which  leads  him  to  make  good  his 
own  engagement  He  has  Himself  said,  *■  futli- 
ful  is  He  that  has  promised.* 

This  view  of  the  subject  deducts  nothing 
from  that  free  salvation  purchased  few  us  by  the 
death  of  the  Redeemer.  Wc  repeat  it  deducts 
nothing  from  tho  sovereignty  of  God.  All  the 
promises  aro  the  gracious  offers  of  an  amnesty 
by  an  insulted  Kiu^,  who  condescends  to  offer 
a  treaty  to  his  rcbeUious  subjects.  We  de- 
serve notliing  at  his  hands,  lie  owes  os  no- 
thing. Punishment  we  do  indeed  deserve  *  if 
He  were  extreme  to  mark  what  is  dons 
amiss;*  yet  ho  declares  that  punishment  is 
his  strange  work.  He  has  reversed  the  at- 
tainder, by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son.  The  at- 
tainted rebel,  instead  of  disputing  about  the 
terms  of  reconciliation,  instead  of  proposing 
terms  of  his  own,  thankfully  accepts  what  the 
king  offers.  Though  our  pardon  bangs  on  a  firm 
belief  in  the  great  truths  he  has  revealed,  let  ns 
not  so  explain  these  as  to  hazard  or  neglect 
the  duties  he  has  enjoined  us  to  perform.  If 
our  faith,  though  sincere,  is  often  weak,  let  us 
remember,  that  our  obedience  is  even  more  im- 
perfect than  our  faith ;  and  let  us,  by  fervent 
and  unremitting  prayer,  labour  at  onoe  to  build 
op  our  faith  which  is  weak,  and  to  perfect  our 
obedience  which  is  defective. 

Grod  not  only  pardons  as  a  merciful  king. 
He  enacts  laws  as  a  wise  legislator ;  still  the 
old    revolutionary  principles    are    contznuallv 
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oat ;  to  ebeek  which  the  aovereif  n  pro- 
pQMt  term$  u  proofs  of  our  aIleffiance.*-He 
doM  bj  no  moans  annex  salvation  to  them,  but 
be  requires  them  as  marks  of  our  repentance, 
as  confirmation  of  our  loyalty.  He  requires 
them  as  evidences,  both  of  our  faith  and  of  our 
•Dbmission.  By  the  infusion  of  a  new  spirit 
of  life  consequent  on  His  pardon,  the  acquitted 
rebel  adopts  a  new  set  of  principles  which  show 
themselves  by  overt  acts,  sugj^stcd  and  nourish, 
ed  bv  fervent  prayer. 

We  are  aware  that  the  term  *  evidences*  used 
above,  is  to  many  no  less  revoltinff,  than  those 
which  we  have  previously  noticed,  but  by  this 
excessive  affectation  of  disinterestedness  and  re- 
fining  on  the  promises,  we  shall  come  to  do 
away  all  moral  obligation,  we  shall  attenuate 
the  substantial  realities  of  Christianity  into  a 
meagre  theory,  reduce  the  fruitful  principle  of 
practical  religion,  to  a  dry  and  unproductive 
•peculation,  a  barren  thing  to  which  nothing 
that  is  perceptible,  palpable,  tangible,  and  prac 
tical,  is  necessarily  appended. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  too  notorious,  that 
the  terms  here  humbly  attempted  to  be  vindi- 
cated and  restored  to  their  true  signification,  are 
too  fVequcntly  made  the  sum  and  substance,  the 
whole  of  religion,  till  the  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  are  smothered  in  the  heap  of  fri- 
gid human  ethics. 

It  is  by  the  promises  annexed  to  these  condi- 
tions, that  the  Christian  is  gradually  brought  to 
consider  prayer  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  to  va- 
lue it  as  a  privilege  ;  and  the  more  earnestly  he 
cultivates  the  spirit  of  supplication,  the  more 
deeply  will  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  his  own  heart.  The  more  lie  disco- 
vers the  evils  which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be 
so  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  discovery, 
from  approaching  to  tlie  fountam  of  mercy,  that 
it  will  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent  as  well  as 
more  fervent,  in  bis  application  there.  Nothing 
so  favourably  discovers  to  us  our  spiritual  ex- 
igencicsv  nothing  can  quicken  our  petitions  fbr 
tneir  relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  conviction  of 
their  actual  existence. — In  this  full  conviction, 
in  this  earnest  application,  the  Christian  at 
length  feels  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  its  consola- 
tions, its  blessedness,  in  its  transforming  power. 


Vain  Excvtes  for  tht  Neglect  of  Prayer, — TTIke 
Afan  of  Bu»ine$». — Cate  of  Nehemiah. — Pray- 
er afjrainst  the  Fear  of  Death, — Charaelen  to 
whom  thi§  Prayer  is  recommended, 

Thixk  are  not  a  few,  who  offer  apokigies  fbr 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties^  by  saying  they 
believe  them  to  be  right,  but  that  they  are  tempt- 
ed from  the  exercise  of  them  by  idleness,  or 
business,  by  company,  or  pleasure.  This  may 
be  true,  but  temptations  are  not  compulsions. 
The  great  adversary  of  souls  may  fill  the  fancy 
with  alluring  images  of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw 
ns  away  from  any  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own 
choice  to  indulge,  and  through  grace  to  repel 
them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
oatward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to  the 
llUnd  through  the  Moees,  but  the  grace  of  God 


enables  all  who  faithfUUy  ask  it,  to  withetand 
them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temptation, 
sin  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  ciffer  of  the  grace 
of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes  the  offender 
to  be  without  excuse.  All  the  motives  and  aJ- 
lurements  to  sin  would  be  ineffectual,  would  we 
keep  up  in  our  minds  what  are  its  *  wages'— 
death ;  death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  prayer» 
the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself  by  the  most  plausible  apologies. — Many 
of  this  class,  active  for  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  world,  are  far  from  disputing  either  the 
propriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer ;  they  are  willing 
however  for  the  present,  to  turn  over  this  duty 
to  the  derfty,  to  the  idle,  to  women  and  children. 
They  allow  it  to  be  an  important  thing,  but  not 
the  most  important  They  acknowledge,  if 
men  have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  it 
better ;  but  they  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  a 
duty,  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office,  the  count- 
ing-house, or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importonce  of  the 
one,  we  should  be  the  last  to  detract  from  that 
of  the  other.  We  only  plead  fbr  their  entire 
compatebility. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a  man 
of  business  and  a  stotesman,  and  of  many  other 
public  characters,  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  example  of  Nehemiah. 
Ho  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
greatest  king  of  the  E^st,  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
bo  much  in  the  royal  presence.  He  was  on  a 
particular  occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  fbr 
Jerusalem  was  in  ruins  I  On  a  cerUin  day  hie 
sadness  was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
king,  at  whose  teble  he  was  attending. 

The  monarch  enquired  the  cause  of  his  sor. 
row,  and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — He  in- 
stantly *  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,*  doubtless 
to  strengthen  him,  and  then  lAade  his  petition  to 
the  king  fbr  no  less  a  boon,  than  to  allow  him  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.  His  prater 
preceded  his  request  It  was  that  prayer,  which 
gave  him  courage  to  present  that  jwtition,  and 
which  perhaps  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant 
it  What  a  double  encouragement  is  here  given 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  speak 
truth  to  a  king ! 

Though  the  plea  of  the  man  of  business,  for 
his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no  means 
be  granted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  entertains  of 
the  value  of  his  professional  dutiee,  which  de. 
ceives  him.  It  leads  him  to  believe,  that  there 
can  be  no  evil  in  substituting  business  for  devo- 
tion.  He  is  conscious  that  he  is  industrious, 
and  he  knows  that  industry  is  a  great  moral 
quality.  He  is  rightly  persuaded,  that  the  man 
ot  pleasure  has  no  such  plea  to  produce.  He 
therefore  impoees  on  himeelf,  with  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  substituting  a  mo- 
ral for  a  religious  exercise ;  fbr  he  has  learned 
to  think  highly  of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to 
religion  only  an  inferior  degree  in  his  scale  of 
duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the  Sun. 
day ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infVinge  on  hie  reli- 
gions system  to  examine  his  acoomits,  to  glf* 
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a  gtmti  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey  on  that 

day. 

Now  it  IB  a  eerloai  troth,  that  there  is  no  man 
to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperatively  a  duty,  or 
more  obviouniy  a  neceosity,  than  to  the  man  of 
bnsineoi ;  whether  in  the  higher  or  the  middle 
dames  of  society.  Ttiere  is  no  man  who  more 
etands  in  need  of  qaieting  his  anxitics,  regu. 
lating  his  tempers,  corjlinsf  his  spirits  by  a  de. 
Tout  application  for  the  blessinj^  of  God  ;  none 
to  whom  it  is  more  necessary  to  implore  the  di- 
Tine  protection  for  the  duties,  or  preservation 
from  the  dangers  nf  the  scene  in  which  he  is 
about  to  engage  ;  none  to  whom  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  solicit  direction  in  the  difliculties 
which  the  day  may  produce ;  none  on  whom  it 
18  more  incumbent  to  solicit  support  against  the 
temptations  which  may  be  about  to  assail  him  ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  enlightened 
Gonscience,  an  upright  intention,  a  sound  pro- 
bity, and  an  undeviatiiig  sincerity,  is  of  more 
importance. 

What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  him  to 
stand  prepared  to  int:et  the  accidental  fluci  na- 
tions in  his  affairs,  to  receive  without  incbria- 
tion,  a  sudden  flow  of  prospornus  fortune,  or  to 
■iiatain  any  adverse  circumstance  with  resigna- 
tion 7 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  situations,  even 
those  who  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
religion  cannot  but  acknowledge  how  much  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  cares  of  daily  life,  espe- 
cially, how  much  any  unexpected  accession  to 
them,  are  likely  to  csusc  absence  and  distraction 
in  their  devotions : — how  much  thon  ought  they, 
whose  whole  life  is  buxincris,  to  be  on  their  guard 
■gainst  these  dangers,  to  double  their  vigilance 
against  them,  and  to  implore  direction  under 
them. 

Were  the  Christian  soldier  accustomed  never 
to  engngc  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily  life,  with- 
out putting  on  this  panoply,  the  shifts  of  tempta- 
tion would  strike  with  a  feeble  and  erring  blow ; 
they  would  not  so  deeply  pierce  the  guarded 
heart  And  were  fervent  humble  daily  prayer 
once  conscientiously  adopted,  its  effects  would 
reach  beyond  the  week-day  engag^cmonts.  It 
would  gradually  extend  its  benign  influence  to 
the  postponing  of  settling  acconnts,  the  festive 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  nncessnry  jour- 
ney, to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him  to  the 
habit  of  doing  *  no  manner  of  work*  on  that  day, 
in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
great  Lawgiver  in  his  own  person. 

Wo  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  di- 
versities  of  character,  occasional  events,  differ 
encc  in  the  state  of  mind  as  well  as  of  circum- 
stances, which  may  not  only  rentier  the  prayer 
which  is  suitable  to  one  min  uuHuitaMe  to  an- 
other, hut  unsuitable  to  the  same  man  under 
every  alteratmn  of  circumstances. 

But  among  the  proper  topics  for  prayer,  there 
is  one  which,  being  nf  universal  interest  ought 
not  to  ht\  omitted.  For  by  whatever  dissimi- 
larity of  character,  capacity,  profession,  station, 
or  temfM'r,  the  condition  of  mnn,  and,  of  course, 
the  nature  of  prayer,  is  diversified — there  is  one 
grand  point  of  union,  one  circumstance,  one  con- 
dition, in  whi''*  .'ibey  must  alJ  meet;  one  state, 


of  which  every  mui  is  eqatny  certain ;  one 
event  which  happeneth  to  all,-»*  it  is  apfobted 
onto  every  man  once  to  die.*  The  ragged  raid 
of  sorrow,  the  Hawery  path  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 

*  The  paths  of  glorj,  lead  but  to  the  jpave.' 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  fear  of  death, 
we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent  bnt  a  oer 
tain  evil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  over, 
whelming  dread  of  that  house  which  is  appoint, 
od  for  all  living — we  are  put  in  mind  that  lO 
who  are  born  mnst  die ! 

'  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.'  To  whol 
purpose  does  the  apostk  convert  this  awful  proi 
clamation  ?  Does  he  use  it  to  encourage  gloomj 
tomf>ers,  to  invite  to  onprofitable  melancholy  1 
No:  he  uses  the  solemn  admonition  to  stir  us  op 
to  moral  goodness — therefore,  *be  sober*— 4m 
does  more,  he  uses  it  to  excito  us  to  rdigMiai 
vigilance, — *  and  watch  unto  prayer.* 

Some  men,  and  they  are  not  the  beat  msn^ 
talk  boldly  of  death,  especially  while  they  sop 
pose  it  to  be  at  a  distance  ;  but  this  boastfal  he- 
roism is  a  very  equivocal  symptom  of  their  beiii| 
in  a  proper  stato  to  meet  it.  Others  of  a  lesseaD< 
fldent,  but  not  more  serious  cast  of  mind,  laki 
pains  to  keep  it  as  far  as  possible  from  theii 
thoughts,  lest  the  indulging  such  gloomy  rc6s& 
lions  should  make  them  uneasy,  and  embiUcf 
their  present  enjoyments.  They  banish  11,  in. 
deed,  from  their  thoughts,  as  they  do  other  dd- 
pleosant  subjects ;  but  it  is  no  proof  t)isi  srs  do 
not  fear  a  thing,  because  we  manage  to  keep  it 
out  of  night ;  un  the  contrary,  the  effurt  faetraji 
the  very  fear  which  it  denies. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  eharader  of 
man,  so  preposterous,  that  we  should  not  beliere 
it,  if  we  did  not  feel  as  well  as  see  it  We  caa- 
tinue  eagerly  to  catch  at  the  things  which  are 
always  sliding  from  us,  and  which  no  griipof 
ours  can  retain,  whilst  we  forget  the  things  that 
are  not  only  hastening  to  meet  os,  but  which 
will  remain  with  us,  not  through  time  only,  but 
eternity. 

Others  are  afraid  to  think  of  death  for  the 
same  reason,  that  they  are  afraid  to  make  their 
will,  lest  it  should  bring  it  nearer :  but  we  know 
that  we  will  keep  up  the  remembrance  without 
sccelerating  the  approach  ;  familiarity  with  the 
thought  is  the  best  means  of  conquering  the 
fear.  It  is  not  pusillanimity,  but  prudencs,  n 
to  fear  death  as  to  fnar  to  meet  it  in  an  napre- 
pared  state  of  mind  ;  avd  that  fesr  will  aJwayi 
he  safe  and  salutary,  which  leads  to  tJie  prepa- 
ration. 

Prayer  against  the  f-*sr  of  destJi,  by  keeping 
up  in  us  a  constani  remembrance  of  our  mor. 
fslity,  will  help  to  wesn  us  from  a  too  intimate 
attachment  to  ihe  things  we  are  so  soon  to  quit. 
By  this  habitual  preparation  to  meet  our  Judge, 
we  shall  be  brought  to  pray  more  earnestly  for 
an  interest  in  the  great  Intercessor;  and  tostriwo 
more  efTectnally  against  every  offence  whick 
may  afircrravale  the  aw  fulness  of  that  meeting. — 
Aliove  all,  such  a  prayer  will  more  emphatically 
remind  us  that  it  was  sin  which  brought  desth 
into  the  world,  which  introduces  that  original 
principle  and  first  act  of  sin,  from  which  all  ear 
natural  evil,  and  practical  nflfencee  aredsrived. 

But  let  na  not  be  accaatomed  to'think  of  dnth 
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IS  «  deUched  tnd  lepirate  object,  aa  the  mere 
.naoUted  circumBtance  of  iti  cloein^  our  eyeti 
br  ever  on  all  we  have  been  accuitomcd  to  che- 
rish ;  let  UB  not  think  of  it  only  as  a  con^ij^n- 
ncnt  to  the  narrow  chambers  of  the  tomb,  but 
let  u«  ever  connect  with  the  idea  of  death,  the 
coniolingr  asuurance  that  to  the  real  ('hristian, 
it*  atini;  in  drawn  out ;  this  will  fill  the  hnart 
ivitb  boundlcsR  love  and  endless  gratitude  to  Ilim 
irho  has  extracted  it.  Thin  thought  of  death, 
though  it  will  keep  u|i  in  the  mind  the  anticipa- 
tion of  thfit  niglit,  which  as  to  this  world  Khatl 
know  no  morning,  will  also  keep  op  the  elorious 
prospect  of  that  eternal  day  which  Hhall  know 
DO  night. 

Fervent  prayer,  that  divine  grace  may  pre 
pera  us  for  dcaih,  will,  if  cordially  adopted,  an- 
iwer  many  great  moral  purpoECs.  It  will  re- 
nind  every  individual  of  every  clans  that  *  the 
imo  is  short* — that  *  there  in  no  re|>cntance  in 
Jw  grave.* 

To  the  man  of  opulence^  who  heapeth  up  riches 
ind  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them,  prayer 
will  be  a  constant  memento:  il  will  remind  him 
liat  he  walkcth  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquiet- 
ith  himself  m  vain  ;  it  will  remind  him  of  laying 
ip  treasures  whore  thieves  cannot  enter,  nor 
list  corrode. 

The  habit  of  praying  again^tt  the  fear  of  death, 
irould  check  the  pride  of  youthful  }tfauty,  hy  re- 
ninding  her  how  soon  it  must  say  tu  the  worm, 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  (o  corruption,  I'houart 
ny  mother  and  sister. 

The  man  of  fiemut^  he  who  thought  that  of 
naking  many  books  there  woiUd  be  no  end ; 
vho,  in  his  zeal  to  write,  had  neglected  to  pray; 
who  had  thought  little  of  any  iinniortality  but 
that  which  was  to  lie  conferred  by  the  applauKC 
9f  dying  creatun-s  like  himself;  who,  in  the 
rtnity  of  iNifstrHHing  talents,  had  forgotten  that 
he  must  one  day  account  for  the  application  of 
Ihem ;  if  happily  ho  should  lie  brought  to  sec 
the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  to  feol  the  wants  of  his 
nvn  soul,  how  intense  will  bo  his  repentance, 
that  he  had  Invcd  the  praise  of  men  more  than 
lie  praise  oft^od!  how  fervently  will  he  pray 
hat  his  mercies  may  not  aggravate  the  account 
iThis  sins  ;  that  his  talents  may  not  become  the 
BStrument  of  his  punishment !  ITow  earnestly 
rill  ho  supplicate  pardon,  how  devoutly  will  he 
give  glory  to  (rod,  before  his  feet  stumble  on 
he  dark  mountains  1* 

The  man  of  husinesn^  to  whom  we  have  al- 
■eady  adverted,  who  thought  his  schemes  so 
leeply  laid,  his  speculations  so  prudently  plan- 
led,  that  nothing  cftuld  irustrnte  them ;  who  cal- 
ntlated  that  the  future  was  as  much  in  his  power 
18  the  present,  forgot  that  death,  that  grand  sub 
rerter  of  projects,  might  interpose  his  veto.  This 
nan,  who  could  nut  find  tinu:  to  pray,  rnu^t  find 
iroo  to  die — he  may  at  length  find — happy  if  he 
iver  find  it,  that  he  cannot  meet  hi.4  end  with  a 
leaccful  heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without 
lie  profiaratinn  of  prayer  for  support  in  that  aw- 
ftil  period,  *  when  his  |iurpo«es  shall  be  broken 
iff  and  all  his  thoughts  perish.* 

The  man  ofpleature,  alas !  what  shall  we  say 
far  him?  He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step  of  de- 
rradation  in  the  moral  acale ;  he  has  not  even 
uimaii  aupporta;  be  haa  robbed  himaelf  even 
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of  the  ordinary  consolations  resorted  to  by  ordi^ 
niiry  men.  He  has  no  stay  on  which  to  lay  hold« 
no  twig  at  which  to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which 
to  Hatter  himself  into  a  false  peace  ;  no  recoUec- 
tion  of  past  usefulness ;  he  has  neither  served 
his  cfiuntry  ;  nor  benefitted  society — what  shall 
wo  say  for  him/  If  he  pray  nut  for  himself,  we 
must  pray  fur  him — with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. 

The  patriot^  indefatigable  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, distinguished  for  integrity ;  but  neglect- 
ing the  offices  of  Christianity ;  whose  lof\y  cha- 
racter }K>wer  had  not  warped,  nor  cupidity  de- 
based, hut  whose  religious  prineiplcs,  though 
they  had  never  been  renounced,  had  not  been 
kept  in  exercise  ;  a  spirit  of  rare  disinterested- 
ness ;  a  moralist  of  unblanched  honour,  but  who 
pleaded  that  duty  had  left  him  little  time  for  de- 
votion !  Should  divine  grace  incline  him  at  last 
to  se4>k  (wnI,  should  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  pre- 
|iared  for  death  and  judgment,  he  will  deeply 
regret  with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  lie 
served  his  king  faithfully,  but  that  his  higher 
services  had  not  been  devoted  to  their  highest 
fthject.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that  ambition 
which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could  give, 
or  kings  reward,  will  apfiear  no  longer  glonoua 
in  his  eyes.  True  and  just  (o  his  king,  devoted 
to  his  country,  faithful  to  all  but  his  God  and 
liimself,  he  now  laments  that  he  had  neglected 
to  seek  a  better  country,  neglected  to  serve  the 
King  Eternal,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate  ; 
neglected  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom 
which  shall  not  be  moved.  He  feels  that  mere 
patriotism,  grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important 
as  is  its  end,  will  not  afford  supiMirt  to  a  soul 
sinking  at  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour, 
at  the  view  of  final  judgment. 

The  htro,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement,  sur- 
rounded with  the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  war,*  bravely  defied  death  ;  furgot  all 
that  was  jK'rsonal,  and  only  remembered — nobly 
rememb<'red,  his  country,  and  his  immediate 
duty  ; — snimatpd  with  the  glory  that  was  to  he 
acquired  with  his  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  the  Roman  patriot; 


-WliAi  pity 


Ttint  we  rail  die  trai  once  to  nerve  our  counlf)''' 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  ever  made  a  conscienno 
of  prayer,  may  he  not  hereafler  find,  that  the 
most  Buccessfiil  instrumentality  is  a  distinct 
thing  in  itself,  and  will  bo  different  in  its  re- 
sults, frum  personal  piety  7  May  he  not  find 
thst,  though  he  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot 
sav«  ? 

If,  however,  in  af\er.life,  in  the  cool  shade  ot 
honourable  retirement,  he  be  brought  through 
the  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  himself  to  earnest 
prayer,  he  will  deeply  rsgret  that  he  nevor  en- 
tered the  field  of  battle  without  imploring  the 
favour  of  the  God  of  battles;  that  he  had  ever 
returned  alive  from  slaughtered  squadrons,  with- 
out  adoring  the  Author  of  his  providential  pre- 
servation. If  his  penitence  be  fiincere,  his  prayer 
will  be  effectuaL  II  will  fortify  him  under  (he 
mere  depressing  prospect  of  that  death  which  is 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  the  solitude  of  his 
darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses,  without 
gkiry,  without  the  cheering  band,  without  the 
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■pirit-Btirring  drum;  without  the  tumultuous 
aceltmation;  with  no  objects  to  distract  hia  at. 
tention ;  no  conflicting  concerns  to  divide  his 
thoughts ;  no  human  arm,  either  of  others  or 
his  own,  on  which  to  depend.  This  timely  re- 
flection,  this  late,  though  never  too  late  prayer, 
may  still  prepare  him  for  a  peaceful  dying. l>ed  ; 
may  lead  him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  orm  than 
his  own,  or  that  of  an  army  ;  may  conduct  him 
to  a  victory  over  his  last  cuemy,  and  thus  dis- 
pose him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  state  Uian 
when  he  despised  it  in  the  field,  may  bring  him 
to  acknowledge,  that  while  he  continued  to  live 
without  subjection  to  the  Captain  of  his  salva- 
tion, though  ho  had  fought  bravely,  he  had  not 
jet  fought  the  good  fight. 


T%e  Con8olation$  of  Prayer — Its  Perpetual  Ob. 

ligation. 

In  addition  to  what  has  alrcr.dy  been  observ- 
ed, as  to  convenient  seasons   flir   prayer,   wo 
cannot  but  remark,  tliat  many  Christians  have 
been  enabled  to  convert  their  trials  into  bless- 
ings, by  gradually  bringing  themselves  to  de- 
vote the  hours  of  wakeful  and   even   painful 
iii^hta  to  devout  meditation  and  prayer.     By 
domg  at  first  some  violence  to  their  inclinations, 
they  have  afterwards  found  in  it  both  profit  and 
jkleasuro.    The  night  has  been  made  to  them  a 
eea«on  of  heart-searching  thought  and  spiritual 
consolation.     Solitude  and  stillness  completely 
Rhut  out  the  world ;  its  business,  its  cares,  its 
impertinences.     The  mind  is  sobered,  the  pas- 
sions  are  stilled,  it  seems  to  the  watchful  Chris- 
tian  as  if  there  were  in  the  universe  only  God 
and  his  own  soul.     It  is  an  inexpressible  conso- 
lation to  him  to  feel  lliat  the  one  Kcing   in  the 
universe,  who  never  plumberelli  nor  biccpeth, 
is  the  very  Jicing  to  whom  lie  has  free  accens, 
even  in  the  most  unscaii^mable  hours.     The  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  may  not,  i)erha|Mt,  be  in  their 
highest  exercise,  but  the  atTections  of  the  heart, 
from  the  cxchi.^ion  of  distract] nir  ohjoct'*,  more 
readily  ascend  to  lh«.ir  nohles't  objcfct.     Nijjiit 
and  darkness  are  no  p^iianitus :  conscience  is 
more  easily  alariiii-d.     It   puts  on   fewer   dis- 
guises.   We  appear  to  ouric\vf»  more  what  we 
really  arc.     Tiiis  dutcoticm  is  salutary.     The 
glare  which   the  cheerful  day-lipht,  business, 
-pleasure  and  company,  h:;d  i>hcd  over  till  objects, 
IS  withdrawn.     Schemes  which,  in'llic  'lay  had 
appeared    plausible,    now    present    objortions. 
What  had   then  appeared  safe,  now,  at  h.ust, 
Boems  to  require  deliberation.     This  silont  sozw. 
eon  of  self-examination,  is  a  keen  detector  of 
muy  latent  evil,  which,  like  the  fly  in  the  box  of 
perfume,  may  corrupt  much  that  is  pure. 

When  this  communion  wil!i  God  can  be  main- 
fainod,  it  supplies  deficiencies  of  devotion  to 
tnoee  who  have  little  leisure  during  the  day ; 
and,  by  thus  rescuing  these  otherwise  lost  hours, 
it  snatches  time  from  oblivion,  at  once  adds  to 
the  length  of  life,  and  weans  from  the  love  of  it. 

If  the  wearied  and  restless  body  be  tempted 
to  exclaim  *  would  Grod  it  were  morning,*  the 
very  term  suggests  the  most  consoling  of  all 
images.  The  quick  mind  shoots  forward  beyond  | 


tliia  vale  of  teara,  beyond  the  dark  valley  oTtl 
shadow  of  death  ;  it  stretches  onward  to  the  jo 
ful  morning  of  the  Resurrection  ;  it  anliciptt 
that  blessed  state  where  there  is  no  more  «e< 
ing  and  no  more  night — no  weeping,  for  Gn 
own  hand  shall  wipe  away  the  tears;  no  ni^ 
for  the  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light 

If  disqualifying  pain,  or  distressing  langn 
prevent  the  utterance  of  supplication,  patien 
is  itself  a  prayer,  and  a  prayer  which  will  i 
fail  to  be  heard.  Wc  have  a  striking  instil] 
of  an  answer  to  silent  prayer,  in  the  case  of  Al 
scs.  In  a  situation  of  extreme  distress,  when 
had  not  uttered  a  word,  *  the  I^rd  said  unto  hii 
1  h.ive  heard  thy  cryinv.' 

The  tender  mercy  of  our  compassionate  I 
thcr  will  make  sense,  and  find  meaning  in 
prayer  which  is  almost  unintelligible  to  the  la 
guid  sulTercr  who  offers  iL  God  wants  not 
be  informed,  he  wants  only  to  be  reinembcrc 
to  he  loved,  to  be  sought 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  night 
watchinv,  and  tliis  nightly  prayer,  your  o« 
stock  of  thought  or  expression  is  absolutely  d 
ficicnt,  prophets  and  apostles  will  not  only  aSin 
you  the  most  encouraging  examples,  but  mo 
perfect  assistance.  More  especially  the  roy 
treasury  of  king  David  lies  open  to  you ;  ii 
whatever  are  your  wants,  there  your  rcsouro 
are  inexhaustible. 

What  joyful  appeals  does  the  psalmist  mai 
to  Him  to  whom  the  darkness  and  tiie  li^hl  ai 
both  alike  I  '  Have  I  not  remembered  Thee  i 
my  bed,  and  thought  upon  thee  when  I  wi 
waking?*  'In  the  night,*  he  again  exclaimi 
*  I  commune  with  my  own  heart,  and  seard 
out  my  spirit.*  And  of  this  holy  practice  wi 
he  so  little  weary,  that  he  resolved  to  p«»rsever 
in  it  *  As  long  as  I  live  will  I  magnify*  Thee  ii 
this  manner.*  Similar  to  this  is  the  apostrophi 
of  the  evangelical  prophet — •  With  my  soul  havi 
I  desired  Tiicc  in  the  night* 

The  P.salmH  of  David  exhibit  the  finest  spcci 
men  of  cxitcri mental  religion  in  the  world 
They  are  attended  with  thisi  singular  advantage 
and  this  unspeakable  comfort,  that  in  them  Gtyt 
speaks  to  us  and  we  speak  to  Him.  Tills  dc 
liglitful  interlocution  between  the  Kingofsamti 
and  the  penitent  sinnnr ;  thi<  interchange  of 
character,  this  mixture  of  prayer  end  protniw 
of  help  implored  and  grace  be.-towed,  of  v;cak 
nes's  pleaded  and  strcnsth  imparted,  of  favoui 
shown  and  gratitude  returned,  of  prostration  o« 
one  part  and  encouragement  on  Uie  other,  of 
abounding  sorrow,  and  overflowing  mercy,  thii 
beautiful  variety  of  affecting  intercourse  bo. 
tween  sinful  dust  and  iiifinitQ  goodness,  lif\sth( 
abased  penitent  into  the  closest  and  most  elft 
vating  communion  with  bis  Saviour  and  hit 
God. 

Yet,  inestimable  as  are  the  Psa1m«  of  DavkL 
in  every  point  of  view,  and  especially  ibr  the 
purpose  hero  recommended,  as  a  refuge  for  the 
sufForing  body,  the  wakeful  mind,  the  prayinj; 
spirit,  and  the  oppressed  heart — that  very  sancti- 
ty,  and  depth  of  devotional  feeling,  whicfi  is  theii 
life-blood,  may  lead  to  a  dangerous  misapplica- 
tion in  the  mouth  of  the  irreligious.  Holy  ex- 
pressions  in  prayer,  and  ebullitions  of  gratcfo! 
praise,  are  more  easily  committed  to  the  memo 
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r^,  ihtn  impressed  apon  the  heart.  And  is  tliere 
■ol  some  dan^r,  that  not  only  the  mere  for* 
BiaUet,  but  even  the  immoral  man  may  apply 
bu  himself  sentiments,  declarations,  apsu ranees, 
and  cbmforts,  whi(;h  c:in  only  belong  to  the  real 
Christian  7  For  in'tlance ;  the  arrogant  man,  as 
if,  like  the  dorvise  in  the  Persian  fable,  ho  had 
ihot  his  soul  into  the  character  he  assumefi,  re- 
peatfl  with  complete  self.applicatioii,  *  Lrird,  I 
am  not  hi;*li-mindcd  ;*  the  triHcr  says,  *  I  hate 
run  thoughts  ;*  the  irreligious,  *  Lord  how  I 
lofe  thy  law.*  He  who  seldom  prays  at  all, 
Bonfidcntly  repeats, '  All  the  day  long  I  am  oc. 
rapicd  in  thy  statutes.*  The  covetous,  in  the 
ipords  of  Paul  or  David,  with  as  much  sclf.com. 
phccncy  deprecates  avarice,  as  if  the  anathema 
ininst  it  had  ever  opened  cither  his  heart  or 
liii  parse. 

On  the  othur  hand,  as  the  hardest  substances, 
if  continual  attrition,  are  at  length  penetrated, 
t  ia  the  plcasinpr  task  of  charity  to  hope,  that 
he  habitual  rcfietition  of  such  feelings,  sonti. 
nents,  and  principles  may  sink  into  the  hard 
wart,  may  lead  its  possessor  to  look  into  him- 
■elf,  to  com]>aro  what  he  feels  with  what  he 
vadt,  and  by  discoverin|r  the  discrepancy  be. 
ween  his  life  and  his  prayers,  may  open  his 
ires  on  his  own  dan/^er,  till  by  the  f^race  of 
vod  the  holy  vehicle  of  his  hypocrisy  may  be 
nade  that  of  his  conversion. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  doubtin^,-weak,  and  trom- 
ding  penitent;  not  indeed  doubting  of  the  mer* 
lies  of  God,  but  of  your  own  interest  in  them. 
rhis  feeling  may  arise  from  a  deep  and  hum- 
iling  sense  of  your  own  sins  and  infirmities,  ra< 
her  than  from  any  criminal  unbelief.  Here 
nmcs  in  to  your  relief  a  wholq^host  of  gracious 
rromises,  peculiarly  adapted  to  your  case.  The 
ender  images  of  *  the  smoking  ilax,*  and  '  the 
imised  reed,*  the  promised  acceptance  of  *  the 
lontrite  spirit,  and  the  broken  heart.*  But  be- 
rond  all  praise  is  the  consoling  assurance  of  our 
neat  Hii^h  Priest,  that  *  he  is  touched  with  the 
Ming  of  our  infirmities.*  Touched  witli  them, 
lot  only  wh«*n  he  was  *  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
eqaaintod  with  grief,*  but  now  when  he  is  even 
■acended  tu  the  glory  which  he  had  with  his 
father  l>efi.ire  the  world  began.* 

How  siN)tl]ing  is  this  expression  of  the  Divine 
iHnpas!<ion  !  It  is  not  barely  the  hearing  or 
be  seeinsT,  it  is  the  feeline  of  our  infirmities. 
le  was  in  all  ]K)ints  tempted  like  as  we  are 
["his  is  the  most  exquisite  touch  of  sympathy  ; 
m  not  only  suflered  but  was  tempted  ;  here  in. 
eed  the  resemblance  has  its  limitation  :  for  he 
raa  without  sin.  He  knew  the  condition  of 
being  tempted,*  but  not  that  of  yielding  to  it. 
t  is  tnis  feeling  of  being  tempted,  which  gives 
lim  such  an  intimate  concern  in  the  feeble  fear. 
ol  Christian.  He  sends  the  angel  of  his  pre- 
ence,  and  saves  them.  What  a  striking  con- 
irroation  of  the  blessed  truth,  that  in  all  our 
.fflictions  he  is  afflicted,  is  the  awful  interroga. 
ion,  *  Saul,  Saul,  why  porsecutest  thou,* — not 
Bj  church,  but  *  me  V 

It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  the  dejected 
mrit,  that  the  Almighty  was  not  contented  to 
how  his  willingness  to  pardon  by  single  docla- 
ationst  however  strong  and  fall.  He  has  heaped 
ip  wordi,  ho  hu  crowded  imagOBi  he  haa  accu- 


mulated expressions,  he  has  exhausted  language, 
by  all  the  variety  of  synonymes  which  ezpreaa 
love,  mercy,  |>ardon,  and  acceptance.  They  are 
giaeioubly  crowded  trjgcther,  that  the  tremblinf 
mourner  who  was  not  sutHcicntly  assured  by 
one,  might  bo  encouraged  by  another.  And  it 
is  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  goodneia 
that  this  message  is  not  sent  by  his  ambassador, 
hut  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  condescends  himself  to  pronounce 
this  royal  proclamation,  *  The  Ijord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  limg-suffering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercj 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  sin  !*  Forgiving  indeed,  but  in  consonance 
with  his  just  demand  of  repentance  and  refbrm^ 
tion,  *  who  will  by  no  moans  clear  the  guilty.* 

The  ardent  and  affectionate  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  within  a  very  few  verses,  haa  also  re- 
presented the  Almighty  under  every  character 
that  is  endearing  and  consulmg.  He  denomi- 
nates him  '  the  God  of  patience  and  of  comfort,' 
*  the  God  of  hope  and  of  peace  ;*  titles  which  are 
peculiarly  addressed  to  all  the  cxigenciea  of 
man,  and  graciously  expressive  of  God*a  will 
and  power  to  supply  them.  There  is  an  appro- 
priation of  the  terms  to  the  state  of  the  fallen 
children  of  mortality,  calculated  to  take  away 
all  fear,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  room  witli  love, 
and  |>eaco,  and  gratitude  unspcakablfr 

Refuse  not  then  to  take  comfort  from  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  when  perhaps  you  are  easHy  aa- 
tisfiod  with  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  a  frail 
and  sinful  creature  like  yourself  whom  you  had 
offended.  Why  is  God  the  only  being  who  ia 
not  believed  ?  who  is  not  trusted  7  O  thou  that 
hearest  prayer,  why  unto  Thee  will  not  all  flesh 
come  7 

But  Uioogh  God*s  pardoning  grace  knows  no 
bounds,  his  sanctifying  grace  is  given  by  mea- 
sure, is  given  as  we  use  what  we  have  already 
received.  God  seems  to  reserve  in  his  own 
hands  a  provision  for  our  humility,  and  thua 
keeps  prayer  in  full  exercise.  The  one  is  pro- 
gressive in  its  operation,  the  other  is  full  and 
free,  bestowed,  not  for  any  righteousness  in  the 
receiver,  but  fur  Uiat  full  and  perfect  oblation 
once  made  for  sin.  Is  it  not  a  most  fallacioua 
trust  to  expect  that  our  sins  will  be  blotted  out 
without  that  habitual  repentance  annexed  to  the 
promise  7  It  is  vain  to  offer  the  bribe  of  burnt 
offerings,  the  thousands  of  rams,  or  the  rivera 
of  oil.  God  desir<58  not  to  be  paid  for  oar  par 
don,  nor  profited  by  our  offerings.  He  never 
sells  his  favours.  The  riches  of  the  uniTorae, 
which  are  indeed  already  his,  could  not  procure 
the  pardon  of  a  single  smncr,  but  he  prescribea 
the  duty,  when  he  promises  the  pardon.  *  Re* 
pent,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out* 

It  would  therefore  supply  ample  matter  ibr 
habitual  prayer,  had  we  only  the  sins  of  our  n». 
ture  to  lament ;  but  when  to  these  we  add  oar 
practical  offences,  oh,  how  groat  is  the  sum  of 
them !  Yet  though  they  are  more  than  we  can 
express,  they  are  not  greater  than  God  can  for- 
give ;  not  more  tlian  the  blood  whioh  was  ahed 
for  them  can  wash  out. 

^  But  he  to  whom  the  dut^  of  prayer  is  on- 
anown,  and  by  whom  the  privilege  of  prayer  k 
unfelt,  or  he  by  whom  it  ia  Delected,  or  lie  wiio 
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it  for  form  and  not  from  feelinfr,  may  pro. 
bablj  aay,  Will  this  work,  wearisome  even  if 
neoeMary,  never  know  an  end  7  Will  there  be 
no  period  when  God  will  dispense  with  its  rega- 
hr  exercise  7  Will  there  never  be  such  an  at- 
tainment of  the  end  propoeed,  as  that  we  msy 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  means  7 

To  these  intorro^atories  there  is  but  one  an* 
•war,  an  answer  which  shall  be  adso  made,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  enquirer  himself. 

If  there  is  any  day  in  which  wc  arc  quite  cer- 
tain  that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  from  Pro- 
vidence, no  temptation  from  the  world,  any  day 
in  which  we  shall  be  aure  to  have  no  wrongs 
tempers  excited  in  ourselves,  no  call  to  boar  with 
those  of  others,  no  misfortune  to  encounter,  and 
no  need  of  Divine  assistance  to  endure  it,  on  that 
morning  wo  may  safely  omit  our  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evening  in  which  we  have  re> 
oeiTed  no  protection  from  God,  and  experienced 
ao  mercy  at  his  hands  ;  if  wc  have  not  lost  a 
■iogle  opportunity  of  doing  or  receiving  good,  if 
wo  are  quite  certain  that  we  have  not  once 
■poken  unadvisedly  with  our  lips,  nor  entertain. 
ed  one  vain  or  idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that 
night  we  may  safely  omit  praise  to  God,  snd  the 
confession  of  our  own  sinfulness,  on  that  night 
we  may  safely  omit  humiliation  and  thanksgiv. 
ing.  To  repeat  the  couverse  would  be  super- 
fluouR. 

When  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  reli- 
gion has  given  a  tone  to  uur  conduct,  a  law  to 
oar  actions,  a  rule  to  our  thoughts,  a  bridle  to 
oar  tongue,  a  restraint  to  every  wrong  passion,  a 
check  to  every  evil  temper,  then,  ttomc  will  say, 
we  may  safely  be  dismii«sod  from  the  drudgery 
of  prayer,  it  will  then  have  answered  all  the  end 
which  you  so  tiresoniely  recommend.  So  far 
fVom  it,  we  really  figure  to  ourselves,  that  if  wc 
oould  hope  to  hear  of  a  being  brought  to  such 
perfection  of  discipline,  it  would  unquestionably 
be  found  that  this  would  be  the  very  being  who 
would  continue  most  pcrsevcringly  in  the  prac- 
tioe  of  that  devotion,  which  had  so  materially 
contributed  to  bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  so 
desirable  a  state,  who  would  most  tremble  to 
discontinue  pruyer,  who  would  bo  most  appalled 
et  the  thought  of  the  condition  into  which  such 
diaonntinuance  would  bo  likely  to  reduce  him. 
Whatever  others  do,  he  will  continue  forever  to 
*sing  praises  unto  Thee,  O  Thou  most  Highest ; 
be  will  continue  to  toll  of  Thy  loving  kindness 
early  in  the  morning,  and  of  Thy  truth  in  the 
night  season.* 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  religion  as 
eomething  nominal  and  ceremonial,  rather  than 
■a  0  principle  of  spirit  and  of  lite,  he  felt  nothing 
encouraging,  nothing  refreshing,  nothing  de- 
light ful  in  prayer.  But  since  he  began  to  feel 
it  as  tlie  means  of  procuring  the  most  substan. 
tial  blessings  to  his  heart ;  since  he  began  to 
experience  soniethingr  of  the  realization  of  the 
promises  to  his  soul,  in  the  perforn»anoe  of  this 
exercise,  he  finds  there  is  no  employment  so  sa- 
tisfactory, none  that  his  mind  can  so  little  do 
without;  none  that  so  cfFectuaily  raises  him 
above  the  world,  none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to 
Its  empty  shadows,  none  which  can  make  him 
look  with  ao  much  indifference  on  its  lying  va- 
nitiea ;  none  that  oen  ao  powerfully  defend  him  | 


against  the  assanlta  of  temptation,  and  the  a 
loroments  of  plcaaare,  none  that  can  ao  sostti 
him  under  labour,  ao  carry  him  through  diil 
cullies ;  none  that  can  ao  quicken  him  io  lb 
practice  of  every  virtue,  and  animate  him  in  ti 
diacharge  of  every  doty. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  exhilirating  to  the  son 
what  shall  be  said  of  praise  7  Praise  is  the  oal 
emplovment,  we  had  almost  said,  it  is  the  onl 
duty,  m  which  self  finds  no  part  In  praise* 
go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think  only  of  Him  I 
whom  we  offer  it.  It  is  the  moat  purely  diiiii 
tercsted  of  all  services.  It  is  gratitude  witboi 
solicitation,  acknowledgment  without  petilioi 
Prayer  is  tlie  overflowing  expression  of  oa 
wants,  praise  of  our  affections.  Prayer  is  lb 
language  of  the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redesa 
ed,  sinner.  If  the  angelic  spirits  offer  thei 
praises  exempt  from  our  mixture  of  in6rmityo 
alloy,  yet  we  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  on 
known  even  to  the  angela.  They  are  unfallei 
beings ;  they  cannot  say  as  we  can,  *  Worth 
the  Lamb,  for  he  was  alain  for  us.* — ^Prayer  i 
prospective.  Praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide  rangi 
enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance  of  pai 
and  anticipation  of  future  blessings.  Prajs 
points  the  only  way  Io  heaven, '  praise  is  ahead 
there.' 


Or  ItUerce99ory  Prayer. 

Tm  social  affections  were  given  as  not  onl] 
for  the  kindliest,  but  tlie  noblcist  purposes.  Thi 
charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother,  were  kn 
stowed,  not  only  to  make  life  pleasant,  but  U 
make  it  useful ;  not  only  that  we  might  contri 
bote  to  the  present  comfort,  but  to  the  eternal 
benefit  of  each  other. 

These  heaven- implanted  affections  are  nevei 
brought  into  exercise  more  properly,  nor  wilt 
more  lively  feelings,  than  in  intercessory  prayer 
Our  friends  may  have  wants  which  we  caonol 
remove,  desires  which  we  cannot  gratify,  afBic< 
tinns  which  we  cannot  reliove,  but  is  always  ii 
our  power  to  bring  them  bcfbre  God ;  to  praj 
for  them  whenever  we  pray  for  ourselves.  This 
as  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  ia 
dispensable  obligation.  It  is  a  duty  whiok 
brings  the  social  affections  into  their  highesi 
exercise,  and  which  may  be  reciprocally  pai( 
and  received. 

The  same  Scriptures  which  expressly  enjoii 
that  supplication,  prayers,  intercession,  and  giv 
ing  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  furnish  alat 
numerous  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  intercca 
sory  prayer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  instaooi 
of  tiic  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  nf  Elijah,  oi 
the  earlier  availing  intercessions  of  Moses,  wilt 
other  public  deliverances  effected  in  the  sajOM 
manner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  Abraham's  prayei 
did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  poUats^ 
city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing  he  solicited  tan 
it  relumed  unto  his  own  bosom,  and  the  suc- 
cessive promises  made  by  the  Almighty  lodge  la 
the  auccessively  reduced  number  of  the  rights- 
ous,  for  whose  sake  the  petition  for  preaervatioa 
waa  offiued,  afford  a  proof  of  the  INvine  appi» 
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ind  a  itrikinir  encoarapement  to  penitt 
doty  of  interceatorj  prmyer.  The  pro- 
TGod  was  not  withdrawn.  The  prayer 
ndiiional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
ip  hii  Tory  lowest  compliment,  thtr  city 
en  saved.  The  interceding  heart  in  any 
•  sure  to  grain  lomething  for  itself, 
ter  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  afibctions, 
D  opener  of  tho  heart,  that  we  cannot  but 
r  bow  any  who  live  in  the  practice  of  it, 
be  penurious  in  their  alms ;  or,  if  they 
I,  should  do  it  *■  i^nidjringly  or  of  neccs. 
Surely  if  oar  prayer  be  cordial,  wo  shall 
e  ready  to  assist  as  well  as  to  love  those 
MD  wc  are  in  the  habit  of  making:  sup- 
in  to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sin. 
for  the  well-being  of  others,  without  beinf^ 
s  of  contributing  to  it  We  can  hardly 
'e  a  more  complete  species  of  self-dccep- 
tn  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  pro< 
if  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mechanically 
for  tho  poor,  whilst  his  prayer  has  neither 
his  heart  nor  his  purse.  He  may  value 
Ton  Ihifi,  as  on  other  instances  of  his  in- 1 
r,  in  having  found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of 
rood,  and  go  on  contentedly,  till  ho  hear 
Lremcndous  words  of  exclusion,  *  Inas- 
IS  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
it  not  to  mo.* 

'o  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The  samo 
le  which  disposes  a  Christian  to  contri. 
the  temporal  intorests  of  those  he  loves, 
I  him  to  breathe  his  earnest  supplica- 
'  their  spiritual  bcnefiL  Not  only  docs 
I  for  others  promote  natural  affection,  not 
lek  it  soflen  the  heart  of  him  who  inter, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  they  for  whom  tho 
Bsion  is  made,  may  reap  tho  benefit, 
our  intercessions  must  neither  dwell  in 
lities  for  the  public  nor  in  limitations  to 
nts  of  our  particular  friends. 
Christian  is  tho  friend  of  every  descrip. 
the  children  of  mortality.  In  the  fulness 
mmpassion  for  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
r  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  for  the  poor 
ititute,  and  we  do  well.  But  there  is 
'  and  a  large  class  who  are  still  more  ob- 
'our  pity,  and  consequently  should  be  of 
yer.  We  pray  for  those  who  have  no 
in  this  world,  but  do  we  not  sometimes 

0  pray  for  those  who  have  their  whole 
in  it  7  Wc  pray  for  the  praying  servants 
but  perhaps  wc  neglect  to  pray  for  those 

ver  pray  for  themselves.     Those  are  the 

1  who  stand  most  in  need  of  the  mercy 
Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian  impor- 
in  their  favour. 

not  affecting,  that  even  into  our  devotions 

disposed  to  carry  the   regard  we  too 

indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 

lestly  imploring  mercy  u|ion  thoso  who 

lem  ;  and  by  fr)rgetting  to  offer  our  sup- 

tns  in  favour  of  those  who  are  blinded  by 

full  enjoyment  of  them.    If  the  one  duty 

3,  flhould  the  other  be  left  undono  ? 

jily  wc  live  in  an  ngc  prcsenlinrr  many 

es,  where  neither  high  Htation,  nor  great 

impede  piety,  or  obstruct  devotion.     Yet, 

be  feared,  that  the  general  tendency  of 

ind  especially  of  riches,  ia  to  withdraw 


the  heart  from  spiritual  exereioaa,  more  IImb 
the  hand  from  pecuniary  bounty. 

I^t  us  then  fervently  include  among  the  ob* 
jects  of  our  supplication  that  very  pitiable  and 
very  necessitous  class  among  the  rich  and  great, 
if  such  a  class  there  be,  who  live  without  any 
sensible  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God  as  ao- 
knowlcdged  in  prayer : — for  those  persons  who 
never  enicrtain  a  doubt  of  their  own  deoerta, 
even  if  they  do  not  deny  Him  who  is  the  giver 
of  the  boundless  blessings  which  lead  them  to 
forget  Him. — Strange !  that  the  very  overflow- 
ing cup  which  ought  to  ensure  gratitude  should 
induce  forgctfulncss !  strange !  that  prayer  to 
God  should  be  neglected  in  proportion  to  tht 
magnitude  of  His  bounties. 

May  the  writer  be  permitted  to  enrich  the 
penury  of  her  own  meagre  composition  with  a 
beautiful  extract  from  one  whose  nnequaltod 
rhetoric  was  always  warmed  by  a  deep  sena^ 
bility,  and  occasionally  tinctured  with  religioiw 
feeling — the  eloquent  and  almost  prophetic  au- 
thor of  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  :— 

*  The  English  people  are  satisfied,  tliat  to  tha 
great,  the  consolations  of  religion  are  as  neoea- 
sary  as  its  instructions.  They  too  are  amon|r 
ihc  unhappy.  They  feel  personal  pain  and  do* 
mf  Stic  sorrow.  In  these  they  have  no  privi- 
lege, but  are  subject  to  pay  their  full  eontingeaft 
to  the  contributions  levied  on  mortality.  Tlray 
want  this  sovereign  balm  under  their  gnawing 
cares  and  anxieties,  which  being  less  oonveraant 
about  the  limited  wants  of  animal  life,  rango 
without  limit,  and  are  diversified  by  infinito 
combinations  in  tho  wild  and  unbounded  re- 
gions of  imagination.  Some  charitable  dole  ia 
wanting  to  those  our  oflen  very  unhappy  br^ 
thren,  to  fill  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  ia 
minds  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  hope  or 
fear ;  something  to  relieve  in  Uie  killing  langoor 
and  overlaboured  lassitude  of  those  who  hat* 
nothing  to  do ;  something  to  excite  an  appetite 
to  existence  in  the  palled  satiety  which  atlenda 
on  all  pleasures  whieh  may  be  bought,  wbare 
nature  is  not  lefl  to  her  own  prooese,  wber« 
even  desire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore,  frui* 
tion  defeated  by  mediuted  scbeines  and  ood- 
trivancos  of  delight ;  and  no  interval,  no  obstacle, 
is  interposed  between  the  wish  and  the  aeoom* 
plishmenL* 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  riobM 
ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays — be  largelv 
liberal,  even  from  self.instorcst.  Not,  indeed, 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow  a 
remuneration  for  the  devotions  you  withhold. 
Scatter  your  su|>erf1uities,  and  more  than  your 
superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if  not  to  vindicate 
Providence,  yet  to  benefit  yourselves.  Not,  in- 
deed, to  revive  the  old  pious  fraud  of  dependin|r 
for  salvation  on  the  praters  of  others ;  yet  still 
you  may  hope  to  be  repaid,  with  usurious  interest, 
from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  very  tender  charity 
of  their  [»rayers  for  you.  Their  supplications  may 
possibly  be  so  heard,  that  you  may  at  leugth,  be 
brouKht  to  tho  indi.«|)rn sable  necessity,  and  tht 
boundcn  duty  of  (>raying  for  yourselves. 

As  to  the  commanding  duty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be* 
queathed  to  us  in  Scriplore,  next  to  that  of  his 
Divine  master  on  the  crois,  is  that  of  St  StephtAi 
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Efen  after  the  expiring  martyr  had  ejaculated 
*Iiord  ileaus  receive  my  apirit,*  he  kneeled  down 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  *  Lord  lay  not  this 
■in  to  their  charjUfc.*  Let  every  instance  of  Ru- 
man  greatncaa  ot*  mind,  let  every  story  oi  Grc 
cian  magnanimity  bo  ransacked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  auch  another  example.  ThciiH  is  tu- 
moar,  this  is  grandeur;  tlieir  is  heroism,  this  is 
Christianity  ;  they  died  for  their  country,  Jesus 
for  his  enemies;  they  implored  the  gods  for 
Ihemsclves,  Stephen  for  his  murderers.   -. 


The  prayiiifr  Christian  in  the  World. — The  Pro- 
mi§€  of  Rest  to  the  Christian, 

At  the  keeping  up  a  due  sense  of  religion, 
both  in  faith  and  practice,  so  materially  depends 
on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt  devotion, 
may  we  be  permitted,  in  this  place,  to  insist  on 
the  probable  eifects  whicli  would  follow  the  de> 
voat  and  consoientious  exercise  of  prayer,  rather 
thin  on  prayer  itself? 

Ai  soon  as  religion  is  really  become  the 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inevitably 
become  the  great  business  of  our  lives ;  the  one 
ia  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  other  : 
oonaequently  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  life 
will  promote  tliat  prayer  by  which  both  have 
been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  true  inter- 
eat  of  mankind,  who,  under  the  powerful  pica 
of  what  great  things  God  has  done  for  us  in  our 
redemption  by  His  Son,  neglect  to  encourage 
our  active  services  in  His  cause.  Hear  tiie 
words  of  inspiration,  *  Ro  not  Klolliful  ;*  *  run  the 
race  ;*  *  fight  the  good  fight ;'  *•  strive  to  enter 
in  ;*  give  diligence  ;'  *•  work  out  your  own  sul- 
▼ation  ;*  *  (^od  is  not  unmindful  to  forget  your 
labour  of  love  ;*^  but  when  ye  have  dune  all, 
aay.  Ye  are  unprofitable  servants,  yc  have  dono 
that  which  was  your  duty  to  do.^ 

But  if,  after  we  have  done  all,  we  are  unpro- 
fitable servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  wc  have 
done  nothing  ?  Ts  it  not  obvious  that  the  Huly 
Spirit,  who  dictated  thene  cxhortationEs,  clearly 
meant  that  a  sound  faith  in  the  word  of  God  was 
meant  to  produce  holy  exertion  in  his  cause  ? 
The  activity  in  doing  good  of  the  Son  of  God 
waa  not  exceeded  by  his  devotion,  and  both 
gloriously  illustrated  his  doctrines,  nnd  con- 
firmed his  divinity.  Until  wc  make  then  our 
religion  a  part  of  our  common  life,  until  we 
Imng  Christianity,  as  an  illustrious  gfcnius  is 
aaid  to  have  brought  philosophy,  from  its  retreat 
to  five  in  the  world,  and  dwell  among  men ; 
antil  we  have  brought  it  from  the  closet  to  the 
active  scene,  from  the  church  to  the  world, 
whether  that  world  be  the  court,  the  senate,  the 
exchange,  the  public  office,  the  private  count- 
ing-house, the  courts  of  justice,  the  professional 
departments,  or  the  domustic  drawing-room,  it 
will  not  have  fully  accomplished  what  it  was 
aent  on  earth  to  do. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  its  lan- 
guage, but  of  its  spirit:  the  f<jrinrr  is  frequently 
aa  incompatible  with  public,  as  it  is  unsuitable 
Co  private  business  ;  but  the  latter  is  of  oniver- 
m1  application.    We  mean  U\at  the  temper  and 


dispoaitiona  which  it  ia  tne  object  of  prayar  to 
communicate,  ahould  be  kept  alive  in  soeitty, 
and  brought  into  action  in  its  affairs.  That  the 
integrity,  the  veracity,  the  justice,  the  poritj, 
tlie  liberality,  the  watchfulness  over  ourselvet, 
the  candour  towards  others,  all  exercifed  la  the 
fear  of  tlie  Lord,  and  strengthened  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer,  should  bo  brought  from  tbt 
retirement  of  devotion  to  the  regnlation  of  tbt 
conduct. 

Though  we  have  observed  above,  that  it  j 
ratlier  the  spirit  than  the  language  of  reRgioa 
that  should  be  carried  into  business,  yet  we  eaa- 
not  forbear  regretting,  that  we  seem  to  decline 
much  from  the  sober  usages  of  our  anceston. 
Formerly  testamentary  instruments  were  oerer 
made  tiio  mere  conveyance  of  worldly  poBiet> 
sions.  They  were  also  made  the  vehicles  of 
pious  sentiments,  and  always  at  least  opened 
with  a  devout  offering  of  the  soul  to  Him  who 
gave  IL  Indeed  it  ia  ditlicult  to  imagine  hotr  a 
man  can  write  the  words  my  last  will  without 
a  solemn  reflection  on  that  last  act  which  must 
inevitably  follow  it,  and  in  view  of  which  ict 
he  is  making  it  May  not  this  alteration  in  the 
practice  bo  partly  ascribed  to  the  decline  of 
habitual  prayer.* 

But  what  fair  opportunities  have  certain  of 
the  great  uflicers  of  the  law,  especially  in 
their  charf^es,  of  giving  to  them  a  solemnity  the 
most  impressive,  by  adverting  more  frequently 
to  the  awful  trutlis  of  Christianity !  Even  if 
such  awakening  ippeals  to  the  conscience  shouk 
fail  of  their  effects  on  the  unhappy  convicts  lo 
whom  they  are  addressed,  they  may  be  of  u. 
calculable  beneut  to  some  of  the  numerous  per- 
sons  present  A  counsel,  a  caution,  a  reproof, 
and  exhortation,  all  on  pure  Christian  princi- 
ples, and  thus  cimiing  from  a  profc-ssion  lo 
which  it  appears  not  immediately  to  belong, 
may  especially  from  not  being  expected,  produce 
consequences  the  most  salutary.  The  terribly 
affecting  circumstances  of  the  moment,  Uie  ap- 
[Killing  scene  so  soon  to  follow,  must  gii'e  an  un- 
speakable weight  to  the  most  touching  admoni- 
tion. Ho  who  is  judging  the  condeumed  vio- 
lator nf  divine  and  human  laws,  stands  as  a  kind 
of  rcprcscntatit'C  of  the  future  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  and  will  himself  soon  bo  judged  by 


•  I  bi'5  ]onvf  to  stii'iictlion  my  own  ^fiitimi'ni^  on 
this  li'TiiT,  hv  qiiotinc^  n  pas-'ftsc  from  an  f  niMi'-nt  aini 
truly  pio'H  harrisler.  with  nii  eTlrari  fri>m  ihii  la-t  wil! 
ul'onp  of  the  RicalPKi  im:ii  of  our  aw- 

•  Of  latf.'  y«^ai!*.  il  lias  Ihwii  lli»*  fiishMn  [for  tfi»'rn  it  a 
fti«}uiin  •  \i"n  in  !h»'lri>lari  of  ainan'>  lif''.  loi>tnit  Hi--?^ 
•eolfinn  piraniblo!».  I  corifcw  rnvK-lf  an  apprnvi-i  if 
thi'in.  a-  hi'licvine  it  to  l«.>  uwfiit  to  th<-  «>tiiviviiic  f\*- 
tivtfK  nf  tiK)  testator  to  draw  their  atU;ntini\  tu  the  li>  - 
ni-iiiluuscitnst'q'iencp.ctkrihe  feparaiion  (if  .-^nil  anrl  bixly 
nt  «a!»(»n-i  of  iinnror.sil>ility  anrl  n  rteriion  '  I*v  %\v  fil 
Inwincpxtract.  frnin  thi*  \%in  of  lln!  Int"  Mr.  Burke,  ii 
wi'l  In*  H«<;n,  that  hiK  iu>iitinient<i,  on  thi<  pmnt.  ciiiitriiieJ 
with  tliftj^  ahovf?  i-Apn-Sj^J.  *  First  arriinline  f»  tir 
ancient  cnod  and  Iniidahli*  c^Htoiii.  of  wh'i  h  my  In'art 
and  underi»tandin£r  rHcoeniw-  th-*  prf»pri»-ry.  1  hriiniiih 
my  MMiI  to  God,  h<>p:nir  for  lliii  nirrry  ihroiieh  tin*  uniy 
iiirriis  of  our  Loiil  and  Saviour  Jckua  (7hri«t  My  bi-!y 
I  d-sirp,  if  I  "h'MiIil  di»?  at  any  p'nr»'  v  -ry  coiivr^nit'tit  f'»r 
its  trarijiport  thilli*^r.  (biit  nnt  orh"r«vi«f>J  tob-biine:l  at 
the  rhurch  of  Racon«drld.  near  (o  the  hi>lie)i  of  idv  tWr 
eM  brother  anil  my  tlciDre-t  #iin.  in  all  lii:miliiy  pririnf 
that.  a4  wo  have  \ive(\  in  perfect  unity  tncv*theri  wnmay 
toffAiher  have  part  in  the  reviirreclion  ofllM  ju4t.*— Ro* 
berts  oa  Wills,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 
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Him,  a  eonaidenition  which  makes  hit  retpon- 
nbility  peculiarly  tremendous.  * 

But  to  return, — Though  we  must  not,  in  ac- 
oommo(2ation  to  the  provailin]^  prejudices  and 
UDneccssary  zeal  agaiiitit  abstinence  and  devo- 
tion, neglect  tlie  imperative  duties  of  retirement, 
pTBver,  and  meditation  ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  prayer 
snakes  so  indispensable  an  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian life,  eomc  retired  contemplative  persons 
may  apprciiend  that  it  makes  the  whole  ;  where- 
ma  prayer  is  only  the  operation  which  acts  the 
snachinc  going.  It  is  the  sharpest  spur  to  vir- 
tuous action,  but  not  the  act -itself.  Tiie  only 
infallible  incentive  to  a  useful  life,  but  not  a 
•ubstituto  for  that  usefulness.  Religion  keeps 
)Mr  children  in  full  cmploymenL  It  finds  tliem 
work  for  every  day  in  the  week,  as  well  as  on 
floodays. 

The  praying  Christian,  ou  going  into  the 
world,  feels  that  his  social  and  rclii;iou9  duties 
«re  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  scnlcnce — 
*I  will  think  upon  the  commandments  to  do 
them.'  What  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  indi^solu- 
bly  joined,  he  docs  not  separate. 

Iio  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  in  the 
mining  by  prayer,  who  has  had  his  sriiiitual 

Silsc  quickened  by  a  serious  perusal  of  the 
oly  Scriptures,  will  find  his  work  growing  u]>. 
on  him  in  regular  proportion  to  his  willingness 
to  do  it.  He  is  diligently  exact  in  the  imme- 
diate duties  of  the  passing  day.  Though  pro- 
crastination is  treated  by  many  as  a  light  evil, 
he  studiously  avoids  it,  because  he  has  felt  its 
mischiefs ;  he  is  active  even  from  the  love  of 
«aac,  for  he  knows  that  the  duties  which  would 
have  cost  him  Utile,  if  done  on  the  day  they 
were  due,  may,  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
neglected  days,  cost  him  much.  The  fear  of 
this  rouses  .him  to  immediate  exertion.  If  the 
case  in  question  be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he 
inquires,  ho  prays ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing, 
what  his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his 
might,  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  always 
acts  on  his  favourite  aphorism,  that  giving  soon 
it  giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him  !  He  has 
en  his  hands  the  poor  that  want  bread,  the 
■filicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distressed  who 
want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want  teaching, 
the  dcprct?scd  who  want  soothing.  At  home  he 
has  iiis  family  to  watch  o\-er.  lie  has  to  give 
instruction  to  his  children,  and  an  example  to 
his  servants.  But  his  more  immediati\  as  well 
ms  more  diilicult  work  is  with  hiini<elf,  and  he 
knows  that  tliis  exercise,  well  performed,  can 
ak>ne  enable  him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest 
Here  he  fmds  work  for  every  faculty  of  his  un- 
derstanding, every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
•very  affection  of  his  heart.  Hero  bin  spirit 
truly  labours.  He  has  to  watch,  as  well  as  to 
}vay,  that  his  conscience  be  not  darkened  by 
prejudice  ;  that  his  bad  qualities  do  not  assume 
the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  his  good  ones  engender 
aelf-applause ;  that  his  best  intentions  do  not 
mislead  his  judgment ;  that  his  candour  do  not 
degenerate  into  indifTerence ;  nor  his  strictness 

-  *  Tbe  latR  Lord  Kcnyon  wad  neither  afraid  nnr  aHha- 
pied  to  intrniluce  both  the  doctrine  and  lancuaee  of 
CbriHtianity  on  thme  uccsiiioDii;  and  we  have  latt>ly  seen 
•Iher  valuable  instancea  of  the  adoption  of  this  practice. 


into  bigotry  ;  that  his  moderation  do  not  fVeeMi 
nor  his  zeal  bum.  He  has  to  controul  his  im- 
patience at  the  defeat  of  his  most  wisely  con- 
ceived plans.  He  will  find  that  in  his  best  ser- 
vices there  is  something  that  is  wrong,  much 
that  is  wanting ;  and  he  feels,  that  whatever  in 
them  is  right,  is  not  his  own,  but  the  gift  of 
God. 

Ho  finds  that  his  obedience  is  incomplete,  that 
his  warmest  affections  arc  languid,  perhaps  his 
best  intentions  not  realized,  his  best  resolTes 
not  followed  up.  In  this  view,  though  he  is 
abased  in  dust  and  a^hcs  in  looking  up  to  God 
as  the  fountain  of  perfection,  he  is  cheered  in 
looking  up  to  him  also  as  the  fountain  of  mercy 
in  Christ  Jesus.  He  prays,  as  well  as  strives, 
that  the  knowledge  of  his  own  faults  may  make 
him  more  immble,  and  his  sense  of  the  divine 
mercies  more  grateful. 

He  will  find  tliathis  faith,  even  though  it  does 
not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequently  want 
energy.  He  has,  therefore,  to  watch  against 
cold  and  heartless  prayer ;  though,  perhaps,  the 
humility  arising  from  this  consciousness  is  a 
benefit  in  another  way.  Ho  feels  it  difficult  to 
bring  every  *  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obo. 
diencc  of  Christ,*  yet  he  goes  on  cheerily,  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  what  may  be  difficult  is  not 
irii|x>hsible.  He  has  to  straggle  against  o?er 
anxiety  for  temporal  things.  He  baa  to  pre- 
serve  simplicity  of  intention,  consistency,  and 
perseverance.  He  has,  in  short,  to  watch  against 
a  long  list  of  sins,  errors,  and  temptations,  which 
ho  will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in 
number,  tlic  more  closely  ho  looks  into  his  cata- 
logue. 

The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  haB,aboTe 
nil,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  men,  as  he  may 
find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the  cross  than  to 
dospisc  tlio  shame.  Even  if  he  have  in  a  good 
degree  conquered  his  temptation,  ho  may  still 
find  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in  the  applanse 
of  the  world  than  he  found  in  its  enmity.  He 
has  observed,  that  many  amiable  and  even  pioos 
persons  who  are  got  above  the  motii  vulgar  al- 
iurrments  of  the  world,  who  have  surmounted 
all  the  temptations  of  a  more  sensual  kind,  who 
are  no  longer  subdued  by  its  softening  luxuries, 
its  reducing  pleasures,  its  dazzling  splendours, 
nor  its  captivating  amusements,  have  not  yet 
quite  escaped  this  danger.  The  keen  desire  of 
its  good  opinion,  tho  anxiety  for  its  applause, 
ensnares  many  who  are  got  above  any  thing 
else  which  the  world  has  to  offi-r.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  last  lingering  sin  which  cleaves  even 
to  those  who  have  mado  a  considerable  progress 
in  religion,  the  still  unextinguished  passion  of  a 
mind  j^rcat  enough  to  have  subdued  many  other 
passions. 

The  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the  world  is 
from  tho  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the  sleek,  smooth, 
insinuating,  and  not  discreditable  vices;  he 
guards  against  self-complacency.  If  his  affairs 
prosper,  and  his  reputation  stands  high,  he  be- 
takes himself  to  his  only  sure  refuge,  hnmble 
prayer.  He  knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform 
a  hundred  right  de^'ds,  and  to  keep  many  vir- 
tues in  exercise,  than  *  to  keep  himself  unspot- 
ted  from  the  world,*  than  to  hold  the  things  of 
the  world  with  a  loose  hand.    Even  bis  best  M- 
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ticmt,  which  may  brings  him  moit  credit,  have 
their  dangers ;  they  make  him  fear  that  *  while 
ho  has  a  name  to  live,  he  it  dead.* 

Though  much  above  feeling  any  joy  in  vulgar 
acclamation,  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  praise 
of  those  who  are  praised  by  others ;  but  though 
not  indififerent  to  the  good  opinion  of  good  men, 
the  praifio  even  of  the  best  is  not  his  object : 
ho  knows  that  to  obtain,  it,  is  not  the  end  for 
which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  His  ambition 
is  of  a  higher  order,  it  has  a  loftier  aim.  The 
praise  of  man  cannot  satiiify  a  spirit  which  feels 
itself  made  for  immortality. 

He  ieeln  Uiat  if  he  had  no  sm  but  vanity,  the 
consciousness  of  tliat  alone,' would  be  suflicient 
to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  quicken  him  in  pray, 
er,  to  caution  him  in  conduct. — He  docs  not 
iear  vanity  as  he  fears  any  other  individual  vice; 
as  a  single  enemy  against  which  he  is  to  be  on 
the  watch,  but  as  that  vice  which,  if  indulged, 
would  poison  all  his  virtues.  Among  the  sins  of 
the  inner  man,  he  knows  that  'this  kind  goeth 
not  out  bat  by  prayer.*  When  he  hears  it  said 
of  any  popular,  and  especially  of  any  religious 
character,  'ho  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  vain.* 
He  says  within  himself,  ho  is  vain,  and  tiicro- 
fore,  1  fear  ho  is  not  a  good  man.  How  many 
right  qualities  does  vanity  rob  of  their  value, 
how  many  right  actions  of  their  reward  ! 

Every  suspicion  of  the  first  stirring  of  vanity 
in  himself,  sends  him  witli  deeper  prostration 
before  his  Maker.  Lord  whut  is  man !  phalJ 
the  praise  of  a  fellow-creature,  whose  breath  is 
in  hit  nostrils,  whose  ashes,  must  soon  be  min- 
gled  with  my  own,  which  may  even  before  my 
own  bo  consigned  to  kindred  dust,  shall  his 

E raise  bo  of  suflicient  (wtency  to  endanger  the 
amility  of  a  being,  who  is  not  only  looking  fur- 
ward  to  tlic  applause  of  those  glorious  spirits 
which  surround  the  throne  of  God,  but  to  the 
approbation  of  God  himself  7 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally  mixes, 
see  the  praying  Christian  calm  and  cheerful  in 
the  world,  they  little  suspect  the  frequent  strug- 
gles, the  secret  conflicts  he  has  within.  Others 
see  his  devout  and  conscientious  life,  but  he 
alone  knows  the  plague  of  his  own  heart.  For 
this  plague  he  seeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer, 
that  balm  of  hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 
The  praying  Christian  endeavours  to  make 
even  what  to  some  might  seem  casual  exprcs- 
slon  in  Scripture,  matter  of  improvement.  He 
is  not  contented  to  devote  to  the  distressed  his 
mere  saperfiuitieH,  he  makes  requisitions  on  his 
frugality  to  add  to  his  contributions,  and  he 
learns  this  lesson  from  the  highest  model. 

He  observes  that  He  who  could  feed  thousands 
by  a  word  of  His  mouth,  yet  took  care  not  to 
let  the  miracio  pass  without  grafling  on  it  a  mo- 
ral maxim,  for  general  use,  a  religious  duty  f()r 
general  practice. — He  who  could  havo  mnltipli- 
cd  to  any  extent  the  twelve  baskets,  as  He  had 
done  the  five   loaves,  condoKcendnd  to  say,  '  jja- 
thcr  up  tiie  fragments  that  remain,  that  n'othinjir 
be  lost ;  :ind  that  he  niiglit  sol   an  example  of 
praviT  in  every  pns.^iblc  jlirui.  Ho  had  previous- 
ly  llfsuvd  the  simple  but  abundant  meal,  pre- 
senting, in  this  single  instance,  an  union  of 
three  great  qualities — ^generosity,  economy,  and 
devotion. 


The  practical  Cfarietian  oboertea  with  gnie. 

fnl  admiration,  how  Scripture  baa,  aa  it  wtn, 
let  down  to  the  plainest  apprehension  the  habit, 
ual  duty  of  constantly  looking  to  God,  by  a  &. 
miliar  allusion  taken  from  domestic  life. — The 
fidelity,  the  diligent  attention,  the  watchful  ob- 
servance  of*  the  eyes  of  a  servant  hx^og  to  lbs 
hand  of  his  Master,  and  the  eyot  of  a  maiden  to 
the  hand  of  her  mistress,*  is  a  simple  illostra. 
tion  of  the  Christianas  duty,  equally  intelligible 
to  him  who  serves,  and  obligatory  on  him  who 
is  served. 

To  a  worldly  man,  his  own  sin  appears  las 
than  it  is ;  to  a  good  man,  greater ;  not  that  be 
sees  through  a  false  medium  ;  or  aggravates  Ibe 
truth,  or  forgets  the  apostle*s  direction  to  think 
soberly ;     but    while    the     nnminal    Chriitita 
weighs  his  offences  in  the  scales  of  the  world» 
the  praying  Christian  brings  him  to  the  balaaee 
of  the  sanctuary.    The  former  judges  of  sin 
only  as  he  sees  it  in  others ;  and  Uie  worst  men 
in  the  rank  above  the  vulgar,  do  not  always  ip. 
pear  so  bad  as  they  are.     In  his  own  heart  be 
ROCS  little,  because  witli  that  heart  he  b  not  ac- 
quainted.  Whereas  his  own  bosom  is  the  very 
place  where  the  good  man  looks  for  sin,  and  his 
perceptions  of  what  is  wrong  are  so  delicate, 
that  he  sees  it  in  its  first  seed  ;  in  short,  theoas 
thinks  himself  worse  than  others,  because  be 
knows  himself  well ;  the  other  thinks  hiottlf 
better,  because  he  knows  himself  not  at  aG. 

When  we  consider  the  conflicts  and  the  trials 
o€  the  conf>cientious,  watchful,  praying  Chris- 
tian, we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value  of  the 
consoling  promise  of  that  eternal  rest  from  bis 
labours,  which  supports  him  under  them.    And 
though  rest  is  one  of  the  lowest  descriptions  of 
the  promised  bliss  of  heaven,  yet  it  holds  out  a 
cheering  prospect  of  relief  and  satisfaction  to  a 
feeling  being,  who  is  conscious  of  the  fallen  eoa- 
dition  of  his  mortal  nature  in  all  its  weakness 
and  imperfection.     Resit  therefore,  is  of  itself^ 
a  promise  sufTicientlj'  inviting  to  make  him  de- 
s<ire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  even  inde- 
pendently of  his  higher  hope.  The  joy  unspeak- 
able, the  crown  of  glory,  and  all  those  other 
splendid   images  of  the  blessedness  of  heaven 
exalt  and  delight  his  mind.     Rut  it  is,  though 
with  a  higher,  yet  with  a  more   indefinite  m- 
light.     He  adores  without  fully  comprehending 
the  mighty  blessing.     But  the  promise  of  rest 
is  more  intelligible  to  tho  heavy-laden  Christian; 
he  better  understands  it,  because  it  is  so  exactly 
applicable  to  his  present  want  and  fetVings : — 
this  id  not  our  rest.     It  offers  the  relief  longed 
for  by  a  weary,  frail,  and  feverish  being.    He 
who  best  knows  what  man  wanted,  promised  to 
His  disciples  peace  and  rest,  and  His  Divine 
Spirit  has  represented  the  state  of  heaven  under 
this  image  more  frequently  than  any  other,  as 
being  in  more  direct  contrast  to  its  present  state 
— a  slate  of  care,  anxiety,  and  trouble,  and  a 
state  of  sin,  tho  cause  of  all  his  other  troubles. 
Perhaps  this  less  elovated  view  of  heaven  may 
occur  more  rarely  to  persons  of  hi^h-wrought 
feelings  in  religion,  yet  to  the  Christian  of  a 
contrary  character,  it  is  a  never-failing  ronsola- 
tion,  a  home-fcit  solace,  the  object  of  his  fervent 
prayer.    What  a  support  to  be  persuaded  that 
*  the  work  of  righteousness  is  peace,  and  the 
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•flbct  of  rif  htooanMM  it  quietnaM  tnd  Mflur. 
for  efer  !* 


7%«  Lord*t  Prayer^  a  model  hoik  for  our  devO' 
tion  and  our  praetiee. — It  teaekts  the  duty  of 
promoting  oenemei  to  advance  the  Glory  of 
God. 

It  is  not  customary  for  kin^  to  draw  up  pe. 
titions  for  their  subjects  to  present  to  them- 
selves ;  much  le^s  do  earthly  monarchs  consider 
the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  reward,  nor  do 
tbey  number  the  |>etitions  so  much  among  the 
■ervices  done  thetn,  as  among  the  burthens  im- 
poeed  on  them.  Whereas  it  is  a  singular  benctit 
to  our  fallen  race  that  the  King  of  kings  both 
dictates  our  petitions,  and  has  promised  to  re. 
eompense  us  for  making  them. 

In  the  I^)rd*8  prnynr  may  be  found  the  snni. 
aal  principle  uf  all  the  petitions  of  a  Chrifliian, 
both  for  spiritual  and  temporal  things  ;  and  how- 
ever in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  ho  will  necessa- 
rily depart  from  his  model  in  his  choice  of  ex- 
pressions :  into  whatever  lamins  he  may  expand 
the  pure  gold  of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  he 
ivill  still  find  the  general  principle  of  his  own 
more  enlarged  a|*'plication  to  God, 'substantial- 
ly contained  in  this  brief  but  finished  com{»cn. 
aiara. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  con- 
descension, that  knowing  our  propensity  to  err, 
oar  blessed  Lord  should  himself  have  dictated 
oor  petitions,  partly  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of 
•xisting  superstitions,  but  certainly  to  leave  be- 
hind Ilim  a  regulator  by  which  all  future  ages 
should  $et  their  devotions ;  and  we  might  pcr- 
bftps  establish  it  as  a  safe  rule  for  prayer  in 
general,  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in  some 
shape,  be  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  some 
put  of  the  Ii0rd*s  prayer  may  not  bo  right  to  bo 
■dopled.  Here  temporal  things  are  kept  in 
thair  due  subordination ;  they  arc  asked  for  in 
freat  moderation,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
oependonce  on  the  Giver.  The  request  for  the 
diTino  intercession  we  must  of  course  offer  fur 
oar  selves  as  the  intercessor  had  not  yet  assumed 
his  mediatorial  oflfice. 

There  is  in  this  prayer  a  concatenation  of  the 
several  clauses,  what  in  human  composition  the 
eritica  call  concealed  method.  The  petitions 
rise  out  of  each  other.  Every  part  also  is,  as  it 
were,  fenced  round,  the  whole  meeting  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  for  the  desire  that  God^s  name  may  be  hal- 
lowed. His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
is  referred  to,  and  confirmed  by  the  ascription 
at  the  close.  If  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  are  His,  then  his  ability  tu  do  and  to 
give,  arc  declared  to  be  infinite. 

But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  if  wc  do 
not  make  our  prayer  the  ground  of  our  practice, 
if  wc  do  not  pray  us  we  believe,  and  act  as  we 

Eray,  we  must  uot  wonder  if  our  petitions  are  not 
esrd,  and  consequently  not  answered. 

In  the  tremendous  scene  in  tlie  A|X)calyptic 
vision,  where  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God,  and  the  books  were  opened,  nnd  an- 
other book  was  opened ;  the  dea'i  were  jndged 
oat  of  those  things,  which  were  written  in  the 
Vol.  II. 


books;  were  judged  acoording--iiot  to  their 
prayers,  but  *  their  works.'  Sorely  then  Chris. 
tianity  is  a  practical  religion,  and  in  order  to 
use  aright  the  prayer  our  Lord  has  given  us, 
we  must  model  our  life  by  it  as  well  as  our  pe- 
titions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  hal> 
lowed,  yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves,  by  fa- 
mily as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and  a  eon- 
fcientious  attendance  on  all  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  wc  defeat  the  end  of  oor  pray- 
ing, by  falling  short  of  its  obligation. 

The  practical  discrepancies  between  our  |»ray. 
crs  and  our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How  fre- 
quently are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God,  that 

*  His  kingdom  may  come,*  while  we  are  doing 
nothing  to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace  here, 
and  consequently  His  kingdom  of  glory  here- 
after. 

If  we  pray  that  (y<id  would  *  give  His  Son  the 
heathen  for  His  inheritance,'  and  yet  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  globe  should  live  heathens  or  die  Chris- 
tians ;  if  we  pray  that  *  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  may  cover  tlio  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea,'  yet  act  as  if  we  were  indifferent  whe- 
ther Christianity  ended  as  well  as  beg^n  at 
home.  If  wc  pray  that  *  the  sound  may  go  out 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  onto  the  ends  of 
the  world,'  and  yet  are  satisBed  to  keep  the 
srmnd  within  our  own  hearing,  and  the  words 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which 
goeth  out  of  feigned  lips  7 

When  we  pray  that  *  His  will  may  be  done,* 
we  know  that  His  will  is,  that '  all  should  be 
saved,  that  not  one  should  perish.'  When,  there- 
fore, we  assist  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  dark 
and  distant  corners  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  may  we  constantly  desire  of  God  in  oor 
prayers,  that  *  His  saving  health  may  be  known 
to  all  nations.' 

For  wo  must  vindicate  the  veracity  of  oar 
prayer  by  our  exertions,  and  extend  ite  emciency 
by  our  influence :  if  we  contribute  not  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  for  which  we  pray, 
what  is  this  but  mocking  Omniscience,  not  by 
unmeaning,  but  unmeant  petitions  7  If  we  do 
nothing  we  are  inconsistent ;  but  if  we  do  worse 
than  nothing,  if  we  oppose,  and  by  our  opposi- 
tion hinder  the  good  which  we  do  not  think  pro- 
per  to  support,  may  we  not  possibly  bring  on 
ourselves  the  appalling  charge  of  being  '  found 
fighting  against  God  !* 

It  is  indeed  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way,  to 
quiet  tlie  conscience  by  that  common  anodyne, 

*  that  the  heathen  are  very  well  as  they  are,  that 
the  morals  of  the  Hindoos  are  not  inferior  to 
thoso  of  Christians.'  With  what  sort  of  Chris- 
tians  these  asscrtors  of  the  rival  innocence  of 
Idolators  associate,  wo  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine. 

But,  allowing  that  we  do  not  always  send 
abroad  tiio  very  best  samples  of  Christianity, 
the  very  best  representetives  of  iu  practical  cfl 
fects,  allowing  also  that  too  many  who  remain 
at  home,  and  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  are  guilty  of  crimes  which  disgrace 
human  nature,  yet  Christianity  renounces  them. 
Christian  governments  inflict  on  them  capital 
punishments.    Whil   vnong  these  poor  idol^ 
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Con  all  these  eocial  duties  are  trampled  on,  all 
the  suggestions  of  oAtoral  oonsoience  are  stifled, 
rites  the  most  obscene,  sacrifices  the  most  bloody 
are  offered ;  and  these  crimes  arc  not  only  com- 
mitted, but  sanctioned,  but  enjoined ;  thoy  do 
not  Tiolate  religion,  they  make  a  part  ot*  it 
Sorely  then,  politically  connected  with  thom  as 
wo  arc,  and  yet  contentedly  to  leave  tliem  in 
their  degraded  state  of  morals,  without  any  at- 
tempt for  their  improvement,  do  we  not  by  this 
neglect  virtually  pronounce,  and  awfully  antici- 
pate their  dreadful  sentence,  *  lot  him  that  is 
aojust,  be  unjust  still,  and  ho  that  is  Hlthy,  let 
him  be  filthy  still/ 

Again,  it  is  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way  to 
throw  the  weiglit  off  our  own  shoulders  by  the 
cool  remark,  *  that  these  things  belong  not  to  us, 
human  efforts  are  superfluous ;  God  must  bring 
them  about  by  a  mirclc* — God,  it  is  true,  intro- 
duced Ciiristianity  by  miracles,  but  He  osla- 
hlishcd  it  by  means.  Miracles,  indeed,  are  His 
nrerogative,  but  man  is  his  instrument  Had 
He  not  sent  His  gospel  and  His  ministers,  it  is 
probable  that  the  strangers  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,  Golatia,  Cappudocia,  Bythinia,  and  all 
proconsular  Asia,  had  never  heard  of  Christiani- 
ty  to  this  day,  which  is,  indeed,  still  the  case  of 
too  many  parts  of  that  region. 

fiut  is  it  not  equally  the  effect  of  divine  grace, 
I  had  almost  said,  is  it  not  equally  a  miracle, 
when,  ill  the  hottest  season  of  the  must  unre- 
lenting warfare,  in  the  most  calamitous  period 
of  dnusnal  scarcity,  when  Britain  had  the  whole 
cirilizcd  world  in  arms  against  her,  so  that  she 
oonid  emphatically  say,  *  there   is   none   that 
fighteth  for  us  but  only  Thou  O  God—.*     Wlien 
it   might  seem   business  enough   for  any  but 
Christians  to  take  care  of  themt-olves,  even  then 
Britain  rained  the  banner  of  the  cross,  not  in  the 
most  unprofitable  crusade  for  the  most  fruitless  I 
object,  but  that  Khc  might  carry  the  ki)owI(:d;<^c 
of  Him  who  suifured  on  it,  to  the  ends  of  the 
habitable  globe.     Not  to  redeem   His  sepulchre 
irom  infidels,  but  to  communicate  to  them  the 
tidings  of  His  resurrection,  and  of  redemption 
tJirough  His  blood.    Is  it  not  the  effect  of  grace, 
and  still  more  nearly  approaching  to  a  miracle 
when  in  a  period  immediately  subsequent,  wliiJe 
their  fields  were  yet  red   with  slaughter,  and 
their  rivers  ran  blood,  their  cities  plundered,  and 
their   kingdoms   desolated,   God    disposed    the 
hearts  of  hostile  sovereigns,  ruling  over  upfjosini; 
nations  and  the  tenacious  professors  of  different 
religions,  yet  as  if  actuated   by  one  universal 
feeling,  siinultanoously  to  rise  up  in  one  com- 
mon cau.oe  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  mighljr 
ohjcct— when  the  first  use  they  made  of  the  ter- 
mination of.  war  was  to  dis^^cininuto  the  gospel 
of  i^ace  ;  the  first  tribute  they  paid  to  the  glory 
of  God  was  to  publiuh  abroad  that  grand  instru- 
ment of  good  will  to  moil '.     Lot  us  not  then  iji- 
dulge  groun-:lIfl:<H  imaginations,  as  if  miracles 
wore  wrought  to  justify  indolence  I  as  if  a  man 
were  to  be  exciis»d  the  trouble  of  being  the  ac- 
tivo  agnnt  'if  Divine  Providence. 

The  miracles  wrought  at  E»hc<$us  seem  ra- 

her  to  have  bcon  intended  as  a'confirmation  of 

the  truth  of  St  Paul's  doctrine,  than  as  the  actual 


wrought  did  not  raperaede  the  neoeaslty  of  ths 
apoat&t  *  speaking  boldly  for  the  space  of  thiei 
months,  disputing  and  persuading  the  thinp 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.*  They  did  nst 
supersede  the  necessity  at  another  time,  of  his 
continuing  to  preach  among  them,  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  the  two  great  doctrines  of  his  mit. 
sion,  *  Repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ*  Nor  did  they  prevent  his 
thinking  it  his  bounden  duty  to  send  to  the 
Ephesians  his  exquisite  epistle,  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  fiiith  in  the  gospel.  Here  we  be- 
hold tlie  union  of  the  Bible  and  the  missionary^ 
of  the  gospel  sent  and  the  gospel  preached. 

*  Many,*  says  the  sagacious  bishop  Butler 
*  think  there  is  but  one  evil,  and  that  evil  ii  so 
perstition ;  and  we  know  that  the  epithets  of 
superstitious  and  enthusiastic  hare  been  un- 
sparingly lavished  on  the  most  sober  and  veil 
digested  plans  for  the  dispersion  of  the  scriptures 
abroad.  Wc  know  that  very  trifling  errors,  er. 
rors  inseparable  from  all  great  undertaking*, 
every  petty  indiscretion,  the  inevitable  conie. 
qucnce  of  employing  a  number  of  inferior  agents, 
have  been  carefully  collected,  minutely  set  down 
in  the  note  book  of  observation,  and  triumphtnt- 
ly  produced  as  unanswerable  objections  to  the 
whole  plan.  '  But,*  says  the  profiiund  prelate 
above-named,  in  his  very  able  defence  of  mis. 
sions,  preached  before  the  venerable  society  for 
propagating  tlie  gospel  in  foreign  partK,*  *inuiy 
well-disposed  persons  want  much  to  be  admo- 
nished what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to  disooun. 
tenance  what  is  fi'ood,  because  it  is  not  better,  by 
raising  objcction<i  to  some  under  parts  of  iV 

The  trutli  is,  they  are  neither  enthusiasts  oor 
superstitious,  who  believe  that  weJJ-coocerted 
and  prudently  conducted  societies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  great  object,  acting  with  a  deep 
sense  of  human  imperfection,  and  independence 
u|>on  the  favour  of  God,  will,  in  due  time,  with 
Tlis  blessing,  without  which  nothing  is  strong, 
nothing  is  holy,  accomplish  the  great  cod  ot 
bringing  all  tho  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  be- 
come  tho  kingdoms  of  the  Redeemer.  But  he 
is  tho  superstitions,  he  is  the  enthusiast,  who 
indulges  unfounded  expectations,  who  looks  for 
the  fulfilment  of  declarations  which  have  never 
been  made,  who  depends  upon  miracles  which 
have  never  been  announced,  who  looks  for  con- 
sequencoB  without  their  predisposing  caiL«es, 
who  believes  that  tlic  unassisted  heathen,  sunk 
in  intellectual  and  spiritual  darkness,  shall  call 
on  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard,  or  that 
they  shall  hear  without  a  preacher,  or  that  tho 
preacher  will  be  found  without  being  sent. 

Wc  might  just  as  reasonably  expect  to  see  the 
beautiful  imagery  of  Oriental  metaphor,  as  dii- 
playcd  in  the  highly  figurative  language  of  the 
prophets,  actually  realized.  We  might  as  rea- 
sonably expect  that  the  rose  of  Sharon  shall  Ii. 
tcrally  blossom  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia,  or 
tho  cedars  of  Lebanon  spring  up  in  the  sandy 
vallics  of  Africa:  that  tho  thirsty  desert  should 
produce  spontaneous  springs  of  water ;  that  the 
tame  and  savage  animals  should  live  together  in 
friendly  compact ;  that  the  material  hills  shall 
really  sink  and  the  vallics  rise  of  themselvei ; 


*««rih'  "'"  '"^I""''!'-    M">y  rejected  the      .  ^^^  ^  ^^,  .nni»«».r,  mwUm.  rebruar 
£o«pel  who  aaw  tho  miracles.    The  iniraclei  |  uib,  i738-fl. 
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"we  mi^ht,  I  ny,  ai  rationally  hope  to  see  theie 
lively  lUustrationa  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Di- 
vine promisea  literally  verified,  as  to  expect 
Christianity  to  make  ita  own  unassisted  way 
into  the  distant  and  desolate  corners  of  the  earth. 
God  haa  conitnitted  Christianity  into  the  hands 
of  (.-hristiauH  for  universal  diffusiun. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  it  appears  to  be  no 
real  departure  from  the  subject  with  which  this 
chapter  opened,  that  roforeucc  ia  not  more  frc 
qaently  made  in  its  progress  to  prayer.  This 
•eems  to  be  the  less  neccssiiry,  as  we  are  not 
reasoning  willi  the  irreligious  man,  but  with 
the  Christian,  with  him  who  profcbses  to  use 
the  Lord's  prayer  as  the  pattern  of  his  own  devu. 
lions ;  and  frum  the  premises  of  that  prayer, 
these  observations  arc  not  iurccd  interpretations, 
but  natural  deductions. 

The  Almighty  is  consistent  in  all  his  opera- 
tions. They  always  exhibit  simplicity  and 
economy.  He  never  works  a  supcrfiuoud  mira- 
cle. There  is  also  analogy  in  his  works. 
Christ  wrought  miracles  to  relieve  the  bodily 
wants  of  the  poor;  he  works  miracles  for  them 
no  longer,  he  turns  them  over  to  the  rich.  He 
wrought  miraclo»  on  the  first  conversion  of  the 
heathen;  He  works  miracles  (or  them  no  longer, 
he  now  turns  them  over  to  Christians.  Ho  re- 
eigns  to  human  agency,  under  his  blessing,  to 
provide  for  tlie  spiritual  wants  of  Uie  ignorant, 
as  well  as  for  the  temporal  wants  of  the  indi- 
gent. Christianity  and  riches  are  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  Ciirislians,  for  the  more  gene- 
ral dispersion  of  both  to  the  respectively  desti- 
tute. 

And  wlien,  if  ever,  through  the  unmerited 
mercy  of  God,  that  glorious  and  devoutly  desired 
day  shall  arrive,  which  warms  the  heart  even  in 
the  distant  perspective  of  prophecy,  when  na- 
tion shall  no  more  rise  against  nation,  and  they 
shall  learn  war  no  more ;  what  is  so  likely  to 
hasten  that  triumphant  period,  what  is  so  likely 
to  turn  tho  sword  into  a  pruning-liook,  and  to 
establish  lastingr  peace  tliroughout  the  world,  as 
that  spirit  of  love  and  Cfmcord  which  the  univer- 
sal dilfusion  of  gospel  light  is  calculated  to  im- 
part? What  is  so  likely  to  produce  charity 
among  all  the  children  of  the  same  common 
Father,  as  when  subjects  as  well  as  sovereigns, 
shall  bo  brought  to  know  God,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least. 

Those  admirable  institutions,  whoso  object  it 
is  to  lead  to  this  l^lessed  consummation,  have 
already  enlarged  the  borders  ofChristian  charity 
to  an  almost  indofinile  extent,  by  bringing  into 
contact  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  and 
from  almost  every  city  in  the  civilized  wurld. 
Christians,  who  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of 
each  others  oxistcnce;  it  has  already  shown 
them  that  whatever  difTcrencc  of  education  and 
of  government,  whatever  modifications  of  opin- 
ion had  hitherto  divided  them,  tho  great  fuiula- 
mental  principles  of  love  to  God,  of  fuith  in  his 
Son,  and  charity  to  tho  souls  of  men,  arc  at 
length  beginning  to  draw  them  into  a  nearer 
connexion.  These  goneral  principles  of  agree- 
ment, are  already  bringing  into  one  point  of 
union,  persons  whom  difference  of  sentiment 
bad  kept  asunder  as  widely  as  seas  had  sepa. 
rated,  and  are  the  only  means,  as  far  as  human 


penetration  can  foresee,  of  drawing  the  cords  of 
amity  into  still  closer  bonds. 

Already,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  this  vast 
enterprize,  may  we  not  perceive  that  it  has  had 
a  considerable  share  in  promoting  mutual  good 
will,  reciprocal  kindness,  and  growii.g  confi- 
dcnce,  and  this  with  foreigners,  who,  though 
they  had  subdued  their  enmity,  might  not  so 
soon  have  conquered  their  jealousy  ?  Has  it  not 
a  powerful  tendency  to  euro  any  remaining  dis- 
trust, to  confirm  good  faith,  to  promote  con- 
fidence and  attachment  between  nations,  whose 
respect  was  not  perhaiw,  altogctlier  un tinctured 
with  suspicion  7  May  it  not  break  down  the 
wall  of  partition,  which  has  so  long  kept  us 
asunder  7  May  it  not  bring  those  who  were 
aforetime  separated  in  heart  as  well  as  country, 
to  unite  in  Christian  brotherhood,  till  we  be- 
come at  length  of  one  mind  in  doctrine,  as  wo 
already  are  in  regard  to  this  institution.  May 
not  tJie  probable  results  of  this  Christian  confe- 
deracy liocomc  a  ratification  between  monarch t. 
firmer  than  any  political  compact,  stronger  than 
any  diplomatic  convention?  For  is  it  not  an 
instrument  of  confederation  of  which  the  gskat 
SF.AL  IS  TiiK  WORD  ov  GOD  7  Docs  it  Dot  embrace 
the  two  sublime  objects  of  the  angelic  hosts,  by 
uniting  *  glory  to  God  in  tho  highest,  and  on 
earth  peaco  and  good -will  towards  men  7*  For 
what  means,  wc  repeat,  are  so  likely  to  bring 
churches,  wlio  have  been  hitherto  kept  in  spiri- 
tual darkness,  to  a  gradual  and  devoutly  desired 
reformation,  as  to  disperse  that  darkness,  as  our 
being  tho  honoured  instruments  of  causing  the 
full  beams  of  divine  truth  to  shine  more  directly 
upon  them  ? 

To  descend  to  the  very  minutest  wheels  of 
this  mighty  engine ;  with  whatever  derision 
that  which  has  been  denominated  popular  charity 
may  have  been  treated ;  its  inferior  divisions  have 
this  advantage,  that  they  set  in  motion  the  young 
and  the  poor.  To  the  young  female  of  fortune, 
this  subordinate  part  of  the  great  whole,  fur- 
nishes a  kind  of  novitiate  to  her  future  and  more 
extended  sphere  of  charity,  for  tlie  details  of 
which  this  sex  has  the  most  leisure.  To  the 
poor,  like  the  admirable  institutions  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank,  though  for  different  purposes,  it  gives 
them  a  little  and  a  safe  liA  in  tho  scale  of  society. 
For  will  they  not  be  less  likely  to  follow  in  thv 
turbulent  train  of  the  seditious  demagogue,  less 
dis|X)sed  by  his  pernicious  but  persuasive  out- 
cry,  to  give  their  stated  penny  for  the  promo- 
tion of  riot  and  the  maintenance  of  rioters,  when 
that  penny  has  been  pre-engaged  for  the  circu- 
lation  of  that  Volume,  which  forbids  them  to 
spcuk  evil  of  dignities,  which  commands  to  avoid 
those  who  are  given  to  change ;  to  work,  to  bo 
quiet,  to  mind  their  own  business;  which  im- 
[>cratively  says,  *  1  exhort  that  prajrers  and  in- 
tcrccssions  l^  made  for  kings  and  all  in  autho- 
rity ;*  and  above  all,  will  not  the  Dible  bo  the 
surest  antidote  against  the  infection  of  the  poi- 
son contained  in  that  profusion  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  placards,  which,  without  such  a 
specific  threatens  both  our  moral  and  jioiitieal 
destruction. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  delight  in  party,  ha 
delights  to  belong  to  something,  to  hold  to  his 
ibUow«creatures,  though  by  the  least  and  lowest 
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link  in  the  chain  of  fociatv ;  let  ai  then  take 
adTantage  of  this  hit  natural  weaknees.  For  ia  it 
not  better  to  attach  him  to  eomething  that  is 
naefol  to  himself  and  to  otberi,  that  he  may  bo 
laie  likely  to  be  drawn  into  such  schemes  as  are 
destructive  of  his  temporal,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  highest  interests,  and  dangerous  to  the 
Mcurity  of  the  state,  and  of  the  country.  To  be 
connected,  though  by  the  lowest  and  slighesl  tie, 
with  his  superiors,  is  to  the  poor  man  at  once 
an  encouragement  and  a  security.  To  bebng 
to  societies  of  which  princes  are  the  patrons,  is 
at  once  a  gratification  and  a  guard ;  for  will  not 
this  connexion,  remote  as  it  may  seem,  confirm 
his  abhorrence  of  those  revolutionary  societies 
whose  aim  is  the  overthrow  of  princes  ? 

Let  us  not  then  grudge  to  the  poor  who  have 
ao  few  pleasures,  that  pure,  and  to  them  that 
hitherto  untasted  pleasure,  that  almost  sacred 
feeling,  how  much  more  blessed  is  it  to  give 
than  to  receive.  Let  us  not  deny  them  the 
gratification  of  being  humble  contributors  to. 
wards  conveying  that  word  of  life  to  others,  by 
which  their  own  souU  have  been  benefited  ;  and 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  teach  others 
what  themselvofl  have  been  gratuitously  taught. 

It  is,  however,  most  important  to  recommend 
that  the  petty  contributions  of  the  poor  should 
never  be  extorted,  nor  even  wrung  from  them 
by  undue  influence.  It  must  be  a  willing  of- 
ftring,  not  pinched  from  their  necessities,  but 
eheer fully  accepted,  as  the  thankful  tribute  of 
•uceessfal  industry.  With  respect  to  such  as 
are  in  distress,  and  especially  in  debt,  it  would 
neither  be  honest  in  themselves  to  give,  nor  in 
the  collector  to  receive.  A  very  few  indiscre- 
tims  of  this  kind  have  given  t(K)  inviting  a 
handle,  which  has  been  unfairly  laid  hold  of  to 
bring  the  plan  itself  into  discredit. 

To  venture  one  more  passage  from  the  prelate 
already  quoted — and  who  will  accuse  Bishop 
Butler  of  enthusiasm  ? — ^  If  the  gospel  had  its 
proper  influence  in  the  Christian  world  in  gene- 
ral, as  this  country  is  the  centre  of  trade,  and 
the  seat  of  learning,  a  very  few  years,  in  all 
probability,  would  settle  Christianity  in  every 
country  in  the  world  without  miraculous  assist- 
ance.* 

If  we,  then,  in  this  highly  favoured  land,  aie 
Ueased  with  the  volume  of  Divine  Revelation, 
let  us  impart  it  to  others  with  the  greater  alac- 
rity, from  the  humiliating  recollection  that  it 
was  no  merit  of  our  own  which  brought  the 
news  of  eternal  life  to  an  island  of  barbarians 
and  idolaters.  Freely  we  have  received,  freely 
let  us  give. 

The  sun  of  ri«rhteousncii.s  which  first  arose  in 
the  cast,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course, 
has  travelled  in  the  ^roatnc-ss  of  his  strenj^th, 
till  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  ;;Iohe,  having 
illuminated  the  western  world,  he  is  once  a^ain 
rising  to  shed  the  gloricH  of  his  orient  beams, 
where  they  first  dawned. 


wealth  of  Onnoa,  or  of  Ind,  barbaric  peari  u* 
gold  from  the  Eaat ;  or  from  the  West,  the  muM 
of  Potosi  or  Peru,  the  iiKMt  precious  roerchan- 
dize  with  which  her  Teeeels  can  he  freighted,  is 
that  pearl  of  great  price  which  the  merchaot. 
man  in  the  Gospel  aold  all  that  he  had  to  por 
chase. 

Let  DiacoTBar,  wherever  she  pushes  her 
bold  and  perilous  adventure,  wherever  she  lights 
on  an  inhabited  nook  of  land,  even  should  she 
succeed  in  exploring  the  secrets  of  the  polar 
world,  let  her  be  assured  that  all  the  wooden 
for  which  gaping  curiosity  impatiently  waits, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  wonders  cob- 
taiocd  in  that  Gospel,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
she  will  make  part  of  her  provision  for  the  voj- 
age.  Let  her  be  assured,  that  if  she  carries  the 
Bible,  she  will,  at  return,  bring  back  no  news 
of  equal  value  with  that  she  carries  out;  win 
bring  back  to  her  native  home  no  tidings  pf 
equal  joy  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  she 
has  carried  abroad. 

Let  CoNauEST,  though  her  garments  have 
been  rolled  in  blood,  make  the  vanquished  the 
only  reparation  in  her  power,  not  merely  like 
the  conquering  Cesar  and  Alexander,  by  car- 
rying  civilization  in  her  train,  but  Christianity; 
by  carrying  them  this  charter  of  our  own  im- 
mortal hopes.  If  this  mighty  boon  will  not 
fully  expiate  the  oflfences  of  the  injurer,  it  wiD 
more  than  mitigate,  it  will  even  more  than  re- 
pay the  wrongs  of  the  injured. 


Conelunon, 


*8o  flink"  llm  dny-stnr  in  tlw  ocrnn.!»n«l, 
Ami  v<;t  av.iin  r<-p;iiriK  Ins  (Iroi'pircr  )!,.>ail. 
And  trirkn  hin  Ikmiii.<i.  iinH  witti  Mi*\v-s|tangl(N]  ora 
Flainmi  in  tim  furuliead  uf  ihii  moining  Bky,* 

Let  CoMHcacE,  then,  wherever  she  ipeadi  her 
Mill,  be  UBUxed  that  whether  she  carriea  the 


*  I  WILL  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw  nigh 
unto  me,*  says  the  Almighty  by  his  Prophet 
Wc  must,  therefore,  when  we  approach  him  in 
our  devotions,  frequently  endeavour  to  warm  our 
hearts,  raif>e  our  views,  and  quicken  onr  sspin- 
tions  with  a  recollection  of  His  glorious  attri- 
bntos,— of  that  Omnipotence  which  can  give  to 
all  without  the  least  deduction  from  any,  or 
from  Himself;  of  that  ubiquity  which  renders 
Ilim  the  constant  witness  of  our  actions;  of  that 
Omniscience  which  makes  him  a  discemer  of 
our  intentions,  and  which  penetrates  the  most 
secret  disguises  uf  our  inmost  souls ;  of  that 
perfect  holiness,  which  should  at  once  be  the 
object  of  our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  oar 
practice;  of  that  truth,  which  will  never  forfeit 
any  of  His  promises;  of  that  faithfulness,  which 
will  never  forsake  any  that  trust  in  Him ;  of 
that  love,  which  our  innuiiierablo  offences  can- 
not exhaust ;  of  that  eternity  which  had  place 
'  before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  from 
everlssting  to  everlasting  Ho  is  God  ;*  of  that 
e^randcur  which  has  set  his  glory  above  the 
heavens  ;  of  that  long  suffering  of  God,  who  is 
strong  and  patient,  and  who  is  provoked  every 
day  ;  of  that  justice  which  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty,  yet  of  that  mercy  which  for- 
givcth  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin  ;  of  ihit 
compassion  which  waits  to  bo  gracious  ;  of  that 
goodness  which  Icadeth  to  repentance  ;  of  that 
purity,  which,  while  it  hates  sin,  invitee  the  sin- 
ner to  return. 
AH  these  attrlbutei  are  hia  in  the  abitraet. 
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He  is  not  only  itron^,  but  oar  strength,  not  only 
the  glwBT  of  life,  bat  life  itself,  he  not  only  be- 
llows, but  is  salvation,  he  not  only  teaches  truth, 
but  it  truth,  he  not  only  shows  the  way  to  hea- 
Ten,  but  w  the  way,  not  only  communicates 
light,  but  »  li^ht 

When  we  reflect  that  even  His  incommuni- 
cable attributes  arc  employed,  in  never-ceasing  j 
exercise  for  the  cunimnn  benefit  and  happiness  j 
of  mankind,  adoration  is  melted  into  j||rratitude.  j 
When  we  consider,  that  even  His  justice,  that ' 
flaming  sword  which  threatened  our  eternal  ex-  \ 
elusion  from  Paradise,  the  attribute  at  which  the 
best  may  troinhle,  fur  who  is  he  that  lives  and 
tins  net,  is  turned  in  our  favour  by  the  great  pro- 
pitiation made  for  sin  ;  that  heart  must  be  hard, 
indeed,  which  is  not  sof\ened  into  love.     It  is 
because  we  are  so  little  accuntnmed  to  indulge  , 
these  reflections,  that  our  natural  hardness  ac- 
quires additional  obduracy. 

Whatever  good  there  is  even  in  the  renewed 
man,  is  but  a  faint  adumbration  of  the  perfec 
tions  of  Grod.  The  best  created  things,  light  it- 
lelf^  lose  all  their  brightness  when  compared 
with  the  uncreated  glory  from  which  all  they 
have  is  borrowed.  The  heavens  are  not  pure  In 
His  sight,  behold  the  moon  and  it  shineth  not 
He  chargcth  His  angels  with  folly.  The  sub- 
Umest  intellectual  intelligences,  and  the  bright- 
eat  visible  operations  of  His  power,  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  contemplation  of  His  undcrivcd 
original  perfection.  Tho  foolishness  of  (wod  is 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  God  is  stronger  than  the  strength  of 
man. 

Yet  though  the  highest  conceivable  created 
excellence  is  thrown  into  utter  darkness,  in  the 
comparison  with  this  surpassing  splendour,  yet 
these  remote  rcMomblances  serve  to  convey 
Bome  idea,  but  Oh  how  weak !  some  reminding, 
but  Oh  how  inadequate  !  some  conception,  but 
Oh  how  faint !  of  the  Divine  perfections. 

Hence  in  the  highest  qualities  of  the  best 
Christian  we  have  a  hint,  a  rudiment  which 
serves  to  recal  to  our  mind  tlie  Divine  excel- 
knco,  of  which  they  are  an  emsnation. — We 
use  it,  not  as  a  means  of  overvaluing  the  crea- 
ture, but  of  raising  our  adoration  of  the  infinite, 
inexhaustible,  overflowing  fountain  of  natural, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  good.  Thus,  though 
we  cannot  *  search  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion r  yet  these  faint  traces,  arc  constant  inti- 
mations to  us  to  imitate,  in  our  low  measure 
and  degree,  all  the  iniitable  attributes  of  Al- 
mighty gnodnesF. — He  would  never  have  said, 
*  be  ye  hnly  as  I  am  holy,*  if  holiness  had  been 
absolutely  unattainable.  There  musi  be  an  aim, 
however  low,  at  this  conformity  to  our  divine 
pattern. 

The  life  which  tho  Lord  of  glory  condescend- 
ed to  lead  on  earth*  has  introduced  us  to  the 
nearest  possible  view  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
and  exhibited  a  clearer  prospect  of  the  possibi- 
lity  of  a  closer  imitation  of  them,  than  could 
have  been  conveyed  to  us  by  an^  other  means. 
His  actions  arc  not  merely  objects  of  human 
admiration.  They  all,  with  the  exception  of 
hie  miracles,  imperatively  demand  to  be  imitat- 
ed, as  well  as  admired.  His  meekness  under 
raptoachee  the  moit  oontnmelioui ;  Hie  patience  | 


under  sufferings  the  most  exquisite ;  His  oom« 
bination  of  active  beneficence  with  unremittin|^ 
devotion, — fur,  afler  days  spent  in  successive 
acts  of  charity.  He  continued  all  night  in  prayer 
to  God  ;  His  union  of  constant  sclfdeniai,  with 
unwearied  bounty ;  His  enduring  hunger,  who 
could  have  relieved  it  by  one  of  those  miracles, 
so  ol'ten  performed  lor  the  relief  nf  others ;  his 
compassion  for  sinners  joined  with  His  hatred 
of  sin ;  His  supplication  for  His  enemies,  ex- 
tenuating their  guilt  by  pleading  their  ignor* 
ance.  *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  !* 

If  this  religion  be  not  practical,  if  this  prac- 
tice be  not  a  pattern  for  our*s,  we  know  not 
what  is.  While  wc  obey  him  then  in  praying 
for  our  fellow. creatures,  let  us  remember  that 
we  must  imitate  his  Divine  philanthropy  in  as- 
sisting  them  ;  while  we  rank  ourselves  among 
his  admirers  by  praising  his  excellences,  let  ue 
remember  we  shall  only  be  known  to  be  his  dis- 
ciples when  we  love  one  another. 

If  good  works  then  be  indispensable,  and 
Faith  be  their  great  influencing  principle,  both 
must  be  kept  alive,  and  kept  in  exercise  by  the 
aliment  of  prayer.  Prayer  \h  the  chain  of  com- 
munication with  God  himself. — The  readiest 
way  to  be  assimilated  to  his  likeness,  the  best 
means  of  promoting  our  conformity  to  His  will, 
of  advancing  our  love  to  Him  and  to  each  other. 
If  we  neglect  prayer,  we  rob  our  souls  of  the 
prescribed  means  of  our  nerving  him  here,  and 
of  the  fairest  foretaste  of  that  communion  with 
Ilim,  which  will  l>e  our  highest  happiness  here- 
after. 

Tho  obedience  of  tho  heart  which  grows  out 
of  a  sound  faith,  rooted  good  detiires,  well- 
weighed  resolutions  of  fidelity,  formed  in  a  high- 
er strength  than  our  own ;  a  belief  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  so  confirmed  as  not  to  be  shaken  by 
any  objections  brought  against  them,  by  any 
difficulties  to  be  found  in  them ;  the  comparing 
faithfully  all  we  have  heard  urged  against  Reli. 
fjion,  with  all  we  have  seen  of  its  effects,  and 
experienced  of  its  benefils,  all  this  is  the  solid 
ground  on  which  future  attainments  must  here- 
aAer  be  built,  a  ground  to  be  tried  by  prayer  in 
the  enquiring  mind  and  the  seeking  heart. 

And  wiien  our  reason  is  become  as  strong  on 
the  side  of  Christianity  as  our  belief^ — when  our 
faith  is  as  enlightened  as  it  is  implicit — when 
the  growth  of  the  one  only  confirms  tl.e  domi- 
nium of  the  other,  this  is  such  an  obedience  of 
the  heart  as  will  infallibly  produce  obedience  in 
the  life ;  an  obedience  which  will  be  both  tho 
cause  and  the  consequence  of  effectual  prayer. 

The  renewing  of  the  soul  after  the  imago  of 
God  is  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  than  by  true 
spiritual  heart-searching  prayer.  There  may 
be  a  form  of  unfelt  petitions,  a  ceremonious 
avowal  of  faith,  a  customary  profession  of  re- 
[>entancc,  a  general  acknowledgment  of  sin,  ut- 
tered from  the  li|M  to  God ;  but  where  is  His 
image  and  superscription  written  upon  tho  heart? 
Where  is  the  transftirming  power  of  Religion  in 
the  life  7  Where  is  the  living  transcript  of  the 
Divine  original  7  Where  is  that  holiness  to 
which  the  vision  of  the  Lord  is  specifically  pro- 
mised 7  Where  is  the  light,  and  life,  and  grtee 
of  the  Redeemer  exhibited  in  the  temper  and 
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Qonduet  7  Yet  we  are  iMured,  tlut  if  we  are 
Chriitians,  there  miut  be  an  aim  at  thia  con- 
formity. 

Aa  for  the  genuine  Christian,  however  weak 
in  faith  and  defective  in  obedience,  yet  he  is  stUl 
peekinjf,  though  with  ilow  and  faulterin^  stopR, 
the  thingfi  which  arc  above ;  he  is  still  strivingf, 
though  with  unequal  progresB,  for  the  prize  of 
his  high  calling ;  he  is  still  looking,  though  with 
a  dim  end  fboble  eye,  for  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality ;  He  is  Htill  waiting,  though  not  with 
a  trust  so  lively  as  to  annihilate  the  distance, — 
to  see  his  eternal  redemption  drawing  nigh. — 
Though  his  aims  will  always  be  far  greater  than 
hii  attainments,  yet  he  is  not  discouraged  ;  his 
hope  is  above,  his  heart  is  above,  his  treasure  is 
above ;  no  wonder  then  that  his  prayers  are  di- 
rected, and  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  sent 
forward  thither,  where  he  himself  hopes  soon  to 
be.  It  is  but  transmitting  his  riches  of  both 
kinds,  not  only  to  his  future,  but  his  eternal 
home. 

Even  if  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  respect 
to  present  advantages,  and  relieion  as  burihcn- 
•ome  as  some  suppose,  it  would  be  a  suflicient 
▼indication  of  both  that  they  lead  to  eternal 
faliaa.  When  by  a  distant  journey,  we  have  been 
long  separated  from  our  own  beloved  habitation, 
W6  do  not  call  that  the  most  desirable  road  back 
to  it  which  abounds  with  the  gayest  objects, 
bat  that  which  will  bring  us  the  most  safclv 
home.  If,  indeed,  wc  can  amuse  ourselves  with 
the  scenery,  without  slackening  our  pace,  or 
diverging  from  our  path,  it  is  well.  It  is  no  of- 
Ibnee  against  the  law  of  love,  if  wc  catcli  in 
passing,  such  innocent  and  safe  deligiits  as  his 
bounty  has  scattered  in  our  path.  And  if  our 
journey  have  so  many  refreshments  showered 
down  by  the  hand  of  Divine  beneficence,  what 
■hall  b(;  the  delights  of  our  home? 

If  the  heavens  grow  black  with  clouds,  and 
storms  arise,  these  only  Fcrvc  to  quicken  our 
pace,  and  make  us  avoid  digression.  If  sick- 
ness or  accident  befal  us,  our  heart  is  still  cheer- 
ed with  the  th()u;;}it  that  we  are  nearer  homo — 
the  future  supports  us  under  the  present ;  a 
little  further  say  we— a  little  more  fatigue,  and 
we  shall  see  the  desire  of  our  heart.  If  we  are 
bent  on  Fccurity  rather  than  amusement,  the 
fltraightcst  and  the  safest  way  will  determine 
our  choice.  Hoaven  is  worth  more  sacrificea 
of  pleasure  and  of  profit  than  those  to  which  a 
religious  life  may  subject  us ;  thougrh,  af\er  all, 
it  often  calls  for  fewer  and  lighter  than  a  world- 
ly one  imposes.  But  if  it  were  as  rough  and 
thorny  as  those  who  have  never  tried  it  believe, 
it  would  be  a  sufficient  apoloqy  for  voluntarily 
encountering  its  hardships,  tiiat  it  is  the  only 
road  to  hoavrp. 

When  the  pcos|)erous  fool  says,  *  soul  take 
thine  case,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
thee,* — the  pros}>erous  Christian  says,  » e»oul 
tremble  at  thine  ease — be  on  thy  guard. — Thou 
hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  for  thee,  but  it 
ii  in  a  future  world.  Lose  not  a  large  inherit- 
ance for  a  paltry  possession  ;  forfeit  not  an  un* 
alienable  reversion  for  a  life  interest, — a  life 
which  this  very  night  may  be  required  of  thee.* 
Perhaps  even  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
man,  under  an  oceasiomd  fit  of  dejection,  or  an 


accidental  disappointment,  may  be  bronght  tfr 
say, '  When  I  am  in  heavineaa,  I  will  think  ap. 
on  God.* — Oh,  think  upon  Him  now,  now,  when 
you  are  in  prosperity,  now,  when  your  ibrtunci 
are  flourishing,  now  when  your  hill  is  so  strong 
that  you  think  it  shall  never  be  moved — thioa 
upon  Him  when  the  scene  is  the  brightest,  when 
the  world  courts,  flatteries  mislead,  and  plea 
Hurcs  betray  you  ;  think  on  Him  while  yon  are 
able  to  til  ink  at  all,  while  you  possets  the  capa* 
city  of  thinking.  The  time  may  come,  when, 
*  He  may  turn  his  face  from  you,  and  you  will 
Im)  troubled.'  Think  of  God  when  the  alluring 
images  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  would  seduce 
you  from  h:ro.  Prosperity  is  the  season  <f  pe- 
culiar peril.  *  It  is  the  bright  day  that  bringeth 
f<irth  the  adder.*  Think  of  God  when  the  tempt, 
ing  world  sa^s,  *  All  this  will  I  give  thee.  Trust 
not  the  insolvent  world,  it  has  cheated  enrj 
creditor  that  ever  trusted.     It  will  cheat  you. 

To  those  who  are  yet  halting  between  two 
opinions,  or  rather  between  an  opinion  and  an 
inclination,  to  those  who  approve  the  right,  bat 
pursue  the  wrong,  those  who  are  not  without 
convictions,  but  which  convictions  pleasure  sti- 
fles, or  business  overrules,  tliose  who  are  ba- 
lancing between  the  world  and  Him  who  made 
it,  who  resolve  to  reform,  but  make  the  resolo- 
tion  a  substitute  for  the  performance ;  and  oh 
how  large,  and  in  many  points  how  respectable 
a  class  this  is ! — to  these,  to  the  doubting,  and 
tho  dilatory,  wc  would  take  the  liberty  to  speak 
plainly. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  secret,  unconsci- 
ous infidelity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  pro- 
gress you  make  in  your  spiritual  attainments. 
If  the  truth,  certaintv,  and  inctmceiTable  im- 
portance of  eternal  things  were  onre  rooted  and 
grounded  in  tho  heart,  it  would  infallibly  quick- 
en botli  devotion  and  practice.  Wc  know,  but 
we  do  not  act  upon  the  knowledge,  that  our 
^rcat  Luhiness  in  this  world  is  to  determine  our 
choice  for  eternity.  This  is  not  a  bye  work, 
which  may  he  deferred  to  any  time  at  the  ha- 
zard of  its  not  being  done  at  all ;  it  is  the  impe- 
rious buFincfsof  the  present  hour,  the  next  may 
not  be  granted  us.  It  is  not  an  affair  to  be  kept 
in  reserve,  an  afluir  to  be  postponed  till  other 
affairs  are  f^cttlcd,  for  how  many  souls  has  tliis 
dihitorv  delusion  ruined ! 

The  resolution  you  may  make  at  this  moment, 
and  tho  practical  effect  of  this  resolution  miy 
dntcrmiiie  your  fate  for  ever.  The  decision,  if 
delayed,  may  never  be  made;  the  call,  now 
given,  may  never  be  repeated.  Think  what  you 
put  to  hazard  by  delay. — There  is  not  an  liour 
in  our  lives  on  which  eternal  life,  or  eternal 
death  may  not  depend.  Shall  we  then,  for  a 
single  moment,  make  it  a  matter  of  debate  what 
our  everlasting  condition  shall  be  ?  If  it  were  a 
decision  between  two  temporal  concerns  which 
you  wcse  called  upon  to  make,  deliberation 
might  be  wisdom,  because  there  might  be  de- 
grees of  comparison  between  their  value,  and 
consequently  a  doubt  as  to  the  predominance  of 
the  object,  and  the  prudence  of  your  choice. 
But  the  inequalities  of  created  things  are  level, 
led  when  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
things  of  eternity — the  diiTerenco  of  mai^ 
or  less,  richer  or  poorer,  prosperity  or  privatiooi 
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no  longer  eiisU ;  tho  distinction  ii  ■wallowed 
up  when  contemplated  in  the  view  of  endless 
happineu  or  endless  misery.  Here  then,  if 
^ou  liesiUite,  you  have  already  taken  your  part; 
irresolution  is  decision ;  deliberation  is  destruc- 
tion ;  you  have  already  resrilvcd. 

The  hand  which  now  holds  the  pen  dares  not 
denounce  anathemas,  but  trembles  as  it  tran- 
scritMS  the  divinely  inspired  denunciation  of  the 

£rophet  Zephaniah.  *  Tho  great  day  of  the 
lOrd  is  near,  it  is  near,  it  hastcth  greatly ;  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  day  of  the  Lcjrd,  when  tho 
mighty  man  shuil  cry  bitterly.  That  day  is  a 
day  of  wrath  ;  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress  ;  a 
day  of  wasteiicf^s  anil  desolation  ;  a  day  of  dark- 
ness and  gloominesH  ;  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick 
darkness ;  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  !* 

The  awful  ruins  of  imperial  Rome,  the  still 
more  defaced  vestiges  of  learned  Athens,  present 
a  deeply  touching  spectacle  of  departed  glory. 
Still  more  atfcctint;  is  it  to  contemplate  in  the 
study  of  history  on  tho  destruction  of  Carthage, 
uf  Babylon,  of  Memphis,  whose  very  ruins  arc 
no  longer  to  be  found  !     IIow  affecting  to  medi- 
tate on  ancient  Troy,  whose  very  scite  can  no 
longer  be  determined !     Yet  here  no  wonder 
mixes  with  our  sulcmn  feeling.    All  these  noble 
monuments  of  human  grandeur  were  made  of 
destructible  materials,  they  could  not,  from  their 
very  nature,  last  for  ever. — But,  to  a  deeply  re- 
fleeting   mind,  what  is   tho   ruin  of  temples, 
towers,  palaces,  and  cities,  what  is  the  ruin  of 
'  the  great  globe  itself  compared  with  the  de- 
struction of  one  soul  meant  for  immortality — a 
soul  furnished  by  its  bountiful  Creator  with  all 
the  means  for  its  instruction,  sanctification,  re- 
demption, and  eternal  bliss  7   And  what  presents 
the  most  mournful  picture  to  us,  and  is  in  itself 
the  most  dreadful  aggravation,  is  that  its  con- 
sciousness  cannot  be  extinguished  ;  the  thought 
of  what  he  might  have  been  will  magnify  the 
misery  of  what  he  is — a  reflection  which  will 
accompany   and  torment  tho  ineztiniruishablo 
memory  through  a  miserable  eternity.    Whether 
in  tlie  instance  of  the  rich  man,  who  *  in  hell 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment,*  wo  might 
dare  lielicve  that  some  remains  of  human  ten- 
^^erness  for  hi»  relatives  might  survive  in  a  ruin- 
ed rioul ;  or,  whether  his  anguish  was  made  more 
bitter,  from  the  reflection,  that  he  had  been  their 
corrupter,  and  therefore  dreaded  that  their  pu- 
nishment might  hereafter  aggravate  his  own, 
we  pretend  not  to  say.     In  any  event,  it  ofTcrs  a 
lesson  pregnant  with  instruction.   It  admonishes 
every  impenitent  offender,  of  the  dreadful  addi- 
tion  that  may  be  made  to  his  own  misery,  by 
that  corrupt  example  which  has  ruined  others. 
And  it  will  be  the  consummation  of  his  calamity 
that  he  can  see  nothing  but  justice  in  his  con- 
demnation.— For  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the 
man  in  the  parable  brings  no  accusation  against 
the  equity  of  his  sentence.     Thus  shall  every 
condemned  sinner 'justify  God  in  his  saying, 
and  clear  him  when  he  is  judged.* 

But  though  the  anguish  uf  an  undone  futurity, 
and  the  speci&e  nature  of  the  punishment,  are 
exhibited  with  awful  clearness  and  explicit  ex- 
actness, in  the  gospel ;  how  wisely  has  tlie  Holy 
Spirit  who  dictated  if,  avoided  all  particulars  of 
that  heaf cnly  faappinest  which  we  are  yet  aa 


sured  will  be  without  meaiure  and  withoat  end, 
whilst  the  Elysian  grovea  of  the  Pagan,  and  the 
paradise  of  the  Mahometan  have  been  graphical* 
ly  represented,  the  former  by  their  poets,  the 
latter  in  their  religions  code.  The  one  describee 
the  inhabitants  reposing  in  gloomy  bowera  in 
cheerless  indolence,  with  the  alternative  of  a 
restless  activity  exercised  in  contemptible  pur- 
suits, and  renewing  on  inferior  objects  the  busy 
feats  in  which  they  had  delighted  here  below  ! 
The  heroes  who  during  life  had  slaughtered 
men,  make  war  on  beasts  !  The  mighty  war- 
riors, who  had  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  con 
descend  in  heaven  to  tame  horses  !  The  depart- 
ed Mussulman  receives  hU  celestial  rewards  in 
scenes  of  revelry  and  banquets  of  voluptuous, 
ness !  What  gratifications  for  an  immaterial, 
immortal  spirit! 

Tho  whole  scheme  of  future  happiness  exhi- 
bited in  these  two  systems,  is  a  preposterous 
provision  for  tho  periRhable  part  of  man,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  immortal  principle  ;  both 
sehcmes  stand  in  direct  oppoHition  to  the  lawn 
of  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  express  word  of 
Scripture.  Both  intimate  as  if  the  body  were 
the  part  of  our  nature  which  is  to  exist  after 
death,  while  the  soul  is  the  portion  which  is  to 
be  extinguished.  Of  a  spiritual  heaven,  neither 
the  obsolete  mythology,  nor  the  existing  Koran, 
affords  the  slightest  information. 

The  Scripture  views  of  heaven  are  given  ra- 
tiicr  to  quicken  faith  than  to  gratify  cariosity. 
There  the  appropriate  promises  to  spiritual  be- 
ings  are  purely  spiritual.  It  is  enough  for  be- 
lievers to  know  that  they  shall  be  for  ever  with 
the  Lord ;  and  though  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  wo  shall  be,  yet  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him.  In  the  vi. 
sion  of  the  Supr«!mo  Good,  there  must  be  su- 
preme felicity.  Our  capacities  of  knowledge 
and  happiness  shall  be  commensurate  with  our 
duration.  On  earth,  part  of  our  enjoyment — a 
most  fallacious  part — consists  in  framing  new 
objects  for  our  wishes ;  in  heaven  there  shall 
remain  in  us  no  such  disquieting  desires,  for  all 
which  can  be  found  we  shall  find  in  God.  We 
shall  not  know  our  Redeemer  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  we  shall  see  Him  as  he  is ;  our 
knowledge,  therefore,  will  be  clear,  because  it 
will  be  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bliss,  that 
tho  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realized ;  the  book 
of  providence  displayed,  every  mysterious  dis- 
pensation unfolded,  not  by  conjecture,  but  by 
vision.  In  the  grand  general  view  of  Revela- 
tion, minute  description  would  be  below  our 
ideas;  circumstantial  details  would  be  dispa- 
raging ;  they  would  debase  what  they  pretend 
to  exalt  We  cannot  conceive  the  btessinge 
prepared  for  us,  until  he  who  has  prepared  re. 
veal  them. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  world 
could  be  described,  new  faculties  must  be  given 
us  to  comprehend  it.  If  it  could  be  conceivedp 
its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and  our  admiring 
wonder  diminished.  The  wealth  that  can  te 
counted  has  bounds ;  tho  blessings  that  can  be 
calculated  have  limits.  We  now  rejoice  in  tho 
expectation  of  happineas  inconceivable.  To  have 
conveyed  it  to  oar  fall  appreheoiioD,  our  oon 
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•epUoiit  of  it  nmt  th«i  be  tekan  ftom  HHiie- 
thinf  Willi  whieh  we  %n  aliead^  aoquaintcd, 
wid  we  ihonld  be  lare  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  thingi  pneeea,  by  a  oompariion  with  even 
the  beet  of  the  things  which  are  leeii.  In  short, 
if  the  state  of  heaven  were  attempted  to  bo  let 
down  to  human  intelligence,  it  would  be  far  in- 


ferior to  the  glorione  bat  indistinct  glimpsei 
which  we  now  catch  from  the  oracles  of  God 
of  joy  anspeakable,  and  fall  of  glory.  Wbai 
Christian  does  not  exult  in  that  grand  ootliw 
of  unknown,  unimagined,  yet  consummate  bCa 
— In  Tut  presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  tl 
Thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore  7 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER. 

SBLBCTED  AND  COMPILED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  FROM  VARIOUS  PORTIONS  OF 

HER  WORKS  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  THAT  SUBJECT. 

"  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle." 

**  I  will  endeavour  that  you  may  be  able  afker  my  decease  to  havo  these  things  always  in  re 
nembrance."    2  Peter,  c  i. 


PREFACE. 

FtLcm  a  siek,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  a  dying  bed,  the  writer  of  these  pages  fbels  ii 
oarnest  desire  to  be  enabled,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  execute  a  little  plan  which  has  at  differeol 
times  crossed  her  mind,  but  wliioh  she  never  found  leisure  to  accomplish,  till  the  present  sssson 
of  incapacity. 

**  The  importunity  of  friends," — that  hackneyed  apology  for  works  of  inferior  oierit,  b  not,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  less  true  for  being  worn  threadbare.  By  many  partial  friends  the  hu 
frequently  been  dotfired  to  write  a  volume  exclusively  on  Prayer.  With  this  request  she  hai 
always  declined  complying ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  she  was  aware  that  she  had  pievi- 
oosly  exhausted — not  the  subject  itself,  which  is  indeed  inexhaustible, — but  the  slender  resonroes 
of  her  own  mind. 

^  In  her,  perhaps  too  numerous,  printed  works,  written  on  different  subjects,  and  at  distant  pe- 
riods, there  are  very  many  volumes,  in  which  not  only  some  reforence  has  been  made,  but  boom 
distinct  portions  assigned,  to  the  all-important  subject  of  Prayer. 

It  is  now  her  latest  and  warmest  wish  to  be  permitted  to  collect  and  examine  some  of  thoia 
portions  which  treat  more  directly  of  this  great  duty  ;  to  unite  the  scattered  members  into  one 
-compact  body,  and  to  bring  each  under  its  proper  head,  into  one  point  of  view.  Ail  she  is  herself 
able  to  do,  is  to  hear  these  extracts  read  by  kind  friends,  and  to  adopt  such  passages  as  she  may 
think  proper  for  selection. 

Perhaps  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  present  nightly  watcliings  may,  through  Divine  grace, 
impress  her  own  heart  with  a  still  deeper  senne  of  the  unspeakable  importance  and  value  of 
Prayer,  and  of  tlie  support  and  consolation  which  may  be  granted  in  answer  to  this  exercise, 
when  every  other  support  and  consoUtiun  must  inevitably  fail. 

However  smoU  may  be  the  use  of  this  compilation  to  the  reader,  the  writer  at  least  is  already 
reaping  one  benefit  herself  from  what  she  has  presumed  to  suggest  to  others, — the  benefit  of 
feeling,  ss  she  reviews  these  pages,  liow  sadly  she  herself  has  fallen  short  in  the  duties  she  hta 
so  repeatedly  recommended.  In  this  re-examination  she  has  sensibly  felt  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
good  upon  paper,  and  how  ditHcuIt  in  practice. 

At  the  same  time  she  humbly  trusts  that  her  very  failures  may  have  enabled  her  to  touch 
these  subjects  more  experimentally  than  she  might  have  done  had  her  own  deficiencies  been  lets 
powerfully  recollected,  and  less  acutely  lelU 

The  Author  ventures  to  hope  that  her  valued  friends,  to  whom  this  selection  is  more  ospecisUy 
dedicated,  will  consider  it  as  the  last  bequest  of  one,  who,  about  to  quit  this  transitory  scene,  and 
ieeling  the  deepest  interest  in  their  spiritual  prosperity,  as  also  for  that  of  all  her  fellow  Chris 
tians,  is  desirous,  by  this  her  final  act,  to  testify  at  least  her  affectionate  anxiety  for  their  eternal 
happiness. 

The  present  weak  state  of  the  Author  must  apologize  for  inaccuracies  and  repetitions. 
BaHey^Wmfd. 
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CHAP.  I. 


T%e  neeeuily  of  Prayer  founded  on  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature. 

Tu  aobjeot  of  man'o  apostacy  is  ao  nearly 


connected  with  the  subject  of  Prayer,  being  io- 
deed  that  which  constitutes  the  necessity  of  this 
duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  one  ought  to  pre- 
cede any  discussion  of  the  other.  Let,  then,  tbs 
conviction  that  wo  have  fallen  iromonr  origina] 
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state,  tnd  that  this  lipte  pramits  tlia  nxnt  pow. 
trCul  incentiTe  to  prayer,  farniiih  an  apolo^j  for 
makingf  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  this  great 
article  of  our  fiuth. 

The  doctrine  is  not  the  less  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abused  to  the 
worst  purposes ;  some  having  erroneously  con- 
aidered  it  as  leaving  us  withoat  hope,  and  others 
as  lending  an  excune  to  unresisted  sin. — It  is  a 
doctrine  which  meets  us  in  one  unbroken  series 
throughout  the  whole  sacred  volume  ;  we  find  it 
from  the  third  of  (venesis,  which  records  tlie 
efent  of  man's  apoatacy,  carried  on  through  the 
history  of  its  fatal  conscciuences  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent instances  of  sin,  individual  and  national, 
and  running  in  one  continued  stream  from  the 
first  sad  tale  of  woe,  to  the  close  of  the  sacred 
<3anon  in  the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

And,  to  remove  the  groundless  hope,  that  this 
qaality  of  inherent  corruption  belonged  only  to 
tne  profligate  and  abandoned,  the  Divine  In- 
apirer  of  the  sacred  writers  took  especial  care, 
that  they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  re- 
late the  sins  of  these  alone. 

Why  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and 
«ven  the  crimes  of  the  best  of  men  recorded  with 
«qual  fidelity  ?  Why  are  we  told  of  the  twice  re* 
peated  deceit  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  ?  Why 
of  the  single  instance  of  vanity  in  Hezckiah  ? 
Why  of  the  too  im[)etuou8  zeal  of  Elijah  ?  Why 
<^the  error  of  the  almost  perfect  Moses  ?  Why 
of  the  insincerity  of  Jacob  /  Why  of  the  far 
darker  crimes  of  the  otherwise  holy  Ddvid? 
"Why  of  the  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from 
that  piety  displayed  with  sublimity  unparalleled 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  ?  Why  seems  it 
to  have  been  invariably  studied,  to  record  with 
more  minute  detail  the  vices  and  errors  of  these 
eminent  men,  than  even  those  of  the  successive 
impious  kings  of  Israel,  and  of  Judah  ;  while 
these  last  are  generally  dismissed  with  the  brief, 
bat  melancholy  sentence,  that  they  did  (hat 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  follow- 
ed only  by  too  frequent  an  intimation  that  they 
made  way  fur  a  successor  worse  than  them- 
■elves  7  The  answer  is,  that  the  truth  of  our 
miivcrsal  lapse  could  only  be  proved  by  trans, 
mitting  tho  record  of  those  vices,  from  which 
even  the  holiest  men  were  not  exempt. 

Had  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  back  from  man 
the  faithful  delineations  of  the  illustrious  eha- 
racters  to  which  we  have  referied,  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  in  (juestion,  though  occasionally 
ftlt,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistant^,  forced  upon 
him,  would  not  have  been  believed ;  or,  if  be- 
lieved, would  not  have  been  acknowledged. 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain  truths ; 
*  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of 
aU  that  seek  him  ;*  that  man  has  apostatised 
from  his  original  character,  and  by  it  has  for- 
feited  his  original  destination  :  that  Christ  came 
into  this  world  and  died  upon  the  cross  to  ex- 
piate sin,  and  to  save  dinners;  that  aAer  his 
ascension  into  Heaven,  he  did  not  leave  his  work 
imperfect  He  sent  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  per- 
ftrmed  his  first  office  by  giving  to  the  Apostles 
miraculous  powers.  His  offices  did  not  cease 
there ;  be  has  indeed  withdrawn  his  miraculous 
gifts,  but  he  still  continues  his  silent  but  pow- 
wfbl  operations,  and  that  in  their  due  order  ;— 
Vol.  II.  2  K 


first,  that  of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing 
the  heart  of  the  sinner,  before  ha  assoroes  the 
'gracious  character  of  the  Comforter.  What 
need,  then,  of  heresies  to  perplex  doctrines,  or 
of  philosophy  to  entangle,  or  of  wiil-worshippen 
to  multiply  them  7 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are,  in  Christianity, 
high  and  holy  mysteries;  but  these  'secret 
things,'  though  they  *  belong  to  God,'  have  their 
practical  uses  for  us ;  they  teach  us  humility, 
the  prime  Christian  grace;  thy  send  us  to 
prayer,  and  they  exercise  faith,  the  parent  at- 
tribute  of  all  other  graces. 

This  religion  of  facts,  then,  the  poorest  list, 
eners  in  the  aisles  of  our  churches  understand 
sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  unto  aaiva- 
tion.  They  are  saved  by  a  practical  belief  of  a 
few  simple  but  inestimable  truths. 

By  these  same  simple  trulhn,  martyrs  and 
confessors,  our  persecuted  saints,  and  our  bless- 
ed reformers  were  saved.  By  these  few  simple 
truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Newton,  were 
saved;  not  because  they  saw  their  religion 
through  the  glass  of  their  philosophy,  but  be- 
cause  theirs  was  not  a  *  philosophy,  falsely  so 
called  ;'  nor  their  science,  *a  science  of  opposi. 
tion  ;*  but  a  science  and  a  philosophy  which  were 
made  sabeervient  to  Christianity,  and*  because 
their  deep  humility  sanctified  their  astonishing 
powers  of  mind.  These  wonderful  men,  at 
whose  feet  the  learned  world  is  still  satisfied  to 
sit,  sat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Had 
there  been  any  other  way  but  the  cross  by  which 
sinners  could  be  saved,  they,  perhaps  of  all  men 
were  best  qualified  to  have  found  it 

To  return,  then,  to  the  particular  doctrine 
under  consideration : — Let  us  believe  man  is 
corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us  he  is  so. 
Let  us  believe  that  all  were  so  by  nature,  even 
the  best,  since  we  learn  it  from  Divine  authority. 
Let  us,  from  the  same  authority,  trace  the  dis- 
order to  its  source  from  a  fallen  parent,  its  seat 
in  a  corrupt  heart,  its  extent  through  the  whole 
man,  its  universality  over  ihe  entire  race. 

All  are  willing  to  allow  that  we  are  subject 
to  frailties,  to  imperfections,  to  imfirmities ;  facts 
compel  us  to  cmifess  a  propensity  to  crimes,  but 
worldly  men  confine  the  commission  of  them  to 
the  vulgar.  But  to  rest  here  would  lead  us  to  a 
very  false  estimate  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
contrary  to  the  decisive  language  of  Scripture  ; 
it  would  establish  corruption  to  be  an  accident, 
and  not  a  root  It  would  by  a  division  of  offen- 
ders into  two  classes,  deny  that  all  offences  are 
derived  from  one  common  principle. 

If,  then,  men  would  examine  their  own  bo- 
soms as  closely  as  they  censure  the  faults  of 
others  loudlv,  we  should  all  find  there  the  in- 
cipient stirrmgs  of  many  a  sin,  which,  wlien 
brought  into  action  by  circumstances,  produce 
consequences  the  most  appalling.  Let  us  then 
bless  God,  not  that  we  are  better  than  otlier  men, 
but  that  we  are  placed  by  Providence  out  of 
the  reach  of  being  goaded  by  that  temptation, 
stimulated  by  that  poverty,  which,  had  they  been 
our  lot,  might  have  led  to  the  same  termination. 

Let,  then,  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge  of 
His  Word,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
teach  us,  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide  a 
diflbrenoe  betireen  oorselTW  and  othen  ai  «• 
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londly  imtffine ;  that  then  »  not  bj  DAtare,  a 
gremt  gvdf  fixed,  that  they  who  are  on  this  aide 
might  not  {MMS  over  to  the  other.  Let  ua  not 
IooSe  to  an;  superior  virtue,  to  any  native 
strength  of  onr  own,  but  let  us  look  with  a  live- 
ly gratitude  to  that  mercy  of  God  which  has 
preserved  us  from  the  temptations  to  whicli  they 
have  yielded.  But,  above  all,  let  us  look  to  that 
preventing  and  restraining  grace  which  is  with- 
held  from  none  who  ask  it :  without  this  all- 
powerful  grace,  Latimer  might  have  led  Bonner 
to  the  stake ;  with  it  Bonner  might  have  ascend- 
ed the  scafTold  a  martyr  to  true  religion.  With- 
oot  this  gfrace,  Luther  might  have  fattened  on 
the  sale  of  indulgences ;  and  with  it  Leo  the 
Tenth  might  have  accomplished  the  blessed 
work  of  Reformation. 


CHAP.  IL 

T%e  duty  of  Prayer  .inferred  from  the  AelpZcts- 

neti  of  man, 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is  also  a  helpless, 
'and  therefore  a  dependent  being.  This  offers 
new  and  powerful  motives  for  the  necessity  of 
nraver,  the  necessity  of  looking  continnally  to  a 
higher  power,  to  a  better  strength  than  our  own. 
If  that  Power  sustain  us  not,  we  fall ,  if  he  di- 
rect us  not,  we  wander.  His  guidance  is  not 
only  perfect  freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our 
^eatest  danger  begins  from  the  moment  we 
imagine  we  arc  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  man  arising  from  his 
imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doctrine  witii 
the  nominal  Christian.  He  feeds  his  pride  with 
this  pernicious  aliment.  And,  as  we  hear  much, 
80  we  hear  falsp'.y,  of  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture. Prayer,  founded  on  the  true  principles  of 
Scripture,  alone  teaches  us  wherein  our  true 
dignity  consists.  The  dignity  of  a  fallen  crea- 
ture in  a  perfect  anomaly.  True  dignity,  con. 
'Tary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  it  is  an  inlie- 
rent  excellence,  is  actually  a  sense  of  the  want 
of  it ;  it  consists  not  in  onr  valuing  ourselves, 
but  in  a  continual  feeling  of  our  dependence  up- 
on  God,  and  an  unceasing  aim  at  conformity  to 
his  .nia{rc. 

Nothing  but  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sinful, 
ness  of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  offences,  of 
our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant  dependence, 
can  bring  us  to  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 
How  did  tlic  faith  of  the  saints  of  old  flourish 
under  a  darker  dispensation,  through  all  the 
clouds  and  ignorance  which  obscured  their 
views  of  God  !  *  They  looked  unto  Him,  and 
were  enlightened  !*  How  do  their  slender  means 
and  high  attainments  reproach  us  ! 

David  found  tliat  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  resist  his 
outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his  inward 
oorruptions.  He  therefore  prayed,  not  only  for 
deliverance  *  from  blood-guiltiness/  for  a  griev- 
ously remembered  mo,  he  prayed  for  the  princi- 
fie  of  piety,  for  the  fountain  of  holiness,  for 
*  the  creation  of  a  clean  heart,*  for  *  the  renew- 
ing  of  a  right  spirit,'  for  *  truth  in  the  inward 


parte,*  that  the  *  comfort  of  God*a  help  might 
be  granted  him.*  This  uniform  avowal  of  the 
secret  workings  of  sin,  this  uniibrm  depeodeaos 
on  the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  grace 
of  God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  addressea, 
though  they  are  thoae  of  a  aovereign  and  a  war. 
rior,  so  universally  applicable  to  the  case  of 
every  private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poeta, — himself  an  unsuocMs. 
fnl  courtier, — from  a  personal  experience  of  ths 
mortifying  foelings  of  abject  solicitation,  baa 
said,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  world 
whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate,  he  would  wish 
him  no  greater  punishment  than  atUndaaee  sad 
dependence.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  penalty 
of  this  wish  to  the  dependants  on  mottoi  great, 
ness. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the  very 
essence  botii  of  the  safoty  and  happiness  of  a 
Christian.  Dependence  on  God  is  his  only  true 
liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is  his  only  tme 
consolation.  The  suitor  for  human  favour  is 
liable  to  continual  disappointment;  if  he  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  patron,  there  b  probably  a 
general  order  not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher 
case,  there  is  a  epeciol  promise,  that  '  to  him 
that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.*  The  human 
patron  hates  importunity ;  the  Heavenly  Patron 
invites  it  The  one  receives  liis  suitor  accord- 
ing to  bis  humour,  or  refuses  his  adinissioo  fiem 
the  caprice  of  the  moment;  with  the  other, 
*  there  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  torn- 
ing.*  *Come  unto  me,*  is  His  uniform  invita- 
tion. The  Almighty  Donor  never  puts  off  His 
humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient  seasoo. 
Hi$  Court  of  Requests  is  always  open.  Ho  re- 
ceives  the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered ;  He 
grants  it  as  soon  as  it  is  made ;  and  though  he 
will  not  dispense  with  a  continuance  of  the  ap. 
plication,  yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  pro- 
mises fresh  support.  He  will  Ktill  be  solicited, 
but 'it  is  in  order  that  he  may  still  bestow.  Re- 
peated gifls  do  not  exhaust  His  bounty,  nor 
lessen  His  power  of  fulfilment.  Repeated  solici- 
tation, so  far  from  wearing  His  patience,  Im  on 
additional  call  for  His  favour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar  to 
its  acceptance  ;  He  likes  it  should  be  early,  but 
He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

And  as  past  mercies  on  God^s  part,  so,  to  the 
praise  of  his  grace  be  it  said,  tiiat  past  offunces 
on  our  own  part  are  no  hindrance  to  the  appli- 
cation  of  hearty  repentance,  or  the  answer  of 
forvent  prayer. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claimants  on 
ills  favour,  and  comparatively  few  boons  to  be- 
stow.  The  God  of  Power  has  all  things  in  His 
gift,  and  only  blames  the  solicitor  for  coming  so 
seldom,  or  coming  so  late,  or  staying  so  little  a 
while.  He  only  wishes  that  his  best  gifls  were 
more  earnestly  sought 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it  is 
often  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence  to  his 
favour, — the  hope  of  some  reward  for  past  ser- 
vices :  even  if  wo  can  produce  little  claim,  we 
insinuate  something  like  merit.  But  when  we 
approach  our  Heavenly  Benefactor,  so  far  from 
having  any  thing  like  claim,  any  thing  like  me- 
rit,  to  produce,  our  only  true,  and  our  only  ac- 
ceptable plea,  ii  o«ir  utter  want  both  of  cUim 
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and  merit, — la  the  utter  deatitutioa  of  all  that 
ean  reooniineDd  us ;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  fit- 
vour,  when  we  deserve  nothing  but  rejection , 
we  are  encoura^^  to  ask  for  eternal  happiness, 
when  we  deserve  only  eternal  punishment 
Thouffh  wc  have  nothing  to  produce  but  dis. 
loyalty,  we  ask  for  the  privileges  of  subjects  ,- 
though  notiiing  but  disobedience  to  ofTer,  wo 
plead  the  privileges  of  children, — we  implore  the 
underness  of  a  &ther. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power  who  may 
fcrrocrly  have  offended  his  benefactor,  contrives 
to  soften  his  displeasure  by  representing  that  the 
oilence  was  a  small  one.  The  devout  petitioner 
to  God  uses  no  such  subterfuge.  In  the  bold- 
a«ts  of  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repentance,  he 
cries,  *■  Pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is  great,'' 

He  wlw  does  not  believe  this  mndamental 
truth,  *  the  helplessness  of  man,'  on  which  the 
other  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  built, — even  be 
who  does  nominally  profess  to  assent  to  it  as  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture ;  yet,  if  he  does  not  expe. 
rimentally  acknowledge  it ;  if  he  does  not  feel 
it  in  the  convictions  of  his  own  awakened  con- 
science, in  his  discovery  of  the  evil  workings  of 
his  own  heart,  and  the  wrong  propensities  of 
his  own  nature,  all  bearing  their  testimony  to 
its  truth, — Buch  a  one  will  not  pray  earnestly  for 
Its  core, — will  not  pray  with  that  feeling  of  his 
helplessness,  with  that  sense  of  dependence  on 
Divine  assistance,  which  alone  makes  prayer 
efficacious. 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an  ade- 
quate conception,  till  his  progress  in  religion 
has  opened  his  eyes  on  what  is  the  natural  state 
of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case,  he  himself  was 
o  far  from  desiring  the  change  as  he  was  fVom 
believing  it  necessary.  He  does  not  even  sus- 
pect its  existence,  till  he  is  in  some  measure  de- 
livered from  its  dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  nothing 
will  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  nothing  wiU 
entirely  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  prayer,  so 
fervently  or  so  frequency,  as  this  ever-abiding 
sense  of  our  corrupt  and  helpless  nature,  as  our 
not  being  able  to  ascribe  any  disposition  in  our- 
selves lo  any  thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power 
to  avoid,  by  our  own  strength,  any  thing  that  is 
evil. 


CHAP.  HI. 
Prayer.    Its  D^nition, 

pRAYRR  is  the  application  of  want  to  Him  who 
alone  can  relieve  it,  the  voice  of  sin  to  Him  who 
alone  can  pardon  it  It  is  the  urgency  of  po- 
verty, the  prostration  of  humility,  the  fervency 
of  penitence,  the  confidence  of  trust  It  is  not 
eloquence,  but  earnestness;  not  figures  of  speech, 
bat  compunctions  of  soul.  It  is  the  *  Lord  save 
us,  we  perish,*  of  drowning  Peter ;  the  cry  of 
fkith  to  the  ear  of  mercy. 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  of  created 
beings;  confession,  the  natural  language  of 
guilty  creatures;  praise,  the  spontaneous  ex- 
praasion  of  pardoned  sinners.— Prayer  is  desire ; 
Uw  abtMQMDt  of  oontrition ;  the  entrgy  of  gra- 


titude. It  is  not  a  mere  conception  of  the  miad 
nor  an  effort  of  the  intellect,  nor  an  act  of  the 
memory ;  but  an  elevation  of  the  'soul  towards 
Its  Maker.  It  is  the  devout  breathing  of  a  crea- 
ture struck  with  a  sense  of  its  own  misery,  and 
of  the  infinite  holiness  of  Him  whom  it  b  ad- 
dressing, experimentally  convinced  of  iti  own 
emptiness,  and  of  the  abundant  fulness  of  God* 
of  his  readiness  to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,  of* 
his  willingness  to  save.  It  is  not  an  emotion 
produced  in  the  senses,  nor  an  effect  wrought 
by  the  imagination ;  but  a  determination  of  the 
will,  an  effusion  of  the  heart 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  self-knowledge,  by 
prompting  us  to  ItMk  aflcr  our  sins,  in  order  to 
pray  against  them  ;  it  is  a  motive  to  vigiUnoe, 
by  teaching  us  to  guard  against  those  sins  which, 
through  self. examination,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  detect 

Praver  is  an  act  both  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  heart  The  understanding  must  ap- 
ply itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divme  perfins- 
tions,  or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  adoration 
of  them.  It  would  not  be  a  rea$onahle  service 
if  the  mind  was  excluded.  It  must  be  rational 
worship,  or  the  human  worshipper  would  not 
bring  to  the  service  the  distinguishing  faculty 
of  his  nature,  which  is  reason.  It  must  be  spi- 
ritual worship,  or  it  would  want  the  distinctive 
quality  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Him  who  is  a 
spirit,  and  who  has  declared  that  he  will  be 
worshipped  *■  in  spirit  and  in  truth.* 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  powerful 
means  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing  in  holi- 
ness. It  is  above  all  right,  as  every  thing  is 
which  has  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and  the  example  of  Christ 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  tiie  ordi- 
nations of  God ;  a  perfect  congruity  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  his  dispensations.  If  man  were  not 
a  corrupt  creature,  such  prayer  as  the  Gospel 
enjoins  would  not  have  been  necessary.  Had 
not  prayer  been  an  important  means  for  curing 
those  corruptions,  a  God  of  perfect  wisdom  would 
not  have  ordered  it  He  would  not  have  prohi- 
bited  every  thing  which  tends  to  inflame  and 
promote  them,  had  they  not  existed;  nor  would 
he  have  commanded  every  thing  that  has  a 
tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  them,  had  not 
their  existence  been  fatal. — Prayer,  therefore,  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  his  economy  and  of  our 
obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of 
Prayer,  that  it  is  offending  the  omniscience  of 
God  to  suppose  he  requires  information  of  our 
wants.  But  no  objection  can  be  more  fbtile. 
We  do  not  pray  to  inform  God  of  our  wants,  bat 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  wants  which  he  al- 
ready knows.  As  he  has  not  so  much  made  his 
promises  to  our  necessities  as  to  our  requests,  it 
is  reasonable  that  our  requests  should  be  made 
before  we  can  hope  that  our  necessities  will  be 
relieved. — God  docs  not  promise  to  those  who 
want  that  they  shall  *  have,*  but  to  those  who 

*  ask  ;*  nor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall 

*  find,*  but  to  those  who  *  seek.*  ^  far,  there- 
fore,  from  his  previous  knowledge  of  our  wants 
being  a  ground  of  objection  to  Prayer,  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  true  ground  for  our  application.  Were 
he  not  Knowledge  itself,  our  informttion  would 
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be  of  u  Utile  ate,  as  oar  •pplicition  would  be, 
were  he  not  Gtiodneis  iteelC 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  joit  notion  of  Prayer 
while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  of 
oar  relation  to  Him,  and  dependence  on  Him. 
If,  therefore,  we  do  not  Hto  in  Ihe  daily  atudy 
of  the  Holy  Scripturca,  we  ahall  want  the  high, 
eat  motives  to  thifi  duty,  and  tlie  best  helps  for 
performing  it ;  if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  Uiese 
iDOtivcR,  and  the  inestimable  valui:  of  these  helps, 
will  render  argument  unnecessary,  and  eihorta- 
tlon  superfluouB. 

One  cause,  therefore,  of  the  dulness  of  many 
Christians  in  Prayer,  is  their  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  volume.  Thev  hear  it  pe- 
liodically,  they  read  it  oecasianalfy,  they  are 
contented  to  know  it  historically,  to  consider  it 
superficially  ;  but  thoy  do  not  endeavour  to  j^et 
their  minds  imbued  with  its  spirit  If  they 
itore  their  memory  with  its  facts,  they  do  not 
impress  their  hearts  with  its  truths.  Fhey  do 
not  regard  it  as  the  nutriment  on  which  their 
spiritual  life  and  growth  depend.  They  do  not 
pray  over  it :  they  do  not  consider  all  its  doc- 
trines as  of  practical  application  ;  they  do  not 
eoltivate  that  spiritual  discernment,  which  alone 
cui  enable  tlieni  judiciously  to  appropriate  its 
promises,  and  apply  its  denunciations  to  their 
own  actual  case.  They  do  not  use  it  as  an  un- 
erring  line  to  ascertain  their  own  rectitude,  or 
detect  their  own  obliquities. 

In  our  retirements  we  too  oOen  fritter  away 
oar  precious  moments — moments  rescued  from 
the  world — in  trivial,  sometimes,  it  is  to  beiear- 
cd  in  corrupt  thoughts.  But  if  we  must  give 
the  reins  to  our  imagination,  lot  us  send  this 
ozeursivc  faculty  to  range  among  grent  and  no. 
ble  objects.  Let  it  stretch  forward,  under  the 
■anction  of  failh  and  the  anticipation  of  pro- 
phecy, to  the  accomplishment  of  those  glorious 
promises  and  tremendous  threatenings  which 
will  soon  be  realized  in  the  eternal  world.  These 
are  topics  which,  under   the   safe   and   sober 

guidance  of  Scripture,  will  fit  its  largest  spccu- 
itions,  and  sustain  its  loftiest  flights.  The 
aamo  Scripture,  while  it  expands  and  elevates 
the  mind,  will  kei>p  it  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  truth;  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  teach 
It,  that  itH  boldest  excursionR  must  fall  infinitely 
ohort  of  the  astonishing  realities  of  a  future 
■Ute. 

Thouoh  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  sense 
of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  loo  exclusively 
the  objfict  of  our  prayerB.  While  we  keep,  with 
a  self-abasing  eye,  our  own  corruptions  in  view, 
let  us  look  with  equal  intentness  on  that  mercy 
which  cleanseth  from  all  nin.  Let  our  prayers 
be  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  nut  be  all  com- 
plaint. When  men  indulge  no  other  thought 
but  that  they  are  attaintnd  rebels,  the  hopeless- 
aess  of  pardon  hardens  them  into  disloyalty. 
Let  them  lor)k  to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  as  well 
as  to  the  rebellion  of  the  nuhjoct.  If  we  con- 
template liis  grace  as  displayed  in  the  Gospel, 
then,  though  our  humility  will  increase,  our 
despair  will  vanish,  (vratilude  in  this,  as  in  hu- 
inan  instances,  will  create  affection,  *  We  Jove 
him  because  he  first  h»ved  us.* 
Let  us,  therefore,  mlwaya  keep  our  unworthi* 


ness  in  Tiew,  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in  need 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  never  pkid 
it  as  a  reason  why  we  should  not  draw  nigh  to 
him  to  implore  that  mercy.  The  best  nten  ire 
unworthy  for  their  own  sakes ;  the  worst,  nn 
repentance,  will  be  accepted  for  his  sake,  and 
through  his  merits. 

In  prayer,  then,  the  perfections  of  God,  and 
especially,  his  mercies  in  our  redemption,  should 
occupy  our  thoughts,  as  much  as  our  sins;  our 
obligations  to  him  as  much  as  our  departure* 
from  him.  We  should  keep  up  in  our  hearti  a 
constant  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  not  Hithi 
design  to  discourage  the  mind  and  depress  the 
spirits,  but  with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  our. 
selves,  in  search  of  the  Divine  assistance.  Wi> 
should  conteuiplatc  our  infirmity,  in  order  lo 
draw  us  to  look  for  his  strength,  and  to  seek  that 
power  from  God  which  we  vainly  look  for  in 
ourselves :  we  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  of  hii 
danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  but  to 
induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been  broagfat 
against  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it  teaches  men 
to  despair.  The  charge  is  just,  in  one  sense,  at 
to  the  fact ;  but  false  in  the  sense  intended.  It 
teaches  us  to  despair,  indeed,of  ourselves,  while 
it  inculcates  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  if 
the  true  antidote  to  despair.  Faith  quickens  the 
doubting,  while  it  humbles  the  presuniptuoos 
spirit.  The  lowly  Christian  takes  conifiirt  in 
the  blessed  promise,  that  God  will  never  forsake 
them  that  are  his.  The  presumptuous  man  is 
equally  right  in  the  doctrine  ;  but  wrong  in  ap. 
plying  it.  He  takes  that  comfort  to  himself 
wliich  was  meant  for  another  class  of  charac 
ters.  The  mal-appropriation  of  Scriptore  pro- 
mises and  threatenings  is  thecau^e  of  nmch  er- 
ror and  delusion. 

Some  devout  enthusiasms  have  fallen  into  er- 
ror by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable  disinter- 
estednesM,  asserting  that  God  is  to  be  loved  ex- 
clusively for  himself,  with  an  absolute  renunci- 
ation of  any  view  of  advantage  to  ourselves ;  yet 
that  prayer  cannot  be  mercenary,  which  in- 
volves  (lod^s  glory  with  our  own  happintrss,  and 
makes  his  will  the  law  of  our  requests.  Tlioai^h 
wo  are  to  desire  the  glory  of  God  supremely : 
thout;h  this  ought  to  be  our  grand  aciuatm^ 
principle ;  yet  lie  has  graciously  permitted, 
commanded,  invited  us,  to  attach  our  own  hap- 
piness to  this  primary  object.  The  Bible  exhi- 
bits not  only  a  beautiful,  but  an  inspparablo 
coiiibination  of  both,  which  delivers  us  from  the 
danger  of  pre{K)9terousIy  imagining,  tlian  an  ab- 
solute renunciation  of  all  benefit  to  ourselves  i« 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  God*s  glory  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  from  wekinf 
any  happiness  independent  of  him,  and  unde- 
rived  from  him.  In  enjoining  us  to  love  him 
supremely,  he  has  connected  an  unspeakable 
blessing  with  a  paramount  duty,  the  higheiit 
privilege  with  the  moat  piisilive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christian  to 
be  assured,  that  '  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord, 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,*  is  the  God 
of  his  life,  to  know  that  be  is  even  invited  to 
take  the  Lord  for  his  God.  To  dose  with  God*i 
offers,  to  accept  his  invitatioikfl,  to  receive  God 
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m  oar  portion  most  tnrely  be  mora  pleuin^  to 
Mir  heaTenly  Father,  than  aeparatinj;  our  hap> 
Nnen  from  his  glory.  To  diaoonnect  oar  inter- 
>et8  from  his  djoodneii;  is  at  onoe  to  detract 
Void  his  perfections,  and  to  obscure  the  bright- 
less  of  our  own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  the 
nspired  writers  are  confirmed  by  the  authority 
if  the  heavenly  hosts.  They  proclaim  that  the 
(lory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
o  far  from  interfering,  are  connected  with  each 
»Uier.  We  know  but  of  one  anthem  composed 
ind  sun^  by  angels,  and  this  most  harmonious, 
y  combines  •  the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest, 
rith  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men.' 

'  The  beauty  of  Scripture,*  says  the  great 
Iftxon  reformer,  *  consists  in  pronouns.*  This 
5od  is  our  God ;  God,  even  our  oien  God  shall 
iless  us.  How  delightful  the  appropriation  !  to 
glorify  him  as  being  in  himself  consummate  ex- 
«llence,  and  to  love  him  from  the  feeling  that 
lis  excellence  it  directed  to  our  felicity  !  Here 
Dodesty  would  be  ingratitude,  disinterestedness 
ebellion.  It  would  be  severing  ourselves  from 
dm,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it 
rould  be  dissolving  the  astonishing  connection 
rbich  he  had  condescended^  establish  between 
limself  and  his  rational  xsreatores. 

The  Scripture  Saints  make  this  union  the 
iiief  ground  of  their  grateful  exultation  :  '  My 
trength,*  *my  rock,*  *my  fortress,*  *my  deli- 
-erer  !*  Again,  *  let  the  God  of  my  salvation 
m  exalttfd  !*  Now  take  away  the  pronoun,  and 
abstitute  ihe  article  the,  how  comparatively 
»ld  is  the  impression  !  The  consummation  of 
be  joy  arises  from  the  peculiarity,  the  intimacy, 
he  endearment  of  the  relation. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  grateful 
oy  diminished,  when  he  blesses  his  God  as  *  the 
Sod  of  them  that  trust  in  him.*  All  general 
tiessings,  will  he  say,  all  providential  ^mercies, 
ire  mine  individually,  are  mine  as  completely 
M  if  no  other  shared  in  the  enjoyment — life, 
ight,  the  earth  and  heavens,  the  sun  and  stars, 
rnatsoever  sustains  the  body,  and  recreates  the 
pirits  7  My  obligation  is  as  great  as  if  the 
nercy  had  been  made  purely  for  me ;  as  great? 
lay,  it  is  greater ;  it  is  augmented  by  a  sense 
f  the  millions  who  participate  in  the  blessing. 
The  same  enlargement  of  personal  obligation 
idds  good,  nay,  rises  higher,  in  the  mercies  of 
tedemption.  The  Lord  is  my  Saviour,  as  com- 
iletely  as  if  he  had  redeemed  only  mo.  That 
le  has  redeemed  *a  groat  multitude,  which  no 
nan  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
ad  i>eoplo,  and  tongues,*  is  diffusion  without 
batcment;  it  is  general  participation  without 
ndividual  diminution.     Each  has  all. 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  apt 
D  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out  of  course, 
rhile  we  too  much  overlook  long  habitual,  and 
uninterrupted  mercies.  But  common  mercies, 
r  less  striking,  are  more  valuable,  both  because 
re  have  them  always,  and  for  the  reason  above 
ssigned,  because  others  share  them.  The  or- 
inary  blessings  of  life  are  overlooked  for  the 
ery  reason  that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized, 
«cause  Uiey  are  most  uniformly  bestowed, 
rhey  are  most  essential  to  our  support,  and 
rhen  once  they  are  withdrawn,  we  begin  to 
Ind  that  taey  ire  alio  moat  easential  to  oar 


comfort  Nothing  raises  the  pride  of  a  bleasin^ 
like  its  removal,  whereas  it  was  its  continaanoa 
which  should  have  taught  us  its  woi^.  We 
require  novelties  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  not 
considering  that  it  is  the  duration  of  merciea 
which  enhances  their  value.  We  want  fresh  ex- 
citements. We  consider  mercies  long  enjoyed 
as  things  of  course,  as  things  to  which  we  have 
a  sort  of  claim  by  prescription ;  as  if  God  had 
no  right  to  withdraw  what  he  has  once  bestow 
ed,  as  if  he  were  obliged  to  continue  what  be 
has  once  been  pleased  to  confer. 

But  that  the  sun  has  shown  unremittingly 
from  the  day  that  Grod  created  him,  is  not  a  lesa 
stupendous  exertion  of  power,  than  that  the 
hand  which  fixed  him  in  the  heavens,  and  mark* 
ed  out  his  progress  through  them,  onoe  said  by 
his  servant,  *  Sun,  stand  tnou  still  upon  Gideon.* 
That  ho  has  gone  on  in  his  strength,  drivin{[hiB 
uninterrupted  career,  and  *  rejoicing  as  a  giant 
to  run  his  course,*  for  six  thousand  years,  ia  a 
moie  astonishing  exhibition  of  Omnipotence 
than  that  he  should  have  been  once  suspended 
by  the  hand  which  set  him  in  motion.  That 
the  ordinances  of  Heaven,  that  the  established 
laws  of  nature,  should  have  been  for  one  day 
interrupted  to  serve  a  particular  occasion,  is  a 
less  real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  substan. 
tial  blessing,  than  that  in  such  a  multitude  of 
ages  they  should  have  pursued  their  appointed 
course,  for  the  comfort  of  the  whole  system. 

As  the  affections  of  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that  hia 
prayers  will  be  chiefly  addressed.  God,  in  pro- 
mising to  *  give  those  who  delight  in  him  the 
desire  of  their  heart,*  could  never  mean  tempo- 
ral things ;  for  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
perly as  to  the  object,  and  inordinately  as  to  the 
degree.  The  promise  relates  principally  to  spi- 
ritual  blessings.  He  not  only  gives  us  these 
mercies,  but  the  very  desire  to  obtain  tbem  ia 
also  his  gif\.  Here  our  prayer  reouires  no 
qualifying,  no  conditioning,  no  limitation.  We 
cannot  err  in  our  choice,  for  God  himself  is  the 
object  of  it ;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree, 
unless  it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  weUt  or 
to  please  him  too  much. 

God  shows  his  lAunificenoe  in  encouraging  oa 
to  ask  moat  earnestly  for  the  greatest  things,  by 
promising  that  the  smaller  *  shall  be  added  unto 
us.*  We  therefore  acknowledge  his  liberality 
most,  when  we  request  the  highest  favours.  He 
manifests  His  infinite  superiority  to  earthly  fa- 
tliers,  by  chiefly  delighting  to  confer  those  spi- 
ritual gifb  which  they  less  solicitously  desire 
for  their  children,  than  those  worldly  advan- 
tages on  which  Grod  seta  so  little  value. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  private 
devotions  effectual  remedies  for  our  own  parti- 
cular sins.  Prayer  against  sin,  in  general,  is 
too  indefinite  to  reach  the  individual  case.  We 
most  bring  it  home  to  our  own  hearts,  else  we 
may  be  confessing  nnother  man*s  sins,  and  over- 
looking our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant 
fault,  wo  should  pray  more  especially  against 
the  fault.  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which 
wo  particularly  stand  in  need,  we  should  dwell 
on  our  own  deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our 
souls  become  deeply  affected  with  oor  want  of 
it    Oor  prayera  abonld  be  oireomitantia),  not 
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u  wai  before  obierved,  for  the  inibrmation  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  but  for  the  ttirrinir  up  of  oar 
own  dull  affoctiont.  And  as  the  recapitulation 
uf  our  wantfl  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  our  de- 
pendence, the  enlargini^  on  our  especial  mer- 
cies will  tend  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  gratitude ; 
while  indiscriminate  petitions,  confessionB,  and 
thhnksgirinjr,  leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  in- 
definite devotion,  and  unaffocting  generalities, 
without  personality,  and  without  appropriation. 
It  must  be  obvious,  that  we  except  th  sc  grand 
universal  points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in- 
terest, and  which  must  always  form  the  essence 
of  family,  and,  especially,  of  public  prayer. 

As  wo  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a  frame  of 
waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our  prayers,  and  in 
A  spirit  of  gratitude  when  wc  have  obtained  it. 
This  is  that  *  preparation  of  the  heart*  which 
would  always  keep  us  in  a  posture  for  duty.  If 
W9  desert  the  duty  because  an  immediate  bless- 
ing does  not  visibly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we 
do  not  servo  God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfish- 
ness;  that  we  grudge  expending  on  Him  Uiat 
•ervice  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  inter- 
eat    Though  he  grants  not  our  petition,  let  us 
never  be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  application. 
Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remind  us  of  the 
remark  of  a  certain  great  political  wit,*  who 
apologized  for  his  late  attendance  in  parliament, 
by  his  being  detained  while  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  dragging  a  txUunteer  to  his  duty.     How 
many  excuses  do  wo  find  for  not  being  in  time! 
How  many  apologies  for  brevity  !    How  many 
evasions  for  neglect !  How  unwilling,  too  often, 
are  we  to  come  into  the  Divine  proseuce,  how 
reluctant  to  remain  in  it !  Those  hours  which 
are  least  valuable  for  business,  which  are  least 
seasonable  for  pleasure,  wo  commonly  give  to 
religion.     Our  energies,  which  wore  so  readily 
exerted  in  the  society  wc  have  just  quitted,  are 
■nnk  as  we  approach  the  Divine  presence.   Our 
hearts,  which  were  all  alacrity  in  some  frivolous 
conversation,  become  cold  and  inanimate,  as  if 
it  were  the  natural  property  of  devotion  to  freeze 
the  affections.    Our  animal  spirits,  which   bo 
readily  performed  their  functions  before,  now 
slacken  their  vigour,  and  lose  their  vivacity. 
The  sluggish  bcxly  sympathizes  with  the  un- 
willing mind,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness 
of  the  other  ;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the 
call  of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  performing 
it.     How  do  our  fancies  rove  back  to  the  plea- 
sures we  have  been  enjoying !    How  apt  are  the 
diversified  images  of  those  pleasures  to   mix 
themselves  with  our  bolter  thoughts,  to  pull 
down  our  higher  aspirations!    As  prayer   re- 
quires  all  the  energies  of  the  compound  being 
of  man,  so  wo  too  often  feel  as  if  there  were  a 
confederacy  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  disin- 
cline  and  disqualify  us  for  it. 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  to 
religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray,  ex- 
amine into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  conviction 
over  and  over  again ;  but  assume  that  those  doc- 
trines arc  true,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready  proved.  From  a  general  and  fixed  im- 
pression of  these  principles,  will  result  a  taste, 
a  disposedness,  a  love  so  intimate,  tint  the  con- 
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victioni  of  the  nnderatanding  will  become  tki 
afiTections  of  the  heart. 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  few  fiiida 
mental  truths,  to  digest  tfaem  tboroaghly,  li 
meditate  on  them  aerioosly,  to  pray  over  tben 
fervently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in  tiie  heart, 
will  be  more  productive  of  faith  and  holincK, 
than  to  labour  after  variety,  ingenuity,  or  ele- 
gance. The  indulgence  of  imagiostion  will  ra- 
ther distract  than  edify.  Searching  af\er  inge- 
nious  thoughts  will  rather  divert  the  attentioa 
from  God  to  ourselves,  than  promote  fixedneis 
of  thought,  singleness  of  intention,  and  devoted- 
ness  of  spirit  Whatever  is  subtle  and  refined, 
is  in  danger  of  being  unscriptural.  If  we  do  not 
guard  the  mind,  it  will  learn  to  set  more  valae 
on  original  thoughts  than  devout  affections.  It 
is  the  business  (^  praver  to  cast  down  imigioa- 
tions  which  gratify  the  natural  activity  of  the 
mind,  while  they  leave  the  heart  unhnmbled. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
business  of  the  present  moment;  wc  sboold 
keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  depend- 
ence ;  we  should  entertain  no  kmg  views.  *  Asr 
is  the  accepted  time.'  *  To-day  wo  must  hesr 
his  voice.*  *  Give  ys  tkit  day  onr  daily  bread." 
The  manna  will  not  seep  till  to-morrow :  to- 
morrow will  have  ita  own  wants,  and  must  have 
its  own  petitions.  To-morrow  we  most  seek 
anew  the  bread  of  heaven. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  cominijf  to  oor  de- 
votions with  unfurnished  minds.  We  ibould  be 
always  laying  in  materials  fur  prayer,  by  a  dili- 
^nt  course  of  serious  reading,  by  trcasurinir  op 
m  our  minds  the  most  important  truths.  If  we 
rush  into  the  Divine  presence  with  a  vacant,  or 
ignorant,  or  unprepared  mind,  with  a  heart  full 
of  the  world  ;  as  we  shall  feel  no  disposition  or 
qualification  for  the  work  we  are  about  to  en- 
gage in,«o  wo  cannot  expect  that  our  peiitioD» 
will  be  heard  or  granted.*  There  must  be  some 
congruity  between  the  heart  and  the  object, 
some  atfinKy  between  the  state  of  our  minds  sod 
the  business  in  which  they  are  employed,  if  we 
would  expect  success  in  the  work. 

We  are  often  deceived  both  as  to  the  princi- 
pie  and  the  efiect  of  our  prayers.  When,  from 
some  external  cause,  the  heart  is  glad,  the  spi- 
rits  light,  the  tlioughts  ready,  the  tongue  volu- 
ble, a  kind  of  spontaneous  eloquence  is  the  re- 
sult; with  this  we  are  pleased,  and  this  ready 
flow  we  arc  willing  to  impose  on  ourselves  for 
piety. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mind  is  dejccteo. 
tlio  animal  spirits  low,  the  thoughts  confused: 
when  apposite  words  do  not  readily  present 
themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse  our  hearts  of 
want  of  fbrvour,  to  lament  our  weakness,  and  U 
niouru  that,  because  we  have  had  no  pleasure 
in  praying  onr  prayers  have,  therefore,  not  bi>. 
ccnded  to  tlie  throne  of  mercy.  In  both  caset 
we,  perhaps,  judge  ourselves  unfairly.  The»e 
unready  sccents,  these  faltering  praises,  these 
ill-expressed  petitions,  may  find  more  acce|>i- 
ance  than  the  florid  talk  with  which  wc  were 
so  well  satisfied  :  the  latter  consisted,  it  may  be, 
of  shining  thoughts,  flouting  on  the  fancy i' elo- 
quent words  dwelling  on  the  lips ;  the  rorner 
might  be  the  sighing  of  a  contritn  spirit  abased 
by  the  feeling  of  its  own  unworthineas,  sod 
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Aired  by  the  periedioiis  of  a  holy  and  baart- 
aaarchiog'  Grod.  The  heart  U  diesatUfied  with 
ita  own  dull  and  taateleea  repetitione  which,  with 
«ll  their  imperfections.  Infinite  (joodness  may, 

Crhape,  hear  with  favour.* — We  may  not  only 
elated  with  the  fluency  but  even  with  the 
ftnrency  of  our  prayeri.  Vanity  may  grow  out 
4^  the  very  act  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  may 
begin  to  feel  proud  at  having  humbled  our- 
•eivee  so  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  spirit  of  prayer 
equally  distinct  from  that  facility  and  copious- 
neea  for  which  we  certainly  are  never  the  bet- 
tar  in  tiie  sight  of  Gud,  and  from  that  constraint 
and  dryness  for  which  we  may  be  never  the 
worse.  There  is  a  simple,  solid,  pious  strain 
«f  prayer,  in  which  the  supplicant  is  so  filled 
and  occupied  with  a  sense  of  his  own  depen- 
dence, and  of  the  importance  of  the  things  for 
which  he  asks,  and  so  persuaded  of  the  power 
and  grace  of  God  through  Christ  to  give  him 
those  things,  that  while  he  is  engaged  in  it,  he 
does  not  merely  imagine,  but  feels  assured  that 
Ocd  is  nigh  to  him  as  a  reconciled  Father,  so 
that  every  harden  and  doubt  are  taken  off  from 
hie  mind.  *  He  knows,*  as  St  John  expresses 
it,  *  that  he  has  the  petitions  he  desired  of  God,* 
and  feels  the  truth  of  that  promise, '  while  they 
are  jei  speaking  I  will  hear.  This  is  the  per- 
ieetum  of  Prayer. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  EffecU  of  Prayer. 

It  ie  objected  by  a  certain  class,  and  on  the 
apecious  ground  of  humility  too,  though  we  do 
not  always  find  the  objector  himself  quite  as 
humble  as  his  plea  would  be  thought,  that  it  is 
arrogant  in  such  insignificant  beings  as  we  arc 
to  presume  to  lay  our  petty  necessities  befi>re 
tlM  Great  and  Glorious  God,  who  cannot  be  ex. 
pected  to  condescend  to  the  multitude  of  trifling 
and  even  interfering  requesta  which  are  brought 
"before  him  by  his  creatures.  These  and  such 
Jike  objections  arise  from  mean  and  unworthy 
thoughts  of  the  Great  Governor  of  the  Universe. 
It  seems  as  if  those  who  make  them  considered 
the  Most  High  as  '  such  a  one  as  themselves  ;* 
a  Being,  who  can  perform  a  certain  given 
quantity  of  business,  but  who  would  be  over- 
powered with  an  additional  quantity.  Or,  at 
best,  is  it  not  considering  the  Almighty  in  the 
liffht,  not  of  an  Infinite  God,  but  of  a  great  man, 
of  a  minister,  or  a  king,  who,  while  he  superin- 
tends public  and  national  concerns,  is  obliged 
to  neglect  small  and  individual  petitions;  be- 
eanse  his  hands  being  full,  he  cannot  spare  that 
leisure  and  attention  which  suflice  for  every 

*  Of  thnw  tort  of  repetition",  onr  sdniraMe  Chnreh 
liturcy  has  been  acciiwid  an  a  fault :  but  thin  defect,  if 
it  be  one,  happily  accniuniodatrg  itself  to  ourinfinnitit**. 
Where  is  the  fhvnured  being  w)iow>  attontion  n(*rer 
wandffTs.  wboM  heart  aocoinpanieii  hit  lip»i  in  every  arn* 
tsaoe  ?  !■  thniv  no  abwnoB  of  mind  in  the  pf'titioner,  no 
wanderinx  of  the  thoii(hti(,no  inconf  tancy  of  ih<.>  heart, 
which  these  repetition^*  are  wisely  calculated  to  correct, 
lo  route  the  dead  attention,  to  bring  back  the  ttrayed 
aflectiont  ? 


thing?  They  do  not  consider  him  as  that  in- 
finitely  gracious  Being,  who,  while  he  beholds 
at  once  all  that  la  doing  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
is  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to  the  prayer  of 
the  poor  destitute,  aa  present  to  the  sorrowful 
sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each  of  these  for- 
lorn  creatures  were  individually  the  object  of 
his  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  Sa- 
prome  Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and 
who,  if  J  may  so  speak  without  profaneness, 
would  relieve  Omnipotence  of  part  of  his  bur- 
den, by  assigning  to  his  care  only  such  a  por- 
tion as  may  be  more  easily  managed,  seem  to 
have  oo  adequate  conception  of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  puts  him  as 
easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as  infinite 
power  docs  of  all  performance;  that  he  is  a 
Being  in  whose  plans  complexity  makes  no 
difficulty,  variety  no  obitruction,  and  multi- 
plicity no  confusion ;  that  to  ubiquity  distance 
does  not  exist ;  that  to  infinity  space  is  annihi- 
lated ;  that  past,  present,  and  future,  arc  die- 
cerned  more  accurately  at  one  glance  of  His 
eye,  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day, 
tlian  a  single  moment  of  time  or  a  single  point 
of  space  can  be  by  ours. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  forward,  as 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  b^n  answered, 
the  exhausted  ar^roent,  that  seeing  God  is 
immutable,  no  petitions  of  ours  can  ever  change 
Him :  that  events  themselves  being  settled  in  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  cotirse,  and  boimd  in  a 
fatal  necessity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can 
disturb  the  established  laws  of  the  universe,  or 
interrupt  the  course  of  Providence  by  our  pray- 
ers ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm 
decrees  can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of  ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  trackless 
field  of  fate  and  free  will,  we  would  only  ob- 
serve, that  those  objections  apply  equally  to 
all  human  actions  as  well  as  to  prayer.  It  may 
therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged,  that 
seeing  God  is  immutable  and  his  decrees  unal- 
terable, therefore  our  aeiiont  can  produce  no 
change  in  Him  or  in  our  own  state.  Weak  as 
well  as  impious  reasoning !  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  even  the  modem  French  and  German 
philosophers  might  not  be  prevaik^d  upon  to 
acknowledge  the  existenoc  of  God,  if  they^might 
make  such  a  use  of  his  attributes. 

How  much  more  wisdom  as  wefl  as  happiness 
results  from  a  humble  Christian  spirit !  Such  a 
plain  practical  text  as  'Draw  near  unto  God, 
and  he  will  draw  near  unto  you,*  carries  more 
consolation,  more  true  knowledge  of  his  wants 
and  their  remedy  to  the  heart  of  a  penitent  sin- 
ner, than  all  the  tomes  of  casuistry,  which  have 
puzzled  the  world  ever  since  the  question  was 
first  set  afloat  by  its  original  propounders. 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and  walked, 
to  prove  there  was  such  a  thing  as  motion,  im 
answer  to  the  philosopher  who,  in  an  elaborate 
theory,  denied  it;  so  the  plain  Christian,  when 
he  IS  borne  down  with  the  assurance  that  there 
is  no  efficacy  in  prayer,  requires  no  better 
argument  to  repel  the  assertion  than  the  good 
he  finds  in  prayer  itself.  A  Christian  knows, 
because  he  feeU,  that  prayer  is,  though  in  a 
way  to  him  inacratable,  Um  medium  of  oon- 
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nexion  between  God  and  hit  rational  creatarea, 
the  method  appointed  by  Him  to  draw  down  his 
bieaiiog^a  upon  ui.  The  Christian  knowa  that 
prayer  is  the  appointed  means  of  uniting  two 
ideas,  one  of  the  higheat  magnificence,  the 
other  of  the  most  profound  lowliness,  within 
the  compass  of  the  imagination ;  namely,  that 
it  is  the  link  of  communication  between  '  the 
High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,* 
and  that  heart  of  the  *  contrite  in  which  he  de. 
liffhts  to  dwell.*  He  knowt  that  this  inexplica- 
bw  union  between  beings  so  unspeakably,  so 
eaaontially  different,  can  only  be  maintained  by 
prayer ;  that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret  chain 
which  unites  time  with  eternity,  earth  with 
heaven,  man  with  God. 

The  plain  Chriatian,  as  was  before  obsenr- 
ed,  cannot  explain  why  it  is  so ;  but  while  he 
/eeif  the  efficacy,  he  is  contented  to  let  the 
learned  define  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  postpone 
prayer  till  he  can  produce  a  chain  of  reasoning 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  derives  benefit  from 
it,  than  he  will  postpone  eating  till  he  can  give 
A  scientific  lecture  on  the  nature  of  digestion  : 
be  is  contented  with  knowing  that  his  meat 
has  nourished  him  :  and  he  leaves  to  the  philo- 
sopher, who  may  choose  to  defer  his  meal  till  he 
has  elaborated  his  treatise,  to  starvo  in  the  in- 
terim.— The  Christian  feeh  better  than  he  is 
able  to  explain,  that  the  functions  of  his  spiri- 
toal  life  can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  ha- 
bitual prayer,  than  those  of  his  natural  life  with- 
out frequent  bodily  nourishment.  He  feels  re- 
novation  and  strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the 
appointed  means,  as  necessarily  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  He  feeln  tJiat  the  health  of  his 
soul  can  no  more  be  sustained,  and  its  powers 
kept  in  continual  vigour  by  the  prayen  of  a 
distant  day,  than  his  body  by  the  aliment  ot  a 
distant  day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion, far  more  constraining  to  the  true  beliover 
than  all  others  that  can  be  named ;  more  im- 
perative than  any  argument  on  its  utility,  than 
any  conviction  of  its  efficacy,  even  than  any  ex- 
perience of  its  consolations.  Prayer  is  the  com- 
mand of  Ood ;  the  plain,  positive,  repeated  in- 
junction of  the  Moat  High,  who  declares,  ^  He 
will  be  inquired  of.*  This  is  enough  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  the  Christian,  even  though  a 
promise  were  not,  as  it  always  is,  attached  to 
the  command.  But  in  this  cose,  to  our  un- 
speakable comHirt,  the  promise  is  as  clear  as 
the  precept :  *  Ask^  and  ye  shall  receive.*  This 
is  encouragement  enough  for  ih*i  plain  Chris- 
tian. As  to  the  fnanner  in  which  prayer  is 
made  to  coincide  with  the  general  scheme  of 
God*8  plan  in  the  government  of  human  affairs  ; 
how  Gt)d  has  Iei\  himself  at  liberty  to  reconcile 
owr  prayer  with  his  own  predetermined  will, 
the  Christian  does  not  very  critically  examine, 
iiis  precise  and  immediate  duty  being  to  pray, 
and  not  to  examine. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  enoup;h  for  the  humble 
believer  to  be  annurcd,  that  Die  Judge  of  all  iha 
earth  is  doing  risflit ;  it  is  enoixrjh  fur  hiiu  to  be 
.tssnrcd  in  tliai  word  ofGnd » which  cannot  lie,* of 
numberless  actual  instances  of  the  efficacy  of 
prater  in  obtaining  blessings  and  averting  cala- 
amities,   both  national  and   individual;   it  is 


enough  for  him  to  be  oonvinoed  ezptrinwntJly 
I  by  that  internal  evidence  which  b  perhaps  parv 
mount  to  all  other  evidence,  the  comfort  hs  him 
self  haa  received  from  prayer,  when  all  othsr 
comforts  have  ^ed  and,  above  all,  to  end  with 
the  same  motive  with  which  we  began,  the  only 
motive  indeed  which  he  rec^oiree  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty;  it  la  motive  enoa|k 
for  him,— that  ThuM  aatiA  the  LtnL 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  cootrm 
verting  any  of  theae  premiaes,  yet  neglect  to 
build  practical  consequences  on  the  admisskia 
of  them ;  who  neither  denying  the  duty  nor  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  live  either  in  the 
irregular  observance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it,  as 
appetite,  or  pleasure,  or  business,  or  humour, 
may  happen  to  predominate ;  and  who  by  living 
almost  without  prayer,  may  be  said,  *  to  live 
almost  without  God  in  the  world.'  Tosoeh  we 
can  only  say,  that  they  little  know  what  they 
lose.  The  time  ia  haatening  on  when  they  will 
look  upon  thoM  blessings  as  invalnaUe,  which 
now  they  think  not  worth  asking  for;  when 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  abeence  of  those 
means  and  opportunities  which  now  they  eithsr 
neglect  or  despise.  *0  that  they  were  wise! 
that  they  understood  this !  that  they  woald  eon. 
sider  their  latter  end  !* 

There  are  ^gain,  others,  who  it  is  to  be  feaml^ 
having  once  lived  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  yet  not 
having  been  well  grounded  in  those  prioeiples 
of  faith  and  repentance  on  which  genuine  prajer 
is  built,  have  by  degrees  totally  discontinued  iL 
*They  do  not  find,*  say  they,  *  that  their  affairs 
prosper  the  better  or  are  the  worse  ;  or  perhaps 
they  were  unsuccessful  in  their  affairs  even  he- 
fore  they  dropt  the  practice,  and  so  had  no  en- 
couragement to  go  on.*  They  do  not  know  that 
they  had  no  encouragement ;  they  do  not  know 
how  much  worse  their  affairs  might  have  gone 
on,  had  they  discontinued  it  sooner,  or  how  their 
prayers  helped  to  retard  their  ruin.  Or  they  do 
not  know  that  perhaps  '  they  asked  amiss,*  or 
that,  if  they  had  obtained  what  they  asked, 
they  might  have  been  far  more  unhappy.  For 
a  true  believer  never  '  restrains  prayer,*  be- 
cause he  is  not  certain  that  he  obtains  every  in- 
dividual request ;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  God, 
in  compassion  to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in 
great  mercy  withholds  what  we  desire,  and 
otlen  disappoints  his  most  favoured  children  by 
giving  them  not  what  they  ask,  but  what  he 
knows  is  really  good  for  them.  The  fro  ward 
child,  as  a  pious  prelate*  observes,  cries  for  the 
shining  blade,  which  the  tender  parent  with- 
holds,  knowing  it  would  cut  his  fingers. 

Thu3   to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the 
encouragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evidence 
of  tried  faith.     Of  this  holy   perseverance  Job 
was  a  noble  instance.     Defeat  and  disappoint 
ment  rather  stimulated  than  stopped  his  prayers 
Th«ju(rh  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passionate  elo 
qucnce  he  exclaims,  *  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  1 
am  not  heard:   I  cry   aloud,   but  there  is  nc 
judgment:'  yet  so  persuaded  was  he  nolwilh 
standing  of  tiic  duty  of  continuing  thiM  holy  im 
portunity,  that  he  persisted  against  all  human 
hope,  till  he  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of, 
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imshaken  faith,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  break 
OQt  into  that  tublime  apottropho,  *  Though  he 
•lar  nie,  yet  I  will  trust  in  him.* 

But  may  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  considera. 
Ue  class,  who  not  only  brinf^  none  of  the  objec- 
tions which  we  have  stated  sgrainst  the  use  of 
prayer ;  who  are  so  far  from  rejecting,  that  they 
are  exact  and  regular  in  the  performance  of  it ; 
who  yet  take  it  up  on  as  low  ground  as  is  con- 
sistent with  their  ideas  of  their  own  safety; 
who,  while  they  consider  prayer  as  an  indis- 
pensable form,  believe  nothing  of  that  change  of 
neart  and  of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce?  Many,  who  yet  adhere 
•erupulously  to  the  letter,  are  so  far  from  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
•trmigly  inclined  to  suspect  those  <^  hypocrisy 
or  fanaticism  who  adopt  the  true  scriptural 
views  of  prayer.  Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may 
be  so  wrested  as  to  be  made  to  speak  almost  any 
language  in  support  of  almost  any  opinion,  these 
persons  lay  hold  on  Scripture  itself,  to  bear  them 
oat  in  their  own  slight  views  of  this  duty ;  and 
they  profess  to  borrow  from  thence  the  ground 
of  niat  censure  which  they  cast  on  the  more  se- 
rious Christians.  Among  the  many  passages 
which  have  been  made  to  convoy  a  meaning  fo- 
reign to  their  original  designs,  none  have  been 
■eiied  upon  with  more  avidity  by  such  persons 
than  the  pointed  censures  of  our  Saviour  on 
those  *  who  fur  a  pretence  make  long  prayers  ;* 
•a  well  as  on  those  *  who  use  vain  repetitions, 
and  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  much  speak- 
ing.* Now  the  things  here  intended  to  be  re- 
proved were  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  and 
tlM  ignorance  of  the  heathen,  together  with  the 
•rror  of  all  those  who  depended  on  the  success 
of  their  prayers,  while  they  imitated  the  deceit 
of  the  one,  or  the  folly  of  the  other.  But  our 
Saviour  never  meant  that  those  severe  repre- 
hensions should  cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of 
pious  Christians,  to  which  &ej  do  not  at  all 
apply. 

More  or  fewer  words,  however,  so  little  con- 
fltitute  the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there  is  no 
kHibt  but  one  of  the  most  affecting  specimens 
on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  the  Publican, 
^11  fraught  OS  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  rontrition 
nd  self-abasement  which  is  the  very  principle 
^d  soul  of  prayer.  And  this  specimen,  per- 
haps, is  the  best  model  for  that  sudden  li fling  up 
of  the  heart  which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  we 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  the  few  hasty  words, 
to  which  these  frugal  petitioners  would  stint  the 
scanty  devotions  of  others  and  themselves,  will 
be  always  found  ample  enough  to  satisfy  the 
humble  penitent,  who,  being  a  sinner,  has  mucli 
to  confess ;  who,  hoping  he  is  a  pardoned  sin- 
ner, has  much  to  acknowledge.  Such  a  one, 
perhaps,  cannot  always  pour  out  the  fulncM  of 
his  soul  within  tJie  prescribed  abridgments. 

Even  the  lincerest  Christian,  when  he  wishes 
to  find  his  heart  warm,  has  oflen  to  lament  its 
coldness  though  he  feels  that  he  has  received 
much,  and  has,  tlierefore,  much  to  be  thankful 
Ibr,  yet  he  is  not  able  at  once  to  bring  his  way- 
ward spirit  into  such  a  posture  as  shall  fit  it  for 
the  solemn  duty.    Such  a  one  has  not  merely 
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his  form  to  repeat,  but  he  has  his  tempers  to  re- 
duce to  order,  his  affections  to  eicite,  and  hia 
peace  to  make.  His  thoughts  may  be  realizinr 
the  sarcasm  of  the  Prophet  on  the  idol  Baai. 
*  they  may  be  gone  a  journey,*  and  must  be  re. 
called ;  his  heart,  perhaps,  *  sleepeth,  and  must 
be  awaked.*  A  devout  supplicant,  too,  will 
labour  to  affect  and  warm  his  mind  with  a  sense 
of  the  great  and  gracious  attributes  of  God,  in 
imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old.  Like  Jeho- 
saphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate  *  the  power 
and  the  ihight,  and  the  mercies  of  the  Most 
High,'  in  order  to  stir  up  the  sentiments  of  awe, 
and  gratitude,  and  love,  and  humility  in  his  own 
soul.*  He  will  labour  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  Saviour,  whose  heart  dilated  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  holy  affections.  *  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.'  A 
heart  thus  animated,  thus  warmed  with  Divine 
love,  cannot  always  scrupulously  limit  itself  to 
the  mere  buiinesi  of  prayer,  if  I  may  so  speak. 
It  cannot  content  itself  with  merely  spreading 
out  its  own  necessities,  but  expands  in  contem- 
plating the  perfections  of  Him  to  whom  he  ia 
sddroMing  them. 

The  humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no  long- 
er governed  by  a  love  of  the  world,  yet,  grievea 
to  find  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  fVom  hia 
thoughts.  Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  wants  and  of  the  abundant  pro* 
vision  which  is  made  for  them  in  the  Gospel ; 
yet,  when  he  most  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in 
those  strong  motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  alas ! 
even  then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his 
insensibility,  his  deadness.  He  has  to  deplore 
the  littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his  Re- 
deemer.  The  best  Christian  is  but  too  liable 
during  the  temptations  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
by  *  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,* 
and  is  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
flect that  he  is  but  dost  and  ashes.  How  can 
even  good  persons,  who  are  just  come,  perhaps^ 
from  listening  to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow 
worms,  acknowledge  before  God,  without  anj 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable 
sinners  7  They  require  a  little  time  to  impresa 
on  their  own  souls  the  truth  of  that  solemn  con- 
fession of  sin  which  they  are  making  to  him, 
without  which,  brevity,  and  not  length  might 
constitute  hypocrisy. 

Even  the  sincerely  pious  have  in  prayer 
grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from  which 
others  mistakingly  suppose  the  advanced  Chris- 
tian to  be  exempt  Such  wanderings  that,  as  an 
old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceedingly 
humble  a  good  man,  could  he,  af>er  he  had  pray- 
ed, be  mule  to  see  his  prayers  written  down, 
with  exact  interlineations  of  all  the  vain  and 
impertinent  thoughts  which  had  thrust  them- 
selves  in  amongst  them.  So  that  such  a  one 
will,  indeed,  from  a  strong  sense  of  these  dis- 
tractions, feel  deep  occasion,  with  the  Prophet, 
to  ask  forgiveness  for  *  the  iniquity  of  his  holy 
things  ;*  and  would  find  cause  enough  for  humi- 
'liation  every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  sins  of 
his  pravers  only. 

We  know  tfaiat  such  a  brief  petition,  as  'Lord 
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Inlp  my  unbelief,*  if  the  sapplieant  be  in  eo 
Juppj  a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be  darted  up  with 
•uch  strong  faith,  that  hie  very  soul  mounts 
with  the  petition,  may  suffice  to  draw  down  a 
Ucssinj;  which  may  be  withheld  from  the  more 
iprolix*  petitioner :  yet  if  by  prayer  we  do  not 
mean  a  mere  form  of  words,  whether  it  be  long 
or  short;  but  that  secret  communion  between 
Ood  and  tlie  soul  which  is  the  very  breath  and 
being  of  religion  ;  then  is  the  Scripture  so  far 
firom  suggesting  that  short  measure  of  which  it 
is  accused,  that  it  expressly  says,  *1Pray  with- 
out ceasing  ;* — *  Pray  evermore  ;* — *  I  will  that 
men  pray  every  where  ;* — *  Continue  instant  in 
prayer.* 

If  such  *  repetitions*  as  these  objectors  repro- 
bate, stir  up  desires  as  yet  una  wakened,  or  pro- 
tract aflfoctiofls  already  excited  (fix  *  vain  repe- 
titions* are  such  as  awaken  or  express  no  new 
desire,  and  serve  no  religious  purpose ;)  then 
are  *  repetitions*  not  to  be  condemned.  And  that 
our  Saviour  did  not  give  the  warning  against 
*  long  prayers  and  repetitions,*  in  the  sense  these 
objectors  allege,  is  evident  from  his  own  prac- 
tice ;  for  once  we  arc  told  *  he  continued  aU 
mght  in  prayer  to  God.*  And  again,  in  a  must 
mwful  crisis  of  his  life,  it  is  expressly  said,  *  He 
prayed  the  third  time,  using  ike  same  worcft.* 

All  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  course  the 
Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour  by  being 
called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered  in  prayer. 
liove,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  Divine  promises,  if 
they  were  not  kept  alive  by  this  stated  inter- 
oourie  with  God,  would  wither  and  die. 


CHAP.  V. 

Vain  ExeustB  for  the  Neglect  of  Prayer, 

TifERK  are  not  a  few,  who  offbr  apologies  for 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  by  saying  they 
believe  tlicm  to  be  right,  but  that  they  are  tcmpt- 
•d  to  noglcct  the  exorcise  of  them  by  idleness,  or 
business,  by  company,  or  pleasure.  This  may 
be  true,  but  temptations  are  not  compulsions. 
The  jrreat  adversary  of  sonis  may  fill  the  fancy 
with  alluring  images  of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw 
us  away  from  any  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own 
choice  cither  to  indulge,  or  through  grace  to  re- 
pel  them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passion  a  through 
outward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to  the 
mind  through  the  senses,  but  the  grace  of  God 
enables  all  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to  withstand 
them. 

_  If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temptation, 
nn  would  bo  no  sin.  It  is  the.ofTur  of  the  grace 
of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes  the  ofTonder 
to  be  without  cxcuhc.  All  the  motives  and  the  al- 
lurements to  sin  would  he  ineffectual,  would  we 
keep  up  in  our  minds  what  are  its  *  wages* — 
death ;  death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  (or  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
the  mim  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself  by  the  most  plausible  apolngics. — Many 
of  this  class,  active  for  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  world,  are  far  from  disputing  either  the 
propriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer ;  they  are  willing 
however  for  the  present,  to  turn  over  this  duty 


to  the  clergy,  to  the  idle,  to  women  and  ekildnn 
They  allow  it  to  be  ao  important  thing,  but  not 
the  most  important  They  acknowledge,  if 
men  have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  ii 
better ;  but  thetf  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  i 
duty,  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with  thi: 
of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office,  the  oouot- 
ing. house,  or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  of  the 
one,  we  should  be  the  last  to  detract  from  that 
of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their  entire 
compatability. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a  bml 
of  business  and  a  stateeman,  and  of  many  other 
public  characters,  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
confine  ourselves  U>  the  example  of  Nebemiah. 
He  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  court  oTlhc 
greatest  king  of  the  East,  but  it  was  his  doty  to 
be  mncli  in  the  royal  presence.     He  was  en  a 

S articular  occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  far 
erusalem  was  in  ruins !  On  a  certain  day  hii 
sadness  was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
king,  at  whose  table  be  was  attending. 

The  monarch  enquired  the  cause  of  his  sor. 
row,  and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — He  ia. 
stantly  '  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,*  doubtles 
to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made  his  petition  to 
the  king  for  no  less  a  boon,  than  to  allow  him  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.  His  prayv 
preceded  his  petition.  It  waa  that  prayer,  whieh 
gave  him  courage  to  present  that  pel  it  ion,  lod 
which  probably  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant 
it  What  a  double  encouragement  is  here  gifco 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  speak 
truth  to  a  king  I 

Though  the  plea  of  the  man  of  bosinev,  fur 
his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no  means 
be  granted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  entertains  ot 
the  value  of  his  professional  duties,  which  de- 
ceives him.  It  leads  him  to  believe,  that  there 
can  be  no  evil  in  substituting  business  for  devo- 
tion.  He  is  conscious  tliat  he  is  induatrioai, 
and  he  knows  that  industry  is  a  great  moral 
quality.  He  is  rightly  persuaded,  that  the  man 
of  pleasure  has  no  such  plea  to  produce.  He 
therefore  imposes  on  himself,  with  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  substituting  a  mu- 
ral for  a  religious  exercise  ;  for  he  has  learned 
to  think  hifrhly  of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to 
religion  only  an  inferior  degree  in  his  snie  of 
duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the  Sun- 
day ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  on  his  reh- 
gious  system  to  examine  his  acooants,  to  give 
a  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey  on  that 
day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  that  there  is  no  man 
to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperatively  a  duty,  or 
more  obviously  a  necessity,  than  to  the  man  of 
business ;  whether  in  the  higher  or  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  There  is  no  man  who  more 
stands  in  need  of  quieting  his  anxieties,  regu- 
lating his  tempers,  cooling  his  spirits  by  a  de- 
rout  application  f^)r  the  blessing  of  God ;  nooe 
to  whom  it  is  more  necessary  to  implore  the  di- 
vine protection  for  the  duties,  or  preservation 
from  the  dangers  of  the  scene  in  which  he  is 
about  to  engage  ;  none  to  whom  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  solicit  direction  in  the  difficulties 
which  the  day  may  produce ;  none  on  whom  it 
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m  mora  ineambent  to  nlieit  inpport  against  the 
itmpUtioDs  whieb  may  be  about  td  aaaail  him ; 
■one  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  enli|rfatened 
oonaeienoe,  an  upright  intontion,  a  aound  pro- 
bitj,  and  an  nndeviating  ainoerity,  is  of  more 
importance. 

What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  him  to 
«tand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  fluctua- 
lioiw  in  his  affairs,  to  receive  without  inebria- 
tion, a  sudden  flow  of  prosperous  fortune,  or  to 
■oatain  any  adverse  circumstances  with  resiv na- 
tiooT  * 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  situations,  even 
those  who  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
Fsligion  cannot  but  acknowledge  how  much  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  cares  of  daily  life,  espe- 
eially,  how  much  any  unexpected  accession  to 
them,  are  likely  to  cause  absence  and  distractioi^ 
in  their  devotions : — how  much  then  ought  they, 
whose  whole  life  is  business,  to  be  on  their  guard 
•gainst  tAese  dangers,  to  double  tiieir  vigilance 
•fainsl  them,  and  to  implore  direction  under 
them. 

Wera  the  Christian  militant  accustomed  never 
to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily  life,  with- 
out putting  on  this  panoply,  the  shafts  of  tempts. 
Hon  would  strike  with  a  feeble  and  erring  blow ; 
they  would  not  so  deeply  pierce  the  guarded 
lieart  And  were  fervent  humble  daily  prayer 
«Dee  conscientiously  adopted,  its  effects  would 
rwoh  beyond  the  week-dsy  engagements.  It 
would  gradually  extend  its  benign  imftence  to 
tbe  postponing  of  settling  accounts,  the  festive 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  necessary  jour- 
ney, to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  we  are 
•Djoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him  to  the 
habit  of  doing  *  no  manner  of  work'  on  that  day. 
In  which  the  doing  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
gf eat  Lawgiver  in  his  own  person. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  di- 
versities of  character,  occasional  events,  difier- 
•Bce  in  the  state  of  mind  as  well  as  of  ciroum- 
•laBces,  which  may  not  only  render  the  prayer 
which  is  suitable  to  one  man  unsuitable  to  an- 
other,  but  uusuitable  to  the  same  man  under 
•very  alteration  of  circumstances. 

But  among  the  proper  topics  for  prayer,  there 
ie  one  which,  being  of  universal  interest  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  For  by  whatever  dissimi- 
larity  of  character,  capacity,  profession,  station, 
or  temper,  the  condition  of  man,  and,  of  course, 
tiie  nature  of  prayer,  is  diversified — there  is  one 
grand  point  of  union,  one  circumstance,  one  oon- 
oition,  in  which  they  must  all  meet ;  one  state, 
of  which  every  man  is  equally  certain ;  one 
•vent  which  happeneth  to  all, — *  it  is  appointed 
nnto  every  man  once  to  die.'  The  rugged  road 
of  sorrow,  the  flowery  path  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 

*  The  jiatbB  of  glory,  lead  but  to  the  grave.* 

In  praying,  thercfbro,  against  the  fear  of  death, 
we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent  but  a  cer- 
tun  evil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  over- 
whelming  dread  of  that  house  which  is  sppoint- 
cd  fbr  all  living— we  are  put  in  mind  that  all 
who  are  born  must  die ! 

*  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.'  To  what 
purpose  does  the  apostle  convert  this  awful  pro- 
chmathin  7  Does  he  use  it  to  eneonrage  gloomy 
tmaptn,  to  invito  to  nnprofttoUe  melancholy  7 


No :  he  uses  the  solemn  admonition  to  stir  us  up 
to  moral  goodness— therefbre«  *be  sober* — he 
does  more,  he  uses  it  to  excite  us  to  raligious 
vigilance, — *  and  watch  unto  prayer.' 

Prayer  against  the  fesr  of  deatli,  by  keeping 
up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  mor- 
tality, will  help  to  wean  us  from  a  too  intimate 
attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so  soon  to  quit. 
By  this  habitual  preparation  to  meet  our  Judge 
we  shall  be  brought  to  pray  more  earnestly  fbr 
an  interest  in  tlie  great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive 
more  effectually  against  every  offenoe  which 
may  aggravate  the  awfulness  of  that  meeting. 

Fervent  prayer,  that  divine  grace  may  pre- 
pare Ui  for  death,  will,  if  cordially  adopted,  an- 
swer  many  great  moral  purposes.  It  will  re- 
mind every  individual  of  every  class  that  *  the 
time  is  short' — that  *  there  is  no  repentance  in 
the  grave.' 

Perhaps  even  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
man,  under  an  occasional  fit  of  dejection,  or  an 
accidental  disappointment,  may  be  brought  to 
say,  *  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think  up- 
on God.' — Oh,  think  upon  Him,  call  upon  Him, 
now, — now,  when  you  are  in  prosperity ;  now, 
when  vour  fortunes  are  flourishing;  now,  when 
your  hill  is  so  strong  that  yofi  think  it  shall 
never  be  removed :  think  upon  Him,  call  upon 
Him,  when  the  scene  is  the  brightest,  when  tho 
world  oourta,  flatteries  invite,  and  pleasures  be- 
tray you ;  think  on  Him,  while  vou  are  able  to 
think  at  all,  while  you  poaeess  the  capacity  of 
thinking.  The  time  may  come,  when  *  He  may 
turn  his  face  from  you,  and  you  will  be  trou- 
bled.* Think  of  God,  when  the  alluring  images 
of  pleasure  and  of  profit  would  seduce  you  from 
Him.  Prosperity  u  the  season  of  peculiar  pe- 
ril. *  It  is  tJie  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the 
adder.'  Think  of  God  when  the  tempting  world 
says, '  All  this  I  will  give  thee.'  Trust  not  the 
insolvent  world,  it  has  cheated  every  creditor 
that  ever  trusted  it    It  will  cheat  you. 

To  the  man  of  opnUnee^  who  heapeth  up  richeb 
and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them,  prajrer 
will  be  a  constant  memento :  it  will  remind  hiux 
that  he  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquiet- 
eth  himself  in  vain  ;  it  will  remind  him  of  laying 
up  treasures  where  thieves  cannot  enter,  nor 
rust  corrode. 

The  habit  of  praying  against  the  fear  of  deati). 
would  check  the  pride  of  jrouthful  bfmtUy,  by  re- 
minding her  how  soon  it  must  say  to  the  worm. 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  corruption.  Thou  art 
my  mother  and  sister. 

The  man  of  genitu^  he  who  thought  that  o- 
making  many  books  there  would  be  no  end ; 
who,  in  his  xeal  to  write,  had  neglected  to  pray: 
who  thought  little  of  any  immortality  but 
that  which  was  to  be  eonferred  by  the  applause* 
of  dying  creatures  like  himself;  who,  in  thr 
vanity  of  possessing  talents,  had  forgotten  tha' 
he  must  one  day  account  fbr  the  application  ot' 
them ;  if  happily  he  should  be  brought  to  sci 
the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  hih 
own  soul,  how  intense  will  be  his  repentance, 
how  deep  his  remorse,  that  he  had  loved  th<- 
praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God !  how 
fervently  will  he  pray  that  his  mercies  may  not 
aggravate  the  aeeonnt  of  his  sins ;  that  his  U- 
laoto  may  not  become  tbi  instroment  of  his 
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punithment !  How  earnetUy  will  ho  topplicaie  I 
for  pardon,  bow  defoatly  will  ho  *  give  glory  to 
God,  before  his  feet  stninble  on  the  dark  moun- 
Uins  :* 

The  man  of  hu9ine$9,  to  whom  we  hare  aJ. 
ready  adverted,  who  thought  his  achemcs  ao 
deeply  laid,  hit  spoculations  ao  prudently  plan- 
ned, that  nothing  could  frustrate  them ;  who  cal- 
culated that  the  future  was  as  much  in  his  power 
as  the  present,  forgot  tliat  death,  that  grand  sub- 
▼erter  of  projects,  might  interpose  his  veto.  This 
man,  who  could  nut  find  time  to  pray,  must  find 
time  to  die — he  may  at  length  find — happy  if  he 
ever  find  it,  that  he  cannot  meet  hiii  end  with  a 
peaceful  heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without 
the  preparation  of  prayer  for  support  in  that  aw. 
ful  period,  *  when  his  purposes  shall  bo  broken 
off  and  all  his  thoughts  perish.* 

The  man  of  pleasure^  alas !  what  shall  we  say 
for  Aim?  He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step  of  de- 
gradation in  the  moral  scale ;  he  has  not  even 
human  supports;  he  has  robbed  himself  even 
of  the  ordinary  consolations  resorted  to  by  ordi- 
nary men.  He  has  no  stay  on  which  to  lay  hold, 
no  twig  at  which  to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which 
to  flatter  himself  into  a  false  peace  ;  no  recollec- 
tion of  past  usefulness ;  he  has  neither  served 
his  country  ;  nor  benefited  society — what  shall 
wo  say  for  him  ?  If  he  pray  not  for  himself,  we 
most  pray  for  him«-with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. 

The  stattBman^  indefatigable  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, distinguished  for  integrity ;  but  neglect- 
ing the  offices  of  Christianity ;  whose  lofty  cha- 
racter power  had  not  warped,  nor  cupidity  de- 
based, hut  whose  religious  principles,  though 
they  had  never  been  renounced,  had  not  been 
kept  in  exorcise  ;  a  spirit  of  rare  disinterested- 
ness ;  a  moralist  of  unblanchcd  honour,  but  who 
pleaded  that  duty  had  lefl  him  little  time  for  de- 
votion !  Should  divine  grace  incline  him  at  last 
to  seek  God,  siiould  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  pre- 
pared for  death  and  judgment,  he  will  deeply 
regret  witli  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  he 
served  his  king  faithfully,  but  that  his  higher 
services  had  not  been  devoted  to  their  highest 
object.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that  ambition 
which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could  give, 
or  kings  reward,will  appear  no  longer  glorious  in 
nis  eyes.  True  and  just  to  his  sovereign,  devoted 
to  his  country,  faithful  to  all  but  his  Saviour  and 
himself,  he  now  laments  that  he  had  neglected 
to  seek  a  better  country,  neglected  to  serve  tlic 
King  Eternal,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate ; 
neglected  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom 
which  nliall  not  bo  moved,  He  feels  that  mere 
patriotism,  grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important 
as  is  its  end,  will  not  alTord  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  a  I  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour, 
awed  at  the  view  of  final  judgment. 

But  these  [>reat  and  honourahio  presons  are 
the  very  men  to  whom  snjterior  caros,  and  loAicr 
duties,  and  higher  rcrt|>onsJbililics  render  prayer 
even  more  ncccsnary,  were  it  [Miasiblc  than  to 
others.  ^  N-t  does  this  duty  tronrh  upon  other 
duties,  for  tho  conipatabilitic.s  of  prayer  are  uui. 
vcrsal.  It  is  an  cxerrise  which  has  the  pro- 
ixsrly  of  incorporating  itself  with  every  other ; 
net  only  not  impeding,  but  advancing  it.  If  se- 
cular thoughts  and  vain  imaginations,  often 


break  in  on  our  devoat  empaoymenta,  let  «  aL 
low  Religion  to  vindicate  ber  rights,  by  qiuUd| 
herself  with  oar  worldly  occupations.  There  is 
no  crevice  so  amall  at  which  devotion  may  not 
slip  in ;  in  no  other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessing 
being  annexed  to  so  easy  a  condition  ;  no  otbcr 
case  in  which  there  is  any  certainty,  that  to  uk 
is  to  have.  This  the  suitors  to  the  great  do  not 
always  find  so  easy  from  them  as  the  great  them, 
selves  may  find  from  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  stud 
makes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  persoori 
security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the  heigiit 
without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of  Gocfi 
hand  is  so  essential  to  tho  operations  they  eon. 
duct,  that  the  public  prosperity,  no  lew  Ibia 
their  own  safety,  is  in  vol  v^  in  the  practice  of 
habitual  prayer.  God  will  be  more  likely  to 
bless  the  hand  which  steers,  and  the  bead  wbieh 
directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the  hsMti  which 
prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  oat  of  oar 
own  age  or  nation  for  instances  of  public  men, 
who,  while  they  govern  the  country,  are  them- 
selves  governed  by  a  religious  principle ;  who 
petition  the  Almighty  for  directicn,  and  praise 
Him  for  success. 

The  Aero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement,  snr- 
rounded  with  the  *  pride,  pcMop,  and  eircam. 
stance  of  war,*  bravely  defied  ^th;  forgo!  sU 
that  was  personal,  and  only  remembered-HioUy 
remembered,  his  country,  and  his  immediale 
duty  ;-ffiimated  with  the  glory  that  was  to  be 
acquired  with  bis  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  exp 
claim  with  the  Roman  patriot ; 


-What  pity 


That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  oar  cnunUy  T 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  ever  made  a  conscience 
of  prayer,  mav  he  not  hereafter  find,  that  the 
most  successful  instrumentality  is  a  distinct 
thing  in  itself,  and  wiil  be  different  in  iu  n- 
suits,  from  personal  pieiy  ?  May  he  not  find 
that,  though  he  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot 
save  7 

If,  however,  in  after-life,  in  the  cool  shads  of 
honourable  retirement,  he  be  brought,  through 
tho  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  himself  to  earnest 
prayer,  he  will  deeply  regret  that  he  ever  en- 
tered the  field  of  battle  without  imploring  liie 
favour  of  the  God  of  battles ;  that  he  had  ever 
returned  alive  from  slaughtered  squadrons,  with- 
out  adoring  the  Autlior  of  his  providential  pre- 
servation.  If  his  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayer 
will  bo  effectual.  It  will  fortify  him  under  (he 
«nore  depressing  prospect  of  tliat  death  which  is 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  tlie  solitude  of  his 
darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses,  without 
glory,  without  the  cheering  band,  witiiout  the 
spirit-stirring  drum ;  without  tlie  tumultuous 
acclamation ;  with  no  objects  to  distract  his  at- 
tention ;  no  conflicting  concerns  to  divide  his 
thoughts ;  no  human  arm,  cither  of  others  or 
his  own,  on  which  to  de[>end.  This  timclf  re* 
flection,  this  late,  though  never  too  late  prayer, 
may  still  prepare  him  for  a  peaceful  dyhig-bed; 
may  lead  him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than 
his  own,  or  that  of  an  army  ;  may  conduct  him 
to  a  victory  over  his  last  enemy,  and  thus  dis- 
pose him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  stale  than 
when  he  despised  it  in  the  field,  may  hriag  bin 
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Id  aeknowledge,  that  while  he  continued  to  live 
mthout  tubjection  to  the  Captain  of  hia  aalva- 
Hoo,  thoagh  he  had  fought  bravely,  he  had  not 
yet  fought  the  good  fight. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Ckaraeten  who  reject  Prayer. 

Amomg  the  many  articlea  uf  erronoouR  calcu- 
ifttion,  to  which  so  much  of  thi  sin  and  misery 
of  life  ijiay  be  attributed,  the  neglect  or  miause 
of  prayer  will  not  form  the  lightest.  The  pro. 
pbet  Jeremiah,  in  hia  impsssioied  addresa  to 
the  Almighty,  makes  no  distinaion  between 
thoae  who  acknowledge  no  God,  ar.d  those  who 
five  without  prayer.  *Poar  out  thy  fury,  O 
Lord,  upon  the  heathen,  and  upon  vhe  families 
that  call  not  upon  thy  name.*" 

Some  duties  are  more  incumbeat  on  some 
persons,  and  some  on  otliers ;  depeniing  on  the 
difference  of  talents,  wealth,  leisure,  learning, 
station,  and  opportunities ;  but  the  duty  of  pray- 
er ia  of  imperative  obligation  ;  it  is  unversal, 
because  it  demands  none  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
qaisites  ;  it  demands  only  a  willing  heart,  a  con. 
■eiousness  of  sin,  a  sense  of  dependence,  a  feel- 
ing of  helplessness.  Those  who  voluntarjy  ne. 
fleet  it,  shut  themselves  out  from  the  preience 
of  their  Maker.  *  I  know  you  not,*  moat  assired. 
Iv  be  the  sentence  of  exclusion  on  those  vho 
thus  *  know  not  God.*  Nothing,  it  is  true,  -uin 
eaclude  them  from  His  inspection,  but  they  «z- 
elude  themselves  from  his  favour. 

Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affecting  to 
make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not  to  requin 
regular  exercise.  Just  as  many,  also  nn ballon 
the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they  do  notliing  on 
week.dayn,  which  they  ahould  fear  to  do  on 
Sundays.  The  truth  is,  instead  of  sanctifying 
Jie  week-days  by  raising  them  to  the  duties  of 
Sunday — which  is  indeed  impracticable,  let 
men  talk  as  they  please, — they  desecrate  tlw 
Sabbath  to  secular  purposes,  and  ao  contrive  to 
keep  no  Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seaaona  for  indispensable  employments 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  so  desultory,  so  ver- 
■atile  a  creature  aa  man.  That  which  ia  turned 
over  to  any  chance-tiine  is  seldom  done  at  all ; 
end  those  who  despise  the  recurrence  of  appoint. 
ed  times  and  seasons  are  only  less  censurable 
than  those  who  rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagementa  have  their  al- 
lotted seasons  ;  why,  then,  should  the  most  im. 
portent  duty  in  which  an  immortal  being  can 
be  employed,  by  being  \e(i  to  accident,  broome 
liable  to  occasional  omission,  liable  to  increasing 
Deglect,  liable  to  total  oblivion  ? 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God  know  their 
ippointed  times ; — the  seasons,  the  heavenly  bo- 

*  We  have  not  thought  it  neocsiary  to  touch  upon 
Auoily  or  public  worship,  awuming  that  thone  who  lia- 
Ulually  obBcrve  private  prayor  will  conKientioufily  at- 
tend to  the  more  putilicexfrcisennf  dc>'otion  :  and  when 
It  is  rseollecied  that  the  Divine  Beinx.  who  porformed  a 
Dtiracle  to  fee«l  the  multitude,  that  He  mi^ht  set  an  ex- 
•nple  of  prayer  in  every  possible  form,  previouily  Men- 
id  tlie  sinple  bat  atMindaat  meal,  bow  sball  a  dyrfert 
ereaium  dare  omit  a  duty  so  saactlflsd. 


()ip*«  Vy  v\d  night,  seed-time  and  barveat ; — 
all  set  an  example  of  undeviating  regularity. 
Why  should  man,  the  only  thinking,  be  the  only 
disorderly,  work  of  Almighty  power  ^ 

But  whilst  we  are  aaserting  the  necessity  of 
seasons  of  prayer,  let  us  not  be  suspected  of  at- 
taching undue  importance  to  them  ;  for  all  these 
are  but  the  frame  work,  the  scaffolding  the 
mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary  adjuncts ;  tlicy 
are  but  the  preparations  for  Christian  worship ; 
they  remind  us,  they  intimate  to  us,  that  an  im- 
portant work  ia  to  be  done,  but  are  no  part  of 
the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  who  moat  insist  on  the  value 
of  stated  devotions,  must  never  lose  sight  of  tliat 
grand,  and  universal  prime  truth,  tJiat  wherever 
we  arc,  still  we  are  in  God*s  presence ;  what- 
ever we  have  is  Hia  gifl ;  whatever  we  hope  is 
His  promise;  feelings  which  are  commensurate 
with  all  time,  ail  placea,  and  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular scenes  or  seaaona. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general  doctrine, 
which  what  ia  miscalled  natural  religion  teaches; 
but  who  are  far  from  including  in  their  ayatem 
the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the  devotions  of 
Christianity.  Theae  are  decorous  men  of  the 
world,  who,  assuming  the  character  of  philo- 
sophical liberality,  value  themselves  on  having 
shaken  off  the  shack  lea  of  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  system.  They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of 
the  univerae,  but  it  is  in  a  vague  and  general 
vay.  They  worship  a  Being  *  whose  temple  ia 
nil  space  ;*  that  is,  every  where  but  in  the  human 
htart  They  put  him  as  far  aa  poasible  from 
thtmaelves.  Believing  He  haa  no  providential 
caie  of  them,  they  feel  no  personal  interest  in 
Hin.  Grod  and  nature  are  with  them  synony- 
moui  terms.  That  the  creation  of  the  world  waa 
His  vork,  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  denying ; 
but  Uat  its  government  ia  in  His  hands,  is  with 
them  rcry  problematical. 

In  my  case,  however,  they  are  assured  that 
a  Beinf  of  such  immensity  requires  not  tlie  lit- 
tleness  if  superstioua  forms,  nor  the  petty  limit- 
atioos  or  stated  seaaona,  and  rcgalar  devotions ; 
that  he  ii  infinitely  above  attending  to  our  pal- 
try  conctrns,  though  God  himself  anticipated 
this  objetf Jon,  when  he  oondeaccnded  to  declare, 
*■  He  that  •ffereth  me  thanks  and  praise,  he  ho- 
noureth  ma.* 

One  sayt,  he  can  adore  the  Author  of  nature 
in  the  conlemplation  of  his  works ;  that  the 
mountains  and  the  fields  are  hU  altar  for  wor- 
ship. Anotker  says,  that  his  notion  of  religion 
is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce  with  the 
world ;  both  Insist  that  they  can  serve  God  any 
where,  and  every  where. — We  know  they  can 
and  we  hope  they  do;  but  our  Saviour,  who 
knew  tha  whole  make  of  man,  his  levity,  insta- 
bility, aad  un fixedness,  and  who  was  yet  no 
fViend  to  the  formalist  or  the  superstitious,  not 
only  commands,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  en 
tering  into  the  cloaet,  bat  our  shutting  the  door. 
— a  tacit  reproof,  perhaps,  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Sadducean,  aa  well  aa  the  publicity  of  the  Pha- 
riaaic  religion,  but  certainly  an  admonition  of 
general  obligation. 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  a  ■uperflo. 
ooa  labour  to  iddron  unbelievera  with  the  nme 
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argumenti  or  pertnuions  which  we  wot^piuiii. 
hly  propoM  to  tach  u  avor,  with  whateTsr  A. 

free  of  conviction,  Ihoir  belief  in  Christianity, 
t  would  be  folly  to  addreai  them  with  motives 
drawn  from  a  boolc  which  they  do  not  believe 
or  do  not  read.  With  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  religion,  or  those  who 
reiect  thorn,  we  have  no  common  ground  oo 
which  to  stand.  St  Paul,  with  bis  usual  din- 
criminatbn,  has  left  us  an  example  in  this  as 
well  as  in  all  other  cases.  With  the  philosophi- 
cal Athenians,  he  confined  his  reasonings  to  na- 
tural religion.  To  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa, 
who  *  belioved  the  prophets,*  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  own  conversion,  he  most  judiciously  in- 
troduoed  the  ^reat  doctrines  of  romission  of  sins 
and  justification  by  faith. 

If  the  Pyrrhonist  in  question  were  to  see  a 
l^nuine  Christian  character  delineated  in  all 
Its  dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  lineame  ts, 
and  enlivened  by  its  quickening  spirit,  such,  for 
instance,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
St  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  mere  picture 
of  the  imagination ;  and  would  no  more  believe 
its  reality  than  he  believes  that  of  Xenophon*s 
Prince,  the  Stoic's  Wise  Man,  Quintilian*s  Per- 
fect Orator,  or  any  other  Platonic  or  Utopian 
representation.  Or  could  he  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve its  HCtual  existence,  he  would  sot  such  a 
man  far  above  the  necessity  of  prayer ;  he  would 
emancipate  him  in  his  own  independent  worth: 


dian  splendour  of  this  broad  day, '  bow  will  m 
escape,  if  you  neglect  so  ^reat  salvatioa  7* 

But  if  pride,  the  dominant  inteliscUial  aa. 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  from  the  homilialiog  d^- 
ties  of  devotion,  llie  habitnal  induligence  of  tin 
senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an  equal  caus 
of  alienating  the  heart  from  prater. 

The  man  absorbed  by  ease*  and  eojoyowat, 
and  sunk  in  the  relsxing  eofliiess  of  a  wlapiu. 
ous  life,  has  a  natoral  distate  to  every  thing  that 
sUnds  in  opposition  to  the  delighu  of  that  lift. 
It  is  the  smoothness  of  his  course  which  makes 
it  so  slippery.  He  is  lost  before  be  feels  that 
he  is  sinking.  For  whetJier  we  plunge  at  once 
from  a  precipitous  height,  or  slide  down  from  it 
on  an  inclined  plane,  still,  while  there  is  a 
yawning  gulf  at  the  bittom,  our  destruction  is 
equally  inevrtablft 

The  systfinatic  but  decorous  sensualist  is  one 
whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  uf  mea- 
sured indulgence.  He  contrives  to  reconcile  an 
abandonmect  of  sound  principle  with  a  kind  of 
orderly  prtctioe.  He  inquires  rather  what  is 
decent  than  what  is  right ;  what  will  secure  the 
favoumbU  opinion  of  the  world,  especially  hit 
own  ciais,  rather  tlisn  wliat  will  pleaaeGod. 
His  object  is  to  make  the  most  of  this  workL 
Selfishness  has  established  his  throne  in  kia 
heart  His  study  is  to  make  every  thing  and 
every  person  subservient  to  his  own  ooavsni. 
ence,or  pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  glaringly 

for  how  should  he  ever  suspect  that  such  a  man  I  trespassing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  costoo. 

would  ever  pray  at  all,  much  less  would  be  in   Selfis  the  i 


prayer  more  abundant,  in  humiliation  more  prc- 
ibund,  in  selfrrnunciation  more  abased  ? 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  those  inquiriig 
minds,  who  adorned  the  Porch  and  the  Acsde- 
my,  as  well  as  tiie  more  favoured  men  under  the 
old  diupcnsation,  who  saw  the  future  through 
the  dim  and  distant  perspective  of  propkccy, 
would  hnvo  rejoiced  to  see  the  things  whioi  you 
see,  and  have  not  believed  ? 

How  gratefully  would  many  of  these  iluiitri. 
ous  spirits  have  accepted  advanta$fe8  which  you 
overlook  I    IIow  joyfully  would  they  lnvo  re- 


source  and  centre  of  all  his  actkna ; 
but  though  this  governing  principle  is  always 
on. he  watch  for  its  gratification,  yet,  as  part  of 
thtt  gratification  depends  on  a  certain  degree 
of  reputation  it  frequently  leads  him  to  do  right 
things,  though  without  right  motives;  for  the 
■laiu  sprinir  sometimes  sets  the  right  in  motion 
IS  well  as  the  wrong. 

He  ^oes  to  church  on  all  public  occasions,  but 
without  devotion ;  gives  alms  without  charity; 
subscribefl  to  public  institutions  without  being 
interested  in  theif  prosperity,  except  as  they  are 
frequently  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  dinner  and 


coived  from  Him  who  cannot  lie  the  asiuranec,  g'ood  company,  and  as  the  subscription-list  of 
that  if  they  would  seek  of  Him  that  tr.ith  aflcr  '  names  he  kiiow<i  will  bo  published.  He  lives  on 
which  they  *  were  feeling,'  they  shoull  find  it !  good  terms  with  different,  and  even  oppwite 
IIow  gladly  would  that  sublime  and  ebgant  ppi-  clasflcs  of  men,  without  being  attached  to  any; 
rit,  whose  favourite  theme  was  puri  spiritual  "  '  .  .       ^     .       .        . 

love,  have  listened  to  the  great  apotttie  of  love ; 
to  him  who  caught  the  flame  as  he  leaned  on 
the  bosom  of  his  affectionate  Master ! 

How  would  this  same  exalted  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  bright, 
yet   blind  Athenians, — he,  whoso  penetrating 
mind  rather  guessed  than  knew  what  he  taught, 
— ^whosc  keen  eye  caught  some  glimpses  of  a 
brighter  state  tiirough  the  darkness  which  sur- 
rounded him, — how  would  he  have  eloried  in 
that  light  and  immortality  which  the  Gospel  re- 
vclation  has  brought  to  light  ?— but  with  what 
unspeakable  rapture  would  he  have  learned  that 
He  who  revealed  the  life  could  give  it,  that  he 
who    promised    immortality   could   bestow  it  I 
With  what  obedient  transport  would  ho  have 
heard  this  touching  apostroplic,  at  once  a  strong 
reproof  and  a  lender  invitation,— '  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life  •'— Ve 
phiJotophiBiDg  cavillera,  who  live  in  the  meri- 


he  docs  them  favours  with  affection,  knowing 
that  he  shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  favours  in 
return,  for  he  never  does  a  small  kindness  with- 
out a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  excess  in  every  tiling,  but  al- 
ways lives  upon  its  confines. 

Prayer  enters  not  into  his  plan, — he  has  no- 
thing to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  himself, — thanks- 
giving is  still  less  his  practice,  for  what  he  has 
he  deserves. 

He  has  road  that  *  to  enjoy  is  tn  obey,'  and  he 
is  always  ready  to  give  you  this  cheerful  proof 
of  the  most  unlimited  obedience.  He  respect 
the  laws  of  the  country,  especially  such  as  guard 
property  and  game,  and  eagerly  punishes  the 
violators  of  both.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  God,  be 
thinks  they  were  made  to  guard  the  pnesesffoDS 
of  the  rich,  to  punish  tlie  vicious  poor,  and  to 
frighten  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.*  Yet 
he  respects  some  of  the  comniandmenii,  and 
would  placard  on  every  post  and  pillar  that 
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fier? 


Mji,  *  Thoa  thalt  not  tisal  ;*  whibt  be 
Chat  which  ma,  *  Thou  ihalt  not  covet,* 
be  exponifed  from  the  Decalogiie. 
«  happen  to  tpeek  of  the  helpleetneee  of 
■  thinks  yoa  are  alluding  to  aoroe  para- 
if  of  hie  dependence,  to  aome  hanger^» 
eat  man ;  if  of  his  ainfnlneaa,  he  adopla 
linion,  for  he  zeada  the  Newgate  Calen- 
it  of  ain,  aa  an  inherent  principle,  of  the 
de  of  ain,  except  aa  it  disturbs  aociety,  he 
nothing ;  but  religion  as  a  principle  of 
but  prayer  aa  a  aonrce  of  peace  or  a 
of  hope,  he  neither  knowa  nor  deaires  to 

Tho  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly  on 
i  it ;  why  should  he  ruiHe  its  placid  flow! 
ould  he  break  in  on  the  course  of  enjoy- 
ith  self  imposed  austerities  ?  He  believes 
*  to  be  respected  by  his  fellow-men,  and 
Mir  of  Grod  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His 
iracter  the  great  day  of  decision  will  dis- 
Till  then  he  will  have  two  characters. 
1,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods 
fbr  thee,*  is  perhaps  the  state  of  all  others 
mitft  disqualifies  and  unfits  fbr  prayer, 
y  tho  apostrophe  excites  the  bodily  appe- 
t  the  sooL  is  called  upon  to  oonism plate, 
le  on,  the  soothing  prospect,  the  delights 

voluptuousness  for  which  the  *mueh 
re  laid  up.* 

vhen  the  prosperous  fool  says,  *  soul  take 
ase,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
•the  proeperouB  Chrutian  says,  *  soul 
'  at  thine  ease — be  on  thy  guard. — ^Thou 
deed,  much  goods  laid  up  for  thee,  but  it 
future  world.  Lose  not  a  large  inherit- 
r  a  paltry  possession ;  forfeit  not  an  un- 
le  reversion  fbr  a  life  interest, — a  life 
his  very  night  may  be  required  of  thee.* 
I  we  see  what  restrains  prayer  in  these 
ues  of  character.  The  sceptic  does  not 
Msause  he  does  not  believe  that  God  is  a 
af  prayer.  The  voluptuary,  because  he 
I  that  God  ia  such  a  one  aa  himself,  and 
I  he  haa  already  gotten  all  that  he  wants 
His  gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
luality,  would  not  be  augmented  by  the 
ioa  of  devotion ;  and  with  an  exercise 
would  increase  neither,  he  can  easily 


CHAP.  VII. 

Ernrt  in  Prayer 

M  lately  been  observed  by  a  dislinguisbed 
in  orator,  that  *  many  profess  to  believe 
»le  to  be  true,  who  do  not  believe  the 
ia  the  Bible  ;*  so  may  we  not  say,  that 
■e  the  gifls  of  God,  bat  they  do  not  desire 
[f  we  profess  to  love  Him,  it  is  fbr  our 
IB ;  when  shall  we  begin  to  love  Him  for 
1  Many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of 
p  prayer,  but  pray  merely  from  custom, 
ation,  frequently  complain  that  they  find 
'fit  from  prayer ;  others  that  they  ezpe- 
lot  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to 
y  not  those  who  thus  complain,  and  who, 
I,  art  far  from  being  eaemiet  to  religion. 


find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their  own 
hearts  and  lives,  aome  irregularity  in  desire  to 
be  the  cauae  of  their  diamtent,  and  alleged 
puniahment  7 

We  are  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  God's  government,  than  to  sub- 
mit our  will  to  it  as  he  has  settled  it.  If  we  da 
not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the  prajer  which  he 
has  enjoined  us  to  present  to  him,  it  may  yet  be 
producing  its  effect  in  another  way.  Infinite 
wiadom  ia  not  obliged  to  inform  us  of  the  man- 
ner, or  the  time,  of  his  operations ;  what  he  ex 
pects  of  ua  ia  to  persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very 
obedience  to  the  command  ia  no  email  thing 
whaisver  be  its  imperceptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers,  the 
source  of  our  repinings  must  be  looked  for  iu 
the  fact  of  our  own  blindness  and  imperfection ; 
fbr  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel  are  sure ;  their 
anawer  must  be  found  in  the  grace  of  God  in 
Chriat  Jesus,  for  his  mercies  are  infallible. 
Wherever  there  is  disappointment,  wo  may  be 
assured  tluit  it  is  not  because  he  is  wanting  to 
osv  but  because  we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet's  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of  our 
hoiy  things,'  will  not  be  thoroughly  understood 
except  by  those  who  thus  seriously  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  their  own  heart,  feel  their  deficiencies, 
mark  their  wanderines,  detect  and  lament  their 
vain  imaginations  and  impertinent  thoughta.  It 
ia  to  be  regretted  that  these  worldly  trifles  are 
far  more  apt  to  intrude  on  us  in  prayer,  than 
the  devout  aflfoctions  excited  by  prayer  are  U> 
follow  us  into  the  world.  Business  and  pleasure 
break  in  on  our  devotions :  when  will  the  spi- 
rit of  devotion  mix  with  the  concerns  of  the 
world  7 

You  who  lament  the  disappointment  of  your 
requests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints.— ^lave  you 
not  been  impatient  because  yoa  receive  not  the 
things  that  you  asked  fbr  immediately  7  How 
do  you  know,  but  that  if  yoa  had  persevered, 
God  might  have  beatowed  them  ?  He  certainly 
would,  had  He  not  in  Hia  wiadom  fiireaeon  they 
would  not  have  been  good  for  you ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is  there  not 
some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity  lurking  be- 
hind  such  impatience  7  Is  it  not  virtually  say- 
ing, there  ia  no  God  to  hear,  or  that  he  is  un- 
faithful to  his  promises  7  For  is  it  not  absolute 
impiety  to  insinuate  an  accusation  that  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  men  and  angela  ia  capable  of 
injustice,  or  liable  to  error  7  God  has  pleasure 
in  the  prosperity  of  His  childreru  He  neither 
grants  nor  denies  any  thing  which  is  not  accu- 
rately weighed  and  measured ;  which  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  their  wants,  if  not  to  (heir  re- 
quests. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  God,  not  only 
to  grant  that  fbr  which  we  pray,  but  that  fbr 
which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating  fbr  the 
best  things  as  we  liefore  observed,  we  may  re- 
ceive inferior  and  unrequested  things,  as  was 
the  cose  with  Solomon  in  bis  prayer  for  wisdom. 
God  will  not  fbrget  our  labour  of  love.  If  he 
does  not  seem  to  notice  it  at  present,  he  may  lay 
it  by  for  a  time  when  it  may  be  more  wanted. 

In  praver  we  must  take  care  not  to  measure 
our  neeeesities  by  our  desires :  the  former  am 
fbw.  the  latter  may  be  inntiabla.    A  monnv* 
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ing  spirit  is  t  probable  cauie  why  our  petitiont 
ore  not  granted.  He  who  marmura,  diatruttx 
the  truth  of  God  ;  and  from  distrust  to  infidelity 
the  distance  is  not  great.  The  certain  way  to 
peveni  our  obtaining  what  we  desire,  or  enjoy. 
ug  what  we  have,  is  to  feel  impatient  at  what 
we  do  not  recoivc«  or  to  make  an  improper  use 
of  what  hus  been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with  sinis- 
ter and  corrupt  views ;  as  if  you  had  Icfl  his 
omniscience  out  of  his  attributes ;  as  if  he  might 
be  entrapped  with  the  *  secret  ambush  of  a  spe- 
cious  prayer.  Your  design  in  the  application 
of  the  boon  you  solicit  may  not  be  for  his  glory. 
It  may  be  the  prayer  of  ambition,  cloaked  audor 
the  guise  of  more  extensive  usefulness ;  it  may 
be  the  prayer  of  covetousncss,  under  the  pretext 
of  providing  for  your  family.  It  may  be  the 
prayer  of  injuetice.  a  petition  for  success  in  some 
undertaking  for  yourself,  to  the  circumvention 
of  another*H  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mercy  to  our 
■ouls,  refuses  the  gi(\  which  would  endanger 
them. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  receive  not,  because 
we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must  not  won- 
der if  our  prayers  are  not  answered.  Or  if  we 
obtain  what  we  aoiicit,  and  turn  it  to  a  bad  ac- 
count, or  to  no  account  at  all,  wo  must  not  be 
mirpriscd  if  Divine  grace  is  withheld,  or  with- 
drawn. 

The  same  ill  results  may  be  ex|)ected  if  we 
«Bk  formally  or  carelessly.  Who  has  not  felt, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory  in 
the  tongue  which  runs  over  the  form,  without 
any  aid  of  the  understanding,  without  any  con- 
currence of  the  will,  without  any  consent  of  the 
affections?  For  do  we  not  sometimes  implore 
God  lo  hear  a  prayer,  to  which  we  ourselves  are 
not  attonciing  ?  And  is  not  thi8  presumptuoufily 
to  demand  from  hiui  that  attention,  which  we 
ourselves  arc  not  giving  to  our  own  requents, 
even  while  we  are  in  the  act  of  making  them  ? 

A  mere  superficial  form,  by  lulling  tlie  con- 
science, hardens  the  heart  The  task  is  per- 
formed  ;  but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  result, 
is  not  enquired.  Genuine  prayer  is  the  homage 
cf  the  soul  to  God,  and  not  an  expedient  to  pa- 
cify Ilim. 

If  you  obswirve  the  form,  but  forget  the  dispo- 
tiitionB  it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  evident  the 
end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answered.  Yet  bi; 
not  BO  fur  diticouraged  by  feeling  no  sensible 
etfect  from  prayer  as  lo  dipcfjntinnc  it ;  it  is  still 
a  right  thing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  duty. 

But,  perhaps,  you  neglect  to  implore  the  Spi- 
nt  of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your  pray- 
ers, and  His  intercession  for  their  acceptance. 
As  tlieru  is  no  other  name  through  which  we 
can  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other  through  which 
*ve  can  be  heard :  we  must  not  sever  his  media- 
tion from  His  atoneinont.  All  His  divine  offices 
are  not  only  in  pcrfocl  harmony,  but  in  insepa- 
rable union.*  Or,  perhaf):^,  you  have  used  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer  for  formV  Fake,  or  rs  an 
ftccustoiiied  close  to  your  petitionts,  without  im- 

♦  Wo  olwerve  with  regmt,  tlinl.  in  many  pnWic  forma 
•if  iir%yiT,  llm  aid  of  hi*  iiicdiAtinn  ibiinirh  morn  fn'qiioiil- 
ly  implored,  than  IIk;  ticnrfltii  of  hia  ili>aTli  and  monls. 
lie  is,  indeed,  our  divino  IntcroRKSor.  hiit  hia  inprR  inter- 
c*B0ion  is  not  ttw  whole  suurce  of  our  dependence  on 
Him. 


ploring  his  efficacious  sr^ace  in  changing  your 
heart,  as  well  as  in  pardoning  your  eins. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  is  a  sufficient  qualifica. 
lion  for  acceptable  prayer,  that  you  are  aUajf 
forming  good  intentions ;  now,  though  these 
make  up  the  value  of  good  actions,  yet  good  in. 
tentions,  not  acted  upon,  when  occasion  invitcv 
and  duty  calls,  will  not  lessen,  but  inflame  tin- 
reckoning.  For  does  it  not  luck  as  if  yoa  had 
resisted  the  offer  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  had 
originally  prompted  the  intention;  and  may  u 
not  induce  Him  to  withdraw  His  blessed  influ. 
ences,  when  they  have  been  both  invited  aud 
rejected  ? 

Do  you  never,  by  unwholesome  reading,  fill 
the  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to  serious 
exercises  7  The  children  of  the  pure  and  holy 
G<;d  should  feed  on  the  bread  of  their  Father^ 
house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of  the  prodigal. 

Do  you  never  use  profanely  or  lightly  that 
name  which  is  above  every  name  ?  He  wlio 
made  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  ?  and,  if  lie 
has  heard  during  tlie  day  His  awful  name  used 
by  the  thoughtless  as  an  expletive,  or  by  the  im. 
pious  as  aa  interjection,  or  by  the  presumptuouF 
as  an  imprecation,  will  He  in  the  morning  be 
called  on  as  a  Saviour,  and  in  tJie  evening  as  an 
Intercessor  ? 

But  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  that 
no  profession  of  faith,  however  orthodox ;  no 
avowal  of  trust  in  Christ,  however  confideni ;  no 
entreaty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  however  cos- 
ternary,  will  avail,  if  it  be  not  such  an  influential 
faith,  such  a  practical  trust,  such  a  living  de- 
vutedness,  as  shall  be  produclivo  of  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  as  shall  tend  to  produce  obedience 
to  the  commandtt,  and  submission  to  tJie  will  of 
God.  This  is  an  infallible  tcFt,  by  which  vol 
may  try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  of  the 
Grospel.  We  do  not  mean  the  truth  of  tlteni,  for 
that  is  immutable ;  but  your  own  acinal  belief, 
your  own  actual  interest  in  tliem.  If  no  «uch 
efil'cts  are  visible,  wo  deceive  oiirselvcts  and  the 
principles  we  profess  are  not  those  by  which  u  c 
are  governed. 

Prayer  is  soobviouRly  designed  to  humble  the 
proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  by  giving  him  a 
ieeling  sense  of  his  misery,  his  indigencp,  and 
his  helplessness,  that  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  even  tJie  proudest  man  can  carry 
his  pride  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  except  lo  hUp. 
plicate  deliverance  from  it :  yet  Kuch  a  charac- 
ter is  actually  drawn  by  Him  wlm  knew  tin 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  of  man;  and  a 
long  consideration  will  teach  us,  that  iJie  *  twu 
men  who  went  up  into  the  Irmplc  to  pray*  were 
not  intended  as  individual  portrait5,  but  ua  spe- 
cimens of  a  class. 

The  proud  man  does  not,  perhops,  always 
thank  God  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  adultery  or 
extortion,  to  which  vices  he  may  have  litdr 
temptation  ;  nor  d(M!8  he  glory  in  payi^ig  tithe 
and  taxes,  to  which  the  law  would  compel  bin 
Yet  is  he  never  difl{,>osed,  like  the  Pharisee,  to 
proclaim  the  catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  1  to 
bring  in  his  comparolive  claims,  a^  if  it  were  l 
good  thing  to  be  better  than  the  bad  ?  Is  he 
never  disposed  to  carry  in  his  eye,  (as  if  he  would 
remind  his  Maker  of  his  fiU]ieriority,)  ccrtair. 
persona  who  arc  poitibly  less  the  objccla  of  Pi 
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Tine  displeasure  than  he,  by  his  pride  and  sel' 
fiehncsa,  may  have  rendered  himself;  althoagh 
bis  reffalarity  in  the  forms  of  devotion  may  have 
made  him  more  respectable  in  the  world,  than 
the  poor  reprobated  beiniif  whom  he  praises  God 
he  does  nut  resemble?  It  is  the  lowlv  abase- 
ment, the  touching;  self-condemnation,  the  avow* 
«d  poverty,  the  pleaded  misery,  of  tlie  destitute 
bei^ar  that  finds  acceptance.  It  is  the  hungry 
whom  God*i  mercy  fills  with  good  things,  it  is 
th*  rich  in  his  own  conceit  whom  His  dis- 
ffleasiire  sends  away  empty. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God  that 
70U  are  not  like  other  men,  let  it  be  in  com. 
paring  your  own  condition  with  that  of  the 
Afflicted  and  bereaved  among  your  own  friends ; 
compare  yourself  with  the  paralytic  on  his 
eoach  ;  with  the  blind  beggar  by  the  way -side ; 
with  the  labourer  in  the  mine ;  think  on  the 
wretch  in  Uie  galleys ;  on  the  condemned  in  the 
dungeons  of  despotic  governments.  Above  all, 
think,  and  this  is  the  intolerable  acme  of  sin  in  the 
inflictor,  and  of  misery  in  the  sufferer, — think  on 
the  wretched  negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a  slave- 
ship  !  Think  seriously  on  these,  and  put  pride 
into  your  prayer  if  you  can. — Think  on  these, 
not  to  triumph  in  your  own  superiority,  but  to 
adore  the  undeserved  mercy  of  God,  in  giving 
you  blessings  to  which  you  have  no  higher 
claim,  and  let  your  praise  of  yourself  be  con- 
Tcrted  into  prayer  for  them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  prayer 
than  contentment  and  patience.  They  are  two 
finalities  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  different 
^ades,  and  are  generally,  when  found  at  all, 
ibund  in  the  same  breast.  Both  arc  the  off- 
spring of  genuine  religion,  both  nurtured  by 
cordial  prayer.  The  cultivation  of  the  one, 
uider  easy  circumstances,  prepares  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  other  in  more  trying  situations. 
Both  emanate  from  the  same  Divine  principle, 
bat  are  drawn  out  by  different  occasions  and 
exercised  under  varying  circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  prayer 
»  its  aliment :  it  is  satisfied  under  every  dis- 
sensation  of  Providence,  and  takes  thankfully 
itii  allotted  portion,  never  inquiring  whether  a 
little  more  would  not  be  a  little  better ;  knowing 
that  if  God  had  so  judged,  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  for  him  to  have  given  the  more  as  the 
less.     That  is  not  true  content,  which  does  not 
«DJoy  as  the  gift  of  Infinite  Wisdom  what  it  has, 
nor  IS  that  true  patience,  which  does  not  suffer 
meekly  the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is 
-not  His  will  that  it  should  have  it  longer.    The 
language  of  the  patient  man  under  trials  is.  It 
ia  the  Lord.     Shall  a  living  man  complain  7  is 
bis  interrogation.     *  A  good  man,*  sa^s  Solo- 
mon, *  is  satisfied  from  himself.*     Here  the  pre- 
sumptuous might  put  in  hit  claim  to  the  title. 
But  his  pretension  arises  from  his  mistake,  for 
liifl  satisfaction  is  with  himself^  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian  with  Providonce ;  it  arises  from  the  grace 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  be- 
come a  perennial  'prinj^  of  consolation  and  en- 
joyment; and  which  by  persevering  prayer,  is 
mdented  into  his  very  soul.    Content  knows 
Jkiw  to  want  and  bow  to  abound ;  this  is  the 
Imgiiags  of  equanimity  :  *  Shall  I  not  recsifs 
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evil  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  gotjd  ? 
— This  is  the  language  of  patience.  Content  is 
always  praising  God  for  what  she  possesses, 
patience  is  always  justifying  him  for  what  she 
suffers.  The  cultivation  of  the  one  effectually 
prepares  us  for  the  exercise  of  the  other.  But 
these  dispositions  are  not  inherent  in  the  human 
heart.  How  are  they  generated  ?  By  the  in 
fluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  are  they 
kept  alive  7  By  heart  felt  devotion. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  tlie 
benefit  of  prayer  In  characters  apparently  cor- 
rect, may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indulging  in  some 
secrect  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of  some 
wrong  propensity,  the  fondly  entertaining  of 
some  evil  imagination.  Not  being  accustomed 
to  controul  ot  other  times,  it  intrudes  when  you 
would  willingly  expel  it ;  for  a  guest  which  is 
unreservedly  let  in  at  other  seasoni>,  and  cor- 
dially entertained,  will  too  frcqnently  break  in 
when  you  desire  to  be  alone. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  subject 
It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual  sin  that 
ruins  the  comfort  growing  out  of  prayer ;  the 
Divine  prohibition  runs  higher ;  its  interdiction 
is  more  intimately  interior ;  it  extends  to  tlie 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  The  door  of 
heaven  is  shut  against  prayer  under  such  cir. 
cumstances.  *  If  I  regard  miquity  in  my  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  A  cherished  cor. 
roption  in  the  mind  is  more  likely  to  interpose 
between  God  and  the  soul,  because  it  does  not 
assume  the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A  prac- 
tical  offence,  the  effect  of  sudden  temptation,  is 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  repentance, 
deep  self-abasement,  and  fervent  application  for 
pardon  ;  whereas  to  the  close  bosom-sin,  know- 
ing  that  no  human  charge  can  be  brought 
against  it,  the  soul  secretly  returns  with  a 
fondness  facilitated  by  long  indulgence,  and 
only  whetted  by  a  short  separation. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute  experimental 
feeling  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  deli- 
vered from  '  secret  sins  ;*  these,  he  was  proba. 
bly  conscious  had  led  to  those  *  presumptuous 
sins,*  which  had  entangled  bis  sonl  and  cm- 
bittcred  his  life ;  and  whose  dominion  he  so 
frequently  and  fervently  deprecates.  This,  it 
is  to  be  (eared,  may  be  the  case  with  some, 
whose  language  and  exterior  cause  them  to  be 
ranked  with  the  religious ;  these  are,  at  least, 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  most  exposed. 
It  is,  therefore,  that  our  Lord  coimects,  in  in- 
diKsolublc  union,  watching  with  prayer. 

Perhaps  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  oome  degree 
of  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  sin.  But  if  you  stop  here  your 
devotion  is  most  imperfect  If  you  do  not  also 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  its  power  tad  do- 
minion over  your  heart  and  life,  you  do  not  go 
much  farther  than  the  heathens  of  old.  They 
seem  to  have  had  a  strong  feeling  of  guilt,  by 
their  fond  desire  of  expiating  it  by  their  sacri 
ficcs  and  lustrations. 

But  such  is  the  love  of  present  ease,  and  the 
desire  of  respite,  that  you  think,  perfiaps,  it  is 
better  not  *to  be  tormented  before  the  time.' 
How  many  now  in  a  state  of  irreversible  misery 
wish  they  had  been  tormented  sooner,  that  tbs% 
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might  not  be  tormontcd  forever  !  Bat  with  you 
it  if  not  yet  too  late.  With  you  the  day  of  grace, 
which  to  them  is  over,  is  not  yet  past  Use  it, 
then,  without  delay,  instead  of  persisting  in 
laying  up  fresh  regrets  for  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  imagin- 
ing, that  when  they  have  pronounced  tlicir 
prayer  the  duty  is  accomplished  with  the  task  ; 
the  occult  medicine  being  taken,  tl^  charm  is  to 
work  of  itself.  They  consider  it  as  a  duty  quite 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  any  other.  They 
ibrgct  tliat  it  is  to  produce  in  tlicm  a  principle 
wiuch  is  to  mix  witli  all  the  occurences  of  the 
day.  Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talis, 
man,  it  yet  proposed  as  a  remedy.  The  effect 
of  its  operation  is  to  be  seen  in  subduing  the 
passions,  assisting  to  govern  the  temper,  in  brid> 
ling  the  tongue,  in  checking  not  only  calumny, 
but  levity ;  not  only  impure,  but  vain  conversa- 
tion. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  deceiving 
oorselves.  We  have  not  a  fault  fur  which  we 
do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  ingenuity  on  this 
head  is  inexhaustible.  In  matters  of  religion 
men  complain  that  they  arc  weak ;  a  complaint 
they  aie  not  forward  to  urge  in  worldly  matters. 
They  lament  that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises 
from  being  unable  to  do  what  God,  in  his  word, 
expects  them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
bcllion,  only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  soA 
name?  God  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exactly 
what  we  can  do,  and  too  just  to  expoct  from  us 
what  we  cannot. 

This  pretence  of  weakness,  thoujgh  it  looks 
like  humility,  is  only  a  mask  for  inoolence,  and 
a  screen  for  selfishness. 

Wo  certainly  can  refuse  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  what  pleasca  us,  when  we  know  it  displeases 
God.  We  can  obey  his  commandments  with 
the  aid  of  the  infused  strength  which  He  has 
promised,  und  wliich  we  can  ank.  It  is  not  lie 
who  is  unwilling  to  give,  but  we  who  are  averse 
to  pray.  The  temptations  to  vice  are  strength- 
ened by  our  passions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue 
are  weakened  by  Uiom. 

Our  groat  spiritual  enemy  would  not  be  so 
potent,  if  we  ourselves  did  not  put  arms  into  his 
hands.  Tiic  world  would  not  be  so  powerful  an 
enchantress,  if  we  did  not  aa>ist  the  onchant- 
luenl,  by  voluntarily  yielding  to  it;  by  insensjibly 
fursakin/r  liini  who  is  our  strength.  Wo  make 
apolo^rics  for  yielding  to  both  by  pleading  their 
power  and  our  own  weakness.  But  the  inability  j 
to  ren'ifii  is  of  our  own  making.  Beth  enemies 
are  indeed  powerful,  but  they  are  not  irresisti- 
ble. If  we  assort  the  contrary,  is  it  not  virtually 
saying  *  Greater  are  they  that  are  against  us 
than  He  tiiat  is  for  us  /* 

Bat  we  are  traitors  to  our  own  cause :  we 
are  conquered  by  our  own  consent ;  we  surrender 
not  po  much  because  the  conqueror  is  powerful, 
as  because  the  conquered  is  willing. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  IIi$  grace 
and  glory  to  whom  every  ^uud  thought  we  think, 
emry  victory  over  sin  we  obtain,  is  owing,  may  it 
not  add  to  our  happiness,  oven  in  heaven,  to  look 
back  on  every  conquest  we  here  obtained  by 
prayer  over  our  grand  spiritual  enemy,  every 
triumph  over  the  world,  every  victory  over  our- 
feifei  7  Will  not  the  remembrance  of  ono  act 


of  resistance  then,  far  surpass  every  gratifici. 
tion  now,  which  the  three  confederate  enemisi 
of  our  souls  may  present  to  us  7 

It  is  not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we  most 
give  glory  to  God.  Our  Divine  Master  has  ex- 
pressly told  us  wherein  His  Father  is  glorified; 
it  is  *  when  we  bring  forth  much  fruit*  It  is  by 
our  works  we  shall  be  judged,  and  not  by  oar 
prayers.  And  what  a  final  consummation  is  it 
that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  which  is  oar 
duty  heie,  shall  be  our  nature  hereafter !  What 
is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  our  possession ; 
there  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  become  a  ne. 
cessity,  and  that  necessity  shall  be  happiness 
ineffable. 

The  varioas  evils  here  enumerated,  with 
many  others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many 
dead  weights  on  the  wings  of  prayer ;  they  cause 
it  to  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  ita  ascent,  and 
hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the  throne  of  God. 


The  Lord^s  Prayer. 
CHAP.  VIII. 

It  is  not  customary  for  kings  to  draw  ap  pe 
titions  for  their  subjects  to  present  to  them- 
selves :  much  less  do  earthly  monarchs  consider 
the  act  of  petitioning  wortiiy  of  reward,  nor  do 
tliey  number  the  petitions  so  much  among  the 
services  done  them,  as  among  the  burthens  im- 
posed on  them.  Whereas  it  is  a  singular  benefit 
to  our  fallen  race  that  the  King  of  kings  both 
dictates  our  petitions,  and  has  promised  to  re- 
compense  us  for  making  them. 

In  the  Ijord^s  prayer  may  be  found  the  semi- 
nal principle  of  all  the  petitions  of  a  Christian, 
both  for  spiritual  and  temporal  things  ;  and  how- 
ever in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  will  necesea- 
rily  depart  from  his  model  in  his  choice  of  ex- 
pressions :  into  whatever  lamins  he  may  expand 
the  pure  gold  of  wiiich  it  is  composed,  vet  ho 
will  still  find  the  general  principle  of  his  own 
more  enlarged  application  to  God,  irubslanti&U 
ly  contained  in  this  brief  but  fiuished  compen- 
dium. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  con- 
descension, that  knowing  our  propensity  to  err, 
our  blessed  Lord  should  himself  have  dictated 
our  pt-titiuns,  partly  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of 
existing  superstitions,  but  certainly  to  leave  be- 
hind Him  a  tfnitlalor  by  which  all  future  ages 
should  8tt  their  devotions ;  and  we  might  per- 
haps establish  it  us  a  sufc  rule  for  prayer  in 
general,  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in  some 
shape,  be  accommodatod  to  the  spirit  of  some 
part  of  the  Lord*8  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  bo 
adopted. 

The  distinction  between  the  personal  nature 
of  Faith,  and  the  universal  character  of  Charity, 
as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  is  specifically  ex 
hibited  in  the  two  pronouns  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
We  cannot  exercise  faith  for  another,  and  thero 
fore  can  only  say  /  believe.  But  when  we  offer 
up  our  petitions,  we  address  them  to  our  Father, 
implying  that  he  is  the  Author,  Grovernor,  and 
Supporter,  not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  his  whole 
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ratiooal  oreotion.  It  conTe|rs  oIbo  a  beauliful 
idea  of  that  boundloit  charity  which  linka  all 
mankind  in  one  comprehensive  brotherhood. 
The  plural  tft,  continued  through  the  whole 
prayer,  keepe  up  the  ■entiment  with  which  it 
■eta  out,  tends  to  exclude  aelfiahnesa,  ond  to  ex- 
'^ito  philanthropy,  by  recommending  to  God  the 
■emporalas  well  ai  apiritoal  wants  of  the  whole 
family  of  mankind. 

The  nomcnclalure  of  the  Divinity  is  express- 
ed in  Scripture  by  e/tery  term  which  can  con- 
vey ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  grace,  of  power  or 
of  affection,  of  sublimity  or  tenderness,  of  ma- 
jesty or  benignity  ;  by  every  name  which  can 
excite  terror  or  trust,  which  can  inspire  awe  or 
consolation. 

But  of  all  oompellations  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  ia  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  so  soothing  so  attractive,  so  in- 
tereating,  as  that  of  FATHxa ;  it  includes  the 
idea  of  reconcilement,  pardon,  acceptance,  love, 
it  swallows  op  his  grandeur  in  His  beneficence. 
It  involves,  also,  the  inheritance  belonging  to 
our  filial  relation.  It  fills  the  mind  with  every 
image  that  is  touching,  and  the  heart  with  every 
feeling  that  is  affectionate.  It  inspires  fear 
floAaned  by  love,  and  exhibits  authority  miti- 
gated by  tenderness.  The  most  endearing 
image  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the  abun- 
dant atora-house  of  his  rich  conceptions,  to  con- 
vey the  kindest  sentiment  of  God*s  pity  towards 
them  that  fear  Him,  was  that  it  resemblea  the 
pity  of  a  '  father  for  his  oien  children.''  In  di- 
racting  us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  our  Divine 
Master  does  not  give  the  command  without  the 
example.  Ho  every  where  uses  the  term  he  re- 
commends. *  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  eartli !'  And  in  the  17th  of  St  John 
he  uses  tliis  tender  name  no  less  than  seven 
times. 

*  Jjord,  show  us  the  Fatlier  and  it  suffioeth 
us,*  was  the  ill-understood  prayer  of  the  inquir- 
ing disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  granted 
before  it  is  made.  Does  he  not  show  himself  to 
all  as  a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of  his  creation, 
in  the  wunders  of  our  being,  preservation,  and 
support  ?  Has  He  not,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner revealed  Himself  to  us  as  a  Father  in  the 
flublime  wonder  of  His  word,  in  the  unsearcha- 
ble riches  of  Christ,  and  the  perpetual  gifl  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  7  Docs  He  not  show  Himself 
our  Father,  if,  when  we  have  done  evil.  He  with- 
holds His  chastening  hand ;  if^  when  we  have 
sinned.  He  still  bears  with  us ;  if,  when  we  are 
deaf  to  His  call.  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  de- 
lay.  He  waits  for  us ;  if,  when  we  repent,  He 
pardons  us ;  if,  when  we  return.  He  receives  us; 
if,  when  in  danger.  He  preservos  us  from  fall- 
ing ;  and  if,  when  we  fall.  He  raises  us  7 

VVe  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  good- 
ness of  Grod  as  a  merciful  and  tender  Father  in 
the  deeply  affecting  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Though  the  undone  spendthrift  knew  that  he 
had  no  possible  claim  on  the  goodness  he  had  so 
notoriously  offended,  yet  he  felt  that  the  endear, 
ing  name  of  Father  had  an  eloquence  that  might 
plead  for  forgiveness  of  his  offence,  though  he 
ftared,  not  fbr  restoration  to  affection  and  fa- 
VDor.  But  while  he  only  meekly  aspired  to  a 
pbce  amoog  Uw  ■erranis,  while  he  only  hum- 


bly pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant  bread, 
he  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  reconciled,  be- 
loved child. 

Our  Lord*s  Introduction,  *  Pray  yc  therefore 
afUr  this  manner,*  neither  forbids  digression 
nor  amplification.  The  recollection  that  His 
dwelling-place  is  in  Heaven,  is  calculated  to  re- 
mind  us  of  the  immeasurable  distance  between 
the  petitioner  and  his  God,  and  to  encourage  us 
to  communicate  with  the  Father  of  Spirits: 
with  Him  who  is  *  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful 
in  praises,  doing  wonders  ;*  and  which  of  lUs 
wonders  is  more  astonishing  than  this  incon- 
ceivably marvellous  condescension  7 

Christianity,  we  must  repeat^  ia  a  practical 
religion,  and  in  order  to  use  aright  the  prayer 
our  Lord  has  given  us,  we  must  model  our  life 
by  it  as  well  as  our  petitions. 

If  wc  pray  that  the  name  of  Giod  may  be  hal- 
lowed,  yot  neglect  to  halk>w  it  ourselves,  by  fa- 
mily as  well  as  personal  dcvotion^and  a  con- 
scientious  attendance  on  all  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  we  defeat  the  end  of  oar  pray- 
ing, by  falling  short  of  its  obligation. 

The  discrepancies  between  our  prayers  and 
our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How  frequentlf 
are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God,  that  *  His 
kingdom  may  come,*  while  we  are  doing  no- 
thing to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace  here, 
and  consequently  Hia  kingdom  of  glory  here- 
aAer. 

If  wo  pray  that  God  would  *  give  His  Son  the 
heathen  for  His  inheritance,*  and  yet  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  globe  ahould  live  heathens  or  die  Chris- 
tians ;  if  we  pray  that  *  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea,*  yet  act  as  if  wc  were  indifferent  whe- 
ther Christianity  ended  as  well  as  began  aC 
home.  If  we  pray  that  *  the  sound  may  go  out 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world,*  and  yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the 
sound  within  our  own  hearing,  and  the  words 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which 
goeth  out  of  feigned  lipe  7  When  we  pray  that 
*  Hia  will  may  be  done,*  we  know  that  His  will 
is,  that  *  all  should  be  saved,  that  no  one  should 
perish.*  When,  therefore,  we  assist  in  sending 
the  Gospel  to  the  dark  and  distant  corners  of  the 
earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  consist- 
ently desire  of  God  in  oar  prayers,  that  *  His 
saving  health  may  be  known  to  all  nations.* 

In  praying,  therefore,  that  *Uis  kingdom 
may  come,  do  we  not  pray  that  all  false  reli- 
gions,  all  idolatrous  worship  may  be  universally 
obolisiied,  and  the  kingdom  of  Steasiah  be  esta- 
blished throughout  the  world  7 

If  praying  for  oor  *  daily  bread*  ia  a  petitioQ 
expressing  our  dependence,  it  is  also  a  petition 
of  temperance.  It  teachea  ua  to  sabordiniata  onr 
desires  afler  worldly  things,  and  to  ask  for  them 
in  great  moderation.  It  is  worth  observing^ 
that  requests  for  temporal  blessings  and  spi- 
ritual mercies  are  so  interwoven  in  this  perfect 
form,  that  in  repeating  it,  v9e  cannot  pray  fbr 
our  *  doily  bread*  without  imploring  *  forgive- 
ness of  our  trespasses.* 

*  Deliverance  from  evil*  is  a  petition  of  indefi- 
nite extent,  and  is  doeely  conneoted  with  that 
which  pieoodet  it.    God  cannot  *  lead  ua  inta 
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temptation,*  but  Hli  Profidenoe  may  lead  ua 
Into  aitaationa  which,  aotingf  on  the  corruption 
of  our  hearts,  may  eventually  produce  the  eril 
we  deprecate. 

When  we  pray,  therefore,  not  to  be  *  led  into 
temptation,*  we  are  asking  of  God  to  cure  tliose 
sinful  propensitios  which  arc  likely  to  expose  us 
to  it,  and  to  preserve  us  from  those  circum- 
■tances  which,  by  subjectin^r  as  to  difficulty  and 
danger,  may  terminate  in  sin. 

Tcmptition,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  fre- 
quently implies  probation;  a  trial  sent  in  order 
to  lay  open  our  real  character.  Thus  God,  in 
tempting  Abraham,  gave  occasion  to  that  illus- 
trious  eiemplification  of  faith  and  obedience  in 
this  devoted  Patriarch.  Ood  is  also  said  to  try 
Hezekiah.  This  trial  led  him  into  the  vain  dis- 
]rfay  of  magnificence  and  wealth  before  the  fo- 
reign ambassadors.  The  Searcher  of  hearts 
miready  knew  this  infirmity,  yet  it  is  said  by 
the  aacred  htslorian,  that  *  God  lefl  him  to  try 
him,  that  He  might  know  all  that  was  in  his 
heart*  Doubtless  the  public  exposure  of  his 
pride  was  calculated  to  lead  Hezekiah  to  subee- 

rit  repentance  and  humility ;  for,  in  spite  of 
error  he  waa  eminently  conspicuous  among 
the  awfully  few  pious  kings  of  Judah. 

There  is  in  the  Lord's  prayer  a  concatenation 
of  the  several  clauses,  what  in  human  composi- 
tion the  critics  call  oonoealed  method.  The  peti- 
tions  rise  out  of  each  other.  Every  part  also  is,  as 
it  were,  fenced  round,  the  whole  meeting  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  for  the  desire  that  God*s  name  may  be  lial- 
lowed.  His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
with  which  the  prayer  opena,  is  referred  to,  and 
confirmed  by  the  ascription  at  the  close.  If 
the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  are  His, 
then  his  ability  to  do  and  to  give,  is  declared 
to  be  infinite. 


CHAP.  IX. 

T%e  Lord*»  Prayer  continued.^*  Thy  Will  be 

Done.* 

Tin  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  comprise  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  temper  in  some  short 
aphorism,  apostrophe  or  definition.  The  esscn- 
tial  spirit  of  the  Christian  life  may  be  said  to  be 
included  in  this  one  brief  petition  of  the  Lord*s 
Pratrr,  *  Tht  wilt,  be  done.* 

There  is  a  haughty  spirit  which,  though  it 
will  not  complain,  dues  not  care  to  submit.     It 
arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring,  with- 
out any  claim  to  the  meeknoss  of  yielding.     Its 
silence  is  stubbornness,  its  fortitude  is  pride ; 
its  calmness  is  apathy  without,  and  discontent 
within.     In  such  characters  it  is  not  an  much 
the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  as 
the  scorn  of  pusillaniniity.    Not  seldom,  indeed, 
the  mind  putu  in  a  claim  for  a  merit  to  which 
the  nprves  could  make  out  a  hotter  title.     Yet 
the  suffering  wliicli  arises  from  acute  feeling  is 
so  far  from  deducting  from  the  virtue  of  resig- 
nation, that  when  it  docs  not  impede  the  sacri- 
fice it  enhances  the  value.    True  resignation  is 
the  hardest  leason  in  the  whole  school  of  Christ 
It  if  the  oflenwt  taught  and  the  latest  learnt 


Tt  is  not  a  taak  which,  when  once  got  over  in 
some  particular  instance,  leaves  us  master  of 
the  subject.  The  necessity  of  following  up  tht 
lesson  we  have  begun,  presents  itself  almost 
every  day  in  some  new  shape,  occurs  under 
some  fresh  modification.  The  submission  of 
yesterday  does  not  exonerate  us  from  the  resig- 
nation  of  to-day.  The  principle,  indeed,  once 
thoroughly  wrought  into  the  soul,  gradually  re- 
conciles us  to  the  frequent  demand  for  its  exer 
cise,  and  renders  every  successive  call  more 
easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this   subject,  not 
only  with  the  most  entise  concurrence  of  the 
judgment,  but  with  the  most  apparent  convic- 
tion of  the  mind.     We  write  essays  upon  it  in 
the  hour  of  peace  and  compoaure,  and  fancy  that 
what  we  have  discussed  with  so  much  ease  and 
self-complacence,  in  favour  of  which  we  ofier  so 
many  arguments  to  convince  and  so  many  mo. 
tives  to  persuade,  cannot  be  very  difficult  to 
practise.     But  to  convince  the  understanding* 
and  to  correct  the  will  is  a  very  different  under- 
taking ;  acd   not  less  difficult  when  it  comes  to 
our  own  case  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  those 
for  whom  we  have  been  ao  coolly  and  dogmati- 
cally  prescribing.     It  is  not  till  we  practically 
find  how  slowly  our  own  arguments  produce 
any  effect  on  ourselves  that  we  cease  to  marvel 
at  their  ineffic4cy  on  others.    The  %ick  physi- 
cian  tastes  with  disgust  the  bitterness  of  iht 
draught,  to  the  swallowing  of  which  he  won- 
dered the  patient  had  felt  so  much  repugnance 
and  the  reader  is  sometimes  convinced  by  the 
arguments  which  fail  of  their  eflect  on  the  wri. 
ter,  when  he  is  called,  not  to  discuss  but  to  act, 
not  to  reason  but  to  suffer.     The  theory  is  so 
just,  and  the  duty  so  obvious,  that  even  bad  men 
assent  to  it ;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the  best 
men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the  rule  than 
to  adopt  it.     But  he  who  has  once  gotten  en- 
graved,  not  in  his  memory  biit  in  his  hesrt,  thii 
divine  precept,  Tiiv  will  be  doite,  has  made  a 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  subsequent  iq. 
struction  comparatively  easy. 

Though  sacrificoH  and  oblations  were  offierod 
to  God  under  the  law  by  His  own  express  ap. 
pointment,  yet  lie  peremptorily  rcjccied  them 
by  his  prophets,  when  presented  as  substitotes 
instead  of  signs.  Will  lie,  under  a  more  per- 
fect dispenaation,  accept  of  any  observances 
which  are  meant  to  supersede  internal  dedica* 
tion,— of  any  offerings  unaccompanied  by  com- 
plete desire  of  acquiescence  in  his  will  7  *  My 
son  give  me  thine  hearty*  is  liis  brief  but  impe. 
rative  command.  But,  before  we  can  be  brought 
to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  this  requisition,  God 
must  enlighten  our  understanding,  that  our  de. 
votion  may  be  rational ;  He  must  rectify  our 
willt  that  it  may  be  voluntary  ;  He  must  purity 
our  heart,  that  it  may  be  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  duty  of  such  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  obuld  have  been  acquired  b/ 
mere  moral  institution,  the  wise  sayings  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  would  have  taught  it  But 
their  most  elevated  standard  was  kiw  :  their 
strongest  motives  were  the  brevity  of  life,  the 
instability  of  fortune,  the  dignity  of  sufTering 
virtus,  tnings  within  their  narrow  aphwa  af 
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lading ;  things  true,  indeed,  ai  far  at  thej  jfo, 
bat  a  subatratum  by  no  means  equal  to  the  so- 
peratracture  to  be  bailt  on  it.  It  wanted  depth, 
and  strength,  and  solidity,  for  the  purposes  of 
aapport*  It  wanted  the  only  true  basis,  the  as. 
aurance  that  God  orders  all  things  according  to 
the  purposes  of  his  will  for  our  final  good ;  it 
wanted  that  tnly  sure  ground  of  faith  by  which 
the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  submits  in  en- 
tire dependence  on  the  promises  of  the  Gospel. 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  be  languid  and 
inactive  recipienta  of  the  Divine  dispensations. 
Our  own  souls  must  be  enlarged,  our  own  views 
must  be  ennobled,  our  own  spirit  must  bo  di- 
lated. An  inoperative  acquiescence  is  not  all 
that  is  required  of  us ; — and,  if  wo  must  not 
slacken  our  zeal  in  doin^  good,  so  we  must  not 
be  remiss  in  opposing  evil,  on  the  flimsy  ground 
that  God  has  permitted  evil  to  infest  the  world. 
If  it  be  his  will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition 
to  his  will  when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract 
it.  This  surrender,  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that 
of  God,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  duties, 
as  well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive  obe- 
dience. It  involves  doing  as  well  as  suffering, 
activity  as  well  as  acquiescence,  zeal  as  well  as 
forbearance.  Yet  the  concise  petition  daily 
slips  off  the  tongue  without  our  reflecting  on 
the  weight  of  the  obligation  we  are  imposing  nn 
ourselves.  We  do  not  consider  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  the  prayer  we  are  offering,  the 
sacrifices,  the  trials,  the  privations  it  may  in- 
volve, and  the  large  indefinite  obedience  to  all 
the  known  and  unknown  purpose  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  which  we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
ourselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices  cost 
little,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit  of  re- 
peating the  petition  almost  tempts  us  to  fancy 
that  the  duty  is  as  easy  as  the  request  is  short. 
We  are  ready  to  think  that  a  prayer  rounded 
off  in  four  monosyllables  can  scarcely  involve 
duties  oo-extensive  with  our  whole  coarse  of  be- 
ing ;  that,  in  uttering  them  we  renounce  all 
right  in  ourselves ;  that  we  acknowledge  the 
universal  indefeasible  title  of  ike  HtBttd  and 
mdy  Potentate  ;  that  we  make  over  to  Him  the 
right  to  do  in  us,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  what, 
ever  he  sees  good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will 
promote  His  glory,  though  by  means  sometimes 
as  incomprehensible  to  our  understanding,  as 
anacceptable  to  our  will,  because  wo  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end.  These 
simple  words,  trt  will  n  dostk,  express  an  act 
of  faith  the  most  sublime,  an  act  of  allegiance 
the  most  unqualified ;  and,  while  they  majie  a 
declaration  of  entire  submission  to  a  sovereign 
the  most  absolute,  they  are  at  the  same  time, 
a  recognition  of  love  to  a  Father  the  most  be- 
neficent 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
jMrayer,  we  may,  by  our  own  request,  be  offering 
to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose,  to  give  up 
what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ;  we  may  be 
calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to  withhold  what 
we  are  most  anxiously  labouring  to  attain,  and 
to  withdraw  what  we  are  most  sedulously  endea- 
vooring  to  keep.  We  are  solemnly  renouncing 
our  property  in  ourselves,  we  are  distinctly 
makmg  ooraelvw  over  again  to  Him  whose  we 


already  are.  We  specifically  entreat  Him  to  do 
with  us  what  He  pleases,  to  mould  us  to  a  cum- 
fbrmity  to  His  image,  without  which  we  aball 
never  be  resigned  to  his  will ;  in  short,  to  dis. 
pose  of  us  as  His  infinite  wisdom  sees  best,  how- 
ever  contrary  to  the  scheme  which  our  blindness 
has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  unquestionable 
happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petition  easy  to  us,  is 
one  great  reason  why  GoA^  by  such  a  variety  of 
providences,  afflicts  and  brings  us  low.  He 
knows  that  we  want  incentives  to  humility,  even 
more  than  incitements  to  virtuous  actions.  He 
shows  OS  in  many  ways,  that  self-sufficiency  and 
happiness  are  incompatible ;  that  pride  and  peaco 
are  irreconcilable ;  that  following  our  own  way, 
and  doing  our  own  will,  which  wo  conceive  to 
be  the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition  to  it. 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  affliction.  Thy  Ml 
he  done,  as  it  is  the  patient  Christianas  nnceas- 
ing  prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  his  anvarying 
practice.  In  this  brief  petition  be  finds  his 
whole  duty  comprised  and  expressed.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  bis  lips,  it  is  the  motto 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  it  is  the  prineipKe  which 
regulates  his  life,  it  is  the  voice  which  says  to 
the  stormy  passions,  *  Peace  !  be  still  !*  Lei 
others  expostulate,  he  sabmits.  Nay,  even  sub 
mission  dees  not  adeqaately  express  his  feelings. 
We  frequently  submit,  not  so  much  from  dotj 
as  from  necessity ;  we  submit,  because  we  can> 
not  help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes  may 
be  mere  acquiescence  in  the  sovereignty,  rather 
than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  ;  while  the  patient  Christian  not  only  yields 
to  tlie  dispensation,  but  adores  the  dispenser. 
He  not  only  submits  to  the  blow,  but  vindicates 
the  hand  which  inflicts  it :  *Tho  Lord  is  righto- 
ous  in  all  his  ways.'  He  refers  to  the  chastise- 
ment as  a  proof  of  the  aflfection  of  the  chaatiser. 

*  I  know  that  in  very  faithfulness  thou  hast 
caused  me  to  be  afflicted.  He  recurs  to  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his  former  prosperity.  *  Be* 
fore  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,*  and  allndes 
to  the  trial  less  as  a  panishroent  than  a  paternal 
correction.  If  be  prays  for  a  removal  of  the 
present  suffering,  he  pW'  "^^  ^'^  i^  ™*y  ^^ 
be  removed  from  him,  till  it  has  been  sanctified 
to  him.  He  will  not  even  part  from  the  trial 
till  ho  has  laid  hold  on  the  benefit 

*  Christianity,*  says  Biahop  Horsley,  *  involves 
many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradictions.*  To  be 
able  to  say  with  entire  surrender  of  the  heart, 
'  Thy  will  be  done,*  is  the  true  libertT  of  the 
children  of  God,  that  liberty  with  which  Qirist 
has  made  us  free.  It  is  a  liberty,  not  which  de- 
livers  us  fVom  restraint,  but  which,  fireeing  os 
from  our  subjection  to  the  senses,  makes  ns  find 
no  pleasure  but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  tbo 
obedience  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightful 
Lord.  In  delivering  us  from  the  heavy  bondage 
of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the  *  easy  yoke  of  Christ,* 
from  the  galling  slavery  of  the  world  to  the 

*  light  burden  of  him  who  overcame  it*      % 

This  liberty,  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  the 
affections,  gives  them  amplitude  as  well  as  ele- 
vation.  The  more  unconstrained  the  will  be« 
comes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  one  object ;  onee 
fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  use  its  libtrtj 
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ftr  TorMtilitj,  but  for  coniUncy;  not  for  change, 
bat  fidelity;  not  fbr  wefering,  but  edherenoe. 

It  is,  therefbre,  no  Icsi  our  interest  than  our 
duty,  te  keep  tlic  mind  in  an  habitual  posture 
of  submission.     *■  Adam,*  says  Dr.  Hammond, 

*  after  his  expulsion,  was  a  greater  slave  in  the 
wilderness  than  he  had  been  in  tlie  inolosure.* 
If  the  barbarian  ambassador  came  expressly  to 
(he  Romans  to  negotiate  from  his  country  for 
permission  to  bo  their  servants,  declaring  that  a 
vi^untary  submission  even  to  a  foreign  power, 
wts  preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  Christian  triumph  in  the  peace 
«nd  security  to  bo  attained  by  a  complete  sub- 
jugation to  Him  who  is  emphatically  called  the 
CM  of  order. 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itMlf  in  vital  acts. — 

*  Thy  will  bo  done,*  is  eminently  a  practical  pe- 
tition. The  first  indication  of  the  gaoler's  change 
of  heart  was  a  practical  indication.  He  did  not 
nk,  *  Are  there  fbw  that  be  saved  ?*  but '  What 
flhall  /do  to  bo  saved  7' — ^The  first  symptom  St 
Paul  gave  of  his  conversion  was  a  practical 

Zmptom :  *  Lord,  what  wilt  tliou  have  me  to 
7*    He  entered  on  his  new  course,  with  a 
total  renunciation  of  his  own  will.    It  seemed 
to  this  i^reat  Apostle  to  be  the  turning  point  be- 
tween mfidelity  and  piety,  whether  he  should 
fbUow  his  own  will  or  the  will  of  God.    He  did 
not  amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  ques- 
tions.    His  own  immediate  and  grand  concern 
engrossed  his  whole  soul.    Nor  was  his  question 
a  mere  hasty  ofFusioii,  an  interrogative  spring- 
ing out  of  that  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder 
which  accompanied  his  first  overwhelming  con- 
victions.   It  became  tlie  abiding  principle  which 
Siverned  his  future  life,  which  made  him  in  la- 
urs  more  abundant.     Every  siiccossivc  act  of 
duty,  every  future  sacrifice  of  case,  sprung  from 
it,  was  infiuenced  by  it.    His  own  will,  his  ar- 
dent, impetuous,  fiery  will,  was  not  merely  sub- 
dued, it  was  extinguished.     His  powerful  mind 
indeed  lost  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  proud 
heart  relinquished  all  its  inde|>endence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devotion  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  il  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  devoicdneaa^ 
flrom  which  it  is  derived,  docs  not  meet  with 
inch  read^  acceptation,  because  this  is  a  habit, 
and  a  habit  involves  more  than  an  act ;  it  pledi^es 
us  to  consistency,  it  implies  fixedness  of  charac- 
ter, a  general  confirmed  state  of  mind,  a  giving 
up  what  we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  tu  Godi    Do- 
votedness  does  not  consist  in  the  length  of  our 
prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our  giiod  works, 
for,  though  these  are  the  surest  evidences  of 
piety,  they  are  not  its  essence. — IXcvntcdness 
consists  in  doing  and  suffering,  bearing  and 
forbearing,  in  the  way  which  God  prescribes. 
The  most  inconsiderable  duty  performed  with 
alacrity,  if  it  opposes  our  own  inclination;  the 
most  ordinary  trial,  met  with  a  right  spirit  is 
more  acceptable  to  Ilim  than  a  greater  effort  of 
our  awn  devising.     We  do  not  commend  a  ser- 
vant for  his  activity,  if  ever  ho  fervently  exer- 
cised, in  doing  whatever  gratifies  iiis  own  fancy  ; 
we  do  not  consider  his  performance  as  obedience, 
unless  his  activity  has  I>een  exercised  in  doing 
what  wo  required  of  him.    Now,  how  can  we 
imist  ou  his  doing  whal  conlTaidicte  lu»  tmiL 


humour,  while  we  allow  ouraelvea  to  feel  r^ 

Eugnancc  in  serving  our  heavenly  Bfaater,  wheii 
[is  commands  do  not  exactly  fall  in  with  our 
own  inclination  ? 

Nothing  short,  then,  of  this  sincere  devoted- 
ncss  to  Goid  can  enable  us  to  maintain  an  eqaali. 
ty  of  mind  under  unequal  circumstances.  Wa 
murmur  that  we  have  not  the  things  we  ask 
amiss,  not  knowing  that  they  are  withheld  by 
the  same  mercy  by  which  the  things  that  are 
good  for  us  are  granted. — ^Things  good  in  tbeu- 
■clves  may  not  be  good  fbr  us.  A  resigned 
spirit  is  the  proper  disposition  to  prepare  us  fiir 
receiving  mercies,  or  for  having  them  denied. 
Resignation  of  soul,  lilA  the  allegiance  of  a  good 
subject,  is  always  in  readiness,  though  not  al. 
ways  in  action  ;  whereas  an  impatient  mind  u 
a  spirit  of  disaffection,  always  prepared  to  re. 
volt  when  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  in  opposi- 
tion  to  that  of  the  subject  Thia  seditions  prin- 
ciple  is  the  infallible  cbaracieriatic  of  an  onre- 
newed  mind. 

We  must  also  give  Gkid  leave,  not  only  to  take 
His  own  way,  but  His  own  time.     The  appoint, 
mcnt  of  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events,  is  Hii. 
*■  He  waits  to  bo  gracious.*     If  he  delays,  it  ii 
because  we  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  state 
which  fits  us  for  the  grant  of  our  request    It  is 
not  He  who  must  be  brought  about,  but  we  our- 
selves.   Or,  perhape.  He  refuses  the  thing  wt 
ask,  in  order  to  give  us  a  better.     We  impkirs 
success  in  an  undertaking,  instead  of  which,  He 
gives  us  content  under  the  disappointment    We 
ask  fbr  the  removal  of  pain ;  Ho  gives  us  pa- 
tience under  it    We  desire  deliverance  from 
our  enemies :  he  sees  that  we  have  not  vet  torn- 
ed  their  enmity  to  our  improvement,  and  he  will 
bring  us  to  a  better  temper,  by  further  exercise. 
Wo  desire  him  to  avert  some  impending  trial ; 
instead  of  averting  it,  he  takes  away  its  bitier- 
ness ;  ho  mitigates  what  we  believed  would  be 
intolerable,  by  giving  us  a  right  temper  under 
it.     How,  then,  can  we  say  he  has  failed  of  his 
promise,  if  he  gives  something  more  truly  va- 
luable than  we  had  requcstcfl  at  his  haiidd? 

A  sincere  love  of  God  will  make  us  thankful 
when  our  prayers  arc  granted,  and  patient  and 
cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  Every  fresh 
disappointment  will  teach  us  to  distrust  oar- 
solvcH,  and  confide  in  God.  Experience  will  in- 
struct us  that  there  may  be  a  better  way  of 
hearing  our  requests  than  that  of  granting  them. 
Happy  for  us  that  He  to  whom  they  are  address- 
ed knows  what  is  bast  and  acts  upon  that  know- 
ledge. 


CHAP.  X. 

A  $light  Mcheme  of  Prayer  proposed  for  young 
persons  on  the  model  of  the  Lord*s  Prayer. 


Will  the  pious  mother  pardon  the  liberty 
here  taken  of  suggesting  the  few  fbllowine 
hints  7  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally  bs 
anxious,  not  only  that  this  duty  should  be  ear 
nest  I V  inculcated  on  their  children,  but  that  they 
ahould  be  taught  it  in  the  beet  manner;  ana 
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much  parent!  need  little  persuuion  or  counsel 
on  the  lubject  Yet  children  of  decent  and 
orderly  (I  will  not  uj  of  strictly  relij^ious) 
families  are  often  so  BuperficiaUy  instructed  in 
this  important  business,  that  when  they  sre 
asked  what  prayers  they  use,  it  is  nOt  unusual 
ibr  them  to  answer,  *  The  Lord*s  Prayer  and  tlie 
Creed.*  And  even  some  who  arc  better  taught, 
are  not  always  made  to  understand  with  sutfi. 
cient  clearness  the  specific  distinction  between 
the  two,  that  the  one  is  the  confession  of  their 
/«t(A,  and  the  other  the  model  for  their  euppli- 
€mtioni.  By  this  confused  and  indistinct  be- 
ffinnin^,  they  set  out  with  a  perplexity  in  their 
ideas,  which  is  not  always  completely  disen- 
tangled  in  more  advanced  life. 

An  intcllifrent  mutlier  will  seixe  the  first  oc- 
casion which  the  child's  opening  understand. 
sn|r  shall  allow,  for  making  a  little  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  taking  every  di- 
Tision  or  short  sentence  separately ;  lor  each 
furnishes  valuable  materials  for  a  distinct  lec- 
ture. Children  should  be  led  cfradually  through 
every  part  of  this  Divine  composition ;  they 
ahould  be  taught  lo  break  it  into  regular  divi. 
•ions  into  which,  indeed,  it  so  naturally  resolves 
itself.  They  should  be  made  to  comprehend, 
one  by  one,  each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sen- 
tences :  to  amplify  and  spread  them  out  for  the 
purpose  of  better  understanding  thcin,  not  in 
their  most  extensive  and  critical  scnno,  but  in 
their  most  simple  and  obvious  meanings ;  fur  in 
these  condensed  and  substantial  expressions,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  every  word  is  an  ingot, 
and  will  bcur  beating  out;  so  that  the  teacher's 
difficulty  will  not  so  much  be  what  she  shall 
•ay,  as  what  she  shall  suppress ;  so  abnndant  is 
the  cxpoeitory  matter  which  this  succinct  pat- 
tern  suggests. 

When  children  have  acquired  a  pretty  good 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  each  division, 
they  should  then  be  made  to  observe  the  con- 
nection,  relation,  and  dependence  of  the  several 
parts  of  this  Prayer,  one  upon  another;  for 
there  is  great  method  and  connection  in  it.  A 
judicidus  intci-prcter  will  observe  how  logically 
and  consequently  one  clause  grows  out  of  an- 
other, though  aho  will  use  neither  the  word 
logically  nor  consequence ;  for  all  explanations 
ahoiild  be  made  in  the  most  plain  and  familiar 
tormn,  it  being  words,  and  not  things  which 
commonly  perplex  children,  if^  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  thAcacher,  though  not  wanting  sense, 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity. 

Young  persons,  from  being  completely  in- 
structed in  this  short  composition,  (which,  as  it 
is  to  be  their  guide  and  model  through  life,  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it,)  will  have 
a  clear  conception,  not  only  of  its  individual 
contents,  but  of  Prayer  in  general,  than  many 
ever  attain,  though  their  memory  has  been,  per- 
haps, loaded  wltn  long  and  unexplained  forms, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  swallow  in 
the  lump,  witliout  scrutiny  and  without  dis* 
criminaCion. 

I  would  have  it  understood,  that  by  these 
little  comments'  I  do  not  mean  that  children 
fljumld  be  put  to  learn  dry,  and,  to  them,  un- 
intelKgible  expositions ;  but  that  the  exposition 
Ta  to  be  ctdloquial.    And  hero  I  moat  remark  in 


general,  that  the  teacher  is  sometimes  unreaaon- 
ably  apt  to  relieve  herself  at  the  child's  expense 
by  loading  the  mrmory  of  a  little  creature  oa 
occasions  in  which  far  other  faculties  should  be 
put  in  exercise.  Children  themselves  should  be 
made  to  furniuh  a  good  part  of  this  extempo- 
raneous commentary  by  tlieir  answers;  in 
which  answers  they  will  be  much  assisted  by 
the  judgment  the  teacher  uses  in  her  manner  of 
questioning.  And  the  youthful  understanding, 
when  its  powers  are  properly  set  at  work,  will 
soon  strengthen  by  exercise,  so  as  to  furnish 
reasonable,  if  not  very  correct,  answers. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  useful 
and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary  to 
begin  with.  But  I  will  hazard  the  remark,  that 
if  children  are  thrown  exelueiwly  on  the  best 
forms,  if  they  are  made  to  commit  them  to  me- 
inory  like  a  copy  of  verses,  and  to  repeat  them 
in  a  dry  customary  way,  they  will  produce  little 
effect  on  their  minds.  They  will  not  under- 
stand what  they  repeat,  if  we  do  not  early  open 
to  them  the  important  eehemc  of  praver.  With- 
out such  an  elementary  introduction  to  this 
duty,  they  will  afterwards  be  eitlier  ignorant, 
or  enthusiastic  in  both.  We  should  give  them 
knowledge  before  we  can  expect  them  to  make 
much  progress  in  of>/y,  and  as  a  due  prepa- 
rative to  it :  Christian  instruction  in  this  re- 
sembling the  sun,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
communication,  gives  light  before  he  gives  heat. 
And  to  labour  to  excite  a  spirit  of  devotion 
without  first  infusing  that  knowledge  out  of 
which  it  is  to  grow,  is  practically  reviving  the 
popish  maxim,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  Devotion,  and  virtually  adopting  the  popish 
rule,  of  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  at- 
tend to  their  prayers  if  they  do  not  understand 
them ;  and  tncy  will  not  understand  them,  if 
they  are  not  taught  to  analyse,  to  dissect  them, 
to  know  their  component  parts,  and  to  metho- 
dise them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an  ap- 
)>Iication  to  God  for  what  they  want,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  Ilim  for  what  they  have. 
This,  though  true  in  the  gross,  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  and  correct.  They  should  learn  to  de- 
fine and  to  arrange  all  the  different  parts  of 
prayer.  And  as  a  preparative  to  prayer  itself, 
they  should  be  impressed  with  as  clear  an  idea 
as  their  capacity  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit,  of  *  fliM  with  whom  they  have  to  do.* 
His  omnipresence  is,  perhaps,  of  all  bis  attri- 
butes, that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first 
practical  use.  Every  head  of  prayer  is  founded 
on  some  great  Scriptural  truths,  which  truths 
the  little  analysis  here  suggested  will  materially 
assist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *  God  is,'  that  he  is 
an  infinitely  holv  Being,  and  that  *  ho  is  the 
rewarder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him,* 
will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
is'  adoration.  The  creature  devoting  itself  to 
the  Creator,  or  telf.  dedication  next  presents 
itself.  And  if  they  are  first  taught  that  impor- 
tant truth,  that  as  needy  creatures  tliey  want 
help,  which  may  be  done  by  some  easy  analogy, 
they  will  easily  be  led  to  understand  how  na- 
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tiirally  petiUon  formi  a  inort  coniidermUe 
branch  of  prayer;  and  Difine  graca  being 
MxnoDg  the  thin^a  for  which  they  are  to  petition, 
thia  naturally  sagfgesti  to  the  mind  the  doctrine 
of  the  influencea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  when 
to  this  ifl  added  the  conviction  which  will  be 
readily  worked  into  an  ingenuous  mind  that  ai 
offending  creatures  they  want  pardon,  the  neces. 
■ity  ofeonfe$iion  will  easily  be  made  intfeUigi- 
bfo  to  thorn.  But  they  should  bo  brought  to  un- 
destand  that  it  must  not  be  such  a  general  and 
vague  confession  as  awakens  no  sense  of  per- 
■onal  hurnilation,  as  excites  no  recollection  of 
their  own  more  peculiar  and  individual  faults. 
But  it  must  be  a  confession  founded  on  self- 
knowledge,  which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the 
practice  of  self-examination.  On  the  gladness 
of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less  difficult 
to  impress  the  delightful  duty  of  thankigiving^ 
which  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of  prayer. 
In  this  they  should  be  habituated  to  recapitulate 
not  only  their  general,  but  to  enumerate  their  pe- 
ooliar,  daily,  and  incidental  mercies,  in  the  same 
■pacific  manner  as  they  should  have  been  teught 
to  detail  their  individual  and  personal  voanU  in 
the  petitionary,  and  ihoir  fauU$  in  the  confcs- 
■ional  part  The  same  warmth  of  feeling  which 
will  more  readily  dispose  them  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  €rod  in  thanksgiving,  will  also  lead 
them  more  gladly  to  express  their  love  to  their 
parente  and  friends,  by  adopting  another  indis- 
pensable, and  to  an  affectionate  heart,  pleasing; 
part  of  prayer,  which  is  inUrceuion,  It  will 
be  needful  to  inform  them  that  the  omission  of 
this  important  clause  in  the  Lord*$  Prayer^ 
arises  from  the  Divine  Intercessor  not  having 
then  assumed  his  mediatorial  office. 

When  they  have  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  fully  to  under* 
■tend  the  different  nature  of  all  these ;  and  when 
they  clearly  comprehend  that  adoration,  telf- 
dedication,  confession,  petition,  thanksgiving, 
and  intercession,  arc  dislmct  heads,  which  must 
not  be  involved  in  each  other ;  you  may  exem- 
plify the  rules  by  pointing  out  to  them  these 
successive  branches  in  any  well  written  form.  It 
is  hardly  needful  to  remind  the  teacher  that  our 
truly  Scriptural  Liturgy*  invariably  furnishes 
the  example  of  presenting  foerv  request  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Mediator.  For  there  is  no  ac- 
cess to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  but  by  that  new 
mnd  living  way.  In  the  Liturgy,  too,  they  will 
meet  with  the  best  exemplifications  of  prayers, 
exhibiting  separate  specimens  uf  each  of  the 
distinct  heads  wo  have  been  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  minds  of  young  per- 
sons may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be  gra- 
dually brought  into  such  a  sUto  of  preparation 
as  to  be  benefited  by  such  a  little  course  of 
lectures  as  we  have  recommended,  they  should, 
from  the  lime  when  ihey  were  first  able  to  rcud, 
have  been  employing  themselves,  at  their  leisure 
hours,  in  layinjr  in  a  store  of  provision  for  their 
present  domand9.  And  here  the  memory  may  be 
employed  to  ^ood  purpose;  for  bcinj  the  first  fa- 
cully  which  ia  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed  per- 
fected when  the  others  arc  only  bojvinninsr  to  un- 
fold  themselves,  this  is  an  intimation  of  Provi- 
dence that  it  should  be  the  first  seized  on  for  the 
best  uaoa.    It  should,  therefore,  be  devoted  to  lay 


in  a  itook  of  the  moce  eafy  and  devotional  putt 
of  Scripture,  espociaUy  the  Psalma.*  Childrei, 
whose  minds  have  been  early  well  furnished  froa 
these,  will  be  competent  at  nine  or  ten  yetn 
old  to  produce  from  them,  and  to  aelect  with  no 
contemptible  judgment,  suitable  examples  of 
all  the  parte  of  prayer ;  and  will  be  able  to  ex- 
tract and  appropriate  texte  under  each  respeo- 
tivo  head,  so  aa  to  exhibit,  without  help,  oooi- 
plete  specimens  of  every  part  of  prayer.  By 
confining  them  entirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearly 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  preservad 
from  enthusiasm,  from  irregularity,  and  eonceiL 
By  being  obliged  continually,  to  apply  for  them- 
selves, they  will  eet  a  habit  in  all  their  dilE- 
culties,  of  *  searching  the  Scriptarea,*  whieh 
may  be  horeafler  useful  to  them  on  other  and 
more  trying  occasions.  But  I  wouM  at  6nft 
confine  them  to  the  Bible ;  for  were  they  alknr- 
ed  with  equal  freedom  to  ransack  other  bodka 
with  a  view  to  get  helps  to  embellish  their 
little  compositions,  or  rather  compilations,  they 
might  be  tempted  to  pasa  off  for  their  own  what 
they  pick  up  from  othera,  which  might  tend  at 
once  to  make  them  both  vain  and  deceitfti. 
This  is  a  temptation  to  which  they  are  too  much 
laid  open,  when  they  find  themselvea  extrava- 
gantly commended  for  any  pilfbred  passage  with 
which  they  decorate  their  little  themes  uid  let- 
ters. But  in  the  present  instance  there  is  do 
danger  of  any  similar  deception,  for  there  is 
such  a  sacred  signature  stamped  on  every 
Scripture  phrase,  that  the  owner'a  name  caa 
never  bo  defaced  or  torn  off  from  the  goodi, 
either  by  fraud  or  violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  which 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  by  lieart, 
an  eye  were  had  to  this  their  future  application ; 
and  that  they  were  employed,  but  without  any 
intimation  of  your  subsequent  design,  in  learning 
such  as  may  be  best  turned  to  this  account  In 
tlio  hundred  and  thirty-ninth,  the  first  great 
truth  to  be  imprinted  on  the  young  heart,  the 
Divine  omnipresence,  as  was  befiHO  observed, 
is  unfolded  with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic 
grandeur,  and  such  an  interesting  variety  of 
intimate  and  local  circumstences,  as  is  likely  to 
seize  on  the  quick  and  lively  feeling  of  yonth. 
The  awful  idea  that  that  Being  whom  they  are 
taught  to  reverence  is  not  only  *"  reneral 
*  acquainted  with  all  their  ways,*  but  that  Ho 
is  *  about  their  path,  and  about  their  bed,'  be- 
stows such  a  sense  of  real  and  pn^nt  existence 
on  Him,  of  whom  they  are  apt  to  conceive  as 
having  his  distant  habitetion  only  in  heaven,  as 
will  greatly  help  to  realize  the  sense  of  his  ac- 
tual presence. 

The  hundred  and  third  Psalm  will  open  to  the 
mind  rich  and  abundant  sources  of  expression 
for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and  it  includes 
the  acknuwlcdgmont  of  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral favours.  It  illustrates  tlie  compassionate 
mercies  of  God  by  familiar  tenderness  and  cx- 
quieilc  endearment,  as  are  calculated  to  strike 

*  This  will  )>o  90  fir  from  sipi^ilinc  ifie  chporfiilnpss, 
or  iiii|ii>(linjetiie  pleasures,  of  childhooil.  that  tlic  Author 
knowji  A  lady.  wIki.  \>tM'ii  a  littln  sirl.  lieforo  she  wa« 
w?ven  year*  old.  hail  loarnt  tif  wh-dr-  Psalter  thmugb  a 
liecond  time:  ami  that  witliout  any  diminution  of  ua- 
common  {raiety  of  niiirita,  or  any  interferenoe  with  tliS 
elessDi  acquircinenta  auitod  to  tier  dtatioa. 
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•poa  every  chord  of  filial  foodnesa  in  the  heart 
of  an  a^ctionate  child.  The  fiAy-firit  suppliea 
an  infinite  variety  of  matter  in  whatever  relate* 
to  confoailon  of.  ain,  or  to  sopplieation  for  the 
aide  of  the  Spirit.  The  twenty.third  aboundi 
with  captivating  expression*  of  the  protecting 
f  oodness  and  tender  love  of  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of  uncom- 
mon beauty  and  sweetness :  in  short,  the  greater 
put  of  these  charming  compositions  overflows 
with  materials  for  every  head  of  prayer. 

Children  who,  while  they  were  engaged  in 
learning  these  Scriptures,  were  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  any 
ftrtber  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  aCterwards 
ftol  an  unexpected  pleasure  arising  from  the 
•pplieation  of  their  petty  labours,  when  they  are 
tuM  to  draw  out  ftom  their  little  treasury  of 
haowledge  the  storee  they  have  been  insensibly 
odleoling;  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that, 
without  any  fresh  application  to  study,  they  are 
now  obliged  to  exercise  a  higher  faculty  than 
memory,  they  have  lying  ready  in  their  minds 
the  materials  with  which  they  are  at  length 
called  upon  to  work.  Their  judgment  must  be 
wt  about  selecting  one,  or  two,  or  more  texts, 
which  shall  oontam  the  substance  of  every  spe. 
cific  head  of  prayer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will 
be  a  farther  exercise  to  their  understandings  to 
soQcatenate  the  detached  parts  into  one  regular 
whole,  occasionally  varying  the  arrangement  as 
they  like ;  that  is,  changing  the  order,  some. 
limes  beginning  with  invocation,  sometimes 
with  confession ;  sometimes  dwelling  longer  on 
Nie  part,  sometimes  on  another.  As  the  hard. 
ihipe  of  a  religious  Sunday  are  oflen  so  patheti. 
cally  pleaded,  as  making  one  of  the  heavy  bur. 
dens  of  religion ;  and  as  the  friends  of  religion 
ire  so  often  called  upon  to  mitigate  its  intolera. 
ble  rigours,  by  recommending  pleasant  employ, 
ment,  might  not  such  an  exercise  as  has  been 
bere  suggested  assist,  by  varying  its  occupa- 
tions, to  liffhten  its  load ! 

The  habits  of  the  pupils  being  thus  early 
ibrmed,  their  memory,  attention,  and  intellect 
bein^  bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  exer. 
use  invariably  maintained,  may  we  not  reason- 
kbiy  hope  that  their  affeetunu  also,  through  Di- 
rine  grsce,  may  become  interested  in  the  work, 
ill  they  will  be  enabled  *  to  pray  with  the  spirit, 
ind  with  the  understanding  also?*  They  will 
low  be  qualified  to  use  a  well-eomjiosed  form, 
i?ith  seriousness  and  advantage  ;  for  they  will 
low  use  it  not  mechanically,  but  rationally, 
rhat  which  before  appeared  to  them  a  mere 
nass  of  good  words,  will  now  appear  a  signifi. 
»ni  composition,  exhibiting  variety,  regularity, 
ind  beauty  ;  and  while  they  will  have  the  fur- 
iier  advantage  of  being  enabled,  by  their  im- 
>roved  judgment,  to  distinguish  and  select  for 
Jieir  own  purpose  such  prayers  as  are  more 
ndicious  and  more  scriptural,  it  will  also  habiU 
late  them  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  and  lucid 
»rder,  in  other  works. 


CHAP.  XI. 
Of  Per$everanee  in  Prayer  and  Praite. 

A  nscp  sense  of  his  corruptions  will  power- 
Vol.  II.  *^ 


fully  draw  the  real  penitent  to  a  humble  avowal 
of  sin  ;  but  it  is  to  be  fbared  that  there  are  some, 
who,because  they  cannot  charge  themselves  with 
flagrant  ofiences,  do  not  consider  a  contrite  con- 
fession of  the  sins  of  the  heart  and  of  the  daily 
life  an  indispensable  part  of  their  devotions.  But 
God  will  charge  many  with  sin  who  neglect  to 
charge  themselves.  Did  they  attend  to  the  re- 
monstrances  of  a  conscience  not  laid  asleep  by 
neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives,  they  would 
find,  that,  were  the  daily  omisstons  alone,  whe- 
ther in  prayer  or  conduct,  of  even  their  best 
days  registered  and  presented  to  them,  they 
would  form  no  inconsiderable  catalogue  fbr  re- 
pentance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider  that 
all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Divine  law. 
Without  pretending  to  bring  all  sins,  small  and 
great,  to  one  common  level,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  ol/  sin  is  an  offence  against  a  graciooi 
Father. 

In  that  profbundly  selfabasing  prayer  of  Da 
vid,  afler  the  commission  of  tlie  two  black  ot- 
fences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  exemplary 
life,  though  he  deeply  felt  his  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  his  brave  general,  in  first  dishoiiourinr 
his  wife,  and  then  exposing  him  to  meet  inevi- 
Uble  death  in  the  fore  front  of  the  hottest  battle* 
— vet,  in   praying  to  be  delivered  from  this 

*  blood-guiltiness,*  he  bequeathed  an  important 
lesson  to  posterity,  when,  in  his  lowly  prostra- 
tion at  the  throne  of  God,  his  first  cry  wav, 

*  Against  Thee^  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight,  plainly  declaring, 
that  all  sin  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sin  against 
God. 

While  the  most  worldly  are  ready  enough  to 
exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against  any 
sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to  smaller 
offences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably  reconciled. 
They  think  the  commission  of  these  not  incon- 
sistent  with  the  profitable  use  of  prsyer  in  their 
formal  way  of  using  this  customary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  certain 
degrees  of  great  sins ;  and  various  are  the  mo- 
difications and  distinctions  in  their  logic,  and 
not  over.correct  thegradations  in  their  moral 
scale  of  degrees.  Tjiey  do  not  consider  that  it 
is  the  extirpation,  and  not  merely  the  reduction, 
of  any  sin,  which  is  to  procure  them  that  peace 
and  comfort  fbr  which  they  sometimes  pray« 
and  which  they  wonder  they  do  not  receive  as 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  bo 
measured  by  its  mangnitude  only,  but  by  tho 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  towards 
a  generous  Father, — a  Father  whose  commands 
are  all  founded  in  mercy  and  love,  and  who  con. 
siders  every  voluntary  fault  as  no  light  offoneo 
when  committed  against  supreme  power  exer 
cised  with  perfect  tenderness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the  re- 
maining  degrees,  their  wish  to  fotain  these  modi, 
fied  sins ;  it  is  their  favourite  reserves  to  which 
they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that  peace  which 
is  promised  to  the  victory,  I  had  almost  said  to 
the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 

For  it  is  not  so  much  the  nicely  measured 
quantity,  as  to  (he  nature  of  sin  which  oonsti* 
totes  its  malignity,  ani  Vistrncts  ths  benefit  of 
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Mver.  The  inftrior  degree  which  it  cheriBhed, 
will,  without  earneit  ropplication  to  God,  be 
ready  to  become  the  eicesi  which  is  deprecated, 
whenever  tho  eppropriate  temptation  shall  pre- 
sent itself.  For,  however  our  compassionate 
"Father  may  pardon  the  unpremeditated  fault, 
yet  how  can  we  expect  Him  to  fbre-ive  any  de- 
gree of  sin  that  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a 
certain  measure,  intended  to  be  committed  7 
Diminution,  however,  is  a  favourable  stop,  if, 
by  perseverance  in  prayer,  it  lead  gradually  to 
extirpation.  And  this  naturally  leads  to  the  im- 
portant  subject  of  Perseverance  in  Prayer. 

Prayer  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  pre- 
pared  in  the  frame  of  our  nature,  to  be  so  con- 
genial to  our  dependent  condition,  so  suited  to 
our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every  man*s  known 
Wants,  and  to  his  possibilities  of  wants  unknown, 
00  fbll  of  relief  to  the  sotd,  and  of  peace  to  the 
mind,  and  of  ^rladness  to  the  heart;  so  produc 
tive  of  confidence  in  God,  and  so  reciprocally 
proceeding  from  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  !^e  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  enjoined; 
that  he  who  had  once  round  out  his  necessities, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  redress  for  them, 
Would  spontaneously  have  recourse,  as  a  delight, 
to  what  he  had  neglected  as  a  command  ;  that 
he  who  had  once  tasted  the  bounties  of  God, 
would  think  it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thank  him  for  them ;  that  the  invitation  to  pra^ 
to  his  Bonefiictor,  was  an  additional  proof  of  Di- 
Tine  goodness,  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise  Him 
ftr  his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

The  Apostle*s  precept,  •  Pray  always,* — pray 
evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  men  ought  al- 
ways to  pray, — will  not  be  criticised  as  a  ple- 
onasm, if  we  call  to  remembrance  that  there  is 
no  Htatc  of  mind,  no  condition  of  life,  in  which 
prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  obliga- 
tion. In  danger,  fear  impels  to  it :  in  trouble, 
wo  have  no  other  resource ;  in  sickness,  we  have 
no  other  refuge  ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope ;  in 
death,  no  other  comfort. 

Saint  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word  prayer 
to  be  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involving  the 
whole  compass  of  our  intercousc  with  God.  He 
repreHontn  it  to  include  our  adoration  of  his  per- 
fbctions,  our  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  dispensations,  our  obligation  for  his  benefits, 
providential  and  spiritual;  the  avowal  of  our  en- 
tire  dependence  on  Him,  our  absolute  subjection 
to  Him,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in  Him, 
the  expression  of  our  devotcdncss  to  Him ;  the 
confession  of  our  own  unworthiness,  infirmities, 
and  sins ;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of  our  wants, 
and  for  the  pardon  of  our  offences ;  for  succour 
in  our  distrcsA;  for  a  blessing  on  our  undortak- 
ingfs ;  for  tho  direction  of  our  conduct,  and  the 
success  of  our  affairs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  gene- 
ral view  too  coipprehensive,  let  him  point  out 
which  of  these  particulars  prayer  does  not  em- 
brace ;  which  of  these  clauses  a  rational,  a  sen- 
tient,  an  enlightened,  a  dependent  being  can 
omit  in  his  scheme  of  devotion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
life  will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of 
the  exerciso,  the  Apostle,  ever  attentive  to  the 
pnnclpio  of  tlie  act,  and  to  the  circumstancea 


of  the  actor,  redaces  all  then  qualities  to  their 
eesence  whein  be  resolves  them  intotAs  spirit  of 
supplication. 

To  pray,  incetaantly,  therefore  ai^ean  tu  bi, 
in  his  view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  the  mind  k 
an  habitual  disposition  and  propensity  to  dtva. 
tion ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be 
said  to  do  that  which  we  are  wiUing  to  do, 
though  there  are  intervals  of  the  thought  u 
well  as  intermissions  of  the  act,  -*  as  a  traveler,* 
says  Dr.  Barrow,  *  may  be  said  tu  be  still  oo  hli 
journey,  though  he  stops  to  take  needful  rest, 
and  to  transact  necessary  bosiness.*  If  be 
pause,  he  does  not  turn  ont  of  the  way ;  his  pur. 
suit  is  not  diverted,  though  occasionally  intir- 
rupted. 

Constantly  maintaining  the  disposition,  tfatt, 
and  never  neglecting  the  actual  duty ;  oeftr 
slighting  the  occasion  which  presents  ilself,  nor 
violating  the  habit  of  stated  devotion,  may,  ve 
pMsume,  be  called  *tD  pray  without  ceasiH.* 
The  expression  *  watching  unto  prayer,'  impliii 
this  vigilance  in  finding,  and  this  zeal  la  laying 
hold  on  these  occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to 
all,  who  offer  it  in  perfect  sinecrity,  is  not  k» 
fVeqoently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to  the 
impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  mo. 
nient,  as  to  humble  continuance  in  devotion ;  it 
is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assiduous  solicitalioo, 
to  unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  dedar- 
ed  that  he  will  lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  rivvtbe 
communication  of  his  Spirit,  that  he  wiU  grant 
the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  this 
holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  miDds  a 
humble  sense  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  by 
a  mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate,  biit 
by  habitual  application,  that  devout  affection 
are  excited  and  maintained,  that  our  converse 
with  Heaven  is  carried  on.  It  is  by  no  other 
means  that  we  can  be  assured,  with  Saint  Paul 
that  *  wo  are  risen  with  Christ,*  but  this  obvioui 
one,  that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  ait 
above  ;  that  the  heart  is  renovated,  thst  the  mind 
is  lifted  above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  the 
spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  that  ths 
whole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthened, 
and  purified ;  and  that  the  more  frequently,  so 
the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
God.  He  will  find  also  that  prayer  not  only  ex. 
presses  but  elicits  the  Divine  grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  everj 
frivolous  pretence  to  divert  us  from  our  better 
resolves  ?  Business  brings  in  its  grave  apology 
pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse. — But  if  we  would 
examine  our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  faith- 
fully,  we  should  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  disin- 
clination to  this  employment,  of\cner  than  our 
engagement  in  any  other,  keeps  us  from  this 
sacred  intercourse  with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed,  pray- 
er is  adopted  with  comparatively  little  roloc- 
tance ;  the  mind  which  knows  not  where  to  fly, 
flies  to  God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  Atheist. 
Tho  soul  is  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  ntturil 
impulse ;  not  always,  perhaps,  by  an  emotion 
of  piety,  but  from  a  feeling  conviction  that  every 
other  refuge  is  *  a  refuge  of  lies.*  Oh  !  thoa 
afHicted,  tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comfort- 
ed, happy  ii'  thou  art  cither  drawn  or  drivea 
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vilh  laohr  Dafio,  vo  ny  to  thy  God,  *  Thoa  urt  a 
plaoo  to  hide  me  in.* 

But  if  it  ii  easy  for  the  eorrowinf  heart  to 
live  up  a  w«rld,  by  whom  iteelfeeemi  to  be  given 

E,  there  are  other  demandi  for  prayer  equally 
parative.  There  are  cirounMtancee  more  dan- 
Miuua,  yet  len  luapected  of  danger,  in  which, 
iBMigh  the  call  ia  loader,'it  ia  leae  heard;  be- 
ento  thoToice  of  conicienoe  is  drowned  by  the 
dftmonra  of  the  world.  Proeperous  fbrtunea, 
•niiroken  health,  flattering  friends,  buoyant  spi. 
ffili»m  apring.tide  of  saccess, — these  are  the  occa- 
when  the  Terv  abundance  of  God**  mer- 
ia  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hardens  it. 
with  riches,  crowned  with  dignities, 
fbl  m  enterprise ;  beset  with  snares  in 
Iht  ahape  of  honours,  with  perils  under  the  mask 
of  pleasures ;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  already  satu- 
■iid  heart  *  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and 
IfeM  abandant,'  is  more  in  unison,  than  *  what 
■Wl  I  rtnder  to  the  Lord  7' 
.  .'Fn^r  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  into  its 
Mok  It  draws  charityj  followed  by  her  lovely 
tfsiii,  her  forbearance  with  faults,  her  fbrgive- 
■MB  of  injuries,  her  pity  ibr  errors,  her  oompas. 
■bh  fi>r  want  It  draws  Repentance,  with  her 
hnlj  sorrows,  her  pious  resolutions,  her  selfdis- 
tfoat.  It  attracts  Faith,  with  her  elevated  eye, 
—Hope,  with  her  grasped  anchor, — Beneficence 
with  her  open  hand, — 25eal,  looking  far  and  wide 
to  aerve^ — Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  look- 
ftif  at  home.  Prayer,  by  quickening  these 
meea  in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits 
iMm  for  service,  and  dismisses  each  to  its  ap. 
pMpriate  practice.  Prayer  is  mental  virtue; 
wirtae  is  spiritual  action.  The  mould  into  which 
MMiine  prayer  casts  the  soul  is  not  eSkccd  by 
Wtaospension  of  the  act,  but  retains  some  touches 
of  the  impression  till  the  act  is  repeated. 

When  we  consider  how  profusely  God  be- 
lAows,  and  bow  little  He  requires ;  that  while 
Hetsonfers  like  Deity,  He  desireeonly  such  poor 
ralttfns  as  can  be  made  by  indigent,  mendicant 
Bortality  ;  that  He  requires  no  coatly  oblation ; 
Bolhing  that  will  impoverish,  but,  on  the  con- 
Inry,  will  inconceivably  enrich  the  giver.  When 
W9  consider  this,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that 
Be  will  accept  so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gra- 
litttde  for  immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  re- 
fleet,  that  our  very  desire  to  pray  and  to  praise 
Him  is  His  gifl ; — that  His  grace  must  purify 
the  offering,  before  He  condescends  to  receive 
it,  must  confer  on  it  that  spirit  which  renders  it 
aeeeptable; — that  He  only  expects  we  should 
tenseoratc  to  Him  what  we  have  received  from 
Him ; — that  we  should  only  confiMs,  that  of  all 
ive  enjoy,  nothing  is  our  doe ; — ^we  may  well 
lilosh  at  our  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  tut  had  He  commanded 
vs  *to  do  some  great  thing,*  to  raise  some  mo- 
■lunent  of  splendour,  some  memorial  of  notorie- 
ty  and  ostentation,  something  that  would  per- 
petuate our  own  name  with  His  goodness,  we 
■bonUl  gladly  have  done  it — How  much  more 
when  He  only  requires 

'  Our  thaakt  bow  due  I* 

vlien  He  only  asks  the  homage  of  tlie  heart,  the 
Mpreaaion  of  our  dependence,  the  recognition 
•f  ma  right  * 


But  he  to  whom  the  dot^  of  prayer  is  on- 
known,  and  by  whom  the  privilege  of  prayer  ia 
onfislt,  or  he  by  whom  it  is  neglected,  or  he  who 
uses  it  for  form  and  not  from  feeling,  may  pro- 
bably ssy.  Will  this  work,  wearisome  even  if 
necessary,  never  know  an  end  ?  Will  there  be 
no  period  when  God  will  dispense  with  its  regu- 
lar exercise  7  Will  there  never  be  such  an  at 
tainmcnt  of  the  end  proposed,  as  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  means  ? 

To  these  interrogatories  there  is  but  one  an- 
swer,  an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made,  by 
an  a|lpeal  to  the  enquirer  himself. 

If  there  is  any  day  in  which  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  from  Pro- 
vidence, no  temptation  from  the  world,  any  day 
in  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  no  wrong 
tempers  excited  in  ourselves,  no  call  to  bear  with 
thoee  of  others,  no  misfortune  to  encounter,  and 
no  need  of  Divine  assistance  to  endure  it,  on  that 
morning  we  may  safely  omit  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evening  in  which  we  have  re- 
ceived no  protection  from  God,  and  experienced 
no  mercy  at  his  hands ;  if  we  have  not  lost  a 
single  opportunity  of  doing  or  receiving  good,  if 
we  are  quite  certain  that  we  have  not  onec 
spoken  unadvisedly  with  our  lips,  nor  entertain- 
ed one  vain  or  idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that 
night  we  may  safely  omit  to  praise  God,  and  to 
confess  our  own  sinfulness ;  on  that  night  we 
may  safely  omit  humiliation  and  thanksgiv- 
ing.  To  repeat  the  converse  would  be  super- 
fluous. 

When  we  can  oonscientioualy  say,  that  reli- 
gion haa  given  a  tone  to  our  conduct,  a  law  to 
our  actions,  a  rule  to  our  thoughts,  a  bridle  to  our 
tongue,  a  restraint  to  every  evil  temper,  then, 
some  will  say,  *  We  may  safely  be  dismissed 
from  the  drudgery  of  prajer,  it  will  then  have 
answered  all  the  ends  which  you  so  tireaomely 
recommend.*  So  far  from  it,  we  really  figure  to 
ourselves,  that  if  we  could  hope  to  hear  of  a  hu- 
man being  brought  to  such  perfection  of  dis- 
cipline, it  would  unquestionably  be  found  that 
this  would  be  the  very  being  who  would  continue 
most  persoveringly  in  the  practice  of  that  devo- 
tion, which  had  so  materially  contributed  to 
bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  so  desirable  a  state, 
who  would  most  tremble  to  dbcontinue  prayer, 
who  would  be  roost  appalled  at  the  thought  of 
the  condition  into  which  such  discontinuance 
would  be  likely  to  reduce  him.  Whatever  others 
do,  he  will  continue  forever  to  *  sing  praises  unto 
Thee,  O  Thou  most  Highest ;  he  will  continue 
to  tell  of  Thy  loving  Kindness  early  in  tlie 
morning,  and  of  Th^  truth  in  the  night  season.* 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  religion  as 
something  nominal  and  ceremonial,  rather  than 
as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  life,  he  Mi  nothing 
encouraging,  nothing  refVeshing,  nothing  de- 
lightful in  prayer.  But  since  he  began  to  feel 
it  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  most  substan- 
tial blessings  to  bis  heart ;  since  he  began  to 
experience  something  of  the  realization  of  the 
promises  to  his  soul,  in  the  performance  of  this 
exercise,  he  finds  there  is  no  employment  so  sa- 
tisfactory, none  that  his  mind  can  so  little  do 
without;  none  that  so  effectually  raises  him 
above  the  world,  none  that  io  opens  his  eyes  to 
ito  empty  shadows,  none  whiefa  can  make  him 
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look  with  BO  mach  indifference  on  its  Wing  Ta- 
nities ;  none  that  can  ao  powerfully  defend  hira 
against  the  aaaaulta  of  temptation,  and  the  al- 
larementa  of  pleaaore,  none  that  can  ao  sustain 
him  under  labour,  so  carry  him  through  diffi- 
culties ;  none  that  can  so  quiclien  him  in  the 
practice  of  every  virtue,  and  animate  him  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty. 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live  in 
the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be  that  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  afVer  having  given  both  the 
example  and  the  command,  while  on  earth,  con- 
descends still  to  be  our  unceasing  interceseor  in 
Heaven.  Can  we  ever  cease  petitioning  for  our- 
solves,  when  we  believe  that  He  never  ceases 
interceding  for  us  7 

If  we  are  so  unhappy  aa  now  to  find  little 
pleasure  in  this  holy  exercise,  that,  however,  is 
■o  far  from  being  a  reason  for  discontinuing  it, 
that  it  affords  the  strongest  argument  for  per. 
Beverance.  That  which  was  at  first  a  form,  will 
becomo  a  pleasure ;  that  which  was  a  burden, 
will  become  a  privilege ;  that  which  we  impose 
upon  ourselves  as  a  medicine,  will  become  ne- 
oessary  as  an  aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  grati- 
fication. That  which  is  now  short  and  super- 
ficial, will  become  copious  and  solid.  The  cha- 
riot wheel  is  warmed  by  its  own  motion.  Use 
will  make  that  easy  which  waa  at  first  painful. 
That  which  is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be 
rendered  pleasant  Instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance  we  shall  be  unhappy  at  the  omis- 
■ion.  When  a  man  recovering  from  sickness 
attempts  to  walk,  he  does  not  discontinue  the 
exercise  because  he  feels  himself  weak,  nor 
even  because  the  effort  is  painfuL  He  rather 
redoubles  his  exertion ;  it  Is  from  his  persever- 
ance that  he  looks  for  strength.  An  additional 
turn  every  day  diminishes  his  repugnance,  aug- 
ments his  vigour,  improves  iiis  spirits.  That 
effort  which  was  submitted  to  because  it  was 
■alutary,  is  continued  because  the  feeling  of  re- 
novated strength  renders  it  delightful. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  exhilirating  to  the  soul, 
what  shall  be  8aid  of  praise  7  Praise  is  the  only 
employment,  we  had  almost  said,  it  is  the  only 
duty,  in  which  self  finds  no  part  In  praise  we 
go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think  only  of  Him  to 
whom  we  offer  it.  It  is  the  most  purely  disin- 
terested of  all  services.  It  is  gratitude  without 
■olicitation,  acknowledgment  without  petition. 
Prayer  is  the  overflowing  expression  of  our 
wants,  praise,  of  our  affections.  Prayer  is  the 
language  of  the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redeem- 
ed,  sinner.  If  the  angelic  spirits  offer  their 
praises  exempt  from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or 
alloy,  yet  wo  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  un- 
known even  to  the  angels.  They  are  unfallen 
beings ;  they  cannot  say  as  we  can,  *  Worthy 
the  Lamb,  fi>r  he  was  slain  for  us.*  Prayer  is 
the  child  of  faith ;  praise  of  love.  Prayer  is 
prospoctivo  :  praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide  range, 
enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance  of  past,  and 
anticipation  jf  future  blessings.  Prayer  points 
the  only  way  to  heaven,  *  praise  is  already  there. 

CHAP.  XII. 
On  Intereeuory  Prayer, 
Ab  it  is  the  effect  of  prayer  to  expand  the  af- 


fectiona  as  well  as  to  aanelify  them,  the  bsaev^ 
lent  Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  oomniend  bin. 
self  alone  to  the  Divine   ^vour.    The  Inart   I 
which  is  fall  of  the  love  of  God  will  overfbv   ' 
with  love  to  his  neighbour.     All  that  are  nev   j 
to  himself  he  wishes  to  bring  near  to  God.    He   I 
will  present  the  whole  human  race  aa  objecti  of 
the  Divine  compassion,  but  eapeeially  the  failL    , 
fbl  folk>wers  of  Jesus  Christ    Religion  makes  t 
man  so  liberal  of  soul,  that  he  cannot  endure  to 
restrict  any  thing,  much  less  divine  mereies,  to 
himself:  he,  therefore,  spiritoaliies  the  sodil 
affections,  by  adding  intercessor f  to  persosil 
prayer :  for  he  knows  that  petitHNunj^  for  otbm 
IS  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exercising  and  ei. 
larging  our  own  love  and  charity,  even  if  it  wen 
not  to  draw  down  those  blessings  which  are  pio. 
mised  to  those  for  whom  we  ask  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  produce  any  of  the  nun. 
berlesa  instances  with  which  ScripCore  aboimdi, 
on  the  efficacy  of  intercession :  in  which  Goi 
haa  proved  the  truth  of  his  own  assnraiioe,  that 
*  his  ear  waa  open  to  their  cry.*  I  shall  amfiss 
myself  to  a  few  observations  on  the  benefits  it 
brmgs  to  him  who  offers  it  When  we  prayfbr 
the  objects  of  our  dearest  regard,  it  purifies  pas- 
sion, and  exalts  love  into  religion :  when  wt 
pray  for  those  with  whom  we  hiave  worldly  io- 
tercourse,  it  smooths  down  the  swellings  of 
envy,  and  bids  the  tumult  of  anger  and  ambitioQ 
subside:  when  we  pray  for  oar  country,  it 
sanctifies  patriotism :  when  we  pray  for  those  in 
authority,  it  adds  a  Divine  motive  to  human 
obedience:  when  we  pray  for  our  enemies,  it 
Boflens  the  savageness  of  war,  and  moUifia 
hatred  into  tendernesa,  and  resentment  into  lor. 
row.  There  is  no  such  softener  of  animosity, 
no  such  soother  of  resentment,  no  such  allayer 
of  hatred,  as  sincere  cordial  prayer.  And  we 
can  only  learn  the  duty  so  difficult  to  homu 
nature  of  forgiving  those  who  have  offended  Oi, 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  fbr  them  to 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  offend.  Whea 
those  who  are  the  faithful  followers  of  the  same 
Divine  Master  pray  for  each  other,  the  recipro- 
cal intercession  delightfully  realizes  that  beanti- 
ful  idea  of  '  the  communion  of  Saints.*  There 
is  scarcely  any  thing  which  more  enriches  the 
Christian  than  the  circulation  of  thia  holy  com- 
pierce ;  than  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  hs 
is  praying  for  his  Christian  friends,  that  he  it 
also  repaying  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  fbr 
him. 

Some  are  for  confining  their  intercessions  only 
to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persons  of  merit  were 
entitled  to  our  prayer.  Good.'  ^ho  is  good? 
'There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.' 
Merit!  who  has  it?  Desert!  who  can  plead 
it?  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  mean.  Who  shall 
bring  his  own  piety,  or  the  piety  of  othen,  in 
the  way  of  claim,  before  a  Being  of  such  Iran- 
scendant  holiness,  that  ^the  heavens  are  not 
clean  in  his  sight  ?*  And  if  we  wait  for  perfect 
holiness  as  a  preliminary  prayer,  when  shill 
such  erring  creatures  pray  at  all  to  Hia  *  who 
chargcth  the  angels  with  folly  ?* 

The  social  affections  were  given  us  not  only 
for  tho  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  purposes.  The 
charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother,  were  be- 
stowed, not  only  to  make  life  pleasant,  hot  to 
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mkm  It  aaefal ;  not  only  that  ire  mi{;ht  contri- 
Ma  to  the  prewnt  oomfbrt,  bat  to  the  eternal 
nefit  of  each  other. 

These  heaven-implanted  affectiona  are  never 
iMif  ht  into  exerciae  more  properly,  nor  with 
or<e  lively  leeliogs,  than  in  intercesaory  prayer. 
ar  frienda  may  have  wanta  which  wo  cannot 
move,  deairea  which  we  cannot  gratify,  afllic. 
DIM  which  we  cannot  relieve,  but  it  ia  always 
I  iMir  power  to  bring  them  before  God  ;  to  pray 
r  tbem  whenever  we  pray  (or  ouraelven.  This, 
I  h  ia  a  moat  pleasant  and  easy,  ao  it  is  an  in> 
bpenaable  obligation.  It  is  a  duty  which 
ring*  the  aociaT  affections  into  their  highest 
Kcrcise,  and  which  may  be  reciprocally  paid 
mI  received. 

The  same  Scriptures  which  expressly  enjoin 
Ml  supplication,  prayers,  intercession,  and  giv. 
ig  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  furnbh  also 
.amerous  exam  plea  of  the  efficacy  of  interccs- 
nrj  prayer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  instance 
f  Uie  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  Elijah,  or 
lie  earlier  availing  intercessions  of  Moses,  with 
Uier  public  deliverances  effected  in  the  same 
Haner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  Abraham's  prayer 
■d  not  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  polluted 
ity,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing  he  solicited  for 
t  returned  unto  his  own  bosom,  and  the  sue 
•aive  promises  made  by  the  Almighty  Judge  to 
)m  successively  reduced  number  of  the  righte. 
OB,  for  whose  sake  the  petition  for  preservation 
mm  offered,  affords  a  proof  of  the  Divine  appro- 
•tion  and  a  striking  encouragement  to  per- 
bt  in  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer.  The 
comise  of  God  was  withdrawn.  The  prayer 
rmm  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
Mde  up  his  very  lowest  compliment,  the  city 
md  been  saved.  The  interceding  heart  in  any 
Tmt  is  sure  to  gain  something  for  itself. 

Prayer  ia  such  an  enlarger  of  the  affections, 
Qeh  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  but 
runder  bow  any  who  live  in  the  practice  of  it, 
iMMild  be  penurious  in  their  alms ;  or,  if  they 
b  give,  should  do  it  *  grndffingly  or  of  neces- 
ily.*  Surely  if  our  prayer  be  cordial,  we  shall 
•  more  ready  to  asaist  aa  well  as  to  love  those 
br  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sup. 
lication  to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sin. 
•rely  for  the  well.being  of  others,  without  beiag 
lesirous  of  contributing  to  it  We  can  hardiy 
xmceive  a  moio  complete  species  of  self-decep- 
ion  than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  pro. 
essor  of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mechanically 
opray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his  prayer  has  neither 
ipened  his  heart  i#r  his  purse.  He  may  value 
limself  on  this,  as  on  other  instancea  of  his  in. 
{enuity,  in  having  found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of 
toing  good,  and  go  on  contentedly,  till  he  heara 
hat  tremendous  sentence  of  exclusion,  *  Inas. 
noeh  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  leaat  of  these, 
re  did  it  not  to  me.* 

O  impudenoe  of  Wealth!  with  all  thy  itore, 
IIow  dar'Ht  thou  let  one  worthy  man  be  poor  7 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  riches 
msnare  and  prosperity  betrays— be  largely 
iberal,  even  from  aelf-inaterest.  Not,  indeed, 
izpecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow  a 
■waniMntioo  for  the  defotioof  yea  withhold. 


Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  more  than  ymx 
superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if  not  to  vindicate 
Providence,  yet  to  benefit  youraclvca.  .  Not,  in* 
deed,  to  revive  the  old  pious  fraud  of  depending 
for  salvation  on  the  prayers  of  others ;  yet  stifi 
you  may  hope  to  bo  repaid,  with  usurious  mtrrest, 
from  the  pious  poor,  by  ihe  very  tender  charity 
of  their  praycra  for  you.  Their  supplications  may 
possibly  be  so  heard,  that  you  may  at  length,  be 
brought  to  the  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  praying  for  yourselves. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The  aame 
principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to  contri. 
bnte  to  the  temporal  interesta  of  those  he  loves, 
inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest  supplica- 
tion for  their  spiritual  benefit.  Not  only  does 
prayer  for  others  promote  natural  aflection,  not 
only  does  it  soflen  the  heart  of  him  who  inter- 
cedes, but  it  is  hoped  that  they  for  whom  the 
intercession  is  made,  may  reap  the  benefit 

But  our  intercession  must  neither  dwell  in 
generalities  for  the  public  nor  in  limitations 
to  the  wanta  of  our  particular  friends.  The 
Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  description 
of  the  children  of  mortality.  In  the  fulness 
of  our  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
we  pour  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  for  the  poor 
and  destitute,  and  we  do  well.  But  there  ia  an- 
other and  a  large  class  who  are  still  more  the  ob- 
jects of  our  pity,  and  consequently  should  be  of 
our  prayers.  While  we  pray  for  thoae  who  have 
no  portion  in  this  world,  do  we  not  sometimes 
forget  to  pray  for  those  who  have  their  wholo 
portion  in  it  7  We  pray  for  the  praying  servanta 
of  God,  but  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  for  those 
who  never  pray  for  themselves.  Theae  are  the 
persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of  the  mercy 
of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian  impor- 
tunity in  their  favour. 

Is  It  not  affecting,  that  even  unto  our  devotions 
we  are  diaposed  to  carry  the  regard  we  too 
highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon  those  who 
want  them  ;  and  by  forgetting  to  offer  our  sup- 
plications in  favour  of  those  who  are  blinded  by 
the  too  full  enjoyment  of  them.  If  the  one  duty 
be  done,  should  the  other  be  lef\  undone  7 

If  we  want  an  example  of  the  moat  sublime 
kind  of  Charity,  observe  for  what  it  is  that  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Creotilos  *  bows  his  knees  to 
God*  in  behalf  of  his  friends.  Is  it  for  an  increase 
of  their  wealth,  their  power,  their  fame,  or  any 
other  external  prosperity  1 — No :  it  is  that  *  God 
would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  hia 
gk>ry,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner 
man  ;* — it  is,  '  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  their 
heirts  by  faith  ;* — it  is  that  *  they  may  berooted 
andfrounded  in  love,*  and  this  to  a  glorious  end, 
— *•  that  they  may  be  able  with  all  Saints,  to  com- 
prehend* the  vast  dimensions  of  the  love  of 
Christ;— that* they  maybe  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God.*  These  are  the  sort  of  petitions 
which  we  need  never  hesitate  to  piesont.  Thei»e 
are  requests  which  we  may  rest  assured  are  al- 
ways agreeable  to  the  Divine  will ;  here  we  are 
certain  we  cannot  *  pray  amiss.*  These  are  in- 
tercessions of  which  the  benefit  may  Iw  felt, 
when  wealth,  and  fame,  and  power,  ahall  be 
forgotten  thinp. 

Why  does  Saint  Pial  'pray  day  and  niglit 
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that  he  might  Me  the  face  of  hie  TbeaMloniaa 
QOQvertt  7'  Not  merely  that  he  mi^ht  have  the 

Gratification  of  once  more  beholding  thoee  he 
Ted, — thougl)  that  would  eensibly  delight  bo 
affectionate  a  heart, — but  *  that  he  might  perfect 
that  which  was  lacking  in  their  faitli.' 

Theso  are  instancee  of  a  spirit  so  large  in  its 
affections,  so  high  in  its  object ;  of  a  man  who 
had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  his  friendships,  so 
much  of  soul  in  his  attachments,  that  he  thought 
time  too  brief,  earth  too  scanty,  worldly  bless, 
ings  too  low,  to  enter  deeply  into  his  petitions 
for  those  to  whom  time  and  eartli,  the  transitory 
blessings  of  life,  and  life  itself,  would  so  soon  bo 
no  more. 

In  exciting  us  to  perpetual  gratitude,  the 
samn  Apostle  stirs  us  up  to  the  duty  of  keeping 
before  our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  peremp- 
torily demand  it  Those  mercies  succeed  oacli 
other  so  rapidly,  or  rather,  are  crowded  upon  us 
BO  simultaneoufdy,  that  if  wc  do  not  count  them 
as  they  are  received,  and  record  them  as  they 
are  enjoined,  Uieir  very  multitude,  whidi  ought 
to  penetrate  the  heart  more  deeply,  will  cause 
them  to  slip  out  of  the  memory. 

As  to  the  commanded  duty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be- 
queathed to  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  that  of  his 
Divine  master  on  tlie  cross,  is  that  of  St  Stephen. 
Even  after  the  expiring  martyr  had  ejaculated 
*  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,*  he  kneeled  down 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  *  Lord  lay  not  this 
BIB  to  their  charge.*  Let  every  instance  of  Ro- 
man greatness  of  mind,  let  every  story  of  Gre- 
cian magnanimity  be  ransacked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  such  another  example.  Theirs  is  tu- 
mour, this  is  grandeur.;  theirs  is  heroism,  this  is 
Christianity ;  they  implored  the  gods  for  them- 
selves, Stopiiun  for  his  murderers. 

In  closing  the  subject  of  Intercessory  Prayer, 
may  the  author  bo  allowed  to  avail  herself  of 
the  fooling  it  sugfrcsts  to  her  own  heart  ?  and, 
while  she  earnestly  implores  that  Being  who 
can  make  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  instru- 
mental to  J  lis  iflory,  to  bles5«  this  humble  attempt 
to  the  reader,  may  she,  without  presumption, 
intreat  that  this  work  of  Christian  charily 
may  be  reciprocal,  and  tliat  those  who  peruse 
thccto  (>agcH  may  put  up  a  petition  for  her,  that, 
in  the  j^reat  day,  to  which  wc  are  all  hastening, 
and  to  which  she  is  so  very  near,  she  may  not 
be  found  to  have  suggested  to  others  what  she 
herself  did  not  believe,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  Bhc  did  not  desire  to  practice  ?  In  that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  tlic 
reader  and  the  writer  be  pardoned  and  accepted, 
*not  for  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
Jiavc  dime,'  but  tlirough  tlie  merits  of  the  Gekat 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

The  Practical  Reaulti  of  Prayer  Exhibited  in 
the  Life  of  the  Christian  in  the  World, 

As  the  keeping  up  a  due  sense  of  religion, 
both  in  faitli  and  practice,  so  materially  depends 
on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt  devotion, 
may  wo  be  permitted,  in  this  pUce,  to  insiat  on 


the  probable  eflEecta  which  would  foUow  Ibe  d^ 
vout  and  oonscientiooa  esercise  of  prayer,  nihBr 
than  on  prayer  itself? 

As  Boon  OS  religion  ib  reaUy  beooma  tbs 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  imvitiUj 
become  the  great  buBiness  of  oar  lives ;  the  cm 
is  the  only  aatisfactory  evidenee  of  the  other: 
consequently  the  religion  of  tlw  baart  and  liib 
will  promote  that  Spirit  of  prayer  by  whid 
both  have  been  promoted. 

They,  therefore.  Little  advance  the  true  intai. 
est  of  mankind,  who,  under  the  powerful  pkt 
of  what  great  things  God  has  done  for  ob  in  o« 
redemption  by  His  Son,  neglect  to  eoconnft 
our  active  services  in  Hia  cause.  Hear  the 
words  of  inspiration,  *  Be  not  slothful  ;*  *  run  the 
race  ;*  *  fight  the  good  Rght  ;*  *  strive  to  enter 
in  ;*  *  give  diligence  ;* '  work  out  your  own  stl- 
vation  ;*  *  God  is  not  unmindful  to  forget  your 
la'uour  of  love  ;*  *  but  when  ye  have  dene  til. 
Ye  are  unprofitable  servants,  ye  have  dent 
that  which  was  your  duty  to  da* 

Bat  if,  afler  we  have  done  all,  we  are  onpn. 
fitablc  servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we  have 
done  nothing  7  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhortatioDS,  elssriy 
meant  that  a  sound  faith  in  the  word  of  God  wis 
intended  to  produce  holy  exertion  for  the  ad. 
vancemont  of  His  Glory?  The  setivity  in 
doing  good  of  the  Son  of  God  was  not  ex- 
ceed[ed  bv  his  devotion,  and  both  powerfully 
illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  oonfiraied  his 
divinity.  Until  then  we  make  our  religion  a 
part  of  our  common  life,  nntil  we  bring  Chris* 
tianity,  as  an  illostrioos  ^nins  is  said  to  have 
brought  philosophy,  from  its  retreat  to  live  io 
the  world,  and  dwell  among  men;  until  we 
have  brought  it  from  the  closet  to  the  actin 
scene,  from  the  church  to  the  world,  whether 
thst  world  be  the  court,  the  senate,  the  ex- 
change, the  public  office,  the  private  coant- 
ing.housc,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  professioul 
departments,  or  the  domestic  drawing-room,  it 
will  not  have  fully  accomplished  wlut  it  wu 
sent  ou  earth  to  do. 

Wo  do  not  moan  the  introduction  of  its  Ian. 
goagc,  but  of  its  spirit :  the  former  is  frequently 
as  incompatible  with  public,  as  it  is  unsuitable 
to  private  business ;  but  the  latter  is  of  univer- 
sal application.  We  moan  that  the  temper  and 
diipositions  which  it  is  the  object  of  prayer  tn 
communicate,  should  be  kept  alive  in  society, 
and  brought  into  action  in  its  affairs..  That  tiic 
integrity,  the  veracity,  the  justice,  the  purity, 
the  liberality,  the  watchfulness  over  ourselves, 
the  candour  towards  others,  mM  exercised  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  strengthened  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer,  should  be  brought  from  the 
retirement  of  devotion  to  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct. 

There  may  be  a  form  of  unfelt  petitions.  • 
ceremonious  avowal  of  faith,  a  customary  pro- 
fession of  repentance,  a  general  acknowled^ 
inent  of  sin,  uttered  from  the  lips  to  God ;  bat 
where  is  his  image  and  superscription  written 
upon  the  lieart?  Where  is  the  transforming 
power  of  religion  in  the  life  7 — Where  it  the 
living  transcript  of  the  Divine  original?  Where 
is  that  holiness  to  which  the  vision  of  the  Lord 
is  specifically  promised  ?  Where  is   the  lisbt, 
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lad  li^  and  graoa  of  the  Redeemer  ezUbitfed  in 
th«  temper  and  coodaet?  Yet  we  are  auured, 
lliet  if  wo  are  Chriatiant,  there  miut  be  a  con- 
rtant  aim  at  thia  conformity. 

We  abould,  therefore,  endeavour  to  believe  aa 
»•  pni7«  to  think  aa  we  pray,  to  feel  aa  we  pray, 
tnd  to  act  aa  we  pray.  Prayer  must  not  be  a 
Military,  independent  exerciie ;  but  an  exercise 
iaoorporated  with  many,  and  inseparably  con* 
accted  with  tliat  grolden  chain  of  Christian  duties, 
sfwliich,  when  ao  connected,  it  forma  one  of  tlie 
moet  important*lrnka.  They  will  not  pray  dif- 
ferently from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  do  not 
lim  differently. 

But  thougo  we  roust  not,  in  accommodation 
le  Uie  prevailing  prejudices  and  unnecessary 
■eel  against  abstinence  and  devotion,  neglect 
the  imperative  duties  of  retirement,  prayer,  and 
OMditation ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  prayer  makes  ao  in- 
diepenaable  an  article  in  the  Christian  life,  some 
retired  contemplative  persona  may  apprehend 
that  it  makes  the  whole ;  whereaa  prayer  ia  only 
the  operation  which  aets  the  machine  going.  It 
ia  the  aharpest  spur  to  virtuous  action,  but  not 
the  act  itself.  The  only  infallible  incentive  to 
inaeful  life,  but  not  a  substitute,  for  that  useful- 
Mea.  Religion  keeps  her  children  in  full  em- 
piloyment.  It  finds  liiem  work  for  every  day  in 
lie  week,  aa  well  aa  on  Sundays. 

The  praying  Chriatian,  on  going  into  the 
porld,  feels  that  his  social  and  religious  dutiea 
tfe  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sentence— 
I  will  think  upon  thy  oommandmenta  to  do 
liem.'  What  the  Holy  Spirit  haa  so  indiasoln- 
Hj  joined,  he  doea  not  separate. 

Aa  the  lawyer  haa  hia  compendium  of  caaea 
imd  precedents ;  the  legislator  his  statutes ;  the 
loUier  his  book  of  lactica ;  and  every  other  pro* 
eaaor  his  vade  meeum  to  consult  in  difficulties ; 
he  Christian  to  whichever  of  the  professions  he 
nay  belong,  will  take  hia  morning  lecture  fVom 
I  more  infallible  directory,  comprehending  not 
nly  caaes  and  precedents,  but  abounding  with 
hose  seminal  principles  which  contain  the  es. 
lence  of  all  actual  duty,  from  which  all  practical 
ividenco  is  deducible.  This  spirit  of  laws  differs 
rum  all  oUiur  legal  institutoa,  aomo  of  which, 
rom  tliat  imperfection  inseparable  from  the  best 
luman  things,  have  been  found  unintelligible, 
ome  impracticable,  and  some  have  become  ob- 
oleto.  The  divine  law  is  subject  to  no  such  dis- 
kdvantages :  it  is  perfect  in  its  nature,  intelligible 
B  its  construction,  and  eternal  in  its  obligation. 

This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult  in  the 
pirit  of  prayer,  not  occasionally,  but  daily. 
Jnreminded  of  general  duty,  unfurnished  with 
ome  leading  hint  .V  the  particular  demand,  he 
rill  not  venture  to  rush  into  the  bustle,  trial, 
nd  temptation  of  the  day.  Of  thia  aid  he  will 
osaess  himself  with  the  more  ease,  and  leas  loss 
f  time,  as  he  will  not  have  to  ransack  a  multi- 
licit/  of  folios  for  a  detached  case,  or  an  indi- 
iduaJ  intricacy  ;  for,  though  he  may  not  find 
a  the  Bible  specific  instancea,  yet  he  will  dia* 
over  in  every  page  some  governing  truUi,  rome 
ule  of  universal  application,  the  spirit  of  which 
nay  be  brought  to  bear  on  almost  every  cir- 
amstance ;  some  principle  auited  to  every  pur- 
loae,  and  competent  to  the  eolatioo  of  every 
noral  difficulty 


Scripture  doea  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  includo 
technical  or  profeasiooal  peeuliaritiea,  but  it  ex- 
hibits the  temper  and  the  conduct  which  nuy  be 
made  applicable  to  the  apecial  concerns  of  every 
man,  whatever  be  his  occupation.  He  will  find 
in  it  the  right  dircctioa  to  the  right  porauit ;  the 
straight  road  to  the  proper  end  ;  the  dutv  of  a 
pure  intention ;  and  the  prohibition  of  false 
measures  to  attain  even  a  laudable  object  No 
hurry  or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  lose 
sight  of  that  sacred  aphoriam,  so  pointedly  ad- 
dressed  to  men  of  business,  *  He  that  tiuketk 
haste  to  bo  rich  shall  hardly  bo  innocent* — The 
cautionary  texts  which  he  admired  in  his  cUeet, 
ho  will  not  treasure  up  as  claasical  mottoa  to 
amuse  his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  discourse ; 
but  will  adopt  aa  rnlea  of  conduct,  and  bring 
them  into  every  worldly  transaction,  whether 
commercial,  forensic,  medical,  military,  or  what- 
ever else  be  his  professed  object  lie  wjU  not 
adjust  his  scale  of  duty  by  the  false  atandiard  of 
the  world,  nor  by  any  meaaure  of  hia  own  de- 
viaing ;  he  haa  but  one  standard  of  judging,  but 
ono  meaaure  of  conduct, — the  infSillihle  Word 
of  God.  This  rule  he  will  take  aa  he  finda  it, 
he  will  use  aa  he  ia  commanded ;  he  wUl  not 
bend  it  to  hia  own  convenience ;  he  will  not  ac- 
commodate it  to  hia  own  views,  his  own  pae- 
sions,  hia  own  emolument,  hia  own  reputation. 

He  whose  heart  haa  been  aet  in  motion  by 
prayer,  who  haa  had  his  spiritual  pulse  quick- 
ened by  a  serious  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, will  find  his  work  Rowing  upon  hint 
in  regular  proportion  to  his  willingneaa  to  do 
it  lie  ia  diligently  exact  in  the  immediate 
dutiea  of  the  paasing  day.  Though  procraa- 
tination  is  treated  ^  many  aa  a  light  evil, 
he  Blndionaly  avoids  it,  becauae  he  haa  felt  ite 
miachiefs ;  he  ia  active  even  from  the  love  of 
ease,  for  he  knows  that  the  dutiea  which  would 
have  coat  him  little,  if  done  on  the  day  they 
were  duo,  may,  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
neglected  day  a,  cost  him  much.  The  fear  of 
this  rouaea  him  to  immediate  exertion.  If  the 
case  in  question  be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he 
inquires,  he  prays ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing, 
what  his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  hia 
might,  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  alwaya 
acts  on  his  favourite  aphorism, — that  giving  aoon 
ia  giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him  !  He  haa 
on  his  hands  the  poor  who  want  bread,  the 
afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distressed  who 
want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want  teaching, 
Uie  depressed  who  want  soothing.  At  home  he 
has  his  family  to  watch  over.  He  has  to  give 
instruction  to  his  children,  and  an  example  to 
hia  servants.  But  hia  more  immediate,  aa  well 
aa  more  difficult  work  ia  with  himself^  and  he 
knows  that  this  exercise,  well  performed,  can 
alone  enable  him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest 
Here  he  finds  work  for  every  faculty  of  his  un- 
derstanding, every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
every  atfoction  of  hia  heart  Here  his  spirit 
truly  laboura.  He  praya  fervently,  but  he  haa 
to  watcli,  aa  well  aa  to  pray,  that  his  conscience 
be  not  darkened  by  prejudice ;  that  his  bad  quali- 
ties do  not  assume  the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  hia 
good  ones  engender  self-applauae ;  that  hia  best 
intentions  do  not  mislead  his  jadgment ;  that  hie 
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candour  do  not  degeneimia  into  indifference ; 
nor  his  itrictnen  into  bigfotry ;  that  his  modera- 
tion  do  not  fVeeze,  nor  his  xeal  burn.  He  has  to 
controul  his  impatience  at  the  defeat  of  his  moel 
wisely  conceived  plans.  He  will  find  that  in 
his  best  services  there -is  something  that  is 
wrong,  much  that  is  wanting ;  and  he  feelfl,  that 
whatever  in  them  is  right,  is  not  his  own,  but 
the  gifl  of  God. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect?  you  will 
perhaps  ask.  Ask  himself.  With  deep  and 
Bincero  self-abasement  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more  fail- 
ing^than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to  him,  but 
he  will  own  what  they  do  not  always  charge 
him  with, — sins.  He  will  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  natural  difference  between  himself 
and  his  ccnsurer,  but  that  through  Divine  grace, 
the  one  prays  and  struggles  against  those  cor. 
ruptions,  thfe  very  existence  of  which  the  other 
does  not  suspect 

There  is  nothing  more  hnmbling  to  the  con- 
firmed praying  Christian  than  that  whilst  in  his 
happier  moments  he  is  able  to  figure  to  himself 
m  cheering  image  nf  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer, 
the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed,  the  beauty  of 
Christian  perfection ;  to  feel  himself  not  only 
awakened,  but  exalted  ;  not  merely  enlightened, 
hut  kindled ;  almost  possessing,  rather  than  an- 
ticipating Heaven ; — while  he  is  enabled,  in  a 
joyful  measure,  to  meditate  upon  these  things, 
to  feel  his  mind  ennobled,  and  his  soul  expanded 
by  tlie  contemplation,  yet  to  find  how  soon  the 
bright  ideas  fade,  the  strong  impression  is  cf^ 
faced,  the  heavenly  vision  vanished  ;  he  mourns 
to  reflect,  that  he  does  not  more  abidingly  pos- 
sess in  his  heart,  that  he  does  not  more  power- 
fully exhibit  in  his  conversation,  more  forcibly 
display  in  bis  life,  that  spirit  of  which  his  mind 
has  been  sonietinios  so  full,  his  heart  so  en- 
amoured, when  prostrate  before  his  Maker. 

To  bin  q^rief  he  finds  that  his  most  perfect  obe- 
diencc  is  incomplete,  that  his  warmest  affections 
arc  often  lanecuid,  perhaps  his  best  intentions 
not  realized,  his  best  resolves  not  followed  up. 
In  this  view,  though  he  is  abased  in  dust  and 
ashes  in  looking  up  to  God  as  the  fountain  of 
perfection,  he  is  cheered  in  lookincf  up  to  him 
also  as  the  fountain  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  prays,  as  well  as  striven,  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  faults  may  make  him  mure  hum- 
ble, and  his  sense  of  the  divine  mercies  more 
grate  iul. 

But  he  will  feci  that  his  faith,  even  though  it 
docs  not  want  nincerity,  will  too  frequently  want 
energy.  He  has,  therefore,  to  watch  against 
cold  and  lieartlcss  prayer ;  thoiifrh,  perhaps,  the 
humility  arisinjs;  from  this  conHcioufmcss  is  a 
benefit  in  another  way.  He  feels  it  difficult  to 
biing  every  *  thoiiq^lit  into  captivity  to  the  obo- 
dioncc  of  Chri>«l/  yet  he  goes  on  cheerily,  wil- 
ling to  Ixslievi!  that  what  may  bo  ditricolt  is  not 
imporisiblc.  lie  has  to  struggle  against  over 
anxiety  tor  temporal  things.  He  has  to  ore- 
servo  Mirnplieily  of  intention,  consistency,  and 
perseverance.  lie  has,  in  short,  to  watch  against 
a  long  list  r>f  sin^t,  errors,  and  temptations,  which 
he  will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in 
number,  the  more  closely  he  looki  into  his  cata- 
logue. 


The  praying  Chriatiiui  in  the  world  bu,iboie 
all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  man,  as  be  nay 
find  it  more  easy  to  endare  the  cross  thao  to 
despise  tlie  shame.  Even  if  he  have  in  a  good 
degree  conquered  this  temyrtation,  be  may  still 
find  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in  the  applaoR 
of  the  world  than  he  found  in  its  enmity.  An 
eager  desire  ol'  popularity  is,  perhaps,  the  lait 
lingering  sin  which  cleaves  even  to  those  vbo 
have  made  a  considerable  progress  in  religion, 
the  still  unextinguished  passion  of  a  mind  great 
enough  to  have  subdued  many  other  passioos. 

The  devout  Christian  andonTonrs  to  Memplify 
the  emphatical  description  of  the  transiatf4 
Saint  in  the  Old  TesUment,  *  he  fsatts  witk 
God.*  He  does  not  merely  bow  down  before  hii 
footstool  st  stated  intervals  :  he  does  not  cers. 
moniously  address  Him  on  great  oceasions  only, 
and  then  retreat,  and  dwell  at  a  distanee;  bat 
he  teaUrc  with  him ;  his  habitoal  intercourse, 
h!s  natural  motion,  his  daily  converse,  his  inti. 
mate  communication,  is  with  his  Redeemer.  He 
is  still  seeking,  though  it  may  be  with  slow  and 
faltering  steps,  the  Uiings  which  are  above ;  he 
is  still  striving,  though  with  unequal  progreei, 
for  the  priie  of  his  high  calling,  he  is  ttiU  kiok- 
ing  though  with  a  dim  and  feeble  eye,  for  |kiry, 
honour,  and  immortality ;  he  is  still  waitisg; 
though  not  with  a  trust  so  lively  as  to  annibihie 
the  distance,  to  see  his  eternal  redemption  draw- 
ing nigh.  Though  his  aims  will  always  be  far 
greater  than  his  attainments,  yet  he  is  aot  di» 
couraged.  His  hope  is  above,  his  heart  is  above, 
his  treasure  is  above :  no  wonder,  then,  that  hie 
prayers  are  directed,  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
wealth  sent  forward  thither,  where  he  himseir 
hopes  soon  to  be.  It  is  but  transuittiog  kie 
riches  of  both  kinds,  not  only  to  his  future,  bat 
his  everlasting  home. 

The  grand  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the  world 
is  from  the  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the  sleek, 
smooth,  insinuating,  and  not  discreditable  vices; 
he guardsairaiiist self-complacency.  Ifbiiaffairi 
prosper,  and  his  reputation  stands  high,  be  be* 
takes  himself  to  his  only  sure  refuge,  the 
throne  of  God ;  to  his  only  sure  remedy,  humble 
prayer.  He  knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform 
a  hundred  ri^ht  deeds,  and  to  keep  many  vir. 
tues  in  exercise,  than  *  to  keep  himtelf  unspot- 
ted from  the  world,*  than  to  hold  the  things  of 
the  world  with  a  loose  hand.  Even  his  best  ac- 
tions, which  may  bring  him  most  credit,  hare 
their  dangers  ;  they  make  him  fear  that  *  while 
he  has  a  name  to  live,  he  is  dead.* 

He  feels  that  if  he  had  no  sin  but  vanity,  the 
connciousncss  of  that  alone,  would  be  sufficient 
to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  quicken  him  in  pray- 
er, to  caution  him  in  conduct — Ho  does  not 
fear  vanity  as  he  fears  any  other  individual  vice; 
as  a  single  enemy  against  which  he  is  to  be  on 
the  watch,  but  as  that  vice  which,  if  indulged, 
would  poi:M>n  all  his  virtues.  Among  the  sin*  of 
the  inner  mnn,  he  knows  that  *this  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer.*  When  he  hears  it  said 
of  any  popular,  and  especially  of  any  rc-liginui 
character,  *  he  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  vaie.* 
He  says  within  himself,  he  is  vain,  and  there- 
fore,  I  fear  he  is  not  a  good  man.  How  manj 
right  qualities  does  vanitj  rob  of  their  valoe, 
how  many  right  actions  of  their  rtward .' 
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E?«rj  siMpieHm  of  the  first  itirring  of  Tinity 
in  himMlf,  Mnd:i  him  with  deeper  praetration 
before  hie  Maker.  Lord  what  ie  man!  shall 
the  praise  of  a  fellow-creature,  whose  breath  is 
IB  his  nostrils,  whose  ashes,  must  soon  be  min- 
gled with  my  own,  which  may  even  before  my 
own  be  consigned  to  kindred  dust,  shall  hit 
praise  be  of  sufficient  potency  to  endanger  the 
aamility  of  a  being,  who  is  not  only  loolung  fur- 
ward  to  the  applause  of  those  glorious  spirits 
which  sorrouud  the  throne  of  God,  but  to  tlie 
approbation  of  God  himself  7 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally  mizes, 
•ee  the  praying  Christian  calm  and  cheerful  in 
•Dciety,  they  little  suspect  the  frequent  strug- 
f  les,  the  eecret  confiicts  he  has  within.  Others 
•ee  his  devout  and  conscientious  life,  but  he 
•lone  knows  tlie  plague  of  his  own  heart  For 
this  plague  he  seeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer, 
that  balm  of  hurt  minds,  ho  constantly  repairs. 

The  confirmed  Christian  will  above  all  labour 
most  assiduously  afler  that  contitteney  of  ehm- 
tmeter,  which  is  a  more  unequivocal  evidence 
of  high  Christian  attainment,  than  the  most 
prominent  great  qualities,  which  are  frequently 
coanteracted  by  their  opposites.  This  consist- 
•ncy  exhibits  a  more  striking  conformity  to  the 
l«age  of  his  Maker ;  as  in  the  works  of  erca- 
tioB,  the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  is 
more  admirable  in  the  agreement  and  harmony 
of  one  thing  with  another,  ihan  in  the  indivi- 
dual beauty  and  excellence  of  each.  It  is  more 
coospicuous,  in  the  fitness  and  proportion  of  its 
parts  relatively,  than  in  the  composition  of  the 
parts  themselves.  By  this  Uniformity,  the  re- 
eolts  of  religion  are  the  most  beautifully  exhi- 
bited in  the  Christian  charactsr. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  conflicts  and  the  trials 
of  the  conscientious,  watchful,  praying  Chris- 
tian, we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value  of  the 
consoling  promises  of  the  gospel.  It  is  by  these 
promises,  applied  through  Divine  grace  to  the 
heart,  that  the  Christian  is  gradually  bronght 
to  consider  prayer,  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  to 
▼alue  it  as  a  privilege ;  and  the  more  earnestly 
be  cultivates  thb  spirit  of  supplication,  the  more 
deeply  will  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  his  own  heart.    The  more  he  dis- 
csovors  the  evils  which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be 
so  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  discovery  from 
approaching  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that  it 
will  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent,  as  well  aji 
more  fervent  in  his  application  there.    Nothing 
BO  faithfully  reveals  to  us  our  spiritual  exigen- 
cies, nothing  can  quicken  our  petitions  tor  their 
relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  conviotian  of  their 
actual  existence.      In  this  convict/on,  in  this 
earnest  application,  the  Christian  tt  lenirth  feels 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  iti  consolations,  its 
blessedness,  its  transforming-  power. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Ute  CofuoUtioM  ef  Pray/r  in  Affliction^  Sick. 
aesf,  and  Death. 

Ths  Psgan  philoaophers  have  given   many 
admirable  precepts,  both  for  resigning  bless. 
Vor.  II  3  M 


ings,  and  for  sustaining  misfortunes ;  but,  want- 
ing  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  Christianity, 
Uiough  they  excite  much  intellectual  admira- 
tion, they  produce  little  practical  effect  The 
stars  which  glittered  in  their  moral  night, 
though  bright,  imparted  no  warmth.  Their 
most  beautiful  dissertations  on  death  had  no 
charm  to  extract  its  sting.  We  receive  no  sup- 
port from  their  most  elaborate  treatises  on  im 
mortality,  for  want  of  Hi m  who  *  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light*  Their  consolatory 
discussions  could  not  strip  the  grave  of  its  ter 
rors ;  for  to  them  it  was  not  *  swallowed  up  in 
victory.*  To  conceive  of  the  soul  as  an  immor- 
tal principle,  without  proposing  a  scheme  for  the 
pardon  of  its  sins,  was  but  cold  cousoUtioD. 
Their  future  state  was  but  a  happy  guess:  their 
Heaven  but  a  fortunate  conjecture. 

When  we  peruse  their  finest  compositions,  we 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  is 
administered,  but  we  do  not  find  it  effectual  for 
the  cure,  nor  even  for  tlie  mitigation  of  our  dis- 
ease. The  beauty  of  the  sentiment  we  applaud, 
but  our  heart  continues  to  ache. 

To  this  cold  scepticism  let  us  oppose  the 
heartconsoling,  exhilirating,  triumphant  cer- 
taintiet  of  Christianity.  *  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,  and  thst  He  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  ths  earth — In  my  flesh  I  shall 
see  God,  whom  mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  not 
another* — *■  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
■aith  the  Lord  ;  whosoever  liveth  and  believetb 
in  me  shall  never  die.* — Here  is  the  true  balm 
of  Gilead — here  is  the  healing  cordial  for  every 
human  woe ! 

The  hair-splitting  casuist  does  not  directly 
say  that  pain  is  not  an  eril,  but  bv  a  sophistical 
turn  professes  that  philosophy  will  never  eonfeoo 
it  to  be  an  evil.  But  what  consolation  does  the 
sufferer  draw  from  this  quibbling  nicety  7 

Christianity  knows  none  of  these  fanciful  dis- 
tinctions. She  never  pretends  to  insist  that  pain 
is  not  an  evil,  hut  she  does  more ;  she  converts 
it  into  a  good.  Christianity,  therefore,  teaches  a 
fortitude  a*  much  more  noblf*  than  philosophy, 
as  meeting  pain  with  resignation  to  the  hand 
that  inflicts  it,  is  more  heroic  than  denying  it 
to  bfl  an  evil. 

*  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw  nigh 
unto  mo,'  says  the  Almighty,  by  his  prophet 
We  must,  thcref<jre,  wheA  we  approach  him  in 
our  devotions,  frequently  endeavour  to  warm  our 
hearts,  raise  our  views,  and  quicken  our  aspira- 
tions with  a  recollection  of  His  glorious  attii- 
butos,— of  that  omnipotence  which  can  give  to 
all  without  the  least  deduction  from  any,  or  from 
Himself;  of  that  ubiquity  which  renders  Him 
the  constant  witness  of  our  sctions:  of  thatom 
niscience  which  mnk«A  Him  a  discerner  of  our 
intentions,  and  which  penetrates  the  most  secret 
disguises  of  our  inmost  souli ;  of  thst  perfect 
holiness  which  should  at  once  be  the  object  of 
our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  our  practice ; 
of  that  truth  which  will  never  fi^rfeit  any  of  His 
promises ;  of  that  faithfulness  which  will  never 
f  irsake  any  that  trust  in  Him ;  of  that  love 
which  our  innumerable  offences  cannot  exMiust; 
of  that  eternity  which  had  place  *  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  fbrtli;*  of  that  grandeur 
which  has  set  His  glory  above  the  heavem ;  uf 
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fiat  lonp-iufferin^  of  God,  who  is  ■trong  and 
latient,  and  who  is  provoked  every  day  ;  of  that 
yntice  which  will  by  no  means  clear  the  ^oilty, 
yet  of  that  mercy  which  forgiveth  iniquity, 
transgression,  and  sin ;  of  that  compassion  which 
9mit$  to  be  gracious ;  of  that  goodness  which 
kadeth  to  repentance;  of  that  purity  which, 
while  it  hates  sin,  invites  the  sinner  to  return. 

In  seasons  of  distress  and  trial,  whether  from 
the  loss  of  hesltii,  or  under  whatever  other  af. 
flictive  dispensation  he  mav  be  struggling,  the 
Christian  will  endeavour  {o  draw  consolation, 
by  reviewing  the  mercies  of  his  past  life,  and 
anticipating  the  glorious  promises  of  the  life  to 
come.  If  previously  accustomed  to  unbroken 
health,  he  will  bless  God  for  the  long  period  in 
which  he  has  enjoyed  it.  If  continued  infirmity 
has  been  his  portion,  he  will  feel  grateful  that 
he  has  had  such  a  long  and  gradual  weaning 
from  the  world.  From  either  state  ho  will  ex- 
tract consolation.  If  pain  be  new,  what  a  mercy 
to  have  hitherto  escaped  it !  If  habitual,  we  bear 
more  easily  what  wo  have  borne  long. 

He  will  review  his  temporal  blessings  and  de- 
liverances ;  his  domestic  comforts,  his  Christian 
friendshipis.  Among  his  mcrcips,  his  noVv 
'purged  eyes*  will  reckon  his  difficulties,  his 
lorrows,  and  his  trials.  A  new  and  heavenly 
Bght  will  be  thrown  on  that  passage,  *  It  is  good 
w  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.*  It  seems  to 
lim  as  if  hitherto  he  nad  only  heard  it  with  the 
bearing  of  his  ear,  but  now  *  his  eye  seeth  it  * 
If  he  be  a  real  Christian,  and  has  had  enemies, 
DO  wifl  always  have  prayed  for  them ;  but  now 
De  will  be  thankful  for  them.  He  will  the  more 
earnestly  implore  mercy  for  them,  as  instru- 
nents  which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  his  pre- 
«nt  sUte.  He  will  look  up  with  holy  gratitude 
to  the  Great  Physician,  who,  by  a  Divine  che- 
mistry, in  mixing  up  events,  has  made  that  one 
unpalatable  ingredient,  at  the  bitterness  of 
which  he  once  revolted,  the  very  means  by 
which  all  things  have  worked  tof;Hher  for  good; 
had  they  worked  separately,  tlic^  would  not 
have  worked  efficaciously. 

If  our  souls  have  been  truly  *  sanclified  by 
the  word  of  God  and  Prayer,*  we  shall,  binder 
the  sliarppst  frials,  be  apt  to  compare  our  own 
sufferings  with  the  cup  which  our  Redeemer 
drank  for  our  sakes  ;  drank  to  avert  the  Divine 
displeasure  from  us.  Let  us  pursue  the  com- 
parative view  of  our  condition  with  that  of  the 
Son  of  God.  He  was  detiorted  in  his  most  try- 
ing  hour,  deserted  probably  by  those  whose 
limbs,  siijht,  life,  he  had  restored  ;  whose  souls 
he  had  come  to  save.  We  are  surrounded  by 
unwearied  friends ;  every  pain  is  mitigated  by 
sympathy ;  every  want  not  only  relieved,  but 
prevented  :  the  *  asking  eye*  explored  ;  the  in- 
articulate sound  interpreted ;  the  ill-expressed 
wish  anticipated ;  the  but  suspected  want  sup 
plied.  When  our  souls  are  *  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful,* our  friends  participate  our  sorrow ;  when 
desired  to  *  watch*  with  us,  they  watch,  not  *one 
hour,*  but  many;  not  *  falling  asleep,*  but  both 
&»ltand  spirit  ready  and  willing ;  not  forsaking 
M  in  our  *  agony,*  but  sympathizing  where  they 
tannot  relieve. 

The  night  also  will  be  made  to  the  praying 
rhrittiui  &  eeaioQ  of  heartriearching  thought. 


and  spiritua]  coneolation.  Solitude  and  stillov^ 
coropieiely  shut  out  the  world,  its  business,  ila 
cares,  its  impertinences.  The  mind  is  sobered, 
the  passions  are  stilled  ;  it  seems  to  the  watch, 
ful  Christian,  as  if  there  were  in  the  onirem 
only  God  and  his  own  soul.  It  is  an  inexpres 
sible  consolation  to  him  to  feel  that  the  one  Be 
ing  in  the  universe  who  never  slumbereth  nor 
sleepeth,  is  the  very  Being  to  whom  be  hat 
free  access,  even  in  the  most  unseasonable 
hours.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  in  their  highest  exercise ;  but  the  af. 
fections  of  the  heart,  from  the  exclusion  of  dit. 
tracting  objects,  more  readily  ascend  to  theii 
rutbUit  object.  Night  and  darkness  are  no  pa 
rasites ;  conscience  is  more  easily  alarmed.  It 
puts  on  fewer  disguises.  Wc  appear  to  ourselves 
more  what  we  really  arc  This  detection  is  sa. 
lutary.  The  glare  which  the  cheerful  daylight, 
business,  pleasure,  and  company,  had  shed  over 
all  objects,  is  withdrawn.  Schemes,  which,  ia 
the  day,  had  appeared  plausible,  now  present 
objections.  What  had  then  appeared  safe,  now, 
at  least  seems  to  require  deliberation.  This  li. 
lent  season  of  self-examination  is  a  keen  detector 
of  any  latent  sin,  which,  like  the  fly  in  the  box 
of  perfume,  may  corrupt  much  that  is  pure. 

When  this  communion  with  Grod  can  be  main- 
tained, it  supplies  deficiencies  of  devotion  to 
those  who  have  little  leisure  during  the  day ; 
and  by  thus  rescuing  these  otherwise  lost  boars, 
it  snatches  time  from  oblivion,  at  once  adds  ts 
the  length  of  life,  and  weans  from  the  kivt 
of  it. 

If  the  weariod  and  restless  body  be  tempted 
to  exclaim,  *  Would  to  God  it  were  morning  !* 
the  very  term  suggests  the  most  consoling  of  all 
images.  The  quickened  mind  shoots  forward 
beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  beyond  the  dark  valley 
and  shadow  of  death  ;  it  stretches  onward  to  the 
joyful  morning  of  the  Resurrection  ;  it  antici- 
pates  that  blessed  state  where  there  is  no  more 
weeping  and  no  more  night;  no  weeping,  fur 
God*s  own  hand  shall  wipe  away  the  tears ;  no 
night,  for  the  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light 

If  humbling  doubts  of  his  own  state  depress 
the  real  penitent,  what  comfort  may  he  nut  de. 
rive  from  the  assurance,  that  the  acceptable  sa- 
criRce  to  ihc  God  of  love,  is  the  troubled  spirit, 
and  the  broken  and  contrite  heart  7 

It  is  a  fiir!hrr  enconrngcment  to  Prayer  to  the 
dejected  spirit,  thnt  the  Almighty  was  not  content- 
ed toshow  hit)  willingness  to  pardon  hysin^le de- 
clarations, however  strong  and  full.  He  has  heap, 
ed  upw(jrds,  he  has  crowded  images,  he  Jias  accu- 
mulated erpressinnn,  he  has  exhausted  language, 
by  all  the  variety  of  synonymes  which  express 
love,  mercy,  pardon,  and  acceptance.  They  are 
graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  trembling 
mourner  who  was  not  sufficiently  assured  by 
one,  might  be  encouraged  by  another.  And  it 
is  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
that  this  message  is  not  sent  by  his  ambasMdor, 
hut  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  condescends  himself  to  pronoance 
this  royal  proclamation,  *  Tlie  T/ird.  ths  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  Inng-sufferins  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  fbrgivinji;  iniquity,  transgrestioa, 
and  sin  !*    Forgiving  indeed,  b«i<  ui  consoDaiMS 
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with  hii  just  demand  of  repenUnoe  and  refbrma- 
tioo,  *  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  ^ilty.* 

Refase  not,  thep,  to  take  comfort  fVom  the 
promises  of  God,  when,  perhaps,  you  are  easily 
■atisfied  with  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  a 
frail  and  sinful  creature  like  yourself  whom  you 
had  offended.  Why  is  God  the  only  being  who 
ia  not  believed  ?  who  is  not  trusted  7  *  O  Thou 
that  hearest  Prayer,  why  unto  Thee  will  not  all 
flesh  come  7* 

In  the  extremity  of  pain,  the  Christian  feels 
there  is  no  consolation  but  in  humble  acqui- 
escence in  the  Divine  will.  It  may  be  that  he 
cmn  pray  but  little,  but  that  little  will  be  ferrent 
He  can  articulate,  perhaps,  not  at  all,  bst  his 
prayer  is  addressed  to  one  who  seetf  the  heart ; 
who  can  interpret  its  language ;  who  requires 
not  words,  but  aflfections.  A  pang  endured  with. 
OQt  a  murmur,  or  only  such  an  involuntary  groan 
as  nature  extorts,  and  faith  regrets,  is  itself  a 
Prayer.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  an  an- 
■wer  to  silent  Prayer,  in  the  case  of  Moses.  In 
a  aituation  of  extreme  distress,  when  he  had  not 
uttered  a  word,  *  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  I  have 
heard  thy  crying.' 

If,  however,  in  tho  conduct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  thi»  nightly  Prayer,  our  own 
stock  of  thought  or  expression  be  absolutely  de- 
ficient, prophets  and  apostles  will  not  only  afibrd 
08  the  most  encouraging  examples,  but  toe  most 
profitable  assistance.  More  especially  the  royal 
treasury  of  King  David  lies  open  to  us ;  and 
whatever  are  our  wants,  there  our  resources  are 
inexhaustible.  The  Psalms  have  supplied  to  all 
iges  materials  fmr  Christian  worship,  under 
wery  supposable  circnmstance  of  human  life, 
niey  liave  facilitated 'the  means  of  negociation 
S>r  tbe  penitent,  of  gratitude  for  the  pardoned. 
Fbey  have  provided  confession  for  the  contrite, 
consolation  for  the  broken  heajted,  invitation  to 
he  weary,  and  rest  for  the  heavy  laden.  They 
lave  furnished  petitions  for  the  needy,  praise 
or  the  grateful,  and  adoration  for  all.  How. 
rver  indigent  in  himself,  no  one  can  complain  of 
rant,  who  has  access  to  such  a  magaxine  of  in. 
rilectual  and  spiritual  wealth.  These  variously 
'ifled  compositions  not  only  kindle  the  devoutest 
belings,  but  suggest  the  aptest  expressions : 
hey  invest  th|  sublimett  meanings  with  the 
loblest  eloqueKo.  They  have  taught  the  tongue 
f  the  starmherer  to  speak  plainly  ;  they  have 
dmished  him  who  was  ready  to  perish  for  lack 
f  kmiwledge,  with  principles  as  well  as  feel- 
Dgs ;  ihey.  tA^  provided  the  illiterate  with  the 
Km,  antf^he  devout  with  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
To  him  who  previously  felt  not  his  wants,  they 
lave  imparted  fervent  desires ;  they  have  in. 
pired  the  faint  with  energy,  and  the  naturally 
ead  with  spiritual  life. 

The  Psalms  exhibit  the  finest  specimen  of 
zperiinental  and  devotional  religion  in  the 
rorld.  They  are  attended  with  this  singular 
dyantage,  and  this  unspeakable  comfort ;  that 
D  them  God  speaks  to  us,  and  we  speak  to  Him. 
Seek  ye  my  face ;  Thy  face.  Lord  will  I  seek.* 
rhis  delightful  interlocution  betVeen  the  king 
i  saints  and  the  penitent  smner ;  this  inter, 
hange  of  character ;  this  mixture  of  prayer 
ad  promise ;  of  help  implored,  and  grace  be. 
towed;   of  weakness   pleaded,  and  strength 


imparted ;  of  favour  shown,  and  gratitude  re 
turned ;  of  prostration  ou  one  part,  and  en- 
couragement on  the  other ;  of  abounding  sor- 
row, and  overflowing   mercy :    this  beavtifol 
variety  of  affecting  intercourse  between  si&ftil 
dost  and  infinite  goodness,  lif\s  the  abased  peni- 
tent into  the  closest  and  most  sublime  oommu- 
nioo  with  his  Saviour  and  his  God. 
The  royal  poet  in  these  noble  oompositioos 
I  bas  given  us  the  most  elevated  character  of 
j  Prayer,  by  showing  us  that  supplication  is  the 
dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit;  thanksgiving  the 
idiom  of  the  genuine  Christian ;  praise,  his  ver. 
nacular  tongue. 

How  cheering  under  every  species  of  distress 
to  reflect,  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  not  only 
suffered  ^r  us  upon  the  cross,  but  is  sympa- 
thizing  with  us  now  !  that  *  in  all  our  afflictions 
He  is  afflicted.*  The  tenderness  of  the  sym- 
pathy seems  to  add  a  value  to  the  sacrifice ; 
while  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice  endears  tbe 
sympathy  by  ennobling  it 

If  the  intellectual  powers  be  mercifully  pre- 
served, how  many  virtues  may  be  brought  into 
exercise  on  a  sick  bed,  which  had  either  lain 
dormant,  or  been  considered  of  inferior  worth 
in  tlie  prosperous  day  of  activity.    The  Chris- 
tian temper,  indeed,  seems  to  be  that  part  of  re- 
ligion  which  is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exercised 
under  these  circumstances.    The  passive  yir- 
tues,  the  least  brillant,  but  the  most  difficult, 
are  then  particularly  called   into  action.     To 
ttt^er  the  whole  will  of  God  on  the  tedious  bed 
of  languishing,  is  more  trying  than  to  perfiH'm 
the  most  shining  exploit  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world ;  the  hero  in  the  field  of  battle  has  the  love 
of  fame,  as  well  as  patriotism  to  support  him. 
He  knows  that  the  witnesses  of  his  valour  will 
be  the  heralds  of  his  renown.    The  martyr  at 
the  stake  is  divinely   strengthened.    Extraor- 
dinary  grace  is    imparted    for  extraordinary 
trials.    His  pangs  are  exquisite,  but  they  are 
short    The  crown   is  in  sight;  it  is  almost 
in  possession.    By  faith  *  he  sees  the  heavens 
opened.    He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesos 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.    But  to  be 
strong  in  faith,  and  patisnt  in  hope,  in  a  loog 
and  lingering  sickness,  is  an  example  of  more 
general  use,  and  ordinary  application,  than  even 
the  sublime  heroism  of  the  martyr.    Tbe  sick- 
ness  is  brought  home  to  our  own  feelings ;  we 
see  it  with  our  eyes ;  we  apply  it  to  our  hearts. 
Of  the  martyr,  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonish- 
ment :  our  raith  is  strengthened,  and  our  admi- 
ration   kindled;  but  we  read  it  without  that 
special  appropriation,  without  that  peculiar  re- 
ference to  our  own  circumstances  which  we  feel 
in  cases  that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves. 
With  the  dying  friend,  we  have  not  only  a  feel- 
ing of  pious  tenderness  ;  but  here  is  also  a  com- 
munity of  interests.    The  certain  conviction 
that  his  case  most  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it 
our  own  now.    Self  mixes  with  the  social  feel- 
ing, and  the  Christian  death  we  are  contem- 
plating, we  do  not  so  much  admire  as  a  prodigy, 
as  propose  for  a  model.    To  the  martyr's  stake 
we  feel  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  broog ht 
To  the  dying  bed  we  mnst  ineyitably  eoaie. 
AooomoMMiatiiig  his  slate  of  mind  to  the  m- 
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ture  of  his  diseaie,  the  dying  Christian  will  de- 
rive  coniolation  in  any  caae,  either  from  think- 
ing bow  forcibly  a  sudden  sickneM  breaks  the 
chain  which  binds  him  to  the  world,  or  how 
gently  a  gradual  decay  unties  it  He  will  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  all  ht  suffers 
to  wean  him  from  life.  He  will  admire  \he  Di. 
Tine  goodness  which  commissions  the  infirmi- 
ties of  sickness  to  divest  the  world  of  its  en- 
ohantments,  and  to  strip  death  of  some  of  '^ 
most  formidable  terrors.  He  feels  with  how 
much  lesii  reluctance  we  quit  a  body  exhausted 
by  suffering,  than  one  in  the  vigour  of  health. 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart,  its 
worst  effects  on  an  unrenewed  mind,  enlarges 
his.  He  earnestly  exiiorts  those  around  him 
to  defer  no  act  of  repentance,  no  labour  of  love, 
no  deed  of  justice,  no  work  of  mercy,  to  that 
■late  of  incapacity  in  which  he  now  lies. 

How  many  motives  has  the  Christian  to  re* 
•train  his  murmurs  !  Murmuring  offends  God, 
both  as  it  is  injurious  to  his  goodness,  and  as  it 

Krverts  the  occasion  which  God  has  now  af- 
rded  for  giving  an  example  of  patience.  Let 
Of  not  complain  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  in 
sickness,  when  we  are  furnished  with  the  oppor- 
tonity,  as  well  as  called  to  the  duty  of  resigna. 
tion  ;  the  duty,  indeed,  is  always  ours,  bat  the 
occasion  is  now  more  eminently  given.  Let  us 
not  say,  even  in  this  depressed  state,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  be  thankful  for.  If  sleep  be 
afforded,  let  us  acknowledge  the  blessing ;  if 
wearisome  nights  be  our  portion,  let  as  remem- 
ber they  are  *  appointed  to  us.*  Let  us  mitigate 
the  grievance  of  watchfulness,  by  considering 
it  as  a  sort  of  prolongation  of  life  ;  as  the  gi^ 
of  more  minutes  granted  for  meditation  and 
prayer.  If  we  are  not  able  to  employ  it  to  either 
of  these  purposes,  there  is  a  fresh  occasion  for 
exercising  that  resignatiun  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  both. 

If  reason  be  still  continued,  yet  with  suffer- 
ings too  intense  for  any  devotional  duty,  the 
sick  Christian  may  take  comfort  that  the  busi- 
nees  of  lifo  was  accomplished  before  the  sickness 
began.     He  will  not  be  terrified  if  duties  are 
superseded  ;  if  means  are  at  an  end  ;  for  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  die.    This  is  the  act  for 
which  all  other  acts,  all  other  duties,  all  other 
means,  will  have  been  preparing  him.     He  who 
has  long  been  habituated  to  look  death  in  the 
free,  who  has  oflen  anticipated  the  agonies  of 
dissolving  nature;  who  has  accustomed  himself 
to  pray  for  support  under  them,  will  now  feel 
the  blessed  effect  of  thoite  petitions,  which  have 
been  long  treasured  in  heaven.     To  thom  anti- 
cipatory prayers  he  may,  perhaps,  now  owe  the 
humhic  confidence  of  hope  in  this  inevitable 
hour.     Habituated  to  the  contemplation,  he  will 
not,  at  least,  have  the  dreadful  addition  of  sur- 
prise and  novelty  to  agfrrai^^ate  the  trying  scene. 
It  has  long  been  familiar  to  hia  mind,  though 
hitherto  it  could  only  operate  with  the  inferior 
force  of  a  picture  to  a  reality.     He  will  not, 
however,  have  no  much  scared  hia  imagination 
by  the  terrcrs  of  death,  as  invigorated  his  spirit 
by  looking  beyond  them  to  the  blessedness  which 
follows.   Faith  will  not  so  much  dwell  on  the 
opening  grave,  as  shoot  forward  to  the  glories  to 
which  it  leads.    The  hope  of  Hetven  will  sofleft 


the  pangs  which  lie  in  the  way  to  it.  On  Heim 
then,  he  will  fix  his  eyes  rather  than  on  U» 
awful  intervening  circa mstancas.  Hs  will  not 
dwell  on  the  stroggls  which  is  for  a  mofsenL 
hot  on  the  crown  which  is  forever.  He  will  eq. 
deavoar  to  think  loss  of  death  than  of  its  eoa- 
qoeror ;  less  of  the  grave  than  of  its  spoiler ;  lesi 
of  the  body  in  rains  than  of  the  spirit  in  gkirj ; 
less  of  the  darkness  of  his  dosing  day  ihao  of 
the  opening  dawn  of  immortality,  la  soms 
brighter  moments,  when  viewing  his  eternal  re- 
demption drawing  nigh,  as  if  the  freed  spirit  riad 
already  borit  its  prison  walla,  as  if  the  roann- 
mi«sion  had  actaslly  taken  place,  be  is  ready 
exol^ngly  to  ezdaim,  *  My  son]  u  escaped,  the 
snare  m  broken,  and  I  am  delivered.* 

Eternal  things  now  assume  their  proper  mag- 
nitude, for  he  beholds  them  in  the  true  point  of 
vision.  He  has  ceased  to  lean  on  the  world,  for 
he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear ;  it  has 
failed,  and  it  has  pierced  him.  He  leans  not  on 
himself^  for  hs  has  long  known  Lb  own  weak- 
ness. He  leans  not  on  his  Tirtuea,  for  his  re- 
newed  mind  has  shown  him  that  they  oan  do 
nothing  for  him.  Had  he  no  better  refuge,  be 
feeli  that  his  sun  woold  set  in  darkness;  his 
life  close  in  despair. 

He  Buffers  not  his  thoog fats  to  dwell  oo  life 
His  retrospections  are  at  an  end.  His  prospect* 
as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  also.  He  C(nd 
mits  himself  unreservedly  to  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther.  But  though  secure  of  the  pert,  be  nuv 
still  dread  the  passage.  The  Christian  will  ri 
joice  that  his  rest  is  at  hand ;  the  man  miy 
shudder  at  the  unknown  transit.  If  fkith  u 
strong,  nature  is  weak.  Nay,  in  this  asfel 
exigence,  strong  faith  is  sometimes  rendered 
faint  through  the  weakness  of  natare. 

At  the  moment  when  his  faith  is  lodiio^ 
round  for  every  additional  confirmation,  he  naf 
rejoice  in  those  blessed  certaintiea.  thoK  71c. 
rious  realizations  which  Scripture  afford*.  He 
may  take  comfort  that  the  strongest  attestaf  ions 
given  by  the  apostles  to  the  reality  of  the  ^#>a. 
venly  state  were  not  conjectoraL  They,  t'l  um 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  spake  what  they  Faew, 
and  teatified  what  they  had  seen.  *  I  rer  koo,* 
says  St  Paul,  *  that  the  afflictions  of  thir  pre- 
sent life  are  not  worthy  to  be  oompare<^  with 
the  slory  that  shall  be  revealed  He  safd  this 
after  he  had  been  caught  up  into  the  thin  lice- 
ven ;  afler  he  had  beheld  the  glories  to  which 
ho  alludes.  The  author  of  the  ApocaJrptir 
vision  having  described  the  intf^^ie  gj*&^  c; 
the  new  Jerusalem,  thus  puts  new  Ji.V  and  pon  tr 
into  his  description,  *  1  John,  saw  these  things 
and  heard  them.* 

The  power  of  distinguishing  objects  incrcai}^^^ 
with  our  approach  to  them.  The  Chrislinn  foe!< 
that  he  is  entering  on  a  state  where  every  care 
will  cr'ssc,  every  fear  vanish,  every  desire  hi 
fulfilled,  every  sin  be  done  away,  every  criici^ 
perfected.  Where  there  will  be  no  more  tempta- 
tions to  resist,  no  more  passions  to  suh<hie  :  r.» 
more  insensibility  to  mercies,  no  more  dcadne»p 
ill  service,  no  more  wandering  in  Prarer.  n" 
more  sorrow  to  be  felt  for  himself,  nor  tears  Uj 
be  shed  for  otliers.  He  is  going  where  his  de 
votion  will  be  without  languor ;  his  love  without 
alloy  i  his  doubts,  certainty;  his  expectation,  eo- 
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joyroeci   ais  hope,  fruition.  All  will  be  perfect, 
for  God  wUl  be  all  in  all. 

The  period  at  length  arrives  when  we  most 
■amnion  all  the  fortitude  of  the  rational  being, 
all  the  resignation  of  the  deroot  Christian.  The 
principles  we  have  been  learning,  the  prayers 
we  have  ottered,  most  now  be  made  practical. 
The  speculations  we  have  admired,  we   must 
DOW  realixe.    All  that  we  have  been  studying 
was  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  this  grand 
exigence.    All  the  strength  we  have  been  col. 
looting  must  now  be  brought  into  action.    We 
must  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  ar- 
gnments,  all  the  several  motives,  all  the  indi- 
vidual supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of 
Christianity.     We  must  exemplify  all  the  rules 
we  have  given  to  others ;  we  most  embody  all 
the  resolutions  we  have  formed  ibr  ourselves ; 
w»  roost  reduce  our  precepts  to  experience ;  we 
must  pass  from  discourses  on  submission  to  its 
exerdse ;  fh>m  diseertationson  suffering  to  sos. 
Uining  it    We  must  heroically  call  op  the  de- 
termination of  our  better  days.  We  nAust  reeol- 
l6ct  what  we  have  said  of  the  supporters  of  faith 
and  hope  when  oor  strength  was  in  foil  Vigour, 
when  our  heart  was  at  ease,  and  oor  mind  un- 
disturbed.   Let  us  collect  all  that  remains  to  us 
of  mental  strength.    Let  us  implore  the  aid  of 
holy  hope  and  fervent  faith  to  show  that  religion 
is  not  a  beautiful  theory,  but  a  soul-sustaining 
Uuth. 

Let  us  endeavour  without  harassing  scrutiny, 
or  distressing  doubt,  to  act  on  the  principles 
which  our  sounder  judgment  formerly  admitted. 
The  strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  the  hardest 
trials.  Under  those  trials,  to  the  confirmed 
Christian,  the  highest  degree  of  grace  is  com- 
monly imparted.  Let  us  not  Impair  that  faith 
on  which  we  rested  when  our  mind  was  strong, 
by  suspecting  its  validity  now  it  is  weak*  That 
which  had  our  full  assent  in  perfect  health, 
which  was  then  firmly  rooted  in  our  spirit,  and 
grounded  in  our  nnderstanding,  most  not  be 
unfixed  by  the  doubts  of  an  enfbebled  reaaon, 
and  the  scroplee  of  an  impaired  judgment  We 
may  not  be  able  to  determine  on  the  reasona- 
bleness of  propositions,  but  we  may  derive 
strong  oons(4atioD  from  conclusions  which  were 
once  fully  established  in  our  mind. 

Even  if  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  respect 
to  present  advantages,  and  religion  as  burthen- 
some  as  some  suppose,  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
▼indication  of  both  that  they  lead  to  eternal 
bliss.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  that  bliss,  the 
Aeripture  account  is  calculated  rather  to  quicken 
^th,  than  gratify  coriosity.  There  the  appro- 
priate promises  to  tpiritoai  beings  are  porely 


spiritual.  It  is  enough  for  believers  to  know 
that  the^  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord  ;  and 
though  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be, 
yet  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  Him.  In  the  vision  of  the  Supreme 
Good,  there  must  be  supreme  felicity.  Our  ea- 
paoltiee  of  knowledge  and  happiness  shall  be 
commensurate  with  our  duration.  On  earth, 
part  of  our  enjoyment—^  most  fallacious  part- 
consists  in  framing  new  objeets  fiir  our  wieboi  * 
in  heaven  there  ahall  remain  in  us  no  soeh  dit- 
quieting  desires,  for  all  which  ran  be  fbond  we 
shall  find  in  God.  We  shell  not  know  our  Re- 
deemer by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  we  shall 
see  Him  as  he  b ;  our  knowledge,  therefore,  will 
be  clear,  because  it  will  be  intoitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  blise,  that 
the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realiied ;  the  book 
of  providence  dbpUyed,  every  mysterious  dis- 
pensation onfblded,  not  by  conjectore,  hot  1^ 
vision.  In  the  grand  general  view  of  Revela- 
tion, roinote  description  would  be  below  oor 
ideas;  circumstantial  details  would  be  dispa- 
raging ;  they  would  debase  what  they  pretend 
to  exalt  Thoee  sublime  negatives — *  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him  ;*  fill  the 
soul  with  loflier  conceptions  of  eternal  joys  than 
all  the  elaborate  but  degrading  dehneations 
which  have  been  sometimes  attempted.  We 
cannot  eonoeivc  the  blessings  prepared  for  us, 
until  he  who  has  prepared  reveal  them. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  world 
could  be  described,  new  faculties  must  be  given 
us  to  comprehend  it  If  it  could  be  conceived, 
its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and  our  admiring 
wonder  diminished.  The  vrealth  that  can  be 
counted  has  bounds ;  the  blessings  that  can  be 
calculated  have  limits.  We  now  rn'olce  in  the 
expectation  of  happinees  inconceivafale.  Toliave 
conveyed  it  to  our  fbll  apprehension,  oor  eon- 
ceptions  of  it  most  then  be  taken  fVom  soaie- 
thmg  with  which  wo  are  alreadjr  acqoaimed, 
and  we  ihoold  be  soro  to  depreciate  the  vahie 
of  things  onseen,  by  a  comparhon  with  even 
the  best  of  the  things  which  are  seen.  In  tkoH, 
If  the  state  of  heaven  were  attempted  to  be  let 
down  to  homan  intelligence,  it  woold  be  far  m- 
ferior  to  the  glorioas  but  indistinct  glinipses 
which  we  now  catch  fttmi  the  oracles  of  Ued, 
of  joy  onspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  WhAt 
Christian  does  not  exoh  in  the  grand  ootlhw 
of  unknown,  unimagined,  yet  coosommete  bKits 
— In  Tht  presence  is  the  folness  of  joy,  and  tt 
Thy  rif  ht  hand  are  pfeasorea  fbr  evemorel 
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ESSAYS 

ON  VARIOUS   SUBJECTS, 

PSIKCIPALLT   DKBIONXO  FOS   TOONO  LADIBI. 

'*  At  for  ^ou,  I  thAll  adrise  you  in  a  few  words  :  aspire  only  to  those  ▼irtnes  that  are  ncvLui 
TO  TOOK  SIX  ;  follow  your  natural  modesty,  and  think  it  your  greatest  commendatioa  not  to  bi 
tdked  of  one  way  or  the  other." — Oration  of  Pericles  to  At  AtEmuM  Women^ 

[First  published  in  1777.] 


TO  MRS.  MONTAGU* 

Madam,— Jf  you  were  only  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  your  time,  yoa  would  probably  hsfc 
escmd  the  trouble  of  this  address,  which  is  drawn  on  yoo,  less  bj  the  loftre  of  your  under 
■tanoing,  than  by  the  amiable  qualities  of  your  heart. 

As  the  following  pages  are  written  with  an  humble  but  earnest  wish  to  promote  the  mterests 
of  Tirtue,  as  far  as  the  Tery  limited  abilities  of  the  author  allow ;  there  is,  I  flatter  myad^  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  inscribing  them  to  vou,  madam,  who,* while  yoor  works  conrey  instiuctioB 
mnd  delight  to  the  best  informed  of  the  other  sex,  furnish,  br  your  conduct,  an  adniiabls 
pattern  of  life  and  manners  to  your  own.  And  I  can'with  truth  remark,  that  ^ose  graces  of 
couTersation,  which  would  be  the  first  praise  of  ahnost  any  other  character,  constitute  bat  a 
inferior  part  of  yours. 

I  am,  madam,  with  the  highest  esteem. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  serrant, 

Bristol,  May  20,  1777.  HANNAH  MORE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  that  the  following  pages  are  submitted  to  the  inipeetioii  of 
the  public  :  yet  however  the  limited  abilities  of  the  author  may  hare  prevented  her  from  nie- 
ceeoin^  to  her  wish  in  the  execution  of  her  present  attempt,  she  humblj  trusts  that  the  nn^t- 
ness  of  her  intention  will  procure  it  a  candid  and  faTourable  reception.  The  following  little  Essays 
are  chieflv  calculated  for  the  younger  part  of  her  own  sex,  who,  she  flatters  hmelf,  will  not 
esteem  them  the  less,  because  they  were  written  immediately  for  their  service.  She  by  no 
means  pretends  to  have  composed  a  regular  system  of  morals,  or  a  finished  plan  of  conduct : 
she  has  only  endeavoured  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  such  circumstances  as  seemed  to  her  «» 
ceptible  of  some  improvement,  and  on  such  subjects  as  she  im^ined  were  particularly  interest- 
ing to  young  ladies,  on  their  first  introduction  into  the  world.  She  hopes  they  will  not  be 
onended  if  sne  has  occasionally  pointed  out  certain  qualities  and  suggested  certain  tempers  and 
dispositions,  as  peculiarly  feminine^  and  hazarded  some  observations  which  naturally  arose  £rom 
the  subject  on  the  different  characters  which  mark  the  sexes.  And  here  again  she  takes  the 
liberty  to  -repeat  that  these  distinctions  cannot  be  too  nicely  maintained  ;  for  besides  diois 
important  qualities  conunon  to  both,  each  sex  has  its  respective,  appropriated  qualifications, 
which  would  cease  to  be  meritorious  the  instant  they  ceased  to  be  appropriated.  Nature,  pro- 
priety, and  custom,  have  prescribed  certain  bounds  to  each  ;  bounds  which  the  prudent  and  the 
candid  will  never  attempt  to  break  down  ;  and  indeed  it  would  bo  highly  impolitic  to  annihilate 
distinctions  fiom  which  each  acquires  excellence,  and  to  attempt  mnovations  by  which  both 
would  be  losers. 

Women  therefore  never  understand  their  own  interests  so  little,  as  when  they  affect  those 
qualities  and  accomplishments,  from  the  want  of  which  they  derive  their  highest  merit. 
**The  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind,"  says  an  admired  writer,  speaking  of  the  sex:  greater 
delicacy  evidently  implies  greater  fragility ;  and  this  weakness,  natural  and  moral,  clearly  points 
otft  the  necessity  of  a  superior  degree  of  caution,  retirement,  and  reserve. 

If  the  author  may  be  allowed  to  keep  up  the  allusion  of  the  poet  just  quoted,  she  would  ask 
if  we  do  not  put  the  finest  vases  and  the  costliest  images  in  places  of  the  greatest  securiiy,  and 
»>•♦.  remote  from  any  probability  of  accident  or  destruction  t  By  beine  so  situated,  they  find 
f  r  /-"^'-jction  in  their  weakness,  and  their  safety  in  their  delicacy.  This  metaphor  is  far  from 
being  used  vrilh  i  d'ssign  of  placing  young  ladies  in  a  trival,  unimportant  light;  it  is  only 

< 

*  J[bi>  tnfenioiu  lady's  maiden  name  was  Robinson,  and  her  brother  was  the  eecentrie  Lord  Rokeby.  8Bm  dM 
m  1800,  having  been  a  widow  many  years.  Her  correspondence  exhibits  abundant  proof  uf  tbe  goodasss  of  hv 
Mart,  as  het  '*  fiasay  on  Shakspcaro**  does  of  uste  and  aeoomplishmeou.— En. 
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Uitrodacod  to  insinuate,  that  where  there  is  more  beauty  and  more  weakness,  there  should  be 
greater  circumspection  and  superior  prudence. 

Men,  on  the  contrary,  are  formed  for  the  more  pubUc  exhibitions  on  the  great  theatre  of  human 
Gfe.  Like  the  stronger  and  more  substantial  wares,  they  derive  no  injury,  and  lose  no  polish, 
Iry  being  always  exposed,  and  engaged  in  the  constant  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  iheir 
proper  element,  where  they  rehire  their  natural  air,  and  exert  their  noblest  powers,  in  situationt 
which  call  them  into  action.  They  were  intended  by  Providence  for  the  bustling  scenes  of  life ; 
to  appear  terrible  in  arms,  useful  in  commerce,  shiiimg  in  counsels. 

Ine  author  fears  it  will  be  hazarding  a  very  bold  remark,  in  the  opinion  of  many  ladies,  when 
the  adds,  that  the  female  mind,  in  general,  does  not  appear  capable  of  attaining  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  science  as  the  male.  Yet  she  hopes  to  be  forffiven  when  she  observes 
mlso,  that  as  it  does  not  seem  to  derive  the  chief  portion  of  its  exceUence  from  extraordinary 
abilities  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  imputation  of  not  possessing  them.  It  is 
readily  allowed  that  the  sex  have  lively  imagmations,  and  those  exquisite  perceptions  of  the 
beautiful  and  defective,  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  taste.  But  pretensions  to  that 
strength  of  intellect  which  is  requisite  topenetrate  into  the  abstruser  walxs  of  literature,  it 
is  presumed  they  will  readily  relinquish.  Tnere  are  green  pastures,  and  pleasant  valleys,  where 
they  ma^  wander  with  safety  to  themselves,  and  deliffht  to  others.  They  may  cultivate  the  roses 
of  imaguiation,  and  the  valuable  fruits  of  morals  andcriticism  ;  but  the  steeps  of  Parnassus  few, 
comparatively,  have  attempted  to  scale  with  success.  And  when  it  is  considered,  that  manv 
languages  and  many  sciences  must  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  poetical  composition,  it  will 
appear  less  strange.  The  lofty  epic,  the  pointed  satire,  and  the  more  daring  and  sucteisful 
flights  of  the  tragic  muse,  seem  reserved  for  the  bold  adventurers  of  the  other  sex. 

rfor  does  this  assertion,  it  is  apprehended,  at  all  injure  the  interests  of  the  women ;  they 
have  other 'pretensions  on  which  to  value  themselves,  and  other  qualities  much  better  calculated 
to  answer  their  particular  purposes.  We  are  enamoured  of  the  soft  strains  of  the  Sicilian  and 
the  Mantuan  muse,*  while  to  the  sweet  notes  of  the  pastoral  reed,  they  sing  the  contentions  of 
the  shepherds,  the  blessings  of  love,  or  the  innocent  delights  of  rural  life.  Has  it  ever  been 
sscribed  to  them  as  a  defect  that  their  eclogues  do  not  treat  of  active  scenes,  of  busy  cities,  and 
of  wastiiiff  warl  No :  their  simplicity  is  weir  perfection,  and  they  are  only  blamed  when  they 
liave  too  uttle  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lofty  bards  who  strung  their  bolder  harps  to  higher  measures  and  sung 
the  **  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,**  and  **  man*s  first  disobedience,**!  have  never  b<^n  censured  for 
want  of  sweetness  and  refinement.  The  sublime,  the  nervous,  and  the  masculine,  characteriia 
their  compositions ;  as  the  beautiful,  the  soft,  and  the  deUcate,  mark  those  of  the  others.  Gran- 
deur, dimity,  and  force,  distinguish  the  one  species ;  ease,  simplicity,  and  purity,  the  other. 
Both  shine  from  their  native,  distinct,  unborrowed  merits,  not  from  those  which  are  foreigp, 
■adventitious,  and  unnatural.  Yet  those  excellences  which  make  up  the  essential  and  constit- 
uent parts  of  poetry,  they  have  in  common. 

Women  have  genendly  quicker  perceptions ;  men  have  juster  sentiments. — ^Women  consider 
how  things  may  be  prettily  said  ;  men,  now  they  may  be  properly  said.  In  women  (young  ones 
•t  least),  speaking  accompanies  and  sometimes  precedes  reflection  ;  in  men,  reflection  is  the 
antecedent. — Women  speak  to  shine  or  to  please  ;  men,  to  convince  or  confute. — ^Women  ad- 
mire what  is  brilliant ;  men,  what  is  solid. — Women  prefer  an  extemporaneous  sallj  of  wit,  or 
a  sparkliiiff  effusion  of  fancy,  before  the  most  accurate  reasoning,  or  the  most  labonous  investi- 
gation of  facts. — In  literary  composition,  women  are  pleased  with  point,  turn,  and  antithesis ; 
men,  with  observation,  and  a  Just  deduction  of  effects  from  their  causes. — Women  are  fond  of 
incident,  men  of  argument. — Women  admire  passionately,  men  approve  cautiously. — One  sex 
will  think  they  betrsy  a  want  of  feeling  to  be  moderate  in  their  applause,  the  other  wiU  bs 
afraid  of  exposing  a  want  of  judgment  by  being  in  raptures  with  any  thing. — Men  refuse  to 
give  way  to  the  emotions  they  actually  feel,  whue  women  some^mes  affect  to  be  transportad 
beyond  what  the  occasion  wiU  justify. 

As  a  farther  confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  different  bent  of  the  understand- 
ing in  the  sexes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  we  have  heard  of  many  female  wits,  but  never  of  on« 
female  logician— of  many  admirable  writers  of  memoirs,  but  never  of  one  chronologer. — In  the 
boundless  and  aerial  regions  of  romance,  and  in  that  fashionable  species  of  composition  which 
aacceeded  it,  and  which  carries  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  the  women 
<:annot  be  excelled :  this  imaginary  soil  they  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  cultivating,  because  here, 

*'  InvsaUon  Isboors  won,  and  Judgment  Isss.* 

The  merit  of  this  kind  of  writing  consists  in  the  vrauemhhmce  to  real  life  as  to  the  events 
themselves,  with  a  certain  elevation  in  the  narrative,  which  places  them,  if  not  above  what  is 
natural,  yet  above  what  is  common.     It  farther  consists  in  the  art  of  interesting  the  tender  feel 
ings  by  a  pathetic  representation  of  those  minute,  endearinffi  domestic  circumstances,  which  take 
captive  the  soul  before  it  has  time  to  shield  itself  with  the  armour  of  reflection.    To  imusa 
immer  than  to  instruct,  or  to  instruct  indirectly  by  short  inferences,  drawn  from  a  long  concat» 


•ThMcritostaihlsIdyls^sBdVlrgjateiitsBscaUos  t  BaMr  in  dw  OM,  sad  XUton  in  Puadtas 
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nation  of  circain«taiic«s,  it  tt  once  the  btuiness  of  fhit  Mrt  of  compositioiiy  and  one  of  tbe 
characteristies  of  female  genius.* 

In  thmt,  it  appears  ihat  the  mind  m  each  sex  has  some  natural  kind  of  bias,  'vrhich  constitntes 
a  distinction  of  character ;  and  that  the  happiness  of  both  defends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
preservation  and  observance  of  this  distinction.  For  where  would  be  the  superior  pleasare  and 
satisfaction  resulting  from  miied  conversation,  if  this  difference  were  aboliriied  1  If  the  quali- 
tiea  of  both  were  invariablj  and  exactly  the  same,  no  benefit  or  entertainment  wrtmld  arise  firom 
the  twlious  and  insipid  uniformity  of  such  an  intewourse ;  whereas  considerable  advantages  are 
leaped  from  a  select  societv  of  both  sexes.  The  rough  angles  and  asperities  of  male  manners 
are  imperceptibly  filed,  and  gradually  worn  smooth,  by  the  polishing  of  female  conversation,  and 
the  renning  of  female  taste  ;  while  the  ideas  of  women  acquhre  strength  and  solidity,  by  their 
aMOciating  with  sensible,  intelligent,  and  judicious  men. 

On  the  whole  (even  if  fame  be  the  object  of  pursuit),  is  it  not  better  to  succeed  as  women, 
than  to  fail  as  men  1  to  shme  by  walking  honourably  in  the  road  which  nature,  custom,  and  ed- 
ucation seem  to  have  marked  out,  rather  than  to  counteract  them  all,  by  inoviii£[  awkwardly  in  a 
path  diametrically  opiiosite  1  to  be  good  originals,  rather  than  bad  imiutors  ? — m  a  word,  to  be 
excellent  women,  rather  than  indifferent  men  1 


ON  DISSIPATION. 
D§gU€eirU  itttcfrssse  mcerte f—PcTBAacA. 

As  an  argument  in  favour  of  modem  manners, 
it  has  been  pleaded,  that  the  softer  vices  of 
Itixury  and  dissipation  belong  rather  to  gentle 
and  yielding  tempers,  than  to  such  as  are  rug- 
ged and  ferocious :  that  they  are  vices  which 
increase  civilization,  and  tend  to  promote  re- 
finement, and  the  cultivation  of  humanity. 

But  this  is  an  assertion,  the  truth  of  which 
the  experience  of  all  ages  contradicts.  Nero 
was  not  less  a  tyrant  for  being  a  fiddler  :  hef 
who  wished  the  whole  Roman  people  had  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  despatch  them  at  a 
blow,  was  himself  the  most  debauched  man  in 
Rome  ;  and  Sydney  and  Rnssel  were  con- 
demned to  bleed  under  the  most  barbarous, 
though  most  dissipated  and  voluptuous  reign, 
that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  Britain. 

The  love  of  dissipation  is,  I  believe,  allowed 
to  be  the  reigning  evil  of  the  present  day.  It 
is  an  evil  which  many  content  themselves  with 
regretting,  without  seeking  to  redress.  A  dis- 
sipated life  is  censured  in  the  very  act  of  dissi- 
(Mtion,  and  prodigality  of  time  is  as  gravely 
declaimed  against  at  the  card-table  as  in  the 
pulpit. 

The  lover  of  dancing  censures  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  theatre  for  their  dulncss,  and  the 
^mester  blames  them  both  for  their  levity. 
She  whose  whole  soul  is  swallowed  up  in 
'*  opera  ecstasies,"  is  astonished  that  her  ac- 
c^uaintance  can  spend  whole  nights  in  preying, 
like  harpies,  on  the  fortunes  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  :  while  the  grave,  sober  sinner,  who 
passes  her  pale  and  anxious  vigils  in  this 
fashionable  sort  of  pillaging,  is  no  less  surprised 
how  the  other  can  waste  ner  precious  time  in 
hearing  sounds  for  wnich  she  nas  no  taste,  in 
a  language  she  does  not  understand. 

In  short,  every  one  seems  convinced  that  the 
evil  so  much  complained  of  does  really  exist 

*  Ttie  author  does  not  apprehend  it  makes  against  her  «KifKS\L  position,  that  this  nation  can  boast  a  tonale  nltie, 
poet,  hiaf orian,  linfviac,  pbiloaopbor,  s:id  moralist,  equal  to  rhwi  of  the  other  sex.  To  iham  partiralar  inaiances 
others  nuRht  be  adduced ;  but  it  is  preaomed,  that  ihoy  only  bisikI  aa  excspiioas  ssainBt  ito  role,  wiiboeC  teodiBK 
10  InTalidaie  th^  rule  iiaelf.  »  /       /  r         -• 

(The  ladien  htn  indirectly  complimented,  appear  to  be  Mra.  Montasn ;  Miss  Aikin,  afterward  Mrs.  Barbaod : 

^?Jff^*^    ^J7*  EUsaheCh  Carter;  lira.  Cliapoaei  and  psrhaps  Mm  UBMn.}-«B. 
T  TuS  cmpif  )r  Caligula. 


somewhere,  thon^  all  axe  inwanliy  pemisdeA 
that  it  is  not  with  themselves.  All  desire  ft. 
general  reformation,  but  few  will  listen  to  pro- 
posals  of  particular  amendment ;  the  body  mut 
be  restored,  but  each  limb  begs  to  remain  as  it 
is  ;  and  accusations  which  coDcem  all,  will  be 
likely  to  afifect  none.  They  think  that  sin,  like 
matter,  is  divisible,  and  that  what  is  scattered 
among  so  many,  cannot  materially  affeci  soy 
one ;  and  thus  individuals  contribute  aepantely 
to  that  evil  which  they  in  general  lament 

The  prevaihiig  manners  of  an  age  iepe&d 
nuMre  than  we  are  aware,  or  are  williiig  to  alkm, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  women  ;  this  is  oos  of 
the  principal  hinges  on  which  the  great  marhhie 
of  human  society  turns.  Those  who  aUow  the 
influence  which  female  graces  have,  in  con- 
tributing to  poli^  the  manners  of  men,  would 
do  well  to  reflect  how  great  an  influence  femsle 
morals  must  also  have  on  their  conduct.  How 
much,  then,  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Brit- 
ish ladies  should  ever  sit  down  contented  to 
polish,  when  they  are  able  to  reform  ;  to  enter- 
tain, when  they  might  instmct ;  and  to  daxile 
for  an  hour,  when  they  are  candidates  (or 
eternity ! 

Under  the  dispensation  of  Mahomet's  law, 
indeed,  these  mental  excellences  cannot  be  ex> 
pected,  because  the  women  are  shut  out  fron 
all  opportunities  of  instruction,  and  exrluded 
from  the  endearing  {Measures  of  a  debghtfid 
and  equal  society;  and,  as  a  chatmin{>  poet 
sings,  are  taught  to  believe,  that 


—  For  their  inrerior  natures. 


Formed  to  delight,  and  happy  by  ddigbiiof  • 
lleav'n  has  reaerr'd  no  t\Bture  paradne. 
But  bids  them  rove  the  paths  of  blisM,  »■  f 
Of  total  death,  and  careless  of  berrafttr.*' 

Dr.  JokntoiCs  Irme, 

These  act  consistently  in  stndying  lume  but 
exterior  graces,  in  cultivating  only  personal  at- 
tractions, and  in  trying  to  lighten  the  intderable 
burden  of  time,  by  the  most  frivolous  and  vain 
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amoMiiiente.  They  act  in  coiweqnenca  of  their 
own  blind  belief,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  de- 
spotic moftera  ;  for  they  hsve  neither  the  free- 
«toin  of  a  preeent  ehoiee,  nor  the  proq>ect  of  t 
future  being. 

But  in  this  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
where  there  is  as  little  despotism  exercised 
orer  the  minds  as  over  the  persons  of  women, 
they  hare  every  liberty  of  choice,  fluid  every 
o|^rtiinity  of  improvement ;  and  how  greatly 
does  this  increase  their  obligation  to  be  exem- 
plary in  their  general  conduct,  attentive  to  the 
government  of  their  &milies,  and  instrumental 
to  the  good  order  of  society  ! 

She  who  is  at  a  loss  to  find  amusements  at 
hOHM,  can  no  longer  apologize  for  her  diesipa- 
tion  abroad,  by  saying  she  is  deprived  of  the 
benefit  and  the  pleasare  of  books ;  and  she  who 
regrrets  being  doomed  to  a  state  of  dark  and 
gloomy  ignorance,  by  the  injustice  or  tyranny 
of  the  men,  complains  of  an  evil  which  does 
not  exist. 

It  is  a  question  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  illit- 
erate and  dissipated  females — '*  What  ffood  is 
there  in  reading  1  to  what  end  does  it  conduce  1" 
It  is,  however,  too  obvious  to  need  insisting  on, 
that  unless  perverted,  as  the  best  things  may 
be,  reading  answers  many  excellent  purposes 
besides  the  great  leading  one,  and  is  perhaps 
the  safest  remedy  for  <us8ipation.  She  who 
dedicates  a  portion  of  her  leisure  to  useful 
reading,  feels  her  mind  in  a  constant  progres- 
sive state  of  improvement,  while  the  mind  of  a 
dkeiputed  woman  is  continually  losing  ground. 
An  active  spirit  rejoiceth,  like  the  sun,  to  run 
his  daily  course  ;  while  indolence,  like  the  dial 
of  Ahaz,  goes  backwards.  The  advantages 
which  the  understanding  receives  from  pofite 
literature,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enu- 
merate ;  its  effects  on  the  moral  temper  is  the 
present  object  of  consideration.  The  remark 
may  perhaps  be  thought  too  strong,  but  I  be- 
lieve It  is  true,  that  next  to  religious  influences, 
a  habit  of  study  is  the  most  probable  preserv- 
ative of  the  virtue  of  young  persons.  Those 
who  cultivate  letters  have  rarely  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  promiscuous  visiting,  or  dissipated  so- 
ciety ;  study,  therefore,  induces  a  relisn  for  do- 
nMstic  life,  the  most  desirable  temper  in  the 
world  for  women.  Study,  as  it  rescues  the 
mind  from  an  inordinate  fondness  for  gaming, 
drees,  and  public  amdsements,  is  an  economical 
propensity  ;  for  a  lady  may  read  at  much  less 
expense  than  she  can  play  at  cards ;  as  it  re- 
ouires  some  application,  it  gives  the  mind  a 
nabit  of  industry ;  as  it  is  a  relief  against  that 
mental  disease,  which  the  French  emphatically 
call  ennuiy  it  cannot  fail  of  being  beneficial  to 
the  temper  and  spirits,  I  mean  in  the  moderate 
degree  in  which  ladies  are  supposed  to  use  it ; 
as  an  enemy  to  indolence,  it  becomes  a  social 
virtue ;  as  it  demands  the  full  exertion  of  our 
talents,  it  ctows  a  rational  duty  ;  and  when  di- 
rected to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being 
and  his  laws,  it  rises  into  an  act  of  religion. 

The  rage  for  reformation  commonly  shows 
itself  in  a  violent  zeal  for  soppressing  what  is 
wrong,  lather  thmin  a  prudfot  ittentKni  to  es- 
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tablish  what  is  right ;  but  we  tAmiH  never  obtain 
a  fair  garden  merely  by  rooting  up  weeds ;  we 
most  also  ]dant  flowers ;  for  Che  natural  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  we  have  been  clearing  will 
not  suffer  it  to  lie  barren ;  but  whether  it  shall 
be  vainly  or  beneficially  prolific,  depends  en  the 
culture.  What  the  present  age  has  gained  -on 
one  side,  by  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  way  of 
thinking,  seems  to  be  lost  on  the  other,  by  ex- 
cessive freedom  and  unbounded  indulgence. 
Knowledge  is  not,  as  heretofore,  confined  to 
the  dull  cloister,  or  the  gloomy  college;  but 
disseminated,  to  a  certain  decree,  among  both 
sexes,  and  almost  all  ranks.  The  only  misfor- 
tune is,  that  these  opportunities  do  not  seem  to 
be  so  wisely  improved,  or  turned  to  so  good 
an  account,  as  might  be  wished.  Books  of  a 
pernicious,  idle,  and  frivolous  sort  are  too  much 
multiplied ;  and  it  is  from  the  very  redundancy 
of  them  that  true  knowledge  is  so  scarce,  and 
the  habit  of  dissipation  so  much  increased. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  present  age  is  not  that  of 
^ross  immorality  ;  but  if  this  is  meant  of  those 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  it  is  easy  to  discern, 
that  there  can  be  but  little  merit  m  abstaining 
from  crimes  which  there  is  but  little  temptation 
to  commit.  It  is,  however,  to  be  foared,  that 
a  gradual  defection  from  piety  will  in  time  draw 
after  it  all  the  bad  consequences  of  more  active 
vice  ;  for  whether  mounds  and  fences  are  sud- 
denly destroyed  by  a  sweeping  torrent,  or  worn 
away  through  gradual  neglect,  the  effect  is 
equally  destructive.  As  a  rapid  fever  and  a 
consuming  hectic  are  alike  fatal  to  our  natural 
health,  so  are  flagrant  immoraUty  and  torpid 
indolence  to  our  moral  wellbeing. 

The  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  slow  re- 
cession of  bodies  from  the  sun,  is  a  hvely  im- 
age of  the  reluctance  with  which  we  first  aban- 
don the  light  of  virtue.  The  beginning  of  folly^ 
and  the  first  entrance  on  a  dissipated  hfe,  cost 
some  pangs  to  a  well-disposed  heart ;  but  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  soon  the  progress  ceases 
to  be  impeded  by  reflection,  or  slackened  by 
remorse.  For  it  is  in  moral  as  in  natural  things, 
the  motion  in  minds  as  well  as  bodies,  is  accel- 
erated by  a  nearer  approach  to  the  eeqtre  to 
which  they  are  tending.  If  we  recede  slowly 
at  first  setting  out,  we  advance  rapidly  in  our 
future  course  ;  and  to  have  begun  to  be  wroi^^ 
is  already  to  have  made  a  great  progress. 

A  constant  habit  of  amusement  relaxes  the 
tone  of  the  mind,  and  renders  it  totally  inca- 
pable of  application,  study,  or  virtue.  Dissipa- 
tion not  only  indisposes  its  votaries  to  every 
thing  useful  and  excellent,  but  disqualifies  fthem 
for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  itself.  It  softens 
the  soul  so  much  that  the  most  superficial  em- 
ployment becomes  a  labour,  and  the  slightest 
inconvenience  an  agony.  Tlie  luxurioas  Syb- 
arite must  have  lost  all  sense  of  real  enjoy- 
ment, and  all  relish  for  true  gratification  before 
he  complained  that  he  could  not  sleep,  becaoso 
the  rose-leaves  li^  double  under  him. 

Luxury  and  dissipation,  soft  and  gentle  •• 
their  approaches  are,  and  silently  as  they  throw 
their  alkeD  chains  above  the  bewt,  ertlaTO  it- 
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more  than  the  niott  active  and  turbulent  vice*. 
The  mightiest  conquerors  have  been  conquered 
by  these  unarmed  foes :  the  flowery  fetter*  are 
fastened  bf>fore  they  are  felt.  The  blandish- 
ments of  Circe  were  more  fatal  to  the  mariners 
of  Ulysses,  than  the  strength  of  Polypheine,  or 
iho  brutahty  of  the  Laestrigons.  Hercules,  after 
ho  had  cleansed  the  Augean  stable,  and  per- 
formtnl  all  the  otlmr  labours  enjoined  him  by 
Euristheus,  found  himself  a  slave  to  the  soft- 
nesses of  the  heart ;  and  he,  who  wore  a  club 
and  a  lion's  skin  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  con- 
descended to  the  most  effeminate  employments 
to  gratify  a  criminal  weakness.  Hannibal,  who 
vanquished  mighty  nations,  was  himself  over- 
come by  the  luvc  of  pleasure  ;  and  he,  who 
despised  cold,  and  want,  and  danger,  and  death, 
on  the  Alps,  was  conquered  and  undone  by  the 
dissolute  indulgences  of  Capua. 

Before  tlic  hero  of  the  most  beautiful  and  vir- 
tuous romance  that  ever  was  written,  I  mean 
Telcmachus,  landed  on  the  island  of  C)'prus,  ho 
unfortunately  lost  his  prudent  companion,  Men- 
tor, in  whom  wisdom  is  so  finely  personiiied. 
At  tirst,  he  beheld  with  horror  the  wanton  and 
dissolute  manners  of  the  voluptuous  inhabitants ; 
the  ill  effects  of  their  example  were  not  immedi- 
ate :  he  did  not  fall  into  the  commission  of 
faring  enormities ;  but  his  virtue  was  secretly 
and  imperceptibly  undermined,  his  heart  was 
•oftened  by  their  pernicious  society,  and  the 
nerve  of  resolution  was  slackened  :  he  every 
day  beheld,  with  diminished  indignation,  the 
worship  which  was  offered  to  Venus ;  the  disor- 
ders 01  luxury  and  profaneness  became  less  and 
less  terrible,  and  the  infectious  air  of  the  coun- 
try enfeeblctd  his  courage,  and  relaxed  liis  prin- 
ciples. In  short,  ho  had  ceased  to  love  virtue 
long  before  he  thought  of  cummitting  actual 
vice ;  and  the  duties  of  a  manly  piety  were 
burdensome  to  him,  before  he  was  so  debasctl 
as  to  offer  perfumes  and  burn  mcemie  on  the 
altar  of  the  licentious  goddess. " 

**  IjCt  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,  l>c- 
fore  thov  be  withered,"  said  Solonion'n  libertine. 
Alas !  he  did  not  reflect  that  they  withered  in 
the  very  gathering.  The  roses  of  pieiisure  sel- 
dom last  long  enough  to  adorn  the  brow  of  him 
who  plucks  them  ;  for  they  are  the  only  roses 
which  do  not  retain  their  sweetness  after  they 
.have  lost  their  beauty- 

The  heatlien  poets  often  pressed  on  their 
readers  the  necessity  o(  considering  the  short- 
ness of  life  as  an  incentive  to  pleasure  and 
voluptuousness ;  lest  the  seaiion  for  indulging 
in  them  should  pass  unimproved.  The  dark 
and  uncertain  notions,  not  (o  say  the  absolute 
disbelief,  which  they  entertained  of  a  future 
slate,  is  the  only  apology  that  can  be  ollered  for 
this   reasoning.     But,  while  we  censure  their 

*  Nothing  can  l>c  more  admirable  than  ihc  manner  in 
which  this  allegory  is  coiidurtrd ;  and  the  whole  work, 
not  to  mention  its  imaged,  machinery,  and  other  poetical 
beauties,  is  written  in  the  tery  flne«t  atram  of  morality. 
In  this  latter  respect,  U  In  eTidciitly  aupcrior  to  the  works 
«rthe  ancients,  the  moral  of  which  is  fVt^uently  tainted 
oy  the  groNHness  of  their  mythology.  Someihing  of  the 
parity  of  tho  Christian  religion  may  be  dihcovered  efen 
in  Fenelon'a  heathens,  and  ibey  catch  a  tincture  oT  piety 
»  rasaiiii  Uirotigh  tiie  hae^is  of  Um  amiablo  pralaisT 


tenets,  let  us  not  adopt  their  erron;  emn 
which  would  be  infinitely  more  inexcusable  ib 
us,  who,  from  the  clearer  Tiews  which  reveU- 
tion  haa  given  ua,  shall  not  have  their  ignorance 
or  their  doubts  to  plead.  It  were  well  if  we 
availed  ourselves  of  that  portion  of  their  precept, 
which  inculcates  the  improvement  of  every  mo- 
ment of  our  time ;  but  not,  like  them,  to  dedi- 
cate the  momenta  so  redeemed  to  the  pursuit  of 
sensual  and  perishable  pleasures,  but  to  tlM 
securing  of  those  which  are  spiritual  in  their 
nature,  and  eternal  in  tlieir  duration. 

If,  indeed,  like  the  miserable*  beings  im^ 
^ned  by  Swift,  with  a  view  to  cure  us  of  ths 
irrational  desire  after  immoderate  length  of  daf  i, 
wc  were  condemned  to  a  wretched  ean^ 
immortaUty,  we  should  have  an  excuse  iot 
spending  some  portion  of  our  time  in  dissipa- 
tion, as  we  might  then  pretend,  with  some 
colour  of  reason,  that  we  proposed,  at  a  distant 
period,  to  enter  ou  a  better  cou^^e  of  action. 
Or,  if  we  never  formed  any  sucli  resoiuiion,  it 
would  make  no  material  difference  lo  beings 
whose  state  was  already  unalterably  fixed.  But 
of  the  scanty  portion  of  days  assigned  to  our 
lot,  not  one  should  be  lost  in  weak  and  irreso- 
lute procrastination. 

l^ose  who  have  not  yet  determined  on  the 
side  of  vanity,  who,  like  Hercules  (before  be 
knew  tlie  Queen  of  Lydia,  and  had  learned  to 
spin),  have  not  resolved  on  their  choice  between 
virtue  and  pleasure,  may  reflect,  that  it  it  stiU 
in  their  power  to  imitate  that  hero  in  his  noble 
choice,  and  in  his  virtuous  rejection.  They 
may  also  reflect,  with  grateful  triumph,  that 
Christianity  furnishes  them  with  a  better  guide 
than  the  tutor  of  Alcides,  and  with  a  surer  fight 
than  tlie  doctrines  of  pagtfn  philosophy. 

It  is  far  from  my  design  severely  to  condemn 
the  innocent  pleasures  of  life  :  I  would  only  beg 
leave  to  observe,  that  those  which  .ire  criminv 
should  never  be  allowed  ;  and  that  even  the 
most  innocent  will,  by  immoderate  use,  sooc 
cease  lo  be  so. 

'I'he  women  of  tliis  country  were  not  sent 
into  the  world  to  shun  society,  but  to  einbelluh 
it ;  they  were  not  designed  for  wilds  and  soli- 
tudes, but  for  the  amiable  and  endearing  otiicn 
of  social  hfe.  They  have  useful  stations  to  till, 
and  important  characters  to  sustain.  They  are 
of  a  religion  which  does  not  impose  penancei, 
but  enjoins  duties  ;  a  religion  of  perfect  purity, 
but  of  perfect  benevolence  also.  .\  reli^ioa 
which  does  not  condemn  its  followers  to  ititi^ 
lent  seclusion  from  the  world,  but  assigns  liiem 
the  more  dangerous,  though  iuor<;  honourable 
province,  of  living  uncorrupted  in  it.  In  line, 
a  religion  which  does  not  direct  ihem  to  fij 
from  the  multitude,  that  they  may  do  nothing, 
but  which  positively  forbids  them  to  follow  a 
multitude  to  do  evil 


THOUGHTS  ON  CONVERSATION. 

It  has  been  advised,  and  by  very  respectabb 
authorities  too,  that   in  conversation,   women 

TlM  Straldbni^    Sss  Vojsge  lo , 
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■hoQld  carefully  conceal  any  knowladm  or 
.earning  they  may  happen  to  possets.  I  own, 
with  submission,  that  l  do  not  see  either  the 
necessity  or  propriety  of  this  adyice.  For  if  a 
young  Udy  has  that  discretion  and  modesty, 
without  which  all  knowledge  ia  httle  worth,  she 
will  never  make  an  ostentatious  parade  of  it, 
because  she  will  rather  be  intent  on  acquiring 
more,  than  on  displaying  what  she  has. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  a  young  female 
^  instructed  to  exhibit,  in  the  most  advantageous 

Sint  of  view,  her  skill  in  music,  her  singing, 
ncing,  taste  in  dress,  and  her  acquaintance 
with  the  most  fashionable  games  and  amuse- 
ments, while  her  piety  is  to  be  anxiously  con- 
cealed, and  her  knowledge  affectedly  disavowed, 
lest  the  former  should  draw  on  her  the  appella- 
tion of  an  enthusiast,  or  the  latter  that  of  a 
pedant. 

'n  regard  to  knowledge,  why  should  she  for 
ever  affect  to  be  on  her  guard  lest  she  should  be 
ibund  guilty  of  a  small  portion  of  it  1  She  need 
be  the  less  soUcitous  about  it,  as  it  seldom 
proves  to  be  so  very  considerable  as  to  excite 
astonishment  or  admiration :  for,  after  all  the 
acquisitions  which  her  talents  and  her  studies 
have  enabled  her  to  make,  she  will,  generally 
■peaking,  be  found  to  have  less  of  what  is  called 
learning,  than  a  common  schoolboy.* 

It  would  be  to  the  last  degree  presumptuous 
and  absurd,  for  a  young  woman  to  pretend  to 
give  the  ton  to  the  company  ;  to  interrupt  the 
pleasure  of  others,  and  her  own  of^rtumty  of 
improvement,  by  talking  when  she  ought  to 
listen ;  or  to  introduce  subjects  out  of  the  com- 
mon road,  in  order  to  show  her  own  wit,  or 
expose  the  want  of  it  in  others  :  but  were  the 
sex  to  be  totally  silent  when  any  topic  of  litera- 
Inre  hi^pens  to  be  discussed  in  their  presence, 
conversation  would  lose  much  of  its  vivacity, 
and  society  would  be  robbed  of  one  of  its  most 
interesting  charms. 

How  easily  and  effectually  may  a  wellbred 
woman  promote  the  most  useful  and  el^ant 
conversation,  almost  without  speaking  a  word ! 
for  the  modes  of  speech  are  scarcely  more  varia- 
ble than  the  modes  of  silence.  The  silence  of 
listless  ignorance,  and  the  silence  of  sparkling 
intelligence,  are  perhaps  as  separately  markec^ 
and  as  distinctly  expressed,  as  the  same  feelings 
could  have  been  by  the  most  unequivocal  lan- 
ffuaffe.  A  woman,  in  a  company  where  she  has 
the  least  influence,  mav  promote  any  subject  by 
a  profound  and  invariable  attention,  which  shows 
that  she  is  pleased  with  it,  and  by  an  illuminated 
•countenance,  which  proves  she  understands  it. 
This  obhging  attention  is  the  most  flattering 
encouragement  in  the  world  to  men  of  sense 
and  letters,  to  continue  any  topic  of  instruction 
or  entertainment  they  happen  to  be  engaged  in : 
it  owed  its  introduction  perhaps  to  accident,  the 
best  introduction  in  the  world  for  a  subject  of 
ingenuity,  which,  though  it  could  not  have  been 
formally  proposed  wi^iout  pedantry,  may  be 
continued  with  ease  and  good-humour ;  bat 
which  will  be  frequently  and  effectually  stopped 
bf  the  listlessness,  inattention,  or  whispering  of 
■dly  gills,  whose  weariness  betrays  their  igno- 


rance, and  whose  impatience  exposes  their  ill* 
breeding.  A  poUte  man,  however  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  on  which  he  is  conversing, 
catches  at  the  slightest  hint  to  have  done :  a 
look  is  a  sufficient  intimation ;  and  if  a  pretty 
simpleton,  who  sits  near  him,  seems  distraitet 
he  puts  an  end  to  his  remarks,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  company, 
whD  perhaps  might  have  gained  more  improve- 
ment by  the  continuance  of  such  a  conversa- 
tion, than  a  week^s  reading  would  have  yielded 
them ;  for  it  is  such  company  as  this,  that  give 
an  edge  to  each  other's  wit,  **  as  iron  sharpeneth 
iron." 

That  silence  is  one  of  the  great  arts  of  con- 
versation is  allowed  by  Cicero  himself,  who 
says,  there  is  not  only  an  art,  but  even  an  elo- 
quence in  it.  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
a  great  modem,*  in  the  following  little  anecdote 
from  one  of  the  ancients. 

When  many  Grecian  philosophers  had  a 
solemn  meeting  before  the  ambassador  of  a  for- 
eign  prince,  each  endeavoured  to  show  his  parts 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  that  the 
ambassador  might  have  something  to  relate  of 
the  Grecian  wisdom.  One  of  them,  offended, 
no  doubt,  at  the  loquacity  of  his  companions, 
observed  a  profound  silence ;  when  the  ambas- 
sador, turning  to  him,  asked,  "  But  vrhat  have 
you  to  say,  that  I  may  report  it  V*  •  He  made 
this  laconic,  but  very  pointed  reply :  "  Tell  you: 
king,  that  you  have  found  one  among  the  Greeks 
who  knew  how  to  be  silent.** 

There  is  a  quaUtv  infinitely  more  intoxicating 
to  the  female  mina  than  knowledge — this  is, 
wit,  the  most  captivating,  but  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  talents ;  the  most  dangerous  to  those 
who  have  it,  and  the  most  feared  by  those  who 
have  it  not.  Though  it  is  against  all  the  rules, 
yet  I  cannot  find  m  my  heart  to  abuse  this 
charming  quahty.  He  who  is  grown  rich  with 
out  it,  in  safe  and  sober  dulness,  shuns  it  as  a 
disease,  and  \ockB  upon  poverty  as  its  invariable 
concomitant.  The  moralist  declaims  against  it 
as  the  source  of  irregularity,  and  the  frugal  citi- 
zen dreads  it  more  than  bankruptcy  itself,  for  he 
considers  it  as  the  parent  of  extravagance  and 
beggary.  The  C3rnic  will  ask  of  what  use  it  is  ] 
Ofvery  Uttle,  perhaps:  no  more  is  a  flower- 
eaiden,  and  yet  it  is  allowed  as  an  object  of 
innocent  amusement  and  delightful  recreation. 
A  woman  who  possesses  this  quahty,  has  re- 
ceived a  most  dan^roos  present,  perhaps  not 
less  so  than  beauty  itself:  especially  if  it  be  not 
sheathed  in  a  temper  pecuhariy  inoffensive, 
chastised  by  a  most  correct  judgment,  and  re- 
strained by  more  pradence  thui  ftdls  to  the 
common  lot. 

This  talent  is  more  likely  to  make  a  woman 
vain  than  knowledge ;  for  as  wit  is  the  imme- 
diate property  of  its  possessor,  and  learning  ib 
only  an  acquaintance  with  the  knowledge  of 
other  people,  there  is  much  more  danger  that 
we  shouki  be  vain  of  what  is  our  own,  than  of 
what  we  borrow. 

Bat  wit,  tike  loaming,  is  not  near  so  common 
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a  thing  m  is  imagined.  liCt  not  therefore  • 
vonng  lady  he  alanned  mt  the  acuteneaa  of  her 
bwn  wit,  any  more  than  at  the  abundance  of  her 
own  knowledge.  The  great  danger  is,  leat  ahe 
should  mialake  perlneaa.  flippancy,  or  impra- 
denen,  for  this  brilliant  quality,  or  nnagine  ehe 
18  witty  only  because  she  is  indiscreet.  This 
is  very  fre<juently  the  case,  and  this  makes  the 
name  of  wit  so  cheap,  while  its  »«al  existence 
is  BO  rare. 

Lest  the  flattery  of  her  arquaintancr,  or  an 
Ofrerweening  opinion  of  her  own  qualifications, 
should  lead  some  vain  and  petulant  girl  into  a 
false  notion  that  nhe  has  a  great  deal  of  wit, 
when  ahe  has  only  a  redundancy  of  animal 
imiritB,  she  may  not  find  it  useless  to  attend  to 
the  definition  o(  this  quality,  by  one  who  had  as 
large  a  portion  of  it  as  most  mdividuals  could 
ever  boast : — 

**  Tit  DOC  a  tale,*!!!  not  a  Jest, 
Admits  with  lanichfer  st  a  fespt, 
Nor  llond  talk,  which  ran  tbat  tnle  gala. 
The  proofb  of  wit  for  ever  must  remain. 

"  Neither  can  liiat  hare  any  place, 
At  which  B  Tirgin  hides  her  face : 
Snch  drow  the  (Ire  miut  inirge  away :  ^h  Jmt. 
The  author  blnsh  iberr,  where  the  reader  muM.** 

COWLKT. 

But  those  who  actually  possess  this  rare  tal- 
ent, cannot  be  too  abstinent  in  the  use  of  it.  It 
often  makes  admirers,  but  it  never  inakeH 
friends ;  I  mean,  where  it  is  the  predominant 
feature  ;  and  the  unprotected  and  defenceless 
st^iti'  of  womanhood  calls  for  friendship  more 
than  for  admiration.  She  who  does  not  desire 
friends  has  a  sordid  and  insensible  soul ;  but 
she  who  is  ambitious  of  making  every  man  her 
admirer,  haa  an  invincible  vanity  and  a  cold 
heart. 

But  to  dwell  only  on  the  side  of  policy,  a 
prudent  woman,  who  has  established  the  repu- 
ta'.iTi  jt'  »>«uc  genius,  will  sufTiciently  maintain 
It,  without  ittfeprng  her  faculties  always  on  the 
vtretch  to  say  f^ood  thinf^s.  Nay,  if  repuution 
alone  be  her  object,  she  will  gain  a  more  sohd 
one  by  her  forbearance,  as  the  wiser  part  of  her 
acquaintance  will  ascribe  it  to  the  right  motive, 
which  is,  not  that  she  has  less  wit,  but  that  she 
has  more  Judgment. 

The  fatal  fondness  for  indulging  a  spirit  of 
ridicule,  and  the  injurious  and  irreparable  con- 
sequences which  sometimes  attend  the  too 
jtrompt  replv*  can  never  l»e  too  seriously  or  too 
severely  condemned.  Not  to  ofl'end,  is  the  first 
step  towards  pleasing.  To  give  pain  is  as  much 
an  oflence  against  humanity,  as  against  good 
breeding  ;  and  surely  it  is  as  well  to  abstain  from 
an  artiun  because  it  is  sinful,  as  because  it  is 
unpoiite.  In  company,  young  ladies  would  do 
well,  before  they  speak,  to  reflect,  if  what  they 
are  going  to  say  may  not  distress  some  worthy 
person  present,  by  wounding  them  in  their  per- 
sons families,  connexions,  or  religions  opinions. 
If  they  find  it  will  touch  them  in  either  of  these, 
I  .should  advise  them  to  susfiect,  that  what  they 
were  going  to  say  is  not  so  rcry  good  a  thing  as 
they  at  first  imagined.  Nay,  if  even  it  waa  one 
of  those  bright  ideas,  which  "  Venus  has  imbued 
with  a  fifth  part  of  her  nectar/'  so  much  greater 


will  be  their  merit  in  suppreming  it,  if  then< 
a  probability  it  might  offend.  Indeed,  if  tbay 
have  the  temper  and  prudence  to  make  such  a 
previous  reflection,  they  will  be  more  richly  r^ 
warded  by  their  own  inward  triumph,  at  haviof 
suppressed  a  lively  but  severe  remark,  than  they 
could  have  been  with  the  dissembled  applauiei 
of  the  whole  company,  who,  with  that  compki- 
sant  deceit  which  good  breeding  too  much  so- 
thorizes,  aflect  openly  to  admire  what  jhey 
secretly  resolve  ne\-er  to  forgive. 

I  have  always  been  delighted  with  the  storv 
of  the  little  girl's  etequence,  in  one  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Tales,  who  received  from  a  friendly  faiiy 
the  gift,  that  at  every  word  she  uttered,  pinks, 
roses,  diamonds,  and  pearls,  ahoold  drop  from 
her  mouth.  The  hidden  moral  appears  to  be 
this,  that  it  waa  the  sweetness  of  her  temper 
which  produced  this  pretty  fanciful  effipct ;  for 
when  her  malicious  sister  desired  the  tame  gift 
from  the  good-natured  tiny  intelligence,  ths 
venom  of  her  own  heart  converted  it  into  poison 
ous  and  loathsome  reptiles. 

A  man  of  sense  and  breeding  will  sometimes 
join  in  the  laueh,  which  has  been  raised  at  >is 
expense  by  an  illnatured  repartee ;  but  if  it  was 
very  cutting,  and  one  of  those  shocking  sort  of 
truths,  which,  as  they  can  scarcely  be  pardoned 
even  in  private,  ought  never  to  be  uttered  in 

Sublic,  he  docs  not  laugli  because  he  is  pleaded, 
ut  because  he  wishes  to  conce*:  now  much  he 
is  hurt.  As  the  sarcasm  was  'Ottered  bv  a  ladv, 
so  far  from  se<Mning  to  resent  it,  he  will  be  the 
first  to  commend  it ;  but.  notwithstanding  tliat. 
he  will  remeinl>er  it  as  a  trait  of  malice,  when 
the  whole  company  shall  have  forgotten  it  as  a 
stroke  of  wit.  Women  are  so  far  from  being 
privileged  by  their  sex  to  say  unhandsome  or 
crurl  thiniT!*.  that  it  is  this  ver\'  circumstance 
wiiich  rrnd'Ts  them  more  intolerable.  When 
the  arrow  is  lodged  in  the  ht^art,  it  is  no  relief 
to  iiiiii  who  i.H  wounded  to  reflect,  that  the  hand 
which  shot  it  was  a  fair  one. 

Many  women,  when  they  have  a  tavourite 
point  to  gain,  or  an  earnest  wish  to  bring  any 
one  over  to  their  opinion,  often  use  a  r^Ty  disin- 
genuons  method  :  they  will  stale  a  case  ambig- 
uously, and  then  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  what- 
ever manner  shall  betii  answer  their  purpose ; 
leaving  your  mind  in  a  state  of  indecision  as  to 
their  real  meaning,  while  they  triumph  in  the 
peq)lexity  they  have  given  you  by  the  unfair 
conclusions  they  draw,  from  pTemi9»*8  equivo- 
cally stated.  They  will  also  frequently  argue 
from  exceptions  instead  of  rules,  and  are  Aston- 
ished when  you  arc  not  willing  to  be  contented 
with  a  prejudice,  instead  of  a  rea.<ton. 

In  a  sensible  company  of  both  sexes,  where 
women  are  not  restrained  by  any  other  reserve 
than  what  their  natural  modesty  imposes;  and 
where  the  intimacy  of  all  parties  authorizes 
the  utmost  freedom  of  communication  :  should 
any  one  inquire  what  were  the  general  senti- 
ments on  some  particular  subject,  it  will,  I  be- 
lieve, commonly  happen,  that  the  ladies,  whose 
imaginations  have  kept  pace  with  the  narration, 
have  anticipated  its  end,  and  are  read^  to  delim 
their  sentiments  on  it  as  soon  as  it  is  finished. 
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AVhila  tome  of  'he  male  hearers,  wfaoee  minds 
were  busied  in  settling  the  propriety,  comparing 
the  circcjnstances,  and  examinmg  the  consisten- 
cies of  what  was  said,  are  obliffcd  to  pause  and 
discriminate,  before  thej  think  of  answering. 
Nothing  is  so  embarrassing  as  a  variety  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  conversation  of  women  is  often  more 
perspicuous,  because  it  is  less  laboured. 

A  man  of  deep  reflection,  if  he  docs  not  keep 
up  an  intimate  commerce  with  the  world,  will  be 
sometimes  so  entangled  in  the  intricacies  of  in- 
tense thought,  that  he  will  have  the  appearance 
of  a  confused  and  perplexed  expression  ;  while 
a  sprightly  woman  will  extricate  herself  with  that 
lively  and  "  rash  dexterity,**  which  will  almost 
always  please,  though  it  is  very  far  from  being 
always  right.  It  is  easier  to  confound  than  to 
convince  an  opponent ;  the  former  may  be  ef- 
fected by  a  turn  that  has  more  happiness  than 
truth  in  it.  Many  an  excellent  reasoner,  well 
■killed  in  the  theory  of  the  schools,  has  felt  him- 
self discomfited  by  a  reply,  which,  though  as 
wide  of  the  mark  and  as  foreign  to  the  question 
as  can  be  conceived,  has  disconcerted  him  more 
than  the  most  startUng  proposition,  or  the  most 
accurate  chain  of  reasoning,  could  have  done ; 
and  he  has  borne  the  laugh  of  his  fair  antago- 
nist, as  well  as  of  the  whole  company,  though 
fa%  *  Hild  not  but  feel  that  his  own  argument  was 
attended  with  the  fullest  demonstration :  so 
true  is  it,  that  it  ia  not  always  necessary  to  be 
right,  in  order  to  be  applauded. 

Bu^  let  not  a  young  lady*s  vanity  be  too  much 
elated  with  this  false  applause,  which  is  given, 
not  to  her  merit,  but  to  her  sex :  she  has  not 
perhaps  gained  a  victory,  though  she  may  be  al- 
lowed a  triumph ;  and  it  should  humble  her  to 
reflect,  that  the  tribute  is  paid,  not  to  her 
strength,  but  her  weakness.  It  is  worth  while 
*o  discriminate  between  that  applause  which  is 
given  from  the  complaisance  of  others,  and  that 
which  is  paid  to  our  own  merit. 

Where  great  sprightliness  is  the  natural  bent 
of  the  temper,  girls  should  endeavour  to  habitu- 
ate themselves  to  a  custom  of  observiift^,  think- 
ing, and  reasoning.  I  do  not  mean,  that  they 
should  devote  themselves  to  abstruse  specula- 
tion, or  the  study  of  logic ;  but  she  who  is  ac- 
customed to  give  a  due  arrangement  to  her 
thoughts,  to  reason  justly  and  pertinently  on 
common  affairs,  and  judiciously  to  deduce  ef- 
fects from  their  causes,  will  be  a  better  logician 
than  some  of  those  who  claim  the  name,  be- 
cause they  have  studied  the  art :  this  is  being 
"learned  without  the  rules;"  the  best  defini- 
tion, perhaps,  of  that  sort  of  literature  which  is  ' 
propercst  for  the  sex.  That  species  of  knowl- 
wjge,  which  appears  to  be  the  result  of  reflec- 
tion rather  than  of  science,  sits  peculiarly  well 
on  ^'omen.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  And  a  lady, 
who,  though  she  does  not  know  a  rule  of  syn- 
tax, sciircely  ever  violates  one  ;  and  who  con- 
stnicts  every  sentence  she  utters  with  more 
propriety  ihan  many  a  learned  dunce,  who  has 
every  rule  of  Aristotle  by  heart,  and  who  can 
Uee  his  own  threadbare  discourse  with  the 
golden  shreds  of  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

It  has  been  objected,  and  I  fear  with  aome 


reason,  that  female  conversation  is  t^  fre- 
quently tinctured  with  a  censorious  spirit,  and 
that  ladies  are  seldom  apt  to  discover  much 
tenderness  for  the  errors  of  a  fallen  sister. 

'*  irUtM  so,  it  ia  a  ^ievoan ftult.' 

No  arguments  can  justify,  no  ploas  can  extenu- 
ate it.  To  insult  over  the  mineries  of  au  un- 
happy creature  is  inhuman,  not  to  compassion- 
ate them  is  unchristian.  I'hc  worthv  part  of 
the  sex  always  express  themselves  Humane!^ 
on  the  failings  of  others,  in  proportion  to  their 
own  undeviating  goodness. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remsrkine  that  young 
women  do  not  always  carefully  distinguish  Ji>e- 
tween  running 'into  the  error  of  detraction,  and 
its  opposite  extreme  of  indiscriminate  applause. 
This  proceeds  from  the  false  idea  they  enter- 
tain, tnat  the  direct  contrary  to  what  is  wrong 
mi^  be  right.  Thus,  the  dread  of  being  only 
su^cted  of  one  fault,  makes  them  actually 
guilty  of  another.  The  desire  of  avoiding  the 
imputation  of  envy,  impels  them  to  be  insin- 
cere ;  and  to  establish  a  reputation  for  sweet- 
ness of  temper  and  generosity,  they  affect  some- 
times to  speak  of  very  indifferent  characters 
with  the  most  extravagant  applause.  With 
such,  the  hyperbole  is  a  favourite  figure ;  and 
every  degree  of  comparison  but  the  tuperiative 
is  rejected,  as  cold  and  inexpressive.  But  this 
habit  of  exaggeration  greatly  weakens  their 
credit,  and  destroys  the  weight  of  their  opinioc 
on  other  occasions ;  for  people  very  soon  dis- 
cover what  degree  of  faith  is  to  be  given  both 
to  their  judgment  and  veracity.  And  those  of 
real  ment  will  no  more  be  flattered  by  that  ap- 
probation, which  cannot  distinguish  the  valve 
of  what  it  praises,  than  the  celebrated  painter 
must  have  been  at  the  judgment  passed  on  his 
works  by  an  ignorant  spectator,  who,  being 
asked  what  he  thought  of^  such  and  such  very 
capital  but  very  different  pieces,  cried  out  in  an 
affected  rapture,  "All  alike !  all  alike  !" 

It  has  been  proposed  to  the  young,  as  s 
maxim  of  supreme  wisdom,  to  manage  so  dex- 
terously in  conversation,  as  to  appear  to  be  well 
acquainted  witli  subjects,  of  which  they  are  to- 
tally ignorant ;  and  this,  by  affecting  silence  in 
Tcgsra  to  those  on  which  they  are  known  to 
excel.  But  why  counsel  this  disingenuous 
fraud  1  Why  add  to  the  numberiess  arts  of  de- 
ceit, this  practice  of  deceiving,  as  it  were,  on  s 
settled  principle  1  If  to  disavow  the  knowledge 
they  really  have  be  a  culpable  affectation,  then, 
certainly,  to  insinuate  an  idea  of  their  skill, 
where  they  are  actually  ignorant,  is  a  most  un- 
worthy artifice. 

But  of  all  the  qualifications  for  conversation, 
humility,  if  not  the  most  brilUant,  fs  the  safest, 
the  mmt  amiable,  and  the  most  feminine,  llie 
affectation  of  introducing  subjects  with  which 
others  are  unacquainted,  and  of  displaying  tal- 
ents superior  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  is  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  foolish. 

"niere  are  many,  who  never  can  fcrgive  an- 
other for  being  more  agreeable  and  more  ac- 
complished than  themselves,  and  who  can  par- 
don any  offence  rather  than  an  eclipsing  i%nt 
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Had  the  nightingale  in  the  fable  conquered  his 
f  anity,  and  resisted  the  temptation  of  showing  a 
fine  voice,  he  might  have  escaped  the  talons  of 
the  hawk.  The  melody  of  his  singing  was  the 
cause  of  his  destruction  ;  his  merit  brought  him 
into  danger,  and  his  vanity  cost  him  his  life.* 


ON  ENVY. 

"  Bnvy  nmt  next,  en»y  with  squintinir  f  ye«, 

Sirk  oTa  •iraiige  diacAse,  hi»  neighbour's  health ; 
Bast  then  he  liTes  when  any  better  dien, 
la  nerer  poor  but  in  another's  wealth ; 
On  heal  men's  hanna  and  griefa  he  fecda  his  flII, 
Klae  hia  own  inaw  doth  eat  wiib  Hplteful  will, 
ni  must  the  temper  be,  where  diet  w  ro  ill." 

Fietcker't  Purple  UUmd. 

**  Envy  (says  Lord  Bacon)  has  no  holydays." 
There  cannot  perhaps  be  a  more  lively  and 
striking  description  of  the  miserable  stat^of 
mind  those  endure,  who  are  tormented  witMiis 
vice.  A  spirit  of  emulation  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  the  greatest  improvements  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  warmest  rivalship 
will  produce  the  most  excellent  effects ;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  a  perpetual  state  of  contest 
will  injure  the  temper  so  essentially,  that  the 
mischief  will  hardly  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
other  advantages.  Those  whose  progress  is  the 
most  rapid,  will  be  apt  to  despise  their  less  suc- 
cessful competitors,  who,  in  return,  will  feci  the 
bitterest  resentment  against  their  more  fortunate 
rivals.  Among  persons  of  real  goodness,  this 
jealousy  and  contempt  can  never  be  equally  felt, 
because  every  advancement  in  piety  will  be  at- 
tended with  a  proportionable  increase  of  humil- 
ity, which  will  lead  them  to  contemplate  their 
own  improvements  with  modesty,  and  to  view 
with  charity  the  miscarriages  of  others. 

When  an  envious  man  is  melancholy,  one 
may  ask  him,  in  the  words  of  Bion,  what  evil 
has  befallen  himself,  or  what  good  has  happened 
to  another  ?  This  last  is  the  scale  by  which  he 
principally  measures  his  felicity,  and  the  very 
smiles  of  his  friends  are  so  many  deductions 
from  his  own  happiness.  The  wants  of  others 
are  the  standard  by  which  he  rales  his  own 
wealth  ;  and  he  estimates  his  riches,  not  ko 
much  by  his  own  possessions,  as  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  neighbours. 

When  the  malevolent  intend  to  strike  a  w^ry 
deep  and  dangerous  stroke  of  malice,  they  gen- 
erally begin  the  most  remotely  in  the  world 
from  the  subject  nearest  their  hearts.  They  set 
out  with  commending  the  obiect  of  their  envy 
for  some  trifling  quality  or  advantage,  which  it 
IS  scarcely  worth  while  to  possess  :  they  next 
proceed  to  make  a  general  profession  of  their 
own  good-will  and  regard  for  him  :  thus  artfully 
removing  ai.y  suspicion  of  their  design,  and 
clearing  all  obstructions  for  the  insidious  stab 
they  are  about  to  give  ;  for  who  will  suspect 
ihcm  of  an  ihtention  to  injure  the  object  of  their 

*Thc  pocUcal  fable  here  alluded  to  is  in  Strada's  Pro- 
lusions on  thn  Style  of  Claudian.  and  has  been  transla- 
ted into  Enf lish  verse  by  diflR;renl  wriieis ;  particularly 
FWd,  the  dramatist,  and  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  as  an  example 
of  the  EnanUosis  in  his  '•  Treatise  on  Hbetoric,"  puh- 
liataad  in  1797.— Eo. 


peculiar  and  profeirsed  etteemT  Thebeareft 
belief  of  the  fact  grows  in  proportion  lo  the 
seeming  reluctance  with  which  it  is  told,  and  to 
the  conviction  he  baa,  that  the  relater  is  not 
influenced  by  any  private  pique  or  personal  re- 
sentment, but  that  the  confession  is  extorted 
from  him  sorely  against  his  inclinatien,  and 
purely  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  truth. 

Anger  is  less  reasonable  and  more  sincere 
than  envy. — Anger  breaks  out  abruptly  ;  envy 
is  a  great  prefacer — anger  wishes  to  be  under- 
stood at  once ;  envy  is  fond  of  remote  hints 
and  ambiguities  ;  but,  obscure  as  its  oncles  are, 
it  never  ceases  to  deliver  them  till  they  are  per- 
fectly comprehended  ; — anger  repeats  the  same 
circumstances  over  again  ;  envy  invents  new 
ones  at  every  fresh  recital — anger  gives  a  bro- 
ken, vehement,  and  interrupted  narrative ;  envy 
tells  a  more  consistent  and  more  probable, 
though  a  falser  tale — anger  is  excessively  im- 
prudent, for  it  is  impatient  to  disclose  every 
thing  it  knows ;  envy  is  discreet,  for  it  has  a 
great  deal  to  hide — anger  never  consults  times 
or  seasons ;  envy  waits  for  the  lucky  moment, 
when  the  wound  it  meditates  may  be  made  the 
most  exquisitely  painful,  and  the  most  incurably 
deep— anger  uses  more  inrectire ;  envy  does 
more  mischief — simple  anger  soon  runs  itself 
out  of  breath,  and  is  exhausted  at  the  end  of 
its  tale ;  but  it  is  for  that  chosen  period  that 
envy  has  treasured  up  the  most  barbed  arrow 
in  its  whole  quiver — anger  puts  a  roan  out  of 
himself;  but  tlie  truly  malicious  generally  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  self-possession,  or  they 
could  not  so  effectually  injure. — ^The  angjy  man 
sets  out  by  destroying  his  whole  credit  with  you 
at  once,  for  he  very  frankly  confesses  his  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  the  object  of  his  abuse ; 
while  the  envious  man  carefully  suppresses  all 
his  own  share  in  the  affair. — ^The  angry  man 
defeats  the  end  of  his  resentment,  by  keeping 
him.sr.lf  continually  before  your  eyes,  inst*>ad  of 
his  enemy ;  while  the  envious  man  artfully 
brings  forward  the  object  of  liis  malice,  and 
keeps  himself  out  of  sight. — ^The  angry  nian 
talks  loudly  of  his  own  wrongs ;  the  envious 
of  his  adversary's  injustice. — A  passionate  per- 
son, if  his  resentments  are  not  complicated  with 
malice,  divides  his  time  between  sinning  and 
sorrowing ;  and,  as  the  irascible  passions  can- 
not constantly  be  at  work,  his  heart  may  some- 
times get  a  holyday. — Anger  is  a  violent  act, 
envy  a  constant  habit — no  one  can  be  always 
angry,  but  he  may  be  always  rduvious  : — an  an- 
gry man's  enmity  (if  he  bo  gencrou^)  will  sub- 
side when  the  object  of  his  resentment  becomes 
unfortunate  ;  but  the  envious  man  can  extract 
food  from  his  malice  out  of  calamity  itself,  if  ho 
finds  his  adversary  bears  it  with  dignity,  or  is 
pitied  or  assisted  in  it.  The  rage  of  the  pas- 
sionate man  is  totally  extingui^heid  by  the  death 
of  his  enemy ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  nrialicious 
is  not  buried  even  in  the  grave  of  his  rival :  he 
will  envy  the  good  name  he  has  lefl  behind  him ; 
he  will  envy  him  the  tears  of  his  widow,  the 
prosperity  of  his  children-  the  esteem  of  hia 
friends,  the  praises  of  his  epitaph — nay,  the  very 
magnificence  of  his  funeral. 


THE  'WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE.  SM 

"  Hm  ur  of  jtiioatj  hcareth  ill  thinga"  iggantrd  ipplauM  ;  tluragh  it  gencrallir  like* 

(uja  Ihe  wiw  mui),  fiBiiaeDtl]r,  I  belicTe,  more  cue,  that  the  subject  of  ita  puiegyiic  ahall  be  ■ 

than  »  uttered,  which  maku  the  company  of  Tcry   indifFcrent  and  CDmmoti  character,  m  IhM 

penona  infectnl  with  it  atill  more  dangcroua.  it  ia  wrll  aware  none  of  it*  praise*  will  slick. 

When  you  tell  those  of  a  nulicioui  turn,  aDy        It  is  the  unhappy  natuie  of  etivy  not  to  be 

circumatance    that    hai  happened    to   another,  contented  with  posiiiTe  nuaeiy,  but  to  be  coo- 

thouiih  ihey  perfectly  kncfw  of  whom  you   are  tinuaily  aggraialing  ita  own  torments,  by  com- 

■peaking,  they  often  effect  to  ha  at  a  losa,  to  paring  them  with  &t  felicities  of  olhen.     The 

forget  hn  n«me,  ot  to  misapprehend  you  in  some  ejea  of  envy  are  perpetually  filed  on  the  object 

Teapecl  oi  other  ;  and  this  mereljr  to  have  an  which  disturbs  it;  nor  can  il  avert  them  from  it, 

op|fcrtuniIy  of  alyly  eratifying  their  tnaiice  by  though  to  procure  itaelf  the  rehef  of  a  teiopo- 

■Deniioning  some  unhappy  defnt  or   personiil  ruy  forget rulness.     On  seeing  the    iiuracence 

infirmity  he  l^wuis  under;  and,  not  contentrd  of  the  ual  pail, 
"to  t«k  his  every  error  to  his  tume,"  the,  will,  „  ^,^  ,^  ^ 

by  way  of  farther  eiplanalion,  have  recourse  to  Fmnivy, )«,  •iiitijaicwiaar  uaUfa, 

the  faults  of  his  father,  or  the  miafortunes  of  his  Br<d  ibam  askann.' 

lamily  1  and  this  with  all  the  •eemini  eiiDplicity 

and  candour  in  the  world,  merely  for  the  sake        *'  tn'*  enormous  am  chiefly  instigated  the 

of  preventing  mistakes,  and  to  clear  up  every  "T""'  and  brought  on  the  rum  of  the  angelic 

doubt  of  his  identity— If  you  are  speaking  of  a  •P!"'?-  «!  "  "  "»»  'mprobable,  that  il  wiU  be  a 

Udv,  for  instance,  they  will  perhaps  embellish  pnntipsl  instrument  of  miser,  in  a  future  world, 

their  inquiries,  by  asking  if  yon  mean  her  whose  f"'""'  '"'""■'  to  compare  their  deiperale  con- 

great-gtandfalhei  was  a  bankrupt,  though  ahe  '!;'"""  *■''"  the  happmess  of  the  children  of 

has  the  vanity  to  keep  a  chariot,  while  other*  P"^  i  "•"'  ^  heighten  their  actual  wrelchcdneM 

who  are  much  belter  bom  walk  on  foot ;  or  the,  by  reflecting  on  what  they  have  lost. 
will  afterward  recollect,  that  you  may  poasibl,         Perhaps  envy,  like  lying  and  ingratitude,  il 

mean  her   cousin,  of  Ihe  same  name,   whose  Poetised  with  more   frequency,   because   il  is 

suspected  of  such  or  such  'an  indis-  p™ti»«l  with  impunity  ;   but   there  being  no 

ugh  the  dwuAler  hwl  the  luck  to  ■"""•"  '»*»  against  these  crime*,  is  so  far  from 

~  ■-■■ -,1  them,  that  this  very 

"      m  to  deter  the 

,  „       . ineffectual;  for 

,_ ,_. ^.„,  of  how  heinouB  a  nature   must  ihoae  aio*  be 

will  not  fail  lobe  overdone;  every  "'^'''^  "e  judged  above  the  reach  of  hojiUB 

i  be  more  than  filled  up,  and'  every  punishment,  and  are  reaerved  tor  the  final  jne- 

re  thsn  suppUed.    There  is  less  malice,  ""  "f  God  himself  I 

initials  of  it;    as  a  worthier  person 

ovolved  in  the  most  disgraceful  sus-  oN  THE  DANGER 

'  such  a  dangerous  ambiguity. 

Dl   nncommon   for  the  envious,  after  "' 

attempted  to  deface  the  fairest  character  SENTIMENTAL   OR   ROMANTIC    CON- 
u.ttiously    Ihat  Ihey  are  afraid  you  wiU  NEXIONS. 

begin  to  delect  their  malice,  to  endeavour  to 

remove  vDur  suapiebns  effectually,  by  assuring       Abokq  the  man,  evils  which  prevail  nadir 

It  they  have  just  related  is  only  the  the  sun,  the  abuse   of  words  ia  not  the  leait 

iselves  can  never  be-  considerable.     B,   the  influence  of  lime,  and 

they  are  said  to  be  ;  the  perversion  of  fashion,  the  plaineat  and  moat 

for  their  part,  it  is  ■  rule  with  them  always  to  unequivocal  ma,  be  so  altered,  as  to  have  a 

h<^  the  best.     It  is  their  way  never  1o  believe  meaning   aaaigned   them   almost   diametrieallj 

or  report  ill  of  any  one.     They  will,  however,  oppoeile  to  their  original  signification, 
mention  the  story  in  all  companies,  that  Ihey        The  present  age  ma,  be  letmed,  by  way  of 

may  do   their  friend  the  aervice  of  protealing  distinction,  the  age  of  sentiment,  a  word  which, 

their  disbelief  of  it.     More  reputations  are  thus  in  the  imphcalion  il  now  bears,  was  onknown  to 

hinted  away  by  false  friends,  than  are  openly  our  plain  ancestors.     Sentiment  is  the  varnish 

destroyed  %  public  enemies.     An  t/',  or  a  tiif,  of  nrlne,  loconceal  the  defotmityofvice  ;  and 

or  a  mortified  look,  or  a  languid  delonce,  or  an  it  i*  not  uncommon  for  the  aame  persons  to  make 

ambiguous  shake  of  the  head,  or  «  haety  wont  a  jest  of  religion,  to  break  thraugh  the  most 

affectedly  recalled,  will  demolish   a  character  solerrm  ties  and  engagements,  to  practise  every 

more  effectually,  than  the  whole  artillery  of  mal'  art  of  latent  fraud  and  open  seductio.i,  and  jret 

ice  when  openly  levelled  igainat  it.  to  value  themselves  on  speaking  and  writmg 

Il  ii  not  that  envy  never  praiaes— No,  that  titlinentally. 
would  be  making  a  public  profession  of  ilmlf.        But  thi*  refined  jargon,  which  hai  infested 

Mid  adverliaing  ita  own  malignity  ;  whereas  the  letters  and  tainted  morale,  is  chiefly  admired 

greatest  success  of  it*  efforts  depends  on  the  and  adopted  by  young  ladies  of  a  certain  Inni, 

concealment  of  their  end.     When  envy  intends  who  read  itnlimenUJ  books,  write  tenlimtntat 

to  strike  a    stroke   of  Machiavelian  pohcy,  it  letters,  and  contract  inuinun/oJ  friendslups. 
•ometime*  afiecta  Ihe  language  of  the  moat  ei-       Error  is  never  Ukel,  to  do  so  much  ■"■***'"* 


iving  at 
I  induit 


THE  WORKS  OF  HASNAH  MORE. 


MsD]r  '  young  tvamui,  who  would  lie  ihoekn  uul  Iheia  proUiUUooi  of  gsDeroaily  die  i 

St  the  impulalioQ  of  an  intrigue,  ii  ciliemel]  of  the  rspuioui.     And  uiiong  iu  mio;  imoolti 

flalleced  al  Ihcideaof  a  luntiinenlal  connciion  nuMxhicfa,  it  ii  one  of  the  lurs  and  luccntru! 

though  prrhapa  with  a  dangerou*  and  dt!Hgiitii|  fnuda  of  ■enlimeut,  lo  adecl   the  iiint  fri^d 

inati,  who.byputlingon  thtsinwkof  plautiliilit]  indiSerence   to  Ihaie    cilcma]    and  pKUmari 

and  virtue,  diaaimt  hei  of  hvr  priidimcp,  li;ri  advanlaijca,  which  itii  il>  giest  BJid  real  ubjec'i 

hei  aj^rpheuion*  asleep,  and  infoiici  her  ii  to  obtain. 


nuiery ;   miaorj 


the  inors   inevitable,  hocaux 


unauipRUtod.  Forahi'who  apprcheoda  no  ilan  doubt  of  her  poraonal  beautx  -,  for  the  haibecD 
I^T,  will  not  think  il  neceuaiy  to  be  alwnyi  daily  accuitomed  to  conteiiiplnte  it  heiielf,  and 
upon  hei  guard  ;  but  will  rather  invite  thai  to  hear  of  it  frani  other*.  She  mil  not,  then- 
avoid  the  ruin  wliicb  coinea  under  ao  apecioui  fore,  be  very  aalicitoua  for  the  conGimattoD  of  a 
and  go  fair  a  form.  Irulh  ao  Klf-evident^  but  ahe  auapecti  tlut  hri 
Such  an  fngngeneiit  will  be  inlinitely  dearei  ptctenaiona  to  undentanding  are  more  IIIlcIt  le 
to  her  vanity  itun  an  avowed  and  autboriiec  bo  disputed,  and,  [or  that  leaaon.  greedily  de- 
attaclutient ;  for  one  of  iheae  arntimcnlal  loven  loun  every  eomplunent  ofierod  to  thaw  perfec- 
will  not  Kruplc,  very  Beriouily,  to  aasure  ■  liona  which  are  leu  obvioua  and  more  refined, 
crcduloui  girl  that  her  unparalleled  merit  enti.  EJhe  ia  peraiiade<l  that  men  need  only  open  their 
Ilea  her  to  the  adoration  of  the  whole  world,  eyei  lo  decide  on  her  btrautj,  while  it  will  Le 
and  that  the  uniiersal  bonuge  of  mankind  ii  the  moat  convincing  proof  of  the  taate,  teue, 
nothing  more  than  the  unuvoidable  tribute  ei-  and  elegance  of  her  admirer,  that  he  can  diacem 
tOTtnJ  by  her  chamia.  No  woiidor  than  ih(  and  flatter  those  qualiliet  in  her.  .  A  man  ol  the 
ahould  bs  eaaily  prevailed  on  to  believe,  thotaii  character  here  luppoaed  will  easily  iuinaite 
iadividual  ia  captivated  by  perfection)  whicti  himaelf  into  bet  aHectiona,  by  meani  of  thw 
might  enslave  a  million.  But  ahe  ahould  remrm-  latent  but  Isatling  foible,  which  mav  be  calieil 
bee,  that  he  who  endcavoun  Ui  inloiicnle  hei  the  guiding  clew  ID  a  ■ontimentsl  bean.  He 
with  adulatton,  intends  one  day  most  effeclually  will  alToct  U>  overiook  that  beauty  which  atnacti 
to  humble  her.  For  aa  artful  inau  hai  alwayi  common  eyn  and  inanare*  common  heani. 
a  tecret  design  to  pay  hin>aclf  in  future  for  every  while  he  will  bestow  the  most  delicate  praitei 
piescDl  sacritice.  And  thii  prodi||ahly  of  praise,  on  the  beautiei  of  her  mind,  and  Gnish  theclunai 
which    he    now   appears   to   lavish   with   such  of  adulation  by  hinting  that  she  ia  superior  U  it 

"»"!"';"  p»f™"".  ;■.  |»  '"1.  ■  ■""  ■■■"-"i-  ..»„,  .^.  i„  ,01. 1,,  M  „,„  ,u(i«,. 

calJv  laid  out  to   supply  his  lutiiro  neceunirs:  Mie  nsfs  aba  (lim,  tauf  itien  nasi  lUiBrV.* 

of  l!)it  sum  he  keeps  an  eiact  eslimale,  and  at  n  .      f                      ■              ,,.11 

Mine  dialant  day  promiaea  himself  the  most  ei-  ,  .P"'  ?«*^'  '"  E="=™''  "»  *»J '™  ■Wa*'- 

orbitant  interest  (or  it.     If  ho  has  address  and  T^    "™    ""=~    ""'''"^    altachmMKs.   evta 

conduct,  arui  Iho  object  of  his  pur.ml  much  »*«""0  acta  of  seduction  were  r.erpraclued,. 

vuiity  and  some  sonsibili.v,  lie  sl-ldom  fiiii,  of  '™'.""'J'  "*  '"ffefed,  like  mere  sublut-iy  coi> 

sncccMi ;  for  «>  powerful  will  be  hi.  ascend-ncy  "?*"'""?  '»  'e'^'n^"  '" ,""  ^^}^'  ':««>™P'i' 

over  het  mind,  that  she  will  won  a.lopt  Ins  nl  "^  Tl"^     That  wesllh,  whicTi  lately  «rmea 

lions  and  opmions.     Indeed,  i.  is  mo„-   than  «>  t«^  loo"*!  on  wilh  melfable  coti!«upt  b,- t.n- 

probable  she   postesu^   t.H>.«  of  them  befor.-,  l"™'.  t''™'>'Ppf»"'o  he  the  principal  altrw^fln 

liavmg  gradually  acquired  (hem  in  her  inilialion  '"  '^1  ^f*  °'}^,  ''?'*"f^  ■  ""^  '"■  "'"  •'^'  ^ 

into  llic  seiilmcmi  character.     To  mainlaii.  ^w  short  weeks  befrae.  in  a  transport  of  «nt:. 

that  cliarai-ter  with  dignity  anil  ptopriely,  it  is  ™'""  gf"""'*")'.  w""*'!  her  to  have  bet^n  » 

necessary  she  shouW  entertain  the  mo»l  efcvated  ""W>  x^,  «"h  no jurtion  liul  het  crook  and 

ideas  of  disiiropanioiiale  nllinnces  and  disinler-  "■"'  heaiity,  and  that  they  iiiighl  sj«uJ  Iheiidai, 

c»!ed  love  '  an\l  con-ider  forlune.   r.-iiik,  and  "  P""*"' l»'o  "-^  ™0"nce,  has  now  lo,t  all 

repuuition,  »  mere  chimerical  di«inclio.,;  aud  ■'■^^J"'  '^  -*"»J''»  ''f''-  "' .»"?  »""'  I"*  '" 

vulcar  nmiiilices  vhich  ahe  munt  be  his  companiou. 

all  Ihe  olilinuilips  '^"  ''"  "''""  '""'*'  '^^  "'"'  *'*'  '"'^V 

himself  into  every  "'■  "^  '•""''■  *^  sngri-l.ke  sjot-^" 

heart  which  indi9en>tion  has  left  n  eliocked  to  lind  herself  at  once  cirippnl  of  i]! 
unguarded,  soon  diarovers  on  which  side  it  ih  j  her  celestial  attributes.     This  late  dniniiy,  who 

Is   himself  of  this  scarcely  yielded  to  her  listen  of  the  skr,  iiinv 


■weakness  liy  addressing  her  in  n  lati_..-,  ._ 
actly  consonant  10  her  bvm  ideaa.  He  atlsrks 
Iier  with  hor  own  weapons,  and  opposes  rhap- 
sody (0  senttmeni,  lie  profesHu  w  sovereign 
■  ronirmpl  lor  Ihe  pahry  eonecms  of  moni^, 
thai  she  thiiike  it  her  duly  lo  rewanl  him  for  so 
generous  a  ronundalioii.      Every  plealieattfiillv 


■\f  of  loss  importaiie 
the  miui  she  has  chosen,  than  any  other  men 
mortal  woman.  No  longer  is  >he  gratified  wiih 
Ihe  tear  of  counterfeited  passion,  Ihe  ai(h  af 
dinsoinblod  rapture,  or  die  language  of  (iremnh- 
laled  adoralion.  Fio  lonjcer  is  the  altar  of  bei 
rsnily  loaded  with  the  ohlaiion*  of  fictilioos 
1  Ills  own  unworuuness,  IS  considered  I  fondness,  the  incense  of  fiklnchooJ,  or  ihe  sacri- 
a  fresh  demand  which  her  gralitiule  1  fice  of  Itattery.  Her  apotlicosis  is  I'nded!  iflie 
er.  And  she  make*  it  a  |>oitiI  of  feels  herself  degraded  fsoin  Ihe  di|;nilie*  and 
•acriUcc  lo  him  that  fortune  which  he  |  privilFgea  of  a  goddeas,  to  all  (he  impertrcliow. 
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Tinitiet,  and  weaknenes  of  a  alighted  woman 
and  a  neglected  wife.  Her  faults,  which  were 
•o  lately  overlooked,  or  mistaken  for  virtues, 
Are  now,  as  Cassias  says,  set  in  a  notebook. 
The  passion  which  was  vowed  eternal,  lasted 
only  a  few  short  weeks ;  and  the  indifference, 
which  was  so  far  from  being  included  m  the 
bargain,  that  it  was  not  so  much  as  suspected, 
follows  them  through  the  whole  tiresome  jour« 
ney  of  their  insipid,  vacant,  joyless  existence. 

Thus  much  for  the  compUium  of  the  senti- 
mental history.  If  we  trace  it  back  to  its  be- 
g inning,  we  shall  find  that  a  damsel  of  this  cast 
ad  her  head  originally  turned  by  pernicious 
readinff,  and  her  insanity  confirmed  by  unprudent 
frinndshipe.  She  never  fails  to  select  a  beloved 
conJidanU  of  her  own  turn  and  humour,  though, 
if  she  can  help  it,  not  quite  so  handsome  as  her- 
self. A  violent  intimacy  ensues,  or,  to  speak 
the  language  of  sentiment,  an  intimate  union  of 
«ouls  immediately  takes  place,  which  is  wrought 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  secret  and  voluminous 
correspondence,  though  they  live  in  the  same 
street,  or  perhaps  in  the  same  house.  This  is 
ihe  fuel  which  principally  feeds  and  supplies  the 
dangerous  flame  of  sentiment.  In  this  corre- 
spondence the  two  friends  encourage  each  other 
in  the  falsest  notions  imaginable.  They  repre- 
sent romantic  love  as  the  flreat  important 
business  of  human  life,  and  describe  all  the 
other  concerns  of  it  as  too  low  and  paltry  to 
merit  the  attention  of  such  elevated  beings,  and 
hi  only  to  employ  the  daughteniof  the jpfodding 
vulgar.  In  these  letters,  family  affairs  are 
misrepresented,  family  secrets  divulged,  and 
family  misfortunes  an^ravatcd.  They  are  filled 
with  vows  of  etemdi  amity,  and  protestations 
of  never-ending  love.     But  interjections  and 

3 notations  are  the  principal  embellishments  of 
iese  very  sublime  epistles.  Every  panegyric 
contained  in  them  is  extravagant  and  hvperbol- 
ical,  and  every  censure  exaggerated  and  exces- 
sive. In  a  favourite  every  frailty  is  heightened 
into  a  perfection,  and  in  a  foe  degraded  into  a 
crime.  The  dramatic  poets,  especially  the  moat 
tender  and  romantic,  are  quoted  in  almost  every 
line,  and  every  pompous  or  pathetic  thought  is 
forced  to  give  up  its  natural  and  obvious  mean- 
ing, and,  with  all  the  violence  of  misappUcation, 
is  compelled  to  suit  some  circumstance  of  ima- 
ginary wo  of  the  fair  transcriber.  Alicia  is  not 
too  mad  for  her  heroics,  nor  Monimia  too  mild 
for  her  soft  emotions. 

Fathers  have  fltjUy  hearts,  is  an  expression 
worth  an  empire,  and  is  always  used  wiUi  pecu- 
liar emi^asis  and  enthusiasm.  For  a  favourite 
tc^ic  01  these  epistles  is  the  grovelUng  spirit  and 
sordid  temper  of  the  parents,  who  will  be  sure 
to  find  no  quarter  at  the  hands  of  tlieir  daug^h- 
ters,  shotild  they  presume  to  be  so  unreasonabU 
as  to  direct  their  course  of  reading,  interfere  m 
their  choice  of  friends,  or  interrupt  their  very 
important  correspondence.  But  as  these  younjg 
ladies  are  fertile  in  expedients,  and  as  their 
venius  is  never  more  agreeably  exercised  than 
m  finding  resources,  they  are  not  without  their 
'•ecret  exultation,  in  case  either  of  the  above 
interwting  evenu  aboold  happen,  m  they  cany 
VoL.IL 


with  them  a  certain  air  of  tyranny  and  peraeev- 
tion  which  is  very  delightful.  For  a  prohibited 
correspondence  is  one  of  the  great  incidents  of 
a  sentimental  life,  and  a  letter  clandestinely 
received,  the  supreme  felicity  of  a  sentimental 
lady. 

Nothing  can  eoual  the  astonishment  of  theae 
soaring  spirits,  when  their  plain  friends  or  pro* 
dent  relations  presume  to  remonstrate  with 
them  on  any  impropriety  in  their  conduct  But 
if  these  worthy  people  happen  to  be  somewhas 
advanced  in  life,  their  contempt  is  then  a  littW 
softened  bv  pity,  at  the  reflection  that  such  very 
antiquated  poor  creatures  should  pretend  to 
jud^  what  u  fit  or  unfit  for  ladies  of^  their  great 
refinement,  sense,  and  reading.  They  conaider 
them  as  wretches  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
lime pleasures  of  a  deUcate  and  exalted  passion, 
as  tyrants  whose  authority  is  to  be  contemned, 
and  as  spies  whose  vigilance  is  to  be  eluded. 
The  prudence  of  these  worthy  friends,  they 
term  suspicion ;  and  their  experience,  dotage. 
For  they  are  persuaded  that  the  hct  of  thinga 
has  so  totally  changed  since  their  parents  were 
young,  that  though  they  might  then  judge  tolera- 
bly for  themselves,  yet  they  are  now  (with  all 
their  advantages  of  knowledge  and  observation) 
by  no  means  qualified  to  direct  their  more  en- 
lightened daughters ;  who,  if  they  have  made  a 
great  progress  in  the  sentimental  walk,  will  no 
more  be  influenced  by  the  advice  of  their  mother, 
than  they  would  ^  abroad  in  her  laced  pinner 
or  her  brocade  suit 

But  young  people  never  show  their  folly  and 
ignorance  more  conspicuously  than  by  this  over- 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment,  and  this 
haughty  disdain  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  known  more  days.  Youth  has  a  qviek- 
ness  of  apprehension,  which  it  is  very  a|it  to 
mistake  for  an  acuteness  of  penetration.  Bat 
youth,  like  cunning,  though  very  conceited,  it 
very  shortsighted,  and  never  more  so  than 
when  it  disregards  the  instructions  of  the  wise 
and  the  admonitions  of  the  ased.  The  same 
vices  and  follies  influenced  the  human  neart 
in  their  day  which  influence  it  now,  and  neariy 
in  the  aame  manner.  One  wAo  well  knew  the 
world  and  its  various  vanities,  has  said,  **  The 
thing  which  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall 
be  ;  and  that  which  is  ^one,  is  that  which  shall 
be  done ;  and  th^re  ia  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun." 

It  is  also  s  part  of  the  sentimental  character, 
to  iyiagin*  thai  none  but  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful have  any  right  to  the  pleasure  of  society, 
or  eves  to  the  common  benefits  and  bleasinfls 
of  bVe.  Ladies  of  this  turn  also  affect  the 
ipjst  lol^  disregard  for  useful  qualities  and  do- 
mestic virtues ;  and  this  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence ;  for  as  this  sort  of  sentiment  is  only  a 
weed  oif  idleness,  she  vrho  is  constsntly  and 
usefully  empfoyed  has  neither  leisure  nor  pro- 
pensity to  culuvate  it. 

A  sentimental  lady  principally  valued  herself 
on  the  enlargement  of  her  notions,  and  her 
Uberal  way  of  thinking.  This  superiority  of 
soul  chiefly  manifests  itself  in  the  contempt  of 
thoeo  ninate  dehcaciea  and  little  deooniM^ 
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which,  tnAing  at  they  may  bo  thought,  tond  at 
oneo  to  dignify  the  chamctm',  and  to  roatrain 
the  levity,  of  the  younger  part  of  the  aez. 

Perhaps  the  error  here  complained  of  orisi- 
i«tee  in  miataking  teniimeni  and  prtncipie  for 
each  other.  Now,  I  conceive  them  to  be  ex- 
tremely different.  Sentiment  is  the  virtue  of 
Hmu,  and  principle  the  virtue  of  action.  Senti- 
ment has  its  seat  in  the  head,  principle  in  the 
heart.  Sentiment  suggests  fine  harangues  and 
sabtle  distinctions;  principle  conceives  just 
notiona,  and  performs  good  actions  in  conse- 
quence of  them.  Sentunent  refines  away  the 
simplicity  of  truth  and  the  pbunness  of  piety  ; 
and,  as  a  colelnvted  wit*  has  remarked  of  his 
no  less  celebrated  contemporary,  gives  us  virtue 
in  >prords  and  vice  in  deeds.  Sentiment  may 
be  called  the  Athenian,  who  knew  what  was 
right;  and  principle  the  Ijacedemonian,  who 
fraetited  it. 

But  these  qualities  will  bo  better  exemplified 
by  an  attentive  consideration  of  two  admirably 
drawn  characters  of  Milton,  which  are  beauti- 
fnlly,  dielicately,  and  distinctly  marked.  These 
are,  Belial,  who  may  not  be  improperly  called 
the  Demon  of  Sentiment ;  and  Abdiel,  who  may 
be  termed  tno  Angel  of  Principle. 

Survey  the  picture  of  Belial,  drawn  by  the 
avblimest  hand  that  ever  held  the  poetic  pencil. 

"  A  tUrer  person  loM  not  henven  ;  he  seeing 
FIdt  dimniy  composed,  snd  bteb  exploii. 
But  sll  was  TslM  and  biillow,  ibnuftb  his  tonfoe 
Dropped  msniia,  and  could  make  Ihc  worae  tppesr 
Tbe  better  reaMNi,  to  iwrplex  and  dash 
HaiurMt  eounaets.  ibr  bin  iboonbta  were  lew, 
To  vice  iiiduatriuila,  IhiI  Io  iiobler  dceda 
Timorous  aiid  aioth/Ul ;  yet  he  |»leai*ed  the  ear.** 

Parodite  Lost,  Book  II. 

Here  is  a  lively  and  rzqui«itc  representation 
of  art,  subtlety,  wit,  fine  breeding,  and  pol- 
ished manners  ;  on  the  whole,  of  a  very  accom- 
{dishbf]  and  sentimental  spirit. 

Now  tarn  to  the  artless,  upright,  and  unso- 
phisticatfed  Abdiel. 

"  PaithfVxl  rband 
Amonf  th«  faitlUrHa,  (hithAjl  only  be 
Amoug  iiiiiwiwmble  fal^  i,  uiiiiioved, 
Uneliakeii,  uii4i<ducMl,  uiiiernrted  ; 
Hin  loyally  he  i,0'yi.  hix  Iotc,  his  zeal. 
Nor  number  nor  viample  wiih  hlin  wrouf(1iC 
To  flwerve  fW>in  triRh.  or  chaiif a  his  coaatani  mind. 
Though  auiKlc^—Boik  V.  . 

But  it  is  not  from  the«c  dc^riptions,  just  and 
striking  as  they  are,  thai  their  characters  are 
so  p<!rfectly  known,  as  froiu  an  examination  of 
their  conduct  tiirough  tlic  ren^iiM^ur  of  this  di- 
vine work  ;  in  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
remark  the  consonancy  of  thcii  actions,  *and 
what  the  above  pictun>s  seem  to  promise.  It 
will  also  bo  observiHl,  that  the  contrasi  betveen 
them  is  kept  up  throughout,  with  the  utni^t 
exactness  of  delineation,  and  the  most  animated 
strength  of  colouring. 

On  a  review  it  will  be  found  that  Belial  talked 
ail,  and  Abdiel  did  all.      The  former, 
**  With  words  Mill  clothed  in 


bellioua  angris,  vrith  what  relented  scom,  wi^ 
what  honest  indignatioo  he  deserts  ibeir  moki- 
tudes,  and  retreats  from  their  contagiont 
Bocie^ ! 

"All  nifbt  tbs  dicadloss  si^  mpennud 


ffinaa^ 

CsHiiaeird  if  iiobie  ease,  and  peaceAil  sloth 
Not  peaee"-Book  II. 

In  Abdiel  you  wrill  constantly  find  the  elo- 
quence of  action.     When  tempted  by  the  re- 

•  Bee  Voliainf  s  Prspbeeir 


Throof  h  iMsvsn's  wids  elisnipsif  u  held  Us  wsr  * 

UookVL 

No  wonder  he  vras  received  with  soch  accla* 

mations  of  joy  by  the  celestial  powers,  when 

there  was — 

•'  Alt  one. 
Yea,  of  so  many  myriads  lUleo,  but  ow 
Rstsmsd  Ml  lost."— IbhL 

And  afterward,  in  a  close  contest  with  the 
arch  fiend, 

•*  A  DOble  stroke  be  lifted  fcish 
On  the  proud  rrest  of  8sisn.*— IbM. 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  courage  uf  tbe 
vigilant  and  active  seraph  1 

"  Aoiszement  sriied 
The  rebel  throne,  bst  greater  rsge  to  see 
Thus  (bilsd  thar  nufhtiest.'* 

Abdiel  had  the  superiority  of  Belial  as  nrach 

in  the  warlike  combat,  as  in  the  peacefiil  coini> 

sels. 

"  Nor  wss  it  aaichf  bm  josc. 
That  he  who  ui  dSbote  of  truth  had  won. 
Shook}  win  Ui  anna,  id  both  diapoies  sJiks 
Victor." 

But  notwithstanding  I  have  spoken  wi:h  mhca 
asperity  against  sentunent  as  opposed  to  pno- 
ciple,  yet  I  am  convinced,  that  true  genuine 
sentiment  (not  the   sort    I  have  been  descri- 
bing), may  be  so  connected  with  principle  as  to 
bestow  on  it  its  brightest  lustre,  and  its  most 
captivating  graces.     And  enthusiasm  is  «o  far 
from  being  disagreeable,  that  a  portion  of  it  i* 
perhaps  indispensably  necessary  in  an  engsj^iig 
woman.     But  it  must  be  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
heart,  not  of  the  senses.     It  mu»l  be  the  en- 
thusiasm which  grows  up  with  the  foelin;;  ininil, 
and  is  cherishe<l  by  a  virtuous  education ;  nut 
that  which  in  compounded  of  irregular  pas^irin, 
and  artificially  refined  by  books   of  unnatu'tl 
fiction  and  improlxable  adventure.     I  wiil  even 
go  so  far  as    to  assert,  that  a   youn|r  woman 
cannot  have  any  real  greatness  of  soul,  or  tni'^ 
elevation  of  principle,  if  she  has  not  a  tincture 
of  what  the   vulgar  would   call    romancr,  but 
which  persons  of  a  certain  way  of  thinking >»ill 
dit«cem  to  proceed  from  those  fine  fpelin^s,  and 
thatchannmg  sensibility,  without  which,  though 
a  woman  may  be  wortliy,  yet  she  can  never  Im 
amiable. 

But  this  dangerous  merit  cannot  he  too  n^Tidly 
watched,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  lead  thos^  who 
possess  it  into  inconveniences  from  which  less 
interesting  characters  are  happily  exempt. 
Young  women  of  strong  sehsibility  may  U? 
carried  by  the  very  amiableness  ot  this  temper 
uito  the  most  alarming  extremes.  T\)«ir  tnstes 
ar«  passions.  They  love  and  hate  with  all  their 
heaits,  and  scarcely  suffer  themselves  to  feel  a 
reasonable  preference  before  it  strengthens  into 
a  violent  attachment 

When  an  innocent  girl  of  this  open,  trusting, 
tender  heart,  happens  to  meet  with  one  of  he/ 
own  sex  and  age.  whose  address  and  manners 
are  engaging,  bhe  is  inatantiy  seized  with  an 
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ardent  desin*  to  coinmonce  a  friemliihip  with 
h^r.  She  feels  the  most  liYely  impatience  at 
the  rAstraintA  of  company,  and  the  deconima  of 
ceremony.  She  longs  to  be  alono  with  her, 
longs  to  assure  her  of  the  warmth  of  her  tender- 
ness, and  generously  ascribes  to  the  fair  stran- 
ger all  the  good  qualities  she  feels  in  her  own 
heart,  or  rather  nil  those  which  she  hss  met 
with  in  hor  reading,  dispersed  in  a  variety  of 
heroines.  She  is  persuaded  that  her  new  friend 
uniti'B  them  all  in  herself,  l»ecau«c  the  carries 
in  lw»r  prepossesing  countenance  the  promise 
of  them  all.  How  cruel  and  how  censorious 
would  this  inexi>erienced  gid  tfcink  her  mother 
was,  who  should  venture  tJ  h«t  that  the  agrce- 
.^ble  unknown  had  defercs  in  her  temner,  or  ex- 
•*«'ptions  in  her  character  She  would  mistake 
tjiesc  hints  of  discrctioa  for  the  insinuations  of 
an  unchariuble  di«p«»ition.  At  first  she  would 
perhaps  listen  to  t^em  with  a  generous  iinpa- 
liince,  and  afcervard  with  a  cold  and  silent  dis- 
dain. '  She  would  decpise  them  as  the  effect 
of  prcjiidioe.  misrepresentation,  or  ignorance. 
The  more  aggravated  the  censure,  Hie  more 
vt  hem*rn»iy  would  she  protest  in  secret,  that 
liff  ffiecdship  for  this  dear  injured  creature  (who 
IS  mined  much  higher  in  her  esteem  by  such 
ii.ju:iou8  KU>picion8)  shall  know  no  bounds,  a& 
sdie  is  assured  it  can  know  no  end. 

Yet  this  trusting  confidence,  this  honest  in- 
iliscreiion,  is  at  this  early  period  of  life  as 
iiiiiable  as  it  is  natural ;  and  will,  if  wisely  cul- 
tivated, produce,  at  its  proper  season,  fruits  in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  all  the  guarded  cir- 
cumspection of  premature,  and  therefore  artificial 
prudence.  Men,  I  believe,  are  seldom  struck 
with  these  sudden  prepossessions  in  favour  of 
each  other.  They  are  not  so  unsuspecting  nor 
so  easily  led  away  by  the  predominance  of  fancy. 
They  engage  more  warily,  and  pass  through  the 
several  ntagcs  of  acquaintance,  intimacy,  and 
confidence,  by  slower  gradations  ;  but  women, 
if  they  are  sometimes  deceived  in  the  choice 
of  a  friend,  enjoy  even  then  a  higher  degree  of 
satisfaction  than  if  they  never  trusted.  For 
to  be  always  clad  in  the  burdcnnsome  armour  of 
suspicion  is  more  painful  and  inconvenient  than 
to  run  the  hazarti  of  suffenng  now  and  then  a 
transient  injury. 

But  the  above  obsen'ations  only  extend  to 
the  young  and  the  inexperienced  ;  for  I  am  very 
certain,  tnat  women  are  capable  of  as  faithful 
and  as  durable  friendship  as  any  of  the  other 
sex.  They  can  enter  not  only  into  all  the  en- 
thusiastic tenderness,  bat  into  all  the  solid 
fidelity  of  attachment.  And  if  we  cannot  oppose 
instances  of  equal  weight  with  those  of  Nysns 
and  Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  Py lades 
and  Orestes,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  recorders  of  those  characters  were 
men,  and  that  the  very  existence  of  them  is 
merely  poetical. 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  MEEKNESS. 

A  LOW  voice  and  soft  addreas  are  the  com- 
indicattont  of   a  wellbred  womn,   and 
dhooU  ■aam  to  be  thtf  aataral  ellecta  of  a  moek 


and  quif't  fpirit ;  but  they  are  only  the  outward 
and  visible  aignn  of  it ;  for  they  are  no  noro 
meekncM  ittx'lf,  than  a  n>d  coat  is  courage,  or  a 
black  one  devotion. 

Vet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  mistake 
the  sign  for  the  thing  itself;  nor  is  any  practice 
more  frequent  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  ac- 
quire the  exterior  mark,  without  once  tnrnkii^ 
to  lal>our  after  the  interiorgrace.  Surely  this  ia 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  like  attacking  the 
symptom  and  neglecting  the  disease.  To  reg- 
ulate the  features  while  the  soul  is  in  timralta, 
or  to  command  the  voice  white  the  passions  are 
without  restraint,  is  as  idle  aa  thnming  odours 
into  a  stream  when  the  source  is  polluted. 

The  Mapieni  king,*  who  knew  better  than  any 
man  the  nature  and  the  power  of  beauty,  has  as- 
sured us,  that  the  temper  of  the  mind  has  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  features  :  **  Wisdom 
maketh  the  face  to  shine,"  says  that  exquisite 
judge ;  and  surely  no  part  of  wisdom  is  more 
likely  to  produce  this  amiable  effect,  than  a 
placid  serenity  of  soul. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  distin<yuish  the  true 
from  the  artificial  meekness.  The  former  is  uni- 
versal and  habitual ;  the  latter,  local  and  tem- 
ponir>'.  Every  young  female  may  keep  this 
rule  by  her,  to  enable  her  to  form  a  just  judfl- 
incnt  of  her  own  temper :  if  she  is  not  as  gentle 
to  her  chambermaid  as  she  is  to  her  visiter,  Ae 
may  rest  satisfied  that  the  spirit  of  gentleness  ia 
not  in  her. 

'\^'ho  would  not  be  shocked  and  disappointed 
to  behold  a  wellbred  young  lady,  soft  and  en- 
(^ging  as  the  doves  of  Vcinis,  displaying  a 
thousand  graces  and  attractions  to  win  the 
hearts  of  a  large  company;  and,  the  instant 
they  are  gone,  to  see  her  look  tud  aa  the  Pyth- 
ian maid,  and  all  the  frightened  graces  driven 
from  her  furious  countenance,  only  because  her 
gown  was  brought  home  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  than  she  expected,  or  her  riband  aent  half 
a  shade  lighter  or  darker  than  she  ordered  1 

All  men*s  characters  are  said  to  pioeeed  from 
their  servants  ;  and  this  is  more  partieularij 
true  of  ladies  :  for  as  their  situations  are  more 
domestic,  they  lie  more  open  to  the  inspection 
of  their  famihea,  to  whom  their  real  eharactera 
are  easily  and  perfectly  known ;  for  they  sel- 
dom think  it  worth  while  to  oractise  any  di»- 
guise  before  those  whose  good  opinion  they  do 
not  value,  and  wlio  are  obliged  to  submit  to 
their  most  insupportable  humours,  beeanae  they 
are  paid  for  it. 

Among  women  of  breeding,  the  exterior  of 
gentleness  is  so  uniformly  aaeumed,  and  the 
whole  manner  is  so  perfectly  level  and  wn,  that 
it  is  next  to  impoaaible  for  a  stranger  to  know 
any  thing  of  their  true  dispositions  by  conver- 
sing with  them,  and  even  the  very  features  are 
so  erartly  reguhted,  that  physiognomy,  which 
may  sometimes  be  trusted  among  the  vulgar, 
ia,  with  the  polite,  a  most  lying  science. 

A  very  termagant  woman,  if  she  happen  alao 
to  be  a  very  artful  one,  will  be  consciona  aha 

*  Solnmon  in  Iterr  undemiood ;  bai  the  term  by  wliick 
be  is  indicii'fd.  ill  milia  ibe  dif  niiy  of  sne  who 
rapatsilooorbslnf  ibe  wissvi  ofBea— Bb. 
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has  80  much  to  conceal,  that  the  dread  of  be- 
traying her  real  temper  will  make  her  put  on  an 
over-acted  softneu,  which,  from  its  veiy  excess, 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  natural,  by  a 
penetrating  eye.  That  gentleness  is  eTer  Ua- 
ole  to  be  suspected  for  the  counterfeited,  which 
is  so  excessive  as  to  deprive  people  of  the 
proper  use  of  speech  and  motion,  or  which,  as 
Hamlet  says,  makes  them  lisp  and  amble,  and 
nickname  God's  creatures. 

The  countenaoce  and  manners  of  some  Tery 
fashionable  penona  may  be  compared  to  the 
inscriptions  on  their  monuments,  vdiich  speak 
nothing  but  good  of  what  is  vrithin ;  but  he 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  woiid,  or  of  the 
human  heart,  will  no  more  trust  to  the  courtesy, 
dian  he  will  depend  on  the  epitaph. 

Among  the  various  artinces  of  factitious 
meekness,  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most 
plausible,  is  that  of  affecting  to  be  always 
equally  delighted  with  all  persons  and  all  char- 
acters. The  society  of  tliese  lanmiid  beings  is 
without  confidence,  their  friendship  without  at- 
tachment, and  their  love  without  affection,  or 
even  peference.  This  insipid  mode  of  conduct 
may  be  safe,  but  I  cannot  think  it  has  either 
taste,  sense,  or  principle  in  it. 

These  uniformly  smiling  and  approving  ladies, 
whB  have  neither  the  noble  courage  to  repre- 
hend vice,  nor  the  generous  warmth  to  boar 
their  honest  testimony  in  the  cause  of  virtue, 
conclude  every  one  to  be  illnatured  who  has  any 
penetration,  and  look  upon  a  distinguishing  judg- 
ment as  want  of  tenderness.  But  they  should 
learn,  that  this  discernment  does  not  always 
proceed  from  an  uncharitable  temper,  but  from 
that  long  experieqpe  and  thorough  Knowledge  of 
the  world,  which  lead  those  who  have  it  to  scru- 
tinize into  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  men, 
before  they  trust  entirely  to  those  fair  appear- 
ances which  sometimes  veil  the  most  insidious 
purposes. 

We  are  perpetually  mistaking  the  qualities 
and  dispositions  of  our  own  hearts.  We  ele- 
vate our  failinffs  into  virtues,  and  qualify  our 
vices  into  weaknesses :  and  hence  arise  so 
many  false  judgments  respecting  meekness. 
Self-ignorance  is  at  the  root  of  all  this  mischief. 
Many  ladies  complain  that,  for  their  part,  their 
spirit  is  so  meek  they  can  bear  nothing ;  whereas 
if  they  spoke  truth,  they  would  say,  their  spirit 
is  so  high  and  unbroken,  that  they  can  bear 
nothing.  Strange  !  to  plead  their  meekness  as 
a  reason  why  they  cannot  endure  to  be  crossed, 
and  to  produce  their  impatience  of  contradiction 
as  a  proof  of  their  gentleness  ! 

Meekness,  like  most  other  virtues,  has  cer- 
tain limits,  which  it  no  sooner  exceeds  than  it 
becomes  criminal.  Servility  of  spirit  is  not 
ffentleness,  bur  weakness ;  and  if  allowed,  under 
the  specious  appearances  it  sometimes  puts  on, 
will  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  compliances. 
She  who  hears  innocence  maligned  witnout  vin- 
dicating it,  falsehood  asserted  without  contra- 
dicting it,  or  reliffion  profaned  without  resent- 
ingit,  is  not  gentle,  but  wicked. 

To  give  up  the  cause  of  an  innocent,  injured 
friend,  if  the  popular  cry  happens  to  be  against , 


him,  is  the  most  disffncefiil  weakness.  This 
was  the  case  of  Ma£me  de  Maintenon.  She 
loved  the  character  and  admired  the  talents  of 
Racine  ;  she  caressed  him  while  be  had  no  ene- 
mies, but  wanted  the  greatness  of  mind,  or 
rather  the  common  justice,  to  protect  him 
against  their  resentment  when  he  had  ;  and  her 
favourite  was  abandoned  to  the  suspicious  jeal- 
ousy of  the  king,  when  a  prudent  remonstrance 
might  have  preserved  him. — But  her  lameness, 
if  not  absokite  connivance  in  the  great  mas- 
sacre of  the  Protestants,  in  whose  church  she 
had  been  bred,  is  a  far  more  guilty  instance  of 
her  weakness ;  a*  insunce  which,  in  spite  of 
all  her  devotional  aeal  and  incomparable  pru- 
dence, will  disqualify  her  from  shining  in  the 
annals  of  good  women,  however  she  may  be  en- 
titled to  figure  among  tht  great  and  the  fortu- 
nate. Compare  her  conduct  with  that  of  her 
undaunted  and  pious  countrynan  and  contem 
porary,  Dougi,  who,  when  Lotit  would  have 
prevailed  on  him  to  renounce  his  religion  fifr  a 
commission  or  a  government,  nobly  aepiiej,  "  If 
I  could  be  persuaded  to  betray  my  God  for  a 
marshars  staff,  I  might  betray  my  kir4^  for  i 
bribe  of  much  less  consequence.** 

Meekness  is  imperfect,  if  it  be  not  both  active 
and  passive  ;  if  it  will  not  enable  us  to  subdue 
our  own  passions  and  resentments,  as  well  ai 
qualify  us  to  bear  patiently  the  passions  and  re- 
sentm«mts  of  others. 

Before  we  give  way  to  any  violent  emotioa 
of  aneer,  it  would  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
consifsr  the  object  which  excites  it,  and  to  re- 
flect for  a  moment,  whether  the  thing  we  so  ar- 
dently desire,  or  so  vehemently  resent,  be  really 
of  as  much  importance  to  us,  as  that  deiigiitfvA 
tranquillity  of  soul  which  we  renounce  in  pursuit 
of  it.  If,  on  a  fair  calculation,  we  find  we  are 
not  likely  to  get  as  much  as  we  are  sure  lo  lose, 
then,  putting  all  religious  considerations  out  of 
the  question,  common  sense  and  human  poIiC; 
will  tell  us,  we  have  made  a  foolish  and  unprof- 
itable exchange.  Inward  quiet  is  a  pan  of  one'* 
self ;  the  object  of  our  resentment  may  be  only 
a  matter  of  opinion  ;  and  certainly,  .what  makes 
a  portion  of  our  actual  happiness,  ought  to  b« 
too  dear  to  us  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  triding,  for- 
eign, perhaps  imaginary  good. 

The  most  pointed  satire  I  remember  to  have 
read  on  a  mind  enslaved  by  anger,  is  an  obser- 
vation of  Seneca's.  "Alexander/'  said  he, 
"  had  two  friends,  CUtus  and  Ly^imachus ;  the 
one  he  exposed  to  a  lion,  the  otiier  lo  himself; 
he  who  was  turned  loose  to  the  beast  escaped, 
but  Clitus  was  murdered,  for  he  was  turned 
loose  to  an  angry  man.'* 

A  passionate  woman's  happiness  is  never  ia 
her  own  keeping ;  it  is  the  sport  of  accident, 
and  the  slave  ofevents.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
her  acquaintance,  her  servants,  but  chiefly  of 
her  enemies ;  and  all  her  comforts  lie  at  th# 
mercy  of  others.  So  far  from  bein?  willing;  to 
learn  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly,  she  con- 
siders meekness  as  the  want  of  a  becoming 
spirit,  and  lowliness  as  a  despicable  and  vulgar 
meanneat.  And  an  imperious  woman  wdl  so 
little  covet  the  ornament  of  a  meek  sod  quiet 
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Hpirit,  that  it  is  almoct  the  only  ornament  she 
will  not  be  solicitous  to  wear.  But  rvsentment 
is  a  very  ezpenaiTe  Tice.  How  dearly  has  it 
ccmt  its  votaries,  even  from  the  sin  of  Cain,  the 
f  rst  offender  in  this  kind !  **  It  is  cheaper  (says 
-#  pious  writer)  to  forgive,  and  save  the  charges." 

If  it  were  only  for  mere  human  reasons,  it 
would  turn  to  a  better  account  to  be  patH^nt : 
nothing  defeats  the  malice  of  an  enemy  like  a 
spirit  of  forbearance  ;  the  return  of  rage  for  rage 
cannot  be  so  effectually  provoking.  True  gen- 
tleness, like  an  impenetrable  armour,  repels  the 
most  pointed  shafts  of  mabce  :  they  cannot 
pierce  through  this  invulnerable  slueld,  but 
either  fall  hurtless  to  the  ground,  or  return  to 
wound  the  hand  that  shot  them. 

A  meek  spirit  will  not  look  out  of  itself  for 
happiness,  because  it  finds  a  constant  banquet 
at  home ;  yet,  by  a  sort  of  divine  alchymy,  it 
virill  convert  all  external  events  to  its  own  profit, 
and  be  able  to  deduce  some  good,  even  from 
the  most  unpromising :  it  will  extract  comfort 
and  satisfaction  from  the  most  barren  circum- 
stances ;  "  it  will  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 
and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock.*' 

But  the  supreme  excellence  of  this  compla- 
cent quality  is,  that  it  naturally  disposes  the 
mind  where  it  resides  to  the  practice  of  every 
other  that  is  amiable.  Meekness  may  be  dalled 
the  pioneer  of  all  the  other  vfrtues,  wnich  levels 
every  obstruction,  and  smooths  every  difficulty 
that  might  impede  their  entrance,  or  retard  their 
progress. 

The  peculiar  importance  and  value  of  this 
amiable  virtue  may  be  farther  seen  in  its  per- 
manency. Honours  and  dignities  are  transient ; 
beauty  and  riches,  frail  and  fugacious,  to  a 
proverb.  Would  not  the  truly  wise,  therefore, 
vrish  to  have  some  one  possession,  which  they 
might  call  their  own  in  tne  severest  exigencies  1 
But  this  wish  can  only  be  accomplishe^i  by  ac- 
quiring and  maintaining  that  calm  and  absolute 
self-possession,  which,  as  the  world  had  no  hand 
in  ^inff,  it  cannot,  by  the  most  malicious  ex- 
ertion of  its  power,  take  away. 


THOUGHTS 


ON 


The  CttiUvation  of  the  Heast  and  Teii?es 

ni  mi 

EDIJCATION  OF  DAUGHTERS. 

I  HAVE  not  the  foolish  presumption  to  imagine 
that  I  can  offer  any  thing  new  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  so  successnilly  treated  by  many 
able  and  learned  writers.  I  would  only,  with  all 
possible  deference,  beg  leave  to  hazard  a  few 
abort  remarks  on  that  nart  of  the  subject  of 
education,  which  I  woula  call  the  education  tf 
ike  heart.  I  am  well  aware,  that  this  part  also 
has  not  been  less  skilfully  and  forcibly  discussed 
than  the  rest,  though  I  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
help  remarking,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
•een  so  much  adopted  into  common  pnctice. 

It  apfiears,  ths^  that  iiirtnhlMHiwliii|i  the 
fraat  and  real  ifflproyeiiienl;i^.|i^knm.been 
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made  in  the  affair  of  female  education,  and  not- 
withstanding the  more  enlarged  and  generous 
views  of  it  which  prevail  in  the  present  day, 
that  there  is  siill  a  very  material  defect,  which 
it  is  not,  in  general,  enough  the  object  of  atten- 
tion to  remove.  This  defect  seems  to  consist 
in  this,  that  too  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  dis- 
positions of  the  mind,  that  the  indications  of  the 
temper  are  not  properly  cherished,  nor  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart  sufficiently  regulated. 

In  the  first  education  of  girls,  as  far  as  the 
customs  which  fashion  establishes  are  right, 
they  should  undoubtedly  be  followed.  Let  the 
exterior  be  made  a  considerable  object  of  atten- 
tion, but  let  it  not  be  the  principal ;  let  it  not  be 
the  only  one.  Let  the  graces  be  industriously 
cultivated,  but  let  tK«m  not  be  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  virtues.  Let  the  arms,  the 
h^,  the  whole  person  be  carefully  polished, 
but  let  not  the  heart  be  the  only  portion  of  the 
human  anatomy  which  shall  be  totally  over- 
looked. 

The  neglect  of  this  cultivation  seems  to  nro- 
ceed  as  much  from  a  bad  taste  as  from  a  &lse 
principle.  The  generality  of  people  form  their 
judgment  of  education  by  slight  and  sodden 
appearances,  which  is  certainly  a  wrong  way  of 
determining.  Music,  dancing,  and  languages, 
gratify  those  who  teach  them,  bv  perceptible 
and  sjmost  immediate  effects ;  and,  when  there 
happens  to  be  no  imbecility  in  the  pupil,  nor 
deficiency  in  the  master,  every  superficial  ob- 
server can,  in  some  measure,  judge  of  the  prog- 
ress. The  effects  of  most  of  these  accom- 
plishments address  themselves  to  the  senses; 
and  there  are  more  who  can  see  and  hear,  tl^an 
there  are  who  can  jud^  and  reflect. 

Porsonal  perfection  is  not  only  mere  obvious, 
it  is  also  more  rapid ;  and,  even  in  very  accom- 
plished characters,  elegance  usually  precedes 
principle. 

But  the  heart,  that  natural  seat  of  evil  pro- 
pensities, that  little  troublesome  empire  of  the 
passions,  is  led  to  what  is  right  by  slow  motions 
and  imperceptible  degrees.  It  must  be  admon- 
ished bf  reproof,  and  allured  by  kindness.  Its 
liveliest  advances  are  frequently  impeded  by  the 
obstinacy  of  prejudice,  and  iu  brightest  prom- 
ises of^en  obscured  by  the  tempests  of  passion. 
It  is  slow  in  its  acquisition  of  virtue,  and  re- 
luctant in  its  approaches  to  piety. 

There  is  another  reason,  which  prove*  this 
mental  cultivation  to  be  more  important,  as  well 
as  more  difficult,  than  any  other  part  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  usual  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments, the  business  of  acquiring  them  is  almost 
always  getting  forward,  and  one  difficulty  is 
conquer^  before  another  is  suffered  to  snow 
itself ;  for  a  prudent  teacher  will  level  the  road 
his  pupil  is  to  pass,  and  smooth  the  inequaUties 
which  might  retard  her  progress. 

But  in  morals  (which  shouk)  be  the  great  ob- 
ject constantly  kept  in  view),  the  taM  is  far 
more  difficult.  The  unruly  and  turbident  de- 
sires of  the  heart  are  not  so  obedient;  one 
passion  will  start  up  before  another  is  suppress- 
ed. The  subduing  Hercules  cannot  cut  off  the 
heads  so  ofien  as  die  prolific  hydra  can  produce 
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Uwin,  nor  fell  the  stubborn  Antcu*  so  fast  as 
ha  can  recruit  his  strength,  and  rise  in  vigorous 
and  repealed  opposition. 

If  all  the  accomplishments  could  be  bought 
at  the  price  of  a  single  virtue,  the  purchase  would 
be  infinitely  dear !  And,  however  startling  it 
may  sound,  I  think  it  is,  notwithstanding,  true, 
that  the  lalwurs  of  a  good  and  wise  motlier, 
who  is  anxious  for  her  daughter's  most  important 
interests,  will  seem  to  be  at  vartnnce  with  those 
of  hnr  instructers.  She  will  doubtless  rejoictf 
at  her  progress  in  any  polite  art,  but  sho  will 
rojoice  with  trembling— humility  and  pi«ty  form 
tiie  solid  and  durable  buis,  on  which  she  wishes 
lo  raise  the  superstructure  of  tk*  accomplish- 
iMfits,  while  the  accomplishinents  themselves 
•ra  frequently  of  that  unsteady  nature,  that  if 
the  foundation  is  not  secured,  in  proportion  as 
tile  budding  is  enlargedt  i^  ^^^^  ^  overloaded 
and  destrmd  by  those  very  ornaments,  which 
wore  intended  to  embellish  what  tliey  have  con- 
tributed to  ruin. 

The  more  ostensible  qualifications  should  be 
oarefuUy  regulated,  or  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
patting  to  flight  the  modest  train  of  retreating 
virtues,  wdiich  cannot  safely  subsist  before  the 
bold  eye  of  public  observation,  or  bear  the 
bolder  tongue  of  impndent  and  audacious  flat- 
taiy.  A  tender  mother  cannot  but  feel  an  hon- 
Mt  triumph,  in  contennplating  those  excellences 
ai  her  daughter  whicri  deserve  applause,  but 
she  will  also  shudder  at  the  vanity  which  that 
applause  may  excite,  and  at  those  hitherto  un- 
known ideas  which  it  may  awaken. 

The  master — it  is  his  interest,  and  perhaps 
hif  duty — will  naturally  teach  a  girl  to  set  her 
improvomonts  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of 
tight.  Se  fa»re  vmloir  is  the  gn>at  principle  in- 
dastriously  inculcated  into  her  young  heart,  ami 
seems  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  fundamental 
maxim  in  education.  It  is,  however,  the  certain 
and  eti'pctual  seed,  from  which  a  thousand  yet 
unborn  vanities  will  spring,  lliis  dangerous 
doctrfne  (which  yet  is  not  without  its  uses)  will 
be  counteracted  by  the  prudent  mother,  not  in 
so  many  wordu,  but  by  a  watchful  and  scarcely 
perceptible  dexterity.  8uch  a  one  will  be  more 
cnreful  to  have  the  talents  of  her  daughter  cul- 
tivated than  exhibited. 

One  would  be  led  to  imagine,  by  tlie  common 
mode  of  female  education,  that  life  consisted 
of  one  universal  holyday,  and  tliat  the  only  con- 
test was,  who  aliould  bo  best  enabled  to  excel 
in  the  sports  and  games  that  were  to  be  cele- 
brated on  it.  Merely  ornamental  accomplish- 
ttonts  will  but  indifferently  quahfy  a  woman  to 
perfonn  the  duties  of  li(e,  tlioufrh  it  is  highly 
proper  she  should  possess  tliem,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  amusements  of  it.  But  is  it  right  to 
ipend  80  largo  a  portion  of  life  without  some 
preparation  for  the  business  of  living  ?  A  lady 
may  spoak  a  little  French  and  Italian,  repeat  a 
few  paasages  in  a  theatrical  tone,  play  and  sing, 
have  her  dressing-room  hung  with  her  own 
drawings,  and  her  person  covered  witli  her  own 
tnmbour>work,  and  may,  notwithstanding,  have 
*oen  very  badly  educaud.  Yet  I  am  far  from 
•ttompling  to  depreciate  the  valae  of  thosoqual- 


ificationa :  they  are  moat  of  them  not  only 
highly  becoming,  but  often  indiapenaably  neces- 
sary, and  a  polite  education  cannot  be  perfected 
without  them.  But  as  the  world  seems  to  be 
very  well  apprized  of  their  importance,  there  j» 
the  less  occasion  to  insist  on  taeir  otibty.  Yet, 
though  welibred  young  women  should  Learn  to 
dance.  4(ng,  recite,  and  draw,  tlie  end  of  a  good 
cducatiim  is  not  that  tliey  may  become  dancen. 
xingcrs,  players,  or  painters  ;  its  real  object  is 
to  make  them  good  daughters,  good  wives,  good 
mistresses,  good  members  of  society,  and  good 
Chriatians.  The  above  qualifications,  therefore, 
arc  intended  to  adorn  their  leisure,  not  to  eoa- 
piof  their  lives ;  for  an  amiable  and  wiae  woman 
will  always  have  something  better  to  %-aluc  her- 
self on  than  these  advantages,  which,  however 
captivating,  are  still  but  suboidinate  parts  of  a 
truly  excellent  character. 

But  I  am  afraid  parents  themselves  some- 
times contribute  to  the  error  of  whkh  I  am 
i  complaining.     Do  they  not  often  set  a  higher 
value  on  tlrase  acquisitions  which  are  cakulaied 
to  attract  observation,  and  catch  the  eye  of  the 
multitude,  than  on  those  which  are  valoaUe. 
permanent,  and  internal  ?     Are  they  not  some- 
times more  solicitooa  about  the  opinion  of  oihen 
respecting  their  children,  than  about  the  real 
advahtage  and  happiness  of  the  chikiren  tbea»> 
selves !     To  an  injudicious  and  superficial  eye^ 
the  beat  educated  girl  may  make  the  least  bnU- 
iant  figure,  as  she  will  probably  have  less  flip- 
pancy in  her  manner,  and  less  repartee  in  bar 
expression ;  and  her  acquirements,  to  borrow 
Bishop  Sprat*a  idea,  will  be  rather  "  enamelled 
than  embossed.*'    But  her  merit  will  be  knowa 
and  acknowledged  by  all  who  come  near  enougk 
to  discern,  and  have  taste  enough  to  distinguish. 
It  will  be  understood  and  admired  by  the  man 
whose  happineas  she  is  one  day  to  make,  whose 
family  she  is  to  govern,  and  whose  children  she 
is  to  educate.     He  will  not  seek  for  her  in  the 
liaunts  of  dissipation,  for  he  knows  he  shall  not 
find  her  there  ;  but  he  will  seek  for  her  in  the 
iKwom  of  retirement,  in  the  practice  of  every 
domestic  virtue,  in  the  exertion  of  everr  amiablf 
accompbsfamcnt,  exerted    in  the  sha^e,  to  en- 
liven retirement,  to  heighten  the  endearing  pleas- 
ures of  social  intercourse,  and  to  emlielli.sh  the 
narrow  but  channing  circle  of  family  dflij^hts. 
To  tliis  amiable  purpose,  a  truly  good  and  well- 
educated  young  lady  will  dedicate  her  more  ele- 
gant accomplishments,   instead    of  exhibiting 
them  to  attract   admiration,   or   depress  infe- 
riority. 

Young  ^rls,  who  have  more  vivacity  than 
nnderstandmg,  will  often  make  a  sprightly  figure 
in  conversation.  But  thia  agreeaUe  talent  for 
entertaining  others  is  firequsntly  dangerous  to 
themselves,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  desired 
or  encouraged  very  early  in  life.  This  imma- 
turity of  wit  is  helped  on  by  frivolous  readinii, 
which  will  produce  ita  effect  in  much  less  tioK 
than  books  of  solid  inatmction  ;  for  the  imagin- 
ation is  touched  sooner  than  the  nnderstanding ; 
and  effects  an  more  rapid  as  they  are  more  per- 
nicious. CcBVaraation  ahould  be  the  nstM  of 
edneatioB,  aoK  the  pnaarw&r   of  it.    It  ia  « 
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golden  fruit,  when  suflferod  to  ^row  grMluallY  on 
the  tree  of  knowled^ ;  but  if  precipitated  by 
forced  and  unnatural  meane,  it  will  in  the  end 
become  vapid  in  proportion  an  it  is  artificial. 

The  best  effects  of  a  careful  and  religions 
education  are  often  very  remote ;  they  are  to 
Ibe  discovered  in  future  scenes,  and  exhibited  in 
■ntried  connexions.  Every  event  of  hfe  will 
f»e  putting  the  heart  into  fresh  situations,  and 
making  demands  on  its  prudence,  its  firmness, 
its  integrity,  or  its  piety.  Those  whose  business 
it  is  to  form  it,  can  foresee  none  of  these  situa- 
tions ;  yet,  as  far  as  human  wisilom  will  allow, 
they  must  enable  it  to  provide  for  them  all,  with 
«n  humble  dependance  on  the  Divine  assistance. 
A  weil^disciplined  soldier  must  learn  and  prac- 
tise all  his  evolutions,  though  he  does  not  know 
on  what  service  his  loader  may  command  him, 
Vy  what  foe  he  shall  be  attacked,  nor  what 
Biode  of  combat  the  enemy  may  use. 

One  great  art  of  education  consists  in  not  suf- 
fering the  feelings  to  become  too  acute  by  un- 
necessary awakeniiiff,  nor  too  obtuse  by  the 
-want  of  exertion.  The  former  renders  them  the 
source  of  calamity,  and  totally  ruins  the  temper ; 
while  the  latter  blunts  and  debases  them,  and 
produces  a  dull,  cold,  and  selfish  spirit.  For 
the  mind  is  an  instrument,  which,  if  wound  too 
high,  will  lose  its  sweetness,  and  if  not  enough 
•trained,  will  abate  of  its  vigour. 

How  cruel  is  it  to  extinguish,  by  neglect  or 
'^nkindness,  the  precious  sensibility  of  an  open 
-temper,  to  chill  the  amiable  glow  of  an  ingenuous 
•oul,  and  to  quench  the  bright  flame  of  a  noble 
and  generous  spirit  !  These  are  of  higher 
-worth  than  all  tne  documents  of  learning,  of 
<learer  price  than  all  the  advantages  which  can 
be  derived  from  the  most  refined  and  artificial 
node  of  education. 

Bot  sensibility  and  delicacy,  and  an  ingenuous 
temper,  make  no  part  of  education,  exclaims 
the  pedagogue — they  are  reducible  to  no  class — 
they  come  under  no  article  of  instruction — they 
belong  neither  to  languages  nor  to  music.  What 
an  error !  They  are  a  part  of  education,  and 
4>(  infinitely  more  value 

*«Tban  aU  tbdr  pedant  disdpUne  e'er  knew." 

It  is  true,  they  are  ranged  under  no  class,  but 
they  are  superior  to  all ;  they  are  of  more  es- 
teem than  languages  or  music,  for  they  are  the 
language  of  the  heart,  and  the  music  of  the 
Jicoording  passions.  Yet  this  sensibility  is,  in 
many  instances,  so  far  from  being  cultivated, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  those  who 
afifect  more  than  usual  sa^city,  cast  a  smile  of 
'Supercilious  pity,  at  any  indication  of  a  warm, 
generous,  or  enthusiastic  temper  in  the  lively 
and  the  young ;  as  much  as  to  say,  "  they  will 
know  belter,  and  will  have  more  discretion  when 
thay  are  older."  But  every  appearance  of  arai- 
aUe  simplicity,  or  of  honest  shame,  nature's 
hasty  conscience,  iwill  be  dear  to  sensible  hearts ; 
they  will  cacefiilly  cheiiah  every  such  indication 
in  a  young  female ;  for  they  will  pcreaive  that 
it  is  this  temper,  wisely  euhivaiod,  which  will 
«Be  day  make  her  enamoond  of  the  lovoliness 
^  virtue,   and  tbtb  beauty  tf  ;lMiliiiess :  horn 


which  she  will  acquire  a  taste  for  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  and  a  spirit  to  perform  the  duties 
of  it.  And  those  who  wish  to  make  her  asha- 
med of  this  charming  temper,  and  seek  to  dis- 
possess her  of  it,  will,  it  is  to  be  fear^^d,  give 
tier  nq^hing  better  in  exchange.  But  whoever 
reflects  at  all,  will  easily  discern  how  carefully 
this  enthusiasm  is  to  be  directed,  and  how  judi- 
ciously its  redundances  are  to  be  lopped  aw^y. 

Prudence  is  nol  natural  to  children ;  they  can, 
however,  substitute  art  in  its  strad.  But  is  it 
not  much  better  that  a  girl  should  discover  the 
faults  incident  to  her  age,  than  conceal  them 
under  this  dark  and  unpenetrable  veil  ?  I  could 
almost  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  becoming  in  the  very  errors  of  na- 
ture, where  they  are  undisguised,  than  in  the 
a&ctation  of  virtue  itself,  v3iere  the  reality  is 
wanting.  And  I  am  so  lar  Irom  being  an  ad- 
mirer of  prodigies,  that  I  am  extremely  apt  to 
suspect  them ;  and  am  alwa3rs  infinitely  better 
pleased  with  nature  in  her  more  common  nodes 
of  operation.  The  iH^cisc  and  wemature  wis- 
dom which  some  girls  havec  unning  enough  to 
assume,  is  of  a  more  dangerous  tendency  than 
any  of  their  natural  failings  can  be,  as  it  effect- 
ually covers  those  secret  iMd  dispositions,  which, 
if  they  displayed  themselves,  might  be  rectified. 
The  hypocrisy  of  assuming  virtues  which  are 
not  inherent  in  the  heart,  prevents  the  growth 
and  disclosure  of  those  reial  ones,  whien  it  is 
the  great  end  of  education  to  cultivate. 

But  if  the  natural  indications  of  the  tamper 
are  to  be  suppressed  and  stifled,  where  are  tbe 
diagnostics  iy  which  the  state  of  the  mind  is 
to  be  known  1  The  wise  Author  of  all  things, 
who  did  nothing  in  vain,  doubtless  inten&d 
them  as  symptoms,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  impossible  dis- 
eases should  be  cured  before  they  are  known. 
If  the  stream  be  so  cut  off  as  to  prevent  com- 
municatioB,  or  so  choked  up  as  to  defeat  dis- 
covery, how  shall  we  ever  reach  the  source,  out 
of  which  are  the  issues  of  life  1 

This  cuming,  which,  of  all  the  different  dis- 
positions girls  discover,  is  most  to  be  dreaded, 
IS  increased  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  fsar.  If 
those  about  them  express  violent  and  unreason- 
able anger  at  every  trivial  offence,  it  will  always 
promote  this  temper,  and  will  very  frequently 
create  it,  where  there  was  a  natural  tendency 
to  frankness.  The  indiscreet  traasporu  of  rage 
which  many  betray  on  every  slight  occaaion,  and 
the  little  distinction  they  make  between  venial 
errors  and  premediuted  crimos,  naturally  dis- 
pose a  child  to  conceal,  what  she  does  not 
nowever  care  to  suppress.  Anger  in  one  will 
not  remedy  the  faults  of  another ;  for  how  can 
an  instrument  of  sin  cure  sini  If  a  girl  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  and  slavish  terror,  she 
will  perhaps  have  artifice  enough  to  conceal 
those  propensities  which  she  knows  are  wrong, 
or  those  actions  which  riie  thinks  are  most  ob- 
noxious to  punishment.  But,  nevertheless,  ibs 
will  not  cease  to  indulge  those  propeaaitisa,  and 
to  commit  those  actions,  when  aha  can  dn  it 
with  impunity. 

Good  ^pomtimt,  of  thamaelvsa,  «il  f»  b«t 
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a  very  little  way,  nnleu  they  «re  confiimad  into 

Sod  fTtikeifleM.  And  this  cannot  be  effected 
i  by  a  careful  course  ef  religious  instruction, 
and  a  patient  and  laborious  cultiTation  of  the 
moral  temper. 

But,  notwithstanding  girls  should  «DOt  be 
treated  with  unkindneas,  nor  the  first  openings 
of  the  passions  blighted  by  cold  severity ;  yet  I 
am  of  opinion  that  young  females  should  be 
accustomed  Tenr  early  in  lue  |o  a  certain  depree 
of  restraint.  The  natural  cast  of  character,  and 
the  moral  distinctions  between  the  sexes,  should 
not  be  disregarded,  even  in  childhood.  That 
bold,  independent,  enterprising  sphrit,  which  is 
so  much  admired  in  boys,  should  not,  when  it 
hiqipens  to  discover  itself  in  the  other  sex,  be 
encouraged,  but  suppressed.  Girls  should  be 
taught  to  give  up  their  opinions  betimes,  and 
not  pertinaciously  to  cany  on  a  dispute,  even 
if  they  should  know  themselves  to  be  in  the 
right.  I  do  not  mean,  that  they  should  be 
nx>bed  of  the  liberty  of  private  judgment,  but 
that  they  shonld  by  no  means  be  encouraged  to 
contract  a  contentious  or  contradictory  turn. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their  future 
happiness,  that  they  should  acquire  a  submissive 
temper  and  a  forbearing  spirit :  for  it  is  a  lesson 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  make  them  fre- 
quently practise,  when  they  come  abroad  into  it, 
and  they  will  not  practise  it  the  worse  for  having 
learned  it  the  sooner.  These  early  restraints,  in 
the  limitation  here  meant,  are  so  far  from  being 
an  eflect  of  cruelty,  that  they  are  the  most  indu- 
bitable marks  of  affection,  and  are  the  more 
meritorious,  as  they  are  severe  trials  of  tender- 
ness. But  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  a 
mother  can  expect  from  tlus  watchfuhiess,  will 
be  entirely  defeated,  if  it  is  practised  occasion- 
ally, and  not  habituijly,  and  if  it  ever  appears  to 
be  used  to  gratify  caprice,  ill-humour,  or  re- 
sentment. 

Those  who  have  children  to  educate  ought  to 
be  extremely  patient :  it  is  indeed  a  labour  of 
love.  '  They  should  reflect  that  extraordinary 
talents  are  neither  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of 
society,  nor  to  the  happiness  of  individuals.  If 
that  had  been  the  case,  the  beneficent  Father 
of  the  universe  would  not  have  made  them  so 
rare.  For  it  is  as  easy  for  an  Almighty  Creator 
to  pfbduce  a  Newton,  as  an  ordinary  man  ;  and 
he  could  have  made  those  powers  common 
which  we  now  consider  as  wonderful,  without 
any  miraculous  exertion  of  his  omnipotence,  if 
the  existence  of  many  Newtons  had  been  neces- 
sary to  the  perfection  of  his  wise  and  gracious 
plan. 

Surely,  therefore,  there  is  more  piety,  as  well 
as  more  sense,  in  labouring  to  improve  the 
talents  which  children  actuiuly  have,  than  in 
lamenting  that  they  do  not  possess  supernatural 
endowments  or  anselic  perfections.  A  passage 
of  Ixird  Bacon's  furnishes  an  admirable  incite- 
ment for  endeavouring  to  carry  the  amiable  and 
Christian  grace  of  charity  to  its  farthest  extent, 
instead  ot  indulging  an  over-anxious  care  for 
more  brilliant  hut  less  important  acquisitions. 
"The  desire  of  power  in  excess  (says  he) 
caused  the  angels  to  fall ;  the  desire  of  knowl- 


edge in  excess  caused  man  to  fall;  bat  ia 
charity  is  no  excess,  neither  can  men  nor  angds 
come  into  danser  hj  it.'* 

A  giri  who  has  docility  will  seldom  be  found 
to  want  understanding  enough  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  social,  a  happy,  and  a  useful  life. 
And  when  we  behold  the  tender  hope  of  foikd 
and  anxious  love  blasted  by  disappointment,  the 
defect  will  as  often  be  discovered  to  proceed 
from  the  neglect  or  the  error  of  cultivation,  as 
from  the  natural  temper ;  and  those  who  lament 
the  evil,  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  occa- 
sioned it. 

It  is  as  injudicious  for  parents  to  set  out  vrith 
too  sanguine  a  dependance  on  the  merit  of  their 
children,  as  it  is  tor  them  to  be  discouraged  at 
every  repulse.  When  their  wishes  are  defeated 
in  this  or  that  particular  instance,  where  they 
had  treasured  up  some  darhng  expectation,  this 
is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  relaxing  their 
attention,  that  it  ought  to  be  an  additioiol  mo- 
tive for  redoubling  it.  Those  who  hope  to  do  a 
great  deal,  must  not  expect  to  do  every  thing. 
If  they  know  any  thinff  of  the  malignity  of  sin, 
the  blindness  of  prejudice,  or  the  corruption  of 
the  human  heart,  they  will  also  know,  that  that 
heart  will  always  remain,  afier  the  very  best 
possible  education,  full  of  infirmity  and  imperfec- 
tion. Extraordinary  allowances,  therefore,  must 
be  made  for  the  weakness  of  nature  in  this  its 
weakest  state.  After  much  is  done,  much  will 
remain  to  do,  and  much,  very  much,  vrill  still  be 
lefi  undone :  for  this  regulation  of  the  psssions 
and  affections  cannot  be  the  work  of  education 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  divine  grace 
operating  on  the  heart.  Why  then  ahould 
parents  repme,  if  their  efforts  are  not  always 
crowned  with  immediate  success  t  They  should 
consider,  that  they  are  not  educating  cherubims 
or  seraphims,  but  men  and  women  *,  creatures, 
who  at  their  best  estate  are  altogether  vanity : 
how  little  then  can  be  expected  from  them  in 
the  weakness  and  imbecility  of  infancy !  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the  longer,  be- 
cause I  am  certain  that  many,  who  have  set  oat 
with  a  warm  and  active  zeal,  have  cooled  on 
the  very  first  discouragement,  and  have  after- 
ward almost  totally  remitted  their  vigilance, 
through  a  criminal  kind  of  despair. 

Great  allowances  must  be  noade  for  a  profu- 
sion of  gayety,  loquacity,  and  even  indiscretion 
in* children,  that  there  maybe  animation  enough 
left  to  supply  an  active  and  useful  character, 
when  the  first  fermentation  of  the  youthful  pas- 
sions is  over,  and  the  redundant  spirits  liull 
come  to  subside. 

If  it  be  true,  as  a  consummate  judge  of  hu- 
man nature  has  observed, 

'^  Tlist  not  8  vanity  ia  given  in  vmUi,** 

it  is  also  true,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sin^ 
passion  which  may  not  be  turned  to  some  good 
account,  if  prudently  rectified,  and  skilfully 
turned  into  the  road  of  some  neighbouring  virtue. 
It  cannot  be  violently  bent,  or  unnaturally  forced 
towards  an  object  of  a  totally  opposite  nature^ 
but  may  be  gradually  inclined  towards  a  corr»> 
spondent  but  superior  afi'ection.     Anger,  hatredL 
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T«MDtiiient,  and  ambition,  the  most  restleis  and 
tuiinilent  pasaions  which  shake  and  distnu:t  the 
human  soul,  may  be  led  to  become  the  most 
active  opposera  of  sin,  after  having  been  its 
most  successful  instruments.  Our  anger,  for 
instance,  which  can  never  be  totally  subdued, 
may  be  made  to  turn  against  ourselves,  for  our 
weak  and  imperfect  obedience — our  hatred 
affainst  every  species  of  vice — our  ambition, 
which  will  not  be  discarded,  may  be  ennobled : 
it  will  not  change  its  name,  but  its  object ;  it 
will  despise  what  it  lately  valued,  nor  be  con- 
tented to  grasp  at  less  than  immortality. 

Thus  the  joys,  fears,  hopes,  desires,  all  the 
passions  and  affections,  which  separate  in  various 
currents  from  the  soul,  will,  if  directed  into  their 
proper  channels,  after  having  fertilized  wherever 
they  have  flowed,  return  again  to  swell  and  en- 
rich the  parent  source. 

That  the  very  passions  which  appear  the  most 
imcontroUable  and  unpromising,  may  be  in- 
tended, in  the  great  scheme  of  Providence,  to 
answer  some  important  purpose,  is  remarkably 
evidenced  in  the  character  and  history  of  Saint 
Paul.  A  remark  on  this  subject  by  an  ingenious 
old  Spanish  writer,  which  i  will  here  take  the 
liberty  to  translate,  will  better  illustrate  my 
meamng. 

*'To  convert  the  bitterest  enemy  into  the 
most  zealous  advocate,  is  the  work  of  God  for 
the  instruction  of  man.  Plutarch  has  observed, 
that  the  medical  science  would  be  brought  to 
the  utmost  perfection,  when  poison  should  he 
converted  into  physic.  Thus,  in  the  mortal  dis- 
ease of  Judaism  and  idolatry,  our  blessed  Lord 
converted  the  adder's  venom  of  Saul  the  perse- 
cutor, into  that  cement  which  made  Paul  the 
chosen  vessel.  That  manly  activity,  that  rest- 
less ardour,  that  burning  zeal  for  the  law  of  his 
fathers,  that  ardent  thirst  for  the  blood  of  Chris- 
tians, did  the  Son  of  God  find  necessary  in  the 
man  who  was  one  day  to  become  the  defender 
of  his  suffering  people."* 

To  win  the  passions,  therefore,  over  to  tffe 
cause  of  virtue,  answers  a  much  nobler  end  than 
their  extinction  would  possibly  do,  even  if  that 
could  be  effected.  But  it  is  their  nature  never 
to  observe  a  neutrality ;  they  are  either  rebels 
or  auxiliaries,  and  an  enemy  subdued  is  an  ally 
obtained.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  change  the 
allosion  so  soon,  I  would  say  that  the  passions 
also  resemble  fires,  which  are  friendly  and  bene- 
ficial when  under  proper  direction,  but  if  suffered 
to  blaze  without  restraint,  they  carry  devasta- 
tion along  with  them,  and,  iif  totally  extinguished, 
leave  the  benighted  mind  in  a  state  of  cold  and 
comfortless  inanity. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  usefulness  of  the  pas- 
sions as  instruments  of  virtue,  envy  and  lying 
must  always  be  excepted :  these,  I  am  persuadeo^ 
most  either  go  on  in  still  progressive  mischief, 
or  else  be  radiciUly  cured,  before  any  good  can 
be  expected  from  the  heart  which  has  been  in- 

*Obras  de  Qoevedo.  vida  de   Ban  Pablo   Apostol. 

C~>iinelaoo  Qaevedo  de  Villefw,  bom  «t  Vllieneuve  d1 
Ancsdo,  ill  8pa»B,  in  1570,  and  diod  ibere  in  IMS.  His 
works,  prinied  at  bruiHMla  <3  volo.^  oonMlsi  of  poems, 
ronianeee,  Mtiree,  and  aome  rdigloas  pifeoes,  among 
whieb  is  tlie  oos  fears  qasiad-— Ba.1 
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fected  yriih  them.  Por  I  never  will  believe  thai 
envy,  though  passed  through  all  the  moral 
strainers,  can  be  refined  into  a  virtuous  emula- 
tion, or  lying  improved  into  an  agreeable  turn 
for  innocent  invention.  Almost  all  the  other 
passions  may  be  made  to  take  an  amiable  hue ; 
but  these  two  must  either  be  totally  extirpated, 
or  be  always  contented  to  preserve  their  original 
deformity,  and  to  wear  their  native  black. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGION 

TO  TBS 

FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

Vakious  are  the  reasons  why  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  cannot  apply  themselves  to  arts  or 
letters.  Particular  studies  are  only  suited  to 
the  capacities  of  particular  persons.  Some  are 
incapaole  of  applying  to  them  from  the  delicacy 
of  their  sex,  some  from  the  unsteadiness  of 
youth,  and  others  from  the  imbecility  of  age. 
Many  are  precluded  by  the  narrowness  of  their 
education,  and  many  by  the  straitness  of  their 
fortune.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  wonderfuUjf 
manifested  in  this  happy  and  well-ordered  diver- 
sity, in  the  powers  and  properties  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  since  by  thus  aflmirably  suiting  the  agent 
to  the  action,  the  whole  scheme  of  human  af- 
fairs is  carried  on  with  the  most  agreeing  and 
consistent  economy,  and  no  chasm  is  left  for 
want  of  an  object  to  fill  it,  exactly  suited  to  its 
nature. 

But  in  the  great  and  miiversal  concern  of 
religion,  both  sexes,  and  all  ranks,  are  equally 
interested.  The  truly  catholic  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity accommodates  itself,  with  an  astonishing 
condescension,  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
whole  j^man  race.  It  rejects  none  on  account 
of  their  pecuniary  wants,  their  personal  infirmi^ 
ties,  or  their  intellectual  deficiencies.  No  su- 
periority of  parts  is  the  least  recommendation, 
nor  is  any  depression  of  fortune  the  smallest 
objection.  None  are  too  wise  to  be  excused 
firom  performing  the  duties  of  religion,  nor  are 
any  too  poor  to  be  excluded  from  the  consola- 
tions of  its  promises. 

If  we  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  having 
furnished  different  degrees  of  intelligence,  so 
exactly  adapted  to  their  different  destinations, 
and  in  having  fitted  every  pan  of  his  stupen- 
dous work,  not  only  to  serve  its  own  immeaiate 
purpose,  but  also  to  contribute  to  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  the  whole ;  how  much  moro 
ought  we  to  adore  that  goodness  which  haa 
perfected  the  divine  plan,  by  appointing  one 
wide,  comprehensive,  and  universal  means  of 
salvation :  a  salvation  which  all  are  invited  to 
partake ;  by  a  means  which  all  are  caoable  of 
using ;  which  nothing  but  voluntary  blindness 
can  prevent  our  comprehending,  and  nothing 
but  wilful  error  can  hinder  us  from  embracing. 

The  muses  are  coy,  and  will  only  be  woMd 
and  won  by  some  highly-favoored  suitera.  The 
sciences  are  lofty,  and  will  not  stoop  to  tha 
reach  of  ordinary  capacities.  But  **  wisdom  (by 
which  the  royal  preacher  means  pie^)  is  a  lov- 
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ing  spirit ;  slie  is  easily  seen  of  them  that  love 
her,  and  found  of  all  such  as  seek  her."  Nay, 
she  is  so  accessible  and  condeacending,  "  that 
she  preventetli  them  that  desire  her,  making 
herself  first  known  unto  thcm.^' 

Wc  are  told  by  tlie  same  animated  writer, 
**  that  wisdom  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of 
God."  How  inGnitely  superior,  in  grandeur 
and  sublimity,  is  this  description  to  the  origin 
of  the  tpisdom  of  tlie  heathens,  as  described  by 
their  poets  and  mytholqgists  !  In  the  exalted 
strains  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  we  read,  that 
**  wisdom  is  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting 
light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  image  of  his  goodness." 

The  philosophical  author  of  **  The  Defence 
of  Learning"  observes,  that  knowledge  has 
something  of  venom  and  malignity  in  it,  when 
taken  without  its  proper  corrective ;  and  what 
that  is,  the  inspired  Saint  Paul  teaches  us,  by 
]dacing  it  as  the  immediate  antidote — *<  Knowl- 
«d^  pufieth  up,  but  charily  edifieth."  Perhaps 
it  18  Ine  vanity  of  human  wisdom,  unchastised 
1>y  this  correcting  principle,  which  has  made  so 
many  infidels.  It  may  proceed  from  the  arro- 
gance of  a  self-aufficient  pride,  that  some  phi- 
ioaophers  disdain  to  acknowledge  their  belief  in 
a  Being  who  has  judged  proper  to  conceal  from 
them  the  infinite  wisdom  of  liis  counsels ;  who 
(to  borrow  the  lofty  language  of  the  man  of 
ilz)  refused  to  consult  them  when  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth,  when  he  shut  up 
aea  with  doors,  and  made  the  clouds  the  gar- 
ment thereof. 

A  man  must  be  an  infidel  either  from  pride, 
prejudice,  or  bad  education  :  he  cannot  be  one 
unawares,  or  by  surprise ;  for  infidelity  is  not 
occasioned  by  sudden  impulse  or  violent  tempt- 
ation. He  may  lie  hurried  by  some  velicmcnt 
desire  into  an  immoral  action,  at  whicKlio  will 
blush  in  his  cooler  moments,  and  whicn  he  will 
lament  as  the  sad  olFcct  of  a  spirit  unsubdued 
by  religion  ;  hut  infidelity  is  a  calm,  considerate 
act,  which  cannot  plead  the  weakness  of  the 
heart,  or  the  seduction  of  the  senses.  Even 
good  men  frequently  iail  in  their  duty  through 
the  infirmities  of  nature  and  the  allurements 
of  the  world ;  but  the  infidel  errs  on  a  plan,  on 
a  settled  and  deliberate  principle. 

But  though  the  minds  of  men  are  sometimes 
fatally  infected  with  this  disease,  cither  through 
unhappy  prepossession,  or  some  of  the  other 
causes  above-mentioned,  yet  I  am  unwilling  to 
believe  tliat  there  is  in  nature  so  monstrously 
incongruous  a  being  as  a  fenuUe  infidel.  I'he 
least  reflection  on  the  temper,  the  character, 
and  the  education  of  women,  makes  the  mind 
Tevolt  with  horror  from  an  idea  so  improbable 
and  so  unnatural. 

May  I  bt'.  allowed  to  observe  that,  in  general, 
the  minds  of  girls  seem  more  aptly  prepared  in 
itheir  early  youth  for  tiie  reception  of  serious 
improiisions  than  those  of  the  other  box,  and 
that  their  less  exposed  sitiiaiions  in  more  ad- 
vanced lifo  qualify  them  better  for  the  preser- 
Tation  of  them  1  The  daughters  (of  good  parents 
I  inean)  are  often  more  carefully  instructed  io 
hair  lal^gkNM  dutiM  than  the  aoiis,  and  this 


from  a  variety  of  causes.  They  are  not  so  looa 
sent  from  under  the  paternal  eye  into  the  bostk 
of  the  world,  and  so  early  exposed  lo  the  coo* 
tagion  of  bad  example  :  their  hearts  are  cito- 
rally  more  flexible,  soft,  and  liable  to  any  kind 
of  impression  the  forming  hand  may  siarap  oo 
them ;  and,  lastly,  as  they  do  not  receive  the 
same  classical  education  with  boys,  their  iVebls 
minds  are  not  obliged  at  once  to  receive  and 
separate  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  the 
documents  of  pagan  philosophy.  The  neces- 
sity of  doing  tnis  perhaps  somewhat  vreakeiu 
the  serious  impressions  of  young  men,  at  least 
till  the  understanding  is  formed  ;  and  coofusef 
their  ideas  of  pietj,  by  mixing  them  with  w 
much  heterogeneous  matter.  They  only  cua- 
ally  read,  or  bear  read,  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
while  they  are  obliged  to  learn  by  neart,co&slTQe. 
and  repeat,  the  poetical  fables  of  the  less  thaii 
humaa  gods  of  the  ancients.  And,  si  the  ex- 
cellent author  of  **  The  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
Christian  Religion***  obserres,  "  Nothing  hkt 
so  much  contributed  to  corrupt  the  true  spoit 
of  the  Christian  institution,  as  that  partialis 
which  we  contract,  in  our  earliest  eauca'l^'. 
for  the  mannera  of  pagan  antiquity." 

Girls,  therefore,  who  do  noi  contrskt  tkii 
early  partiality,  ought  to  have  a  clearer  noiionof 
-^  cir  religious  duties  :  they  are  not  obliged,  at 
an  agje  when  the  judgment  is  so  weak,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  doctrines  of  Zeno,  of  £fi- 
cnrus,  and  of  Christ ;  and  to  embarrass  thkr 
minds  with  the  various  OBorals  which  wexr 
taught  in  the  Porch,  in  the  Academy,  and  oa 
the  Mount. 

It  is  presumed  that  these  remarks  cannot  poi> 
sihly  be  so  misunderstood,  as  to  be  construod 
into  the  least  disrespect  to  literature,  or  a  want 
of  the  highest  reverence  for  a  learned  educa- 
tion, the  basis  of  all  eleeant  knowledge :  ther 
are  only  intended,  with  all  proper  deference,  to 
point  out  to  young  women  that,  however  in- 
ferior their  advantages  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  belles-lettres  are  to  those  of  the  other 
sex,  yet  it  depends  on  themselves  not  lo  be 
surpassed  in  this  most  important  of  ail  studies, 
for  which  their  abiUties  are  equal,  and  their  op- 
portunities perhaps  greater. 

But  tlie  mere  exemption  from  infidelity  u  to 
small  a  part  of  the  religious  character,  that  I 
hope  no  one  will  attempt  to  claim  any  merit 
from  this  negative  sort  of  goodness,  or  valof 
herself  merely  for  not  being  the  very  worst 
thing  she  possibly  can  be.  I^t  no  misLikea 
girl  fancy  she  gives  a  proof  of  her  wit  kv  her 
want  of  piety,  or  tliat  a  contempt  of  t}iiag« 
serious  and  sacred  will  exalt  her  unJersiandiog. 
or  raise  her  character  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  avowed  male  infidels.  For  one  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  with  all  their  profligate  ideas, 
both  of  women  and  of  relij^on,  neither  Bolii^- 
broke,  Wharton,  Buckingham,  nor  even  Lou 
Chesterfield  himself,  would  hare  eateensd  t 
woman  the  more  for  her  being  irreligious. 

With  whatever  ridicule  a  polite  freethinker 
may  affect  to  treat  religion  himself,  he  «il 
think  it  naoossaiy  his  wife  should  enlsrtaio  di^ 
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fcrant  Mtioiis  of  it.  He  may  pret«nd  to  despise  it 
as  a  matter  of  opiiuoii,  dependrng  on  creeds  and 
systems ;  but,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  he  will 
know  the  value  of  it  as  a  governing  principle, 
which  is  to  influence  her  conduct  and  direct 
her  actions.  If  he  sees  her  unaffectedly  sincere 
in  the  practice  of  lier  religious  duties,  it  will 
be  a  secret  pledge  to  him  that  she  will  be 
^uaUy  exact  in  ralfiUing  the  conjugal ;  for  he 
can  have  no  reasonable  dependence  on  her  at- 
tachment to  him,  if  he  has  no  opinion  of  her 
fidelity  to  God;  for  she  who  neglecti  first 
duties,  gives  but  an  indifferent  proof  of  her 
disposition  to  fill  up  inferior  ones ;  and  how  can  I 
a  man  of  any  understanding  (whatever  his  own 
TeUgious  professions  may  l^)  trust  that  woman 
with  the  care  of  his  family,  and  the  education 
of  his  children,  who  wants  herself  the  best  in- 
centive to  a  virtuous  life,  the  belief  that  she  is 
an  accountable  creature,  and  the  reflection  that 
•he  has  an  immortal  soul. 

Cicero  spoke  it  as  the  highest  commendation 
of  Cato*8  character,  that  he  embraced  philoso- 
phy, not  for  the  sake  of  duptUing  like  a  philoso- 
pher, bat  of  hving'  like  one.  The  chief  purpose 
of  Christian  knowledjre  is  to  promote  the  great 
end  of  a  Christian  hfe.  Every  rational  woman 
•houM,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  her ;  but  this  knowledge  is 
best  acquired,  and  the  duties  consequent  on  it 
best  performed,  by  reading  books  of  plain  piety 
and  practical  devotion,  aid  not  by  entering  into 
the  endless  feuds,  and  engaging  in  the  unprofit- 
able contentions,  of  partial  controversialists. 
Nothinff  is  more  nnamiable  than  the  narrow 
spirit  of  party  seal,  nor  more  disgustinff  than  to 
near  a  woman  deal  out  judgments,  and  denounce 
Tengeance,  against  any  one  who  hsppens  to 
differ  from  her  in  some  opinion,  perhaps  of  no 
Teal  importance,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  she 
mav  be  just  as  wrong  in  rejecting,  as  the  object 
cf  her  censure  is  in  embracing.  A  (uiious  and 
nnmerciful  female  bigot  wanders  as  far  be3rond 
the  limits  prescribed  to  her  sex,  as  a  Thalestris 
or  a  Joan  d*Arc.  Violent  debate  has  msde  ss 
few  converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  these  in- 
struments are  particularly  unbecoming  when 
wielded  by  a  female  hand. 

But,  though  no  one  will  be  frightened  out  of 
their  opinions,  yet  they  may  be  persuaded  out 
of  them ;  they  ma^  be  touched  by  the  affecting 
earnestness  <k  serious  conversation,  and  allured 
by  the  attractive  beauty  of  a  consistently  serious 
life.  And  while  a  young  womaii  ought  to  dread 
the  name  of  a  vnrancrling  polemic,  it  is  her  duty 
to  aspire  after  the  nonourable  character  of  a 
sincere  Christian.  But  this  dignified  character 
she  can  by  no  means  deserve,  if  she  is  ever 
afraid  to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed  to  de- 
ted  them.  A  profligate,  who  makes  it  a  point 
to  ridicule  every  thing  which  comes  under  the 
appearance  of  formal  instruction,  will  be  discon- 
certed at  the  spirited  yet  modest  rebuke  of  a 
pious  younff  woman.  Bat  there  is  as  much 
efflcacT  in  the  qianner  of  reproving  profaneness, 
aa  in  tne  wordt.  If  she  corrects  it  with  mo- 
i9sapesa,.slie  defoals  the  affect  of  her  remedy 
by  her  unskilful  manner  of  administering  it. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  affects  to  defend  the 
insulted  cause  of  God  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice, 
and  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  or  with  an  air 
of  levity,  and  a  certain  expression  of  pleasure  in 
her  eyes,  which  proves  she  is  secretly  delighted 
with  what  she  pretends  to  censure,  she  injures 
rehgion  much  more  than  he  did  who  pubhd, 
profaned  it ;  for  she  plainly  indicates,  eitbe't 
that  she  does  not  believe  or  respect  what  she 
professes.  The  other  attacked  it  as  an  open 
foe ;  she  betrays  it  as  a  false  friend.  No  one 
pays  any  regard  to  the  opinion  of  an  av:w»d 
enemy ;  but  the  desertion  or  treachery  of  a 
professed  friend  is  dangerous  indeed ! 

It  is  a  strange  notion  which  prevails  in  ths 
world,  that  religion  only  belongs  to  the  old  and 
the  melancholy,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  pay  the  least  attention  to  it,  while  we  are 
capable  of  attending  to  any  thing  else.  They 
allow  it  to  be  proper  enough  for  the  clergy, 
whose  business  it  is,  and  for  the  aged,  who 
have  not  spirits  for  any  business  at  all.  But 
till  they  can  prove  that  none  except  the  clergy 
and  the  aged  die^  it  most  be  oonfisssed  that  this 
is  most  wretched  reasoning. 

Great  injury  is  done  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, by  placing  it  in  a  gloomy  aad  unamisbte 
light.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  would 
actually  make  a  handsome  vroman  ugly,  or  a 
young  one  wrinkled.  But  can  any  Uiing  be 
more  absurd  than  to  represent  the  beauty  of 
holiness  as  ths  source  of  deformity  1 

There  are  few,  perhaps,  so  entirely  plunged 
in  business,  or  absorbed  in  pleasure,  as  not  to 
intend,  at  some  future  time,  to  set  about  a  reli- 
gious life  in  good  earnest.  But  then  they  con^ 
sider  it  as  a  kind  of  iermtr  rtssort,  and  think  it 
prudent  to  defer  flying  to  this  dissgreeable 
refuge,  till  they  have  no  relish  left  for  any  thing 
else.  Do  they  fbr^t,  that  to  perform  this  great 
business  well  requires  all  the  strength  of  their 
youth,  and  all  the  Tisour  of  their  unimpaired 
capacities  1  To  confirm  this  assertion,  they 
may  observe  bow  much  the  slightest  indisposi- 
tion, even  in  the  most  active  season  of  life, 
disorders  eveiy  faculty,  and  disqualifies  them 
for  attending  to  the  most  ordinary  a&irs ;  aad 
then  let  them  reflect  how  little  able  they  vfill 
be  to  transact  the  most  important  of  all  busi- 
ness, in  the  moment  of  excruciating  pain,  or  in 
the  day  of  universal  debility. 

When  the  senses  are  palled  vrith  excessive 
gratification  ;  when  the  eye  is  tired  with  seeing, 
and  the  ear  with  hearing ;  when  the  spirits  arc 
so  sunk,  that  the  gtM^Mkoffet  is  become  a  bur- 
den, how  shall  the  blunted  apprehension  be 
capable  of  understanding  a  new  science,  or  the 
worn-out  heart  be  able  to  relish  a  new  pleasure ! 

To  put  off  religion  till  we  have  k>st  all  taste 
for  amusement ;  to  refuse  listening  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  till  our  enfeebled  organs  can  no 
longer  listen  to  the  voice  of  **  singing  men  and 
singing  women,"  and  not  to  devote  our  days 
to  heaven  till  we  have  "  no  pleasure  in  them" 
oursslves,  is  but  an  ungracious  offering.  And  it 
is  a  wretched  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  heaven,  to 
present  him  with  the  remnants  of  decayed  appe- 
tites, and  the  leavings  of  extinguished  pitsiWMi. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
GENIUS,  TASTE,  GOOD  SENSE,*  Ac. 

Good  Mente  u  aa  different  from  geitnu  as 
perception  is  from  invention  ;  jet,  though  dis- 
tinct quAiities,  they  frequently  subsist  together. 
It  is  altogether  opposite  to  toU,  but  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  it.  It  is  not  science,  for  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  unlettered  good  sense  ;  yet, 
though  it  is  neither  wit,  learning,  nor  genius, 
it  is  a  substitute  for  each  where  they  do  not 
exist,  and  the  perfection  of  all  where  they  do. 

Good  sense  u  so  for  fimn.  deserring  the  ap- 
pellation of  eofiMum  genUf  by  which  it  is  fre- 
quently ^led,  that  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
rarest  qualities  of  the  human  mind.  If,  indeed, 
this  name  is  given  it  in  respect  to  its  peculiar 
suitableness  to  the  purposes  of  common  life, 
there  is  sreat  propriety  in  it.  Good  sense  ap- 
pears to  uffer  from  taste  in  this,  that  taste  is  an 
instantaneous  decision  of  the  mind,  a  sodden 
relish  of  what  is  beautiiiil,  or  disgust  at  what 
is  defective  in  an  object,  without  waitinff  for 
the  slower  confirmation  of  the  judgment.  Good 
sense  is  perhaps  that  confirmation  which  es- 
tablishes a  suddenlv  conceived  idea  or  feeling, 
by  the  powers  of  comparing  and  reflecting. 
They  differ  also  in  this,  thai  tasttf  seems  to 
have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  arts,  to 
literature,  and  to  almost  every  object  of  the 
senses ;  while  good  sense  rises  to  moral  excel- 
lence, and  exerts  its  influence  on  life  and  man- 
bera.  Taste  is  fitted  to  the  perception  and  en- 
joyment of  whatever  is  beautiful  in  art  or 
Bature  :  good  sense,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
conduct,  and  the  regulation  of  the  heart. 

Yet  the  term  good  sense  is  used  indiscrimi- 
nately to  express  either  a  finished  taste  for  let- 
ters, or  an  invariable  prudence  in  the  affairs  of 
life.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  most 
moderate  abilities,  in  which  case  the  expres- 
sion is  certainly  too  strons ;  and  at  others  to 
the  most  shining,  when  it  is  as  much  too  weak 
and  inadequate.  A  sensible  man  is  the  usual, 
but  unappropriate  phrase,  for  every  degree  in  the 
scale  of  understanding,  from  the  sober  mortal, 
who  obtains  it  by  his  decent  demeanour  and 
solid  dulness,  to  him  whose  talents  qualify  him 
CO  rank  with  a  Bacon,  a  Harris,  or  a  Johnson. 

Genius  is  the  power  of  invention  and  imita- 
tion. It  is  an  incommunicable  faculty  :  no  art 
or  skill  of  the  possessor  can  bestow  the  small- 
est portion  of  it  on  anollier :  no  pains  or  labour 
can  reach  the  summit  of  perfection,  wliere  Uie 
seeds  of  it  are  wanting  in  the  mind ;  yet  it  i» 
capable  of  infinite  improvement  where  it  ac- 
'  tually  exists,  and  is  attended  with  the  highest 
capacity  of  communicating  instruction  as  well 
as  delight  to  others. 

It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  genius  to  strike 
out  great  or  beautiful  things  :  it  is  the  felicity 
of  good  sense  not  to  do  absurd  ones.     Genius 

*  The  author  begs  lesve  to  offer  an  apolofv  for  intro- 
ducing this  ciiaay,  which,  she  fears,  may  be  thoaght 
Ibreigii  to  her  purpose.  But  nhe  hopes  that  her  earnevt 
deaire  of  exc  uiig  a  laste  far  liienuurtoln  young  ladiea 
(which  encciuraged  her  to  hazard  the  foilowing  renurkH), 
will  not  obstruct  her  general  datfign,  even  if  it  iloes  not 
aetosUyfTMMteU.  J 


breaks  out  hi  splendid  sentiments  and  elevits4 
ideas ;  good  sense  confines  its  more  ciicua. 
scribed,  but  perhaps  more  useful  walk,  witlua 
the  limits  of  prudence  and  propriety. 

**  The  post's  9f9  In  a  One  phrenay  raUisf, 
Doch  glsnee  Ihxn  hsaven  lo  esrU,  frosa  sank  la 


pen 


And,  ss  inuflnstfon  boties  fbrtti 
The  foms  or  things  unknown,  the  pottu 
T^ms  4kem  to  sh^e,  and  gives  to  airy 
A  loesl  kabilsiion  and  a  name.*** 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  picture  of  human 
ffenins  that  ever  was  drawn  by  a  human  pencil 
It  presents  a  living  ima^  of  «  creative  imagi- 
nation, or  a  power  of  mventing  things  which 
have  no  actual  existence. 

With  superficial  judges,  who,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  mass 
of  mankind,  talents  are  only  liked  or  understood 
to  a  certain  degree.  Lofty  ideas  are  above  the 
reach  of  ordinary  ^iprehensiona :  the  vulgar 
allow  those  who  possess  them  to  be  in  a  some- 
what higher  state  of  mind  than  themselvei ; 
but  of  tM  vast  gulf  which  separates  them,  they 
have  not  the  least  conception.  They  acknowl- 
edge  a  superiority,  but  of  its  extent  they  nei- 
ther know  the  value,  nor  can  conceive  the 
reality.  It  is  true,  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
eye,  can  take  in  objecta  larger  than  itself;  but 
this  is  only  true  of  great  minds ;  for  a  man  of  low 
capacity  who  considers  a  consummate  genius^ 
resembles  one  who,  seeing  a  column  for  the 
first  time,  and  standing  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  take  in  the  whole  of  it,  concludes  it  to  be 
flat :  or,  like  one  unacquainted  with  the  first 
principles  of  philosophy,  who,  finding  the  seoii- 
ble  horixon  aroear  a  plain  surface,  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  whole,  which 
he  does  not  see,  and  laughs  at  the  account  of 
antipodes,  which  he  cannot  comprehetid. 

Whatever  is  excellent  is  also  rare  ;  what  it 
useful  is  more  common.  How  many  thousands 
are  bom  qualified  for  the  coarse  emplovments 
of  life,  for  one  who  is  capable  of  excellmg  in. 
the  fine  arts  !  yet  so  it  ought  to  be,  bec^ise 
our  natural  wants  are  more  numerous  and  more 
importunate  than  the  intellectual. 

Whenever  it  happens  that  a  man  of  distin- 
guished talents  has  been  drawn  by  mistake,  « 
precipitated  by  passion,  into  any  dangerous  m- 
discretion,  it  is  common  for  those  whose  cold- 
ness of  temper  has  supplied  the  place  and 
usurped  the  name  of  prudence,  to  boast  of  their 
own  steadier  virtue,  and  triumph  in  their  own 
superior  caution — only  because  they  have  never 
been  assailed  by  a  temptation  strong  enou^  to 
surprise  them  into  error.  And  with  what  a 
visible  appropriation  of  the  character  to  them- 
selves do  they  constantly  conclude  vdxh  a  cor- 
dial compliment  to  common  sen^f.  I  They  point 
out  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  this  quality  ao 
forcibly  and  explicitly,  that  you  cannot  possibW 
mistake  whose  picture  they  are  drawing  with 
so  flattering  a  pencil.  The  unhappy  man  whose 
conduct  has  been  so  feelingly  arraigned,  per- 
haps acted  from  good,  though  mistaken  motives; 
at  least,  from  motives  of  which  his  censurer  has 

*  Bhakspeare's  Midsommsr  Nlfhl*s  DrtSB,  Aal  T 
6e«n«  Jst. 
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not  cipirity  to  jodffe :  bnt  the  event  was  on*  but  should  be  as  imperfect  at  if  it  belonged 

favourable,  naj,    the  action   might  be  really  only  to  an  ordinary  soul. 

WTOngf  and   the  ralgar  malicioualy  take   the  Besides,  might   not   Providence   intond   to 

opportunity  of  this  single  indiscretion,  to  lift  humble  human  pride,  by  presenting  to  our  eyes 

themselves  nearer  on  a  level  with  a  character  so  mortifying  a  view  of  the  weakness  and  in- 

which,  except   in  this    instance,   has   always  firmity  of  even  his  best  work  1     Perhaps  man^ 

thrown  them  at  the  most  disgraceful  and  mor*  who  is  already  but  a  little  lower  than  the  anffels, 

tifying  distance.  might,  like  the   revolted  spirits,  totally    havo 

The  elegant  biographer  of   Collins,  in  his  shaken  oflf  obedience  and  submission  to  his 

affecting  apology  for  that  unfortunate  genius,  Creator,  had  not  God   wisely  tempered  human 

remarks,  "  That  the  gifls  of  imagination  bring  excellence  with  a  certain  consciousness  of  its 

the  heaviest  task  on  the  vigilance  of  reason ;  own  imperfection.     But  though  this  inevitable 

and  to  bear  those  faculties  with  unerring  recti-  alloy  of^  weakness  may  frequently  be  found  in 

tude,  or  invariable  propriety,  requires  a  degree  the  best  characters,  yet  how  can  that  be  the 

of  firmness,  and  of  cool  attention,  which  does  source  of  triumph  and  exaltation  to  any,  which* 

not  always  attend  the  higher  eifts  of  the  mind ;  if  properly  weigned,  must  be  the  deepest  motive 

yet  difficult  as  nature  herself  seems  to  have  of  humiliation  to  alii    A  good-natured  man 

rendered  the  task  of  regulari^  to  genius,  it  is  will  be  so  far  from  rejoicing,  that  he  will  be 

the  supreme  consolation  of  dulness  and  of  folly  secretly  troubled  whenever  he  reads  that  the 

to  point  with  Grothic  triumph  to  those  excesses  greatest  Roman  moralist  was  tainted  with  ava- 

which  are  the  oversowing   of  faculties  they  rice,  and  the  greatest  British  philosopher  with 

never  enjoyed."*  venality.* 

What  the.  greater  part  of  the  world  mean  by  It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on 

common  sense,  will  be  generally  found,  on  a  Criticism,  that 

closer  inquiry,  to  be  art,  fraud,  or  selfishness !  -  Ten  emmm  wroof ,  fbr  one  who  writes  anslss.* 

That  sort  of  saving  prudence  which  makes  men  g^j  j  apprehend  it  does  not  therefore  follow 

extremely   attentive   to    their  own  safety  or  ^y^Kt  to  judge  is  more  diflkult  than  to  write. 

profit ;    diligent  m  the  pursuit  of  their  own  jf  ^^  ^^^6  the  case,  the  critic  would  be  supe- 

pleasures  or  interesto  ;  and  perfectly  at  their  rior  to  the  poet,  whereas  it  appears  to  be  direcUy 

ease  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  man-  ^l^^  contrary.     «*  The  critic,"  saya  the  great 

kind:  ftines,  where  their  own  property  is  con-  champion  of  Shakspeare,!  "but  fashions  the 

cemed;   philosophers,  when  nothing  but  the  ^^    of  a  work;  the  poet  must  add  the  sod 

good  of  others  is  at  stake  ;  and  perfecUy  re-  ^j,ich  gives  force  and  direction  to  ite  actions 

si^ed  under  aU  calamities  but  their  own.  ^^j  gestures."    It  should  seem  that  the  reason 

When  we  see  so  many  accomphshed  wiU  of  ^^y  so  many  more  judge  wrong  than  wnto 

the  present  age,  as  remarkable  for  the  decorum  jh^  j,  because  the  number  of  readers  is  beyond 

of  their  lives  as  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  wn-  ^j  proportion  greater  than  the  number  of  wri- 

Ungs,  we  may  beheve  tha^  next  to  principle,  it  ^^^      £^^  nj^n  ^j^o  reads  is  in  some  meas- 

is  owing  to  their  ^ood  tense,  which  regulates  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  and,  with  very  common  abiUties, 

and    chastises  their  unagmations.     The   vast  „,          j^t  out  real  faulto  and  material  errors  in 

conceptions  which  enable  a  true  gemus  to  as-  ^          weU-written  book ;  but  it  by  no  means 

cend  the  sublimest  heights,   may  be  so  con-  {o]io^  that  he  is  able  to  write  any  thing  com- 

nected  with  the  stronger  pMsions  as  to  give  it  payable  to  the  work  which  he  is  capable  of  cen- 

a  natural  tendency  to  fly  off  from  the  straight  ^^^         ^^^  „n,g„  j^e  numbers  of  those  who 

hne  of  regularity ;  till  good  sense,  acting  on  ^^^  ^„j  ^^^^^  ^ho  j^ge  ^^„  more  equal. 

the  fancy,  makes  it  gravitate  powerfully  towards  ^j^^  calculation  seems  not  to  be  quite  fair. 

tUt  virtue  which  is  its  proper  centre.  ^  capacity  for  relishing  works  of  genius  is 

A.dd  to  this,  when  It  IS  considered  with  what  the  indubiteble  sign  of  a  good  taste.     But  if  a 

imperfection  the  divme  wisdom  has  thought  fit  disposition  and  ability  to  enjoy  the  com- 

to  stamp  every  thin^  human,  it  wUl  be  found  L>g[tions  of  others  entitle  a  man  to  the  claim 

that  sxcellence  and  mfirmity  are  so  inseparably  Jf  rcputetion,  it  is  still  a  far  inferior  degree  of 

wound  up  m  each  other,  that  a  man  derives  the  ^^^^  ^  y^^  ^h^  ,.,„  j^^^nt  ^^  produce  those 

sorciiesi  of  temper,  and  irritabiUty  of  nerve,  compositions,  the  bare  disquisition  of   which 

which  ii*ke  him  uneasy  to  others,   and  un-  -^  ^j^^  ^^tic  no  small  share  of  fame. 

happy  m  ^omself,  from  those  exquisite  feelings,  *=*  rj^^  president  of  the  royal  academy,^  in  his 

and  that  ehvated  pitch  of  thought,  by  which,  admirable  discourse  on  Imiution,  has  set  the 

as  the  apo«ti«  expresses  it  on  a  more  serious  fo,,    ^f  depending  on  unassisted  genius  in  the 

occasion,  he  i^  as  it  were,  out  of  the  body.  clearest  light ;  and  has  shown  the  necessity  of 

It   is   not  asu>nishing,  therefore,  when  the  ^^       ^^^  knowledge   of  others  to  our  own 

spint  IS  earned  away  by  the  magnificence  of  ite  nativ?powers,  in  his  usual  striking  and  masteriy 

<"^  »^®"»  manner.     "  The  mind,"  says  he,  "  is  s  barren 

"  Not  touch-d,  bat  i«pt  i  not  wakened,  but  Uispirsd  f  god,  is  a  soil  soon  exhausted,  and  will  produce 

Ihat  the  frail  body,  which  is  the  natural  victim  no  crop,  or  only  one,  unless  it  be  continually 

of  pain,  disease,  and  death,  should  not  always  fertilized,  and  enriched  with  foreign  matter." 

be  able  to  follow  the  mind  in  ita  asptriDg  flighto,  •  aeneea  and  Baeoo. 

t  Mrs.  Monls|ni«  m  bar  vindleatkNi  of  oor  Israiertal 

*  Ut.  Jobn  Lancbormi's  BtomShiesI  Msoiolr.  pre-  dnussUst  Ams  dU  osnsorlsss  wmsfks  of  Vslislrs  ^Bs, 

ilxsdisttts  Postiol  Wsrkssf  WmtasiCslUw.  t  Ar  Isstaa  BsyasMs. 
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Yet  it  bus  been  objected,  tbat  Ktudy  is  • 
f^eat  enemy  to  originality ;  but,  ev«n  if  thi« 
were  tnie,  it  would  porliaps  be  w  woll  that  an 
author  should  jf^ve  us  the  ideas  of  still  better 
writers,  mixed  and  assimilated  with  the  matter 
in  his  own  mind,  as  tliose  erode  and  undigested 
thoughts  which  he  values  under  the  notion  that 
tbey  aro  orifrinal.  The  sweetest  honey  noithcr 
tastes  of  the  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  nor  the 
carnation,  yet  it  is  compounded  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  them  all. 

If  in  the  other  fine  arts  this  accumulation 
of  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  is  indispensably 
fM>  in  poetry.  It  is  a  fatal  rashness  for  any  one 
to  trust  too  much  to  his  own  stock  of  ideas. 
He  must  invi^rate  them  by  exercise,  polish 
them  by  conversation,  and  increase  them  by 
every  species  of  eleirant  and  virtuous  knowl- 
edflfe,  and  the  mind  will  not  fiiil  to  reproduce 
with  interest  those  seeds,  which  are  sown  in  it 
by  study  and  observation.  Above  all,  let  every 
one  guard  against  the  dangerous  opinion  that 
he  knows  enough  ;  an  opinion  that  will  weaken 
the  energy  and  reduce  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
which,  though  once  perhaps  vigorous  and  effect- 
ual, will  be  sunk  to  a  state  of  literary  imbe- 
cility, by  cherishing  vain  and  presumptuous 
ideas  of  its  own  independence. 

For  instance,  it  may  not  be  necessary  that  a 
poet  should  be  deeply  skilled  in  the  Linnasan 
nystem  ;  but  it  must  bo  allowed  that  a  general 
acquaintance  with  plnnts  and  tlowers  will  fur- 
nish him  with  a  delightful  and  profitable  species 
of  instruction.  He  is  not  obliged  to  trace 
nature  in  all  her  nice  and  varied  operations, 
with  the  minute  accuracy  of  a  lioylc,  or  the 
latioriou.H  investigation  of  a  Newton  ;  but  his 
good  sense  will  point  out  to  him  that  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  philosophical  knowledge  is 
requisite  to  the  completion  of  his  literary  char- 
acter. The  sciences  are  more  independent, 
and  require  httle  or  no  assivtanco  from  the 
graces  of  poetry ;  but  poetry,  if  slie  would 
charm  and  instruct,  must  not  be  so  haughty ; 
Nhe  must  bo  contented  to  borrow  of  the  sciences 
many  of  her  choicost  allusions,  and  many  of 
her  most  graceful  embellishments  ;  and  does  it 
not  magnify  the  character  of  true  popsy,  that 
fiiie  includes  within  herself  all  the  scattered 
graces  of  every  separate  art ! 

The  rules  of  the  great  masters  in  criticism 
may  not  be  so  necessary  to  the  forming  a  good 
laste,  as  the  examination  of  those  original  mines 
from  whence  they  drew  their  treasures  of  knowl- 
»*dpe. 

The  three  celebrated  essays  on  the  art  of 
poetry  do  not  teach  so  much  by  their  laws  as 
by  their  examples ;  the  dead  letter  of  their  n  Jes 
IS  less  insiructivo  than  the  living  sjnrit  of  their 
verse.  Yet  liiese  rules  are  to  a  young  poet, 
what  the  study  of  logarithms  is  to  a  yonng  mathe- 
matician :  they  do  not  so  much  contribute  to 
form  his  judgment,  as  afford  him  the  satisfaction 
of  convincing  him  that  he  is  right.  They  do  not 
preclude  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  ;  but,  at 
the  conclusion  of  it,  furnish  him  with  a  fuller 
demonstration  that  he  has  proceeded  on  proper 
princioles.     When  he  has  ^ell  studied  the  mas-  I 


ters  in  whose  schools  the  first  cntjci  knti 
themselves,  ssd  fancies  he  has  caught  a  apaik 
of  their  divine  tlame,  it  may  be  a  good  mctboA 
to  try  his  own  compositions  by  the  test  of  the 
critic  rules,  so  far  indeed  as  the  mechamim  of 
poetry  goeu.  If  the  examination  be  fur  and 
candid,  this  trial,  like  the  touch  of  Ithnriel's 
R]>ear,  will  detect  every  latent  error,  and  bfin| 
to  light  every  favourite  failing. 

Good  taste  always  suits  the  messare  of  its 
admiration  to  the  merit  of  the  compositkm  it 
examines.     It  accommodates  its  praisea,  or  its 
censure,  to  the  excellence  of  a  work,  and  ap- 
propriates it  to  the  natun*  of  it.     Ueneral  vp- 
plause,  or  indiscriminate  abuse,  is  the  sign  of  a 
vulgar  understanding,     lliere  are  certain  blem- 
ishes  which  the   judicious    and    good-naturfd 
reader  will  candidly  overlook.     But  the  Use 
sublime,  the  tumour  which  is  intended  for  great- 
ness, the  distorted  tigure,  the  puerile  coneeit, 
and  the  incongruous  metaphor,  these  are  d^frcts 
for  which  scarcely  any  other  kind  of  meht  can 
atone.     And  yet  there  may  be  more  hope  of  n 
writer  (especially  if  he  be  a  young  one),  who  is 
now  and  then  gnilty  of  some  of  these  &Qit*,  than 
of  one  who  avoids  them  all,  not  through  jud|{- 
ment,  but  feebleness  ;  and  who,  instead  of  deb- 
ating into  error,  is  continnally  falling  ^ort  of 
excellence.     The  mere  absence  of  error  implin 
that  moderate  and  inferior  degree  of  merit  with 
which  a  cold  heart  and  a  phlegmatic  taste  wilt 
be  better  satislied  than  with  the  magni£cnt 
irregularities  of   exalted  spirits.     It  stretches 
some  minds  to  an  uneasy  extension  to  be  obhj^ 
to  attend  to  compositions  superlatively  excel- 
lent ;  and  it  contracts  liberal  souls  to  a  psmfiil 
narrowness  to  descend  to  books  of  inferior  ment. 
A  work  of  capital  genius,  to  a  man  of  an  onii- 
nary  mind,  is  the  bed  of  Procrustes  to  one  of  a 
short  stature,  the  man  is  too  litUc  to  Ml  up  the 
space  assigned  him.  and  undergoes  the  torture 
in  attempting  it :  and  a  modcratip  or  low  produc- 
tion to  a  man  of  bright  talents,  is  the  punisluiient 
inflicted  by  Mezeniius  ;   the  living  spmt  has  too 
much  animation  to  endure  patiently  to  be  in 
contact  with  a  dead  body. 

1  asto  seems  to  be  a  sentiment  of  the  soc« 
which  gives  the  bias  to  opinion,  for  we  feel  te- 
fore  we  reflect.  Without  this  sentiment  all 
knowledge,  learning,  and  opinion  would  be  cold. 
inert  materials ;  whereas  they  become  active 
principles  when  stirred,  kindled,  and  icitamed 
by  this  animating  qnality. 

There  is  another  feeling  which  is  called  en- 
thusiasm. The  enthusiasm  of  sensi^e  iKart? 
is  so  strong,  that  it  not  only  yields  to  die  impulse 
with  which  striking  oi>ject8  act  on  it,  ^t  such 
hearts  help  on  the  effect  by  their  owi  sensibiW 
ity.  In  a  scene  where  Shaikspeare  and  Gfamck 
give  perfection  to  each  otlier,  the  feeling  heart 
does  not  merely  accede  to  the  delirium  tbej 
occasion  ;  it  does  more,  it  is  enamoured  of  it, 
it  solicits  the  dehision,  it  sues  to  be  deceived, 
and  grudgingly  cherishes  (he  sacred  treasure  of 
its  feelings.  The  poet  and  performer  roncsr 
in  carrying  us 

"  BeyonJ  this  viaihle  disrDsI  sphere  f 
they  bear  us  atoft  in  their  airy  coarae  with  oa* 
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muted  npiditj,  if  they  meet  not  with  any 
olMtnictiou  from  the  coldoMe  of  oar  own  feei- 
inffs.  Perhaps  only  a  few  fine  spiHte  can  enter 
into  the  detail  of  ibeir  writing  and  acting ;  but 
the  moltitude  do  not  enjoy  leas  acutely,  becasae 
they  are  not  able  philoMphically  to  analyze  the 
•oorcet  of  their  joy  or  sorrow.  If  the  others 
have  the  advantage  of  nidging,  these  have  at 
IcMwt  the  privilege  of  feeiing :  and  it  is  not  from 
eoreplaieance  to  a  few  leading  judges,  that  they 
bvrsl  into  peals  of  laughter,  or  melt  into  delight- 
ful a^ny;  their  hearu  decide,  and  that  is  a 
decision  from  which  there  lies  no  appeaf.  It 
must  however  be  confessed,  that  the  nicer  separ'^ 
ations  of  character,  and  the  Ughter  and  almost 
imperceptible  shades  which  sometimes  distin- 
gtitsh  them,  will  not  be  intimately  relished, 
unless  there  be  a  consonancy  of  taste  as  well 
as  feehng  in  the  spectator ;  though,  where  the 
passions  are  principally  concerned  the  profane 
vulgar  come  in  for  a  larger  portion  of  tne  uni- 
versal delight,  than  critics  and  connoisseurs  are 
willing  to  allow  them. 

Yet  enthusiasm,  though  the  natural  concomi- 
tant of  genius,  is  no  more  geniua  itself,  than 
drunkenness  is  cheerfulness ;  and  that  enthusi- 
asm which  discovers  itself  on  occasions  not 
worthy  to  excite  it,  is  the  mark  of  a  wretched 
judgment  and  a  false  taste. 

Nature  produces  innumerable  objects :  to  imi- 
tate them  is  the  province  of  genius ;  to  direct 
those  imitations  ia  the  poperty  of  judgment ; 
to  decide  on  their  effects  is  the  businees  of  taste. 
For  taste,  who  sits  as  supreme  judge  on  the 
productions  of  genius,  is  not  satisfied  when  she 
merely  imitates  nature :  ahe  must  also,  says  an 
ingemoas  French  writer,  imitate  beautifid  na- 
ture. It  requires  no  less  judgment  to  reject 
than  to  choose ;  and  genius  might  imitate  what 
is  Tolgar  under  pretence  jthat  it  was  natural,  if 
taste  did  not  carefully  point  out  those  objects 
which  are  most  proper  for  imitation.  It  also 
requires  a  very  nice  discernment  to  distinguish 
verisimilitude  from  truth ;  for  there  is  a  truth  in 
taste  nearly  as  conclusive  as  demonstration  in 
mathematics. 

Genius,  when  in  the  full  impetuosity  of  its 
career,  often  touches  on  the  very  brink  of  error ; 
and  is,  perhaps,  never  so  near  the  verge  of  the 
urecipice,  as  when  indulging  its  sublimest  flights. 
It  ia  in  those  great,  but  aangerous  moments, 
that  the  curb  of  vigilimt  judgment  is  most  want- 
ing :  while  safe  aiKl  sober  dulness  observes  one 
tedious  and  inaipid  round  of  tiresome  uniformity, 
and  steers  equally  clear  of  eccentricity  and  of 
beauty.  Dulness  haa  few  redundances  to  re- 
trench, few  luxuriances  to  prune,  and  few  irreg- 
ularities to  smooth.  These,  though  errors,  are 
the  errors  of  genius,  for  there  is  rarely  redun- 
dance without  plenitude,  or  irregularity  without 
£eatness.  The  excesses  of  genius  may  easily 
retrenched,  but  the  deficiencies  of  dulness 
can  never  be  supplied. 

Those  who  copy  from  others  wiD  doubtless 
be  less  excellent  than  those  who  copy  from 
nature.  To  imitate  mutators,  is  the  way  to 
depart  too  far  from  the  great  original  herself. 
The  latter  copies  of  an  engtaving  retain  fainter 


and  fainter  traces  of  the  subject,  to  which  the 
earlier  impressions  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance. 

It  seems  very  extraordinary,  that  it  should  be 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  be  natu- 
ral ;  and  that  it  should  be  harder  to  hit  off  the 
manners  of  real  life,  and  to  delineate  such  char- 
acters as  we  converse  with  every  day,  than  to 
imagine  such  as  do  not  exist.  But  csrici^re 
is  much  easier  than  an  exact  outline,  and  the  col- 
ouring of  fancy  less  difficult  than  that  of  truth 

People  do  not  always  know  what  taste  they 
have,  till  it  is  awakened  by  some  corresponding 
object;  nay,  genius  itself  is  a  fire,  which  in 
many  minds  wouki  never  Uaae,  if  not  kindled 
by  some  external  cause. 

Nature,  the  munificent  mother,  when  she 
bestows  the  power  of  fudging,  accompanies  it 
with  a  capacity  for  enjoying.  The  judgment, 
which  is  clear-sighted,  points  out  such  object* 
as  are  calculated  to  inspire  love,  and  the  heart 
instantaneously  attaches  itself  to  whatever  is 
lovely. 

In  regard  to  literary  reputation,  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  state  of  learning  in  the  particu- 
lar age  or  nation  in  which  an  author  Uvea.  In 
a  daix  and  i^[norant  period,  moderate  knowledge 
will  entitle  its  possessor  to  a  considerable  share 
of  fame ;  whereas,  to  be  distinguished  in  a  po- 
lite and  lettered  age,  requires  striking  parts  and 
deep  erudition. 

When  a  nation  begins  to  emerge  from  a  state 
of  mental  darkness,  and  to  strike  out  the  first 
rudiments  of  improvement,  it  chalka  out  a  few 
strong  but  inconect  sketches,  gives  the  rude 
outlines  of  general  art,  and  leaves  the  filling  up 
to  the  leisure  of  happier  daya,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  more  enli^tened  times.  Their  draw- 
ing is  a  rude  schizzo,  and  their  poetry  wild 
mmstrelsey. 

Perfection  of  taste  is  a  point  which  a  nation 
no  sooner  reaches,  than  it  overshoots  ;  and  it  i» 
more  difficult  to  return  to  it,  afler  having  passed 
it,  than  it  was  to  attain  when  they  fell  short  of 
it.  Where  the  arts  begin  to  languish  after 
having  flourished,  they  s«*ldom  indeed  fall  back 
to  their  original  barbarism,  but  a  certain  feeble- 
ness of  exertion  takes  place,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  recover  them  from  this  dying  languor  to  their 
proper  strength,  than  it  was  to  polish  them  from 
their  former  rudeness  ;  for  it  is  a  less  formida- 
ble undertaking  to  refine  barbarity,  than  to  stop 
decay :  the  first  may  be  labdured  into  elegaace, 
but  the  latter  will  rarely  be  strengthened  into 
vigour. 

Taste  exerts  itself  at  first  but  feebly  and  im- 
perfectly ;  it  is  repressed  and  kept  back  br  a 
crowd  of  the  most  oiscouraging  prejudices :  like 
an  infant  prince,  who,  though  Dom  to  reign,  yet 
holds  an  idle  sceptre,  which  he  haa  not  power 
to  use,  but  is  obliged  to  see  with  the  eyes,  and 
hear  through  the  ears,  of  other  men. 

A  writer  of  correct  taste  will  hardly  ever  go 
out  of  his  way,  even  in  search  of  embelushment : 
he  will  study  to  attain  the  best  end  by  the  most 
natural  means  ;  for  he  knows  that  what  is  not 
natural  cannot  be  beautiful,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  beautiful  out  of  its  own  place ;  for  an 
imprepef  ntsation  will  eoiVMrt  the  ows*  strikiaip 
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bcaaty  into  a  glarinff  defect.  When  by  a  well- 
connected  chain  of  ideas,  or  a  judicious  suc- 
cession of  events,  the  reader  is  snatched  to 
^Thebes  or  Athens,"  what  can  be  more  impei^ 
tinent  than  for  the  poet  to  obstruct  the  opera- 
tion of  the  passion  he  has  just  been  kindling,  by 
introducing  a  conceit  which  contradicts  his 
poryise,  and  interrupts  his  business  1  Indeed, 
we  cannot  be  transported,  even  in  idea,  to  those 
places,  if  the  poet  does  not  manage  so  adroitly 
as  not  to  make  us  sensible  of  the  journey  :  the 
instant  we  feel  we  are  travelling,  the  writer^s 
art  fails,  and  the  dehrium  is  at  an  end. 

Proserpine,  says  Ovid,  would  have  been  re- 
stored to  her  mother  Ceres,  had  not  Ascalaphus 
seen  her  stop  to  gather  a  golden  apple,  when 
the  terms  of  her  restoration  were,  that  she 
should  taste  nothing.  A  story  pregnant  with 
instruction  for  lively  writers,  who,  knr  neglecting 
the  main  business,  and  goinff  out  of  the  way  for 
61se  gratifications,  lose  sight  of  the  end  they 
•hould  principally  keep  in  view.  It  was  this 
^Ise  taste  that  introduced  the  numberless  coa- 
eeiti  which  dia||[race  the  brightest  of  the  Italian 
poets ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  reader 
only  feels  short  and  interrupted  snatches  of  de- 
light in  perusing  the  brilliant  but  unequal  com- 
positions of  Anosto,*  instead  of  that  unbroken 
and  undiminished  pleasure  which  he  constantly 
receives  from  Virgil,  from  Milton,  and  generally 
from  Tasso.  The  firet-mentioned  Italian  is  the 
Atalanta,  who  will  interrupt  the  most  eager 
career,  to  pick  up  the  glittering  mischief ;  w£le 
the  Mantuan  and  the  British  bards,  like  Hippom- 
enes,  press  on  warm  in  the  pursuit,  and  unse- 
duced  b^  temptation. 

A  writer  of  real  taste  will  take  great  pains 
in  the  perfection  of  his  style,  to  make  the  reader 
believe  that  he  took  none  at  all.  The  writing 
which  appears  to  be  most  easy,  will  be  generally 


found  to  be  least  tmitable.  The  moat  elegiat 
verses  are  the  most  easily  retained  ;  they  Culea 
themselves  on  the  memory  without  its  making 
any  effort  to  preserve  them,  and  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  what  is  remembered  with  ease 
was  written  without  difficulty. 

To  conclude :  genius  is  a  rare  and  precions 
^m,  of  which  few  know  the  worth ;  it  is  fitter 
lor  the  cabinet  of  the  connoisseur,  than  for  the 
commerce  of  mankind.  Good  sense  is  a  bank- 
bill,  convenient  for  change,  negotiable  at  all 
times,  and  current  in  all  places.  It  knows  the 
value  of  small  things,  and  considen  that  an  ag- 
gregate of  them  Dukes  up  the  sum  of  human 
affairs.  It  elevates  common  concerns  into 
matten  of  importance,  by  performing  them  in 
the  best  manner,  and  at  the  most  suitable  se»> 
son.  Crood  sense  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
equality,  while  genius  is  always  suspected  of  a 
design  to  impose  the  burden  of  superiority  ;  and 
respect  is  paid  to  it  with  that  reluctance  which 
always  attends  other  imposts,  the  lovrer  orders 
of  mankind  generally  repining  most  at  demands 
by  which  they  are  least  liable  to  be  affected. 

As  it  is  the  character  of  genius  to  penetrate 
with  a  lynx's  beam  into  unfathomable  abysses 
and  uncreated  worlds,  and  to  see  what  is  nef, 
so  it  is  the  property  of  good  sense  to  distingniik 
perfectly  and  judge  accurately  what  nmj  is. 
Good  sense  has  not  so  piercing  an  eye,  bat  it 
has  as  clear  a  sight :  it  does  not  penetrate  lo 
deeply,  but  as  far  as  it  does  see,  it  discerns  dis* 
tinctly.  Good  sense  is  a  judicious  mechanic, 
who  can  produce  beauty  and  convenience  oot 
of  suitable  means ;  but  genius  (I  speak  witk 
reverence  of  the  immeasurable  diistance)  bean 
some  remote  resemblance  to  the  Divine  Archi- 
tect, who  produced  perfection  of  beauty  wfthoat 
any  visible  materials,  *'  who  spake  and  it  wu 
created  ;"  who  said,  *'  Let  it  be,  and  it  was." 
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AeeompluhmerUs. — It  is  superfluous  to  deco- 
rate woman  so  highly  for  early  youth  ;  youth  is 
itself  a   decoration.      Wc   mistakingly   adorn 
most,  that  part  of  life  which  least  requires  it, 
and  neglect  to  provide  for  that  which  will  want 
it  most    It  is  for  that  sober  period,  when  life 
has   lost  its   freshness,  the  passions  their  in- 
tenseness,  and  the  spirits  their  hilarity,  that  we 
should  be  preparing.    Our  wisdom  would  be,  to 
anticipate  the  wants  of  middle  life,  to  lav  in  a 
store  of  notions,  ideas,  principles,  and  habits, 
which  may  preserve,  or  transfer  to  the  mind, 
4hat  affection  which  was  at  first  partly  attracted 
by  the  person.     But  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a 
fnrm  which  has  ceased  to  please,  to  provide  no 
subsidiary  aid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  and  es- 
pecially no  substitute  when  it  is  departed,  is  to 
render  life  comfortless,  and  marriage  dreary. 

1- ™"^x'^**'*™  "  '^^W'o  *"  **^*«  ■»«*  <*'«^  of  frief 
to  1536.  His  principal  work,  cbe  poetical  rmiMnesor**Or- 
Jsndo  PuriOM.'*8oaM  of  bw  admirers  allbcted  u>  ssc  in 
^posUioa  IB  tbs  "  Jsrasalem  IMivtmr  orTtaso.-JK».  I 


Let  such  women  as  are  disposed  to  be  vaia 
of  their  compantively  petty  attainments,  look 
up  with  admiration  to  those  two  contemporary 
shining  examples,  the  venerable  Elizabeth  Car- 
ter and  the  bloominff  Elizabeth  Smith.  I  knew 
them  both,  and  to  know  was  to  revere  them.  « 
In  them  let  our  young  ladies  contemplate  pro- 
found and  various  learning,  chastised  by  true 
Christian  humility.  In  them  let  them  venerate 
acquirements  which  would  have  been  distin- 
guished in  a  university,  meekly  sof^ned  and 
beautifully  shaded  by  the  gentle  ezertion  of 
every  domestic  virtue,  by  the  unaffected  exer- 
cise of  every  feminine  employment. 

Admiration. — Self-deception  is  so  easy,  that 
I  am  ever  afraid  of  highly  extolling  any  good 
quality,  lest  I  should  sit  down  satisfied  vrith 
having  borne  my  testimony  in  its  favour,  and  so 
rest  contented  with  the  praise  instead  of  the 
practice.  Commending  a  right  thing  is  a  cheap 
substitute  for  doing  it,  and  with  this  we  araloa 
apt  to  satisfy  onraelvea. 
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AJfittumt. — Trte  religion  is  teftted  in  the 
liettt;  thftt  ift  the  centre  from  which  all  the 
liaee  of  right  practice  miut  direrge.  It  it  the 
great  duty  and  chief  basiness  of  a  Christian  to 
uhour  to  make  all  his  affections,  with  all  their 
motiTes,  tendences,  and  operations,  subeerrient 
to  the  word  and  will  of  God.  His  irregular 
passions,  which  are  still  apt  to  start  oat  into 
disorder,  will  reqiiire  rigilanee  to  the  end.  He 
must  not  think  all  b  ufe,  because  the  more 
tractable  ones  are  not  rebellious ;  but  he  mar 
entertain  a  cheerful  hope  when  those  which 
were  once  rebellious  are  become  tractable. 

Ambition. — Among  the  yarioas  objects  of  am- 
bition, there  are  few  in  life  which  bring  less 
•accession  to  its  comfort  than  an  unceasing 
^truTgle  to  rise  to  an  elevation  in  society  very 
mncni  above  the  level  of  our  own  condition, 
without  being  aided  by  any  stronger  ascending 
power  than  mere  vanity.  Great  talents,  of 
whatever  kind,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise, 
•and  to  lift  their  ponessor.  The  flame  in  mount- 
ing does  but  obey  its  impulse.  But  when  there 
is  no  eneisy  more  powerful  than  the  passion  to 
tie  great,  destitute  of  the  sifts  which  can  con- 
fer greatness,  the  painful  effects  of  ambition  are 
like  water  forced  above  its  level  by  mechanical 
powers.  It  requires  constant  exertions  of  art, 
to  keep  up  what  art  first  set  agoing. 

AwiuemeniM.^A  have  known  pious  persons 
who  would,  on  no  account,  allow  their  raildren 
to  attend  places  of  gay  resort,  who  were  vet 
little  solicitous  to  extmguish  the  spirit  which 
those  places  are  calculated  to  generate  and 
Boorish.  This  is  rather  a  geographical  than  a 
moral  distinction.  It  is  thinking  more  of  the 
place  than  of  the  temper.  They  restrain  their 
persons ;  but  are  not  careful  to  ex|>el  from  their 
nearts  the  dispositions  which  excite  the  appe- 
tite, and  form  the  very  essence  of  danger.  A 
voun^  creature  cauiot  be  happy  who  spends 
ner  time  at  home  in  amusements  destined  for 
exhibition,  while  she  is  forbidden  to  be  exhib- 
ited. 

The  woman  who  derives  her  principles  from 
the  Bible,  and  her  amusements  from  intelleetual 
eoorces,  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  from 
active  employment  and  exercise,  will  not  pant 
for  behotders.  She  is  no  clamorous  besgar  for 
the  extorted  alms  of  admiration.  She  lives  on 
her  own  stock.  Her  resources  are  within  her- 
self. She  possesses  the  truest  independence. 
She  does  not  wait  for  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
to  know  if  she  is  right ;  nor  for  the  applause 
of  the  world,  to  know  if  die  b  happy. 

Analogy. — ^The  sacred  writings  frequently 
point  out  the  analogy  between  natural  and 
spiritual  things.  The  same  spirit  which  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  operates  on  the  human  character, 
to  produce  a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.  By 
this  operation,  the  affections  and  faculties  of  the 
man  receive  a  new  impulse — hb  dark  under- 
standing is  illuminated,  his  rebellious  will  is 
subdued,  his  irregular  desires  are  rectified ;  his 
judgment  is  informed,  hb  imagination  b  chas- 
tised ;  his  hopes  and  fears  are  directed  to  their 
true  and  adequate  end.    Heaven  becomes  the 
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object  of  hb  hopes,  an  eternal  separation  from 
God  the  object  of  hb  fears.  His  love  of  the 
wiirld  is  transmuted  into  the  love  of  God.  Tho 
lower  faculties  are  pressed  into  the  new  ser- 
vice. The  senses  have  a  higher  direction. 
The  whole  internal  frame  and  constitution  re- 
ceive a  nobler  bent ;  the  intents  and  purposes 
of  the  mind,  a  subliroer  aim  ;  hb  aspirations,  a 
loftier  fliffht ;  his  vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed 
object ;  hb  vagrant  purposes,  a  settled  home ; 
his  disappointed  heart  a  certain  refuge.  That 
heart,  no  longer  the  worshipper  of  the  world, 
b  struggling  to  become  its  conqueror.  Our 
blessed^ledeemer,  in  overcoming  the  world, 
bequeathed  us  hb  command  to  overcome  it 
also ;  but,  as  he  did  not  give  the  command 
without  the  example,  so  he  md  not  give  the  ex- 
ample without  the  offer  of  a  power  to  obey  the 
command. 

Anger. — ^We  contrive  to  make  revenge  it- 
self look  like  religion.  We  call  down  thunder 
on  many  a  head,  under  pretence  that  those  on 
whom  we  invoke  it  are  God*s  enemies,  when, 
perhaps,  we  invoke  it  because  they  are  ours. 

AjfUnue. — Human  applause  b,  by  a  worldly 
man,  reckoned  not  only  among  the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  among  articles  of  the  first  necessity. 
An  undue  desire  to  obtain  it  has  certainly  its 
foundation  in  vanity,  and  it  b  one  of  ouyrand 
errors  to  reckon  vanity  a  trivial  fault.  A^over- 
estimation  of  character,  and  an  anxious  vhsh  to 
concitiate  all  suffrages,  is  an  infirmity  from 
which  even  worthy  men  are  not  exempt ;  nay, 
it  b  a  weakness  from  which,  if  they  are  not 
governed  by  a  strict  religions  principle,  worthy 
men  are  m  roost  danger.  Reputation  being  in 
itself  so  very  desirable  a  good,  those  who  actu- 
ally possess  it,  and  in  some  sense  deserve  to 
possess  it,  are  apt  to  make  it  their  standard, 
and  to  rest  m  it  as  their  supreme  aim  and  end. 

We  are  as  fond  of  the  apj>ianses  even  of  the 
upper  gallery  as  the  dramatw  poet.  Like  him, 
we  afiSct  to  despise  the  mob,  considered  as  in- 
dividual jadffes,  yet,  as  a  mass,  we  court  their 
applause.  Like  him,  we  feel  strengthened  by 
the  number  of  voices  in  our  favour,  mai  are  less 
anxious  about  the  ffoodness  of  the  work  than 
about  Uie  loudness  of  the  acclamation.  Success 
b  merit  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

AKtHc  Piety. — ^A  piety  altogether  spiritual, 
disconnected  with  all  outward  circumstancoa,  a 
religion  of  pure  meditation  and  abstracted  devo- 
tion, was  not  made  for  so  compound,  so  imper- 
fect a  creature  as  man.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  a  few  sublime  spirits,  **  not  touch'd,  but 
rapt,"  who,  totally  cut  off  firom  the  worid,  seem 
almost  to  have  literally  soared  above  this  ter- 
rene region ;  who  almost  appear  to  have  stolen 
the  fire  of  the  seraphim,  and  to  have  had  no 
business  on  earth,  but  to  keep  alive  the  celestial 
flame  They  would,  however,  have  approxi- 
mated more  neariy  to  the  example  of^  their 
divine  Master,  the  great  standard  and  only  pei- 
fect  model,  had  they  combined  a  more  diligent 
discharge  of  the  active  duties  and  beneficences 
of  life  with  their  high  devotional  attainments. 

Atheim.— 'It  furnishes  the  most  incontro- 
vertible proof  that  the  world  by  wbdom  koMr 
^  80 
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not  God,  that  it  was  at  the  very  time,  and  in 
the  Tery  country,  in  which  knowledge  and  taste 
had  attained  their  utmost  perfection,  when  the 
Porch  and  the  Academy  had  given  laws  to 
human  intellect,  that  atheism  first  assumed  a 
shape,  and  established  itself  into  a  school  of 
philosophy.  It  was  at  the  moinent  when  the 
mental  |)Owerb  were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
in  Greece,  that  it  was  settled  as  an  infallible 
truth  in  this  philosophy,  that  the  senses  were  the 
hghtst  mUurul  light  uf  mankind.  It  was  in  the 
most  cnliffhlencd  age  of  Ilome  that  tliis  athe- 
istical philosophy  was  transplanted  thither,  and 
that  one  of  her  most  elegant  poets  adopted  it, 
and  rendered  it  popular  by  the  bewitching  graces 
of  his  verse. 

It  seems  as  if  the  most  accomplished  nations 
stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  light  of 
revelation ;  for  it  was  not  to  the  dark  and  stu- 
pid comeis  of  the  earth  that  the  apostles  had 
their  earliest  missions.  One  of  St.  Paul*s  first 
and  noblest  expositions  of  Christian  trutli  was 
made  before  the  most  august  deliberative  assem- 
bly in  the  world,  though,  by-the-way,  it  does 
not  appear  that  more  than  one  member  of  Are- 
opagus was  converted.  In  Rome,  some  of  the 
apostle's  earliest  converts  belonged  to  the  im- 
]>erial  palace.  It  was  to  the  metropolis  of  cul- 
tivat^Italy,  it  was  to  the  "  regions  of  Achaia," 
to  thffopulent  and  luxurious  city  of  Corinth,  in 
preference  to  the  barbarous  countries  of  the  un- 
civilized world,  that  some  of  his  first  epistles 
were  addressed. 

During  the  late  attempt  to  establish  heathen- 
ism in  a  neighbouring  countrv,  does  it  not  look 
as  if  the  Sxixiy  theatres  which  were  opened 
every  night  in  its  capital,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  revolution,  had  been  intended,  in  imitation 
of  the  Romans,  whose  religion,  titles,  and  offices 
the  French  afiiected  to  adopt,  as  a  nightly  ex- 
piation to  the  goddess  of  Reason^  for  the  cruel- 
ties and  carnage  of  the  day  1 

Authors. — If  we  rejtolve  never  to  read  a  work 
of  instruction  because  the  author  had  faults. 
Lord  Bacon's  hicxhaustible  mine  of  intellectual 
wealth  might  have  still  been  unexplored.  Lu- 
ther, the  man  to  whom  the  Protestant  world 
owes  more  than  to  any  other  uninspired  being, 
might  remain  unread,  because  he  is  said  to  have 
wanted  the  meekness  of  Mclancthon.  Even  the 
divine  instructions  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
would  have  been  written  in  vain. 

Evil  in  the  man  would  not  invalidate  the 
fuths  he  has  been  teaching.  Bidaam,  though 
■  bad  man,  prophesied  truly.  Erasmus,  whose 
piety  is  almost  as  doubtful  as  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing were  unquestionable,  yet,  by  throwing  both 
into  Uie  right  scale,  was  a  valuable  instrument 
in  effecting  the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
concerned.  Erasmus  powerfully  assisted  the 
Reformation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear 
that  the  Reformation  essentially  benefited 
Erasmus. 

If,  then,  the  ^vriter  advances  unanswerable 
arguments  in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  impres- 
sively enforces  its  practical  imporlsnce,  his  char- 
acter, even  if  defective,  should  not  invalidate 
his  reasoning.     Though  we  allow  tliat  even  lo 


the  reader  it  it  far  more  satitlactofy  whet  4i 
life  illustrates  the  writing,  yet  we  most  mnm 
bring  the  conduct  of  the  man  as  any  infallibli 
test  of  the  truth  of  his  doc  nine.  Allow  this, 
and  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  will  be  plead- 
ed against  us.  Take  the  opposite  case.  Do  w« 
ever  produce  certain  moral  quahties  which 
Hobbes,  Bayle,  Hume,  and  other  sober  skeptici 
possessed,  as  aisuments  for  adopting  their  opin- 
ions !  Do  we  infer,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  their  sentiments  are  sound,  because  theix 
hves  were  not  flagitious  ^  . 

It  would  be  the  hig[hest  degree  of  unfairaesi 
to  prefer  a  charge  of  mjusticc,  hypocrisr,  or  in- 
consistency agamst  an  author,  because  his  life, 
in  some  respects,  falls  short  of  the  strictnesi 
of  his  writings.  It  is  a  disparity  almost  ia- 
separable  from  this  state  of  frail  mortality.  He 
may  have  fallen  into  errors,  and  yet  deserre  to 
have  no  heavier  charges  brought  againtt  him 
than  ho  has  brought  against  oUiers.  lufirmiiv 
of  temper,  inequality  of  mind,  a  heart,  thou^ 
fearing  to  offend  God,  yet  not  sufficiently  d«ad 
to  the  world : — these  are  tho  lingering  effects 
of  sin  impeifectlv  subdued,  in  a  heart  wnich  vet 
longs,  prays,'  and  labours  for  a  complete  deliver- 
ance from  all  its  corruptions. 

Of  two  evils,  had  not  an  auihor  better  be  te- 
dious than  superficial  1  From  an  overflowing 
vessel  you  may  gather  more,  indeed,  than  joa 
want,  but  from  an  empty  one  you  can  gaUier 
nothing. 

Avarice. — ^That  charity  begins  at  borne,  it 
not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  reason  why  she  shook! 
never  stir  out.  There  is  one  plea  always  ready 
as  an  apology  for  the  eagerness  to  amass  wealth ; 
and  it  is  a  plea  which  has  a  good  look.  "  We 
must  provide  for  our  childen,"  is  the  pretence ; 
but  we  must  indulge  our  avarice,  is  the  truth. 
The  fact  is,  a  man  is  provident  for  his  familr, 
but  he  is  covetous  for  himself.  The  sordid 
mind  and  the  grasping  hand  are  too  eager  to 
put  off  their  gratification  to  so  remote  a  period 
as  the  future  aggrandizement  of  those  for  whom 
they  pretend  to  amass.  Hie  covetous  roan 
hungers  for  instant  gratification,  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  counting  his  hoards,  for  the  pride  of  cal- 
ling his  lands  by  his  own  name. 

The  Bible. — The  sacred  volume  vas  com- 
posed by  a  vast  variety  of  writers,  men  of  erery 
different  rank  and  condition,  of  every  diverntT 
of  character  and  turn  of  mind  ;  the  monarch  acd 
tlie  plebeian,  the  illiterate  and  the  learned,  the 
foremost  in  talent  and  the  moderately  gifted  in 
natural  advantages,  the  historian  and  the  \€^\&- 
la^r,  the  orator  and  the  poet, — each  had  his 
immediate  vocation,  each  his  pecoliar  province : 
some  prophets,  some  apostles,  some  evangi^lists, 
living  in  ages  remote  from  each  other,  under 
different  modes  of  civil  government,  under  dif- 
ferent dispensations  of  the  divine  economy, 
filling  a  period  of  time  which  reached  from  the 
first  dawn  of  heavenly  light  to  its  meridian  ra- 
diance. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  ihe'Law 
and  the  Gospel ;  the  prophets  predicting  events, 
and  the  evangelists  recording  them ;  the  doc- 
trinal yet  didiactic  epistolary  writers,  and  bs 
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who  closed  the  Bscred  canon  in  the  Apocalyptic 
Tition; — all  these  furnished  their  respectire 
portions,  and  yet  all  tall^  with  a  dove-tailed 
correspondence  :  alf  the  different  materials  are 
joined  with  a  completeness  the  most  satisfactory, 
with   an  ag^ment  the  roost  incontrovertible. 

This  inmhce  of  uniformity  without  design, 
of  agreement  without  contrivance ;  this  consist- 
ency maintained  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
without  a  possibili|y  of  the  ordinary  methods 
for  conducting  such  a  plan ;  these  unparalleled 
congruities,  Uiese  uneiampled  coincidences — 
form  altogether  a  species  of  evidence,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  all 
the  other  books  in  the  world. 

Our  divine  Teacher  does  not  say  ready  but 
search  the  Scriptures.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  are  of  everlasting  interest.  All  the  great 
objects  of  history  lose  their  value,  as  through 
the  lapse  of  time  they  recede  further  from  us ; 
but  those  of  the  book  of  God  are  commensurate 
with  the  immortality  of  our  nature.  All  exist- 
ing circumstances,  as  they  relate  to  this  world 
merely,  lose  their  importance  as  they  lose  their 
novelty ;  they  even  melt  in  air,  as  they  pass  be- 
fore US. 

While  we  are  discussing  events,  they  cease  to 
be ;  while  we  are  criticising  customs,  they  be- 
come obsolete ;  while  we  are  adopting  fashions, 
thoy  vanish ;  while  we  are  condemning  or  de- 
fending parties,  they  change  sides.  While  we 
are  contemplating  feuds,  opposing  factions,  or 
deploring  revolutions,  they  are  extinct.  Of 
created  things,  mutability  is  their  character  at 
the  best,  brevity  their  duration  at  the  longest. 
But  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever." 

The  Bible  never  warns  us  against  imaginary 
evils,  nor  courts  us  to  imaginary  good. 

Young  persons  should  read  the  Scriptures, 
wialtered,  unmutilated,  unabridged.  If  parents 
4o  not  make  a  point  of  this,  the  peculiarities  of 
sacred  language  will  become  really  obsolete  to 
the  next  generation. 

BUMtings. — ^In  adoring  the  providence  of 
God,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  vritn  what  is  new 
and  fit  of  coarse,  while  we  too  much  overlook 
long,  nabitual,  and  uninterrapted  mercies.  But 
common  mercies,  if  less  striKing,  are  more  valu- 
able, both  because  we  have  them  always,  and 
because  others  share  them.  The  ordinary  bles- 
rings  of  life  are  overlooked,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized,  because  they 
are  most  umformly  bestowed.  They  are  most 
essential  to  oar  support ;  and  when  once  they 
are  withdrawn,  we  begin  to  find  that  they  are 
also  most  essential  to  oor  comfort.  Nothing 
raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  hke  its  removal, 
whereas  it  was  its  continuance  which  should 
have  taught  us  its  value.  We  require  novelties 
to  awaken  oar  gratitude ;  not  considering  that 
it  is  the  duration  of  mercies  which  enhances 
their  value.  We  want  fresh  excitements.  We 
consider  mercies  long  enjoyed  as  things  of 
coarse,  as  things  to  which  we  have  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  claim ;  as  if  God  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  what  he  Ivis  once  bestowed,  as  if  he 
were  obliged  to  continue  what  he  has  once  been 
fieased  to  confer. 


God  is  the  fountain  from  which  all  tie  streama 
of  goodness  flow  ;  the  centre  from  which  all  the 
rays  of  blessedness  diverge.  All  our  actions 
are  therefore  only  good  as  they  have  a  refer- 
ence to  him ;  the  streams  must  revert  back  to 
their  fountain,  the  rays  must  converge  again  to 
their  centre. 

Books. — For  those  who  have  much  business 
and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  necessary  art 
to  learn  to  extract  the  essential  spirit  of  an  au- 
thor from  the  body  of  his  work ;  to  know  how 
to  seize  on  the  vital  parts ;  to  discern  where 
his  strength  lies ;  and  to  separate  it  from  those 
portions  of  the  work  which  are  superfluous,  col- 
lateral, or  merely  ornamental. 

In  avoiding  books  which  excite  the  passions, 
it  would  seem  strange  to  include  even  some  de- 
votional works.  Yet  such  as  merely  kindle 
warm  feelings  are  not  always  the  safest.  Let 
us  rather  prefer  those  which,  while  they  tend  to 
raise  a  devotional  spirit,  awaken  the  aiSections 
without  disordering  them;  which,  while  they 
elevate  the  desires,  purify  t^m ;  which  show 
us  our  own  nature,  and  lay  o^Kti  its  corruptions. 
Such  as  show  us  the  malignity  of  sin,  tne  de- 
ceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  the  feebleness  of  our 
best  resolutions ;  such  as  teach  us  to  pull  off 
the  mask  from  the  fairest  appearance,  and  dis- 
cover every  hiding-place  whore  some  lurkii^ 
evil  would  conceal  itself :  such  as  show  us  not 
what  we  appear  to  others,  but  what  we  really 
are ;  such  as,  co-operating  with  our  interior 
feelings,  and  showing  us  our  natural  state,  point 
out  our  absolute  need  of  a  Redeemer,  leail  us 
to  seek  to  him  for  pardon  from  a  conviction  that 
there  is  no  other  refuge,  no  other  salvatisn. 
I^et  us  be  conversant  with  soch  writings  as 
teach  us  that  while  we  long  to  obtain  the  re- 
mission of  our  transgressions,  we  must  not 
desire  the  remission  of  our  duties.  Let  us  seek 
for  such  a  Saviour  as  will  not  only  deliver  us 
from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  from  the  dom- 
ination also. 

The  Arabian  Nights  and  other  oriental  books 
of  fable,  though  loose  and  faulty  in  many  re- 
spects, yet  have  always  a  reference  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country.  Nothing  is  introduced 
against  the  law  of  Mahomet ;  nothing  subversive 
of  the  opinions  of  a  Mussulman.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  books  for  having  no  religion,  bat  for 
having  a  false  religion.  A  book  which  in  noth- 
ing opposes  the  principles  of  the  Bible  I  would 
be  far  from  calling  a  bad  book,  though  the  Bi- 
ble was  never  named  in  it. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid  reading  pemicioas 
books,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
circulation.  This  duty,  however,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  too  little  regarded  even  by  those  who 
are  sincere  in  religious  profession.* 

When  the  French  revolution  had  brought  to 
light  the  fatal  consequences  of  some  of  Voltaire's 
writings,  some  half-scrupulous  persons,  no  longer 
willing  to  afford  his  fourscore  volumes  a  place 
in  their  library,  sold  them  at  a  low  price.  This 
measure,  though  it "  stayed  the  plague"  in  their 
own  houses,  caused  the  mfection  to  spread 
wider.  The  Kphesian  magicians  made  no  suel^ 
compromise ;  tney  bumea  theirs. 
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We  have  too  man  j  «l«neiitBry  booka.  Thtj 
ai«  read  um  much  and  U>o  long.  The  yotUhfol 
mind,  which  was  formerly  aick  from  inanitioii, 
ia  DOW  in  danger  from  a  plolhoia.  Much,  how- 
ever, will  depend  on  cepacily  and  diqweition. 
A  chdd  of  slower  parU  may  be  indulged  till 
•  rune  years  old  with  books  which  a  Uvely  genius 
will  look  down  upon  at  sevon.  A  girl  of  talents 
viU  read.  To  her,  no  excitement  is  wanting. 
The  natural  appetite  is  a  sufficient  incentive. 
The  I9SS  brilliant  child  requires  the  allurement 
of  lighter  books.  She  wants  encouragement  as 
much  as  the  other  requirea  restraint. 

ValamUteM. — ^Most  of  the  calamities  of  human 
life  originate  with  ourselves.  Even  sickness, 
shame,  pain,  and  death,  were  not  originally  the 
infliction  of  God.  But  out  of  many  evils, 
whether  sent  us  by  his  immediate  hand,  or 
brought  on  us  by  our  own  faults,  much  eventual 
good  is  educed  by  him  who,  by  turning  our  suf- 
fermg  to  our  benefit,  repairs  by  grace  the  evds 
produced  by  sin.  Without  being  the  author  of 
evil,  the  bsie  suggestion  of  which  is  blasphemy, 
he  converts  it  to  Hi  own  glory,  by  causing  the 
etfects  of  it  to  promote  our  g(N>d.  If  the  virtu- 
ous sufler  from  the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  it  is 
because  their  imperfect  goodness  stood  in  need 
of  chastisement.  Even  the  wicked,  who  are 
suffering  by  their  own  sins,  or  the  sins  of  each 
other,  are  sometimes  brought  back  to  God  by 
mutual  injuries,  the  sense  of  which  awakens 
them  to  compunction  for  their  own  offences. 
God  makes  use  of  the  fisults  even  of  good  men 
to  show  them  their  own  insufficiency,  to  abase 
thein  in  their  own  eyes,  to  cure  them  of  vanity 
and  iielJ-<iependaQce.  He  makes  use  of  their 
siiuiiier  failings  to  set  them  on  the  watch  against 
great  ones ;  of  their  imperfections,  to  put  them 
on  their  guard  against  sins ;  of  their  faults  of 
inadvertence,  to  increase  their  dread  of  such  as 
are  willul.  This  superinduced  vigilance  teaches 
tiiem  to  fear  all  the  resemblancea,  and  to'ahua 
ail  ihc  approaches  to  sin.  It  is  a  salutary  fear, 
which  keeps  them  from  using  all  the  Uberty  they 
have  ;  it  leads  them  to  avoid,  not  only  whatever 
IS  decidedly  wrong,  but  to  slop  short  of  what  is 
doubUul,  to  keep  clear  of  wliat  is  suspicious ; 
well  knowing  the  thin  partitions  which  separate 
danger  from  destruction.  It  teaches  tliem  to 
watch  the  buddings  and  germinations  of  evil, 
lo  anticipate  the  pernicious  fruit  in  the  opening 
blossom. 

As  no  calamity  is  too  great  for  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  small  to 
experience  its  benehcial  results. 

Catechism. — The  catechism  was  written  for 
children,  and  contains  all  the  seeds  and  princi- 
ples of  Christuiniiy  for  men.  It  evidently  re- 
quires much  expliinalion,  much  development ; 
still  it  fuiYiislies  a  wide  and  important  tield  for 
colloquial  instruction,  without  which  young 
persons  can  by  no  ineaiiH  understand  a  compo- 
sition so  ailinirable,  but  ho  condensed. 

Character. — We  are  apt  to  call  men  good, 
because  thoy  are  without  certain  had  qualities. 
Bui  this  is  not  only  not  knowing  religion,  it  is 
not  knowing  huiiuin  nature.  All  vices  are  not 
altimties  i  of  course  the  veiy  indulgence  of  one 


vice  ia  not  aaldom  an  excluaion  of  another,  la 
covetouanesa  avoid*  profligacy,  and  ambition 
expels  indolence :  but  though  they  are  natoral 
antipathies,  they  all  spring  from  the  same  sonrce  ; 
the  same  fountamol  corrupt  nature  feeds  both. 

In  describing  a  bad  character,  tha  Bible  does 
not  say  that  hia  actions  are  flagtif/mM,  but  that 
**  God  is  not  in  all  liis  tktmghlt."  This  is  the 
description  of  a  thoroughly  worldly  nan.  Those 
who  are  given  up  completely  to  the  world,  to 
its  maxiitas,  its  pnncipU»,  lU  cares,  or  its  pleaa- 
urea,  cannot  entertam  thoughts  of  God.  And 
to  be  unmindful  of  his  providence,  to  be  regard- 
less of  his  presence,  to  be  insensible  to  his 
mercies,  must  be  nearly  as  offensive  to  him 
as  to  deny  his  existence.  Excessive  dissipa- 
tion, a  aupreme  love  of  money,  or  an  entire 
devotedness  to  smbition,  drinka  ap  that  spirit, 
swallows  up  that  affection,  exhauau  that  vigour^ 
starves  that  xeal,  with  which  a  Chriatian  should 
devote  himself  to  serve  his  Maker. 

Charity. — I  have  often  heard  it  regretted 
that  ladies  have  no  stated  employinentv  no  pro- 
feaaioD.  It  is  a  mistake ;  charity  is  the  caUiqg 
of  a  lady ;  the  cai^  of  the  poor  ia  her  nrofes* 
sion.  Men  have  little  time  or  taste  for  details. 
Women  of  fortune  have  abundant  leisure,  which 
can  in  no  way  be  so  properljr  or  so  pleasantly 
filled  up  as  in  making  themaelves  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  worth  and  the  wants  of  all 
within  their  reach.  With  their  wants,  becaose 
it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  administer  to  them ; 
with  their  worth,  because  without  this  knowl« 
edge,  they  cannot  adminiater  prudently  and 
appropriately. 

rhe  reason  is  particularly  obvious,  why  the 
bountv  of  the  aflluent  ought  to  be  most  liberally, 
though  not  excluaively,  extended  to  the  spot 
whence  they  derive  their  revenues.  There 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  double  motive  for  iL 
The  same  act  involves  a  duty  both  to  God  and 
to  man.  The  largest  bounty  to  the  necessitous 
on  our  estates  is  rather  justice  than  charity.  It 
is  but  a  kind  of  peppercorn  acknowledgment  to 
the  great  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all,  from  whom 
we  hold  them.  And  to  assist  their  own  labour- 
ing poor  is  a  kind  of  natural  debt,  which  penona 
who  possess  great  landed  property  owe  to  those^ 
from  the  sweat  of  whose  brow  they  deiive  their 
comforts,  and  even  their  riches.  It  is  a  com- 
mutation, which,  as  the  advantage  is  greatly  on 
our  side,  so  is  our  duty  to  diminish  me  diflier- 
ence  of  paramount  obligation. 

The  iniquity  of  our  holy  things  requires  much 
Christian  vigilance.  Next  to  not  giving  at  ai^ 
the  greatest  fault  is  to  give  from  ostentation. 
The  contest  is  only  between  two  sins.  The 
motive  robs  the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue, 
while  the  good  work  that  is  paid  in  pruae,  is 
stripped  of  the  hope  of  higher  retribution. 

8omc  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  by  a  strange 
self-delusion,  to  swell  the  amount  o(  their 
charity,  by  tacking  to  it  extraneous  items  of  a 
totally  distinct  character.  The  author  was  for- 
merly acquainted  with  a  lady  of  rank,  who, 
though  her  benevolence  was  suspected  to  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  splendour  of  her  establish- 
ment, was  yet  ratlier  too  apt  to  make  her  doudf 
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iisnbjeetofcoiiTenfttkm.  After  emimeratiiig 
tlie  ▼irkmt  iiwtances  of  her  beneficence,  the 
often  concluded  by  eajinff,  '*  notwithstanding 
mj  lugo  hnaly,.!  giro  ill  this  in  chanty,  be- 
tiiiM  faying  the  foor  raies  :'*  thus  converting  a 
eompalsory  act,  to  which  all  are  ^ually  subject, 
into  a  Tolnntary  bounty. 

Chiidhood. — ^The  mind  diouM  be  formed  early, 
no  less  than  the  person ;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Providence  has  plainly  indicated  child- 
hood to  be  the  season  of  instruction,  by  com- 
municating at  that  period  such  flexibility  to  the 
oij^s,  such  attention  to  the  memory,  such 
quickness  to  the  apprehension,  such  inquisitive- 
ness  to  the  temper,  such  alacrity  to  the  animal 
spirits,  and  such  impressibility  to  the  affections, 
as  are  not  possessed  at  any  subsequent  period. 
We  are  therefore  bound,  hj  erery  tie  of  duty, 
to  follow  these  obvious  designations  of  Prori- 
dence,  by  moulding  that  flexibility  to  the  most 
durable  ends  ;  by  storing  that  memory  with  the 
richest  knowledge  ;  by  pointing  that  apprehen- 
sion to  the  highest  objects  ;  by  giving  to  that 
alacrity  its  bmt  direction  ;  by  turning  that  in- 
quiritiveness  to  the  noblest  intellectual  pur- 
poses :  and,  above  all,  by  converting  that  im- 
pressibility of  heart  to  the  most  exuted  moral 
cses. 

Ckrittiamty. — Christianity  is  not  merely  a 
religion  of  authority ;  the  soundest  reason  em- 
braces most  confidently  what  the  most  explicit 
revelation  has  taught,  and  the  deepest  inquirer 
is  usually  the  most  convinced  Christian.  The 
reason  of  philosophy  is  a  disputing  reason,  that 
of  Christianity  an  obeying  reason.  The  glory 
of  the  pagan  religion  consisted  in  virtuous  sen- 
timents ;  the  glory  of  the  Christian  in  the  par- 
don and  the  subjugation  of  sin.  The  humble 
Christian  may  say  with  one  of  the  ancient 
Cithers,  **  I  wilt  not  glory  because  I  am  righte- 
oofl,  but  because  I  am  redeemed.'* 

Christianity  has  no  by-laws,  no  particular 
exemptions,  no  individual  immunities.  That 
there  is  no  appropriate  way  of  attaining  sal- 
vation for  a  pnnce  or  a  philosopher,  is  probably 
one  reason  why  greatness  and  wisdom  have  so 
often  rejected  it.  But.  if  rank  cannot  plead  its 
uivilem,  ^nius  cannot  claim  its  distmctions. 
That  Christianity  did  not  owe  its  success  to  the 
arts  of  rhetoric,  or  the  8q>histry  of  the  schools, 
bat  that  God  intended  hv  it  "  to  make  foolish 
the  wisdom  of  this  world,*'  actually  explains 
why  the  "  disputers  of  this  world*'  have  always 
be«i  its  enemies. 

Christianity  was  a  second  creation.  It  com- 
pleted the  first  order  of  things,  and  introduced 
i  new  one  of  its  own,  not  subversive  but  per- 
fective of  the  original.  It  produced  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  condition  of  men,  and  accom- 
plished a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world, 
which  all  its  confederated  power,  wit,  and  phi- 
losophy, not  only  could  not  effect,  but  could  not 
even  conceive.  It  threw  such  a  preponderating 
weight  into  the  scale  of  morab,  by  the  super- 
induction  of  the  new  principle  of  faith  in  a  Re- 
deemer, as  rendered  the  hitherto  insupportable 
trials  of  the  afflicted  comparatively  light.  It 
gave  strength  to  weakness,  spirit    to  action, 


motive  to  virtue,  certainty  to  doubt,  patience  •• 
suffering,  Ught  to  darkness,  life  to  dc«th. 

The  Cornmanimentt. — If  the  promises  ara 
our  aliment,  the  commandments  are  our  work  ; 
and  a  temperate  Christian  ought  to  desire  nomv 
ishmeht  only  in  order  to  cany  him  through  his 
business.  If  he  so  supinely  rest  on  the  one  as 
to  grow  sensual  and  inrolent,  he  might  becooM 
not  only  unwilling,  but  incapacitated  for  the 
other.  We  must  not  expect  to  bve  upon  cor- 
dials, which  only  serve  to  inflame,  without 
strengthening.  Even  without  these  suppofrts, 
which  we  are  more  ready  to  desire  than  to  pot 
ourselves  in  the  way  to  obtain,  there  is  in  hum- 
ble trust  in  God,  snd  in  a  simple  reliance  in 
his  word — there  is  a  repose  of  spirit,  a  freedom 
from  solicitude,  in  a  lowly  confidence  in  him, 
for  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  give  in  ex- 
change. 

Commerce. — ^I  believe  that  an  overflowing 
commerce  and  the  excessive  opulence  it  has 
introduced,  though  favourable  to  all  the  splen- 
dours of  art  and  mechanic  ingenuity,  yet  have 
lowered  the  standard  of  taste,  and  debilitated 
the  mental  energies.  Thev  are  advantageous 
to  luxury,  but  fatal  to  intellect.  It  has  added 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  drawing-room,  but  de- 
ducted from  that  of  the  inhabitants.  It  hat 
given  perfection  to  our  mirrors,  our  candlesticks, 
our  gilding,  our  inlaying,  and  our  sculpture,  bat 
it  has  communicated  a  torpor  to  the  imagikatioo, 
and  enervated  our  intellectual  vigour. 

Conscience. — There  is  a  fatal  way  of  lulling 
the  conscience,  by  entertaining  diminishing 
thoughts  of  sins  kmg  since  committed.  Ws 
persuade  ourselves  to  forget  them,  and  ws 
therefore  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are 
not  remembered  by  God.  But  though  distance 
diminishes  objects  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
it  does  not  actually  lessen  them.  Their  real 
magnitude  remains  the  same.  Perhaps,  if  we 
remember  them,  God  may  forget  them,  especi- 
ally if  our  remembrance  be  such  as  to  induce 
a  sound  repentance.  If  we  remember  them 
not,  he  assuredly  will. 

Contenimeni.^A9  godliness  cannot  subsisi 
without  contentment,  so  neither  can  true  con- 
tentment spring  from  any  other  than  an  inwud 
Erinciple  of  real  piety.  All  contentment  which 
as  not  iu  foundation  in  religioa  is  merely  coop 
stitutional,  animal  hilarity,  the  flow  of  blood 
and  spirits  in  the  more  sanguine  character; 
coldness  and  apathy,  in  the  more  indifferent. 
A  spirit  of  contentment  is  stifling  covetousness 
in  its  birth ;  it  is  strangling  the  serpent  in  the 
cradle. 

CotUroverty. — As  truth  will  be  assaulted,  it 
must  be  defended.  Controversial  discussions^ 
therefore,  are  not  only  harmless  but  useful,  pro- 
vided iruth  is  the  inspiring  motive,  and  ch«rity 
the  medium  of  conducting  them.  Truth  is 
frequently  beaten  out  by  connoting  blows, 
when  it  mi^hthave  contracted  ru*  and  impurity 
by  lying  quiet,  uninquired  info  and  una»sailrd. 
We  are  m  danger  of  growing  nrglitfcni  aiout 
a  truth  which  is  never  attacked,  or  of  surround- 
ing it  with  our  own  fancies,  and  appending  to 
it  our  own  excrescences ;  while  the  assuTant 
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teachef  even  the  friendly  Gxaminera  to  clear  the 
principle  of  all  foreign  mixtures,  and,  by  ^vuig 
It  more  purity,  to  ^vc  it  a  wider  circulation. 

ConvfTfo/ion.— Books  alone  will  never  form 
the  character.  It  is  conversation  which  must 
unfold,  enlarge,  and  apply  the  use  of  books. 
Without  tliat  familiar  comment  on  wliat  is  read, 
mere  reading  might  only  fill  the  mind  with  fal- 
lacious models  of  character,  and  false  maxims 
of  life.  It  is  conversation  which  must  develop 
what  is  obscure,  raise  what  is  low,  correct  what 
is  defective,  quaUfy  what  is  exaggerated,  and 
gently,  and  almost  insensibly,  raise  the  under- 
standing, form  the  heart,  and  fix  the  taste  ;  and 
by  giving  just  proportions  to  the  mind,  teach  it 
the  power  of  fair  appreciation,  draw  it  to  adopt 
what  is  reasonable,  to  love  what  is  good,  to 
taste  wliat  is  pure,  and  to  imitate  what  is  elegant. 

Conversion. — The  primitive  church  carried 
their  incredulity  of  the  appearances  of  repent- 
ance so  far,  as  to  require  not  only  years  of  sor- 
row for  siu,  but  perseverance  in  piety,  before 
they  would  admit  offenders  to  their  communion ; 
and,  as  a  test  of  their  siucerity,  required  the 
uniform  practice  of  those  virtues  most  opposite 
to  their  former  vices.  Were  this  made  the 
criterion  now,  we  should  not  so  often  hear  such 
flaming  accounts  of  converts  so  exultingly  re- 
ported, before  time  has  been  allowed  to  try  their 
stability.  More  especially,  we  should  not  hear 
of  so  many  triumphant  relations  of  death-bed 
converts,  in  whom  tlio  symptoms  must  frequently 
be  too  equivocal  to  admit  the  positive  decision 
of  human  wisdom. 

Courage. — There  are  other  ways  of  exerci- 
sing courage  than  in  the  field  of  battle.  There 
are  more  exalted  means  of  showing  spirit  than 
by  sending  or  accepting  a  clinllenge.  To  sus- 
tain a  fit  of  sickness,  may  exhibit  as  true  hero- 
ism as  to  lead  an  army.  To  bear  a  deep  afflic- 
tion well  calls  for  as  high  exertion  of  soul,  as 
to  storm  a  town  ;  and  to  meet  death  with 
Christian  resolution,  is  an  act  of  courage  in 
which  many  a  woman  has  triumphed,  and  many  a 
philosopher,  and  even  some  generals,  have  failed. 

Coicper. — Such  an  original  as  Cowpcr  must 
naturally  have  a  herd  of  imitators.  If  they 
cannot  attain  to  his  excellences,  his  faults  are 
always  attainable.  The  resemblance  between 
the  master  and  the  scholar  is  found  chiefly  in 
his  defects.  Tlie  determined  imitator  of  an 
easy  writer  becomes  vapid ;  of  a  sublime  one, 
absurd.  Cowper*s  ease  appeared  his  most  imi- 
table  charm ;  but  ease  aggravated  is  insipidity. 
His  occasional  negligences,  his  disciples  adopted 
uniformly.  In  Cowpcr  there  mi^ht  sometimes 
be  carelessness  in  the  verse,  but  Uie  verse  itself 
was  sustained  by  the  vigour  of  the  sentiment. 
The  imitator  forgot  that  Cowpcr's  strength  lay 
in  the  tl\pu^ht ;  that  his  buoyant  spirit  always 
supported  itself;  that  the  figure,  though  am- 
plified, was  never  incongruous,  and  the  illustra- 
tion, though  i|nw,  was  never  false. 

Devotion. — To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit, 
two  things  are  especially  necessary — habitually 
to  cultivate  the  disposition,  and  habitually  to 
avoid  whatever  is  unfavourable  to  it. 

May  we  venture  to  express  a  wish  that  some 


persons  of  more  piety  than  dlscenunent,  vam^ 
whom  there  are  those  who  value  tbemsehct 
on  being  more  particularly  the  disciples  of  St 
Paul,  would  always  imitate  his  chastened  lu 
guage.  When  the  aposde  pours  oat  the  fuhesi 
of  lus  heart  to  his  Redeemer,  every  ezpressioo 
is  as  full  of  veneration  as  of  love.  His  freedom 
is  a  filial  freedom,  while  their  devout  effusions 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  adjectives  whKh 
betray  ^  familiarity  bordering  on  irreverence. 

Tliis  remark  applies  more  particularly  lo  cer- 
tain hymns,  written  in  a  yery  devout  strun,  but 
with  a  devotion  rather  am&tory  than  reverential. 

Discipline. — It  is  not  some  signal  act  of 
mortification,  but  an  habitual  state  of  discipliuf , 
which  will  prepare  us  for  great  trials.  A  soul 
ever  on  the  watch,  fervent  in  prayer,  diligent 
in  self-inspection,  frequent  in  meditation,  forti- 
fied against  the  vanities  of  time  by  repeated 
views  of  etemi^ — all  the  avenues  to  such  a 
heart  will  be  in  ^ood  measure  shut  against 
temptation,  barred  m  a  great  degree  against  the 
tenmter. 

Duty. — Business  must  have  its  period  as 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  this  world 
to  act  as  well  as  to  pray  ;  active  duties  must  be 
performed  as  well  as  devout  exercises.  Even 
relaxation  must  have  its  interval :  only  let  us  be 
careful  that  the  indulgence  of  the  one  do  not 
destroy  the  efTect  of  the  other  ;  that  our  pleas- 
ures do  not  encroach  on  tlie  time,  or  deaden 
the  spirit,  of  our  devotions  ;  let  us  be  careful 
that  our  cares,  occupations,  and  amusements, 
may  be  always  such  that  we  mar  not  be  afraid 
to  implore  the  divine  blessings  on  them ;  this 
is  the  criterion  of  their  safety,  and  of  our  duty. 
Let  us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  al],  one  con- 
tinually growing  sentiment  and  feeling  of  lov- 
ing, serving,  and  pleasing  God,  maintain  its 
predominant  station  in  the  heart. 

Economy. — A  discreet  woman  adjusts  her 
expenses  to  her  revenue.  Every  thmg  knou-s 
its  time,  and  every  person  has  his  place.  She 
will  live  within  her  income,  be  it  large  or  small : 
if  large,  she  will  not  be  luxurious  ;  if  small,  she 
will  not  be  mean.  Proportion  and  propriety  are 
among  tlie  best  secrets  of  domestic  wisdom ; 
and  there  is  no  surer  teat  of  integrity  and  judg- 
ment than  a  well-proportioned  GX{>cnditure. 

A  sensible  woman  loves  to  imitate  that  order 
which  is  stamped  on  the  whole  creation  of  God. 
All  the  operations  of  nature  arc  uniform,  even 
in  their  changes,  and  regular  in  their  infinite 
variety.  Nay,  the  great  Author  of  nature  him- 
self disdains  not  to  be  culled  the  God  of  order. 

Education. — Wc  often  hear  of  the  necessity 
of  being  qualified  for  the  world ;  and  this  ia 
the  grand  object  in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, overlooking  the  difiicnlt  duly  of  qualifying 
tiiem  for  retirement.  But  if  part  of  the  im- 
mense paina  which  are  taken  to  fit  them  for  the 
company  of  others,  were  employed  n  fitting 
them  for  their  own  company,  in  teach  Jig  them 
the  duties  of  solitude  as  well  as  of  society,  this 
earth  would  be  a  happier  place  than  it  is ;  a 
training  suitable  to  a  world  of  such  brief  dura- 
tion, would  be  a  better  preparatory  study  for  • 
world  which  will  have  no  end. 
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Employment.— 'Kitie  Christian  cannot  slorify 
God  by  aerving  others,  he  knows  that  he  has 
always  something  to  do  at  home ;  some  evil 
temper  to  correct,  some  wrong  propensity  to 
reform,  some  crooked  practice  to  straighten. 
He  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  employment. 
while  there  is  a  sin  or  a  misery  in  the  world ; 
he  will  never  be  idle,  while  there  is  a  distress  to 
be  relieved  in  another,  or  a  corruption  to  be  cured 
in  his  own  heart.  We  have  employments  as- 
tiffned  to  us  for  every  circumstance  in  'life. 
When  we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to 
watch ;  in  the  fsmily,  our  tempers ;  in  company, 
our  tongues. 

Epitaphs. — If  we  were  called  upon  to  collect 
the  grestest  quantity  of  hyperbole — falsehood 
inight  be  too  harsh  a  term — in  the  least  given 
time  and  space,  we  should  do  well  to  search  for 
it  in  those  sacred  edifices  expressly  consecra- 
ted to  truth.  There  we  should  see  the  ample 
mass  of  canonizing  kindness  which  fills  their 
mural  decorations,  expressed  in  all  those  flatter* 
ing  records  inscribed  by  every  variety  of  claim, 
in  addition  to  what  is  dedicated  to  real  merit, 
by  real  sorrow  :  we  should  hear  of  tears  which 
were  never  shed,  grief  which  was  never  felt, 
praise  which  was  never  earned :  we  should  see 
what  is  raised  by  decent  demands  of  connexion, 
by  tender  but  undisceming  friendship,  by  poetic 
bcense,  by  eloquent  gratitude  for  testamentary 
fiivours.  It  is  an  amiable  though  not  a  correct 
feeling  in  human  nature,  that,  fancying  we  have 
not  done  justice  to  certain  characters  during 
their  lives,  wc  run  into  the  error  of  supposed 
compensation  by  over-estimating  them  after 
their  decease. 

Eternity  — Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  ge- 
ometry can  measure,  no  arithmetic  calculate, 
no  imagination  conceive,  no  rhetoric  describe. 
The  eye  of  a  dyin^  Christian  seems  gifted  to 
penetrate  depths  hid  from  the  wisdom  of  phi- 
losophy. It  looks  athwart  the  dark  vallev  with- 
out dismay,  cheered  by  the  bright  scene  beyond 
it.  It  looks  with  a  kind  of  chastised  impatience 
to  that  land  where  happiness  will  be  only  holi- 
ness perfected.  There  all  the  promises  of  the 
gospel  will  be  accomplished.  There  afHicted 
virtue  will  rejoice  at  ita  past  trials,  and  acknowl- 
edge their  subservience  to  its  present  bliss. 
There  the  secret  self-denials  of  the  righteous 
shall  be  recognised  and  rewarded.  There  all 
the  hopes  of  the  Christian  shall  have  their  com- 
plete consummation. 

Experimental  Religion. — It  is  the  fashion  of 
tbe^  times  to  try  experiments  in  the  arts,  in 
agriculture,  in  philosophy.  In  every  science, 
the  diligent  professor  is  always  afraid  there  ntay 
be  some  secret  which  he  has  not  yet  attained, 
some  occult  principle  which  would  reward  the 
labour  of  discovery,  something  even  which  the 
assiduous  and  intelligent  have  actually  found 
out,  but  which  has  hitherto  eluded  Am  pursuit. 
And  shall  the  Christian  stop  short  in  his  scru- 
tiny ?  shall  he  not  examine  and  inquire  till  he 
lays  hold  on  the  very  heart  and  core  of  religion  ? 

Wh}^  should  experimental  philosophv  be  the 
pevailing  study,  and  experimental  religion  be 
branded  as  the  badge  of  enthusiasm,  the  cant 


of  a  hollow  profession  1  Shall  we  never  labour 
to  establish  the  distinction  between  appearance 
and  reality,  between  studying  religion  critically, 
and  embracing  it  practically?  between  having 
our  conduct  creditaole,  and  our  heart  sanctified? 
Shall  wc  not  aspire  to  do  the  best  things  from 
the  highest  motives,  and  elevate  our  aims  with 
our  attainments  ?  Why  should  we  remain  in 
the  vestibule,  when  the.  sanctuary  is  open! 
Why  should  wc  be  contented  to  dwell  ifi  the 
outer  courts,  when  we  are  invited  to  enter  into 
the  holiest  byithc  blood  of  Jesus  1 

Extremes  in  Relipon. — I  have  known  many 
men  who,  from  their  dread  of  a  burning  zeal, 
have  taken  refuge  in  a  freezing  indifference ! 
As  to  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  nei- 
ther of  them  is  the  true  climate  of  Christianity ; 
yet  the  fear  of  each  drives  men  of  oroosite  com- 
plexions into  the  other,  instead  of  nxing  them 
in  the  temperate  zone  which  lies  between  them, 
and  which  is  the  region  of  genuine  piety. 

Extremes. — Christianity  may  be  said  to  suffer 
between  two  criminals,  but  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine by  which  she  suffers  most ;  whether  by 
that  uncharitable  bigotry  which  disguises  her 
divine  character,  and  speculatively  adopts  the 
fagots  and  the  flames  of  inquisitorial  mtoler- 
ance ;  or  by  that  indiscriminate  candour,  that 
conceding  slackness,  which,  by  stripping  her  of 
her  appropriate  attributes,  reduces  her  to  some- 
thing scarcely  worth  contending  for  ;  to  some- 
thing which,  instead  of  making  her  the  religion 
of  Christ,  generalizes  her  into  any  religion 
which  may  choose  to  adopt  her.  The  one  dis- 
torts her  lovely  lineaments  into  caricature,  and 
throws  her  graceful  fimire  into  gloomy  shadow ; 
the  other,  by  daubing  ner  over  with  colours  not 
her  own,  renders  her  form  indistinct,  and  oblit- 
erates her  features.  In  the  first  instance,  she 
excites  little  affection  ;  in  the  latter,  she  is  not 
recognised. 

Faith. — ^Aa  faith  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  it 
cannot  be  kept  alive  without  spiritual  means. 
It  requires  for  its  sustenance  aliment  con^nial 
with  itself.  Meditation  familiarizes  it  with  its 
object ;  prayer  keeps  it  close  to  its  end.  If  thus 
cherished  by  perpetual  exercise,  sustained  by 
the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  oracles  of 
God,  and  watered  with  the  dews  of  his  grape, 
it  becomes  the  pregnant  seed  of  every  CbnAtian 
virtue. 

Fame. — ^The  eager  desire  of  fan»«*  i»  ■  tort 
of  separation  line  between  Pagania^  And  Chris- 
tianity. The  ancient  philosomieis  have  left  ua 
many  shining  examples  of  moaeration  in  earthly 
things,  and  of  the  contempt  of  riches.  So  far 
the  liffht  of  reason,  and  a  noble  self-denial, 
carried  them ;  apd  many  a  Christian  may  blush 
at  these  instsnces  of  their  superiority :  but  of 
an  indifference  to  fame,  of  a  deaJness  to  human 
applause*  except  as  founded  on  loftiness  of 
spirit,  sisdain  of  their  judges,  and  self-sufficient 
pride«  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance. 

feelings. — A  person  of  a  cold  phlegmatic 
tamper,  who  laments  that  he  wants  that  fervour 
in  his  love  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  is  u>« 
parent  in  more  ardent  characters,  may  take 
comfort,  if  he  find  the  same  indifference  re- 
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•pectinf  his  worldly  attachments.  But  if  his 
affections  are  intrnsc  towards  the  perishable 
things  of  earth  while  they  are  dead  to  sach  as 
are  spirittial,  it  does  not  prove  that  he  is  desti- 
tute of  passions,  but  only  that  they  are  not  di- 
rected to  the  proper  object.  If,  however,  he 
love  God  with  all  that  measure  of  feeling  with 
which  God  has  endowed  him,  he  will  not  be 
puni^cd  or  rewarded  because  the  stock  is 
greater  or  smaller  than  that  of  some  others  of 
his  foUow-creaturPs.  ^ 

Flattery. — Did  wo  turn  our  thoughts  inward, 
it  would  abate  much  of  the  self-complacency 
with  which  we  swallow  the  flattery  of  others. 
Flattery  hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not  himself. 
If  we  examined  ourselves  keenly,  we  should 
frequently  blush  at  the  praises  our  actions  re- 
ceive. I^t  us,  then,  conscientiously  inquire  not 
only  what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  we  do 
it — from  what  motive,  and  to  what  end. 

Friendship. — I  have  often  been  amused  with 
observing  what  a  magic  transformation  the 
same  event  produces  on  two  opposite  classes 
of  characters.  The  misfortunes  of  their  ac- 
quaintance convert  worldly  friends  into  instan- 
taneous strictness  of  principle.  The  faults  of 
the  distressed  are  produced  as  a  plea  for  their 
own  hardhearted  covetousness ;  while  that 
Tery  misfortune  so  relaxes  the  strictness  of 
good  men,  that  the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the 
calamity  ;  and  they,  who  had  been  perpetually 
warning  the  prodigal  of  his  impending  niin, 
when  that  ruin  comes,  are  the  first  to  relieve 
him.  The  worldly  friend  sees  only  the  errors 
of  the  sufferer,  the  Christian  sees  only  his  dis- 
tress. 

Gibbon. — ^The  preference  of  remote  to  ap- 
proximating opinions  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  religious  world.  The  author  of  the  "  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Iloman  Empire,"  though 
so  passionate  an  admirer  of  the  prophet  of  Ara- 
bia, as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  Islamism ; 
though  so  rapturous  a  eulogist  of  the  apostate 
Julian,  fis  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  poly- 
theism ;  yet  with  an  inconsistency  not  uncom- 
mon to  unbelief,  he  treats  the  stout  orthodoxy 
i)f  the  vehement  Athanasius  with  more  respect 
than  he  shows  to  the  "  scanty  creed"  of  a  con- 
tetaporary  philosopher  and  theologian,  whose 
cold  aad  comfortless  doctrines  were  much  less 
removed  from  his  own.  [The  person  here 
meant  wa.  Dr.  Priestley.] 

Good  Worki. — One  would  ima^'ne,  that  some 
who  so  loudly  insist  that  we  should  be  saved  by 
works,  must  mean  works  of  supererogation,  and 
that  they  depended  for  sulvation  on  the  trans- 
fer of  the  luperfluity  of  the  vnerils  of  others  to 
themselves ;  for  it  is  remarkaWt.,  that  they  trust 
their  future  blis»  most  confidently  to  pood  works, 
who  have  the  slenderest  portion  of  their  own 
to  produce. 

The  nospel-—\\\u\  the  first  apostles  been  men 
of  prpnius,  the?  might  have  injured  the  pjrity 
of  the  gospel  by  bringing  their  ingenuity  mio 
ii.  Had  they  been  men  of  learnir^cr,  lhp^■ 
might  have  importod  from  the  schools  of  Gr^'ece 
and  Rome,  each  from  his  own  scct,  somf  of 
its  peculiar  infusions,  and  thus  have  vitiated  the 


simplicity  of  the  gospel.  Had  they  been  criiici 
and  philosophera,  there  might  have  been  eid. 
less  debates  which  part  of  Christianity  wu  die 
power  of  God,  and  which  the  result  of  inea*i 
wisdom.  Thus,  though  comiptiont  soon  crepe 
into  the  church,  yet  no  impurities  could  reach 
the  gospel  itself.  Some  of  its  teachers  became 
heretical,  but  the  pure  word  remained  unadul- 
terated. However  the  philosophizing  or  the 
Judaizing  teachers  might  subsequentTv  infiose 
their  own  errors  into  their  own  preaching,  the 
gospel  preserved  its  own  integrity.  They  micht 
mislead  their  followers,  but  they  could  not  de- 
teriorate the  New  Testament. 

Grace. — Grace  being  a  new  principle  added 
to  our  natural  powers,  as  it  determines  the  de- 
sires to  a  higher  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to 
their  activity.  We  shall  best  prove  its  doininioQ 
over  us  by  desiring  to  exert  ourselves  in  the 
cause  of  heaven  with  the  same  energy  wit^ 
which  we  once  exerted  ourselves  in  the  caost 
of  the  world.  The  world  was  too  little  to  fill  ocr 
whole  capacity. 

Grace  will  not  thrive  abundantly  in  thit 
heart  which  does  not  believe  it  to  be  the  seed 
of  glory. 

Happiness. — Happiness  is  a  scrioas  thing. 
While  pleasure  manifests  itself  by  eztravagaaiT 
gayety,  exuberant  spirits,  and  overt  acts,  h^m- 
ness  retreats  to  its  own  proper  region — the 
heart.  There,  concentrating  its  feehngs.  i:  coo- 
templates  its  treasures,  meditates  on  its  enjoy- 
ments, and  still  more  fondly  on  its  hopes ;  counts 
up  its  mercies,  and  feels  the  conaammation  of 
them  in  looking  to  the  fountain  from  whence 
they  flow ;  feels  every  blessing  immeanirabhr 
heightened  by  the  heart-cheering  reflection  that 
the  most  exquisite  human  pleasures  are  not  t/te 
perfection  of  his  nature,  but  only  a  grac>oa« 
earnest,  a  bounteous  prelibation  of  that  blewd 
ness  which  is  without  measure,  and  shall  bt 
without  end. 

Humility. — There  is  no  work  which  more 
clearly  distinguishes  that  humility  which  has 
the  love  of  God  for  its  principle,  from  its  coun- 
terfeit, a  false  and  sufierficial  politene^ss,  than 
this — that  while  the  last  flatters,  in  order  to  e; 
tort  in  return  more  praise  than  its  due,  humility, 
like  the  divine  principle  from  which  it  springs, 
seeketh  not  even  its  own. 

Ignorance. — I  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  arul 
talents  an  admirable  sermon.  wTitten  by  one  of 
our  first  divines.     Though  deeply  pious,  it  was 
composed  with  uncommon  spirit  and  elegince, 
and  I  thought  it   did  not    contain  one  phrase 
which  could  oflcnd  the  most    fastidiOiM  critic. 
When  he   returned  it,  he  assured  nie  that  he 
liked  it  much,  on  the  whole,  an  J  should  have 
approved  of  it  altogether,  but  for  cue  melho 
distical  expression.    To  my  utter  astoni*hni- 
he  pointed  to  the  exceptionable  pavsaee,  "I*..  . 
IS  now  no  condemnation   to  ihern  that  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit."    The  chapter  and  verse  not 
being  mentioned,  he  never  suspected  i:  was  a 
quotation  from  the  Bible  ! 

The  Imagination. — It  is  important  that  we 
should  never  suffer  our  faith,  and  more  than  our 
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tore,  to  be  depressed  or  elevated,  by  mistaking 
for  its  own  operations,  the  ramblings  of  a  busy 
imigination.  The  steady  principle  of  faith 
must  not  look  for  its  character  to  tho  tagaries 
of  a  mutable  and  fantastic  fancy. 

Indolence. — A  ^ave  and  sedate  indolence, 
investini;  itaelf  with  the  respectable  attribute 
of  moderation,  eats  out  the  heart's  core  of 
piety.  These  somnolent  characters  communi- 
cate the  repose  which  they  enjoy ;  they  excite 
no  alarm,  because  they  feel  none.  Their  role 
of  observances  is  reeularly  brought  in ;  their 
list  of  forma  is  completely  made  out.  Forms, 
it  is  true,  are  valuaiole  things,  when  they  are 
**  used  as  a  dead  hedge  to  secure  the  quick  :** 
bpt  here  the  observances  are  the  whole  of  the 
fence.  The  dead  fence  is  not  considered  as  a 
protection,  but  a  substitute.  The  teacher  and 
the  taught,  neiiher  disturbing  nor  disturbed,  but 
toothing  and  soothed,  reciprocate  civilities,  and 
oxchan^e  commendations.  If  little  good  is 
don'*,  It  is  well ;  if  no  offence  is  ^ven,  it  is 
b  .Li>  I  ,    f  :]o  iiperfluity  of  zeal  is  imputed,  it 
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■ity  of  repentance ;  and  where  there 
there  can  be  no  need  of  a  Saviour.    \  1 
therefore,  we  im  be  in  comparison  with 
innocence  can  afford  no  plea  for  our  accepiri. 
urithottt  annulling  the  great  plan  of  our  redcL.j    \ 
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Learning  has  this  strong  .  •!  aiendation, 
that  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  most  valuaUe  virtue ; 
I  mean,  industry  ;  a  quality  on  which  I  am 
ashamed  to  see  pagans  frequently  set  a  higher 
Talue  than  we  seem  to  do. 

lAfe. — ^We  complain  that  life  is  short,  and 
jet  throw  away  the  best  part  of  it ;  only  ma- 
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king  over  to  religion  that  portion  which  is  good 
for  nothing  else  ;  life  would  be  long  enough,  if 
we  assigned  its  best  period  to  its  best  purpose. 

Lneof  God.-^Oui  love  to  God  arises  out  of 
want ;  God*s  bve  to  us,  out  of  fulness.  Oar 
indigence  draws  us  to  that  power  which  can 
reUeve,  and  to  that  goodness  which  can  bless 
us.  His  overflowing  love  delights  to  make  us 
partakers  of  the  bounties  he  graciously  imparts, 
not  only  in  the  gifts  of  his  providence,  but  in 
the  ricner  communications  of  his  grace.  We 
can  only  be  said  to  Io?e  God,  when  we  endeav- 
our to  glorify  him, — when  we  desire  a  partici- 
pation of  his  nature,  when  we  study  to  unitata 
nis  perfections. 

marriage. — When  young  persons  marry,  even 
with  the  fairest  prospects,  they  should  never 
forget  that  infirmity  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  their  veiy  nature,  and  that  in  bearing  ono 
another's  burdens,  they  fulfil  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  the  union. 

Milton. — ^Milton  was  an  enthusiast  both  in 
religion  and  politics.  Many  enthusiasts  with 
whom  he  was  connected,  doubtless  condemned 
the  exercise  of  his  imagination  in  his  immortal 
poem,  as  a  crime  ;  but  his  genius  was  too  mi^tj 
to  be  restrained  by  opposition,  and  his  imagmik 
tion  too  vast  and  powerful  to  bo  kept  down  by 
t  party.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  his  prose 
V-  li tings,  weighty  and  elaborate  as  some  of  them 
at'-,  .'.ow  little  service  woold  he  have  done  the 
-v.ij;:.  -md  how  little  would  he  now  be  read  or 
.  ill .  In  his  lifethne,  politics  miffht  blind 
c.  .  1.1 1  ■ ,  ■  and  fanaticism  his  friends.  But 
.\)\tK  :■  Mparatively.  rcari-  Iconoclaa* 

'  ■      '.v..:!  .:  ■  -    ot  read  Comu> 

7i'«j.  •.'.  ipon  the  great  :ninanco 

'..  (•  M  ■'      lucaiion,  to         te  source 
•.'.'  :'\'<Jwy-:    :..i  ■  *s  suspoctod ;  not  from 
::.  :ii.'.  i.<rf<[  'i:-K,  but  from  its  being 
:f  ift  ti-'i'^    •     .i.^ly  to  leave  bttie 
-  '  'id   :.  «;.-.  :••>    «      The  monatrous 

piK.  '  r  f.Kt-i  <r^i:'0{i..t   n, of  bfe which 

It  h'  ■  ■  '  i-  C'"i!:"-»  r\.-.l  .u'  innocent  di- 

versio.i  ■  ■  i;  .:i.      i  •,.  •••■on  if  many 

gay  mer    .  '.';  .^  <:  rr,  ,.i       1.-.  to  idle 

purposes,  ijhi'.  1.4  of  'i  w.j   pious 

parents  spci  •  i.-is^^.-^mt      A  !  *::ft8e 

nours  the  mine  .  .ipiovTn^f.      -  u-.  % 

stand,  if  even  11  .  •---•jti.'.       ...    ut 

it  the  shreds  and  .  ,  ■*•/«:!•  \i.    ' a- 

intervals  of  better  ti.  1    .'   .0    irvcj*r. ' 

but  it  is  the  mominff,  i:.-  -  ui-  i>*-ri\>h!', 
the  active  hours,  when  i:;  ■  .n  i<  'if.'*:*;,.., 
the  spirits  light,  the  intellec'  .l^%4^.•  y.i^  '' -  ^i. 
and  the  whole  being  wound  u:  r.  •n  '  •{  -'.. 
ment  of  sleep,  and  animated  Oj  i-  ■  :■■  ■  ■' 
light  and  life  for  nobler  services. 

Natural  Religion. — Even  natural  t.  ■  t;.'  • 
little  understood  by  those  who  profes^  1   <i 
was  full  of  obscurity  till  vieweid  by  the  •*■  j 
light  of  the  gospel.     Not  only  natural  reli^  ■-•r- 
remained  to  be  clearly  comprehended,  but  re 
son  itself  rcmaine<l  10  be  carried  to  its  highest 
pitch  in  the  countries  where  revelation  is  pro- 
fessed.    Natural  religion  could  not  see  itaelf  by 
its  own  light :  rcHson  could  not  extricate  itself 
from  the  labyrinth  of  error  and  ignorance  in 
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and  to  tepiM  ftlae  ■ttnetioiis.  Thia 
ibeminff  £mq1^  is  the  mora  important,  as  the 
high  bfOMing  Of  TOTf  poliabed  aoeiety  praaenta 
•0  planaiWe  an  imitation  of  goodneaa,  aa  to 
BBDOae  on  the  auperficial  obe^ver,  who,  aatia- 
ioQ  with  the  image  and  anperacription,  nerer 
mqnirae  whether  the  coin  be  coonterfeit  or 
atmin^. 

Vmutjf. — Vanity  differa  from  the  other  Tieea 
in  thia ;  tkeif  eommonly  are  only  oppoaile  to  the 
one  eontrary  Tirtoe,  imile  thia  Tice  haa  a  kind 
of  nhiqiiity,  ia  on  the  watch  to  intrade  erery- 
whera,  and  weakena  all  the  Tirtoee  which  it 
cannot  deatroy.  I  bdioTe  Tanity  waa  the  harpy 
of  the  ancient  poeta,  which  they  tdl  na  tainted 
whatever  it  tooched. 

Wcrk»  of  WU. — Let  nareeeoe  from  the  handa 
d  the  pronne  and  the  impnra  the  monopohr  of 
wit  which  they  a£foct  to  poaaeaa   and  which 


therwonld  poaaeaa,  if  no  good  rraaoningwoolil 
make  men  aounder  diviDfta.  No  men  had  wnw 
ten  work*  of  elegant  literature,  if  all  good  mea 
totally  despiaed  tneoL 

Zee/.— Zeal  ia  not  ao  much  an 


nrtoe,  aathe  principle  which  fpyrea  life  and 
colounng,  aa  the  spirit  which  grrea  grace  and 
benignity,  as  the  temper  which  givee  vrarmth 
and  energv  to  every  other.  It  b  that  fedinjg 
which  eiaha  the  rauah  of  every  duty,  and  ahMU 
a  hiatra  on  the  practice  of  every  virtue ;  which, 
embelliahinjg  eveiy  image  of  the  mind  with  its 
glowing  temta,  animatea  every  quahtv  of  tho 
heart  with  ita  invigorating  motion,  it  may  bo 
aaid  of  seal  among  the  virtuee,  as  of  memory 
among  the  (acultiea,  that  though  it  singly  npvcr 
made  a  great  man,  vet  no  man  haa  ever  made 
himaelf  conapienooaqf  great  when  it  haa  hmtm 
wanting. 


-■i 


